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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Wmm  we  find  books'  of  reference  in  most  departments  of  Science  and  Lite- 
rature in  connection  with  European  countries;  daily  becoming  cheaper  and  more 
abundant,  those  who  investigate  or  seek  for  information  regarding  the  resources 
of  British  India,  or  any  of  the  scientific  and  economic  subjects  connected  with 
Eastern  countries^  still  meet  with  much  difficulty  and  hindrance,  owing  to  the 
necesdty  of  consulting  numerous  authors  whose  works  are  scarce  or  costly.  And 
as  some  inquirers  are  without  the  pecuniary  means  of  procuring  all  the  requisite 
books  and  journals,  or  find  it  impossible' to  procuse.  them^at  any  cost,  whilst  others 
want  leisure  or  opportunity  for  such  e^^nsiye  res^al*dh;  It*  is  evident  that  progress 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge  wouM  Wr^^tly  facilitated,  by  collecting  and 
condensing  this  widely  dispersed  infqfrniat^o^,  tl^ere^  enabling  future  inquirers  to 
gain  some  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  many 
diligent  and  laborious  individuals,  who  have  devoted  a  great  portion  of  their  time 
to  coIlectiDg  information  over  the  vast  area  of  Southern  Asia. 

My  avocations  while  employed  in  India,  more  piarticularly  in  the  past  seven 
years,  have  rendered  necessary  for  me  a  collection  of  books  of  reference  relating  to 
bidia  and  the  East^  somewhat  more  numerous  and  varied  in  character  than  private 
individuals  generally  possess ;  whilst  my  employment  as  Secretary  to  the  Madras' 
Central  Committees  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 

1856,  the  Universal  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1866,  and  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 

1857,  combined  with  my  duties  (since  1 851),  as  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment Central  Museum,  have  brought  under  my  notice  a  rare  variety  of  Eastern 
products  and  subjects  of  interest ;  and  thinking  that,  before  quitting  the  countries 
ia  whidi  I  have  dwelt  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  might  with  advantage 

f^  my  successors  in  a  portable  form,  the  notes  made  on  the  products  of  the 
o^-        •»  come  under  my  notice,  combined  with  an  abstract  of  the  useful  infor-< 
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mation  respecting  them  contained  in  my  books,  I  have  been  led  to  show  the  results 
in  the  present  shape. 

A  work  of  this  aim  and  character  might  doubtless  fully  occupy  the  life-time  of 
several  men  of  varied  attainments  ;  and  this  CyclopcBdia  of  India  and  of  Eastern 
and  Sovihem  A8ia,'ma.y  therefore  be  regarded  only  as  a  first  attempt  towards  the 
kind  of  book,  the  want  of  which  has  been  long  and  generally  felt     But  although 

fully  conscious  of  its  incompleteness  in.  many  reapocts,  yet,  Z  i^nist  it  may  still  be 

•  •  .  ._ 

received  with  all  imperfections  and  omissions,  as  a  useful  and  opportune  addition 
to  Asiatic  Literature ;  at  least  by  those  who  recognize  the  justness  of  the  saying  of 
Emmerson^  that  **  the  thing  done  avaib,  aoxd  not  what  is  said  about  it  I  aadikat  an 
^  original  sentence,  or  a  st^  forward,  is  worth'  more  than  all  the  censurefiT*  wfeiM 
may  be  made  by  such  as  ^iire  disposed  to  find  fitiilt,  or  who  would  demand  in  a 
of  this  kind,  a  degree  of  perfection  unattainable  on  a  first  trial. 


knowledge,  which  authors  and  inquirers  hftve  been  i 
since  then,  to  one  another:  Injcl^jbKp  pVxdhcf-  Snt,  "  h 

re  have  been  so  Ipn^aftd  ei.ofbin  trodden,  1 

■**    ••••*    • 

rtake,  it  is  scarcely  p9i^il)le.i(:i^kQepc  out  of  the  foot 

*•  *«.•**    *•••    • 
;"f  and  this  Cyclop8emi;I'*mBCy  therefore  avow  to 


The  book  is  merely  a  novelty  in  form,  the  matter  it  cqntain^  being  8A  old  its 
our  first  possessions  in  India :  it  is  simply  a  compilation- of  the]|facts  and -scientific 

amassing  and  communicating 

in  our  time,  the  higher  walks 

of  literature  have  been  so  Ipn^aftd  ei.ofbin  trodden,  that  whajtever  any  individual 

may  undertake,  it  is  scarcely  p9i^il)le.i(:i^kQepc  out  of  the  fooi-steps  of  some  of  his 

*•  *«.•**    *•••    • 
precursors  ;"f  and  this  CyclopseUii;  I-*may  therefore  avow  to  be  but  an  endeavour 

to  make  generally  available,  in  a  condensed  form,  the.  information,  acquired  by 
those  who  have  in  any  way  investigated  the  natural  or  manufactured  products  of 
Southern  Asia^  or  have  at  any  time  made  its  arts  or  natural  history  the  subjects 
of  inquiry.  Some  of  those  whose  writings  I  have  made  use  of,  have  long*  since 
gone  to  their  account,  but  many  a  laJxmrer  yet  alive  may  find  the  result  orhid 
labours  embodied  here ;  and  I  have  done  thiis  freely,  becaxtfe  even  thos<&  firom  Whoto^ 
writings  I  have  most  largely  drawn,  will  acknowledge  that  the  qoamt  odd  lines  or 

Gbattcer{  $till  apply  with  full  fotce ;  viz.  that, 

•  -     -    - 

*<  Out  of  the  old  fields,  as  man  sityetb, 

Oometh*all  thia  now  corn  fro'  yearo  ia  yeara,:  - 

So  out  of  old  books,  in  good  faith, 

Cometh  all  this  new  Soieace  that  men  lere." 

Indeed,  I  have  rather  sought  to  collect  and  condense  accurate  and.  well, 
ascertained  facts,  than  to  present  novelties  ;  fbr  originaUty  is  but  too  ofte]|  un- , 

•  English  Traits^  p^  6.       f  Salad  for  the  Saciali  paga.  317.       t  Ihid,  i>  ^:UX'» 


pi(l9frt0  y^  wc^jddumJoufl;;:  a^  &«wiaer  .oh0  tiianl^yibii  haa  told  tii  that  ^  there  fir 
noth^^  QBW  uUdtfr ibe  mii."  But  if  there,  be  nothiag  khsotutely  new  ifi  this  trork, 
I  hope  it  may  yet  be  found  ta  eosktain  muck  which  to  many  was  unknown  before  ; 
and  which  want  of  books,  leisure,  or  opportunity,  may  have  debarred  them  from 


The  Cyclopsedia  is  not  intended  to  comprise  the  w^ole  Science  of  Botany,  nor'' 
that  of  Medicine,  or  Zoology  ;  nor  to  instruct  in  all  the  matters  useful  in 
Commerce  or  the  Arts  ;  but,  whether  examined  for  information  or  amusementy 
the  botanist*  the  medical  practitioner,  the  naturalist,  and  the  merchant,  may 
perhaps  each  find  something  in  it,  which,  from  his  engagements,  he  did  not  know 
before;,  or  though  once  knowing  he  may  have  again  forgotten.  In  both  cases,  the 
work  may  prove  useful,  since  old  thoughts  are  often  like  old  clothes  ;  put  away 
for  a  time,  they  become  apparently  new  by  brushing  up.  It  would  have  been 
better  perhaps,  had  a  work  of  this  kind  been  undertaken  years  ago,  or  even  now 
were  it  made  the  joint  effort  of  several  persons :  indeed,  to  render  it  in  any  way 
complete,  would  call  for  the  resources  at  the  command  of  a  Government  rather 
than  of  individuals ;  but  we  cannot  have  every  thing  at  the  time  we  wish,  nor  in 
the  way  we  wish^  and  it  is  better  to  have  some  one  undertake  it  and  do  it  the  best 
way  he  can,  now,  than  to  postpone  it  to  some  further  indefinite  period. 

With  a  view  therefore  of  laying  a  foundation  as  a  starting  point  for  future 
inquirers,  I  now  make  the  commencement  of  a  work,  towards  which  I  hope  to 
leoeive  from  many  quarters  aid  and  support  as  I  proceed :  being  thereby  enabled 
either  to  produce  fature  enlarged  and  improved  editions  of  the  work  myself, — 
placing  it,  as  I  hope,  within'the  reach  of  all, — or  seeing  that  task  taken  up  here^ 
after,  by  y6unger  men,  with  more  time  and  opportunity  than  are  now  before  me. 
A  dinner  of  fragments  is  often  said  to  be  the  best  dinner;  and  in  the  same  way, 
there  are  few  minds  but  might  furnish  ^ome  instruction  and  entertainment,  from 
their  scraps,  or  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge.  Those  who  cannot  weave  a  uniform 
web,  may  at  least  produce  a  piece  of  patchwork;*  and  any  items  of  information 
sent  to  me  will  be  very  acceptable. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  inquirers  in  this  country  have  had  to  meet 
and  atouggle  with ,.  I  allude  to  the  many  knguages  and  dialects  in  use  in  India 

•  Quesses  at  Truth* 
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and  Eiuitem  Ama,  and  oonsequently  the  variety  of  soientifio/natioiial^  or  even  local 
oames,  by  which  the  same  thing  is  known.  The  only  means  of  overcoming  this 
difficulty  was  to  frame  a  copious  index  of  contents ;  for  Pope  has  well  said  that 

«  Indey  L^amiDg  tamB  nd  student  pale. 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  Science  by  the  tail/' 

This  Indexing  will  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  book|  but  greatly  also  to  its  value 
Its  a  work  of  reference ;  ajid  will  be  carefully  completed 
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Thx  first  edition  trith  its  two  Supplemeiita  contained  29,870  names  and  the 
irork  was  f&vourably  received  by  the  Public  Press.  But  my  acquaintance  with 
these  countries  did  not  permit  me  to  regard  t^lit  number  as  other  than  a  fotmda* 
tion  for  an  enlafged  and  improved  edition,  and  this  second  edition  will  contain 
about  100,000  nameis,  under  which  much  connected  with  India  and  with  Eastemi 
and  Southern  Asia  will  be  founds 

I  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  to  make  the  present  editien  as  perfect 
as  possible,  but  a  Cydopsedia  must  necessarily  ever  be  progressive^ 
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A,  a.  In  the  English  language,  is  the 
first  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  the  ordioary 
soondsy  long  or  short,  are  as  a  in  many  ;  a  in  ali 
and  as  a  in  municipal. 

In  Arabic>  Persian  and  Hindustani,  the  letter 

I  and  the  vowel  mark  have  almost  similar 
sounds,  as  in  that  part  of  the  az&n  or  mahome- 

dan  call  to  prAyers^ljdDj  AIlah5  akb&r,   unto 

God  the  Great,  retaining  the  long  sound  invari- 
ably when  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word. 

In  Tamil,  the  English  A  and  a,  long  and  short, 
are  represented  by  two  initial  letters  ^  «^ 
equal  to  &  and  i ;  and  all  the  consonants  have 
the  inherent  sound  of  short  a,  thus  s  k^  essr  ntf. 

In  Telugu,  the  short  a,  is  represented  by  the 
letter  e9,  initial,  and  by  the  mark  •/  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  consonant,  thus  ^  kd.  The  long  ^5, 
initia],  has  the  same  sound  as  &  in  anger. 

AACH  or  ATCHE.  Tam.  Morinda  citrifolia. 

AAL.  Tam.  Morinda  citrifolia ;  Morinda 
maltiAora.    See  Dyes. 

AAKAL.    Arab.    The  fillet  of  the  Arabs. 

AAUN  NAR.    Malbal.    cS^eJlrrAcDoro 

Kbie  of  Ficus  Indica.     Banyan  tree. 

AARD  APPELEN.  But.    Potatoes. 

AABDE60ED.   Dut.     Earthenware. 

AARON,  his  bunal-plaoe  is  shown  on  Mount 
Ohod :  his  grave  is  also  shown  oyer  the  sum- 
mit of .  Mount  Hor. 

AATALARL  Tah.   Polygonum  barbatum. 

AB.  PsRs.  Hind.    ^     Wat^r.     Hence, 

AH^  Pbhs.  Hind.  ^|  Watery ;   also  Jb-kari, 
HiKB.  lit :  ^sj'^  vrater  making,  i.  e.  the  dis- 


tillation of  alcoholic  fluids,  be./  and  in  use  as  a 
revenue  term  in  British  India  for  that  branch 
which  superintends  the  license  to  sell  all  kinds 
of  intoxicating  substances,  as  arrack,  toddy, 
opium,  &c.  Do-ab.  Pers.  Hind.  {^]^d  literally, 
two  waters,  the  fork  or  inverted  delta  caused  by 
the  junction  of  two  rivers  or  the  territory  running 
between   two  rivers.   PunJ-ab,    Pbbs.    Hinp. 

i^Uc^i  five  waters  or  five  rivers,  that  territory 

on  the  North- West  provinces  of  British  India^ 
conquered  from  the  Sikhs,  through  which  seven 
rivers  flow. 

ABA  SIN.  j^^  ^)  Pdsht.  The  river  Indus. 

ABA,  or  Camaline  as  it  is  called  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  is  worn  in  Oman  by  all  classes.  It  ia 
the  camel's  hair  cloak  of  Arab  Shaikhs,  and* 
is  often  striped  white  and  brown.  See  Camo- 
leeu,  Keifyet. 

ABA- BAKER,  the  father-in-law  of  Mahomed. 
See  Khajah'    Aboo-Bakr.    Abu-Bakr. 

ABABIL.  Hind.  JjljU)  The  Swallow. 
See  Bird-Nests. 

ABACA  BRAVA.  The  wild  or  mountain 
abaca  of  the  Philippines,  a  variety  of  the  Manilla 
hemp  plant,  Musa  textilis,  the  fibres  of  which 
serve  for  making  ropes,  called  Agotag  and 
Jmoquid  in  the  Bicoi  language.— -i?(?yfe'«  Fib^ 
PlanUt  p.  63. 

ABAD.  Pers.  Hind.  •iVfT  Populous.  A 
mahomedan  territorial  postfix  to  districts  of 
country  and  towns,  as  Arungabad,  Dowlatabad» 
Allahabad,  Farrakhabad,  Hyderabad. 

ABAGASUS  or  ABALGASIUS.    One  of 


ABDUL  LATIF. 


ABELMOSCmrS  ESCULEKTTTS. 


the  Greek  Kings,  succeesors  to  Alexander,  who  ^ 
reigned  about  A.D.  70  or  80  in  Arian  Abakha- 
fas^.  Vologdses  Professor  Lassen  supposes  that 
this  name  is  identical  with  Vologeses.  Captain 
Cunningham  described  the  Arian  legend  on  the 
eoins  of  Abalgasius  A.  D.  80,  to  be  "  of  the 
Saviour  Kin?  Abagasus,  younger  son  of  Undo- 
pherres."  Priiuep,  HUtorical  ReiulU.  See 
Greeks :  Kabul. 

ABAI  (Borneo).  A  small  port  or  barbour 
in  Lat.  6<>  23*  N.  situated  about  40  miles 
8.  S.  W.  from  Tanjong  Sampan-mangaio,  the 
north  extreme  of  Borneo. 

ABAK,  Arab.    cAjI     Mercury. 

ABAJT.    Pol.    Iron. 

ABAB-MURDAH.  Pers.  "^^J^y^  Sponge. 
ABAS  BANDABj  B&nd&r  Abbas  or  Gam- 
baroon,  a  town  in  Kirman.     See  Kirmnn. 
ABASSI.  Pers.    ^^U^    A  scymeter. 

ABBAS.     See  Kashan, 

ABBOTABAD,  in  Lat.  84<»  10'  N.;  and 
Long  73<>  9*  E.  in  M^rri,  a  small  military  sani- 
tary station,  N.  N.  E.  of  Chteba,  at  a  height 
above  the  sea  of  4^055  feet. — Rob*  ScM,  See 
Sauitoria. 

ABBOTT,  James,  a  distinguished  officer  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery  who  rose  to  high  military 
rank.  He  was  employed  in  the  political  de- 
partment in  Herat  and  the  Punjab.  He  tra- 
velled from  Khiva  to  St.  Petersburgh  and 
published  an  account  of  the  journey.  He 
contributed  many  scientific  articles  to  the 
Transactions  of'  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. — 
JBuist's  Catalogue. 

ABDAGASSES.  A  Bactrian  successor  of 
Alexander  who  succeeded  Gondophares  in  Ari- 
ana  B.  C.  26.    See  Magasius  :  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ABDALL  Hind.     ^I«>jI      A  powerful 

Affghan  tribe  or  sect,  residing  in  every  part  of 
Affghanistan,  but  principally  in  Herat  and 
Kandahar.  They  are  termed  Douraoi,  since 
•1747,  when  Ahmed  Shah,  Suddozye,  on  as- 
cending the  throne,  gave  them  that  name.  The 
Abdali  and  Ghilzi,  but  particularly  the  former, 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  superiority  over  the 
other  AiTghan  tribes,  and  from  their  greater  nu- 
merical strength  have  exercised  a  greater  power. 
The  Abdali  are  also  called  Sulimani,  from  the 
mountains  whence  they  came,  having  then 
dwelt  in  the  district  termed  Tobeh  Mazoof. — 
Zatham.    See  Barakzye. 

ABDAB.  Pers.   Jidj]     Glancing  as  a  gem 

or  polished  sword  :  In  India  a  water  cooler. 

ABDULLA-IBN-SAOOD.  The  Wahabi 
chief  captured  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.     See  Wahabi. 

ABDUL  LATIF.  The  Amir  Yahia,  son  of 
Abdul  Latif-ul-Kasvini-ul-Shiai,  died  at  Kasvin, 
Us  native  city,  A.  D.  1552  Hej.  960.  His 
book  is  styled  the  Lubbat-ul-Tuarikh  and 
treats  briefly  of  the  history  of  ^.m,—0u9etey. 


ABDUL  MUZUFFER  Sultan,  one  of  the 
Kutub-Shahi  dynasty,  A.  D.  1580.  See  Hy- 
derabad. 

ABDUL  HOSSAIN  QUTUBBHAH.A.D. 
1673-168S,  a  Kutub-Shahi  king.  See  Hj- 
derabad. 

ABDUL  KOORY,  u^^l^Uis  or  ABD-UL- 

CURIA  ISLAND.  A*i-ugged  island  midway 
between  Socotra  and  Has  Jar  'd  Afoon. 

ABDULLAH,  son  of  the  Khalif  Omar,  who 
in  A^  D.  650  defeated  Tesdejird.  Yesdcijird 
was  then  on  his  return  from  Khorassan,  and  for 
the  last  time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  sub* 
jects,  and  was  defeated.     See  Istakhr. 

ABD-UR-RAZZAQ.  ol'V'*^.  Jemal  ud- 

din  Abd-ur  Razzaq  bin  Jelal  ud-din  Ishaq-as 
Saroarkandi,  was  bom  at  Herat  in  AH.  816 
(A.  D.  141 3}^  where  his  father  was  Kazi  in  ihe 
time  of  Shah  Rukh.  Shah  Rukh,  in  1441,  sent 
him  on  an  important  mission  to  India,to  the  king 
of  Vizianuggur.  Subsequently  on  an  embassy  Co 
Ghilan  ;  and  he  again  was  ordered  to  proceed  as 
ambassador  to  E^sypt.  It  was  in  January  1442, 
that  Abd-ur-Razzaq,  set  out  from  Herat,  and 
proceeding  by  way  of  the  Kohistan  and  Kirman 
to  Ormuz,  thenoe  sailed  for  India,  arriving  at 
Calicut  after  a  long  detention,  wind-bound,  at 
Muscat.  He  then  proceeded  via  Mangalore  and 
Bellour  to  Vizianuggur.  Re-embarking  from 
Calicut,  he  arrived  in  March  1444,  at  Kalahat 
in  Arabia — India  in  ihe  Ftfleenth  Century. 

ABDUL- AZEEZ.     See  Wahabi. 

AB  D-UL-  H AKAL.     See  Wahabi. 

ABD-US-SHEMS  or  SABA,  founder  of 
Mariaba.  Amongst  his  sons  were  Hamyar, 
Amru,  Kahlan  and  Ashaar.     See  Saba. 

ABDUL  WAHAB.     See  Wahabi. 

AB-DUKU.  Pers.  A  food  in  use  in  Persia, 
hot  always  to  be  met  with.  Though  a  favourite 
dish  with  the  Persians,  and  very  refreshing,  it 
is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  stomach  of  a  Euro- 
pean.— Terrier  Joum.  p.  49. 

AB-DUZD.  Pers.  A  subterraneous  passage 
of  water  near  the  fort  of  Atak  (Attock).  The  term 
means  *'  the  stealing  of  the  water.*' — Mohan 
Lai's  Travels,  p.  38. 

ABELIA  RUPESTRIS,  a  Chinese  pUnt  in- 
troduced into  England  by  Mr.  Fortune. 

ABELMOSCHUS  ESUULENTUS.  IF. 

Hibiscus  longifolius,  Eo9b', 
„      esculentus,  Limn. 


...BSNO. 


Ram  Turai. 

Dhenrus    ... 

Ba-lu-wa. 

Yung-ma-dffi. 

Bhendi. 

Onmbo. 

Eatable  hibiBCU8»  Okro : 

Esculent  Okro       ...Eng. 

Bamia.    ...        ...Eotpt. 


...BURM. 
...DUK. 

...Eng. 


...HtNBa 


••• 


...      t» 
•  ••  AAltB 

...Sans. 


Ram-TaraL 

Bhendi 

Venda. 

Qenda  mula. 

Bendakai  alaoTeadi  Tax. 

Bend*.         Teu 

Quingambo.  West 

Qnigambo. 

Qoombaut. 


Lalo^  Fa.  of  Mauritius*  iGombeao. 
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ABELMOSOHTS  MOSCHATUS. 


ABHUTI   TBASTVAR. 


A  herbaceous  annual,  a    native  of  tropical 
Anaerica,  largely  caltivated  all  over  India  and 
Barmah,  its  capsules  being  held  in  much  esteem 
as  a  vegetable.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and 
produces  abundance  of  fruit/  which  is  the  only 
part  of  the  plant  that  is  eaten.     The  whole 
plant  is  mucilaginous,  but  the  fruits  or  pods,  the 
well  known  Bendi  kai  of  the  Tamils,  are  highly 
80.     The  fruits  are  boiled  whole  and  served 
up  as  a  vegetable  :  or  the  seeds  are  added  like 
faariey  to  aoup,  and  are  demulcent    The  young 
poda  are  pickled  like  capers,  its  ripe  seeds  when 
allowed  to  dry,  and  parched,  can  with  difficulty 
be  distiDgmshed  from  genuine  coffee.     Its  mu- 
cilage has  been  recommended  as  a  demulcent,  in 
eougbsy    in  the  form  of  lozenges,  but  they  are 
not  easily  digested.     The  deep  purple  juice  of 
the  atigmaa  can   be   c6mmunicated  to  paper^ 
Doctor  Riddell  strongly  recommends  this  plant 
as  furnishing  an  excelleut  fibre  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.   The  fibres  are  said  to  be  exported 
to  a  small  extent  from  India,  as  one  of  the 
hemps  of  commerce,  and  by  Pr. Roxburgh's  expert- 
mentSy  a  bundle  of  them  bore  a  weight  of  lbs.  79 
when  dry  and  lbs.  95  when  wet.     At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  samples  were  received  from 
various  districts,  but  nearly  all  discoloured  and 
their  strength  impaired  by  steeping.  They  retain 
their  gloas  even  when  very  brown  and  rotten. — 
Awterican     Commiiiee   of  FatenU  for  1854; 
0'8kaughneg»y^  Di$pen9ary,  pp.  216-217  ;  Pkar- 
wuteapma^  p.  434  ;  Hoxb,  Flor,    Indiea,  III.  p. 
210;  Rc^le,  lib.  Plants ;  Usrful  Plants ;  Madras 
StkUiiiois  Juries^  Reports ;  London  Exhibition  of 
1862  ;  Mason. 
ABBLM03CHU3  FICULNEUS.  ^.  ^  A.; 

Hibiscus  proatratus,  Roxb, 

Pttupu  Benda.  Tau.  \  Nella  Beoda.  Tam. 

Bowers  white.  The'  bark  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  white  reticulated  fibre  similar  to 
that  obtained  from  the  mulberry,  and  useful 
for  gunny  bags  and  paper.  It  grows  abundant- 
ly on  the  black  cotton  soils  of  India.  At  the 
Madraa  Exhibition  of  1855,  Mr.  Jaffrey  ex- 
hibited a  very  good  clean  sample  of  this  fibre, 
of  grsaiileDgth,  but  not  very  strong.—  Madras 
XxkmUiM  Juries*  Reports  ;  Robert  Brown. 

ABELMOSCHUS  MOSCHATUS.  Mmch? 

^.  §r  A'  f  fr»  lc% 


Hibifloua  abelmoschus,  Roxb.  A  Rheede, 


Hob^-Maahk.  ...An. 

Barln-wakl.  ...Bubm. 

Kapa  KinaisBa.  ...Cykoh. 

Haak-lCallow .  ...  Kng. 

Kala-kasturi.  ...BuK. 

KalakMteri.  ...Qua. 

llii«hk*«bBa.  ...Bum. 


Kastnri.   ...        ...Hnn). 

Catt-kasturi.    ...Maleal. 

Cubta-kaaturi.  „ 

Kastura  Benda,     ...Tam. 
Vittulei-kaaturi.  ...Tam. 

Karpura  benda.     ...Tel. 


A  gaudy  flowering  annual  with  blood  coloured 
eyes,  on  its  large  yellow  blossoms,  a  native, 
of  various  parts  of  India,  flowering   in  the 


'  rainy  and   cold  seasons.     Its  brown  seeds  arc, 
the   Hub-ul-Mashk  .of   the    Arabs,   so  called 
because  of  their  smell  and  taste  resembling  a 
mixture  of  mask  and   amber,  and>  on  burn- 
ing,   a  similar    odour  is  evolved.     They  are 
kidney-shaped  and  of  the  9ize  of  hemp-seed,  and 
are  used  to  perfume  powders   and   pomatums. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  bazaars  and  are  re- 
puted to  be  useful  in  snake  bites,  when  bruised 
and  applied  externally  and  internally,  orbruised 
and  steeped   in  rum  or  arrack.     In  Dr.  Rox'«  . 
burgh's  experiments,  the   fibre  broke  with    a 
weight  of  107  lbs.     The  plant,  like  A.  esculen*      ^ 
tus,  abounds  in  mucilage,  and  is  said  to  be  used 
in  Northern  India,  to   clariy    sugar.     Sir  W. 
O'Shaughnessy  did  not  find  the  seeds  to  have 
any  emetic   property  as  alleged  by  Dancer. — 
Roxburgh^  III,  802  ;   O'Shavghnessy.p.  217  ; 
Masoii^s  Tenasnerim  ;  Juries*  Reports  Madras 
Exhibition  ;  Useful  Plants  of  India. 

ABELMOSCHUS  TETRAPHYLLA.  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  Mr.  Jaifrcy 
exhibited  an  excellent,  white  and  strong  fibre, 
obtained  from  this  plant.  Its  flowers  large, 
yellow,  with  a  dark  centre :  abundant  iu 
Girgaum  woods,  Bombay.  Wight  in  his  Icones* 
9^1,  figures,  also,  A.  angulosus. 

ABERMOORDAH.   Pbrs.  tdfij^}  Sponge. 
ABQINAH.    Arab.     AjjJ^J    Glass. 
ABGOON.  Pebs.    ^/j^    Starch. 
ABHAL.^Pbr8.  J^^I     Berries  of  Juniperus 
communis :  Juniper  berries^ 
AB-I-DHANG.  Pbrs.    ^JiJb^  J]  This  is 

the  usual  drink  amongst  the  Ilyats  in  Northern 
Persia.  It  ih  butter  milk  weakened  with 
water,  and  to  which  a  little  salt  is  added. 

ABHAYA  DEVA,  a  king  of  the  Pala  dynasty 
of  Gaur,  about  A.  D.  1439. 

ABHIANGANA  ST'NANAM.  Amongst  Hin- 
dus,  a  ceremonial,  on  the  wedding  day,  when 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  anointed  with  oil. 
See  Hindu. 

ABHIDHARMMA,  the  third  division  of  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Singhalese  buddhists, 
addressed  to  the  Dewas  and  Brahmas.— -.iTy^^r'a 
Eastern  Monachism,  p.  433. 

ABHIGNYAWA.  Amongst  the  Singhalese 
buddhists,  five  great  powers  attached  to  tho 
Rahatship — Hyder*s Eastern  Monaehisnit  P'  ^3 8  •         I 

ABHIKARANA-SAMATADHARMMA.  A 
class  of  buddhist  priestly  misdemeanours.^— 
JTyder*s  Eastern  Monachism, p.  4Sd, 

ABHIMANIA.     See  Inscriptions. 

ABHIR.    Hind.    Cow-herd. 

ABHIRA,  the  shepherd  country,  an  ancient 
name  for  the  country  between  the  Tapti  and  Do- 
vagurh. 

ABHUTI  TBASTVAR.   See  Hindu. 


ABIES. 


AJBIES  BltUK^KUNA. 


AB-I-BALADy  a  mouDtain  torrent  in  Su* 
siana.    See  KhuziBtan. 

ABIES,  the  Fir  genus  of  coniferous  plants, 
has  mauy  species  wbioh  produce  valuable 
timbers*  They  grow  in  the  Himalayas,  in 
Japan,  the  Philippines  and  China.  Dr.  Hooker 
aaySy  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  that  Abies 
Brunoniana,  A.  Smithiana,  and  A.  Webbiana, 
with  Larix  Griffitbii  are  the  only  pines  whose 
woods  are  considered  very  useful ;  and  that  iu 
Sikkim,  none  produce  any  quantity  of  resin,  tur- 
pentine, or  pitch,  which  may  perhaps  be  account- 
^  ed  for  by  the  humidity  of  the  climate'— At 
Choongtam,  in  Sikkim,  the  yew  appears  at  7000 
feet,  whilst^  on  the  outer  ranges  (as  on  Tonglo), 
it  is  only  found  at  9,500  to  10,000  feet;  and 
whereas  on  Tonglo  it  forms  an  immense  tall  tree 
with  long  sparse  branches  and  slender  droop* 
log  twigs,  growing  amongst  gigantic  magnolias 
and  oaks,  at  Choongtam  it  is  small  and  ri}(id» 
and  much  resembling  in  appearance  the  English 
churchyard  yew.  At  8,000  feet,  the  Abies  firu- 
noniana  is  found,  a  tree  quite  unknown  further 
south.  But  neither  the  larch  nor  the  Abie$  Smilh- 
iana  (Khutrow)  accompanied  it.  The  yew, 
he  says,  spreads  east  from  Kashmir  to  the  Assam 
Himalaya  and  the  Khasia  mountains  ;  and  the 
Japan,  Philippine  Islands,  Mexican, and  other  N. 
and  S.  American  yews  belong  to  the  same  widely 
diffused  species.  In  the  Kha9ia,(its  most  southern 
district)  it  is  found  as  low  as  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  In  descending  from  Nango  in  East 
Nepaul,  I)r.  Hooker  passed  at  first  through 
rhododendron  and  juniper,  then  through  black 
silver  fir  {Abies  fFeibiana^tind  below  that,  near 
the  river,  he  came  to  the  Himalayan  larch,  a 
tree  quite  unknown,  except  from  a  notice  in  the 
journals  of  Mr.  Griffith,  who  found  it  in 
Bhutan.  It  is  a  small  tree,  twenty  to  forty 
feet  high,  perfectly  similar  in  general  characters 
to  a  European  larch,  but  with  larger  cones, 
which  are  erect  upon  the  very  long,  pensile, 
whip-like  branches.  He  adds,  its  leaves,  now 
red,  were  falling,  and  covering  the  rocky  ground 
on  which  it  grew,  scattered  amongst  other 
trees.  It  is  called  '^  Saar"  by  the  Lepchas  and 
Cis-Himalayan  Tibetans^  and  '^Boargasella"  by 
the  Nepaulese,  who  say  it  is  found  as  far  west  as 
the  beads  of  the  Cosi  river  :  it  does  not  inhabit 
Central  'or  West  Nepaul,  nor  the  North- West 
Himalaya.  The  distribution  of  the  Himalayan 
pines,  he  says,  is  very  renuirkable.  The  Deodar 
has  not  been  seen  east  of  Nepal,  nor  the  Pinus 
Oerardtana,  Oupresim  torulota  or  Juntperus 
commuHtt.  On  the  other  hand,  Podoearpui  is  con- 
fined to  the  east  of  Katmandoo.  Abies  Bruno* 
niana  does  not  occur  west  of  the  Gogra,  nor 
the  larch  west  of  the  Cosi,  nor  funeresl  cypress 
(an  introduced  plant  however)  west  of  the 
TeesU.  in  Sikkim.  Of  the  twelve  Sikkim  and 
Bhotan  Conifercg  (including  yew,  juniper,  and 
Fodocarpus)  dght  are  common  to  the  North- 


west Himalaya  (west  of  Nepal)  and  four  are 
not :  of  the  thirteen  natives  of  the  North-west 
provinces,  again>  only  five  are  not  found  in 
Sikkim,  and,  he  adds,  I  have  given  their 
names  below,  because  tiiey  show  how  European 
the  absent  ones  are,  either  specifically  or 
in  affinity.  I  have  stated,  he  continues,  that  the 
Deodar  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  This  is  now  a  prevalent  opinion, 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
more  Himalayan  plants  are  now  ascertaiaed  to 
be  European  than  had  been  supposed  before  they 
were  compared  with  European  specimens  ;  such 
are  the  yew,  Juniperut  communii,  Berberis  vul» 
pans,  Quercus  baUoia,  Fopulus  alba  and  Euphra- 
ticA,  &c.  The  cones  of  the  Deodar  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  :  the 
Deodar  has,  generally,  longer  and  more  paia 
bluish  leaves  and  weeping  branches,  but  these 
characters  seem  to  be  unusually  developed  in 
English  gardens  ;  for  several  persons,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Deodar  at  Simla  when 
asked  to  point  it  out  in  the  Kew  gardens,  have 
indicated  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  when 
shown  the  Deodar,  declare  that  they  never  saw 
that  plant  in  the  Himalaya. — Hooker's  Him* 
Jour.  vol.  IL  p.  41.  Mr.  Hodgson  in  hia 
Nagasahi  (pp.  842-3)  gives,  nine  species  of 
Abies,  as  occurring  in  that  island,  viz.» 

A,  Tsuga  S  and  Z.  (  A.  Alcoquiana,  Likdlht. 

A.  (Pices)  flrma         „        A.  Bifida.  S  and  Z. 

A.  (    „  )  homolepia  „ 
A.  Microaperma.  Lxnd. 
A.  Veitobu     Lindlkt. 


A.  Bifida. 
A.  Jezoensia 

and 
A.  Smithiana,  Loudon, 


Some  botanists  bring  some  of  the  pines, 
into  this  genus,  while  others  put  speciea  of 
Abies  amongst  the  pines.  A.  Araragi  of 
Siebold,  is  a  Japan  tree  with  a  brown  wood, 
used  for  various  domestic  purposes,  and  the  A. 
Momi,  Sieb.  also  of  Japan,  is  valued  for  the 
whiteness  and  fine  grain  of  its  wood. 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  between  the 
Deodar  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Pinua 
cedrus  of  Linneeus,  which  grows  in  Lebanon 
and  the  Taurus  Range,  the  latter  seems  a 
distinct  species. — Dr.  Hooker's  Him.  Joum. 
Vol  II,  p.  41;  Hodgson's  Nagasahi  342-3; 
Punjab  Report  '^ 

ABIES  BAL8AMEA,  the  Balm  ol  GUead. 
See  Evergreens,  Gums  and  Resins. 

ABIES  BRUNONIANA,  Hooker. 

Pinua  Brunoniana,  Wall. 

„     dumosa,       Lanib, 

Deciduous  Silver  Fir.  Eko.  |  Semadoong.  Tm. 

Grows  in  Nepaul,  Bhutan  and  Gossain  Than. 
This  species  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  Dr.  Hook* 
er  ;  who  at  one  place,  says,  that  the  wood  of 
Abies  Brunoniana  ("  Semadoong")  is  like  the 
others  in  appearance  but  is  not  durable  ;  ita 
bark  is  however  very  useful.    Stacks  of  dif« 
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ABIES  SMITHIANA. 

ferent  softs  of  pinewood  were  stored  for  export  j 
to  Thibet,  all  thatched  with  the  bark  of  Miei  ^ 
JBrwioniana.  In  the  dense  and  gigantic  foreet 
of  Akei  Bnmaniana  and  silver  fir,  he  measured 
one  of  the  former  trees,  and  found  it  twenty, 
eight  feet  in  girth.— It  grows  occasionally  in 
dense  forests,  to  a  height  of  70  to  80  feet,  with 
a  dear  trunk  of  from  14  to  20  fef  t,  and  a 
spreading,  yery  branching  head.—i&tp.  Cyc. : 
Hooker^s  Him.  Journal 


ABIES  DEODARA. 

Pinus  Deodars,  Lambert. 
Cedrus,    do. 


Kelon    of    Kulln  and 
KaDgra. 
Deva  darSy     Hind. 


flacved  Indiaa  Fir,  fiim. 
Deodara,  „ 

Biar,  Hazara. 

A  magnifioent  tree  with  a  trunk  from  12  to 

80  feel  in  girth,  growing  on  the  mountains  of 

Kfidar    Kantba,    Nepaul  and   Thibet,    up    to 

heighta  of  7,000  and  1 2,000  feet,  as  also  in  the 

woods  of  Almorah,  at  KuUu  and  Kangra  and 

in  Kaghao  Hazara.     It  resembles  the  cedar  of 

Lebanon,  bat,  nnlike  it,  the   resinous  wood  of 

the  Deodar  i*  very  durable,  lastinj?  from  200  to 

400  years.     It  has  succeeded  well  in  England. 

^RoyW9  niustr.  p.  360  ;  Unff,  Gyc.  ;  Hooker^s 

Em.  J(mr. ;  Punjab  lUport,  p.  79  &  180. 

ABIES  KHUTfiOW.  Syn.  of  Abies  Smith- 
iana. 

ABIES  KGSMPFERI. 

Pinoa  K»mpferi,  Lamb. 

A  native  of  Japan ;  found  wild  upon  the 
mountains  of  Fako.      ♦ 

ABIES  LARIX.  See  Evergreens. 

ABIES  MOEINDA.  Syn.  of  Abies  Smith- 
iana. 

ABIES  PICEA.  Sec  Evergreens. 
'ABIES  EESINA.  See  Turpentine. 
ABIES  SMITHIANA,  Hooker. 

Abies  Khutrow  ? 
„      morinda  ? 
Pinus  Smithiana,  Wallich. 


Indian  Silver  Fir.  Eira. 
Spmee  Fir«  „ 

Seh.  Lepch. 


Bsi-  KuLLU. 

.9  Kanqra. 

EachaD.    Kaohait. 


This  tree  attains   an  enormous  size  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Himakyaa,  growing  with  nearly 
q»posite     branches.      Dr.      Hooker,    at  one 
jrface.  tells  us,  that  the  spruce,  jidies  SnUlhiaHUy 
"  Seh"   has  white  wood,  which  is  employed 
for    posts  and   beams.     At    another,     when 
mentioning  that  the  beautiful  Deodar  was  seen 
towering  above  the  other  trees,  and,  although  all 
tke  spedmens  were  comparatively  young,  they 
*we  yet  striking  and  graceful,  he  adds  that, 
icar  it,  was  AbitM  SmiiMana,     It  had  a  dark 
ad  sombre  appearance,  yet  it  was  peculiarly 
giaeeOil,  owin^c  to  its  symmetrical  form  and 
looiewhat  pendulous  habit.    Again,  he  says 
t*st  towards  lAuteng,  in  Sikkim,  the  path  left 


AB-r-MA. 

the  river,  and  passed  through  a  wood  of  Abies 
Smithiana,  which  is  also  called  A.  KAutrow,  A. 
Morinda.  Dr.  Hooker  had  not  before  seen  this 
tree  in  the  Himalaya  :  it  is  a  spruce  fir,  much 
resembling  the  Norway  spruce  in  general  ap- 
pearance,  but  with  longer  pendulous  branches. 
The  wood  is  white,  and  considered  indifferent 
though  readily  cleft  into  planks.—jffopiter** 
Him,  Jour.  ;  Punjab  Reports 
ABIES  THUNBERGIL 


Pinus  Thunbergii,  Laimb. 
A  scarce  plant  in  Japan. 
ABIES  TORAlSrO.  SUbold. 
ABIES  PINDKOW,  Royle. 

Pindrow,  Hind.  |  Morinda,  Hind. 

A  magnificent  species,  even  to  the  limits  of 
the  forests,  growing  in  Kemaon  along  with  the 
Deodar.  It  comes  near,  and  Hooker  describes  it 
as  identical  with  A.  Smithiana,  A.  Webbiana^ 
— RoyWsMlmtr. 

ABIES  WEB  BI ANA,  Hooker. 

Pinus  spectabilis.  Lamb, 
a     Webbisna,  Wallich. 

Webb's  Fir.  Knq.  I  Gobrea.       Hind.  P 

Purple  coned  Fir.   Eno.  I  Sallur.  „       f  • 

Silver  Pir.  ,.     |  Oouum.  „        | 

CJhilrow  of  Northern  Hi-  |  Dunshin^       „       ? 

malaya.     |  Tos,  Kullu  and  Kangr^, 

This  fir  tree  grows  at  great  elevations  on  the 
Himalayas,  where  it  is  one  of  the    principal 
ornaments  of  the  forests.     It  attains  a  height  of 
80  or  90  feet,  with  a  diameter  near  the  ground 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet.    Dr.  Hooker  tells  us  that 
at  Choongtam,  this  tree  attains  thirty-five  feet 
m  girth,  with  a  trunk  unbranched,  for  forty 
feet.     As  the  subject  of  firewood  is  of  eveiy  day 
mtercst  to  the   traveller  in  these  regions,  he 
mentions  that  the  rhododendron  woods  afford 
poor  fires;  juniper   burns  the  brightest,  and 
with   least  smoke;   eddies   JTebbiana,    though 
emitting  much  smoke,  gives  a  cheerful  fire,  far 
superior  to  larch,  spruce,  or  Jbiei  Brunoniana. 
At  Darjiling,  oak  is  the   common  fuel ;  alder  • 
isslsogood.     Chesnut  is   invariably  used  for 
blacksmiths'   charcoal.    Magnolia  has    a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  laurel  burns  very  badly. 
According  to   Hooker,   the  silver  fir   {Abie* 
Webbiana,  Dunshing)  also  splits   well ;  it  is 
white,  soft,  and   highly  prwed   for   durability. 
Dr.  Cleghorn  says  it  is  not  much  vslued  and  is 
used  for  shingles.     The  larch  of  Northern  Asia 
(Zam  Europoea)  is  said  to  produce  a  pungent 
smoke  which  Dr.  Hooker  never  observed  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Sikkim  species.— iZoo^tfr's 
-CTm.  Jour ;  Royle'^  III  Him.  Botany^  /p.  850  ; 
Timber  Trees,  2nd  Ed.  p.  189j  Punjab  Eepari. 
See  Evergreens. 
AB-i-GUL.  Pjbrs.  Hose  Water. 
ABIM.  Sing.    Opium. 
AB-i-MA.  Pers.     Literally  mother  of  the 
waters,  the  Amoo  or  Oxus  river. 


ABKAKRY. 


ABLUTIONS. 


ABINAlTTA.  Sinoh.  Poppy  seed. 
ABIR.  Ab«     Ambergris. 

ABIR.  j^  Akab.  KANDA.  Hind,  a  per- 
fumed powder,  which  is  rubbed  on  the  face  or 
body,  or  sprinkled  on  clothes  to  scent  them  : 
There  are  many  receipts,  bat  one  kind  is  com- 
posed of  rice  flour,  or  the  powdered  bark  of  the 
mango  tree  or  deodar,  camphor  and  aniseed.  A 
superior  kind  is  prepared  from  powdered  sandal- 
wood or  wood  aloes.  Curcuma  Kerumbet  (Ku- 
choor],  or  Corcuma  zedoaria  (ambi  huldee),  rose 
flowers,  camphor,  and  civet  cat  perfume,  pound - 
ed,  sifted  and  mixed.  In  every  case  it  is  a  mixed 
perfume,  of  which  the  principal  ingredients 
are  yellow  sandal,  violets,  orange  flowers,  aloes- 
wood,  musk,  true  spikenard  and  rose  water. 
It  is  a  term  applied  in  India,  to  any  perfum- 
ed powder,  and  is  often  given  to  Curcuma 
zerumbet  and  saffron  q.  v. — fferkloit.    See  also 

A.nAPT 

AB-i-RAWAN.  Pers.  Pine  Muslin. 

AB-i-SHEREEN.  Pees.  The  Hindyan  Biver- 
ABISHEQAM.  Sams.     Makes  a  part  of  the 
Pancha     Shegam,    a   hindu    ceremony   which 
consists    in     pouring    milk    on    the    lingam. 
This  liquor  is  afterwards  kept  with  great  oare, 
and  some  drops  are  given  iu  the  Pancha  Shegam 
to  dying  people,  that  they  may  merit  the  de- 
lights of  the  Kalaisson.    Traces  of  this  Abishe- 
gam  ceremony  are  found  in  the  earliest  antiquity. 
The  primitive  race  of  men  had  a  kind  of  sacri- 
fices, called  Libation,  which  was  performed  by 
pouring  some  liquor,  but  especially  oil,  in  honour 
of  the  divinity.     The    natives  of  India  have 
preserved  this  custom,    not  only  in  respect  to 
the  lingam,  but  also  in  honour  of  their  other 
deities.     They    usually  offer  them     libations, 
wash  them   with  cocoanut  oil,  melted  butter,  or 
water  of  the  Ganges.     Tbey  always  rub  them 
with  oil  or  butter  when  they  address  prayers, 
or  present  offerings  to  them  ;  so  that  all  their 
idols  are  black,  smoked,  plastered,   and  dirtied 
with  a  fetid   grease.     The  Talopoins  of  Pegu, 
and  Ava,   and  the  priests  of  Siam,  also  wash 
their  idols    with  milk,  oil,  and  other  liquids. 
It  is  well  known  also,  that  the  Jews  have  had 
sacred  stones,  which  they  anoint  with  oil,  and 
to   which  they    gives  the  name  of  Betyle. — 
Sonneraft  Voffage,  /?.  159  &  160. 

ABISTADA  Lake,  between  Hamoon  and  the 
Kabul  river,  is  a  receptacle  for  the  waters  of 
Affgbanistao.  No  two  authorities,  however, 
agree  about  its  extent,  which  no  doubt  varies 
with  the  seasons ;  some  describe  it  as  being  iu 
appearance  an  inland  sea,  while  others  confine 
its  diameter  to  a  few  miles.— ^rt^uA  World  in 
ike  East,  Ritchie,  Vol  II.  p.  U. 

AB-i-ZAL.  A  river  in  Khuzistan  which 
unites  with  the  Kherkha  river. 

ABKAR&T.  Bevenue  derived  in  India 
from  duties  levied  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 


inebriating  liquors,  as  toddy,  pachwai,  and 
arrack  ;  also  on  intoxicating  drugs,  whether  in 
substanoe,  infusion  or  extract,  as  opium,  bhang, 
churrus  :  also  on  certain  licensed  distilleries,  and 
on  shops  licensed  to  sell  by  retail. — WiUon* 

ABLAK.  jfJU)  AfiAB.  Hind.  Pees.  Piebald. 

ABLOOS,  Beno.  Diospyros  ebenum,  Indian 
Ebony  or  Smooth  date  plum  tree. 

ABLUTIONS  amongst  the  Hebrews,  Hin- 
dus and  Mahomedans  are  very  carefully  attend- 
ed, and  are  included  as  part  of  their  religious 
rituals.     They  are  allotted  to  various  periods  of 
the  day,  and  varied  to  meet  particular  forms  of 
purification.     Tlie  Hebrew  ceremonial,  as  still 
practised  by  their  Jewish  successors,  is   laid 
down  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  is  generally 
followed  by  mahomedans,  both  for  men   and 
women,  mahomedans  using  dry  sand   of  the 
desert  when  water  is  not  obtainable  for  their 
Wazu,    before  prayers.     The  hindu   ritual   is 
severe  on  this  point,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
sacred  Qanges  crowds  of  men  and  women  may 
be  daily  deserved.    Their  Sthnanam,  however, 
as  also  their  ritual  purification  before  eating 
may  equally  be  performed  in  their  own  houses. 
The  Buddhists  of  Asia  are  less  strict.    Though 
so  frequently  enjoined  in  the  Bible,  as  parts  of 
religious  ceremonials  they  are  even  more  strin- 
gently carried  out  by  Hindus,  though  less  strin- 
gently  so   by    Mahomedans.     The   Hebrews, 
in    6enesis   xxxv.    2,   were  ordered  to  put 
away  the  strange  gods ;  be   clean,  and  change 
your  garments,   and  a  itindoo  considers  those 
cloths  defiled  in  which  he  has  been  employed  in 
business,  and  always  changes  them  before  eating 
and  worship.     Again,  in   Genesis  XLiii.  24, 
*'  The  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's  house, 
and  gave  them  water,  and  they   washed  their 
feet,"  and  with  Hindus,  as  soon  as  a  guest  enters, 
one  of  the  first  civilities  is  presenting  water  to 
wash  his  feet.     So   indispensable   is  this,  that 
water  to  wash  the  feet  makes  a  part  of  the  offer- 
ings to  an  image.     Solomon's  Song,  v.  8,  says, 
I  have   washed   my  feet ;  how  shall   I  defile 
them  P     A  Hindu  wipes  or  washes  his  feet  be- 
fore he  retires  to  rest.    If  called  from  his  bed, 
he  often  excuses  himself,  as  he  shall  daub  his 
feet ;  and  as   he  does   not   wear  shoes  in  the 
house,   and   the  floor  is  of  clay,  the  excuse 
seems  very  natural.    In  Leviticus  xiv.  8,  9, 
and    52 ;   relating   to    personal   undeanness, 
there  are  similar  customs  prevalent  among  the 
Hindus,  but  in  the  Mosaical  institutions  there 
is  no  law  like  that  of  the  Hindus,  which  rules 
that  a  Bramhan  becomes  unclean  by  the  touch,  i 
of  a  Sudra,  or  a  dog,  or  the  food  of  other  i 
castes.— The  Hindu  food  ritual  is  given  in  Mark  i 
VII.  3,  where  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews, 
except  they  wash  their  hands  oft,  eat  not,  for 
bathing  is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the 
^  first  meal  of  the  day,  and  washing  the  h^da 
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ABOO  OB  ABU. 


ABOO  BAKR. 


and  feet  is  equally  so  before  the  eyening  meal. 
Hahomedans  use  water  or  sand,  before  prayers, 
before  meals,  and  after  many  ordinary  occurren- 
ces.—  Word* 9  Hiitdusi  Herklol*8  Kanun-i'Islam, 

ABNUS.   iriSj\  Aeab.   Goz.  Hind,  and 

(br8.  Diospyros  ebenaster.  See  Ebony,  Dios- 
pyros,    Ebenus. 

ABOO  or  ABU  in  Lat.  24^  46'  N.  and  Long. 
72°  46'  E.  in  Hajwars,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Aiaralli  range,  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Deesa,  the 
top  of  the  peak,  at  the  station,  being  3,850 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  large  isolated 
mountain^  in  the  territory  of  the  Bao  of  Serobi ; 
45  miles  N.  E.  fiom  the  military  cantpnment  of 
Deesa,  and  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Aravalli  range, 
finom  which  it  appears  to  be  distinct*  It  is 
situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  desert 
of  Bsjpootana,  and  one  of  the  philanthropic 
Lawrence  Asylums  has  been  located  on  it. 
It  ia  a  magnificent  mass  of  mountain  in  the 
western  extremity  of  Ajmeer,  with  a  fine  lake 
00  the  top  of  the  hill,  of  which  drawings  were 
takea  by  Captain  Grindlay.  Its  summit  is  cover- 
ed with  exquisite  vegetation,  in  which  white  and 
yellow  jasmin  and  wild  roses  predominate ;  every 
glen  and  knoll  has  its  tradition  and  romance, 
and  the  Jain  temples  of  white  marble  offer  ex- 
attpka  of  arohiteetural  decoration  which  proba- 
hly  are  unequalled  in  the  world  for  elaboration 
and  costliness*  Its  fame  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  pilgrinis  appear  to  have  been  attracted  to 
its  sacred  temples  since  A*  P.  1034,  though  no 
Dotioe  was  taken  of  it  in  the  maps  of  India 
hthn  the  year  1806-  Hindoo  temples  are 
said  to  have  existad  here  in  remote  ages,  dedi- 
cated to  Siva  and  Vishnu :  but  all  traces  of  them 
have  disappeared.  On  their  traditional  site  at 
Dilwam,  the  famous  Jain  temples  now  ^tand, 
huili  by  Bimul  Sah,  a  rich  Jain  merchant,  and 
otbers  ;  for,  in  Hindu-Jain  estimation,  Aboo  is 
the  holiest  spot  on  earth.  The  base  of  Mount 
Aboo  b  abou^IS  miles  long,  II  broad,  and  50  in 
drcomferenoe.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sandy 
plains,  and  the  ascent  is  consequently  steep  and 
winding.  The  slopes  of  the  hill  sre  generally 
speaking,  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  ;  the  in- 
tervcaing  herbage  affording  pasturage  durinjr 
moti  parts  of  the  year  to  the  adventurous  village 
cuttle.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  very  irregu- 
lar; consisting  of  peaks,  ridges,  and  valleys, 
sloping  plateaux,  and  extensive  basins.  The 
Ugliest  point  is  called  Guru  Sicher,  and  is  6^700 
fiert  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  average 
height  of  the  station  is  4,000  feet.  Colonel 
Tod  describea  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Aboo,  as  the  site  in  which,  from  the  most 
SMeni  times,  the  ascetics  known  as  Aghora  or 
Maida-khor,  or  man-eaters  have  resided.  The 
ahongines  of  the  hill  appear  to  have  been  a 
ml  of  Bheels.  They  seem  at  some  time  or 
to  hafc  become  mixed  with  marauding 


Rajpoots  from  the  plains,  and  with  the  workmen 
who  were  so  long  engaged  in  building  the  I)il- 
warra  temples.  This  mixed  race  call  themselves 
Loke,  and  are  now  in  possession  of  almost  all 
the  land  under  cultivation. 

Taking  a  section  of  about  sixty  miles  in 
the  Alpine  Aravalli,  from  the  ascent  at  the  capi- 
tal of  Oodipoor,  passing  through  Oguna,  Pa* 
nurna,  and  Meerpoor,  to  the  western  descent 
near  Birohi,  the  land  is  inhabited  by  communi- 
ties of  the  aboriginal  races^  living  in  a  state  of 
primeval  and  almost  savage  independence, 
owning  no  paramount  power,  paying  no  tribute, 
but  with  all  the  simplicity  of  republics  ;  their 
leaders,  with  the  title  of  Hawut,  being  heredi- 
tary. Thus  the  Rawut  of  the  Oguna  commune 
can  assemble  five  thousand  bows,  and  several 
others  can  on  occasions  muster  considerable 
numbers.  Their  habitations  are  dispersed 
through  the  vallies  in  small  rude  hamlets  near 
their  pastures  or  places  of  defence.  Aboo 
is  subject  to  frequent  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
The  Rao  of  Sirohi,  at  first  with  some  difficulty, 
was  induced  to  approve  of  the  sacred  ground 
being  used  as  a  station  for  European  residents 
and  soldiers.  As  a  Sanitarium,  the  most 
beneficial  season  for  a  change  to  Aboo  is  the 
hot  weather.  The  cool  and  mild  monsoon 
season,  is  also  adapted  to  many  cases  that 
droop  and  sink  in  the  hot  monsoon  weather  of 
the  plains.  The  winter  months  from  December 
to  March  are  very  healthy  to  most  men,  but 
should  be  avoided  by  those  suffering  from  any 
organic  visceral  disease,  lung  affections,  syphili- 
tic or  rheumatic  wealcness. 
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Dr,  Cbok,  in  B.  Medical  Tranaaclions,  No.  VI, 
New  Series,  1860./?.  1897-8;  Buui'e  Catalo^e ; 
Cunningham^e  Bhilaa  Topes  ;  Tod*s  TraveU,  p, 
84.    See  Aghora,  Khatri. 

A600  AREESH,  a  district  of  Yemen.  See 
■TfiZftii 

ABOO  BAKR,  the  first  Kalif  after  Maho- 
med. Mahomed  married  his  daughter.  See 
Ali  ;  Masailma  El-Aswad,  Abu-bakr. 


ABOR. 


ABORIGINES  OF  IKDIA.' 


ABOO  KARIB,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Himyaritic  monarcha.  He  was  commonly 
called  Tobba.  In  A.  D,  1^06,  he  covered  the 
Kaaba  with  a  tapestry  of  leather  and  supplied 
its  door  with  a  lock  of  gold*  See  Kaba. 

ABOOIj-FAZL,  or  according  to  the  Arabic 
pronunciation,  Abou'l-Feda,  a  mahomedan  his- 
torian, who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar.  He  was  the  eminent  minister  of  that 
great  king,  and  his  land  settlements  are  still 
quoted  in  India*  He  was,  alsoy  enabled,  by 
the  most  assiduous  researches,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Pundits,  to  publish  a  Compendium 
of  Hindu  Jurisprudence  in  the  Ayeen  Akbaree, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  genuine 
communication  of  its  principles  to  persons  of  a 
different  religion. —  Ohatfield*%  Eindustan,  p. 
SI 6.   See  Kashmir.  Samarcand. 

ABOO  MAHATMA.  A  valuable  ancient 
book  presented  to  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  by 
Colonel  Tod  »'*-^Rajasikan,  Vol.  I.  p.  6. 

ABOR*  BOR  and  ABOH  is  an  Assamese  name 
for  a  people  who  call  themselves  Pa  dam.  Bor 
means  tribute,  hence  Abor  free  from  tribute, 
and  the  Padams  are  so  arranged,  into  the  payers 
of,  and  non-payers  of  tribute.  They  occupy  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra  river.  They  dwell  in  about  lat. 
27^  north  and  long.  95  east  t^  the  south  of 
the  Bor-Abor,  and  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the 
Dihong  river,  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Hima- 
layas on  the  bordiers  of  Thibet  and  China.  Their 
capital  is  Membu,  and  higher  up  are  the  Bor 
AborSj  whose  capital  is  Simons:*  The  cnpital 
of  the  Abors  contained  about  300  houses  :  the 
surrounding  country  contains  palms^  jack  and 
India-rubber  trees,  and  they  practice  artificial 
irrigation  aud  use  suspension  bridging  of  rattan. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  Abor  woman  to  have 
two  husbands,  living  under  the  same  roof,  they 
being  brothers.  They  bring  to  the  plains  in 
the  cold  weather,  musk,  skins  of  the  musk-deer, 
ivory,  copper  pots  and  a  poison  called  '*  Bees" 
extensively  used  in  Assam  to  poison  arrows, 
and  probably  a  product  from  one  of  the 
Aconites.  When  first  known  they  made  periodical 
descents  on  the  plains.  They  do  not  eat  beef,  but 
eat  the  buffalo.  They  carry  bows  and  arrows> 
some  of  which  are  poisoned*  Their  dress  is  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  Udhal  tree.  Bor  is  also  said  to 
mean  '*  greats*  and  the  term  Bor  Khampti 
is  employed.  The  Bor  Abor  is  the  more  dis- 
tant^  the  more  iudependent  and  stronger  por- 
tion. Their  unmarried  men  live  in  the  Morang^ 
a  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the  village  for 
the  reception  of  strangers,  and  in  this  custom, 
they  resemble  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Archi- 
pelago races.  They  sacrifice  to  certain  deities 
of  the  woods  and  hills.     The  Bor  Abor  lie  on 

Se  higher  hills,  and  the    similarity,  or  otherwise 
their  language  to  the  Abor  is    not  known. 
Considerable  niunbers  of  these  people  are  also 


found  on  the  shores  of  the  two  great  northern 
branches  of  the  Brahmaputra  rvrer. ^'Indian 
Annals  ;  Latham's  descriptwe  Ethnology  — See 
Bibor,  Jubar,  Kulta :  India  ;  Semang ;  Mishmi* 

ABORIGINES  of  INDIA.    There  are  large 
nations  and  innumerable  smaller  races  scattered 
all  over  India,  whose  origin  or  date  of  arrival  in 
the  country  is  wholly  unknown.     The  bulk  of 
these  immigrants  seem  however  to  have  come 
from  beyond  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  at 
times  ranging  between  3,000  and  1,000  ytora 
before   the    Christian  era.     Small  bodies,   in 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Peninsula,  appear  to 
be  of  Western  origin,  probably  from  ancient 
Babylonia.     There  are  people  in  the  Soutbera 
parts  of  the  Peninsulas  of  India  and  Malacca, 
with  marked  Negro  features,  and  such  recur  in 
the  Archipelago  Islands,  with  traces  also,  in  the 
valleys  of  Northern  India,  as  if  there  had  onoe 
been  a  great  Negro  wave  setting  to  the  East. 
It  is  a  subject  of  much  value  to   Ethnologists, 
and  notices  of  many  of  the  races  will  be  found 
under  India.     The   Aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Himalayas  have  been  described  in  the  Orient. 
Chris.  Spec.    1842,  YoL  III.  Second  Series, 
1. — 4.  Those  of  India  by  General  Briggs,  in 
Edin.   Phil.   Jl.  1851,  331,  and  the  language 
of  the  Aboriginal  Hindoos,  Dr.  Stevenson,   in 
Bom.  As,  Trans.    Vol.  I.    168.     Mr.  H.   B. 
Hodgson,  however,  has  bee^a  the  largest  eontri- 
buior,  and  has  described  the  Aborigines  of  India, 
their   languages,  &;c,   in  Bl.  As.  Tr«ns.   1847, 
Vol.  XVI.     Those  of  the  Sub-Himalayas,  Ibid» 
1848,  Vol,  XVII.  73,  and   gave  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  languages  of  those   of  Southern  India» 
N.  Eastern,  and  Central  India,  Ibhl.  1849,  Vol. 
XVIII.  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  651.     Those  of  the 
Neilgherry  Hillis — Buddagars,  Todawars,   Cot- 
ters, and  Mulli-kurumbers,  have  been  given  by 
Col.  Lambton,  in  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  Vol.  IV.  23. 
The  great   bulk    of  the  settlers  in    India^ 
labourers,  farmers,  foresters,  shepherds,  milkmen » 
artificers  and   professional   races,  seem  to  have 
come  from  the  North-west  by  way  of  Kabul  and 
Candahar  ;  down  the  valleys  of  the  Indus,  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  and  to  have  streamed 
through  the  gaps  in   the  Himalayas,  and  from 
the  practice  followed  of  living  apart  in  castes, 
who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry,  each  o€ 
the  immigrant  Hindu  tribes  and  races  are  now 
as  distinctly  marked  as  on  the  day  of  their  first 
appearance.      The     Mahomedans,    even,     who 
have  less  of  such   caste  habits,  although  they 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  follow  the  ancient 
custom  of  marrying  amongst  their  own  people, 
are  still  readily  distinguishable  from  one  an- 
other ;  tall,  powerful,  fair  men  of  the  Affghans, 
fair  robust  Moghuls  from  Tartary,  fair  slender 
nou-aits  from  Southern  Persia,  the  darker  men 
of  Arab  origin,  and  the  powerful,  large  made 
traders,  known  ia  the  south  asLabbe.     All 
I  thesei  amongst  the  Hindusi  Brahmansi  Cht tiia^ 
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Vesyas  and  Sudras,  and  amongst  t^e  Maho- 
medaos,  Syeds,  Shaikhs^  Moghuls  and  Pathans, 
are  in  great  nations.  But;  throughout  all  India, 
in  hamlets,  in  forests  and  ihe  plains,  in  to^irns,  in 
moantain  valleys,  and  on  the  mountains,  are  innu- 
merable smaller  bodies  or  tribes,  with  forms,  and 
habits,  and  following  pursuits,  quite  distinct  from 
each  other.  There  is  no  donbt,  however,  that 
their  languages  show  two  ereat  divisions,  Arian 
and  Turanian.  Mr.  Hodgson  mention s,  that  of 
seven  of  the  southern  tongues,  five  belons?  to  the 
coltivated  chss,  viz.,  Tamil,  Malayalara,  Telujjn, 
Garnataca,  Tulava ;  and  two  to  ihe  uncultivated 
class,  viz.,  Curgi  and  Todava.  In  regard  to  the 
callivated  tongues  of  the  south,  Mr.  Elliot  ob- 
serves that  the  aptitude  of  the  people  at  present  to 
substitute  prakritic  words  for  aboriginal  ones  is 
suck  a  stumbling  block  in  the  search  for  affinities, 
as  to  require  pains  and  knowledge  to  avoid  ;  and 
he  instances  (among  others)  the  common  use'  of 
the  borrowed  word  rakta  foa*  blood,  in  lieu  of 
the  native  term  nethar,  by  which  latter  alone  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  the  unquestionable  ethnic 
reiationship  of  the  Gonds  (even  those  north  of 
the  Vindhya)  with  the  remote  southerns  speak- 
ing Telugii,  Canadi  and  Tulava.  The  Hima- 
layan languages  form  an  exception  to  this  rs- 
samed  general  prevulence  of  the  Tamulian  type 
of  speech.  On  the  subject  of  the  local  limits 
and  mutual  influence  at  the  present  day  of  the 
cultivated  languages  of  the  sonth  upon  each 
other,  Mr.  Elliot  remarks  that  *'  all  the  south- 
em  dialects  become  considerably  intermixed  as 
they  approach  each  other's  limits.  Thus,  the 
three  words  for  egg  used  indifferently  by  the 
people  spe^kiuiT  Canarese,  (matte,  tetti^  gadda) 
arc  evidently  obtained,  the  first  from  the  Tamu- 
lian, matta  ;  the  last,  from  the  Teltigu,  gadda. 
This  intermixturp,  which  is  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence in  all  cognate  tongues,  is  here  promoted 
specially  by  extensive  colonization  of  different 
races,  as  of  theTelugus  into  Southern  India 
under  the  Bijanagar  dynasty;  where  they  still  exist 
as  distinct  communities — ^and  of  the  followers  of 
Hamanuja  Achary  into  Mysore,  where  they  still 
are  to  be  seen  as  a  separate  class  speaking 
Tamil  in  their  families,  and  Carnataca  in  pub- 
lic The  Ueddis  also,  an  enterprising  race  of 
agriculturists,  have  migrated  from  their  original 
seats  near  Bajahmundry,  over  the  whole  of 
Southern  India,  and  even  into  the  Mnhara^htra 
eountry,  where  they  are  conewlered  the  most 
thriving  ryots,  and  are  met  with  as  far  north  as 
Poona."  The  cultivated  tongues  of  Southern  In- 
dia, are  noticed  in  Ellis'  Dissertation  and  Wilson^s 
Mackenzie  Manuscripts.  Of  the  uncultivated 
tongues  of  Southern  India,  he  observes  that 
the  dialects  of  the  Gurumbcrs  and  Irulers  and 
other  mountain  races  of  the  south  are  well  worth 
exploring.  The  pagan  population  of  India  is 
divided  into  two  great  dasses,  viz.,  the  Arian,  or 
liframi,  and  the  Tamulian  or  aboriginal.  The 


unity  of  the  Arian  family,  from  Wales  to  Assan^ 
has  been  demonstrated.  The  Tamulian  race, 
confined  to  India  and  never  distinguished  by 
menial  culture,  offers  a  humbler  subject 
for  inquiry  than  the  Arian.  But,  as  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  many  of  the  scattered 
members  of  the  Tamulian  body  is  still  nearly  as 
little  known  as  is  the  (assumed )f  pristine  entirety 
and  unity  of  that  body,  this  subject  has  two 
parts,  each  of  which  is  of  interest,  to  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  statesman.  The  Tamulians  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  British  suhjects  :  they 
are  counted  by  millions,  extending  from  the 
snows  to  Cape  Comorin  ;  and,  they  are  as  much 
superior  to  the  Arian  Hindus  in  freedom  from 
disqualifying  prejudices,  as  they  ar'e  inferior  to 
them  in  knowledge.  In  every  extensive  jungly 
or  hilly  tract  throughout  India  there  exist 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  in  a 
state  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus.  These  pri- 
mitive races  are  the  ancient  heritors  of  the 
whole  soil,  from  all  the  rich  and  open  parts  of 
which  they  were  expelled  by  the  hindus.  It 
is  a  worthy  object  to  ascertain  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  this  dispersion  of  the  ancient 
owners  of  the  soil  took  place,  at  least  to  de- 
monstrate the  fact,  and  to  bring  again  toge- 
ther the  dissevered  fragments  of  the  body,  by 
means  of  careful  comparison  of  the  languages^ 
physical  attributes,  creed  and  customs  of  the 
several  (assumed)  part?.  It  is  another  object^ 
not  less  interesting,  to  exhibit  the  positive  con* 
dition,  moral  and  material,  of  each  of  these 
societies,  at  once  so  improveable  and  so  needful  of 
improvement,  and  whose  archaic  status,  polity 
and  ideas  offer  such  instructive  pictnres  of  the 
course  of  human  progression.  The  unity  of  the 
Arian  race  has  been  demonstrated  chiefly  through 
lingual  means,  and  much  has  been  done,  of 
late  years  similarly  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of 
the  Tamulian  race.  But  this  is  difficult,  for 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  spoken  tongues 
among  the  Tamulians,  whereof  have  already 
been  ascertained  not  less  than  2S  in  the  li- 
mited sphere  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  inquiries ;  and 
all  these,  though  now  so  different  as  to  be  mutu- 
ally unintelligible  to  the  people  who  use  them, 
require  to  be  unitised.  The  long  and  perfect 
dispersion  and  insulation  of  the  several  members 
of  the  Tamulian  body  have  led  to  an  extremity/ifi 
lingual  diverseness  which,  as  contrasted«4;^^\^  the 
similarity  of  their  creed  and  c^^^^^*"*-  is  the 
enigma  of  their  race.  In^„V''3^^  \  Urdu, 
though  the  stnicture  is  the ^^^iPRindi  an       _^^ 

a  difference  whirh  is  brof 
the  evidently  foreign  elep 


\x  anu    ^•''"' 
vocables  maKe 
^^^aZ  owing  to 
and  clear,  ^^^^^:.y. 
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Not  so,  however,  in  the 

which  there  is  very  littl  Ba.  'vaniu;*— -       ^^^ 

is  homogeneousness  in  butX  of  foreign  e*®^  ^^^^  its 

sameness  of  kind  is  Ic;     flj^e  vocables*  an     ^^  g^a- 
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framed  some  years  back  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Brown, 
and  it  has  been  extensively  filled  up  with  the 
dialects  of  the  moatitaineers  round  Assam.  With 
regard  to  the  determination  of  the  moral  and 
physical  status  of  each  aborij^inal  people,  none  of 
the  Tamulians  have  any  old  authentic  legends, 
and  being  all  very  uninformed,  save  in  what 
respects  their  immediate  wants  and  habitual 
ideas,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  learn  any 
thing  of  this  sort  from  them  directly ; 
their  creed  especially  is  a  subject  of  in- 
superable difficulty,  through  the  sole  medium 
of  direct  questioning  :  their  customs,  again, 
are  apt  to  afford  but  negative  evidence, 
because,  being  drawn  from  nature,  they  tend  to 
identity  in  all  the  several  nations ;  and  lastly, 
their  physical  aspect  is  of  that  osculent  and 
vague  stamp,  that,  what  it  does  prove  is  general, 
not  particular. 

The  great  Scythic  stem  of  the  human  race  is 
divided  into  three   primary   branches,   or  the 
Tungus,  the  Mongol,  and  the  Turk.     The  first 
investigators  of  this  subject  urgently  insisted  on 
the  radical  diversity  of  these  three  races  :  but 
the  most  recent  inquirers  more  incline  to  unitise 
them.     Certainly  there  is  a  strong  and  obvious 
character  of  physical  (if  not   also  of  lingual) 
sameness  throughout  the  Scythic  race  :  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  peculiar  character  belongs 
also  to  all  the  aborigines  of  India,  who  may  be 
at  once  known,  from  the  Cavery  and  Yigaru  to 
the    Cosi  and  Bhagarati,  alpine  feeder  of  the 
Ganges,  not  its  Bengal  defluent,  by  their  quasi- 
scythic  physiognomy,  so  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  Caucasian  countenance  of  the  Arians  of  In- 
dia, or  the  hindus.     Mr.  Hodgson  apprehends 
that  there  will  be  found  among  the  aborigines 
of  India    a  like  lingual  sameness,    and  that 
very    extended    and    very   accurate  investiga- 
tion will    consequently     alone   suffice  to   test 
the    real  nature  and    import  of   the    double 
sameness,  physical  and  lingual     That  all   the 
aborigines    of    India   are     Northmen    of    the 
Scythic  stem,  seems  decidedly  and  justly  inferri- 
ble from   their  physical  characteristics.     But, 
inasmuch  as  that  prodigious  stem  is  everywhere 
found  beyond  the  whole  Northern  and  Eastern 
boundary  of  India,  not  merely  from  Aitok  to  the 
Brahmaputra,  where  these  rivers  cut  through  the 
Himalaya,  but  from  that  point  of  the  latter  river 
all   ilie-^ay  to  the  sea  ;   and  inasmuch  as  there 
are  familiar fjiats  or  passes  over  the  Himalaya 
throughout  its'^^OU'se  along  the   entire  confines 
of  India  from  Kashmir  to  the  Brahmakund,  it 
follows  of  necessity  tJiat  very  careful  and  ample 
investigation  will  alonV  enable  us  to  decide  upon 
the   question    of  the   ^inity  or  diversity   of  the 
aborigines   of  India,  in\  other   words  to   decide 
upon  the  questions,  whelther  they  owe  their  con- 
fessed Scythic  physiognoW  to  the  Tuugus,  the 
Mongol  or  the  Turk  branch  of  the   Tartars  or 
Scythians,  and  whether  tl*fy  immigrated  from 
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beyond  the  Himalaya  ("  the  hive  of  all  nations*') 
at  one  period  and  at  one  point,  or  at  several 
periods  and  at  as  many  points.     Between  Gilj^it 
and  Chittagong   there  are  J  00  passes  over  the 
Himalaya  and  its  south-eastern  continuation  to 
the  Bengal  Bay  ;  while  for  the  time  of  passage, 
there   are  ages  upon  ages  before  the  dawn   of 
legend  and  of  chronicle.     Mr.  Hodgson  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  aborigines  of  the  sub- Hi- 
malayas, as  far  east  as  the  Dhansri  of  Assam, 
l)elong   to  the  Thibetan  stock,  and  east  of  that 
river  to  the  Chinese   stock— except  the  Garos 
and  other  tribes  occupying  that  portion  of  the 
Hills  lying  between  Assam   and  Sylhet ;  and 
that  the  aborigines'  of  the  tarai  and  forest  skirt- 
ing the  entire  sub -Himalayas,  inclusive  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  marginal  circuit  of  the  Assam 
valley,  belong,  like  those  last  mentioned,  to  the 
Tamulia.n   stock  of  aborigines  of  the  plaius   of 
India   generally.     But   what    is  this  Tamulian 
stock  ?  what  the  Thibetan  stock  ?  and  what  the 
Chinese  ?  and  to  which  of  the  three  grand  and 
well  known  branches  of  the  Scythic  tree  (Tun* 
gus,    Mongol,   Turk)  do  the    Tamulians,    the 
Thibetans  and  the  Chinese  belong?  Of  the  abori- 
gines of  Central  India,  of  seven  of  whose  langu- 
ages, the  three  first  came  from  Chyebassa,  wbere 
they  were  prepared  hy  Colonel  Ouseley's  Assistant, 
Captain  Houghton ;  the  4th  and  5th  direct  from 
Colonel  Ouseley  himself  at  Chota  Nagpur ;    the 
6th  from  Bhaugalpur  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hurder,  and  the  7th  from  Jabbalpur  where  Col. 
Sleeman's   principal  Assistant  drew  it  up,    the 
affinities  of  the  tongues  are  very  striking  :  so 
much  so  that  the  five  first  may  be  safely  deno- 
minated dialects  of  the  great  Kol  language  :  and 
through  the  Uraon  speech  we  trace  without 
difficulty  the  further  connection  of  the  language 
of  the  Kols  with  that  of  the  *<  hill  men"  of  the 
Rajmahal  and  Bhngalpur  ranges.    Nor  are  there 
wanting    obvious    links    between   the    several 
tongues  above  enumerated — all  which  mav    be 
classed  under  the  head  Kol — and  that  of   the 
Gonds  of  the  Yindhia  whose  speech  again  has 
been  lately   shown  by  Mr.  Elliot   to  have  much 
resemblance  both  in  vocables  and  structure  to 
the  cultivated    tongues   of  the   Deccan.     Mr, 
Hodgson's  hypothesis,  in  his  essay  on  the  Koch, 
Bodo  and  Dhimal,  is  that  all  the  Tamulians  of 
India  have  a   common  fountain  and  origin,  like 
all  the  Arians  ;  and  that  the  innumerable  diver- 
sities   of  spoken   language    characterising    the 
former  race  are  but  the  more  or  less  superficial 
effects  of  their  long  and  utter  dispersion    and 
segregation,  owing  to  the  savage  tyranny  of  the 
latter  race  in  days  when  the  rights  of  conquest 
were  synonymous  with  a  license  to  destroy,  spoil 
and   enslave.     That    the  Arian    population   of 
India  descended  into  it  about  8,000  years  ago 
from  the  north-west,  as  conquerors,  and   that 
they  completely  subdued  all  the  open  and  culti- 
vated parts  of  Hiudostan,  Bengal  and  the  most 
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a^aoent  tracts  of  the  Bellhan,  as  tclingana) 
Gajerat  and  Maharaabfra  or  the  Mahralta 
eountr;,  but  failed  to  extend  their  effective  sway 
and  colonization  further  \8outh^  ,ince  historical 
deductions,  confirmed  .daily  more  and  more 
by  the  results  of  ethnological  research.  Brach- 
manes  noinen  gentis  diffusissimaB-  ciyus  maiima 
pars  inmontibus  (ArianaXOabui)  digits  reliqui 
drca  Gangem.  Cell.  0eQgf;^.And  we  thus 
find  an  easy  and  niitural  expianation  of  the  facts 
that  in  the  Dekhan^  wherQ>(ibe'priginal  tenants 
of  the  soil  have  been  aJble  tD.bold  together  in 
possession  of  it,  the  aboriiiottl^tanguages  exhibit 
a  deal  of  integTity  and  re&iiemejit,  whilst  in  the 
north,  whe^e  the  pristine  '-j^uiation  has  be^ 
hunted  into'  junj^Iy  and  malarious  recesses,  the 
aborigioal.  tongues  are' broken,  into  innumerable 
rude  and;  shapeless 'fragments,'-  but  which  may 
yet  *be  bought  tdgether  by  large  and  careful 
induction. -3/)':  ffodgiorh,  »»  -^^««  -^<'  Soc, 
Jotrrn.     See  Ind^  . 

.ABRA,  sasnamedT  Mooch wal,  or  whiskered, 
one  of  tbe'Bho^  family  who  came  from  Cutch. 
in  the  time  of  .ttinna  Sowah,  into  whose  family 
he  intermarried*  His  son  had  offspring  \iy  .a 
woman  of  iijk|)ure  caste  and  they  assumed  the^ 
name  of  Waghair  with  the  distinctive  appella- 
tion  of  manik  or  gem.  The  last  four  ohieftdltia 
of  this  race  were  Mahap»  Sadul,  Samiah  atid 
Mulnnmanik.  who  with  all  his  kin  and  company 
of  Waghairs^  Badhails,  Arabs,  &c.,  after  a 
desperate  defence  was  slain  in  the  storm  or 
R^reat, — Tbd's  TraveU,  p.  220,  440,  441.  See 
Kattyawar. 
ABBAHAM,  ffi  l^«?f  the  patriarch  of  three 

religions,  Jewish^  Christian  and  Mahomedan,  is 
the  earliest  Hebrew  personage,  whose  'date  can 
be  fixed  chronologically  :  from  the  emigration  of 
Abraham,  and  the  institution  by  him  of  religious 
ordinances,  the  consciousness  of  moral  personality 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  consequence 
of  personal  chronology,  may  be  said  to  date. 
He  was  a  son  of  Terai),  and  brother  of  Nnhor 
and  Hanan  born  at  Ur,   and   commonly  called 

aUI  JaIa.  Jl  Ul  Khalil  UUah  the  friend  of  God. 

Uis  original  language  may  have  been  Chaldaic, 
but  the  possibility  of  the  language  of  Abraham 
remaining  in  its  original  state,  during  the  216 
ycnrs  that  he  and  his  family  resided  in  Canaan, 
and  the  450  years  that  the  Hebrews  abode  in 
Egypt,  and  the  400  years,  from  the  Exo(ius  to 
tse  reign  of  David,  that  they  dwelt  in  such  in- 
timate connection  with  the  people  of  Palestine, 
is  uatenable. — Kennedy  on  ike  origin  0/ 
l&aput^eSy  p.  35.  Bunsen,  pp.  373^  Fol*  I.See 
Kararan.   Luristan. 

ABBAH,  a  Jet  tribe  settled  in  Cutch   Gan- 
dava-    See  Jet. 

ABRAK.    Guz.    Hind-   i-Jfr?'      Mica, 
ABRAKA    Sans,  of  Mica,  Talc. 


Ulut    kainbal.     /.rBjma. 
Smooth  stalked  Abro- 


AB-BAWAN.    Pebs.  and  HiNO.    ^1^^  oT 
a  cotton  manufacture, 

ABRE8HAM.  PBRs.y^^T  Silk. 

ABRESHAM.   Safed.  Pbbs.    *H*^(.^^I 

White  silk,  cut  into  very  minute  pieces  ;  is  used 
in  Ajmere  to  remedy  impotence  2  four  tolas  cost 
one  rupee.— G^«r«^  Med,  Top.  pa j^  J 26. 

ABR-MURDAH.  Pees.  ?♦  -Sponge. 

ABROMA  AUGUSTUM,  Zirin. .    •.    . 

Psrenpi^l  Indian 
*  hemp.*...  .    "      ...Eno. 
"J^or-da.    flax....ENO, 

r  '■  A  a)aIUll  peienpial  tree  o>  slirub  with  soft  vel« 
vet^  branches  and'  drooping  flowers  of  the 
^ami^.pfStercuIiacem,  a. native  of  drarious  parts 
of  tW interior  of  India,  and  as  far  east  as  the 
PhiHppines,  ai^d  groWs  so  rapidly  as  to  yield  an- 
nually, tjvo,  three,  or  even  four  cuttings,  lit  for 
peeiing.  On  this  account,  and  on  account  of  the 
betiUty,  strength,  toughness  and  fineness  of  its 
.  fil^'res,  it  is  deserving  of  more  than  common  at* 
tention*  The  produce  is  said  to  be  three  times 
greater  and  one-tenth  stronger  than  that  of  Sunn. 
It  can  be  cultivated  as  an  annual.  If  maceration 
be  employed,  its  continuance  must  be  guided  by 
the  hsat  of  the  w^sther.  To  prepare  the  fibre, 
i:hebaricis 'steeped  in  water  for  about  a  week, 
beyoM'whioli  they,  require  no  further  cleaning, 
and  in  thts  state;,  without  any .  subsequent  pre- 
paration tliey  srre^iitjt  liable  to  become  weakened 
through  exposjKTe  to  wet.  '  A  cord  made  from 
these  fibres  bore  a  Weight  of  74  lbs.,  while  that 
of  Sunn  only>'6d  ibs.-- Hoyle.RiddelL  Roxb.  iii. 
166,  yaifft.  lOS.  Oyelopadia  of  Natural  History, 
Uifful  *Plaui$, 
ABRUS  PBECATORIUS.  Linn. 

Abrus  minor,  Desv. 
Qlyoine  abrus,  Linn. 
Orobua  Indicus,  Burmt 
Abnis  paucifloi'us,  DeitaUnoi. 


Ain-ul-dik... 

•  ••        jC&H* 

Sweta  EuDch, 

...Beho. 

EaIo          n 

...    99 

Khyen  rwee, 

...BUftM. 

Rw89-^ayy 

...    0 

Rwa-gnay, 

...       yy 

GuDch  Rettiy 

...Cash. 

JuDRle  bead  tree 
Bead  seed  tree 

!....  Emg. 

n 

Liane  a  reglisso. 

...     Fr. 

Pater-nostererbze...  Ger.  | 

Qumcha... 

...  Guz. 

Guncha... 

...IflKD. 

Gunoh... 

Khak-shi... 

•••.  S> '' 

Rutti.... 

Dan -sot-gay... 

Malay: 

Telae... 

•  •  •    w 

Kuni. Malbal* 

KowDi  .,• 
Khak.shi?  ... 
Chash  m  -i-khorasa . . . 


PjcsS. 


..  SiAir. 
Singh. 
..  Tam. 

••    II 

..  Tel. 

••    II 
i» 


Maklam. 
Olinda 

Knndamni  .. 
Gundamanni. 
Gulivenda,  ... 
Gnraginja  .., 
GiiDJa 

Yaahti-madhnkaro.    \, 
The  whUe  variety  a. 

lencospertnos. 
Telia  Guruginja  ...     ,^ 
The  black  variety  3. 
'  melanospermos. 
Kalla-garuginja  ...    „ 
Ehoroo-guesi,      .».Tuiir,' 

A  native  of  India,  Bengal,  Assam,  Barttiah 
and  the  Moluccas,  bnt  now  introduced  into 
Africa  and  America.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  this  tree^  designated  from  the  colour  of  the 
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flowers   and  bmcIs,  ■  erjthfpspermoB,  or    red 
seeded  with  o  btad(«yli,  lefumtperaioB  or  while 

seeded  also  witl)  a"^^  .eye  «nd  melanosper- 
mas  or  blactc  s^ed  wlih  «  white  eje,  the 
TBBpeclivfly  tobp, 
ight  Bcarlet  colour, 
I  top,  are  Used  by 
»  weights^  also  for 
tlie\»pecific;  itfrnie: 
add  pretty  ^ppea.r> 
scklaceB'  fl]id  oUief 
ifticte  »f:'fOQd  ill 
^  find  l8'(Uge^(ttile. 
nStlwmiO-i'Rirtitse, 


ihd  m'ucSwe,'  igTid 
are  employed  as  a  substitu)a'-fo'r_  jTq\y)rtcf,;tor 
which  they  are  perfecily  suUedi.in  ejetj/esi 
pect,  TheleRTeshnveaBimiliirtasU.-aiid',  ifiiK^)): 
with  lioney,  are  applied  eitemally  iii  swelling  frf 
.  ■  the  body.  Horafielil  f aya  that  in  JaVa  the- rq^t 
■  is  oonaidered  demulcent,  (ind  tlie  muciliige-aa", 
there  oombiDed  with  some  bitter.  It  is  a  po'-- 
ptilsT  belief  that  tliey  almOE't  unirormly  wei^h 
exactly  one  grain,  Iroy  ;  but  they  vary  from 


chi  ist  our 'first  panets 

wei  Q^i&ry  ;  the  Jawv 

pla  .  .  .         „      ou;.  Habit  (Abd), 

it  is  well  kii^<rq/^Bu6|jCil^l  Ipbe  en^ombetl  at : 

Diimaacitp  jiirid  ^^il  {wiiri)  is  beiieied  to  rest; 
undeiJebi-lSbfuiisap^JilrehigheitWidl^Ttlie  Adea  ^ 
crater,  wliere!te.-as&.hi.i  progeny,  tempied  b^J 
ibiifi,  erected  t^e.fWit£n;,-teaiDte.^  Ths-wocship  ' 
however,  was.-JlJatiabrf -iiiijwrted  from  Indii,- 
whcje  Rccordii'jto  tbe  Verfas,  ^^(W'Cl")  8"*  go^} 
wne  ibe  objectvitf^uan's  jfEartli  sdoratioQ.-^-., 
Bii'loi'i  pili/r^maA  -to:.-  SleecaU,  'Vol, .  iH.  pe 

198-99.  ■'■■—,; :  .■  ;'  ■        ■-/  C'-'' 

.,., ■/ABUI-FARl.i3H.*r-Al-n)^'&mni-Mar"Sri».- 

AfA^-l^*^-sJiS»flis  Abul  aftife^  Wn  ul.Ifcti'P  Haroni; 
^rr  .■,■.;-. _rv:|V|^vri|failati,  autbo'c' if-.ljie  ■boot  6  F  dynasties;' J 
which  hefiT>i3he<f>ib  ifaluc,  in  ti(p.'reiga  of-1 
Ar-(hooD  Khaa.'-the  last  of  (suwaist  -fhsn's.  i 
'ipr&.nd''9Qns.  He  Ktis  a  Jaco.bjte  :6tunstiin  of  ibe '  j 
-ci.ty.of  Jlalatia  fn  Cafjj^iToilIa;  Jt^iJitrBB)^  ia  i 
■len'.Ghaptere/l.Oiiihe^HiptsaiiEeAdam.  3.The '■' 
Sucfeea  ef  Israel.  3.-  The  KifgrST^i-ael:  ii'TIic  .' 
.Vh'slileoij  KingB.  5.  Tlie  K^ngs 'cifllad'theMagi,  -j 
'p.  Tlie  ttDcient  Greek  KiniSs.  fl*  Latin  Soj*aa;  j 
^fljls.a.ChrisliBH  Greek ■EnipBfiI(!S9;  Mahomq-  I 
Ib* -ar^ic  Kinga-  10.  The  Jfog«E-mngs.  He.i»'^ 


io  t«fo  graitis.     The  Burmese  usg  llu^.withiit'a'  -tbf'JEWI.Pliarattius  of  history  ;  though  an  Ara-.-' 


fhiction  for  two  grain  weighta.  .■©nelitmd^f    . 

and  twenty,  by  one  mode  ottftcVonfn^siidDne' 

Bundred 

tickali  ii 

St>3-7& 

Wigirt  i 

and    Vi 

Vie/kl  I 


Ciilosus, 
iiiMell. 

an^df' Producli.    See  also   L«i«orice 


Wight. 
Boot. 

ABSALOM  'liis, supposed  he  was  interred 
near  the  spot  where  be  was  killed,  for  we  rc^d  in 
S  Sam.  xviii.  17: — "And  tliej  look  ^lufltm, 
and  cast  him  intq  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  nud 
•laid  a  very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  him-" 
— JtoHnton't  TrateU,  Palettins  and  Sj/ria,  Vol. 
J.;..  130-1. 

ABSINTHiUM  WOOD.    See   Wormwood- 

ABU  ABID  ULLAH  MAHOMED.  A  moor 
of  the  family  which  reigned  o*er  Malaga  after 
the  fall  of  the  Kalifat- 

ABUBA.  TsL.  a-vnt>  CappariaEoxbui^bii, 
D.C.  :'  ■  1     ■'   -' 

ABU-BAKE.     The  fatte^h,l;rwy  Mahom- 
ed and  his  successor  -ji}- ih%.^uiiiiti  ia  A.H.  ii 
A,D,  933.     See  K^i^X^t^tA.  ;; 
.>^BUK,  Ab.  i^trrfrt'.'ilfijVKH.    AnAB. 

'  '".■■  Mefcui^  '!)'"■■ 

'^^"^ft4T3.■llHl    hDiiiidg    .M^cah    ou 
According  to   many    ^TaUomedans, 
^m.Ttiityhii  wift  find  hiaSon'Seth,  lie  buried 
^:>ft)'acave  heroj.'  Olhers  place  Adam's  tomb  at 
jJtttlMi-lhs   nHjonty  at    Najaf.    The    eariy' 


^fakw'rW'i  he  was  a  Christian  by  religion  and  ~ 
Ksideaiix  notices  bim.—OAalJieid'»  Hindoott'oH,    . 

p.- 845;  -■■.  :.' 

.  ABULFEDA.  This  autbof  of  the  gep- :j 
graphical  book,  Taqwim-ul-bildan  was  .tjio'^j 
soTertign  prince  of  Hama  Syria.  His  name  aad'J, 
titlei  at  length  were.  Sultan  fflmslicAllntiaVd^:-' 
Amadnddin  Abulfcda  Isma'eVlhe  son  of  wiS^-pi 
Alttfdal  Nouradden  Alv,  ion  sf  Jumaladdift^ 
Mnhmoud,  aon  of  Omar,  son  cf  Schahinsch^K^ 
aon  of  Ayoub,  of  the  family  of  Aoubitea.  ..■H*3 
(lied  in  the  year  1331,  A.H.  732.— /(M(or/ af^ 
Qeiiffikcna,  p.  409.  .•     v-J 

AI3ULGHAZI.  See  Kathi :  India.  309.  8abc  <! 

ABU  OSAIBI.   An  Arab  of  the  tribe  kba-':' 

"a'hU  RIUAN  AL  BIRUNI  (boriJiSTO  : 
died  1038)  spent  forty  years  in  India,  and  im- 
posed hia  excellent  work,  the  Tarikh-i-Ifipd, 
which  givea  a  complete  account  of  the  liter»tare . 
and  sciences  of  the  Hindut  at  that  time.  ^  Al  . 
Biruni  had  been  appointed  by  the  Sultati;  ot 
Khatiizmtoaccompanyanembaisy  which  he  sent 
to  Mahroud  of  Ghazni  and  Masud  of  Lahore. — 
Mulhr't  I.Kl«rtii.p.U\.    See  Tibet. 

ABUSIVE  TEKM8,inS<.utheroAaia,  in  efea- . 
racter  more  reaemlde  tlioso  occasionally  used. 
amoni;  the  Hebrews  than  such  ob  the  people  of 
Europe  employ,  the  Eastern  abuse  being  personal 
rather  than  apiiitiial.  In  Samaeitva.  43,aretll« 
words.  'The  Philistine  curaed  David  by  liis  gotlS,* 
and  a  hindoo  sometimes,  in  a  fit  of  anger^ 
snys  to  hia  enemy,  'The  goddess  Kal«e  *h»U 
devour  tbee.'  '  May  Doorga destroy  thee.'  But 
(1  Samuel  xi,   30)  saya  '  Thou  son  of  the  pet- 
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Terse  rebeUions  woman,'  and  the  Hahomedans 
and  Hindoos  often  cast  reproaches  in  some  such 
words  as  those :  *  lliou  son  of  a  loose  woman.' 
'Thoa    son   of   a    beggar   woman.' — fFard^B 

ABUSHAHa,  generally  abridged  into  Bu- 
shahr,  or  Bashire,  a  town  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  which  rose  into  notioe  duriug  the  last  oen- 
toiT,  and  is  said  to  have  been  previously  an 
inoonaidernble  village,  the  Arabic  word  A6u 
j»\   siguifies  a  **  father"  also  "  possessing,"  or 

"  endowed  with"  &c.,  and  S^aJkr  j^   a  '*  city 

or  town  "—Ouieley't  Tr^veU,  Vol.  I.  p,  1 92. 

"ABU  SHAM."  A  familiar  address  in  El 
Hejaz  to  Syrians.  They  are  called  *'  abusers  of 
the  8ait>"  from  their  treachery,  and  "  offapring 
of  Shirar"  (the  execrated  murderer  of  the  Imam 
Husay  nj  because  he  was  a  native  of  that  country. 
— BmrioH^s  pUgrimage  to  Meccah^  VoU  IIL 
p.  114. 

ABUTILO>T  INDICUM.    G.  DON* 

Sida  Indica.  Linv^  Roxb, 
Abutilon  Asiaticum.  W,  ^  A, 
Sida  populifolia.  Roxb.  Sf  Sheede. 

Potari. Bbkq. 

Tlia-ina-khai-ok.  Buam. 

Aada... Ctngh. 

Indian  Mallow-^ 

(coaatry Mallow),  Eno. 
]n^ari,al80  Kun- 

gani...  ...    Hi^D. 

Ptyiin-tothi.  ...Maleal. 


Perin-tntti... 
Nugu  benda. 
Botla  benda. 
Budi  chetu. 
Peddabenda. 
Tutti  „  ... 
Tuttuni  benda. 


...Tam. 

...  X  aLi^ 
...     ff 
...     I J 

...       y, 
•  ••       If 

...Tai[« 


Yoigt  mentions  twelve  species  of  Abutilon 
as  growing  in  India;  this  species,  a  small 
plant  2-S  feet,  cnmniou  in  most  parts  of  India, 
and  ouUivated  in  Burmah.  It  yields  a  rather 
strong  fibre  fit  for  the  mannfacture  of  ropes.  The 
leaves  are  used  in  the  same'  manner,  in  India  and 
Barmahy  aa  the  marsh  mallows  in  Europe^  in 
decoction  as  an  emollient  fomentation,  aud  an 
infusion  of  the  root  as  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers. 
Wight  remarks  that  there  is  no  character  of 
lay  importance  to  separate  this  species  from 
the  A.  asiaticum. — To  obtain  the  fibre,  the 
plants  are  gatiiered  and  freed  of  their  leaves  atid 
twigSy  and  are  pot  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  a 
couple  of  days.  They  are  then  taken  up,  tied 
into  bandies^  and  placed  under  water  for  about 
ten  days,  after  which  they  are  taken  out,  and 
the  fibres  are  well  washed  to  remove  the  bark 
and  other  foreign  matter  that  may  be  adhering 
to  tbem,  and  are  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry. — 
r«yt  114.  Boxb.  III.  179.  DrM.  Wight, 
JUktOMj  Short.  Uitfttl  rianis. 

ABUTILON  POLYANDRUM.     W.  and  A. 

3ida  polyandra.  Jloxb. 
.  ,^    Persica.    Bumu 

(jtows  at  Kanddlla  on  the  Neilghem'es  and 
^nndidroog  ;  yields  a  long  silky  fibre,  tesembling 
Wtnp,  fit  for  making  ropes,  samples  of  which,  as 
leQ  as  of  that  of  the  A.  tomientofium,  were  shown 
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by  Mr.  Jaffrey  at  the  Madras  Exhibition,  though 
those  of  the  latter  were  not  considered  of  a  su« 
perior  quality. — Roxb,  III,  ns.  Foigt  114. 
Jnr.  Rep.  Mad.  Ex^,  Useful  Plants. 

ABUTILON  TOMENTOSUM,  W.  and 4.  . 
Sida  tomentosa,  Roxb. 

Too-thi Tail 

Some  small  indifferent  specimens  of  fibre  from 
this  were  exhibited  from  two  or  three  districts 
at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1S^5.— Roxb.  Mad' 
rae  Exhibition  Juries*  Repor is.  Vfighi  also  figures 
68,  A.   crispum* 

ABUVVA  ^«»s^o  Trichosanthes  palmata,  B» 

ABU-ZAID-UL-HASAN.    A  writer  of  Ai>. 

915.     See  Tibet, 

ABWAB.  u>ly)  Heads  or  subjects  of  tax- 
ation :  miscellaneous  cesses,  imposts  and 
charges. — JFihon, 

ABYSSINIA  is  at  present  divided  into  three 
great  portions^  that  of  Tigre  comprehending  the 
tract  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Takazze,  that 
of  Amhara,  to  the  west  of  the  Takazze  and  the 
provinces  of  the  south.  The  Abys^inians  of 
Tigre  and  Amhara  are  of  Semitic  origin  and 
profess  Christianity,  b^ing  acquainted  with  the 
chief  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  all  mueh  blended 
with  merely  human  notions.  The  latest  pole- 
mical agitations  have  been  as  to  the  two  or  three 
birtlis  of  Christ, — born  of  the  father  before  all 
worlds ;  made  man ;  and  in  the  baptism  at 
Jordan  receiving  the  holy  spirit.  As  regards 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  they  abe  extreme 
monophysists*  Monogamy  is  their  church  law, 
but  concubinage  is  universal :  when  the  Arabs 
threw  off  the  Abyssinian  yoke,  the  remnants  of 
the  Abyssinians  in  remote  parts  of  the  country 
were  reduced  to  servile  avocations  and  form  the 
Khadim  of  Yemen.  See  India,  p.  310.  Kirk* 
Somal.   Beer-el- somal.  Khadim.  Valentia. 

ACACIA,  a  very  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
numbering  about  three  hundred  species.  Of 
these,  several  are  well  known  in  the  South  and 
East  of  Asia,  the  foliage  of  some  being  attrac- 
tive, while  others  furnish  valuable  timber,  use- 
ful gums  and  products  valuable  to  man  :  the 
specific  names  of  a  few  are  doubtful  and  some 
of  those  species  described  by  Roxburgh  have  ' 
been  removed  to  other  genera.  On  the  Neil' 
gherries  near  Wellington,  flourishing  plantations 
have  been  formed  of  the  Australian  Eucalyptus 
and  Acacias.  They  are  intended  to  supply 
both  fuel  and  building  timber  to  these  hills, 
and  are  of  very  large  extent.  One  plant- 
ation neftr  Coonoor,  of  ISO  acres,  and  of 
about  ten  years'  growth,  contains  many  trees  of 
from  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  S  feet  girth.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  such  a  noble  forest  of 
planted  trees  of  the  same  age  in  any  part  of  the 
i  world.    The  seed  is  sown  in  nursery  beds  and 
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well  watered  till  it  springs  up.  When  tbe  seed- 
lings are  from  6  to  18  inches  high,  they  are 
taken  out,  and  the  roots  of  each  packed  in  moss, 
or,  in  pots  formed  of  one  joint  of  the  large  Kut- 
tuug  bamboo.  They  are  then  replaced  in  the 
nurseries  and  watered  every  day  till  they  are 
from  2  to  3  feet  high,  when,  during  the  rainy 
weather,  they  are  planted  out  in  trenches  6  feet 
lipart  and  1 8  inches  square,  filled  with  surface 
earth  and  any  decayed  vegetable  matter  :  after 
planting  out,  the  young  trees  are  left  to  them- 
selves ;  growing  close  together,  they  keep  each 
other  straight  and  clear  of  side  branches. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  years,  very  rapid 
progress  is  not  observable,  but  after  that  period, 
Jiaving  obtained  a  good  hold,  their  growth  is 
extremely  rapid,  and  at  ten  years  old,  they  form 
a  noble  and  profitable  plantation,  from  the  neces- 
sary thinnings,  both  for  building  purposes  and 
for  fire*wood.  Most  of  the  species  now  des* 
cribed  under  the  genus  Acacia,  were  formerly, 
by  LinnoeuSy  Eozburgh  and  other  authors 
classed  as  Mimasas,  but  Voii^t  names  as  grow* 
Ing  in  India  the  following  39  Acacias,  viz. ; 


Altissima. 

Amara. 

Arborea. 

Arabioa. 

Buchanania, 

Csesia. 

Catechu. 

Cavalum. 

Bilata. 

Dttmoaa. 

ElaU. 

Ferruginea. 

Frocdosa. 

Fniticosa. 

Qlaaca. 

Uerbacea, 

Horrida. 

Intsia. 

Kalkora. 

Leucophloea. 


Latronnm. 

Lophautha* 

MiatuonsiB. 

Modestab 

Mollis. 

>fycrophylla. 

Odorotissitni. 

Pennata. 

Rugata. 

Semioordata* 

Sirissa. 

Suma. 

Sundra. 

Smitbiana. 

Stipulata. 

Tomento8a« 

Tortuosa. 

Vera. 

Wigbtii. 


N 


Several  of  this  genus,  still  remain  without 
specific  names.  Of  ihese,  three  occur  in  Bur- 
mah,  the  Kuk-ko,  the  Po-peeah,  and  the  Nvray 
khyo,  A.  arborea  was  introduced  from  Jamaica  : 
A.  Wightii  is  a  tree  of  Malabar  and  Dindigul. 
A.  Kalkora,  a  tree  of  Assam.  A.  Frondosa,  of 
Patna.  A.  Glauca,  a  shrub  of  S.  America, 
A.  Horrida,  a  tree  introduced  from  S.  Africa  or 
Arabia,  A.  Semicordata  is  a  tree  of  Malabar,  A. 
Cavalum,  a  tree  of  Bengal,  A.  Procera,  Willde, 
a  tree  of  Coromandel,  and  the  A.  planifrons  of 
W.  and  A.  is  the  umbrella  tree  of  the  peninsula 
of  India.  There  is  still  considerable  confusion 
amongst  the  species  of  this  genus,  as  shown 
by  the  many  synonyms  of  different  writers. 
See  Gums  and  Besins  ;  Charcoal. 

ACACIA.  8ilk  tree  Acacia.  Choukur,  Hind. 
A  common  low  tree  in  many  parts  of  Hajwarra. 
The  flowers  are  long,  cylindrical,  one-half  yel- 
loW)    the   other   half   bright    pink    and  not  | 

U 


mutable  ;  the  colored  stamiua  exactly  resemble 
tufts  of  floss  silk  :  the  wood  is  put  to  no  use« 
—  ^tf«/,  Med,  Top'  of  Ajmere* 
ACACIA.  Sacred  Acacia.  P 

Rewa,  Hind. 

A  large  tree  common  in  Rajwarra,  sacred  to 
the  Matajee,  around  whose  shrines  groves  of 
this  tree  are  oommonly  found.  The  wood  is 
hard,  dark  colored,  and  durable,  but  only  the 
decayed  trees  are  used. — &enL  Med.  Top,  See 
Pilgrim  tree. 

ACACIA,  Taaybllbb's  Acacia. 

Rheooj.  Mind. 

A  very  common  tree  in  particular  parts  of 
Rnjwarra,  upon  which  travellers  at  certain  parts 
of  the  roads  suspend  shreds  of  their  cloths  as 
in  other  parts  of  India.  To  the  extremities 
of  the  young  branches  are  suspended  innumer- 
able masses  of  exuded  sap  of  large  size.  —  QtnU 
Med.  Top.p,  197. 

ACACIA  ABST EEGENS.  Go-go,  Tag.  in 
Afanilla,  the  fibrous  part  of  the  bark  is  used  by 
ladies  for  washing  their  hair. 

ACACIA  APFINIS.     See  Evergreens. 

ACACIA  ALBA.     Willi).  Syn.   of  Acacia 
leuoophlse  a. 
ACACIA  AMARA.     JFiUd. 

Mimosa  amara,  Roxh, 

Belkambi Can,  I  Wanjah  Maram*    ...TaM. 

Lallye MaHR.  |  Nalla-regn. Tbl. 

This  tree  grows  in  Coimbatore,  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  more  inland  jungles  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  but  less  so  on  their  c-oasts  :  Dr. 
Gibson  says  it  grows  above  the  ghats  of  Canara 
and  Sunda,  not  inland  and  not  north  ofthe 
Gungawalli  river.  It  is  a  tolerably  large 
tree  in  Coimbatore,  but  of  rather  low  stature. 
Its  flower  is  very  beautiful.  In  Coimbatore  the 
wood  is  dark  colored  and  hard.  In  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  the  wood  is  always  very  crook- 
ed, otherwise,  when  ripe,  it  is  strong  and  tough, 
and  might  be  applicable  to  domestic  purposes. 
From  its  black  colour,  the  natives  of  Canara 
and  Sunda  deem  it  (wrongly)  a  species  of 
ebony. —i2ox*.  //.  5*8.  Voigt  261.  Dr. 
Wight,  Dr,  Gibson, 

ACACIA  ARABICA  :  WiUd  ;  Linn ;  W.^A. 

Mimosa  Arabica,  Lamarck, 


Amghautan An. 

AKaKia...  •••      „ 

Sumug  Arabi.     ...      «, 

Gur  sunder Beng. 

BabuL         Beno.  Hind 
DsK.  Mahb. 

Babla Beno. 

Naa-lnng-kyen.  ...Burm. 
Bab-bul.  ...   DuK. 

Kalikikar,  Dekh.Hinu. 
Babul  tree.        ...    £ng. 
Gum  Arabic  tree.      „ 
Indian  gum  Arabic 
trcett,  t%%     71 


Babnla...  ...  Htwd. 

Kurru-vaylam.  Ka.lbal. 

Mugbilan Pers, 

Samgh-i  arabi.    ...      „ 

Barbura...  ...  San!?.- 

Andere...  ...Singh. 

Kari-velam*        ...   Taic. 
Nalla  tumma.     ...    TBti« 

Tumma  chetta. ... 

Barbaramu. 

Its  gum  ip  the  babnl 

ka  Good Hind< 

The  vallam  pisin  ; 

karavdam  pisin,  Tam, 


» 


ACACIA  ABABIOA, 


ACACIA  CATECHTT. 


This  yellow  flowering  and  rather  ornamental 
tree  is  met  with  in  varying  abundance  through- 
out Southern  India,  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and 
requires  no  water,  flourishing  on  drj  arid  plains 
and  especially  in  black  cotton  soil,  where  other 
trees  are  rarely  met  with.  In  the  western 
Dekhan  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  it  is  most 
frequent  in  the  interior,  less  common  on  the  sea 
coast  and  hardly  known  in  its  southern  jungles. 
We  do  not  find  mention  of  it  as  occurring  in 
Burmah,  Pegu  or  Tenasserim,  nor  do  we  re- 
member observing  it  tbeie-  In  Ganjam  and 
Gumsur,  it  attains  sn  extreme  height  of  25  feet 
with  a  circumference  of  2  feet :  in  Nagpoor,  the 
maximum  length  of  its  timber  is  1 4  feet,  with  H 
feet  of  girth,  but  10  feet  long  and  3  feet  in 
girth  is  tb^  average,  and  it  sells  there  at  6  annas 
per  cubic  foot.  The  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  is  about  8 
feet  It  can  never  be  had  of  large  size,  and  is 
generally  crooked,  but  it  is  a  very  hard  tough 
woo«i  and  is  extensively  employed  for  tent  pegs, 
ploughshares,  sugar  cane  rollers,  for  the  spokes, 
naves,  and  felloes  of  wheels ;  for  the  knees  and 
ribs  of  country  ships,  and  generally  for  all  pur- 
poses to  which  a  hard  bent  wood  is  applicable  ; 
it  is  not  attacked  by  white  ants.  Although  in 
great  demand  for  ship  building,  when  so  applied, 
it  does  not  last  above  16  years.  Amongst  its 
other  useful  products,  may  be  named  its  gum, 
bark  and  seeds,  the  latter  being  extensively  used 
in  the  Dekhan  for  feeding  sheep.  The  bark  is 
v^  largely  employed  in  the  centre  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula as  a  tanning  material,  and  when  proper- 
ly managed,  makes  a  good  leather,  with  a  red- 
dish tinge,  though  in  native  hands,  the  leather 
is  often  porous,  brittle,  and  ill  coloured.  Dr. 
Buchanan  mentions  that,  in  Mysore,  the  bark 
was  employed  in  the  process  of  distilling  rum ; 
but  in  this  he  probably  mistook  another  Acacia. 
The  ground  bark  mixed  with  the  expressed  seeds 
of  the  Beaamum  orientale  has  been  used  as  food 
in  times  of  scarcity.  A  decoction  of  the  bark 
makes  a  good  substitute  for  soap  and  is  used 
in  dyeing  various  shades  of  brown.  It  ^fields 
an  abundance  of  transpareni  gum  which  flows 
out  from  incisioDS  or  fissures  in  the  bark  and 
hardens  in  lumps  of  various  sizes  and  figures. 
This  ia  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  the  true 
gniD  arable,  which  is  the  product  of  A.  vera.  In 
the  medicinal  practice  of  the  people,  the  bark 
tt  used  internally  as  a  tonic  and  astringent ;  in 
decoction  as  a  wash  for  ulcers,  and  finely  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  gingelly  oil  externally,  in 
cancerous  affections.  Dr.  Gibson,  for  years, 
advocated  extensive  planting  of  this  useful  tree, 
in  the  Bombay  -side  of  India,  and  several  forests 
of  it  at  Khangaum,  Kasoordee  and  other  places, 
have  been  preserved.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Acacia  Arabica,  Babooi,  is  most  common  in  the 
interior ;  less  so  on  the  coast,  and  hardly  known' 
ia  the    aoutheru  jungles.    As  the  vernacular  I 


term,*  Babooi,  is  generic,  and  applied  in  the 
Mahratta,  Guzerati  and  Hindi  to  various  speciea» 
there  are  he  adds,  two  if  not  three  varieties  or 
species  of  Babooi,  Bam  Kanta  and  Eree  Babooi. 
The  first  is  the  most  common  speeies,  the  second 
less  so,  and  distinguished  from  the  first  by  its 
stra^ht  stem,  and  general  appearance,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  gigantic  broom.  The  wood  ia 
quite  equal  to  tliat  of  the  common  BabooL  The 
third  species  is  distinguishable  from  the  first  by 
its  more  horizontal  mode  of  branching;  the 
smaller  branches  long  and  stretched  out,  the 
side  branches  from  them  going  off  at  right 
angles  nearly.  The  bark  also  is  much  more 
reticulated,  broken,  and  corky  than  that  of  the 
other,  and  as  its  wood  is  very  inferior,  as  regardsita 
use  for  agricultural  implements,  house,  material, 
&c.  the  distinction  between  the  two,  should 
always  be  kept  in  view  as  practically  important. 
The  pod  of  this  third  species,  also,  is  much 
broader  margined  ;  very  partially  monili* 
form,  and  can  be  at  once  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  first  two  species  which  is  so  contract- 
ed between  each  seed  as  to  be  neariy  severed* 
The  pods  and  tender  branches  of  all  the  three 
species  form  important  articles  of  food  for  sheep, 
goats  and  cattle,  from  February  to  the  beginning 
of  the  raina.  The  flesh  of  lambs  fed  on  the 
pods  has  a  flavour  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
Europe  lamb.  Captain  Sankey.  Drs*  Wighi, 
Cleghorn^  Gibson.  Mr,  Rokde*  Beporti  of  the 
Juries  of  the  Madras  Exhibition.  Dr,  RiddeU* 
Usejut  Plants.  Cychpadia  of  India  and  Supple^ 
ments.  Captain  Macdonald,  Roxb*  IL  54& 
Timber  Trees.  Voigt  262. 
ACACIA  C^SIA.     JF.  ^  A. 

Mimosa  cDBsia,  Linn. 
Acacia  alliacea,  Buch,, 

„    Arrar,  „ 

„    intsloldes,  />.  0. 

Telia  Korinda.  Tel.  |  Konda    Korinda.  Tbl. 

The  climbing  shrub  grows  in  Coromandel, 
Olipur,  Monghjr  and  Saharunpur.  Voiat.  263. 
ACACIA  CATECHU,     ^tlld. 

A.  Polyacantha,    WiUd. 
A.  Wallichiana,  D.  C. 
Mimosa  catechu,  Linn. 
„       Catechnoides.   Wall, 


Khair.    ...          ...Beno. 

Khainr,    ... 

T..  Htnd* 

Khaira-ghacb,   ...Beno. 

Kheir, 

..  .a&AHR* 

Sha,    ...            ...BuBM* 

Khehiree,... 

...Singh. 

Sha-bin.             ...     ,, 

KhAdiramoo, 

...  Sans. 

Catechu  tree     ...  Eng. 

Khadira, 

...     ,, 

Medicinal  Acacia.   „ 

Wodalior  ... 

...   Tam. 

Khair Hind. 

Wothalaj... 

...       a 

...    Tkl. 

Kadirsy  ...                „ 

Podala  Kanu, 

Khyar,  ...        ...      „ 

Khadiramoo- 

• 

„ 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Malabar  and  Goro« 
mandel  coasts,  in  the  Dekhan,  the  Northern 
Circars,  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  of  the 
Bombay  coast  and  its  ghaut  jungles,  grows  at 
Serampore,  Monghyr,  Hajmahal,  Delhi,  Nepaul, 
on  the  Mooring  Mountains  and  Assam  i  it  ia 


0 


AOACIA  ELlTiu 


JLCACIA  LATKOKUK. 


common  all  orer  the  plains  and  scatterad  over 
the  hills  of  British  Burmah,  in  great  qaautitiea 
in  the  forests  of  the  Prome  and  Tharawaddy 
districts.  Immense  numbers  of  these  trees  are 
annually  out  down  and  made  use  of  for  the  ex- 
traction of  catechu.  There  are  several  varieties 
diffcriog  in  shade,  specific  weight,  and  yield  of 
catechu.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  from  lbs.  66 
to  lbs.  70.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil 
the  average  lencrth  of  the  truak  to  the  first 
branch  is  20  feet  and  average  girth  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet.  The 
wood  possesses  great  strength  and  is  con- 
sidered more  durable  than  tenk.  It  resists 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  is  employed  for  posts 
and  uprights  of  houses,  for  spear  and  sword 
bandies,  bows,  Src.  The  catechu,  formerly  known 
as  Terra  Japonica,  is  extracted  from  the  wood. 
The  Burmese  variety  called  "sha"  is  common  all 
over  the  plains  and  scattered  over  the  hills  of 
British  Burmah.—  ild^pd.  //.  562.  Foigl.  259, 
260  ;— Z>A  McCkUand.  Major  Drury.  Dtb- 
Gilaon  and  Brandu,  See  Catechu. 
AOACIA  CINEREA.  8pr.  ^UUi. 

Dichrostachys  ciaerea.     JF,  ^  ^. 


Werdil,  ..♦ 
Vedatil,  ... 
Chinna  Jami, 


Hind. 

Tam. 

,  Tel. 


Ash  coloured  mimosa, 

EXQ. 

Veil  aiooroo,  . . .  Tbl. 

Nola  Jam!,  ...Tbl. 

This  tree  is  said  to   grow  in  the  Circars. 

ACACIA  DALE  A.  Desv.  Syn.  of  Dichro- 
stachys cinerea.     W,  8p  A, 

ACACIA  DEALBATA,  a  handsome  tree, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  abundant  in 
Port  Philip  and  Twofold  Bay,  forming  luxuriant 
groves  on  the  banks  of  streams,  between  the 
parnllels  of  latitude  84  and  SO  degrees.  Its 
bark  contains  a  greater  per  centage  of  tannin 
than  any  other,  and  pays  to  ship  to  England. — 
Simmondn,     See  Evergreens. 

ACACIA  EDULA.  Ibvine.  EsculExXt 
Acacia. 

Khejra Hind. 

A  very  common  large  tree  in  Rajwarra  ;  the 
long  slender  pods  are  very  sweet  and  pleasant 
food,  cooked :  for  this  purpose,  they  are  univer- 
sally gathered  by  the  poor  wherever  procurable 
and  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried.  The  wood  is 
very  hard,  but  the  tree  is  not  cut  down.  Med, 
Xopog. 

ACACIA  ELATA.  Linn.      . 
Mimosa  elata,  Roxb  ;  Weill, 


Seot...' 
Thaeet  tha. 
Seet. 


•• 


.BUBM. 
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Chuku  1*  Mora,       . . .  Can. 
Telia  Sopora.        ,.,Tbl. 


This  large,  tall,  stately  and  excellent  timber 
tree  is  pretty  common  in  Canara  and  Snndah, 
both  above  and  below  the  ghauts.  It  occurs  in 
the  Godavery  forests,  in  Dehrah  Doon,  Assam, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddj  and  AtaraUi  and  I 


in  Tavoy  :  plentiful  in  thePegUi  Tonnghoo  and 
Prome  districts,  and  very  abundant  all  along 
the  sea  shore  from  Amherst  to  Mergui,  Its 
maximum  length  is  18  feet  When  seasoned, 
it  floats  in  water.  Its  timber  is  straight,  lengthy 
and  of  large  girth.  The  wood  is  red  and  is 
hard  and  strong  and  very  durable.  It  is  much 
valued  and  useful  for  house  building.  It  is 
used  for  posts  for  buildings.  It  is  adapted  for 
cabinet  making  and  of  s.ufficient  girth  to  be 
advantageously  employed  in  Government  build- 
ings, and  for  packing  cases. — Voigt^  p.  261, 
Roxb,  ii.  6iQ*  Captain  Beddome,  Drs,  Gibson 
and  McCeliand.  Captain  Dance*  Madras 
A  rtUlery. 

ACACIA  FARNESJANA.  JTilld. 

Acacia  Indica.  Detw, 
Mimosa  Farnesiana  Roxh.  Linn, 
Vachellia  Farnesiana.  W.  <&  A. 
Mimosa  Indie  a,  ?o}>. 


Onya  Babula^  . . .  Beko. 
Iri  babool,  ...Mahr. 
Urimeda^  ..  Sans. 
Vit   Khira,      ..  Sajjs. 


Baver,    ...  ...Sindh. 

Bablee....  ...    ,, 

Vadayvulli  Maram,  Tam. 
Kasturi,  Petnma  chettuTEL. 
Pictami....  ...      ^ 

Roxburgh  says  it  is  a  native  of  every  part  of 
India,  in  Sind,  Silhet  Assam,  Bengal  and  both 
peninsulas.  It  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree 
armed  with  thorns,  but  in  waste  places  in  the 
Western  Df  khan,  where  it  occurs  also  in  garden 
hedges,  it  is  only  a  scrubby  shrub.  Dr.  Gibson 
says  its  wood  is  only  applicable  for  tent  pegs 
and  firewood,  but  Voigt  mentions  that  the 
wood  is  hardy  tough,  and  used  for  ship  knees, 
and  tent  pegs.  A  delicious  perfume  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  flowers,  and  the  tree  exudes  a 
considerable  quantity  of  useful  frum. — Dr. 
Oibson,  Major  Drury.  Roxburgh  ii,  557.  Timber 
Trees. 

ACACIA  FERRUGINEA,  Z).  (7..  IF.  §-  A. 
Mimosa  Ferruginea,  Roxb,  ii.  561. 

.  •  •  1  KLtt 


Busty  Acacisy       ...Eng. 
Vel  Velam,  ...Tam. 

Woaai  ...Tel. 


•••  I) 
...  n 


Vuni,   ... 

Anasundra, 

Aoachandrfly 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  on 
the  Coromandel  Coast  and  NorthernCircars,  and 
is  found  at  Courtallura,  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. It  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet. 
The  bark  is   yery  astringent  and  forms  an  in- 
gredient in  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  arrack. 
-^Voigt.  260.  Brvry,  Roxb.  ii  561.  Jinslie^ 
AOACIA  GUM.     See  Resins. 
ACACIA  INDIOA,  Desvallineg. 
Vachellia  Farnesiana,  W.  §r  A. 
Mimosa  u  Linn,   Rosb. 

„        sepiarioi  Roxb» 
„        Indioa,  Poir. 
ACACIA  JU  REM  A.    See  Jurema  Bark. 
ACACIA  LATRONUM,  WWd.  ;  D.  C.  ; 

Mimosa  latronnm,  Koen. 
ooringera,  Linn. 


n 


Buffalo  thorn.,.       ...ENa, 
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ACACIA  ODOEATISSI^A. 


ACACIA  BOBUSTA. 


Common  in  the  barren  tractB  of  (he  Dekhan 
and  found  on  the  Madras  side  of  India. —  Voigt, 
260. 

ACACIA  LEUCOPHL^A.     JFilld. 

Acacia  alba,  WUld. 
Mimosa  leaoophlsea,  Roxh. 
alba,  Rogb. 


79 


Paoieled  AjGiAia ...  £vo. 
Eik»r  ,..HiN]>. 

Safed  Kikar        ..•    » 
Hewar  ...Mahb. 


.•.A  AJft. 


mmt  L  Kli. 


Vel  Velam 
Yellai  Tumma 
TelU  Tumma 
Its  gumi  vel  velam 
pisfn  ...Tam. 

It  grows  in  the  Dekhan,  in  the  woods  and 
bills  of  peninsnlar  India,  in  Coimbatore,  in  some 
parts  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Conntry,  and 
in  the  Sholapore  districts  between  the  Bheema 
and  the  Klstna  rivers.  Its  specific  name  aud  its 
Hindi,  Tatanl  and  Telugu  names  are  given 
from  the  whitish  or  pale  yellow  eolour  of  its 
bark,  which,  ia  Southern  India,  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  used  in  distilling  arrack.  In 
Coimbatore  the  tree  attains  a  medium  size  with 
a  round  head,  but  in  the  Dekhan  it  is  never  of 
a  size  fit  for  anything  beyond  posts  to  small 
houses.  The  wood  it  furnishes,  however,  is 
strong,  good  and  dark  coloured,  though  generally 
small.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  pani- 
cled  globular  inflorescence  and  stipulary  thorns. 
A  tough  aud  strong  fibre,  in  use  for  large 
fishing  nets  and  coarse  kinds  of  cordage,  is 
prepared  from  the  bark  by  maceration,  after 
four  or  five  days  beating.  Under  the  Hindi 
name  of  Rohnee,  this  is  described  as  a  tree  of 
Jubbulpoor,  abundant  in  the  Deiiiwah  valley  arid 
Hoosingabad,  yielding  an  excellent  and  tough 
wood,  but  which  does  not  work  smoothly. — 
Cal.  Cai^  Ex.  1862.  Dr.  Wight.  Dr.  Cleghorn. 
Major    Dmry.  Mr.  Rohde.   Voigt,  262.  Raxb. 

IL  658. 

ACACIA  LOMATOCAUPA,  Z>.  0.   Syni  of 

Acacia  odoratissiroa. 

ACACIA  MICROPHYLLA.    Or, 

Mimosa  micropbylla,  Roxb. 

Tetulia  of  Siihet.  A  tree  growing  in  Silhet 
to  about  twelve  feet  in  height  and  ihe  people 
distil  from  its  bark  an  intoaiLicating  liquor,  which 
they  drink  as  the  EugUsli  drink  beer. — Roxb. 
iL  0.549,  550. 

ACACIA  ODORATISSIMA,    Roxb.  fFilld. 

Acada  leblek,  W. 
Acacia  lomatocarpa,  D.  (7. 
Mimosa  marginata,  Linn. 
Mimosa  odoratissima,  Linn. 


Fragrant  Acaoia  Eiro. 
Chechua  ...Gond. 

Sankieur  ...      „ 

Siiwi  ...Himd. 

Ram  Sanaa  ...Dbkh* 
Sarru.  Xahr  Dekh. 
Kariotha  Karra.  Mal. 
Tela    Venge    Maram. 

Tax. 


Vol  Venge... 
Karroo    Vaga  ? 
Karoo  Yangam 
Sela  wunjfth 
Sela  Maram 
Shlnduga.... 
Telflu 
Birasana  ... 


...Tam. 
...    jj 
...    it 
...    }} 
...    fi 

.«.  X  KL. 
...     ,1 
...    ,1 


This  large  huidaome  tree  grows  over  all  the 
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I  peninsula  of  India,  in  any  smi,  on  the  coast  or 
in  the  interior,  and  is  found  in  Bengal,  Assam* 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Burmah,  Pegu  and 
Teuasserim.  In  the  Madras  j^sideucy,  about 
Coimbatore,  it  is  of  rapid  growth  and  in  con* 
siderable  abundance,  attaiuing  the  height  of 
30  to  40  feet.  It  often  attains  a  good  size  in 
the  Bom  bay, presidency,  but  in  Nagpoor,  it  ia 
only  in  gardens  that  ita  dimensiona  are  greats 
the  timber  it  yields  in  other  localities  being  aa 
a  general  rule,  of  small  scantling.  It  is,  even 
there,  however,  obtainable  in  beams  Irom  15  to 
18  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  girth,  at  5  annas 
per  cubic  feet.  In  C(»mbato)re,  beams  one  foot 
square  are  procurable.  The  heart  wood  is  dairk 
coloured,  turning  almost  black  with  age ;  ia 
strong  and  heavy  and  takes  a  good  polish  ;  the 
grain  being  ornamental,  though  rather  open* 
In  Nagpoor  it  is  described  as  being  distinguish- 
able  from  the  timber  of  the  F^ntaptera  tomeu* 
tosa,  onlv  by  its  much  straighter  grain  artd 
greater  lightness.  It  has  an  outer  ring  of  white 
wood  of  from  2  to  3  Inches,  iuNagpoor,  but  which 
Dr.  Gibson  says,  is,  in  the  Weslern  Dekhan, 
always  3-4ths  of  the  whole.  This  part  alone 
is  assaiUble  by  white  ants  ;  but  by  being  creo- 
soted,  it  could  probably  be  made  a  useful  railway 
timber.  All  accounts  describe  its  heart  wood 
as  strong,  hard  and  heavy  ;  in  Nagpoor  of  suf* 
ficient  size  to  form  rafters,  and  excellently  suit- 
ed for  naves  and  felloes  of  wheels,  but  there  is 
an  uncertainty  as  to  its  powers  to  bear  moisture. 
A  beam  an  inch  and  half  square  sustained  a 
weight  of  570  lbs.  The  dii  manufacturers  of 
Nagpoor  use  it  for  their  mills  and  it  is  there 
generally  employed  to  make  carts.  The  wood 
is  said  to  deserve  being  better  known  for  the 
general  purposes  of  carpentry. — Voigt^  261, 
Captain  Beddome.  Captain  S€tttkey  Dr.  Maaon^ 
Dr.  Wight ^  and  Dr.  Cleghorn.  Major  Drury,  Dr. 
Qibwn,  Dr.  MoCiellttnd,  quoted  in  Oyelopadia 
of  India,  1st  and  2nd  Supplements.  Rohde^ 
Roxb.  ii.  546.  8ankef»  Madrae  Exhiidtion  Juriee 
Report. 

ACACIA  BAMKANTA«  Under  this  nam^ 
Drs.  Gibson  and  Riddell  describe  an  ornamen- 
tal species  of  Acacia  or  a  variety  of  A.  Arabica, 
as  common  in  the  Dekhan,  though  less  abundant 
than  A.  Arabics  from  which  it  is  distinguishable 
by  its  straight,  tall,  erect  stem  and  general  cy« 
pi'esslike  appearance,  or  resembling  that  of  a 
gigantic  broom,  and  the  colour  of  its  legumes. 
Its  wood  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Acacia 
Arabioa,  being  hard  and  used  for  cart-wheels, 
ploui^hs,  &o.,  but  the  natives  attach  some  super- 
stitious notions  to  the  use  of  the  tree, 

ACACIA  EOBUSTA,  the  large  Australian  or 
Cape  Acaeia,  introduced  from  the  Cape,  is  now 
growing  freely  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  ISS?,  Mr.  Mclvor  exhi- 
bited specimens  of  bast,  from  this  tree,  strong, 
very  tough  and  durable,  also  pliable  when  wet 
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ACACIA  9piK)IORA. 


.JU:iACIA  STIPULATA. 


Iad|  and  consuintly  made  use  of,  for  all  tbe  pur- 
nosea  to  which  Baaaian  bast  is  put  io  gardens  in 
Europe.  This  bast  can  be  procured  cheaply  nnd 
iu  large  quantiiie^^  as  the  trees  when  cut  down 
throw  up  numerous  young  slioots,  to  the  height 
of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  one  year.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  is  also  a  powerful  tanning  material. 
f^r.  Molvor*  Madraa  Exhibition  of  I857« 

ACACIA  EUGATA.     Buck. 

Acacia  concinna,  D.  O. 
Mimosa  concinna,  Ro^,  WilUd, 
Mimosa  rugata,  Lanu 
^,       aapoaaria,  BiBxh, 
abslergeofi,  8pr. 


ft 


Kita.it      ••• 

...BSNG. 

Chi.kaia  ... 

...Mabe. 

9an-rita... 

•  ••       f» 

Sia-kai    ... 

...    Tam. 

KenBwon... 

...BURM. 

Cbikai    ... 

...    TsL. 

8oap  Acacia... 

...  Eno. 

Sikaya     ... 

•••      i> 

BitA...        ... 

...HiNiX 

Grows  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  Bengal, 
Nepal,  Sylhet,  Assam,  Moulmein  on  the  Atta- 
ran  and  Dr.  Gibson  says  it  grows  in  the  Ghaut 
jungles  generally  of  Canara  and  Sunda.  The 
legumes  are  used  for  washing  the  hair,  and  by 
Hindus  for  marking  the  forehead.  The  leaves 
are  acid  and  used  in  cookery  instead  of  tamarind 
and  with  turmeric  they  ^  give  a  beautiful  green, 
pods  and  bark  are  exported  from  Canara^  the 
former  as  a  washing  matt^rial,  the  latter  for  dyeing 
and  tanning  fishing  nets.*— ^c;i^^  2G3  Roxkii, 
565.  Dr,  Gibson.  Mason.  See  A.  abstergens,  A. 
concinna.    Soap  Acacia. 

ACACIA.  A,  gummifera^  Mimosa  gammi- 
fera«The«^o  x^^^"^^  of  the  Greeks  and  Tallehof 
the  Arabs  of  tbe  desert.  A  nativts  of  Africa  near 
Mogadore,  alto  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon  ;  the 
trunk  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  affords  the  gum 
9pocalpasum,  tbe  Abyssinian  myrrh  of  Bruce. 
]>r.  O'Shaughnessy  states  that  it  also  produces 
the  Bussorah  gum  of  commerce,  which  may  be 
lubstituied  in  medicine  for  Gum  Tragacauth.— ^ 
(ySkaughnea$y,  page  30 1 « 

ACACIA  SOANDENS:    miU. 
Entada  purssetha,  D,  C. 
Climbing  Mimosa  ...  Emq.  |  QUa,  ••«        Hind. 

A  large  creeper  running  over  trees  in  the 
Kotah  jungles,  where  the  stems  of  this  plant 
often  in  size  and  form  resemble  ship  cables, — 
OifnL  Med.  Top.  p.  197. 

;   ACACIA  8PBCI08A,  Wilid  \  W.  ^  A, 

Acacia  siriss-a.  Buck. 
Mimosa  flexuosa,  RoUL 

siriss-a,    B4}xb. 

specio8a»  Jacq. 

...  Bknq.    "VelVangaiMaram.  Tak. 
...BuRM.    Diraaana  ...  Tcl. 

..,  HivD.    Dirasana  Chettu  ...    Tbl, 
,.    Eno.    Sinduva  Chettn  ...    Tkl. 
...    Tatf.  I  Sirissee Uria. 

Tliis,  the  Mimosa  sirrissa  of  Eoxburgb,  in 
,.Uifi  Madras  Exhibition  Juries'  Beports,  is  stated 
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Serisha 
Beet 
^iriss 
Sirissa  tree 
Katuvage... 


.•« 


to  be  the  Acacia  sirrissa  which  is  extensively 
planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  canaU 
Like  the  seet  of  the  Burmese,  described  by  Dr. 
Mason  and  ]>r.  MpClelland,  it  is  a  tree  of  large 
size  and  rapid  growth,  but  the  seed  is  described 
as  giving  a  red  wood  or  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
that  of  the  speciosa  as  while  or  light  coloured. 
This  large  tree  is  plentiful  in  Pegu,  particularly 
in  the  Tounghoo  district ;  it  is  found  on  the 
Irrawaddy  a!id  may  exist  in  the  Teuasserim.  Pro* 
vinces.  Iu  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  it  is  very 
plentiful,  and  attains  an  extreme  height  of  30 
feet  and  circumference  4^  feet,  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch 
being  22  feet.  It  is  ose^i  for  sugar  eruahers, 
pestles,  mortars,  and  ploughshares.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  the  Bombay  presidency, 
grows  in  Travancore,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
and  is  a  common  tree  in  Coimbatore,  where  it  is 
frequently  seen  growing  by  the  road  sides  oo 
account  of  the  shade  that  its  large  head  affords. 
The  timber  is  easily  procured  in  Madras^  and  is 
said  to  be  white  or  light  coloured,  durable 
and  very  hard  and  strong,  for  Dr.  White  found 
a  1^  inch  bar  sustain  560  lbs.  Dr.  Gibson 
seems  to  refer  A.  speciosa  to  A.  odoratissima, 
and  to  think  that  their  Sirris  and  Ban  Sirris  are 
not  different.  Others  describe  it  as  a  large,  red 
or  dark  coloured  timber,  very  hard,  adapted  to 
cabinet  making  and  ship  buildiug,and  Voigt  who 
identifies  Boxburgh's  mimpsa  sirissa  with  this 
tree  also  says  that  the  timber  is  large,  dark 
coloured,  very  hard,  and  close  enough  grained 
for  furniture,  and  that  large  masses  of  very 
pure  gum  are  often  found  on  it.  Dr.  Mason^ 
Captain  Macdonald.  Dr.  McCleUand,  2>r. 
Cttgkom  in  M.  E,  J.  M.  Dr.  ^ipki,  in  J/.  £. 
P, ;  and  dr.  Gibson  in  Bomb.Oeo.  Soc.  Journal. 
Voigt,  261.   Roxb.   ii.  544. 

ACACIA  BIBIS&A. 

Taeektha.    BusM. 

A  tree  of  Moulmein  was  sent  to  the  London 
Exhibition  of  I862>  under  these  names.     Wood 
reddish  colored  and  used  for  furniture. — GaL 
Cat.  Ex,  1862. 
ACACIA  STIPUL ATA,  D.  C:(Albitzia.) 
Mimosa  stipulata,    Roxt. 
Mimosa  stipulaoea,  Hoxb. 


Amulki. 


...Bkno.  I  Seet. 


BURV. 


This  unarmed  Acacia,  with  flowers  of  a  pink 
colour,  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  genus, 
and  is  found  in  Dera  Dhoon,  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Bengal,  in  Travancore,  Gourtallum,  in 
most  pans  of  the  peninsula,  in  Assam,  in  the 
forests  from  Rangoon  to  Touugoo,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  AtMran  Biver.  Dr.  Gibson  does 
not  mention  its  existence  in  the  Bombay  forests^ 
nor  is  it  known  to  b«  found  in  Tenasserim.  It 
yields  a  large  heavy  timber,  wood  of  a  red  colour, 
close  grained  and  strong,  and  adapted  to  cabinet- 
making,  furniture  and  other  purposes.— ^c^t. 
Dr.  McClelland.    Uojor  Drury. 
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ACACIA  TfiKA. 


ACANTHOMS  VITTATUS. 


••• 


Tbl. 
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ACACIA  8UMA. 

Mimosa  suma.    Roxb. 

Bhal  Kaotft        ...Bssck  |  T«1U  Chandra Tbl. 

GrtYwa  in  Bengal- — ^Usea  not  known. 
ACAGiA  SUNDRA,  D.  G. 

Acacia  chandra,  Willd, 
Mimoda  sundra,  Bosd. 

XallKheir  Hind.  Mabb.  |  NaUa  Chandra 
KutkQgftily  Maram.  Tah.  j  Saadra 
Chandra      TnL.  | 

Thia  tree  grows  in  the  peninsula  and  the 
Snnderbuns,  but  varies  in  sise,  in  different 
localities.  Dr.  Gibson  mentions  that  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  jungles  of  Bombay,  there  always 
acnibby,  small  and  crooked ;  and  though  rather 
plentiful  in  the  forests  under  the  ghats,  he  had 
not  seen  it  of  a  size  capable  of  affording  planks. 
It  is  somewhat  abundant  in  the  jtmgtes,  and  a 
rather  large  sized  tree.  At  Ountoor,  Mr.  Eohde 
mentions  he  had  obtained  planks  one  foot 
broad  ;  (hat  posts  five  feet  long  are  procurable 
at  13  Bupees  per  160,  well  suited  for  fencing, 
and  that  the  natives  regard  it  as  the  most 
durable  wood  for  posts  in  house  building, 
though  from  its  non  elastic  nature  it  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  holding  of  nails  driven  into  it.  The 
wood  is,  however,  not  obtainable  in  the  market 
generally  in  planka  of  any  size.  The  wood  is 
of  a  dark  coleur,  very  hard,  heavy  and  very 
strong,  a  one-inch  bar  sustaining  a  weight  of 
500  lbs.  It  is  also  used  for  rice  pestles.  A 
resin  similar  to  tbat  which  excludes  from  the 
A.  catechu,  is  procured  from  this  tree.  The 
two  trees  are  nearly  alike,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
prickles  absent  or  present,  being  a  distinguish- 
insc  characieristic  of  this  one^-^Mr.  Rokde.  Dr. 
Wight.  Voi§$  3&0.  QleghanCi  Eeparis.  Useful 
Planis. 

ACACIA  TOMBNTOSA.    WUU. 

Mimosa  tomentosa,    Roxb. 
Mimosa  Kleinii,    Poir. 

Salseia  Babola.    ...Bbitq,  I  Jungle  Nail  tree.  ...Eko. 
BepKant  Thorn*  ...  Eifo.  |  Aiii  Mnlla.  .^Tam; 

Grows  on  the  Madras  side  of  India*  common 
near  Sholapore,  in  the  Khandeish  jungles  and 
the  Bombay  Dekhan,  and  is  found  in  fiengai*— « 
Voigi  862. 

ACACIA  VERA.    Sauk. 

Acacia  nilotica. 
Mimosa  nUotica.  Linn* 

Sumr      Arab.  |  Qum  Arabic  tree  ...Evo. 

The  Acacia  vera  is  a  tree  of  the  African 
desert,  and  according  to  Wellsted,  of  Arabia,  its 
kavea  yield '  the  camel  the  sole  forage  it  can 
meet  in  those  arid  regions.  Two  products  are 
obtained  from  it,  one  natural,  the  other  arttfl- 
ebl,  namely »  the  dried  Acacia  juice  and  gum 
wabic^  TheAoaeia  juice  (Akakiaof  Diosco- 
rides  and  eastern  writers)  is  a  aolid^  dark  colored 
shilling  aubstanee^  soluble  in  water  which  it 
aoloua  led-  litis  obtained  bj  pounding  the  nn- 


I  ripe  fruit,  and  the  juice  is  thickebed  before  the 
aun,  and  Uien  placed  in  bladders  in  which  it 
gr/idually  dries.  The  little  bladders  of  Akukia 
found  iu  Europe  contain  about  5  or  6  ounces 
each  ;  it  is  sold  in  tbe  bazars  of  Bengal 
in  thin,  very  black  cakes  about  the  size  of  a 
rupee.  It  was  much  lauded  by  Hippocratef 
and  Dioscorides.  Wellsted  found  the  Sum? 
trees  of  great  size,  and  the  gum  exuding 
in  considerable  quantities,  but  very  little  of 
it  was  ^Ilected  by  the  Bedowins»  who  com-* 
plained  that  the  price  it  brings  in  Mas* 
kat,  does  not  repay  them  for  tUeis  trou 
ble.  The  great  and  most  important  article  of 
commerce  as  an  export  from  the  Soudan,  is  the 
gum  arabic.  It  is  produced  by  several  species 
of  Mimosa,  the  finest  quality  being  a  produot 
of  Kordofan  ;  the  other  natural  prodtictions 
exported  are  senna,  hides,  and  ivory. ^-  Wellsted^ 
Vol.  1.  p.  73  and  106.  Baker's  Mlteri  Nyan^t 
O'Shaughntssify  pp,  399,300.    MeudU. 

ACAFBAO.    Port.     Saffron, 

ACAJU.     It.    Cashew  nutr     . 

AOALI.     SeeAkhali. 

ACALYPHA  BEIUUNA.    Xei^.  S^reng.  \ 
Acalypha  spioiflorad.  Larnb^ 
Chunni maram  ...Tah.  |  Cliinni Aku    ...    ...Tbl; 

Wood  to  be  obtained  about  18  inches  id 
diameter  j  hard  liind  heavy ;  not  of  much  value 
to  carpenters.  Leaves  attenuant  and  alterative, 
and  an  agreeable  stomachic  in  dyspepsia  and 
other  aiirnents*-^  Wight*  Mogg- 

ACALYPHA.  INDICA,  Linn.  Roxb.  Wighil 

Acalypha  oupameoi,    Rheede.  f  t 


...Tam. 
,..  Tel. 


KupameDil    ... 
Harita  manjari 
Kuppanti  ehettu    ...    ,» 
Piippanti,  Mirutkunda ,» |^ 
Murapiudi      ...    ...   ^,  \ 


Makto-jari  ...Bxng. 

Shwet  busunds  ...     „ 
Morka&t6e  .«.    j, 

Indian  Acalypha..*  £no. 

Kuppi      DuK. 

Eooppie HiMn. 

A  small  annual,  common  everywhere  in  th4 
Peninsula  and  Bengal*  This  plant  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  singular  cup-shaped  invo- 
lucre whicii  surrounds  the  flowers.  In  decoc- 
tion  is  cathartic,  the  leavea  with  garlic  aior 
antbelmentic ;  mixed  with  common  salt,  th& 
leaves  are  appliied  externally  in  scabies,  and 
the  juice  rubbed  ap  with  oil  eiternally  in  rheu- 
matism*—- lf0^^«  Vs^ul  Plants,  Honigberger*- 
(yshaughnesiy,  page  56%,  Voigt,  160.  Wight 
also  figures  A-  mappa, 

ACANTHACE  j;  In  Ceylon,  «'  nelloo*'  ia 
applied  to  the  species  of  this  natural  family 
generally .--jTAff.  £num.  pi.  Zegl,  p.  223«-- 
See  Acanthus* 

ACANTHOPTERYGIL  See  Cottus  ;.  Cory- 
phmna ;  Daotylopterus  ;  Diaeopa ;  GhsBtodon ; 
Anabas  ;   Sword  fish  ;  Pilf>t  fish  ;  Mullet.         / 

AOANXHUttlS  VITTATUS.  Rennet.  Has- 
a  sharp  round  apiner  on  the  side  of  the  body»v 
near  the  tail,  , 


ACBB. 


ACETIC  ACID. 


ACANTHUS  1LICI?0LIU8.    Uhh. 
Dilivariailioifolia.    Jut*. 

Holly  leaved  Acanthtis.  Every  muddy  bank 
in  the  Tenasserim  Provineea  is  relieved  by 
crowds  of  this  handsome,  blue  flowered  plant, 
with  leaves  like  a  holly.  The  Burmans  say,  its 
roots  are  a  cure  for  the  bites  of  poisonous 
snakes. — Mawm. 

AGARU3  F ARINiSA,  or  meal  mite,  is  never 
present  in  flour,  unless  when  damaged,  and  in 
a  state  unfit  for  consumption.  The  domestic 
mite,  A.  domesticus,  which  does  so  much  injury 
to  stufled  insects  and  birds,  can  lie  somewhat 
guarded  against  with  camphor  and  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate*  The  sugar  mite,  A  saccha- 
rinum,  so  common  in  cane  sugar,  is  unknown 
in  the  palm  sugars  of  India.^-^iJcMaa^. 

ACASANAvL  Sansc  In  Brahminism, 
an  ethereal  voice,  heard  from  the  sky  ;  an  ems- 
nation  of  Brahm.  When  the  sound  proceeds 
from  a  meteor  or  a  flame,  it  is  called  Agnipuri, 
or  formed  of  fire  :  but  an  Avatara  is  a  descent 
of  the  deity  in  the  shape  of  a  mortal ;  and  an 
Avantara,  a  word  rarely  used,  is  a  similar  in- 
carnation of  an  inferior  kind,  intended  to  answer 
Bome  purpose  of  less  moment.  Acasanavi, 
therefore,  is  a  manifestation  of  a  deity,  in  which 
he  is  heard  but  not  seen* 

ACASGA.  A  name  for  the  8ky,  or  Ficmament. 

ACATSJA  VAUil.  Tam.  ^mtrs^^ueke^. 
Cassyta  filiform  is. 

AGAWERYA.  Cymg.  Ophioxylon  serpenti* 
num. 

ACCAD.  See  Kesra. 

ACCIAJO.    It,    Steel. 

ACCIUGHE.    It.     Anchovy. 

ACCOUNTANT  GENERAL.  The  de- 
aignation  in  India  given  to  civil  officers  of 
the  Government,  who  keep  the  public  accounts. 

ACEITE  DE  ACEITUNAS.  8p.  Olive 
Oil. 

ACEITE  DE  PALMA,   8p.  Palm  Oil. 

ACEITUNAS.  8p.  Olives. 

ACER.  Dr.  Royle  mentions,  that  immedi- 
ately we  commence  ascending  the  Himalayas, 
either  in  Ntpaul  or  Sirmoor,  we  meet  with 
species  of  the  Aeer  or  Maple  family,  seven 
new  species  have  been  discovered  in  these  moun- 
tains, of  which  Acer  obiongiim,  is  that  which 
descends  to  the  towest  level,  being  found  in 
Nepaul  and  further  north  in  the  ]>ehra  Doon, 
between  8,000  and  8,000  feet  of  elevation. 
Acer  cultaratum  is  found  at  6,500  feet  on  the 
Mussooreei  range,  and  at  similar  heights  in 
Sirmoor  and  Gurhwal  ;  while  A.  caudatum 
(Wall. PL  As.  Bar.  t,  132.  and  A.  acuminatum? 
Don)  sterculiaoeum  and  viliosuro,  are  only  seen 
with  pines  and  birdies  on  the  loftiest  mountains, 
which  are  for  many  months  covered  with  anow, 
A.  sttfcaliaoeum  (Wall.  PL  As.  Rar.  t  105)  is 
closely  allied  to  A,  vellosum,  which  differs  but 


I  little  from  a  pseudo-platanosy  or  sycamore ; 
and  as  this  affords  timber  which,  from  being 
light  and  tough,  is  much  used  by  turners,  aftd 
for  making  saddle  trees,  so  it  is  probsble 
thnt  both  the  Himaliiyan  speoies  would  anawer 
equally  well  for  the  same  purposes.  The  wood 
of  A.  cultratum  is  white,  light  and  finegrained, 
and  might  be  turned  to  the  same  uses  as  that 
of  the  maple,  which  is  esteemed  by  turners,  and 
also  occasionally  for  making  gun-stocks.  A« 
caudatum  is  also  found  in  Kunawar,  and  A. 
itprculiaceum;  extends  to  Cashmere.  Though 
this  family  contains  one  other  genus,  Negundo, 
which  has  been  separated  from  Acer,  a  new 
one,  Dobinea,  has  been  discovered  in  Nepaul 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  is  distinguished,  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  Don,  by  its  rooncecious  flowers, 
companulate  4-toothed  calyx,  with  the  eight 
stamens  united  into  a  column  round  the  sterile 
style.  It  is  only  a  shrub  of  six  feet  in  height, 
but  judging  from  the  dried  specimens^  it  must, 
when  in  flower,  have  a  very  light  and  elegant 
appearance. 

Acpr  (Nepjundo)  fraxinifolium,  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  which  sugar  is  said  to  be 
made.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  Nagasaki,  p.  342-8, 
gives  the  following  as  the  species  of  the  geuua 
Aceri  growing  in  Japan,  viz : 

A.  carpinifoUum  S,  <&  Z, 
A.  crateegifolium      „ 
A.  distylum,  „ 

A.  dissectum,        Thunh, 
A.  Janonicum,  „ 

A.  palmatum,  „ 

A.  micranthum.     S>  i  Z, 
A.  piotum,  Tkwnb, 

A.  polymorphum,       „ 
A.  rufinerve,  S.  ^  Z. 

A.  aessilifolium,  „ 

Besidea'  two  spedea  undescribed.  Hoig^wCn 
Naga%aki: — RoyWi  III*.  Him.  Boi* 

ACER  DOBINEA«  the  Maple  of  Norfolk 
Island,  is  a  very  handsome  tree/  and  its  wood 
is  used  for  cabinet  work. — KeppeVi  Ind.  Arch. 
Vol.  II,  p.  282. 

ACER  LEVI6ATUM.  Wall.  A  tree  of  the 
higher  Nepaul  mountains.—  Voigt.  p,  92. 

ACER  OBLONGUM.  WaU.  A  Nepaul  tree 
with  very  small  flowers,  in  Jiay.—^Voigi.  p.  90. 

ACETIC  ACID,  Eng. 

Khali      ...        ...     Ar. 

Poun-ya  ...Bubm. 

PyroKgneoiis  acid     Eiro. 
Vinegar  ...      ,» 

SirkA^  also  Khali  HiMD. 


Acidum  Aoeticum    Lat. 
Chnka  ...Malay. 

Sirka  ...     PRfta* 

Kadi  ...     Tam. 

Pul'sa  ...      Twu 


The  ordinary  vinegar  of  the  Indian  baiara 
is  prepared  from  the  Dolichos  uniflorus.  Dc^ 
O'Shaughnessy  discovered  that  much  pyroligne* 
ous  acid  passes  over  along  with  other  gaaes,  in 
preparing  the  charcoal  for  the  Eshapore  powder 
works,  and  he  pscommends  for  India  the  prac* 
tiee  followed  in  Germany,  where  a  atrong 
aoetio  add  is  obtained  cheaply  and  rapidly  by 


id 


ACHEKlf. 


kOHimt. 


daum%  «  mixliire  of  one  pari  of  spirit,  four 
i^ler,  ami  about  lOOOth  pari  of  honey  or  yeaat 
to  fibrr  into  a  eask  oontainiog  wotxl-ahaTiDgSy 
and  provided  witk  holes  to  seoure  a  frre  circu* 
kikm  of  air.  A  very  large  surface  being  thus 
oposed,  the  aleobol  is  rapidly  converted  into 
aeetie  acid»  The  ftaid  drops  from  the  cask 
into  ihereoeiver  aud  should  be  repassed  over 
the  ahaviuKs  lour  times*  The  action  is  most 
effective  when  the  temperature  ranges  from  Ih^ 
to  100^.  lu  India,  teak  shavings  well  boiled 
in  water  and  subsequently  ateeped  in  good 
vinegar  should  be  employed.  The  casks  should 
be  provided  with  a  perforated  tray  a(  top  to 
receive  the  mixture,  the  perforations  being 
sIxNit  the  sise  of  a  quill,  and  furnished  with 
cotton  wicks  to  moderate  the  flow  of  the  liquid. 
The  tray  should  also  have  foiir  8tr*ho)es  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  glass  tubes. to  permit  of 
the  cireulation  of  air. — JBmg.  P.kar*  p.  288. 

AGH.  Hind*  Morinda  citrifoiia,  Lkm,  See 
Aeh. 

ACHAAT.  DuT.  OomeHan. 

AGHAorATTI  MAEAM.  Tam.  Hardwtdda 
binata  ;   any  ebony. 

AGHAEMENIAN.    See  Westergsard. 

ACHAKSHU.     Hind.  ?    Speetaeles. 

AGHAK-ZAI.    Pu8H9;  ^^}U.\  An  Afghan 

tribe.  See  Afj^han :  Kakur;   Durani. 

ACHA  MAHAM.  Tam.  also  Atti  Maram, 
Tam.  ^^^ruisrih*  Diospyros  ebeuaster; 
ebony  tree. 

ACHAR.    Hind.  ^U|  Pickles. 

ACHAR.  A  Native  race  in  Nepaul^  from 
whom  the  Mewars  select  their  priests. 

ACHAR.  Malay.  Antiaris. 

AGHABYA,  the  person  who  taught  the 
Tedaa  naed  to  be  called  Acharya ;  and  at  pre- 
aent  the  Brahman,  who  reads  a  portion  of 
them  at  the  time  of  investiture  with  the  poita, 
is  called  by  this  name ;  as  well  as  the  person  who 
reads  ihe  formularies  at  a  sacrifice. — fiord's 
Himioo9,  Vol  IL  p.  16-17.  See  Gi^atri.  India, 
p.  840.  PrieiU. 

ACHAT.   GsR.    Gomelian. 

ACHATES.    Lat.    Cornelian. 

ACHAUS.    See  Grseks  of  Asia. 

ACHE  ok  ACHIN.  See  Acheen :  India. 

ACHEEN.  iSumatra)  Athi  of  the  Malays, 
AUjia  of  ihe  Dutch,  Lat.  d'' %%'  N.  Long. 
99*"  46*  E.  The  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
same  name,  situated  near  the  N.  W.  extreme 
of  Sumatra,  and  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
tmding  ports  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  its 
poaitioa,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
linlaeea,  enabling  it  to  oommand  the  navigation 
of  what  was  then  the  only  channel  of  oommuni- 
entioa  between  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  the  countries  of  the  West.  Every 
veasel  entering  the  Straits  was  then  obliged  to 
call  at  Acheen  to  obtain  a  pass,  but  the  arrival 


of  Europeans  in  these  seas  who  were  by  vd 
means  iiidined  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  a  sovereign  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  bar« 
barian,  set  at  defiance  the  assumed  authoriiy^ 
of  ihe  kings  of  Acheen,  and  it  has  gradnsUy 
decreased  in  importance  until  the  present  time. 
This  monarchy  arose  from  the  uaurpstion  of 
Sultan  S8ieh*ood<;din  in  A.  D.  16S1,  previous 
to.whieh  time,  Acheen  had  been  a  province  of 
Pedir  and  governed  by  a  vieefby  from  thai 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  eifcended,  in  former 
times,  from  the  north-west  promontory  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra  (called  Acheen  Head,  a  well- 
known  and  bold  landfall  for  ships)  to  beyond 
Baai  fiara  river,  on  the  north  side  of -the  isliind. 
But  the  territory  in  modem  times,  on  the 
north  coast,  may  be  said  to  commence  from 
Diamond  Point,  as  it  has  ceased  to  exercise 
authority  over  Lnaghat,  Delii,  &c.  The  Acheen* 
eae  difier  much  in  theicperBonsfrom  the  other 
Sumatrans,  being  in  geneiral  rattier  shorter  and 
of  a  darker  oompkiioa.  They  are  by  no  means, 
in  their  present  state,  a  genuine  people,  ibut  are 
supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Battas  and  Malaya, 
viih  Chttliahfl,  as  thqr  term  the  natives  of  the 
west  of  India.  The  town  of  Acheen  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which,  after  traversing 
a  broad  plain  bounded  on  each  side  by  ranges 
of  hDls,  forms  a  delta  and  falls  into  the  sea  by 
several  mouths.  The  roads  are  tolerably  secure, 
espeeially  from  April  to  November,  when  the 
south-west  monsoon  prevails  and  blows  usually 
off  the  land.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
north*  west  gales  an  aoroetimes  experienced, 
but  the  islands  in  the  offing  afford  con* 
siderable  shelter,  and  a  ship  well  found  in 
ground  tackle,  is  not  likely  to  incur  any  danger 
of  being  driven  on  shore.  The  usual  anchorage 
is  in  from  9  to  15  fathoms,  with  the  'principal 
month  of  the  river  from  S.  to  S.  £.,  and  about 
2^  or  3  miles  off  shore.  They  are  an  active 
and  industrious  people,  and  show  much  mecha- 
nical ingenuity,  but  are  not  scrupulous  with 
regard  to  their  commercial  transactions.  They 
are  strict  mahomedans,  and  great  numbera 
resort  in  the  Arab  vessels  to  Mecca,  with  the 
view  of  becoming  Hajis  or  pilgrims,  which 
entitles  them  to  high  respect  among  their  com- 
patriots on  their  return.  The  Arabs,  fh)m  their 
supposed  sanctity,  had  formerly  great  influence 
among  the  Aoheenese,  but  this  has  subsided 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  turmoils  which  their 
selfish  chicanery  produced  in  the  State.  The 
most  influential  individuals  now  are  the  '*Padri,^ 
a  species  of  religious  fanatics,  chiefly  Malays  of 
the  Menangkabao  states  of  the  interior,  who 
have  been  for  many  yean  past  occupied  In  op- 
posing the  encroaohments  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  but  are  now  chieflty  eongre- 
gated  in  the  kingdom  of  Acheen,  as  the  last 
hope  of  tlieir  race.  Acheen  was  not  only  one 
of  the  principal  fading*  ports  of  the  Archipelago, 
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but  ftlso  one  of  the  mnat  powerfal  kingdoms, 
ou  the  firet  avrival  of  •  Europeans,  and  ks  naral 
expeditions  eontinued  to  b&  a  aoarce  of  great 
aiiDoyanoe  and  akrm  to  the  Fbrtu^uete  as  iong 
as  tbey  coutiaued  in  power.  Its  decline,  bow* 
ever,  had  already  commenced  before  the  En^glish 
and  Dutch  first  visited  the  Indian  seas  towards 
the  dose  of  the  1 6th  eentary,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  to  conoentrate  the 
trade  of  the  Archipelago  at  llialacca-  Acheen 
has  since  continued  to  decline  until  its  capital 
baa  become  a  port  of  minor  importance  even 
within  its  own  territories.  The  nominal  boun- 
dariesof  the  kingdom  still  continue  to  be  much 
the  same  as  formerly,  namely,  Baroos  on  the 
west  coast,  and  Bato  Bara  on  the  east  coasi,  but 
the  encroaehments  of  the  Dutch  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  spirit  of  independence  displayed  by  the 
petty  Biijaha  on  the  other,  have  reduoed  the 
actual  authority  of  the  Axsheenese  kings  to  limite 
which  acarcely  extend  beyond  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  ^he  natural 
productions  of  Acheen  and  its  neighbourhood, 
include  gold  dust,  which  is  chiefly  produced 
by  washing  the  sands  of  the  riven  ;  camphor, 
#h]ch  goes  by  the  name  of  ^'  Baroos  camph<Nr," 
and  is  highly  prised  in  China  ;  sapan-wood, 
beea^waXf  dammer  and  rattans*  Cattle  are 
abundant,  and  also  small  horses  of  an  excelleut 
breed,  (the  best,  indeed,  in  the  Archipelago 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Bimah  in  Sum- 
bawa)  which  are  exported  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  the  settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
especially  Penang,  where  some  very  fisTOurable 
specimens  of  the  breed  are  to  be  met  with. 
The  better  kind  have  fine  crests,  and  good 
strong  shoulders^,  in  which  latter  particular,  as 
well  as  in  height  of  wither,  they  differ  very 
much  from  the  horses  of  Java  and  tiie  islands 
to  the  eastward,  which  are  goierally  deficient 
in  these  points.  Sheep  are  almost  unknown, 
the  nature  of  the  grasses  being  apparently  un- 
fltt<'d  for  them.  The  coasts  abound  in  fish, 
whidi  the  Ajoheeneae  are  very  expert  in  taking. 
Bice,  pepper,  betel-nut  are  the  chief  agricul- 
tural products.  All  the  principal  fruits  of  the 
Archipelago,  mangostein,  durian,  mango^  pine, 
and  lansat ;  orange,  lime,  and  many  smaller 
fruits  are  produced,  and  of  a  quality  rarely 
equalle<1  and  never  excelled  in  thejeast.  The 
gieat  beauty  of  the  country  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Acheen,  the  green  hills  backed  by  the 
lofty  Golden  Mountain,  and  the  ses  studded 
wit4  islands,  must  have  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  upon  the  early  navigators,  to  whom 
Acheen  was  geaersUy  the  first  spot  that  pre- 
aented  itself;  and  their  ^xpectationa  concerning 
tbe  richness  of  the  Archipelago  must  doubtlsas 
liave  been  extravagant,  when  they  found  so 
fertile  and  productive  a  country  lying  at  its 
v^ry ;  threshold.  The  Acheenese  manufacture 
jioM)n  cloiks  of  very  durable  texture,  and  also 


small  quantities  of  silk  tafl^staa,  Mrtiieh  are  hand^ 
some,  but  so  excessively  dear,  that  tbey  can 
only  be  purchased  by  the  wealthier  people,  and 
are  seldom  exported  except  as  minosities  or  aa 
presents.  The  material  of  the  cotton  elotfas  is 
of  home  growth,  but  the  raw  alik  ia  imported 
from  tbe  continent  of  India.  The  Aehesnese 
are  also  expert  workers  in  gold,  and  were  for* 
merly  skitful  in  easting  small  braas  cannon  ov 
"  lelahs,*'  bnl  the  manuiaotare  of  these  artieleB 
is  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Palem^ 
bang,  on  the  east  coast  of  Snmatnt,  whefe  ii 
was  inlYodnced  by  settlers  from  Java*  Acheen 
port  is  rarely  visited  by  European  vessels  fot 
pnrposea  of  trade,  although  ii  ia  often  resorted 
to  by  ships  bound  to  Calcutta  or  Penang  whicii 
have  beoome  short  of  water  or  provisions,  from 
hsBviog  met  with  baffling  winds  in  the  neighs 
bouring  seas,  which  are  very  likely  to  occur  al 
certain  seasons,  eapecially  towards  the  dose  of 
the  year. — .Jouriu  -  lnd»  jirckip,  Jiulir»on*$ 
Acheen.  See  Monsoon;  Pulo  Hondo;  Suma^ 
tra  ;  Malacca  Fort ;  Tanjong  Boto. 

AGHBNIYA  PAIA.  Bekg<  Pmderia  ler- 
nata. 

ACHERONTfA  8ATANA8.  The  Deatha'- 
Head  Moth  of  Ceylon  ;  a  richly  colored  noc- 
turnal tnoth;  whieii  utters  a  sharp  and  strida- 
lous  cry  when  seized.      Tennant. 

ACHIT.  See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

ACHHAR.  HitiD.  Fruit  of  Buchanania 
latifolia.     See  Chaurapuppoo. 

ACHHAR  TILAK.  Sans.  The  ceremony 
of  putting  a  few  grains  of  rice  on  the  forehead 
of  an  image  when  addressed,  or  on  that  of  a 
Brahman  when  invited  to  an  entertainment. 

AOHIBUL.  A  large  spring  in  Kashmir ;  it  is 
near  the  village '  of  Achi-gam,  probably,  like 
Sondi  Breri,  a  spring  from  the  Berenjii  river.  It 
possessed  a  colony  of  dancing  girls,  in  former 
days. 

ACHIMENES.  Very  ornamental  flowering 
planta  of  various  colours  flowering  in  tbe  raina^ 
of  easy  culture ;  the  scaly  tuberous  roota,  by 
which  they  are  propagated,  must  be  carefully 
preserved  during  the  dry  weather,  by  occasion- 
ally  moistening  the  earth  in  which  they  are 
kept,  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
the  imbricated  bads,  which  they  produce  under 
ground,  may  be  divided  jand  planted  out.—* 
BiddiU. 

ACHIN.    See  Adheen,  also  India. 

ACHINESE.    See  Acheen,  also  India. 

ACHI-OTTI  BOCOU.  Sp.  Arnatto:  Annotto; 

AGHI-URU.     Tam.     Printmg^house. 

AGHOODA.    Sans     Bolaniun  trilobatunu 

AGHOTfi.     See  Dyes. 

AGHEAS    BALATA.    Aubl.    Munnsopa 
kanki     Linn, 

ACHRA8  DISSECTA.  Fobsk.  Mimusopn 
kanki.    LitiB* 
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'    ACfiYaiNTfliS  LdNATA. 

ACHJLL8    94P0TA,     fTiUd,     Pioqiyroe 
sapota. 

Balfi  or  Bully  tfoe.  Bno. 
C<>maion  Sapota.    ,,.   ,, 
SapoddUla  Plum  ...    „ 
Tiiwoot-t»>bat.    ...BuBM. 


Kow^et  ?  of  .^.BoiiBAT* 

Ratami Sinqh- 

Simi  Eliipei  oaaram.  Tah. 
Simalppa  Ghettu.,  Tel. 


A  native  of  China,  ealtivated  in  the  west 
Indies  and  S.  America.  In  India,  only  grown  as 
a  fruit  tree,  has  been  introduced  into  the  De^han 
from  Goa>  wood  hard  and  eio^e  grained.  Tlie 
seeds  are  aperient  and  diuretic  ;  in  over^doses 
tiiey  an  dsogeroits.  Tho  bark  is  said  to  be  a 
good  substitute  for  Cinchona.  The  Tamil  name 
«f  tbis  tree  is  iiable  to  be^  confounded  with  Mi* 
musops  and  Bassia — Jafr0y.'  MitUelL  Ra»b, 
Vwffi,  339  ;  SeeSapodilla.  Diospyros  aapota. 

AGSHA.  Sam.  An  ostroaotmieai  term* 
Aeaha  ansa,  mad  Acaha  Bbafeas,  degrees 
of  terreakiial  latitude,  Aosha  Carna,  Hypot 
tbeiiQse ;  bat  in  its  Astronomical  seiiBe,  means 
what  Europeans  call  the  argumeni  of  the 
latitude,  as  well  as  Patana  Chendra. 

ACHULIYAJA.  fisMa.  Long  leaved  Itea 
Bacrophylla. 

ACHU.VANAM.  See  Jews. 
ACHYOOT.  Brno.  Morioda  tinctoria. 
ACHYfiANTHES.  A  geuna  of  plaaU  of  the 
mtitrai  order,  Amarantaoe»,  soma  of  the  spe- 
aiea  formerly  piaeed  with  this,  have  now  been 
removed  to  other  genera.  Wight  in  his  loones^ 
figures  A.  alternifoHa,  aspera,  bidentata»  bra* 
ehiata,  diandra,  ferruginea,  frnticosa,  lanataj 
lappadiea,  Monsoniana,  muricata»  orbiculata, 
prostrate,  rubrofuscayscandens,  seHcea,  trtandra. 

ACHYKANTHES  ASPERA,    Linn,  Eoxh. 

Acbyrauthes  Indica,  Roth,  Hheede. 
obiusifolia.  Lamb, 
spicatus,  Burm^ 

^  Bbko. 


ACID9M  ABaBNIOSXTM. 

prescribed  iu  strangury.  It  is  quite  common  in 
Colombo.— 0  SAauifAne^sy,  page  354.  AinHU 
II.  u9o. 

ACHYEANTHES  OBTUSIFOUA.  Z««A. 
oyn.  of  Achyranthes  aspera. 

ACHYRANTHES    OBBICULATA.      Sea 
Sand  Binding   Plants. 

ACHYRAtTTHES  POLYGONOIDES. 

J?®'*  ^eeray Tam.  (  SooniBbunna.       Baits.^ 

Chenchala  koora.  ...Tel.  |  4in8li^$AiatMed.p.254t.t 

AOHYRANTHBS  VILL08A.  Fo^ik.  JErua 
lanata. 

ACID   LIME.      Eno.     Citrus   bergamisi 
Brno,     See  Citrus  acida. 

ACIDE  HYDROCHLORIQXJE.  Pk.   Mu- 
riatic Acid. 

ACID,  MURUTIC; 
Q^5*.^;'^i^'     -E»o.  I  Huriatic  Axrid.    ^.l^fNo. 


Spirit  of  Salt , 

fiydrochlorio  Aoid ;   „ 


JTamak-ka  tezab.    Hind 
AcidumMuriaticum  La* 


AC[DE  NITRIQUE.    Pa.     Kitric  Acid. 

ACIDE  SULPURIQUB.     Fh.     Sulphuric 
acid.  ^ 

Met  with  in  India  only  in  comnftree. 
ACID,  NITRIC.     Lat. 


Aqua  fortis  ...  ^at. 
AyerMenganchiu:- 

"nas Mai  AT. 

Tea-ab-i j^sBS. 

Po  ttl  u  •  uppu-drava- 

kam Tait. 


Upaoga.  .., 
HnrhnriaM* 

ChircMra.., 
Apacg.  ... 
Agareb»  ... 
tfeagam... 


»f 


... 


t» 

.BUKK 
.   DUT. 
...BOTFT, 


Boii^  chaff  flower^  BiTQ. 

a    Achyrantlies.  „ 
Lal-cbirehiri.     ..Hind. 
Agareh , 


Kadelari)       ...Kaleal. 
Pratyuk  pnahpi  ^.Saks. 

Apamarpa „ 

Cas.  Sp. 

■Nai  umvi.  ...Tak. 

Utareni...  ...  Tbl. 

Anti«a,...  .^,     „ 

Apamargamu.      .„     ^ 
Pratyuk  pushpi...      „ 


Tha-lau-ta*gar    . . .  B  ubm. 

Aquafortia        ,.,      „ 

Nitric  'Acid        ...    Eno. 

Acide  nitrique    ...     Fa. 

Salpeter  saure    ...   Qer* 

Sh  ore  ka  tezab.    . .  Hind. 

Addnm  Nitrioum     Lat.  ^        »,      ,  Tshi 

In  India,  an  article  of  commerce. 
ACID,  NITRO-MURIATIC.     Eng. 

Nitro-muriatic  Acid,  Eng. 

Eau  regale Pr. 

Konigs-wasaer Gkr. 


Aqua-regia       Lat. 

Acidum  Nitro  hy- 
drochlorioum...       „ 


In  India,  an  article  of  commerce. 
ACID,  SULPHURIC.    Enq, 

Kan.ufc-hian.        ...Bwbm.  |  Gandlwka  drava. 


kam 


...  Taic 
Tel, 


.«. 


Vitriol      „ 

Sulphuric  Acid  ...    Eno. 
6andak-ka-tezab ; 
Gandak-ka-atr.  ...  Hta?D. 

In  India,  an  article  of  commerce,  but  larije- 
ly  manufactured  in  the  several  mints. 
ACIDS.  • 

Hind  :  I^bes.  j  Acidum. 


A  herb  growing  all  over  India,  in  many  places, 
as  a  troublesome  weed :  its  seeds,  flowering 
spiked  leaves,  and  ashes,  are  used  in  native  me* 
dicine,  and  as  greens.— i2oa?3.  Foiffi,  Jafrey. 
Eoniffh,    Useful  Plants.    See  Vegetables. 

ACHYRANTHES INDICA^iZott.  Syn.  of 

Aehyranthea  aapera.  ,  .„    „    «w«w. 

ACHYRANTHES     LANATA.      Jimlie.    J?«^ipg  \l»e8e,   naUves    ©r  India  "hive  pe^u- 

liar  formute  i  their  lemons  and  Umes  give  them 


Tesab.         xiind  :  rwis.  i  Acidum Lav. 

The  most  important  acids,  in  a  mamifacturint 
point  of   view,  are    the     Sulphuric,    Nitrie 
Hyiirochloric,    Acetic,    Carbonic,   Tartaric,  Ci- 
tric,  Oxalic,    and   Arseuioua,  other  acida  are 
also    important    objects   of    commerce.     For 


^rua  lanata.      Roxb. 
Illecebrum  lanatum.    Rorb. 

KhBl  ka  jur. ...    ...DuK.  I  Apanga Bbno. 

A«tm»  bayda Saits.  |  Pot-kudapala     ...Singh. 


citnc  and  the  gram-plant  (Cioer  arieiinum)  tin 

""'""^''•-^'*'*  jr"'^'  of  India,  pag4 
463.     FauHner,  TovUtntoa, 

Tu        .-1        jx'    u    jT     ACIDUM  ACETICUM.    Lat.  Acetic  add 

The  root  a  deemed  to  be  demulcent,  and  i.  (     ACIDUM  AHSENIOSUM.    LatTa^S 

S8 


ACOMtTOTir. 


ACOKItUM  HBtSROl^HYLLtlf. 


ACIDUM  BENZOICUM,  Benzoic  Acid, 
though  named  from  Benzoin,  is  found  in  other 
substances,  which  are  on  tiiis  account  called 
Balsams,  snch  as  Storax,  and  the  Balsams  of 
Peru  and  of  Tolu.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
Action  of  re*agent8  on  several  vegetable  sub- 
stances. In(heed,  it  is  supposed  by  Prof.  John* 
ston  to  be  produced  in  the  balsams  themselves 
by  the  action  of  heat  or  other  re-agent«.— ii^oy/e. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM,  or  Spiritus 
Salis.  Lat.     Mnriatic  Acid. 

ACIDUM  PYROLIGNEUM.  Lat.  Pyro- 
ligneous  Acid. 

ACIDUM  SULPHTJEICUM.  Lax.  Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

ACIER.     Fe.     Steel. 
ACIETB.     Sp.    Oil. 

ACKERWOOD,  a  fancy  wood  of  a  cinnamon 
colour. — Faulkner. 

ACiMENA  LEPTANTHA.     Wy&i. 

Tha-by8B.« ..Bubm.  |  Kywai-tha-byn  •-Bobm, 

ACME^^A  PULCHELLA.     Roxb. 
AC  MBNA,  ZBYLANIOA.     mgkt. 

Tha-byse-pouk    ...Buam.  |  Marang-gacs SiNO* 

Common  in  the  hot,  drier  pai'ts  of  Ceylon* — 
Thw.  En.pl,  Zei/l.  II.  f.  118,  . 

ACONITINA  or  BIKYA,  prepared  from 
Aconitum  ferox,  is  a  formidable  poison,  1-1 0th 
of  a  grain  killed  a  goat  in  one  of  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy's  experiments  in  12  minutes. 
The  animal  evinced  severe  distress  and  died  in 
convulsions.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated.  It 
is  used  in  an  ointment,  one  grain  being  mixed 
with  a  drachm  of  lard  and  is  an  invaluable 
local  application  in  many  forms  of  neuralgia, 
especially  in  ticdoloreux.  It  almost  imme- 
diately occasions  a  tingling  sensation  in  the 
part,  then  numbness,  and  relief  of  the  pain.—* 
An  Extract  of  Aconite,  was  also  prepared 
from  the  A.  ferox  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy.  It 
is,  however,  a  dangerous  internal  remedy. 
Externally,  it  is  used  in  ointment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  preparations  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Aconitum  napellus. — BeHff. 
Fharm.  pp.  265,  286. 

ACONITUM.  LiH%.  This  genus  of  the 
Ranunculacese  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  a  few  only  being 
American.  Throughout  the  temperate  part  of  the 
Himftlsyns,  the  species  occur,  but  most  fre- 
quently to  the  Eastward  in  the  moist  parts  of 
Nepaul  and  Sikkim.  Four  of  the  Himalayan 
species  are  endemic,  but  three  are  also  common 
to  Europe.  The  roots  of  several,  A-  ferox,  luri- 
dum,  napellus  and  palmatum,  are  all  extensive- 
ly used  as  the  Bikh  poison,  and  throughout 
the  Himalayas  are  indiscriminately  so  called, 
nor  can  the  dried  roots  be  distinguished  from 
each  aWi^x.^UoQhr^  fiU.  ei  Thompson. 


ACONITUM  PBROX.     W^aU.    dO. 

Aconitum  virosum.     Don. 

Batsnab  Bish     ...Bsno. 
Biah         ...        ...     „ 

Mitha  Titia        ...    ,, 
Ati-aingia-bish  ...    ,f 
„  „        ...  Oua. 

Vish         Hii«D. 

Bisb         ... 
Bikh        ... 
Mitha  Zah» 
Bishnak  ... 


... 


ft 


Mitha  Titia 

...Hind. 

Jaahoor 

...    y, 

Wuchnak  ... 

«..mahb. 

Ati  Singia-bish 

...   N«F. 

Bikh 

•*•     ^ 

Bish 

•••      •» 

BiiihDak    .». 

•  ••       tt 

Ati-visha  ... 

••.OAHS. 

Ati-vasaa ... 

•••  Tbl. 

Thii  is  the  best  known  of  those  porionoiw 
plants  known  as  Bikh.  It  was  first  indentified 
and  described  by  Dr  Wallieh  in  his  Plantse  Asia« 
ticse  Rariores.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  Sirmoor,  Kumaon,  and  Nepaul, 
growing  at  10-14,000  feet,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  articles  ia  Indian  HMdiehie  and  toxi* 
oology.  It  is  found  at  high  elevattonsy  some* 
times  at  10,000  feet  above  the  sea^  and  Dr* 
Wight  asserts,  that  wherever,  within  thetropios, 
we  meet  herbaoeous  forms  of  Banunoulaoeie,  we 
may  feel  assured  of  having  attained  an  eleva- 
tion sufficient  to  place  us  beyond  the  influeiiea 
of  jungle  fever.  The  root  of  this  species  of 
Aconite  is  highly  poisonous,  equally  fatal  taken 
internally  or  applied  to  wounds,  but  the  effects 
of  the  aconite  are  witnessed  in  a  oonceiUratod 
state  when  the  extract  is  introduced  into  a 
wound.  A  preparation  of  the  root  is  maoh 
used  in  all  the  hilly  dastriets  in  Northern  India 
to  poison  arrows  for  the  dettrnotion  of  wild 
beasts,  and  tigers  are  destroyed  by  (he  poisoned 
arrows  beingshot  from  bows  fixed  near  the  tracks 
leading  to  their  watering  plaoes.  It  has  been 
used  on  several  occasions  to  poison  wells  and 
tanks,  and  doubtless  might  be  made  a  formi- 
dable means  of  defence  against  the  invasion  of 
the  territories  in  which  it  abounds.  The  Qoor- 
khas  say  that  they  oould  so  infect  all  the  waters 
with  the  dreadful  root  that  no  enemy  oould 
advance  ioto  their  mountaiu  fastnesses.-^ 
0' Shaugknessp  B.  du.  166.  Pkar.  265-386. 
Useful  PIomU.     Honi^berff.     Hooker  f.  el.  Th. 

ACONITUM  HEfBROPHYLLUM.  fFaU. 
Royle. 

Atis ..HiKO. 

This  plant  occurs  in  abundance  on  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Choor  Shalma  and  Kedarnath 
but  varies  greatly  in  the  size  and  form  of  its 
leaves,  from  which  circumtsauce  it  deri?es  its 
specific  name.  It  was  first  described  and 
identified  by  Dr«  Wallieh  in  Plant :  Asiat :  Rari- 
ores, and  has  received  additional  notice  from 
Prof.  Royle.  The  root  is  composed  of  two 
oblong  tubers,  of  alight  ash  oolour  externally, 
white  internally^  and  of  pure  bitter  taste  and  it 
has  been  long  known  in  Indian  medicine  as  a 
tonic  and  aphrodisiac.  Ilonigberg^r  mentiona 
that  the  roots  are  given  also  in  pectoral  affec- 
tions, coughs,  &e.  The  roots  are  said  to  be 
eaten  by  the  Kuuawar  hill  men   as  a  pleasant 
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A00AU8  CALAMUS. 


AcsiDOTHX&tt  taisns. 


Ume  ttDdcr  the  same  term  Atees.  But,  (wo 
BttbstaBoes  are  met  with  io  the  baiar*  one  of 
them  quite  inert,  up  to  two  drams  (120  grs.) 
having  been  given  by  Surgeon  Walter  without 
any  efftsci. — Vuful  PlanU,  Honigberger. 
C^Skaughneujfy  p.  lA<(-8.  £nd.  Ann.  Med.  Set. 
Ap.  1856, p.  ZM.  Hooker/.  eL  Tk.  JBeng.  As. 
8o€*  Proceed,  See  Atees. 

ACONITUM  LUEIDUM.  H.f.etT. 

This  pUnt  grows  at  Tankra  and  Chola  in 
Sikkimatan  elevation  of  14,000  feet;  the  native 
munea  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  those 
of  A.  ferox.     E^f.  eL  Tk. 

ACONITUAi  LYCOCTONUM.  DeO.  A 
plant  growing  at  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet  in 
the  Himalayas.---2r./.  et.  Tk. 

ACOJ^iTUM  NAPELLUS. 

A.  diaseotum.  Dom, 
A.  feroz.  fTaU. 
A.  delpbinifolium.    Rei^ 
A.  multiftdum.    RoyU. 

AeonitoBoot Bno.  I  Monkahood...       ...ISho. 

Widfabane „     | 

A  plant  of  Europe  and  America,  and  growing 
in  the  Himalayas  up  to  10,000  and  16,000  feet. 
It  has  yariable  forms.     H»f.  et.  T. 

ACONITUMPALMATUM.  2)o».  A  plant 
of  the  Himalayas  up  to  J  0,000  feet.  Zf.V.  eL 
Tk. 

ACONITUM  VIROSUM.  Don.  Syn.  of 
Aoonitnm  ferox« 

ACONTIAS,  a  genus  of  harmless  serpents, 
of  which  several  in  India,  they  move  with  their 
heads  erect.  S^e  Serpents. 

ACOBNS,  the  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak. 


Balttt .. 
Glands 
Xicheln 


••• 


■••  ••• 


■•• 


•  ••  An* 

...  Gbb. 

•••   9i 
...HlHD. 


»•• 


Ghiande 
GlandeB 
Balut... 
Schedndii... 
Bellotas    ... 


...     It. 
...  Lat. 

...PERfc- 

...  Bus. 
8p. 


. .. 


Bslut.. 

Common  in  the  bnEars  of  India,  being  used 
in  native  medicine.  Their  taste  is  astringent 
and  bitter.  In  England  tiiey  are  used  for 
feeding  hogs  and  poultry.  Several  species  of 
•oak  are  indigenous  in  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
Tinoes.  and  on  the  hills  of  Northern  India. -> 
Mason.  FttHikner,  McCttHoch. 

AC0RU8  CALAMUS.    Linn. 

Acorus  odoratus.    Lam.  liheede. 


Igliir... 
Wftj...    ... 

IkjkrooD... 

SbfMt-hseh... 

Ba^h... 


••• 


Ab. 

M 

Bxxa. 


Linhay... 

liSBolUB.  .• 

-8weet-llag... 


••  ft 

.,     Eno. 

odonmti.         Fa. 
AkoroB.  Ga.  ol      Bios. 

...  .••    .HiKD. 

»b4»waf...        „t 


Vembu... 
Vftfibanibtt 
Wa88umbu 
Vaj.      ... 

Vuj 

Ugir-turki. 

Vacha... 

Oolomi... 

Wadda-kaba 

Vneamboo 

ya88amhu.«. 

Vadaja... 

Vaeaa... 

Vasa... 

Vodya.,, 


...Malbal. 

»«- 

*§ 

... 

Pebs. 

... 

ft 

8an8. 

■  •  • 

9t 

SiMOH. 

••• 
••• 

Tam. 
Til. 

•  •• 

II 

•  •• 

>» 

♦•» 

1) 

This  genus  of  the  Aooracem  is  a  native  o( 
Europe  also  of  North  America  and  cultivated 
in  the  moist  and  cool  parts  in  India,  Am* 
boyna,  Ceylon,  Nepaul,  Khnssia  Hills,  Mala- 
bar,  Bourbon,  and  Burmah,  for  its  medicinal 
properties.  The  whole  plant  is  aromatic  but 
the  root  alone  presences  the  flavour  in  drying; 
U  is  a  favorite  medicine  among  the  hiudoos 
as  a  stimulant  in  flatulency.  It  occurs  in  the 
shops  in  longitudinal  pieces,  wrinkled  and 
marked  with  projecting  points,  and  might  be 
easily  substituted  for  more  expensive  spicps  of 
aromatics.  The  root  is  an  aromatic  stimulant, 
useful  in  ague.  The  Calamus  aromaticus  of  the 
ancients  is  referred  by  Royle  to  the  Andropogou 
Calamus  womBiicxi^.^ & SAau^knesa y,  p,  626; 
Moylo,  Pereiera.  Rox6.  Mason.  Useful  Flants. 

ACORUS  ODOKANT.     Vr.  Sweet  Flag.    ' 

ACORUS  ODORATUS.  Lamb.  Meede.Syx^. 
of  Acorus  calamus.   Linti. 

ACORUS  VERUS  differs  much  from  A, 
calamus,  and  has  been  attributed  erroneously  to 
the  Gentiana  ehirayin.^ O'Skaughnesiy,  p.  626. 

ACQUA-DI-BASA.   It.    Turpemii.e  oil. 

ACROCHORDUS.     Bee  Hydridce. 

ACRB,  or  AKKA.  the  Ptolemais  of  the 
Greeks  :  from  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  oojttr 
vent,  there  is  a  very  fine  panoramic  view  ofihe 
town.  Ou  the  west,  the  walls  are  washed  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and,  on  the  south,  by  a 
magnificent  bay,  extending  (mm  the  city  as  far 
as  Mount  Carmel,  being  three  Itfagues  bro^d 
and  two  in  depth.^  It  was  originally  called 
Accho  ;  but  being  in  after  times  improved  and 
enlarged  by  Ptolemy  the  first,  it  was  called 
after  him  Ptolemais.  Subsequently,  falling 
into  the  possession  of  the  Saracens,  it  re- 
covered some  semblance  of  its  Hebrew  name. 
It  was  first  fakeu  by  the  Saracens  iu  636. 
The  Chrisiians  first  became  masters  of  it  m 
11.04.  Salah'Ud-din  got  possession  of  it  in 
1184,  and  held  it  till  119),  when  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Crusaders.  The  latter  held  it  lor 
exactly  one  century,  when  the  Saracens  fimdly 
wrested  it  from  them  and  retaiuetl  it  until  they, 
in  their  turn,  were  oblij^ed  to  cede  it  to  the 
Turks  in  1517.  From  this  time  Acre  remain- 
ed neglected  till  about  the  midtile  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  Arab  Sheikh,  Daher,  took  it 
by  surprise.  Under  his  wise  administration,  ft 
recovered  a  part  of  its  trade.  He  was  succet-d- 
ed  by  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  tyrant 
Jaazar  Pacha^  who  fortified  and  embellkiied 
the  town.  In  17D9,  it  rose  into  importa)>ee 
and  consideration  by  its  valiant  and  succeesrul 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  Bonaparte,  directed 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  British  officer. — 
Robinson's  Travtih,  Palestine  and  Syria,  Vol, 
I.  p.  19»,  199. 

ACRIDOTHBMS  I£iSTId.  8aeSif4ai 
Ornithology.       "^  ^^* 
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ADAKA, 


ADAMANT. 


ACROCEPHALUS    DUMETORUU.   See 

Ornithology. 

ACBOS  riCHON,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  AustrHlia.  Dr. 
Hooker  mentions  that  one  of  the  genus  clothes 
the  betel  palms  on  the  Megna,  with  the  most 
elegant  drapery.  It  is  the  Acrostic&um  scan' 
dens,  and  is  a  climbing  fern  with  pendulous 
fronds  ;  at  another  place  he  found  parasitic 
orchids  growing  on  the  trees,  which  were 
covered  with  this  climbing  fern,  so  that  he 
easily  doubled  his  flora  of  the  river  baukt  be- 
fore arriving  st  Maldah. — Hooker's  Him.  Jour, 
Vol.   II.  p.  338  aW  351. 

ACBOSTICHUM  FUKCATUM.  See 
Graminaceee. 

ACTiEA,  a  genus  of  the  Ranunculaeese,  of 
which  two  specips  occur  in  India  and  China. 

ACT^LA  SPICATA.  Linn.  The  OJancbeny. 
A  native  uf  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia.  Hoots 
astringent;  the  whole  plant  acrid  and  poisonous. 
The  Actea  acuminata,  (Wall,)  is  found  on  the 
Choor  and  Aeharanda  mountains. — O'Shaugh- 
nesty,  page  170.  « 

ACT.SA  ASTEBA  is  sometimes  collected  in 
CbinHy  AS  the  scouring  rush  is,  for  cleaning 
pewter  vessf^ls,  for  which  its  hispid  leaves  well 
fit  \i.—  miliamU  Middie  Kwgdom,  p.  286. 

ACTEFHILA  NEIGHERREN8IS.  Wight. 

A.  Javanica.  Hiq, 
8avia  aotephila.  ffasth. 
Anomospermum  excelsum.  Dal, 

A  small  tree  not  very  uncommon  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation 
of  «,000  feet. — ThioaUts, 

ACTINIAD^.    See  Zoantharia. 

ACTINO DAPHNE,  a  genus  of  trees  of 
which  several  species,  elegans,  glauca,  Molo- 
chiiia,  Monii,  speciosa  and  atenophylla,  all 
small  trees,  are  described  by  Thwaites  as  oc- 
curring in  Ceylon. — ThwaiUs* 

ACUCAR.    Port.  Sp.  Sugar. 

AD,  an  Arab  tribe  of  the  Hadramaut. 

ADA.  Beno.  Zingiber  ofiUcinale.  Roscoe, 
Amomum  zingiber. 

ADAB-UL-KABR.  Aeab.  Literally  the  cus- 
toms of  the  tomb,  where  according  to  Mahome- 
danism,  shortly  after  interment,  Nakir  and 
Mankir,  the  examiners  of  the  dead,  question  the 
deceased  as  to  his  life  in  this  world. 

ADABIBA.     Tkl.    e<i£)ff.     Anisomeles 

ovata,  R.  Br, 
ADABUKKUDU.    Tm.      etf«)96>  es». 

Ehretia  lievis,  R. 

ADA-BURNEE.  Benq.  Thyme-leaved  her- 
pestis.    H.  Monniera. 

ADAI  YOTTI.  Tah.  A  sand  Ending 
plant. 

ADAKA  or  CAVUGHU.  Mal.  (!srb€)sae)- 

'4»Qj«b    Arecs  catecliu.    Betel-nut  tree. 


ADAKA     MAJTEN.       Mai..        (Q^^S 

dBQfi88)CQ;nr&      Sphseranthna    hirtns.    BuRic. 

ADAKI.     Sans.     Cajanua  Indicus. 
ADALA  VI TALA.     T«l.     efi«S)teo.  Le- 

pidium  sativum,  Z.  Cress  seed. 

ADALI,  Tam.  Jatropha  glandulifera.  Roxb^ 
AD  ALLL  a  Semitic  race  on  the  west  of  the 

Red  Sea.     See  Semitic  races. 

ADAM.     ^^    The  Gnosties,  in   framing 

their  theological  system,  ranked  Adam  as  Jen* 
"  the  primal  man,"  next  to  the  Noos  and  Logos^ 
and  therefore  the  third  emanation,  from  a 
deity.  Mahomed  styles  Adam,  Awal-ul-ambia 
the  First  of  the  Prophets,  also  Khalifa*ul  Akbar, 
the  first  (of  God's]  vice-gereuts,  and  in  the 
tenth  century,  his  grave  in  Ceylon  became 
the  established  resort  of  mahomedan  pil- 
grims.  Adam's  stature  according  to  maho- 
medan legends,  was  about  36  feet.  His  burial, 
place  is  shown  by  the  Arabs,  at  the  hill  Abu 
Kubays,  and  according  to  these  legends  Adam 
and  Eve  dwelt  at  Mount  Arafat,  where  Adam's 
place  of  prayer  is  shown.  According  to  Hip- 
polytus,  the  Chaldseans  gave  the  name  of 
Adam,  to  the  man  who  was  born  of  the  earth, 
but  who  afterwards  became  a  living  soul.  The 
Hebrew  word  Adam  is  equivalent  to  the  Ara- 
maic Eiios :  both  being  the  ordinary  terms  for 
man.  But,  Adam  seems  to  be  applied  aa 
man  from  the  reddish  complexion  of  tho 
men  of  Canaan  and  Phoenicia,  and  Enos  from 
the  possession  of  manly  strength.  Adam  or 
Edom,  thus  means  the  Red  roan  of  Canaan, 
and  Phoenicia,  or  the  fair  complexioned,  in  dis- 
tinction to  Ham,  the  Dark,  the  Black,  the  in- 
habitant of  Egypt,  and  Sem,  the  oldest  patri- 
arch of  Israel,  the  glorious,  the  renowned ;  Ja- 
peth,  the  bright,  the  fair,  the  white  man 
of  Northern    Asia. —  Ch,  Bumen,   Vol,  iv.  p, 

373,  385,  &  998 Burton's  Filgrimage  to 

Meccay  Fol.  III.  ;».  898.    8ir  J,  E.  Tennant, 
Ceylon,  See  Menu  ;  Persian  Kings.  Prithivi. 

ADAM,  Dr.  J.  A  Bengal  Medical  Officer, 
who  was  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Medical 
Board ;  Founder  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  So- 
ciety. He  wrote  on  the  Geology  of  BundeU 
cund  and  Jubbulpore,  in  a  Memorandum  in  the 
Bl.  As.  Trans.  1842,  Vol.  XI.  392.  Pr.  Buisi'9 
Catalogue. 

ADAM,  WILLIAM.  He  reported  on  the 
state  of  Education  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  ia 
183fi  and  1838.  He  also  wrote  in  the  Cal- 
cutta Review  in  1841,  No.  lY.;  and  in  the  As* 
Soc.  Jl.  1838.  Vol.  XXVIL 

ADAMANT,  the  modern  Corundum.  Pro« 
feasor  Tennant  states  that  the  adamant  describ-. 
ed  by  Pliny  was  a  sapphire,  as  proved  by  ita 
form,  and  by  the  fact  that  when  struck  oa 
an  anvil  by  a  hammer  it  would  make  an  inden« 
tation  in  the  metal.     A  true  diamojidi  under 
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ADAN80NIA  DMITATA, 


iBAVI-MAinDI. 


AdanaoDia  baobab.  Otertn. 


Baobab  bee    ...  ...Eho. 

Vflokej  Brfltd  tne  .  „ 
•vqrgoQrd  ^ 


Lalo  Plant  ...  •••  Eiro. 
Papfira  puUa  iiiarain.TAii . 
AiM^i  pulla  maxam     ^ 


Bnch  isiretimstaiiees,  would  fly  into  a  thousand 
piecM.  Adamant  is  the  Shamir  of  the  He- 
brews, spoken  of  in  Bzek.  iii.  9  :  and  Zech.  vii. 
12 — Curioittiea  of  Scieuce,  p^ge  103. 

ADAMANTINE  Spar.  Corundum. 

ADA    MARM.     Mal.  (e)^OS2rDo  Tecmi- 

naiia  catappa.     Linn, 

ADAMAS.     Lat.     Diamond. 

ADA  MAYA.  See  Kama  ;  Lakshmi. 

ADAMBEA  GLABKA.    Lam.  and  Bheede. 
Lagerstraemia  reginse.     Roxb, 

ADAMfiO.    Mal.  cQtfDSnoj    Lagerstnemia 

nginae.     Roxb, 

ADAM  MARRT.     See  Kelat. 

ADA  MODIEN.    Mal.    cs<^€iB€^s^ah 

Holaatemma  Eheedii,  Spr. 
ADA  MORINIKA.    Tel.      etf-Sa»0]t)S^. 

Cadaba  Indies,  Z.  Strcemia  tetran<ira,  R, 

ADAMS,  an  Englishman  who  visited  Japan 
aboat  the  year  1599,  and  resided  at  the  Court 
of  Jeddo  for  many  years.  By  bis  influence, 
Captain  Saris  delivered  a  letter  from  Jnraes 
I.  to  the  Emperor  and  a  treaty  was  signed  in 
September  1613,  granting  privileges  to  the  E 
L  Co* 

ADAM'S  BEIDOE,  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand 
and  rocks,  mostly  dry,  forming  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Manaar,  and  with  the  Islands  of 
Bamiseram  near  the  mainland  and  Mauaar  near 
Ceylon,  almost  connecting  this  island  with  the 
continetit ;  a  channel  called  the  Paumben  Pass, 
was  deepened  to  13  feet,  by  the  Government 
of  Madras. — 8ir  J,  E,  Tennanl*s  Ceylon, 

ADAM'S  NEEDLE.  Eno.  Yucca  gloriosa. 
See  Liliaceee- 

ADAM'S  PEAK,  /ti  K  *•>!  the  summit  of 

a  lofty  mountain  in  Ceylon.  A  hollow  in  the  lofty 
Toek  that  crowns  the  summit  was  said  by  the 
Brabmans  to  be  the  footstep  of  Siva  ;  by  the 
Bnddhiats,  of  Buddha  ;  by  the  Chinese,  of 
Fo  ;  by  the  Gnostics  of  Jeu  ;  by  the  Maho- 
inedans,  of  Adam  *  and  the  Portuguese  were 
divided  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  St. 
TboiD&s  and  the  Eunuch  of  Candace,  Queen 
of  Ethiopia.  Mr.  Duncan,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Asiatic  Besearche^,  containing  '*  Historical 
remarks  on  the  Coast  of  Malabar,"  mentions 
a  Native  Chronicle  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
a  Faadyan,  who  was  contemporary  with  Ma- 
homed, was  conTerted^to  Mahomedanism  by  a 
Ky  of  dervishes  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Adam's 
k. — Tennant*$  Ceylon,  SeB  Mak^wtUi'yanga, 

ADAM  SHAH.    The   first  of  the  Kalora 
amirs  of  Stndh. 

ADANBONIA  DIGITATA.     Unn. 


This  plant  has  been  naturalised  in  India,  and 
may  be  seen  at  Madras,  Negapatam,  Samul* 
cottah.  Bombay,  and  Guzerat  Its  trunk  is 
very  short,  but,  in  girth,  it  attains  the  largest 
size  of  any  known  tree.  Roxburgh  mentions 
one  50  feet  in  circumference,  in  Ceylon.  As  a 
timber  tree, it  is  useless,  the  wood  being  spongy 
and  soft,,  bnt  fishermen  use  its  fruit  as  floats 
for  their  nets.  Its  bark  and  leaves  have  been 
recommended  aa  a  febrifuge.— .£r*<«f/«i/  tlanU. 
Dr,  RiddelL  Foigt.  Roxd.  III.  164.  Ainal. 
Ind.  Ann,  p.  372. 

AD APU  KARRI.     Tah.     Charcoal. 
ADARSA.     Sans.     Fine  muslin.. 
ADAS.  Jav.   Ft-nnel?    or    Henbane  seed  E 
ADASARA.     Adhatoda  vnsica. 
ADASPEDAS.     Mal.     Henbane  seed;. 
ADASYAMALI.   Tbl.    etfy^^jft.  Helic- 
teres  Isora,  L, 


ADATODEY.  Tam.  c^i-rr-O^yrQi..  Adha^ 
toda  vasica. 

ADAVI.  Tel.  Wild,  not  cnltivated,  hence, 
ADA VI  AMUDAM.     Tel.    etftesSwiSo 

applied   to  several  wild  species  of  (Jroion  and 
Jatropha. 
^DAVIAVISA.    Tel.    ^tfs)«»y^     Ban- 

hinia  racemosa  L.  P  Fl.  Andh, 
ADAVI  BIKA.    Tbl.    ^(ittlS^      Lufla 

amara,  R.  ;  Fl,  Andh, 
ADAVI  CHAMA.  Tel.  e5tffi%r»«b.    Arum 

(Amorpbophiillus)  svlvaticum,  R  ;  Fl,  Andh, 
ADAVI  CHAMMA.      Tel.       «6cir«&^ 

Canavalia  virosa,  W.  ^  A,  ;  Fl.  Andh- 
ADAVI  CHERUKU.     TeL.    f^as^ucuij^^ 

Saccharum  prowrum,  /?.  ;  Fl.  Andh* 
ADAVI  CHIKKUDU  KAYA.  Tel.    etfD 

«)So)^i^"S^c«s.    Lablab  vulgare,  Savi. 

ADAVl.QODHUMULU-  Tel-  otfa 
l?croe;;ibtfKiia.  Coix  barbata  ?  R. 

ADAVI  GOBANTA.  Tel.  efitST^eToto 
Erythroxylon  mono9:ynum,  R,  Cor* 

ADAVI  JILAKARRA.  Tel.  f*a»rf»r(y 
Vernonia  anthelmintics.     Wilid, 

ADAVI    KAKAUA.     Tel.     etf^-ff^tf 
Momordica  mixta  P  R. 

ADAVI  KANDA.    TEfc.    etf»rotfArum» 

yratum.  R,    Draconti  polyphyliuni.     Xwm. 
ADAVI  KIKKASA  GADDI.   Tel.    etffi 

%t\jjf%^.    Amphidonax  bifiuria.    Und.. 

ADAVI  MALLE..  Tel.  etfttfs?..  Ja»» 
minum  latifolium.     R%    IF.    le. 

ADAVI.MAMIDI.  Tn..  e«fi«WWk 
Spondiaa  mangiferai    Pjib^.  "^ 


Vt 


AI>SQA. 


▲DEK. 


^  ADAVi  MAUENA.  Txl.     t^gti^^^. 

Boerhnflvia  erecta,    Z. 
ADAVI      MOLLA.      Tbl.      etfS-Sooo 

CM 

Jasmin um  auricu latum,  Vakl, 
ADAVI     MUNAGA.    Tkl.    «ejftA,^K* 

Morinfra  pteryg^oeperma,  Oesrtn.  Wild  variety. 
ADAVINABHI.    Tel.    efibTrv?.    Glo- 

riosa  fluperba  ;  £. 
ADAVI    NELLI    KURA.      Til.    etfo 

•50  ^J^.     Premna  ap.  P 

ADAVI     NBIMA.       Tel.       eMJ^iSo. 

Sclerostylig  ntnlantoides,  ^.  ijr  A. 
ADAVI    NITYA    MALLE.    Tel.    efit 

p^oiSb'3.     Hibiscus  hiriua,  Z. 
.  ADAVI  PALA  T16E.  Tel.  etffr^^)*!?. 
Cryptolepis  reticulata,  fTUld, 

ADAVI    PlPl'ALI.    Tbl.       etffi&SS^D. 
Chavicfl  aylvatica,    Miq. 
ADAVI     PONNA.     Tel.      etfo**?^. 

Bhtzopliora  mueronata,  Lam, 
ADAVI  POTLA.    Tkl.    «»tfsd^^.    Tri- 

cbosanthes  eucumerina,  £. 
ADAVI  mUTTI.  Tel.  efifi^^S^.  Hibfe- 

eas  lanipasy  Cav.  H.  tetralocularis,  ^. 
ADAVI  TELLA  GADDALU.  *Tel.  etft 

'9e>K'tfe».      Scilla  Indica.     jSox5. 

ADDA^  Arab.  A  small  lizard  (Scineua 
tifficmaliB)  celebrated  by  Arabian  pbysicians 
B8  a  remedy  in  elepbaniiasis,  leprosy,  and  other 
cutaneona  diseases.-— i?ff^.  Cyc. 

ADDA.  Tbl.  ^2$.  Bauhiuia  yahlii,  IT.  ^  A. 

B.  raceraoaa. 

ADDALE.  Tam.  Jatropba  glauea.  See  Oils. 

ADDAB  JASAN.  The  ninth  day  of  the 
ninth  month  of  the  Parsee  year.  On  this  day, 
money  ia  distributeil  to  the  priests,  and  offer- 
ings of  8nndalm)od  are  made  to  the  »acred 
flame  in  their  fire  temples,  which  are  then 
Biuch  crowded. — The  Pargeea, 

Adhatoda 


ADDASABAM.       ee$*^ero. 

Tiaiea,  Nee8. 

ADDATINNAPAIJkY.  Tam.  ^®jB«br® 
urW.    Aristolocliia  bracteata. 

ADDER,  a  venemous  serpent  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  Psalms  and  Proverbs, genus  not  known. 

ADDER,DIAMOND,  a  reptile  of  Tasmania. 

ADDHAMU.    Tbl.    A  mirror. 

ADDIMUDBUM«  Tam.  ^fimjffjnh. 
Liquorice  Boot. 

ADDINIOAUB,  a  Bactrian  sovereign  in 
Aifana  9«  G.  2^.    Bee  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ADDiVI  T$U4  OAUDAJ^U*    TMUfo&t 

Itm    K^«e«    See-Adavt.  • 
ADEQA.    Bee/HNlkr^ 


ADELIA  CASTANICARPA.    JIa«». 
Bulkokra Bsva. 

A  lai^e  timber  tree  of  Silhet  and  Ohittaprongf, 
wood  very  hard.     JL  nereifolia  R.  of  the  Coro- 
niandel  coast  and  A.  oor<iifolia  B.  of  Moluccas. 
ADEN.     A  British  settlement,  on  a  part  of 
Yemen,  which  is  almost  the   moat  southerly 
point  on  the  Arabian  Coast :  it  is  sitttati*d  in 
lat.  12''  47'  N.,  and  long.  45<»  10'  E.  and   is 
a  peninsula  of  about  15  miles  in  cirenmferenoe 
connected  with  the  continent  by  a  low   narrow 
ueck  of  land,  1,350  yards  in  breadth,  nearij 
eovered  by  the  sea  at  high  spring  tides.     It 
consists  of  a  large  crater,  formed   by  lofty  and 
precipitoas  hills,  the  highest  peak  of  which  has 
an  altitude  of  1,775  feet:  the  town  and  part 
of  the   military   cantonments   are   within  th^ 
crater,  and   consequently  surrounded   on   all 
sides  by  bills,  save  on  the  eastern  face,  where  a 
gap  exists,  opposite  the  fortified  islets  of  Seerah. 
The  crater  has  also  been  cleft  from  north   to 
south  and  the  rents  thus  produced  are  called 
the  northern  and  southern  passes  ;  tlie  former 
better  known  as  the  Main  pass,  being  the  only 
entranoe   into  the   town  from  the  interior  or 
harbour.     The  principal  harbour,  or  Back  Bay, 
is  the  space  between  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  south  coast  of  the  c<>ntinent. 
It  is  about  3  miles  wide   at   the  entrance,  and 
aflbrds  an  admirable  shelter  in  all  weathers  for 
vessels  which  do  not  draw  more  than  twenty 
feet   of  water.     It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  on 
the  Arabian  or  adjacent  African  Coasts,  being 
capacious,  easily  made,  and  free  from  rocks  and 
shoals.  Water  of  a  good  quality,  but  in  limited 
quantities,  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  valleys 
within  the  crater  and  to  the  west  of  the  town. 
As  the   wells   approach  the  sea,  they  become 
more  and  more  brackish,  and  those  within  tha 
town  are  unfit  for  any  purpose  save  ablution. 
These  are  in  number  about  150,  of  which  pro* 
bably   60   are  potable,  and  yield  an  aggregate 
quantity  of  about  (15,000)  thousand  gallons  per 
diem.     They  are  sunk  in  the  solid  rock  to  a 
depth  of  from  ISO  to  185  feet,  and,  in  the  best 
one,  the  water  standa   at  a  depth  of  70  feet 
below    the  aea  level.     The  Banian   well,  the 
best  in  Aden,  is  185  feet  deep^  the  bottom  is 
70  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  before 
being  drawn,  it  contains  about  4,000  gallons. 
The  wells  within  the  town  have  an  unliniited 
supply  at  from  30  to  40  feet,  but  the  water 
is  unfit  for  drinking*    An  inexhaustible  supply 
of   water    is     procurable    on    the    northern 
coast  of  the  harbour,   but  the   difficulty  of 
bringing  it  into  Aden,  and  its  liability  to  be 
cut  off  by  hpstile.  Arabs,  render  it  almost  un- 
tavailable.      Many  of  the  best  -wells  baTe  been 
excavated  fince  the  British  conquest^  and  the 

)'  oldest  does  not  date  further  bacx  than  A-  U«^ 
906  (A.  n.  1500.)  Previous  t6  this  period^ 
the  pleoe  wei  supplied  partly  by  meens  eC 
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ism* 


▲DXNANTHBBA  PATOHiyi; 


tfeserroin  ilMai  60  i&  muDbary  aad  partly  by  I  mora  oonfidant  of  effecting,  at  tbe  direct 
an  aqaeduoi  which  comoiunicated  with  a  well  iu  passAge  aerose  the  Indian  ocean  had  been  dis- 
the  interior.  There  ia  no  c*erUiii  record  of  the  covered,  some  time  previoualy,  by  Hippalusy  a 
oonalmclioa  of  these  reservoirs,  but  it  ia  Greek  of  Alexandria.  In  the  time  of  Con* 
probable  thnt  they  ware  first  commenced  about  stantine,  Aden  had  recovered  its  former  splen* 
the  second  Persian  invasion  of  Yemen,  in  A.  D.  dour,  and,  as  a  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire, 
900.  It  ia  certain  that  they  cannot  be  attriimted  it  received  the  name  of  Romanum  Emporium* 
to  the  Turksy  as  the  Venetian  officer  who  dea-  Under  British  rule,  ever  since  its  conqurst  in 
oribed  the  expedition  of  the  Rais  Suleiman  in  1839,  its  rise  has  been  rapidly  proj^re^sive. 
1658,the  first  occasion  of  Aden  being  conquered  The  port  of  Aden  was  declared  fiee  by  Act  X 
by  that  nation,  says  that "  they  (the  inhabitMnts  of  1860.  The  result  as  follows  :-^uring  the 
of  Aden)  have  none  but  rain  water,  which  is  seven  years  ending  1849,  trade  amounted  to 
preserved  in  cisterns  itnd  pits  100  fathoms  Rs.  1,30,95,578.  During  the  seven  years  after 
deep,*'  Greene,  Vol.  I.  p.  91.  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  55,  j  1850  the  trade  aggregated  Bs.  4,21,()'7,337,  the 
also  mentions  this  fact  as  being  the  case  in  his  last  year  exceeiiing  the  first  by  Ra.  59,07,448. 
dny.  When  Captain  Huines  visited  Aden  in  Owing  to  intestine  disturbances  and  famine,  but 
1835,  aeyeral  of  the  reservoirs  appear  still' to  :  particularly  to  the  entire  cessation  of  the  Hijas 
have  been  in  a  tolerably  perfect  condition.  The  ,  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  Jedda  massacre  of 
annnal  fall  of  rain  in  Aden  seldom  exceeding  |  IStfi  June  1858  and  disturbances  in  Yemen, 
nx  or  seven  inches  ;  and  the  reservoirs  were  '  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  coffee  amouuted 
oonatracted  to  preserve  this.  To  remedy  this  |  to  Ks.  10,3i,44S,  and  of  Ivory  Rs.  3,97,133. 
•eant  supply  the  sovereii^n  of  Yemen,  Melek-  :  In  1857,  the  population  consisted  of— 

el-Mansur-iak-eddin  Abdel-Wahftb-bin  Tahir,  :  Cbriatiana 1,129 

towarda  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  C9n-  :  Indian  Mahomedans  2,557 
structed  an  aqueduct  to  convey  the  water  of  Arabian  ditto  4,812 
the  Bir  Hamed  into  Ailen,  but  it  hns  long  '  ^^'^^"^  ditto  8,627 
been  mined  and  disused.   During  the  North- j  ]g[Jj^^y*^^^      ^^^ 


east  monsoons  from  October  to  April,  the 
eiimate  of  Aden  is  cool  and  agreeable;  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  hot  sandy  winds 
oociir,  known  as  the  Shamal.  Aden  was 
andently  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Arabia,  and  owed  its  riches  and  importance  to 
being  the  general  entrepot  of  the  great  carry* 
ing  trade  which  existed  between  India,  Persia, 
Arabia  and  Africa  and  the  various  nations  of 
Burope^  Bgyp^  and  Phcenicia.  Ships  from  the 
eaat  conveyed  the  treasures  of  their  respective 
countriea  thither,  for  transmission  up  the  Red 
Sea,  by  means  of  smaller  craft,  to  the  ports  of 
Egypt ;  rich  caravans  brought  to  it  ibe  pro- 
duce of  the  thoriferous  regions,  and  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  the  east  and  west  formed 
their  commercial  establishments,  and  imported 
ike  goods  of  their  various  lands,  either  for  oon- 
snmptiou  in  the  country  or  io  be  forwarded  to 
the  further  east.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrcean  Sea  informs  us  that,  shortly  before 
hia  time,  Arabia  Felix  or  Aden,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans ;  and  Dean  Vincent  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Cassar  in  whose  reign  this 
event  took  place,  was  Claudius.  The  object 
of  destroying  so  flourishing  a  port  is  not  dif- 
lleuU  to  determine  : — from  the  time  that  the 
Romana  first  visited  Arabia  under  ^iius 
Galioa,  they  had  always  maintained  a  footing 
0«  tbe  ahoraa  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  it  ie  pro- 
hMe  that  Claudius,  being  desirous  of  appro* 
pnatiBg  the  Indian  trade  to  the  Romans,  sought 
m  pietext  for  quarrel  with  Aden,  in  order  that 
ha  night,  by  ita  deatrnction,  divert  the  Indian 
taiiB  to  ibe  porta  «f  Egypt  i  thi»  ha  waa  the 
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Aden  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Bvzantins 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Eden  of  which 
Ezekiel  makes  mention  as  a  great  commercial 
place.  The  character  of  the  inscriptions  ia 
Himyaritic  — Play  fair*  i  Aden.  Mr,  Burr  in  Af. 
/.  Z.  and  S.^Ouseley,  Vol  L  336.  See  Kha- 
dim.  Jews.  Somali.  Arabia.  Reservoirs.  Mocha ; 
Perim-  Shamal.  Somal :  Beer-el-somal. 

ADENANTHEKA  ACl  JiiKATA.    Jtoth. 
Prosopia  aculeata,  A$,  Beg,  Koniff, 
„       apicigera,  Willde. 
CSiani Tkl. 

Grows  to  tlie  size  of  a  tree  on  the  Coromandel 
side  of  India  on  low  lands  far  from  the  sea,  in 
some  parts  of  Hindustan.  Its  pod  is  an  inch  in 
girth  and  6  to  12  inches  long  and  contains,  be* 
sides  the  seeds,  a  large  quantity  of  a  sweetish 
agreeable  mealy  substance  which  the  people  eat. 
-^Foigt,  259.  Ro9b.  11.  371.  See  Premna  spiel* 
gera,  Linn. 

ADENANTHEKA  FALCATA.     Linn. 

A  tree,  native  of  the  Moluccas.  — Fbt^/.  249. 

ADENANTHKEA    PAVONINA.      Linn. 

made. 

Oorrollaria  parviflora,  Rumph* 


Rakto  chandan  ...BsNo. 
Ranjana...  ...    ,, 

T-wai-gyi BuRM. 

Red  wood  tree.    ..  Eno. 
Ranjana...  ...Hind. 

Ko-ohandana*     ...    t, 

Maojali Max.. 

Maodajati.          ...    „ 
Kambhoji Sams. 


Manriodi... 

Madetiye 

ManJAdL 

Ani  Qandamani.. 
Ani  kundamani... 
Bandi  Gtirivanda. 
Manaeoi  Kotta.... 
Baadi  Goruvindaa 


...SiyoH. 


Tax. 


Tab. 


Thia  is  a  large  and  handaome  tree,  growing 
at  limei  100  feet  high  Md  fowd  in  mo»t  H 


i» 


ADEYA   EAJAS. 


ADI  AKTUtf  ttTNULATUM. 


ttie  forests  of  India.  It  is  not  very  plentiful 
in  Burmah,  beinj?  widely  dispersed ;  but  it  is 
met  with  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  Rangoon, 
Pegu  and  'I'ounghoo  districts  It  grows  in 
both  peninsulas  of  India,  in  6ylhet,  Bengal, 
Assam,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  inner  wood  of 
large,  old  trees,  is  deep  red,  hard,  solid,  and 
durable  suitable  for  cabinet-maker's  purposes, 
from  which  in  Upper  India,  it  gets  its  name  of 
Raktochandan,  or  red  Sandnl  wood ;  but  thetrue 
red  Sandal  or  Bed  Sandars  WQod  of  commerce,  is 
the  Pterocarpus  snntalinus.  The  wood  is  said 
to  yield  a  red  dye;  ground  to  a  paste  witb 
water,  it  is  used  by  hind  us  to  make  the  sectari- 
an marks  on  their  foreheads.  The  seeds  are  of 
a  highly  polished  scarlet  colour,  with  a  circular 
streak  in  their  middle  on  each  side,  and  are 
used  as  weights  by  jewellers,  and  as  beads  in 
bracelets,  necklaces,  &c.  Books  represent  these 
as  usually  weighing  four  grains,  and  selected 
seeds  are  in  use  by  the  Burmese,  for  that  weight. 
Many  however  do  not  weigh  more  thau  two  or 
three  grains  each.  A  cement  is  made  by  beating 
them  up  with  borax  and  water.  The  powdered 
seeds  are  said  to  be  used  as  a  farina,  the  pulp 
of  the  seeds  mixed  with  honey  is  applied  exter- 
nally to  hasten  suppuration  in  boils  and  ab- 
scesses.— Hooker* 8  Him.  Jour,  Vol*  IL  p.  837. 
McClelland.  Mason.  Useful  Planls.  Juries' 
Reports^  Madras  Exhibition.  Mendis.  Cat, 
Bengal,  Ex  1862.  Dance.  Voigt.  259.  Hog. 
Hozb.  a.  370. 

ADENEMA  HYSSOPIFOLTA.    Von. 

Ciceudia  byasopifolia.  (Adatis.) 

Chota  chirayita.  ZTiW. 

Common  in  various  parts  of  South  India,  as 
at  the  mouth  of  Adyar.  Is  very  bitter,  and 
much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  stomachic,  being 
also  somewhat  laxative. — Indi,  Ann,  Medt, 
Scien.  page  270,     CUghorn, 

ADENOPHORA  LILIFOLIA.  Ledeh. 
Campanula  lilifolia. 

ADENOSMA  ULIGINOSA.   Burm. 
Ruellia  uliginosa.    Linn, 

One  of  the  Acanthacee.  The  juioe  of  its 
leaves  mixed  with  salt,  is  used  on  the  Malabar 
Coast  as  a  purifier. — Hog.  Voigt.  482. 

ADENOSMA  BALSaMEA  has  a  strong 
odour  of  turpentine. 

ADEPS  MYRISTICiB,  a  concrete  oil 
obtained  from  nutmegs,  by  expression :  some- 
times erroneously  cdlled  Oil  of  Maoe. — Sim" 

monds. 

ADEPS  SUILLU3.    Latin.   Hok's  lard. 

ADERJIBAN.     A  province  of  Persia. 

ADESH.  A  name  of  Astarte.  See  Ken. 
.  ADBVA  RAJAS  of  Tuluva,  Andbra,  or 
Teltngana,  capital  Woragalli  or  Warangal. 
One  of  these  in  authentic  history  was  Pratapa 
Budra  in  A.  D.  1162,  prior  to  whom,  19 
Adeva  Rnjas  reigned  370  years  (211  ?)  and 
loe  supposed  to  be  the  18  pciaoeiof  Andbra 


descent,  and  Sri  Ranga,  seems  to  have  reigAeil 
in  A  D.  800.— 'TiiomaV  Fr%nsep*s  Antiqniiietf 
p.  278. 

ADHA  BIRNL  Hind.  Herpestes  mon* 
niera. — Ham.  Buch.  and  Kvnth. 

ADHARA  SACTI.     See  Sakit. 

ADHAR.  Sans.    AHARA.     Sans.   Food. 

ADHATODABETONlCA,NeeB,  a  perennial 
of  the  Monghyr  hills,  Prome,  Coromandel  and 
Concans.  A.  ramosissima,  Nees,  is  also  named 
by  Voigt.  488,  and  Wij^ht  figures  A.  Neil* 
gherrica  and  A.  Wynaudensis. 

ADHATODA  VASICA,  Nees.  Roxb. 
Justicia  adhatoda.  Linn,  Boxb. 

BakuB ...Bbkg. 

Basoka...  « 


...  Eno. 
...Hnro. 


tt 


Asganda.  ...        ...Hnnx, 

Urus  or  Utarosha..  Sins. 

Adftdode Tail 

Addaaaram.         .. 


9* 


Malkbar  Nut... 

This  shrub  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  both  the 
Indian  peninsulas,  in  Bengal,  Nepal,  Sylhet^ 
and  Java.  The  wood  is  soft  and  considered 
well  suited  for  making  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
Its  leaves  are  used  in  native  medicine. — Ainslie, 
O'Sk,  p.  483.  Voigt,  488. 

ADHELA.  Hind.  Sans.  Half  a  paisa. 
Adheii,  Half  a  rupee  or  Ashrafii,  half  of  any 
pieoe  of  money.  See  Silver  coins. 

ADHERMA.  Injustice.  See  Brahmadicas. 
Jains.     Properly  Adliarma. 

ADHIGACHHED  YADI  SWAYAM.  a 
brahman  girl's  right  to  select  her  own  hus- 
band.    See  Sway  am  vara. 

ADHIKANAN,  a  poet  of  the  Dekhan.— i 
As,  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  141. 

ADH-PAO.  Hind.  Literally  half  a  quar* 
ter— one-eighth. 

ADUVANIDRUG  (Adoni)  inlat.  3  5^  88' 
9 ;  N.  and  long  77"*  16*.  8  E.  S.  of  the  Tunga- 
budra.  The  Hill  station  is  2,103  ft.  G.  T.  S. 
above  the  sea  and  (Adoni)  village  is  1,395  feet. 

ADHW.aRYU,  See  Hindoo. 

ADI.  Sansc.  First.  Old. 

ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS  VENERIS. 


Mnbarkha 
Hau8-raj... 


Hiiii>. 


Shaar-ul-jin  ...Abab. 
Venus  hair  ...  JSiitQ. 
Fairy*8    „  ...     ,, 

Is  indigenous  in  the  Himalayas,  and  like  the 
European  product  it  is  given  as  an  expectorant. 
In  Europe  it  is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated 
Syrop  of  Ckipilme--  0*8kaughneisy,  p.  677- 
See  Ferns,  Capilaire. 

ADIANTUM  CAUDATUM  JVaU.  Haa 
been  introduced  into  India — Voigt.  See  Capi** 
laire. 

ADIANTUM  LUNULATUM.  Bdem.  Spr. 

Hunaraj.            ...H»n.  I  Shner-ul-jiii.      ...Abab. 
Mobackha UiiiD.  | 

Occurs  in  many  places  in  India  and  Burmalu 
It  is  probably  this  regarding  which  Dr.  Mason 
says— that  a  small  handsome  fern  is  seen  in  the 
crevioet  of  old  raioi  pnd  walla  everywhere^  of 
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iJ>ITI. 


ApJUNTA. 


the  same  geniu  and  nearly  reflembUng  the 
English  maiden  hair — "the  prettiest  of  all 
ferns." — Ma»<m.  Voigt. 
ADI-BUD HA.  See  Adi ;  Buddha.  Topes* 
ADI-GRANTH,  a  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs 
compiled  in  1581  by  Arjun  MuL  See  Sikhs. 
ADI  or  Ai  Island,  in  New  Guinea,  the  Pulo 
Adi  of  the  Malays,  Wessels  Eylandt  of  the 
Dutch,  and  in  Lat.  4.  19'  S.  Long.  U3o  47* 
£.  (East  Point),  Modera,  is  about  25  miles  in 
length  lying  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the  great  Keii, 
distant  about  60  miles,  and  being  the  south- 
western—most of  a  group  of  high  islands  which, 
until  lately,  were  considered  as  forming  a  part 
of  New  Guinea.  The  inhabitants  are  Papuans 
or  Oriental  Negroes,  and  as  they  do  not  £ear  a 
high  character  among  their  neighbours,  they 
are  rarely  visited  except  by  traders  from  Goram 
and  Ceram  Laut,  who  have  found  means  to  con- 
ciliate them.  The  sea  is  unfathomable  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  island,  but  there  are 
several  indifferent  anchorages  on  the  north  side. 
No  Yessel  should  attempt  to  visit  the  islaufl  for 
purposes  of  trade  without  previously  obtaining 
a  pilot  at  Goram,  who  will  also  act  as  inter- 
preter, the  natives  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  Malayan  language.  Wild  nutmegs,  trepang 
and  tortoise-shell  are  to  be  obtained  here,  but 
not  in  sufiScient  quantities  to  tempt  a  European 
vessel  to  visit  the  island  for  purposes  of  trade, 
particularly  as  these  articles  can  be  obtained 
more  readily  at  some  of  the  adjacent  ports  of 
New  Guinea.  Bed  calico,  parangs  or  chopping 
knives,  coarse  cotton  shawls  and  handkerchiefsy 
with  iron,  Java  tobacco,  muskets  and  gun- 
powder, are  the  principal  articles  in  demand. 
The  chief  traffic  is  in  slaves  which  are  distri- 
buted among  the  neighbouriug  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  are  sometimes  carried  as  far 
as  Bally  and  Celebes.  This  probably  accounts 
for  the  deficiency  of  other  articles  of  export. 
Pulo  Adi  is  separated  from  the  large  island  of 
which  Cape  Katemoun  forms  the  S.  W.  extre- 
mity, by  a  strait  8  miles  wide,  which  seems  to 
be  full  of  dangers,  and  should  only  be  ventured 
upon  with  the  greatest  caution. — Jour^  Ind, 
Arehn 

ADIMODUBAM.  Tam.  ^jBinffiinh  Boot 
of  Glvcvrrhisa  glabra,  also  of  Abrusprecatorius. 

AUINANAGUB.  In  Kohistan,  1,200  feet 
above  the  sea. 

ADINATH,  the  celestial  Buddha.  See 
Adi.     Jains.    Topes« 

ADI  SE8HA.  Sans.  Literally  old  serpent.  A 
term  used  in  Hindu  Mythology  but  its  meaning 
as  unknown. — Taylor*8  Hind.  Myih,  See  Serpeut. 

ADIS  MANIS.  Jay.    Aniseed. 

ADITES.    See  Saba. 

ADITI,  daughter  of  Daksha,  and  one  of  the 
tiro  wives  of  Casyapa.  She  was  mother  of 
iktDevas*  See  Aditya,  Agni,  Casyapa«  Deva, 
BuTjn,  Surja  vanaa.  Vamana, 


ADITWAB.  Sunday,  from  Adit,  the  firsts 
war,  day.  See  Surya. 

ADITYA.  The  twelve  Adityas,  in  hinda 
mythology,  are  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  Aditi» 
and  Casyapa  who  is  called  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  They  are  emblems  of  the  Sun  for  each 
month  of  the  year  3  and  are  themselves  called 
Suns  :  their  names  are  Varuna,  Surya,  Vedanga» 
Bhanu,  Indra,  Bavi,  Gabhasti,  Tama,  Swarn* 
areta,  Divakara,  Mitra,  and  Vishnu. — (Gita,  p, 
144.)  Of  these  Vishnu  seems  to  be  considered 
as  the  first,  for  Krishna,  describing  his  own 
pre-eminence,  says,  "  among  the  Adityas,  I 
am  Vishnu." — The  verbal  meaning  of  Aditya, 
is  the  attraotor.  The  names  of  the  twelve  vary 
according  to  some  authorities. — Coleman^  p. 
85.  mUiam%  Nala,  p.  122.— See  Hindoo. 
Lakshmi,  Mewar,  Surya. 

ADITYA  BHAKTI.    Tbl.   eo^c^  l^i» 

Helianthus  annuus,  A. — R^ 

ADITYA  VARMA,     See  Inscriptions. 

AD  JUNTA,  in  Kandesh,.is  celebrated  for 
its  numerous  caves,  excavated  out  of  the 
mountain.  The  period  of  this  gigantic  labour 
seems  to  have  been  towards  the  decline  are  bud- 
dhism in  the  peninsula  of  India,  before  or 
about  the  eighth  century.  The  subjects  are  bud* 
dhist;  one  of  the  inscriptions  commencing 
with  the  formula,  '^  Ye  dharma."  The  Ian* 
guage  is  Pali,  and  the  character  used  is  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  the  Lat  and  Alla- 
habad. But,  there  is  one  resembling  the  Balibbi 
and  one  in  the  Seoni  parallelogram  headed 
character,  which  is  of  the  eleventh  and  twelflii 
centuries.  These  inscriptions  appear  to  be  of 
different  ages,  from  variations  in  the  character. 
The  figures  of  three  Chinese  are  represented 
in  some  of  the  fresco  paintings  in  the 
caves.  The  paintings  are  admirable  for  their 
spirit  and  variety  of  subjects.  In  some,  the 
sculptures  and  paintings  evidently  represent 
royal  personages  and  royal  doings.  One  of  the 
numerous  inscriptions  is  of  interest  from  the 
character  resembling  that  of  Wathen's  Balibhi 
inscription,  which  with  others  show  the  grada- 
tions of  the  character  upwards  into  antiquity. 
The  caves  are  remarkable  for  their  paintings  as 
well  as  sculptures.  They  were  first  described 
by  Lieut.  Alexnnder  in  the  Boyal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety's Transactions  {VoLp,  558)  and  after- 
wards copied  by  Captain  Gill. 

Some  of  the  many  fresco  paintings  in  these 
caves,  are  still  very  perfect,  having  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  mahomedans  when  they 
invaded  the  Dekhan  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  destroyed  similar  paintings  in  the 
Buddhist  caves  of  Ellora.  Though  their  date  is 
uncertain,  the  series  may  extend  from  the  first  or 
second  century  before  Christ  to  the  fourth  and 

I  sixth  century  of  this  era.     One  large  picture  re-^ 
preeenta  the  coronation  of  Sinhalai  a  Buddhist 
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ADVAITAM. 


JCQITHINA  ATKHCAPILLA. 


K}itf;'  He  is  seatad  on  a  stool,  crowned  with 
a  tiara  with  necklacea,  armleta  and  bracelets  of 
gold,  and  girls  arc  pouring  com  over  his 
shoulders.  Naked  to  the  waist,  he  wears  a 
atriped  dhotee  covering  *from  the  waist  to  the 
knee  with  one  passed  across  his  chest  and 
over  his  left  ahoulder ;  most  of  the  men  aa  attend  • 
Ants  are  simiUrly  clothed  with  dhoteet  reach* 
ing  from  the  waist  to  the  knee-  The  soldiers 
preaeiity  apenTmen  and  foot  and  horse,  and 
groups  of  foldiers  with  long  oblong  shields 
and  curved  swords*  have  short  waist  cloths  only, 
tied  like  a  kilt-  All  the  women  are  naked  to 
the  waist.  Another  picture  of  two  male 
^gures  seemingly  discussing;  something  and 
wearing  dhotees  only,  it  skilfully  drawn.  In  a 
picture  of  two  holy  men,  seemingly  Greeks, 
one  has  a  long  robe  reaching  to  his  feet,  with 
loose  sleeves,  the  other  with  a  nimhus  round 
his  bead.  A  large  picture  represents  the  in- 
troduction into  Ceylon,  of  buddhism,  nnd  all 
the  figures  of  men  and  women  in  it  have  only 
-short  waistcloths.  or  kilts.  Another  graceful 
-picture  represents  a  holy  buddhist  being  carri- 
ed through  the  air  by  two  nAke<l  women,  and 
in  a  representation  of  Buddha  teaching,  his  right 
arm  is  naked,  and  female  figures  Btand,  in 
different  attitudes,  aronnd,  all  naked,  but  have 
necklaces,  earrings  and  bracelets,  and  one  has 
a  girtile  of  jewels  round  her  loins. — IS  J.  Bev* 
June  1867,  pp>  lSl-2.  Taylor'*  Mackenzie  M. 
8  8,  B,  Aa.  8oe,  Joum. 

ADJUTANT  BIRD.  Enq.  Leptoptilus  ar- 
gila. 

ADNAN,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Ishmael 
who  are  called  al  Arab  ul  inostareba  or  mixed 
Arabs.  They  occupied  the  Hijaz,  and  amongst 
their  descendants  was  the  tribe  of  Koresh.— 
JFrig1u*%  Jrabia.  See  Joktan. 

ADO-MODIEN.  Holosteraroa  Bheedianum. 
A  DON  DA.    es^^otf.    Capparis  horrlda,  L. 

ADONDA  CHAKHAVARTL  A  Chola 
leader  who  seems  to  have  been  the  subduer  of 
tlie  Cur  umber  or  shepherd  tribes. 

ADONIS,  two  species  of  this  plant  are  met 
with  in  hiieh  Asia,  viz.  A.  ^stivalis  and  A. 
Pyrenaica.  A  species  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Most  of  the  species  are  blood  red  in  colour. — 
H.  /.  et  21  Hiddell. 

ADRAK,  also  ADA.  Bbng.  and  Hind. 
^j  ^  I   Zingiber    officinale.     A  dark  (green), 

Sont  (dry),  Guz.     Hind.  Ginger. 

^]i^l)RA   MALECH,     the    male     power  of 

1..     "'y^  '  among  the  Samarians,  children  were 

A  miTVo  Molech. 

AUUl,Eir.^£.     Tam.  Cucumis  luberosus. 

ADVAITAtf: 
Hindu  school  esti 

«»*  by  Sankara  C 


AOAO.  Hindi,  Pkbhoi.  Hinb.  Ten, 

Aohawataaa      ...Tam.  \  Aohagartm 

Advances.  The  system  of  advances,  as 
well  as  earnest  money,  is  eommon  in  the  eaat^ 
At  Aden,  Cnptain  Burton  heard  of  two*thirda 
th6  price  of  a  cargo  of  coffee  being  required 
from  the  purchaser  before  the  seller  would 
undertake  to  furnish  a  single  bale.— j^r/on'e 
Meccah,  Vol.  IL  p.  332. 

AUWAITANAND.   See  Ghaitanya. 

ADYAR.  A  small  river  which  conHneno^a 
principally  from  the  leakage  of  tanks  about  SO 
miles  west  of  Madras,  and  enters  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  in  the  south  environs  of  Madras,  being 
spanned  by  three  bridges  in  its  course. 

ADYIPILLU  ARISI.  Tam.  ^l.^  dlev^ 
^^S  Orvsa  antiva. 

JilAYTHYA  MARAM.  QturjStu  tAinh. 
Tam.     Odina  pumata. 

^CCA.     See  Yavana. 

^CIDOCLADES  AMPXJLLACEA,  Zmdi. 
Saccolabium  rubrum;  Aeridea  ampullaceomi 
Ked  saccolabium,  with  rosy  flowers,  is  very 
handsome  and  quite  abundant  in  the  Tenaa* 
scrim  Provinces.  Lindley  says  it  can  acaroelj 
be  distinguished  from  S,  ampnllaeeum  of 
Wallich's  catalogue.  Wight  givea  a  figure, 
1683,  of  ^.  tenera.— XTt^rA/.  Maion.  Romb.^ 
Vvigt.  630.  See  (Eceoclades. 

iECIDIUM  THOMSONI.    See  Fungi. 

^(tAGRUS,  a  wild  species  of  Ibex,  of 
middle  and  North  Asia,  called  Paseng  by  tht 
Persians.  Cat  M,  8ae.  Beng.  See  Gapress. 

JEGICERAS  FRAGRANS.    KoN. 

M,  majus,  OarL  Roxh. 
M.  obovatum,  Bl, 
M.  floridum,  Rom, 
Ebizophora  cornioulata^  Linn. 

Hulsi BaNG.  j  Bu«taryat •Bdbil 

A  large  ahrub  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  aiMl 
both  Peninsulas  and  Java  ;  when  in  bluom  it  is 
covered  with  small  white  flowers,  which  seem  to 
have  great  attractions  for  the  fire-flies.  la 
moving  up  the  streams  near  the  sea-bord  cm 
a  dark  ni^ht,  these  trees  are  often  seen  illumined 
with  myriads  of  waving  brightening  wings,  and 
making  tliem  look  in  the  deep  gloom.like  superb 
candelabra  hung  with  living  lamps.*— Afaaojr. 
Voigt,  336.  Roxb.   iii.  ISO. 

^GICERAS  MAJUS,  QaH. 

Hulsi...  ..  BsnOi. 

A  small  tree  of  the  Ganges.— /Zo«^.  iii.  ISO* 
:fflGINET[A  INDICA,  WUde. 

Tsjem  cumulu.    Halsal. 

A  small  annual  rush  like  plant,  singular 
looking,  with  a  flower  like  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco 
pipe,  Krows  in  the  Oircars,at  Khandalla,  Sdlsttte 
and  Koukans. — Roxb.  UO.    Voigi.  496. 

iSGITHINA  ATAICAPilM.  See  Orni. 
thology. 
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wSGLE  MiJUIKLOS. 


iBRtJOn. 


JSGLB  MARMELOS.  Corr. 

Gratttva  maroMloii,  Linn* 
Fetouia  pelludda,  Rotk, 

Bmi.  ...         ...  BsKOt 

...BUBM. 


£kq. 


91 
»9 


quiDoe   ... 
Tbarnjr   qulDce... 
B«l  fruit  ti-ee.     ... 
Lsrgarwood  apple     ,> 
Bel  Hiin>. 

B«l  M4HB. 

Tanghai  ?  or  Tangul 
or  Taiigdla    . .  Malat. 


Huvelatn Mal. 

Bala  ghund.      . . .  Pubbt  . 

Hahura  ..  ...    Bans. 

Shree  Phula. 

Beli 

Vilva-mar&m. 

Mamdu  ohettn. . . .     Tbl. 

BUvamn  obetta... 

Vilvachettu.     .. 

Malu-ramu  chettu 


SiNQH. 

Tam. 


•f 
It 


)> 


Tbe  Be],  Benjral  qainoe,  or  larger  wood  ap- 
ple, ta  a  large  thorny   tree  which  flowers  dur- 
infr  the  hot  season,  and    its  large   spheroidal 
fruit  ripens  after  the  reins.    The   tree  is  com- 
mon Oil  the  Bombay  side,  in  waste  places,  in- 
land forests,  and  old  gardens.     It  is  found  in 
gardens   in  the  soutb   of   India,  and    about 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  Prome  dis- 
trict and  also  about  Tonghoo,  more  especially 
on  the  Shan  side  of  the  river,  where  the  lar^^e 
spheroidal  fruit  may  be  had  in  great  quantity 
from  the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  July. 
The  wood  is  light  coloured,   Tariegatcil    with 
▼eins,    compact    and   hard,   but  is   not  used, 
partly  perhaps  from  a  reliuioas   feeling  on  the 
part   of  the   hind  us,  with  whom  the  tree  is 
sacred  to  Siva  and  partly  from  the  value  of  the 
tree  from  the  great  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
froit.     It  belongs  to  a  family,  tiie  Aurantiacese 
or  orange  tribe,  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
its  wood,  which  is  usually  small.    This  wood  is 
very  strong;,  and,  in  the  Godavery  districts,  the 
native  dhol  or  drum,  is  often  made^f  it.    In 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  it  attains  an  extreme 
keight  of  30  feet  and  circumference  of  8  feet. 
The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection 
of  the  first  branch,  being  10  feet.     The  wood 
is  ground  with  water  into  h  sort  of  oily  paste 
which  is  poured  on  the  lingnm  in  the  temples 
dedicated  to  Siva.     The  leaves   are  offered  to 
Biva  and  to  the  female  divinities  in  the  same 
way  that  the  leaves  of  the  tooleee  are  offered  to 
Vishnu.     The  fruit  is   delicious  to  the  taste 
and  very  fragrant.     It  is  smooth,  resembling 
an  orange,  with  a  yellow   hard  rind,  which  is 
astringent  and   used  in   dyeing   yellow.     The 
fruit  has  been  long  in  use,  in  diarrhaaa,  and  its 
aperient  and  detersive  qualities  and  its  efficacy 
iu  remedying  habitual  costiveness,  ^have  been 
prored  by  constant  experience.     It  has  lately 
been   brought  into  repute  when  fresh  and  in 
eonsenre  as  a  remedy  in  some  kinds  of  dysentery. 
When  dried  before  it  is  ripe,  the  fruit  is  used 
in  decoction  in  diarrhsea  and  dysentery,  and 
when  ripe  and  mixed  with  juice  of  tamarindsi 
forms  an  agreeable  drink*  The  mucus  which  sur- 
roQods  the  seeds  is,  for  some  purposes,  a  very 
good  cement ;  Dr.  Gibson  thinks  this  beautiful 
ready  made  varnish  which  surrounds  the  seeds. 


may  some  day  be  turned  to  use  in  the  arts.  Its 
dried  fruits  Belgar  also  Belgiri  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. The  roots,  bark  and  leaves  are  reckoned 
refrigerant    in    Malabar.     The    bark  of    the 
root,  especially  is  given  in  decoction,  in  intcr- 
mitient  fever,  and  the  leaves  are  applied  as  « 
poultice   in   ophthalmia.     They  abound    in   a 
volatile    fragrant  perfume  known  as  marmala 
water,  whici>  is  distilled  from  the  flowers,  and  ia 
much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  perfume  for 
sprinkling  on  visitors.     Lest  the  resemblance 
of  the  Hood  applies  to  the  fruit  of  the  Nux 
vomica  might  give  rise  to  accidents,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  their  stronj;  aromatic  smell 
like  that  of  ail  other  fruits  belougii>g  to  the 
orange  family  will  distinguish  I  hem  easily  from 
the  Nux  vomica,  whicli  is  devoid  of  aroma. — 
I)rs.  McCLelloHd.     Wighi,    Gibson.    BrundU. 
O'Skaugknemy.    niddtU.    Waring.     CUgkorn. 
Major  Drury*9  Uttful  Planfg.  Mr,  Elliot  CaL 
Cai,  Ex,  1862.  Hog,  p.  138.  Rorbi  Ind.  Am. 
Med.  Sc.  of  1854.^.   222.     See  Kussowlee; 
Zonar.  Crntseva  Besiu. 

iEGLE  SBPIAUA.     The  Heilge  Quince  is 
used  in  Japan  for  hedges,  its  thorny  branches 
being   useful*    Tlie  fruit  is  never  eaten  raw 
but  is  roasted  on  hot  ashes.    It  has  a  glutinous 
pulp,   which    is    laxative.— i7o^.    Feg.    Khg. 
^GOCEROS  CAPKA.    One  of  the  Caprea. 
i^KNBRKNCHI.  Singh.  Tribubis  Urresiris. 
iELIA,  the  modern  Jerusalem* 
i^LlUS  GALLUS,  a  Roman  of  the  Eques- 
trian order,  sent,  B.  C.  24  to  A.  D.  1,  with  a 
force  to  explore    Ethiopia    and   Arabia  :  the 
force  was  orgHnized  at  Cleopatris,  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  Suez,  and  consisted 
of  10.000  Itomans,  with  15,000  mercenaries, 
together  with  a  fleet  of  80  vessels  of  war  and 
130  transports.     After  two  years*  absence  in 
Nejran,  ^lius  Gallus  brought  back  with  him 
but  a  small  part  of  his  a rmv^  hunger,  fatigue 
and  sickness  having  destroyed  the  remainder,  for 
only  seven  fell  by  the  HWotil.-^Flag/atr'i  Aden. 
-t*K(>LUS,    I  he  Vayu  of  the  Huidu  mytho* 
logy*  See  Suaswati. 
AiSCHINOMENE  PALUDOSA. 


Ponk...  ...BtTRH.  I  Nya...  ...BlTBM. 

Synonim  of  M.  aspera. 

BRIDES,  or  air  plants,  are  numerous  in  all 
the  humid  parts  of  South  Eastern  Asia,  and  as 
they  are  wonh  mtich  in  England,  ihey 
are  often  exported.  The  closer  they  are 
confined,  the  better  will  be  their  condiiion 
on  reaching  the  pbice  of  destinHtion.  They 
are  not  much  cultivated  by  Europeans  in 
their  Indian  gardens,  the  exotic  flowers  of 
their  native  land  being  roost  thought  of, 
but  Dr.  Mason  truly  says  they  might  be  a 
rich  acquisition  to  our  tropical  parterres.  The 
Tennasstriin  Provinces  abound  in  air- plants  or 
orchidsi  most  of  which  grow  on  trees  and  are 
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uEBOLTTBS. 


AEROLITES. 


epiphytes,  not  parasites.  More  Iban  fifty  differ' 


mt  species   have  been   described,  and  there  -pounds,   and   let  him  into  the  secret  of  its 


are  probably  as  many  more  unknown  to  science. 
The  flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  great 
favoritea  with  the  Burmese  and  are  sought  after 
to  iiciorn  the  hair.  The  Burman  books  say 
that  the  trees  around  King  Wathandria's  her- 
mitage  were  covered  with  orchids,  and  that 
afUtr  being  'plucked  they  would  retain  their 
fragance  eeven  diiys.  They  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Andaman  islands,  where,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  a  vnst  number  can  be  collected. 
The  following  are  figured  by  Wight — A.  cylin- 
dricuro,  1744  ;  Lindleyanum,  1677  ;  radi- 
eosum,  91^:  and  'Wightianum,  1669.  and 
Soxburgh  and  Voigt.  notice  eight  species. 

iEaiDES  AFPINE.     Wall 

'With  large  rose  coloured  flowers,  of  Assam, 
Nepal  and  the  Khassia  Hills.— Tc^^.  631. 

.aSBIDES  AMPULLAOEUM.  «. 

Grows  on  trees  and  blossoms  in  May. — ^xh, 
8ee  iSceocladea  amimUacca. 

iB RIDES  COBNUTUM.    R. 

In  Dacca  and  eastern  Bengal. 

iERIDES  GUTTATUM, 

Ferida  Mara,  Tel.  Syn.  Saccolabium  retu- 
sum.  A  lofty  parasitic  species,  growing  on 
trees  near  Dacca. — Enxh,  p,^1\, 

BRIDES  MULTll'IiORUM,   R. 

Alaryreand  beautiful  species  of  Silhet  with 
large  purple  and  white  flower. — Roxb.  \\\,  475. 

iERIDES  ODORA lUM,  Lour.  A  sweetly 
fragrant  plant,  with  large  white  flowers,  with  a 
tinge  of  rose.  It  is  met  with  at  Dacca,  the 
Khassya  Hills,  Chittagong  ;  in  the  Bombay 
Ghats,  on  the  Muhabaleshwar  Hills,  Tcnas- 
aerim,  Monlmein,  China  and  Cochin-China-; 
the  flowers  hang  in  long  racemes  of  a  light 
flesh  colour  and  spotted,  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  long.  They  grow  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  appearing  in  April  and  Mtiy.—Foi^t. 
631.  Matton. 

JBRIDES  PAIilDUftf.  R.  found  on  trees 
in  Ghittfl^ronf;  aiut  Eastern  Bengal. 

iERlDES  RADIAIUM.  R.  Found  on  trees 
in  the  Gangetic  delta. 

BRIDES  ROSmATUM.  Roxb.  Blossoms 
in  April  and  May  in  Silhet. 

BRIDES  SUAVEOLKNS.  Roxh.  Found 
on  trees  in  Chitiagong,  has  very  fragrant  flowers 
all  the  year  long. 

iERIDES  TE8SELATUM.  Wight,  With 
large  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow,  grows  in 
the  Circars — Voigt,  See  Cymbidium.  Epioden- 
drum.   iBceoclades.  Saccolabium. 

ZEOLITES. 
Bavi-gola Hikd.  |  Dew-gola.        ...  Htno. 

These  are  not  uncommon  in  the  possession 
of  hindus,  who  worship  them.  The  guardian 
of  a  temple  showed  Baron  de  Bode,  a  flat 
black  stone  in  the  recesa  of  the  window,  which 


appeared  to  be  an  serolite,   weighing  several 


wonderful  properties^  namely,  that  of  being 
propitious  to  mothers  who  wish  to  be  blessed 
with  a  numerous  family,  and  who,  on  pressing 
it  to  the  heart,  must  recite  some  prayers.  This 
peculiarity  bears  some  resemblance  to  what  is 
told  of  the  temple  of  HalgahBaat,  at  Emessa^ 
on  the  OronteSy  in  Pbosnicia.  ^rdites  have  in 
gei>eral  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  early 
relixions  of  the  Semitic  nations.  There  are  two 
varities  of  ab'rolites  or  meteorites,  that  have 
been  seen  to  fall  from  space.  The  one  consists 
of  stony  masses,  often  containing  particles  of 
iron,  and  of  these  many  have  been  observed  in 
their  fall :  the  other  variety  is  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  iron.  The  actual  fall  of  iron 
aerolites  has  been  but  rarely  witnessed,  though 
many  masses  of  metallic  iron  have  been  found 
on  the  earth's  surface,  of  the  meteoric  origin 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Since  1852 
three  meteors  have  been  seen  to  fall,  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  One 
in  the  Neilore  CoUectorate,  another  in  the 
extreme  south,  pieces  of  which  have  beeci 
lodged  in  the  Madras  Museum,  and  one  on  the 
21st  September  1865,  in  the  Muddoor  Uluk  of 
the  Mysore  country,  the  pieces  of  which  have 
been  lodged  in  the  Mysore  Museum  at  Banga- 
lore. The  falling  of  the  following  meteors  ia 
India  has  been  establislied* 

lbs.  Grs. 
8,362 
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D«c.  IS,  1798.  Krakhut,  Benares 
Sep.  1808.  Moradabad,  Bengal 

Feb.    18,  1816.  Duralla,  Territory  of  the 

Patyala  Raja 29 

Nov.  ^0,  1822.  a.  Fattehpoor,  Allahabad 
•6.  Bittoor  and  Shahpore, 
75    mileA  N.   W.  of 
Allahabad... 

Feh.  1(^  1827-  Mhow,  Ghazeepore 

1832-3.  UTObaDa 

April! 8, 18S8.  Akburporf^ Saharanpore 
June  6>  1838.  Chandakapoar,  Berar  ... 
July  26,  1843.  Manegaon,  Kandeish... 

Found      1846.  Assam,  India 

Nov.  30, 1 860.  Shalka,  West  Bardwan 

Jan.    23,  1852.  Neilore,  Madras 30 

March  6,  1853.  Segowlee 

Feb.    28,  1857.  Paroalee^  Madras 130 

Dec.    2Z,  1857.  Pesu  (Quenggouk) 

March28i  1860.  Khergur,  Agra .' 

July  14,  1860.  Durmasala 28 

May  12,  1861.  n.  Peprassee « 6 

6.  BuUooah ^  ... 

c.  Nimbhooah  (40  miles 
fromOonickpore.) .. 
Sept.  21,  1865.  Muddoor,  Mysore  Coun- 
try  

As  those  of  1852,  1857  and  1865,  were  sent 

to  the  Madras  and  Mysore  Museums,  both  of 

which  Dr.  Balfour  had   formed,  and  was  then 

in  charge  of,  the  account  he  received  of  one  of 

them    may   be   given   from   the  Bev.  H.   8. 

Taylor's   letter   who  thus  wrote*. — Near  the 

village  of  Parnallee  in  this  Talook,  two  meteoric 

stones  had  fallen*    Both  f^ll  on  Saturday,  the 
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28ifa  of  Febrnary,  1857,  at  abottt  noon  a  little 
aoutii  east  of  the  village  of  Parnallee,  Latitude 
North,  aoGortiiiijT  to  the  Oovernmeiit  Map,  9^ 
14',  Longitude,  78^  21'  east.  The  larger  one 
leil  a  few  seconds  before  the  smaller  one,  and 
from  two  to  three  miles  north  of  it.  As  was 
BuiBtfeat  from  the  hole  it  made  in  the  f< round 
when  it  fell,  it  came  from  a  direction  some 
tan  defsrees  west  of  north,  making  au  angle  of 
about  15  or  20  degrees  with  a  tine  perpendi- 
cular to  the  earth's  sorfnoe.  It  struck  the 
eiirth  (or  at  least  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
made  by  it)  fhitwis«,  on  the  side  that  is  moat 
convex.  The  most  round  or  convex  side  of 
the  smaller  stone  alao  was  downward,  this 
being  the  position  they  would  naturally  as- 
sume as  they  passed  with  great  velocity 
tlmmgh  the  resisting  atmosphere.  The  lar«:er 
atone  aank  into  the  earth  when  it  fell,  tw« 
feet  and  five  inches,  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion. The  smaller  one  two  feet  and  eiseht 
inches.  The  smaller  one  fell  aUo,  about  per* 
pendieularly.  The  smaller  doea  not  appear  in 
any  respect  like  a  fragment  of  the  larger  one. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the*smHller  one,  when 
it  fell  was  about  3*3,  water  beiuic  the  standard 
of  unity.  He  observed  that  the  specific.gravity 
was  increased  after  exposfire  to  a  shower,  as 
that  of  the  smaller  one  was.  He  did  not  try 
that  of  the  IsrKer.  The  crack  on  the  convex 
aide  of  the  larger  one  he  did  not  perejcive  at  all 
till  it  had  been  wet,  and  then,  at  first,  it  was 
but  just  perceptible.  Afterwards  it  gradually 
opened,  he  supposes,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  native  iroait  contains,  perhaps,  however  to 
other  causes.  The  stones «had  not  been  wet  tHl 
they  came  into  his  hands,  April  21st.  They, 
each  of  them,  fell  in  cultivated  fields,  one  of 
wfaidi  Irnd  been  harvested. The  stock  in  the  other 
was  atill  standing.  Tiie  noise  seems  to  have 
been  terrific  to  the  Natives,  causing  those  near 
to  crouch  from  fear.  It  came  like  two  claps 
of  thunder,  as  they  fell  one  after  the  other,  and 
continuing  for  some  time,  but  gradually  grow- 
ing less  loud.  As  they  fell  throuifh  the  whole 
depth  of  our  atmosphere,  tiiis  would  naturally 
be  the  oase.  The  noise  appears  to  have  been 
heard  at  Tutaoorin,  forty  miles  distant.  At 
tbia  place  sixteen  miles  north,  it  excited  con- 
siderable interest  among  those  abroad  at  the 
time.  The  noise  must  have  been  great,  occa* 
sioned  by  their  great  velocity.  Taking  their 
specific  gravity  into  the  account,  say  3*3,  their 
aise  being  about  that  of  large  cannon  balh, 
aome  allowance  also  bting  made  for  their 
irregular  shape,  from  the  depth  they  penetrated 
the  aofl,  which  was  of  about  common  hard- 
ness, those  who  have  observed  the  power  of 
projectiles  in  such  cases,  will  be  able  to  calcu- 
late, approximately,  what  that  velocity  was. 

He  mentions  that  thero   was  nothing  pe- 
culiar In  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.    It  was 


a  clear  day.  The  noise  made  as  they  came 
through  the  air  made  &  deep,  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  people  ia  that  regionv 
and  was  heard,  as  was  reported,  along 
the  sea  shore  up  to  Teruohooly.  They  fell 
about  three  miles  apart  from  each  other. 
The  smaller  one  weighs  about  37  pounds  and 
sunk  in  the  earth,  when  it  fell,  two  feet  and 
eisjht  inches.  The  largei*  6ne  is  from  three  to 
four  times  as  lar^,  and  sUnk  in  the  earth  two 
feet  and  four  incbn.  It  struck  the  earth  flatwise. 
The  smaller  one  fell  about  perpendicularly. 
The  larger  fell  (coming  from  the  North  a  little 
to  the  Wast,)  makmg  an  angle,  with  a  p^er*- 
pendicular  line;  of  about  fifteen  degrees.  Persons 
wese  standing  near  each  place  where  they.  fell. 
Many  worshipped  them.  The  villagers  gave  them 
up  to  him,  on  oondiiion  that  he  should  infann. 
you,,  and  save  them  from  trouble  (or  rather 
which  they  feared  some  officials  might  make.) 
Dr.  Buist  mentions  that  a  remarkable  mrolite 
fell  at  the  village  of  Manigaon,  near  Bidulabad, 
in  Khandesh. — S«'e  Capt.  J.  Abbott, iuBl.  As. 
Traua.  1844,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  880— See  also 
account  of  one  which  fell  at  Kajahmundcy  in 
Mail.  Lit.  Trans.  Vol.  XIH,  p.  1^4,  and  Dr. 
Buist's  list  of  Bom^  Geo.  Trans.  1850.  VoK 
IX,  and  Professor  PoweU's  Report,  Brit.  Ass. 
1847  &  1852.— />r.  £uiH'8  Cai,  Madras 
Museum  Iteeords.  Mysore  Mussum"  Bseords, 
Vienna  Museum  List. 

M^\]k  IiANATA.  Juss. 

Achyrantbes  lanata.  Linn.  Roxb. 

,,    villosa,  Forsk. 
lUeoebrum  lanatum,  Linn. 


Sirru  pulai  ... 
Piodi  konda... 
Piudi  ddnda 


Tak. 
Tel. 


f> 


Chaya Beng. 

Khul Dux. 

Sherubala.    ...  Milkal. 

Kamptile  kiray  Tam. 

This  is  a  common  weed  growing  everywhere; 
it  has  woolly,  silvery  looking  leaves,  and  oval 
heads  of  white  flowers.  Its  leaves  mixed  with 
others  are  used  as  greens,  and  its  roots  as  a 
demulcent  in  Native  medicine. — Joffrey,  TJuJul 
Plants.  Voifft.  Wight  also  figures  j^B.  brachiata, 
1776  ;  flbribunda,  t776  ;  Javanica,  876  ; 
Monsonise,  725  ;  and  scandens,  724.  See 
Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

^SCUYNANTHUS,  a  genus  of  epiphytical 
plants.  The  name  was  given  from  Aischuno 
to  be  ashamed,  and  Anthos  a  flower. 

-aiSCHYNANTHUS  GRM^DIFLORUS: 
Don's  Syst.  4.  666. 
Incarvillea  parasitica.  2tox,  Fl.  3.  p.  1 12. 
Trichospermum  grandiflorum.    J)on.  in 
Ed.  Fhil.  Joum, 

A  parasitic  plant  with  crimson  yellow  flowers': 
in  shape  and  size  like  those  of  Di^citaiis  pur- 
purea. Stem  succulent,  amooth  ;.  with  swelled 
joints  from:  which  fibrous  roots  issue.  Found 
on  trees  in  S,  Concan. 
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JSCHYNANTHUS  Spieies  ?  differt  from 

tbe  last,  in  the  flowers  beinsr  soHtRry  and  much 

Btnkiller.     On    trees    in    Sjuthern    Mahrattn 

Country.     Probably  a  new  sptcies.  See  Incar- 

villea  :  Triohospermum. 

i£S0HYNOMENl!;.  Linn.  A  ^enus  of  the 

natural  order  Leguroinosse  from  which  severnl 

plants  have  bet^n  aepHrated  to  other  genera  and 

species  also  rti-allotted. 

M.  HquHtica.  Box6.  Syn.  of  M.  aspera. 

M»  cocci nea.  Linn,  Syn.  of  Agati  grand! flora. 

M,  grandiflora.  Roxb.  Syo.  of  Agati  grandi- 

flora. 

M,  cannabina.    See  Sesbania  aculeata.     See 

also  Dhaachi. 

M,  indica.  Burm^  Syn.  of  Seabania  ^gypti. 

aca.    Pers. 

M.  indioR.  JFaU,  Syn.  of  M,  aspera. 

M»  lagennria.     Lour,     Syn.    of  M.  aspera. 

M^  suymitttn.     Roxb,     E.  L  M.   Syn.     of 

Sesi)auia  iEgypti»ca.  Fern, 

jfi.  triflora.     Foir,     Syn.    of    Desmodium 

triflorum. 

M'  sesban.  Linn,  Syn.  of  Sesbania ^gyptiaca. 

iBSCHYNOMENE  ASPERA. 

jSSsoiiynomene  paludosa.    Ro.xh. 

Sbola  also  Sola   ...  Hind. 
Pbool-BoU  ...Bbno. 

KathSolA 


»> 


Pook 

Attukedasa 

Attoonettee 


.,.BUIIM. 

...    Mal* 
...  Tam. 


The  pith,  known  as  ihola,  is  uned  for  light 
hats ;  bottle  covers,  and  ornaments  » many  of  the 
last  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1857,  pre* 
sented  the  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of 
ivory  carvings*  Mr.  Jeffrey  under  the  Tamil 
name  of  Sudday-keera^y  describes  it  as  a  her- 
baceous perennial,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
used  as  greens.  It  springs  up  spontaneously 
in  the  Burmah  rice- fields,  especlHliy  in  the 
Tharawaddy  district,  and  affords  an  excellent 
hemp. — MadroM  Exh.  Jur.  hepori  of  1855. 
O'Shaughnessy,  page  295.  Roxb,  McClelland, 
Bee  Carving :  Vegetables. 

^THER.     Ste  Osiris.  Sati. 

.ffllHIOPIA.  "the  country  or  land  of  the 
sun ;"  from  AH,  contraction  of  Aditya,  i£gypt 
may  have  the  same  etymology,  AUia,  See 
Sdinitic  races.  Aditya.  India- 

.£TILE3.  Stones  worshipped  as  sacred 
objects.     See  Salagrama.     Aerolites. 

AFA>  also  AFI.  Arab.  A  poisonous 
terpen  t. 

AFGHAN.  A  name  applied  in  Europe  to 
.the  various  peoples  in  Afghanistan^  They  are 
mahomedans,  having  been  converted  to  this 
ereed  within  half  a  Cf^ntiiry  from  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  that  religion,  but  they  are  not  one 
people  and  they  have  scarcfly  ever,  for  any 
lengthened  period, rendered  a  common  obedience 
to  one  ruler.  In  the  territories  known  as  Af- 
ghani<itan  are  four  principal  towns,  Kabul, 
Qtiizniy  Kandahar  and  Herat,  and  the  prevailing 
language  is  Pushtuor  Fukhtu  j  but  the  routes  of 


the  great  race  migrations  and  of  the  large  armies 
under  Alexander  and  his  snccessors,  under 
Timour,  Baber  and  Nadir  Shah,  were  through 
these  countries,  and  these  races  and  conquer- 
ors all  left  remnants  and  colonies  behind  them, 
who  have  never  up  to  the  present  day  amalga- 
mated, and  parts  of  whuae  languages  remnin 
distinct.  Though  no  mention  is  made  of 
Kabul,  Alexander  in  his  advanee  to  the  Indua 
must  have  passed  close  to  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent city.  Even  in  his  time,  the  countries 
throui^h  which,  after  crossing  the  Indus  at 
Attock,  he  passed  southward  to  the  delta  of 
the  Indus,  were  inhabited  by  numerous  small 
nations  and  tribes.  We  read  of  the  Malli,  the 
people  of  the  Multan  of  to-day  ; — the  Oxy- 
drncese,  the  people  of  Outch  ;  the  Catbei,  the 
Katheri  of  Diodorus  tiiculus,— the  present 
Khetri  tril)e.  As  soon  as  he  had  crossed  over 
to  Taxilas,  on  the  east  side,  Ambisncies,  king  of 
the  Indian  mountaineers,  whom  Reunell  sup* 
poses  to  be  ancestors  of  the  Qhickers,  sent  am- 
bassadors  with  presents  to  him.  From  the 
conflux  of  the  Asoesines  with  the  Indus,  Alex- 
ander passed  through  the  countries  of  the 
Sogdi,  Musioani,  Oxycani,  Sindomanni  and 
Pntalans,  and  seems  to  have  encountered  the 
nomade  races  in  BahichistHn*  This  variety  of 
tribes  and  nations  hns^  been  a  feature  of  those 
regions  from  the  most  ancient  time.  Several  of 
their  races  are  alluded  to  in  the  Mudra  Bak- 
shasn,  or  Signet  of  the  Minister,  an  ancient 
political  drama  in  sancrit  by  Visakhadatta, 
perhaps  of  the  I2(h  century,  in  which  the 
events  relate  to  the  history  of.Chandragupta, 
the  Sandrncott us  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  tale, 
Rakshasa  was  the  minister  of  Nanda  and  after* 
wartis  of  Chandragupta.  And  iu  the  scene, 
where  Viradha  Qupta  visits  Rakshasa  he  is 
asked, 

Rak. — What  news  from  Pashpnpur. 

Vir.— I  have  not  much  to  tell  Sir  : 

Where  sbuli  I  commence. 

Kak. — With  Chandragupta's  entry  in  the  cifcj. 

Whatever  my  agenta  sinoe  have  done,  inform  me. 

Vir.  —Ton  will  remember.  Sir,  when  in  close  league 

United  by  Chanakya,  Parvateswara 

And  Chandraf<upta  iu  alliancp>  led 

Thuir  force  against  the  city,— a  wild  multitude 

Of  Sakasy  Tavanas  and  mountaineers 

The  fierce  Rambojas,  with  the  tribes  who  dwell 

Beyond  the  western  streams  and  Persian  hosts 

Poured  on  us  like  a  deluge. 

These  Sakas  of  the  hindus  cannot  be  other 
than  the  Sacse  or  Sakai  of  classiosl  geography. 
They  are  frequently  named  in  various  works 
and  seem  to  have  been  known  on  the  borders 
of  India  or  in  its  western  (iistricts  in  the  first 
century  preceding  Christianity.  Yikramnditya, 
King  of  Ou^^ein,  being  known  as  the  Sakari  or 
enemy  of  the  Sacse,  his  era  dates  B.  C.  56, 
and  it  would  appear  that  about  this  date,  some 
northern  tribes  had  settled  themselves  along 
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tbe  Indas,  oanstituting  the  Indo-Seythi  of 
Atrian.  Their  fttteiDpt  to  penetrate  further  to 
the  east,  by  way  of  Kandesh  and  Mnlwa,  was 
not  improbably  arrested  by  Vikramaditya, 
^irhenoe  the  epithet  Sakari.  The  Baceeare  sup* 
posed  by  Professor  Lassen  to  be  the  Szu 
Tartars  who  were  expelled  about  150  B.  0. 
from  the  lii  valley  by  the  Yuetchi  or  ]Ybite 
UuQS  whom  he  supposes  to  be  tlie  Tocbari. 
After  occupying  Tahia  or  Sogdiana  for  a  time, 
tbey  are  further  staled  by  the  Ghintfse  to  have 
l>cen  driven  thence  also  by  the  Yengars  some 
y^ara  mfterwHrds,  and  to  hare  established  them- 
aclrea  in  Kipen,  in  which  name  Lassen  recog- 
nisea  the  Kophen  valley  in  Kohistan.  The 
term  Yavanas,  in  the  same  poem,  is  in  modern 
timea  applied  by  hind  us  of  Northern  ludia 
to  mabomedans  of  every  description,  but  in 
the  aboYe  quotation  and  in  works  prior  to  the 
Biabomedan  era,  some  other  people  must  have 
been  int^nded.  The  interpretation  of  the  word 
bv  Sir  W.  Jones,  is  lonians  or  Asiatic  Greeks, 
and  there  are  some  considerations  in  its  fHVOur, 
although  the  chief  argument  in  its  behalf  is  the 
diffienlty  of  attnching  it  to  any  other  people* 
The  mountaineers,  or  Kiratas  of  the  quotation 
may  have  come  from  any  part  of  India.  Tbey 
are  known  in  cJMesical  geography  as  the  Cir- 
Tbade  or  the  Cirrodes,  the  latter  in  Sogdiana, 
near  the  Oxoa.  The  Karo^ojas  are  the  people 
of  the  Arachosia,  or  north  CHstern  province  of 
Persia.  The  site  of  the  Bahikas,  as  they 
ate  termed  in  the  text,  is  explained  in  the 
Mahabarat,  and  the  Parasikas  speak  for 
themaeivea. 

The  name  Afschan  by  which  the  tribes  are  at 
present  known  does  not  however  give  any  aid  in 
tracing  their  origin.  Its  meauing  and  deriva- 
tion, are  both  quite  undetermined.  According 
to  one  supposition  it  is  the  Arabic  plural  of  the 
word  foffAan,  which  is  said  to  have  been  appli- 
ed to  them  about  the  time  of  Sultan  Abu  Said 
of  the  race  of  Jengis  Khan,  because  of  their 
constantly  disunited  state  among  themselves ; 
and  there  ia  in  Hyderabad  a  great  body  of 
these  people's  descendants,  who  usually  recog- 
nise  this  as  the  derivation  of  the  word.  The  primi- 
tive tribe  of  the  Afghana,  was  called  a  Taifah,  a 
word  which  corresponds  with  that  of  nation. 
The  first  division  of  this  primitive  tribe  are 
ealled  Farqah,  tribe ;  and  the  sub-divisions  of 
this,  tirah  or  branches. — Some  of  the  Afghans 
have  asserted  that  they  are  remnants  of  one  of  the 
Hebrew  tribes,  and  in  this  view,  they  do  not 
ebjeet  to  the  designation  of  Ban-i-Isrsil,  which 
of  eonrse  does  not  inclnde  the  Yahndi  or  Jew, 
and  f '0<int  Bjornstema  (p.  233-234)  states,  that 
tbev  affirm  that  Nebuchadnezzar  after  the  dee- 
tract  ton  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  removed 
tb«-m  to  B?imean,  and  that  their  present  name 
came  from  their  leader  Afghana,  who  was  son 
of  the  ancle  of  Asof  (Solomon's  wmr,)  who 


was  the  son  of  Berkin.  Mr.  Masson,  however, 
(Journeys,  Vol.  I.  p.  xii-xv.)  explains  that  the 
introduction  of  the  mahomedan  faith,  with  the 
legends  and  trnditions  of  that  religion,  has  in- 
duced all  the  Afghans  to  pretend  to  a  descent 
from  the  Jewish  patriarchs  and  kings, — a  pedi« 
gree,  however,  which  Mr.  Mhssod  regards  as 
only  due  to  their  vanity,  and  which  does  not 
require  to  be  too  seriously  examined.  In 
another  sense,  they  affirm  that  they  are  all  Ban- 
i* Israel,  or  children  of  IsrHcl,  which  merely 
means  that  they  are  not  heathens  ;  for  they 
affirm  Christians^  altliough  not  acknowledging 
their  prophef.,  and  Sbias,  whom  they  revile 
as  heretics,  to  be,  equally  with  themselves,  Ban- 
i-israel,  although  they  exclude  Hindus,  Chinese, 
and  all  idolaters. — He  says  at  another  place, 
that  the  term  Afxhan  is  acknowledged  by  a 
multitude  of  tribes  speaking  the  same  dialect, 
— the  Pushtoo  or  Afghani,  but  thai  the  term  it- 
self has  no  known  signification,  and  is  mani* 
festly  borne  by  many  people  of  very  ditferent 
origin,  though  the  people  are  said  to  call  them- 
selves Pushtoon.  General  Kennedy  observes 
that  all  arguments  on  the  claim  of  the  Afghans 
to  Hebrew  descent  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
consideration  of  their  real  hiatory.  Our  most 
eminent  modern  oriental,  Mountstuart  Elphio** 
stone  and  the  late  Mr.  T.  M.  Dickinson  (Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  iV.  p.  2^6.j  reject 
it  ;  and  in  Lieutenant  Leech's  valuable  voca- 
bulary of  the  languages  west  of  the  Indus  (Pro- . 
oeedingsof  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  for 
1838),  he  states  that  the  Afghans  were  ''  original- 
ly a  Turkish  or  iMoghul  nation,  but  that,  at  pre- 
sent, tbey  are  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Ghaur,  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Kbiiji, 
aud  the Perso- Indian  tribes  dwelling  between  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Indus."  Kespecting  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  the  Eusufzye,  noticed  among 
them,  we  are  expressly  informed  that  they 
have  been  settled  only  about  300  years  on  the 
upper  parts  of  tbe  Indus,  having  been  origin* 
ally  emigrants  from  the  country  of  the  Balu- 
ches,  about  Kelat-i-Nassir.  (Kennedy's  Ethno- 
logical Essays,  p.  7.)  In  India,  these  people 
and  their  descendants  have  always  been  known 
as  Pathan  (Butan  P)  and  they  themselves  in- 
variably assume  the  honorific  designation  of 
Khan.  Some  of  them  are  known  also  in  India, 
as  Bohilla.  Becent  travellers,  Burnes,  Masson, 
and  Ferrier,  met  with  tribes  who  claim  a 
Grecian  descent.  According  to  Bnrnes,  the 
Mir  of  Badakhshan,  the  chief  of  Darwax  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  chiefs  eastward  of 
DarwaK  who  occupy  the  provinces  of  Kulab, 
Shuu:hnan,  and  Wakhan,  north  of  the  Oxus ; 
also  the  hill  states  of  Chitral,  Gilgit  and  Is- 
kardo,  are  all  held  by  chiefs  who  claim  a 
Grecian  descent.  The  whole  of  the  princea 
who  claim  descent  from  Alexander  are  Xajiksj 
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who  inhabited  the  country  before  it  wraa  over- 
run by  Turki  or  Tartar  tribes.  The  Tajiks, 
now  Mahomedans,  regard  Alexander  aa  a  pro- 
phet. The  Badakahan  family  are  fair  but  pre- 
aent  nothing  in  form  or  feature  re8emblin<2f  the 
Greek.  They  are  not  unlike  the  modern  Per* 
aian,  and  there  is  a  decided  contrast  between 
thero  and  the  Turk  and  Uzbek. 

Oil  this  point  however  Greneral  Ferrier(«/otir- 
K^,  />.  p,  162-33  mentions  that  on  reach- 
ing Gbsergah  he  was  mueh  surprised  to  find 
there  a  small  encampment  of  persons  in  the 
dress  of  Uzbeks,  but  whose  coniis^uration  of 
features  clearly  indicated  quite  another  origin. 
In  conversations  with  them  they  stated  that  they 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Yunaiies  (Greeks) 
whom  Alexander  the  Great,  Iskander  Eoomi, 
had  left  in  these  countries ;  and  when  he  heard 
this  he  recollected  that  Marco  Polo,  and  after 
him  Bumes,  as  well  as  other  writers  on  oriental 
history,  mentioned  the  existence  of  Macedonian 
tribes  which  had  settled  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Chinese  Tartary.  He  wished  to 
ooDvinoe  myself  that  they  had  not  been  led  into 
error  on  thia  subject ;  and,  from  the  replies  be 
received  to  the  numerous  questions  he  put  to 
these  people,  he  waa  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  the  real  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  those  countries.  These  Yunanes  are  not 
isolated  and  dispersed  here  and  there  but  are 
united  in  tribes,  occupying  a  considerable  tradt 
of  country  ;  nothing,  however,  either  in  their 
language  or  their  habits,  betrays  their  orijsin. 
They  are  mussulmans,  and  have  the  reputation 
of  being  somewhat  fanatical,  and  are  not  held 
in  much  consideration  by  the  Tartars,  amongst 
whom  they  are  settled,  but  they  are  respected, 
for,  like  their  ancestors,  they  are  brave,  and  the 
consequences  of  their  hatred  are  terrible  to 
those  who  are  the  object  of  it.  Burnes,  while 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  descendants  of 
these  Greeks  in  Central  Asia,  appears  to  doubt 
whether  some  of  their  chiefs  are,  as  they  affirm, 
the  descendants  of  Alexander,  for  the  historians 
of  the  son  of  Philip  assure  us  that  he  left  no 
heir  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  immense  conquests. 

Alexander  built  a  city  in  his  route  eastwards 
towards  the  Indus  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
name,  but  the  name  it  now  bears  and  its  paTticti- 
]ar  site  have  been  lost.  It  was  called  Alex- 
andria near  the  Caucasus,  and  Rennel  points 
to  Bamian  as  the  quarter  in  which  he  would 
place  it.  General  Ferrier,  however,  mentions  that 
the  fortified  town  of  Herat,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  he 
does  not  quote  his  authority.  This  city,  he 
tells  us,  is  a  quadrangle  of  84  miles  long  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  and  rather  more 
on  the  east  and  west.  Its  extent  would  be 
immense  if  all  the  suburbs  were  included, 
particularly  those  stretching  to  the  west  of  the 

town  beyond  the  Parwuzah-i-Irak.    After  the 


death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Persia  as  well  m 
Syria,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Seieucus  Is^icatoy,  who 
eatablisbed  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse. 
Anttochiis  Sjter  auecaeded  Seieucus  Nicator^ 
and  in  the  reign  of  his  auccessor,  Atitiochua 
Theos,  Arsacea,  a  Scythian,  who  came  from  the 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  induced  the  PcFsians 
to  throw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  founded  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  made  &h«gea  his  capital. 
This  was  likewise  the  period  of  tbe  foundaiion 
of  the  Bactrian  kingdom  by  Theodotua,  the 
governor  of  it,  who  finding  himself  cut  oflf 
from  Syria  by  the  Persian  revolution,  declared 
his  independence.  ArsacbS  is  called  Asteh  by 
Eastern  writers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  anetetit  Persian  kiuga.  When 
he  gained  the  kingdom,  it  is  said  he  promised 
to  exact  no  tribute  and  merely  to  consider 
himself  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  princes» 
united  for  the  double  object  of  mauitaining 
their  independence  and  freeing  Persia  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  This  is  the  commenoement  of 
that  era  of  Peraian  history  called  by  Enstera 
writers,  Malook-ul*Tuaif,  or  common-wealth 
of  tribes.  In  A.  D>  906,  Rhsges  waa  taken 
by  Ismail,  founder  of  the  Samanee  dynasty,  it 
ceased  now  to  be  a  seat  of  empire,  and  in  A. 
D.  967,  became  the  capital  of  the  house  of 
Shemgur,  a  race  of  petty  princes  who  makitaia- 
ed  a  kind  of  imlependeuce,  while  the  dynasties 
of  Saman  and  Dilemee  divided  the  empire  of 
Persia.  In  A.  D.  1027,  Rhiiges  was  the  last 
conquest  of  Mabmood  of  Ghuziii-  (8mik*s  Dio. 
Malcolms  HUt.  of  Persia,  quoied  in  Ferriers 
JoumeyM,  p,  55,)  The  history  of  the  lands  adja* 
cent  to  Kabul: during  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  present  era,  is  but 
little  indicated  in  books,  but  has  been,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  traced  out  by  several  learned 
men,  Mr.  James  Prinsep.  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep^ 
Professors  Wilson  and  Lassen  from  coins  of 
Greek,  Arian,  Bactrian,  Scythian,  Partho-Scyth' 
ian,  Ario- Parthian  &  Indo-Scythian  kings  and 
dynasties,  which  the  researches  of  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  Mr.  Masson,  Generals  Court  and  Ven- 
tura had  brought  to  light,  as  also  from  the  en- 
gravings on  rocks  and  on  relics  found  in  topes 
in  all  the  regions  around  Kabul.  The  charae- 
ters  in  which  these  legends  are  engraved  are 
Arian  or  Bactrian,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit*  On 
coins,  these  are  sometimes  single,  but  many 
dynasties  adopted  bi -lingual  legends,  Arian 
and  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  the  Greek 
becoming  gradually  more  barbarous  towardis 
the  present  era,  until  at  length,  it  became 
unintelligible.  Mr.  Prinsep  considers  it  as 
established  that  the  Arian  or  Bactrian  Ian* 
guage  was  long  the  vernacular  of  the  Paro- 
pamisan  range,  of  Kabul,  and  perhaps  of  Herat 
and  Kandahar,  up  to  the  Indus,  for  it  has  been 
found  in  the  topes  of  Manikbyala  in  the  Panjab 
and  00  the  rock  at  BaBoian.    Unlike  the  Gkeek 
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and  Sanacrit,  it  is  written  like  tbe  Semitio 
toHgues  from  rigbt  to  left  but  the  letters  being 
always  seperatey  Ibey  oooid  at '  pleasure  be 
writtea  from  right  to  left,  and  the  customs  of 
■DcieBt  races,  on  this  point,  were  various.  The 
eftriiest  Qreek  was  written  alternately,  as  a 
ploiigh  is  dfawO)  and  tombs  of  Tuscan  kings 
opened  some  years  ainoe,  contain  inscriptions  in 
Greek  characters,  written  from  right  to  left. 
Tlie  Mongolians  wlio  adopted  the  Syrian  char* 
asters  write  it  in  lines  downwards  like  the 
Chinese.  The  Arian  chamcler  was  adopted  ^st 
OB  -the  coins  of  the Oreek  kings  from  Euoratides 
down  to  feiermsens.  It  was  then  taken  up  by  th^ 
Scythians,  whoorossed  the  FaropNmisns,  Imaus 
or  Hindu  ilLush,  and  also  by  Parthiana  who  as- 
serted their  independence  in  Afghanistan.  The 
Arian  alphabet  cbancter,  in  th«  course  of  yeara, 
seems  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and  the 
sajne  forma  are  -not  to  be  recognised  in  later 
coins,  nor  the  same  epithets  and  titles,  and  the 
inscriptions  discovered  in  topes  are  all  in  the 
lets  simple  though  Inter  character.  Mr.  James 
Pciosep,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep«nd  Professor  Wil- 
son have  oonaidered  this  Arian  language  to  have 
aclose affinity  with Banscrit,  but  Dr.  Moore  has 
recently  put  forth  that  it  is  Hebrew.  It  seems 
to  have  superseded  the  ancient  Sanscrit  of  the 
days  of  Asoka,  which  was  adopted  by  Aga- 
thodes-and  Pantaleon,  the  first  of  whom  we 
know,  from  the  pure  Greek  style  ef  his  other 
ooins,  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Grecian  kings*  After  them,  however,  Sanscrit 
chancters  were  t-ntirrly  disused.  Menander,  the 
known  Indian  conqueror,  never  seems  to  have 
eoined  with  the  language  of  A«oka,  from  which 
drenmstanoe  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  infers  that  the 
charaeters  on  the -coins  of  Agathocles  and  Pan- 
taleon were  not  vernacular^  but  had  been  in- 
Uoduoe<i  by  the  Indian  aovereigns,  who,  follow- 
log  the  first  Chandra  Gupta,  retained  dominion 
ova*  the  provinces  ceded  by  the  first  fieleucus, 
vntil  they  were  restored  by  Asoka  to  the  Great 
Antiochns.  At  Manikhyria,  where  there  is 
a  tope  aoHdIy  built  *  of  quarrted  stones  and 
Hme  cement, — a  great  cupola,  80  feet  high  and 
310  to  320  feet  in  circumference  was  opened 
by  Oeneral  Ventura,  but  there  are  fifteen  other 
sod  smaller  cupolas  there,  which  were  opened 
by  General  Court.  Monuments  of  the  same 
l^d  are  met  with  at  Bawal  pindi  (in  the  Panjab) 
kk  the  Hazara  country  west  of  Kabul,  at  Jala- 
labad, X^man,  Kabd,  Bamean  and  in  the 
Khylier  Paas.  Many  of  those  west  of  Kabul 
were  opmied  by  Mr.  Masson.  In  one,  N. 
N.  S.  oir  the  village  which  was  -opened  by  Ge- 
nerel  Court,  a  sculptured  stone  was  found,  in 
Arian  characters,  along  with  Boman  coina  and 
coins  of  Kadphisea  and  Kanerkes,  a  fact  alone 
taffieient  to  indicate  that  the  territoriea  around 
had  been  under  the  sway  of  rulers  of  varied 
xsees.    Among  tlic  earliest  of  these  were  the  | 


successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Alex- 
ander's death  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  323  B.  C.  His  empire,  though  only  of 
ten  years  growth,  was  not  transient.  His 
colonies  and  their  instiiutions,  maimers  and 
langUM}ce  had  a  lasting  action  in  central  Asia, 
the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  at  least  five 
hundred  years  after  his  decease.  Thoui^h  ha 
left  his  brother  Arideeus  and  the  posthumous 
child  of  Bashana  or  Boxana,  called  Alexander, 
neither  of  these  succeeded  him,  for  his  military 
commandanta  assumed  soverei^^n  power,  and  in 
B.  C.  315,  Antigonus  assumed  the  regal  title 
of  king  of  Asia. 

In  B.  0.  305,  Seleucns  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  Nicanor,  a  lieutenant  of  Antigonus, 
and  followed  it  up  by  seizing  and  adding  to  hia 
own  government,  the  whole  of  Media,  Hyrcania, 
Parthia,  Baotria,  and  Aria,  and  all  the  countries 
as  faraa  the  Indus.  In  303,  he  crossed  that 
river  to  make  war  on  Chandra  Qupta,  who, 
during  these  oontentions,  had  expelled  the  Gre* 
cian  garrisons  from  the  Panjab,  and  so  had  re- 
covered that  country  for  the  native  sovereigns 
of  India.  Seleucus  being  called  to  a  final 
struggle  with  Antigouut,  made  a  hasty  peace 
with  Chandra  Gupta,  c^dinj^  the  Panjab  as  far 
as  the  Indus.  According  to  Strabo,  Arachotla 
was  also  ceded,  but  this  seems  doubtful. 
Kuchchee  to  the  Bolan  Pass  with  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  may  have  been  the  region  ceded.  Se- 
leucus drove  Antigonus  intn  Phrvgia,  where  ha 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  301  B.  C.  Seleucus 
Nicator  was  assassinated  in  280  B.  C  by 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  from  wiiich  date  the  whole 
of  Asia  to  the  Indus  and  Jaxartes  was  under 
the  Syrian  king  Antiochus  Soter,  who  from 
280  to  261  B.C.  reigned  undisturbed  over  the 
same  territory,  and  left  it  to  his  son  Antiochus 
Theos. 

in  25'6  or  255  B.  C,  Bactria  declared  for  in- 
dependance  under  Theodotus  or  Beodotus. 
Parthia  followed  about  the  year  260  B.  €. 
under  the  rule  of  Arsaces,  who  is  variously 
described  as  a  native  of  Soghd,  as  a  Baotrian, 
and  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  as  of  Balkh,  this  last 
author  adding  that  the  dynasty  was  known  aa 
Balkhavenses  or  Pahlavian.  He  used  Greek 
only  on  his  coins  and  in  his  public  letters  and 
correspondence.  His  coinage  is  ordinarily  with 
the  head  of  the  sovereign  on  one  side  and  only 
one  coin  haa  a  lingual  inscription.  Great  king 
of  kings  was  a  title  first  adopted  by  Mithrida- 
tesll. 

Arsaces  I,  B.  C-  254-250,  the  first  of  the 
Arsacidan  kings,  a  native  of  Balkh,  revolted 
under  Antiochus  Theos,  is  supposed  to  have 
be«f{i  killed  in  action  with  Ariarathrs  of 
Cappidocia,  but  the  date  and  circumstances 
not  known. 

Arsaces  II,  (Artabanus  ?)  son  of  Arsaces  I, 
about  B.  C.  220,  at  first  extended  the  Par- 
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ihian  empire  but  wa9  afterirards  driven  into 
Hyrcania  by  Antiocbue  Magnus  in  B.  C.  212 ; 
allying  himself  wiib  the  Scytbians  be  recovered 
Partbia. 

Arsaees  III,  B.  C  19  6t  called  Prispatius 
or  Pbriadaviun,  son  of  Arsaces  II  reigned  16 
years,  left  three  sons,  Pbrabates,  Mithridates 
and  Artabanus. 

Arsaces  Mitbridates  I,  B.  C.  177,  made 
Balkb  bis  capital,  subdned  Media  and  Persia 
and  captured  Babylon,  brought  under  his 
dominion  Western  Bactria,  Aria,  Seestan,  and 
Arachosia  and  made  a  successful  expedition 
into  India. 

Arsaces  Pbrabates  II,  B.  C.  139.  In  his 
reign  ^actria  seems  to  bave  been  subjugated 
entirely  by  Scytbians.  He  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  B.  0.  130,  when  restraining  tbe 
Partbians  from  ravagiuis  tbe  country. 

Arsaces  Artabanes,  B.  G.  126,  uncle  of 
Pbrabates  and  youngest  son  of  Priapatius, 
died  of  a  wound  received  in  action  from  tbe 
Tocbari  Scytbians. 

After  many  kings,  tbe  Greco-Parthian  or 
Ai'sacian  dynasty  iu  Central  A^ia  ended  with 
Ars<ice8  Arlabanus  in  A.  D.  215,  who  was 
involved  in  a  war  witb  Rome,  but  uUi« 
roateiy  slain  in  battle  at  Balkb  by  one  of 
his  Parthian  officers,  Ardesbir  Babakan  or 
Artaxerxes,  who  established  his  own,  that  of 
th«  Sasaanians,  in  A.  D.  235.  It  lasted  nearly 
500  years.  The  capital  in  the  time  of  the 
Caesars  was  at  Selucia  on  the  Tigris.  The 
system  of  Government  was  Asiatic,  by  Satraps, 
or  rulers  possessing  full  power  over  the  persons 
and  properties  of  ail  the  subjects  of  the  State. 

The  history  of  the  country  of  (be  Kopbones 
river.  •'.  e.  Bactria,  Aria  and  Kabul,  ia  dif- 
ferent. 

Many  of  tbe  coins  have  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions the  one  Greek,  on  the  obverse,  some  of 
excellent  workmanship  often  of  very  barbarous 
forms,  the  otbtfr,  on  tbe  reverse,  m  that  called 
Arian,Arianian,Bactrian  and  Kabulian.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  authority^  of  Lassen, 
James  Prinsep,  Professor  Wilson  and  others, 
this  language  is  said  to  be  Sanscrit,  but  Doctor 
Moore  asserts  it  as  Hebrew.  It  is  written  from 
right  to  Itft. 

The  first  Theodotus  or  Diodoius  B.  C.  256, 
reigned  about  the  same  time  as  Arsaces  I. 

Theodotus  II,  B.C.  240,  is  said  to  have 
reigned  in  tbe  Kabul  valley. 

Euthydemus,  B.  C.  220,  reigned  in  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and 
was  defeated  in  battle  near  Merv  by  the 
united  Syrian  and  Parthian  armies.  He  then 
urged  Antiochus  to  receive  him  in  alliance  and 
so  extend  tbe  Greek  influence  to  the  Indus.  A 
peace  was  concluded,  and  Euthydemus  led  the 
Syrian  Army  through  Bactria,  t.  e,  by   the 


route  N.  of  tbe  mountains  to  the  Kabul  valfey 
and  across  the  Indus  in  B.  C.  206.  Then, 
Antiochus  made  peace  witb  Sophagasenua 
(Asoka),  which  that  sovereign  recorded  by 
edicts  on  rocks  and  pillars  in  various  parts  of 
India,  in  characters  exactly  resembling  those 
on  the  coins  of  Agatbocles.  In  B.  C,  205, 
Antiochus  returned  by  way  of  Aracbotia.  I  he 
translation  of  tbe  edicts  of  Asoka,  ia  in  the 
Asiatic  S.)ciety's  Journal  for  1838,  and  that  on 
tbe  Girnar  rock  naiuea  Antiochus  (Aotiocbia 
Yona  Raja). 

Eukratides,  B.  C  178;  (Prinsep  B.  C.  181, 
Bayer,  Wilson  B.  0.  165,  Visconli  :  B.  C, 
Lassen  175).  He  seems  to  have  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  India  in  165  B.  C.and  un  bis  return 
from  it,  to  have  been  murdered  by  his  son. 
Numerous  of  his  coins  have  been  found  m 
Bactria  and  Afghanistan  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep  considers  that  he  ruled  oii»inalIy  ia 
Bactria,  subsequently  made  Cduquesfs  in  and 
south  of  Parnpamisus  in  Kabul  and,  firet  of 
all  the  Greeks,  coined  in  tbe  bilingual  Arian 
inscription.  The  first  use  of  two  languages 
however,  is  also  ascribed  to  Agatbocles,  who 
used  Greek  and  Sanscrit  wiiile  Eukratides  used 
Greek  and  Arian.  Eukratides  was  certainly, 
amongst  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  kins;s  of 
Bactria,  Kabul  and  Aria,  who  adopted  bilingual 
inscriptions  on  bis  coins,  and  his  so  doing  is 
suuposed  consequent  on  bis  conquest  of  the 
Parapamisus,  after  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Great  King.  On  his  death,  his  wide  dominion 
is  supposed  to  have  been  broken  into  several 
independent  kingdoms. 

Heliocles,  B.  C.  155,  the  parricide  of  Eukra- 
tides, used  bilingual  inscriptions  ou  coins  in 
pure  Greek  and  Arian.  His  rule  though 
short,  extended  over  Bactria  and  the  Paropa- 
misus. 

Antimachus,  B.  C  150  coined  with  Greek 
and  Arian. 

Aifathocles,  B.  G.  190,  coined  with  Greek 
and  Sanscrit,  is  supposed  by  lessen  to  have 
ruled  Kabulistan  lo  the  Indus,  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep  supposes  him  to  have  been  tbe 
Governor  left  by  Antiochus  in  Kabul,  after 
bis  treaty  with  Asoka. 

Pantaleon,  B.  C.  195,  coined  in  Greek  and 
Sanscrit. 

Professor  Lassen  supposes  four  Greek  kin?* 
doms,  viz.,  that  of  Bactria,  One  eastern,  under 
Menander  and  Apollodotus,  comprehending  the 
Punjab  and  valley  of  the  Indus,  witb  Kabul, 
and  Aracbotia  or  Kandahar  added  in  times  of 
its  prosperity.  Another  western,  at  Herat  and 
in  Seestan.  A  fourth  central  of  the  Paropamt- 
sus,  which  latter  region,  Mr.  Prinsep  is  inolin* 
ed  to  give  to  Bactria,  brcause  of  the  bilingual 
as  well  aa  the  pure  Greek  coins  of  Helioolea  and 
Antimachus,  Kings  of  Bactria. 
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CX  all  the  kings  who  fullowed  Eakratidcs^ 
Menander  aod  ApoHodoiut  alone  are  mentioned 
by  elaaeieal  autlioriiles. 

The  Scjihian  kings,  followed  ike  Greek 
kings,  in  adopting  their  (brms  of  money.  They 
eoined  aimilflr  pieces  with  superscripiioos 
aiuiilar,  and  in  the  tame  languages,  but  inscrib- 
ed on  them  their  own  names  and  titles,  and 
Wfied  the  emblems  and  devices. 

Maues»  B.  C.  135,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  ScythiaOy  the  bead  of  one  of  the  tribes  that 
broke  into  Bactria  betweea  150  to  140  B.  C, 
and  he  seems  to  have  held  communication  wiih 
Aaes.  Ou  the  obverse,  his  coin  contains  the 
kiog  with  a  trident,  a  Tartar  wsr  weapon,  set- 
tijig  his  foot  on  a  prostrate  enemy. 

A^ea^  B.  C  130.  The  greatest  of  Soytliian 
kings,  00  whose  coins  are  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, with  plain,  distinct   Greek  characters 

BJlSIASOS  BA2UEQN    MEFAAOr   AZOV.        In 

Arian,  Maharajaaa  Riga  Bajasa  Madataaa 
Ayasa.  The  figures  on  the  coins  are  various. 
Professor  Wilson  thinks  be  was  an  Indian  Bud- 
dhist king,  about  50  B.  C.  Professor  Lassen 
regards  him  as  a  Saoian  Scythian,  who  con- 
qoored  the  Kabul  valley  in  the  time  of  the 
sceond  Mithridates,  and  finally  destroyed  the 
kingdom  of  Menander  and  Hermseus  in  about 
120  B.  C.  He  considers  he  was  succeeded 
by  Azilises. 

Asilises,  B.  C  115,  reigned  with  the  same 
titles  as  Azes.  On  one  coin,  the  nameof  Azes 
is  on  the  Greek  obverse,  and  that  of  Azilises 
on  the  Bactrian  reverse. 

Vonones,  B.  C.  1 00,  called  Balahara,.  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Farthiau  Satrap  who  as* 
serted  independence,  and  created  a  kingdom  for 
himself  out  of  the  dominions  of  Azilises. 

Spalirisus,  B.  C.  85,  sometimes  read  Ipa- 
lirisua,  supposed  a  Parthian  king. 

Spalypius,  B.  C.  75,  had  many  coins  in  two 
languaores,  he  was  a  vice  regent,  son  of  Vono- 
nes and  perhaps  brother  of  Spalirisus.  About 
this  time,  as  indicated  by  his  coins,  was  a 
m]er,  whose  name  is  not  known, — 

Soter  Megas,  B.  C.  70,  the  nameless  Great 
Soter  king,  hsd  coins  with  an  Arian  legend 
which  James  Prinsep  and  Professor  Lassen 
ascribed  to  Azes.  On  all  is  a  peculiar  mono- 
gram wiih  three  prongs.  The  same  mono- 
gram wk$  continued  in  coins  of  Kadphises  and 
of  the  Hercules  type  derived  from  Hermseus. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  considers  him  to  have  been 
coateroporary,  but  not  identified,  with  Vikra- 
madiiya  and  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Soter 
Ifegas,  which  was  continued  down  by  the 
Kadphisea  kings.  He  considers  that  the 
aameless  kings,  with  those  on  whose  coins*  are 
ike  worda  Kodes  or  Uyrkodes,  although  mere 
local  chiefs  such  as  now  rule  at  Kulm,  Kunduz, 
tad  Baikh,  ppreceded  the  conquest  of  the  Panjab 
Igr  Vikramditya,  B.  C.  56.- 


Vikramaditys.  About  this  great  king,  IndVi^ 
affords  nothing  but  fables,  but  a  passage  of 
the  Periplus  mentions  that  his  coital  wa» 
Ozene  (Ujein)  and  it  is  known  that  he  extended* 
his  empire  to  Kabul  about  B.  G.  5^.  Thia. 
dominion  in  the  Kabul  valley  must  have  hwxt 
temporary  ^  his  empire  fell  to  pieces  after  hia^ 
death,  and  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before 
Chandra  Sena  restored  the  sovereignty  of 
Hindustan  in  its  unity. 

The  Kadaphes  or  Kadphisee  dynasty  coa* 
sbted  of  three  rulers,  who  ruled  in  Kabul » from 
the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Yikramaditya. 
Kadphises'  name  is  on  the  Arian  reverse  of  tho. 
Hermaeus  coins  of  Hercules  type.  There  is-no. 
indication  of  a  settled  worship.  The  Hercules 
worship  was  rea<iily  borrowed  from  the  Greeks- 
by  the  wild  Scythians,  as  a  mere  reverence  of 
physical  strength.  The  Kohistan  is  supposed 
to  be  the  district  of  the  first  rise  of  Kadphises,. 
while  Kabul  and  its  valley  were  subject  to 
Indian  rule ;  and  while  there,  tlie  chief  seems  id- 
have  retained  his  Scythian  title  and  rude 
worship  of  Hercules.  Afterwards,  overpowering 
the  Indian  governors  who  bad  followed  Vikra^ 
maditya  into  the  Kabul  valley  and  Panjab,  he 
or  his  descendants  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
Hindu  religion,  coining  with  Greek,and  dropped 
their  Scythian  title.  In  a  gold  coinage  by  ar 
Kadphises  king,  Siva  occurs  in  the  mixed  male 
and  female  character,  and  very  generally 
aeoomp«inied  by  the  bull  Nandi  Professor 
Lassen  discovered  in  Chinese  history,  that  Khi^ 
out-chiu-hi  Kui-tsi-kio,  a  Yuchi  or  YlUtchi 
or  white  Hum,  conquered  the  Szus  or  Axea 
Scythians  in  about  40  B.  C.  and  dying  at-the 
advanced  age  of  84  years,  his  son  Yen-kao< 
Ching  prosecuted  his  career  of  victory  and 
reduced  the  Indus  valley  and  Panjab  to  sub- 
jection in  about  20  B.  C.  The  names  are 
scarcely  recognizable,  but  the  facts  and  period 
correspond  to  the  career  and  supposed  era  of 
the  Kadphises  kings.. 

Korosoko  Kosoulo  Kadphises,  B.  C.  50  ia 
Arian  Dhama  -f  +  rata  Kujula  kasa  Saba- 
shakha  Kadaphasa.  His  coins  are  of  the  Hercules 
and  Hermeeus  type. 

Zathos  Kadaphes  IKLhoranos,  B.  C.  20.  Oa 
the  reverse  of  the  coins  is  a  sitting  figure,  with 
the  arm  extended,  and  wearing  a  loose  flowiug 
Indian  dress.  They  have  monograms  the  same 
ss  the  Azes  coins.  The  Siva  worship  had  not 
yet  been  esublished  as  the  State  religion. 

Vohenio  Kadphises,  B.  C.  6.   HJUSSEE?*^ 
coins  have  the  king  standing  in  a  T^yJardfess, 
with  coat,   boots   and   cap,   ^%f  jight  hand 
pointing  downwards  to  an  altar  ojy  -^^  of  loaves^ 
and  having  a  trident  separate  O^  one  side  and 
a  club  on  the  oth?r.    The   jL^erse  has  the 
Siva  Nandi  buU.  .  '  ^^ 

The  readings  of  the  Ar^ 
I  coins  of  the  Kadphises  kiof^, 
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Prtnaep  nnd  Wilson,  are  soroewlmt  difTereni, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  words  Koroso 
Kosoolo,  Koninos  and  Zathos,  were  titles  short 
of  royalty.  Professors  Lessen  and  Wilson 
oarry  the*  dynasty  of  Kadphises  through  the 
whole  of  the  first  century  of  the  present  era, 
mid  coDsider  it  to  have  been  then  overpowered 
by  a  fresh  swarm  of  Seythians  under  the 
Kanerki  kings.  Mr.  H.  T.  Priusep  supposes 
that  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Kadphises 
]nngi»,  the  Grsco- Parthian  party  still  held 
out  in  cities  and  comraunities^  abiding  their 
time  to  re^assert  their  independence  and  rose 
s^gain  about  tlie  middle  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era  ;  amongst  these,  coins  show 

TJndopherres,  A.  I).  40,  calling  himself 
King  of  Kings  in  Greek,  and  in  Arian,  Maha- 
rnja&a  llaja  Bajasa,  Tradatasa,  Mahatasa 
Pbarahitasa. 

Gondopherres  or  Gondophares,  B.  C.  55, 
^ho  took  the  Bame  Arian  name  of  Pbarahitasa. 

f  Abagasusy  King  of  Kings,  A.  D.  70,  in  Axian 
Abakhafasa.  Professor  Laasen  supposes  this 
name  to  be  ides^tieal  with  Vologeses.  Mr.  H. 
T.  Prinsep  supposes  these  coina  to  be  of  Par- 
thians,  who  established  for  themselves  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  sovereignty  in  Kabul  and 
the  Paropamisus, 

Aba)gasiu9,  A.  0.  80,  Captain  Cunningham 
detcnbrd  the  Arian  legend  on  the  coins  to  be 
of  "  the  Saviour  king  Abagnsus,  younger  son  of 
Uudqpi'fnes." 

Kanerki  d^naatv.  Al  Ihf  rlose  of  the  first  cen- 
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tury  of  our  era,  when  the  above  Ario-Par- 
thian  snppose<l  Hynasly.  ceased  to  reign  in 
Kabul  and  the  Panjab,  a  new  race  of  Scythian 
)(ings  appeared,  who  issued  gold  and  copper 
money  of  quite  a  different  device  and  st)'lefrom 
^uything  before  current.  These  bear  a  title  of 
Knnerkes,  at  first  with  the  title  of  Basileus 
Basiieon,  but  afterwards  with  the  Indian  title 
of  Kao  Nano  Bho.  The  number  and  variety 
of  tbe  Kanerki  coins  indicate  a  long  dominion 
for  kings  of  the  race.  The  only  characters  on 
their  coins  are  Greek,  but  these  become  at  last 
ao  corrupt  as  to  be  quite  illegible.  On  their 
obverse  is  the  king  standing,  or  in  bust  to  the 
ivaisl»  in  a  Tartar  or  Indian  dress,  with  the 
uame  and  titles  in  a  Greek  legend  rouiid  :  while 
on  the  reverse  are  Mithraic  representations  of 
the  sun  or  moon  with  HAloi,  nanaia,  okpo^ 
MIOPO,  MAO,  AePO,  or  some  other  mystical 
jiame  of  these  luminaries,  also  in  Greek  letters. 
And  on  all  the  Kanerki  coins,  is  the  same 
monogram  as  the  Kadphises  dynasty  used, 
^iid  which  was  borrowed  apparently  from  the 
nameless  Soter  Megas.  This  would  seem  to 
ijidicata  that  the^  Kanerki  dynasty,  though 
intsnrupted  ai  Mr^  Prinsep  supposes  by  the 
intcrTcation  of  Arioiparthians,  was  yet  a  conti- 
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Duatioti  of  the  same  tribe  and   nation  as  its 
predeoesaors  of  the  name  of  Kadphises. 

The  stat«  religion  seems  to  have  bees 
Mithraic,  whence  derived,  not  known  ;  but  oa 
their  coins,  the  Biva  bull  device  is  also  fonnd 
on  the  reverse,  the  bull's  head  being  to  the  left, 
— in  the  coins  or  the  Kadphises  being  to  the 
right.  A  list  of  their  kings  cannot  bd  framed, 
but  their  power  seems  lo  have  laated  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  The  style  and  device,  of 
the  Greek,  of  the  gold  coins  especially,  of  tht 
coins  both  of  Kadphises  Hud  thit  Kanerkif^^  waa 
carried  on  till  it  grew  more  and  ra<»rc  ron  upt, 
and  was  at  last,  entirely  lost,  through  the  d*** 
terioration  of  art,  under  the  princes  of  Hindu 
race,  who  succeeded  to  the  more  energetic 
Greeks  and  Scythians. — (On  the  Hi$(orirol 
results  dedncibh  from  recent  IHscoverie's  in 
Afffkonutan  by  11,  T,  Prinsep^  V.%q,) 

Of  all  these  conquerors,  oidy  the.  rotrtes  of 
Alexander,  Timur  and  Nadir  Bhah,  have  their 
particulars  on  record. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  Lieutenant, 
Seleucus,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Af- 
irhanistan  and  the  other  Asiatic  conquesta. 
Under  his  grandson,  Afj^hanistHU  was  taken 
from  the  Seleuci'l?e,  by  the  aboriginal  chiefs, 
and  soon  after,  ftn-med  with  Bactria  an  inde- 
pendent State  which  existed  during  150  years. 
Subsequently,  the  Tartars  made  themselvea 
masters  of  Afghanistan  and  appear  to  have  held 
possession  of  it  up  to  tlie  death  of  Mansoor, 
when  one  of  his  officers,  Sabaqtngin,  estab- 
lished an  independent  dominion  over  all  ihe 
southern  parts  of  Afghanistan,  making  Ghizni 
his  capital.  His  son  Mahmood,  who  died 
,A.  D.  1028,  enriched  Afghanistan,  with  the 
spoils  of  India.  In  the  reign  of  the  cruel 
nahram,  one  of  the  Tartar's  descendants,  the 
Sabaqtagiu  dynasty  were  deprived  of  all  but 
the  Punjab,  and  this  too,  in  A.  D.  1160,  they 
losf. 

limur  in  hts  route  from  Kabul  towards 
Hindoostan,  aecording  to  Sheri^-ud-din,  went 
by  way  of  Iijal,  Shenuzan,  Nughz,  Banou; 
(or  Bunnoo),  and  thence  to  the*  Indus,  at  the 
very  place  where  Jelal-ud-din,  king  of  Kharazm 
fought  with  Jengis  Khan  and  so  heroically 
swam  the  river  after  his  defeat  in  1821.  It 
must  not  be  omitted,  that  Timur  crossed  an 
extensive  desert  in  his  way  to  Batnir.  In  his 
return  from  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  north-west,  along  the  foot  of  the 
Sewalik  mountains,  by  Meliapur,  Jallindhar* 
and  Jummoo,  to  the  Indus,  which  he  crossed 
at  the  same  place  as  before,  and  in  the  same 
manner  ;  and  returned  to  Samarcand  by  way 
of  Bunnoo,  or  Banou,  Nughz  or  Nagaz,  Kabul, 
Bacalan,  and  Termed.— (/^m»e/{'«  Memoir^ 
pa^eM  112  lo  121.) 

Afghanistan,  at  the  death  of  Timoor  com- 
prehended   the     principalltiea    «f    Caabmir, 
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UkoTf^,  Feshwur,  Kabul,  Bulkh,  Rhulm, 
KtfKlduir,  Muiteii,  and  H«rst ;  ihow  of  Kelai 
md  miaiiiJtMi  as  w«U  as  l^mlBn  Kboiassan, 
aeknowMged  her  as  suzerain.  Sind  also, 
tiM^rii  not  baving  paid  for  five  yean  ibe  tribute 
agreed  upon  by  Mir  Fatbah  Kban,  ebief  of  the 
Taipoora,  was  nevertheleas  claaaed  as  amongst 
Ibe  namber  of  her  dependeaeies. 

IMir  Shah's  route  into  India  was  the  ordi- 
naiyone,  by  Attock  aod  Lahore,  and  he  return^* 
ed,  as  appears  by  Abdul  Karim  and  M.  Otter, 
by  nearly  the  same  route  ;  save  that  instead 
of  crossing  the  Indus  at  Attook,  he  went  higher 
up,  and  passed  the  borders  of  Sjewad,  in  his 
war  to  Jalalabad  and  Kabul. 

'*  The  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  have 
lluctnated  with  the  vicissitudes  of  war  from 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  At  the  date 
#f  the  recent  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Briltah,  the  kingdom  con;3i8ted  of  four  sab- 
dif  isions,  Cabul,  the  Huzara  country,  Canda- 
har,and  Herat.  Taken  in  (his  extent,  Afjshauistan 
is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Bokhara,  Kunduz, 
sBil  Kaferistan  ;  on  the  east  by  the  British 
province  of  Peshawur  and  the  SoUraan  range 
of  mOQutains  ;  on  the  south  by  Beloochistau  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Persia.  Its  greatest  length 
from  uordi  to  south  is  about  six  hundred  miles ; 
its  breadth  measures  about  the  same  distance. 
{Towtuend^M  Oulram  ami  Haveloek't,  p.  85.) 

Tbe  British  frontier  line  oommences  from  the 
lop  of  the  Kaghan  glen  (a  dependency  of 
Unzara)  near  Chelas  on  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Mahanijah  of  Jummoo's  territory,  and 
then  passes  round  the  north-west  boundary  of 
Mozara,  on  the  east  side  the  Indus  to  Tor- 
beila  ;  then  crossing  that  river,  it  winds  round 
tbe  north  and  north-west  boundary  of  the 
Peshawur  Valley  to  tbe  Khyber  Pass,  tlien 
round  the  Afreedee  Hills  to  Kohat;  theu  round 
the  weatern  boQodary  of  the  Kohat  District, 
along  tbe  Meeranxye  Yhlley  and  touching  the 
confines  of  the  Cabul  dominions ;  then  round 
the  Wuseeree  Hills  to  the  Bunnoo  line  and  to  the 
head  of  tbe  Sulimani  range ;  and  then,  lastly, 
Tight  down  the  base  of  the  Sulimani  range 
to  its  terminate  on  the  upper  confines  of  Sind 
and  of  the  Khelat  kingdom.  The  extent  of 
this  frontier  is  very  vast,  and  its  length  is  fidl 
800  miles.  It  is  alio  as  arduous  in  its  nature 
as  it  is  extensive'  Along  the  outer  side  of  this 
frontier  line,  aod  iherefore  beyond  British 
jurisdiction^  there  dwell  a  series  of  independent 
tribes.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  frontier,  up 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  there  also  dwell 
▼arious  tribeSy  in  many  respects  resembling  the 
firat-named  tribes,  but  who  are  British  subjects. 
These  latter  will  ^be  adverted  to,  though  with 
leaa  promineo<7  than  the  former.  The  topo- 
graphical position  of  each  tribe,  both  without 
and  within  the  frontier,  may  be  enumerated  in 
their  local  order  as  foDons  .^ 


I  Inubpbn  dent  TRi»B8.-^DwelKttg  ahmg  tfaa 
outer  face  of  tbe  north*weat  Punjab  frontier  and 
inhabiting  hills,  adjoining  frontier  of  Husara 
District, — HossoneTes. 

Adjoining  Frontier  of  Peshawur  District  <» 
Judoons,  Bunoorwalis,  Swatees,  Haneeayes^ 
Osmank  hey  lees,  Upper  If  omunds. 

Adjoining  Frontier  of  Peshawur  and  Kohat 
Districts. —  Afreedees. 

Adjoining  Frontier  of  Kohat  District — Buzo«» 
tees,  Sepahs,  Orukzyes,  Zymoosht  Affghans^ 
Toorees. 

Adjoining  Frontier  of  Kohat  and  Dehra  Ish^ 
mal  Khan  Districts. — Wuzeerees. 

Adjoining  Frontier  of  Dehra  Ishmael  KKan* 
District — dheoranees,  Oshteranees,  Kusrauecs^ 
Bozdars. 

Adjoining  Frontier  of  Dehra  Ghszoe  Khoti 
District.— Khutrans,  Kosahs,  Lughartes,  Goiir- 
chaniees,  Murrees. — Boo^tees. 

Biitish  Tribes,— Tribes  within  the  frontier, 
and  British  subjects,  inhabitiug  partly  hills  Att4 

partly  plains* 

Huzara  District.— Turnoulees,  Gnkkars. 
Doonds  and  Suitees,  Kaghan  Syuds  and  oihea 
tribes  of  Hozara; 

Peshawur  District. — Eusufzyes,  Khaleels, 
Momunds  of  the  plains. 

Peshawur  and  Kohat  Districts.— Khuttuks. 

Kohat  District.— Buiigushes. 

Dehra  Ishmael  Khan  District. — Bunnoocheesr 
Murwutces,  Butanees,  Chiefs  of  Tank,  ('hicfa 
of  Kolachee,  Chiefs  of  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan, 
Nootkanees,  Loonds 

Dehra    Ghazee   Khan   District.— Dreshuks, 

Muzarees. 

General  Ferrier  gives  the  following  approxi- 
mately as  the  amount  of  the  population  in  Af- 
ghanistan* 

In  the  ProlTDccB  of 

Herat 800,000  Afghmie. 

,  600,000  PuniVHU  or  Eiaukfltf 

KHBi^llar..    600,000  AfKhaiis. 

30S,000  PHjruTiinB  and  Bftlocui. 

Kabul l.««),00p  Afghana. 

800.000  VaraiTana  and  KnmU 

**  basliea. 

Toial  2,500.000  Aribaaa,  and  l.TOO.OOO  Fawlvanfl,  Einuka 

Baluchi  ai»«l  KazzUbasli.  i«v.ki»-«#- 

uiakiiig  a  ecHcral  Total  of  4,200,000    Inhabitanta. 

T'houj^h  the  population  of  the  Afghan  States 
is  not  numerous  they  are  all  above  the  English 
sUiidard  in  height,  and  are  brave  to  reckless- 
ness. 1  heraces  in  Affghauistan,  the  Aft'shans  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  at  present  the  dominant  race, 
aod  in  Kandahar,  Kabul  and  Herat,  hold  the 
Tajiks  in  subjection.  The  Tajiks  are  the  descend- 
ants  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  country, 
and  may  be  subdivided  into  the  Parsivans  or  in- 
habitants of  towns,  speaking  Persian,  and  the 
Eimaks  or  Noraades.  The  Uzbeks  are  in  num- 
bers ;  ihe  Hazaras,  of  Tartar,  perhaps  aTurko; 
man  origin,  and  the  Eimaks  who  graze  their 
flockb  in  the  Parapamisus,  are  brave  and  relent- 
less, and  Atfghaus  when  travelling  whether  pro- 
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«eediK^  from  Balkb,  Kabul,  Kandahar  or  Herat, 
«ev€r  enter  into  the  mountain  diatricta  of  these 
intrepid  nomadic  tribes.  One  of  the  Eimak 
tribes  is  known  as  the  Feros  Kohi  after  the 
•eity  of  that  name  about  63  miles  from  Teheran. 
Timur  exasperated  at  the  depredations  which 
they  committed,  transported  tlie  whole  of  ihem 
into  the  mountains  lying  between  Persia  and 
India.  The  races  occupying  Affghanistan  are 
distinguished  by  marked  characteristies,  moral 
us  well  as  phyncd.    General  f'errier  tells  us 


that  the  Alfghans  of  Kabul  oonsider  themseliirs 
as  ludiau  Alfghans,  whereas  thoae  of  the 
Herat  say  they  are  Khorassani;  one  tribe 
repudiates  another,  and  cieniea  its  Affghan 
origin,  and  there  is  not  the  least  sYmpatby 
between  them.  The  names  of  Patan,  Kofailla, 
Atfghan,  which  serve  at  ihe  present  time  to 
designate  the  Affghan  •naUon,  are  really  those  of 
so  manv  distinct  races  now  confounded  in  one. 
(General  Fenier^  p.  5. 


Military  etrength  of  the  States  of  Afghanistan, 
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The  Balooches  of  Seistan  are  not  included  in 
this  statement,  because  they  are  not  in  Afgba* 
nistan.  General  Eerrier  tells  us  that  an  enter- 
prising and  clever  chief  could  in  Afghanistan 
obtain  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  excel- 
lent Balooch  infantry  ;  bu^  it  would  be  difficult 
to  keep  so  large  a  force  under  the  same  flag  for 
any  length  of  time,  so  long  as  Seistan  is  in  their 
possession.  In  General  Ferrier's  time  the  whole 
of  the  Afghan  army  consisted  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  Kabul,  Kandahar»  and  Herat ;  of  these, 
the  troops  called  Daflari,  pi-eacnted  the  follow- 
ing cffeclire  force  :^ 


(tf.)  Kabul < 


"  1 5,000  Afghan  Horse. 
6,000  Parsivan  or  KuziN 

bash  Horse. 
6,000  Afghan     Mountai- 
neers, Infantry. 
4,000  Parsivan,  Hazarab 
or  Usbek  Infantry. 
(6.)  In   Kandahar  5^2,000  Afghan  Horse 

thpr«  were  i   ^»^^  ^^^^^^  Infaulry. 

there  were ^  3,000  Balooch  Infantry. 

(c.)  In  Herat  the  C   8,000  Afghan  Horse, 
army  consisted  <   4,000  Hazarah  Horse.   * 
or..M%M»-.M,M  U0,000  Parsivan  Infantry. 
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Thtt  officer  says  that  the  reason  of  their 
Bueeeaa  agaiaet  the  other  Asiatio  bordea  up  to 
tills  day  has  been  their  ^a  in  the  attack, 
ibetr  oonrage^  but  nat  any  cldYer  disposiiioa 
t>r  A  knowledge  of  oiilitary  opeimtions.  He 
meationa  that  for  the  theatre  of  eonbat  be- 
tween their  armiea  the  Afghans  alwaya  select 
large  plaina,  in  order  tbat  their  nnmerous 
caTttfary,  on  which  ihey  plaoe  a  blind  reliance, 
nay  be  able  to  deploy  freely.  Though  they 
arc  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  attaek  and 
defence  of  toMiia  and  fortresses,  the  Afghans 
are  remarkable  for  the  obstinacy  of  their  re- 
sistance  and  i  he -correctness  of  their  aim  when 
they  are  behind  walls.  The  arms  of  the 
Afglians  are  the  firelock,  the  oarbiney  the 
awivcl-gun»  or  a  pair  of  lead  pistols ;  some- 
times  a  bow,  or  a  laiice  with  a  bamboo  handle. 
The  languages  spoken  in  the  western  border 
of  India,  between  it  and  Afghanistan,  of  India 
adjoining  Afghanbtan,  are  dialects  of  Hindi, 
but  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  called  Sindi,  Pan- 
j«bi  and  Kashmiri.  The  late  Lieut.  Leech 
indeed  has  given  vocabularies  of  seren  lan- 
guages spoken  on  the  weal  of  the  Indus. 
The  western  border  tribes  are  still  mostly 
under  patriarchal  governments.  In  the  south 
are  the  Tarious  Baluoh  trlbea  in  the  terri- 
tories to  which  they  give  their  name  and  whose 
language  is  said  by  Captain  Baverty  to  be 
a  miztme  of  Persian,  Sindi,  Punjabi,  Hindi 
and  Sanscrit.  Ihe  Brahui  tribea  in  Saharawan 
and  Jhoiawan,  whose  great  chief  is  the  Khan  of 
Kelat,  ethnologists  consider  to  be  of  the  same 
Scythic  stock  as  the  Dravidian  races  in  the 
aouth,  and  infer  from  this  that  the  passage  of 
Dravidian  tribes  from  Turan  was  along  the 
valley  of  the  Indus* 

Further  norths  in  the  Derajat,  are  warlike 
Baluch  and  Afi^ ban  tribes,  the  most  unyield- 
ing of  whom  are  the  Waairi,  who  long  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  efforts  made  by  the  English 
to  restrain  their  inroads  on  the  plains.  Still 
further  north  and  west  are  the  numerous  tribes 
of  Afghanistan,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
powe]^ul  Durani  race  and  the  Tajik  tribes- 
The  Mongols  of  Kabul,  Persia  and  Herat, 
called  Kalmuks  in  Herat  and  Afghanistan  and 
Eimak  and  Charmak  in  the  Hazara,  dwell  north 
of  Kabul  and  Herat.  In  the  Bunnu  valley, 
there  are  mixed  races,  and  we  may  notice  the 
Durdu  in  Giljit  and  Chulas. 

According  to  Captain  Baverty,  the  people 
who  dwell  about  Kabul  and  Kandahar, 
Shorawuk  andPishin  are  designated B'r-Fush tun 
or  Upper  Afghans  ;  aiid  those  occupying  the 
district  of  Boh,  which  is  near  India,  are  called 
L'r-Pukhtun  or  Lower  Afghans.  Persian  is  the 
official  language  of  Afghani3taB,  but  colloquially 
the  Pttshto  is  alike  the  common  tongpe  of  the 
ttueducated  people,  of  the  families  of  the  Sadozye 
kingt^  and  of  the  dweilijigs  of  the  Amir.  There 


are  however  two  divisions  of  the  Afghans, 
termed  Pushtun  and  Pukhtun,  who  speak 
Pushio  and  Pukhto  respectively.  The  Pushto 
being  the  western  dittlect  with  affinity  to 
Persian,  and  the  Pukhto  the  eastern  with  many 
Sanscrit  sud  Hindi  words.  The  Pushto  is 
spoken,  with  slight  variation  in  orthography 
and  pronunciation,  from  the  valley  of  Pishin, 
south  of  Kandahar,  to  Kafiristan  on  the  north  ; 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Uelmand  on  the 
west,  to  the  ALtok,  bindhu  or  ludua  river,  on 
the  east ; — throughout  the  Sama  or  plain  of 
the  Yuziil'zye's,-^ihe  mountainous  districts  of 
Bajawar,  Baiijhkora,  Suwatt  and  Buner  to 
Astor,  on  the  boiders  of  Little  Tibet, — a  tract 
of  country  equal  iu  extent  to  the  entire  Spanish 
peninsula.  AUo,  throughout  the  British  districts 
uf  the  Derajat,  Bauu  l.ak,  Kohat,  Peshawar 
and  the  Samah  or  Plain  of  the  Yuaufzye's, 
with  the  exception  of  Dera  Giiazikhan,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  speak  the  Afghan  language. 
Since  the  invasions  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  iu 
the  twelfth  century,  there  has  been  a  constant 
iuflux  into  India  of  Afj^hansi  as  conquerors 
and  settlers  and  this  has  been  so  great  from 
particuhir  districts  that  some  tribes  have 
altogether  disappeared  from  Afgbaiiistan.  in 
some  localities  in  India,  the  Afghan  settlers 
have  preserved  the  Pushto,  almost  in  its  purity, 
up  to  the  preseitt  day,  having  from  the  outset 
married  amongst  themselves.  In  some  parts  of 
Bandalkand  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Nawab 
of  Kampur,  whole  towns  and  villages  may  be 
found  in  which  the  Afghan  language  is  still 
almost  exclusively  spoken  and  is  the  medium 
of  general  communication.  Captain  Baverty 
considers  that  although,  on  numerous  points, 
the  Pushto  bears  a  great  similarity  to  the 
Semitic  and  Iranian  languages,  it  is  totally 
different  in  constructiou  and  idiom  also  from 
any  of  the  ludu — Sanscrit  dialects.  — (Ca/^/.  H. 
6r,  Eavtrt^*%  Orammar  and  Diciumuiy  to  ike 
FuiktOj  Pukhto^  or  4J(^han  langf^age,) 

The  Afghans,  General  Feriier  tells  u»,  are 
tall,  robust,  active,  and  well  formed;  their 
olive  and  sometimes  sallow  complexions  and 
strongly; marked  hard  features  give  their  ooun-' 
tenances  a  savage  expression ;  the  lids  of 
their  black  eyes,  which  are  full  of  fire,  are 
tinged  with  antimony,  for  this,  in  their 
opinion,  gives  force  and  adda  beauty  and  a 
dazzling  brilliancy  to  them  ;  their  black  beard 
is  worn  short,  and  their  hair,  of  the  same 
colour,  is  shaved  off  from  the  front  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  remainder  at  the 
sides  being  allowed  to  fall  in  large  owrls  over 
the  shoulders.  Their  step  is*  full  of  resolution', 
their  bearing  proud,  but  rough.  They  are 
brave  even  to  rashness,  excited  by  the  sBalieil 
trifle,  enterprising  without  the  least  regard  to 
prudence,  entrgetic,  and  bora  for  war..  Th^ 
are  aobcii  abatemious^  and  appar^tly  of  as 
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.(»fien  diiiposilion,  great  gossips,  and  curious  to 
excess.  Courage  is  with  them  the  first  of  vir- 
tues, and  usurps  the  place  of  all  the  others  : 
*•  Their  principle  is  Give  or  I  take."  Force 
is  their  only  argument,  and  it  justifies 
everything ;  an  individual  who  is  merely 
plundered  considers  himself  extremely  for- 
tunate, as,  generally  speaking,  life  is  also 
takem  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
more  turbulent  and  less  under  subjection,  and 
the  difficulties  in  rendering  them  submissive  to 
a  code  of  just  laws  would  be  almost  insmr- 
mountable.  Afghans  are  as  incapable  of  a 
continuous  course  of  action  as  of  ideas ;  they 
do  every  thing  on  tlie  spur  of  the  moment 
from  a  love  of  disorder  or  for  no  reason  at  all : 
it  matters  little  to  them  who  give  them  Idws  ; 
they  obey  the  first  comer  directly  they  find  it 
is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  Their  cupidity 
and  avarice  is  extreme ;  there  is  no  tie  they 
would  not  desert,  to  gratify  their  avidity  for 
wealth.  This  surpasses  all  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed ;  it  is  insatiable,  and  to  satisfy  it  they  ai*e 
capable  of  committing  the  greatest  ciimes. 
For  it  they  will  sacrifice  all  their  native  and  in- 
dependent pride,  even  prostitute  the  honor  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  whom  they  frequently 
put  to  death  after  they  have  received  the  price 
of  their  dishonor.  Gold  in  Afghanistan  is, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  the  god  of  the  human 
race ;  it  stifles  the  still  small  cry  of  every 
man's  conscience,  if^  indeed,  it  can  be  admitted 
that  an  Afghan  has  a  conscience  at  all  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  rely  on  their  promises,  their 
friendship,  or  their  fidelity.  They  enter  into 
^"g"g^inents,  and  bind  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  respect  them,  only  to  depart 


of  duplidty,  their  greatest  anxiety,  h  to  aaoer* 
tain  how  they  can  get  their  daily  bread  wHlMUt 
having  to  pay  for  it. 

This  habit  of  living  at  the  expense  of  o^er 
people  forces  the  Afghans  to  practise  sobriety 
and  frugality.  They  throw  away  the  lean,  as 
they  say  it  produces  diarrhsea.  The  principal 
food  of  the  villagers  and  nomades  is  kooroot, 
a  kind  of  pudding  made  of  boiled  Indian  com, 
bruised  between  two  stones  :  or  simply  bread, 
on  which  they  pour  rancid  grease,  mixed  with  a 
substance  which  in  the  East  is  known  under 
the  name  of  keehk,  the  settlement  in  whey. 

They  will  not  eat  meat  unless  it  is  hnial 
(lawful),  that  is,  the  animal  must  have  its  fact: 
turned  towards  Mecca,  and  its  thioat  cut  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  neck,  the  following  sacri- 
ficial words  being  pronounced  during  the  oper- 
ation, in  accordance  with  their  law  and  rule  of 
faith — Bismillah-ur*rahman-ur  rahim  (In  the 
nanie  of  the  most  merciful  God).  In  eatings 
they  mix  one  dish  with  another,  knead  them 
togethisr  with  their  fingers,  and  then  place  the 
morsel  into  their  mouths.  Thev  make  two 
meals,  one  at  noon,  the  other  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night ;  they  frequently  smoke  the  chalam,  a 
kind  of  water  pipe,  but  very  inferior  to  the 
narghilah  of  the  Turks,  or  the  kaliun  of  the 
Persians. 

The  Persian  language '  is  met  with  all  over 
Afghanistan ;  the  great  families  speak  it,  and 
other  correspondence  is  carried  on  in  that 
tongue  :  the  people  are  acquainted  with  it,  but 
they  prefer  speaking  the  Pushtoo,  the  language 
of  their  nation,  which  is  a  mixture  of  ancient 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hindostani.  They  have 
a  few  works  in  this  language,  but  they  read 


from  them  if  they  see  advantage  in  so  doing.        Persian  authors  by  preference,  and  have  through 


Capt.  Burton,  on  this  point,  says  that  the 
Afghans  and  Persians  are,  probably,  more  for- 
midable liars  than  the  Sindhis,  both  on  account 
ofsuperior  intellect,  more  stubborn  obstinacy, 
and  greater  daring  in  supporting  the  false- 
hood .---(iKkrAarrf  T.  Burion'i  Sindh,  p,  404. 

Excitement,  savs  General  Ferrier  the  clash 
of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  the  combat  are 
to  the  Afghan  life;  repose  is  for  an  Af- 
ghan only  a  transitory  state  of  being,  dur- 
ing which  he  leads  a  monotonous  exist- 
ence; the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  mental 
quietude,  the  endearments  of  his  family,  have 
no  charms  for  him,  and  a  life  without  commo- 
tion and  agitation  loses  all  its  poetry.  He  is 
only  really  a  man  when  he  is  fighting  and 
plundering;  then  his  eye  is  full  of  fire.  There 
u  no  shade  of  diflTerence  between  the  chsracter 
of  the  citizen  or  the  nomade ;  a  town  life  does 
not  soften  their  habits;  they  live  there  as  they 
live  in  a  tent,  always  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
readv  for  the  onslaught,  devoid  of  a  right 


them  formed  imperfect  ideas  of  geography, 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  history;  but  these 
works,  full  of  fictions  and  deficiencies,  have 
not  materially  assisted  in  developing  their 
faculties. 

Some  young  chiefs  have  their  robes  or- 
namented with  ?old  lace  or  embroidered  with 
gold  thread.  This  is  done  in  the  harems  by 
the  women,  who  excel  in  this  kind  of  work, 
particularly  in  Kandahar.  The  ordinary  peo- 
ple never  change  their  garments,  not  even 
the  shirt,  until  they  are  completely  worn  out ; 
and  as  they  very  rarely  wash  themselves,  they 
are  constantly  covered  with  vermin,  great  and 
small. 

The  Afghans  are  Sunni  mahoraedans  witli 
the  exception  of  the  tribe  of  Beritchi,  who  are 
Shiahs.  The  Parsivans  and  Eimaks,  who  are 
subject  to  the  Afghans,  profess  mahomedanism. 
Besides  the  two  sects  just  mentioned  some  of 
them  are  of  the  Ali-illahi  sect. 

The  nomades   are   generally    of  a  sickly 


ttinded  feelings  said  always  animated  by  the  I  complexion,  this  is  to  be  attributed    to  the 
ttost  ferociofts  iostincts.    Though  they  are  full  |  ncrnicious  quality  of  the  wateri  which  is  almost 
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«U  ftikaUne.  The  diaemieft  to  which  they  are 
BKMt  Mi)^)e0i  are  fevers,  cataneous  aad  nervous 
disorder!,  aad  espeeially  blindness. 

They  have  »  great  dresd  of  the  Evil  Eye, 
andd  thi^y  cover  thenielves  and  their  domestic 
nnimala  with  amulets. 

The  munifioenee  of  the  Persian,  Tartar,  and 
Ifidi»n  momirchs  has  enriched  Afghanistan 
with  many  fine  buildings  and  works  of  public 
iitilitj,  as'  mosques,  oaravanaeniis,  reservoirs  of 
water. 

But  a  person  may  travH  whole  months  in 
their  country  without  finding  any  other  shelter 
than  the  t«nt  of  tiie  nomsde. 

The  rich  use  plaster  ;  and  the  Kandahar  peo- 
ple especially  ciecorate  their  rooms  with  ^ttai 
taste  and  tulent.  Their  houses  are  generally 
low,  rarely  consisting  of  more  than  one  floor, 
Slid  they  take  no  precautions  against- the  cold, 
which  IS,  however,  never  severe  at  Herat  or 
Kandahar. — Ferrier'tHiiqf  the  J/pkans,  p.p. 
J88-296. 

Nmla.  Mffiion'i  Joumejf%  in  4f0kaitiHMn. 
£e»iimif*9  Kiknoiogicai  Eways.  H.  2\  Primep'i 
Hi9twrieitl  Rtmlts  o»  the  JMicoteHet  in 
jtfffkmxitian,  TawMtemd's^  Oniram  and  Ha^eloek, 
keeordM  of  ike  Government  of  Jndia^  Cafiain 
H.  G.  Jiaverlp's  Grammar  and  Didionary. 
hKm€9*  Traveh.  BnrUme*  Sd/tde-  Burnea' 
(hhrnl,  JjoihanCe  Eiknolo^.  Bnmen'e  Egypt, 
ElpkimtUme^  CabuL  Ckewey's  JBnpkraies.  Cm- 
magkaTns  Bhfory  of  Ike  SiHrks,  Vignea  ter- 
BuMol  Samitm.  Far,  Fop.  East  India  Cabul 
OMid  jffyianisian. 

See  the  words,  Durani  •.  Ghar  Oour.  Hindu  *. 
India  :  Inscriptions  :  Iran  :  Jews.  Kabul. Kaffir. 
Ksliiiuk«  Kandahar  :  Karez  :  Kattywar  :  Kaz- 
zlbask  :  Kelat :  Khalsa  :  Khaha :  Khalil  : 
Koran  :  Khyber :  Kirman  :  Koh.  Kufehye  : 
Kuml :  Mongol :  Sikh  :  Somnath :  Tajik  : 
Tope  :  Yuchi : 

AFL     See  Afa  :  Serpent. 

AFIAT.  FeEsiAM  Health.  In  salutation, 
the  Fersians  9tLy,^'Jjlgat  bashad"— *'  may  it  be 
health  to  you?"  or  **  Noshi  jan" — **  may  it  be 
a  drink  of  life."  The  Arabs  say  *<  Hania,  may 
it  he  good  to  you"  the  person  addressed  bows 
and  returns,  *'  May  Allah  be  your  preserver." 
—BMrion*s  Scinde,  Vol  IL  p.p.  20  and  21. 

AFIM.     HiNi>.     ^1     Opium. 

AFIS.     Arab.    ^^^     Galls. 

AFIUN.     Arab.     ^^  I     Opium. 

AFRICA.  EthnologisU  are  of  opinion  that 
A6icn  haa  had  an  important  iufiuence  in  the 
eofettization  of  India  and  the  islands  in  times 
prior  to  authentic  history  or  tradition,  and 
that  the  numerous  races  of  an  Africo-Turani- 
an  type  found  in  India,  the  marked  African 
fcatnres  of  the  people  in  the  extreme   south  of 


races  of  the  Andamans,  Nicobar,  the  Jakuns  of 
the  Malay  PeninsuU  oftlndin,  and  the  Negrito 
and  Negro  races  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Australia  and  Polynesia.  Much 
of  this  needs  further  inquiry,  but  it  is  a  sab- 
jeci  which  will  reward  investigators  During 
the  past  four  thousand  years,  also,  historical 
research  has  shown  how  frequent  were  emtffra* 
tions  and  conquests  between  Media^  Arabia* 
Persia,  Palestine  and  Africa.  See. 
India.  Inscriptions.  Kush-  Magnr.  Palms.  Bain 
Semitic  races.  Sidi.  Samal :  Beer-elSomal,  So- 
mail. 

AFtelCAN  B^DELLIUM  TREE.  Eno. 
Hedeloiia  Africana. 

APLATUN.  Arab.  ^^ti\  B'dtlJlum 
also  Coraroipliora  Madasearensis. 

AFKASIAB,  See  Persian  Kings. 

AFKEDL  Of  the  Khy bar  tribes  proper  there 
are  three  great  divisions,  the  Afredi^the  Shinwnri, 
and  the  Orak  Zye.  Of  these,  the  Afredi,in  their 
present  locality,  are  the  most  numerous  ;  the 
Shinwari,  more  disposed  to  the  arts  of  truiiie 
and  the  Orak  Zye,  the  more  orderly,  if  amongst 
such  people  any  can  be  so  pronounced.  The 
Afredi  occupy  the  eastern  parts  of  the  hills, . 
nearest  *  Peshawar  ;  and  the  Shinwari  the 
western  parts,  looking  upon  the  valley  ef 
Jelalabad.  The  Orak  Zye  reside  in  Tirnh, 
iDtermiugled  with  the  Afredi,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  in  the  hills  south-west  of  Pesha- 
war. It  was  a  malek  or  chief  of  thia  tribe  who 
conducted  Nadir  Shah  and  a  force  of  cavalry, 
by  the  route  of  Chura  and  Tirah,  to  Peshawar 
when  the  principal  road  through  the  hills  was 
defended  against  him.  The  Shinwari,  besides 
their  portion  of  the  hills,  have  the  lauds 
immediately  west  of  them,  and  some  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Safed  Koh  rau!2e.  More  westerly 
still,  under  the  same  bill  range,  they  are  found 
south  of  Jelalabad,  and  are  there  neighbours  of 
the  Khogani.  These  are  in  the  condition  of 
unruly  subjects.  There  are  also  some  of  them 
in  Ghor-band,  and  they  dwell  in  great  numbers 
bordering  on  Bajor  to  the  north-west,  where 
they  are  independent,  and  engaged  in  constant 
hostilities  with  the  tribes  of  Bajor  and  of 
Kafristan. 

Tirah  and  Chura  are  said  to  bck  fertile  and 
well  peopled  valleys,  enjoying  a  cool  climate, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Peshawar  ;  and 
it  was  not  unusual  for  the  &irdars^  and  others, 
who  had  an  understanding  with  the  inbabi* 
tants,  to  pass  the  warm  weather  in  the  former 
of  these  places ;  whieh  also  frequently 
became  a  place  of  rrfuge  to  the  distressed.  At 
Chura  resided  Khan  Bahadsr  Khan,  Afredi, 
who  attained  eminence  amongst  his  tribe  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  attendance  at  Court 
during  the  sway  of  the  Sadoz  Zye.  Shah  Sajah 
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more  than  one  occasioD^  found  an  asylum  mih. 
hiDa.  The  Kh)bari,  fike"  other  rude  Afghan 
tribes,  have  their  maleks,  or  chiefs,  but  the 
authority  of  these  is  very  limited  ;  and  as  every 
individual  has  a  voice  on  public  affairs,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  that  exists 
amongst  them.  Of  course,  unanimity  is  out  of 
tl'ie  question^  and  it  generally  happens  that  a 
iianawati,  or  deliberation  on  any  business, 
terminates  not  by  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion^ 
but  in  strife  amongst  tliemselves.  The  portions 
of  the  Afredi  and  Sliiuwari  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  defiles  of  Khybar,  through  which  the  road 
leads  from  Peshawar  to  •  the  Jelalabad  valley, 
are  but  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers,  but  they 
are  extreniely  infamous  on  account  of  their 
fefocity,  amd  thenr  lon^-indulged  habits  of 
rapine.  Under  the  Sados  Zve  princes,  they 
received  an  annual  allowance  of  twelve  thou- 
sand rupees  on  condition  of  keeping  the  road 
through  their  country  open,  and  abstaining 
frooo  plunder.  They  called  themselves,  there- 
fore, the  servants  of  the  king.  It  would  appear, 
from  every  statement,  that  they  were  in  those 
days  little  scrupulous.  Still,  kafilas  followed 
their  road,-- so  manifestly  ihe  better  and 
nearer  one, — submitting  to  their  exactions  and 
annoyances,  and  satisfied  with  being  not  wholly 
rifled.  Their  stipend  bein|(  discontinued  by  the 
Barak  Zye  Sirdars, — to  whom  the  attachment 
they  evinced  to  Shah  Sujah  had  rendered 
them  very  suspicious, — they  threw  off  all 
restraint,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  Khybar  road  was  closed  to  the  traders  of 
Peshawar  and  Kabul. 

They  are»  in  the  mass,  very  numerous,  and 
it  it  boasted  that  the  Afredi  tril)ecan  muster 
forty    thousand   fighting-men, — of    course  an 
improbMble  number, — or  one  which   might  be 
presumed  to  include  every  man,  woman,  and 
chiUl  nraongst  them.     0<i   various  occasions, 
when  their  strength  has  been  exhibited,  from 
two   to  five  thousand  men  have  asseinbled. — 
(MaisoHS  Journeys,  Vol.  /.  p.  from.  162  /o  165.) 
The  Afredi  tribe  is,  doubtless,  the  nioat  im- 
portant of  ail  on  tiie  Paujab  frontier.  Their  terri- 
tory,  commencing  in  the  hills  between  the  Kabul 
river  and  the  Khyber  pass,  forms  the  western 
boundary  of   the  Peshawar    valley ;    then    it 
stretches  round  the  south-western  corner  and 
skirts  a  portion  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the.^.Peshawar   District   till  it  approaches  the 
Luttuk  lands.     It  thus  projects  abruptly  into 
the  British  frontier,  separates  the   Peshawar 
district  from  that  of  Kohat,  and  forms  the  nor- 
thern   boundary   of  the  latter   district.     The 
Afreoi   hills,   intervening  between  the  Kohat 
and   Peshawar  districts,  are    crossed  by  two 
principal  passes,  comjuunicatiug  from  one  dis- 
trict to  the  other,  the  best  of  which  is  the  well- 
known  Kohat   pass  or   Qullee  and  the  other 
the   Jewakee    pass.      The   frontage  of    the 
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Afredi  bills  towards  British  jarisdiction  eX- 
tends  over  a  total  length  of  80  miles,. and  their 
territory  stretches  far  back  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion towards  CabuU  Thus  the  Afredi  hold 
a  large  geographical  area  and  have  a  long  bor- 
der conterminous  wHh  the  British.  The  Afredi 
are  entirely  independant.  Their  hills  are 
lofty,  steep  and  rugged^  most  arduous  for  mili- 
tary operations.  The  villages  are  strongly 
posted  and  difficult  of  access.  The  Afredi 
are  tierce  by  nature.  They  are  not  destitute 
of  rude  virtues,  but  they  are  notoriously  faith- 
less to  public  engagements.  They  are  split  up 
into  factions.  The  sub-divisions  of  this  tribe 
are  numerous.  They  can  muster  15,000  or 
20,000  fighting  men.  As  soldiers,  they  aie 
among  the  best  on  the  frontier.  They  are  good 
shots.  Their  tacties  resemble  those  of  the  other 
tribes.  They  retreat  before  the  foe  as  he  advances 
and  press  upon  him  as  he  retires.  From  the  size 
of  their  country,  and  the  strength  of  their  nuai- 
bers,  the  Afredi,  if  united,  might  prove  for- 
midable opponents ;  but  they  rarely  or  never 
combine.  If  their  independence  were  threaten- 
ed, or  if  some  peculiar  opportunity  offered,  they 
might  act  together,  otherwise  they  will  usually 
be  found  at  war  with  each  other.  And  India 
would  have  to  deal  with  one  or  two  sections  only 
at  a  time.  If  one  be  hostile,  another  will  be 
fnendly  and  vice  wrad,  consequently  the  tribe  is 
not  so  formidable  as  it  might  at  first  appear. 

The  Afredi  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  among  faith- 
less tribes,  are  considered  the  most  faithless. 
A  section  of  these,  named  the  Kookec-kheyl, 
manifested  symptoms  of  a  friendly  spirit  to- 
wards the  British.  The  Afredi  on  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  Feshawur  border  have 
not  signalized  themselves. 

The     British    (rovemment    was    concerned 

chiefly  with  the  Afredi  of  tiie  two  passes  (t   e^ 

the    Kobat   Pass   or   Gullee  and  the  Jewakee 

Pass.)     For  the   guardianship  of  these  passes 

the  Afredi  received    some  kind  of  consideration 

from    successive    dynasties,   Ghiznivide,  Mogol, 

Dooranee,    Barukzye,    Sikh  and    British ;  and 

broke     faith     with     each     and    all.       These 

mountHineers    are    great  traders   and   carriers. 

They  convey  salt  from  mines  in  the  Kohat  dis- 

trict  to  the  Peshawar  market.     They  also  cut 

and  sell  the  firewood   of  th(iir   hills.     By  these 

means  they  procure  a  comfortable  subsietence,- 

which   cultivation    on  their   rugged     hill-sides 

would  not  alone   suffice  to  afford.     The  British 

authorities  can,    by   blockading   the  mouths    of 

the  passes,  stop  the  trade  and  reduce  the  Afre» 

di   to  sore      straits.    The   Gullee    or    Kobat 

Pass  is  the  direct  and  best   route  fVom  Kohak 

to  Peshawur.     Ttie  government   post  between 

these  two  important   stations  runs   usually  bj 

this  route. 
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The  Afreedeee  of  the  J'ewakee  Pass,  even  among; 
IIm  Afreeiiee  dans  were  considered  particularly 
daring  and  ferocious.  Their  mountains  are 
very  strong.  When  the  Afreedees  of  the  Kohat 
Pass  misbehaved,  the  Jewakee  Afreedees  offered 
to  engage  for  that  Pass,  or  to  conduct  the 
communication  through  their  own  Pass.  The 
Jewakee  Pass  was  actual ly  used  for  a  short 
lime,  but  the  Jewakee  Afreedees  soon  proved 
themselves  to  be  worse  even  than  their  neigh* 
bours.  They  committed  numerous  raids  and 
murders  in  the  Peshawar  and  Kohat  districts, 
and  even  robbed  boats  on  the  Indus.  They 
also  murdered  a  British  officer,  named  Dr. 
Healy,  who  was  travelling  towards  Kohat,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  a  defenceless 
C-hriskian,  with  a  little  property  about  him. — 
Reeordk  of  the  Oovemment  of  India.  See 
Khyber. 

AF8ANTIN.    Arab,  j^^-lit  Artemisia 

Indioa.     Wormwood. 

APSHANI  KAGHAZ.  Paper  sprinkled 
or  stadded  with  gold  leaf,  used  in  India  when 
writing  to  persons  of  distinction. 

AFSHAR  a  Turki  tribe  who  supported  Shah 
Ismael.     See  Kazzilbash.  Kujar.  KhorasRn. 

AFTAB-GIBI.     Pers.    ^^j^ ^^Mi] lit. 

Sonbolder, — a  tan-shade  and  emblem  of  rank, 
used  in  eastern  countries  }  it  is  held  by  a 
tenrant  to  protect  his  master  from  the  rays  of 
the  son. 

APYUN.    Malay.    Opium. 

AQAATA      It,     See  Carnelian. 

AGA  DAMA*     See  Inscriptions. 

AQA  KARA     Tbl.     C57r«re^.      Mimor- 

di&i  dioica,  Boxb.  and  Willd. 

AGA  KHAN  a  Persian  noble  residins:  in 
Bombay  the  Pir  or  religious  head  of  the  Kha- 
jak*.     See  Khajnh. 

AGALLAS.     Sp.     Galls. 

AGALLOCHA  WOOD. 

Ak-Yaa Burn. 

Aloes         Eno, 

Aloe  wood  ...   y, 

IVood  aloes 

Ea^e  wood 

Iig;n  aloes 

Aqaila  of  commerce 

Boisd^  Aig)e  ...   Fu. 
Qsro  de  Malacca...     „ 
Agar         ...  HiHD. 

Xal«mbah...  Jay.  Mal. 

This  wood  is  much  prized  thronxhout  the 
cni,  m%  a  perfume.  The  best  specimens  appear 
to  be  a  mass  of  resin  in  decayed  wood,  and 
mdx  away  under  heat  giving  forth  a  very  fra- 
ffmi  odour.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  void  of  it, 
whea  in  a  bealihy  state,  and  only  to  exude  this 
lerioous  substance  when  in  decay,  or  even  after 
it  kac  died.  There  appear  to  be  at  least  three 
kiada  of  Agallocba  or  wood  aloes,  the  trees 


n 


Kayn  Gahra...JAV.  Mal. 

Karambak      ...  „      ,, 

Agila 

Lignum  aloes 

Agallochum 

Ud-i-Kimari 

Ud-i.Hindi... 

Agarba     ... 

Agup 

Aglay  maram 


Lat. 

If 
Pebs. 

Sans. 

•> 
Tam. 


I  prodacmg  which  are  not  fully  identified.  Dr. 
Roxbargh,  followed  by  Dr.  Boyle,  admits 
doubtfully  the  existence  of  two,  viz.,  the  Aquil- 
laria  agallocha  of  Roxburgh,  and  Aquillaria 
ovata.  Cor,  the  Garo  de  Malacca  of  Lamarck  ; 
and  an  inferior  sort  is  said  to  be  derived  frcmi 
ExcQBcaria  agallocha  which  need  not  be  taken 
into  account.  Bnt  Loureiro  maintains  that  the 
best  Lign-aloes  or  Calambac,  which  appears  to 
be  the  Ud-i-kamari  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  is 
derived  from  a  tree  which  he  calls  Aloexylon 
agrtllochum.  Roxburgh  and  Dr.  Boyle  consider 
the  Malayan  agila^  the  Aquila  and  eagle  wood 
of  commerce,  and  the  ud-i-hindi  of  the  bazaars, 
to  be  the  produce  of  Aquillaria  agallocha 
which  grows  plentifully  to  the  N.  E.  of  Bengal 
and  that  it  is  probably  identical  with  A.  ovata 
of  Royle.  The  Aloexylon  agallochum  of  Loureiro, 
yields  a  scented  wood  used  by  the  Chinese  in 
medicine  and  perfumery,  and  is  said  to  bring 
JB30  the  cwt.  in  Sumatra.  The  lign  aloes 
brought  to  Bnrmah  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 
that  grows  on  the  Mergui  Islands,  and  import- 
ed into  Mergui  by  the  Selungs.  Specimens  of 
Amboyna  wood,  of  the  odoriferous  sandal-wood 
from  Timor,  clove  wood  and  other  choice 
woods,  from  the  Moluccas  and  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  were  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1 85 1 .  The  Hakims  of  India  administer  it  in 
their  electuaries  in  combination  with  spire?, 
ambergris,  &c. — Eonigherger,  Ma»on,  Sim- 
monfis,  CyShaughnesny.  Elliot's  Fior.  Jndhrica. 
Exhibilion  0/1851.  Balfour,  Madras  Museum. 

AGALLOCHEE.     Greek.     Eagle-Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM.     Lat.  Eaele-Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM  PBIMARIUM.  Eumph. 
Syn.     of  Aloexylum  agallochum  Lour. 

AGATJiOCnUM  OFPICINARUM.  Lat. 
Eagle-Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM  8PUEIUM.  Eumph, 
Syn.  of  Eagle- Wood. 

AGALMATOLITE,  or  figure  stone  of 
Jameson  ;  Phillips  called  it  Pagodalite  from 
its  being  imported  from  China  in  figures,  pa- 
jrodas,  &c. ;  also  Sammy  or  Swamy,  t.  e,  deity 
stone  :  it  is  found  in  quantities  near  Chota 
Na^poor.— CoZ.  Ouseley,  in  JBl.  As.  Trans. 
1843,/?.  923,  Reports  63,  quoted  by  Dr.  Buit(. 
See  Sami  stone. 

AGAMA,  a  genns  of  reptiles  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  Molucca  Islands.  See  Beo- 
'  tilia.  ^ 

AGAMA  VAGEESHA,  Sans.  From  agSmtf/ 

one  of  the  Tantras  ;  vak,  a  word,  and  eesha, 

lord  ;  the  god  of  speech,  a  name  of  Vrihaspati, 

AGAMA  8  ASTRA.  A  name  of  the  Tantras^ 

AGAMA  TUBERCUliATA.  *  Syn.  of  Lauda- 

kia  mplanura. 

AGANOSMA  ACUMINATA.  0.  Don.  Kyet- 
boung-nho.    Burm. 

AGAO,     Hind  :    Agavu,    Tel  :    Peshgf. 
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AGAB, 


AGATE. 


Achagaram.      ...    Tam.  |  Acha  waram.    Tel  j  Reports  and  Caialogue.   Simmonffs,  TomlMsox. 


An  advance  of  money. — fFilaon, 
AGAPANTHUS  UMBELLATUS.  A 
beautiful  blue  lily,  brought  from  the  Cape, 
propagated  by  dividing iihe  roots,  requires  a 
light  peat,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  old  vegetable 
rsmiXJiXt,^RiddelL 

AGAR.     Hind.    Sans.  ^]  Eagle- Wood. 
Wood  Aloes. 

AGAR- AGAR,  the  Malay  name  for  the  tena- 
cious jelly   or  glue,  made   from   the  Plocaria 
(Gigartina)    tenax,    jbl  marine    fucus.     It    is 
imported  into  China  from   the   Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago, though  the  Chinese  likewise  manu- 
facture it  for  themselves,  and  apply  it  as  site 
te  many  useful  purposes  and  use  it  as   food. 
The  bamboo  lattice  work  of  lanterns  is  covered 
with  papersaturated  with  this  gum,  which,  when 
dried,  is  semi-tranapareni  :  it   is  also  used  in 
paper  and  silk  manufactures.     It   is  incom- 
parable as  a  paste,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  insects.     When  boiled  with  sugar,  it  forms 
asweetglutinousjelly,  called,  in  Canton, Wong- 
leung-fan,  which  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  and 
sold  on  stalls  in    the  streets.     It   is  brouglvt 
from  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  and  other 
adjacent  islands :  between  400  and  500  peculs 
are  imported   annually  by   the  Chinese  at  a 
prime  cost  of  from  1  to  2  dollars  per  pecul- 
Its   cheapnesa   and    admirable  qualities  as  a 
paste  render  it  worthy  the  attention  of   other 
countries.;  when  cooked  with  sugar,  it  resen^bles 
calf's  foot  jelly.     Of  the  three  kinds  of  Agar- 
Agar,  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  from 
Malacca,  the   first  qualky  was  from  a  sort  of 
Tripe  de  Roche  an  edible  sea  weed  which  grows 
on    the  rocks   that  are   covered  by    the  tide. 
It    is  much  used  for  making  a   kind  of  jelly 
which  is  highly    eeteemed    both    by    Euro- 
peans,   and   Natives   for  the  delicacy   of  its 
flavour.   Exported  to  China,  at  19s,  per  133^ 
lbs.     The  Agar  Agar  of  the  2nd  <jualitv  from 
Macassar  ami    the  Celebes  is  an  edible  sea- 
weed collected  on  *he  submerged  banks  in  the 
nei;thbourhood  of  Macassar  by   the  B«ju  Lnut 
or  Sea  Gypsies,  for  exportation  to  China.     128 
6d.  per  133i  lbs.     The  Agar-Agar  of  Singa- 
pore is  collected  on  the  reefs  «n(l   rocky  sub- 
merged ledges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sin- 
gapore, and    constitutes   the  bulk  of  the  car- 
goes of  the  Clunese  Junks  on  their  return  voy- 
ages.    It  is  much  used  as  a  size  for  stiffening 
silks,  and  for  making  jellies.     The  quantity 
shipped  from  Singapore  is  about  10,000  peculs 
annually.— Thouj;h  deserving   cf  being  better 
known,  it  does  not  appear   to  be  an  article  of 
Indian  import,  or,  if  so,  it  is  brought  in  under 
•ome  other  name.     The  whole  thallus  of  the 
Ceylon  Moss  is  sometimes  imported  from  Cev- 


T.  iyiUiam!g  Middle  Kingdom.  Sie  Euehemia 
Spinosa:  Gigartina  tenax.  Gracillaria  tenax. 
Fucus  tenax.  Plocaria  Candida.  Edible  sea- 
weed. 


A  GARAH.       DuK.     U  If  | 


Achyranthea 


aspera. 

AGaRHU.  Sans.  Agallocha  :  Eaule-Wood. 
AGARIC.     Hind. 


tt^^J^^I 


...  ARJkB. 
...BiTRM. 

...    £ng. 


AgarikuQ     ... 
Amadou 
Germaa  Tioder 


Hind. 
Fren. 

EXG. 


Agaricun     .., 
H*mo, 

Fangua,      ... 
Mushroom, „ 

This  is  found  in  all  the  bazaars  of  India, 
where  it  is  stitl  employed  in  native  medicine. — 
Maton.  Faulkner*  Honigberger^     Sse  Fungus. 

AGABICUS,  the  generic  name  for  the  mush- 
rooms, many  of  which  grow  in  India  during 
the  rains  but  are  little  used  by  Europeans 
from  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  poison- 
ous from  the  edible  kinds. — Voigt.  745. 

AGARTOLLAH.     See  India. 

AGARU   CllETTU,      ejca^i^.       Tel, 


Aquilaria  Agallocha,  £^  il  422.— Eagk- 
wood. 

AGASA-TAMARK.  Tam.  ^sirs^  fiiTLasxstr 
Pistia  stratiotts.    JAnn, 

AGASSIUM.     Tel.     Atmospheric  «ix. 

AGASTI.  Sans,  ^schynomeuegrandiflora. 

AGASTYA,  a  native  of  Thibet,  a  Maha 
Muni,  of  great  celebrity  in  tlie  legends  and 
literature  of  Southern  India,  He  methodized 
the  Tamil  language,  and  is  the  chief  Tannil 
medical  authority.  He  is  estimated  to  havo 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.O.,  but  the 
Tamulians  suppose  him  to  have  lived  long 
anterior  to  this.  According  to  Hindu  le- 
gend, Agastya  was  the  son  of  Mitm  and  Va- 
ruua  conjointly,  and  born  in  a  water-jnr  along 
witliVasisht'ha.Havifvg  commanded  theVindliya 
mountain  to  lie  prostrate  till  his  return,  he  re- 
paired to. the  South  of  India^  to  Kolapur,  where 
he  continued  to  reside,  and  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
Hifldu  religion  into  the  Peninsula — WiUon^e 
Hind,  fheat.  Vol*  I.  p.  313,  Bev.  W.  Taylor. 
Dr,  Caldwell,  J«.  8oc.  Trane.  Foh  II ^  ;>.  21 3. 
See  Hindu. 

AGASTYA,  Sansc.  The  Star  Canopus. 
.  AGAT.     Rus.     Carnelian. 

AGATE.  Eng.  and  Fr.  axar^s  Or. 
One  of  the  inferior  gems,  and  classed  amongst 
the  earthy  minerals  by  Phillips,  is  found  in 
great  variety  and  abundance  in  many  parts  of 
India.  Some  of  the  agates  and  other  silicioos 
minerals  in  the  amygdaloid  rocks  on  the  banks 
of  the.  Seena  river,  between  Sholapoor  and  Ah- 
mednuggnr,  are  of  great  size  and  in  profusion. 


u«    ««.!    ..-^j    •      T>  -x  •        r  ------  -'w,»      uicuuu^giir,  nre  ui  CTeai  size  ana  m  proiusion. 
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AUATHOTES  CHIRATTA. 


AGAVE  AMF.RICANA. 


AGATHiEA  SPATXJLATA.  A  blue  flowering 
plant  culiivateti  by  Europeans  in  India.  RiddelL 

AGATHIS  AUSTRALIS.  Horl. 
Dammara  Aufttralis. 

The  Kawrie  orNew  Zealand  Pine,  one  of  the 
Comferse»  in  its  native  forests,  attains  a  consi- 
derable height,  with  a  straight  clean  stem, 
which,  from  its  lightness  and  toughness,  has 
been  foand  well  calculated  for  the  masts  of 
ships.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Bombay 
Uorticoltural  Society's  Gardens.  It  yields  a 
hanl  brittle  resin,  like  mastich,  which  is  chewed 
by  the  natiyes.  Its  soot  is  used  in  tattooing. 
—Dr.  RiddelL  Eng,  Cyc.  Hog.  p,  711. 

AGATHIS  LORANTHIIOLIA.  8alhh. 

Damm»ra  lorantfaifolia,  Linn, 
Pious  dammara  Lhm. 

Theet  men Burm.  |  Dammar  Pine   ...Ekq. 

A  large  tree,  found  on  the  very  summits  of 
the  mountains  of  Amboyna,  Ternate,  and  in  ma. 
ny  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  Griffith  mentions  ^ 
tree  under  that  name  as  a  member  of  th^ 
Tenasserim  flora,  and  Dr.  Mason  has  seen  th^ 
youDg  plants  of  the  tree,  to  which  Griffit|| 
referred,  and  which  the  Burmese  call  Tbeet. 
men  or  tree  governor.  The  leaf  is  precise]y 
that  of  the  dammar  pine,  but  the  Tenasserin^ 
tiee  is  not  known  to  yield  any  dammar.  Tj^e 
timber  of  the  Archipelago  tree  is  represented 
to  be  light  and  of  inferior  quality,  wholly  qq. 
fit  for  any  situation  exposed  to  wet,  but  an- 
swering tolerably  well  for  in-door  purposes. 
The  wood  of  the  Tenasserim  tree  on  the 
cpotrary  is  white,  rather  light,  and  beare  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  some  kinds  of 
pine.  It  is  used  by  Burmese  carpenters  for 
Tarions  purposes,  and  the  Burmese  have  a 
snperstition  that  the  beams  of  balances  of  their 
scales,  onisht  to  be  formed  of  this  wood.  Vrn- 
Griffith ;  Mason  and  RiddelL  Eng,  Cyc 

AG  ATHOCLES,  one  of  the  greek  successors 
of  Alexander  who  reigned  in  Bactria  B.  C.  247. 
See  Afghan.  Inscriptions.  Kabul. 

AGATH0TE3;CHIRAYTA.  (?.  Bon. 

Ophelia  chirayta^  Oriesback, 
Gentiana  cheraita.  Flem,  As,  Bs, 
Swertia  obeyrata.  Buck,  M.SJS^ 
„       racemosa.  WalL 

Ciiiraita ...Ba^ro. 

Cfaaraita Dcjk. 

Chirayit  Gentian.    £no. 

^p*^bU^mB1i^v«#«  «««      »•«     ••«  X^\i !»• 

durmiiat  *lso 
Kiriat Hind. 


Kiriyatha. . . 
Cbirataka . . . 
Sbayrait.... 
Silassattu.,^ 


...Maleal. 

..  Saks. 

...  i.  AM« 

...Tel. 


as  plant  has  smallish  bright  yellow  flowers. 
It  grows  in  Nepaul,  the  north  of  India,  the 
Jlorang  Hills.  And  is  a  common  and  abun- 
dant plant  in  the  bazaar,  supplied  chiefly  by 
tke    lower    ranges    of   the   Himalayas,     All 


parts  of  the  plant  are  extremely  hitler  and  are 
identical  in  oomposition  with  the  common 
gentian.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  tonic  and 
febrifuge  all  over  India  and  is  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  gentian.  The  whole  plant  is  pulled 
up  at  the  time  ihalTthe  flowers  begin  to  decav, 
and  is  dried  for  use.  The  root  is  considered 
the  bitterest  part,  and  it  is  best  administered 
in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  tincture  ;  the 
nuts    of   Guilandina  bonduc    are    sometimes 

pounded  and  given  with  it.-- C/^i/Z/orw.    Foiat. 
CaL  Ex.  62.  "^ 

AGATl,  ako  kyrm,  also  Avisi.     Tam.  1  ll. 
e5«)5  Agati   grandiflora. 

AGATI  grandiflora.  Dew.  JF.  &-  d. 
Agati  grandiflorum.  i^Mv. 

var.  albiflomm.  2>wi;. 


>» 


» 
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M  i,      ,9     coccineum. 

.^chynomene  coccinea.  Mox. 

ST^ndxAom.  Linn,  Eox,  331. 
Willd. 
Pers,  Bheed, 

Avitta Tam. 

Agasi    also    Avisi 

also   Bokepus... 
Bedvar.  ErraAgisi 

or  Avisi 

White    Tar.    Telia 

Agisi  or  Avisi  ... 


» 


j» 


Gorouilla 
Sesbania 

Pauk-Ban    Burm. 

Baka,  also  Bako...BENO. 

Augasta       „ 

Agati  tree   Eno. 

Auguate  wood  tree  „ 

Agate       Mal£aIi> 

Baka,  also  Baka- 
puahpam Sans. 

Of  this  plant  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
one  variety  called  A,  albiflora,  and  the  other 
A.  coccinea.  It  grows  all  over  India  and 
Burmah  is  seen  in  every  town  and  Village 
of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  in  the  betel 
gardens  of  peninsular  India,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated for  shade,  and  as  a  trellis  for  the 
support  and  shelter  of  the  piper  betel,  and 
is  easily  recognized  by  its  large  white  and 
bright  scarlet  flotvers.  Its  wood,  is  soft,  only 
fit  for  fuel,  and  of  no  use  in  carpentry  o' 
cabinet  work,  but  the  tree  grows  with  greai 
rapidity,,  and  could  be  usefully  planted 
to  shelter  young  trees  of  slower  growth. 
There  are  varieties  of  the  Agati,  some  with 
variegated  and  some  with  red  flowers,  and  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  a  white  variety,  known 
in  Tamul  as  the  Agati-kire-pu,  are  used 
by  the  natives  in  soups,  curries  and  as 
greens.  On  the  Madras  CoasI,  the  legumes 
which  are  12  to  18  inches  long  are  not  fre- 
quently eateri,  but  they  are  a  favourite  vegeta- 
ble with  the  natives  of  Burmah.  Medicinally, 
the  bark  is  a  powerful  bitter  tonic :  and  the 
leaves  are  used  in  infusion  in  catarrh,. as  an 
aperient.  There  are  few  trees  in  such  common 
request.— 3/r.  Jaffrfy.  Useful  Plants.  Mr. 
Etna,  Drs.  Riddell,  Mason,  and  O'Ska^gk- 
nessy.  Voigt.  216  Boxh,  331;  R.  Brovm: 
Rhode.  M.S.S. 

AGAVE  AMERICANA.  Lwn. 

Agave  cautula.\ffo.r6.  //.,  167, 

Aloe  Americana.  Rwnpli, 
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AQHAJLI  OB  AGHOBAPANTHI. 


aghahi  or  aghobapakthi. 


Bilato  Anftnas  . 
BakkuL  ...  . 
American  Aloe 

BftKUS.       ...       •«, 

K&l&,Kantala    , 


Beno. 

*i 
.  £wo. 

Hind. 

Sanb. 


Kalabantha    ...      Tam. 

A  1  «!■       ...        «•■  It.  u 

Aoai  Kattaley ,, 

Sagi  Matta     ...      Tel. 
Yenuga  Kaia  maoda  ^ 


Common  all  over  India,  useful  aa  a  hedge 
plaut.  Its  leaves  yield  a  useful  fibre  suit* 
able  for  cordage  an<l  the  **  pita"  thread  is  ob- 
tained from  it*  Its  juice,  obtained  in  Mexico, 
by  incisions  on  the  stem,  when  distilled  yields 
a  spirit  called  pulque^  Its  dried  leaves,  cut, 
Berve  as  good  razor  and  knife  strops  — Roofb.  IL 
167.  8iMmond*9  Veg,  Prod.  Mad,  Ex.  Jur, 
Heporls-  Useful  PlanU.  Uoylt.  Fib.  FltmU. 
Dr.  Wight. 

AGAVE  VIVIPARA.  Xwii. 

Bastard  Aloe,     ...    EK.G.  I  Pithakalabanda...   Tam 
Kathalay     Tam.  |  E'lamauda ,» 

])r.  Boyle  considers  the  A.  vivipera  to  be 
closely  allied  to  tliia  species,  which  he  describes 
as  common  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  grow- 
ing freely  in  Malwa,  yielding  fibres  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  pn  testing 
iheir  strength  Captain  Thompson  found  them 
quite  equal  to  the  best  Bussian  hemp.— i^oy/tf, 
2).  8.     Bee  Kathalay. 

AGAVE  YUCCJEFOLIA.  A  plant  natu- 
ralised in  India,  capable  of  yielding  fibres. — 
Moyle,  p.  43. 

AG  HA,  Arab.  Pers.  A  title  in  use  in 
Persia.  The  North  Eastern  tribes  write  it  as 
Aka,  but  in  familiar  conversation  the  gh  or  k 
are  dropped  and  the  word  sounded  A'a,  as  a 
in  almond — Archer,  Ounleg's  Trav,  11.59. 

AGHASTIA.  Saks.  A«,'ati  grandiflora. 
Aghati-kal  Tah.  ;  phalli  Hind,  its  pods; 
kire  Tam.  bhigi  Hind,  greens  of  Agaii 
grandiflorn. 

AGEL  HOUT.     Dut.  Eagle  wood. 

AG  ELLA.  A  wood  of  this  name  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857, 
and  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Indian 
Cedar  wood  *'  Aquilaria  agallocha."  It  was 
a  light  coloured  wood  with  a  fine  even  icrain, 
appeared  admirably  adapted  for  furniture 
and  many  domestic  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be 
nbundant  in  Malabar  and  has  been  already  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the  railway  engi- 
neers.—Af.  E.  qf  1857. 

AGEllATUM  C(ERULIUM  and  A.  Mexi- 
canum,  exotic  flowering  plants,  cultivated 
fbr  their  pretty  flowers  in  sandy  soil ;  must  not 
be  too  much  shaded  if  cultivated  in  pots. 
A.  conyzoides  is  a  native  of  India.— ^oi^t 
Uddell.  Joffrty. 

AGO  ANA  SUTTAN.  a  discourse  of  Bud- 
flba.     See  Wijao. 

AGQUB,  Hind.  Probably  from  Agara, 
Sans.  Eagle  Wood. 

AGHARIor  AQHOBAPANTHI,  a  hindu 
religious  Saiva  sect,  who  originally  made  Devi 
^Q  obijcct  of  their  worship  in  s^me  of  her  ter- 
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rific  forms,  feaid  to   have  required  even  human 
victims   for    its     performance.     The    Aghora 
wand  and  waterpot  were  a  Atafl*  set  with  bones 
and  the   upper   half  of  a  skull :   the  practices 
were  of  a  similar  nature,  and  flesh  and  spiritu- 
ous Liquors  constituted  at    irill  the  diet  of  the 
adept.  The  sect  had  died  out,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  a  few  disgusting 
wretcheS|  universally  feared  and  detested,  being 
then  met  with,  whose  odious  habits  and  prac- 
tices rendered  them  objects  of  aversion.     They 
are  now  unheard  of. —  WiUoTu    Colonel  Todd 
says  that  he  had  heard  that  such  wretches  did 
exist,  not  only  in  the  sacred  Aboo,  but  amidst 
the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  other  mounts 
dedicated  to  the  Jain  faith,  in  the  peninsula  of 
the    Sauras.     He    mentions    that    D'Anville 
speaks  of  them   as  '^  WKt  9%p^ct  de  monstre" 
whose  existence  he  doubted,  though  he  quotes 
from  Theveuot,  who   remarks   "  Les  habitans 
de     ce   bourg,   (l)ebca),  estoient  autrefois  de 
ceux  qa*on  nommoit   Meidi-Coura,  ou  Antro- 
pofages,  mangeurs  d'bommes  ;  et  il  n'y  a  pas 
grand   nom breed *annees  qu'on  y  vendoit   en- 
core de  la  chair   humaine  dans  le  marche.'* — 
{Voyages  de  M-   de   Thevenot\    Paris,  1684. 
D'Anville   adds,   that   this   **  espece  debeU^^* 
this  Merdi'Cour,  or  properly  Mardi  khor,  from 
the    Persian    mard    man    and    khor     eater, 
should  have  been  noticced  by  Pliny,  Aristotle, 
and   Gtesias,   under   nearly  the  same  nam**, 
Martichora,  showing  that  thift  brutalized  sect 
is  of  ancient  date  ;  secondly,  that  the  Persians 
must  have   had  an   intimate  intercourse  nit h 
these  regions  iu  early  times ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  western    historians   must  have  had   more 
recourse  to  Persian   authorities   than   we    at 
present  are  aware  of.     Colonel  Tod  adds   that 
he  passed  the  gopha  or  cave  of  the  most  cele- 
brated  of  these  monsters  of  the  present  a^p, 
who  was  long  the  object  of  terror  and  loathing 
to  Aboo  and  its   neighbourhood.     One  of  the 
Deora  chiefs  told  him  that   a  very  short  tincio 
previously   when  conveying  the   body  of   his 
brother  to   be   burnt,  one  of    these  monstera 
crossed   the    path   of   the  funeral  procession, 
and  begged  to  have  the  corpse,  saying  that  it 
"  would   make   excellent  chatui,"   or   condi- 
ment.    He  added,  that  they  were  not  actually 
accused  of  killing   people.     The  head  quarters 
of  the  caste  are   at  Burputra  (Baroda),  and  in 
Colonel  Tod's  time,  there  still  existed  on  the 
old  site  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  patroness  of 
the  order,   Aghor-eswar-Mata,  represented  as 
"  Lean  Famine/*  devouring  all.     Her  votaries 
are   brought  into  the  compendious  class  of 
ascetics,  of  whom  they  are  the  most  degraded, 
beyond   all  controversy  ;  they    eat    whatever 
falls  in   their  way,   raw   or  dressed,  flesh  or 
vegetables,   and    drink   whatever  is  at  hand, 
spirits,    or    their   own    urine.     Harco    Polo 
(llarsden  Marco  Polo,  p.  263)  speaks  of  a 


AGLAIA  SPJECTABILIS. 


AQNIHOTBA  BKAHMANS. 


cUsa  of  magieiant  who  are  akin  to  the  Indian 
Aghori.  '*  The  Astrologers,  who  practise 
tlie  diabolical  art  of  magic,  are  natives  of 
Cashmere  and  Thibet.  They  exhibit  them- 
selves in  a  filthy  and  indecent  character  ;  they 
suffer  their  faoea  to  remain  nncleaned  by 
washing,  their  hair  uncombed,  being  in  a  squa- 
lid style.  Moreover,  they  are  addicted  to  this 
horrible  and  beastly  practice,  when  any  culprit 
is  oondrmned  to  death,  they  carry  off  the 
body,  dress  it  with  fire  and  devour  iu" 
'I'he  word  Aghora,  Pauthi  is  Sans,  from 
Agfaora,  a  name  of  Shiva,  and  panl'ha,  a  way. 
^TiHi'MTraveh,  pp.  84  a»d  85.  WHson'i  Hin- 
doo8.  See  Aghori.  Uiudoo  ;  Kattyawar, 
Kerari. 

A6HBI DAGU.  A  name  of  Mount  Arnrat. 

AG H VAN  or  AVGUAN,  a  name  of  the 
Afghans.     See  Afghanistan. 

AGIAH  or  AIJGIAH  grass,  described  by 
Hamilion,  voL  1,  p.  2  as  growing  about  the 
thickness  of  the  wrist  and  to  a  height  of  thirty 
feet  in  the  belt  of  low  land  running  from  Africa 
along  the  whole  Northern  frontier. 

AGiLA  also  AGIL.\-CiAHEU,  Malay. 
Eagle-wood. 

AJMIH,  a  Bnjput  state  among  rugged 
mountains,  and  close  valleysa  ;  which  long  pre- 
served independence,  aud  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, down  to  the  present  time  is  in  res- 
pect of  llindoostan,  what  the  country  of 
Switzerland,  is  to  Europe,  but  much  more  ex- 
tensile, and  populous.  From  Mahmud  to  Au- 
rungsebe,  the  Indian  conquerors  were  contented 
with  the  nominal  subjection  of  the  hnrdy  Raj- 
poot tribes  of  Raj pootana  amonj;  whom  mlli- 
Ury  enthusiasm,  grafted  on  religious  principles, 
is  added  to  strength  and  agility  of  body  ;  and 
I  his  race  is  disseminated  over  a  tract  equal  to 
half  the  extent  of  France.— -A^nn^^'tf  Memoir, 
p.  xlvi,  xlvi). 

AGISr,  {F.  Aviit)  Tbl  e?^S.(ea9.)  Agati 

irandiflora.  Deiv» 
AGLAIA  MIDNAPORENSIS.     Carey. 
A.  giata.     Wall, 

This  tree  grows  in  the  forest  of  Midnapore  .* 
wood  not  known. — FoiffU 

AGLAIA  ODORATA,     lour. 

Gammunium  Sinense,  Rumph* 

This  grows  in  Cochin- China  and  China.  It 
h  a  flowering  shrub  wiih  ternate  and  pin- 
nate leaves,  and  very  small  yellow  flowers  in 
sxiDary  racemes  with  a  Tery  agreeable  perfume. 
Both  the  ^fflaia  odorata,  and  Murraya  exotica 
sre  very  sweet  scented  and  much  cultivated  by 
the  Chinese. — Fof  tune's  Tea  Districts,  p,  7 
MUMl.      Fovjt.  18ft.  Hoy.  171. 

AGLAIA  BPECTABILIS. 

Kaysn    Kayo.  Burm. 

A  largjs  tree  met  with  in  Tenaaierim  and 


along  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Pegu  and 
Toun^hoo  districts.  It  affords  a  light  service- 
able timber  somtwhat  stronger  than  the  Ame- 
rican pine,  aud  capable  of  being  wrought  with 
little  labour.  Wood,  red  coloured,  strong  and 
adapted  for  house  building. — i/c  Olelland.  Ma- 
son. 

AGLAIA  ROHITOC.  Mc.  'Clell.  Khayan 
Kayoe.     Be  km.     Of  this  no  information. 

AGLEMAKAM.  Tam.  Chickrassia  tabularis. 

AGNl,  (IGNIS)  the  hindoo  god  of  fire. 
About  a  fifih  of  all  the  hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda 
refer  to  this  god,  exclusively,  and  most  of  the 
ten  books  open  with  hymns  addressed  to  him. 
In  V^edic  mythology,  Agni  is  the  personification 
of  fire,  and  the  r«gent  of  the  south-east  division 
of  the  earth.  He  is  variously  described  :  some- 
times with  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  seven 
arms,  of  a  red  or  flame  colonr,  and  riding  on 
a  ram,  his  vahan  or  yehicle.  Before  him  is  a 
swallow-tailed  banner,  on  which  is  also  painted 
a  ram.  Ue  is  by  others,  represented  as  a  cor- 
pulent man  of  a  red  complexion,  with  eyes, 
eyebrows,  head,  and  heir  of  a  tawny  colour,  rid- 
ing on  a  goat.  From  his  body  issue  seven 
streams  of  glory,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds 
a  spear.  jfLgni  is  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi. 
His  consort  or  sacti  is  Swaha,  a  daughter  of 
Knsyapa.  Swaha,  the  tacli  of  Agni,  resem« 
i)Ies  the  younger  Vesta,  or  goddess  of  fire,  of 
the  R  imans,  who  had  no  images  in  their  tem- 
ples to  represent  her.     Thus  Ovid  has  said. 

''  No  image  Vesta's  semblance  can  expresB, 
Fire  is  too  subtle  to  admit  of  dress.'' 

Neither  do  we  meet  with  an  image  of  Swaha. 
Those  of  Agni  are  usually  seen  in  pictures — ' 
Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  115  and  117.— See 
Vedas.-  Agnihotra  Brahmans.  Brahminicide. 
Indra.  Hindu  :  Vahan  :  Vedas.  Yavana  Zonar 
or  Zennaar. 

AGNICULA.  A  general  term  for  four  tribes 
of  hindus,  supposed  of  Parthian  descent,  the 
Chohans,  the  Purihars,  the  Solanki  and  Pra- 
mara,  who  are  fabled  have  been  produced  by 
a  convocation  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Abu — 
Tod.  Vol.  II,  page  451,  quoted  in  Prineep's 
Antiquities  by  TAomas,  /?.  247-  See  Khutri, 
Rajpoot.  Cliohan. 

AQNIDHRA.     See  Hindu. 

AGNIHOTRA  BBAHMANS.  the  remnant 
of  the  worshippers  of  Agni,  who  still  preserve 
the  family  lire,  but  in  other  respects  couform 
to  some  mode  of  popular  Hindu  devoiiou. 
According  to  prescribed  rule,  where  a  per- 
petual flame  is  maintained,  it  is  used  to  light 
the  fire  round  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
step  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  fune- 
ral pile  of  either  j  but  tiie  household  fire  is 
preserved  only  by  this  particular  sect,  the 
Agnihotras,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
have  nothing  of  the  kind.    In  this  case  they 
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distinguish  between  the  sources  whence  they 
obtain  the  kindling:  fl'tme  according  to  the 
purposes  of  its  application,  and  ihe  Are  of  the 
marriage  rite  is  taken  from  the  hearth  of  a  res- 
pectable person,  or  from  a  fire  lighted  on 
some  auspicious  occasion,  whilst  for  the  fune- 
rnl  pile,  *'  any  unpolluted  fire  may  be  used. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  taking  it  from 
another  pile,  or  from  the  abode  of  an  out-cast, 
of  a  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  executioners 
of  a  woman  who  has  lately  borne  a  child,  or  of 
any  person  who  is  unclean.'*  Notwithstanding 
these  exceptions,  it  is  at  present  the  common 
practice  of  the  hindus  of  oniinary  rank  in  the 
western  provinces  to  procure  fire  from  an  out- 
cast  to  light  the  funeral  pile. —  Wilson's  Hindu 
Theatre,  The  Toy  OarL  Art  112.  Coiebrooke  on 
the  Bdigious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.  Jsiatic 
R(rs.  XXI.  24-1,  See  India.  luscriptions.  Tripan- 
dra. 

AG.VIHOTKI.  Sans,  from  agnis,  fire, 
and'  hotre,  a  sacrificial  priest,  always  of  the 
brahminical  order.     See  Tripandra. 

AQNI  MATA,  Sans.  (v.  Chitra  mulura, 
^%^*Sj-6m'^'Q^zSxr»vo\    Plumbago  Zeylanica, 

£. 

AGNIMUNDA.— Sans.  Physalis  angulata 
formed  of  fire, — an  ethereal  voice  heard  from 
the  sky  proceeding  from  a  meteor  or  flame. 

AGOTPURI.     See  Acasanavi. 

AGNI  SIKHA,  S.  eV^^^n,  I.     Gloriosa 

superba,  L,  also  Carthamus  tinctorius.  X. 
AGNI  VENDBAPAKU    ^^^^io^in^. 

Ammania  vcsicatoria,  B.  i.  426. — XT.   &  A, 
939. 

AGNYASTRA,  the  first  shaft  invented  by 
Yiswdkarma  in  the  war  between  the  gods  and 
the   daityas  or  Titans.     See  Viswakarma. 

AGOU,  a  Semitic  nation  iu  Africa.  See 
Semitic  races. 

AGRA  in  27°  10'  2";  78°  T  7",  is  a 
large  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  It 
was  the  seat  of  government  from  the  time  of  Ak- 
bar  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  whose 
sway  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  British 
India.  It  remained  the  seat  of  government 
of  part  of  Hindustan  under  the  shorter  lived 
dominion  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  it  was  retained 
as  the  sent  of  government  after  the  conquest  by 
the  British  during  some  of  the  brightest  pe- 
riods of  British  rule,  and  continued  so  till 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
au  unhealthy  spot  in  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers  whose  yearly  deposits  of  alluvial  soil 
keep  up  a  perpetually  renewed  supply  of  fever 
and  malarious  disease.  Its  abandonment  seems  to 
be  recognized  as  a  grave  political  error,  while, 
for  strategical  purposes  a  few  more  soldiers 
would  have  sufficed  to  ensure  its  supremacy. 
As  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  upper  India, 
from  which  in  paal  times  the  edicts  of  imperial 
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dominion  were  issued  to  the  furthest  limit  of 
Hindustan — and  which  even  in  its  changred  and 
ruined  state  still  retains  throughout  Rajput  ana 
and  Central  India  the  prestige  of  an  imperial 
city,  there  can  be  but  one  feeling,  that  of  un- 
feigned regret  that  the  imperial  city,  which 
held  the  palace  and  the  throne  of  the  Indian 
Caesars,  should  have  been  deprived  of  its  fame 
and  title  as  the  political  if  not  the  commercial 
capital  of  Upper  India  with  the  historical  asso- 
ciations of  centuries.  When  the  two  viceroys, 
liord  Canning  and  Lord  Elgin,  met  the  assem- 
bled princes  and  chiefs  of  Upper  India,  it  was  to 
Agra  they  were  summoned.  And  fifty  years  hence 
whatever  changes  may  come  over  India,  in  spite 
of  the  influence  of  railways  and  metalled  roads, 
when  a  future  viceroy  shall  summon  the  future 
chiefs  of  India  to  his  durbar,  it  will  be  either  at 
Ajsra  or  Delhi  that  they  will  flock  with  all  their 
retinue  and  barbaric  pomp.  Independent  chiefs 
and  princes  covet  to  possess  land  and  houses  at 
Agra  and  Scindia  and  Jeypore  have  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase valuable  estates,  the  one  close  to,  and 
other  actually  within,  the  limits  of  a  British 
cantonment.  The  Ram  Bagh  garden  merits  at- 
tention and  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Itimad- 
ud-Dowlah,  the  vizier  of  the  emperor  Jehangir, 
and  father  of  the  famous  empress  Nuijehan,  who 
built  the  tomb. — Mundy's  Sketches  in  India, 
Vol'  I.  /?.  53.  Thtirlow's  Company  ana  ike 
CfowH.  Delhi  Qazftte.  Robert  Schla^entweif. 
See  Inscriptions  :  India.  Kama  :  Sakya  rouni. 
Oojeiu.  Rama.  Saud. 

AGRADANAor  AQRIHARIKA  in  Bengal, 
abrahmin  of  an  inferior  order  who  conducts  fu- 
neral obsequies  or  sraddhas  for  hire,  calledMa- 
h^p^tra andMHhdibr^hmana  ironically. —  ff^t'sor: 

AGRAHAYANA,  a  hindu  month  fallifvg  iu 
November  and  December.  See  B^rahma^  Hir- 
anyagharbah. 

AGRAZ,     &p.     Verjuice. 

AGREST,     Ger.     Verjuice. 

AGRESTO,     It.     Veijuice. 

AGRICULTURE. 

f  hetKara Hindu  I    Zavayat  P^Rfi. 

R heti  Bari HiND.|    Pairoodagaradoo  Tam, 


Agriculture,  in  all  countries  the  chief  branch 
of  industry  for  the  millions,  is,  in  Sjuth  Eas- 
tern Asia,  almost  the  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  people  and  the  great  source  of  revemie  to 
the  respective  governments,  who  are  usually 
regarded  as  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  sub- 
let the  lands  to  tenants  or  fewers  in  perpetuity 
so  long  as  the  holder  pays  the  established 
ground  rent  or  tax  or  few-duty.  The  holder 
can  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his  holding 
and  cannot  be  dispossessed,  provided  hir  tax 
be  duly  paid,  so  long  as  the  land  is  cultivated. 
In  reality,  in  many  parts  of  India,  the 
sparse  population  and  rack  renting  are    aucli 
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as  to  ieave   the    lands    of    little   marketable 
value,  the  property  in  it  consisting  of  the  la- 
bour bestoWed  on  it  from  year  to  year.    Never- 
theless, the   craving  oC  all   eastern    races  for 
their  pntrimonial   iuheritanoe  is  as  intense  as 
when    Naboth    said    to   Ahab,  I.  Kings  ixi. 
3.     'The  Lord  forbid  it  me.   that  I   should 
give    the    inheritasoe     of   my    fathers    unto 
tbee  ^'    anii  the   Hindoos  are    as  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  homesteads   as  ever   the  Jews 
were ;    as    Mr.  Ward   observes,  though    tiie 
heads  of  the  family  may   be    employed  iu  a 
distant  part   of  the  country,  and  though  the 
bomesteaid    may    be  almost    in  ruins,    they 
cling    still    to  the  family   inheritance,  with  a 
fondness  bordering  on   superstition,   and  it  is 
the  use  and   wont   in  India,  for  governments 
to  aitoir  proprietors  or  their  descendants  to  re- 
occupy  lands  long  left  waste.  Amongst  the  ear- 
liest notices  of  agriculture  are  those  in  the  Old 
Testament.    How  Adam  lived  is  not  mentioned, 
bat   of   his    two   sons,  Abel  was  a  shepherd 
lad  Cain  had  become  a  tiUer  of  the  ground. 
In  Noah's  time  the  vine  was  cultivated  and  its 
jsice   fermented  and  Noah's  descendants  in  the 
Hne  of  Shem  appear  to  have  followed  the  shep- 
herd life  and  to  have   been  nomades  wandering 
over  extensive  countries,  to  winter  and  summer 
quaiters,    to   the   available    grazing  grounds. 
These  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  cultivated  any 
of  the    grasses  for  food  to  their  cattle ;  and  to 
the    present  day    throng  bout    South -fiastem 
Asia,  the   natural   herbage  is  exclusively  relied 
oa.     The   Gaoli  races  of  the  towns   purchase 
some  food    materials,   but  the   Dhangar   who 
pasture  horned  cattle  and  the  Kurambar  who 
rear  sheep   roam  over  great  tracts,  living  with 
tkeir  herds   for  months,   apait  from   cities    or 
towns,  and   even  where  they  may  have  formed 
viilages  on  which  advancing  civilization  with  its 
a|rieulture  has  encroached,  their  homesteads  are 
abandoned  for  less  inhabited  tracts.     But    in 
Noah's  time  agriculture  seems  to  have  made  great 
progress.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Aryan    tribes   who    moved    southwards    from 
Bear  the  Pamir  steppe  were  t)oth  cattle-breeders 
and  eoltivators,  and  their  Menu  is  considered  by 
BMiT  to  be  Noah.     The  remains  of  the  races 
vho  ia   some  unknown   time  oame   down  the 
nUey    oflhe    Indus    through  the   valleys  of 
Baluchistan    attest  the    prevalence  there  in 
pie-historic     times    of  water   tillage  in    the 
form  of  the    wet    cultivation  of  India 
the   grounds  are  carefully   levelled  and 
fit  into  small  plats  or  compartments  into  each 
ef  whieh  the  water  courses  are  led  in  the  manner 
■oCieed  in  Proverbs  xii.  I.  where  it  is  said '  The 
li^s  heart  is  in   the  hand  of  the  Lord  :  as 
Ikriven  of  water  [rather,  as  a  water-conrse] 
tometh  it   whithersoever   he  will'    an  al- 
hakn  to  the  practice  of  the   eastern  farmer 
%krigatiDg  kuB  field,   when  he  conveys  the 
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water  in  channels  along  the  fields,   turning  it 
with  his  foot  or  hand  in   all  directions,  so  that 
every  part  of  the  field  may   be  wateretl,  and  a 
Kood  crop  insured.     Noah's  descendants  in  the 
line  of  Ham,  who  took  possession  of  Egypt,  ap- 
plied themselves   to  the  tilling  of  the  -ground, 
and  with  so  much  ingenuity,  industry  and  sue- 
ces*,    that,   owing    to  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and   the  consequent  fertility  of  the  soil, 
Egypt  was  enabled  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and 
still  more  so  ia  the  time  of  Joseph,  to  supply 
its  neighbours  with  corn  during   a  period  of 
famine.     Nor  were  the  inhabitants  backward 
in  assisting  the  liberality  of  nature  :  they  bu- 
sied themselves  in   embanking,  irrigation,  and 
draining,   in   order  to  derive  all  the  benefits 
which   the  benignant  river  was  capable  of  af- 
fording them.     These   works  are  said  to  hove 
been   carried  on   with  particular  spirit  under 
the  auspices   of  Sesostris,   1800  years   before 
the  Christian  era.     So  sensible  were  the  Egyp- 
tians of  the  blessings  which  agriculture  afi^ord- 
ed,  that    in  the   blindness  of  their  zeal,  they 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the   art  to  their  god 
Osiris,  snd  the  culture  of  barley  and  wheat  to 
their  goddess  Isis.     The  Pelasgi  who' occupied 
Greece,  were   great    agriculturists,  and    the 
Bomans   had  but   two   avocations,   war  and 
husbandry. 

The  Jews,  whilst  in  Egypt,  seem  to  have 
been  shepherds.  But  after  occup)ing  Canaan, 
in  their  respective  allotments,  cattle  graEin<:, 
agriculture  and  horticultnre  alike  engaged 
their  attention,  of  which  the  Scriptures  couiain 
many  notices,  and  the  modes  of  tillage  still  in 
operation  in  eastern  countries  illustrate  various 
texts  of  the  Bible.  As  in  describing  Canaan, 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  land  whither  thou  goest 
in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from 
whence  you  came  out.  (Deuteronomy  xi. 
10.)  Where  thou  sowed st  thy  seed,  and  wafer- 
edst  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs, 
which  is  still  everywhere  seen,  as  the  mode  of 
watering  the  lands  in  garden  cultivation. 

After  ploughing,  the  farmers  of  India  in 
their  wet  cultivation,  form  the  ground  with 
a  hoe  into  small  squares  with  ledges  oa 
either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  conduct- 
ed. Besides  preventing  its  spreading,  these 
embankments  also  serve  to  retain  the  moisture 
on  the  surface  for  a  longer  period.  When  one 
of  the  hollows  is  filled,  the  peasant  stops  the 
supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
and  thus  opens  a  channel  into  another.  An 
allusion  to  this  custom,  of  the  gardener  chang- 
ing toiik  hia  foot  the  channel  of  a  stream  of 
water,  furnishes  the  king  of  Assyria,  in  his 
threatening  message,  with  a  very  appropriate 
image.  **  With  the  9oU  of  my  foot*'  says  he, 
"  I  have  dried  up  the  rivers  of  besieged  places." 
The  practice  of  Arabia  is  also  familiar  to  the 
modem  Portuguese  husbandman.— (/^e^^^ecf'^ 
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Travels,  Vol.  I.  p,  282)  and  Dcuterononiy, 
XXV.  4.  'thou  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  when 
hetreadeih  out  the  ctira'is  a  method  of  separat- 
ing the  cereal  Kraius  from  the  ear  common 
throughout  India  though  some  farmers  do 
muzzle  the  ox  on  that  occasion,  and  others  do 
not.  The  wild  beasts  are  still  as  troublesome 
as  in  Psalm  Ixxx.  13.  where  '  the  boar  out 
of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild 
beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it'  for  the  wild 
hogs,  elephants,  buffaloes  and  the  deer  tribe 
make  sad  havock  in  fields  and  orchards.  The 
buddhist  races  in  fiurmah  and  China  use  ma- 
nure largely,  not  old  manure  as  in  Europe  but 
fresh  refuse  of  every  kind,  only  vastly  diluted. 
The  farmer  races  in  India,  except  such  gardeners 
as  are  near  towns  rarely  use  manure  of  any  kind, 
but  trust  exclusively  to  the  water  of  tanks  in  wet 
eultivation,  or  to  the  natural  rains  in  dry  culti- 
vation. The  latter  is  analogous  to  the  tillage  of 
Englaud,  with  this  marked  difference  that  in 
temperate  England  tho  farming  operations  can 
be  carried  on  all  through  the  year  and  the  cropa 
are  long  on  the  ground,  but  in  India,  the  rain 
being  periodical,  may  last  for  two,  three  or 
four  mouths,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  Indi- 
an farm  must  be  carried  on  with  grains  and 
plants  that  come  rapidly  to  maturity  so  as  to 
be  completed  before  the  inclement  dry  hot  sea* 
son  re-commence.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a 
similarity  to  the  range  of  the  cropping  sensons 
of  inclement  northern  countries,  where  every- 
tbiiig  has  to  be  suited  to  the  shortlived 
ttiough  hot  summer  and  where  the  grains  in 
use,  are  of  a  kind  that  rapidly  mature— the 
two  elements,  inclement  heat  and  inclement 
cold,  compelling  the  same  procedure.  The 
instruments  in  use  in  India  are  of  very 
simple  manufacture,  though  in  their  ob- 
jects of  great  value.  The  poverty  of  the  people 
and  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  articles  for 
countries  with  few  artizans  and  the  fact 
that  old  and  youni;,  man,  woman  and  child 
of  the  houseliolds  are  all  employed  in  the 
farm-work,  necessitnte  the  retention  of  im- 
plements of  the  simplest  forms,  and  the 
ordinary  agricultural  implements,  used  in 
simple  tillage,  are  often  of  the  very  rudest 
descripiion.  But  the  climate  docs  not  permit 
deep  sowing,  for  the  seeds  must  either  soon 
sprout  up  or  rot,  and  the  influence  of  the  abun- 
dent  rains  and  vast  electric  forces,  on  the  soils 
of  India  are  of  a  very  ditferent  character  to 
those  of  England  and  do  not  require  either  the 
same  amount  or  kind  of  mechanical  treatment 
in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  effect.  The 
implements  used  in  Dharwar  agriculture  may 
be  ^iven  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject. 
A  large  plough  is  used  on  ground  being 
brought  into  oultivation  for  the  first  time  and 
ploughed  with  this,  lengthways  and  crossways. 
If  the  land  is  heavy,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  bullocks 


are  used,  if  light,  four  are  sufficient.     It  is 
used  in  cotton  and  also   in  grnin    cultivation. 

A  small  plough  is  used  in  black  soil  al 
intervals  of  from  six  to  4en  years,  and  worked 
with  two  or  four  bullocks  frccording  to  the 
depth  of  ploughing  and  stifl*ues8  of  the  soil. 
It  is  used  in  cotton  and  also  in  grain  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  red  soils  it  is  used  every  year. 

The  '  Kooloo'  is  a  heavy  harrow,  used  with 
two  bullocks  after  ploughing  for  further  break- 
ing up  the  soil,  and  also  used  without  previous 
ploughing  in  the  years  when  the  black  cotton 
soil  is  not  ploughed.  After  the  seed,  whether 
cotton  or  grain,  is  sown  with  the  drill,  the  iron 
and  wooden  supports  are  removed  from  this  im- 
plement, and  the  soil  smoothed  over  the  seed 
with  the  upper  wood  alone,  drawn  by  two 
bullocks,  and  kept  steady  by  the  foot  of  the 
driver. 

The  'Tephun'  or  drill  is  used  for  sow- 
ing cotton,  it  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks. 
It  has  twa  seed  tubes  each  fed  by  a  woman. 

'  The  Koolpee'  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks 
between  the  rows  of  cotton,  to  eradicate  weeds; 
by  this  means,  also,  the  soil  about  the  roots  of 
the  cotton  plants  is  loosened  and  piled  up — a 
rough  substitute  for  hoeing. 

The  Koorie,  or  drill  is  used  in  sowing  grain, 
worked  with  two  bullocks,  which  one  man  dri- 
ves, and  this  man  feeds  the  receptacle  for  the 
seed  communicating  to  the  four  tubes,  and 
a  third  man  works  the  extra  tubes  at  the 
side,  with  which  another  description  of  seed 
or  oil  seed  is  very  commonly  sowu  in  every 
fifth  row. 

The  Kolpa  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks, 
and  used  for  rooting  up  the  weeds  between 
the  rows  of  grain  ;  the  row  of  grain  is  left  un- 
touched in  the  interval  in  the  middle ;  the  earth 
is  also  by  the  same  operation  loosened  around 
the  roots  of  the  grain.  Two  of  these  are  fre- 
quently worked  together  with  one  pair  of  bul- 
locks and  two  men. 

'  HuUeeBandee'  orcartis  notseenmuchof  largo 
size  in  the  Deccan,  but  is  vtry  common  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country  drawn  by  eight  bul- 
locks. The  tires  are  commonly  six  inches  deep. 
A  pair  of  wheels  costs  up  to  120  Bupees ;  they 
last  50  or  even  100  years,  and  are  handed  down 
as  heir  looms  in    families. 

'  Nangur'  or  plough  is  used  for  rice  cultiva- 
tion. Worked  with  two  bullocks.  Bice  land 
is  ploughed  with  this  two  or  three  times  every 
year. 

'  The  Don*  or  elod-crusher  is  drawn  with  two 
bullocks  ;  the  driver  stands  on  the  implement 
when  working  it. 

The  '  Kooloo'  is  used  after  the  olod-crosh^r 
for  levelling  the  ground*  With  the  Scarifier 
removed,  it  is  used  for  covering  in  the  seed  after 
it  is  drilled  in. 

The  *  Korea/  or  drill  used  in  rioe  cultivation. 
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is  similar    to    the    drill  used  for  the  other  |     AQURL    Beng.  a  low  caste,  mostly  cuUi< 
grain,  except  that  there  are  six   tubes,  and  no 
extra  tube  for  other  grain  is  used,  rioe  being 
sown  alone :  worked  by  two  bullocks. 

'  Khorpee,'  or  weeder  is  for  cleaning  away 
any  weeds  which  may  have  escaped  the  koolpa 
or  weeder  drawa  by  bullocks. 

There  are  other  implements  in  use  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  or  similar  articles   with 


diSereni  names.     Thus  in  iissam  the  plough 
is   called   *  Negalu/  The  harrow,  •  Halaway,* 


vators. 
AGYNEIA  COCCINEA. 

H'ta  h'men.  Bnrm.  H'aoke  g^yee.    Burm, 

The  roots  of  this  curious  flowered  plant  are 
used  medicinally  by  the  Karens. — Mason, 
Wight  gives  a  figure  of  A-  bacciformis,  and 
Voigt.  names  A.  puber  of  the  Molluccas. 

AHALOTH.    Hbb.   Eagle-wood. 

AHaK.    Arab.        Quick  Lime. 


The  Sowing-machine   '  Koorigay.'    Weeding- Lu^^^,^^^  ^-t^'  J^  ^''a'-^V'^'^T^'  ""l 
machine, '  Koontey/  Levellinj^maohine    '  Ha-    ^^®  ^°*^^^  ^*°"*^  ''^^  "^^^^  *"  ^^^  °*^'*^**'  ""^ 


labcy'  Harrow    Hegguntey  •  Bumtee.'  Kodali 
or  mattock. 

These  will  show  that  the  people  of  India  are 
well  advanced  in  agricultural  skill :  and  that 
they  are  doing  as  much  as  their  humble  eircum- 
stasoes  ;  the  climate,  the  soil  and  the  required 
crops  will  admit.    Their   aids, — the  buffalo 
and  the  bullock    are    chiefly    employed  for 
draft    and  for    pack   carriage,    are    sledges, 
earls  with  wooden  or  stone  wheels,  or   wheels 
of  solid  blocks  of  wood  as  the  nature   of  the 
country  and   the  state  of   the  roads  demand. 
In  India  nearly  all  the  cultivators  are  hindus 
and   each  village  has  a  small  number  of  here- 
ditary   oat-caste    labourers.      The   following 
receipt  for  a  bait   for  rats,  so   often   trouble- 
some to  agriculturists,  will  be  found  useful. 
Powdered  Assafoetida  2  grains.     Essential  oil 
of  Bhodium  3  drachms.     Essentisl  oil  of  La* 
vender  1  scruple     Essential  oil  of  Aniseed  1 
drecbm.    Mix  the  assafoetida  with  the  aniseed, 
then  add  the  oil  of  rhodium,  and  still  mix  the 
asaafoetida  in  a  mortar,  after  which  add  the 
lavender,   cork  the  mixture  close,  and  put  a 
kittle  in   a   saucer  into  the  middle  of  a  large 
iron  trap  :  taking  care  that  a  rat  once  caught 
does  not  escape. — JTard's  Hindm.    Tropusal 
dgricuUure.     SxkiMion  of  I S62. 

AGRIBfONiA  NEPALEN3IS.  Don.  A 
plant  of  Nepaul,  with  small  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
veiy  closely  allied  to  A.  Eupatoria  of  Europe. 
— (/SkauffkneMsy,  p,  825  Honigberger,  Voial. 
196. 
AGRO  DE  LIMOKE.  It.  Lemon  juice. 
AGROSTlSy  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the  natural 
Sffder  Gramioaceffi  of  Lindleyi  several  species  of 
which  are  met  with  in  pastures  and  barren-land. 

AGR03TIS  LINEARIS.    Retz.  Syn.  of 
Cynodoa  dactylon.   Pbrs. 
AGUARDBNTE.    Pow.    Brandy. 
AGUARDIENTE.    Sp.     Brandy. 
AGUABBAS.    Sp.    Turpentine  oil. 

AGUBA  or  ABUBA  ej)&%o-(ejwr».t>) 

Cspparis  Boxburghii,   D.  C. 

AGUILA    BEAVA.     Willi>,  Eagle-wood. 

AGUHUKL  BxKO.  Bristly  bryony.  Mukia 
Ksbrella. 

AGITR.  TaK.   Hogonia  mystax.  Linn. 
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family 
the    18th    oentury.     See    Benares.     Holkar. 
India,     Mahratta  Governments  of  India. 

A  HAN  HUB  A.  Pfias.  Loadstone. 

AHARWARRAH.  A  territory  on  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Malwa  which  contains  many 
districts.  The  Ahar  tribe  or  caste  from  whom 
the  territory  derives  its  names  of  Aharwarah 
and  the  Aharat  are  spread  through  Robilcund 
aud  other  districts  in  the  N.  W.  Pirovinces, 
following  pastoral  pursuits*  They  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  Yadu  race  of  Rajputs.-— 
Malcolm  Ctntc.  lud.  Vol.  /.  p  325.  See  Baj« 
poot.     These  seem  to  be  the  Ahir,  q.  v. 

AH£L  ?    Eagle-wood. 

AHETA  or  NEGRITO,  a  Papuan  race,  the 
second  name,  meaoing  little  Negro,  being  given 
to  them  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  that  of  Itas  or 
Ahetas,  written  Ajetas,   is   their  usual  appella- 
tion among   the  planters   and    villagers  of  the 
plains.     The  woolly   haired  tribes  are  more  nu- 
merous  in   the   Philippines  than   in  any  other 
group  of   the  Indian  Archipelago,  they  were 
estimated,  by   M.  Mallat,    in  1843.  to  amount 
to  25,000.     The   islands   Samar,   Leyle,   and 
Zebu,   have  not  any  of  them  ;    but  they  are 
found  in   Negros,   Mindanao,    Mindoro,  and 
Luzon.    In  the  early  accounts  of  them  by  the 
Spaniards,  they  are  described  as  being  smaller, 
more  slightly    built  and  less  dark  in  colour, 
than  the  negros   of  Africa,  and  as  having  fea- 
tures  less  marked  by  the  negro  characteristics, 
but  as  having  woolly  instead  of  lank  hair  ;  and 
their  social  condition  could  not  then  have  been 
much  better  than  now,  since  they  are  described 
as  living  on  roots  and  the  produce  of  the  chase ; 
and  as  sleeping  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or 
among  the  ashes  of  the  fires  at  which  they  had 
cooked   their   food.     They  are  all  well  form- 
ed and  sprightly,  but  very  low  in  stature,  ae 
they  rarely  exceed   four  feet  and  a  half  in 
height.     The  character  of  the  Negrito  is  nn- 
tameable,  and  it  is   impossible  to  surmount 
their  tendency  to   idleness.     Prompted  by  an 
irresistible  instinct  to  return  to   the  place  of 
their  birth,  they  prefer  a  savage  life  to  all  the 
charms   of  civilization.     The  Ajetas  or  Negri- 
tos  are  ebony-black  like   negroes   of  Africa. 
Their  hair  is  woolly,  and  as  they  take  no  pains  in 
clearing  it,  and  do  not  know  how  to  arrange 
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it,  it  forms  a  sort  of  crown  round  the  head, 
wbich  gives  them  an  exceedingly  fantastic  as- 
pect, and  when  seen  from  a  distance^  makes 
the  head  appear  as  if  surrounded  with  a  sort  of 
aureole. — EarV%    Papuan' s,  p.    1^1    to  131. 

AHILEKA  also  AHILEKUM.  Sans.  Bry- 
onia scabra. 

AHILLA.     SiSGH.    Cathartocarpus  fistula. 

AHIMATA  ROGA,  name  of  a  mysterious 
disease. — Hydtr^s  EaU  :   Monachism,  p,  433. 

AHINSA   in    buddhism,  the  non-injury  of 

animal  life. 

AHIR.  Pfias.  Connessi  seed,  Wrijjhtia 
anlidysenterica. 

AUIR,  a  pastoral  tribe  numerous  iu  the  N  .W. 
of  India,  but  who  are  spread  through  the  Central 
Doab,  in  the  Upper  Doab,  on  the  west  oT  the 
Jumna  and  in  the  Lower  Doab  and  province  of 
Bennres.  Some  of  them  have  been  converted 
to  mahomedanism,  but  the  bulk  are  hindus. 
They  have  three  races,  the  Nand  bansa,  Jad- 
Yadu,  and  Gomala  Bansa,  who  intermarry  and 
marry  the  widow  of  an  elder  brother.-^  M^i/wAj** 
Glossary-  See  Aharwarah ;  India,  Koi  :  Kutch. 

AIILADA  MAKA.     Can.  Ficus  Indica. 

AllLIMI    Eagle-wood. 

AHMEDI-JAMI.  A  celebrated  poet  and 
sage,  native  of  Jam,  known  generally  as 
Jami.  He  is  the  author  of  many  works  of 
high  estimation.  His  romance  of  Yusuf  and 
Zuleika,  so  much  admired  in  the  East,  is  taken 
from  tbe  story  of  Joseph  and  Poiiphar's  wife. 
He  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  died 
about  the  year  H86  ;  he  was  coniemporary 
with  sultan  Hussain  Baicara  a  prince  of  the 
descendants  of  Timur,  who  reigned  in  Khorasan, 
and  whose  capital  was  the  city  of  Herat. — 
JFfOser'a  Journey  into  Khoramn  p*  39. 

AHMED  KHAN  SADOZYE,  ou  the  assas- 
sination of  Nadir  Shah  iu  1747,  declared  himself 
king    of    Kabul,    and    laid    the    foundation 
of  the  Durani   kingdom.     He    greatly     add- 
ed to   the  wealth  and  fame  of  his  own  family 
and  his  kingdom  by  six  successive  invasions  of 
India,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful,  but  in 
one  he  obtained  the  highest  renown  among  ma- 
homedans    by  the  memorable  defeat   thai  he 
gave  to  the  Mahratta  army  at  Paniput,  a  few 
miles  to    the  northward    of  Delhi.    The   fa- 
mous action  was  fought  in  January  A.  D.  1761. 
It  was  a  contest  between  the  mahomedans  and 
hindus  for  the  sovereignty  of  India.     The  ma- 
bomedaa  army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men, 
of  whom  not  one   half  were  A£fghans  :  but  his 
own  troops    were  those  upon  which  Ahmed 
Shah  most  depended.    The    Mahrattas    were 
computed  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand. 
They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.     In  - 
November   1763   be   again  appeared   on  the 
IndttSt  irritated  against  the  Sikh  sect  for  the 
trouble  they  had  given  him,  not  less  than  from 
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bigoted  zeal  a«;ainst  alF  non  reHgionists,  He  sig- 
nalized his  march  through  Amritsar  by  the  de- 
molition of  the  Sikh  temple  of  Harmandur  and 
of  the  sacred  talao,  or  tank.  The  first  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  reservoir, 
besides  being  defaced  and  filled  up,  as  far  as 
materials  and  time  permitted,  was  polluted 
with  the  blood  and  entrails  of  cows  and  bul- 
locks, a  sacrilege  even  greater  in  the  eyes  of 
the  schismatic  disciple  of  guru  Govind  than  of 
the  orthodox  braminical  hindu.  Pyramids 
w<»re  erected  of  the  heads  of  slaughtered  Sikhs, 
and  Forster  (Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  279)  relates 
that  Ahmed  Shah  caueed  the  walls  of  those 
mosques,  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  Sikhs, 
to  be  washed  with  their  blood,  to  remove  Ihe 
contamination  and  expiate  the  insult- — Mai- 
colm'sHhtory  of  Fertiay  Vol.  1 1,  p.  235.  History 
of  the  Pynjad,  Fol.  I.  /o.  2i  9.  Burner  Kabul  : 
See  India :  Kandahar,  Karez  :  Paniput ;  Khyber; 
Kazzlbash. 

AHMEDNUGGUR,  a  city  and  fortress  ia 
the  province  of  Auruogabad,  ceded  to  the  Bri- 
tish in  1803  :  it  is  the  principal  artiltery  sta- 
tion of  the  Bombay  Army.  It  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seenah  river.  Its  fortress,  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  plain,  consists  ofacnrtain 
with  bastions,  and  was  surrendered  to  Colonel 
Wellesley,  a  few  days  after  the  storm  and  cap- 
ture of  the  Pettah,  which  also  is  surrounded  by 
a  curtain  and  bastions.  The  population  in 
1828  was  21,208,  and  in  1835,  23,774. 

It  is  in  lat.  19*^  5*  N.  and  L.  74<>  65'  E. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  territories  of  the 
Nizam  Shahi  dynasty,  and  their  many  exten- 
sive palaces,  the  Farrah  bagh  and  Bashk  i-lrm 
are  now  in  ruins  A  pretty  little  mosque,  the 
Damri  Mapjid  is  to  the  S.  of  the  fort.  The 
Nizam  Shahi  dynasty  and  its  servants  built 
several  valuable  Karez. 

AHMEDZYE,  an  Afghan  tribe.  See  Af- 
ghanistan. Kelat.  Wazira.  / 

AHOM,  also  EHOM,  a  branch  gf  the  Tai 
family. 

AHOM  in  Burmah,  the  name  of  the  people 
of  Assam,  their  religion  was  the  worship  of  a 
god  called  Chang.  In  1665,  the  reigning  Bajah 
Chu  Kum,  adopted  hinduism.     See  India. 

AHOO,  a  soft,  though  fine,  but  not  very 
close-grained  light  Ceylon  wood. 

AH.R1MAN,  also  known  as  Ahriroanes  and 
Ingromaniyus.  The  ancient  Persians  held,  and 
modern  Parsees  hold,  a  dualistic  belief  in  Or- 
muzd  the  good  and  Ahriman,  the  deadly  prin- 
ciple from  whom  all  evils  spring.  See  Arcana. 
India.     Parsees.. 

AHSHTAR,  a  plain  on  the  borders  of  Assy- 
ria.    See  Iiuristan. 

AHVL    Tam.   «0aSI  Atmospheric  Air. 
AHVI  MARAM,  Tamul ;  or  **  steam-wood,*' 
from  its  emitting  steam  when  the  root  is  cut  - 
is  a  Malabar  tree,  growing  to  about   ten  inchea 


AILANTHUS  kXC£LSA. 


AiMAK. 


in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feel  long  :  it  is  of  little 
valne»  and  not  very  durable  ;  but  at  times  ii  is 
used  for  inferior  purposes  in  the  Traroes  of  na- 
tive vessels,  in  repairs,  &c. — Edye^  Malabar  and 
Csmara. 

AHWAZ,  a  town  in  Khuzistan  or  ATabistan. 
This  once  celebrated  city  is  ninety-two  miles 
North-East  of  Bnssorah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Karoon,  in  the  province  of  Khuzistan, 
the  ancient  Susiana.  It  became  extensively 
known  after  certain  districts  had  been  combin- 
ed nnder  the  name  Al  Ahwaz,  and  their  capital 
was  designated  Suq-ul-Ahwaz,  the  mart  or  em- 
poriam  of  A I  Ahwaz. — Mignan*8  TrareU,  294. 

AIGAllEET  MYIT.  Malay  ?  This  root  is 
said  to  deprive  spirituous  liquor  of  all  its 
strength,  and  a  decoction  given  to  an  intoxicat- 
ed person  is  said  to  render  him  immediately 
aober. — CaL  Ex.  1862. 

ARi&HA-NATHA,  a  title  of  hwara,  the  lord 
0?  the  boat  shaped  vessel.     See  Tavana. 

A  I,  an  island  of  the  Moluccas,  the  Pulo  Ai 
of  the  iCalays,  Pulo  Way  of  the  British,  situ- 
ated about  ten  miles  to  the  westward  of  Banda 
LenthoT  or  Gj^at  Banda.  It  is  about  8  miles 
in  circumference,  and  moderately  elevated,  its 
entire  surface  consisting  of  nutmeg  plantations, 
this  spice  being  its  sole  exportable  product*— 
Jour.  Ind.  Arch. 

AIKAMENIL.     Timor.     Sandal-wobd. 

AIL.     Fr.     Garlic. 

AIDUMA,  an  island  on  the  S.  W.  Coast  of 
New  Guinea,  near  the  entrance  of  Triton's  Bay 
or  Warangari  in  Lat.  3.  53'  S.  Long.  134.  15' 
£.  Modera.  If  is  7  miles  long  and  2^  to  3 
miles  wide,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
of  New  Guinea  by  a  narrow  but  unfathomable 
strait,  through  which  the  tides  run  with  great 
rapidity.  The  chief  exportable  products  are 
wild  nutmegs,  several  kinds  of  odoriferous  bark, 
ebony,  and  kayu-buka  ;  which,  with  tortoise- 
shell  and  small  quantities  of  trepang,  form  the 
return  cargoes  of  the  Coram  and,  sometimes, 
Macassar  prahus,  that  visit  the  port  annually 
lor  purposes  of  trade. — Jow,  Ind*  Arch, 

AILANTHUS  EXCELBA.  Willd,  Eoxb. 
U.  Fal.  460.     Foigt, 

Ailantus  ezi^elsus. 
Ib^uib  AiUotus...    Eno.    P«rn  Maram     ...     Tam. 


Mamk ...Mahr. 

Pern     Kara...     Maleal. 
Arstt...      Sakb. 


Pedda  Manu    ... 

Peyyapa   Pedda- 

manu 


Tel. 


»> 


This  tree  grows  .in  Coromanriel,  Surat, 
Baroach^  Baroda,  and  the  Dekhan.  It  re- 
lembles  the  ash  in  its  general  appearance  and 
ittains  a  large  size,  flowering  in  January  and 
P^ruarj.  It  is  common  about  old  .buildings 
and  in  raviny  ground  of  the  Dekhan  and  of 
Gnzerat,  about  Baroach  and  Baroda.  It  is 
seldom  found  as  a  tree  in  the  Bombay  forests. 
It  is  common  in  the  Northern  Circars,  and  in 
the  Godarery    forestSi   and   ia   met  with    in 


Coimbatore.  Doubts  seem  to  exist  as  to  the 
value  of  the  wood.  Dr.  Wight  says  it  had 
been  described  as  hard,  close-grained  and  heavy, 
and  fit  for  gun  stocks,  and  he  had  been  told 
that  it  is  much  used  in  Bombay,  in  cabinet- 
making,  but  he  greatly  doubted  the  correctness 
of  the  information,  in  which  Dr.  Gibson  concurs. 
Dr.  Cleghorn  in  the  Madras  Exhibition  Jury 
Beports,  describes  the  wood  as  light  and  white 
and  he  and  Graham  say  it  is  used  for  roak^ 
ing  sword  handles,  &c.  It  is  also  employed  to 
make  sheaths  for  spears,  and  catamarans,  but  is 
not  durable.  On  the  Godavery,  the  natives 
never  use  it, — Roxh,  II,  450.  Vra,  Wiffht, 
Cleghorn^  liiddell,  Gihon,  Uteful  Plants,  Mr, 
EUiol,  Mr.  Jaffrey,  M.  E,  Juries'  Jieporls, 
Capiat"  Beddome.  Voigt,  p.  186. 
AILANTHUS  MALABARICUS. 

Madde  Doop      ...        Can.  |  Peru  Mara      ...     Tajc- 
Perui  Maratn     ..  Malkal.  | 

A  large  tree  of  the  Anamallai  forests,  Travan- 
core,  Malabar,  and  in  Canara  and  Sundd)  above 
the  ghauts.  Its  rough,  very  thick  bark  is 
studded  with  grains  of  a  briaht  coloured  resin, 
and  it  yields,  on  incision,  the  mattipal  resin.  The 
bark,  resin  and  fruit  are  used  in  native  medicine. 
— Ainslie,  Wight »  Gibson.  Useful  Plants. 

AILANTHUS  GLANDULOSA.  Dbsp.  A 
tree  of  Ohinaand  the  Moluccas. 

AIMAK,  a  Mongolian,  Mantchu   and  Tiirki 
word  meaning  a  tribe.     Of   these,  there  are  in 
Kabul  and  Persia  four  tribes,  the  Char  Aimak. 
They  dwell  to  the  north   of  Herat  and  Kabul 
in  the  range  of  the   undulating  country  which 
in  some  places  assumes  a  mountainous  in  others 
a   hilly    character,    and   in   some  parts  is  well 
watered,  in  others  bleak   and  rough,  forming  a 
water-shed   of   two  natural  divisions   from  the 
western  of  which  flows  the  Murghab,  the  Tejend 
and  the  Earrah-rud,   and  from  the  eastern,  the 
Helmund,   the   south-eastern    feeders    of  the 
Oxus  and  the  N.  Western  feeders  of  the  Kabul 
river.    It  is  said  that  Timur,  exasperated  at  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  people   inhabit- 
ing Mazanderan,  south   of  the  Caspian,  trans* 
ported  the  \% hole  of  them  into  the  mountains 
situated  between  India  and  Persia-     The  des" 
cendants  uf  that  people  form  a    small  tribe   of 
Eimaks  known  under  the  appellation  of  Firo?: 
Kohi,  after  the   city   of  that   name  (situated 
about   sixty-three   miles  from  Teheran),  where 
they    were    defeated  and    taken    capture    by 
Timur.     According  to  Latham,  the  Aimak  are 
of  the  Sunni  sect  of  roahomedans,  and  are  in 
number /our,    viz,   the  Timuni,  the  Huzara, 
the  Zuri  and  the  Timuri.     The  Tfmuri  and  the 
Hazara   lie   be^fond    the  boundaries  of  Kabul 
and  are  subject  to  Persia.     Yambery  says  that 
the  four  tribes  are  the  Timuri,  Teimeni,  Feroz, 
Kohi  and  Jamshidi,  and  that  the  whole  are  of 
Iranian  origin   and  speak    Persian.     The  Ti- 
muri dwell  about  Gorian   and   Kah'sao,   the 
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Teimeni  from  Karrukh  to  Sabzwar :  the  Feroz 
Kobi  near  Kale  No,  and  the  Jamshidi  have  the 
shores  of  the  Murghab.  In  their  reverence  for 
fire,  their  respect  to  the  east  to  which  their 
tent  doers  look,  they  retain  many  of  the 
fire-worshipping  views.  The  Aimak  tents  are 
Turk,  ihose  of  the  Timuri  are  Af«:han. 
They  live  in  well  fortified  castles  but  in  tents 
rather  than  houses,  prefer  a  despotic  govern- 
inaent,  eat  horse  flesh,  and  mix  the  flour  of  a 
nut  called  Khundeik  (chesnut  ?)  with  that  of 
their  wheat.  The  Aimak  settled  in  the  1 3th 
century  and  their  number  is  estimated  at 
400,000. — Latham's  Descriptive  Ethnology ^ 
Terrier's  Hisl,  of  Afghans^  p»  3.  Vambery's. 
Sketches  of  Or.ntral  Asia, 

AIMANT.     Fr.  Loadstone. 

A'IN-I-AKBARI.  Pbbs.  From  A'in,  a 
law,  and  Akbar,  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
who  framed  this  code  of.  regulations.  See 
Akbar.     See  Suhogum, 


Pentaptera  aijuna.  P,  tomentosa  and  P.  glabra 
p.  18  9. 

AINDRA.-JALIKA.  Hind.  Conjuring  is  so 
called  from  Incira  *  the  Hindu  deity  ;'  bud 
Jala  •  a  net.'— i^wi.  Theat.  Vol.  II.  p.  306. 

AINDBI,  the  Sacti  of  Indra.    See  S  icti. 

AING.     BuHM.  Dipterocarpusalatus. 

AINKUDI  KUMMALAR.  The  five  artizan 
castes  of  Malabar.    See  Kummalar. 

AINO.  The  aboriginal  races  of  Yezo,  whose 
severe  treatment  by  the  Japanese,  has  led  them 
to  other  countries,  and  they  also  occupy  the 
Boutliern  part  of  the  island  of  Seghalin,  which 
]^  in  possession  of  the  Japanese.  Tliey  are 
despised  in  Japan.  Their  number  does  not  to- 
day exceed  80,000  ;  they  are  strong  and  mus- 
cular, but  they  are  despised  as  Jews  are  by 
the  Arabs.  The  womer\  are  handsome,  have  a 
profusion  of  black  flowing  hair,  but  their  ap- 
pearance is  not  cleanly,  their  lips  are  tattooed 
beautifully  blue.  They  do  not  speak  Japanese ; 
And  servants  from  Hakodate  counot  converse 
with  them. — Hodgson's  Nagasaki,  p.  62.  See 
Amoor,  India :  Kurilians. 

AINSLIE,  Dr.  Sir  Whitelaw,  a  Madras 
m<*dical  officer,  who  wrote  observations  on 
Cholera  Morbus.  1  Vol.  8vo. ; — On  atmo- 
spherical influence.  Lond.  As.  Trans.  Vol. 
1 .  p.  378  ; — On  the  climate  of  Seringapatam^ 
As.  Jl.  1835,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  25— 34;— Ma. 
teria  Medica  Indica,  Madras,  1  Vol.  4to. ;  2nd 
Ed.  Lond.  2  Vols.  ; — ^Remarks  on  climate 
and  diseases  of  Eastern  Regions,  Lon.  As, 
Trans.  Vols.  II.  p.  13  ;  III.  p.  66*— 2)r. 
J>uist*s  Catalogue. 

AIOU  or  YOWL,  a  group  of  16  low  cir- 
cular  islands  on  the  W.  Coast  of  New  Guiuea, 
aud  30  miles  N.  E.  from  the  island  of  Waygiou 
in  the  Gillolo.  Passage.  The  largest  lies  in 
about  Ul.  0^  25'  N.  long.    131«  0'  E,    The  I 


group  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  nearly  a 
degree  in  circumference,  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  which  is  separated  from  the  main  reef 
by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel.  Aioa  Balio, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  and  of  chief  resort  lies 
on  this  detached  portion  of  the  reef,  and  is 
about  7  miles  round  and  500  feet  in  elevation. 
The  north-eastern  or  largt^r  reef,  contains  the 
islands  of  Abdon  and  Konibar,  with  several 
coral  islets,  bnd  is  said  to  have  an  opening  on 
the  N.  W.  side  which  admits  large  vessels  with- 
in the  reef.  The  inhabitants  are  Papuans,  few  in 
number  and  occupied  almost  exclusively  in 
fishing  and  in  catching  turtle,  with  which  the 
lagoons  within  the  reef  abound.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  tortoise — shell  of  good  quality,  which 
is  obtained  here  in  large  quantities,  and  tre- 
pnng.  These  are  purchased  by  Chinese  and 
sometimes  European  traders  from  Ternate,  in 
Moluccas,  the  king  of  which  place  assumes  su- 
preme authority  over    all   those   parts  of  the 


AIN.     Mar.     also    Arjun    Mab.    Syn.  of    coast  of  New  G-uinea  which   his  subjects  have 


been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  for  purposes  of 
trade.  The  traders  to  Aiou  all  employ  small 
vessels,  which  alone  are  adapted  forgoing  with- 
in the  reef  of  Aiou-Baba,  their  chief  resort. 
They  bring  red  and  white  calicoes,  thick  brass 
wire,  old  clothes,  glass  beads,  and  all  sorts  of 
ornamental  finery  in  .which  the  negroes  of  New 
Guinea  delight,  as  much  as  those  of  Africa. 
The  natives,  are  tolerably  friendly  to  strangers, 
but  are  inclined  to  be  treacherous  and  revenge- 
ful, which  is  the  character  indeed,  of  all  the  Pa- 
puan tribes.  A  vessel  visiting  these  islands  for 
purposes  of  trade  should  always  be  provided 
with  a  native  of  Temate  or  Tidore  to  act  as  pilot 
and  interpreter. — Journal  Ind.  Jrck.  HorsK 

AlNaJAPANESIA.  k  name  proposed  bj 
Mr.  Logan  to  desi){nate  all  the  Japanese  and 
Aiuo  Islands  from  Formosa  to  Kamtos-chatka* 
See  India. 

AIR     •• ••   £ng* 

Lay     BuBic 


Air  Atmocpheriqne..  Fb, 
Howa HnnD.Psas* 


AIR'  Amongst  the^mahomedan  races  of  India 
the  air  and  the  water  together,  Ab-ohowa>  are 
reckoned  to  constitute  climate.  Amongst  hia* 
dus,  the  water  alone  is  regarded  as  the  agent 
acting  on  the  climate. 

AIRAPADAM,  in  hindu  mythology,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  elephants  who  support  tlie 
earth,  his  image  is  placed  in  the  temples  of 
Vishnu,  of  a  white  color,  having  four  tusks, 
his  body  loaded  with  trinkets  and  magnificent* 
ly  dressed. — Sonnerafs  Voyage,  p,  189. 

AIRAVATI,  the  elephant  vahan  of  Indra. 

AIR  BLADDER  of  certain  fish  is  in  much  re* 
quest  as  an  article  of  diet  and  in  the  arts.  It  is 
a  white  membrane  close  against  the  spine,  knowu 
also  as  the  sound  or  swim.  Russian  Isinglass 
is  prepared  from  the  sounds  of  the  sturgeoD, 
Accipenser  siurio^  found  in  the  Caspian  and 
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JUAH. 


AJUNTA. 


Black  Seas  and  their  tribatary  rivers.  In 
America,  from  the  Labrus  tqueteagne,  the  in- 
testines of  the  ood,  Morrkua  vulgaris :  in  ChI- 
cntta,  from  the  sounds  of  the  Polynemas  sela, 
the  amiea  of  Bengal  and  the  sounds  oi  two 
Madras  fish,  the  Kortt>a,  and  Katali,  Tam.,  are 
so  employed,  and  they  are  largely  exported  to 
China. — CtShaughn^wyp,  68, 

AIRUN,  a  temple  in  Bhopal  built  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  raja  Tarapain,  by 
Dyanya  Vishnu,  the  confidential  minister  and 
brother  of  raja  Matri  Vishnu.  The  inscription 
is  the  first  in  honour  of  the  boar  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  and  the  boar  coins  probably  belonged 
to  this  family  of  princes,  who  worshippsd 
Vishnu  as  the  Boar.  In  the  inscription,  the 
minister  Dyanya  or  Dhanya  obtained  his  office 
by  public  election,  and  through  the  grace 
of  God  !  Dhanya  is  called  a  Rishi  amongst 
the  Brfthmans  and  the  devoted  worshipper 
of  Bhagavan  ;  but  there  is  not  any  pre- 
posterous eulogy  of  Brahmans.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  inscriptions  is  Sanscrit  but  with 
words  written  oorrnptly,  and  probably  about 
the  8tli  century  of  the  Christian  Era.  The 
character  used  in  the  inscriptions  is  that 
sobsequent  to  Kanouj  Nagari,  or  Allaha- 
bad, but  before  the  Gaur  or  Harsha  character. 
Another  inscription  is  on  a  pillar  in  front  of  the 
temple,  the  King  mentioned  is  Budha  Gupta, 
who  goTcrned  the  country  between  the  Jumna 
and  the  Narmada.  The  pillar  was  raised^  at 
the  expense  of  Dhanya  Vishnu,  before  the 
temple  of  the  preceding  inscription,  by  Vaidala 
Vishnu,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  regency. 
The  notice  of »  new  Gupta,  and  a  date  of  the 
dynasty,  165,  is  of  great  interest,  as  Buddha 
Gupta  necessarily  followed  those  mentioned  on 
t!ie  Allahabad  and  Bhitari  columns,  and  up  to 
Buddha  Gupta's  time,  if  he  belonged  to  the 
Kanoi^  dynasty,  its  duration  had  been  only  165 
years.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
A.  D.,  FaUian  found  a  buddhist  king  at 
Kanouj  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  Huian  Thsang  found  a  hindu  king 
reigning.  The  dynasties,  therefore,  had  been 
ehanged  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries, 
aad  the  Gupta  family  l^d  sprung  up  in  the  in- 
terval — Ben.  J8.  Soe,  Vol,  VII,  p.  634. 

AJAIB-UL-MAKHLUKAT,  a  book  on  na- 
taral  historj. 

A  JAM,  Aeab.  This  word  literally  means 
foreign  ;  but,  in  the  soulhem  part  of  Arabia, 
A!  Ajam  is  applied  to  the  opposite  part  of  the 
eoaai  of  Africa.  Ajam  by  the  Turks  means 
Tukisfa  Arabia.  Persia  is  Bald-ul-Ajam,  and 
the  Borth-eastem  coast  of  Africa,  is  Bar-el- 
Ajan.  The  Arabs  divide  the  world  into  two  great 
hodiesy  first  themselves,  and,  secondly,  *'  Ajami/' 
i  A  all  that  are  not  Arabs.  Similar  bi •partitions 
m  the  Idadus  and  mhleehas,  the  Jews  and 
Gcnlilca,  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians^  &c.;  &c., 


Tlayfairt  Aden — Burion^t  Tilgrimage  toMeeea, 
Fol,  //.  ».  26. 

AJAMODA.  Bans.  Parsley. 

AJATA  SATBA,  king  of  Magadha  who  eoneo** 
ted  the  remains  of  SakyaMani  anddeposited  ihem 
in  one  large  stupa  at  Baja  Griha.  He  reigned 
for  32  years  and  died  B.  C  526.  His  race  were 
Bbattiya  brahman s.  See  Buddha  :  Chinese. 

AJATASWARA.  A  king  of  Magadha,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  whose  reign  Sakya  became 
eminent.     See  Chinese. 

AJETA9.  A  Papuan  or  a  Negrito  race  in 
the  Phillippines,  Negros^  Mindanao,  Mindoro 
and  Luzon.     See  Ahetas. 

AJGABA.  Sans.    A.  python. 

AJI   A  river  of  Iran. 

AJIPALA,  one  of  the  Chohan  dynasty  who 
founded  Ajmir.  A.  D.  145. 

AJIT  SINGH-  A  celebrated  king  of  Kanouj 
who  was  murdered,  A.  D.  1680.   See  Bahtor. 

AJMOD.  «3^.^|  Sans.  Apium  involucratum 

also  Petroselinum  sativum,  parsley. 

AJOOWAN.  Beno.  Lovage,  Iiigusticum 
ajowan. 

AJOSATIVO.  Sp.     Garlic. 

AJUGA  DEALSINGHI  (perhaps  A:  rep- 
tans;  A.  fruticoaa,  or  A.  chamoepytes)  from 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  where  it  is 
given  in  quariain  ague. — Honigbergtr,  See 
Aoisomeles. 

AJUGA  DECUMBENS,  Don.  HiUs  of 
Cnshmere,  where,  from  its  manifold  virtues,  it 
is  called  jan-ioadm,  t.  e,  the  life  of  man.  Given 
in  tormina  and  inflammation  of  the  gums.^- 
Hufdgberger. 

AJUGA  FRUTICOSA.  Roxh.  Syn.  of 
Anisomeles  Malabarica. 

AJMA.  Hind.  Perhaps,  Ptychotis  ajwain. 

AJMIB,  the  capital  town  of  a  small  terri- 
tory in  Rajputanah  ruled  by  Chouhan  Raj- 
puts. Ajipala  of  this  race  founded  it  in  A.  l3. 
145,  and  it  was  lost  to  the  Mahomedans  by 
Dola  Kai  in  A.  D.  102i  to  Mahroud  of 
Ghasni.  The  territory  is  also  styled  Hajas- 
than.  There  is  an  artificial  lake  near  L.  74? 
52'  E.  See  Chohan  ;  India;  Inscriptions; 
Kattyawar  :  Khetri  Lakes ;  Bajputa. 

AJUNTA  in  the  province  of  Arungabad,  ia 
celebrated  for  its  Buddhist  and  Jaina  Vihara 
or  monastery  aud  caves.  The  Chaitya  cave  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  India.  One  of  the 
Chaitya  caves  there  has  the  dagopa  perfect^ 
with  the  tee  with  the  three  umbrellas  in  stone. 
The  great  structural  dagopas  are  generally  shorn 
of  this  appendage,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
three  and  nine  storied  towers  of  China.  One 
of  the  Viharas  at  Ajunta  looks  more  like  the 
brabmanical  caves  at  Ellora  than  a  Buddhist 
Vihara.  Its  pillars  have  similar  cushion 
capitals  to  those  in  Elephanta  and  at  Ellora. 
The  Ajunta,  are  the  most  complete  series  of 
Buddhist  caves  in  India,  without  any  nuxture^ 
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of  Bramanism  and  contaio  types  of  all  the  rest, 
tfome  are  elaborately  carved. 

The  Ajunta  caves  are  in  the  northern  face 
of  A  ravine,  which  has  a  westerly  direction 
parallel  to  the  face  of  the  ghauts,  as  they  over- 
look Kandesh.  There  are  many  ravines  or 
koras  near  ;  one  of  these  commences  at  the  town 
of  Ajunta  and  winds  to  the  south  and  west 
for  about  3  miles  openins:  there  into  Kandesh. 
Near  its  mouth  is  anot^her  ravine  taking  a  wes- 
terly direction,  for  two  milea  with  several  wind- 
ings, at  one  of  which,  on  the  northern  face  of 
tlierook  these  caves  have  been  excavated.  This 
ravine,  no  where  exceeds  400  yards  from  brink 
to  brink,  above  five  hundred  yards  at  its 
bottom.  Ajunta  is  the  only  town  of  any  size 
near,  but  it  too  is  quite  a  small  place,,  walled, 
with  gates,  and  a  bridge- 
Major  E.  Gill,  of  the  Madras  Army  continued 
drawing  and  photographing  these  caves  for 
nearly  30  years,  sometimes  residing  in  a  cave 
for  days.  He  built  a  house  at  Fardapoor,  now 
the  travellers  bungalow,  but  latterly  he  resides 
at  Ajunta.  Th«  natives  call  the  caves  yerrnla, 
the  same  name  as  they  give  to  those  which 
Europeans  call  Ellora.  The  hindus  call  them 
also  Lena,  and  both  terms  mean  drawings. 

The  oaves  are  about  25  in  number,  several 
of  them  have  fallen  in,  many  have  been  injured 
by  the  percolating  water,  and  all  have  a  noi- 
some damp  smell,  with  the  nauseous  odour  of 
bats,  which  in  the  larger  caves  are  multitudi- 
nous. 

The  ordinary  form  is  a  central  hall,  with  a 
walk  around  the  wall,  separated  from  the  hall 
by  pillars.  A  single  door-way  leads  to  the  in- 
terior and  opposite  it  is  a  recess,  in  which  Bud- 
dha is  seated  preaching.  In  that  are  numerous 
figures  seated  in  almost  similar  attitudes.  The 
walls  also  have  sculptured  figures  and  arabes- 
ques, as  have  also  the  lintels  of  the  doors,  and 
the  tops  of  the  pillars.  There  are  innumerable 
figures  of  men  and  women  standing  upright, 
and  sitting,  and  those  on  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
seem  to  be  soaring.  In  the  ghat  of  the  Taptee 
at  Bang,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
^Taptee,  are  three  ancient  Buddhist  caves.  See 
Adjunjta  ;  Cave  Temples. 

AJWAIN  SEED. 


Amoss 
Azma 
Javani 
AmuB 


a  •  .  A  K. 

...Guz. 
...Bkno. 


Ajwain       HInd. 

Ajma Mahr. 

Nan-khoah...       ...Pers. 


In  Hindustan,  ajwain  is  the  seed  of  Ligus- 
ticum  ajowain,  Roxb,  The  Plychotis  ajwan 
B.  G.  In  the  Dekhan  it  is  used  as  the  name 
of  Anethum  sowa  or  Bishops'  Weed.  The 
Korassani  ajwain  is  wholly  different,  being 
the  seeds  of  the  henbane  and  poisonous.  The 
Btpall  fruit  or  seed  possesses  an  aromatic 
amell  and  rather  warm  pungent  taste.     The 


plant  is  known  everywhere  in  India,  and  P» 
sylvestris,  Bo^fle,  is  the  Arab  ajwain  called  by 
the  Persians  Nan-khoah,  largely  used  as  a  car^ 
minative  and  in  flatulent  colic,  and,  Honigber- 
ger  states,  in  stoppage  of  urine. ,  It  is  propagat- 
ed by  seed  and  grown  in  square  beds;  in  theDek- 
han,  the  seed  is  sown  in  September  andOctober, 
and  sold  at  five  pice  the  seer,  the  plant  is  grown 
by  the  Native  gardeners  for  the  seed  only, 
which  is  used  in  curries.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound,  under  the  native  names,  the  seed 
of  the  Ptychotis  ajwain  with  those  of  the  poi- 
sonous Khorasan^e  Ajwain  which  are  the  seeds 
of  the  hyosciamus  or  henbane.  The  Ptychotis 
ajwain  seeds  are  very  small,  stalked,  conical, 
pointed,  streaked  with  yellow  stripes,  and  stalks 
of  the  seeds  of  a  bright-yellow.  Henbane  seed 
is  grey,  not  ribbed  or  streaked,  shape  obscure- 
ly triangular,  and  fiattened,  surface  rough  and 
dotted.  Other  seeds,  especially  of  umbellife* 
rous  plants,  are  sold  under  both  these  names. — 
O'ShaugkneMy,  Fleming.  Faulkner,  Honig- 
berger,  RiddeU,     O'Shaugknessy. 

AK  also  AECH.     ^l  also  AL.  J  ]    DuK. 

Hind.  Calotropis  gigantea;  also  Morioda  citrto 
folia,  LinU'  See  Madar. 

AKA,  tribes  occupying  the  westtrn  extremity 
of  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary 
of  Assam.     See  India. 

AKA.     Turk,  a  chief,  an  Agha. 

AKABA,  a  gulf  at  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Eed 
Sea  :  also,  the  town  there. 

AlCAD,  a  city  of  Assyria.  See  Babel. 

AK.AJU-NUSSE.  Ger.  also  Westindiache 
anakardtin.  Ger.  Cashew  nut. 

AKAECALIS.  Greek.  Cassia  absus,  also 
an  inspissated  cold  extract  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Acacia  vera. 

AKAKIYA.  Hind.  A  red  stone  brought  to 
Ajmire  from  Delhi  containing  iron  *  used  as 
a  tonic,  in  the  dose  of  one  tola :  one  seer  fot 
two  rupees.— Crtf«^  Med.  Top,  p,  125. 

AKAKIAH.  Arab.  *jj5li|  Itis  spokenofbotE 

by  Hippocrates  and  Dioscorides.  It  is  an  ex* 
tract  from  the  fruit  of  the  Acacia  vera,  or  from 
its  leaves,  which  are  pounded  and  the  juice  in- 
spissated. The  inspissated  juice  of  ihe  sloe,  Pru-" 
nus  spinosiH,  is  substituted  for  the  ancient  Aka- 
kia.  The  Akakia  is  not  now  used  in  medicine 
of  Europe. 

AKAL,  San  so.  from  ^^  a"  privative  and 
"  kal,"  death,  meaning  immortal. 

AKALI,  armed  Sikhs ;  religious  devotees 
and  fanatics,  violent,  and  ignorant.  They 
were  first  established  by  the  guru  Govinda, 
the  fouuder  of  the  Sikh  faith,  and  they 
zealously  supported  him  against  the  innova- 
tions of  the  ascetic  Bands,  the  byragi.  Their 
Boonga  or  temple,  on  the  side  of  the  holy 
reservoir  at  Ainratsir,  at  Lahore,  is  a  fine  buiid-r 
ing,  but  others  are  met  with  all  over  the  Fua- 
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{ab,  though  chiefly  in  the  Kanja  territory,  be* 
iween  Lahore  and  the  Gharra,  where  Tarantara 
is  their  chief  town.  A  considerable  number 
are  settled  at  Nandair  on  the  banks  of  tiie 
GodaTery  but  are  quiet  and  peaceable.  In 
reality  wealthy,  tbey  affect  poverty  and  beg ; 
but,'  io  the  time  of  the  Sikh  rule^  their  beg- 
ging was  an  insolent  demanding,  and  as  they 
were  a  bold  united  b  idy  who  madecommoucause, 
aod  did  not  scruple  to  expose  their  own  lives 
or  to  make  false  accusntions  of  crimes,  these 
wild  looking  men  enforced  their  demands  with 
an  insolent  independence^  which  those  only 
eould  understand  who  have  witnessed  a  baud 
of  dmukeo  Akali,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
brandishing  their  naked  swords,  and  bawling 
out  abusive  and  obscene  language  :  their 
power  to  enforce  their  demands  therefore  was 
very  great.  They  particularly  showered  their 
angry  words  on  Europeans ;  but,  until  Ranjit 
Singh  mastered  them,  even  his  life  was  several 
tioies  in  danger.  Under  the  Briiish  rule,  aud 
with  power  to  enforce  toleration,  ^hey  are  never 
heard  of.  Thev  would  extort  alms  from  chiefs 
and  others,  by  interdicting  them  from  the  per 


AKAR-CHIRIT-MUBAI.  Malay.  A  plant 
yielding  an  elastic  gum. 

AKAR-KANTA.  Hind.  Alangium  deca- 
petalum. 

AKABKAEA.  Hind.  Pers.  The  roots  of 
two  species  of  Anacyclus,  A.  pyrethrum  and  A. 
officinarum. 

AKAKKOUF,  the  ground  around  the  ruin- 
ed pile  called  by  the  Arabs  Tall  Namrud,  and 
by  the  Turks  Namrud  Tapassi.  Both  these 
terms  meau  the  hill,  not  the  tower,  of  Nimrod 
aud  the  term  Akarkouff  or  Agargouf  given  by 
the  Arabs,  is  intended  to  signify  the  ground, 
only,  around  it.  It  is  about  9  miles  from 
Brtihdad.  — Por/err'*  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  281. 
MignanU  Travels,  p.  102.     See  Namrud. 

AKAS.  Akab.  (jmUx  a  hoop  of  a  black  co- 
lour, worn  by  the  Hodelyuh  Arabs,  to  retain  the 
dark  colored  square  of  cloth  on  the  head.  The 
outer  rim  is  inlaid  with  pieces  of  delicately  en- 
graved mother-of-pearl,  rather  larger  than  a 
shilling. — Hamilton  %  Sanai. 

AKASA  GARUDA  GADDA,  alsoMuru  don- 
da     t^'^^Kcsi&Kia.     Bryonia  epigma.    Roit^^ 

B.  glabra,  E,  iii.  726.  This  name  is  more  used 


formance  of  religious  rights,  and  a  chief  unpo-    •    ^    a  \r':         .     •  . 

pular  with  the  Akalis,  who  made  common  cause    '**  ^'^  f;  ?t  l^r^  districts. 

^  AKASAlilNGA.   Kab.  Goldsmilh. 

AKASAM.  See  Aeasanavi ;  Hindoo. 
AKA6AN  ANGHYAYAT  AN  A,  inBuddhism. 
the  lowest  of  the  incorporeal  Brahma-iokas^ — 


with  each  other,  risked  his  authority.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  Akalipurusha,  '  Worship- 
pers of  the  Eternal,'  the  word  Akal  being  a 
compound  of  kal, '  death,'  and  the  privative  '  a ' 
meaning  '  never-d) ing,'  or  'immortal.'  It 
is  one  of  the  epithets  of  the  Deity,  and  is  given 


Hyder's  Eastern  Monaehismy  p-  483. 

AKASA  TAMARA,  also  (Autara  tamarn.) 


to  this  class  from  their  frequently    exclaiming    eTT-iTi^afc^r  ,h1so  (ef>ollC^^ifi>iJ.)  Pi«tia  stra- 
Akal,  Akal,"  in  their  devotions.    They  wear    tiotps,  L.—R,  »»•  131. 


blue  chequered  dresses,  and  bracelets  of 
steel  round  their  wrists,  which  all  Sikhs  do  not 
wear;  though  it  is  indispensable  for  a  Sikh  to 
have  steel  about  the  person,  and  it  is  generally 
in  the  shape  of  a  knife  or  dagger.  They 
formerly  initiated  converts,  and  had  almost  the 
sole  direction  of  the  reli>sious  ceremonies  at 
Amritsur.  The  Akalis  had  a  great  interest  in 
maintaining  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
Sikhs,  as  established  by  guru  Govind,  upon 
which  their  influence  depended.  They  often 
went  profusely  armed,  with  half  a  dozen 
swords ;  perhaps  also  a  matchlock,  and  seve- 
ral steel  discs  on  their  turi)ans. — Masson's 
JoumtyB,  Vol.  I.  p,  451.  Mohun  LaJs  Journeys 
p.  9.  HUtory  oftke  Punjab,  Vol  I.  p.  130, 
131.  Skiniach's  Fatijab  p.  8-9.  Malcolm's 
8%kki^p.  1)6.  Ward's  View  qfthe  Hindus,  Vol. 
II.  p.  278-4.  As.  Res.  Vol.  XL  McGregor's 
MiMory  of  the  Sikhs,  Vol.  L  p.  SI,  p.  236- 
SS7.  See  Amratsur ;  Banda ;  Boonga ;  Discs ; 
Ifanja  ;  Sikhs  ;  Tarantara. 

AKA-PODWAL,  a  caste  in  Malabar  and 
Caiuara  who  follow  iherul«  of  Marumakatayam, 
or  descent  from  mothers,  the  descensus  ab  utero 
of  the  Locrians,  who  drove  the  Sicilians  out  of 
a  part  of  Italy-    See  Polyandry. 
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AKASH  BTJILI.  Beng.  Cassyta  filiformis. 
Linn. 

AKAS  KUKHI.  See  Hindoo. 

AKASMUKHl.  Sans,  from  akas,  the 
sky  aud  mukha  the  face,  religious,  ascetic 
mendicants,  among  the  Saiva  hindoos,  who 
hold  up  their  faces  to  the  sky,  till  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  become  contracted  and 
retain  that  position-     !^ee  Urdha  bahu. 

AKATS-JA  BULLI.  Malbal.  Cassyta  fili- 
formis.— Linn. 

AKBAR,  Jalal-ud-din  Mahomed  Akbar, 
reigned  in  India  from  A.  D.  1556  to  1605.  He 
was  grandson  of  the  emperor  Baber  and  seventh 
in  descent  from  Timur.  He  wa9  the  eldest 
son  of  the  emperor  Hamavun  and  was  born  at 
Amirkot,  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  on  the  14th 
October  1542,  while  his  father  was  in  exile. 
Hamayun  re-gained  the  throne  in  1555  and 
died  a  few  months  later.  Akbar  in  the  course 
of  his  reign  extended  his  sway  over  Bnjputanah^ 
and  from  Afghanistan  to  Ahmednuggur  in  the 
Dekhan  and  from  the  Suliman  mountains  on 
the  west  to  Bengal  and  Assam  in  the  east. 
He  was  an  enlightened  monarch  who  introduced 
religious  tolerations,  equal  justice,  encouraged 
literature,  arts  and  science;  and  the  Ain-i-Akbari 


AKBAB. 


AKKT& 


or  tnsiitutes  of  Akbar,  a  reTenue  work,  was 
compiled  under  his  orders.  Akbar  was  succeeded 
by  Jehangeer,  Shah  Jahaa,  and  Aurungsib.  Prior 
to  this  sovereign,  of  all  the  dynasties  that  had 
yet    ruled    in    India,    that   of    the  house  of 
Timur  was  the  weakest  and  most  insecure  in  its 
foundations.     The  houses  of  Ghazni  and  Ghor 
depended  on  their  native  kingdoms  which  were 
contiguous  to  their  Indian  conquest  :  and  the 
slave  dynasties  were  supported  by  the  national 
influx  of  their  countrymen  :  but  though   Baber 
had  been  in  some  measure  naturalized  in  Cabul, 
the   separation   of  that  country   under  Kam- 
ran   had    broken   its   connection   with   India, 
and  the  rivnl  of   an  AfTghan   dynasty    turned 
the  most  warlike  part  of  its  inhabitants  as  well 
as   of  the  Indian  mahomedans  into  enemies. 
Colonel    Tod    remarks    (Bnjasihan    Vol.     I. 
p.    522)  that  it  affords   an   example   of   the 
hindu  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  as  well 
as  of  the  regard  which  Ak bar's   toleration  had 
obtained  biro y  that   they  held  his  body    to  be 
animated    by    the   soul  of  a   celebrated  hindu 
gymnosophist :  in  support   of  which  they  say, 
he  (Akbar)   went  to  his   accustomed    spot   of 
|>enanoe   {iapasya)   at   the    confluence   of  the 
Yamuna  and  Ganges,  and  excavated  th«  imple- 
ments, viz.,  the  tongs,  gourd,  and  deer-skin,  of 
Lis  anchorite  eiislence.  Assuredly  eays  EUiot  a 
more  extraordinary  man  never  sat  on  the  throne 
of  India.  Brought  up  as  a  mahomedHn,  he  was  a 
rationalist  and  deist,  and  never  believed   any- 
thing, as  he  himself  declHred,  that  he  couM  not 
understand.     The  religion  which   he  founded, 
the   so-called  Ilahi   religion,  was   pure  deism 
mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  the 
purest    and   highest   emblem    of    the    deity. 
Though  Akbar  himself  could  neither   read   nor 
write,    his   court    was    the   home   of  literary 
men  of  all  persuasions.     Whatever  book,  in 
any  language,  promised  to  throw   light  on  the 
problems     nearest    to    the    Emperor's  hearty 
he  ordered    to    be   translated    into    Persian. 
Leedes,    the    adventurous  English  merchant, 
visited   Akbar's  court   and   one   of    his  four 
companions    entered    the  Emperor's    service. 
Akbar  abolished  all  arbitrary   laud   taxes  and 
fixed  the  revenues   according  to  the  values  of 
the  different   lands,  fallow,  out   of  cultivation, 
in  rotation :  best,  middling  and  bad  lands  and 
over-flooded    lands.     It     was   in    his    reign 
that  his   physician,    Budyn,   introduced    the 
rhinoplastic  operation   for  restoring  the  nose, 
and  be   bestowed   on    Budyn,   a    jaghire    at 
Kangra.     The  Fasli  or  harvest  era  of  Northern 
India  has  been  traced  to  the   year   of  Akbar 's 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  2nd  of  Babbi-us- 
sani.  A.  H.  963,   A.  B.   14th  February  1556. 
The  first  mention  of  thugs,  occurs  in  his  time, 
for  600  were  executed    at    Etawah.     In    his 
invasion  of  Kashmir,  he   was   opposed   by  the 
warrior   pastoral  race   of  Gulu-wan. — Sttwi^ 
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EMoriam  of  India,  p.  248.  Tod,  See  PaaK  ; 
Guluban  ;  Kangra  Khiraj  ;  Leedes  ;  Thugs. 

AKCHEE.    FEas.     SeeAndkho. 

AKEEK.  Guz.  Hind,  ^y^  PERs-Ckimelian  ; 
Calcedouy. 

AKESJNES,  the  Greek  term  for  tha  river 
Chenab.   See  Chenab. 

AKH  -  KA  -  JHAR,  MADAB.  Hind. 
jW^l^uJ^T  Calotropis  gigautea« 

AKHABWAI  a  division  of  the  Knrmt  tribe. 

A-KUASSA  a  region  described  by  FtoCemy; 
the  snowy  land  of  Ladak.   See  Kha-changul. 

AKHBAE.AH.  PI.  News  Akhbar-kaghaz, 
newspaper.  Khalassat-ol-akhbar,  the  summary 
of  news,  a  work  bvKhond Amir.  SeeKhond  Amir 

AKHIBl-GHAR  SUAMBAH,  A  feast  held 
amongst  mahomedans  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  their  second  month  Saffur. 

AKHOOND,  the  high  priest  of  the  Swat 
tribe.    See  Khybcr. 

AKHOZYE,  an  Afghan  tribe  tn  the  valley  of 
Kabul.  See  Afghan. 

AKUBOT.Maleal.  Sans,  fruit  of  Aleurites 
triloba  also  Hind,  the  walnut  or  Jnglans  regis. 

AKI,  the  Lignum  vitse  of  New  Zealand,  it  ia 
the  Metrosideros  buxifolia,  and  is  a  rambling 
shrub  climbing  by  means  of  it»  lateral  roots  to 
the  highest  trees.     See  Metrosideros. 

AKINCHANrAYATANA.  inBuddhism,  the 
third  of  the  incorporeal Brahina-lokas. — Hyder*o 
Easier  MonachUm^p,  433. 

"  AKINDO,"  the  Japanese  name  for  mer- 
chant. In  Japan  the  "  akindo"  are  not  per- 
mitted to  ride  on  horseback,  and  with  astoniak- 
meut  the  officials  see  British  merchants  gallopr 
ing  about. — Hodgson* 9  Nagasaki,  p.  12. 

AKIT,  it  is  a  drink  in  use  by  the  Ar^ths  but 
has  different  names  in  all  parts  of  Arabia  ;  even 
in  the  Hejaz  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mazir, 
as  well  as  •*  Iqt,"  (a  corruption  of  Akit). 
When  very  sour,  it  is  called  *«  Saribah,"  aud 
when  dried,  without  boiling,  "  Jamidah.*' 
The  Arabs  make  it  by  evaporating  the  serous 
part  of  the  milk,  the  remainder  is  then  formed 
into  cakes  or  lumps  with  the  hand,  and  spreail 
upon  hair  cloth  to  dry.  They  eat  it  with  clari- 
fied butter,  and  drink  it  dissolved  in  water.  It 
is  considered  by  the  Arab  a  cooling  and  refresh* 
ing  beverage,  but  boasts  few  attractions  to  the 
stranger.  The  Beluchi  and  wild  Sindhian  tribes 
call  this  preparation  of  milk  ^'krut*'  or  kurut  and 
make  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bedouins.  It 
is  perhaps  the  source  of  the  English  word  curds. 
BurtonU  Pilgrimage  to  Meceah^  Vol.  L  p,  362^ 

AKKABAKABAM.  Tam.  ^^sffjr^irjrih 
Pellitory.  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 

AKKABAPUTTA.  Sing.  Pellitory;  An- 
themis pyrethrum. 

AKKUSK.  BsNG.  Bottlera  laocifera. 

AKKYE,  or  Byot  Laut,  the  subjects  of  tti6 
sea^  a  litoral  race   in  Quedah  who  dwell  oa 


AKTA& 


ALAKH. 


A»  tboves  and  isleU  of  the  Peuinsula.     See 
Kedah  or  Quedab. 

AKO,  a  bill  tribe  in  Asaam'.  See  Indin. 
AKOLA.     Hind.  BAva.  ^ji]  Alangium  de- 
capetaliim  :  also  A.  bexaneUlum. 

AKOLA,  L.24*>  42W,  &  L  TT^TE.  in  Berar 
is  built  on  an  open  plain  near  the  Murna,  the 
"mean  hei^bt  of  the  ploin  accordintr  fo  Calleu 
being  808  ft.  Tbe  tow^r  of  Akolah  is  built  on 
a  bill  of  f^reeii'Stone  amyvdaloid  overlooking 
the  Miirna  river  and  presents  the  appearatice  of 
a  eiUdel,  indeed  fbere  ia  a  small  ciirtain  at 
the  top,  and  tbe  whole  town  is  surrounded  by 
a  eurtain  witb  bastions,  which  have  been  re- 
eomraended  to  be  removed.  Akolah  has  the 
railway  witbin  two  miles  of  it,  and  is  now  the 
ehief  Civil  station  of  West  Berar,  in  the  Hy- 
derahad  Assigned  Territories. — Balfour. 

AKOMANO,  a  name  of  Ahraman.  See  Ab- 
laman  ;  Zoroaster. 

AKOND.  Sans.     Calotropis  giganiea. 

AKORA,  a  Hindn  monastery.  See  Ast- 
bol,  also  Math. — Bat/our, 

aKKOT.  AnAB.  i±>jji  I  Goz.  lL,.^  ) 

?s&s.  Hind.  Mal.  and  Bbng.  Walnut, 
Joglans  regia  ;  also  the  seed  of  Aleurites  triloba. 

AKSU,  a  river  near  Kifri  in  Kurdastart. 
See  Kifri. 

AKU.  TEi.  a  leaf.  Akahi.  pi.  leaves. 

AKU    JEMUDU  or  CHEMUIXJ    efc- 

BiSootfb  :  '^|}tf»^l9.  Eophorbiftnivnlia.  Buck.  E. 

sereifotia.  X. — R.  ii.  467. 

AKUILA-SEMUN-I-HUML  Arab.  Opo- 
balaam. 

AKULKUBKA,  Guz.  Hind.  Pellitory  ; 
Antbenpia  pyrethruro.     See  Akarkara« 

AKXJLMUHT.  Hind.  Cffisalpinia  bondu- 
eella. 

AKULTJ.  TbIt.  £lle.  Tam.  The  leaves  used* 
by  bindua  aa  -platters.     They  are  made  of  the 
ptaaUin  leaf,  Wal&elle.  Tam.  Ariti  aku.  Tel. 
aocl  leaves  of  the  Bnnyan  tree,  Mari  aku,  Tel. 
AMIe.  Tax.  also  of  Bates  frondosa. — Bat/ovr, 

AKUND.  Bbko.  Calotropis  gigantea. 
Bftwm.     Calotropis  liliaoea* 

AKLU  PATHIKAM,  Tel.  e9^«S^ro,  leaves 

•f  CinnanioiiiiiA  eucaftyptoides/  tfeiei—C.  Ma- 
kbatbrum.  B.  ii.  %^7—(y3h.  53d.  The  leavea 
vaed  as  a  spiee  and  medieiDally. 

AKUSALA;  in  baddhiam  demerit,   eonsti^ 
of   '^a*'   privatire  «Dd  KarDM.— il^^dfirr'a 
JEaatens  MmuuAim^  f.  483. 

AKUT  CHUN  I.  Small  mbiea  or  garnaU, 
brought  Tift  Psli  to  Ajmere  and  used  as  aii 
apbradisiae:  one  tola  for  two  lfupaa«.—-(r«i^; 
Mti^Ttp  p.l%f^^  SeeYakni 
.  AKTAB.  Tbe  ddef  town  in  Ami«BB»  on  Ibe 
aigl4  hak  tiX  a  rapid  river.  It  ia  tba  aeat  of  a 
Cownwaaioiief.    The  Btoropeaa  pari  ia  beauti^ 


AK-YAU^  Bdbm.     W^ood  aloes, 

AL  OR   AACH,  BknO;  J  J  Hikd».  Mae. 

Morinda  citrifolia. —  Linn. 

AL,  in  Kabul,  a  fabulons,  prretemalural  be- 
ing, resembling  a  woman  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
named  the  Ghoul  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  The 
Persian  womea  attribute  the  disasters  of 
parturient  women  to  her  malevoTencc—^/firAarei 
jP.   Burton* »  Sindh,  p,  399. 

^ALABANDIC  CABBUNCfLES  of  Pliny^a 
kind  of  garnet,  q.  v. 

ALABASTER,  the  oikaPafTtpoc  of  tbe  Greeks, 
from  Alabastron,  a  village  in  Egypt.  It  is  a 
hydrous  sulphate  of  lime  in  a  peculiar  crystalline 
state,  aometimea  quite  pure^  sometimes  contain* 
ing  small  quantities  of  carbon  or  iron.  It  ia 
very  abandani  in  nature,  and  when  pure  is  of 
spotless  white  and  in  texture  and  colour  ia 
almost  unrivalled  amongst  minerals.  Itisfound 
to  a  large  extent  in  lower  Egypt,  and  perhupa 
this  is  alluded  to  in  2nd  Kings  xxi  and  13. 
It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Boogtee  Hills  near 
«[aoohAbad.  It.  i»  not  known  io  occur  in  India 
proper,  the  images  of  the  Burmese  being  from  a 
stalagtitic  earl^onate  or  granular  carbonate  of 
lime,  though  aomirioBly  called  alabaster. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  a  earbonate  and  a  sui- 
phrale  of  lime.  The  finest  alabasters  are  from 
near  Volterra  in  Tuscany  :  between  Cecina  and 
Leghorn.  An  inferior  kind  oecura  near  Derby  in 
England,  at  Mont  Martre  near  Paris  and  in  tbe 
Tyrolese,  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps.— Aftf^cwi. 
Tomlitt.  Balfour,     See  Gvpsum, 

AL'  ABBAS.  This  race  reigned  ss  khalifa, 
in  Baghdad  IVom  A.  D.  749-50  to  A.  D.  1268-9, 
when  Baghdad  was  besieged  and  token  by 
the  Ali-Khan,  grandson  of  Jenghis  Khan  and 
its  reigning  Khalif,  Mustasem,  put  to  death. 
Ali  Khan  is  the  Hulagu  of  western  authors.— 
T.  Prinsep,  p.  804. 

ALABU.  Bbng.  Bottle-gourd,  Logenaria 
vulgaris. 

ALABUVU,  S.  or  Anopa  kaya.  e«ntti)g5« 
ei^;S"r»o8S.  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  8er, 

AI4ACA,  in  bindu  mythobgy,  the  splendid 
palaee  of  Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth. 

ALACH ANDALU  also  Bobbariu,  ^oiToJfw 

.«r»4j*^.  Doficbos  sinensis — Z.  ^.  ^  A,  771- 

H.  iii.  302,  and  D.  catjang  30d. 
ALACHATA  also  Talantu  tige,  f3vxrk»^ 

ifoo^ftTf.  Ipomseadentata.  WHld.-^R,  \.  477. 

I.  chrysoidea.— ^,  le.  157. 
ALACNUMDA,  a  atream  near  Kedamatb.! 
"^  which  joins  tbe  Bbagaratti  near  Buder^prague. 
-^Fraser'i  Him.  Mount,  p.  ^l. 
,  ALAGILl  GHlTgA.    T*l.    eo^^-^i^w 
Crotalaria  verauco^a,    fEtVir. 
.  ALAKH,  tfte  ^ry  <^r.ca&  if  ike  Osidara  b«|g- 
garsx    6ee  Oadara«  Alakb  oami.  ^ 
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ALATTSIA  LElOPUS. 


ALAKHISTAMI,  n  cIms  of  ^aira  niendi' 
cants  ;  Profesaor  Wilaoa  snys  the  Akkh-llanii 
mendicant  is  a  worshipper  of  the  Alakshja,  the 
indefinable  god,  and  Nama  a  name.  See 
Sanyasi. 

ALALI  MAKA.  Can.  Terminalta  che- 
bula. 

ALAM.  Ar.  a  flag,  a  flag-staff ;  a  stan- 
dard, R  prop. 

ALA  MARAM.  Tah.  ^etyMjnh.  Ficus 
Indica. 

ALAMO.     Sp.    Poplar. 

ALAMPRA,  a  Burmese  monafab,  who  in 
1755  founded  or  re-built  Ranjcoon. 

ALAN^  Uiang)  a  Chinese  weight,  eontaining 
about  8{  zolotnicks. 

ALAN'DAOI  ?  a  class  of  slaves  in  TanMl 
countries* 

ALANGI.  Tam.  «^6ur®R  Alangium 
deca petal  um.  Vahl. 

ALANGIUM  DECAPETALUM.  Lam. 

A,  Lamarckii.  Thw, 

Alaiigiaox  hexapetalum.  ^oxb.  Fl  p,  >>. 

Alangium  tomentoaum.  lam-  D,  C. 

Bagh-aakra      •••    Bfisro.  i  Ankolamu       ...     Sam. 
.Af»iBaruU  mara..      Caw.    ADkoIa. 
^ge  leaved  alan- 


gmm .. 
Akola  .. 
Aokulo 
Ankul... 
Aogolam 
Akarkanta 


Gno. 

...  HiKD. 
•«•  alASB>* 
«••  f» 

...Malbal* 

QlIVD. 


Nieo-cbaka     ... 
Eepaatta  .*. 

AnkoUmu 
Udtiga-... 
Udugu 
Ankola 
!  AlftDgi  maram... 


fi 


SiNOH. 

Tai.. 
»> 

»> 
Savs. 

Tam. 


Kara  Angolam ..  Maleal.  | 

'  This  is  a  small  tree  found  in  rocky  places  in 
the  hotter  and  dryer  pans  of  Ceylon,  in  Coim- 
batore,  in  Cochin  and  Malabar,  and  throughout 
the  Peninsula  of  India.  It  grows  in  Guze- 
rat,  is  common,  on  the  Bombay  side,  both  in 
the  open  country  and  in  some  of  the  jungles 
towards  the  coast,  but,  there,  it  is  less  a  jnn^le 
tree  than  one  found  in  hedges  and  village 
lanes.  It  ^rows  in  the  Khassia  hills,  and  in 
Assam  up  to  the  base  of  the  Himaiayn,  and  is 
found  in  the  Malay  Petiinsula  and  in  Cochin- 
China.  The  wood  is  said  by  Dr.  Boxl>ur^h 
to  be  bpautiful,  and  in  \>v.  Wight's  ex  peri- 
jnentSi  he  found  it  sustain  a  weitiht  of  310  lbs., 
but  neither  Dr,  Wight  nor  Dr.  Gibson  ha.i 
ever  seen  a  ten  inch  plank,  and  Mr.  Eohde 
says  it  wants  size;  Captain  B^xldome,  however, 
de>cnbes  it  as  an  ornamental,  beautiful  wood, 
attaining  a  fair  tysfi  in  the  forests  of  the  Gbda- 
very  and  Circars.  The  astringent  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  Niitives,  its  roots  are  aromatic 
And  used  in  Native  medicine  in  snake  bites. 
— -¥/•.  Jafret/,  Hoxh,  ii:  502.  Tfrn.  Jti^l  and 
Gihon.  Mr.  EtHot,  .  Vdigt  p.  40.  M.  '. JSl ,  /. 
J^.  Afr.  Ro9t4e.  tJ^efal  fUnU.Oaptain  Bed- 
dome,     Thwftiten,  Ek.  IH  Zm^L  tk  pi  I'S-X  * 

AL/VHOIUM:   GLAK»Vi.O»U<U,   'Kkib. ; 
A  small  tree  of  .th«  •ceiftrd  proviace  af  Ceyioa^ 


grows  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  4,000  feet.— 
Thw.  En.  PI.  ZeyL  ii.  p,  188. 

ALANGIUM  HBXAPETALUM.   Z. 


Bevg 


Akarkanta?  ... 

Akola 

Anknlo         ...      Mahb. 

Kara- Angolam  Maleal. 


TJDkofha 
Hind.  \  Nieaehaka 
Wudoga 
Uduga 


SAVSk 

if 
TXL. 


This  tree  is  said  to  grow  ia  Burmah,  Coro* 
mandely  Malabar,  Gumsoor,  Ganjam,  Bengal 
and  Allahabad.  According  to  Captain  Mac- 
donald  it  attains  an  extreme  height  of  30 
feet,  wiih  a  circumference  of  2^  fect^  the 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of 
the  first  branch  being  13  feet.  In  Ganjam 
and  Gumsoor  the  leading  bull  in  a  herd  of 
buffaloes,  has  a  wooden  bell  called  ''  Lodoko" 
attaclied  to  its  neck  which  is  heard  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  jungle,  and  it  is  always 
made  of  this  peculiarly  sonorous  wood.^ 
Rohde.  Mss.  Captain  MncdonaJd  in  M-  3, 
Proceedings.  Usefui  FlnnU, 

ALANGIUM    TOMENTOSUM.     D.    C. 
8vu.  of  Alangium  decapetalum. 
'ALANTWUKZEL.  G£r.  Elecampane. 

ALAOS  river,  a  tri))utary  of  the  Gangea, 
and  the  ancient  Palabroiha  was  built  at  the 
junction.  The  Alaos  was  also  called  the 
Erranboas. 

ALA    FALA.    eseHl^o.     Tel-     Pergnlaria 

pallida,  W.  ^.  A.  conir.  42  ;  Te.  685.— Asdep. 
pal.  li^  ii.  -^8. 

AL  ARAB  AL  ARABA.  pure  Arabs,  the 
descrndents  of  Kahtan  or  Joktan,  the  son  of 
Heber. 

AL'ARAF.  Arab.  The  Mahomf dan  purga- 
tory. 

ALaRANJL    Tel.    t^e-CoS.  Convolvulus 

parvifiorus,  Vahf, — 72.  i.  471. 
•    ALAHANTU.  Tex.   es>e^o^.     Bostellana 

diffusa,    /V^*«. 

ALASvLE.    (V,  Koriti  chettu,)    e5e;;^T(r- 

(ir*diSi3*:».)  Plecosperroum  spinosuro.    Trie. 
ALASENDT.  Mal.  DoHchos  catiaDy« 

ALAT-CHANDUL.  Bbno.  Meihonica  su- 
perl'ft. 

A  LAUD  A  IiEIOPUS.  H..jdg90B.  This 
absolutely  resembles  the  British  skylark  (A. 
arvensis  vel  dulcivox,  Hodgson)^  cxcf^pt  ia 
bejng  smaller.  LencttU  of  wing  3|-  to  3f 
inch,  and  of  tail  2^  in.  This  speeiea  waa 
long  ago  sent  to  the  Bengal  Asialio  Soci^ 
ty*s  raaseam  by-  Mr.  Hodg^n  fronk  Kt>fial  ; 
4'^gnl^'alm  U  the^  eoinmoa  lark  Of  ihe  plains  of 
Ihdia;  vtkii^  ^.  BengsU  Froln  the  latter  Au  lek»> 
pus  may  be  dihtihqirtshdd,  by  its  smaller  bHl 
and  kmger  tnil  Tiie  A.  Malabarida^  Soo^li, 
[A,  ^«tffir^  By^Sf)  appeirs  to  bemersly  A^  euk- 
gcila  ih  .  *iii^h'  alifMdnd  pldmHge<«*««il«.  i9dtf. 
Jonr,  i>.  216.  No.  8  «/lW4..S?e  Mhmthi. 
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ALBATROSS. 


AJJSUMEN. 


ALA-UD-DIN,  MAHOMED  SHAH,  son  of 
SliaikJi  Siiab.  lira  latter  eouquered  Mnlwa ; 
his  son.  Alii-ucl-dm  was  the  leader  of  the  tirst 
mahomedfln  invaders  of  the  Di-khan.  and  took 
the  roa:l  of  the  Viudhya  mountains  somewhere 
near  Ciiik«iidHh,  and  in  A.  D.  1309  lie  an- 
neifsd  Guzeiai  to  Delhi.  See  Guscrat.  Maiwa. 
Saniioria. 

ALAUN.  Ger.  Alum. 
ALBA  ARBOK.  Cijaputi  tree. 

ALr-BAlDAWI,  the  chief  commieatator  of 
the  Koran,  q.  v, 

ALBANIA,  a  country  to  the  east  of 
Kartelmtia,  q  v.  The  Albaniaua  of  Asia  are 
supposed  by  M.  Kuffiii  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  present  Af^^hans.  He  says  that 
they  were  a  warlike  people,  known  as  Aghvan 
or  Avtfban,  that  Afghan  is  a  Gret^k  word,  but 
in  eottspqnertce  of  their  numerous  revolts,  they 
were  transferred  from  one  exircraity  of  Persia 
to  another  and  driven  into  Khorasnn.  The 
Albanians,  says  Burton  are  at  most  half 
Asiatic  as  regards  mauners.  As  in  the  east, 
ireiteraUy,  the  tiost  drinks  of  the  cup,  and  dips 
bis  hand  into  the  dish  before  his  guest,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  master  of  the  house  pre- 
cedes his  visitor  over  the  threshold.  Both 
actions  denote  that  no  treachery  is  possible, 
and  to  reverse  tiiem,  as  amongst  Europeausi 
would  be  a  gross  breach  of  custom,  likely  to 
excite  the  liveliest  suspicions. — Chev,  Bunten. 
Ckennty.  Latham, — Burton* t  Pilgrimage  to 
Meceah,  Fol  I.  p.  199. 

ALBANY  ISLANDS,  in  Torres  Strait,  are 
sitaate<l  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cape 
York,  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Australia.  They 
lie  dose  to  the  mainland,  are  moderately  elevat- 
ed, and  slightly  wooded  with  gum  trees,  but 
covered  with  grass.  They  have  long  been 
known,  and  their  eastern  jside  was  examined 
by  Captain  King,  the  celebrated  Australian 
Hydrographer,  but  the  strait  which  separates 
them  from  the  main-land  Was  surveyed  by  the 
Bnuablcty  tender  to  the  surveying  ship  '^  Fly/' 
and  found  to  be  clear  of  dangers,  with  an 
average  depth  of  14  fathoms.  It  is  suited  for 
a  harbour  of  refuge^  and  a  d^pSt  Cor  carrying 
oa  trade  with  New  Guineai  An  opinion  had 
long  heen  entertained  that  the  natives  of  the 
north  eastern  parts  of  Australia  are  less  friendly 
to  strangers  than  the  other  tribes  of  this  conti- 
aeut,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  massacre  of 
Vr.  Kennedy,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
bis  party,  when  explorii\g  the  country  between 
Bockiugham  Bay  and  Cape  York,^/(7»r.  Ind. 
Jreh 

ALBARICOQfJE.     Sp^  Armepiaca  vulgaris. 

AI2ATBOSS,    Siver^  birds  with  this  name 


m  lamiUar  to  all  tnvettBrs  in  the  aouiliem  seas 

-OMMWNi  AlbatroH;^  Pioaedea  c&nlans )  cation  iittdcr  a  moderate  heat. 
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of  Linnssos,  being  very  common.  D.  fuligiti- 
osa  of  Latham  is  also  to  be  seen,  and  D.  chloro- 
rynchiis  Lath,  also  met  with.  Mariners  disiin- 
iTuiah  them  by  other  names.  Diomedea  exuUns. 
Lini^  is  the  wanJering  Altiairoas.  Ttte  0. 
spadicea,  is  the  green-bill  or  Nelly  of  snilors.  D. 
chlororynchuBj  their  molhmaux  or  yellow-biU, 
and  1>.   fttiiginosa,  the  sooty  albatross. 

ALBICORE,  the  Scomber  thynnos,  linn* 
tin  inhabitant  of  the  southern  seas,  the  )>ack 
is  bri}£ht  purple  with  a  golden  tint ;  eyes  larice 
and  silvery,  brlly  silvery,  with  a  piny  of 
iridescent  colours,  is  in  length  from  3  to  6  feet. 
—  Ben,  p.  23. 

ALBINO.  This  variation  from  natural 
colours  is  met  with  frequently  in  all  Asiatic 
co'iutries,  in  Soutlicrn  A«ia,  in  Hindustan, 
Peninsular  India,  Siam,  the  MaUy  States  and 
l£astern  Archipelago,  and  when  occurring  in 
man  it  is  more  noticed  than  among<>t  the  fairer 
races  of  Europe,  because  of  the  «*ontra8t  with 
those  around  them  and  because  of  the  scant 
apparel  in  use.  Albino  men  or  women  are 
not  regHrded  with  any  peculiar  feelings,  being 
familiar  to  all,  and  it  is  not  men  and  women 
oply,  but  in  Asia,  elephants,  buffaloes,  monkeys 
and  crows  are  also  met  with.  White  crowa 
with  pink  eyes,  also  white  deer,  occur  in  Tip- 
perah,  albino  crows  are  not  uncommon  in 
Malabar  and  albino  monkeys  in  Ce>lon,  but 
a  kind  of  white  monkey  of  Ceylon  has  been 
said  not  to  be  albino,  though  doubtless  so,  and 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  king  of  Burmah  is  lord 
of  the  White  Elephant.— ^«//tf«r.  See  Kyans  ; 
Yule*s  Embassy  ;  Madras  Museum  Becords. 

ALBI2ZIA,  a  genus  of  plants  into  which 
some  of  the  Acacias  have  been,  placed,  (See 
Acacia  elata.  Ac.  stipolata),  an  undefined 
species  of  the  genus  may  here  be  noticed. 

ALBIZZIA,  Sp.  Kokoh.  Bubm.  A  tree  of 
the  northern  district  of  Pegu,  on  and  near  the 
hills.  The  wood  is  valued  by  the  natives  as 
much  as  the  Padouk,  Pterocarpus  dalbergioades, 
or  even  more  so.  It  is  used  for  cart-wheels, 
oil-presses,  and  canoes.  In  the  Prome  district 
a  special  tax  was  levied  on  the  felling  of  **  Ko- 
koh**  and  "  Padouk,"  under  the  Burmese  rule. 
Large  trees  are  becomiug  very  scarce  in  the 
Irrawaddy  valley,  but  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  Toungoo  district.— CaZ.  CcU.  Ex.  1862. 

AL-BORDSH,  the  Haro-berzeaiU  of  the 
anoients  is  snppoaed  to  be  on  the  western  slope 
of  Belur  Tagh,  on  the  high  land  of  Pamir. 
See  Arian. 

ALBUMEN  occurs  abundantly  in  nature^ 
both  amongst  plants  ^nd  animals,  as  in  the 
white  of  e^^  the  saps  and  juices  of  vegetables, 
and  is  its^  largely  as  food,  and  in  the  arts 
its  chief  vahte  in  these  being  its  fadle  solidifi- 


JILB. 


A-LE. 


ALBUQU^QUE.  Don  AlphoDzX)  de 
Albuqiierque,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
kma  of  Portugul^  was  seut  4o  the  Indies,  iu 
1<506  ;  he  took  Muscat,  end  the  Curia  Muris 
iskiids  and  other  imf>ortant  places  on  both 
sides  of  the  Arnbian  Gulph.  On  the  18th 
February  1 513,  he  -staFted  from  India  on  an 
expedition  consisting  of  20  ships,  manned  by 
1,}700  Portuguese  and  800  Indians,  and  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  take  Aden  by  escalade*  lie 
afterwai'ds  wintered  at  the  island  of  Kamaran, 
unci  retwned  from  the  Bed  8ea«  He  landed  on 
Ferim  islaad,  in  1513,  on  his  return  from  the 
Hed  Sea,  erected  a  high  cross  and  called  it  Vera 
Crcz.  De  Barras,  the  historian  was  his  com- 
paniou.— P/iJ-j/arV*  Aden.  See  De  Barras  ; 
Perlm. 

ALBYROUNT,  a  colemporary  of  Avicenna 
who  served  under  Mahmud  of  Oh»zni  in  the 
1 1th  -century.  He  mentioned  the  dieappewrance 
from  Ceylon,  of  the  pearl  oyster  and  their  ap- 
pearance at  Sofala,  in  the  country  of  the  Zends. 
— TennariVs  Ceylon.     See  Pearls. 

ALCANFOR.     Port,  Sp.   Camphor. 

ALCAPPARRIS.     Sp.   Capers. 

ALCEDO.  A  genus  of  king  fishers,  several 
of  wliich  occur  in  India^ 

AL-CEMEIUCUM.     Eagle-wood. 

ALCESTE  ISLAND,  is  in  the  gulph  of 
Pe-che-lee,  near  the  Shan  Tung  promontory  in 
kt.  87^  25'  N.  Ion.  122^  15'  E.— i^or«- 
burgh. 

ALCIPPE  NIGRIFRONS,  Blyth,  J,  A.  S. 
XVUI.  815, 

ALCIPPE  NIPALENSIS,  (v.  SivaNipa- 
lensis,)  Hodgson,  is  common  iu  the  Hima- 
laya,   but  local,  in'  hilly  jungles  up  to   4,000 

feet. 
ALDROVANOA  VESICULOSA.   Lim. 
A.    verticillata.  RoxbA\,\l2: 

Maltkajhanji ...Bmro. 

A  herbaceous  plant  of  Europe  and  Benga^ 
with  small  white  flowers. —  Voigi, 

ALE.  The  bitter  ales  manufactured  at 
Burton-upon-Trent,  have  for  many  years, 
been  most  extensively  imported  into  India. 
Burton  brewers  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  beer,  and  their  success  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
w(b11  water  used  :  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
their  fame  has  been  acquired  by  the  use  of  the 
best  materials  and  employing  great  care  in  the 
process.  On  analysis,  the  wster  is  found  to 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a 
good  deal  of  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  mag- 
nesia, and  a  considerable  amoaut  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  state 
of  carbonate,  being  held  in  solution  by  earbonic 
acid,  the  excess  of  which  is  so  great  as  to 
redden  litmus  paper.  The  Burton  well  water, 
therefore^  is  a  hard  wateri  and  mi^ht  be  regard- 
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ed  as  but  ill^dapted  for  the  purpose  oQyrswinjr, 
but  the  boiling  expels  the  excess  of  oariwiiitf' 
acid  in  the  water,  which  kept  the  carbonates- 
of  lime  and  magnesia  in  solution  :  and  these' 
salts  are  precipitated.  Again,  the  alkaline 
phosphates  present  in  malt  have  the  power  of 
decomposing  and  precipitating  sulphate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  lime  and  a  soluble  alkaline- 
sulphate  being  formed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime  so  formed  is  redissolved 
in  the  acid  formed  during  fermentation.  The 
water,  from  bein^:  at  first  hard,  thus  becomes 
comparatively  soft,  and  in  this  state  is  well 
suited  for  the  extraction  of  the  active  proper- 
ties of  the  malt  and  hops  used  in  the  maiiufac*- 
ture  of  bitter  beer.  The  water  used  is  remark* 
able  from  its  complete  freedom  from  organic 
matter.  The  Burton  ales  speedily  become  bright 
and  clear,  never  require  finings  to  be  employed  ; 
and  are  fit  for  use  almost  as  soot^as  brewed.' 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  clepurnting  power 
of  lime,  to  the  presence  of  which  iu  the  Burton 
water  and  its  precipitation  during  the  boiling, 
tl)e  transparency  and  brightneas  of  the  beer  are 
attributable.  An  analysis  shows  tae  following 
results  as  the  contents  of  an  imperial  gallon : — 


Messbs. 

ALIiSOP  U  SOUR, 

B&J5WJU>, 

M1S8K8, 
BassAKdOO. 

BjEWgD, 

a* 

I 

Grains. 
S30 

9.no 

750 

3.1B0 

3,SS0 

6S.000 

70000 

Sag 
Ik's* 

Grains. 

S90 

3,930 

7G0 

6.080 

3.983 

60,937 

*!«  . 

Grains. 
420 

s,e«o 
soo 

Sugar, ^ 

^'ttiiif .. •...•«•••■ 

muer  Extxaet,.. 

TOtCl  Solid,....  ..a  •••..•...• 

Alcohol  of  spe :  gr :  791 
Witer,.. ^... 

Grains. 
900 

2,oao 
sio 

8,090  ' 
3.540 
63,370 

70-000 

8,8«0 

3.-744 

63,376 

70-eoo 

jPcr  centatre  of  Alcohol... 

70HH>0 

The  above  general  analysis  shows  that  the  bitter 
beers  of  Messrs.  Allsop  and  Sons,  and  of 
Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.,  contain  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  alcohol,  and  an  unusually  la^ge 
quantity  of  bitter  extract,  consisting'  of  the 
extract  of  hops.  The  specific  gravity  of  their 
beers  of  various  ages,  was  ifound  to  vary : 
the  former  from  1007  to  1020,  and  the 
latter  1008  to  1024;  as  a  rule  the  solid  con- 
tents and  extractive  matter  of  beer  is  greatest 
in  the  newest  and  strongest  beers,  and  these 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  indicated  by  the 
specific  gravity.  Dr.  Hassal  reports,  that,  after 
the  most  scmtiniziuj?  -examination,  inicroscopi. 
cal,  chemical  and  physiological,  the  examiners 
failed  to  detect  any  other  ingredients  than  the 
products  of  malt  and  hops,  and  the  constituents 
of  pure  spring  water.  From  the  pure  and 
wholesome  nature  of  tke  ingredients  employed, 
the  mod^xftte  ptoportm  ef  idoohoi  prasont^ 


ALEBFO  6£KKA. 


ALKXA50ER  HI. 


lad  ikt  very  conaaderable  qntntily  of  aromatic 
attodyBB  bitter,  derived  Arom  bops,  oootaioed  in 
ihmm  beerSy  tiiej  lead  to  preserve  tbe  toue  and 
vigour  of  tbe  stooiacb,  aod  eoncJiioe  to  the 
nstoration  of  the  health  of  that  organ  when  in 
aetateof  weskness  or  debility.  These  bitter 
been  differ  from  all  other  preparatioos  of  raslt, 
in  eoitiaiuiaf^  a  smaller  amount  of  extraetive 
naUer,  thus  beiog  leta  viscid  and  saocbarine, 
sad  eonaoqaently  more  easy  of  digestion  ;  they 
reteasble,  indeed,  from  their  lightness,  a  wine 
of  aaaU  raiber  than  any  ordinary  fermented  in- 
fosion,  aad  they  sre  strongly  rseommended  by 
the  Boedieal  profession.  The  various  firms, 
voder  whose  names  beers  appear  in  the  mar- 
kst  ia  India  are  merely  agents  for  Messrs. 
Allsop  and  Buss.  In  the  year  18t5S,  there  wsa 
exported  from  Great  Britain,  to  Aden,  British 
Indw,  ChiHa^aail  Hongkong  103,130  barrels 
of  beer  and  ale,  the  deekred  vsloe  of  which 
was  £295,481,  and  the  four  years  1858-53 
to  1655-56  inclusive,  Madms  imported  it- to 
the  ▼aloe  of  Bupees  1 6,86,009.  ^i/moZ.  448. 
Trmde  SUUmtni.  Balf,  Oommncial  PfoducU. 

ALEC  lOEIA  JUBATA,  Kek  Kieo,  Kumree. 
This  lichen  is  gelatinous  and  eaten  by  tbe 
latrves  with  rice* 

ALEM;V£E££.  Tam.  Unseed  :  Beng.  Com- 


ALEPf,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  MNlabar,  in 
IIU  9^  30'  N.  and  27  miles  from  Cochin,  it  is 
sttoated  in  the  {erriiories  of  Travancore  and 
is  a  dep6t  for  the  timber  ft*om  the  territories 
of  the  rajah  of  Travancore. — Uufburgk-  BnuL 

ALEPPO,  the  ancient  Berroea,  is  stvled  by 

the  natives   Haleb-usShabha.     It  is  76  miles 

island,  from  Iskanderoon  in  L.  36.   11.  215. 

N.  k  L.  37^  9.  E.   and  from  Antioeh  by  the 

road  90  miles.     It  probably  first  rose  in  to 

uvportanee    on   tbe  destruction   of  Palmyra, 

to  which  it  auoeeeded  and  like  Palmyra  it  was 

admirably  situated  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 

loloagas  the  communication  with  the  east,  by 

the  daert«  was  the  ooly  one  known  and  the 

pnidttctions*   of    Persia     and     India     were 

hioyghi  hither  by  caravans  from  Bagdad  and 

I.  Aleppo  standa  in  an  open  plain,  en* 

at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  by  low 

Uttsnndthe  city  ia  about  three  miles  and  a 

kalf  in  eireomference  soironnded  by  walls  of 

etoae»  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  twenty 

l^e  population  is  estimated  at  about 

1M,000 ;  Torks  and  Ambsv  70,000 ;  Christians 

sfril  denominations,  15,000;  Jews,  10,()|iK) ; 

hat  thb  is  probably  three  times  the  true  census, 

The  srartike  Bblnds  in  Behichistan  -  are  said 

Is  have  been    brought  from  Aleppo.-^  Toy hr'i 

Ssfaertt,    f.    213.    RMmion't    TraveU,    Vol. 

it  p.  253.     See  Kelat,  p.  488,  498  and  496 

of  Cye.  lod.  Sop.  p.  IL 

ALEPPO  SENNA.  See  Cania  oboTat 
ai  OHaio  ptaiita. 


ALEUUITES  TRILOBA.  Fobst. 

Camirium  cordifolinm.  Gari» 
Juglaus  oamirium.  Lour, 


Tui  Tui Aus. 

Akrot  ...  fiaMo. 

BelgauDi  Walout.,   Eva. 

Couutry  Walnut..       ^ 
Lumbaa  g-uu  t-tree 
Molucca  tree.    ... 


II 
ff 


Akrot  ...      Hintk 

tiijli  Badsm...  „   • 

Kamari.       ...      Javait, 
Akrot.  ...   Haleai^ 

Ranari         ...     Malay. 
TeaiJy  ...      Tahiti, 

The  Oil. 

Kekune  ?     Lambang  ? 

Kekut  ?     Lambang  ? 

This  proline  large  sized  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
Society  Islands  from  which  it  aras  inlroduoed 
inio  India,  and  a  variety  of  it,  the  A  Moluc- 
censis,     known    to   the   Javanese    undc-r   the 
name  of   Kamira  is  well  known  in  Australia.  A- 
triloba   is  now  indigenous  in  severitl-  parts  of 
India,  the   Moluccas,  Java,  the  Malay  Islands, 
Ceylon,  plentiful  nrar    Hyderabad  of  the  Dek* 
han,  iu  the  Southern   Mahratta  country  about 
Belgaum,  in    fieugal  and  Assam.    Alibost  all 
parts'  of  it,  are  covered    wiih  a  farinaeeous 
substance,  and   a   gumm^    substance    exudes 
from   the   seeds   (as  also,  it  is   said,  from  the 
tree   itself),    which    is   chewed  bv  the  native^ 
of  Tahiti.     The  quniity  of  its  wood  is  unknown. 
It  has  been  introduced  from  the  Moluccas  into 
Java,  where  it  is  grown  as  a  shade  to  the  nut- 
meg plantations.   In  Java  the  cultivated  nut  is 
eaten  as  a    fruit,  and  the  flavour  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  almond.     The  fruit  of  the 
uncultivated  variety,  of  the  Canari  tree  produces 
a  nut  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  clear  oil 
it  contains,  which  is  collected  in  large  quantities 
by   the  iu^nbitants  of  the   Moluccas,  and   is 
palatable  and  in  general  use  for  cooking  and 
burning   in   lamps.     In     fact     it     there  su- 
persedes cocoanut  oil»  which   is   scarce.     In 
Tahiti,   tissues  are  made  from  the  bi«rk   but 
its  most  valuable  product  is  its  fruit,  which 
is  roundish,  two  celled,  esch   containing  a  nut 
resembling  in   flavour   the   filbert  or  English 
walnut.     The  nuts,  strung  on  a  thin    slip  of 
bamboo  are   burned   as  a   candle-     They   are. 
considered   aphrodisiac  in  the   Moluccas  but* 
this  c%n  only  be  from  the  oil  they  contain  and 
like  otkier  similar  fruits  are  apt  to   purge  and 
produce  colic,  unless  roasted,  or  krpi   for  a . 
year.     About  50  per  cent,   (or  according  to 
Simmonds  31  ^  Oaliona  of  the  nut  yi«ld  10  gal- 
lons,)   of  a    useful,    fine,    clear,  Ismp  oil.— - 
lUtxb.  n.  Jm4,  III.  UQ.  H09,  p.  657,  f^oiffi.  159- 
£xhib.  rf  1862.  Jaw,  Cat.  Jiadr,  Ex.  Jur.  Re- 
ports.   Jafrey.    Riddel/.     Useful  Plants,    Sim" 
monds'  Commereial    Products.   Agri,  Sort,  Soe* 
of  India^  vol.  viih  p.  220. 

ALfiUBlTES  LAc:CIF£RUH,istheSott- 
lera  laccifcra,  Voigt.  q.  v. 

ALEXANDER  III.,  of  Haoedon  styled  the 
Great,  aras  the  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon:  After 
set^ttg  affain  at  home,  he  directed  his  anas 
to  the  easti  and   in  the  course  of  eleven 
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years,  made  sack  iiuprefifiionB  on  ihe  coanliies 
lie  overraa  or  matoiied  ttirouif:h  that  to  this 
day  his  name,  cities  that  he  built  and  dynas- 
ties to  which  he  iiave  origin,  continue.  He 
succeeded  hit  murdert^d  fNihcr  Philip,  B.  C. 
^36,  crossed  the  Heli«^pont  in  884,  fought 
the  battle  of  [ssus,  in  888  ;  conqucre  l  E^ypt 
In  381,  and  the  tame  year  defeated  Darius  at 
Onn^amela, — the  following  >ear,  830,  Dariut 
was  raur<iered  by  Bessus  at  Bactrin.  AlexHnder 
crossed  tiie  Indus  into  In(li0  in  8*27,  reached 
Sii^a  in  325,  Hiid  Babvlon  the  same  year,  and 
in  323  he  died.  The  duration  of  his  successes 
Has  doubtless  sprung  from  VHriuus  chuscs. 
His  mode  of  settling  the  Egyptian  Guvern- 
meni  is  mentioned  by  Sliarpe  ha  the  earliest 
instance  that  hittory  has  recorded  of  a  conquer- 
or governing  a  province  according  to  its  own 
laws,  and  allowing  the  religion  of  the  conquer- 
ed to  remain  as  the  established  religion  of  the 
State  ;  and  the  lem^th  of  time  that  tlie  Grssco- 
Egyptian  monarchy  lasted,  and  the  splendour 
with  which  it  shone,  prove  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  the  founder.  This  example  has 
been  copied,  with  equal  success,  in  British 
Colonial  and  Indian  Governments;  but  we  do 
not  know  whetfier  Alexander  had  any  example 
to  ifuide  his  views,  or  whether  his  own  good 
sense  pointed  out  to  him  the  follv  of  liiose 
who  wished  to  make  a  people  open  not  only 
their  gates  to  the  garrisons,  but  their  minds 
to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  conquerors. 
At  any  rate  the  highest  meed  of  praise  is  due 
to  the  statesman,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
who  first  taught  the  world  this  lesson  of  states- 
manlike wisdom  and  religious 'humanity. 
Except  Alexander,  all  the  great  conquerors 
of  Hindustan  have  sprung  from  the  frontier 
provinces  towards  Tarlary,  and  the  norihern 
parts  of  Persia,  and  their  routes  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  have  led  through  the 
Panjab.  They  have,  therefore,  generally  pene- 
trated into  India  by  the  way  of  Cabul,  Canda- 
har,  and  G]\'\tm.  —  {Ckatfidd's  Hinduoitan,  p, 
20,  2i)  a  route  still  followed. 

Major  Rennel  apprehends  that  Alexander 
never  greatly  deviated  from  the  direct  line  of 
march,  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  or  the  ratige 
of  mountains  called  Hindoo  Koh,  to  the  Indus 
near  Puckholi,  or  Peucelaotis.  His  route  from 
the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Se^,  lay 
through  Aria,  Zaranea,  &c.,  to  Arachosia,  or 
the  modern  Herat,  Zarang,  and  Arokhatre,  to 
the  S,  of  Candahar  ;  thence  he  marched  towards 
Qabul  and  Gbizni,  crossing  mountains  covered 
with  snow.  In  order  to  chastize  Bessus^ 
who  hnd  fled  into  Kactria  he  passed  the  moun- 
tains between  Ghorbund  and  Bamian,  at 
wh<>se  foot  geographers  have  piaoed  ihe  P.aro- 
pMnisan  Alexandria  the  first  atatioui  ^  his 

fuUM  sMurch  tewarik  tbe  CophisAies^  ^  ih« 


Alexander  set  out  from  Aradioi^iia  (vhidi 
seema  to  beadmitted  to  be  Heiat),  and  procfisd* 
ed  ift  punuii  of  one  of  the  manlerere  of 
Darius  to  che  royal  city  of  the  Zarank8Bi«  wiiich 
is  recognised  in  Zaraug,  an  ancient  name  for 
the  capital  of  Sistam  He  theuce  directed  hie 
mareh  towards  Baetria,  and  on  his  way  reoeiT* 
ed  tiie  eut> mission  of  the  Drani£»,  the  Gedro* 
sians,  ai*d  the  Araciiotians.  He  then  eame  to 
the  Indiana  bordering  on  the  Araehoiiana* 
ThrouKh  all  these  nations  he  suffered  much 
fioni  anow  and  want  of  pruviaioofl.  He  nt-xt 
proceeded  to  Gaucaaua,  at  the  toot  of  which  be 
jfbundt-d  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  croaseil 
the  mountains  intu  Baoiria. 

The  DrangflD  are  probably  the  same  aa  the 
Zf  ranges  :  Arachotia  is  explaine<i  by  Sirabo  lo 
extend  to  the  Indus,  and  (jedrosiH  certainlv  lajr 
along  the  aen.  There  are  two  wvys  from  Siatan 
to  Bactria,  one  by  Herat,  and  the  other  by 
the  pass  of  Hindu  Cush,  north  of  Cabul,  this 
mountains  between  those  points  being  impassa* 
ble,  especially  in  winter,  whiru  Uiis  mHroh  took 
place,  Alexander  took  the  eastern  road,  iind  if 
he  had  marched  direct  to  Baotria,  as  roi}eht  be 
supposed  from  the  proceeding  passage,  he  could 
have  met  with  no  snow  at  any  time  of  the  yeitr^ 
until  he  got  a  good  deal  to  the  east  of  Canda- 
har, and  he  must  have  left  Gedrosia  very  far 
to  hia  right.  The  murderer  of  whom  he  waa 
in  pursuit  waa  made  over  to  him  by  thB 
Indians.  * 

The  Cabul  river,  therefore,  must  be  the 
Cophenes^  and  the  Indians  are  under  the  moun- 
tains betwean  it,  its  upper  branch  ftlie  Punjsttir 
river)  and  the  Indus. 

The  city  that  Alexander  built  in  his  route 
eastwards  towards  the  Indus  he  gave  his  own 
name  to,  but  ks  name  and  its  particular  aite 
have  been  lost.  It  was  called  Alexandria  and 
was  near  the  Caucasus,  and  Bennell  points  to 
Bamian  as  the  quarter  in  which  he  would  place 
it.  General  Ferrier  mentions  that  the  fortified 
town  of  Herat,  is  suppose^l  to  have  been  foun4ed 
by  Alexander  the  Great*  but  he  does  not  quote 
his  authority.  This. city  lie  tells  us  is  a  qua* 
drangle  of  3  i  miles  loi^  on  the  north  and  aoutk 
sides,  and  rather  more  on  the  east  and  weel. 
Its  extent  would  be  imooenae  if  all  the  auburbe 
were  included,  particularly  those  atretching  to 
tha  west  of  the  town  beyond  the  Darwazah*i* 
Irak.  General  Ferrier  thinks  that  Alexandria 
was  probably  at  Bcaram,  25  railea  N-  1& 
E.  fiom  Cabul,  the  ruins  of  which  aie  desciib* 
ed  in  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Maason,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society^  of  Calcattag 
Vol.  V.  p.  1. 

Becent    tr^vellera,'  Bumea^    Maeaon,    and 

Ferrier,  met  with  tribes  whp  claim  a  (irecian 

descent*    According  to  fiur^es,  the  Mur  of  Ba* 

dftkhaban,  tba  ^hiaf  of  Darwaz  in  ^e  vaUey 

1  of  the  Oxus^  and  the  chiefs  eajf^nrard  of  D^irwy^. 
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vko  oeeopy  tlie  proTidoea  of  Ktilal»»  SliiighiHm, 
and  Wakhan  north  of  tbe  Oxqs  ;  also  the  hill 
ftates  of  Ckttral,  Gilp^it  and  Ukardo^  are  all 
held  by  ehiefa  who  claim  a  Greetan  dtraecnt. 

m 

The  whole  of  the  priscea  who  claim  deaceni 
from  AJexander  are  Tajiks  who  inhabited  this 
cauntiy  before  it  waa  overniii  by  Turki  or  Tar- 


were  brongbl  OTerknd,  in  the  meanwhile  anraa* 
ing  Forua  by  marching  and  eouBter-marching 
hia  troopa  along  tlie  banks  of  the  river,  as  if 
aearclanic  for  a  ford.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
boats,  he  passed  tbe  river  at  Jelalpore,  114 
miles  from  Attoek,  wbere  it  is,  in  the  rainy 
season,  upwards   of  a   mile  broad,  and  never 


tar  tribes.  Tbe  THJika  now  mahomedans  regard    fordable*     Mr   Eipiiinstone  crossed  the  nvev 


Ate&ander  ae  •  pro o bet.  The  Badakahan 
famiiy  are  fair  but  present  notliing  in  form  or 
ftatnre  resembling  tbe  Greek.  They  are  not 
■nlike  the  modern  Persian,  and  there  is  n  decid- 
ed contrast  between  them^the  Turk  and  U&bfk. 


at  yiis  very  pass,  and  its  features  were  found 
to  tally  exactly  wiih  the  description  given  by 
the  Greek  writers.  In  the  battle  whirh  en- 
sued,  Porua  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner* 
It  was  at   this   part   of  the  Hydaapes,   on  its 


Bennell  tskes  it  for  gtanied  tbathecrosaed  the  1  ri^ht  or  wesiern  bank  thnt  the  conqneror,  in 
Indos,  at,,  or  near  iite  site  of  Attoek,  be-  >  commnnioralion  of  this  event,  built  the  cities 
canse  it  is  the  pass  leading  from  the  qtiarter  of  Nicma  and  Buoepbalia.  He  built  a  third 
of  Gabul  and  Hijore)  from  whence  Alexander  city  on  the  Acesint-s.  After  the  defeat  of  POi- 
eame.  As  Alexander  entered  India  at  the  very  |  rus,  Alexander  marched  across  the  Doftb 
pofRt  wbere  it  ia  moat  easily  assailed,  he  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Acesines,  des*- 
pasaarl  the  Indus  in  the  diairict  of  PeuoeUotis  crii>ed  as  a  flat  and  rich  eoiintry,  throu)£.h 
(as  Arrtan  writes  the  name^  or  Peucotattis  the  territories  of  Porus,  passed  the  latter 
(aeeording  to  StraboK  and  Bennell  stipposes  i  river,  and  advanced  to  ihe  iiydtaotes  (Eavi), 
that  he  crossed  Ihe  river  at  Attoek  where  it  where  he  captured  Bangaht,  represented  to  be  a 
was  passed  by  sabaeqnent  cotiquerors.  The  strong  city  of  the  (Jath^ei  (the  modern  Cathi)^ 
briilfre  of  boata  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  moat  valiant  and  skilful  in  war  of  all  the 
Hepbiestion  and  their  ally  Taxiles,  as  described  Indians.  A  body  of  the  Gatheei  waa  encamped 
hj  Arrian,  eorrespomis  very  nearly  with  before  tbe  city,  which  Alexander,  having  defeatr 
that  nsed  at  ihe  present  day.  Boats  are  fixed  ed  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  and  razed. 
in  the  alream  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  8anKala  is  suppose^l  to  have  been  situated  to 
by  akeletoa  ffsmeworks  of  woo<l  filled  with  the  southeast  of  Lahore ;  and  Burues  states 
stones,  and  the  c*>tnrannieHiion  is  completed  by  that  there  are  the  remaina  of  a  rity  answering 
phmks  eovared  with  mud.  Having  effected  to  Bans^aln  in  the  vicinity  south-east  of  that 
his  passage  in  the  months  of  May,  B.  C  327  capitnl.  From  hence,,  tbe  c.inqueror  marched 
he  halted  his  army  for  thirty  days,  to  refresh  to  the  Uyphasis  (Bea^),  whether  above,  or  t^ 
the  soldiers,  who  had  sndsfjcone  severe  service  more  probable  below,  its  junction  with  the 
in  fighting  their  way  to  the  river  throuieh  the  Sutlej,  is  not  quite  clear.  His  historians  do  no^ 
warlike  and  ferocious  tj'ibes  which  inhabited  mention  the  latter  river,  and  they  allude  to  a 
the  moaneainoos  districts  on  the  other  side,  desert  beyond  the  Hypliasis,  which  exists 
This  portion  of  India  waa  then  partitioned  below  the  cottflux  of  tbe  two  rivers.  Here 
anoiiKst  a  great  niunber  of  petty  prinees,  in-  \  the  aolciiers  received  sueli  appalling  accounts 
dependwt  of,  and  often  in  hostility  with,  each  |  of  the  dearrts  they  would  have  to  pass,  and 
a&her.  At  this  critical  period,  two  of  the  of  the  c«*unt less  hosts  assembled  to  oppose  their 
most  powerful  of  these  Bajas,  named  Tnxiles  progress,  that,  struck  with  consternation,  and 
and  Forns,  were  at  war,  and  the  former,  in  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  suffering,  they  refused 
Oder  to  crnsh  his  adversury,   joined  the  invad-  i  to  march  farther,  and  Alexander  was  constjraiift* 


The   territory  of  Taxilea  appears   to  hsve 
the  Doab   between    the   Indus  and  the 


ed  to  leive  orders  fur  iheir  return. 

Some  traditions,  of  Alexander  exist  in  the 


Hyditfipes    (Jeltim)  ;  that  of  Potus,  who  had  \  Ki^jpoot  state  of  Bikanir  :  a  ruiu  near  Pando- 

Bttbdiied  naost  of  hia  neiKhbours,  exteniied  as  |ir  is  said  to  be  tlie  remains  of  tlie  capital  of  a 

iwas   the  Hyphasia.     Alexander  had  an  army  prince  of  this  reMion   ptAnished  ^y  Um  Maee- 

ef  IS^JOOO  men,  15,(H>0  beina  cavalry,  with  a  doninn  eonqueror. 

fMaC  nnnber  of  elephants.     Thist  force  inelud«        This,  therWore,    was  the    extreme,  limit  of 

4ed  •  larf^e  body  of  hardy  mereenaries  from  the  Alexander's  proeiess  eastward.     He  recros^ad 

hihi    w«8S  of  the  Indus  and  north   of  the  successively  the  HydraoteSi.  the  AoesinoSi.  and  the 


tmjfaib,    onder  a  ehieC  named  A vbisares.     At 
the  bead  of  this  force  he  roarebed  to,  the  Hy- 


Hydaspea,  where  a  large  feet  had  been  prepHfr 
ed  f«»f  ft  <hsseent  of  Uiat  riven     The  boats,  809 
hieb    he  rtechad  in   the  moaih .  of  |  in  nntnber,  wejre  bsill  of  timber  procured  frqifi 
Aajput.     On  the  o^her  (left)  side  of  the  rivtef,  |  the  oKiuntains*  and  Bvrnea  save  that  ia  none* 
■a  posted  with  30^000  infantry,  4',00Q    of  the  other   Punjab  rivers  ave  muqk.trecp 
tW  eWphUnts,  ani  380  war  oharlots. !  (1|eoder.:a.ki(id  of  cedar)  8oat«d  doirn,  nor  dp 
ea;  fiitiloe  the  siviermucii  swollen. Jby  |  ibirci  ettjatt  sach    faeilidi^s    (qx  eanatmetiBg 
Ike  wm9^  sentTar  beats  kom  th^  In^ie^  which  I  vsMels,  m  ul  Ihe  idmau    Aboiit  tiUB  ttiddk  of 
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November,  B.  C.  327,  Alexander  who  had  been 
in  the  field  since  May,  therefore  ell  through 
rainy  season,  embarked  on  board  one  of  liis 
TesseU,  and  .whilst  the  fleet,  which  he  com- 
manded  in  person,  dropped  down  the  stream 
two  divisions  of  the  army  marched  along  the 
Hydaspes,  and  a  third  along  the  Acesines,  to  the 
eonfluenoe  of  these  streams,  w4)ere after  a  voyau:e 
of  five  days  the  fleet  arrived  mach  ^at* 
tered.  The  Or^ek  historians,  as  well  as  those  of 
Timur  describe  the  confluence  as  accompanied 
by  terrific  violence,  whereas  Burnes,  who  saw 
the  waters  at  their  heiuht,  says  that  the  jnnc- 
tion  is  effected  "  with  a  murmnring  noise"  but 
the  velocity  of  the  current  is  inconsiderable. 
The  army  was  now  distributed  into  four  divi- 
sions, three  of  which  marched  at  some  distance 
from  each  otuer  in  parallel  columns,  whilst 
the  fourth,  nuder  the  king,  advanced  inland, 
from  the  river,  to  drive  the  Malli  into  the  other 
flivisions.  On  arriving  at  the  junction  of  the 
Hvdraotes  with  the  Acesines,  the  king  had 
several  combats  with  this  tribe,  whose  capital 
he  took  pursuing  them  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Hydraotes.  In  these  conflicts  Alexander  ex- 
hibited much  courage,  exposing  himself  to 
great  personal  danger,  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed with  an  arrow.  Thenre  he  marched  into  the 
countries  of  king  Musicanns,  king  Oxyeanus, 
^u-Musa  Khan  the  Sindoraanni  (the  Sindians) 
and  other  districts  on  the  Lower  Indus.  Sub- 
sequently, deputies  from  the  Malli  and  the  Oxy- 
dracem  came,  with  preteuts,  to  solicit  peace, 
alleging,  by  way  of  excuse  for  4heir  obstinate 
Tcsistanee  to  the  Oreeks,  their  strong  love  of 
liberty. 

Descending  the  Indus,  AIexand(>r  arrived  at 
Patala  (Tatta)  but  Wood  prefers  the  site  of 
Jerk,  '*  where  the  river  divides  into  two  great 
branches."  According  to  Arrian,  Patala,  in  the 
Indian  tonaue,  signified  the  same  as  delta  in 
the  Oreek-  Alexander  proceeded  down  one  of 
the  branches  (probably  the  Piti)  to  the  sea,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Patala,  whence,  leaving 
his  fleet  wiih  Nesrchns  he  marched  with  his  ar- 
my to  Persia  by  way  of  Gedrosia  (Mekran)  and 
Caramania  (Kerman),  in  September,  B.  C,  326. 
'  Alexander  himself,  on  quitting  Pattala  (said 
to  be  Tattnh)  on   the    Indus,   proceeded,  with 


any  question  that  might  have  arisen  on  this 
point. 

Grateras,  who  was  charged  with  the  guidanos 
of  the  heavy  baggage  and  invalid  soldiers  by 
Araehosia  and  I^aag^ana,  as  certainly  roardied 
far  to  the  northward. 

The  political  state  of  the  country  at 
that  period  may  be  <lisoerned  even  in  the  loose 
notices  left  us.  Arrian  states  that  there  was 
then  a  family  enjoying  supreme  d (minion  in 
India,  which  derived-  their  pedigree  from 
Budaeus,  probably  Buddha,  whose  creed  ex* 
temled  widely  over  this  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  down  to  the  fifth  cetuury  of  our  enu 
The  authority  of  this  pramount  Indian  sever* 
sign,  however,  did  not  reach  the  Punjab,^ 
which  was  severed  into  seperate  kingdoms  and 
principalities-  That  of  Musicanns,  we  are  told, 
was  governed  by  Bramins.  and  Bumes  conjec- 
tures that  the  powerful  kti^dom  of  Alors,  or 
Arore,  which  extended  from  the  ocean  to 
Cashmere,  and  from  Candahar  to  Kanouj,  mlecl 
by  Bramins  so  late  as  the  -  seventh  oetiturvr 
was  the  kingdom  of  Musieanus.  The  Oxyilraeess 
(probably  the  Cutchi),  and  the  Malli  (no 
doubt  the  people  of  Muitan,  which  is  still  callrdL 
Malli-than,  '  the  place  of  the  MalK') — who 
though  generally  at  Tariance,  combined  against 
Alexander  and  brought  against,  him  an  army 
of  90,000  men,— seem  to  have  possessed  much 
power  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  Punjab* 
Besides  those  nations,  the  Greek  writers  men* 
tion  seven  independent  states  in  the  country  of 
the  five  rivers. 

Alexander  had  not  time  to  establish  any 
system  of  goveniment  in  the  vast  provim-ea 
he  conqaered  in  the  east ;  where  hps  authority 
was  acknowledged,  it  was  exercised  through 
military  commanders,  who,  after  his  death 
^323  B.  C),  became,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  and  by  the  force  of  circumstanoes* 
supreme.  Seleueuf,  governor  of  Babylon  not 
only  secured  the  country,  but  extended  his 
powt-r,  by  the  destruction  of  his  competitors* 
as  far  as  the  Indus,  which  he  crossed,  B.  G. 
305,  to  attack  Sandrocottns  (identified  with 
the  Chandragupta  of  Indian  History),  who  had  ; 
expcHed  thcQreek  garrisons  from,  the  Punjabv 
which  was  thus  restored  to  native  mle.  Selfucus 


his  armyt  through  the  dominions  of  the  Arabitss,    is  said  to  have  passed  the  Uesudrus  (SutlejX 

a  part  ot  the  present  province  of  Lus,  and  in    and,    after    gaining    several     victories   over 

it  forded  the  Arabia  ( Poorally)  river.     To  the 

westward  of  that  diminutive  stream,  he  travers* 

ed  the  territory  of  the  Oreilse,   and   thence, 

crossing  over  one  rango   of  mountains,   he 

entered  the  province  of  Gedrosia  (Mnkran), 

in  which  his  troops  were  thinned  by  the  ae^ 

oumulated   hardships  of   thnrst,  famine  and 

tistij^ue.    This  march  was  incontestably  ttf  the 

aotfthward  of  the  Brahouik  chain,  and  bad  the 

^Oreek  historians  been  even  less  ex[dieit,  the 

^wature  ^  dm  coimtry  ahme  mast  have  dectdod 


Sandraoottus,   being  swidenly  recaQad  to 
fend  his  own  territories,  to  have  Ovinoluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  that  monarch,  to  whom  Im 
ceded  the  Punjab  and  valley  of   the  Indus  u 
far  as  Peshawar. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oranty 
Persia  as  well  as  Syrnit  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Seleuens  Nioator,  who  established  the  dynasty 
of  the  SeleucidiB.  The  era  known  us  tlio  Ale&« 
audrian  dates.,  from  ths  entry  of  Sdeaoos  Nien-^ 
tor  into  Babylon,    Antioohoi  )9oter  sucoeodeKl, 
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SeieucQs  Nicator,  and  ia  the  reign  of  his  sue-  | 
cessor,  Anliochus  Thoes^  Arsaces,  a  Scythian 
who  came  from  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
indttced  the  Persians  to  throw  off  the  Greek 
joke,  founded  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made 
Hhages  his  capital.  This  was  likewise  the 
periud  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bactrian  king- 
dom by  Theodotus  the  Governor  of  it,  who 
fiodinie  himself  cat  off  from  Syria  by  the  Her- 
siiin  revolution,  declared  his  independence. 
Arsabes  ia  called  Asteh  by  Eastern  writers,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings.  When  he  gained  the  kingdom 
it  is  said  he  promised  to  exact  no  tribute  and 
merely  to  consider  himself  as  the  bead  of  a 
eonfederacy  of  pcinces,  united  for  the  double 
object  of  niaintaining  their  independence  and 
freeing  Persia  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Tids  is 
the  commencement  of  that  era  of  Persian  his- 
tory called  by  Eastern  writers,  Maltik«u-Tuaif, 
or  commonwealth  of  tribes. 

In  A.  D.  906,  Rhages  was  taken  by  Ismail 
founder  of  the  Samanee  dynasty.  It  ceased 
now  to  be  a  seat  of  empire,  and  in  A.  D.  967, 
became  the  capital  of  the  house  of  Shemgur,  a 
nee  of  petty  princes  who  maintained  a  kind  of 
indepeiidence,  while  the  dynasties  of  Saman 
and  Dilemee  divided  the  empire  of  Persia.  In 
A.  D.  1027,  Bhages  was  the  last  conqnest 
ofMabmud  of  Ghazni. —  SmUhU  Bio,  Die, 
Skttrp^s  HisL  of  Egypty  ToU  L  p.  224- 
Oasete^s  Travels,  Vol.  11.  p.  356.  ChatfielcPs 
Eindustany  pp.  20-21.  Potiinger's  TraweU,  Belu- 
ekistan  and  Sinde.p.  263,  264.  Ferrief^s  Journal, 
f ,  55.  History  of  the  Afghans,  p.  227.  Malcohn^s 
Hiaory  of  Persia,  History  of  the  Punjab^  Vol, 
/.  A.  46  to  55.  RenndPs  Memoirs,  Vol,  1,  p.  1 21, 
VIV.  Mich's  Koordistan,  Vol.  II.  p,  75.  Elphiri' 
tUa^s  History  of  India,  p,  445,  446.  Bumei  Vol. 
m.  p.  284.  Annals  of  Bajouihan,  Vol.ii.  p*  186. 

The  foUowinj;  works  may  also  be  consulted  ; 
^Lond'  As.  Trans,  Vol  I,  p.  148-199.  Court  in 
SI  As.  Trans.  1839,  Vol.  VIIL  304.  As.  Jl, 
1817,  Voi.  XVIII.  Abbott.  Ibid.  Vols,  XVII, 
XVI I L  H,  T.  Prinsep,  in  As,  Jl  143,  628.  Sir 
A.  Bmrwe*  in  Bl.  As.  Trans,  Vol.  II.  307-  See 
India,  309.  Kabul,  p.  434,  439.  Kainran  : 
Kandahar.  Kazzilbash.  Kellek.  Kohistan. 
Kriafana,    p.  545  and  Persian  Kings. 

ALBXANDKR,  Capt.  J.  E.,  an  officer  who 
travelled  to  obtain  information  relative  to  the 
aeans  of  steam  communication  between  Eu- 
rope and  India,  in  1834,  and  published  an  ac- 
eooni  in  the  london  As.  Trans.  Vol.  I.  161, 
riao  separately  in  a  book  of  Travels  from 
India  to  England,  through  Persia.-— Xonef- 
1827,  /.  Vol. 

ALEXANDERS,  a  name  given  to  the 
QBibellirerous  plant  Smyrnum  olustratum,  used 
aLsilarlT  to  celery. — Hoy.  p.  383. 

ALEXANDRIA  in  Egvpt.  This  city,  in 
ht  31.  12  N.,  Ion.  ^9.  53  E  ,  was  founded 
Vf  Alexander  the  Qrcat,  B,  C^  323,   near  the 


Canopic  or  western   branch  of  the  Nile.     It 
gradually  became  a  place  of  so  much  import- 
ance £hat,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
it  was  second   only  to  Borne  itself  in   extent 
and  population.    In  A.  D.  638  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  caliph  Omar,  by  'whooi  the 
celebrated  Alexandrian  library  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed ;  its  decline  dates  from  that 
time.     In  after  ages  the  city  suffered  severely 
from  its  Saracen  and  Turkish  conquerors.  The 
French  took  possession  of  it  in  July   1798,  at 
whicii    period  the   population   was  reduced  to 
about  7,000.     The  modern  city  occnpies  but 
a  small    portion  of  the  ancient  site.     The  pre* 
sent  population  of  Alexandria  is  estimated  at 
80,000,  including  the  garrison,  sailors  of  the 
fleet,  and  workmen  employed  in  the  arsenal 
and  docks> 

ALEXANDRIA,    near    Herat.    This  city 
was  built  by  Alexander   in  his  route  towards 
India,   and   Hennell  points  as  its  site  to  the 
quarter  of  Bamian  ;  but  he  considers  that  it  is 
impossible   to  guess  its   particular   situation. 
At  all  events  he  says  (p.  1 70-71)  that  the  prox- 
imity of  Alexandria    to  the  northern   moun- 
tains, a  fact  which  Arrian  impresses  very  strong- 
ly, renders  it  an  almost  impossible  case,  that 
Alexandria  and  Candahar  can  be  one  and  the 
same  place.  'Vigne  was  much  inclined  to  think    - 
that  the  pretensions  of  Bamian  to  be  the  Alex- 
andria ad  Caucasum  are  far  from  being  without 
foundation ;  and  in  that  case,  Vigne  adds  that 
if  Bamian  be  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  then  he 
would  identify   Beghrara  with  Nicsea,  or  per« 
haps  Kabul  is  Nicsea  ;  both  places  lie  in   the 
route  from  Bamian  on  the  high  road  to  India, 
and   in  the   Caucasus. — Vigne^s,    A  Personal 
Narrative  p,  198  aai  199.    RennelV 8  Memoir^ 
p.  170. 

ALEXANDBIAN  LAUREL.  Eng.  Calo- 
phyllum  inophyllum. 

ALEXANDRIAN  SENNA.  See  Oassia  acu- 
tifolia.  Cassia  plants. 

ALEXANDRIAN  TBEFOIL.  Eng.  Tri- 
folium  Alexandrinnm. 

ALEXUS  COMNENUS,  Emperor  of  Con- 
staniinople.  He  received  a  letter  from  Prester 
John. 

AL-FATIHAH,  literally  "  the  preface,"  is 
the  title  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

ALFAZ-UL-ADWIAH,  a  Persian  book  of 
medicine,  translated  liy  Gladwin, 
ALFIN.  Hind.  Jii  |  Pins. 

ALEOCIGOS.    8P.  Pistachio  Nuts. 
ALEOEREN  or  ALFOERS,  Moderas  name 
of  new  Guinea. 

.  ALFOEREN,    Allours  or  Arafuras.     Until    . 
within  the  last  few  years,  it  was  considered  by 
etlmographers  that  the   Alfoeren,     Alfour,  or 
!  Arafura,  were  a   distinct  race   of  people,  inha- 
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biting  the  iiiierior  of  K(;w  Oniiiea,  Ceram^  iirid 
all  the  birger  i^ands  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  $  but  M^.  Earl's  in* 
qairies  satisfied  hira  that  it  was  a  term  gene- 
rally   applied   to   the   inland   inhabitants    of 
these  islands  to    distinguish  them   from  the 
const  tribes.  The  term  is  of  Portuguese  origin  : 
and  "  Alfores,"   or  *•  Alforias,"  was   formerly 
applied  iti  the   ssme  sense  by  the  Portuguese 
iu  India,  precisely  as  the   Spaniards  called  ihe 
aborigines  of  America  "  Indios,"  or  Indians, 
and  ihe  Mahomedan  inhabitants  of  Sulu  and 
Uindano,  **  Moros,"  or  Moors.     The  Fortu 
guese  term  "  Alforias,"  signifies  "  free-men, 
or  '^manumitted  slaves ;"  but  the  root  *'  fora 
means  **  out,"  or  "  outside,"  and  therefore  the 
term  '*  Alfoers"  became  naturally  applied    to 
the  independent  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
influence  of  their  coast  settlements.     Among 
the  Alfoers^  the  treatment  of  their  dead   be- 
trays in   the  greatest  degree   their   uncivilized 
condition,  and   the   uncertainty    which  exists 
among  them  as  to  their  future  state.     When 
a  mnn  dies,  his  relations  assemble,  and  destroy 
all  the  goods  he  may  have  collected  during  his 
life,  even  the  gongs  are  broken  to  pieces^  and 
thrown  away.     In  their  villages,  Mr.  Earl  met 
with   several  heaps   of    porcelain   plates   and 
basins,  the  property  of  deceased   individuals, 
the  survivors  entertaining   an  idea  that  they 
have  no  right  to  make  use  of  them.     After 
death  the  body  is  laid  out  on  a  small  mat,  and 
supported  against  a  ladder  until  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased    assemble,   which   seldom    takes 
place  until  four  days  have  elapsed  ;  and   as 
decomposition    will   have    commenced    before 
this,  the  parts  where  moisture  has  appeared 
are  covered  with  lime.     Fruitless  endeavours 
to  stop  the  progress  of  decay  1     In  the  mean 
lime,  damar  or  resin  is  continually  burnt  in 
the  house,  while  the  guests  who  have  already 
assembled   regale  themselves    with   quantities 
of  arrack,  and  of  a  spirit  which  they  themselves 
prepare  from  the  juice  of  a  fruit,  amid  violent 
raving,  the  discord,   being   increased   by   the 
beating  of  gongs,  and  the  howling  and  lamen- 
tation of  the  women*     Food  is  offered  to  the 
deceased ;  and  when   they   find    he   does  not 
partake  of  it,  the  mouth  is  filled  with  eatables, 
siri  (betel-leaf)  and  arrack,  until  it  runs  down 
the  body,  and  spreads  oyer  the  floor.     When 
the  friends  and  relatives   are  all  collected,  the 
body  is  placed  upon  a  bier,  on  which  numer- 
ous pieces  of  cloth  haye  been  laid,  the  quantity 
beini;  according  to  the  ability  of  the  deceased  ; 
and  under  the  bier  are  placed  large  dishes  of 
China  porcelain,  to  catch  any  moisture  that 
may   fall  from  the  body*     The  dishes  which 
have  been  put  to  ihia  purpose  are  afterwards 
much  prized  by  i\ie  Alfoers.     The  body  is  then 
.brought  out  beforeVthe  house,  and  supported 
against  a  post,  whe^   attempts  are  made  to 


induce  it  to  eat.  Lighted  cigars,  arrack,  riee, 
fruit,  &c.,  are  again  stuffed  into  its  mouth, 
and  the  bystanders,  striking  up  a  song,  demand 
whether  the  sight  of  all  his  friends  and  fellow^ 
villagers  will  not  induce  the  deceased  to  awaken  ? 
At  length,  when  they  find  all  these  endeavours 
to  be  fruitless,  they  place  the  body  on  a  bier, 
adorned  with  flags,  and  carry  it  out  into  the 
forest,  where  it  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  four 
posts.  A  tree,  usually  the  Pavetta  Indiea, 
is  then  planted  near  it ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  at  this  last  ceremony  none  but  women, 
entirely  naked,  are  present.  This  is  called  by 
the  Alfoers  '"Sudah  buang,'  by  which  they 
mean  that  the  body  is  now  cast  away,  and  can 
listen  to  them  no  longer.  The  entire  ceremony 
proves  that  the  Alfoers  are  deprived  of  that 
consolation  afforded  by  other  religions ;  and  that 
they  only  give  expression  to  the  grief  they 
naturally  feel  at  parting  with  one  to  whom 
they  have  been  attached." — Ko{f,  *'  Voyage  of 
the  *  Dourgo\^^  p.  161,  e^  9eq  Eurl*s  Papttam, 
fMfges  108,  109. 

ALFOMBRA     also     ALCATIFAS,    also 
TAPETES.     Sp.  Carpets. 

ALF0N8IA  LEIFERA.    Be  Elseis. 

ALF0RVA8.     Port.     Fenugreek  seed. 

AU^My  the  sea-weed  tribe,  belonginir  to 
the  natural  order  Fucacees.  Of  these  leaflesa, 
flowerless  water-plants,  Wallioh's  CatalouQe 
only  enumerates  two  Indian  species,  borrowed 
from  Buchanan's  Herbarium.  Boyle  mentions 
none,  but  says  that  Rottler's  Herb  contains  a 
few  species  of  Confcrva  c<jllected  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tranquehar. — Dr.  Hooker 
gives  what  the  Eev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  has  written 
oh  the  Indian  Algse  which  occur  prineipally  in 
different  parts  of  the  Himalayan  range,  in  the 
hot-springs  of  Soorujkoond  in  Bengal,  Pugha 
in  Tibet,  and  Momay  in  Sikkim ;  and  on  the 
Fungi  of  the  Himalayas.  He  adds  that  the 
Algse  from  lower  localities  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber, and  some  of  them  of  very  common  forma. 
Almost  all  the  plants  of  this  order  yield  soda 
and  iodine  on  iitcineration.  Until  very  recent* 
ly,  they  were  collected  in  large  quantities,  and 
burned  for  the  sake  of  the  soda  yielded  by  the 
ashes ;  after  separating;  the  alkali,  iodine  was 
obtained  from  the  mother  liquors.  Although 
the  trade  in  kelp  (the  local  name  in  Britain  for 
sea-weed  soda)  has  been  nearly  annihilated  by 
the  plan  for  making  soda  from  common  salt, 
still  sea-weed  ashes  constitute  the  sole  source 
from  which  iodine  is  manufactured.  The  greea 
Conferva  which  floats  on  the  salt*water  lake 
near  Calcutta  readily  yields  iodine.  It  should 
be  dried,  burned,  the  ashes  packed  in  crucibles 
and  heated  to  bright  redness.  The  residue, 
treated  with  water,  on  evaporation  yields  a 
I  saline  mass  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
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chloride  of  potassium,  and  iodide  of  potaatium 
aad  aodium.  Mr.  Eoyle  iaformB  ua  that  the 
natiFea  of  the  didtricU  at  the  baae  of  the  Hirua- 
lajras  uae  in  the  treatment  of  goitre  a  dried  leaf 
*'  brought  from  a  great  distance/'  aud  which 
ihej  call  ^Ulnr  ka  puUa^  or  goitre  leaf.  It 
much  resembled  fragments  of  a  common  fucus. 
AlgflB  are  found  pleniifuily  ou  the  coatt  from 
Canagana  in  Japan,  at  low  water,  when 
thry  are  gathered  for  victuals,  aud  they  prepare 
the  dil^a  marima  for  the  table  in  the  following 
manner  :  there  are  chiefly  two  sorts  of  plants 
found  growing  upon  the  sheila  they  take  up ; 
one  is  gtet;D  and  narrow,  the  other  reddish  and 
broader.  They  are  both  torn  off  and  assortedi 
eaeb  sort  ia  nfter wards  put  into  a  tub  of  fresh 
water  and  well  washed.  This  done,  the 
green  sort  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
with  a  large  knife  cut  small  like  tobacco,  then 
again  washed,  and  put  into  a  large  square 
wooden  sieve,  two  feet  long,  where  there  is 
fresh  water  poured  upon  it,  to  make  the 
pieoes  stick  close  together :  having  lain  there 
for  some  time,  they  take  it  up  with  a  sort  of  a 
comb  made  of  leed,  and  press  it  with  the  hand 
into  a  eompaet  substance,  squeezing  the  water 
out,  and  so  lay  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  red 
•orty  which  ia  found  in  much  less  quantity 
than  the  green,  is  not  cut  small,  otherwise 
they  prepare  it  much  after  the  same  manner, 
and  form  it  into  cakes  which  are  dried  and 
sold  for  use.  Sea-weed  is  an  article  im- 
ported from  abroad  into  China  by  junks,  as 
well  aa  ooUecied  on  the  Chinese  coast ;  the 
foreign  aort  is  principally  the  leung  fan  i$oi, 
from  which  agar-agar  is  made,  but  few  parii- 
culara  ran  be  ascertained  regarding  the  trade. 
In  China,  this  sea- weed  is  eaten  after  merely 
cleaning  and  stewing  it  in  fat  or  oil. —  Morri- 
§om,  VoigL  p.  745.  Hooker's  Him.  Jour,,  Vol, 
11.  p.  389.  O'Shaughneuj/.p-  671.  Kempr 
fer't  HM.  (^  Japan,  Vol  IL  p.  518. 

AL6ABOBA  BEANS.  Ceratonia  siliqua, 
or  Proeopis  pallida.  The  seed  pods  or  bean 
of  the  carob  tree,  a  tree  common  in  the  Levant 
or  aouth  of  Europe.  The  pods  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  sweet  fecula,  are  used  as  food, 
and  frequently  by  singers,  being  considered  to 
improve  the  voice.  During  the  peninsnlar  war, 
tie  cavalry  horses  were  fed  principally  on  these 
Wane,  of  which  about  40,000  quintals  are 
iannally  exported  from  Creie.-^  8 immondi^ 

AXGIEBS  :  its  teaaperatore, 


Mean  for  the 
whole  year.     69*13^ 
Winter 62- IS** 


Spring 61'04 

Summer 7500 

Autumn 78*26 


TIm  mean  temperatnfe  of  Algiers  for  the 
whale  year  being  69^  13',  it  most  approaches 
thai  oi  Malta ;  but  exceeds  it  by  2^,  Malaga 
by  3^  Uaddra  by  4Mlome  by  9^  Nice  by 
lO^",  and  Pan  by  13%  Cairo  is  8?»  higher 


(mean),  yet  its  winter  is  4^  colder  thUki  that 
of  Algiers.  The  people  are  partly  of  Moorish, 
partly  of  Arab  oriicin.     St;6  Semitic  rae^s. 

ALGUADA  E£EF,  called  also  Sunkea^  also 
Drowned  laUnd.  is  in  lat.  15^  42^'  N.  9^d 
S.  S.  W.  3i  leagues,  from  Lychime  or  Dia- 
mond Island  otf  the  Ava  coast.  It  is  a  very 
dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  level  with  the  sea,  ex« 
tending  N.  and  S.  about  I^  miles,  with  de- 
tached rocks  around  it,  at  •considerable  dis* 
tances  ;  on  some  of  which  the  sea  breaks  in 
bad  weather.  A  light  house  has  been  erected 
by  Captain  Eraser  of  the  Bengal  Eni^neers, 
after  the  labour  of  sit  years  from  1859  to 
1865.  To  show  the  tremendous  force,  exert- 
ed by  the  sea  at  the  reef  during  the  south- 
west monsoon,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
stones  weighing  a  ton  each  had  been  washed 
sixty  feet  away,  from  the  place  in  which  tbey 
were  left  and  lifted  at  least  five  feet  above 
their  former  level.  Mr.  Blanford  supposes  it 
to  be  a  peak  of  the  great  Arracan  or  Yomni 
range  of  mountains,  which  separate  Burmah 
proper  from  the  province  of  Arracan.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Blanford,  the 
Alguada  reef  is  eomposed  of  a  ledge  of  sand- 
stone. When  struck  violently  by  heavy 
waves  of  the  sea,  it  is  said  to  tremble,  show- 
ing clearly  that  its  base,  reposing  at  the  hot. 
tom  of  the  ocean,  cannot  be  very  extensive. 
The  workman  were  chiefly  Chinese,  and  the 
materials  were  obtained  from  Calagouk  or 
Curlew  island.  The  centi^  stone  of  the  first 
course  weighed  ihree  toes  and  three  quarters- 
The  centre  stone  of  the  second  course  waa 
about  three  tons  and  nearly  a  half.  The 
foundation  consists  of  lar^e  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, which  fit  together  with  mathematical  ac* 
curacy,  and  the  work  proceeds  along  lines  of 
radii,  from  centre  to  circumference  in  a  succes-^ 
sion  of  conc(?ntric  rings. 

ALGOSA.  Beng.  Bound  headed  dodder,  Cus* 
cuta  capitata. 

ALGUM-WOOD  of  scripture  is  supposed 
to  be  an  Indian  product,  and  assumed  to  be 
Sandal-wood..  The  articles  mentioned  along 
with  it  ivory,  gold,  apes,  and  peacocks,  are  indi- 
genous in  India.  The  algnmrtree,  if  inter pretera 
are  right  in  taking  algum  or  almug  for  sand^- 
wood,  is  found  indigenous  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar;  and  one  of  its  numerous  names  there,  and  in 
Sanscrit,  ia  vulguka.  This  vulgu  (ka)  is  clearly 
the  name  which  Jewish  and  PhoBnicJan  mer-^ 
chants  corrupted  into  algum,  and  which  in 
Hebrew  was  still  further  dianged  into  almeg. 
In  this  very  locality  Ptolemy  (VII.  1)  gives 
us  the  name  of  Abiria,  above  F^ttalene.  In 
the  same  locality  hindn  geographers  plaoe  the 
people  called  Abhira  or  Abhaira  ;  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  MacMnrdo,  in  his  account 
of  the  province  of  Cutcb,  still  knows  a  race  of 
Ahira,  the  desce&dtAta,  .ia  all  probability^  of 
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the  people  who  •old  to  Hiram  and  Solomon 
their  ijrold  and]  precious  stones^  tlieir  apes, 
peacocks,  and  saodal-wood. — Mullers  Lectures, 
p.  191. 

ALHAGI  MAURORUM,  Tourney  IF.  ^  A. 

A.  manuifera.  Deav, 
A.  NepauleDsium.  D  C» 
Ononis  spinoaa.  Haeselq, 
Manna  Hebraica,  />.  Don. 
Hed78arum«Alhagi,  Linn. 

Al-gnl      Ar. 

Ju  vaaa  or  Juivasfta.BsNO. 
Shiuz  Kubi  ...Brahui. 
Prickly   stemmed 

Hedjsarum     ,...Eno. 
CamePd  Thorn      ...    „ 
Shiitur*k  bar.  Hind.Pebs.? 

This  shnib  grows  in  the  deserts  of  £)^ypt, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Belucbistan,  Sind,  in  Gu- 
zerat,  the  S)uthern  Mahratta  country,  at  Men- 
ghir,  Benares,  Delhi.  It  sends  forth  leaves 
and  flowers,  in  the  hot  season,  when  f.Irnost  all 


in-lnw,  he  havin^married  Fatimah,  Mahomed's 
only  surviving  child  ;  he  was  the  first  of  the 
family  of  the  Koreish  to  adopt  the  new  faith. 
Notwithstanding  these  claims,  and  his  personal 
merits' and  valour,  on  thedeaih  of  MahomeJ  in 
his  63rd  year,  in  A.  D.  632  ami  in  the  ele- 
venth year  of  thti  H*  jira.  Ali  was  not  recognized 
AS  his  successor,  but  Abu  Bakr  was  so  elected 
and  after  a  reign  of  two  years  was  succeeded 
by  Omar  who  was  assassinated  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign.  He  y/m  succeeded  by  0th- 
man,  and  then  in  A.  D.  656  by  Ali.  With 
Ali's  rule  seveie  political  convulsions  ensued. 
The  earliest  arose  from  the  inlriguts  of  Aiesha 
and  after  these  were  settled,  the  governor  of 
Syria,  Moawiyah  Ibn  Abi  SofiaUi  threw  off  his 
allegiance  to  Ali  and  had  himself  proclaimed 
Khalif  of  the  western  provinces.  An  appeal 
to  arms  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  AH,  after  a 
desultory  war  of  102  days,  and  Ali  then  retired 
to  Kuffa  in  Chaldea,  on  the  banks  of  the 
,     .     :,.  .     ^    -,  .  .  .    Euphrates.     The    people    of    Karund  in    the 

the  smaller  plants  die,   and   affords  a  grateful ,  g^uth  of  Persia,  believe  Ali  to  have  been  a  <fod 


Jiiwansa. 

...Htnd- 

Khari  J  har  . . 

..  SlNOH* 

Qiri  karnika 

...   Sans- 

Kandero     ..." 

...SiNDH* 

Giri  kaiuika 

...     Tel. 

Tella-giuiya  chettu.    », 

food  for  the  camel,  in  desert  places.  Hebrew 
manna  theturunjabin  of  the  bazaars,  exudes  from 
its  leaves  and  branches,  but  is  secreted  apparent- 
ly only  on  Persia  and  Bokhara*  Mr.  Boyle 
considers  A.  nepalensis,  identical  with  the 
Alhagi  Maurorum,  and  states  on  strong  grounds 
that  no  manna  is  secreted  by  either  id  India, 
Arabia,  or  Egypt.  Persia  and  Bokhara  seem 
its  proper  districts,  and  hence  the  turunjabin 
it  imported  into  India.  In  Calcutta  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  procure  it  of  good  quality  :  when  pure 
it  sells  in  Bengal  for  10  rupees  the  seer.  This 
lowly  plant  affords  a  beautiful  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  merciful  care  of  providence 
for  it  abounds  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  India, 
Africa,  Tartary,  and  Persia,  and  in  most  of 
these  wilds  it  is  the  only  food  of  the  camel,  that 
valuable  inhabitant  of  such  unfriendly  wastes, 
— nifff,  p.  224.  Mignan's  TraveU.p,  240, 
241  :  PoUinger*8  TrnneUy  p.  185. 

AL-HAMD-TJL-ILLAH  YA  RAB-UL- 
ALI MIN.  All.  Praise  be  to  Allah,  Oh  Lord  of 
the  (three)  worlds!"  A  pious  ejaculation  by  Ma- 
homedans  which  leaves  their  lips  on  all  occa- 
sions of  concluding  actions. — Bumes. 

AL  HAMIH.  This  word  appears  to  be 
derived  from  ihe  Arabic  root  hamara,  which 
aignifies  to  be,  or  become,  red.  It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  this  word  which  gives  the  name  of  the 
Bed  Sea. — Miff  nan*  e  Travels,  p.  267. 

ALHAMBKA  one  of  the  four  wards  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Granada.  The  term  is  de« 
ducible  from  the  Arabic  root*'  hamar."  It 
was  so  called  by  the  Moors,  from  the  red  colour 
of  its  materials,  Al-hambra,  signifying  a  red 
house.— Miff  nan*  s  Travele,  p.  267: 

ALT,  often  styled,  ul  Ilahi,  the  devine, 
the  son  of  Abu  Talib,  was  the  cousin 
and  companion   of  MahoxQcd,  also  his  son- 


and  they  are  styled  the  Ali  Illahi.  The  Shinh 
sect  of  Mahomedans  consider  that  Ali  ou^ht  to 
have  been  the  first  Khalif.  In  Khorassan,  Ali 
is  usually  styled  Shah-i-mnrdau  "  King  of 
men.'*  The  Khaj ah  race  and  the  entire  Ismaili 
sects  all  worship  Ali  as  un  incarnate  deity  and 
the  present  incarnation  (1867)  is  Aga  Maho- 
med, a  pensioner  oT  the  British  Government  at 
Bombay. — Ferrier*s  Journey,  p»  210.  See 
Kajar.  Karund.  Kazzilbash.  Khajah.  Khalifa. 
Kufa. 
ALIA.     Hind.  Aloes.    I^^j     See  Elira. 

ALIA.     Malay.     Ginger. 

ALl-AKU.  Tel.  Casaelle.  Tam.  Merne* 
cylon  tinctoriura.     See   Dyes. 

ALIBAGH,  the  capital  of  a  small  state, 
just  south  of  Bombay. —  Vr.  Bui$fn*  (atalot^ue, 

ALIE-VKRIE.  Tam.  ^eueSGai^r-  Gar- 
den-Cress, Lepidum  sativum 

ALIE-VERIE  YENNAI.  Taw.  Oil  of 
Qard<'n- Cress,  Lepidum  sativum.  See  Oil. 

ALIF-ZYE,  a  branch  of  the  Nosi^arwran 
tribe.  This  tribe  occupy  the  Kharan  province 
of  Afghaiiistasi  and  is  of  Persian  origin,  there 
are  two  small  towns.  They  cultivate  a  liitlo 
wheat  and- barley.     See   Kelat. 

ALIGHUR,  a  l^rge  ir.ilitarv  station  in  L. 
27^  53'  8"  N.  and  L.  78^  39'  E-  about  84  miles 
S.  E.  from  Deihi,  and  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gubbin's,  750  feet  above  the  sea — R. 
Sehl 

ALIGHUR.  a  valley  in  the  KohisUn  of 
Kabul.     Sae  Kabul. 

ALI  ILLAHI,  a  sect  at  the  town  of  Karund, 
in  the  south  of  Persia,  who  worship  A'li  as  a 
god  and  believe  in  his  incarnation.  They  eat 
pork,  drink  fermented  liquors,  never  pray,  iior 
feast  at    the  BamadaU;   and  ai*e  cruel    and 
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lavage  in  their  habits.  The  ieci  has  marks  of 
Judaism,  singularly  amalgamated  with  Sabsean, 
Christian  and  MahomedHn  legends.  Pot  tin- 
ger  says  that  their  chief  tenet  is  that  Ali  is  god. 
— Fo/ir's.  Trav.  Beluch.  and  Sinde,  p.  234. 
See  Karrund. 

ALIKA     CHETTOO.     Tel.     e^r  ^4» 

Memecylon  tinctorium. 

ALIKA  JHAB.     Hind.  Morinda  eitrifolia. 

ALI  KHAN,  the  Moghul  Hulaku  or  Hulagu 
or  Uulu-khau  of  Europe.  He  was  grandson  of 
Jenghis  Khan.  He  was  a  fierce  conqueror, 
anil  in  A,  H.  656=A.  D.  1258-9  he  took  Bagh- 
dad after  a  siege.    See  Khajah,  Khaiif* 

ALI  KHEIL,  a  small  Afghan  tribe.  See 
Afghan. 

ALI  Musjid,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  71^  29' 
R  &  Lat.  34«  4'  N. 

ALLNGAfi,  a  river  of  Afghanistan.  After 
uniting  with  the  Ali-shang  it  forms  the  Lugh- 
man  river  which  joins  the  river  of  Kabul. 

ALINGIE-MARUM.  Tam.  j^«S@ftu5ira> 
A^ttngiam  decapetalum. 

ALI  PANDU.  T£L.  eO*£odb  Memecy- 
lon edule. 

ALIPOBA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  79**  20' 
R&L.  25**  11' N, 

ALIPUR,  a  town  in  India,  in  L-  75®  19'  E 
&L.  18^31' N. 

ALIPUTA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  81°  27', 
E.  &  Lai.  6°  5fi'  N. 

ALI  £IZA  PASIIA,  took  Mahamerah.  Bee 
Kab. 

ALISA.  TfiL.  Dilivaria  ilicifolia,  Jns9, 
A  LI  SHAN  G,  a  river  of  the  Kohistan.     See 
Alingar.  Jelalabad.  KaiKr.  Kohisian. 

ALl'S  POT.  (he  Kasligul-i-Ali,  a  sacred 
reiique,  the  water  pot  of  FO  or  Buddha. 
It  was  carried  to  Kandahar  bv  the  tribes  who 
fled  in  the  fourth  century  frum  Gandharra 
on  the  Indus,  to  escape  an  Itivasiou  of  the 
Yuchi  who  made  an  eruption  from  Chinese 
Tartary  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
it.  It  is  now  at  the  foot  of  the  old  town  of 
Kandahar,  and  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
n-Iiqiiea  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the  eastern 
world,  and  still  retains  amongst  the  maho- 
medans  of  Kai'dahar,  a  sacred  and  miraculous 
diaracter.  It  is  formed  of  stone  and  may 
contain  about  twenty  gallons.     See  KabuL 

ALIVEBIB.  Garden  crcse,  Haleem,  seeds 
of  Iiqpidum  sativum,  used  in  medicine.— 
O^Skaugknessy :   also  Linseed. 

ALI-VITULLOO.   Tbl.     e©a^«»   Syn. 

d  Linseed* 


ALII  A,  a  branch  of  the  Turkia  sub-divisioii 
of  tht'  travelling  grain  dealers  called  Riitjara. 

ALIZARI  GARANCE.  Fb.  Madder. 

ALIZT,  a  town  in  India,  in,  L.  66®  40'  B. 
&  L.  30«>  46'  N. 

ALIZYE,  a  small  Afghan  tribe,  of  the 
Durani.     See  Afghan.  Durani. 

AL-KAF,  between  Temen  and  Oman,  said 
to  hive  been  a  tt^rrtstrial  paradise,  until  cover- 
ed by  a  desert  of  sand  for  the  impiety  of  its 
inhabitants. — Wrighl*9  Christianity  in  JraUa. 

ALKALI. 
Khar HiND.  |  8ajji  Khar Hind, 

Southern  India  is  particularly  rich  in  alkaline 
and  earthy  mintirals^  the  origin  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  decayiug  granites  of  the  coun- 
try. The  most  common  form  of  alkali^  is  the 
Dliobee's  Eaith,  a  whitish  grey,  sandy  efflores- 
cence, which  often  covers  miles  of  country  where 
decayed  white  granite  forms  the  surface  soil  • 
this  earth  containa  from  1 3  to  25  per  cent.  «f 
^crufie  carbonate  of  soda  and  begins  to  accumu* 
late  in  the  dry  whether ;  immediately  after  the 
rains,  it  can  be  scraped,  off  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  by  repeated 
boiling  and  the  addition  of  a  little  quick  lime^ 
the  alkali  is  obtained  of  considerable  strength. 
With  a  little  care,  very  clean  carbonate  of  soda 
can  be  obtained,  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  toilet 
soap,  white  glass,  and  glazes  for  pottery.  The 
crude  earth  in  different  states  was  exhibited  at 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  from  almost 
every  district,  some  in  large  quantities  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  Nellore,  Cuddapab, 
Mnsulipatam  and  Chingleput  District,  yield  this 
earth  in  great  quantities.  Repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prepare  from  it  Barilla  for  expor- 
tation and  very  fair  specimens  have  been  ex- 
ported at  different  times,  but  the  moderate  price 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  England  prepared 
from  sea  salt  will  always  prevent  this  from  be- 
ing a  remunerative  article  of  export.  Colored 
frits  for  bangle  glass,  have  lately  however  be- 
come an  article  of  export  from  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, — Samples  of  this  salt  were 
exhibited  from!  Bellary  and  Hyderabad  where 
it  seems  to  form  a  natural  efflorescence.  Its 
chief  use  is  as  a  substitute  for  saltpetre  for  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  and  other  acids  and 
chemical  substances.  It  is  too  deliquescent 
for  making  gunpowder,  though  it  answers  well 
for  some  descriptions  of  fireworks. 

Muriate  of  8oda,  mineral  salt,  of  every  fair 
quality  was  exhibited  f^om  Mysore,  Bellary 
and  Hyderabad,  and  is  known  to  occur  also  in 
the  Guntoorand  Nellore  Districts  and  to  be 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  some  interest- 
ing minerals ;  viz.,  gypsum,  magnesian  limes- 
tone, sandstone,  sulphur,  red  and  brown  icon 
ores,  and  alum  slate.    The  Salt  Bange  in  the 
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PuQJaub,  run$  from  the  Eastern  base  of  the  Suli- 
mau  mountnins  to  the  river  Jhelum  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,Lat.  32^   SV— 83«  20'. 

The  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  range  are, 
magnesian.  limestone,  new  red  sandstone, 
fossiliferoua  SBudstone,  red  clay  and  sand- 
stone containing  coal  and  mineral  sulphur, 
rock  salt,  gypsum,  brown  and  red  iron  ore 
and  alum  slate.  The  lower  beds  contain  no 
organic  remains  but  the  upper  al>ound  in  them. 
I'be  iron  ore  is  a  red  or  brown  Hsematite,  so  rich 
that  in  many  places  the  needle  of  the  compass 
becomes  quite  useless  even  at  a  considernble  dis- 
tance from  the  rocks,  owing  to  their  being 
highly  magnetic,  from  the  ijuaniity  of  iron 
which  they  contain.  The  sandstone  abounds 
with  the  exuviae  of  enormous  animals,  either 
Sanrians  or  Sauroid  fishes. 

The  hills  at  Kala  Bagh  contain  great  quan- 
tities of  aluminous  slate,  from  which  alum  is 
obtained  at  various  manufactories  in  that  town^ 
The  slate,  well  sprinkled  with  water,  is  laid  in 
alternate  strata  with  wood,  until  the  pile 
reaches  a  height  of  25  to  30  feet  ;  it  is  then 
lighted  and  the  combustion  continued  for  about 
twelve  hours,  in  which  time  the  color  of  the 
slate  is  converted  from  greyish  black  to  dark 
red.  This  change  of  color  indicating  that  the 
process  has  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
the  mass  is  thrown  into  a  tank  holding  as 
much  water  as  it  is  computed  the  alum  is 
competent  to  satnrate.  After  three  days  the 
water,  which  becomes  of  a  dark  red  color,  is 
drawn  off,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
potash  and  boiled  down.  The  residuum  on 
cooling  becoming  a  solid  mass  of  alum. 

A  series  of  salts,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  Loonar 
Lake  in  the  Hyderabad  territories,  was  exhi- 
bited in  1857,  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  Resi- 
dency Surgeon,  Hyderabad.  The  following  is 
a  condensed  report  of  their  chemical  com- 
position. 

No.  1.  Dalla,  a  carbonate  of  soda  with  a 
faint  trace  of  muriate  of  soda  about  2  per  cent, 
of  impurities. 

No.  2.  Nimroak  Dalla,  nearly  pure  muri- 
ate of  soda. 

No.  3.  Khappul,  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
water  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

No.  4.  Pappree,  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 
soda. 

No.  5.    Mad-khar,  an  impure  salt  containing 

carbonate  of  soda     ^     27 

Clay  and  sand      30 

Water  about         ...     17 

Common  Salt        25 

No.  6.    Bhooskee,  a  crude  impure  sub- 
stance containing  neutral  carb.  of  soda...  26 
.   Insoluble  matter  chiefly  sand  and  clay.  5S 
yvateri  «^    ,,,    ^,,    ,^,    ^^,    ,,^    ^^^  j^ 
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Common  Salt ... 3 

No.  7.   Travertin  contains  carb.  of  lime.  78 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia         4 

Insoluble  matter  with  oxide  of  iron,  &o.     9 

Chloride  of  Sodium ...     2 

Water 3 

The  Natron    lake  of  Loonar  occuw   iti  the 
Circar  of  Mehkur,   Soubah  of  Berar,  about  45 
miles  N.  W.  of  Hin^olie,  in  Lat.  20  N.     It 
is  about  510  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  in  a   kind  of  crater  of  5 
miles  in  circumference ;  ibe  Inke  being  about 
3  miles  in  circumference  and  surrounded    by 
luxuriant   vegetation;    springs   of   clear   soft 
water  occur  close  to  the  lake,  which  has  evid- 
ently  been   extending   its  bounds  lately,   as 
numerous  dead  trees  are  standing  within  ita 
margin,  and  a  well  of  sweet   water,    protected 
by  a  wall,  is   now  completely  surrounded   by 
the  water  of  the  lake.     An  intolerable  stench 
of  snlphuretied  hyiirogen  is  emitted  by  the  lake 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  and  its  wafers,  prove 
destructive  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  though 
flocks  of  duck  and  teal   dot  ihe  surface  c^  its 
waters.     There  are  two  saline  springs  near  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  and  about  i  a  mile  apart. 
These  never  become  dry.     It  is  supposed  that 
the  muriate  of  soda  from  this  source,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
abounds  in  the  vicinity   causes  the   deposition 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  Natron  salt  in  a 
greater  or  less  state  of  purity.     The  depth  of 
the  lake  near  the  salt  sprinus  varies  from  6  feet 
during  the  hot  montltsto  12  or  14  feet  during 
the  rains.     The  salt  is  raised  by  divera,  who 
bring  it  up  in  their  hands.     It  is  much  prized 
and  flnds  a  ready  sale  in  both  Berars,  Nagpore, 
Candeish,   and  Poonah,   to  which   places  it   is 
carried  in  bamboo  baskets  and  reiailed  by  dea- 
l<*rs.     The  Lnke  has  not  been  regulariy  worked 
siiice  1838,  in  which  year  2,186  candies  of  the 
different   salts    were   raised,    valued    at    Rs. 
60.081.     In  1853  Major  Johnston  raised  35 
candies,  valued  at  Rs.  1,461-40.— Af,  E.  J,  JL 
of  1857. 

AL-KA-JHAR.    Hind.    jl^^J)  Mo- 
rinda  citrifolia. 
ALKANET. 
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Otsetoog   DuT. 

Dyer's  Bngloss...     Ewo. 
Orcanotte Fa. 


Anohusa  tinctoria. 
offioinalta. 
Orkauet 
Ancusa .. 
Arcaneta 
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The  three  plants,  Anchusa  paniculata,  A. 
undulata  and  A.  officinalis  have  been  introduo* 
ed  into  India  but  no  success  recorded.  Tho 
A.  officinalb  is  a  native  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  island  of  Cyprus  and  the  deserts  about 
Alexandria;  but  is  cultivated  in  Eugland 
Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  The  root 
^fields  a  fine  red  color  to  oils^  wax ;  aU  uactiiooi 


ALLAHABAD, 


ALLAKAPFO. 


rabatanoesy  and  to  spirits  of  wine.  Its  eliief 
uses  are  for  colouring  lip  salvia,  ointments, 
ttainiBg  wood  and  djeing  cotton,  but  it  ia  also 
used  for  colouring  many  of  the  beyera^es  sold 
under  the  name  of  port- wine,  and  the  corks 
used  for  the  bottles  in  which  this  fluid  ia 
acid. — TomiiHMn^  Faulkner. 

AL-KARI,  a  claas  of  RMJpnt  cultivators  in 
Kaghm,  from  their  special  cultiration  of  the 
Al-tree,  the  Moiinda  citrifolio. 

AL-KASR.     Bee  Kasr. 

AL-KHALIK.     Ak.    Pms.    An  overcoat. 

AL-KORAN.     The  Koran. 

ALKU3U1.  Brno.  Mucuna  prurila,  Hook. 

ALLA-BATSALA.  Tel.    eo  .a)*r^o    Ba- 

tella  alba 

ALLADANATTUM,  a  town  in  India,  in 
L   78*»    20'  E.  andL.   W    10'    N. 

Ailasanlhus  Zeylanicus,  Thw.  I  c.  i.  9  B.  c. 
p.  2215.  SiKGH.  A  tree,  80  to  40  feet 
high,  of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  At 
an  elevation  of  1000  feet.— 7Av.  En.  PL 
&yLp.    263. 

ALIAGACOOMBAYE,  a  town  in  India,' in 
L.  W  39'  E.  and  L.  16"  50'  N.    * 

ALLA-GILIGICH-CHA,  e)e>^©K«r.  Cro- 

talaria  verrucosa,  Z. — ^.  atid  A.  578. — L. 
200— -B.  Hi.  273,  C.  angulosa,  lb.  27^, 
Bkeede,is.  29. 

ALLAGUTTA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  76«^ 
tV  E.  and  L,  W  W  N. 

ALLAHABAD. L. 2 5<> 26',  NL.8l^5r.  9, 
£.  in  India,  a  large  military  station  at  the  C(>n- 
laence  of  the  Gangea  with  the  Jumna^  316 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  Its  ancient 
name  aeema  to  have  been  Vaisali,  from  its 
founder  Viaala  or  Beaa-birnja,  one  of  the  third 
solar  line  of  Yesala,  of  the  Surya  Vansa  or 
aoUr  dynasty.  The  apot  ia  considered  sacred 
by  the  hintius.  At  this  town  is  one  of  the 
famed  Lat,  an  obelisk  or  pillar,  a  monolith  con- 
staining  a  Gupta  inscription  written  on  its 
aorface.  Another  inscription,  noi  inpure  sans- 
krit»  has  seventy  lines  metrical,  the  rest 
prose,  and  its  date  is  the  seventh  or 
eight  century.  The  character  uaed  in  the  in- 
scriptions is  Allahabad,  or  Gaya.  There  are 
mentioned  on  it  Dhanada  (Kuvera),  Varuna, 
lodra  and  Antaka  (Tama)  Vrihaspati,  Turn- 
bum,  Narada  and  the  Gangea  comini^  from  the 
hair  of  the  lord  of  men  (Siva)  ia  notioed. 
Samiidra  Gupta  is  aaid  to  put  to  shame  Indra, 
Tama,  Eovera^  and  Varuna.  The  kings  or  prin- 
ces mentioned  on  it  are  Sri  Gupta,  son  Sri  Gha- 
tot  Kaelia;  son  Chandra  Gupta,  son  Samudra 
Gupta,  son  Chandra  Gupta,  the  aecond,  then 
U«iag.  This  is  the  last  revised  reading  by  Mr. 
1.  Prinsep.  The  column  was  probably  raised 
again  by  the  dewan  of  Chandra  Gupta,  II.  A 
cuiioua  thing  in  the  inscription  ia  the  use  of  ka, 


the  prototype  of  the  modern  genitive  sign   in 
Hindi.     None  of  the  numerous   kings  named 
are  met  with  in  the  Puranaa,  and  few  of  the 
countries    even*     No  mention   of   Brahmana 
whatever.      The    poet    Dhruvs   Bhuta    calls 
himself  the  slave  of  the  feet  of  the  great  king^ 
and  hopes  it  will  be  acceptable  to   the  dewau 
Han  Sena.    It  is  professed  to  be  etecuted  by 
the  slave  of  the  feet  of  the  supreme  sovereign, 
the  criminal  magistrate,  Tala  Bhatta,  and  usea 
the  terma   Shahanahahi,  king  of  kinga,  which 
appliea  to  the  Sasaanian  dynaaty  of  Persia, 
extinct  in  the  aeventh  century.     The  Scythians 
and  Huns  are  mentioned.     By  this  inscription 
the  power  of  Brahmanism .  was  plainly  only 
incipient.     In  historic  times,  the  Kajpoota  ob- 
tained  a   footing    in   this  district   and   now 
occupy  several  estatea,  but  between  them  and 
the  Brahmina  there  exists  deadly  enmity.    The 
incursions  of  the  Bajpoots   seem  to   be  the 
foundation  of  the  preaent  proprietary  right  a  in 
the  land  ;  each  pergunnah   haa  a  aeparate  and 
diatinct  tribe,  although  in  a  few  estatea  other 
denominationa  of  Bajpoots  are  to  be  found. 
The  Rajpoota   aeem  to   have  had  their  parti- 
cular  leaders,   who,  after  locating  themselves 
and  their  followers^  displaced   the  original  in* 
habitanta  by  degrees,  a|id  extended  themselves 
as  far  as   they   could.     Thus   in   pergunnah 
Jhoonsee  the  Bais  rajpoots   trace  their  origin 
to  two  leadera,  viz»,  Bowanee  and  Jootan  ;  to 
the  descendants  of  the  former  the  large  estate 
of  Mowaya  waa  allotted,   and  to   thoae  of  the 
latter  the,  nine  estates.     Some  entire  mouzahs 
in  each  of  these  talooks  were  subsequently  as- 
signed to  different  branchea  of  the  family,  and 
the  remainder  held   jointly  by  all,  but  as  they 
are  now  divided  into  separate  estates,  the  hold- 
ings are  strangely  intermixed,  as  in  some  of  the 
villages  nhie  talooks  have  shares,  not  however 
of  any  one  distinct  portion,  but  they  are  divi- 
ded field  by   field ;  and  as  in  proceas  of  time 
sales  and  mortgages   took   place    and  some  of 
the  fields  became  the  property  of  other  eat  a  tea, 
the  intermixture  has  greatly  increased.— Fo^ 
VL  p.  970  to  980  of  the  Bl.  Ji.  Soe,  Jour. 
See     Supp.   II.   Gye.  of  India,  Buddha.  India 
p.  3!27.     Inscriptions   pages  87 «,  872,  373; 
375,  383.    Kola.   536.     Lat.   Burya  Vansa ; 
Triveni. 

ALLAHBUND,  a  vast  mound  in  Sincfe, 
raised  by  the  earthquake  of  1819.— ^atf^'a 
CiUaloffye, 

ALLAHFUH,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  77"* 
48' E.  and  L.  25 «  26' N. 

ALLAIGAM,  a  town  in  India^  in  L.  U^ 
30'  E.  and  Lat  18^  36'  N. 

ALLAINGLYGHY,  a  town,  in  India,  ta 
L.  70^  10'  and  L.  16^  85'  E. 

ALLAKAPPO,  one  of  the  eight  places  at 
which  relies  of  Buddha  aFere  depoaitcd.  Bee 
Tope. 
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ALLAS. 


ALLIUM. 


ALLAMANDII  AUBLETII.  Don.  Syn. 
of  AllamiindR  catharlioa. 

ALLAMANDA  CATHARTICA,  Idnn. 
Kon. 

A.  Aublettii,  Pohl. 
A.  verticellata,  Desf* 
A.  graDdiflora,  Lam. 
Oreliagraudifloi'a»  Auhl- 
A.  OBnotheri folia,  PoAL 
A.  augustifolia*  „ 
P*ha  ytrng-Vhan.  BxJiBLit.  I 

Willow-leaved  I  Arali MalbaL. 

Allamanda......     Emg.  | 

A  native  of  Sorinam,  the  West  Indies*  Gui- 
ana, Brazil,  introduced  into  India  from  Quia- 
na  iu  1803.  The  leaves  a  valuable  cathartic, 
used  especially  in  painter's  colic.  In  too  large 
doses  violently  emetic  and  drastic.  This  shrub 
lias  very  large  bright  yellow  fragrant  flowers 
and  fruits  throughout  the  year.  It  might 
take  a  place  in  the  medicines  of  European 
hospitals. — Useful  FlauU.  RiddelL  Jaffrey, 
O'BhaughwHy,  p,  448.  Foifft  p.  528. 

ALLAMAN.  Turk.  A  term  applied  by 
the  Turkoman  races  to  the  robbers  of  the 
country. 

ALLAMBADDY,  a  town  in  India,  in  L. 
77^  39'  E.  and  L.  12«  8'  N. 

AI.  LAM  POO.  There  are  two  towns  of 
this  name  in  India,  one  in  L.  77''  39'  E., 
Lat.  22<>  r  N.,  the  other  in  78«^  12'  E.,  Lat. 
JS-*  54'  N. 

ALLANHANGUDA;  a  town  in  India,  in 
L.  78*'  14' N.  and  L.  17**  26' N. 

ALLAPU      KOMMU-VELLA      VANTI 
GADDI.    Tbl.     «e);g)rife9       "alrtfotfxS . 

<*•  — <  Oft  ^3 

Andropogon  nardus  F  Roiil. — ^in«.  115— A* 
Iwaranciisa,  Bl^  The  Sans,  syn.  Guch-ch 
which  signifies  "  tufts/'  a  peculiarity  of  A* 
IwarancHsa^  it  «•  275. 

ALL  AS,  a  town  on  the  east  end  of  Sum- 
bawa,  in  Int.  S''  42'  8.  Long,  about  116-*  46' 
E.,  gives  its  name  to  the  strait  that  separates 
Sumbawa  from  Lombok.  This  is  much  fre- 
quenteft  by  ships  outwards  bound  to  China  by 
way  of  Macassar  Strait  or  tht?  Eastern  Passages, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  having  sounding! s  at 
moderate  depths  on  the  western  side,  where 
vessels  can  nnchor  either  to  await  the  turn  of 
tide,  or  to  obtaiti  refreshments  from  the  villnges 
on  Lombok.  Alias  is  insigniOcant  being  rarely^ 
if  ever,  visited,  Talewang  bay,  a  little  to  the 
south  and  Pijow  and  Labu  Hadgi'on  the  oppo- 
site coast  engrossing  all  the  foreign  traffic.  — 
Journl  Ind,  yirch, 

ALIiAS,.  a  village  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  of  Timor,  in  about  Lat.  9*^  23'  8.  Long. 
123^  E.  The  produce  of  the  neighbouring 
territory,  consists  chiefly  of  bees'  wax  and  sandal 
wood  and  is  carried  overland  to  Dilli,  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  possesaioDSi  which  lies  on 


the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  island  in  a  due  north 
direction,  distant  about  50  iniiea  ;  or  to  Ata* 
poupa,  a  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  also  on  the 
N.  W.  coast,  and  somewhat  n^^arer  than  the 
former.  Alias  gives  a  name  to  one  of  the  moun- 
tains on  Timor,  said  to  be  12,000  feet  high.^- 
Journ.  Ind.  Arch,     See  Semang. 

ALLEKO-ZYE,  a  small  Afghan  tribe  of  the 
Durani  section.     See  Afghan  ;   Durani. 

ALLEYEE\H,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
75**  39' E.  and  Lat.  26^  17' N. 

ALLI  Maleal.  a  rather  scarce  tree 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  produces  a  sort 
of  flgy  which  natives  use  medicinally. — Edjfe. 
MoL  dnd  Can. 

ALLI  CHETTU,  e©i3i»  Memecylon  cap- 

itellatum,  Z:.--M.  edule,  R.  ii.  260  ;  Car.  83 
Br*  45  gives  Nymphoea  as  the  signification  of 
this  term  but  it  is  a  Tamil  use  of  the  word 
only  employed  by  Telingas  near  .Madras  aUo 
Memecylon  tinctorium,  Koen,  Willd. 

ALLIE  KALUNUU.  Tam.  ^dd^mOsmm 
C^  N^mphsea  lotus. 

ALLIGATOR.  Dean  French  in  his  study 
of  words  (page  125)  says  **  when  the  alligator, 
this  ugly  crocodile  of  the  new  world,  was  first 
seen  by  the  Spanish  discoverers,  they  called  it, 
with  a  true  insight  into  its  species,  "  el  ella- 
garto,"  or  the  lizard,  as  being  the  largest  of 
the  lizard  species  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
name  is  commonly  but  erroneously  applied  to 
the  crocodiles  of  Asia,  as  the  alliirators  are 
wholly  confined  to  tropical  and  Southern 
America,  where  they  are  styled  also  Gay  man, 
Jacare'.  The  alUt^ator  closely  resemblea  the 
crocodile  but  has  characters  sufficiently  distinct 
to  have  constituted  a  new  genus.  See  Crocodile. 

ALLIQATOU  ISLAND,  lies  near  Barn  Is. 

land  in  the  Straits  of  Singapore* — Horsburgh. 

ALLIKI,  (or  Gilti-Gadda.)    e^DS  (%^Xti  A 

•**    **     so      C9 

Scirpus  dubius,  R.  i,  215  ;  Isoetes,  sp   P  RottK  • 

ALLIGAUM,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
76*"  52'  E.  and  Lat.  20^  29'   N. 

ALLI G UN G A,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
87®  51' E.  and  Lat.  26<'  19'   N. 

ALLIGUNGE  or  SEWAN,  a  town  in  In- 
dia,  in  Long,  84®  24'  E.  and  Lat.  26®  11'  N. 

ALLIPATARU,  ^|);Sd5>».     Grewia  l»vi- 


gata,  Vahl—W.  ^  A.  281.  G.  didyma,  R.  ii. 
691. 

ALLIPOOK,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
Long.  90^  2'  E.  and  Lat.  23®  8.5'  N.  the 
other  in  Long.  90®   ll'E.  and  Lat.  23<»  52' N. 

ALLIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  largely  culti- 
vated in  Indian  gardens  and  alike  by 
Europeans  and  Natives  extensively  used  in 
food,  both  in  soups  and  as  vegetables  :  of 
this   genus,  Yoigt.  names  twenty  three  species 
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ALLO  NSEfiDU. 


ALLSPICE. 


hat  notice  of  the  shallot,  the  onion,  the  l^ek, 
and  garlic  will  suffice. 

ALLIUM  ASCALONICUM.    Linn.    The 
Shallot. 

Evo. 


Kh]rei-thwoa-iiee.BuBM.  I  Shallot... 
Piaz  .^  ...    Hind.  | 

Should  be  sown,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains,  in  beds,  with  a  light,  rich  soil  and 
propagated  by  dividing  the  clustered  roots, 
and  it  will  give  a  crop  in  the  cold  weather. — 
roi^L  668,  Riddell.  Roxh.  ii.  142. 

AJLLIUM  G£PA.    Linn.   The  Onion. 
Ba-sal  also  Busl...     An.  Bawangmerah  ...Halat. 


Pnlaatu       Benq. 

Ky-et-tliWoii-D]  ...  Burm. 
Kunballi    ...      ...     Can. 

Onion Eko. 

Pia«     Hind. 

Bawang      ...     ...Malay. 

Brambang i. 


Pias 
Pallandu    ... 
Latedoka    ... 

LUQO 

Vengayam... 
Niralli 


PSRS. 

,,.  Sans. 

,.  Singh. 
r.    Tax. 

• . .    X  BIi. 


n 


Brra-UUi-gadda. . . 
Valli  gadda 

Commonly  cultivated  all  over  India.  The 
brahmins  of  India  do  not  eat  the  onion,  re- 
garding it  as  similar  to  mutton. 

ALLIUM  PORRUM,     JF.  The  Leek. 


Koomas? Arab. 

Paroo Bkno. 

Tan  kyet  thwon . . .  BuRX. 
Rhorat  f       ...     of  Bt.  ? 


Eorrat... 
Leek  ... 
Gundina 


...Eqtpt. 
...    Eng. 

•  • .    A  £RS. 


Gnltirated  in  gardens  in  India. 
ALLIUM  SATIVUM.    Linn,   Garlic. 


8om also  Sam?...    Ar. 
Kjet-thwon  pen...  Bub. 

Loshoon     Bbno. 

Lashana 

RaBhoon    

£y-et  '    ttiwon 
phyu       ...     ...  BuRx. 

Belali Can. 

Lahs&a      DDK. 

Garlic ,     ...  Eno. 


»9 

n 


Lahsan 
Bawang-patih 

Sir      

Hahn  Shuda 
Lasana 
Sudulunu  ... 
Vallai  pandii 
EU-uUi     ... 
Vellulli   ... 
Tallagadda  ... 


,.   Hind- 
..Malay. 

,.  PERS. 

I*  Sans. 

.  Singh. 
.   Tax. 
...  Tel. 

i> 
I, 


Lately  cultivated  in  India  and  in  all  Asia- 
tie  countries,  as  a  condiment  for  food.  Garlic 
seed  oily  called,  "^^Hr^-^  Telia  gadda  nuna, 

TcL :  Q€iimrt8au^Qisr(Bsi€ititBur^  Wulla  poon- 
don  yennai,  Tam  :  is  only  medicinal.  It  is 
clear,  colourless,  limpid,  qnd  contend  the  full 
odour  of  the  plant.  It  mij^ht  be  av^iilabje  in 
•cookery  for  thoi^o  who  .relish  :tl)e  :flavour  of 
garlic  in  their  .dishfs,  but  this  will  evi^euily.be 
-the  fullest  extent  of  its  applicatipn ;  beace  it 
-Gan.8earoely.be  .cPM^dered  of  aity  importance 
commereinllv. 

AliLMANNiA  NODIPLORA.  -B.  Br, 

Chamissoa  nodi  flora         MarL 
Celosia  „  Linn, 

Achyranthes    „  Linn. 

Common  in   Coromandel  and  Ceylon,  and  is 
esrnlent — ffoorfc.  1.  678. 
ALLO  NEREDU,  eer^l^^eib.  (or  Pedda 

neredu.)  Eugenia  Jambolana,    R,  ii.  485.  A 
variety  with  large  edible  fruit. 


ALLOOB,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  74'' 
5(y  E.  and  Lat.  16°  29'  N. 

ALLOOR,  a  t^wn  in  Indiaj  in  Long.  76^ 
28'  E.  and  Lat,  1 7^  N. 

ALLOTE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  75^ 
42'  E.  and  Lat.  23^  46'  N. 

ALLOTLA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  79^ 
14'  E.  and  Lat.  16«  35'  N. 

ALLOWA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  84^ 
52'  E.  and  Lat.  27^  3'  N. 

ALLOYS.  The  natives  of  India  are  ac- 
quainted with  a  variety  of  alloys  for  making 
utensils,  bells  and  ornaments,  as  with  copper 
and  zinc,  tin  and  lead,  besides  being  great 
workers  in  copper  and  brass  for  the  various 
utensils  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  and  of 
which  a  large  variety  was  sent  from  different 
parts  of  India  to  the  several  exhibitions  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  Travaneore  State,  the  workmen 
have  been  very  successful  in  their  fabrication  of 
alloys,  but  the  ingredients  they  use  are  not 
known.  In  the  district  of  Coimbatore,  the 
metals  employed  in  the  formation  of  alloys  are 
copper—sine— tin— and  lead,  in  the  following 
proportions. 

Copper  10  parts,  artne  6  i.— Alloy  valued 
at  4  annas  per  seer  of  34  tolas  weigbt  and  is 
used  for  all  purposes. 

Copper  1 0  parts,  zinc  5 — Alloy  valued  at 
3j^  annas  per  seer,  some wliat  darker  than  the 
other^  but  considered  equally  useful. 

Copper  10— «j«c  10— Alloy  valued  at 
3  annas  the  seer  considered  inferior  to  the 
others,  but  is  also  in  current  use. 

Copper  \0-tin  2i— A  beautiful  bell  me- 
tal alloy,  valued  at  6  annas  the  seer.  Is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  others. 

Copper  1 0— ft«  ^—lead  J— An  inferior  look- 
injj  alloy,  but  employed  for  similar  purposes. 

Tlie  metals  are  all  imported  and  are  pro- 
curable at  the  following  prices  in  the  bazar, 
copper  per  seer  5  annas — zinc  1  anna  4 
pie— tin  4  annas,  lead  1  anna  4  pie.  A 
vessel  of  No.  4  was  by  far  the  finest  of  the 
series,  and  when  gently  struck,  gave  out  a  fine 
bell  sound. -fi^/tf  Artn,  ^c.  of  India,  page 
471.— /4*nW  ReporU,  it.  E.  ^^ 

ALLSPICE  ;  JMI'ftW,  jPipaento,  or  JBay. 
bep-y  trpe,  Bugenio,  pimenla.  T,his  large  tree 
is  supposed* to  be  wholly  of  S.  America.  But 
Mr.  Mason  mentions  that  on  the  sides  of  some 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  province  of 
Tavoy,  he  repeatedly  met  with  a  tree;  but 
never  saw  it  either  in  fruit  or  flower,  which 
the  Burmese  call  "wild  clove  tree."  The 
young  branches  and  the  leaves  off  this  tasted 
very  strongly  of  all- spice,  and  be  considers  it 
a  Eugenia,  possibly  E.  pimenta.  Allspice  is 
rarely  adulterated,  owing,  possibly  to  its  low 
price* — HouqU.  Mawn, 
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ALMIDOK, 


ALMORA.. 


ALLU,  Hind,  any  pomaceous  fruit.  See  Aloo. 
Alu. 

ALLU,  a  rai^  hide  used  by  the  Bsgpoots, 
with  which  they  cover  themselves  to  assert 
their  claim  to  a  disputed  property. — Goleman, 

ALLU,  (or  Arikelu,)e^-(eO"iw,)    Pas- 

paliim  scrobicolatum,  L.  R.  i.  278. 

ALLU  BAOH-cmALI  (or  Pedda  bach- 
chali.  e5«»tt«K0-("^tfttirv©.)  Basella  alba,  L. 

ALLUGWAREB,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
75^  0'  E.  and  16«  32'  N. 

ALLUMBRE.     Sp.    Alum. 

AlIiUME.    It.  Alum. 

ALLUMPAUDE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
77^  40' E.  and  Lat.  ir  6' N- 

ALLUMPOOB,  the  name  of  three  towns  in 
India,  one  in  Long,  86"^  53'  E.  aud  Lat.  22"" 
12'  N.,  one  in  Long.  SS**  W  E.  and  Lat.  23^ 
20'  N,  and  one  in  Long.  91^  52'  E. 
an^  Lat  22<>  32'  N. 

ALLUND,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  76<* 
82'  E.  and  Lat  17^  84'  N. 

ALLUNGWASS,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
74^  29'  E.  and  Lat.  26»  20'  N. 

ALLUB,  a  town  in  India,  iu  Long.  78^ 
8'  B.  Lat.  17 «  18  N. 

ALLY  BUNDER,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
69®  35'  E.  and  Lat.  W  81'  N, 

ALLY  GUNGE,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
Long.  79*  19'  E.  and  Lat.  28^  21'  N.  the 
other  in  Long.  87®  23'  E.  and  Lat.  2%^  27'  N. 

ALMACEGU.    Pobt.     Mastic. 

ALMACIGA.    Sp.    Mastic. 

ALMAGESIUM,  a  work  whose  author 
mentioned  the  Lar  Des,  from  the  tribe  of  Lar, 
hence  the  Larica  or  Larice  of  the  Greeks.  See 
Indus,  Kerk.  Lar.  Med.  Mliot. 

ALMAH  KOTE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
«8®  28' E.  Lat.  24*»  52' N. 

ALMAJNACK.  Engl.  Jantri.  Uinb.  This 
word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic.  The  natives  of  India  have  arrange 
ed  their  almanacks  on  the  eame  principles  a9 
those  of  Europe.— ^onncro^  Voyage  aux  Indes 
Vol  L  Sec.  Ill  Oh.  XIII.  Ckatfield'e  Hindu- 
iian.p.  180. 

ALMAKDINE,  or  Precious  Garnet  is  that 
Tariety  commonly  employed  in  jewellery. 

ALMARTAGA.     8p.  Litharge. 

ALMAS.  Abab.  Fbbb.  Biiss.  ^ju  US  |  Dia- 
mond. 

AL  .MASUDI,  a  patronymic  surname  given 
to  Abu'l- Hasan  Abi,  a  native  of  Bagdad  a  great 
traveller,  acute  observer  and  writer.  He  wan- 
dered to  Morocco  and  Spain  on  the  West  and 
eastwards  to  China,  through  all  the  mahome- 
dan  and  many  other  countries,  and  he  wrote  his 
travels  which  he  styled  Murdj-ul-Zahab  or  mea- 
dows of  f:o\d.— Elliot,  p,  19. 

ALMENDRA:  Sp.   Amygdalus  communis. 

ALMIDON.  Sp.  Starch. 


Lauz... 

Almond... 

Mandel 


...  •*. 


Amanda 

...     Kb. 

Luz.. 

Hbb. 

Amygdala... 

..•Lat. 

ALMIRAH.    An  Anglo-Indian  term  from 
Pobt.   Almarinho,  a  wardrobe. 
ALMISOAB.  Port.  Musk. 
ALMIZELB!.  Sp.  Musk. 
ALMpND. 

...  As. 

.  ■ .      ■ .  I  j£NQ. 

DuT «  Dan. 

OXB.  SWED. 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  common  almond, 
Amygdalus  communis  :  to  the  Indian  al- 
monds, the  fruits  of  the  Terminalia  catappa 
and  Canarium  commune  and  the  almonds  of 
G^n.  xliii.  v.  ii.  have  been  thought  to.be  Pia- 
tachio  nuts..    See  Amygdalus. 

ALMOND  OIL. 

Badam-ka-tel  ...  Hind. 
Badam  miuak  ...Malay. 
Roughan-i-Badam  Pbbs. 
lagudi-tailam    ...  Sans. 


Badamoottay-yen- 
nay Tam. 

Badama  vittuiu 
nune Tai>. 

This  oil,  from  the  fruit  of  the  amygdalus  com- 
munis, is  not  wholly  an  arlicle  of  import,  but 
chiefly  so.  The  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Hi- 
malyas,  and  is  abundant  in  Cashmere.     The  oil 
is  colourless   or  very  slightly  yellow,   and   is 
congealed  with  difficulty.     It  is   obtained  for 
native  use  in  India,  but  does  not  as  yet  form  a 
recognized   article   of  export.     Both  varieties 
of  almond,  bitter  and  sweet,  are  imported  into 
the  northern  parts  of  India  from  Ghoorbund,  and 
into  the  southern  parts  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
According   to   Simmonds,   there  are  about  80 
tons  of  this  oil  annually  imported  into  Brit-ain, 
the   price   being   about  Is.  per  lb.    But  it  is 
principally  the  produce  of  the  Arzo  tree,  forests 
of  which  grow  to  the  south  of  the  Empire  of 
Morocco,  which  produce   an  exceedingly  hard 
species  of  almond.     Its  fruit  consists  of  two 
almouds,  rough  and  bitter    In  manufacturing 
the  oily  they  are  well  rubbed  or  ahakeo  in  a 
coarse  bag,  to  separate  a  bitter  powder  which 
covers  the   epideimis  ;  they  are  then  pounded 
to  a  paste  in  marble  mortars,  and  the  paste 
subjected  to  a  press.    The  almond  is  supposed 
to  contain  46  p.  c.  of  oil^   but  from   5|   lbs. 
only   I  lb.  6  oz.  can  be  extracted   by  the  cold 
process  and  above  2  lbs.  if  heated   iron  plates 
be  used.  The  oil  of  almonds  is  the  basis  of  the 
great  part  of  the  liniments,  ointments,  and  plas- 
ters, of  the  European  pharmacists.     It  is  how« 
ever  little  used  in  Indian  pharmacy,  the  oil  of 
the  Besamum  orientale  answering  perfectly  as 
a  substitute — Gat  Ea.  Cal  1862  —C»l.  Ex. 
62.     Simmondi.     O^Skuughnetsy. 

ALMOBA  in  lat.  S9.85.  2  N  and  L.  7987- 
9  E,  a  hill  station  and  sanitarium  in  the 
north  of  India,  and  is  built  on  the  top  of  a 
ridge  which  runs  east  aud  west  at  eleva* 
tions  of  5,425^  to  5,607  feet  above  the  level  of 

(the  eea«   It  is  the  capital  of  the  British  Hima« 
layan  province  of  Kamaon.     It  is  30  miles 
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ALMS. 


ALOE  FIBBE. 


from  Naini-tliaL  Goyernmeni  eBtablished  a 
aanatarium  at  Lobooghnt  in  the  Almorah  hills, 
a  position  nnsurpassed  in  India  for  salubrity  of 
climate  and  picturesqne  scenery  and  known  to 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Baropean  constitu- 
tion. Major  Drum  mood  has  written  on  its 
natural  resources*  A  sulphur  mine  wrs  discover- 
ed at  a  place  called  Aina,  some  9  miles  N.  W 
of  Almora,  and  the  soil  of  the  neighbourhood 
nay  yield  quantities  ef  saltpetre.  It  produces 
graphite,  copper,  and  non.'—SchL  Robt  Eng- 
Udman,  Dr.  Buist^s  Catalogue.  Bee  Kamaon  ; 
Sanatoria  :  Stirex  cceculinus ;  Tea. 

ALMS  and  Almsgiving  have  ever  taken  an 
importaut  place  in  the  religious  systems  of  the 
world.     So  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,   the  ))e- 
brews  were  commanded  to  give  freely,  and  to 
throw  their  bread  upon  the  waters  with  an  as- 
surance that  after  many  days  it  would  return  to 
them  agAin*  lo  theburtdhist,  hindu  and  maho- 
mcdan  religions,  as  also  amongst  the  Bomish 
Christians,  it  is  not  only  good  to  give  alms,  but 
the  giving  bestows  a  merit  on  the  individual 
and  gifts  are  generally  delivered  with  much  open- 
ness, in  such  case  differing  from  the  injunction 
in  Matthew  vi.  2.  when  thou  doest  thine  alms, 
do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee.  Hindu  and 
.  mahomedan  sovereigns  bestow  much  .  to  the 
shrines  of  their  respective  faiths,  and,  annually, 
on     the    MahSrram,    the  mahomedan    kings 
entertain    many    Syeds  on    permanent    pay. 
Some  mendicants,  alike  hindus  and  buddhist, 
are  not  allowed  to  solicit  or  demand  alms,  but 
have  to  go  with  a  quick  step,  and  with  or  with- 
out  a  bell,  through  the  atreets,and  without  com- 
ment  accept  whatever  is  thrown  into  their  wal- 
let.    And  to  describe  a  child  as  of  an  unknown 
father,    a  speaker  will  say,  who  can  say,  who 
thrrw  the    morsel   into  the   beggar's    wallet. 
Others  solicit  humbly  as  1  Samuel  xxv.  8.  *  Give, 
I  pray  thee,  whatsoever  comethto  thine  band,  to 
thy  servants,  and  to  thy  son  David,'  a  mode  of 
address    not    unfrequent    among   the   hindus 
witb  whom  a  poor  man  often  eays  to  a  rich  man, 
'  Oh  !  father,  fill  the  belly  of  thy  son  :  he  is  in 
distress.'     But  the  hindu  pilgrims   to   sacred 
shrines  are  often  exacting,  even  insolent,  and,  , 
though  rarely  so  to  Europeans,  will  sit  down  at 
a  door  and  refuse  to  stir  until  their  day's  food 
be  given  and  the  mahomedan  fakirs  of  whom 
there   are  several   sects,  often  continue  to  de- 
mand till  alms  be  given.     The  buddhist  men- 
dicants are  the   least  clamorous,  but  so  com- 
pletely is  the  act  of  offering  to  their  shrines,  the 
final  individual  merit^  that  costly  gifts  can  be 
immediately   removed,  while  outside  the  great 
temples  at  Bangoon  and  Frome  such  vast  quan- 
tities of  food  offerings  are  daily  thrown,  as  to 
be  disgusting.  All  these  classes  have  distinguish- 
ing costnmes,  the  buddhist   with   his  yellow 
robe ;  the  hindn  sanyasi  or  viragi  smeared  in 
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ashes,  and  with  ochre  dyed  clothes,  and  the 
mahomedan  fakir  may  have  a  loin  cloth,  and  taj 
or  crown..  Amongst  them  all,  are  many  true 
ascetics,  and  recently  in  1867,  a  hindu  devotee 
was  to  be  seen,  who  had,  at  that  time  sat  for 
&re  years,  in  one  of  the  Ellora  caves ;  but 
there  are  amongst  them  also  many  impostors. 
^d .  See  Buddhism.  Fakir.  Piigiapole.  Sany- 
asi. Viragi. 

ALMS-HOUSE,  for  animals.  See  Pinjrapole. 

ALMUG.  The  wood  of  Solomon's  temple 
is  called  almng ;  this  wood  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  annals  of  Quzztrat/as  that  of  which  the 
temple  to  <  Adnath'  was  coristnicted.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  fleets  of  Tyre  frequent- 
ed the  Indian  coast :  Sandalwood  has  been  sur- 
mised to  be  intended.— Ttfrf'*  Raj<uihan,  Vol.  I. 
p.  282.   Harna'  Nat.  Hut. 

ALNUS  NEPALENSIS,  the  Himalayan  Al- 
der, a  tree  of  Kullu  and  Kangra,  its  bark  is 
used  in  tanning,  and  its  wood  for  gun-powder 
charcoal.      The  Hindi  is  Kunch,  or  Koish. 

ALNUS  NITIDA.  Hind.  This  is  a  plant 
of  Kaghan.  ^ 

ALOE,  The  aloe  'belongs  ''to '  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  tiiliacsm,  fof  which 
there  are  many  species  spread  through- 
out India,  104  species  having  been  introduced 
into  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Society's  Garden, 
and  Voigt  enumerates  49.  In  Arabia  says  Bur- 
ton the  aloe,  as  in  Egypt,  is  hung,  like  the  dried 
crocodile,  over  houses  as  a  talisman  against  evil 
!»pirits.  Burckhardt  assigns,  as  a  motive  for  its 
being  planted  in  graveyards,  that  its  Arabic 
name  Saber  (it  is  also  called  Siber),  denotes  the 
patience  with  which  the  believer  awaits  the 
last  day.  And  Lane  remarks,  "  the  aloe  thus 
hung  over  the  door,  without  earth  and  water, 
will  live  for  several  years,  and  even  blossom : 
hence  it  is  called  Saber,  which  signifies  pa- 
tience." In  India  it  is  hung  up  to  attract  eye- 
flies  and  mosquiios  entering  a  room*  Burton 
believes  this  practice  to  be  a  fragment  of 
African  fetishism  and  mentions  that  the  Gallas, 
to  the  present  day,  plant  aloes  on  graves,  and 
suppose  that  when  the  plant  sprouts  the  de- 
ceased has  been  admitted  into  the  gardens  of 
*<  Wak"  the  Creator.— i?«r/(m't  tUgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Vol.  IIIp.Z50. 

ALOE  FIBKB.    Pit   Fibre  of  Madras. 


Pita 


..  Tam.  1  Nita 


Tam. 


Aloe  Fibre ;  Pita  Fibre  or  Pita,^-are 
the  commercial  names  given  in  Southern 
India  to  the  fibres  of  the  American  Aloe,  or 
Jgave  Americana  ;  of  the  A  vivipera  or  bast- 
ard aloe,  the  fibres  of  Fourcroya  gigantea  : 
those  of  the  Adam's  needles,  the  Yucca  gloriosa, 
or  common  leaved,  and  Y.  aloefolia,  or  Aloe- 
leaved  Yucca,  and  Dr.  Hunter  also  mentions 
the  Y,  angustifolia>   Y.  tenacissima ;  filimen* 


ALOE  FIBRE. 


ALO£S. 


tosa  and  Y.  regia  as  species  yielding  fibres,  to 
all  of  which  perhaps  the  same  commercial  Urm 
is  applied.  Two  species  of  a|?ave,  the  A 
Americana,  and  A.  vivipera,  have  become  so 
naturalised  in  many  countries  and  in  India  as 
to  seem  indigenoiis.  They  are  however  not  yet 
sufficiently  abundant  in  Southern  India  to  be 
employed  to  any  very  great  extent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fibre,  but  as  they  tnke  root  and  grow 
readily,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  very 
extensive  application.  Aloe  fibre  now  forms 
an  article  of  export  from  the  Western  Coast ; 
The  exports  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency  of  hemp,  and  floes'  hemp, 
during   the  three  years    1852-53  to  1854-55 

M  ere  as  follows  : 

Cwfc        Rs. 

1852-53  Hemp 7,172  31,618 

.  Do.  Aloes  ...  2,68i  27,0^5 

1853-54  Hemp 6,112  27,113 

Do.  Aloes,  ...  3,658  21,506 

1854-55  Hemp 9,263  37,770 

Do.  Aloes  ...     236  2,243 


juice,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  after  cleaning, 
imparts  a  stiffness  to  the  fibre.  Several  very  fair 
samples  were  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1857,  soft,  piiant  and  of  good  strength 
with  some  serviceable  door-mats  manufactured 
in  patterns  from  coloreci  fibres.— If .  E  J»  h,  of 
1855  and  1857.  Ln-  Hoyle,  Riddell.  Bnnier. 
BalJ6ur*%  Commercial  FroducU,  Simmond** 
Faulkner,  See  Aloe  perfoliata,  Agave  Americana. 
Agave  vivipera,  Eourcroya  gigantea:  Yucca 
Aloefolia  Y.  gloriosa. 

ALOE  INDICA    KojiU. 

Aloe  uerfoHata.    Roxh  ii.  167. 


Total  Hemp 23,147  95,896 

Do.  Aloes' Hemp...    6,57(5  50,?44 
The  exports  were  chiefly  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Bombay,  Cutch,    Guzerat,  Smde,  Bengal 
and  Indian  French  Ports.     Aloe  fibre  was  for 
several  years  employed  in  the  Arsenal  at  Mad- 
ras, as  a  substitute  for  English  hemp,  but  its 
liability   to  rot  led  to  its  discontinuance^  and 
the   ease   with   which  it  is  cut   prevented   its 
employment    as    a   tow    for    packing    shot. 
In   Mexico,  however,  a  highly   prized  thread 
is    manufactured    from    the    leaf   fibre    and 
made  into    the    ropes  used    in    their    mines 
and  for  nets   and  rigging   of    ships.     Also, 
the  famous  hammocks  of   Panama  are  made  of 
Agave  fibre,  from  the  A.   perfoliata  (which  Dr. 
Bo^le  deemed  idenliciil  with  his  A.  IndicK.)  Dr. 
Hunter   of  Madras  obtained   a   fibre  two  feet 
long,  white  and  of  fine  quality,    which  reailily 
took  colours.    He  says  that  the  A  *  A  roericana,  or 
great  American  aloe,  has   a  short  cylindrical 
woody  stem,  terminated  by  fleshy,  spiny,  bluish 
green  leaves  and  flowers  once,  on  a  tall  flower 
stem,  20  to  40  feet.     The  roots  as  well  as  the 
leaves  contain  the  ligneous  fibres,  *'  styled  Nita" 
thread,  useful  for  various  purposes.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  eight  feet  long,  one  foot  broad, 
Hnd   five  inches   deep,   and   abound  in   these 
fibres  of  great  length,  and   being  tough  and 
durable,  their  separation  is  eflleeted  by  crashing 
or  bruising,  steeping  in  water,  and  afterwards 
bleating.     In  applying  them  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fibres,  it  is  very  essential  to  have  the 
sap  removed   as '  early   as  possible  after   the 
leaves  are  cut,  and  with  this  view  a  urooved 
cylinder  press  is  found  very  effeetusl  while  fre- 
quent beating  removes   a  thick  viscid  milky 


Qhriio'kuman. 
Mok 

Indian  A]o« 
Kaawar. . . 
Gbi-koniar 
Ohigowar 
XJIna-tan 
Gahru... 


Bemg. 

.  BUHM. 

Eno. 

DuK. 

Hind. 

.Malay. 


Kadenaka  kate- 

vala MaleaL. 

Kumarika        ...  SiyoH. 
Kattald...  ...     Tax. 

K&lahanda  ..'        ...  Tel« 
K'lamanda...         ...  9, 

Chinuikalabanda  ..  ,» 
Yerra  kalabanda  var,  „ 


It  has  large  reddish  flowers,  it  is  common 
ill  dry  situations  in  the  North-west  of  India,  snd 
is  probably  the  source  of  some  of  the  common 
itioes  (musabhir)  of  the  bszars.  This  Alutt  is 
chiefly  planted  to  form  hedgerows,  and  makes 
an  excellent  fence.  It  flowers  in  tlie  raius,  and 
the  stem  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  tuelve 
feet.  The  leaves  make  a  good  common  cor- 
dage, or  rope,  used  for  mats,  &c.— Hie  fibre  is 
two  feet  long,  white  and  of  fine  quality,  and 
readily  takes  colours.  The  pulp  is  eaten  by 
the  natives,  after  having  been  carefully  and 
repeatedly  washed  in  cold  water:  they  gene- 
rally mix  it  with  a  little  sugar  and  reckon  it 
cooling.  Mnnlie^s  Mai.  Med.  p.  260,  O'Shauyk- 
nesBy,  p.  665.  Dr.  Hunter.  Madras  Exb,  Jar. 
Rfi/jorts.  Foigt.  658.  Roxb.  ii.  167- 

ALOE  LITOBALIS.  Kcenig. 
Mus-ambar     ...        •Aji. 
Sabr        ...        •••     >f 

Kumari Bkno. 

Sibr Egypt. 

Sea-side  Aloe       ...Eno. 

Small  Aloe 9, 

Cbota-kanwar     . . .  Duk. 

IMuii-abbar Hind. 

^Iwa Hind. 

A  reddish  leaved  species  growing  near  the 
coHst  and  plentifully  at  Gape  Comorin  and  its 
neighbourhood.  It  yields  good  aloes,  ink  is 
prepared  from  its  juice  and  its  pulp  mixed 
with  alum  is  largely  used  in  conjunctivitis. 
Waring.  Drury.  Useful  FUl%U.  Bioadmood, 

ALOES. 
Sibr  also  fifabr...    An.    i  Oaharu  :  Alna^ian 


Malay. 
...Pebs. 


Ulu-wattan. 

Sibr        

Bol-a'ah     ... 
Taif  Socotr... 
I  KAria])oIam 
Sirrughu.. 
Sirru  Kattalay 
Chinna  kala-bauda..!^!. 
BbuJam     


...Sp. 
Tam. 
•    »> 


Musibar 
Musambar  ... 

Pikros 

Mok    

Conaarika  ... 
Bitter    Aloes 

Aloes  ... 
Musambir... 
Alia    also    Elva 

also  Musabbar.  Hind. 


...BUKM. 

...Ctngh. 

Sivo. 


•  «• 


<  .  • 


ft 

Duk. 


also  Alivah  ...Malay. 

Kataeha Malkal. 

Sibbar    i^so  Bo] 

Siah       ...    ...  Pebs. 

©"•T      ...         ...         ,,.  - 

KumariHa  •.  ...SfKan. 
Carriabolam  ...  Tam. 
Mussambram      ..    Tel. 
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ALOES  WOOD. 


ALP  ABSLAN. 


Tbere  are  many  fepedes  of  tbe  Aloe  from 
wbicb  Aloes  is  knoWA  to  be  obtaiued»  but  the 
best  known  are 

A.  ab\88iDica,  £am,    Abyssinia. 

A-  arabiea,  Lam^  Svn.  of  A.  variegata. 
Forak. 

A.  Barbadeosia^  Peninsula  of  India. 

A.  comiuelina. 

A.  ittdi'ca,  Jioafb.  N.  W.  India.  8yu.  P  of 
A.  perfoliata,  Roxb, 

A.  lingucformis. 

A.  aocotrina.  Lam,     Socotora. 

A.  apicota,  Tkun.    Gape  of  Good  Mope,  and 

Aloe  vnlgaris.  Lam,  Aloes  is  the  bitter, 
resinoira,  inspissated  juice  of  ihe  leases  and  is 
imported  into  England  under  the  names  of 
Socotorine,  East  Indian  or  Hepatic;  Barba- 
does,  Cape  and  Caballine  aloes ;  tbe  average 
imports  being  about  8,589  tons  in  1841  and 
1842.  In  the  four  years  1852-53  to  1855-56, 
Madras  exported  515ewt.  valued  »lBs.  4,037, 
nnd  imported  in  the  last  year  to  the  value  of 
Bs.  2,686.  In  tbe  year  1853,  Britain  impon- 
ed  to  the  extent  of  33,333  lbs.  of  aloes  and 
re-exported  157,506  lbs.  to  tlie  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  quality  of  the  product  is 
apparently  more  dependent  on  soil,  climate, 
and  preparation,  than  on  any  specific  difference 
in  the  plant.  The  best  kind  is  obtained  by 
making  transverse  incisions  throu;^h  the  leaves, 
and  allowing  the  juice  to  drop  out.  This  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat.  Dip' 
ping  the  leavea  in  hot  water  facilitates  the  flow 
of  I  he  juice. — O'Sicuighnesty,  665.  Commercial 
TrvducU,  O^Shaughnenty,  Befig,  Pharmac> 

ALOE  SOCOTOBINA.  Socotorine  aloe. 
A  native  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  leaves  mi- 
nutely serrated ;  flowers  scarlet  at  the  base, 
pal«  in  the  middle,  green  at  the  point.  Yields 
Socotorine  aloes,  also  the  true  hepatic  and  Mo^ 
eka  n\oc:^^0'8kaftgkntui/ypage  664. 

AI/3E  SPICATA.  A  native  of  the  interior 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  leaves  distantly 
toothed,  with  a  few  white  spots,  the  flowers 
filled  with  purplish  hQn^y.^Cybhaughneityypage 
665, 

ALOES  WOOD.    Aloe :  the  Idgn  Aloes. 

...Malay.? 

...EOtPT.  ? 


KeHiiia(Uietree)...SiAX<  I  Habulai 


•  •• 


Baglewood     Enq 

Karoriki    ...    ...Japan. 

8ak-faiaog    Chin. 

Kikal ;  Halhal      ..:Ab. 
Boisdaigie      Fa. 


Aghil      Malay.  ? 

Karaghil    „      ? 

Xala-garu „      ? 

Adlar-holz Gkbm. 

Agallocham HxB. 


This  natural  product  is  repeatedly  mention- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Num.  zxiv.  6 : 
ProT.  vii.  17  :  Ps.  xlv,  8  :  Cant.  iv.  14  :  as  a 
valued  perfume.  It  is  possible  that  the  sub- 
stance met  with  in  commerce  is  obtained  from 
more  than  one  plant.  See  Agallochum  ;  Aqui- 
laria  aloexylon  ;  Calambeg,  Eagle  wood ;  Lign 
Aloes,  Eicoecaria. 


ALOEXYLON  AOALLOCHUM,  a  natiye 
of  the  Moluccas,  CochinChina.  The  wood  is 
rather  hard,  in  fragments  of  about  one  cubit 
in  length,  obtuse,  furrowed,  heavy,  marbled 
ashy  and  brown,  shining,  brittle,  very  resinous ; 
odour  wea^  but  agreeable,  increased  on  friciion, 
and  very  strong  on  burning  the  woocJ ;  flavour 
agreeable,  balsamic  and  slightly  bitter,  and 
irritating  to  the  throat.  No  analysis  it  on 
re-cord  of  this  substance;  it  is  only  known  as  a 
curiosity  in  Europe,  but  in  the  East  it  is 
deemed  an  invaluable  tonic  and  stimulant 
remedy,  a  delicious  perfume,  and  becoming 
offering  for  religious  ceremonies.— 0\9;i.  p,  814 
Hog.  p,  286.  See  Aloes  wood  :  Calarobeg, 
Eagle-wood.  Lign-aloes. 
^^  ALONSOA  GEANDIFLORA,  called  the 
"  maskflower,"  an  ornamental  plant,  soarlet, 
easily  cultivated  in  rich  mould  and  multiplied 
by  cuttings  or  Beed.-^Eiddell. 

ALOOBALOO.    Hind.     yUyfPBRs. 


f 


^'  W  y*  I  Cerasus  caproniana. 

ALOOBOA.  A  rather  soft,  coarse,  open- 
grained,  but  not  verv  light  Ceylon  wood. 

ALOO  BOKHARA.  Guz.  Hind.  Pehs. 
:]j  Ksi  .jj  y    Prunella. 

ALOfi.  The  former  capital  of  Sinde,  near 
the  site  of  which  the  Indus  now  flows.  The 
ruins  are  said  to  be  near  Eon.— Or.  Bu%»C9 
Caialggue. 

AL0Y8IA  CITRIODORA,  Ort. 

Lippia  citriodora.    Eih. 
Verbena  triphylla.    VHer. 

Much  esteemed  for  the  deliKhtful  fra^ranca 
of  its  leaves,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, generally  thilving  well. — Voigt.  471. 

ALPAM.  Maleal.  Bragantia  Wallichii. 
— Brown. 

ALPHABET,  at  present  the  Hindustani  or 
Urdu,  the  Panjabi  and  the  Persian  are  written 
and  printed  in  the  same  character,  but  the  .Ara- 
bic, BenjraH,  Burmese,  Canarese,  Chinese,  Gu- 
zerati,  Hindi,  Mahratta,  Malayalain,  Malay, 
Siamese,  Singhalese,  Taiuul,  and  Telugu  are  all 
distinct  tongues,  each  written  and  printed  in  a 
separate  charabter.  In  the  South  of  India,  the 
Arabic  numerals  have  been  generally  introduc- 
ed into  Government  accMints.  This  was  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  possible  to  use  the  Roman 
and  Italian  character  for  the  other  tonguf  s  and 
doubtless,  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  so,  but 
another  generation  will  see  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  India  using  English  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  their  respective  mother  tongues. 

ALP   ARSLAN,   a   hero  famed  in  Persian 

story.     He  was  a  Seljuk  Tartar.     He  was  the 

son  of  Togrul  Beg,  and  what  Mahomed  was  to 

I  his   Samanid  suzerain,  Togrul  Beg  was  to  his 
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ALPINTA.  lURilfnACA. 


ALPINIA  MUnCA. 


•on.  Togrul  Beg  aohieved  an  indepondent 
kingdom  in  Persia.  His  son,  Alp  Arslan,  ex- 
tended it.  He  was  a  cotemporary  of  Baber. 
lie  ruled  the  Kirghis  Eazzaks  and  could 
bring  300,000  men  into  the  field.  He  over- 
threw the  kalifat,  and  reigned  from  Bagdad. 
He  followed  the  Euphrates  into  Georgia.  In 
the  bejiinning  of  the  6th  Century  of  the  Hijra, 
the  Suljuk  Tartar  appeared  in  Khorassan,  and  in 
ten  years,  wrested  it  from  the  house  of  Ghazni. 
It  was  ceded  to  Alp  Arselan  and  formed  a  pari 
of  the  Seljukide  dominions  until  the  extinction 
of  that  race  about  150  years  posterior  to 
Togrul  Beg's  having  assumed  the  title  of  "Bm- 
jieTOT.^C^c.  of  India,  Supp.  II.  p.  494.  La- 
iham's  Nationalities  of  Europe  11.  73. 
ALPHfiUS,  a  prawn  common  in  the  Indian 

Ocean. 

ALPHONSEA  LUTEA,  H,  /.  and  T.  Ufa- 
ria  lutea,  Roxb,  II.  666,  t7orr.,  ^.  and  A. 

Muvi       Tkl.  j  Chin  dudduga  ...    Tbl. 

Muwi     ...         .«.      »     I 

A  fine  tree  of  the  mountains  of  Orissa,  of 
Silbetand  Ava.— -Hbo^^r/.  ei.  Thorn. 

ALPHONSEA  VENTRIC08A,  U.  /.  eL  T. 
XJvaria  ventricosa — "Roxh^  ii  658. 
.  A  beautiful  tree  of  Chittagong.— Hooker/*. 

tU  fkom, 

ALPHONSEA  ZETLANICA,  B.  /.  et.  T. 
Guatteria  acutifolia,  Wall  XJvaria  lutea. — W, 
^  A.  A  branchy,  leafy  tree  of  Tianvancore 
and  Courtallum. — Hooker  JU>  el*  Thorn, 

AIPINIA,  a  genus  of  the  Zingiberaccse,  all 
of  them  yielding  aromatic  fruits,  and  several 
of  the  plants  beini?  wholly  aromatic.  Voigt 
enumerates  11  and  Roxburgh  12  species,  and 
Wight  in  Icones  figures  A.  nllughas,  calcarata, 
nutans  and  Rh<»edii,  some  of  them  have  been  re- 
moved to  other  species.  A.  angustifolium  is 
said  to  be  of  Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius, 
and  A.  aromatica  is  named  as  a  plant  of  the 
eastern  valleys  of  Bengal,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
often  sold  as  cardamoms.  Alpinia  porrecta, 
WalL  from  China,  and  A.  spicata,  Hoxb.  from 
Sumatra,  may  also  be  noticed. 

ALPINIA  ALBA.     See  Galangal. 

ALPINIA  ALLUQHAS,  Roscoe. 

Hellenia  Allughas,  lAnn, 
Heretiera      do.  t, 

Ceylon  Alpinia  .  Enq.  I  Tanika.  Bei7(}.Hind.Sanso. 
Tara Hind.  Sanso.  |  Mali-iaahi-kua.....MALEAL. 

This  is  found  in  Coromandel,fiu  the  S.  Con- 
can,  in  the  Kotah  jungle  marshes,  in  the  estuary 
of  thelrawaddi,  at  Serampore,  in  Silhet,  Assam. 
It  has  large  and  beautifully  rose  colored  in- 
odorous fiowers,  its  roots  are  aromatic— /So^rd. 
i.p.  60,    Voigt.  570.  Gen,  Med.  Top,  p.  171. 

ALPINIA  AURANTIAOA,  fTalt.  A  na- 
tive of  Singapore. 


ALPINIA  BRACTEATA,  Boxh.  163. 
A  Roxburghii,  Sweet. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  India 
Alpinias.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  parts  of 
Bengal,  and  is  found  at  Chappedong  in  Ten- 
nasscrim.  Its  flowers  are  white,  with  a  crim- 
son yellow  lip.  kosi^, — 163.  Voigt.  571* 

AlP  INIA  CALCARATA,  Roscoe. 

Alpinia  cernua,  Sims. 
Reuealmia  calcarata,  Andk. 
„  erecta.  RedotUe, 

A  native  of  China,  has  large  white  flowers, 
their  lips  coloured  with  dark  purple  veins  on  a 
yellow  ground. — Roxb.   i.  69.  Voigt.  671. 

ALPINIA  CARDAMOMXJM,  Roxb.  Syn. 
of  Elettaria  cardamomum,  Maton.  See  Carda- 
mom, also  Elettaria. 

ALPINIA  CHINENSIS.    See  GalangaL 

ALPINIA  GALANGA,  Sm. 

Maranta  galanga,  Linn. 
Qalanga  major,  Rumpk. 
Amomum  galanga.  Lour. 


Maliabhara  vacha.  Sans. 

Kulanjana 

Kulanyoga 

Dhamula 

Tikshaa  mala... 


S Uganda  yoga... 
KoTuwala 
Perre-aretei  ?  ... 
Dumba-stacam  ? 


H 
l> 

>> 
ft 


SiNon. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


Knlanjan ...     Aa.  Hind. 
Kulanjan...BBNO.  Dukh. 

Hind. 
Loose   flowered 

Alpinia        ...       Eno. 
Qreater  Qalanga        „ 
Pan-ki-jar      ...       Duk. 
Ghitta-ratta    ...Malbal. 
Sugandha-vacha.     Sans. 

A  native  of  Sumatra,  cultivated  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Moluccas,  Cochin-China,  Singa- 
pore, Peiiang,  Chiitagonff,  Travancore,  the  8. 
Concan,  Chittagong.  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
tubers  slightly  aromatic  and  bitter,  the  root-stock 
more  so,  pungent,  acrid,  and  aromatic.  They 
constitute  the  true  galanga  major  roots  of  the 
druggists,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
ginger.  It  has  a  faint  aromatic  smell  and  strong 
pungent  taste,  with  some  bitterness,  pungency 
and  acridity,  on  which  account  it  has  fallen 
into  some  disuse,  though  in  1850,  64  tons 
were  exported  from  Cauton,  value  2,880  dollars. 
— Roxb.  i.  59.  Voigt  570.  Mn4ilie,  Hog.  p. 
786.  O'SA.  652.     Simmond'i  Useful  Plantt. 

ALPINIA  M  AL  \CCBNS  IS,  Roscoe. 

Maranta  Malaccensis,    Rw. 
Galanga  „  Rumpk- 

Renealma  Sumatrana,    Bonn. 

A  native  of  the  Moluccas  and  Chittagong  ; 
a  beautiful  stately  plant :  with  large  pure  white 
flowers,  their  lips  orange  crimson. — Roxb.  »'. 
164.  Foigt.  bll. 

ALPINIA  MUTICA.  Roxb.  A  native  of 
Penang,  has  large  flowers,  with  lips  crimson 
yellow,  and  orange  edged. — Roxb.  167,  Voigt- 
571. 
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ALSOPHILA  SPINULOSA. 


ALSTAOMERIA. 


ALPINIA  NUTANS,  Roscoe. 

Renealmia  nutans,  Andr, 
Globba  „  Unn, 

„         sylvesbris,  Bumpk, 
Zerumbet  speciosum,  Jaeq, 


Panag  ehftmps Bbno 

Pa-gaii-g3Fi Bubm. 

theing...  , 


»% 


9» 


n 


CoatoB  Rerumbet...PBR8« 
Nodding-flowered 

Alpinia Eng. 

Illachi Hind. 

This  very  beautiful  plaat  is  a  native  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Salwyn  and  at  Silhet  and  Co- 
romandei.  Cultivated  in  gardens :  was  brought 
by  Dr.  Irvine  from  Tonk  to  Ajmeer  :  the 
flowers  are  beautiful,  and  the  whole  plant 
is  fragrant  like  the  cardamom :  the  seeds  do  not 
ripen.  Its  leaves  ke.  when  bruised,  have  a 
strong  smell  of  cardamoms,  and  thus  are  some- 
times named  Ilachee  or  Punag  champa. — 
Hoxd.  p^  66.  Voiffi.  571.  GenL  MedL  Top. 
171- 

ALPINIA  R08C0BNA,  Rom,  and  Sck. 
A.  bracteata,  ^08coe»  not,  Roxh, 

A  native  of  China. 

ALPINIA  SESSILIS.  Kcen.  8yn,  of 
Keempferia  galanga.     Linn. 

AISANDA.  Tel.  eo-^oe^  Dolichos  Sin- 
ensis.    Linn. 

ALSATIA,  for  many  years  Okhamandel, 
Beyt,  Dwarka,  Umreyli,  Korinar  were  quite  an 
Alsatia,  in  India,  but  they  have  recently  been 


ALTAM6HA.  Turkish,  literally  rad  stamp. 
A  grant  under  the  seal  of  the  former  princes  of 
Hindustan  recognisied  by  the  British  as  confer- 
ring a  title  to  rent  free  land  in  perpetuity,  here* 
ditary  and  transferable  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. In  reality,  such  were  never  so  treated 
but  invariably  resumed  as  occasion  demanded. 
—mison.     Ed. 

ALSTONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Apocynaceae,  of  A.  macrophylla  and  A. 
spectabilis,  Penang  trees,  of  the  former  with 
larce  white  flowers,  nothing  is  known,  and 
equally  little  of  A.  neriifolia,  a  Nepaul  shrub 
and  A.  venenata  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  the 
last  being  Bozburgh's  Echites  venenata. 

ALSTONIA  OLEANDRIFOLIA.  "Syn.  of 
Alstonia  scholaris. 

ALSTONIA  SCHOLARIS,  R.  Br.  Don. 

A.  Glean drifolia,  Lodd. 
Echites  scholaris,  Unn. 


Lntiana 
Ohatin  ... 
Sat  win  «. 
Bhftitan  . 
lithtuk 


...ASBAM. 

...Bbng. 

...   BOH. 
...     I, 

...Bubm  ? 


Ayugma  chadda....SAKS. 

Septa-pima „ 

Ir4Uay-pa3ai Tam. 

Book  Attene    .  ..Anglo  - 

SiNOH, 


Hori-kowan Mahr.    £da-knla-«ri  ti    ...Tel. 

Stawin ,,       ■    ,,      ,,      pais     ...     „ 

Pala MalBal. 

Mukambala  „   - 

Rukatanna  gaBa...SiKOH. 
Ayugma  parma Sanb. 

This  considerable  looking  tree  grows  in  the 


„  „  ponna 
Pala-garada...  . 
Eda^kuta-nati 


pot  in  order.     See  India  885  and  Kattyawar  I  Moluccas,  Bengal,  in  the  vale  of  Sawitri,  As- 


in  Gyc  of  Ind.   Supp.  II. 
ALSL     Hind.    Linum  usitatissimum. 
ALSOPHILA,  a  genus  of  ferns,  species  of 


sam,  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  SouthKonkan,  and 
to  a  very  large  size  in  Ce}lon.  In  Ceylon  it 
is  common  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  In 


which  occur  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the  '■  ^'auara  and  Sunda  it  is  not  very  common  ;  but 
Southern  Ocean.  itixxnA  near  the  ghats  above  and  below  of  great 

ALSOPHILA   BXCELSA.     The  tree  fern    ^}^'  ^^ »»  al*o  ^^^^  in  the  Travancore  forests, 

in  Burmah  P  and  in  Assam.  It  seems  to  be 
known  to  the  Ma  lav  race,  the  excellent  boards 
or  thin  planks  it  affords  being  used  by  their 
children  and  by  children  in  Ceylon  and  in  the 
Indian  Peninsula  to  write  their  lessons  on, 
hence  its  name.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in 
a  milky  juice.  Its  wood  is  white  and  close 
grained  but  rather  coarse,  and  in  Assam  is 
much  prized  for  beams  and  light  woyk  such  as 
boxes,  trunks,  scabbards,  &c.  It  is  valuable 
for  the  turning  lathe  and,  in  Ceylon,  is  used 
for  coffins.  It  is  as  bitter  as  gentian,  and  is 
possessed,  it  is  said,  of  similar  virtues.  The 
bark  is  a  powerful  tonic  and  a  fine  medicine  in 
bowel  complaints  :  Dr.  Gibson  of  Bombay  has 
found  it  useful  as  a  febrifuge,  he  published  an 
account  of  its  qualities  about  two  years  ago  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal ;  he  gave  it  in 
tincture. — Ind*  Ann.  Med.  Set*  Jor  April 
1866,  p.  391.  Dr.  Moion^  Eogg'%  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  Uee/ul  PlanU.  Dr.  Gibson.  Voigt.  p. 
526.  Thw.  En.pl.  Zeyl.  p.  198. 

ALSTBOMERIA,     a    genus  of   flowering 
plants  of  the  Natural    Order    AmarylUceae, 


of  Norfolk  Island,  measures  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  has  a  magniflcient  crest  of  frondes.  The 
black  portion  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  string- 
ing by  cabinet-makers  — KeppeVs  Ind.  Arch,, 
Fd.II.p.  184. 

ALSOPHILA  GIGANTEA,  JFaU. The  Tree- 
lism  of  Ceylon  occurs  at  Daijeling,  in  Sikkim 
immediately  below  6,500  fett,  it  is  a  widely 
distributed  plant,  common  to  the  Himalaya, 
from  Nepal  eastward  to  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
Java,  and  Ceylon,  and  it  ascends  nearly  to 
7,000  feet  in  the  outer  Himalayas,  of  this  Dr. 
Hooker  saw  but  one  species  though  another 
very  similar  or  distinct  species  grows  at  the 
foot  of  the  outer  range.  It  is  far  more  common 
than  A.  spinulosa  from  the  level  of  the  plains 
to  6,500  ft.  elevation,  and  is  found  as  far  south 
as  JtLVB.— Hooker,  Vol.  1.  p:  l\0  and  142. 
See  Himalaya  ;  Tree  Fern. 

ALSOPHILA  SPINULOSA  is  the  «  Pugjik'' 
of  the  LepchaSy  who  eat  the  soft  watery  pith  : 
this  tree  fern  grows  in  Sikkim,  abundantly, 
IB  East  Bengal  and  the  Peninsula  of  India.*- 
Hooker^e  Him.  Jour.  Vol  II,  p.  13. 
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ALTERNANTHSaA  S£SSILIS. 


ALU. 


cultivated  in  Indian  gavdeoa  for  their  beaiitj.—- 
Voigt     596. 

ALTAI,  a  great  mountain  chain  on  the 
west  of  Asia,  between  which  and  the  Hima- 
laya is  the  vast  tract  of  pasture  lands  on 
which  from  time  immemorial  the  nomades 
of  High  Asia  have  fed  their  flocks,  and  multi- 
plied into  those  hordes  (Urdu,  Turki,  camp) 
which  from  time  to  time  have  swept  into 
Europe  and  into  southern  and  eastern  Asia. 
The  southern  mountains  of  the  Altai  chain 
are  rich  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  Indeed 
altaiy  in  Mongol,  signifies  gold.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  chain  of  the  Khigan, 
which  separates  Mongolia  from  Daouria. — 
TtmkowikVi  Jaumey  to  PeJking^  FoL  IL  p. 
1284.  See  also  Cyc.  of  Ind«  Supp.  II.  Ariaus. 
India  p.  p.  312,  814,  815.     Kalkas. 

ALTAB,  a  sacred  place  inside  Jewish  and 
christian  churches,  and  probably  kept  formerly 
in  the  open  air,  and  duly  reverenced  in  the 
present  eastern  mode  alluded  to .  in  Psalm 
xxvi.  6.  'So  will  I  compass  thine  altar.' 
Tliis  is  a  mark  of  respect,  common  among 
hindoos,  and  buddbists,  crowds  of  whom  may 
be  seen  morning  and  evening,  circumambulating 
their  temples,  from  right  to  left,  with  their  right 
hands  towards  the  temple.  The  hindus  call 
this  Pradach&ni,  and  it  is  a  reverential  act, 
which  they  sometimes  also  perform  to  meg. 
Mahomedans  also  circumambulate  but  only  the 
KSIba  at  Mt-ccn,  which  encloses  the  Hajar 
us  Slab,  or  Black  Stoue  that  is  believed  to 
kave  fallen  with  Adam  from  paradise  (Pari- 
desh,  fairy  laud),  but  in  their  religious  poetry 
they  often  allude  to  it,  as  in  the  words,  from 
the  Persian,  Kn<?oropass  thou,  the  kaaba  of 
thy  hearty  if  thou  hast  a  heart. 

ALTAMSH.  This  emperor  succeeded  to 
the  Patau  throne,  in  1210.  He  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  greatest  part  of  Hindoostan 
proper,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
mabomedan  that  made  a  conquest  of  Bengal, 
the  government  of  which  was  from  this  time 
bestowed  on  one  of  the  reigning  emperor's 
sons.  It  was  during  his  reign  (1221)  that 
Cbangiz  Khan,  among  his  extensive  conquests 
(perhaps  the  greatest,  of  any  ^conqueror  in 
history)  accomplished  that  !of  the  empire  of 
Ghiziii,  putting  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of 
Kharasm,  which  then  occupied  that  throne  and 
driving  before  him  the  anfoEtunate  Jalali,  son 
of  the  reigning  emperor  ;  -who  swam  the 
Indus  to  avoid  his  furv.  Ohangiz,  howeveir>  l^ft 
Hindoostan  undisturbed.—* /2eiiMe/^'t  Memoir, 
p.  xlviii. 
ALT£SltNANTH  BRA  SESSILIS.  R.  Brown. 
Achyranthes  triaudra,  Ewtb.  W.  Bheede. 

„  ^aessilia. 

Alternanthem  triaudra. 


„  repena. 

lUecebreum  aeaaile. 


Madana-ganti  ako  Ponna-gantikura...  Tbl. 


In  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  common 
annual  but  greatly  prized  aa  greens  by  the 
natives.  It  sells  at  a  high  price.— ^/b^^« 
Foigl,  p,  318.  A  campestris  717,  and  A, 
sessilis,  727,  are  fis:ured  in  Wight's  Icones. 
See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

ALTHJIA  ALHUGA&    See  Khabaji. 

Althsda  officinalis,  Linn. 

Guimauve F&.  I  Qui  khyar. Hiin>. 

AlthaiaofDioB...     .,.0a.  | 

This  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  of  Cashmere^ 
and  used  precisely  as  the  marsh  mallow, 
O'Shaughneutf,  p.  214. 

ALTHJIA  ROSEA.  Cav. 
Holly  hook Bho.  |  Gal  khyra..r    ...   Hixd* 

This  plant,  with  very  large  rose  coloured 
flowers,  has  produced  about  20  vsrieties  of 
splendid  border  flowers.  Its  leaves  are  said 
to  yield  a  colouring  matter  resembling  indigo. 
— Foigt*   112.  See  Dyes,    Holy  hock,  Khatmt. 

ALT!  MABAM.  Tam.    Hardwickia  binaU. 

ALL  OON  SOO,  the  rivrr  Caprus  of  antiquity 
is  called  the  Lesser  Zab  by  Abul  Fazl.  It  joins 
the  Tigris  below  Diarbakr  but  it  is  wrong  to 
call  the  river  Altoon,  which  is  an  epithet 
only  belonging  to  the  bridge,  from  what  it 
cost,  Altoon  meaning  gold  or  money. — Rich* 9 
He^idencn  in  Kuordistan^  Vol.  It.  p.  V6.  See 
Tigris,  in  Cyc.  of  India,  bupp.  11. 

ALTINGIA  EXCEL8A. 

Araucaria  excelsa,  H,  Ks  ^ 

The  Norfolk  leland  Pine  is  &een  100  feet 
above  the  other  forest  trees,  and  resembles 
the  Norway  spruce,  but  its  tiers  are  more 
distant.  Its  timber  soon  rots  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  the  tiredo,  or  auger 
worm,  makes  fearful  ravages  in  the  fencea 
made  of  its  timber,  which  seldom  stand  three 
years.  It  is  generally  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, floorinjf,  partitions,  &c.,  and  when  kept 
dry  and  not  e^^posed  to  the  weather,  it  is 
more  durable.— iCi^i'tf^'t  Yo^age  of  the  Mew- 
der,  p.  2Sa. 

ALTUMBADO,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
90^  30'  E.  and  Lat.  22^  58'  N. 

ALU.  Affgban,  Hind.  Ptyrsian,  Tel.  a 
term  with  affixes  and  suflixes,  employed  in  Per- 
sian and  Indian  countries  to  designate  several 
shrubs,. po^iaceous  fruits,  edible  fruits  and  roots. 
The  Alu,  simple,  of  India  generally,  is  the  com- 
mon  potato,  the Solanum' tuberosum.  The  AUu-i« 
Bokhara  is  t,he  prune  ;  the  Nntliar  Ailu,  Batatas 
edulis,  the  sweet  potato.  In  Trlngu,  the  Allu- 
bachchali,  is  the  Basella  alba.  It  is,  in  Bombay, 
a  name  of  Vanguieria  spinosa  ;  in  Persia,  of 
several  Rosaceous  pUots  and  in  Persia  also  the 
Aloo-baloo  is  the  Cerasus  caproniania.  Alu-cba 
is  a  variety  of  prune.    See  AUoo  :  Aloo. 
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ALVM. 


ALUH. 


ALU.    y  T  Hind.  P^^s-  Syn.  of  Potato. 

ALU  BOKHARA.  U  ^-  ^  ^Guz.  Hind. 
Pbms.  Prunes,  Prunus  domcstica ;  also  dried 
ploms  and  apricots. 

ALU^GADDALU.  Tbl.  ec»Klle>y  Solanum 

Cm 

taberosum,  L.     The  Potato, — Br,  74. 

ALU-GAKDAGAO.     PuaHT.    /jj^y' 

a  nectarine. 

ALUGLUTAT  ALGOCHH.  Bbng.  Va- 
negated  Cyrobidia,  Cymbidium  teeaaloided. 

ALUIN.     Dan.     Syn.  of  Alum. 

ALU  JA'H.  PusuT.   y  |.  A  plum«  abund- 

ant  at  Peabawar. 

ALUKA.    ^ee  Hirudo. 
ALUM.     Eng. 


Shebb  also  Shabb 

.    Ar. 

phas  alumioa- 

Ky-onk  Ky-en... 

BURM. 

ria  ;  Aluminis 

Cbinakarim 

.  .  Cynqh. 

et  Potaassa- 

Aluia    ... 

Dan. 

sulphaa... 

..  Lat. 

Phatakan 

DUK. 

Tawas 

Halat. 

Aliin     ... 

Fr. 

Zaj-balor, 

P£RS. 

Alaan  .. 

Qbb. 

Sbab-i-Yemeni .. 

...  fj 

vnnrT^Zw 

Gb. 

Pedrahume 

Port. 

Phutki... 

•  •  • 

Guz. 

KwlMsze 

Rus. 

PhatakH 

•  •  ■ 

Hind. 

Puttaki 

Sans* 

Alume... 

It. 

Chinna  karam... 

Singh 

TkWM... 

■  •• 

Jav. 

Allumbre 

Sp. 

Alnmen;  Aigilla 

Paddicftrftm     ... 

Tam. 

Titriolata ; 

Sal- 

Patticaramu   ... 

Tel. 

The  first  alum  works  known  to  Europeans 
were  those  of  Edessa  (formerly  called  Roccha) 
in  Syria,  and  this  salt  has  not  hitherto  been 
produced  to  any  very  considerable  extent  in 
India.  At  Vera  Ismael  Khan  it  is  manufactur- 
ed from  a  black  shale,  principally  at  Kalabag 
on  the  Indus,  where  some  430  tons  are  annu- 
ally sold  at  the  rate  of  78  rupees  per  ton.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  almost  identical  with 
that  employed  in  European  alum  works.  Alum, 
occurs  native  in  Nepaul  and  at  Chownsilia- 
There  are  alum  works  at  Kutch  and  at  Kotkee 
in  the  Punjab.  It  is  found  in  the  Tenasserim 
valley,  about  40  miles  below  Matah  in  a  red- 
dish slate  clay.  In  the  process  of  manufacture, 
the  shales  are  roasted,  and  after  being  reduced 
to  powder  the  alum  is  obtained  by  washing. 
Red  alum  is  brought  to  Ajmere  from  Lahore 
and  use<l  in  medicine  as  an  astringent,  but 
chiefly  employed  in  dyeing:  one  maund  sells 
for  ten  Rupees.  Alum,  is  a  common  natural 
production,  of  which  the  salajit  of  Behar  and 
Nipal  is  an  example : — but  the  salajit  of  Nipal 
is  a  mixture  of  sutphuret  of  aluminium, 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  iron  ;  its 
composition  is  very  uncertain.  The  alum  of 
eommeree  however  is  not  a  natural  product,  be- 
ing manufactured  from  alum  shale,  alum  rock, 
bituminoua  tfaak,  and  alate  clay  ;  and  though 
an  earthv  salt  ia  found  native  in  small  quanti- 
ties, it  has  long  been  produced  artificially. 
The  great  importation  of  alum  is  from   China. 


About  eleven  hundred  tons  of  alum^were  ex- 
ported  from   China    within   a   short  period, 
chiefly    to    India.     During    the    four  years 
1862-63  to   1855-56,  indiisive,  Madras  im- 
ported  4,859    cwt.    valued   at   Rs.    26,10S, 
chiefly   irom  Penang,  Singapore,   Malacca  and 
Bombay.     This    mineral  is    largely   employ- 
ed by  the  Chinese  in   dyeing,  and   to  some 
extent   in  paper-making  as  in  Europe.     Sur- 
geons  apply    it   variously    after  depriving  it 
of  its  water  of  crystalization,  and  in  domestic 
lue  it  is  used  for  precipitating  vegetable  sub- 
stances suspended   in    potable  water.     When 
Chinese  fishermen   take   one    of  those  hu^^e 
Rhizostoma    which     abound    on    the     coast 
they  rub  the  animal  with  the  pulverized  styp- 
tic to  give  a  degree  of  coherence  to  the  gela- 
tinous mass.     Architects  employ  it  as  a  cement 
m  those  airy  bridges  which  span  tiie  water- 
courses.    It  is  poured  in  a  molten  state  into 
the  interstices  of  stones,  and  in  structures  not 
exposed  to  Constant  moisture,  the  cohesion  is 
perfect,  but  in  damp   situations  it   becomes  » 
hydrate  and  crumbles,   a  fact    of  which   the 
whole  empire  was  officially  informed  by  the 
Chinese  government  about  A.  D.  1810.  It  was 
discovered  that  water  had  percolated  into  the 
mausoleum  of  Kiaking,  from  having  been  built 
too  near  to  the  mountain  side,  the  alum  cement 
imbibed  moisture,  segregated  and  opened   the 
way  for  water  to  enter  the  tomb.     lu  those 
peaceful  days  such  an  event  was  of  such  irapor- 
Unce  as  to  call   forth   edicts    and    rescripts, 
memorials  and  reports  in  succession  for  several 
months.     The  son-in-law  of  the  deceased  mon- 
arch to  whose  care  the  construction  of  the 
edifice    had   been    entrusted    was   fined    and 
degraded,  and^  statesman   from    Pohkien   ac- 
quainted  with   the    properties   of  alum    was 
appointed  to  remove  it  to  a   short  distance 
from  the  mountain.   Alum  was  first  introduced 
into  China  from  the   West,  and  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period   the  best   kind,  called 
seroetimes  Persian,  at  others  Homan  alum  was 
brought  from  Western  Asia.     An  inferior  arti- 
cle is  manufactured    at   Shantung,   Shan-se 
Kiang-su,Hukwang,  Sz'chuen,also  in  theSouth- 
wMtein   frontier   and    in   Tibet.     That   from 
Sz'chnen  is  represented  as  having  the  property 
of  coating  iron  with  copper,  by  placing  the  for- 
mer metal  in  a  solution  of  rice-liquor  and  alum. 
The  most   recent  editions  of  works  on  Materia 
Medica  contain  no  reference  to  the  mines  in  this 
province,  the  product  of   which  have  surpassed 
in  quality  the  foreign,  and  rendered  its  impor- 
tation unnecessary.     Its  manufacture  there  has 
not  been  long  in  operation.     These  are  in  the 
Sungyan  hills  bordering  on  Fohkien  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Piugyang,  Wanchan  prefecture,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  Peh-kwan  harbour  (27°9*  10" 
N.  12D-32'  6"  E.  Ten  alum  making  esUblish- 
mentawere  in  operation,  ^hich,  with  thccxcep- 
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iion  of  one  on  a  hill  opposite,  occupied  about  a 
mik  of  the  aide  of  a  lofty  hill.  The  works  are 
adjacent  to  the  quarriea  from  which  the  alum 
atone  seemed  to  crop  out  of  decomposed  rock 
of  the  same  lithological  character.  The  stones 
were  thrown  into  a  fire  of  brushwood  where 
they  burnt  with  a  slighf  lambent  flame  and  as 
they  cracked,  the  fragments  were  raked  out 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  macerated  in 
vats.  Subsequently  the  disintegrated  mineral 
was  thrown  with  water  into  a  vessel  having  an 
iron  bottom  and  sides  of  wood  and  boiled  for  a 
short  time.  Tbe  lixivium  was  then  poured 
into  large  reservoirs  where  it  crystallized  into  a 
solid  mass.  Blocks  of  alum  weighini;  about 
fifty  catties  each  were  hewn  out  of  the  reservoir 
and  carried  in  this  state  in  bamboo  frames  one 
on  each  end  of  a  porter's  pole  to  the  place  of 
shipment,  where  it  is  broken  into  fragments. 
When  not  designed  for  immediate  exportation, 
the  blocks  are  stored  away  for  drying.  On 
reaching  the  depot  the  alum  is  found  charged 
with  a  double  quantity  of  moisture,  the  porters 

being  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  weight,  they 
dip  their   burdens   in  the  mountain  streams 
which  they  pass  in  the  journey.    Judging  from 
the   number  of  labourers  engaged  in   trans- 
porting the  mineral,  the  quantity  brought  from 
tiie  works  could  not  be  lese  than  eighteen  tons. 
This  was  represented  as  less  than  an   average 
day's  work,  as  labour  was  in  such  demand  just 
then  for  agricultural  purposes  that  double  pay 
was  given; — and  aged  men,  and  women, with 
boys  and  girls  were   pressed  into  the  service. 
Assuming  that  day's  product  as  a  basis  for  cal- 
culation and  making  an   allowance  for  rainy 
days,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  annual  supply 
as  between  five  and  six   thousMid  tons.    vThe 
quantity  consumed  by  the  dyers  of  Ningpo  pre- 
fecture alone,  being  nearly  twenty-two  tons  per 
annum  is  corroborative  of  this  estimate.   The 
supply  is  literally  inexhaustible.     Five  doliars- 
and- a -quarter  a  tou  at  the  landing  would  aiford 
the  manufacturer  a  fair  profit.    It  often  fetches 
much  more,  as  there  has  been  an-  increasing 
demand   for  the  article  owing  to  the  (rreater 
facilities  afforded  for  exportation  from  Ningpo 
in  foreign   vessels.     The  Wanchan   Alum  is 
equal  to  the  best  Boman,  a  roseate  tint  in 
some  specimens  indicates  the  presence  of  mi- 
nute quantities  of  iron.     '^  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertHining  tho  precise  geological  position 
of  the  rock  from  which  this  alum  is  procured  ; 
some  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  it  to  be 
a  new  miueraL     It  is  stated  that  no  potash 
nor  any  other  material  is  employed  in   the 
works.    Granitic  and  porphyritio  rocks  abound 
in  the  vicinity,  and  some  parts  of  the  district 
produce  iron  and  silver.    According  to  the 
Wan-chan  Topography^  the  working  of  silvor 
was    discontinued  in  the  reign  of   WanUh 
(1615)  in  coftsequeace  of  imperial  prohibition.    VoL  111.  p,  115. 
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This  part-  of  the  coast  has  recently  become  the 
seat  of  extensive  poppy  cultivation  for  the  bane 
of  the  Chinese  race.  As  a  contributiou  to 
the  physical  description  of  the  alum  diatriot, 
we  would  add  that  the  typhoon  of  September 
1855  was  preceded  by  a  rising  of  water  in 
wells  and  ponds  many  miles  inland.  When 
the  cyclone  reached  the  coast  it  submerged 
about  a  hundred  square  miles,  QccBsioning  a 
vast  destruction  of  life  and  property*  The 
waters  of  the  sea  were  retained  in  the  country 
by  strong  easterly  winds  for  seveial  days  leav- 
ing a  strip  of  land  bordering  on  the  sea  quite 
dry.— The  Wan-chan  rock,  is  a  grey  felspar 
porphyry  with  minute  brilliant  white  specks, 
which  may  be  arsenical  pyrites,  silvery  mica  or 
sulphuret  of  nickeK  When  polished,  it  shews  a 
very  pretty  surface  and  a  small  portion  pulveris- 
ed and  calcined  and  then  boiled  gave  sulphurto 
acid  and  alumina  to  the  usual  tests,  so  that  it 
is  probably  an  alum  porphyry,  i.  e.  a  porphyry 
containing  Alunite. — H.  Piddington^  in  Journul 
of  the  Miatio  Society  qf  Bengal^  p.  366.  Oalc, 
Cat.  Exhib  o/*186S.  Honorable  Mr.  MorH- 
Bon'i  Foreign  Cbmmerce  with  China.  Irvint^e 
General  Medical  Topography  of  Ajmir,  p.  149. 
0*  ShaughncMg,  Bengal  tharmacopeia,  p,  3^6. 
Simmond*s  Commercial  trodurU.  Faulknet^n 
Commercial  Dictionary.  North  China  Herald^ 
2Srd  January  1856,*'— China  Herald.  See 
China.  ]^ujab.  c^alt  Hange. 

ALUMCHUN,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
81^  80'  B.  and  Lat.  2h^  33'  N. 

ALUMINUM,  in  its  purest  state,  exists  in 
the  sapptn're,  and  less  pure  in  corundum  and 
enicry   find  in  many  minerals. 

ALUMNUGUR.  a  town  in   India  in  long. 
79^  58'  E.  and  Lat  27^  46'  N 
ALUMUKADA.   Tel.    e5e»5$M'F'tf.  Ipo- 

uioea  filiformis.—  I.  Filicaulis  convolvulus  me- 
dium     /C.  i.  iTi.  —  Rheede. 

ALUMZYE  MOMUNDS,  a  branch  of  the 
Momund  tribe,  whose  head  quarters  are  at 
Gandao.  See  Supp.  ii.  BaiJour*9  Cyc.  of  India 
p.  510. 

ALUNDY,  a  place  near  Poonah  where 
Vishnu  is  believed  by  the  hindos  to  have 
become  incarnate  about  the  11th  or  sixth 
century.  See  Balfour*%  Cyo.  of  India,  Sup.  ii. 
Art.  Nnnebhwrar* 

ALUNJ.   Pbrs.    a  plum. 

ALUTE,  Mahr«     See  Baluti. 

ALUTNEUKA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
80^  67'  E.  and  Lat  6«^  86'  N. 

ALUWIHARA.    See  Sripada. 

ALVA.  A  sea  weed  called  Awa  Nori,  is 
gathered  on  the  sea  beach  of  Japan  when  dried 
anti  roasted  and  rubbed  down  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  it  is  eaten  with  boiled  rice,  and  some- 
times put  intoMiso-soup.**^rAtfii6er^'f  TravtU» 


AMALA  KAUC. 


AHAAA  GOSHi, 


ALVAB  TINNEVELLT,  A  town  in  India 
in  LoB^.  n""  0'  £.  and  Lat  8®  86'  N. 

ALWA.N,  Kashm,  or  ALWAN-I-BADAH, 
tlie  undyed  shawl  stuff. 

AXiWAB.  Tam.  twelre  holy  hindus  of  whom 
Bajnanuja  was  oney  the  authors  of  the  Dravida 
Prabandha,  or  Tamil  Vcda.^ — Hilton. 

ALWUR,  atown  in  India  in  Long.  76*^  41' 
RWMiLat.  27*35'N. 

AliTA  SAN  TAN  A.  or  Nephew  Inberi- 
tanoe,  in  Caniira,  the  law  of  descent  to  sioters 
tons,  the  descensus  tib  utero,  and  the  niRi)A^e> 
ment  of  property  vests  ordinarily  in  the  femaks. 
See  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii.  p.  110,  Polyandry. 

ALYGUNGB,  two  towns  of  this  name  in 
India  one  in  Long.  79°  9'  E.  and  Lat.  2r  30' 
N.,  the  other  in  81«  45'  E.  L.  26^  20'  N. 

ALYPOOEKEUA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
79*  17'  B.  and  Lat.  27°  22'  N, 

ALYSIGAEPUS,  a  genus  of  small  trees  or 
under-shrubs  of  India  and  Burmah  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Vsbacese  formerly  styled  Hedvsarum 
A.  bupleurifolius  ;  Heyneanos  ;  styrncifolius  ; 
anonilifcr;  and  vaj^inalis  are  known. — FoigL 
f.224. 

ALYSSUU  SAXATILE ;  a  flowering  plant, 
cultivated  in  India; 

ALYXI A  a  genusof  the  natural  order  of  plants 
Apocynacee-  The  bark  of  A.  8t<  Data  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  Society  and  Friendly  Islands, 
contains  benzoic;  acid,  and  is  possessed  of  pro- 
perties analogous  to  tiiose  of  canella  and  Win- 
ter'a  bark,  now  used  in  Germany  in  chronic 
diarrbcea  and  nervous  disorders.  A.  gyno- 
pogon  of  Norfolk  Island  And  A.  Moonii  of 
Ceylon,  are  also  known.— O^Skaughiiesty,  page 
448. 

AM".    Bbno.   Hind.  Sans.    ^  J  fruit  of 

llangifera  lodica. — Linn.     The  Mango, 
AMADA,  Bbno.    Mango  ginger.  Curcuma 

Indicfi.    Curcuma  amada- 
AMADA    KADA     (or    Qolagondi)    Tel. 

ei^btf-w^tf  (K^oJr^od)      Cyanotis     axillaris, 

St;ilii2/.— Tradescantia  ax.<^/2.  ii  118. 

A  MAD  I  YAH,  a  district  in  Kurdistan  near 
the  Van  and  Taurus,  for  about  800  years  the 
head  qoarters  of  the  Kurdish  family  of  Behdir, 
who  trace  their  descent  from  one  of  the  early 
Abbasside  kaliphs.  The  Turks  never  interfered 
with  Amadia  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mir  of  Rowandis,  when  it  passed  without  a 
stnig^e  into  the  hands  of  Bashid  pa<?ha. 

AMADOU.  Emq.  Fr. 

fipQnk...  ...    Eko.  I  Toadewod lUrp. 

Oenaan Tinder...        t,    1  Agiuio  AxnadpuTiSr.  n. 
^nigsona  Aguio.        ,,  \  Znodenchwamm...  Qsa. 

A  substance  similar  to  Agaric  from  the  Pol^- 
poroa  IgniHrius. 

AMALA  KAMU  8.  {Udriia,)  T«l. 
tiiteri^*(^9ar»)  Emblica  officinale,  Querln* 


AMALA&I,  a  division  of  the  Brahoi  tribe 
Bisongiy  on  the  sane  hills  as  the  Minghal.  They 
are  a  violent  people  much  addicted  to  rapine* 
'^Bai/our  Cye.  of  India,  Sup.  ii.  p-  492. 

AMALE  ARISL  Tam.  a  variety  of  rice 
Oryza  sativa. 

AMALGAM,  That  used  in  dentistry  con- 
sists of  gold  of  purest  kind  and  tin,  each  one 
part,  silver  two  parts.  Melt  and  when  i-eouired 
for  use,  reduce  to  a  fine  powder  and  maKe  an 
amalgam  with  mercury.     See  Metal.  Alloy* 

AMAKARUM,  Maleal.  (6^i93$)Oo  Phy- 

salis  somnifera. 

AMANAKU  ARISL  Maleal.  (6r^26no«6> 
(SfdcS\(/S]   Seeds  of  Bicinus  communis. 

AMANDELIN.  But.  AMANDELN.  Gbe. 
AMANDES.  Fb.  Amygdalus  communis.  Al- 
monds. 

AMAI^OA,  a  genus  of  small  trees,  of  Cey- 
lon, amongst  which  Thwaites  enumerates  A. 
ooUina  which  is  Roxburgh's  Cluytia  oollina,  also 
A.  ferruginea  growing  up  to  3,000  feet  and  A* 
patula,  (Wights  A.  Indica,)  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  island. --Tkwailea  En.  Fl  Zeylan.  p.  28. 

AMANOUBANG,  an  independent  territory 
situated  towards  the  south-west  end  of  Timor, 
immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  Dutch 
territory  of  Coepang.  Its  limits  are  unknown, 
and  probably  vary  as  the  power  of  the  chief 
becomes  increased  or  diminished.  It  is  the 
best  organized  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
petty  states  of  Timor,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
can  give  uneasiness  to  ihe  Europeans  whose 
establishments  are  scattered  along  the  north- 
west coasts  of  the  island.  A  few  years  ago^ 
the  chief  of  this  territory  took  offence  at  som^ 
act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Resident 
of  Coepang,  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Dutch  on  Timor,  and  kept  that  town  in  a  con* 
stunt  state  of  alarm  by  incursions  of  horse-men 
armed  with  spears,  and  mounted  on  the  emall| 
but  hardy  horses  of  the  country,  cutting  oS  the 
supplies,  and  killing  or  carrying  away  the 
inhabitants  from  the  very  skirts  of  the  town, 
until  means  were  found  to  appeaae  his  hostir 
lity.  The  Bay  of  Amanoubang,  the  **  Bay  of 
the  Pearl  Bank"  of  the  charts,  is  a  deep  bigh^ 
situated  45  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Point 
Ousina,  the  S.  W.  extreme  of  Timor.  It  is 
bounded  by  Butu  Puteh,  a  steep  white  rocjcj 
head*land,  800  feet  high,  on  the  west,  ana 
Point  Oubelow  on  the  east.  The  hfiad.^«f{he 
bight  consists  of  iow-landt  cove&d^ith  the 
« tuak"  or  Lontar  Palm.  The  th^ef  trading 
port  of  the  territory  u  Out  o|ike,^bout  15  milee 
to  the  east  of  Point  Oubel9u.— /oicr.  In^» 
Arch. 

AMAR     Tbl.     Cable. 

AMABA  OOSHA,  by  Amara  8inba  also 
oaUtti  Amaia  DeYa«  ia  the  humI  esteeoM^  of 
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AMARANIUS  CRUENTUS, 


AMARANTUS  OLERACKUS. 


all  the  sanscHt  vocabularies.  The  author  was 
one  of  the  nine  poets  who  adorned  the  court 
of  Vicramaditya.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
bud(ihist.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
A.  D,  diS.— Balfour  Cye,  of  Ind.  Supp,  ii.  p. 
378. 

AMABA  DEVA,  or  Ainaia8inha.  Seeauthor  of 
the  Amara  Cosba.  Cyc.  of  Ind.  8upp.  ii./?.  378. 

AMARANTUS,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Ainarantaceffi,  several  of  which 
with  their  bright  coloured  leaves  are  orna- 
mental ;  Wight,  in  Icones^  gives  sixteen  spe- 
cies and  Voigt.  23  species,  one  of  them  A. 
oleraceus,  furnishing  four  varieties  all  used  as 
j^reens.  A.  anardaua,  A.  frumeniaceus  and  A. 
Lappica  are  named  as  producing  seed  in  sufiici- 
ent  abundance  to  be  gathered  as  grain  crops. 
Their  stems  and  leaves  are  used  as  greens,  and 
spinach,  and  nearly  all  may  be  used  in  medicine, 
as  emollients,  enemata,  CHlaplasms,  diluent 
drinks,  &c.  A.  Blilum,  Linn,  of  Europe,  A. 
campestris,  Willde  :  have  minute  greenish  flow- 
ers as  also  has  A-  polystachys,  Willde.  The 
Xupei-kir^  of  the  Tamuls.— jRox.  m.  602-61 1 . 
O'Skaughnessy,  528.  VoiffL  815-6-7.  Aimlie 
263. '  Jaffrey's  Hints  to  Amaienr  Oardenen, 
See  Gyc.  of  Ind.  Vegetables  of  Southern  India 

AMARANTUS  ANAHDANA,   Honig.,  its 
seeds  are  gathered  and   used  as  food  grains. 

AMARANTUS  ATROPURPUREUS.  Roxh. 


mon  food  with  the  peasants  of  the  Himalayas 
(Is  this  Honigbergers's.     A.  anardana.) 
AMARANTUS  FASCIATUS,  Roxb. 
Tun-tani-nnti Bkno.  j  Bttn-nuti Bkko* 

Has  minute  greenish  flowers. —  Voigt.  316. 
AMARANTUS  FRUMENTACEUS.    BvcJk, 

Bathu Panj.  1  Pangh-kirai...    Tam. 

A  large  luxuriant  species  grows  in  the  bills 
between  Mysore  and  Goimbatore,  also  on  the 
Neilgherries ;  seeds  ground  into  flour.  In  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  40  square  yards,  sown 
in  June,  yielded  21 -lbs.  of  clean  Sfcd  in  Sep- 
tember ;  the  plant  also  grows  from  October  to 
February,  inclusive.  Mr.  Jaffrey  says  it  is  also 
cultivated  by  the  hill  people  for  the  seeds, 
which  are  ground  into  flour,  and  form  one  of 
their  principal  articles  of  diet-  Seeds  used  by 
the  hindus  as  the  kernel  of  comfits.  -  The 
leaves  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  the 
plant  averages  in  height  from  4  to  6  feet. — 
Jaffreys  Hints,  O'Shaugh.  528.  Voigi.  31. 
Cleghor  Panj :  Rep.  p,  66. 

AMARANTUS  GANGETICUS.     Linn. 


...BvNG.  I  Lal-Sag... 


Banspata-lal-iiuti.  Bgng. 
]ial-uutiya...     .. 
Ul\  Nuti  .. 
KunkaNuti 


ft 


Shegapu     Thau- 

du-kirey Tam. 

Yerra    totakama 

kura...  ...      Tel. 


DuK. 
Sans. 


n 


Sirru  kirai 
Sirru  kura 


Tam. 
Tel. 


'  Mr.  Jnffrey  thinks  that  this  is  probably  a 
variety  of  A.  oleraceus,  nn  annual  with  beau- 
tiful red  foliage  and  diminutive  flowers.  It 
gives  a  good  spinach  thoufrh  seldom  used  by 
Europeans.— /ci/><y.  O^Shaughnessy.  Foigt. 
316.  Rorb.  III.  608. 

AMARANTUS  CAMPESTRIS.     milde. 

Churi-ki-baji.     . 

Mekanada... 

GanDa... 

This  has  minute  greenish  flowers,  Mr.  Jaf- 
frey mentions  that  A.  campestris  and  polygo- 
noides  ?  are  prevalent  weeds  ;  commonly  cul- 
tivated by  the  native  gardeners  for  spinach, 
during  the  hot  months  :  require  to.  be  used 
when  3  or  4  inches  high  ;  are  of  rapid  growth 
and  should  be  sown  every  third  or  fourth 
week.—Jafrey,  Voigt.  See  Vegetables  of 
Southern  India. 
;    AMARANTUS  CAUDATUS,  Zw*.] 

This,   the  Loves   bleeding  of  our  gardens, 
is  commonly  cultivated  for  ornament.  Voigt* 

AMARANTUS  CRUENTUS. 

Batu  zajcd.V     ...     #••    '««.p£RS.' 

Sl«ad  cakes  mad^  horn  its  seed  are  a  com- 


HlKD. 


Lal-Shak 

Kanga^Shak... 

Sown  broad-cast  and  always  procurable. 
The  leaves  are  very  generally  used  as  spinach. 
There  are  many  varieties,  with  colours  from 
green  to  bright  red.  They  cannot  be  cut. — 
ffShaugli.  p.  528,  Riddell.  Voigt.  316,  Roxb. 
iU.  606. 

AMARANTUS  HYP0CH0NDRIACU3. 
Litm.     Is  the  Prince's  feather  of  our  gardens. 

AMARANTUS   LANCEOLATUS.   Bans- 
pata   nuteeya,  Beng.  bamboo-leaved  amaranth, 
I  the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  eaten  by  natives 
in  their  curries  and  used  as  emollient  poulti- 
ces.— CShaughneasgt  p-  528. 

AMARANTUS  OLERACEUS.     ZiJin. 
var     a.  viridis  c.  albus. 

b.  ruber             d.  giganteus. 
Shedakh-nindi  ?  ?....Ar.    Tota  kura Tel. 


White  variety,  Sada- 

nuti Ben. 

DftDt-ki-bhaji Dan. 

Dftt-ki-bhaji ^.  Due. 

Country  greens  ...  E no. 
S&d&-tam-pala  ..  Sinoh. 
Thandu-kire Tah. 


•> 


The  var.  alba  Telia 
tota  kura.. 
The  var.    rubra  ? 

Terra  tota  kura...  „ 
The    var.    gigantea 
Mokka  also  Penigu  ,, 


This  amarantus  is  more  than  all  the  others 
in  use  with  Europeans  in  India,  the  peeled  stalks 
resemble  asparagus  and  are  pleasant  to  eat.  The 
variety  A.  viridis  the  common  green  sort  ia 
mpst  cultivated  :  A.  ruber,  viith  its  bright 
stems  but  rusty  coloured  leaves  is  showy  in  a 
garden.  A.  albus»  with  white  shining  stems, 
is  the  sada  nuti  of  Bengal  and  is  much 
cultivated  there  ;  but  the  A.  giganteus  from 
five  to  eight  feet  high,  is  that  which  Euro- 
peans mostly  esteem. — ^<ff  teg's  Hints,  Roxb, 
iii.  605.  Voigt^  316. 
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AMARAPUUA. 


AMARKANTAK. 


AMABANTUS  POLYGAMUS.  Linn.  Roxh. 

vsp.  /3  ruber. 


CteiDpanitti       ...Beno. 
Cbampa  Nateya» 

(▼AB.  1*1.)        ...     „ 
Chumliaag        ...Hind. 
Cbnlai 


f» 


MiUIi  kirey Tah. 

Dela  kura*  also  Dog* 
gali  kursy  also  Er- 
ra  Doggali  kura. . .  Tel^ 


KAntannti  ..  Bbng. 
Thorny  Amaranth  Eno. 
Mala  kii^ Tam. 


This  is  cultivated  all  over  Southern  Asia. 
There  are  three  or  four  varieties  with  various 
coloured  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Indian  spinaches;  it  is  raised  fiom  seed  during 
the  hot  months  ;  and  requires  to  be  sown  thick 
and  eaten  when  young ;  generally  used  when 
two  feet  high.  The  humbler  natives  are  seldom 
able  to  purchase  this  vegetable,  it  being  too 
coatly.— i2o«5.  iii.  603.  Voigi,  315.  Jaffrey'9 
HimU.  See  Ohoolaee  Mule  Kire,  Vegetables 
of  Southern  India  in  Oyc  of  India. 

AMARANTUS  POLYGONOIDES.   Roxb. 

Chini  nuti Bevo.  |  Chira-kura Ticl. 

Chila  notiya    ...       „      | 

Very  small,  and  common  garden  weed,  used 
as  a  pot-herb,  and  deemed  by  natives  whole- 
some for  convalescents. — O'Shaughneay^  page 
528.     Roxb,  iii,  602.  Voigt.  315. 

AMARANTUS  SPlNOoUS.  linn.  Roab, 
IF.  Ic. 

Mnia  tota  kura       ...Tel. 
Nftlla  doggali       ...    „ 
Krra  mula  goranta.    ,, 

This  annual  grows  as  a  very  troublesome 
weed  all  over  southern  India  and  Burmah.  It 
has  sharp  spines  in  the  axles  of  its  leaves 
and  it  is  troublesome  to  pick  them,  though 
they  make  a  ^ood  spinach  and  potherb. — Hoxb, 
HL  611.  O'Skaughneuv,  529.  Jaffreg'»  Hints. 
Mason,  Voigt,  317-  See  Moolakarang  Varay 
Pattay,  also  Vegetables  of  Southern  India  in 
Cyc.  of  India- 

AMARANTUS  TBICOLOH  is  remarkable 
for  ita  variegated  leaves,  the  centre  of  it  is  red 
and  pale  yellow  ;  propagated  each  by  seed  only. 

AMARANTUS  TRISTIS.    Linn. 

Euppi  kir€  also  Ara 

Riro ...    X AX 

Koya  tota  kura  ...    Tel* 

This  annual  is  cultivated  and  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  natives.  It  may  be  cut  down 
several  times  without  destroying  the  plants, 
which  are  much  used  for  food. — Voigt,  815. 
Roxh'  iii'  604-  See  Mat  Ki  Bhaji,  also  Vege- 
tables of  Southern  India. 
.  AMABANTUS  VIRIDIS.  Linn.  Baa  mi- 
nute  greenish  flowers  and  its  tender  tops  are 
eaten,  but  less  esteemed  than  others  of  this 
geaus. — Roxb.  m.  615.  Voigt,  316. 
AMAR A*PA  LA .  An  ancient  hind u  d vnasty, 
AMABAPURA.  A  former  capital  of  Bur- 
mah, the  name  is  derived  from  the  Pali  and 
means  the  immortal  dty.  It  was  re-oecupied 
•when  Ava  was  abandoned,  and  Ava  has  been 
nearly  a  wilderness  for  30  years.   Each  Burmese  I 


Mat-kibhaji Due.  Hind. 
Jillaka Sans. 


king  fonnds  a  new  capital,  and  Amarapura  was 
abandoned  after  the  recent  embassy. — FvUs* 
Umbany,  p.  180.  See  Burma.  Marble.  Buby- 
mines.  Shan. 

AMABASINHA,  a  Sanskrit  lexicon  so 
called.— i/y^r'<  Eastern  Monaekiem,  p.  433. 
See  Amaracosha. 

r 

AMaRAVATI,  the  eaptial  of  Indra  :  a  name 
given  to  '  several  towns  in  peninsular  India, 
usually  spcAtOomraoti  or  Amraoti.  Jtf^/ar.-— See 
ludra. 

AMABAVATI,  Lat.  20^  55 ;  N.  and  L. 
77^  46'  E.  a  large  town  in  Berar,  built  on  a 
plain  with  hills  to  the  west.  It  is  now  part  of 
the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts  under  a 
British  Commissioner.  It  is  928  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

AMARAVATI :  A  ruined  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kistnah  containing  numer^ 
ous  antiquities  in  the  form  of  sculptures,  the 
majority  of  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  magni- 
ficent dehgopa  or  Buddhist  shrine,  built  on 
a  mound  of  150  feet  diameter,  now  converted 
into  a  tank.  It  is  called  Dipaldinna  (translat- 
ed by  Colonel  Mackenzie  the  "  Mound  of 
Lights")  which  resembles  the  name  of  a  similar 
place  of  Buddhist  celebrity  in  Ceylon  (Damba- 
dinna)  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Maeulipatam 
from  which  place  many  of  the  sculptured  marbles 
were  bionghi  to  Madras  by  Mr.  WalterElliot  and 
thence  sent  from  the  Madras  Museum  to  Eng- 
land. Their  inscriptions  were  translated  by  the 
Reverend  W.  Taylor.  They  are  somewhere  of 
the  period  A,  D.'  600  to  A.  D.  1000,  are  in 
Sanscrit  but  neither  pure  nor  of  correct  ortho- 
graphy. The  character  used  in  the  inscriptions  is 
Ceylon,  Seoni,  and  Andhra,  passing  to  florid 
Southern  Indian,  and  has  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  some  of  the  rock  inscriptions  at  Maha- 
balipur.  Buddhism  is  called  the  kingdom- 
preservins:  and  the  very  excellent  religion  of 
the  people  which  it  is  hoped  will  endure  for 
ever-  One  of  the  inscriptions  refers  to  the  foun- 
dation and  endowment  of  some  Buddhist  institu- 
tion. It  says,  "place  is  not  to  be  given  to  the 
disputer  of  Buddhism ;"  nevertheless  praises 
those  who  relieve  the  guest  and  the  brahman, 
and  considers  injuries  to  the  gods  and  brah- 
mans  as  great  sins  !1  At  the  date  of  the  ins- 
cription, therefore,  there  was  not  any  hostility 
between  buddhists  and  brahmans. — VoL  VL 
p.  218.  Jo.  B^  As.  Soc.  See  Inscriptions  372. 

AMARDAD.8AL.  A  Parsee  holiday,  held 
on  the  day  following  the  Khurdad-sal,  of  which 
festival  it  is  merely  a  continuation — Tke 
Parsees. 

AMARI,  a  seat  on  an  elephant,  with  a 
canopy. 

AMARKANTAK,  L.  2««  38' ;  L.81^46*,  in 
Malwa,  a  place  celebrated  in  hindu  mythology, 
about  160  miles  E.  of  Jubbelpore. 

The  acau   height    above  the  sea  of  the 
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plateau  VUhnapdri  is  S,590  feet.  Tiie  Tank 
Pteh  Kund,  the  aoaroe  of  the  Kirb^da  ia  3,504 
feet.  The  top  of  the  hille  akirtiug  the  Vishnu^ 
ptlri  plateau  to  the  north  3,700  feet,  1  0  feet 
above  the  Viatinapdn  plateau,  by  aneroid.  It 
was  near  this  that  the  late  Captain  Jenkins  of  the 
Madras  Army  discovered  coal.  See  Madras 
Museum  Records.  SchLtgenuToit. 

AMAKPUK,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  86o 
44'  E.  and  Lat.  S6^  48'  N. 

AMARYLLIS,  from  amarysso,  resplendent, 
a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Ama- 
lyllaoese,  which  are  much  cultivated  in  India 
as  garden  flowers.  They  are  known  as  Sosan 
the  Susan  of  christian  names. 

AMARYLLIS  AUREA,  Goldfn  Amaryl- 
lis, the   ^^y^'ijj   Zwrd  or  yellow  sosan, 

Hind,  is  cultivated  in  Ajmere  gardens  and 
very  ornamental.  A.  Belladonna,  has  large 
veined  greenish  white  and  carmine  coloured 
(lowers.  A.  frittilari^,  is  the  snakes  head  lily, 
and  Voigt.  and  Uiddeli  mention  also  A.  Am- 
ericana, Asiatica  florida ;  capensis  :  equestris 
Grifflithiana  granidiflora ;  Josephinise  ;  Mexica- 
na  :  and  substriata. — Voigl.  586.  Ridd^U  ;  Hog» 
768.-  Gen.,  Med.  Top.  p.  188. 

AMARYLLIS  LATIFOLI A  L'HEtUT.  Syn. 
of  Crinum  latifolium,  Herb. 

AMAS.  Sansc.  Trl.  moonlesa  period  of  the 
month.     See  Amavasya. 

AMASSIA  once  the  capital,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  opulent  cities  of  Pontus  or 
Cappadocia  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Strabo  ;  The  city  atands  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  and  amid  its 
boldest  scenery ;  Porter* a  Truvels,  Vol,  II.  p. 
706-711. 

AMATISTA.     It.     Amethyst. 

AM  A  rUM.  Tel.  Spondias  mangifera,  Pers. 
S.  dulcis. 

AMAVASYA.  Sansc.  Tel.  Tam.  The  con- 
junction of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  ides  of  the 
month,  also  CHlled  Arcendu  Sangama  (written 
Area  Indu.)  Ama,  and  Darsa  Tithi,  are  other 
names  given  to  the  Lunar  day,  on  which  the 
conjunction  occurs ;  which  in  the  kalendar  is 
always  reckoned  the  30th  of  the  lunar  month. 
Amavas>'a  Tiihi,  the  Innar  day  of  the  moon's 
change.  Captain  Edwaid  Warren* 9  Kola  Sanhita. 

AMAWATURA,  a  book  of  legends  in  Sing- 
halese. 
AM3A  SJ^  I  PEfta.  Sans.  Mango  fruit,  also 

Mango  tree. 

AMB,  a  town  with  an  old  mahomedan  gar- 
den, containing  gigantic  specimens  of  toon, 
champa,  artoearpus  integrifoliay  mimusops 
elengi,  capreaaua  aemperrirena^  and  platanus 
iMrieDUklis. 

AMB-A9A«  BsNO.  MaDgo-ginger^  Curcama 
iHMada. 


AMBAGAME,  a  town  in  Indiai  in  Long. 
80»  39'  E.  and  Lat.  6<>  6'  N. 
AMBA  KURB.  Mab.    Cnpania  eanesMM. 
AM  B AL,  a  Dutoh  Residency  division   near 

Karang  bollong. 

>    AMBALLA>  a  large  military   station  in  the 
Panjab,  in  l,aj;.  30,  3l'4N  and L.  76.  48„88 
and  1026  ft.  above  the  sea.^-Sce  Umballah. 
AMBALA  CHETTir.    i^irf^t».  Spon- 

dias  mangifera,  Per^ — R.  ii,  451. 

AMBaLAKAUEN,  a  titular  appallaiioo  of 
the  Kollar  or  Kollari  tribes  of  the  Tondamana 
conutry.  See  Cyc.  Ind.  Supp.  ii  p.  332. 

AMBALIIA,  a  small  tree  of  Oanjam,  the 
juice  of  the  leaves  is  mixed  with  mercury 
and  taken  internally  for  rheumatism  ^Qd  other 
diseases. 

AMRALU.    Malbal.    Lac. 

AMBAIi.     Malay     Apaber. 

AMBARA.  Tel.     Spondias  dulcis. 

AMBAEBATTI,  Hind  yJ^.j^^k  per- 

fumed  pastille,  used  in  India. 

AHBAHEEPOOHAH,  a  town  in  India,  in 
Long.  88^  5'  E.  and  Lat.  17^  45'  N. 

AMBARI,  DuK.   Mahr. 

Pat        .  .  India. 

Deidiani  hemp.  Bombay. 

,9     Brown        ,» 
Brown  hemp  of  Bombay. 
Pallangu  hemp  of  Madras. 
Pulchi  fibre  ,, 

Pull  Dumaji  of  Coimba- 

tore.  / 

This  fibre  is  manufactured  from  the  Hibiscus 
cannabinus  largely  used  in  India  and  export- 
ed as  one  of  the  hemps  :  Riddell  liable, 

AMBAII    MADU.     f30ti}Ss^a:>.    Trian- 

themn  obcordalum,  E,  ii.  445. 

AMBA TTEEYO  an  outcaste  race  in  Uvah 
in  Ceylon,  deemed  so  degraded  that  even  tha 
Rodixa  prevent  their  dogs  from  eating  the 
fragments  of  food  cooked  by  them. — TemumL 

AMBAYAPATA  in  Purneya,  Ambari. 

AMBEITA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  77'' 
18'  E.  and  Lat.  29^  50'.N. 

AMELETIAy  a  genua  of  the  Lythraoese,  of 
which  are  known  A.  indica,  1).  C.  and  A, 
rotundifolia  W.  and  are  the  Ammania  nana 
and  rotundifolia  of  Hoxb.  Voigi' 

AMBER,  or  DUNDHWAB  the  early  capital 
of  Jeypore  built  by  Jey  Singh,  and  was  a  oily 
of  i^reat  architectural  beauty.  Aoootdiog 
to  Tod,  Amber  gave  its  name  to  a  Bajpool 
dynasty,  of  the  Soorya  Vauaa  race,  a  acioa  of 
Nirwar,  (Tod)  and  according  to  Prinaep,  ihf) 
Banaa  of  Amber  are  of  the  Cuchwaha  raoa  of 
Rajputs,  who  claim  descent  from  Cuah^second  nioe 
of  Kama,  king  of  Ayodhya,  who  migrated  ami 
built  the  fort  of  Rotas,  on  the  Sone.  Authenr 
tic  history  oommeacea  in  A.  D.  29i,  with  Bija 
No1a»  who  founded  Nanras  or  Nidiidjr,    Ite 


Gongkura  ...  Tkl. 
Ma»ta  Pat  ...  BBva^ 
Ambaya  pata  in    Pub. 

NSTA. 

Sunni  of  Saharunpobb. 
Valaiti  Sunn  of  Mitttra. 
Kudrum  of  ...    Bahab. 


H 


AMBEB. 


AMBERGRIS. 


poUlieal  power  of  thit  family  dates  from 
UamjuD,  the  son  of  Babe7» — Thomm*  Ftin- 
hp'm   jimiiquHiH^  p,  d&9.     T0d%  Majaitkan,  p. 


AMBBB. 


Bernstein 

i|X6crpov... 

Uhasbmal 

Electrnm 

fiucdnum 

Lapie  Lynoi... 


Oer 

Gr 

Hkb 

Lat. 

IjAT. 

Lat. 


Amberaiso  AnbarM  alat. 
Ambir    Tam. 


Inkitiian       Ak. 

KtiruTil  Bahr ,y 

Ambeog    BuBx. 

Kahraba...    Dvk.  Hikjd. 

Fjuis. 

Lynxatone Ekg. 

AiBoire  ..•      ..•     •••     1:R* 
Eleotron      Gbb. 

Amber  does  not  appear  to  have  early  become 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  it  u  mentioned  in 
Sxekiel  i  4  and  27  and  viii.  and  2.  Thales 
noticed  U  B.  0.  600  and  Tiieophr  astus  B.  C. 
300.  It  has  always  been  beld  in  estimation  by 
eastern  nations  and  though  less  ao  latterly,  it 
continues  to  be  so  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a 
medicinal  substance  and  for  ornament.  It  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  theBalttc and  the  Adriatic, on  the 
eastern  coast  of  England,  and  that  of  Sicily  and 
in  Prussia  it  was  obtained  by  sinkings  hafts  tothe 
depth  of  100  feet,  to  a  stratum  of  fossil  wood, 
in  which  the  Amber  is  found  in  rounded  pieces 
from  a  few  grains  to  five  pounds  in  weight,  li 
ia  obtained  along  the  coast  of  America,  Africa 
and  the  Archipelago,  The  Burmese,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  natives,  use  it.  But  in 
erery  bazar  of  India,  the  medicine  venders  retail 
whal  they  call  Aaib^r,  though  the  bulk  of  this  is 
a  scorched  gum  or  copal  dried  by  artificiHl  heat 
or  fossil  copal.  Amber  is  of  axellow  colour 
T»rying  from  a  briglit  golden  yellow  to  yellowish 
white,  it  is  senti  transparent,  and  shining  with 
a  resinous  lustre.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
to  be  the  gum  of  some  coniferous  plants,  and 
often  has  ants,  flies  or  other  insects  imbedded 
in  it,  indicating  its  once  soft^-r  condition  It  is 
electric  when  rubbed,  hence  its  latin  and  greek 
names,  and  the  Roman  ladies  highly  prized  it. 
The  Japanese  particularly  valued  the  transpa- 
rent yellow  kinds.  Dr.  Hooker  tells  U8(Journ.  ii. 
194)  that  the  lumps  of  Amber  forming  the  neck* 
laoes  of  the  women  of  Sikkim  (called  Poshea)  are 
procured  in  East  Tibet,  but  be  surmises  that 
th^  are  brought  from  Burmah,  where  Dr. 
Bayfield  first  and  since  his  time  Yule  tells  us 
(Embassy,  p.  147)  that  it  is  found  in  Burmah, 
in  the  valley  of  Hookhong  (wliich  takes  its 
Banneae  name  of  Phyendwen  from  the  Amber 
mines)  near  the  sources  of  the  Ey  end  wen  in 
lat.^  Se*"  20*,  and  close  to  the  Assam  border. 
It  ia  found  with  small  masses  of  lignite  (which 
ftttnish  the  indication  in  seeking  for  it)  in  a 
dark  carbonaoeoas  earth  covered  with  retl  clay. 
Ii  ia  extracted  from  square  pits,  reaching  some* 
tiaea  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  and  so  narrow 
tkat  the  workmen  ascend  and  descend  by  plao- 
iiif  their  feet  ia  holes  msde  on  two  sides  of  the 
pill  DO  sheeting   being  used.    In  1837,   only 


about  a  dozen  people  found  employment  at 
these  mines.  The  Amber  mines  lie  on  the 
south  side  of  the  valley  of  Hook>hong  on  the 
Payendwen,  which  produces  salt,  gold  and  ivoty 
in  addition  to  Amber.  Yule's  account  does  not 
correspond  with  that  of  Mr.  Walton  who  men> 
lions  that  Amber  is  found  in  the  Hu  kong 
valley  occupied  by  the  Siugpho,  in  the  Payen 
toung  or  Amber  Hills,  a  tract  of  small  hillocks 
the  highest  not  exceeding  fifty  feet :  pits  about 
three  feet  square  are  dug  to  a  depth  of  six  to 
fifteen  feet,  in  a  reddish  anil  yellow  clayey  soil, 
which  when  first  broken  has  a  fine  aromatic 
smell,  but  after wanis  acquires  that  of  coal 
tar,.  The  common  mixed  Amber  is  sold  at 
Ava,  at  2^  tikals  a  visa,  or  4  rupees  for  1| 
seers,  the  pri(^  varies  according  to  colour  and 
transparency,  but  the  best  kind  is  expensive* 
Amber  is  frequently  gathered  in  consider* 
able  lumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar  and  the  Biss- 
ayas  islands.  Ainslie  mentions  that  it  has 
been  found  in  the  Dekhan,  of  a  fine  quality,  but 
very  scarce ;  also  occasionally  in  Travancore, 
but  this  is  likely  the  copal  of  the  Venkully  Cliffs 
in  Travancore  also  found  in  lignite.  It  is  found 
on  several  islanns  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
in  small  quantities  on  the  coast  of  China  and 
Tunking,  but  larf^e  quantities  of  the  fossil  copal 
of  India  are  exported  to  China  and  sold  as 
Amber.  Transparent  pieces  are  the  best.  Mason. 
lauUner,  Fulti,  Embassy,  p.  147.  Mndif't 
Materia  Medica,  Hooker  Him.  J  own*  ii.  194. 
Walifm'a  SluU  p.  38  9.  Binylty  i.  162.  Thun^ 
httgUHUt.  of  Japan  ii.  51.  Balfonr^  in  Madra% 
MuHum  Jioecrds. 

AMBEKBOA,  a  genua  of  flowering  plants 
of  the  Natural  Order  Matricariacee,  of  which 
are  known  A.  Indica,  with  largeish  purplish 
rose  colored  flowers :  A.  odorata,  with  its 
variety  ambracea,  with  bright  scented  sweet 
smelling  flowers  :  and  A.  muschata  the  Shah- 
Pasnnd  of  India  and  Sweet  Sultan  of  England. 
These  species  have  also  been  allotted  to  the 
(icnera  Serratula;  Athanasta  :  Ceotaurea  and 
Chrysfis.  —Foigt,  p.  424. 


AMBERGRIS,  Bug.  Fr. 


A  mbergrxB . . .    £no.  Fr. 

Anbar Ar. 

Payen  anbhat  ...  Burm. 


Ambar 
Amber 
Sah-bui 


Mussumbra?     .  .Cynoh.     Shah-bu 


*•• 


Umber? 
Ambr 


DUK. 

Oer. 


Min-Umbar 


OlB. 
. . .    HlRD. 

...Malay. 
...  Pbrs. 
...     TAk. 


This  opaque  solid  substance  is  of  a  bright 
gray  colour  generally  found  in  the  intestines  or 
stomach  of  the  Fh^seter  macrocephalui,  the 
blunt  headed  cacholot  or  spermaceti  whale, 
though  every  species  of  cacholot  is  subject  to 
yield  it.  It  ocmirs  in  lumps  from  three  to 
twelve  inches  thick  mixed  with  vegetable  and 
animal  remains.  It  is  softened  by  heat,  has  a 
powerful  smell,  which  to  some  persons  Is  very 
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diaagreeable.  Indeed  when  first  tnken  fiom 
the  intestines  its  fetid  smell  is  disgusting.  It 
is  often  found  floating  on  the  ocean  south  of 
Asia  and  the  countries  it  surrounds  export  it 
]ar}<ely  to  China  where,  also,  a  spurious  sub- 
stance is  often  sdd.  Some  sorts  met  with  in 
Japan  resemble  coarse  bitumen^  or  asphalte, 
or  black  naphta  dried,  consequently  more  or 
less  black  and  heavy,  and  all  these  differ  in 
consistence.  Other  sorts  are  whiter  iu  various 
degrees  and  some  sorts  are  exceedingly  light, 
and  not  unlike  a  mushroom,  which  induced 
Scaliger  to  concur  with  Serapion,  that  it  might 
well  be  a  sort  of  a  Fungus  marinus,  or  sea- 
mushroom.  Ambergris,  when  fresh  from  the 
sea,  is  soft,  and  nearly  resembles  cow-dung 
and  emils  a  burnt  odour.  Black  shining  shells, 
and  fragments  of  other  submarine  substances, 
are  often  found  in  it.  Garcias-ab-Orta  tells  (A . 
H.  I,  i»  c.  i.J  of  very  large  pieces,  but  when 
Thunberg  was  in  Japan,  a  very  good  piece  of 
a  fine  greyish  ambergris  was  found  upon  the 
coasts  of  Kijnokuni  which  weighed  upwards  of 
an  hundred  cattis,  Japanese,  that  is,  130  lbs. 
Dutch  weight,  and  being  by  much  too  large  to 
be  purchased  by  one  person,  it  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  in  form  of  a  cross  and  one  of 
the  four  parts  was  tendered  to  him.  In  1693, 
after  he  bad  left  Japan,  a  tortoise  shaped  piece 
weighing  lbs.  185  Dutch,  was  sold  by  the 
King  of  Tidori  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, for  eleven  thousand  rixdollars,  (or  up- 
wards of  20001.  Sterling.)  It  was  sent  to 
Amsterdam  the  year  after,  and  was  kept  in  the 
Company's  Museum.  It  was  of  a  greyish 
colour,  and  of  a  very  good  sort.  It  was 
bought  on  condition  that  if  it  should  be  dis- 
covered to  have  been  in  any  ways  adulterated, 
the  money  should  be  restored.  The  learned  Dr. 
Valentine,  Frofsesor  at  Gissen,  figured  it  in 
his  Museum  Museorum,  Lib.  8.  c.  28  as  did 
alsoBumph  in  his  Aroboinsche  Raritertkamraer, 
T,  LI II  and  LIV  from  whom,  it  seems,  Valen- 
tine took  it.  The  same  author  gave  an 
accurate  description  of  it,  p.  257.  Bingley, 
et  seq.  Thunberg* i  HUtory  of  Japan,  T^L  IL 
p,  48.  TennanU*  Hindustan^  Vol.  l.  p.  148. 
IjOW*i  Sarawaky  p,  90.  Tavernier'a  Travels, 
p.  152. 

AMBERGURH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
76'*  53'  E.  and  Lat.  27^  0'  N. 

AMBERWARRA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
79«  10'  E.  and  Lat.  22**  20'  N. 

AMBI  JOGHIf  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
76*'  30'  E.  and  Lat.  18^51'  N,  It  is  generally 
called  Mominabad,  and  is  a  military  station  of 
the  Hyderabad  Contingent. 

AMBOGUDDY,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
86^  48'  E.  and  Lat.  21  o  U'  N. 
-     AMBOOA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long,  88^ 
26' E.  and  Lat.  23«  41' N. 


AMBKR,   LIQUID. 

AMBOORA,  a  town  in  India  iu  Long.  79^ 
33'E.andUt.  2l^6'N. 

AMEATIE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  Sl^* 
45'  E.  and  Lat.  26<>  8'  N. 

AMEDGUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  78^ 
12' E.  and  Lat.  28^  14^  N. 

AMEER  AH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  8i^ 
2' E.  and  Lat.  2I<'  80'  N. 

AME KAVUTT Y,  a  river  that  rises  in  Travan- 
core  and  falls  into  the  Oavery  near  Garoor. 

AMEERGUNGE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
Sl^'  43' E.  andLat.  26«  47' N. 

AMEERGUB,  a  town  in  India  of  this  uame 
in  Long.  71^  55'  h!.  and  Lat.  30*25.  Another 
in  L.  76^  3'  E.  and  L.  30^  28'  N. 

AMERAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  80^ 
2/E.  and  Lat.  21«  21' N. 

AMERAPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
76*^  32'  E.  and  Lat.  20'  28'  N. 

AMERGUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  81^ 
43'  E.  and  Lat.  22^  44'  N. 

AMERKOTE,  a  towif  on  the  border  of  the 
desert  of  the  Gharra*     See  Baber.  Hamayun. 

AMBRPOUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  86® 
11'  E.  and  Lat  25^  9'  N.  Another  in  L.  8?* 
ll'E.  andL.  24*' 24' N. 

AMGOW,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  8l<>  52' 
E.  and  Lat.  19«  32'  N. 

AMINAGUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  87*» 
0'  E.  and  Lat.  22'*  45'  N. 

AMIR-DHOB,  Hind.  A  name  of  the 
Cynodon  dactvlon.  Amongst  the  Rajputs,  the 
father  binds  the  root  around  the  arm  of  a  new 
born  son. 

AMIRPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  80« 
41' E  andLat.  26<»  41' N. 

AMIR  Yahia,  a  native  of  Kasvin,  hence 
his  patronymic  Kasvini,  died  there  AD.  1553. 
He  wrote  tiie  Lubbat-ul-tuarekh.     See  Kasvini. 

AM  JAR,  a  river  near  Mukpdura  in  Kotah. 

AMLAS,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  8U^  10' 
E,  and  Lat,  23«  50'  N. 

AMMAPURAM,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
77**  50'  E.  and  Lat.  16«  67'  N. 

AMMERSEE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
88**  0'  E.  and  Lau  22''  5'  N. 

AMMROLY,  a  town  in  India  iu  Long.  79* 
8'  B.  and  Lat.  12*»  44'  N. 

AMBER,  LIQUID.  Liquid  Amber. 

Nan-tu-yok  ...     Buum.  I  i,iquid-Ambar  ...    Eg. 
Rasa-Malay  ...  Malay.  |  Mia-Sailab Arab. 

A  resinous  fluid,  obtained  from  trees  that 
grow  in  N.  America,  Mexico,  the  Levant,  in 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  Java,  and  used 
to  mix  with  Balsam  of  Peru.  The  bark  of 
Liquidamber  altingia  is  bitter,  hot  and 
aromatic,  and  when  wounded  affords  this 
balsam  :   a  similar  substance  is  obtained  from 
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AHBOKa 


AMBUH  BATTI. 


Ife  orifiniak  of  ike  Lerant  i»laods;  and  L. 
stjiadflita  of  Mexico.  —  AfMrn'*  fena^irmm. 
aakoMghmuf,  p.  955-610-611.  See  liquid- 
unber  aitingia  ;  orieatale ;  liyraoiflaa. 

AMBHA,  a  goddess  wor8hip]>ed  by  the 
Kathis.  Bee  Rajpoot  in  Cyc.  of  lad.  Supp.  ii. 

AMBHASTA.  Sanb.  A  man  bora  of  a 
brahman  father  and  vaisya  mother,  hy  pro- 
feaaion  a  pby sician ,  •*  WiUom 

AMBATTAN.   Tax.  jyu)U4li.Gdr  Barber. 

A^BICA,  a  deity  of  the  hindu  mythology. 

AMBIBAGfiS,  king  of  the  Indian  moan- 
taiaeers,  who  sent  ambassadors  with  presents 
to  Alexander,  on  his  crossing  over  to  Taxilas. 
Bennell  supposes  his  tribe  to  have  been  the 
anoeatora  of  the  Ghikars. — Oj/c,  of  Ind.  Sup, 
u.  Kabul,  p.  434  Kktiri. 

AMBITTEYO  the  barber  race  of  Uvah  in 
Geyicm,  who  are  regarded  as  more  vile  than  the 
Bodiya. — Ttwrnanf^  Ceglan. 

AMBLAU.  In  the  Moluccas,  an  island 
near  the  S.  £.  extreme  of  Buro,  from  which  it 
ia  separated  l^  a  strait  6  miles  wide,  which  is 
dear  of  danger,  bnt  rarely  used.  Lat.  8^  52' 
8.  Long.  Ift7^  10'  £.  There  is  a  small  govern- 
ment establishment  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ialaad. — Jaum.  Ind.  Areh.   Dumonl  1^  UrvUle, 

AMBLYBHYNCHUS  CRISTATUS,  a  sea 
liaard  of  the  Galapagos  from  8  to  4  feet  long 
with  a  crest  on  its  head,  which  is  short  and 
obtnsely  truncated^  and  broader  than  lonjr. 
The  mouth  can  be  opened-  to  a  very  small 
extent.  It  is  common  on  all  the  islands  of  thai 
archipelago,  on  rocky  sea  beaches,  and  is  never 
founa  ten  yards  in  shore.  It  is  a  hideous 
looking  creature  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  stupid 
snd  sluggish  in  its  movements. 

AMBOLON,  an  island  fronting  the  Min- 
doro  Strait. — Horshurgh^ 

AMBONG,  in  Borneo  a  town  in  Lat.  6^ 
U'  26"  N.  Long.  116^  16'  88"  E.  (Sir  E, 
Bdeber)  has  a  snug  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  which  was  examined  by  Sir  E.  Belcher^ 
of  H.  M.  S.  Samarang,  a  few  years  ago.  The 
town  consists  of  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  Malays, 
dependents  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  or  his 
Pangerans.  The  famous  mountsin  Kina  Balu 
liea  in  an  £.  S.  K.  direetion  from  the  head  of 
the  harbour,  distant  27  miles,  and  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring  scenery. 
The  trade  ia  inconsiderable,  but  is  likely  to 
iacreaae.  The  "Orang  Dusuu"  or  aborigines  at 
this  port  of  Borneo  reside  dose  to  the  coast. 
fittllocks  of  a  good  bieed,  and  bees  wax  are 
obtainablf*,  but  waiter  ia  scarce  in  the  dry 
si-aaon  of  September  to  November. —/ovr/ia^  of 
ike  ImL  Jrek.  Vol  IV.  No.  5  and  VI.  May, 
Aw*,  1860. 


j  AMBOYNA  wood  or  LINQOA  WOOD. 
I A  fragrant  and  very  beantiful  wood  of  various 
colours,  used  in  cabinet  work  in  England. 
The  several  varieties  are  probably  all  furnished  by 
the  sametree,  which  issuppo^  to  he  thePteroa- 
permum  ludicnm,  but  this  wauuusio  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  beautifully  mottled  and  curled, 
of  various  tints  from  light-red  to  dark-yellow, 
and  ia  always  in  small  lumps,  evidently 
excrescences  or  burrs  cut  from  trees.  The 
several  varieties  of  this  Wood  are  prindpally 
used  for  iulaying  and  by  the  makers  oif 
ornamental  snuff  boxes.  It  is  brought  from 
Ceram  and  Amboyna,  and  at  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion of  185 1,  it  waa  sent  from  Singapore.  See 
Lingoa  wood ;  Kyaboca :  Pterospermum  Indi- 
oum.— ^r«A^,  Faulhktr,  Land.  JSx.  JmrM  Me- 
porii, 

AMBOORESA.  Tam.  and  Til.  Woman's 
coloured  cotton  cloths.     See  Cloths. 

AMBOYNA,  a  high  island  of  the  Moluccas 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  88  to  36  miles  long 
and  the  largest  of  the  group.  In  this  island 
in  the  year  1622-3,  the  Dutch  disgraced  them- 
selves by  the  dark  deed,  known  in  English 
history  under  the  name  of  ''  The  Massacre  of 
Ambovna."  On  that  occasion  they  put  eigh- 
teeu  Englishmen  to  the  rack,  and  afterwards 
beheaded  nine  of  them.  One  Portuguese  and 
nine  Japanese  were  put  to  death  at  the  same 
time,  as  accomplices  with  the  Euglish.  Amboyna 
was  captured  16ih  Pebruary  1796.  The  Am- 
boynese  are  middle  sized,  well  made  and  betteir 
suited  for  military  duties  than  the  other 
Moluccan  races.  They  are  good-tempered, 
though  impetuous;  quarrdsome  but  easily 
Hppeused,  aud  generally  very  sober.  Capital 
crimes  are  rare  but  occasional  thefts  occur. 
The  island,  like  the  other  Spice  Islands,  is  volcan- 
ic and  with  Banda,  Teruate,  Tidore,  forms  a 
sub-government  of  JavtL.*^  Ho^endorp,  Coup 
d'ofil  $ur  Java  quoted  in  Jokn*$  Indian  Jrchi- 
p^lago,  Crawfurd*t  Malay  Grammar  and  Die- 
tionary,  Vol.  I.  p.  181,82,88.  Honburgk. 
MaeFarlane,  Geo,  and  Bu.  of  Japan,  p,  44. 
See  India  p.  357.  in  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Supp*  ii  Java. 
Kaya  Boka ;  Melaleuca  Cajaputi,'  Pulo  Gassea. 
Pulo  pisang. 

AMBUJ.  HiMD.  The  lotus :  Nelambiun^ 
specioanm. — JFiUd. 

AMBUL-BEL.  Bbko.  Pytbominm  bul- 
biferum. 

AMBUPBA5A-BANA.  Sihoh.  Water  nut, 
for  purifying  water. 

AMBUK  in  Lat.  l^^"  48,  N.  and  Long. 
78^  48  E.  A  town  in  the  Carnaticy  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Palar  river,  elevated  above  the  sea, 
1,058  ft.  Schl. 

AMBUR  BATTI.  Hinp.  A  oerfumed 
pastille,  used  in  India>    made  of  frankincense* 
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▲HIDAH. 


AMBUSI. 

Ambnii Duk.  Hiitd.  |  Ambtisi       ItiKD. 

Mahb.  I  Kucherian %, 

Dried  Mangote...      Eno.  |  Manga- vattal    ...    Tam. 
Amurya Quz.  |  Mamidl  varagu...     Til. 

Green  maogoes  sliced  lengthways,  salted  and 
sun-dried  and  used  in  curries.  Made  every- 
where, but  that  of  Goa  roost  prized,-^ Faulkner. 

AMBUT.  DuK.  Embelia  pectandm,  also 
Bpondiaa  acuminata. 

AMBYA  PATA;  Hind.  Bexo.  Hibiscus 
cannabinus- 

AMDHUKA.  Besg.  Hind.  Vitis  Indica.— 

LiHM. 

AMDA.     Hind.    Spondias  mangifenu 

AMDOAN.  A  Tibetan  no  made  race,  who 
-dwell  in  tents  of  linen,  hexagonal  and  without 
frames* — Latham . 

AM£NdO.     Port.     Araygdalus  communis. 

AMERI.     Malbal.     (Svoao).    tndigofera 

tincioria* — Liun* 

AMERICA,  deems  to  have  been  peopled 
from  Phoenicia,  Abia,  Africa  and  Iceland* 
There  are  physioloj^ical  resemblances  amongst 
the  tribes,  but  differences  in  language,  physi- 
ognomy, and  modes  of  existence  \  the  Abbe 
Domenech  supposes  their  origin  to  have  been 
from  Scythians,  Hebrews,  Tartars,  Si;andina«* 
nians  and  Welsh.  M.  de  Guignes  in  Recherohes 
8ur  les  navigations  des  Chinois,  dii  Oote  de' 
TAmerique  states  that  under  the  name  Fu- 
Bang,  Ammcn  is  accurately  described  in  a 
Chinese  work  of  the  5th  century  as  a  land  in 
the  far  East.  Mr.  Logan,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  mentions  that  the  pre- 
vailing types  of  physical  structure  amongst 
the  Chinese,  have  relation  to  the  Mongolian  and 
Tibetan  and  American  forms,  and  that  the 
American  heads  in  plates  30—1,  5,  6  and  7  of 
Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man  are  Chinese. 
— Mbe  Domenech  ;  Pilchard-  See  Fusaug,  Jour. 
Ind.  Arch.  Dec.  1852.  p.  6«3. 
AMERICAN  ALOE.  Eng.  Agave  Americana. 

AMERICAN  or  BELLEISLE  CRESS.  See 

Cress. 

AMERICAN  COLOMBO.  Ekg.  Roots  of 
FraseraCarolinensis  and  F.  TV  alter i,fraudtxleutly 
substituted  for  Cocculus  palmatus. 

AMERICAN  SUMACH.    Eng.  Cosalpinia 

coriaiia. 

AME-SA.  BuRH.  Anona  squamosa. 
AMETASTINE.  Vegetable  Parchment. 
AMETHYST.    Eng. 

Martw... 
Amethyst... 
Amethyste. 
Amethyst . . 

S«ng-i*8uUniani 
Amatista 


«•• 


Ab. 

Amethystus... 

EVG. 

Martas 

Fr. 

Sang-i-Sulimani 

..Qbr. 

AmetiBto*,, 

..  Gb. 

Skaandi 

HllTD. 

Ametisto 

..    It. 

Sugaudi    Kallu 

...  Lat, 
Malay. 

.  PXBS. 

Port, 

SniOH 

...  Sp* 

.    Tam 


The  Amethyst  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  ixviiu 
1«.  and  xxxix,  12,  but  under  this  term  two 
different  minerals  are  kn'dim,  viz.    occidental  or 
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I  the  common  amethyst,  one  of  the  inferior  gem« 
a  quartcoM  mineral,  found  in  amygdaloid  trap 
rocks  in  all  countries,  but  in  vast  quaotities 
amongst  the  rolcanio  rocks  of  the  Dekban :  some 
beautiiful  specimens  of  amethyst  crystals  occur 
in  dykes  of  quartz  near  Bowenpiliy  at  Secun- 
derabad.  Its  colour  is  of  every  shade  of  par« 
pie  violet ;  some  of  these  are  valued,  for  it  is 
almost  the  only  stone  that  can  be  worn  with 
mournings.  When  the  colour  of  a  specimen 
has  to  be  equalized,  it  is  placed  in  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  iron  filings  and  exposed  to  a  mo- 
derate heat.  The  Oriental  Amethyst  is  also  of  a 
purple  colour  but  is  an  extremely  rare  gem  and 
belongs  to  the  corundums.  Its  colour  can  ba 
destroyed  by  heat  and  its  purity  then  resembles 
that  of  the  diamond. 

AMPUK.     A  kind  of  cloth.— /9iMMofub. 

AMGOOLEB.  Hind.  Syn.  of  Blseagnua 
conferta. 

AMHARA,  one  of  the  Semitic  races,  in 
Africa.  Their  Innguage,  the  Amharic,  as  alae 
the  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  is  derived  from  the 
Western  Aramaic-  See  Iran :  also  Semitic  races. 

AMHERST,  a  small  town  and  pilot  stattoa 
in  a  peninaula  on  the  left  bank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Moulmeia  river,  in  L.  16*4i  N«  and 
L.  97  32  £.  The  inhabitants  are  5484,  and 
the  people  of  the  district  are  the  Talieng  or 
Mon.  Amherst  is  built  on  tertiary  strata,  over- 
lying transition  limestone.  In  the  roAds,  the 
greatest  riae  and  Tall  occurs  in  2  days  after  full 
and  change^  is  31  to  23  feet.  The  velocity  of 
tide  at  springs  is  6^  knots  per  hour.  It  vvaa 
proposed  to  be  formed  into  a  sanatarinm  for 
European  soldiers  of  fiurmah,  but  the 
ailments  there  are  of  a  kind  needing  a  eqpl  or 
a  dry  climate.  A  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  runs 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Moulmein  river,  from 
Amherst  light-house.    See  Mon.  Talien. 

AMHERSTIA  NOBILIS.-  Wall. 

This  is  the  finest  indigenous  flowering  tree 
in  Chin*-India,  Its  very  large  scarlet  flowf  rar, 
ate  variegated  with  whit«  and  yellow.  It  is 
of  low  stature,  with  slender  pendulous  branch- 
es and  large  pea  blossom  shaped  flowers  of 
brilliant  red  and  yellow,  which  hang  down  ia 
tassds  more  than  a  yard  long.  It  was  dis* 
covered  by  Dr.  WaHich  on  the  Salwen  iH-ar 
Trockla,  and  named  by  him  after  Lady  Am- 
herst, the  Noble  Amherstia.  There  ia  a  fine 
tree  at  the  door  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner's 
house  on  Moulmein  Hill.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  England  where  every  tree  is  said 
to  be  worth  fi%  pounds. 

''  Nor  all  the  rich  flowers 
Of  Albion's  bowers 
Can  vie  with  its  ponding  shade.*' 

It  flowers  in  March.— Jfaioji.    Foigt, 
AMIANTHUS.     Syn.  of  Asbeiius. 
AMIDAM.    GXR.     Starch. 
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IXLIKA  TINTILT. 


AMMAN. 


AHIDON.    Fr.  and  Sp.  StaroK. 

AMIR.  Ar  :  Hind.  Pbrs  :  a  noble  :  also 
a  title  of  nobility  equi?alent  in  boido  Atiatie 
eontttrieft  to  King  as  id  the  case  of  Amir  Dost 
Uahomed  Khan,  king  of  Kabul.  Also,  an  otfi- 
dtl  desigoation  as  iUnir-nl-Bahr  Admiral  or  in 
some  plaoea,  harbour  master ;  Amir-us-8ooq 
ebiefof  the  markets,  equivalent  to  the  Indian 
Kotwal.  Amirzadeh  literally  "  born  of  a  chief, 
or  prince."  This  word  reappears  abbreviated 
u  "  Minsa/' which  is  always  suffixed  to  the 
nine  in  designating  a  prince  of  the  blood 
at  Abbas  Mirza,  who  was  the  king  of  Persia's 
100,  but  is  a  prefix  when  honorific,  like  the 
fioglisb  Bir.  as  Mirza  Abdul  Baki  Khan. 

AMIEANTB  ISLANDS,  the  south-western 
group  of  the  Seychelles,  consisting  of  several 
detached  small  islands,   coral  reefs  and  banks. 

AMIR-UL-MOMANIN.  Literally  Prince 
of  the  faithful,  is  a  title  assumed  by  several 
Arabian  princes,  in  addition  to  that  of  Imam. 
Seelmlfla.  Eraser's  Journey  in  Kborasan. 

AMIR  UZUN  DELEMI,  in  the  tenth 
eeatur^  constructed  the  Band-amir  over  the 
Ames,  and  from  whence  the  river  Kum  Ifiroz; 
after  its  junction  with  the  Murghab,  derived  its 
name.    See  Bendameer. 

AMJURAH.    See  Sanatorip. 

AllLOUKA.    Beno.    Vitislndion. 

AMKUDU  eoSoe^,  Wrigbteatiuctoria.R. 

Br*  Nerium  tiuct.  R.  ii.  4. 

AM-KULANG.  Tam.  Physalis  somnifera 
fir.    P.   flexnosa,   Nees. 

AML.  Ar.  Tbr,  Hind.  An  act,  a  reign  :  a 
rale:  carrying  into  effect,  hence  Amil  and 
Amildar,  a  revenue  officer,  Amla.  PI. 

AHLA,  alsoAViT.AKI,  SANs.AifLBH.PBKs. 
alto  ANOLA,  Bbno.  Gvjz.  Hind.  Sans. 
Phyllanthasemblica  orEmblicn  officinalis.  Gaert 
the  Emblic  or  shrubby  Myrobalan. 

AMLAJ*    Abab.     ^Jy^^     Phyllanthus  em« 

WIca.  ^ 

AMLA    YET  AS  AMU,    S.    wi^-a§tff  sSjj. 

Oalanus  fascicaktus,  R  ?  This  Sans,  com- 
poBDd  signifies  "  sour-cane"— hence  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  species  c^  Calamus  yielding  an 
•oid  yegetabie  or  frnit.  G.  fascularis,  is  the 
fqnivalent  of  Sahasravedhi.^ — It  might  refer  to 
iiaoca  ed!ir/w--but  this  is  a  Malay — not  an 
Indian  plant.— Br.  68- 

AULESATH  PAT.  Bbkg.  a  species  of 
Corehorus. 

AMLI  OR  IMLL    UiKD.    Tamarind. 
AMLIKA  TINTILI.     Sanb.    Tamarindas 
iadiea. 


AMLAH.   Pbks.   aLt  J     Phyllanthus  era- 
blica. 

AMLTAS.  DoK.  Hind.  ^J^  UJU  |       Cas- 
sia fistula. 

AMLUKL     Beng      Shrubby    Myrobalan. 
Em  blica  officinalis. 

AMLUKL    Eeng.    Acacia  stipulata  ?  ? 

AMMANIAMMA.    The  hindu  term  ft>r  the 
image  of  the  virgin.     See  Hindu. 

AMMANNI A  VESICATOBrA— fio^i^. 

Ban  MJlrtch Beno.  j  Dad  Mari Hind. 

Blistering   Ammannia  ...  |  Agni  VeridrBpaku.  .Tel. 

Eno.  I 

An  annual  found  in  Bengal  and  the  Indian 
peninsula  in  wet  land  during  the  rains,  6 
to  36  inches  high.  It  has  a  strong  smell  like 
muriatic  acid  ;  leaves  exceedingly  acrid,  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  as  blisters  in  rheuma- 
tism ;  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  tried  them  in  eight 
cases.  The  bruised  leaves  had  been  removed 
from  all  after .  half  an  hour  ;  blisters  were  not 
produced  in  less  than  12  hours  in  any,  and  in 
three  individuals  not  for  24  hours,  and  the  pain 
occasioned  was  agonizing  until  the  hlister  rose. 
These  leaves  cause  more  pain  than  cantharides, 
and  are  far  inferior  to  the  plumbago  (lal  chitra) 
Jn  celerity  and  certainty  of  action.  I'he  Te- 
lugu  name  indeed,  means  jfire  leaf.  Wight 
also  gives  figures  of  A.  penlandra  and  A. 
rotundifolia,  and  Voigt  A.  Indicaand  A.  miU- 
ii^ora.'^O'Shaughnetiy^paffeZSl,  Voigt.  ISO, 
12Mr6.L427. 

AMMAN,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  an 
idol,  worshipped  in  every  village,  and  identi- 
cal with  Amma  and  Ammani  Amma.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  village  deities  of  which  neither  the 
Puranas  nor  Vedas  make  any  mention.  Every 
hamlet  has  its  own^  always  supposed  to  he  a 
goddess,  and  it  is  usually  a  stone  turned  black 
by  oil  oiferings  and  time.  The  word  is  un- 
derstood by  the  villagers  to  mean  mother  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
Semitic  word  Am'o  and  Ammon  or  Ammon- 
Ba  of  the  Egyptians,  their  Sem-god  and  Buler- 
god,  who  was  represented  in  the  human  figure. 
The  villagers  style  their  deity  by  many  affixed 
names,  Ankal-Amman,  Mang-Kali-Amma.  Poni 
Amma  cgr  golden-mother ;  Eani-Amma,  MutiaU 
Amma  or  pearl  mother,  Paleri  Amma  or 
great  goddess  and  other  local  affixed  names,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  not  apparent.  The 
Mahratta  villagers  have  the  same  female  deity 
whom  they  name  Ai,  or  mother .  The  villagers 
offer  sacr&oes  and  those  of  sheep,  goats  and 
fowls  are  made,  also  cocoapnts  and  fmit^^ 
frankincensei  camphor  and  gbi  are  boaie^ 
pal/m-wine^  dhal  (cytisos  oigaD')  Ibera  sedms«o 
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AKVAN. 


AMMONIA,  CARBONATE  OF. 


doubt  that  it  is  the  roranant  ol  a  very  anoiant 
worship,  the  origin  of  which  is  uow  unknown. 
The  villagers  believe  that  these  eoddesses  pro- 
teet  them  from  sicknesses  and  from  losses,  or 
mitigate  these.  A  pnjali  or  pujari,  a  worship* 
ping  priest  of  the  Sudra  osste  is  appointed  for 
its  daily  worship.  He  anoints  it  with  ashes 
on  its  head,  or  rather  on  the  top  of  the  stone, 
for  it  ia  no  image,  but  a  mere  shapeless  stone. 
In  a  small  pot  he  cooks  the  rice,  which  he 
collects  from  the  hamlet  people  in  rotation, 
presents  it  to  the  idol,  and  then  takes  it  to  hit 
own  house.  He  breaks  a  cocoanut  in  front  of  the 
idol,  and  offers  it  also,  but  the  one -half  he 
keeps  to  himself  and  gives  the  other,  to  the 
family  from  whom  he  obtained  the  fruit.  The 
village  otferings  are  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  or 
offerings  of  fowls  and  sheep,  if  the  goddess 
will  grant  their  desires,  and  once  n  year  the 
villagers  collect  money  by  subscriptions,  and 
celebrate  a  festival  in  honour  of  their  deity, 
during  which  sheep  and  fowls  are  largely  sacri- 
ficed. The  Sudra  hindus  and  the  entire  ser- 
vile tribes  in  the  south  of  India,  liave  the  fullest 
faith  in  their  respective  village  goddesses. 
When  they  or  their  children  are  overtaken  by 
aickness,  they  seek  the  idol  and  consnlt  the 
pnjari,  who  sings  songs,  affects  to  hear  the 
Amman's  voice,  and  then  announces  to  the 
worshipper  the  offering  that  must  be  presented. 
If  cholera  break  out  it  is  not  unusual  for  some 
neighbouring  village  deity  suddenly  to  rise  into 
great  importance  and  the  sacrificid  rite  is  then 
almost  unceasingly  performed.  The  hindus 
have  even  personified  that  pestilence  into  a 
goddess  whom  they  have  named  Maha-Kali 
and  believe  that  if  they  neglect  her  worship 
she  destroys  them  by  the  disease.  Indeed  gods 
are  still  in  process  of  establishment  and  small- 
pos  and  cholera,  have  thus  been  personified, 
Maha-Rali  of  Ujjain  being  the  goddess  of 
cholera  and  Mari- Amman  of  the  Tamils  a  small- 
pox deity.  In^outh  India,  this  deity  is  invariably 
femaki  Ai,  Em,  Amma,  Ma,  Mamma,  being 
the  natural  term  amongst  all  races,  for  mother, 
as  in  the  'Em  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Ma  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  most  high  god»  Eliun,  or 
Helyun,  the  creator  of  man,  seems  early  to  hnve 
been  forgotten,  and  to  have  come  to  be  wor- 
shipped under  various  names,  all  meaning 
Lord,  and  then  a  wife  was  given  to  him  also 
known  under  various  names,  Baaltis  is,  i.  e. 
mistress  queen ;  Hastoreth,  i.  e.  in  the  Greek 
form  Astarte,  who  as  Baltes  was  worshipped 
at  Byblus  with  her  husband  Adonis,  But  the 
secret  worship  of  the  mother  of  God,  also 
called  Amma,  was  especially  celebrated  in  the 
ahrine  of  Aphaka  at  Byblus,  near  the  river  of 
Adonis.  The  Amman  of  the  southern  hindus 
may  therefore  be  a  oosmogonic  term,  indica- 
tive of  the  great  Creator,  the  Most  High  God's 
Will.    See*  Cyo.  of  India^  Amman;  A.mma- 


varu  :  Hindoo ;  Sacrifice. — BumeM'i  Effypt,  I, 
r,   alio  Sharpe's  Egppt,  I.  %%%.    See  Hindu. 

AMMO.NT,  The  Egyptian  deity  originally 
worshippod  in  the  human  figure,  at  Th<^8  in 
upper  Egypt,  and  at  Thebes,  latterly  with  the 
head  of  a  ram.  He  was  displaced  afterwards  in 
favour  of  another  idol,  in  the  reign  of  Tuth- 
mosia  III.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Zeus  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  styled  Amn,  or  Ammon* 
Amn-ra  or  Ammonra.  He  originally  corres* 
ponded  with  the  Sun*god,  was  the  highest 
of  the  first  order  of  gods,  and  was  the  roter 
deity.  He  was  styled  the  son  of  Isis  and  his 
son  was  Khonsu,  is  the  hidden  god  of  the 
Thebaid  and  the  Zens  of  the  Greeks.  The 
origin  of  this  worship  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Semitic.  It  may  have  been  identical  with  the 
Amman  of  the  races  in  peninsular  India,  and 
amongst  northern  people  directed  to  the  warm 
sun  and  to  the  earth,  in  the  sunny  south.  Bun* 
sen.  i,  V.  See  Amman.  Ammavaru  ;  Hindoo  \ 
Sacrifice. — Sharped  HifL  of  Egypt,  Vol.  I.  />. 
22S. 

AMMON,  an  oasis  in  Egypt  on  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Amun-Ba,  whose  figure  was 
that  of  a  man  having  the  head  and  horns  of 
a  ram. —  Shatpe's  Hutorg  of  Egypt,  Vol.  L 
p.  222, 

AMMAYABU,  a  cruel  sacrificial  rite,  prac-^ 
tised  amongst  the  hindu  Sudras  and  low-caste 
races  of  the  southern  part  of  Peninsular  India, 
where  on  the  occasions  of  a  great  cholera 
epidemic  or  other  calamity,  a  bullock  is  impaled 
alive  to  appease  the  angry  goddess  Pevi.  See 
Hindoo  ;  Sacriiice. 

AMMONIA.    Eno.  Ut. 

Liquid  Ammonia... E no.  |  Ammoniaque?  ...  Fb. 
Volatile  Alkali  ...  „  |  Ammooiak  ?  ...  Gbk. 
Spirits  of  Hartshorn.  „    |  Sal-volatile Lat, 

This  is  a  limpid  colourless  fluid,  exceed- 
ingly volatile,  has  a  pungont  smell  and  a 
caustic  taste,  and  in  medicine  is  a  useful  stimu<« 
lant.  The  name  of  this  substance  is  derived  from 
the  oasis  of  Amnion  in  Upper  Egypt  where  the 
muriate  was  gathered  as  the  product  of  animal 
remains.  It  is  now  obtained  in  Europe  from 
coal  in  the  process  of  gas- making  and  con- 
verted into  several  compounds  by  other  pro- 
cesses. —  Tomlimon, 

AMMONIA.  CARBONATE  of. 

Smelling  Salta    ...     Eno.  |  Carbonate  d* Ammo* 

Tiii%  now  wholly  an  imported  article,  was 
known  to  the  hindus  who  obtained  it  by 
mixing  one  part  of  sal  ammoniac  with  two 
parts  of  chalk.  It  is  now  obtained  by  a 
subsequent  process  after  the  manufacture  of 
coal  gas. 
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AMMONIAC,  GUM. 


AMOMUM. 


AliMONIA.  Uydroohbmte  of. 


Aroitna ...  ...     Ar. 

BsHWtfi-tha    ...     BuRX. 
UuriateofAmmonia.KMG. 
(3&I  AiomoDiao  ...      n 
Bohaga    also 

Noebadr.        ...     Dok. 
HydrochlDrate 

<r Ammoniac.  ...    Fb. 

Salmiak  ...         ...     Gbb. 

Nuabadar Hind. 


Ammoniw  Muriaa.  Lat. 

„     Hydrochl«ira8.    ^ 
Sad&r...         ...     MaLat. 

Sohaga  also  Noalia- 

dai'  Arminah...  Pers. 
Sohaga  and  also 

Nuoeadar.    ...     Saks. 
NaTanram.      ...    Tam. 

•  •  •        X  jBli. 


M 


This  is  met  with  in  jfreat  nbundance  in  every    ^^*  ^^^• 
bazaar  of  India.     It  is  a  Tolcanio  product,  but 


exposed  to  the  sun,  and  tha  gmn  resin  is  import- 
ed into  India  via  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Galf^ 
and  re*exported  to  different  oouotrics.  It  is 
obtaiaed  by  incisions  in  the  plant,  and  occurs 
in  voluminous  nLasses  of  yellowish  colour,  en- 
closing  white  almond-like  tears^  It  is  principally 
employed  as  an  expectorant  in  the  ohronio 
catarrhs  and  aathmas  of  old  persons.  It  is 
also  applied  externally  as  a  warm  and  stimnlnt- 


Dr.  Royle  obtained  it  from  brick  kilns  in 
India.  Its  name  is  derived,  from  the  oasis 
of  AmiDon  where  it  was  early  known,  for  it  is 
the  J^fashadar  of  Avicenna  and  Serapion.  In- 
dcedy  it  was  first  obtained  in  Egypt  near  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whence  its  name, 
by  sublimation  from  the  soot  of  camel's  dung. 
The  Egyptian  process  has  been  described  both 
by  Pococke  and  Niebnhr.  Pococke  mentions 
that  the  dung  of  pigeons,  cows,  camels  and 
other  animals,  is  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
and  made  into  ^akes  as  firewood  ;  it  is  now 
manufactared  Isrgely  in  Europe,  by  combining 
bydroohloric  add,  either  directly,  or  indirectly, 
with  ammonia  obtained  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  matter.  In  France^  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  bones,  in  iron  retorts,  but  in  Britain, 
from  the  ammoniacal  salts  contained  in  the 
liquor  insulting  from  the  distillation  of  coal  in 
the  gas  works.  During  its  solution  in  water, 
the  temperature  falU  several  degrees ;  it  is  used 
by  tiaraen  (o  clean  the  surface  of  their  metals 
and  to  facilitate  the  soldering  of  iron  and  cop- 
per and  prevent  the  oxydation  of  the  copper ; 
it  is  also  sometimes  employed  by  dyers,  ^o 
brighten  their  colonrs.  Dissolved  in  nitric  acid^ 
it  forms  the  aqua  regia  of  commerce,  used  for 
dissolving  gold,  instead  of  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  also  used  in  small  quantities  in 
steam  boilers,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cal- 
careous deposits.  It  is  used  for  adulterating 
tobacco. — Totidinson,  Ainslie.  Beng,  Fharma^ 
p.  259.  Bingley  I.  138.  Royle.  NieduAr'8  Tr<h 
tds^  Vol.  /.  p.  90.  Peacock* 8  De$eripiion  of 
ikeEaU,  Vol.  L  p.  259. 

AMMONIAC,  GUM. 

Feahukf  Uahok  ?    .    Aa.  j  Astrak  ?      ...     ..Hind. 

Uthek? „    I  Qomma  Ammoniaco.  It. 

Oam  AmmoDiac...    Enq. 
Gomme  Ammoniaqne  Fa. 

Amoaonik Gva. 

Astraek Guz. 

Samagb.Hamama  1  Utnd. 

The  Dorema  amraoniacnro  of  Don  (Linn 
Trans.  XVI.  601)  yields  this  product 
from  its  stem  and  fruits.  According  to  LinHley 
ike  pliant  grows  in  Persia  on  the  plains 
of  Tezde  Kaust,  and  Kumisha  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  and  near  the  town  of  Jezud 
Kiiast,  in  very  dry  plains,  and  gravelly  soil 


Ammoniacum Lat. 

g&m8gh  b'us  Shirin  ? 

alao  Oshak     ...  Pbrs. 
Qoma  Ammoniaco... Sp. 


AMMONITE,  a  fossil  genus  of  molluscs, 
which  seem  to  have  existed  extensively  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  during  the  period  that  the 
chalk  formations  were  being  deposited,  and  the 
genera  have  been  widely  diffused.  They  occur 
in  great  abundance  and  of  great  size,  some 
three  feet  across,  in  the  supra  cretaceous  strata 
between  Iriohinopoiy  and  Pondicherry,  and 
were  describefl  by  Mr.  Brooke  Cui^Uffe,  Cap* 
tain  Newbold  and  Mr.  Xayes.  Dr.  Gerard 
found  in  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of 
16,000  feet,  what  he  described  as  A.  Walcottii 
and  A,  Communis,  which  occur  in  the  Lias 
at  Lyme  Begif,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 
Most  of  those  discovered  have  been  named. 
Amongst  them  are  Amm.  Madrasianiis : 
Kandi :  Kalika  iEmilianus :  Bhima  :  Bhawani 
Planulatus,  Denisonianus.  Beudanti;  V^u; 
peramplus  :  Durga,  very  fine  :  Cala  ;  revelatus  : 
garuda.  The  Hindu  names  so  frequently 
occurring  are  in  consequence  of  the  suiva  iiindus 
worshipping  several  species  of  amnioniies  under 
the  name  of  Saligrama.     See  Saligramma. 

AMMONITES,  the  children  of  Ben-Ammi, 
the  son  of  Lot,  by  his  younger  daughter. 
They  were  dispossessed  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
afterwards  for  18  years  strove  to  reconquer  their 
lands,  greatly  oppressing  all  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  beyond  ihe  Jordan  river.  They 
were  ultimately  driven  back  by  Jephthah,  th^ 
Gileadite.  See  Judges  x.  S,  9  ;  xi.  i, 
4&  27. 

AMNA,     B0NQ.    Spondias  mangifera. 

AMODL     It.     SUrch. 

AMOGHVERSHA,  King  of  Tonda  Mun- 
dalam,  in  the  South  of  India,  in  whose  reign, 
in  the  9th  or  10th  centuries,  the  Jain  faith 
was  introduced. 

AMOK,  also  AMUCK,  Malay  ;  a  furious 
reckless  onset,  the  muck  or  the  ''  run-a-muck'* 
of  the  English. 

AMOMA  MORINGA.  Louft.  Moringa ptery- 
gosperma.     Gsertn. 

AMOMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Zingiberacese,  of  which  Voigt  enumerates 
nine  species  as  having  been  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calcutta  ;  viz.,  aculeatum,  iMigusti- 
folium,  aromaticum,  cardamomum,  corno- 
strachynm^  dealbatam,  maximum,  sericeum, 
and    subulatum.     The    Paradise    grains,    or 
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IMOMUM  MAXUfUM. 


▲MOORA  BOHITUKA. 


Maiagueila  pepper  the  A.  grana  paradisi,  it 
not  of  India,  but  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  as  ia 
also  (he  A.  grandiflora. 

AM0MUMANGU8TIF0LIUM.  Rowb.  A 
native  of  Madagascar,  cultivated  in  the 
Mauritius  and  India,  the  fruit  is  tlie  greater 
cardamoms  of  the  old  writers.  Its  lowers 
are  pretty  large,  blood-red,  yellow,  spiqy  and 
fragrant,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  when 
bruised  or  wounded  diffuses  a  strong  pleasant 
aromatic  smell. — O'Shaughntssy^  p,  650. 
Roxb.  L  3^.  Voigt.   667. 

AMOMUM  ACULEATUM.  i?ox6.  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  with  crimson  spots  on 
deep  orang^e  flowers. — Roxb.  L  40.  Voifft,  667. 

AMOMUM  AROMATICUM,  Roxb.  Mo- 
rung-ilachi.  Hind,  has  middle  sized  flowers  with 
lip  tinged  with  red  down  the  middle  It 
is  a  native  of  Cbittagong  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Bengal,  the  fruit  has  si- 
milar properties  to  those  of  the  true  carda- 
moms, for  which  they  are  often  sold  to  the 
druggists  of  India.  O'Skaug,  p.  650.  Voigi. 
568. 

AMOMUM  CARD  AMOMUM.  Linn, 

'  Cardamomum  mamua.    Rumph. 

Ben       BuRM.  I  Yelarsi Tam. 

Eapa  lags      ...     MaL4T.  |  YeUkuln TsL. 

£lachi DuK.  Hind.  I 

This  beloitgs  to  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  Atteran  forests,  but  is  cultivated  in  India* 
It  has  middle  sized  pellucid  flowers,  with 
a  yellow  middle  line  on  the  lip.  Its  seeds 
are  agreeably  aromatic  and  are  used  by  the 
Malays  for  the  true  Malabar  cardamoms,  viz. 
Elettaria  cardamomum.-— y^ta«^f6  MaL  Med, 
P'  270.  Roxb.  L  37.  O^Shaughneisy,  655. 
FoigL  567. 

AMOMUM  COR  YNOST AC  H YUM.  IFaU. 

A  plant  of  the  teak  forests  of  Martal)an, 
with  large  white  flowers.—  Foigt.  668. 

AMOMUM  CARDAMOMUM.  Wood.  Syn. 
of  Elettaria  cardamomum.    Mai. 

AMOMUM  CUBCUMA.  Gmel.  Syn.  of 
Curcuma  longa. 

AMOMUM  DEALBATUM,  is  ihe  Bwra 
elachi  of  Silhet  according  to  O'Shaughoessy 
p*  650,  but  Roxburgh  says  that  the  seeds  are 
insipid.  II  grows  in  Chittagong  and  Silbet. 
—Koxb.  L  43.  O'flfA.  660.  VoigU  567. 

AMOMUM  GALANGA.  Locb.  Syn.  of 
Alpinia  galanga.  • 

AMOMUM  HIR9UTUM,  L^m.  Syn.  of 
Costus  speciosus. 

AMOMUM  MAXIMUM,  according  to  Pe- 
reira,  yielda  the  great  winged  cardamoms,  re* 
ierred  by  Lindley  to  Elettaria.  It  is  a  plant 
of  the  lialay  Islands.  Its  seeds  are  warm  and 
pungent,  with  an  aromatic  taste,  not  unlike 
that  of  Cardamoms,  but  less  grateful. — Roxb. 
1.48.    O'Sh.  650,     VoigL  567. 


AMOMUM  NUTAR.  Under  this  name. 
Dr.  Riddell  describes,  a  flowering  pianl 
throwing  out  long  branches  with  drooping 
panicles  of  wax-like  flowers,  a  native  of  some 
of  the  Eastern  Islands,  which  has  never  beea 
known  to  give  seed.  The  only  flower  approach- 
ing near  it  in  beauty,  is  one  of  the  parasites 
blossoming  in  May  at  Mahabuleahwar. — Rid- 
dell 

AMOMUM  RACEMOSUM  Lam.  Syn.  of 
Elettaria  eaxdamomuro,  Maton. 

AMOMUM  REPENS.  RoaA.  WiUde.  Byn. 
of  Elettaria   cardamomum,  Maton. 

AMOMUM  SERICEUM.  Roxb.  of  the 
Khassya  mountains,  has  large  white  flowers, 
lip  yellow  with  pink  veins  in  its  centre.  Voigi. 
668. 

AMOMUM  SUBULATUM.  Roxb.  Bengali" 
ilachi.  Beng.  a  large  flowered  species  of  the 
Khassia  Hills.— /?ojr6.   /.  44. 

AMOMUM  ZEDOARIA.  Syn.  of  Curcu- 
ma zedoaria. — Roxb, 

AMOMUM  ZERUMBET.  Kobn.  Syn,  of 
Curcuma  zedoaria.^  12ojr5. 

AMOMUM  ZINGIBER.  Lin.  Syn.  of  Zia< 
giber  officinale,  Roscoe* 

AMOOD,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  T?""  5a' 
E.  andLBt.  24^59'  N. 

AMOOKANAM  Croot)  :  Tam.  jjf(Lp«®®u> 
root  of  Physalis  somnifera. 

AMOOR,  River.    See  Amur,  also  Kalkas. 

AMOQUID.     BicoL.    Musa  textilis. 

AMORITES,  a  mountain  race  ^ho  joined 
with  the  Hiltites  to  oppose  the  Hebrews,  but 
were  driven  by  Joshua  from  their  positions 
near  Hebron,  and  their  kingdom  and  country 
to  the  South  of  Jabbok  eaptnred. 

AMOOS.  AsAB.  {j^j^  Ptychotis  ajowain  i 

Ajwain  seed. 

AMOORA  CUOULLATA.  R^xh. 
Andersonia  cncullata. — R^xb, 
Amoora. — Beng. 

A  tree  of  the  Sunderbant  with  small  yellow 
flowers.— Toi^. 

AMOORA  ROHITUKA,  W.  ^^  A, 

A  od ersonia-rohi tuka.    Roxb. 
Meleacea  Wigfatiana.     Wolf,. 
Spbaerosacme  rohituka.     Wall, 


Bbno. 

BUBM. 

,.    Hind. 

•        »» 
Maleal. 


Hingnlgass.  , 
bhem  maram 
Chaw-ft-maau 
Robitaka... 


SlIVOB. 

Tam. 
,    Tel. 


Tikta-raj....     .< 
Ghayau-ka-yo6. 
Hurrin-hara.    . 
Harrin-hara 
Chem-mara... 

A  native  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  Travan- 
core,  the  Central  provinces  of  Ceylon  up  .to 
3,000  feet,  Bengal,  Moulmain,  and,  though 
scarcci  found  in  the  forests  of  Tounghoo. 
The  wood  is  white  coloured  and  adapted  to 
every  purpose  of  house  building.  The  seeds 
yield  an  oil^  which  is  ns^d  for  various  eaonomie 
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.lUiPHlDOKAX. 


IMRIPUR. 


parfMMt.— i?oxd.  //.  913.  Voiffi,  184.  lie- 
Ckliand.  CaL  Cat.  Ex,  1869.  Useful  Flmif. 
TkwaiU9  En.  PL  Genl.  L  60. 

AMOORA  POLYSTACHIA,   W.  $^  A. 

Syn. 

Aglaia  (Tolystachia.  fTall, 

A  tree  of  tlie  Khassya  Hilla,  with  pale, 
jellowish  fragrant  flowera.     Vai^i. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS,  a  genua  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  Araces^  of  which  Wighr,  in 
Iconea,  mentions  bulbifer,  amorphophaiiua, 
margaritifec  and  sylvaticua. 

AMO  RPHOPH  ALLUS  CAM  PANULA- 
TUd.    m. 

Syn. 

Arum  oampanolatura,  Roxh.  m.  509. 
A.  Rumpbii,  Ga'udich, 
A.  Zeylanicum,  Comwtd. 
Oandamm,  Sehott^  Boxbmghii, 

Wm BuBM.  I  EoruTOu.. 

Telinga  Potato...       Evo.    Kaoda... 


01. 


Hind. 
Hahr? 
Maucal. 


Malxal? 
Sams? 
Earan^kalangu*       Tam* 
Manchi  kancU 
gadda Tel. 


Much  cultivated  in  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah 
and  the  Moluccas*  It  needs  a  very  rich  soil,  «nd 
repeatodly  ploughed.  Its  rpota  are  used  like 
Tama,  are  natriiious,  «nd  wholesome  and  sell 
in  Bengal  for  a  rupee  a  maundy  The  small 
taberoaities  on  the  roots  are  set  before  the 
raina  in  very  rich  soil,  after  repeated  plough- 
ings,  and  are  dug  up  after  a  year,  when  the 
loots  weigh  from  lbs.  4  to  8,  in  Kaina  Zillah, 
a  bigah  yielded  ioO  to  260  maunds.  Jn^rey. 
Voigt.  886.  See  Vegetables  of  S.  India, 
Araorphopballus  bulbifer ;  margaritifer. 

AMOUAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  84^ 
SC  £.  and  Lat. 

AHOUNAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  82^ 
8S'  B.  and  Lat.  %V  W  N. 

AMOT,  called  by  the  fisherman  Haenun,  is 
an  island  on  the  S.  £.  of  China  about  22  miles 
in  circumference*  The  town  of  Amoy  is 
sitoated  on  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island, 
oppoaite  the  small  island  of  Ku-lung-su»  which 
afforda  protection  to  the  town,  anchorage  or 
inner  harbour.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
island  is  that  of  "Woo-seu-shan,  also  that  of 
Woo-an.  Amoy  was  taken  9th  June  1842,  and 
deliyered  over  to  the  British,  after  the  first 
Chinese  war  of  I841-S,  and  forms  one  of  the 
eoDtalstes  there,  Shanghai,  and  Hong-Kong 
being  others. — Horibnrgk. 

AMPHIBIA,  a  term  from  the  Greek, 
applird  to  reptiles  and  quadruped  animals 
wluch  Kve  either  in  the  water  or  on  land. 

AMPHIDONAX,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
lag  to  the  Fanicaeess,  of  which  A.  ampfaidonax ; 


Bengalensis ;  and  bifaria  are  known.  The 
species  have  been  brought  from  the  genera, 
Aira,  Arundo  and  Donax. 

AMPHIDONAX  KARKA.     ZiW. 

Syn. 

Arundo  karka.   Relz.  Roxl.  Lind, 

,«       Roiburgbii.  Kunih 
Trichoon  karka.    Uolh, 
Calamagrostis  karka.    Gmd. 


Ka],  also  Nul 
Danna  .. 
Munia  fibre. 


Beno. 
SiND. 


Kikkasa  gaddi,        Tel. 
Pavvugutti  gaddi  ...   „ 


This  plant  grows  in  Bengal  and  Siude,  and 
from  its  split  stalks  are  made  the  common 
Durma  mats  of  Bengal,  used  there  as  ships 
dunnage  :  the  fibres  also  are  made  into  ropes. — 
Voigi.  714.  Roxb. 

AMPHILOBIUM  MUTISIT,  one  of  the 
Bignoniaceae — a  pretty  climber  with  purple 
flowers,  well  adapted  for  trellis  work  in  India. 
-^RiddeU. 

AMPHION  REHNAUDir,  a  Pbylloaoma 
crustacean  of  the  Indian  ocean* 

AMPHITRITE  ISLANDS  lie  in  two 
groups,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  China 
Sea.  ^-^Horsburgh. 

AMPULLARIA.  A  genus  of  molluscs  with 
globular  formed  shells,  many  of  which  are  found 
iu  the  moist  meadows,  rivers  and  tanks  of  India. 
Their  colours  are  usually  tame. 

AM-PULLUM.     Tam.  Mango. 

AMPHILLA,  the  most  miserable  spot  on  the 
coast  of  Abyssinia.  In  regard  to  anchorage, 
facilities  for  landing,  &c.,  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  Massowah  ;  according  to  the  admiral- 
ty charts  it  is  very  circumscribed  and  intricate. 

AMQUTAS,  a  Greek  Sovereign  of  the  Pa- 
ropamisidie,  who  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lysias  after  Antialcidas. 

AMRA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  87^  20' 
E.  and  Lat.  W  31 '  N. 

AMBAPOOB,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  77^ 
r  E.  and  Lat.  U°  9'  N. 

AMRAWUD,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  1^^ 
ir  E.  and  Lat.  22*^59' N. 

AMROOAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  78<^ 
25' E.  and  Lat.  28^  26' N. 

AMROWNIA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
79''  42  E.  and  Lat.  24?  89'  N. 

AMRUN,  a  river  neiir  Nafrond  in  Oonchera. 
AMRA.    Bedo.  Hind.  Saks.  Tkl.  Bpon- 
dias  mangifera^  the  hog-plnro. 

AMRAH  SUN.  Beno.  Corchorus  oUtorius. 

AM-RAI.   Hind.    A  mango  grove. 

AMBAPUR.  A  town  of  IndU  L.  20  ">  25', 
L.   76^^28',    in    the    Hyderabad  Assigtied 
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AMRU  (also  AMiUTA.) 


AMUIJBTS. 


ed  territories,  8.  W.  of  Akola  is  1^674  feet 
ftboye  the  sea* 

AMBITA.  Sanbc.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
the  beverage  of  iininort«ility  drank  by  the  gods. 
It  is  fabled  to  have  been  produced  by  churn- 
ing the  ocean,  along  with  other  precious  gifts 
to  man.  Chitra-Ratha,  describes,  in  -song,  how, 

*<  Whilom  from  the  troubled  main, 

The  Bov'reiga  elephant  Aiiayan  sprang : 

The  breathing  shell,  that  peals  of  conquest  rang ; 

The  patient  cow  ;  whom  none  imploren  iu  vain  ; 

The  milk  white  steed ;  the  bow  with  deaf  ning  clang; 

The  goddesBes  of  beauty*  wealth,  and  wine  ; 

How'rF,  that  unfading  shine ; 

19  arayan*8  gem ;  the  moonlight's  tender  languish ; 

Blue  venom,  source  of  anguish ; 

The  solemn  leech,  slow,  moving  o'er  the  strandi 

A  vase  of  long-sought  Amrit  in  his  hand. — 

To  soften  human  ills  dread  Siva  drank 

The  poiB*nous  food  that  stain'd  hia  azure  neck ; 

The  rest,  thy  manaioos  deck. 

High  Swerga,  stored  in  many  a  blazing  rank. 

The  word  Amrita,  means  immortal,  and  is 
derived  from  the  initial  privative  and  m'ril 
*  death.'  The  word  has  been  carried  into 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Immurt'hal,  or  '  vale  of 
immortality,'  at  Neufchatel,  is  as  good  Sans- 
crit as  German.  According  to  If  jjend,  the  ,  , 
Arorita,  was  the  occasion  of  the  war  between  cinus  communis,  Z. 
the  Suras  and  Asuras,  in  which  the  gods 
took  a   part.     This  indicates  the    occurrence 

on    " 


mountain  tops,  while  the  murmuring  bees  par- 
sue  their  voluptuout  toil.  Colemam^  p.  89.  See 
Krishna. 

AMRUD.  Bbng.  The  common  Pear,  Pynis 
communis. 

AMRUL.  B£K6.  Procumbent  oxalis,  Oxalia 
corniculata.     Linn, 

AM  RUT.  Sams.  Psidium  pyriferum,  the 
giiHva. 

AMRU  BIN-LAIS,  one  of  the  Arab  gover- 
nors of  Khorasan  after  the  last  of  the  kha&fSy 
whiist  the  capitals  were  Merv,  Nashspur,  and 
Bokhsra.  In  A.  D.  900,  A:  H.  287,  he  was 
defeated  by  Ismael  Bin  Ahmed  the  Samani. 

AMUUDDHA.  Samsg.  in  the  doetrioea 
taught  by  llamanuja  Acharya,  one  of  the  forma 
of  Indra's  manifestations.  See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

AMSHUN   ATr  DINIAN.   Diva.  Sans. 

AMTEE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long,  rz^"  19' 
E.andLat.  19*58'N. 

AMUNDPOBE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
79^  20'  E.  and  Lat.  28"  36'  N. 
AMU,  the  river  Oxus.  See  Amoo. 

AMUDAPU  CHBTTU.  s*sSwtf§^4»,   Ei- 


ea 


AMUL  LAR  KHANA,  '  to  eat  opium  to- 
gether/ is  the  most  inviolable  pledge,  amongst 
of  the  first  solar  eclipse  on  Indian  record,  i  the  Rajputs^  and  an  agreement  ratified  by  thia 
Modern  European  commentators  ooi^eclure  ceremony  is  stronger  than  any  adjuration.  If 
that  it  fell  on  the  25  th  October  in  the  a  Rajpoot  pay  a  visit,  the  first  question  is, 
year  946  before  Christ.  Sir  fT,  Janes,  Hymnio  j  ^ff^^^l  ^ya  ?  •  have  you  had  your  opiate  ? — 


Imlra,  Vol.  XIII,  278.  Tod*9  Rajaslhah,  /.  71. 
Captaim  Edward  JFan en* s  Kala  SanhUa,  Gole- 
m$,n*$  Hindu  Mythology  -  See  Kurma  :  Lak- 
ahmi.'in  Balfour's  Cyc.  of  India,  Sopp.  ii. 

AM  KITS  AR,  AMRITASAR  or  AMRITA- 
SURA  :  A  Sikh  town,  founded  by  Ramdasu, 
near  the  Bavi,  the  name,  in  Pali,  literally  the 
**  Lake  of  Ambrosis,"  is  from  the  piece  of  wster 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  chief  temple  of 
the    Sikhs.     It    is    their  principal   place    of 


kno,^  take  your  opiate  (  On  a  birth-day,  when 
all  the  chiefs  convene  to  cqngratulate  their 
brother  on  another  '  knot  to  his  years,*  the 
large  cup  is  brought  forth,  a  lump  of  opiate 
put  therein,  upon  which  water  is  poured,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  stick  a  solution  is  noade,  to 
which  each  helps  his  neighbour,  not  with  a  glksa, 
but  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand  held  to  hia 
mouth. — Tod's  Rajaaihan,  Vol.  i,  p,  644- 

AMULETS  are  worn  by   almost  all  eastern 


worship  and  chief  commercial  emporium  of  nor-    nations.     Tht^y  are   especially   prized   by  ma- 
thern  India.  The  town,  ia  strongly  buUtand  for- .  homednns,  of  whom  both  young  and   old  wear 


tified,  but  as  the  situation  is  not  a  oommandir>g 
one,  it  could  not  long  stand  a  siege  with  guns  of 
a  large  calibre. — Tkmnas*  Prinseps  AntiquUiee, 
/>.  180.  MeGregor^g  History  oj  the  Sikhs,  Vol. 
I.  p.  19.     See  Panjab  :  Sikhs ;  Shawl ;  Ooa. 

AMRU,  Bbng.  Mango,  Mangifera  indica. 

AMRU)  a  son  of  Saba  or  Abid  Shamsh,  and 
a  grandson  of  Joktan.  He  first  imposed  the 
tax  or  khiraj  on  Egypt.     See  Joktan. 

AMRU(aUo  AMRITA?)  a  tree  alluded  to 
in  the  mvthio  tales  of  Krishna  and  Radha, 
whose  dalliance  was  in  groves  where  *^the 
Amrita  tree,  with  blooming  treeses  is  embraced 
by  the  gay  ereeper  atimueta  :"  again  ''4aiight- 
ful  are  the  flowers  of  the  Amru  trees  on  the 


them.They  are  usually  put  on  the  yonng  to  ward 
off  disease  and  to  guard  from  the  evil  eye,  and 
consist  of  figures  with  numbers  on  pieces  of 
paper,  or  Arsbic  words  engpraved  on  potstone  or 
silver  or  gold  and  worn  from  the  neck, — often 
extracts  from  the  Eoran.  They  are  also  put 
over  the  door  porch  or  on  the  house  wall. 
Amongst  the  Malays  of  Java,  Mustika  means 
amulet,  and  is  always  some  very  scarce  or 
supernatural  production,  which  being  worn 
about  the  person  they  suppose  acts  as  li 
talisman,  and  wards  off  evil.  The  MiuHika 
Kerbo  or  Buffalo  Amulet,  is  qnite  white,  and 
round  like  marble,  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  aema-tvansparent ;  it  is  stated  to  be  fonnd  at 
Panggul.    The  JiMsiika  ff^arinyint  a  calcateous 
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▲MUfi,  AMOUR,  AMOOB. 


▲MUa,  AHOUfi,  AM0OB» 


womt&m,  found  at  Ngadi  Bcjo,  It  is  quite 
bbck  and  a  little  smaller  than  the  Mustika 
Kerbo.  Wariogin  is  the  name  of  a  tree,  the 
Fleas  Benjamioay  which  always  adorns  the  open 
plaio  in  front  of  the  houses  of  Javanese  chiefs. 
^^mumai  of  ike  Indian  ^rckipelapo,  No.  vt*-*- 
asU.  Jume^Deeembir  1853,  p.  274. 

AMUL  KUCHI,  BSNQ.  Css«lpinia  dig- 
ynia. 

AMULTAS.  BaKG.  3)ok.  ^j^UU)  Ca- 
thartocarpns  fistula* 

AMU^UiA.    81N6H.  Berrya  ammoniUa. 

AMUR  OR  AMOUR  on  AMOOfi  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Russiana  to  the  liver  in 
MaatshuTiay  whidi  the  Mantshures  call  the 
Sagdin  also  Sagalinoula  or  Black  Dragon  River 
ofMaatchu  Tartars.  The  Russians  in  J  842 
under  treaty,  annexed  great  tracts  of  little 
peopled  oountiy  on  the  banks  of  this  river  and 
have  arranged  them  into  provinces  thus  ; — 

Sqr.  Miles.  Natives' 

The  Amur  Province. 164,000     5,200 

Usari,  Sofjevsk,  and  Niko- 

loyvesk 179/000     9,800 

SakaUn. 18,000    8,500 


361,000  28,500 

Tbe  tiver  rises  in  Lat.  50  N.  and  Long. 
110  ®  £.  by  two  sources,  one  in  a  sharp  bend 
of  the  Davurian  Mountains  near  the  small  fort 
of  Doroninsk,  the  other  lower  down  near 
Niskni-ni-khonsk.  After  a  winding  course  to 
the  N.  E.  it  also  receives  a  small  feeider  from 
the  S.  E.  extremity,  which  has  its  rise  near 
Lake  Baikal.  The  two  streams  uniting,  run 
due  east  to  Nerchinsk,  where  it  has  attained  a 
width  of  600  yards  and  b  very  deep.  Passing 
easterly  from  Nerchinsk,  it  bends  to  the  north, 
and  again  assumes  an  easterly  direction,  and 
coming  from  the  south  meets  the  Argun,  a  large 
tributary,  at  Baklanova.  The  Argun,  900 
mika  in  length,  itself  a  splendid  stream,  passes 
thioogh  the  rich  pasture  land  of  Mongolia. 
The  Amooreontinuing  its  easterly  course,  and 
jeeeiving  many  tributaries,  passes  Yacca.  It 
then  runs  to  the  south-east,  passing  through 
deep  mountain  valleys,  and  gains  its  most 
aootberiy  limit  in  Lat.  47  '^  48'  N.  &  Long. 
137  ^  B«  From  this  point  it  ascends  in  a 
aorth-easierly  direction,  receiving  from  the 
sonth-weat,  the  Songari|  a  river  which  drains  a 
great  part  of  Manchuria  :  many  smaller  tribu- 
taries increase  its  volume^  including  the  Usuri 
frooi  the  south.  It  alto  receives  the  river  Zia, 
near  Segbalien-ula,  as  it  approaches  the  mouth 
er  outlet,  which  is  situated  in  Lat.  53  N.  and 
Long.  14S  £.  and  is  three  miles  wide.  Here^  the 
stmiin  being  obstructed  by  the  opposite  coast 
of  S^halien  |ind  the  many  sand  banks  which 
heiet  the  gulf,  divides  into  two  lesser  streams  of 


great  force,  one  of  which  pursues  a  southerly  di- 
rection to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  other  towards 
the  gulph  of  Tartary.  The  lengUi  of  this  river, 
including  its  many  windings,  is  computed   at 
2,800  miles.     Its  basin  contains  a  surface  of 
900,000  square  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  laiige 
vessels,  as  far  as  Nerchinsk,  a  distanee  of  1,600 
miles,  but  the  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  great 
bar  over  which  there  is  not  more  than  two  fa- 
thoms of  water  at  high  ti^le  and  by  nnmeroua 
sand  banks,  which  are  yearly  increasing  in  n^m* 
ber  anS  extent.     The  banks  are  lined  with  for- 
ests:  the  land  on  its  banks  rich  and  fertile. 
The  Tunguaian  races  of  the  lower  Amur   are 
the  Yeniseisk ;  Nerchinsk ;  Manyarg ;  Manchu 
and  Orochi,  all  small  tribes,  eitheir  nomadea 
or  subsisting   by  fishing.    In  1842,   the  ter« 
ritory   between  the   Jablonnoi  mountains  and 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Amoor  was  ceded 
to  Russia    by  the  Chinese.     At  its    mouth 
members  of  the  Aino  family  are  settled:  and 
due  north  of  Pekin  is  a  Mongol  tract  which 
nearly  separates  the  true  Tungus  part  of  Kant- 
shuria  :  from  this  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Amoor,  is  second  only  to  the  Missis- 
sippi.    It  flows  from   the  centre  of  Northern 
A^ia  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  not  far  north  of 
Japan.    Much  of  the  country  along  the  Amoor 
is  susceptible  of  farming  and  grazing^  Steamers 
can  ascend  from  the  sea  to  Ohetah,  a  distance 
of  2,600  miles,  which  opens  up  Siberia  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  Amoor,   presenting  a  new 
field  for  commerce,  the  ultimate  limits  of  which 
can  hardly  be  grasped  by  the  most  comprehen- 
sive mind.     Mongolia,    Manchuria,  Noithern 
China,  all   the  TartarifS,  Thibet,  and  Siberia, 
with  a  population  of  twenty  to  thirty  millions, 
are  approached   by  this  river,  and  a  new  route 
to  the  Indies  opened.     Irkoutsk,  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  can  be  approached  with  only 
about  three    hundred  miles   of  land  carriage. 
The  country  of  tlie  Amoor  is  divided  into  two 
provinces,  the  first  of  which  preserves  its  actual 
name  of  maritime  province  of  Eastern  Siberia^ 
and  the  other  takes  the   name  of  Province  of 
the  Amoor.    The  Okhotsk  district  is  detached 
from  xh%  province  of  Yakoutsk  and  united  to 
the  maritime  province,  which  comprises  six  dis- 
tricts.   The  administration  of  the  maritime 
proviuoe  remains  on  the  same  footing  as  before, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  changes  prescribed 
by  a   special  order  of  the  Russian  emperor. 
1  he  province  of  the  Amoor  consists  of  all  the 
territories   situated    on   the   left    bank  of  the 
Amoor  from  the  confluent  of  the  rivers  Schtika 
and  Argun,' or  from   the  limita  of  the  Trans- 
Baikalian  provinces  and  of  Takoutsk,  descend- 
iug  the  Amoor  to  the  confluent  of  the  river 
Oossouri  and  to  the  new  confine  of  the  DMri- 
time  province.    The  town  of  Blagovestehensk 
will  be  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Amoor. 
^Siamion'a,  Narratm,'  p.    15.    I^^am'^ 
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NatioHalUia,  of  Europe  I,  S69.  Atkimon's  Tra- 

yeUy  Aikinson's  OrUnial  and  Weitern  Siberia. 

AMURKALEE.     Beng..  Ardisia  colorata. 

AMURYA.  6uz. Dried  mangoes.  SecAmbusi. 

AMVYA,  a  town  in  hdia  iu  Long.  81  "^  0'  £. 
and  Ut.  24^  56'  N. 

AMWARI^EE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
77«  40'  E.  aud  Lat.  23^  30'  N. 

AMYAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  SI*"  12' 
E.  and  I^t.  26*^  19'  N. 

AMYAY!^,  a  town  in  India  in  Lonjf.  W> 
B9'  K.  and  Lat.  22 «  15' N. 

AMYGDALU3  COMMUNIS.     Xi>*. 

The  Fruit. 
Loaz(Sweet) Ar.  |  Amygdalie  dtilces  .  Lat. 

,,  ulmtier (bitter)      ,»     I  Loused Malay. 

Kataping...     Bali.  Jay.  \  Badaoa-i-Parsi 

Badj^mai?. Burm.  (Sweet)     ...    p£R8. 

B^m ii^itUa>  DuK.  Qnz.        ,,    talq  (bitter,      », 

Hind.    Ameudo Poet. 

y,  Kam.  Malat.  Peas.  [  Maudel Hub. 

Amandelin.       ... .  Dut.  i  Ingburdi Savs. 

Almond...         ...     Eko.  |  Walu-luway   ...    SiKOH. 

Ankaades Fb.  |  Almeadra 8p. 

Mandola Qer.  |  Parei  Vadam     ...    Tam. 

Badam-i-Fani... '  Hind.  |  Parsi    badama   ...    Tel. 
Maadorli...         ...      It.  j 

The  Almond  tree  is  cultivated  for  its 
fruits,  the  common  edible  and  bitter 
almonds  ia  daily  use,  and  for  tbe  oil  ex- 
pressed from  it.  Botanically,  there  is  but 
one  species  though  there  are  many  varieties  and 
si^b-TArieties,  the  roost  important  of  which  are 
the  sweet  and  the  bitier  almonds  of  commerce — 
tbe  latter  the  '*Karwa  badam'^  of  liidia.  The 
aweet  almond  contains  21  per  cent  of  albumen 
and  54  per  cent,  orpxed  oil,  the  Uiitx  forming: 
the  principal  product  of  the  tree.  The  biUtc 
almond  tree  fvuii  IB  siqaller  than  that  of  ihe 
aweet  almond,  but  in  evc^ry  other  respect  the 
structure  and  appearance  of  the  trees  and  fr^^its 
seem  to  correspond.  The  taste,  composition^ 
and  properties  are  however  totally  different. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  sweet  and  bitter 
fruits  have  ^en  gathered  fr.im  the  same  tree, 
and  that  culture  vvill  change  the  bitter  to  the 
sweet,  as  it  has  changed  the  sour  crab  to  the ' 
aweet  apple,  and  the  bitter,  half  poisonous  wild 
potato  to  its  present  state.  Dr.  O/Shaughnessy 
expresses  his  belief  that  no  prussic  acid  has  yet 
been  traced  in  the  sweet  almond.  The  sweet 
and  bitter  kinds  are  imported  into  the  northern 
parts  of  India  from  Ghoorbuiid,  aiid  into  the 
abttthern  parts  from  tbe  Persian  gulf. 

Tlie  OU. 

Almond  oil Kho.  I  Badam  ka  tel  ...    Hnro. 

Bathama  Duoa  ...     T«l.  I  Batham  yeunai ...    T^m. 

la  colourless,  very  slightly  yellow,  with 
difficulty  congealed,  taste  sweet,  ■  smell  light, 
agr«ea))le  and  resembling  that  of  the  seeds.  In 
M  iu  properties  and  uses,  it  is  nearly  identical 
with  Olite  oil.    It  is  obtained  for  native  use, 


in  India,  but  does  not  form  an  article  of  export. 
The  fruits  are  imported  into  England  at  from 
£210  to  £6  the  cwt.  and  of  the  oil  about  600 
tons  are  imported* — O'Shaughneeey,  pagn  31 9- 
20.  %n.  Hog.  298.  Voigt.  200.  FauUkner  St 
of  Commerce.  BingUy.  RiddtU.  RiddelCe  Mcmuai 
of  Gardening  p.  97.  &eghom^e  Puhjab  ELeport* 

AMYGDALUS  PERSICA.    Linn. 

byn. 
Persica  vulgaris.     Mill. 


Khookh... 
Peaoh  tree. 
Shalt-Aln  . 


Arab. 

Eno. 

Pebs. 


Kalloo. 
Kardi  aru... 
Huondla-am 


PiRS. 


A  native  of  the  Himalavas,  abundant  in  Kash' 
roir  and  tlie  Hindu  Kush,  Persia,  Taurus  and 
Caucasus,  also  in  £iarbary  wbepoe  it  hi^  spread 
into  all  the  couutries  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Several  varieties  are  extensively  cultivated, 
in  China  and  in  several  parts  of  India,  as  in 
Ahmednuggur,  and  Poonah  in  the  Dekban  also 
in  Mysore  at  Bangalore  and  all  their  neighbour*, 
hoods,  twelve  dozen  of  nectarinesselling  at  Banga- 
lore for  a  rupee.  Dr.  Hiddell,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  ita  culture  tells  us  that  three 
vaiieties  of  this  fruit  are  met  with  in  the  Dekhan, 
a  large  round  white  sort,  of  a  delicious  flsTour ; 
the  flat  China ;  and  a  small  thin-skinned  descrip- 
tion more  resembling  an  apricot  in  appear- 
ance and  much  harder  than  the  others.  The 
pelBch  is  easily  cultivated  by  seeds  or  lasers.  A 
seedling  will  throw  out  blossom  in  the  seoood 
year,  and  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  lieight :  it 
requires  to  be  carefully  pruned,  winteied,  and 
watered.  No  branches  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  stem  closer  than  three  feet  from 
the  ground  ;  all  spurious  and  misplaced  shoota 
should  be  rubbed  off  before  gaining  strength  to 
exhaust  unnecessarily  the  juices  of  the  tree ;  and 
ail  distorted  leaves,  tiie  work  of  iHsecis,  of 
parasiric  pkints,  mildew,  &c.  should  '  be  picked 
off  and  destroyed.  The  kernels  of  the  peach 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  shell,  and- 
in  ho  ways  injured)  if'  required  for  planting : 
they  should  be  sown  in  small  beds  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains,  about  eighteen  ioohea 
apart,  and  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  fit  for 
removal,  a  good  sized  ball  of  earth  must  be 
taken  up  with  the  roots,  to  prevent  tbe  rooc 
fibres  from  receiving  injury.  All  the  bud^ 
around  the  stem  had  oettet  be  rubbed  off  by  the 
hand,  as  far  as  requisite;,  and  a  proper  shape  be 
iriveii  to  the  tree,  by  cutting  out  all  the  super- 
fluous spurs  and  their  branches.  The  time  for 
opening  the  roots  of  the  peach  is  after  the  elota 
of  the  rains  :  then  remove  the  earth  with  care, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  for  the  space  of 
three  feet  round  the  stem  ;  pull  off  all  the  leaves, 
and  cease  to  water  the  tree  until  the  blossom 
buds  appear ;  then  cover  up  the  roots  with  good 
loam  mixed  with  old  rotten  manure  ;  wnter 
freely  every  third  or  fourth  day,  until  the  fruit 
begins  to    ripeni  after  which   be    gnided  by 
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ANABA8  SCAXBENS. 
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cnrcamstanoes.  It  is  necessary  s3meiimes  to 
thin  tbe  frail,  and  also  to  put  the  peaches  in 
bugs,  as  they  begin  to  ripens  otherwise  tbe  birds 
destroy  them.  In  the  Dekhan,  peaches  first 
come  in  about  February^  and  with  care  may  be 
continued  until  the  rains  commence,  after  which 
the  excess  of  moisture  received  by  the  leaves  and 
roota  causes  the  fruit  to  swell  and  burst.  The 
flowers  are  purgative,  but  also  narcotic.  The 
teaves  aiul  kernels  on  distillation  yield  abundance 
of  prussie  acid.  The  fermented  fruit  gives  an 
eieellent  brandy,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  bark  gives  a 
large  quantity  of  ^um  during  the  hot  season. — 

AMYODALUS  PERSICA. ».  NECTARINA 
AU.  PERSICA  LGEVIS  D.  0.  The  nectarine, 
tbe  downy  pe^ch,  is  a  variety  of  the  peach  tree, 
and  is  much  cultivated.  It  is  the  Shaft-fthi, 
also  Moondia  Aroo  of  the  Persians.  Voigi*  200. 

AMYRIS,  a  genun  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Amyridaceffi.  Roxburgh  described  several 
species,  but  his  A.  acuifiinata,  commiphora, 
irileadensis,  heptaphylla,  nana,  pentaphvlla, 
punctata,  simplicifolia,  suflTruticosa  and  Sums* 
trana  have  been  removed  to  Balsamadendron 
and  other  genera,  and  of  the  Amyridact-ae,  only 
the  ^enus  t^abia  remains  as  an  Indian  pUnt. 
See  Balsamodendron :  Commiphoia  :  Canariuro. 
Goro  elemi. 

AMZATGUNHE.  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
84''  50'  E.  and  JM,  24^  47'  N 

A  N,  in  Mewhf ,  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Three 
thinxc  in  Mewar  are  royalties ;— a  Subject 
cannot  meddle  with  tite  An,  or  oath  of  al- 
legiance; the  DffH  or  transit  dues  uh  com- 
meroe  ;  and  the  Kan,  or  mines  of  the  precious 
metala.— r^r*  Raja$than^  Vol.  1.  p.  172. 

ANA.     Sans.     Food.     See  Ana-prasanam. 
ANAB.     Arab.     v.«Jus    Grapes. 

ANAB-US  SALEB.  U.JWJ  I  wi^  ARab' 


Solannm  nigrum. 

AXABAS  SCANDENS. 

Syu. 

Antbias  testudiceus.    Block, 
Perca  scandens.  Daldor/l 
Palmyra  climber.  JSng. 

•  ••         ...       XAll. 


HniD.  I  Telli 

.         ...     ..1 XAJK.  I 

Thia  little  fish  is  very  common  in  the  marine 
Iaf>oons  and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  of  the 
south  and  S.  Eastern  India.  It  is  about  five 
inches  in  length,  mottled  brown  and  yellow. 
Thejr  may  be  seem  hanging  on  to  the  mangrove 
stems  in  Ceylon,  by  spines  arranged  along  the 
auTgin  of  the  gills,  three  and  four,  feet  above 
the  leTel  of  the  receding  tide,  from  which 
derated  position  they, drop  into  the  water  when 
dbtorbed  by  a  boat  or  a  steamer  passing.  Tenm. 


ANACARDIACE:^,  a  natural  order  of 
plants,  trees  or  shrubs,  which  abound  in -a 
resinous  acrid  or  even  poisonous  juice.  .  Many 
of  its  genera  are  met  with  in  S.  Eastern  Asia 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  Anacardium : 
Buchanania ;  Cambessedia  :  Coniogeton  :  Gluta; 
Holigarna:  Manyifera,  Odina :  Melanorihcsa 
Peyia  :  Pietacia  .*  Phlebochiton  ;  Rhus  :  Rum- 
phia  :  Semecarpus :  Solenodarpus ;  Stagmaria  : 
^yndesmis  :  Thysanns  and  Triceros  :  WalHcb's 
list  of  this  order  gives  25  ;  Blume  gives  28 
genera  for  Java.  *  The  Anacardium  latifolinmy 
and  A-  offioinarum.  Gaert.  Vot^t.  isaSyn.  nf 
Srmecarpu6  anacardium.' — Ltpu.   Voigt.  261^. 

ANACARDIUM  OCOIDENTALE.  Liun. 

A  oajuba  occidentalis,  Gcerin. 
Casauvium  pomiferum.  Lam,  Bkeede^    ^     . 

EaJQ.Beng.  Deeh.  HiNix    BijaraSftla 9ans. 

Malay. 

HijU  badam     Bknq. 

Hum. 
The-ho-thayet..  Burm. 
Cashew-nut  tree...  End. 
Jambu-ilioDat...  Malay. 
Parankimavah . . .  M  alsal 
Peiteira  Mao  jo.  .Halxal. 
I'eitiea...     « 
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Watu-Kajtt..  Stmq. 

Jambo-iring  f  Suxatba. 
.,        cercng.      ,, 

Kolamavah Tam. 

Mnndiri  niahinif...  *    ,, 

Thab-ainbu TavoT. 

Jidi  maaaedi. Tbi. 

Munta  mamidi  chsttu ,» 


Its  Gum* 

HijU  badamka  good...  I  Mundiri  pisin Tam. 

Hind.  |. 

Its  fruit  Cashew-Nut. 


Hi j  ill  fidrlam Bbno. 

Catsjoenooten Dut. 

Noiz  d*  aoajou Fr. 


Cajew Gtz.  &  Hind. 

Acaju...     • It. 

TfozeB  d*acaju.  ..    PpBT. 


AkajuDUsse,    WeatiDdis-l  Nueces  d^acaju Sp. 

cbe  ADakard6n...QEB.  I  Cashew-^Ui Eno 

The  Oil. 
Oajn  apple  oil...     Eab.    Moonthamamedy  nuna. 


Cajookatel Hikd. 


Tkl. 
Moonthericotta   yennai, 

Tam. 

This  small   tree,  sixteen  feet   high,  is   very 
ornamental,  when  in  leaf.     It  was   introduced 
from  the  West  Indies,  where,  as  also  in  Mexico 
and  the  two  Americas,  i{  ^rows  :  but  it  is  now 
cultivated  in  Ceylon,  all  over  India,   Burmah, 
Pegu,  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  eastwards 
to  tbe   Holuccas.     It    sometimes   grows  to  a 
large  aize  in   Pagu,   wlieie   it  is   much -cul- 
tivated about  Phounvye  bouies,  and  in  groves 
near  towns.     The  wood  is  dark  brown,  and  U 
not,  generally,  deemed  of  value  in  carpentry^  bur, 
in  Tavoy,  Captain  Dance  says  it  is  used  in  -boat 
building,  and  ii  forms  a   chairooal,  wliioh  the 
iroii^smiths  there  consider  the  best  for  their 
trade.  It  bears  sweet  smelling  (lowers,  succeeded 
by  a  pea-shaped  fruit  of  a  yellow  or  of  a  red 
color,  very  acrid  and  with  an  astringent  juice. 
Tbe   Cashew-nut  hangs   at   the   end   oC   the 
fruit,  outside,  and   is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a 
kidney  shape,    edible  and    wholesome  when 
roasted*    It  is  found  in  eyery  Indian  bazaar  in 
India,  and  is  sn  article  of  tirade  and  commerce. 
The  nuts  are  used  for  imparting  a  flavour  to 
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Madeira  #ia6*    AUo,  groond  up  amd  mixed 
with  oocoa,  tbey  make  a  good  chocolate  and  are 
aaid  to  yield  a  spirit  by  distillation^  superior  to 
rnlQ  or  arTaok,and  described  as  possessiug  power- 
fnl  diuretic  properties.  Tbey  are  also  said  to  yield 
by  expression,  an  edible  oil,  equal  to  olive  or 
almond  oil.     The  Cashew-nut  springs  from  one 
end  of  the  receptacle  and  has  two  shells  between 
which  there   is  a  thick  inflammable  oil^  called 
Cardole  or  Cashew  apple  oil.     It  is  a  powerful 
Tesieating  agent,  and  owing  to  its  caustic  pro- 
perties is  sometimes  applied  to  ringworm,  warts, 
corns,  eancerous  ulcers.  Sec.,  and  to  floors  or 
trooden  rafters  of  houses  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  white  ante*  It  ia  a  Tcry  dangerous  drug  and 
ought  never  to  be  used.  Exposure  to  the  vapour 
of  the  oil,  when  under  preparation,  will  produce 
violent  swelling  and  inflammation.   An  astring- 
ent  gum  ia  exuded    from  the   trunk  of  the 
tree  to  the  extent  of  6  to   18    lbs.   weight 
annually,  whieh   should  be  collected  when  the 
sap  is  rising.    It  makes  a  fair  substitute  for 
gum  arable,  forms  a  good  varnish,  and  is  par- 
ticularly useful  where  the  depredations  of  in* 
sects  require  to  be  guarded   against.    In  B. 
America,  book-binders  wash  books  with  a  solu- 
tion  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  away  moths  and 
ants.    The    milky    juice    whieh   flows  from 
incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  imparts  an 
indelible  stain  to  linen.  The  acrid  nature  of  the 
plant  should  exclude  its  juices  from  medicine. 
Itheede,  in  his  "  Hortiis  Malabnricus"  says,  the 
slightly  toasted  nuts   excite  venery,  strengthen 
the  stomach,  and  afford  relief  in  cases  of  vomit- 
ing and  nausea — ^inalie^  p.  228-  lioxb.  ii,  312. 
-^FoUft.  270.     Mr.  Jajrey,  Dn.  MeCleUand, 
Biddetl.  Maton,  Uieful  PUnU,  Hog" 9  Vegetable 
Kingitm,  M*  B,  Sur.  Report,  Captain  Dance* 
'See  Notices    under  Oil.   Cashew   Nut   Oil; 
Cashew   Apple  Oil ;  Cashew   Gum.  Cardole. 
Casearia  elliptica ;  Dolichos  biflorus  and  resins. 
ANA-CHUNIDA.  Halbal  cS^oOi^enrsl 
Tam.  Solanum  ferox.— Zmm. 

ANACTCLU8  PYRETHRUM,  S>e  Cand. 
Syn.  of  Anthemis  Pyrethrum. 

ANAGALLIS.  Linn.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  PrimulacesB,  of  which 
A.  arvensis,  with  small  scarlet  and  A.  coerulea 
with  small  blue  flowers  are  of  Europe,  Middle 
Asia  and  North  America,  and  A.  arvensis  var. 
/3  cosrulea,  described  by  £oxb.  as  A.  arvensis, 
with  iJKht  blue  flowers,  is  a  native  of  Kemaon, 
Nepaul  and  Khassya  and  is  cultivated  as  a 
flowering  plant,  in  India.  BiddelL  Voigt. 
335.    Wight  gives  a  fixture  also  of  A.  latifoEa. 

ANAGAHI  PALI.  In  Buddhism  the 
third  of  the  four  paths  leading  to  nirwt(na.— 
Byder,  p.  433. 

ANAH,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia. 

AI^AI.    Maiay.    Termites. 


ANAl-KUTTALAY.  ^^s^^^^  Tau. 
Agave  Americana. 

ANAITIS  en  Assyrian  deity  introdueed 
into  Egypt.     See  Ken. 

ANAK.  Abab.  Oo  ]  Lead. 

ANAKONDA,  of  Ceylon  is  the  Python 
reticulatus  of  Gray.  It  is  occasionally  of  great 
size,  but  perhaps  rarely  exceeding  twenty  feet, 
though  Mr.  Sirr  mentions  that  when  full  grown, 
it  is  said  to  measure  from  17  to  20  and  even 
25  feet  long,  with  a  circumference  of  two  and 
a  half  feet. — Sirr^i  Ceylon. 

ANAKALA  CRITA.  Bamso.  one  of  the  fif* 
teen  kinds  of  slaves  in  Hindoo  Law,  a  man  who 
has  become  a  sUve  voluntarily  for  food  during 
famine. 
ANAKAN,  MaIi.  A  low  person. 
ANAL.  Bbng.  a  reed,  the  Amphidonax 
hifaria. 

ANARURU,  Tam  A  tree  of  western  India, 
of  little  value  about  thirty  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  inches  iu  diameter ;  the  natives  make 
small  canoes  of  it,  and  use  it  in  house^building* 
-^Edye.  M.  and  Can. 

ANAM.  The  Anameee  or  Anamttic  group  of 
peoples  inhabit  Cochin-China  and  Tonkin,  and 
are  a  section  of  the  division  to  which   the 
Chinese    belong.    The  Chinese  form  of  An- 
nam    is    Ngannaro.     The    language   is    Mo* 
nosyllabic.      The   Tonkinese  call  the   Cochin 
Chinese,  Kuang  and  Kekuang,  UHmes  probably 
the  same  as  Khyen  and  Kakhyen.  The  Cochin- 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  call  the  Tonkinese, 
Kepak.     The  Anamese  are  of  1  .w  stature,  the 
men  with  long  arms  and  short  stout  legs.     They 
are  very  light  colored,  well  and  warmly  clothed 
in  silk  and  cotton.     The  men  are  hardy  and 
active.    The  women  still  fairer,  are  well  formed 
and  graceful.     The  higher  classes  are  solemu 
and    decorous  like    the  Chinese.     The  lower 
lively  and  talkative.     The  dre^s  of  both  sexes 
consists  of  loose  trpwsers  and  loose  frock  wiih 
I  large  sleeves   In  their  persons,  their  dress  and 
I  their  food,  they  are  very  unclean.     They  are 
arrogant  as  to  their  national  importance.    The 
religion  is  Buddhism  but  Shaman  superstitions 
also  prevail.     A  Cochin- Chinese  marries  when 
he  has  the  means,  and  among  the  poorer  clasaea 
the  age  of  the  female  is  from  15   to  20.     The 
wife  is  purchased,  polygamy  is  habitual.  Abor- 
tion is  often  had  recourse  to ;  unmarried  womeii 
are  not  all  chaste.  But  adultery  in  the  married 
woman    is    punished   with  death.— Za^Aam'a 
Deecriptive  EUmologg.     Craw/urd*i  JHctiomaty^ 
pp.  321  to  488.   See  Buddha.  Chinese,  Cochin- 
China.     India,  p.   319,  343  and  844. 

ANA-MALLAI,    Tam.,   or  the  elephant- 

hills,  a  considerable  group  in  the  south  of  the 

Indian  Peninsula  from  which  much  valuable 

I  timber  has  been  obtained,  yielding  an  annual 

j  profit  of  about  Rupees  50,000.  There  are  but 

I  few  inhabitants — a  forest  race  scarcely  civiliitod. 
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ANAM-MfiLECH. 


ANANAS  SATIVUS. 


ANAKBA  GROUP  of  ISLANDS,  in  the 
Chioa  Seas,  oonsisis  of  two  large  groups  and 
seTersl  smaller  ones  with  numerous  detached 
isiet«.  The  lai^er  islands  are  inhabited  and 
abonod  with  tropical  fmits  and  vegetables. — 
HonAmrtifk,     See  Pulo  Repon. 

ANAM£RTA  COCCULUS.  Wand  A. 

Sjn. 

Anamirta  paniculata*    CoM). 
Menispermum  oocculua.    Linn, 
If.  heteroclitnm.    Roxh.  Hi.  817. 
M.  monadelphum.    Sowb. 
Goccnlua  auberosua.     W  and  A . 

lacunoaoa,  2).  C. 

orbioulatusy  D,  C- 

Gaaria  Phalla.    Malbal. 
Pol]%  or  Kakan- 

daka-conuveh ...     „ 
Pola  knndakah 

eonaveh.      ...        „ 
Kaka-mari.  Sans. 

Kaka-calli  maram?  Tax. 
Eaki-champa ...        Txl 

Eakamari.     ... 


9> 


$t 


»' 


Khaoak-vl  Kalb?  Ar. 
Bakain  ka  Fhal  ?  Bsko? 
GoociiluB  Indicus.    Eno. 

y,     Leranticas.    ,» 
Coquee  de  Leranb.     Fa. 

Jannfls Qtjz. 

Kakmari Hiao. 

Baoca  Orientalls.  Lat. 
Tubabidji    ...    Malay. 

This  ia  a  strong  climbing  shrub,  with  the 
bark  corky,  ssh-colouredy  and  deeply  cracked 
ibIo  fissures ;  leaves  roundish,  hard,  leathery. 
It  ia  one  of  the  Menispermaoese.  It  grows 
in  Ceylon,  in  Malabar,  the  Goncans,  the 
Circar  Mountains,  Onssa,  Assam,  Burmah, 
tke  Moluccas  and  Timor.  The  seeds  are 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  the  kernel  is 
oily.  They  are  devoid  of  smell,  of  extremely 
bilter  tatte,  and  poisonous  in  moderate  doses. 
TewWe  grains  off  the  seeds  given  to  a  dog  killed 
ii  in  five  minutes.  They  are  poisonous  to  all 
animala,  and  even  to  vegetables.  A  solution 
prepared  from  an  extract  made  with  the  seeds 
kDled  a  bean  plant  in  twenty-four  hours* 
Cocculus  indicus  is  largely  employed  in  Austra- 
lia in  deatroying  the  parasitic  animals  which 
attack  the  skins  of  sheep.  It  is  also  used  for 
stnpifyiDg  fish ;  mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread 
and  thrown  into  ponds,  the  fish  which  eat  the 
crumbs  become  intoxicated,  float  on  the  surface, 
and  are  easily  taken.  Fish  thus  caught  are 
exceediflgly  dangerous.  It  has  been  said  that 
tke  leeda  are  often  added  to  beer,  to  render 
it  more  iotoxieating,  but  the  truth  of  this 
aeeasation  has  not  been  confirmed.  The  only 
use  of  the  Cocculus  indicus  in  medicine  is  as 
an  external  application,  as  a  powder  or  oint- 
■Kiitk  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  some  cutaneous  diseases.  Its 
iaporU  into  England  have  largely  and  rapidly 
iaeieaaed,  two  hundred  tons  having  been 
dcHrered  in  1850,  the  price  about  |0  sh.  the 
cwt. — jiim%Ue  Materia.  Indica.  Boxi.  Hi.  817. 
rmfi.  S29.  (ySkaugh.  194  J>r.  Mosom.  Hog. 
31.  Ui^Ml  Plants,  Hook  et.  T.  185.  Poole'9 
8Uihiie9  qf  Commeree.  Simmonda. 

ANAM-MELECH,  the  female  power  of  the 
aao,  to  whom  children  were  burned  as  to  Mo- 
lech, 


ANANAS  SATIVUS.  Schult. 

Syn. 

Bromelia  ananaa,  Linn.  Boxh-  ii,  116. 
„         aavita,  Roxb,  Fl.  Ind. 

Ananaaaa  aativa^  Lindley. 


AoaDJNy  Aa.  I>skb.  Trl. 

Malay. 

MaoBB Bali. 

Kanas  ..   BuRX.  Malay. 

Pandang Celeb. 

Pioe-app]e Eng. 

Eamas Lamp. 

Lanas Madurese. 

Karda  Cheeka  ...Malay. 


KaBas...MALATol  Java. 

Purithi Malbal, 

Koida  chika...  ..     „ 
Pina...  ...    Phillipiitk. 

Anasai Singh. 

Anaaa  maram Tax. 

Ananas Til. 

Anaaa  cheitu ,, 

Anauaa  PanduChettu  i» 


The  pine  apple,  is  a  West  Indian  plant  which 
has  been  domesticated  in  all  the  warm  parts  of 
South  Eastern  Asia  and  in  hot  houses  in  the 
colder  places  of  Europe,  but  in  the  moist  warm 
localities  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  of  Bengal 
Ceylon,  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  the  Straits, 
Moluccas,  Phillipines,  and  China,  it  grows  in 
great  abundance,  is  even  wild,  forming  hedges, 
but  tlie  flavour  of  the  fruit  which  is  a  general 
favourite,  is  greatly  improved  by  cultivation 
in  rich  soil.  The  leaves  yield  a  very 
valuable  fibre  from  which  in  the  Straits 
and  in  Java,  a  much  prized  delicate  fa- 
bric^ the  "pina  silk"  of  connmerre^  is  manu- 
factured. The  Juries  Eeport  in  the  Mad- 
ras Exhibition  of  ]  855  describe  its  fibre  as  fine^ 
white  and  strong,  of  considerable  length,  very 
silky  and  susceptible  of  being  split  into  the 
finest  threads  and  ver}'  fine  specimens  of  it  were 
exhibited  by  the  Madras  School  of  Arts  as  tow, 
hackled  flax,  and  refuse  for  making  string  :  also 
as  thread,  string,  and  line  and  clean  specimens 
of  the  fibre  were  contributed  from  Cocanada, 
South  Arcot,  Tanjoie,  Bolarum,  and  Tranque- 
bar.  The  leavea  are  gathered  in  the  same  way  as 
the  aloe,  and  are  placed  on  a  piece  of  board 
and  acraped  with  a  blunt  knife.  The  fibrea 
that  are  loosened  are  drawn  out,  the  leavea 
turned  over,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  of  the 
stem  end  scraped  as  before,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fibres  are  loosened  by  the  removal  of  the  pulp 
in  that  part  of  the  leaf,  the  fibres  are  taken  hold 
of  by  the  fingers  and  drawn  out.  These  fibres 
are  again  laid  on  the  board,  and  any  remaining 
portion  of  the  pulp  gently  scraped  out  with  the 
aid  of  water,  when  they  are  gathered  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  By  another  mode  of  treatment,  the 
leaves  are  laid  in  the  sun,80  as  to  dry  up  a  portion 
of  the  sap,  when,  on  being  taken  up  and  bruised 
by  the  hand,  the  fibres  become  loosened  and 
may  be  taken  hold  or,  and  drawn  out.  But  a 
great  loss  of  fibre  results,  so  tliat  this  method 
cannot  be  recommeiided. — Aimlie^  321.  FoigL 
461.     Hoff,  764.     Mad.  £9.  Jur.  Eeport. 

ANANAS  8ATIVUS  vae.  B  STRIATI- 

FOLIA.    BlBBON-LBAVBD  PINB  APPLE.    This 

is  a  Tcry  ornamental  variety  of  the  pine  apple 
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ANAKTA-MIJL. 


ANASTATICA  HIKKOFUKTICA. 


which  bae  been  introduced  from  Malacca,  into 
the  Tencsserim  Proviucea. — Mo%on, 

At^ANAS  BRACTEATUS  Schult.  A  spe- 
•cies  from  Brnzil,  introduced  into  the  Calcutta 
gardens. — ^oigL  615. 

ANANDA.  The  nephew  or  cousin  and 
faTOurite  <iiaCTp)e  of  Gautama  :  he  was  a  ih^ro 
(Presbyter)  or  Bhikthu  (mendicant)  and  did  not 
attain  the  sanctity  of  the  Rahat-hood,  or  quali* 
ficRtion  for  final  emancipation  without  birth, 
till  the  Synod  held  at  Rajagriha,  in  Maicahda, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Buddha.  He  was 
Sakya  Hani's  personal  attendnnt.  At  An- 
anda'a  intercesdion  female  divotees  (Biks- 
httiiia)  w^re  adRiitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Buddhist  community  and  permitted  to  embrace 
an  ascetic  Ufa,  and  those  at  Miithra  paid 
their  devotiona  chiefly  to  the  stupa  of  Ananda 
becanse  of  this  intercession. — ¥ttte*BE*ntta»sy,  p» 
86.  By<isf*»  Eati&rn  Monachum^  p.  458.  See 
Buddha.— Sak> a  Muni:  Topes. 

ANANDA,  in  Sanscrit  means  joy,  and  hence 

ANANDA.NAT  'HA.  Sans,  the  lord  of  joy, 
from  ananda,  joy,  and  nat  'ha,  a  lord. 

ANANDA,  a  herd,  husband  of  Tasuda,  the 
conple  who  fo&tered  the  infant  Krishna. 

ANANDA  GIRT.  A  hindu  author  of  re- 
pute,  wlio  Wrote  the  Sankara  Digtijaya^  on  tlie 
modifications  of  religion. 

ANANDRAYER,  Malval.  In  N.  Mala- 
bar, amongnt  tlie  polyandric  races  who  follow 
the  descent  of  Marumaka  tayaro,  or  deicenms 
ob  utero — thia  is  a  terra  for  the  more  distant  re« 
lativea  of  a  Tarwada,  or  united  flmily.  See 
Polyandry. 

ANA-NERINOI.  Tam.  «^%or-Q^ff)(;^£^. 
Pedalium  murex. 

AN\Nl  Saks.  Earth  ;  amongst  the  Kols, 
under  the  designation  Isani  (Isa,  goddess. 
Anaoi,  enrth)  is  the  worship  of  the  earth.  ^  See 
Kols.  537.  Cy.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 

AN  ANT  A.  Sans.  Infinity  ;  Eternity ;  Time; 
Endless. 

ANANTA,  a  nnrae  of  Sesha  the  king 
of  the  serpents*  Sesha  means  duration  and 
Anants  endless,  in  hiitdu  theoicony,  the  ser-> 
pent  on  which  the  deity  reposes  in  the  intervals 
of  creation.  See  Gal  pa.  Hindoo.  Inscriptions, 
p.  380,  p.  383.  Kalpa.  Lakahmi.  Sesha. 
Vishnu. 

ANANTA  YARMA,  a  prince  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  on  the  buddha-gaya  vaulted 
cavern  or  Naga-juni  cave  of  about  the  9th  or 
loth  centuries.  QfC,  of  Ind.  Supp,  ii.  See 
Inscriptions,  p.  378,  SS8,  392. 

ANANTI   tj^j^oto,   ANATIej^e  ANTI 

CHETTU^  ^oiS^«».Tbl  Mnsa  paradisiaca,  L. 


ANANTA-MUL,  Beno.    Indian    Sanapa- 
rilla,  llemidesmus  Indicus. 


ANAPA  CHIKKUDA  KAYA  tf  j^SSOfcy. 
2fe'T*OG6.  Tel.  Lablab  vulgaris,  Savi. 

ANAl'A  KAYA.  e^^-B^oas«  Tsl.  Lage- 
naria  vulgarijB,  Ser,^W,  and  A.  1051. 

ANA-PRASANAM,  amongst  the  hiiidua,  la 
a  social  and  sacred  rite,  of  giving  rice  for  the 
first  time  to  an  infant^  when  six  mouihs  old. 
Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 

ANAE.  Beno.  Diskh.  Hind.  Goz.  Mahk. 
Fers.  Funica  granatum,  the   pomegranate. 

ANAHAJ,  Anarnjpoora,  a  Ceylon  town, 
where  are  several  Buddhist  dehtfopas  or  dagobas. 
the  heighths  of  which  vnry.  They  were  built  at 
from  B.  C.  307  to  A.  D.  376.  It  has  been  in 
ruins  for  about  600  ye«rs.  The  ruins  aro 
16  miles  square,  comprising  a  surface  of  256 
squHre  miles.  Those  of  Follanarua  are  much 
smaller,  but  they  are  nevertheless  of  great  ex- 
tent.— Baker' 9  Rifle,  p.  99. 

ANAHADHAPUBA,  an  ancient  citv  in 
Ceylon,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  the  Anuro* 
grammum  of  Ptolemy.— ZT^e/er'x  Sakterm 
Monachism,  p,  483. 

ANABAJA,  the  anceator  of  the  Haras  of 
HttrHoti.  He  was  the  >on  of  Visladeva,  or 
more  properly  of  Manakya  Kai,  who  in  A.  D. 
695  had  founded  Sambur,  hence  his  title  of 
Sambri  Rao>  In  A.  1).  1024,  AuHrajn  took 
possession  of  Hansi  or  Asi  in  Hariaiiah. — 
Tkoman*  Prirnep.  1249. 

ANABADHAKA  MUNDA,  one  of  the 
paricidal  Bhattiya  family,  reigned  8  years  from 
B.  O.  478.     Soe  Bhattiva. 

ANAS  OR  ANOMK.  Malay.  Arenga 
sacrharifera. 

AN  ASA,  t9(r»«^.  Ananas  sativus,  SekulL — 

Bromelia    ananas,    L.  F.   ii.  116. 
ANASANDRA  or  CHANDRA,  ^fii^o^. 

iSol^*     Acnoia  ferruginea,  1),  C — Mimoaa  fer- 

ruginea,  R.  ii.  561. 

ANAS  DYGNUS.  Of  this  genus,  one  of  the 
geese  division  of  the  Anseriose,  A.  Cygnoidea 
is  domesticated  in  China.  A.  cinereua  common 
in  India  and  A.  Brachyrhyuchus  inhabita  the 
Puujnb. 

ANASEEPOO.  Tam.  ^ew^fty  SUt 
Anise  :  Illicium  nnisatum. 

ANA    SHORIGENAM.    Maleal.    (S%m 

€)£L\0C>\^Gn-io  Syn.  of  Girardiiiia  Leschenaul- 

tiana  :  Urtica  heterophylla. — Roxb. 

ANASHOVADl.  Mal.  and  Tam.  Ek- 
phantopus  scaber* — Lintt- 

ANASL  SiMOH.  Tam.  Ananas*  sativus. 
Pine  Apple. 

ANAS      PHOOL.      Hind.       J^c^U| 

Illicium  anisatiim*     Anise.     Star  anise.  . 

ANASTATICA  HIEROPUNTICA,  the 
Rose  of  Jericho. 
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AUTHOR. 


ANCHUSA. 


AXATA^  See  Anaitis. 

ANATHEKUM  MUaiCATUM.  Bbauv. 
Sjrn.  of  Andropogon  iDurieatum. 

ANATIPA,  a  family  of  water  birds  leveral 
gcmera  of  which  Fhfianicoplerus ;  Cygiius  ; 
dendrocygna  ;  Anser  ;  Anna  ;  bernicla ; 
lareidiornia  ;  netinpue ;  Casarca,  TatturnH  ; 
Dafila  ;  Ghaulelasmus  ;  Mareea ;  Querquer- 
dola  ;»fuligttla,  Mergus,  anti  podiceps,  dwell 
in  South  Eastern  Asia ;  &ir  J.  D.  Teunant, 
Dotxcing  the  Ceylon  birds  inentiuns  thai 
there,  are  flirting  on  the  surfMce  of  the  deeper 
water,  ftetrts  of  the  Anaiidof,  the  (Joromandel 
tral,  the  Indian  hooded  guU^  the  Caspian  tern, 
and  a  countless  variety  of  ducks  and  smalier 
fowl,  pintails,  teal,  red-crested  pochards, 
shovellers,  and  terns.  Pelicans  in  great  numbers 
resort  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  taking  up 
their  position  at  sunrise  on  some  projecting 
loek.— J^o/  Ai.  S>c.  Cat.  TeitHeitt*f  Sketch f 
0/   tie    t^atural    HUlory   of  Ceylon,  p.  283. 

ANATINA  SUBROSTRAIA,  one  of  the 
^loridise,  a  molusc  found  in  Australia  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.— ^^.  Gyelop^ 

ANAUANANDAT,  a  name  of  Lake^Msnasa- 
lorara. 

ANA-VIMGA,  Malbal.  Gasearia  cauziala. 
WaU. 

ANAXA60RA8,  a  Grecian  whose  two 
reputed  followers  were  Damon  and  Pythias, 
suppoaed  by  Major  Cunning  hsm  to  bathe  words 
dbiarmmay  Virtue  or  practical  morality,  and 
baddha.  Wisdom  ;  See  Damon  and  Pythias. 

ANATAN.     Cowherd  or  Shepherd. 

ANAY  VAL  MYRE.  Tam.  45^85*  ajircu 
iAa9(3  Elephant's  Tail. 

ANAZi  An  Arab  tribe  of  which  in  Skinner's 
time  the  estimated  population  was  one  million  ; 
thcj  were  richer  and  more  powerful  than  any, 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
whole  space  between  the  Haman  and  the 
Eophnites  nearly,  belonged  to  them,  and  their 
boimdary  on  the  side  of  Arabia  is  close  to 
Medjid.  They  commanded  the  route  of  the 
Bagdad  caravan  to  and  from  Damascus,  and  the 
Syrian  line  of  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  from  each  of 
whieh  they  received  tribute.  This  is  the  tribe 
datsed  by  Niebuhr  as  having  sprung  from  the 
Jews  of  Kheibar  j  and  in  their  name  of  Anazie, 
•r  Anaeaae,  he  discovers  the  Hebrew,  Hanassi. — 
SUtmef'e  Overland  Joumeif.  Vol.  II.  p-  84-5. 

ANBAK.    Aeabig.  Malay.    Ambergris. 

ANCHAR.     Malay.      Antiaris     toxtearia. 


Upas  antiar. 

ANCHOIS.     Fb. 

Anchovy. 

ANCHOR.     Eno. 

« 

lMi0v,  As.  BxKo.  Hind. 

Vkogkt^., 

Hind. 

Ky-cnU-ftu      ...    BuRM. 

Ancoi-a... 

It. 

Aaere...            ...        Fa. 

Sawuh... 

...    Malay, 

Anker, Qkr. 

Jangkar... 

...         ft 

Aurora         ...  Okbbk. 

Ancls    ... 

Sp. 

Xafi Guz. 

IftHgtrq... 

...     Tjtt. 

This  arltcle  of  ships  famiture  of  which  there 
are  many  kinds,  sheet,  bower,  stream,  kedge  alid 
grapnel,  for  larise  vessels,  is  wholly  imported  into 
India.  Those  for  smaller  vessels  are  manu^ 
factured  in  this  country,  of  wrought  iron  hot 
many  are  of  rude  form.  In  1847  and  1848, 
about  4600' tons  of  anchors  were  exported  from 
England,  und  this  has  now  perhaps  doubled, 
their  value  being  about  £20  the  ton.— -i^or^/e. 

ANCUOVIES,  £sdBNCB  of:  Dr.  Uassall 
found  the  whdie  of  the  samples  adulterated  with 
the  ferru&einouft  oxide,  bole  Armenian.*^  J9ff««a//. 

ANCHOVY.  £nq.  EDgratilis  encrasicholos. 
Aochois .  Fk.  I  Acciughe ..         ...     It, 

The  anchovies  met  with  in  India  are  wholly 
imported.  The  trne  or  common  anchovy  is  .the 
Engraulia  encrasiobolus  of  Cavier,  a  small. fish 
about  four  inches,  long  with  bluish  brown  baok 
and  silvery  white  on  the  belly.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  tiie  Kc^diterranean,  wliere  though 
occurring  in  other  seas,  they  are  chiefly  caught 
at  night,  by  nets,  their  heads  immediatfly 
taken  off,  and  their  entrails  removed.  Another 
Mediterranean  specie^  E.  Heletta,  is  largely 
substituted  for  and  mixed  with  the  true  anchovy 
but  they  are  from  four  to  seven  inches  long  i 
and  other  fish,  Dutch  and  Sicilian,  are  also 
employed  to  adulterate  anchovy  paste  and 
sauce.  Of  species  of  Engraulis  at  Madras, 
thrte  in  number,  the  Netteli  or  Teran  Goonie, 
E,  ulbu9t  is  caught  in  great -nets,  in  immense 
numbers  and  by  Europeans  is  highly  esteemed 
for  tiie.  breakfast  table ;  and  one  about  6  inches 
long  is  very  delicate  eating.  The  Tamil  names 
of  the  others  are  Tola  NetteU  and  Maper^ 
Netteli,  (See  Engraulis.)  -Jerdon.  The  gna^ 
ping'Mai'Say,  of  the  Burmese  coast  and 
Ten.HS8erim  provinces,  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Mason  to  be  the  E.  Mdetta,  or  comUiOa 
sardine ;  but  Mr.  Mason,  has  no  doubt  it  is  an 
lOngranlis. — Faulkner ^  Mu9on.  Hassall,  Ung, 
Cgc.  Poole  p.  9.  Bingleg  Hi,  221. 

ANCHUSA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Boraginaceee.  Toigt  names  A. 
officinalis,  paniciflata  and  und  u  lata,  but 
none  of  the  species  are  indiKcnous  or  domestic 
cated.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  495  notices  that 
/inrhusa  Ualica  is  mentioned  by  Nicander  5. 
38,  and  is  called  Bugloas,  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  cow's  tongue. 
Bos  glossa.  In  India  the  Greek  synonyms 
hugloozun  and  foogkulut  are  assi^fned  to 
Otwima  hracheatum  (Royle.).  In  the  Bombay 
bazars  the  CacoUia  Kleinia  is  similarly  termed 
.  Gao  gubau,  or  cow*s  tongue.  He  also  describes 
p.  496,  J.  Anckuia  tinctoria.  (Alkanet)  a 
native  of  Europe,  for  which  root  those  of  the 
Onoma  echioida^  and  0.  tinclorta  have  beea 
substituted  1  he  Onosma  etnodi  (Wall.)  of  the 
Himalayas  is  closely  allied  to  ^his,  and  is 
called  Afaharu»ga  from  the  intensity  of  its 
colour. .  The  alkanet  of  Constantinople  is  pro- 
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duoed  by  a  dififerent  order  of  plants  altogether, 
beings  the  root  of  the  Alcaoaa  vera.  It  is  im* 
ported  into  England  in  very  small  quantities  as 
a  dye.-^Si.  of  Com.  Poole.  Foigi.  O'Skaugk- 
ne99pp,  495'-6«  Hog,  541. 

ANGISTROCLA.nUS,  Wall.  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  ACalphigiaoeee  of  which 
A.  Yahlii,  and  A.  Heyneanua  are  known.  Tbe 
name  of  this  plant  is  frpin  -^nkuiron,  a  hook 
and  Kladm9^  ^h  brancli,  in  allusion  to  tiie  hook- 
like  teudriU  on  tbe  branches. — 6r.  Cat*  p,  28. 

ANC1STE0CLADU3VAHLII.  Abn.  Qona 
Wei.  Singh.  Gone  pattan  Wei.  Singh,  grows 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Ceylon 
up  to  200  iefii.^Titfoaitei  p,  188. 

ANCISTROCLADUS  flETNB  ANUS.  ^n^/. 
€ai>  Kttrdal,  Mahratta.  Modira  valli  Mai. 
Rheede.  Valli  Modigam,  Mai.  Rheede.  Grows 
at  the  Parr  Ghaut :  ravines  at  Khandalla, 
but  not  common.  The  Modira  valli  usually 
quoted  for  Artabotrys  odorotissima,  has  a 
great  resemblanee  to  this  plant.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  shrub,  but  hardly  known  yet  to  Euro* 
pean  botanists.  ~>^r.  Cat, 

ANCISTROCLADUS  EXTENSUS.  Wall 
a  climbing  shrub  of  Amherst. 

ANCISTROLOBUS  CARNEUS,  JFall. 

Hyperioum  carneum,  Wall.  Cat. 
Zeen-ga-lay-  ...    Tavot.  I  Zoung-galae...     Burm. 
Zin-ga-lae.        ...         „      |  Toung.ga-la  Mabtaban. 

This  tree  attains  a  maximum  height  of  30 
feet,  it  rarely  exceeds  3  feet  in  girth  and  its 
maximum  is  3  cubits.  It  is  plentiful  in  the 
Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests,  where  the  timber 
grows  very  lall,  and  it  is  found  widely 
scattered,  all  over  the  Amherst,  Tavoy  and 
Mergui  Provinces,  but  in  none  abundant.  It 
is  also  a  native  of  China.  Its  dark .  brown 
wood,  when  seasoned,  floats  in  water.  It  has 
a  long  fibre,  tenacity,  durability,  and  sufficient 
lightness,  and  is  very  free  from  knots.  It  is 
used  by  the  Burmese  for  building,  for  ploughs, 
and  for  utensils  of  all  kinds,  and  is  recommend- 
ed for  handles  of  chisels,  hammers  and  tools 
generally,— ^'/'/atn  Dance,  Dr.  McClelland. 
Vr.  Mason.  Voigl*  89. 

ANCISTROLOBUS  MOLLIS. 

Yin-bya BuBM. 

This  tree  is  described  by  Dr.  McClelland 
along  with  A.  Carneus,  as  plentiful  in  the 
Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests.  The  timber 
grows  very  tall,  but  seldom  exceeds  three  feet 
in  girth.     Wood  dark  brown. — c  IdClelland. 

ANCLA.     Sp.     Anchor. 

ANCOBA.     It.    Anchor. 

ANCRE.     Fb.     Anchor. 

ANCUSA.    It.    Alkanet. 

ANDALUSITE,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  slate 
strata  near  the  granite  East  of  Tavoy. 

ANDA  GOMESll.  Jnss.  A  tree  intro- 
duced from  Brazil  to  the  Calcutta  gardens 
with  small  i^bite  sweet  scented  ffowers.— FiwJ^^. 


ANDAMAN  ARCHIPELAQO  lies  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal     It  eon'* 
sists  of  three  principal  islands^  which  give  the 
name  to  the  group  together  with-smaller  islands 
and   rocks   lying   iu    and  near  the  meridian 
of  98^   E.    and  comprehended  between    the 
parallels  of  lO^  25*    and   15^  0',  N.   Pre- 
paris  I«land  is  the  most  northern  of  the  group. 
The  Great  Coco,  6  milealong  and  2  miles  lyoad, 
is  45  miles  distant    from    Preparis    island, 
extending  from  lat.  U""   to  W  8'  N.  and 
is  in  lung.  93^  25^*  E.  The  Little  Coco  is  9 
miles  to  the  S«  W.  of  the  Great  Coco  and  is 
2i  miles  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad. 
The  Great  Andaman,  is  in  reality  composed  of 
three  Islands,  which  extend  from  Cape  Price 
in  lat.   13®   W  N.,  long.  93^  U'  E.  to  the 
S,   E.  point  in  lat.  II®    80*  N.  long.  92« 
56'  £.  in  a  S.  i  W.  direction.  The  Islands  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  two  narrow  straits* 
There  are  great  coral  reefs  on  the  western  side 
of  the  group  rendering  the  ooast  daogero«8. 
The  North  Andaman  is  about  44   miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south  and  14  in  breadth, 
and  Pen  Cornwallis  is  on  the  east  sid^,  in  lat. 
13®  18"  N.  It  is  an  excellent  bay  or  harbour, 
about  3  miles  broad  and  extending  about  six 
miles  into  the  land   in  a  N.   Westerly  direc- 
tion.     The    middle    Andaman  is    about  50 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  and  15  or 
16  in  general  width.     While  the  south  Anda- 
man is  about  43   miles   in   length  north  to 
south  and  from  9  to  15  in  widih. —  Ihese  islands 
were  surveyed  in  1789  and  1790  by  Lieutenant 
Archibald  Blair  R.  N,  who  made  a  circuit  of 
the  entire  archipelago,  and  embodied  the  result 
of    his  researobes    in  general  charts,    plans, 
and  a  report  containing  useful  information  for 
mariners.  The  islands  are  indented  by  nnmeroua 
bays  and  inlets.     Some  places  may  be  distin- 
guished  afar   off  by    white  cliffs,  which  rise 
abruptly  from    the   sea.    The    Islands  form 
part  of  a  volcanic .  chain  which  e^xtends  from 
Sumatra!  to    Cape  Negrais  on    the    coast    of 
Bormah.     The  coasts,  and  probably  the  inland 
parts    also,    are    oovered  with  dense   jungles 
of  lofty    trees,    the    forests    being    rendered 
impervious  by  tangled  brushwood  and  inter- 
twining creepers  and  rattans,  scarcely  pervious, 
it  would  appear,  even  to  the  wild  race  by 
whom  the  islands   are  exclusively   occupied. 
In  the  year  1791,  a  settlement  was  fcHrmcKi  by 
the  British  Government  at  Port  Chatham,  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Island, 
which  is  about  one  huadred  and  forty   miiea 
long,  and  twenty  miles  broad«    T4ie  ohief  ob- 
ject was  the  establishment  of  a   naval  station, 
at  which   ships  of  war  on  the  Indian  station 
might  repair  and  refresh.,  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  timber  trees,  and  the  favourable  position 
of  the  islands  for  opmmunication  with  all  parts 
of  India,  having  led   to  the  selection  of  the 
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ftudamam  for  ibis  parj^se.     The   e&tabKsh^  1  th^kr  woolly  heads  with  red  ochre  or  cinnabar. 


toent  consisled  "of  la  ftw   compaiiies  of  native 
troops  from  Bengal,  (md  oT  a  body  of  convicts 
from  the  same  plate.     In  1793^  tire  establish- 
nent  was  removed,  ai  thfe  afug|<esiibn  of  Ad«> 
miral  Cornwallis^  to   the  port  <^t  the  opposite 
end  of  the  island,  whidi  now  beArs  his  uame. 
The  establishment  was  only  maintained  for  a 
few  years   longer — the  settlement   proving  so 
pre-eminently  insahtibrious  that  it   had  to  be 
abandoned  towards  the  close  of  1 7il6y  but,  in 
the  interim^  it  had  i>een   visited   by  Ooionel 
8ymes,  when  on  his  Voyage  to  Bnrmah,  on  a 
diplomatic  mission,  and  the  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  contained  in 
the  tiarrative  of  his  embassy,  is   that  by  which 
the  natives   of  these   Islands   were  long  best 
known.    The  Andaman   Islands  are  inhabited 
by  a  met  of  men,  the  least  civilised   perhaps 
in  the  world  ;  being  nearer  to  a  stute  of  nature 
than  any  people   we  read  of.    Their  colour  is 
of  the   darkest   hue,   their  stature  in   general 
tmall,  ^nd  tht^r  aspect  Uncouth.     Tlieir  limbs 
are  iU-formed  and  ^tender,  their   bellies   pro- 
iniiieiit;  and    Kke   the   Africans,    they    have 
woolly  heads,  thick  lips,  and  Mat  noses.    They 
wo  quite   naked,  the  'women  wearing  only  at 
times  a  kind  of  tnssel,  or  fHnge  round  the  raid* 
<lie,  whteh  is  iotemied  merely  as  ornament,  as 
th^  do   not  betray  any  signs  of  bushfulness 
when  seen   without  it;    The  men  are  little 
above  5  feet  in  height,  5  ft*  8  and  5  ft,  S  inches, 
are  cunning,  crafty,  and  revengeful ;  and  fre- 
quently express  their  averston  to  strangers  in 
«  ioud  and  threatening  voice,  exhibiting  various 
tigns  of  defiance,  and  expressing  their  contempt 
by  indecent  gestures.     At  other  times  they 
appear  quiet  and  docile.     Latterly,  they  have 
bec»me  quite  familiarized  to  Europeans,  but 
before  that  they  would   affect  to  enter  into  a 
fmidty   couferenee,  and   after  teceivingi  with 
a  show  of  humtlity,  articles  presented  to  them, 
thry   set   up  a  ihont    and  dischai^ged  their 
Snoira  at  the  donors.    On  the  appearance  of  a 
iressd  <n-  boat»  they   would  frequently  lie  in 
ambusb  among  tbe  treeS,  and  send  the  oldest 
Mie  of  their  gang,  to    the   Water's  edge,  to 
cadeavour  by  friendly  sigtis  to  allure  the  etran- 
ffn  on  shore.     If  tbe  crew  ventured  to  land 
witboat  arms,  they  iostanUy  rushed  out  of  their 
hrking-'plaoes,  and  httacked  Iheni.     In  these 
sKiuiisliea  th^  displayed  much  resolution,  and 
^Dged  into  the  water  to  seize  the  boat ;  and 
ihey  have  been  known  even  to  discharge  their 
arrows  while  in  the  aci  of  swimming.     Thefr 
nude  of  life  is  like  the  brute,  their  whole  time 
IS  spent  in  search   of   food.     1  hey   have  yet 
i»ade  no  attempts  to  cultivate   their  lands,  but 
live  entirely   upon  what  tliey  can  pick   up,  or 
kiR.     Id    the  morning  they  rub   their   skins 
wfcb  mud,  or   wallow  in  it  like  buffalces,  to 
pereut    the  auuoyauce  of  insects,  and  daub 


Thus  attired  ibey  walk  forth  to  their  difl'erent 
occupations.    The  women  bear    the  greatest 
part  of  the  drudgery  iu  collecting  food,  repair- 
ing to  the  reef  at  the  recess  of  ttte  tide,  to  pick 
up  shell-fish:  while  the  men  are  hunting  in  the 
woods,  or   Wading  in   the   water  to  shoot  fish 
with  their  bows  and  arrows.    They  are  very 
dexterous  at  this  extraordinary  mode  of  fishing, 
which  they  practise  also  at  ni^ht,  by  the  iii^hc 
of  a  torch,     in  their  excurstons  through  the 
woods,  a  wild  hog  sometimes  rewards  their  toil; 
and  affords  them  a  more  ample  repast.     They 
broil  their  meat  or  fish  over  a  kiud  of  girdle 
made   of  bamboos  i   but  use    no  salt  or  other 
seasoning.      The    Andamaners  display  much 
colloquial  vivacity,  and  are   fond   of   singing 
and  dancing,  tn  which  amusements  the  women 
also   participate.     Their  language     has   been 
said  to  be  rather  smooth  than  giittural,  and 
their    melodies  are    in  the  nature  Of    recita- 
tion and  chorus,  not  unpleasing.     The  Editot 
sat  for  several  hours  with  two  intelli^ient  Anda- 
mahei*s,  one  said  to  have  been  their  chief  who 
slew  a  European  and  the  other  his  near  relative, 
and  was  witness  to  their  meeting  with  others  of 
their  tribe,  from  whom    they  liad    suflfered   a 
prolonged    separation.     There    has  no  doubt 
remained  on    his  mind  that  their  Inuguage  is 
very    Hmited  as   to   the   numbers  of   wordd; 
during    his     stay    an    officer    visittrd   tliem, 
who  was  under  the   impression   that  be  knew- 
words  of  their  tongue.     But,  he   was  deceived 
by  that   marvellous  power  to  imitate   which 
these  people  possess,  every  vocal    sound  being 
repeated    instantly,    and    with    a    wonderful 
precision.  At  the  moment,  this  power  to  repeat 
accurately  foreign  words  from  a  strange  race, 
imparted  the  idea  that  they    understood  and 
could  apply  such  words «  But  their  enuuciutiou 
of  vocables  could  only  be  compared   to  the 
acts  of  the  ape   tribes  where  a  new   article 
is  taken     up   and  admired  and   allowed   ic 
drop  and  break,  without    the  acquisition  of 
any  knowledge  as  to  the  result  of  so  drop- 
ping a  frangible  material.      The    two    chiefs 
alluded    to   had  been    for    two    mojiths    iu. 
the  verandah   of  the  guard  room  for  Euro- 
pean  sailors,  but,  th^y  had   not  acquired  a 
single  word  of  the  English  tongue.     This  part 
of  their  chsracter  is  noticed  by  an  anon)  moua 
writer  who  says  every  One,  who  saw  the  speci-. 
mens  of  those  people  during  their  brief  visit  to 
Rangoon,   found  them  the  tnost  determined 
imitators  possible.      Every  sound  uttered,  no 
matter  in  what  language,  was  reiieated  with 
a  distinctness,  and   even  an  emphasis  by  the 
islanders,  that  quite  surprised  the  listener.  Of^ 
couri^e,  they  c«'Uid  undeHstand  nothing  that  was 
said  to  them,  but  the  moment  a  question  was 
put  to  one  of  them,  it  was   instantly  repeated 
with  a  precision  that  no  European  cotild  poa^ 
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slbly  imitate  with  respect  to  a  language  of  the  amall  fry,  and  a  kind  of  wicker-basket, 
which  he  had  previously  heard  nothing.  There  which  they  carry  on  their  backs,  serves  to 
was  no  study  whatever  in  the  case.  The  clear .  deposit  whatever  articles  of  food  they  can  pick 
repetition  of  the  words  appeared  to  depend  on  up.  A  few  specimens  of  pottery  ware  have 
the  keenness  of  bearing  in  the  islander,  and  of  been     seen    in    these     islands.'^      '^^'^    ^^ 


The   An- 


the  readiness  with  which  he  could  adopt  his  I  damaner    has    the    appearance  of  the    small 
vocal  organs  to  bring  out  foreign  words.    Like  sized   Negro  race  about  5-2  indies  high  and 


all  animals,  they  seem  disposed  to-  do  mischief 
on  the  spur  of  a  moment,  but  they  do  not  re- 
alize any  fear  of  its  after  consequences*     For 
instance,  they  will  rob  a  plantation^  or  even 
knock  pver  a  convict,  and  half  an  hour  after, 
they  will  look  as  innocent  and  indifferent  of  the 
crime  they  have   committed,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.     In  a  civilized  person,  whose  con- 
science is   awake  to  **  ffood"  and  '*  evd,**  fear 
instantly  seizes  the  offender,  and  until  he  sees 
what  will  be  the  result  of  his   rash   act  he  is 
naturally  apprehensive  of  its  penal  consequences. 
Their  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  from 
2,500  to  10,000  but,  the  editor  estimated  the 
entire  tribe  at  about  1,000.   As  civilization  ad- 
Tances  they  must  gradually  disappear  or  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  new  state  of  matters. 
The  chances  are  that  a  fewiyears  hence  but  few 
of  these   poor  creatures  will  remain  in    their 
aboriginal   state.    The  Andamaners  dsnce  in 
a  ring,  each  alternately  kicking  and  slappinji;  the 
lower  part  of  hiq  person  ad  libitum.     Their 
salutation  is  performed  by  lifting  up  a  leg,  and 
smacking   with   their   hand  the  lower  part  of 
the    thigh.      Their  dwellings   are   the    most 
wretched    hovels    imaginable.     Three  or  four 
sticks  are   planteil  in  the  ground,  and  fastened 
together  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  over 
which  a   kind  of  thatch  is  formed   with  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  trees.    An  opening  is 
left  on  one  side,  just  large  enough  to  creep  into, 
and  the  ground  beneath  is  strewed  with  dried 
leaves,  upon  which  thev  lie.   In  these  huts,  are 
frequently  found  the  skulls  of  wild  hogs  sus- 
pended to  the  roofs.     Their  canoes  are  hollow- 
ed out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  by  means  of  fire 
and  instruments  of  stone,  having  no  iron  in  use 
among  them,  except  such  utensils  as  they  may 
have  procured  from   the  Europeans  and  sailors 
M'ho  have  lately  visited  these  islands,  or  from 
the  wrecks  of  vessels  formerly  stranded  on  their 
coasts.    They  use  also   rafts  made  of  bamboos 
to  transport   themselves  across  their  harbours, 
or   from  one  island  to  another.     Their  bows 
are   remarkably   long   and   of  an  uncommon 
form  ;  their  arrows  are  headed  with  tishb*ones, 
or  the  tusks  of  wild  hogs  ;  sometimes  merely 
with  a  sharp  bit  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire, 
but  these  are   sufficiently  destructive.    They 
use  also  a  kind  of  shield,  and  one  or  two  other 
weapons     have     been    seen    amongst   them. 
Colonel  Symes  adds,  a  spear  of  heavy  wood 
sharply    pointed.     Of    their    implements  for 
fishing  and  other  purposes^  little  can  be  said. 
Handnets  of  different  sizes  are  used  in  catching 


would  seem  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  same 
wave  from  the  West  that  has  left  its  features 
in  the  South  of  the  Peninsulas  of  India  and 
Malacca,  and  the  Semang  and   the  K^rittos  of 
New  Guinea.     The  Andamaus  have  a  climate 
milder  than  that  of  the  Tenasserim  and  Pegu 
coasts  and  more  resembling  that  of  Colombo 
or  of  the  low  lands  of  Penang.     The  range  of 
tibe  thermometer,  during  the  past  three  years, 
gives  a  maximum  of   90^  ^  and  a  minimum  of 
70*^  in   the   shade.      In   the  sun  maximum 
115  ®  minimum  73  ®  —at  4  p.  m.— while  the 
average  annual  fall  of  rain  was   116  inches. 
This  fall  appears  to  have  been  distributed  over 
165  days.  Like  all  insular  positions  the  Andamana 
seem  liable  to  be  visited  by  hurricanes.    The 
hills  on  the  main  land  as  seen  from  the  clear- 
ings appear  about  800  feet  high,  having  rich 
valleys  witli  considerable  area  of  level  land,  and 
thence  sloping  {gradually  to  the  sea.     Aft^r  the 
mutinies  of  1857,  parts  of  these  islands.  Boss 
Island,  Viper  Island,  and   parts  of  the  islaud 
opposite  Boss^  have  been  cleared  and  convict 
settlements      formed     for    the     mutineers  'at 
Port  Blair,  Haddo  and  Aberdeen,  with  a  coast 
road  from  Haddo  to  Aberdeen  and  to  Phoenix 
Bay,  and  another  to  Navy  Bay.    In  these  Bavs 
and  Coastst   the  mangroves  abound,   and  the 
smell  around  was  malarious.     The  numbers  of 
convicts  have  risen  io'  about  3,000  to  4,000 
but  about  500  from  them  have  endeavoured  to 
escape  to   what  they  supposed  a  neighbouring 
mainland.     These  islands  have   been   writlea 
up  as    suitable  for  colonists,  but  there  is  no 
outlet  for  produce.     The  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  *'  Aberdeen"  is  the  spot  recommended 
for  intending  settlers.  8ugar  cane  of  three  years 
growth    flourishes  vigorously  up  the  sides  of 
the    hill.     Cotton    also     thrives    as    well    as 
*' jowany'*— '*  bajra"     and    •*hemp.'*     Vege- 
tables in  profusion  are  obtained  all  the  year 
round— on  the  main  land  an  extensive  clearinic 
has   been    made    opposite    Boss    Island    and 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Aberdeen.     It  is 
elevated  about  60  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  foria 
of    a    table-land.      A     system     of    cultiva- 
tion and  nurseries  is  there  carried  out  though 
on  a  more  extensive   scale.      The   cocoauut. 
areca  palm,  mango^   mangosteen,  dorian,  nut- 
meg, orange,  arrow-root,  &c.,  all  promise   well, 
notwithstanding      the    formiduble     difficuliiee 
they    have    had    to    encounter.     The  general 
contour    of     the    islands    is   that  of    abrupt 
elevations    of  IdO  feet  in  height,  with    sides 
sloping  to  the  sea  beach.— i?o/*«6iif^*.  -^oiem. 
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ANDHIU. 


ANDKHO. 


At.  Sbc.  Be»g.  SeUcUont  from  ike  R€cord$  of 
the    Govemaie»i  of  India^  Monsoon  Times.^ 
AmUc    Be»earcke%,    Vol.  tr.  p,  389,  et.  teq. 
See  India,  p.  347.  Marco  Polo.  Semang. 

ANDAMAN  EED-WOOD.  Eng.  Syn. 
of  Pterociirpiis  dalbergioides. — RoxS.  . 

ANDEEE.    Gtnoh.    Acacia  8p^ 

ANDERSON  The  BeVerend  John,— an 
eniiieBt  niinionary  and  school  founder  at 
M adraa,  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  establish- 
ed and  the  Free  Church.  Bom  1805,  died 
1855. 

ANDEBSONIA,  J2ocd.  A  genus   of  planU 

BOW  transferred  to  Conocarpus   acuminaiEi  and 

C.  latifolia  and  A.  Aohituka  to  Amoora.    q.  v. 

See  Dinduga  tree»  Bohun  Hind.  Andeieonia 

rohiiuka. 

AMDERTHALB.  Gxe.  Sodee  sesquicar- 
bonas. 

AN-DSS,  of  India  are  the  alpine  regions  of 
nibeti  borderiag  on  Chinese  Tartary. — ib<^. 

ANDQERl,  Can. 


lodYeru. 


Mabr.  I  Yeru. 


ISahr. 


of  the  Christian  era  and  ended  in  A.  D.  436. 
Chicacole  and  Eajahroundry  were  the  capitals 
of  the  territory,  which  is  now  known  as 
Telingana,  and  also  the  Northern  Circars.  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  Rex  Andrarum  as  a  powerful 
Indian  prince.  The  Andhra  BrahiDans  regard 
themselves  as  a  distinct  race. —  Tiomai*  trin- 
tep'a  Indian  AntiguUiei,  |?.  -241.  JF%Uon*z 
Olouaty.     See  Chalukya  :  India. 

ANDL  A  religious  mendicant  of  the  Saiva 
sect  in  the  South  of  India. 

ANDI.PANDOO.      eo4S  -  ;5oe^.     Tel. 

Banana. 

ANfDKHO.  Across  the  Moorghab,  and 
towards  Balk,  which  city  is  in  the  territory  of 
the  king  of  Bokhara,  lie  the  small  states  of 
Andkho,  Maimuna,  Shibbergam,  Siripool  and 
Akchee ;  a  connection  subsists  between  them 
and  Herat,  but  since  they  are  divided  Against 
each  other^  their  aid  is  of  small  avail.  Ail  of 
til  em  are  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
independent,   though  they  send    presents  of 


ed,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Snpin 
das  or  Nephelium*  It  is  found  in  the  Canara 
and  Sunda  forests,  above  the  ghat,  chicly  at 
Nileoond  and  in  the  southern  jangles.  The 
wood  is  serviceable  in  house  building.'— 2>r. 
€fi6iott. 

ANDHER,  a  little  viUage  lOi  miles  S.  W. 
of  Bhilsa  and  5  miles  W.  of  Bfaojpur.  It 
eontains  remains  of  Buddhist  topes. 

ANDHRA.  The  Andhra  or  Vrispala  dy- 
naatj  of  Andhra  (Orissa  ?)  or  Telingana  is  first 
noticed  in  the  Vishnu  Parana  which  predicts 
tlHit  thirty  Andhra  Bhritya  kings  will  reign 
456  years.  Professor  Wilson  adds  in  a  note 
that  the  Vayu  and  Bhagavata  state  also  80 
kings  and  456  years  and  the  Matsya  has  29 
kiiH^s  and  460  years.  The  actual  enumeration 
of  the  texts  gives  but  24  names  ;  that  of  the 
Bhagavata,  but  23  :  that  of  the  Vayu,  but  17. 
The  Matsya  has  the  whole  29  names,  thus 
adding  8ev«*al  to  the  Ust  of  24,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  reigns  amounts  to  435  years  and 
aiz  months.  The  first  was  Slpraka,  fi.  C.  21, 
a  powerful  servant  of  Suserman,  and  whom  he 
killed  and  then  founded  the  Andhra  Bhritya 
djmaaiy.  The  last  was  A.  D.  428,  Chandrasri 
(or  Vijaya  last  Magadhai  king,  800  Jones,  546 
Tod)  Pulomarchish,  (Poulomien  of  Chinese, 
Wd)  died  648  A.  D.  Salotndhi.  Tod,  con- 
temporary of  Boppo  Rawal  of  Mewar,  A.  D. 
720 1)  Professor  Wilson  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  race  of  Andhra  kings  should  not 
eommenoe  till  about  20  years  B.  0.  whieh 
would  agree  with  Pliny's  notice  of  them  :  but 
it  is  possible  that  they  existed  earlier  in  the 
So«tk  of  J&dia,  although  they  established  their 
autliority  in  Magadha  only  in  the  first  centuries 


The  flower  of  this  timber  tree  has  not  been||^<>f^8  ^Pth  to  Herat  and  Bokhara.  Maimuna 
,  and  its  generic  name  remains  and^ermin-  ^^  ^^^  "loat  important  of  the  whole  :  the  chief 
^  -"*  *  .      ,  -  «    .      in  1840  was  Mizrah  Khan,  an  Uzbek  of  the 

tribe  Wun^  and  his  country  extended  from 
Maimuna  to  the  Moorghab,  and  adjoins  that  of 
Sher  Mahomed  Khan  Huzara.  Maimuna  itself 
is  an  open  town,  or  rather  village,  of  about 
500  houses;  but  the  strength  of  the  chief 
consists  in  his  ^'  il8»"  or  moving  population, 
who  frequent  Ulmur,  Jankira,  Sorbagh,  Kaffir 
Killa,  Khyrabad,  Kusar»  Ghuckaktoo,  Tukht-i* 
Khatoon,  and  other  sites,  which  can  scarcely 
be  called  villages.  He  also  numbers  Arabs 
among  his  subjects,  many  of  that  tribe  having 
been  long   settled  here. 

Andkho,  or  Andkhoee,  in  1830,  was  ruled  by' 
Sbah  Wale  Khan,  an  Afghan  Toork,  who  settled 
here,  with  others  of  his  tribe,  in  the  time  of 
Nadir*  They  were  then  shiahs,  but  are  now 
sconces.  The  '^  ile'^  of  the  chiefs,  besides  his 
own  race,  are  Arabs,  and  he  can  furnish  60O 
horse,  and  is  on  good  terms  with  Maimuna. 
Andkho  has  a  larger  fixed  population  than 
Maimuna,  being  in  one  of  the  high  roads  to 
Bokhara,  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  in  this 
canton.  It  is  here  that  the  wheat  is  a  trienoiial 
plant.  Andkho  is  the  place  where  Moorcroft; 
perished, 

Shibbergam^  belongs  to  an  Uzbek  chiefj^ 
in  1830  named  Boostum  Khan,  who  has  a 
character  for  moderation  ;  he  can  muster  500  or 
600  hoi^e,  and  is  on  good  terms  with  both 
Maimuna  and  Koondooz.  Shibbergam  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  ancient  place,  being  given  to 
the  days  of  the  kafiirs  (Greeks),  and  still  the 
strongest  fort  in  these  parts.  The  "  ark"  or 
citadel  is  built  of  brick  and  mortar^  and 
surrounded  by  other  walls  of  mud.  Kaliek  A^ 
Beg,  the  late  chief  of  Balk>  besieged  it  for  seven 
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T^ara  without  success,  but  it  must  only  be 
understood  to  be  strong  against  Uzbeks,  who 
are  badly  supplied  with  artillery.  Water  is 
donducted  to  it  from  the   rivulet  of  SiripooK 

Sirinool,  Zoolfkar  Sher,  an  Uzbek  of  the 
tribe  of  Aohumuelee,  governed  Siripool,  in  1 843 
known  as  a  brave  and  determined  man.  His 
*'  ils*'  are  in  Sungcfaaruk,  Faogan,  Qoordewan, 
and  Daghdrab.  '  Siripool  itself  is  as  large  as 
Maimuna. 

Akhchar  is  a  dependency  of  Balk,  and  held 
by  a  son  of  Eshan  Khoja,  governor  of  that 
once  vast  eity.'  • 

All  of  these  chiefships  are  situated  in  the 
plain  count ry,  w-hich  in  general  is  well  watered 
by  rills  or  canals,  and  has  abundance  of  forage 
for  camela  and  horses,  which  are  numerous. 
The  soil  is  dry,  but  thctre  are  mauy  gardens 
near  the  towns.  The  style  of  building,  from  a 
scarcity  of  wood,  is  that  of  the  bee-hive  shape. 
There  is  a  good  opeu  caravan  road  from  Meshid 
to  Balk,  whiqh  is  a  journey  of  16  days ;  thus, 
from  Mesbtd  to.  Shurukhs,  four ;  to  the 
Monghul,  tliree ;  to  Maimuna,  four ;  and  to 
Balkh  ia  five  days.  This  is  mucli  the  nearest 
iroute  to  Cabool  from  the  west. — Burners  Papern. 
^aU  India,  KaM  and  Affghanistan,  p^  137. 
JPaperA  Ka9i  India  Cabnl  awd  Jfghanvsian, 
P'  136. 

AN  DRAG  HN£>  TRIPOLI  ATA.     Xoxk 

Syn. 

Stylodiscus  trifolifttus.    Bennett, 
Psychodendrou  trifoliatum.     WaH. 

Uriam,  Assamese. 

.  A  tree  of  quick  growth  ;  found  in  JaYa»  Ava, 
!l^eniusula  of  ludta,  atUordwar)  Chittagong,  Ne* 
pal  and  Assam.  Wood  and  bark  red.  Emploved 
for  roasts  and  apara  of  small  veasels.-—ra»^^. 
Cal.  CjL  Ex.  1862. 

AN UROGU APHIS.  Wight.  inhisIcoNEs, 
givea  figures  of  A.  Ceylanica,  echioidea,  lobelio- 
i4eSy  Neesiana,  paniculata,  aerpyllifolia  ;  visco- 
^ula,  Wightiana.   The  following;  may  be  noticed. 

ANDROGRAPHIS   £CH[OID£S.      Nte9. 

W.  Ic. 

Syn. 

Juflticia  echioidea-    Boxb^ 
Cliavalapufi  Kada.  Tau  |  Qorre  Qiimidi  ..^    Tab 

This  plant  grows  in  .Ceylon;  in  the  peninsulas 
of  India  and  Jialacca  and  in  the  Himalayas. 
It  has  two  varieriegy  0  Lamarekiana  the  Justicia 
of  Lamarck,  and  6.  Linnaeana^  the  J.  echiodies 
of  Roxburgh.— roty<.  693. 

ANDROGRAPHIS  PANICULATA.  Wall. 

Syn. 

Justicia  paniculata.    Burm.    Boxh.  t.  1 1 7« 


Ralpa  ..        •    ...  SiNOR. 
Kriatha ..  ..       ^ 

Kriyai HiKD. 

Kahipnath :  Haba- 


Kiriajb 
Nela  Vembu 
Vela  Vamu  . 
Karl  Vemu... 


Tk^» 


»• 


I 


; 


17lar?. At.? 

Kalo  megha    ...    Bbbpq. 

Mahatita „ 

Kriat...CAK.  Duk.'Hikd. 


Kiristha      ...    KalkaIi. 
Rar^Kauiram...       „ 
Kairata    ...'      ...     Sans. 
H"in-bfn-komba..   Srxoa. 


tita  (great  bitter.)  »,     | 

This  valuable  plant  grows  in  dry  g^und, 
under  the  shade  ot  treea,  and  it  flowers  in  th^ 
cold  aeason.  It  ia  found  wild  in  C^yk)D^  the 
peninsula  of  India/ ia  Beagal,  and  Java^  but  it 
ia  now  cultivated  iu  Tiimevelly*  Ihie  roolakave 
long  bean  a  popular  febrifuge  and  atomaciiic. 
It  is  the  b"9ia  of  the  "  Drogue.  aQMTe«"  or  a 
compound  of  mastic,  frankincense,  resfn^  myrrii^ 
aloeSi^  i^a<i  ertat  coot,  steeped  in  brandy  for  a 
month,  and  the  tincture  strained  and  botUedfc 
It  is  an  aun^Nil  andt  aceoccKng  to  Aiualie,  wAa. 
originallji!  brought  from  the  late  of  France; 
But  it  is  cultivated  in  Tinneveliy  and  other 
dialriota;  and  is  now  (bund  wild  in  Bengal  and 
probably  in  the  Peninsula.  It  is  the  Uini 
CbireUa.  but  it  ia  only  one  of  the  plants  from 
which  the  Cuiretta  of  the  baansa  is  obtainird.  ^$e^ 
Chiretta.— roi^^.493:  a^t^ughnen^,  p.  48S 
and  Beiig.  Fhnrmacopmia  210.  Indian  Annahf 
Ao.  6. 

ANDROMEDA  FASTIGIATA;  the  Him^ 
alayaa  heather  grows  abundantly  on  Moi$ 
Lepcha,  at  13^080  ftet,  and  alfordaa  good  fuel. 
Another  species  A.  ovaiifolia  ia  named  as  oc* 
curring  along  with  au  lh^,^Mooker  FqL.  \^ 
p^  343. 

ANDROPOGON,  £)ighteen  speciea  ar^ 
g^veo  iu  VoigVi  Calcutta  plants  brought 
together  uuder  this  jfrom  otiier  genera,  Aa-* 
atherum ;  Phalaris  ;  Antliisteria  :  CymbopoT 
gpn  :  Calamus  :  Holcus  aud  Sacchainm.  Of 
these  18  apeciea,  A.  Aruudinaoeua  ;  A« 
punctatus,  Boxb.  A.  Bladuii,  Rein.  A.  Tria-» 
pioattts,  Boxb'  A.  pertuaus^  H'iUd^  A.  glaber» 
Roxb.  A*  Roxburghianua^  SchuU*  A.  oonjur 
gatuSf  Roxh.  and  A.  binatus,  Retz,  are  of  B^n^ 
gal.  A.  Cymbariua,  linn,  is  of  tbo  Coromaudel 
mountains^  A.  Prostratus^  Linp,  of  the  Indiau 
Peninsula.  A.  scaudeiWy  Roxt.  of  the  Indian 
Peniuauia  and  Bengal  and  A.  liCiliformiB 
Schnlt  of  Luckuow.  Andropog9n  aducularis 
Rti$,  is  now  transferred  lo  ChryaopogoQr 
Much  confusion  liowever  aeema  to  prevail 
aa  to  tbjQ  clas^ificatiou  of  these  grasaeaf 
which  by  some  are  arrauged  amongst  Uici 
Graminapesx  and  by  othera  amjongat  tbe  Pani- 
cacese^  The  A.  oontortua,  as  also  A.  acicula-: 
tua  haa  been  iAdicated  aa  spear  grass.  The 
followii^  merit  separate  notice, 

ANBROPOGON  BICOLOIL    Black  Joar- 

Kala  Joar,  Hikd. 

CttUivated  in  aoroe  pliaoea  near  Ajmir.  GenL 
Med.  Top.  IT.  176. 

ANDROPOGON     CALAMUS    ABOMA^ 

TICUS.     Rogle.     Its    oil    ia    the  Boo9a.ka, 

\tfl.    Hind.    Dr.    Royle   regards  this    atidro- 
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pofcon  as  the  plant  wbich  yields  the  oil  of 
Nemaar,  known  in  SouUiern  India  as  the 
KoQ«a  Grass  oil,  which  differs  but  Utile  either 
in  appearance  or  qusliiv  from  the  Lemon 
prass  oilj  is  used  for  the  same  purposes^  forms 
t  good  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  eiga- 
pnt  oi],  and  is  sold  in  England  under  the  name 
Oil  of  Rose-scented  Geranium.  Thid  plant  is 
sBppoeed  by  Dr.  Koy!e  to  be  the  calamus  aro* 
maiieQs  of  the  aneiente  •  yieMs  a  volatile  oif , 
erroneonaly  termed  oil  of  spikenard  ;  The  true 
spikenard  of  the  aaoienta  is  sapposed  lo  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Nardoataehys  Jatamaosi^ 
a  plant  of  the  Valerian  family,  O*Sik09i0hwe99y. 
Royle.  Jtir.  Rep.  M.  E,  626. 

ANDROPOGON  E8CULBNTUM.  sevefal 
species  of  andropogon,  as  the  genus  is  described 
by  Boxbttrgh,  aire  among  the  most  abundant  of 
the  grasses  of  Bnrmah,  One  of  these  Dr.  Mc- 
Clelland describes  under  the  name  of  Andropov 
gon  esculentum,  or  L«roqp  gr^ss,  .  iTsablain, 
Burmeae)  cultivated  in  small  quantity  in  eveiiy 
village  throughout  the  country^  and  to  be  had 
in  all  the  bazars.  It  is  a  valuable  article,  and 
ill  a  dry  state  might  be  found  profitable  for 
export.  Mr.  Ja£frey  mentions  that  A  eaculen- 
tuni,  {tf^rikHM-pillod,  Tamil),  is  used  in 
Madras  to  perfume  water  which  the  people 
drink,  and  that  a  proportionate  quantity  im- 
parts a  pleasant  flavour  to  tea. — lieClelland. 
Jajffrfy.  Maton,  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

ANDROPOGON  GLABER/  R^. 

Syn. 
Gandhagoorana,  B$ng.  \  Tambut  Dee, 

grows  in  the  higher  parts  of  Bengal.  Roxb. 
i.  S67, 

ANDBOPOGON  IWARANCUSA.  Boxh. 
Syo.  AndropogoQ  Nardus*  RoUl  ?  AituUe,  115. 
M^x^.  I.  275. 

Iwarancassa. 

iTOaa-kosha...    Beno.  |  Gaccha... CIaks; 

Ibharan    „  »      I  AlUpu  KommuyeUa 

Karan       „  „      |      vantigaddi     ...     Til. 

if$  oil. 

Booea  oil^  Boosa  gras^  oiL 

A  Bative  of  the  low  hilla  alonf?  the. base  of  the 
BnakyaSy  alBaidwar  and  tfaeKhettec  pasa  and 
alaa  fband  at  Asaeergarfa  aad  in  Malwah,  gene- 
xaily.  The  roots  of  this  fragrant  grass  are  used 
by  the  Katives  in  northern  India  in  intermittent 
£rrerau  In  habit  and  tafte  it  comes  reoiarka- 
hkj  near  A«  Schcenanthus.  The  oil  ia  used  as 
a  ftunulant  internally  and  extema)ly»  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  oil  of  cajejp^t. — Roosa  oil* 
has  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated 
gcMia  oil  of  Nemaur,  but  Dr.  Koyle,  does  not 
reeo^ise  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  and 
refers  the  Neroaur  oil  to  the  A.  Calnmus  aroma- 
tiravit  is  probable,  however^  that  the  several 
Ornish  oils  of  similar  characters'  Ifoxb. 


I.   275.     0*Shaufhnmy.    630.    Foigi.  707. 
See  Grass  Oil  of  N^maur. 

ANDKOPOGOK  MARTINI.  E^xh.  h  277. 

Syn. 

AndropogoQ  nardoidoFi,  y'ees  f 

AndropogoQ  calamus  aromaticu%  RoyU* 

Graaa    oil   of    N^manr  I  Kaball o.Huuv 

Housa  grass  Oil...  Ej^o.  | 

This  plant  gaowa  in  the  Balaghat,  in  Central 
India,  and  northwinrds  to  Lndlnow  and  I><^bi^ 
U  has  a  strong  aromatic  and  pungent  taste,  so 
t^t  the  milk  and  bolter  and  flesh  oif  ammafa 
who  ieed  on  it  ate  impregnated  with  it.  Graa» 
oil  is  never  talDcn  interndly  by  natives,  but 
they  have  a.  great  both  in  it  as  a  -atimulant  Itf 
the  funotiona  of  the  several  oi^ana,  when  mb« 
bed  ou  externally.  They  also  use  it  as  a  lini- 
ment  in.  ohronic  rheumatism  «nd  nenialgto 
pains,  and  though  they  plsea  great  xeHanoe  oiv 
its  virtues,  its  expenoe  prevents  it  bein^  used 
generally.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell, 
per^stenti  and  very  agreeable  a^  first,  but  after 
a  time  the  odour  becomjes unpleasant,  and  g^ves 
many  people  a  feeling  of  siekness-with  headache.' 
The  natives  use  it  for  slight  CQ}d8 ;  also,  to  exeitq 
perspiration,  by  rubbing  in  a  cou(>Te  o'f  drachms 
on  the  chest  before  the  ftreoiin  the  heat  «f  the 
sun.  Tho  pnie  nnadultarated  oil  has  bee^  nsaA 
with  ef eot  in  rheujmatiam  i  A  api\rious  articie^  in 
prepared  by  disAUitag  ^saoaunt  ^il  in  whkieli 
ajt  Saugoff  twenty  seen  of  o^  the  grass,  foa 
which  grows  wild  over  the  station  and  diltrict^ 
are  mixed  with  two  seers  of  sesamivn  .oil« 
and  then  slowly  distilled.  The  oil  thus  bacoao^^ 
h^Uy  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  roosa 
flavour,  and  is  sold  as  such  at  4  Bs^  a  aeer^ 
It  is.  also  known  under  the  names  of  graa^ 
oil  and  ginger  grass  oiL  It  has  an  odom^ 
distinct  from  that  of  lemon  grass  and  citronelle, 
For  the  1862  Exhibition,  every  endeavour  U^ 
obtain  unadulterated  oil  failed.  The  best  is  said 
to  be  pressed  at  Ajmere.  Vqigi.  707«  ^xb.  iv 
»77.  CaL  Oat.  for  Ex.  of  1862.  Gen,.  Med, 
Tapoaraph^.  ;ir.  176. 

ANDROPOGON    MURICATUg. .  R4^, 
Hoxb.  u  265. 

8yn.  ; 

Apatherum  mtiricatam.    Beauv. 

Phalaris  zinania.    Linn, 


Khor? AsaiX. 

Kror  ?  •••       ..<  *•».     „ 
Kaskas  ghas . . .     .  «Bevo. 

.«*    BimM. 

•  •*        ...JD«Iw» 


Pan-yen,. 

Coaciya  .. 
Ehua-khua 
Bins    ...     .< 

(Tair 

KhftB-khaa 
•Bata    ••• 
Garrar  7  ... 
Gandar?  ... 
Akar-wangi 
Ratnriham 


••• 


...  HlKD. 
>> 

...         Jy 
>•  ft 

n 

» 

Malat. 

Halbal. 


Jalasi^^ah  I      „\ 
Lamajjakainu... 

Viranang 

Viratarang     «^. 

KurU'Vero 

Kassuvii... 
Aviiru  gaddj   ... 
^  Valli-verti. 

Tidavali 

Nalla  vajtti  veru. 
Telia     „ 
Ouru     „ 
Vakila.. 


n 


»» 

TAiii 

■ 

«»  . 

»» 
ft 
»f 

H     - 

n 
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ANT>nOPOGON   NIGKR. 


ANDZIAN. 


(rrows  in  tnany  parts  of  Lidia,  in  every  part  of 
ibe  coaet,  in  Beugal^in  the  south  of  the  peninsula 
»nd  in  Biurmah,  is  ouilivated  for  its  roots,  which 
are  used  for  making  the  fragrant  fans  and  tat- 
ties in  general  use.  The  grass  is  used  for  thatch. 
It  seeks  a  low  rich  moist  soil,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  water-courses.  It  covers  large  tracts  of 
wfiste  land  in  the  province  of  Outtack.  Known 
generally  by  its  aromatic  perfume,  it  is  also 
locally  used  as  a  medicine,  for  mu(^  tbe  same 
purposes  as  sarsaparilia.  Its  roots  and  oil 
are  used  in  native  medicine  for  other  purposes. 
Under  the  name  of  Khuskhus  Attur  an 
essential  oil  is  extracted  at  Luoknow,  from  the 
roots  and  sells  in  the  Bazaar  at  2  Bupees  per 
tola.  It  is  probably  merely  a  perfumed 
sesamom  oil.  But  the  plant  grows  spon- 
taneously and  plentifully  in  all  the  jungles  of 
Ondh^—Botb,  t.  265.  Voigi,  706.  Dr.  Maum^ 
501.  AwiL  M.  Exh. 

ANDROPOGON  NARDUS  ?  Botll  P  Aint.  ? 


Naringi  ke  bas  ka 
'  ghas    ...        — 
Qandbell. 
Bhustrina? 
Guchchd  ... 


••• 


DUK« 
HlSTD. 

Sans. 


Wassana-piHu...      Tam, 
Allttpukommu- 

v^Uft-vanti^ 

gadda TsL- 


There  seem  to  be  grave  doubts  as  to  the  right 
of  this  plant  to  be  separated  from  A.  iwar- 
aUcusa,  Blane,  and  A.  nardioides  of  Ridddl 
seems  identioaft.  Ainslie  says  that  Wassanapilloo 
snakes  a  very  pleasant  tasted  tea  and  valuable 
diet  drink.  In  infusion,  it  is  a  stomaehic  and 
it  vields  an  essential  oil.— iltWie  Mai.  Indp 
258.  Voigt.  1(S1. 

ANDROPOGON  NIGER  :  Kunik.  In  1859 
seeds  said  to  be  of  this  plant  were  distribut- 
ed throughout  India.  In  1 858,  this  plant  was 
introduced  into  France  from  China,  and  it 
became  the  subject  of  much  discussion  among 
Suropean  botanists  to  determine  to  which  genus 
it  belonged.  Kunth  named  it  Andropogonniger. 
It  produces  au  abundant  crop  of  grain.  The 
husk  or  rind  yields  a  superb  dye  of  a  violet  red, 
a  colour  which,  combined  with  acids  and  alkalies, 
gives  a  variety  of  tints,  such  as  deep  red, 
orange  red,  brown  red,  &c.  This  dye  has  been 
recently  applied  to  cotton  wool  and  to  silk.  A 
rich  saccharine  juice  in  the  stalk,  yields  14  per 
cent,  of  sweet  extract,  of  which  10|  per  cent' 
is  fit  for  crystallised  and  8^^  per  cent,  for 
uncrystallised  sugar,  and  all  can  be  made,  if 
wanted,  into  alcohol.  Sugar  can  be  extracted 
direct  ^om  it,  in  the  European  fashion ;  and 
jaggery  can  be  made  by  the  Natives,  which  can 
be  refined  either  in  India  or  in  Europe. 
The  Andropogon  niger  which,  in  tem- 
perate regions  takes  4  or  5  months  to  arrive  at 
its  full  perfection,  will  not,  it  is  said,  at  the 
utmost  take  more  than  2  or  3  months  in  the 
hot  regions  of  India,  and  foiur  crops  a  year  can 
be  gathered   from  it ;  but  the  plant  requires 


irrigation  ;  such  as  to  be  found  in  the*delta  of 
the  Godavery,  where  it  is  derived  from  the 
anicut.  lUr.  Walter  Elliot  mentioned  that  this 
was  known  to  farmers  of  the  peninsula  as  the 
Sugar  Sorghum.  BcUfour^  Madras  Muneum. 
ANDROPOGON  SACCHARATUS.    Box 


Deodhan... 


Hind.  I  Shaloo 


Dxc 


* 


May  be  the  A.  Niger  above  noticed.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh says  it  is  much  cultivated  over  various 
parts  of  India.     See  Holcus  sacoharatus. 

ANDROPOGON  SCaNDENS.  i?o*.  is  the 
MaewaU,  of  the  Dekhan. 
ANDROPOGON  SCHiBNANTHUS.  Lmn. 

Syn. 

A.  Citratum.  BeCand, 
Cymbopogon  schaBuanthus.    Spring, 


Sirri... 


AlCBaOYNA . 


Qundho-bina  Ben  a. 

TB^ba-Ien  ?     ...    Burm. 

8a-ba-len 

Mik*ka-thu. 
S'pa-ldD... 
Sweet-rush 
Lemon-grass 
^XOvoavOot  Gbb.  of  Kipp. 
Ghanda-bela    ...    Hind. 

Gand  Bel ,» 

J  uncus  odoratofl  ...Lat. 
Sireka         ...     Maleal. 


9> 

»l 

•t 
EfTG. 


Ooor-gia  ...     PEBS. 

BhuBtriaaog    ...     Sans. 
MalA-trinakang.  ,» 

Peagiri  Mana...    SuOH. 
Waeeaaa  pillu.  .*•     'Sam. 
Kamachi-piUu  ...      ,» 
Kavatam  pillu  ...      ,» 
Kamachi-kassuvu.  Tec 
Bha-stranam       ...     »» 

Chippa-g ^ 

Eamanehigaddi^.  ,» 
Nimma  gaddi  .^  ,, 
Vasaua  gaddi      ...     fy 


The  Oil. 
Lemon  Grass  Oil.  I  Oil  of  Terbena.  ? 

• 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  on  the 
North  of  India,  all  over  Burmah  and  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  used  for  domestic  purposes  and 
in  the  medicine.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  three 
or  four  feet,  its  stems  infused  as  tea,  or  in 
decoction,  are  considered  aromatic  and  stiranlant 
and  given  in  colic.  Its  oil  is  largely  exported 
from  Ceylon  where  it  grows  abundantly  on  the 
Ambulawe  mountain,  which  overhangs  Gampula 
on  the  road  to  Nawera  Elia.  Almost  annnally 
in  the  dry  season,  the  plant  is  burned  down, 
but  the  roots  are  uninjured  and  after  a  few 
days  rain,  young  shoots  burst  forth, — Sirr'$ 
Ceylon.  Roitb.  i.  274.  Vaigi.  70«  .•  O'Shaugh. 
689.  fio^.  832.  Ainilie.  Vr.  Ma%on.  Um^ul 
Flanta.  Bombay  Produdt.  See  Oil :  Thatehing. 

ANDROPOGON  SERRATUS.  Serrate 
Andropogon.  Khura  also  Khurrar  also 
Jeemoota,  Hind.  Grows  in  moist  places  in  the 
plains,  is  considered  the  best  grass  at  Ajmeer 
to  preserve  for  cattle.— ^«i^.  Med.  Top.  p.  167. 

ANDROPOGON  SORGHUM.  Brot.  Syn- 
of  Sorghum  vulgare.  Feus.  See  Uolcus 
sorghum. 

ANDUGA  Tel.  eoCSb?C.    Boswellia  glabra, 

R.  ii.  384. 

ANDZIAN.  A  territory  forming  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  lands  of  tbe  Kirghis  Gossaka. 
See  Kirghis. 
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ANIiTHUM  GRAVfiOI.SNS. 


ANOA. 


ANEESOON.    ^jm^  I  Arab.  Piropinella 

uusam,  Aniseed. 

ANEILEMA  8CAPirL0BA.   UooaU-uah. 
I  lju»  .  JLa>«  Hind.    Common  in  the  Kheeree 


passhat ;  its  roots  are  much  prized  by  native 
prsctitio]i^8.--Voigt.  names  A.  herbaceum, 
nanum .-  nudiflonim  and  vaginaturo  brought 
from  the  genera,  Commelina  and  Tradesoaatia 
of  Linn  and  Roxb.  Voigt.  p^  677. 

aNE'KAT'HALK,  Tam.  Agaye  Amen 
caita.      Linn, 

ANElt     «ao.     TBt.  Bridelia,    JFiUd. 

ANEKONANTHBA.  d.  c  A  genua  of  the 
RsnunenlaeeaB  of  which  A.  Falconeri  and  A* 
Grifiitfai  occur  in  the  Himalayas,  Sikbim  and 
,  Botan.— if.  A  and  7h. 

A^iEMONE,  or  the  wind-flower,  one  of  the 
Banuncalaces^  contains  acrid  properties.  Some 
speoiea  are  cultivated  in  India  as  garden  flow- 
ers, in  rich  loamy  deep  soil  with  much  decayed 
manure.  Anemone  cernua,  according  to  Siebold, 
is  in  hi]j^h  repute  among  the  Chinese  as  a  tonic 
bitter,  under  the  name  of  Hak-too-woo — Kr. 
Fortune  says  that  many  apecies  which  he  im- 
ported from  China  have  found  their  way 
to  the  principal  gardens  in  Europe,  and  when 
writing  in  1846,  he  mejitions  that  the  Ane* 
Qone  Japonica  was  in  full  bloom  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society  at  Chiswick,  as  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  as  it  ever  grew  on  the  graves  of  the 
Chinese,  near  the  ramparts  of  Shanghae.  Hooker 
and  Thompson,  name  A.  Albana  of  Central 
A'sia :  A  biflora,  of  Baluchistan,  Kashmir  and 
Afighaoistan  A.  rubicola  of  the  inner  Himma- 
lavas,  and  Sikhim  and  A.  vitifolia  of  the 
Himmalayas  generally. — Fortune* s  f^anderinffs, 
pageM5,  G'Skaughnessyyp.  160.  BitUfeU.  Hog* 
ftge table  Kingdom,  /?.  14  Hook.  /.  and  Thorn. 

ANEM0N08PERM0S.  d,  c.  a  genus  of 
the  BaBnDculaoem  of  which  several  species 
oecar  in  Ceylon  and  the  Himalayas.  JST./,  and  T. 
p.  21. 

ANETHUM  GBAYEOLENS.    Liim. 


A.  Sowa.  Boxh, 


HnbiiS  •••     •«•     •■•     aB. 
X«.iiioii4i'pyu  ? . .  .BuRic. 

Ta-muot? „ 

Asige  of  Matthew 

Dill      E»o. 

Aaetihon..*  Or.  of  Dioso. 


Hum. 


Sai-^huka...      .«.       ^ 

Jemuju?...     ...  Malay. 

Adas-manis  ?,„        „ 

Sada  kuppe Tax. 


This  plant  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
Egypt  and  Aatracan-  In  India,  dill  water 
is  a  commonly  used  carminative  for  the 
relief  of  flatulence,  flatulent  colic,  and  the 
hiccough  of  infants ;  and  may  be  advan- 
tsgtonsly  combined  with  a  few  grains  of 
nagnesia  or  aromatic  confection.  Id  Pegu, 
diH  seeds  are  constantly  for  sale  in  the  bazars^ 
The  J^urmese  do  not  distinguish  it  from  carra- 


way.— The  Hakeems  of  Northern  India  be- 
lieve the  use  of  dill  seed  promotes  the  accretion 
of  milk. — Honigberger,  O^Shaugkneisy,  Mown, 
ANETHUM  PANMOKJ,  Syn.  Fceaiculum 
Panmorium. 

Sonf  :  Panmhori,  Hivd. 

A  native  of  various  parts  of  India,  root 
white^  nearly  fvsiform,  and  almost  simple. 
Used  in  India  aa  an  aromatic  in  food  and  in 
medicine. — (TShaugknetig,  page  3C0. 

ANETHUM  SOWA.    Boxb. 

Syn. 

Anethnm  graveolens.    WalL 

Stttabit:.. As. 

Stilpha»  Sowa  ..•    Bbho. 

TsaMyeik BvBif. 

Sowa  Din Eno. 

Biahop^B  weed  ...    Eao. 

DQVa**.     ...      «••      ...UUz. 

Soya ...     Hikd. 

Sowa 

Shuta  pusha... 

Shatapuspha.. 


•••  9> 
•••  W 
...    ,9 


Shatta-kupha...  Halval. 
Sita  Siva...     ...  ..  Sans. 

Misareya •     ...  f, 

Shaleya „ 

Satta-kttppa SuroH. 

Hinendura „ 

Satha-knppa Tax. 

Saddapa Tuw 

Sopu  Sompa „ 

Shatha-knppa „ 

Pedda  Sadapa  Chettn  ^ 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  cold  season  in 
Bengal,  in  the  Peninsula,  Burmah  &c.  Its 
seeds  are  aromatic  and  carminative  and  used 
by  the  natives  in  their  curbit-s  and  medici- 
nally to  relieve  flatulence.  Tne  best  form  for 
adults  is  probably  that  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
essential  oil  on  sugar,  or  dissolved  in  spirit. 
By  distillation  the  fruits  of  this  and  the  next 
species  yield  a  pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  sp.  gr. 
881,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  144  parts 
of  water. — 0*8kaughne%sy,  page  366.  Bombay 
FroducU:  VegetabU  Kingdom,  377.  Roxb,  ii.  96. 

ANETHUM  FCENIGULUM.  Fennel.  See 
Eoeniculum  vul^are. 

ANGARAVALLI~/Sr.     eo7r»«^sr© .  liter- 

ally  Fire  climber  :  Pongamia  ?  Butea  ?  C\&sq^ 
dendron. 

AN G ADA,  the  son  of  B^li,  a  fierce  inonkey 
chief,  one  of  Rama's  confederates. 

ANGAHARAWa  also  ANG  AH  ARU  wad  a. 
Singh.  The  planet  Mars  :  Tuesday. 

ANGAKAUA  GADDA.  Tel.  Momordica 
dioica. 

AN6AMAN.  A  name  of  the  Andamans  ? 
See  Marco  Polo, 

ANGAME,  a  rude  pagan  tribe  on  the  rangtt 
of  hills  in  upper  Assam^  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Mikir  and  Cacliar,  They  speak  one  of 
the  Naga  dialects.  See  Maiome ;  Xuki :  Ipdia 
p.  339. 

ANGAMorANGAR  ISLAND,  adjoining 
the  south  side  of  Xishm  about  5  miles  long,  in 
lat.  26  ®  37*  N.— 5or«A«r^A. 

ANGAN.    DuKH.    ^^  I  The  open  enclo-^ 

sure  of  a  mahomedan  or  hindoo  house.  A  small 
court  yard* 

ANOA,  Saksc.  The  Aoga  and  Upanga, 
t.  e.«  the  sciences  and  secondary  sciences  subor;;; 
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ANGLO-SAXOir. 


A^I^AL  CHAROOAti. 


dtdate  to  tbe  Yedas,  usually  eailed  Vedanga : 
Ml  principal  ones  are  eunmerated,  vie. 

'   1.     Prouunciation. 

'  2.    Deseription  of  religious  ceremonies.   ^ 

3.  Grammar. 

4.  Metre/ 

'  6i    D«iiy  calendar. 

6.  Explanationof  difficult  words, etymology^ 
-**.  fFUiium't  Story.     See  Veda ;  Yidya. 

ANGrDESk  Qiigdes  or  Ondes,  adjxHtis  Thibet. 
The  inhabitants  call  themselves  Hoongia,  tod 
appear  to  be  the  Hong^-taiu  of  the  Chiuese 
authors,  the  Han  (Hoon)  of  Euro^ie  tod 
Tudia,  which  prove  this  Tartar  race  to  be  Lunar* 
^«d  of  3oodba.   TodU  Huja^iiiaH^'r^l,  p.  136. 

ANGELICA  ARCHAN(fELICA,  of  the 
north  of  Europe  is  grown  vn  India  as  a  flower- 
ing plant.  .. 

ANGELY,  oa  ANGILICA,  aceordiag  to 
Edye,  the  Malayalam  and  Tamil  name  of  a 
tree  which  grows  to  two  ahd  a  half  and  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from '  fijfty .'  to  sixty  feet 
^h.  He  describes  it  as  used  for  large  oaitoes 
and  snake-boats^  and,  if  kept  oiled,  as  very 
durable.  Also,  as  used  for  planks,  for  native 
vessels,,  in  cousequence  of  its  being  very  tough, 
^nd  well  fitted  to  hold  the  yarns  where  the 
planks  are  sewed  together,  which  is  the  ease 
with  all  the  flat  bottomed  boats  on  the  coast, 
where  there  is  a  surf  on  the  beach,  as  at  Mad- 
ras, for  the  massula   boat ;  at .  Mangalore  and 


do  so  after  their  settte^^ant  iti  great  Britain. 
See  ArvRu.    Sacrifice. 

ANGOLA  WEEIX  K^malina  farliinicea. 
See  I^es. 

ANGOLAM.  Mal.  Alangium  decapi^talum  t 
A.  heipetalum. 

ANGOORE[R-QACH,  Beng.  Vitts  viuifera : 

Vine. 

AjreU.    MaiaY.  AsafoBtida. 

ANGUILLID^.    See  Munenidee. 

AJ^GULAa  LEAVED  PHY3IC  NUT. 
Jatropha; 

ANGOSTURA  BARK,  also  CUSPARIAN 
BAEK,  is  obtaimed  from  a  s^uth  American 
plauty  the  Galipea  xusparea.  It  is  imported 
into  iiidiSf  as,a  tonio  oiedtdne*— 'O'jS^tf^rA. 

ANGUZA     Pers*  » j  56  I  Asafoetida. 

ANI.     Tam.  .ftfer  Elephant. 

ANGRIA,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  Kanojee  Anjtrin,  who  had  been  a  Mah* 
ratta  soldier,  was  made  governor  of  Severu- 
droog.  He  soon  assumed  independence,  ob- 
tained possession  of  nearly  all  the  Mah ratta 
fleets  and  conquered  territory  on  the  mainlaml.. 
He  even  took  vessels  of  war,  belonging:  to  the 
Euiilish,  "Prench  and  Dutch.  Against  his  suc- 
cessors Tulji  Angria,  in  1754.  the  fiombay 
Government  failed  in  an  expeditioii,  which 
they  sent  out,  but  Severndroog  Was  subse- 
quently reduced  by  Commodore  James.  Though 


— »  — •  «  up  to  his  lime,  ihey  had  swept  the  ludian  aeaa 

Calient,  for  the  manchee  boats,  &o. ;  and  many    ^-^j^  impuniiy. 
pi  the  paltamahs  are  fastened  by   paddings  of         a  mgtjtt  t 


coir  on  the  joints  of  the  planks  &c.  Its  Tamil 
synonim  seems  to  be  Assanpela  maram*  Dr. 
Wallich  names  the  Angelly  wood*  the  Arto- 
carpus  birsuta,  and  it  is  described  in  Useful 
Plants  as  A.  hirsuiiis.  Lam.  Eyde^  Malabar  and 

Oanarti. 

ANGHBIPARNIKA-'S.       t9o^^<A^tS 

tJvaria  lagopodioides.  t).  C. 

ANGIA  CHINENSIS.  a  tre*  of  China  and 
Slam,  produces  a  varuish. 

ANGILICA.     SeeAngely. 

ANGIBA,  f .  e.  Charity,  in  huiduism,  one  of 
4vs  ten  man  created  by  the  united  powera^  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Rudra,  the  ten  were 


Nareda  or  Reason 
Dalcsha  ...  Ingenuity 
Va^ia^ta...  BmuhiUott 
Bhrigtt  ...  Humility 
Critu      ...  Piety 


Pttlilfia-or  Pride 
JHilastya    ...  Patience 
Angira       ...  Charity 
Alri  ...  xJaeeit 

Marichi     ...  Morality 

Sbe  Brahmadica. 

ANGIRASA.  A  gotra  or  family,  of  brah- 
mins derived  from  the  Rishi  or  sage  Angii-asa. 
]  AKGLO-SAXON,  a  branch  of  the  Arian 
race,  who  settled  in  Britain.  Amonjrst  the 
Arians  who  went  to  the  north  we»t,  the  Saxons 
ftot  uncommonly  immolated  captives  in  honour 
of  their  gods,  but  they  seem  to  have  ceased  to 
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ANGULl  TOR  ANA  TRlPUNDRA^  a  wor- 
shipper  of  Siva. 

ANOLA.  Hind.  Myrubalan. 

ANHILWARRA,  the  dynastic  name  of  three 
races  that  ruled  in  Guzerat  from  A.  D.  696  till 
A,b.  1309,  when  Guzerat  was  annexed  to 
Delhi  by  Ala-iid-din  Mahomed  Shah.  The  name 
of  these  dynasties  Was  taken  from  the  towii 
Anhilpoor,  which  ro»e  to  jjcrcat  distinction  as  m 
commercial  site  and  with  Cambay  as  its  sea-' 
port,  was  the  Tyre  of  India.  At  its  height,^ 
Anhulpobt  was  twelve  cosA  (or  ifteen  miles)  in 
circuit,  within  which  were  mapy  temples  and 
colleges  ;  eighty-four  chaoki^  or  squares;  eighty* 
four  bazaars,  or  markei-plaees,  with  a  mint  f« 
gold  and  silver  coin.  Col.  Tod  thiiikis  it  not 
unlikely  that  the  Ckaora,  the  tribe  of  the  first 
dynasty  of  Anhulwarra,  is  a  mere  corruption  of 
Sttifta  ;  !as  the  eh  and  s  are  perpetually  intei^^ 
changing.  The  Mahrattas  cannot  pronounce  the 
eh  ;  with  them  Cheeto  is  Steto,  &c.  The  Sanra^ 
princes  of  Deo  and  Bomnatb,  he  thinks,  iu  all 
likelihood,  gave  their  name  to  the  peninsula  of 
Guzzerat.— rorf*«  Travels,  p.  147,152,  156, 
Tod*9  RajaUhaUy  Vol,  1,  p,  31.  See  Guzerat  • 
Kalmuk ;  Kattvwar : 

ANIMAL  CHARCOAL  prepared  frotn. 
bones,  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  India 
as  a  filtering  material,  for  clarifying  oils ,  and 


ANIMUS. 


ANIM. 


in  the  processes  of  sugar  refining.  When  pure, 
it  should  not  elTervesce  on  the  addition  of 
mnriMtic  Reid. 

ANIMAL  FOOD.  Its  use  is  not  absolutely 
forbidden  to  the  priests  of  Buddha  and  the 
followers  of  this  faith  use  enormous  qnnt) titles 
of  fith,  reptiles  and  crustaeea.  Even  the  more 
strict  of  ihero,  though  they  may  refuse  to  take 
life  for  food,  eagerly  use  meat,  when  they  onn  get 
animals  killed  for  them  or  find  Uiem  dead  from 
aeeideiit  or  di^ease^  and  the  cow,  buffalo,  tiger 
aod  horse,  are  all  used  in  Burmah,  tiger  fle^h 
selling  for  five  annas  a  pound.  The  hindu 
brahman,  rajpat  and  vesya,  as  a  rule,  will  not 
eat  iinimal  food,  and  no  hindu  c^n  eat  the  cow 
without  ceasing  to  he  of  the  four  hindu  cattes 
hot  all  audra  hindua  eat  goats,  fowle,  mutton, 
and  the  aerrile  pariah  races  eat  nearly  all 
qoadrupada. — Byder,  Ed, 

ANlMAXi  OILS  are  in  frequent  use,  as 
medicinal  snbatanoea,  amongst  the  people  of 
I«di««  for  eztenml  application '  aiich  as  thai 
from  the  pea  fowls  fnt,  from  the  neiUe  f0'»t,  the 
erocodile  and  the  iguana. 

ANIME,  a  gum  resin,  imported  to  some 
extent  into  India  and  China.  It  is  the  pro- 
duet  of  the  Hymeneea  courbaril,  the  Courbaril 
locoat  tree,  of  South  America,  which  has 
lieea  introduced  from  South  America,  into  the 
'laniisserim  ProTimeca  and  is  easily  propagated. 
This  gum  resin  is  of  a  pale  brownish  coloor» 
and  is  met  with  in  commerce  partly  in  translu- 
cent and  aomewhat  unctuous  grains  or  tears, 
and  partly  in  large  brittle  masses.  But  the 
eofflmercial  article  is  doubtlees  the  product  also 
of  the  Tatfria  itidioa  or  Gum  copal  tree,  and 
the  y.  Koxbnrghii,  which  yield  aknost  a 
picdady  aimilar  lesin.  For  ordinary  purpoaes, 
these  va?  be  used  iodifierentiy ;  hut  where 
purity  is  demanded,  oopal  is  almost  insoluble, 
while  aniroe  is  wholly  soluble  in  aleohol — 
Eow^le.  Mr.  Jiorri9(m*§y  Compendious  Descrip- 
Ham,  J>r$.  Jiotom  :  a Shaugkntisy^  Foulkner. 
figeUbU  Kimgdom  287.  Fook.  6ee  Vateria, 
Gums  and  Resins. 

ANIMISHA.  SA^sc.  The  hindu  gods  are 
sappoaed  by  the  hind  us  to  be  exempt  from 
the  neceasity  of  winking  their  eyes.  Hence  a 
deity  ia  called  Animi$ha^  one  whose  eyes  do  not 
twinkle.  There  are  other  marks  which  distin- ' 
ir«sh  divine  from  mortal  bodies.  They  cast  no 
•ladow,  they  are  exempt  from  perspiration, 
they  reranin  unsoiled  by  dust,  they  float  on  (he 
canh  without  touching  ft,  and  the  garlands 
tier  wear  stand  erect,  the  fiowers  remaining 
owidiered. — WmianC%  Story  of  Nala,  p.  248. 

ANIMUS,  Latin,  the  breath  of  life  breathed 
iito  man's  nostrils,  is  the  Ranch  of  the  Hebrews, 
tke  Xah  of  Arabia,  and  among  the  Greeks, 
Abimua^  Anima  and  Spiritus  boiu);  the  terms 
noagit  the  KomanS'  In  their  designation  of 
*«^  Tarious  prophets,  mahomedans  style  Mo.«ps 


the  Kalam-AlUh,  the  word  of  God.  Abrahim 
the  Kalil-al-Allah,  friend  of  God,  and  Jeaus 
Ckrist  is  the  BuhAlliih,  the  Spirit  of  God.  Ia 
this  view,  it  irtertifies  the  everh&sting  soul, 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  breath  of  life. 
The  New  Testament  indicntes  three,  soul, 
spirit,  and  life,  but  in  Engliah  there  is  no  settled 
mode  of  speaking  of  these  three,  for  a  man  ia- 
said  to  die ;  in  a  shipwreck,  every  soul  is  said 
to  perish,  and  a  person  ceasing  to  live  ia  do* 
scribed  as  departing,  the  mahomedan  passing 
away  and  depHrture. — Ed. 

ANIPIPUL.     Ddm.      Jaju^^I    Fieva 
religiose. —  linn. 

ANl  PpOLlA  MABM.     Tam.  Adansonia' 
digitatn. 

AN-IRAN,  the  non  Arian  people.   Sec  Cyc. 
ANIS.     Hind.     Adhatoda  vasiua. 

ANI8AK00LY  MARA.    Can.    Alangium 
decaietalum. 

ANISAY.  Tam.  (qu.  Avisa})  AgaU  grandi- 
flora. 

ANISEED.    English. 


ADeesoun  ... 
Kadis-MaQis?  ... 
Mahori... 
TBarmoun  tnabah 
Anys    ... 

Common  Anise  ... 

Aniseacl...  .«• 

Sonfi*. 

Qraines  d*  Anis  ... 

Ani8  ...  •  •  • 

Anison 

Aoiaa  .. 

Aoisi    ff  ... 


...       .•■ 

••• 


An.    Sonf...  ...  Hnrn- 

Bali,    Aaioe...  ...       It. 

Beno.    Andis-manist  ...     Jav. 

BUBM.     Mnngfl „ 

DuT.  I  Pimpinella  anisnm.  Lat. 
Ewe.  I  AniBum „ 

Jira-manis   ...     MaIiAT. 

fiasian-4*rumi ...  Pbbs. 

Anis,...             ...  Port, 

l^ata phasph a     ...  Sa ks. 

Sombu ...          ...  Tam. 

PeddaSadapa    ...  Txl. 

Sonapu ...          ,..  ^ 


DUK. 

:fe. 

Gee* 

Ob. 

Qua. 

HlMB. 


The  plant  producing  these  anoaU,  aromatio^ 
pungent,  fragrant,  aweciiah  aeeds,  is  the  I'inipi'^ 
nella  amsna[i  of  the  Apiacese  of  Lindley  whick 
is  enltivated  in  the  Levant,  ail  over  Europe  and 
in  China.  They  are  an  agreeable  oarminativa 
nnd  3rield  on  distillation  a  volatile  oil,  and  a 
fixed  oil  by  pressure,  England  takes  about  50 
tons  at  S5«.  to  50a.  the  cwt.  The  Bali,  and 
Javanese  terms  may  poaail^y  designate  the  Star 
Anise. — Voigt^  81.  Ftyeiable  Kingdom  376. 
O'Skaughnmy  868.  Dr9.  Htddeil,  Jdamm, 
Favlkner,  Pools. 

ANlStlED^TREE.  Eno.  Illiotuin  aniaainm. 

ANISEED  OIL.  Oil  of  froit  of  Pimpinella 
anisum. 

ANICUT.  Tamil:  literally  dam-built,  a 
name  given  in  Sonthem  India  to  a  dam  or 
weir  thrown  across  a  tiver  to  dam  up  the  water. 
The  grandest  is  that  across  the  Godavery  meff 
about  seven  miles  long,  but  others  dam  up  the 
waters  of  the  Kistnah.  the  Palar,  the  Coleroon, 
the  Toomboodra  and  the  Pennar. 

ANI-GUNDAMANI MAKAM.  Tam.  Ad- 
cnnnibpra  pavonine.  Its  seeds  are  the  muni. 

ANIL:     Port.     Sp.    Indigo. 

ANIM.     See  Pvcs* 
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ANISE,  STAB. 


ANISONEMA  MULTIFLOHA. 


ANIMALLY,  Uterallj  elephant  hills, a  moun- 
tain tract  in  the  €oUectorate  of  Cotanbatore,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  The 
mountains  are  covered  by  valuable  forest  trees, 
which  at  one  time  were,  worked  with  an  annual 
profit  of  about  Ks.  50,000,  and  there  are  many 
beautiful  woods  suited  for  turnery.  The  wild 
animak  are  the  elephant,  tiger,  leopard,  bear, 
hyena,  wild  dojr^  bison,  sambur,  spotted  and 
barking  and  hog  deer:  also  the  wild  goat. 
They  are  occupied  by  a  race  of  hill*men  the 
Karder,  open,  independent,  straight-forward 
men,  simplb  and  obeying  their  Mopens  or 
Chiefs  implicitly.  They  arc  strong  built,  active, 
with  woolly  hair  and  'something  of  Uie  African 
features,  and  file  their  front  teeth  to  a  point* 
The  women  wear  enormous  circles  of  pith  in 
the  lobes  of  their  ears,  which  they  distend  down 
to -their  shoulders.  A  black  monkey  is  their 
greatest  dainty.— Z/.  Col.  Hamilton,  in  lUeris. 

AN18E,  STAB.     llUcium  anisatum. 


Tt.i, 


ft 

n 


Badian-i-khatai,  An.  Pers.  {  Badian... 
Pa-oo  ha  hue! 

hiam...  ...  Chin 

Chinese  Anise  ...  Knq.  . 
Star           p      ...  f, 

Anas  phul         ...  DuK. 


...     HiNIX 

Skimmi Jap. 

Adas  Mania.  Malkal. 
Badian-i-khatai.  Pirns. 
Aaaaipu  ...Tam.  ?Tel. 


The  Star  Anise  is  the  fruit  of  the  Illicium 
anisatnm  of  Linnmus,  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
which  grows  in  several  places  in  the  South 
£astem  parts  of  Asia,  in  China,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,   and  the  countries  extending  from 
China    to   Japan  from   23^^  to   35   N.   L. 
The  name  is  given  from  the  clustering  siar  like 
form  assumed  by  the  capsixtes  or  pods,  ^ye  to 
twelve  in  number,  joined  together  at  one  end 
and  diverging  in  rays,  f^enerally  five.     These 
are  used  all  over  the  East,  as  a  eondiment. 
They  are  prized  for  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  them,  and  for  their  aromatie  taste.     The 
barks  have  a  more  aromatic  flavour  than  the 
seeds,  but  they  are  not  so  sweet.     In  China, 
their  most  common  use  is   to   season  sweet 
dishes :  In  Japan  they  are  placed  on.  the  tombs 
of  friends  and  presented  as  offerings   in  the 
temples.    They  are  chiefly  exported  direct  to 
India,  England,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  at  the 
average  value  of  8^  dollars  per  picul.  In  185Cr, 
695  piculs  were  exported  from  Canton,  valued 
at  8,200  Spanish  dollars.     In  India  they  are 
much  used  in  seasoning  curries  and  flavouring 
native  dishes,  and  large  quantities  are  used  in 
Europe  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs.  3,000 
piculs  of  anise  are  exported    annually   from 
Cainbodia,  and,   in  1848,  81  piculs  of  oil  of 
Aniseed,  valued  at  11,900  dollars  were  exported 
from  Canton.    In  preparing  a  spirit  of  anise, 
the  Star  Anise,  may  be  used  instead  of  common 
anise.     In  England,  it  is  from  this  fruit  that  | 
the  oil  of  anise  is  prepared,  nnd  it  imparts  the  | 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  AuisetiQ  do  Bourdcaux. —  I 
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Morrison.  Simmoudi,  Faulknsr.  (ySkaupk^eny. 
Benff»  Fhar,  p.  421.  FegeMle  Kingdom  S3. 

ANISOCHILUS  CARNOSUM.     JTalL 

Syn. 

Lavandula  carnosa.    Linn. 

Plectranthus  camosus.    Sm, 

P.  dubius.     Spr. 

P.  Crassifolius.    Hort. 

P.  Strobiliferus.    Roxb.  Hi.  23. 

Coleus  dpicatus.    Benth.  W.  J,  Rh, 

Thick-leaved  Laven-         !  Kanuwalli 
der...  ...     Kno  j  Pindi  bandji 

LitakUpangeri...  Duk.  Pindi  booda 
Kat-karka...  Mai^aia  |  Buga-ohettu 
Ki^rpurawaUi    ^.    Tam.  | 

Of  thier  genus  of  the  Lamiaceae,  V«igt  oidy 
gives  this  species,  bnt  W^ht  also  figures  A. 
albidum,  A.  dysopbylloides,  A.  puFpureuiiiy  and 
A  suffruticosum.  It  is  used  in  native  medicine. 
It  has  small  bluish  puiple  flowers  and  grows 
among  the  Circar  mountains  and  at  Taong 
Dong.— i^offd.  m.  23.  Yoigt.  450.  Aituli^, 
Useful  Flemis. 

ANISOMELES  MALIBAWCA  R.  Br, 

Syn. 

Nepeta  Malibarica.    Linn. 
Stachys         „  Sieb. 

Ajuga  fruticosa.    Rgxh.iii.l. 


Oao-^aban  of  Bohbat.  |  Hadberi Tam. 

Bootan  Kooaham.  Sarsc.  I  Moga  biraka     ...       „ 

Pema-ratti Tax.  j  Chinna  mmbheri  Tel. 

Betti  Pema-rettU    .  n     \ 

A  plant  with  a  very  fetid  odour,  of  the  West 
Indies,  Mauritius,  the  peninsulaa  of  India  and: 
of  Malacca  and  Java.  In  the  W;  ladieay  the 
entire  pknt  is  deemed  emenagogue  and  natives 
of  India  use  the  leaves  internally  in  dysentery. 
-^Voigt.  460.  O'Shaughnessy  482.  Ve^eUOU 
Kingdom*  57 S'  Ainslie.    Roxltiii.  1. 

ANldOMKLlliS  OVATA.    R.  Br. 

Syn, 

Anisomeles  disticha.    Eegne, 


Ajuga 

BalloU 

Nepeta  „ 

„  Amboinica. 

Marrubinm  Indicum. 
Ballot  a  Mauritian  a. 


Roxb»  iiif  2. 

L.  Mont, 

Bl. 

Linn. 

Bur/n, 

Pers, 


A  plant  of  Ceylon,  peninsular  India,  Bengal, 
and  Nepaul,  with  a  strong  cam phoraceoua  smell.. 
"-Boxb.  fif",  2.   Foigl.  460. 

ANlSOPHYliiUM  ZETLANICUM. 
Welipiyanna.     Singh. 

A  tree  of  the  western  and  northern  parts  o( 
Ceylon,  its  timber  is  used  for  common  house 
building  purposes.  -  Afendis, 

ANNESLEA  FRA(5HlANS..  IFall,  a  Moul. 
mein  tree  with  small  whitish  yellow  fragrant 
flowers. —  Voigi.  91. 

ANISONEMA  MULTIFLOBA,  a.  w.  Syn, 
of  Phyllanlhus  multillora,  Willd.^ 


AXKCKl'S. 


ANKA   PURNA   DEVr. 


ANISU.  Guz.  ANISUM'  Lat.  ANISUN. 
Abab.  Hinp.  P£E8.  ^^^)  Pimpinella 
Asisiiin.     Aniseed. 

ANTAMKA  BHIMa,  a  prince  ocjebrated 
m  Oraaa.  He  tmfortUDateljr  killed  a  brahmin 
mmd  lie  xaiaed  nttaDecont  temples  in  expaation. 
Heabo  amiowed  Jug^irtiiiiatb  (Jogba*aatba). 
See  Inaeripkioii*  p.  3S0.  Cy.  of  Sup.  Ind. 

ANITATA^HAMMA,  a  class  of  priestly 
misdemeanours,  of  the  buddhists  of  Ceylon. — 
iJjr^^tf  BMiem  Monaekiim.  p.  433 

AKfALI  Sans.  One  of  the  hinda  forms  of 
reapeetful  obeisance,  it  is  the  Dandawat  of  the 
South  of  India.  The  head  is  slightly  bowed, 
the  palms  of  the  hands  are  brought  together 
and  raised  laterally  to  th|»  middle  ^f  the 
forehead,  so  'that  the  tips  of  the  thumbs  only 
«re  in  oontact  with  it.-^iftidL  TAe«i.  Vol.  w, 
p,  108. 

ANIZEH,  a  tribe  pf  Arabs,  who  are  cDf  the 
?ery  ancieut  Khsser^'  or  Khezerj  Arab  tribes. 

ANXAL-AMMAy  one  of  the  yiil^e;gQda  of 
the  peninsular  uf  India. 

ANJANA,  gi;An(UGither  of  Gautama*  See 
JBurmah. 

ANJANA-KAHLOO  also  UNJU.NCLE. 
Tam.  Antimony. 

ANJAB,  a  part  of  Cutch. 

ANJASl  KULISI.    See  Hindoo. 

A2^J£-D£VA,  or  DEP^  an  Island  i  miles 
off  the  Canara  Coast,  in  lat.  }i^  45'  S.  abqut 
a, mile  Xon^—JSorMmrgh* 

AKJiB.    Psaa.    ^^.)    Kg«. 

iLSSthlSu  %w.  Tax.  Artocarpus  hirsuts. 

ANJSNOA  or  AN9INTfiN6A,  w  Ibe 
Mabbar  Coa^t,  ia  Iflt  .6''  M^  V.  LoDf^  U^ 
4S'  E^  The  woid  is  a  /e(»ruptjan  of  the  two 
Timil  words  u^jee  taynkul  or  five  eoeoa 
traas,  Thepkasa  waa  for  ma9y  yaaia  an  £aglish 
UciBtj  and  of  a<MMe  note  in  former  days. 
It  ia  wow  desolate  apd  Resetted.  The  miaa  of 
She  PortQguese  ebureh  and  fort,  atjli  exist. 
C^flse^  the  His^pB»  was  born  atAujsngo. 
— JhrM  Orimhl  Mi^moirt^'  dike  Maymd*t 
Mmiarif  ff  ike,  hiie9.^H.  JOruiy,  Coekm. 
JtfiaraforpA. 

ANJOWN.?    Hind.    Bishops' <Weed. 

AHJUN.    Mah.    Hardwickiabinata. 

ANJiJHA  also  KUJRPA.  Iffaiu  JMemeayloa 

'llBOlortDIII. 

ANiURU,  tfoiF-nib.  ;Fif as  «ica,  L.--»iJ, 
a.  5SB. 
ANKABOSA.    eo?r^-^,  Leea  staphylea  j 

MLl  fiS8. 
ANKBR.    Gbb.    Anchor. 
ANKERBOY£>f.     iQaa.    Buoys. 
ANKLSTS.    £jiQi<iaH. 


Khfi-Xhal.  JU^Ji^        Kapu... 


•  *• 


Tam, 
Tac, 


Anklets  of.  gold,  silver)  brass,  copper,  dene 
horn,  the  metals  U-iug  solidly  massive  and 
as  chainsi  are  in  use  in  all  eastern  coun* 
tries,  amongst  hindus  aad  mahomedans*  Oc- 
casionally a  grown  man  of  th|e  Jiindua 
may  be  seen  with  a  small  gold  or  silver 
rini  *ut  in  general  they  are  restricted  to 
wo9en  find  children.  The  (Custom  has  doubt- 
less b^een  through  aU  ages,  and^  t^vy  are  alluded 
to  in  Josh,  xiii,  16:  I^.  in,  16  and  18.  Jo 
some  cases  those  of  some  of  the  bindiis  are 
inconveniently  massive,  and  heavy  rinas, 
usually  of  silver  set  wi^i  a  frmgtot  small  bella, 
are  often  worn  by  hijQdu  ladies.  Allusion  is 
made  to  a  tinkling  >iith  the  feet.  Hiudo^ 
WQipen  wefir  Ipose  ornaments  one  above  another 
on  their  ankles,  which,  at  every  motion  of  tho 
feet,  produce  a  tinUing;XM)ise.     To^  pari. 

AN K LONG,  the  musical  bamboos  of  Java. 

ANKOBAR,  described  by  Dr.  Kirk  in 
journey  from  Tajoura,  £oiid.  Geo. — Trant. 
184^.^0^.  X.     See  Kirk. 

ANKOLAMU— S.     t^r*«)^\    Alangium 

dfcapatalgmi  L^m.'^B.  ii.  fi02.-^A.  hc^xaps- 
talum* 
ANKOOS.  P£R8.  Hind.    ^^^^J  Ankaq^i, 

Sansg.  Arpe.  GrecjE :  Cuspis,  liatiii  :  Hendoo, 
Siiigh.  The  goad  and  guiding  rod  of  aii 
elephant  driver,  in  shape  resembling  a  small 
boai«hobk.  It  is  ^figured  in  the  medals  of 
Caraoolhi  of  the  identical  form  in  use  at  the 
pvesent  day  ia  India. 

AN:KO*RUTE.  Tan.  ^sfir-pilanL..  Tricho- 
aanthes.palmata.    iZojr^. 

ANMAIL.    Tam.    Pavo  crislatus. 

AN^A,  an  Rest  Indian  ooin^  .aixteen  to  a 
rupee  and  equal  to  about  thraa  half  pence. 
Sng.    See  Esnam.  Gapda* 

ANNA    BUQDI.  Tam.    Green  copperas. 
ANNAI  KABAI  MARAM,    also  OADDY 
Id  ARAM.    Tam.     Odina  woodlar. 

ANNANAS.    Guz.    and  Hind.    ^^UJj 

Pine  Apple. 

ANNA  PURNA  DEVI,  a  goddess  in 
hindu  mythology.  In  the  modern  repreaents- 
tions  of  this  beneficent  form,  of  Parvati,  she  js 
described  as  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  standing, 
or  sitting  on  the  /©/«#,  or  water-lily.  She  baa 
two  arms,  and  in  one  handliolds  a  spoon,  in 
the  other  a  dish.  In  her  dress  she  is  decorated 
like  the  other  modern  images  of  Diirga.  Anna 
Purna  is  a  household  goddess,  and  is  extensively 
worshipped  by  the  hindus.  Her  name  implies 
the  goddess  who  .fills  with  food,  and  they 
believe  that  a  sincere  worshipper  of  her  Will 
jiever  want  rice.  She  is  possibly  the  Anna  of 
Babylon  and  she  has  been  considered  as  the 
prototype  of  the  Anna  Perenna  of  the  Romans, 
wh0as  ^Varro  places  in  the  same  rank  with 
Pallas  and  Ceres,  and  who  .was  dei^l  and 
held  in  lii|{h  esteem  ly  the  Soman  f  eopb^  ta 
#1 


iNooETSisrs  LA  rrroLius. 


ANOINTING. 


consequence  of  having  supplied  them  with  food 
w>jen    they    retired     into    Mount    Aventine. 
Besi'^ea  the  great  similarity  of  names,   there  is 
a  singular  coincidence   in   the   tines  of  their 
worship,  the  festiVals  of  Anna   Purna  taking 
place  in  the  early  part   of  the  increase  of  the 
tnoon  in  the  month  Choitru  (partly  in  Ma^i^h,) 
and  those  of  the*  Roman  goddess  on  the  Ides 
of  March.     In  India^sheis  known  simply  tis 
Anna^   also   as  Anna  Puma,  or  Anna  l)e?Hti. 
In   his  hymn  addressed  to  her  by  the  Rishi 
A gastya,  she  is  personified  as  Pltu  or  material 
.ood.     ANNA  PUBNA  is  Sans,  from  &nn&, 
'^ood,  and  p55rna  full.    Another  word   is  ftuna, 
^ood|  and  prashana,  feeding.     See  Cyc.  of  Ind. 
iBiipp.  ii.  Art.  Hindu,  p.    8625 :  Inscriptions 
876.  Colem.  Mvth. 
ANNASO.     It.     Pine  Apple. 
AN  NEE,  a  Tibetan  nun. 
ANNELIDA,   of   Cuvier,  from  annulua  a 
ring,  as  an  example  of  which  the  ringed  form 
of  the  common  earth  worm  inlty  be  indicated. 
The  leeches,   the  Hirudinidsey  are    numerous 
throughout  the  hot  moist  parts  of  Asia.     The 
Planaria  also  occurs,  near  Madras.— 'fir^,  C'^rc. 
*  Mad.  Lit  Journ,  ' 

ANNESLEYA  HORRIDA,      . 
JuwuR  Kashm. 

This  plant  is  common  in  the  lake  of  Kashmir. 
I£8  broad  round  leaf  lies  on  the  water  like  that 
of  the  lotus,  its  under  surface  being  covered 
-with  numerous  hard,  sharp  and  hooked  spionlse. 
— Adventures  (/  a  La4/y  im  Tariaty,  Mr*. 
Barrey.  VoL  l,p.  2^8. 

ANNESLEYA  SPJllfOSA.  J?ox&.  Syn.  of 
Eurvnle  ferox.  Salisb. 

ANNESLEY,  Da.,  afterwards  Sir  James, 
a  medical  officer  of  the  Maflras  Army  who 
rose  to  be  the  head  of  the  Medical  Board. 
Author  of  Bemarks  on  the  diseases  of  India, 
Lon.  8  vols.  8vo. — Description  of  Indian 
diseases,  I  toU— D/\  Buist*$  Caiahgne. 

ANODA,  a  genus  of  the  Mahacese  of  which 
A.  acerifolia,  Dilleniana,  bastata  and  triangu- 
laris are  mentioned,  formerly  placed  '  under 
the  genus  Sida.^—rbt^jf.  115. 

;     ANOGEISSUS  ACUMINATUS.    WalL 

Couocarpus  acnmioatus,  RoJth,  iil  44d. 

PacW  i»au«      ..^    Tjil.  j  Pau«hi  mauu Tax. 

I     This  tree  is   met  with  in  several  parts  of 

India.     Itt  timber  Is  good,  durable,  and  fit  for 

house    buildiiig    purposes.     That    from    the 

,  Godavery  is  described  as   a  very    hard  strong 

MiDXiitt.^Raxb.  M.  443.   Voljl.  Capiaim  Bed- 

« 

i     AI706WSSUS  LATIFOUUB.     W'^IL 
Oonocarpus  latifolius;  iicjtb,  ii.  447. 
Shell  aana Tsfc. 


This  timber  tree  grows  bt  Cfaillanne, 
Islamabad,  in  the  Kennery  jungles,  the  ^alleys 
of  the  Concan  rivers  near  their  sources,  the 
inland  Dekhan  hilts,  and  in  the  Dehra  Dhoon. 
The  timber,  if  kept  dry,  is  good  and  *  dorable. 
Near  the  Godavery,  the  wood  it  said  to  be  one 
of  the  hardest  in  the  forests.  It  grows  to  an 
enormous  site.  Axles  of  carts  are  generally 
made  of  this  wood.  Box6*  ii.  442.  Foig^.  38. 
Cafitain  Beddatne, 

ANOINTING,  a  form  of  installation,  whieh 
is  practised  in  England  but  seems  to  hnye  been 
of  Eastern  ori$^in,  derived  perhaps  from  the 
Assyrians,     it  is  the  **  matah*'.  ^m»>^   of  the 

Arabs,  hence  the  hebrew  Messiah.     In  Bajput- 
anah  "  anointing'*  appears  to  have  been,  in  all 
ages,  the  mode  of  installation.     The  nngnent 
on  this  occasion  is  of  sandal- wood  and  atr  of 
roses  made  into  a  paste,  or  very  thick  ointment, 
of  which  a  little  is  placed  upon  the  forehead  with 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  band,  and  then 
the  jewels,  the  aigrette  and   necklace  are  tied 
on.     Amongst  the  earliest  notices  of  ttiis  cere- 
monial is  that  in  Genesis  xiviii.  when  Jacob 
rose  up .  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the 
stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow,  and  set 
it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poufbdoil  upon  the  top 
of  it.    The  bramhuns  anoint  their  stone  images 
with  oil  before  bathing,  and  some  anoint  them 
with  sweet-scented  oil.    This  practice  probably 
arises  out  of  the  customs  of  the  hindoos,  and 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  referred  to  their  idolatry. 
Anointing  penona,  as  an  aet.  of  homage,  hao 
been   transferred   to  their    idols.  .  There    ara 
resemblances  betwiit  the  Jewish  and  hindoo 
methods  of  and  times  for  anointing.     Oil  ia 
applied  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  till  it  rraebes 
all  the  limbs,  it'  ia  ealled  abhyanga,  which  is 
noticed  in  Psalm,  e.  xix.  iii.  2.    '  It  is  Kke 
the  pieeious  ointiiient  upon  the  heed,  that  wont 
down  to  the  skirts  of  his  ffsrmeiit.'     Agiin,  «-fi 
are  told  in  Mark  liv.  3,  that  ther»  eame  a 
woman,  having  an  alafeaeter  boi  of  oifttment  of 
spikenard,  very  prebioys;  and  she  brake  the 
box,  and  poured  it  en  his  head  ;  and  powrin^i^ 
sweet-scented    oil   on    the    head   ia  ooaiiium 
amongst  hindns.    At  the  close  of  the  festiiml 
in  honour  of  Doorga,  the  hin<foos   worship 
the  VBmarried  daughters  of    bramhaas,   and 
amongst  other  cerebonies  ponr  aweet««cented 
oil  on  their  heads*    Amongst  thehindoa^  tbm 
eeremonial  ia  attended  to  after  sickness,  wfaiob 
Pioim  xiv.  7,  mentions  thns:   'the  God  hath 
anointed   thee  with  the  oil  of  gladnesa.'   And 
hindus,  fasting,  in  sickness,  or  sorrow,  ahstaiQ 
from  the  daily  anointing  of  the  body  with  oil., 
and  again  anoint  on  recovery  as  %  8amnrt  xii. 
20,  vrhere  *  David  arose  from  the  earth,   and 
washed,  and  anointed  himself,  and  changed  hia 
apparel,  and  came  into  the  house  of-  tlie  Lori!, 
and  worshipped/    Bathing,  anointing  the  body 
^  with  oil;  and  changing  the  apparel^  are,  amon^ 
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ANOKA  BCTICULATA. 


AKOnAtBA. 


Ail  HiBdM*,  tie  first  oiitvftrd  •i|:3ia  ^  ix>mmg 
Mil  of  a  ttate  of  Moftminf »  or  ttdine8fti^l\»d'4 
aBfatdtim,  Foi.  11,  f .  5€8. 
ANOLA^   Hm^.  9yf  Fhsto  ef  EmbUea 

vSdttalk;  tha  Einblid  Myrebalian  or  ^i>llbn- 
lliiiseiiiblica.  It  i»  rowidkh,  iilackisb^gtey,  very 
wrinkled,  obscurely  srit-sided  ;.  tktit  three-celled, 
tach  alfeU^  wl>th  two  »hiuk)g  aeeda— 0*/Sii^tf^* 

AICOMADASSA,  accoFding  to  tbe  Singba- 
kae  bnddhists,  a  Budha  previous  to  Gotama. 
^Bydef^i  Xastem  ii(maBhi9m,  p.  4S3. 

ANON  ACE  Jl,  a  tro()iea(  order  of  plants, 
ebiefly  inhabiting  Ameriea  and  tbe  East  Indies. 
Tbe  order  imcludes  about  15  genera  and  250 
spedes,  more  tban  half  of  which  occur  in  India. 

tJfBria*««  •..,  42 
Guatieriiu..  •*«  17 
OTopb<Ea,f«     ...       2 

LobottarpiUK  ...  1 
Pattooia.  • 


•>« 


«•• 


•*• 


••• 


Uaona^*. 
Artobotrya. 
Paiyaitbia...  .«« 
Hyaloatamtiia  ..«. 
and 


88 
6 
1 
1 


2  1  SaccopetalnniL  ••*       1 

Hooker  and  Thomaoii  dtseribe  li3  apeoies. 
Ihej  an  all  trees  or  f biube,  «^tb  a  powerfnl 
aromatitt  taate  aad  aoidjii  fsniishiDg  esteemed- 
sdible  fr«ita>  Of  ndMob  tbe  ooslani  apple^  sotir^ 
se^  eweel  eep,.  and  ballock  bett^  may  be  nam* 
cA — Wmgi^  13.  if  wid  T, 

ANOMA  OUBKLMOiilA.  Milb.  Ateee 
ef  Pensi.  wilb  a  sueeolent  fruit  of  a  dark  purple 
aolM9  ceniaittittg  a  sefi  sweet  mucilage,  and 
ftaah  aataamad  by  ilM  PeniviaDs<  it  was 
iModnoed  fiito  India  in  \M^\^BJ^d€U. 
Y^9i,  14. 

AliOBA  )iURICA.TA,  Lmn.  The  Soor^ 
aep.  cvee  of  the  West  Indies'  ie  ctdtieated  in 
lai^^  and  (FeaaaseHm,  end  has  large  yeNowisfa 

«^b  a  viaotis  emeH.  The 
iblea  tbe  enstard-epple,  ripene  in 
1^  an4^  bears  enly  ones  a  ]f«iir.  It  grows^ 
taabMt  Hie  eane  eiee  as  the  ballbek  heart, 
kef  a  ftreeniel^  cntoar  when  ripe,  and  has  a 
niqgli-tliDnDyappe&aMnee:  theflaTonr  is  very 
r,  diflfering  from  tbe  other  species  of  ibe 
4be  sseBl  uto^nibles  tbat  of  black 
'}  ibeeeeds  are  sfanihr  to-  those  of  the 
wstaiii  eppto.  the  wood  Sa  Mtirkft.'^RiddHi, 
m.  m.  JmM  R$poH$-/  r^icif,  14.  ff^oh  /.  9i 
r.  f.  114.    VtgeiMkU  KUtj^dm,  26. 

ANOlSfA  BETICULATA,    linn. 
ieaaaa !  Bavo,  Hui^ 


•••  ••• 


i.< 


9* 
If 


^Manna      ...    .ifllAnAV- 

BamaSiifr Sa»9* 

hSibnh Siiiou. 

BaAia  ttta  mtanm.  ^aii. 
>  If     tf '  ofaelttt...  THj* 
Banui.chalta.«tf    •••  »»• 


OdiMitfee.deiivnsils  a|ifoifia^aad  Eogw 

fteat  ..tbe  rappe taMee  of  ita  dark 

Wmm^Uk^i  ufAfmk'  Jt  iaiebe.aa#t;wiih  ia 


size,  ift  ripens  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  soil 
sweetish  and  "pnlpy  and  is  not  mech  esteemed 
by  Europeans. — y^iirs/t«,  S32.  Drs,  MidMt  anB 
Ma90it.  Bomf/ay  l^rodUein.  Jf .  E.  J,  BeporU* 
H.  /.  ti  Tk,  H5.     Craw/urd's  Dktionary,- 

,  ANONA  SC^UAMOSA.  ].imm.  E<»b,  it,  6^7. 


••• 


Shaeifa... 
liuoa... 
Meba.;. 
Ata  ?... 
Ame-aa     ... 
Au'Za       ..« 
Ifa-nat  f  .... 
8ito  Phal .. . 
Swotft  Sop  .. 
Cu«tard  apple 
Mteoa-papoa 
Buwah^nona 
Nona 


•••. 


.    Ar. 
Bbmo. 


,    DUKH. 
fil^LAT. 


Sri  Kaya   MalaT. 

Mauoa „ 

Attlia  mars  ..  MaXeal. 
Sri-ki^aT:..     ., 
Astai-chieha    .. 
Auta-chJka 

fiita 

Oanda-gutea    .. 
Attia  ... 

Siri  Eaya...     . 
Sita  palJam 
SitaphVlani  . 


n 

Sans. 

Sinea* 

Sum. 
Tam. 
Tist. 


This  small  tree  with  ita  delicious  fruity 
grows  freely^  even  wild,  in  tropical  pArta 
of  the  soutb-eaet  of  Asiat  though  ptigia- 
ally  from  tropical  America.  It  grows  wild 
near  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekban.  The  fruit 
ie  wholesome  and  pleasant,,  and  being  per- 
fectly free  from  aefd  may  be  giren  to  auch 
delicate  people  as  dare. not  irantnre  on  ptbers 
of  a  different  nature*  li  is  delicioue  to  tbe 
taste,  and  on-  oocasiona  of  famine,  baa  lite; 
rally  proved-  the  staff'  of  life  to  the  nativea. 
It  was  cultivated  in  Pegu  ia  the  Burmese  time 
to  a  great  extent^  and  with  much  success,  on 
the  slopee  ef  the  bills  about  Prome  on  botb 
sides  of  tbe  river.  Since  Btitisb  occupation  of 
the  country,  these  plantations  bave  fallen  into 
neglect,  and  supplieaof  the  fruit  are  furnished 
to  a  much  more  limited  extent,  as  the  plants 
now  receive  no  care  ;  the  fruit  will  soon  be- 
come scarce..  This  and  similaa  sub-aeid  fruits 
form  a  considerable  article  of  food  to  tbe  Bur- 
mese, to  whom  they  serve  as  a  substitute  fo|r 
fibsh-meat,  bein(i;  eaten  with  rice  aa  an  ordinary 
article  of  their  daily  provisions..  Tbe  tree  when 
cultivated  and  pruned  during  the  hot  sea- 
8on»  produces  fruit  afterw«urds  of  double  the 
usual  sise.  Tlie  leaves  have  a  disagreeable 
odour,  and  the  seeds  contain  an  acnd  prin- 
ciple fatal  to  insectj^,  on  which  account  tbe 
natives  of  India  use  them  powdered  and  mixed 
with  the  flour  of  gram  (Cicer  arietinum)  for 
washing  the  hair."  A  few  leaitesand  sbmp 
seeds  pui  into  a  bed  infested  witb  bugs  have 
been  said  to  dispel  tlieae  pests  immediately.— *- 
Hojfle.  Sihidk,  ^.  ^tedin  Uieful  IPUtnU.. 
McGleltand.  BiddelL  Crait^urd.-^jimlie,  f. 
2^2.—]Ualeolm*i  Trawh  in  Souih  tutUerndKa, 
r.  Up.  180.'  roigl^  14.  Hook.  /.  a  Tkomtof^ 
lis.  Cal.  CaL  Ea,  1862.  Bombay  Fr$dMM%. 

ANOBATHA»  also  called-  ANORATHA 
BAUMEN. '  He  establkbed  Ifuddbism  «i  Pa- 
gan: in  Blinnab/'and    built  all  the  tempkn 


pi  ^Mft  of  lli«i;ta<il9iM..MfiL:^nnv* }a  s.  lufie I  th«N>-^^(W«f ■  9.  See-faigtn'. 

lis.:  IC  a 


ANSUJ5. 


2LNT. 


AN(£TOCH[LUS    SETACEUS.     Wanna  \  behig  too  tliiok,   eiron]?  nod  amtottW.;;   ite 


IRaJA,  Singh,   kiug  of  the  fore&t.     A  Ce)loii ' 
-Of  chid. 

ANOU,  SuMA^PRAM.  •  Gomuto* 

ANS.  Hind.  Teriijinji)i|i  tomentooa.   W^n4 

.    AN-S,   a   tribe   of  Arabia  in  -tbe  time  of 
HahoBied.     See  As  wad. 
ANSA,  Qansc.    Portion. 
ANSANA,  Sans.   Portion  of  a  portion  of 
Kriaiina,   as   Fiiraniatnia,  or  supreme   spirit* 
See  Chaitonya. 

.  ANOSPORUM  MONOCEPHAtiUM,  Nm, 
one  of  jtiie  Cyperaceee,  ia  Scmburgh's  ^ypems 
•nonocephalus  andlhe  Gotlioobi-of  Bengal. 

ANSEB^  the  goose,  the  hans  of  India,  of 
which  species  A.  CJygnoides  :  A.  Cinereus  :  and 
A.  brachyrynchus  are.  known  in.  .India  aiidthe 
Punjab.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  A.  Indica 
occurs  at  Siligori.  The  domestic  goose  of 
India  is  a  hybrid  between  A.  €ygnoides  and 
A,  Cinereua. — Hvokt^^'s  Him.  Jcurn  :  Vol.  i, 
jfaffe  399*  Catal.  OdL  Mutemn,  See  Cygninfe. 
Ov/ose. 

•  ANBER  CJYGNOmBS,  see  Pdlicanns  iiifla- 
tifrons. 

ANfSTRUTHEIi,    c    b.,    Major  General 
Thdip,   of  nn  o\d   Bcottisii  family,   an   offi- 
cer of  the  Madras  artillery   from  1825   till  hi^ 
xetircment 'from  the  service.     His   chief  efforts 
in  early  life  wefre  directed  to   the  introdadtion 
of  iron  gun  carriaeres,  to  the  redaction  of  the 
"weiKht  of  guiTs.     He  joined  the  army  engaged 
in  the  China  war  cff  1841  and   at  Chusan  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese  and  detahied  for 
isix  months.     Was  at  the  takhig  of  Amoy,   re- 
'capture   of  "Clhuaan  ;  the  batde  of  Chin-h^, 
the  attack  on  Wooson^,  at  tifaapoo,  Niugpn, 
Tsekee,  Shanghte  and  Cbinkiangfoo.  lie  served 
as  Lord  Gougfh's  aid-de-camp  at  the  battles  of 
Ohiilianwallah  and  Goozerat,  and  subsequently 
tinder  Sir  Harry   Smith    in    Kafllrland.     He 
subsequently  served  tinder  Sir  Scndamoro 'Steel, 
K*  0.  B-,  in  the  second  fiurmese  war. 

ANSUS,  an    island  in  the  £n^ern  Archi 


womien  yery  good  looking  s  and  Mime  ehildr^M 
with  very  regular  soft  fiicea^  anri  long  pendtfrt 
fiurifng  hm' — Journal  qt  ^  ^^^  Jfrch.  J^n€ 
1 8 52,  p.  330*  1-2  and  3.    See  Abela :  rapuaOY 

ANT,    EnO. 
Cheonti     Hikd.  T  Iimbu    •••        ...  Tam, 


Formica    ••. 
Lomut  ... 


Lat.    Chirn^    ...        ...  ^ml, 

M'AitAY.    Neml Tubk. 

Aula    have    attracted    attention  frona   the 
earliest  ages,  on  Hccdunt  of  the  singular  econo^ 
my  au(l  eltraordit^iy  industry,  manifested  by[ 
the  different   species,    ^i'his  4ias  been  more 
particulai'ly  the  case  in  the  colder  countries ^of 
£urOpe^  tor  6(  ibe  ^i^umerous  races  of  the  Soutb 
East  of  Asia^  ndt  One  takes  any  -interest  in  the 
field  matteYs'of  natural  history.    It  is  probably 
that  numerous  -ants  wili'be  diseovered.     Mr. 
Jerdon,  a  Mndras  Medical  Officer,  in- a  aeries  of 
papcfs  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  *the  Annaia 
of  Nauirai  History  described  foiiy-seven  speciea 
of  ante  in  Southern  India.     -Biit  M.  Nietner 
of  Ceylon   recently  foi^warded  to  the  Bei*Ka 
Museum  upwards  of  aevesly  speciea  taken  by 
him  in,  thai  island  chiefly  in  the  wesleniipro^ 
vinoe  and  ibe  vieintty  of    Colombo.     Mr* 
Jerdon  in  the  Madras  Lit.  Soc.  JooriMd  gires 
the  fo&owing  speciea  found  in  Southeni  hukitLi 
he  arranges  them  aceordinit  to  fit*  Fmrgeauy 
who»'in  tka  1st  volume  on  ihe  Hymenopt^res 
in  the  Suites  a  Bnffon,  divides  a»ta4nu>  fomi 
tribes,  via : — 1st  Tribe,  JLes  Myrmieilea,  females 
wi^  a  stiag.  •]  st  segment  of  abdomen  of  % 
knots.     Tlrts   includes  the  foUoVing  genera^ 
1st   Cryptoceros.     2ud  Atta.     3rd  Ojcodoma^ 
differing  fiom  Atta  in  'ita  larger  head,  aii4  the 
presence  of  apinea.  4th  £oHon«  fth  MymoMi, 
— 3ud  Tribe,   PoneriAes,  femalee  witb  alioia 
1st  segmentof theabdoaneii'of onekoattxily^  H 
includes  the  ^genera  Odontoasacbtta  and  PopeB«« 
— 3rd  Tribe.  Lea  f  ormioitea,  fomalea  without  4 
sting,    lat  segment  of  tbe  abdonsen  of  one  faiol 
only,  and  it  oontaina  the  genera  JPWjreiynrt.aiid 
JPormiotf.^— JiCany  Indian  ants  ipannoi  be  mtil 
referred  to  any  of  these  genera,  but.aa  it  mi 


pelago,  inhabited  by  Papuans.    Their  houses,    probable  that  aDme  new  ^enela  :baf» 


"built  on  posts,  are  placed  eiitii'ely  in  (he  Water. 
At  very  low  water  only  is  the  beach  partially 
uncovered.  This  beach  consists  of  mud,  in 
which  the  mangrovea  grow  luxuriantly  and 
completely  obstruct  a  landing.  The  gardens 
from  this  cause,  are  situated  on  the  surrouud- 
itig  islands,  principally  on  an  [stand  with  a 
high  beach  lying  opposite  to  the  lampong. 
*The  Ansus  Papuans  wear  their  hair  in  tufts. 
*Their  appearancd  is  good  natnred,  faces  regular, 
^eyes  beautifn^Uy  black,  the  mouth  broad  witb 
beautiful  regular  teeth^  and  the  forehead  high  ! 
>ttt  i^now. '  Many  have  thin  lipa  and  flndy 
eurved  noses,  which  give  them  a  more  £uHi- 
pean  phyaio^omy.  The  men  are  genenlly 
handsome  and  .well  formedi  stout,  witkoat 


•formed  by  recent  writeis,  Jk»  Jer4aiai  iia 
genend,  contenta  himself  with  referring  nao#i 
of  his  species  to  ona  or  other  i»f  tlips^  b^aia 
characterised,  ^nd  reiparks,  that .  .foHowiirgg 
the  arrangement  of  St.  J^argeau,  we  have 
firat  the  tribe  of  M^rmicidei  and  the  first  gedus 
mentioned  by  him.  Qryfftoeerus,  being  Aitie^ 
rican  exelusively,  we  come;  to  the  genua  ^/Caa 
of  Lattreille,  from  whicb  S  t.' Farg<)tttt  baa  9^jp^ 
rated. OooifoMay  the  chief  idi^tiBelion  being 
spinea  whtob  oiiat  either  on  the  /bead 
thorax  of  the  latter,  wbich  moreover  issaM  to 
bave  the  head  of  variable  aiae,  wkUat  in  Aatai  it 
ia  aaid  to. be  uauftliy  ndt  of  a  large  aiae.'  W«j 
have  in  India  apedea  appaienttf  beloBgiflg  id 
1  both  groupa  wlucii  M  deaccibest  • 
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Tr'ib»,  IJlYBmciBBfi.  Gen.  Atia.  He 
)>088ee«ed  €  species  of  ants,  all  of  small  siar, 
which  afppear  to  beloogto  Ms  'genus,  having 
a  stingy  tiro  knots  in  the'Hrst  segmi^nt  of  >th^ 
abdofflon,  antenoee  not  ooneealed  in  n  elefi, 
thonx  without  spines,  and  short  palpi. 

Hiia  mimmia,  new  speoies.  W^/kettat^y 
l-l^th'oTan  inch  long,  bead  oblong.  This 
miflate  speeies  nakes  a  tcfntporary  nest  in 
raricnis  situations,  in  anetDply  box,  between 
tl»  back  of  a  book  bihI  its  leaves  even  among 
theloooe  pnges  di  a  book,  in  an  tmpij  dieil, 
fcr.,'&e.  Nothing  is  wed  in  its  coaiitructioo^  a 
shelter  frons  the  light  merely  being  sought  for. 
It  "is  not  perhaps  very  numerous  in  iudtvidnals, 
one  wingless  female  is  geheratly  found  in  the 
aest.  It  ie  veiy -common  iu  the  Camiitie  and 
most  of  India,  but  not  seen  in  MaUibor.  ft 
appwB  to  prefer  dead  animal  matter  to  sae* 
Marine  or  fegetablo  products. 

Aita  dtsirueior^  new  species.  Worker  about 
I'-IOth  of  an  inch  long,head  oblong,  not  so  loug 
m  proportion  as  in  the  last ;  eyes  small,  colour 
rufoiifr,  abdomen  glossy  brown.  They  IWe  in 
holes  in 'the  grofind,  or  hi  wulls^tEc.,  and  are 
irery  numerous  in  individuals.  They  prefer 
aaianl'lo  vegetable  substanees,  destroying  dead 
iaseets,  bird  skins,  Sec,,  &c.,  but  also  feed  gree^ 
dily  on  sugar.  They  are  oomtmon  in  aU  parts 
of  hidia,  and  often  prove  Very  troublesome  and 
destroetive  to  the  NaturaHist* 

AUa  domietfla,  new  species,  ^otlker  about 
1-Sth  of  an  inch  long,  bead  oblong ;  eyes  modof 
rate  sise,  bead,  thoraiK,  and  legs,  deep  red 
hfuwn,  abdomen  bisrekish.  This  species  of  ant 
does  not  seem  to  be  common,  only  hitherto 
proenred  at  Nellore  in  a  hole  in  a  house,  and 
obfy  one  kind  of  individual  seen. 

jftfa  rnfs,  new  species.  Worker  l-8th  to 
l-Sth  of  an  inch  long,  head  short,  oblong ; 
syen  r«tlier  smal],  medial ;  of  an  uniform  glossy 
tufoos  colour,  irith  the  end  of  the  abdomen 
somewhat  darker.  fFarriw  vtiriabte,  about 
|th  mch  long,  head  large,  very  square.  Ftoale 
about  7'84tti  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  very  com* 
men  in  Malabar,  also  found  in  the  Oarnatio  r 
in  holas  under  grouad,  aboiit  gra*vel  walks, 
■Hid  waHls,  and  often  appears  in  houses,  coming 
Ihroagh  a  hole  or  crevice  in  the  floor,  or  wall* 
From  a  colopy  of  them,  every  now  and  then, 
vast  numbers  of  the  winged  females  (and  males) 
issoo  forth  just  before  sunstst  attended  as  to  as 
fie  window  by  swarms  of  the  neuters  of  both 
ISads.  Its  favorite  food  is  dead  inseots  and 
filler  maU^r,  but  it  also  carries  off  seeds  like 
flm  Oeodoma,  ehaff,  &e.',  8dc.  It  iitings.very 
werwifyt  Irving  a  btiming  pain  that  lasts  for 
mvuai  mimttei^.  -   ■ 

-  MtadammUiMy  new  species.  About  I-IOth 
^  an  Inch  long,  head  oblong,  abdomto  long, 
4vd,  eotonr  bliiekish  throughout.  This  Ant 
bad  in  tnudl  Bumbea  oa  trees  in  Xdubftr. 


A'iia  Jiorieola,  new  species.  Worker  noi 
1-1 7th  inch  long  ;  thorax  and  legs  dark  rufous* 
head  and  abdomen  glossy  dsrk  brown.  This 
very  small  ant,  in  small  numbers  on  flower^ 
and  leaves  at  Tellichery,  tmd  it  appears  to  feed 
solely  on  vegetable  secretions. 

49ea.  Oeodoma,  Ants  -extremely  numerotts 
over  all  India,  and  comprising-  severairspeeka 
very  •  iieariy  alike  and  probably  confounded 
together  by  many.  Almost  ail  the  apecies  havo 
two  kinds  6f  nedters^  one  of  them  of  very  la>ge 
si^e  compared  with  the  ordinary  Workers,  and 
which  ffre  Visually  ealhid  Warriors*  Seme  points 
in  the  history  of  the  food  economy  of  theso 
ants  liave  caitted  mueh  interest  among  NaturaU 
ists  at  honrm.  The  chief  dntinctmn  of  Ocodowtm 
from  Aiia  consists  in  the  termer  having  some 
small  spines  on  the  thorax. 

Oeoddma  HaMariea,  new  spr des.  Worker 
ith  of  an  imih  long,  head  oval,  eyes  moderate^ 
head,  thorax  and  lt>gs,  rufous,  abdomen- black-* 
ish ;  legs  long.  WmrHor  ^h  of  an  inch  bug  $ 
head  enormous,  f ugos%  striated,  deeply  notofaed 
behind;  eyes  nrinute,  antennas,  legs,,  and 
abdominal  pedicles  nifous,  the  test  of  the  bod  j. 
blackish.  This  species  of  Autiip|>cara  to  foKua 
a  link  between  the  two  Genera  Atta  and  Ooo-* 
domd,  as  vhowa  by  the  rudimentary  state  of 
thoracic  spines;  found  chiefly  about ^bousesy 
it  runs  rapidly,  lives  also^n  insects  and  ot^er 
animal  matier^  and  on  suaar,  bretfd,  &c. 

Oeodoma  providene,  \j3jfkee)  ?  Worker  about^ 
|lh  of  au  inch  long  ;  head  somewhat  ovaUt, 
hulgiug  slightly  at  the  sides^  and  narrowe^ 
bthind.  Warrior'  wivh  jaws  poiuled  and  finely 
toothed  ;  thorax  very  rough  ;  length  \  ijicb» 
head  large,  otherwise  similar.  They  live  under 
groundi,  makkig,  for  their  size,  a  large  series  of 
excavations.  Thtiv  common  food  animal  matter^ 
dead  insects,  W,  &c.,  which  they  take  readilv^ 
but  they  also  carry  off  large  quantities  of  seed^ 
of  various. kinds,  especial^  small  gram  seeds^ 
and  miore  espepially  ctibbage,  celery,  reddish, 
earrot  and  tonuifeo  seeds,  but  are  particularljt 
portial  to  the  light  lettuce  seeds,  and  in  aom^ 
gardens,  unless  the  pots  in  which  they  are  sown^ 
be  suspended,  or  otherwise  protected,  the  whol^ 
of  th.e  eeeds  sowu  will  be  removed  in  one  night* 
Packets  of  seeds  (especially  lettuce)  io  a  room 
trill  be  cpmpletely  emptied  before  aWare  that 
the  ants  have  discoirered  them.  They  brings 
the  seeds  outside  their  holes,  at  the  closQ 
of  the  rainy  season,  but  in  Some  cases  metelv 
the  husks,  quite  in  heaps.  Their  galleries  and 
subterranean  paiiagee  are  often  very  extensive^ 
and  it'is  no  easy  metter  lio  dig  down  to  Mmk 
nest  to  see  whst  becomes  of  the  seeds^  t 

Oeodoma .  di|^a,  new  qpeeies.  Worhef 
about  |th  of  an  indi  long ;  bend  eomewhat 
oval>  head,  thorax  and  legs  rufous ;  abdomen 
brown.  W<»rwr  j<th  inch  long,  jaw  strongly 
toothed.    Thil  iipecicB  appeats    to  be  spread 
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or«r  moBl  of  Itidia»  and  has .  similar  habiUi  to 
the  last. 

'  Odoe^dmaAVfrMK,  newapeoioa^  fForier,H\io\xt 
7-i6th  of  an  iDchiong)  head  obloogi  head» 
thorax,  and  legs  dark  marrooni  .ahdQi^aa. 
blackish.  P'ai*rwT  nearly  \  inch  lang,  head. 
▼ery  lii^,  proeured  in  the  Wynaad  arhera  it^  is 
not  anoommoD.  The  difference  betvreeo  .the, 
worker  and  the  Warrior  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  Indian  species. 

Ocodoma  afinis^  new  species.  Worker  ^tk 
•f  au  inch  lonii: ;  head  nearly  square,  almoet. 
smooth,  of  head»  legs  and  thorax  jrufous; 
abdomen  dusky.  Warrior  nearly  7- 16th  of  an 
iuch  long.'  This  ant  is  very  eommon  in  Mala*. 
bar;  is  nearly  allied  to,  but  differs  from» 
Ocodoma  divert  in  the  toothed  jaws  of  the 
Wsrrior,  &c.,  &c. 

XkodomQ  minoff  new  species.  Worie9\  length 
about  5*4dth  of  an  incfai  entirely  jufou?,  bend 
eblong.  Female  5>8th  of  an  inch  long,  head, 
nearly  square. .  On  One  oeeasion,  only,  found 
a  single  individual  presumed  to  be  the  female^ 
which  had  Ipsi  her  wings,  under  a  stone  in  a 
garden  at  Tellicherl'y>  surrounded  by  numeroua 
vorkece,  who  wern  busy  tending  her,  and 
lemevittg  some  .eggs  er  laivas.  The  fem^of 
this  genus,  is  w^  cberaoieriaed  by  its  larger 
^yes^  and  ooeUi. 

'  Ocodoma  tpxadriispitiosa,  new  species.  Worker 
nearly  'l-8ih  of  an  inch  long,  bead  smooth  \ 
eyes  small ;  head,  legs,  and  thorax  dark  rufous, 
abdomen  blackish  brown  ;  found  during  the 
monsoon  forming  a  small  temporary  mud  abode 
iH)and  the  head  of  flowers  abundant  in  Malabar. 
It  appeared  to  be  feeding  on  the  vegetable 
accretions  surroundittg  the  seeds.  Of  these 
seven  species  of  Ocodoma,  the  first  and  bst  are 
▼cry  distinct  from  all  the  others,  tht  first  by 
having  only  rudrmentavy  spines,  end  the  last 
by  having  four  spines  instead  of  two.  Oeodamd 
minor  is  readily  dbtinguished  by  its  smaller 
size ;  and  the  other  four  are  most  readily 
SiBtinguished  inttr  se,  by  the  jaws  of  the 
Warriors,  which  in  No.  10  is  entire  ;  in  11, 
with  two  teeth  at  each  angle,  in  9  with 
moderatefy  strong  teeth  throughout  its  ertent ; 
aird  in  8,  with  the  jaw  very  finely  toothed. 

Ge»,  jBctton.    The  characters  of  this  genus 

are   thus  given  by  St.  Fargeau,     '*  Antenn&e 

''  entirely  free^  head  elongstedf  and  the  thorax 

'  without  spines  ;  maxillary  palpi  long,  of  6 

**  joints  ;  jaws  linear  ;  wiogs  unknown." 

«  Ettkim  ?  mfom^fTHMf  new  apeoiea.  IForkt^g 
fengtlLalMmt  I l-Sitli  oi  SA^eh ;  heedsquare ; 
thorax,  lig»»  abdoininal  psdielea  Mid  antenns^. 
Mrfbos^;  head  and  abd<yne;i  blaok,  Thia^  ant 
k  veqr  3Cdm«fon  iath^  C%n»a4e,  less  aoifi^ 
IAMMu  I  It  ttekea  i^  asfit^  ii^  h^l^  of  trees,. 

tald  palkig)^  bavibOQ  r^ftfiM  and.  soeb  like;  it'    .  .        .,   . .    .  , 

Betf^jiet  wejQi  si(irej[th  is  Mff^x  »ep.on.|  asmri)  bqgoh  whicb^augp^^^^ 


floirers^'btit  devours. dead  tttiimal' mftt^ri^'flt 
^tings  very  severely.  j 

JEjahn  nignm^  new  apeeies.  Wa(rk$ri 
length  d-24th  of  an  lyich,  beiad  lon^»  eyes  larger 
Qoloiirjmiform  bk^..  Femelet.lcfBgth  ll-24ih 
of  an  iQOh^  diifers  fro^n  the  Worker  only  iq 
having  wiiigs^  This  ant  like  the  laat  is  jrare  in 
HaUbar,  but  tolfirably.  common  in  parts. of  the 
Citrnatic ;  it  faaa  ti|e  .same  habits  as  thf  lasty 
livii^  in  holes  of  tree%,  S^c.i  and  feeds  in  tb^ 
same  manner^  Qn  cutting  open  a  dead  branch 
on  whioh  they  h^d  foraned  jtheir  nest,  xnaiiji 
wioged  female^,  and  larvsa  and  pnpss  wer^ 
found  in  different  states  of  development, 

E^Um  rt^fe$,  new  speoies.  WorUr^  length 
ll*4dth  of  an  ineb  \  heafl  oblong  ;  eyes  verj 
larger  slightly  advanced ;  abdomen  black,  with 
If  fous  legs  I  foi^id  this  speciea  on  one  oocasion 
apder^^a  stone  jn  the  Salem  district,  and  know 
not  if  it  has  the.  deadro|phiiotte  h%bits  of  ih^ 
tfvroisst^'   / 

EpUof^  minukun^  new  species.  Worker ^  about 
1-^th  of  .an  inch  long,  black  throughout,  vecj 
slender ;  fonnd  both  in  the  Carnati^  and  in 
Mal^baTf  almost  always  on  trees,  but  not  knowa 
if  it  has  its  nest  in  holes  of  the  wood  or  other^ 
frise«  Though  acaroe  in  individuals,  it  is  by  no 
means  rare. 

<?««.  M^rmiGSh  Gen;  Char:  Antenss^ 
fuQioiently  exposed  ;,  bead  triangular,  withovit 
spines  ;  maxiliary«  palpi  long,  of  six  jointa  \ 
jawa  ti^QgiriRr  ;  ihrae  ciM;>itai  cells  in  the  ap- 
pear wings  i  the  third  inGom,plete»  du:. 

Jif^mica  d^u$a^  new  species*  Worker^ 
rather  more  than  l-9th  inch  long  ;  bead  an4 
body  rufous;  abdomitn  dark  glossy  brow^n^ 
Female— I(ei^th  S-Utli  of  an  indi ;  winga  not 
so  long  as  abdomen.  .Hale — bead  very  small, 
eyc>i  hug*  i  length  l-7th  of  an  inch.  A.  We\\ 
known  and  widely  diffuse^  sp^cie^  beiny 
iound  thro«)ghout  Ipdia-  JX  makes  its  nest  ii^ 
boles  in  branches  of  trees,  runs  with  ils  abdo<; 
men  turned  upwards  almost  over  its  head^ 
e^MOJBliy  when  excUed^  anid  feeds  o|[&  hoaej 
and  other  vegetable  secretions*  Oeeasionallj 
they  appeal^  to  form  tbeir  nest  among  the  roots 
olmG#s,  ofehidef|i«an^  yisrioua  epiphytic  plantn  i 
at  least  this  is  the  case  in  Idalabar,  It  is 
vei7  pngneoious,  9f»d  bitea  very  aeverely,  ac^ 
appeanmg  to  nse  its  stiqg  mueb.  . 

M^rmiea  rwf^,  Wor%%r,  length  9-48th  of 
^ninchi  ei^c^ly  a  xufons  oqlour.  This  in  s^ 
yeiX  closely  aUJ^d .  species^  aiid  is.  found  in  thei 
fan^e  looalitiea  as.the  Ifst.    Its  habits  are  simi^ 

btf.    ..  .  ,.        /'i    •  j 

Ut^pnka  XdrbjiU,  Shiest  h^d,  thorax^aa^ 

h9gs    dark   maroon  >  abdomen  dark    bro^xu 

Length  7-48th  of  an  Inch  ;  found  chie^jin  ibi^ 

dfvst^d  foimts  of'the  Wynaad.    It  Tonik  a 

considerable  n^st  of  som^  pqpyraceojis  materi«y 

aIS|  usna^y  of  an  oval  for^n,  a^id  pimped 
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DttoieToiifl  kt  individualfl,  oouiitleas  sirariiis  is* 
suing  from  it  ou  beia^  disturbed  and  boldly  at  • 
tacking  the  assailant  both  with  teeth  and  sting. 
It  feeds  on  boney  of  flowers  and  other  vegetable 
secretiotts. 

JM^rrwuw  fodicti9,  new  species.  Worker, 
length  4-18tllof  anineb;  beiid,  thorax,  legs  and 
abdoBiittal  pedicles  mafoon  colour,  abdomen 
shining  brown.  FemalCy  head  rather  smaller  pro- 
poriioiuilly.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
anti  abundant  anta  in  Malabar,  not  seen  in  the 
Caroatie.  It  seldom  eaters  houses,  but  other- 
wise appears  to  take  the  place  of  Fomioa  inde- 
fwua  which  is  not  found  in  Malnbar.  It  fc^ds 
chiefly  on  honey  and  other  vegetable  secretions, 
but  also  will  take  dead  animal  matter.     It  also 

oeeaaionally  feeda  on  the  secretions  of  the 

.••■lid  is  also  found  in  the  train  of  oaterpf liars 
feeding  on  leaves,  it  mafcss  large  excavations 
under  ground,  gflkraHy*  having  the  entrance 
round  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  it  forms  con- 
siderable heaps  of  fine  earth  round  the  mouth 
of  the  neaL  It  runs,  unlike  the  last  species, 
with  its  abdoBoen  turned  downwards  under  the 
abdominal  pedicles.  It  appears  to  form  the 
tvpe  of  a  very  distinct  group  from  the  last. 

Myrmica  ?  iaria^  new  species.  Worker, 
It-ngth  l-6th  of  an  inch  ;  head,  thorax,  legsi 
abdominal  pedicles,  brick-red  ;  abdomen  dusky, 
dark  blue.  This  is  a  very  curious  looking  ant. 
It  is  found  both  in  the  Carnatic  and  Malabar, 
hvea  in  holes  in  the  ground  in  small  societies, 
and  feeds  on  vegetable  secretions*  It  moves 
vtiy  slowly. 

Myrmica  ?  cceea^  new  species.  Ocodoma  f 
Worker y  length  1 -5th  of  an  indi ;  head,  thorax, 
and  Kt:gs  reddish  brown ;  abdomen  glossy  brown; 
Iband  once  under  a  stone  in  the  Wynaad. 

^d  Tribe,     Poneritet. 

OdoatomackM  rufuB,  new  species.  Worker^ 
length  l-4th  of  an  inch  ;  head,  thotrax  and  legs 
infous  ;  abdomen,  dark  brown.  Obtained  under 
stones  in  a  jungle  in  the  Salem  district,  also  in 
the  WynaafI,  which  may  be  the  warrior  of  this 
yetics'  if  the  society  con9ist  of  diQereut  indi- 
viduals.    It  is  1  l-24th  of  an  inch  long. 

Hmrpegmatkot^  new  ^ete*l.  Gen :  Char : 
Jaws  scribe  shaped,  pointed,  and  finely  serrati- 
ed  ;  bead  oblongs  • 

Harp€gnalho9  Maliaior^  new  species.  Worker, 
l-6ih  of  an  inch  long ;  head  longi  bead  and 
sbdooaen  blackish  bfown,  thorax  and  legs,  m* 

19. — Length  3-4th  of  an  inch.  Seen,  in  Telli^ 
,  and  in  other  ]^ts  of  Malabar.  Also  found 
B  the  tfysoie  country ,the  name  <a//a^  from  its 
fovcrbf  making  most  surprising  jiimps  which 
k'doea  when  alarmed  or  disturbed.'  It  is  Very 
M^acidua,  and  bites,^  and  stints  yer^  severely. 
A  maluBs  its  nest  under  ^ronnd^  generally  about 
fta'roofa  of  some  plant.    Its  sooSety  does  not 

of  many  individtj^als.  It  appjeArs  to  feed 

isaects,  which  it  oftb  selves  aGve^. 


Gen,  Tonera,  LaL    Its  genieric  charfteterb 
have  been  given  above. 

Poftera  saUpta.  Wofker^^  length  from  5-1 7th 
of  an  inch  to  nearly  \  an  inch.  The  common* 
est  ant  in  Malabar,  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
up  to  the  top  of  the  Neilgherries.  It  lives  iii 
the  ground  in  small  societifs,  often  makibg  its 
nest  in  a  flower  pot,  oeeaaionally  under  a  large 
stone.  It  does  not  work  in*  concert,  being 
generally  seen  solitary.  It  lives  on  animal 
substances,  but  apparently  will  also  take  vege- 
table matter,  and  fight  for  a  ripe  seed  of  the 
Lantana, 

Fonera  sUnocheUon,  new  sfteciea.  Worker^ 
length  •  3-8th  of  an  inch ;  legs  losg* ;  colour 
dingy  greenish  brown,  very  rare  in  Malabar. 

Ponera  proc€s$ioMaliit  new  species.  Worker, 
length  l-3rd  of  an  inch  ;  colour  fining  black, 
met  over  most  of  India.  It  lives  in  the  gronud 
in  very  numerous  societiea,  is  most  frequent  in 
jungly  districts.  Ooeasionally  a  vast  colutam 
of  tliem,  3  or  4  deep,  may  be  seen  crossing  a 
road,  and  I  have  traced  the  column  for  40  and 
50  yards.     It  stings  very  severely^ 

Ponera  ajfinii,  new  species-  Worker^  length 
l-3rd  of  an  inch  ;  abdomen .  oval,  colour  dingy 
black,  procured  once  in  Malabar.  , 

Ponera  rttfipee,  new  species.  Worker^  length 
9-16th  of  an  inch  :  antennm,  legs»  and  end  of 
abdomen  dark  rufous  ;  rest  of  the  body  dull 
black,  procured  ou  one  occasion  iaMslabat. 

Ponera  fmmUOf  new.  spedesis  Worker^  l^tigtb 
about  1.5th  of  an  iueb.:  dull  black,  ivith  rufous 
legs  and  antennie,  in  Malabar,  where  it  ia  rare* 

Zrd  Tribe  Formieiies.  The  last  family  coie 
taining  those  ants  tl^at  have  no  ating,  and  tbo 
abdominal  pedicle  of  one  knot  only.  liobm- 
prises  two  genera,  Polyergus  and  Formica. 

GcH.  Formica,  This  genus  comprises  twp  cUs? 
tinct  forms,  the  one  with  spines  on.  the  thortz, 
the  other  unarmed,  which,  certainly  ought  to. 
form  two  genera,  inasmuch  as  this  distinction 
is  made  to  separate  Atta  fromQcpdoma. 

Ist)  without  spines  on  the  thorax.  .      ,    . . 
.  Formica   compreiMf   Fabr,  ?  Syn.  F,  inde- 
fessa,  Sykes.     Worker,  length  4-lOt^  to  ij^ 
inch  :  legs  rufous,  the  rest  of  the  body  black. 
Warrior,  6  10th  of  an  inch  long :  Male,  l^gth: 
4-lOth  of  an  inch  \  wings  do  not  reach  to  6^4 
of  abdomen.    Ftmale^  5-8th  of  an  inch  long  ;. 
this  speoies,  well  known  in  India  as  the  blacks;, 
ant,  is  found  throughout  every  part  of  this . 
country  except  the  Western  Coast.  .  It  is  most 
probably  the  species  descVib^d  by  Fabricius^^ 
It  lives  in   very  nutnerous  s<l>cieti^  in  the  ^ 
gfound,  the  etitYance  to  the'  nest'  bein^  often ' 
round  the  tnii/k  of  a  treSo,  or  clo^e  to  some  ' 
builifiWgl    The' '  Warriors ,  ar(i  verjr  numlerous. 
Their  foo^  is  bhieffy  vegetabk  sectetiohs,  s^^ar, ' 
&c.,  and'  G^lotiel  Sykes  has  given  ail  inter^ting 
aqodtint  of  thef  devastatioxifs  com^tted  hi  them ; 
I  bn  preseifves,  sugar,  &c;    Xhc^    bite  rather 
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severdly,  but  the  pain  is  quite  momentary.  At 
certain  times  great  numbers  of  the  winged 
mal^  an^  females  are  seen  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 
nesC^  and  they  remain  there  for  aeverai  days* 
Whqp  they  take  wing,  they  do  so  in  vast  uum« 
bere,  and  always  at  night 

Formica  angMtkoUU^  new  species.  Worker^ 
\  an  inch  long;  colour  dull  black,  with  anteunm 
ai^d  legs  rufous.  ^arrim\  8-12ih  of  an  indi 
long  I  only  found  in  forests  in  Malabar^  and 
always  singly* 

Formica  smaragdiMa,  Worhtr^  length  about 
4-lOth  of  an  inch;  colour  of  a  uniform  pale 
rufous.  MaU  7-24th  of  an  inch  long ;  of  a 
rufous  colour.  FtmaXe  7-8th  of  an  inch  long; 
entirely  of  a  pale  shining  green  colour.  This 
ant  is  well  known  in  Malabar,  and  the  wooded 
parts  of  India,  but  is  rare  in  the  Garnatic, 
where  only  seen  in  one  or  tivo  large  man^o 
groves.  It  forms  a  nest  of  living  leaves  which 
it  draws  together  without  detaching  from  the 
branch,  and  unites  with  a  fine  white  web;  some- 
times this  nest  is  above  a  foot  in  diameter  but 
usually  smaller.  The  society  consists  of  a  vast 
number  of  individuals,  and  in  large  nests  we 
find  many  females  and  males,  bolh  with  and 
without  their  wings  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
They  are  very  bold  and  pugnacious,  and 
bite  yery  severely.  They  live  chiefly  on 
vegetable  secretions,  and  are  very  partial  to 
the  flowers  and  buds  of  some  of  the  Loranthi, 
wliich  abound  on  the  Western  Coast.  They 
often  form  a  temporary  web  round  the  flowers 
or  sometimes  round  the  fruit  of  various 
trees,  viz.  the  Eugenia  maUcoensis,  Arta- 
botrys  odorotissima,  Sec.  apparently  oidy  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  undisturbed,  they  will 
however  also  sometimes  feed  on  decaying 
animal  matter.  It  is  said  that  the  web  ihey 
form  is  occasionally  used  for  writing  on  in  the 
N.  W  •  Provinces  of  India,  and  thnt  the  Ants 
are  made  use  of  to  destroy  a  uest  of  wasps  that 
may  have  established  themselves,  in  a  house. 
In  this  case  they  are  said  to  destroy  all  the 
wasps  but  become  so  infuriated,  that  their  own 
indiscriminate  attacks  are  nearly  as  bad  As 
those  of  their  foes.  In  gardens  they  are  most 
partial  to  mango  trees,  and  also  to  the  large 
leaves  of  the  Jamei  Malae,  (Eugenia  malac- 
ceosis),  but  in  the  jungles  they  select  a  vast 
number  of  trees,  or  rather  make  no  selection 
at  all. 

Formioa  longipe^,  new  species.  Worker^  length 
l:5tli  of  an  inch  ;  in  form  exceedingly  similar 
to  the  last ;  legs  very  long  of  a  pale  rufous 
colour  throughout,  tinged  with  dusky  o^  the 
abdomen.  This  A!nt  is  found  in  all  the  forests 
of  India,  living  in  holes  in  the  ground,  in 
tolerably  numerous  societies,  and  feediiig  on 
vegetable  secretions,  not  at  any  distance  from 
the  jungles*  A  little  inland  into  the  juDgle  you 


ANT. 

meet  with  it.     It  is  often   found  about  bunga- 
lows and  out-houses. 

Fwrnica  limida,  new  speeies,.  fTorker^  length 
9-34th  of  an  inch  long ;  colour  dingy  rufous* 
darkest  on  the  head,  and  tinged  with  du»ky 
on  the  abdomen.  All  the  body  oovttred 
with  long  scattered  hairs.  Warrior^  \  an  iDch 
long ;  Female^  like  Worker,  but  somewhat 
larger^  with  wings,  and  3  o^UL  Male,  7-24th 
of  an  inch  long  ;  only  found  on  the  Mahibar  1 
Coast  where  it  is  very  common,  living  chiefly 
ou  vegetablo  secretions,  it  has  its  nest  under 
ground.  It  is  very  different  in  habit  from  the 
other  large  red  Ant  (<F.  smaragdina)  being  most 
timid,  and  if  approached  or  touched,  dropping 
to  the  ground  at  ouoe  and  hiding  itself.  It 
does  not  always  confine  itself  to  vegetable 
matter.  Ou  one  occasion  pigeons  squabs  piaoed 
in  a  room  on  the  floor,  were  killed  by  these 
Ant8»  chiefly  however  the  vrflHors. 

Formica  Uricta^  new  species.  A^orltfr,  length 
7-20th  of  an  inch  ;  anteuum  rufous,  head  and 
thorax  dull  greenish  black,  shagreened  ;  abdo- 
men shining  gUuoous  green ;  legs  shinbg  black, 
found  on  flowers  in  Malabar ;  its  nest  not  seen, 
not  very  oommon« 

Formica  cineraiceHty  Fabr.  ?  Worker,  length 
3-8th  of  an  inch  ;  colour  dull  black,  except  the 
abdomen,  which  is  glaucous  green,  and  some- 
what pubescent.  Female  \  inch  long  nearly  ; 
Male  3-l2th  inch  long;  U'arrior^  5-i2th  of  an 
inch  long ;  head  lar^re  j  antennse  short ;  eyrs 
minute.  This  species  lives  in  the  ground  in 
small  societies.  Only  seen  in  the  Camatic.  It 
is  described  as  having  the  head  fulvous,  and  a 
triangular  spot  on  the  abdomen,  but  as  it  is 
said  by  Fabricius  to  have  been  sent  from  Tran* 
quebar,  in  thip  vicinity  of  whieh  Dr.  Jerdon 
has^seeu  the  present  specieS)  he  thinks  they  are 
probably  identical,  and  that  the  difference  oC 
colour  is  accidental)  especially  as  there  are  only 
two  species  common  in  thn  Carnatic  with 
glaucous  abdomen,  this  and  F.  rufoglauca* 

Formica  velox,  new  species.  Worker ^  length 
5-24th  inch  to  6- 24th  ;  leas  long,  colour  dull 
blackish,  with  the  abdomen  greenish  pubescent. 
Very  common  in  Malabar  and  also  found  in  the 
Csrnatic.  It  frequents  flowers,  especially  de« 
lighting  in  those  that  have  great  quantities  of 
pollen,  such  as  the  Cuourbitacse,  Hibisci,  &c. 
It  runs  very  speedily,  and  is  very  easily  alarm- 
ed, dropping  to  the  ground  on  being  touched. 
Its  nest  not  seen. 

Formica  rufo-glauca,  new  species.  Worker^ 
7- 24th  inch  long ;  abdomen  fine  silky  glaucous 
green;  head,  thorax  and  legs  bright  rufous. 
Warrior^  9 •24th  inch  long,  head  large ;  colour 
similar.  Found  only  in  the  Camatic  in  small 
societies  living  in  holes  in  the  ground.  It  is 
ppssibly  Fabricius'  species  cinerasccju, 

Formica  vagani^  new  species.  Worker^  3*24th 
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Inch  loog,  eyes  large;  Female^  3-24iIi  inch 
long;  this  litUe  Ant  Ib  exceedingly  common  in 
the  Carnatic,  bat  not  seen  on  the  Malabar 
Coast.  It  takes  -up  its  quarters  in  any  shelter- 
ed spot  in  a  bouse,  under  a  *  box,  a  stohe,  a 
hole  in  the  wall,  or  such  like  places,  and  when 
disturbed  flits  with  great  speed  to  another 
suitable  spot.  Its  society  is  very  numeroi^s  in 
iiidividuais  and  there  are  many  females  and 
males,  aometimes  with,  at  other  times  withont, 
wings.  It  feeds  both  on  vegetable  and  ammal 
suln^nces  preferring  the  former  like  all  the 
true  Formice. 

Formica  ammilUy  new  species.  Worker, 
exceedingly  umilar  to  the  last;  length,  3- 24th 
of  an  inch,  its  colour  chiefly  of  a  shining  red- 
dish black,  covered  all  over  with  scattered 
while  hairs,  found  frequenting  flowers  in 
Malabar,  but  not  abundant. 

Formiea  pkyUopkHa^  new  species.  JForker, 
leoRth  7-4Sth  of  an  inch,  eyes  small;  colour 
shining  brown  black.  This  little  Ant  forms  a 
temporary  nest  between  two  leaves  usually,  or 
sometimes  in  a  head  of  flowers ;  it  lives  in 
small  societies,  and  feeds  entiiely  on  vegetable 
secretions. 

Formiea  nana^  new  species.  Worker,  length 
not  l-l2th  inch;  antennsD,  legs  and  abdomen 
pale  wfaity  brown.  This  very  minute  species 
IS  foutid  in  all  parts  of  India  and  is  veiy 
abundant  in  Mysore  ;  from  its  very  small 
%\fjt  it  is  noticed  with  difficulty.  It  feeds  on 
flowers  And  vegetable  secretions. 

2ndly.     With  spines  on  the  thorax. 

Formica  indificans,  new  species.  Worlcer, 
5-24th  of  an  ineh  lon<; ;  head  and  abdomen 
rofoue,  thorax  dark  glossy  brown*  Female, 
l-3rd  inch  long«  wingless.  This  Ant  makes  a 
small  nest  about  ^  inch,  or  rather  more,  in 
diameter,  of  some  papyraceous  material,  which 
it  fixes  on  a  leaf.  Each  contains  one  female 
and  8  or  10  workers.  It  is  very  rare,  and  only 
seen  in  Malabar. 

Formica  mfltncola,  new  species.  Worker, 
3- 12th  inch  long  ;  abdomen  short,  oval,  colour 
dull  black,  abdomen  shining  glaucous  green. 
Female,  9-24th  inch  long,  wingless.  This  Ant 
has  the  same  habits  as  the  last,  but  is  not  found 
except  in  the  jungles.  It  appears  very  closely 
allied  to  F^  hanUUa  of  Latreille  from  ludia^  and 
to  aereral  other  species  said  to  ht  from  South* 
em  Asia ;  and  as  some  of  these  mag  be  found  in 
India,  a  brief  description  of  them  is  taken  from 
ft*  Psrgeau's  work  on  Hymenoptera,  viz. 

Formica  texspiaosa,  Latr.  Body  black,  cover* 
ed  with  a  fine  silky  yellowish  down,  especially  oo 
the  abdomen ;  length  7  2:3rd  lines  (French) ; 
from  Southern  Asia. 

Formica  hastalaj  Latr.  Black,  finely  sha* 
greened  and  slightly  hairy,  length  4  lines.  Hab. 
India, 


Formica  relueene,  Latr.  Exceedingly  like  the 
last  {F,  kastata.),  differs  in  the  following  points 
— body  covered  with  silky,  goldenf,  shining 
down,  with  a  few  larger  hairs  ;  length  4  lines. 
From  Southern  Asia. 

Formica  Jmmon,  Latr.  "Very  like  the  two 
last,  body  black,  striated,  with  a  few  hairs ; 
thorax  ashy;  abdomen  covered  with  a  silky 
golden  down— length  2  l-5th  lines.  From 
Southern  Asia. 

Formica  earinata,  Fabr.  Head  rounded, 
black  ;  thorax  black,  divided  into  three  by  two 
deep  transverse  lines ;  length?  of  medium  siae. 
Southern  Asia. — Dr*  Jerdon  in  Madras  Lit. 
Soe.  J  own.  Tennenl'9  Sketches  ofilie  Nat.  Hist 
of  CeyUm,  p.  420. 

ANTAKA,  in  the  hindu  religion,  an  attribute 
of  Yama  or  Dharnia-rajah,  in  the  character  of 
the  destroyer.  See  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii-  in- 
scriptions 358.  Yama. 

ANTARA  TAMARA.    e^^e^B^a^.  This 

name  is  applied  to  any  floating,  large-leaved 
water-plant,  as  the  Villarsia  Indtca.  Fehi, — 
Menyantbes  Ind.  L,-^R.  i.  460.-i-J?//e«fe  xi. 
%%,  JPictia  stratiotes,  L. 

ANTARA  VALLI  TIGE.  Tel.  ^o^er 
fi  0  kt»     Cassy ta  flliformis, .  L« 


<« 


ANT  EATER,  English. 


BadjftT-kfitn..      ...  BEird. 

Manis       .i.      *••    Lat. 

Ant  Kater^.        ...  Eno. 

Tanggilin MaLat. 

Mania », 

Taxaug-giling    ...    >> 

Scaly  Ant  £ater  ...      » 

Pang-giling       ...      ,, 
Analer      ^-EU 

Pangolin   ...         ...      ,| 

The  Pangolin  of  India  belonging  to  the 
Edentata,  gets  its  Indian  name  from  its  Bfalay 
designation.  The  genus  is  comrton  tb  Africa 
and  South  Eastern  Asia,  aAd  in  India  is  not 
rare,  though  from  their  habit  of  appearing 
abroad  after  sunset  they  are  noV  often  seen. 
Munis  Javaniea  of  Desmarest  inhabits  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Penang,  Borneo,  Java, 
M.  crassicaudata  of  Tickell  (the  M.  penta- 
dactyla  of  Linnets,  the  M.  Macroura  of 
Demarest)  is  found  in  several  parts  of  India,  but 
also  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Himalayas.  This 
species  has  been  known  ever  since  the  expedi* 
tion  of  Alexander  the  Oreat  and  is  mentioned 
by  JJIian  under  the  name  ^rTayif,—TicMh 
Elliot.  Ogihie,  Cantor  in  JhtdioH  Journals  qf 
Science' 

ANTELOPE,  this  is  alike  a  eoientific  and 
a  popular  term,  the  ordinary  application  of  it, 
however,  by  ibe  English  in  India,  being  to  the 
Antelope  cervicapra  of  Pallas.  Mr,  Bly th  states 
that  the  little  Antelopes  from  Abyssinia,  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  Tragelaphi  of  Ham.  Smith 
of  Africa  (or  the  Boschbok  Quib  or  Harnessed 
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Antelope  and  Uieir  eon&enm)  and  the  former    Mr.Bl^a'8Bepof4$lS47.&eeAnti\D^.BoYidm 


bear  exactly  the  (^ame  neUuion  to  th^  Nilghai 
of  lodia  which  I  he  latter  do  to  the  Kudus 
(Strepsiceros)  of  Africa.  The  riqged  markings 
of  the  feet  occur  throughout  the  wholp  aeries 
more  or  less  distinctly,  and  the  postf-rior  horns 
of  Tetraceros  resemble  those  of  Fortax  or  the 
Nilghai,  and,  as  in  the  latter,  frequeritly  recline 
backward  in  captive-renred  individuals'  instead 
of  taking  the  normal  curve  upward.  The 
females  of  all  are  hornless,  and  '  Mr.  Bty th 
doubts  if  there  be  any  good  generic  character 
to  distinguish  the  females  of  Tetraoeros  from 
those  of  Tragelaphus,  though  the  latter  are 
somewhat  heavier  and  more  Hog-Deer-like  in 
form,  especially  the  Boscbbok  of  the  Cape. 
Both  groups  are  monogamous,  and  they  closely 
assimilate  in  habits,  manners  and  gait. 

The  Antelopes  belong  to  the  Order  IJngQ- 
la^a  of  Mamo^alia,  Trilte  Ruminantia,  the  fami- 
ly, Boyidae,  wbioh  includes  antelopes,  goats 
aud  cattle,  and  the  sub-family  antllopiuae  or 
antelopes  proper* 

These  may  be  briefly  noticed  thus  : — 

Family  BoviDiS,  Antelopes,  goats  and  oattle. 

Sab  family  Antitopinse,  which  has  7  genera 
and  10  species,  viz  :  Foriaxpictus^  the  NilgbaL 
This  has  received  several  generic  and  specific 
names  from  Naturalists,  and  each  of  the  na- 
tions of  India  have  a  different  name  for  it«  but 
to  the  British  it  is  known  all  over  India,  as  the 
Nylghau  or  blue-cow.  It  is  met*with  through- 
out India,  though  rare  in  the  extreme  north 
and  south. 

Teiraeeros  qutulfieorni8,iht  four-horned  Ante- 
lope, the  Chikkara  or  jangU  bahri,  ts  found  in 
many  parts  of  India,  but  does  not  extend  to 
CeyloQ,  nor  to  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  nor 
Bormah. 

Antil&pe  bhegoarUca,  the  well-known  Ham 
of  all  India  is  the  Antilope  Cervicapra  of  Pallas. 
It  is  known  to  every  person  who  has  travelled 
in  India.  Of  ihese,  in  some  porta  of  India,  there 
were  many  thousands  to  be  seen  at  times,  on 
the  open  plains,  but  rail-roads.  and>  cultivation 
have  given  facilities  foe  their  destruction,  and 
they  have  become.greaJtJy  fever.  GazellaBeHeliii, 
the  Ravine  deer,  or  goat  antelope  of  all  India, 
IS  well  known  to  sportsmen  and  naturalists  : 
the  Oazella  iub^utiurom  is  found  in  Baluchis- 
tan and'  to  its  west  and  norih  tjbrough  the 
Fttnjab  and  Persia,  but  the  GanUfi  doraaf,  is 
confined  to  Arabia. 

The  Chiru  of  Thibet,  the  Kemas  ffod^ionii  is 
the  Kemas  of  ^olian  and  is  known  to  many 
from  the  remarkable  appearance  which  its  hon;s 
present  both  of  them  growing  so  close  as  often 
to  unite  and  form  but  one  horn. 

Th^  Procaprapiciicaniatusaud  P.pMUuroia, 
arc  both  of  Centml  Asia^  China  and  Thibet^  as 
also  is  the  Saiga  Antelope^  the  Siiiga  Tartofiea. 


CervidsB  :  Moeohidse :  Fantholops  :  Procapm 
Gazelle  ;  Tragops :  Tetraoerus  ;  Caprioornis 
Nemorhedus:  Alcephalus  :  and  Portax. 

AN  rEiV,  a  district  iu  the  island  of  Banks, 
contaiiiiog  the  richest  of  th«  tin  mines:  See 
Tin.— Cvc.  of  India,  Supp.  ii. 

A.NTKllVBD,  the  Do-ab,  or  Mesopotamfa 
of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  The  town  was 
buniejl  by  Jeasmy—Tod't  Itaja^thany  V0I.  i. 

ANTHFiLlA.  This  phenomenon  is  com- 
mon in  the  Khasia  Hills  and  in  Ceylon.  Sir  J. 
E.  Tennaiit  mentions  that  at  early  morning, 
when  the  light  is  intense  and  the  shadows  pro- 
portionally dark — when  the  sun  is  near  the 
horizon  and  the  shadow  of  a  person  is  thrown 
on  the  dewy  grass— each  particle  f\irn!shcs  a 
double  reflection  from  its  concave  and  convex 
surfaces,  and  the  spectator  sees  the  shadow  of 
his  own  head  surrounded  by  a  kalo  as  vivid  as 
if  radiated  from  diamonds.— Sir  J.  E,  TeitnaniU 

ANTHBMIS  MYSORENSIS,  Hehb.  Syn. 
of  Guizotia  Oieifera. 

ANTHEMIS  NOBILIS,  Li»H. 

Atna  mas    Arab.  .  Noble  Chamomile.  Bmo. 

the  plant.    Roman         „  , 

Baboonuj    An     Anthemi*    ...     ...     Qb. 

of  Ilioophr. 
XafiaifOiXov...       ..     Qb_ 

of  Dioscor. 
Babune  phul     ...  Hino. 

P&na. 
Cbamomelnm  ...  Lat. 
Baboona-gao  ...  Pbss. 
Chamaindoo-poo..  Tax. 


fhe  flower. 

•  •  •      xkB, 


Okh-hywan... 
Tnifah-ul-ars 
Hubnk-ul-bukir.. 
Bl-dak-Lmirsa  ., 
Chamomile... 

Camomile 

Common  Chamomile.  ^ 


9$ 

>• 

Eno. 


1S2 


The  flowers  of  this  native  of  Europe  «nd 
Per:*ia  are  met  with  iu  all  the  Indian  basara. 
It  is  largely  used  in  the  infusions  or  khia- 
sanda  and  is  a  simple  bitter  tonic— O'^Siowj^il* 
neuy  413.  ^oriw^.    Somday  Prod^Ui  Ri^le. 

ANTHEMIS  PYRBTHEUM.    B.  KnntJk. 

1 1       t-  Anacyclus  pyrethrum,  /).  C. 

Akarakarn.  Beng.  HniD.     Indian  fever  few...   Eno. 

.,       ,  Pbbsiak.     PyrethroB    Gb. 

Akarokaram       ...Hind,  of  DJoeoor. 

Fellitory    Enq,     Akarakara Prbs, 

Indian  Pellitory...     „        Akarakaram       ...  Tam. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  France  and 
Barbary,  but  its  roots  are  largely  imported,  into 
India  whcure  they  are  used  in  medicine  and  «a 
an  ingredient  in  certain  snuff's.  As  a  masticatory 
it  is  used  largely  in  toothache  and,  it  effectnally. 
cured  two  ca^es  of  spontftpeous  salivation,  bqfc 
it  is  used  as  an  external  as  well  aa  an  internal 
stimulant  and  sialogogue.  Pose  one  to  two 
ounoes  in  infusion.  Price.  12  annas  per  lb.— 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  455.  aShaughnem,  413- 
415.  CoL  &.  p.  3.  ^ 

ANTHERlCUAf,  a  genns  of  the  Liliace», 
some  of  which,  as  the  A.  annuum,  are  cultivated 
as  flowering  plants,  Voigt  enumerates  15 
species^  A«  oanaliculatnmi  exuviatum ;  fllifolium 


ANTHEOMPflAGI. 


AKTHROPOPHAGI. 


fragrana :  graminifolium  :  glancum  :  Lilingo  : 
Nepalense  :  Nimraonii ;  phyaoidea  :  ramosum, 
reTol»taro»  tuberoaam ;  yespertinum :  aa  grow- 
iDg  or  euHiyated,  principally  brought  from  the 
genua  Phalanginm. 

ANTHEROSA  MYLITTA.  Drury.  The 
Tttaaeh  ailk  molh  of  Ceylon,  feeds  on  the 
Terainalia  catappM  and  Palma  Christi. 

ANTHI6TIKIA,  a  genua  of  grasaea  of  the 
order  Panicacese.  Voigt  namea  four  speciea, 
eiliata,  heteroclita  :  polystachia  and  scnndena, 
A.  ciliata  grows  abundantly  in  the  Concans, 
where  H  is  largely  converted  into  hay  for 
horaea.  Mr.  Mason  noticed  in  the  Karen  jungles 
a  large  graas  of  this  genus,  with  lax  panicles 
and  very  long  awns. — Mason.     Voigt. 

ANTHISTIRIA  ANATHERA. 

Cfaooneria,  Hind.  |  Jyotishnmti,  Hind. 

Ita  roota  are  luminous  in  the  rains. — Hooker. 

ANTHOGONIUM  GRACILE.  WaU.  One 
of  the  Orchiaces,  growin((  in  Nepal  and  the 
Khaaya  moantaina,  with  largish  blood  i^uloured 
flowers. 

ANTHOZOA,  a  natural  order  of  polype 
looad  within  the  tropics.  The  Goraliium 
rubrum  of  LNmarek,  the  red  coral  of  commerce 
ia  obtained  from  this  order,  and  the  ooral  is 
the  axis  of  the  polypodium. . 

ANTHRACI IE  COAL  oocura  at  Bantinna- 
pillay.  It  la  also  cnlled  blind  coal  becauae  it 
bama  without  flame ;  and  glance  coal,  from  ita 
luatre.     See  Coel. 

ANTHRODACTTLTS  SPINOSA,  Foesk. 
8yn.  of  Pandanua  odorotiesimus. — Linn, 

ANTBteOPOPHAGI.  the  existence  of  such 
waa  known  to  ancient  writers  but  latterly  dis- 
credited. They  are  mentioned  in  M<mdeoilit*$ 
Travels,  228,  and  as  living  in  Sumatra,  can- 
nibala  devouring  human  flesh,  {Andenon^ 
Mimon  to  Suinatra,  224.)  and  their  existence 
ia  no  longer  doubted.  Their  prototypea,  the 
laaedot^eaof  Serica  or  the  Altai,  (IJrrod.  t. 
216,  itK  99.  IV.  85.)  and  the  Indian  Padei, 
did  not  excel  them  in  barbarity.  The  "  Aghor- 
duntior  Aghori  are  a  class  of  people  who  fre- 
quent the  ghata  atBenarf8,though  they  are  occa- 
sioBally  to  be  found  in  other  parta  of  ladia,  and 
have  been  met  with  even  in  Assam-  They  are 
Ogres  (indeed,  the  similitude  of  the  word  to, 
Agboree  ia  noticeable),  and  aSeot  a  practical 
philoaophy,  which  dlabelievea  in  the  existence 
of  any  difference  betwe(*n  things,  and  asserta 
that  all  distinctions  depend  on  the  imagination. 
A  caff  or  a  kick  ia  aa  immaterial  to  them  aa  a 
bieaaing.  They  go  about  in  pvris  naturalihus^ 
with  a  freah  human  skull  in  their  hfmds  (of 
which  they  had  previously  eaten  t6e  putrid 
flesh,  and  afterwards  scraped  out  the  brain  and 
eyea  with  their  fingera),  into  which  is  ppured 
whataoever  ia  given  them  to  drink,  and  to  thia 
they  pretend  to  be  indifferent  whether  it  be 
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ardent  spirits  or  milk  or  foul  water.  Fot  food 
they  take  the  first  thing  which  offers,  whether 
it  be  a  putrid  corpse,  cooked  food,  or  ordure. 
With  matted  hair,  blood  red  eyes,  and  bocly 
covered  with  filth  and  vermin,  the  Aghori  is  an 
object  of  terror  and  disgust.  He  looks  like  a 
wolf,  ready  to  destroy  and  then  devour  his  prey, 
rather  than  a  human  being.  Hindoos,  how- 
ever, look  on  these  wretches  with  veneration, 
and  none  dare  to  drive  them  from  their  doors. 
They  are  among  the  worst  of  the  many  turbu- 
lent and  troublesome  inhabitants  of  Benares, 
«nd  there  is  scarcely  a  crime  or  enormity  which 
has  not,  on  apparently  good  grounds,  been  laid 
to  their  charge.  One  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
dramatists,  Bhava  Bhutt,  who  flourished  in  the 
eighth  centuiy,  in  his  drama  of  Malati  and 
Mddhava,  has  made  powerful  use  of  the  Aghori 
in  a  scene  in  the  Temple  of  Chaaiunda,  where 
the  heroine  of  the  play  ia  decoyed  in  order  to  be 
aacnficed  to  the  dread  goddess  Chamunda  or 
Kali.  The  disciple  of  '  AghoraGhanii/  the 
high  priest  who  is  lo  perform  the  horrible  rite, 
by  name  *  Kalapa  Kundala,'  ia  interrupted  in 
hia  invocation  to  Chamunda  by  the  hero  liah- 
dava,  who  thus  describes  the  scene  : — Act  V.^ 
scene  1,  H.  Xf,  WiUon*3  Translation. 

Now  wake  the  terrors  of  the  placet  beset 
With  orowding  and  malignant  fiends.  The  flames 
From  funeral  pvres  scarce  leod  their  sullen  light, 
Clogged  with  their  fleshly  prey,  to  dissipate 
The  fearful  gloom  that  hems  them  round. 
Well,  be  it  BO.    I  seek,  and  must  address  them. 
a         «        •         •         « 

How  the  noiEe 

High,  shrill,  and  indistinct,  of  chattering  sprites, 
Communicative,  fills  the  ehamel  ground  : 
Strange  forms  like  foxes  flit  along  the  sky. 
Prom  the  red  hair  of  their  lank  bodies  darts 
The  meteor  blaze  or  from  their  mouths  that  stretch 
Prom  ear  to  ear,  thickset  with  numerous  fangs 
Or  eyes,  or  beards,  or  brows,  the  radiam^e  streams 
And  now  I  see  the  goblin  host ;  each  staJks 
On  legs  like  palm-trees  :  a  gaunt  skeletor.. 
Whose  fleshless  bones  are  bound  by  starting  sinewsi 
And  scantly  cased  in  black  and  shrivelled  skin, 
Like  tall  and  withered  trees  by  Kghtuing  scathed. 
They  move,  and  as  amidst  their  sapless  trunks 
T^e  mighty  serpent  carl»-8o  in  each  mouth 
Wide  yawning,  lolls  the  vast  blood-dripping  tonime 
They  mark  my  coming,  and  the  half-chewed  moraei 
Falls  to  the  howling  wolf —and  now  they  %.. 

The  belief  in  the  horrible  practices  of  the 
Aghori  priesthood  is  thus  proved  to  have  exist- 
ed at  a  very  remote  period,  and  doubtless  refers 
to  those  more  ancient  and  revolting  rites  whicK 
belonged  to  the  aboriginal  superstitions  of  In- 
dia antecedent  to  the  Aryan-Hindoo  invasion 
and  conqueat  of  the  country.  It  mi^i  be 
supposed  that  any  aueh  indecent,  flagrant,  and 
diaguating  cuatoma  aa  are  now  practiced  by  the 
Aghori  might  be  summarily  suppressed  undey 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Penal  Code  of  Indin. 

*  ^  ^^^  of  India  I  a  Series  of  Fhotogra- 
phxc  lUustraiions,  with  Descriptive  Zetter-pres^ 


AKTIl&IS  IKKOXIA. 


▲NTIDESMA. 


of  the  Races  and  Tribm  of  Hindustan,  Origin- 
ally  prepared  under  the  Authority  of  the  Go- 
veroment  of  India,  and  reproduced  by  Order  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council.  Edited  by 
J.  Forbes  Watson  and  John  William  Kaye. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Allen.)  Quoted  in  Friend 
of  India,  18f^8.  {fjeyden^  Asiatic  Researches , 
IX.  202)  SL  John's  Indian  Archipelago  i,  20. 
See  Aghora,  Akhora. 

ANTJALCIDAS,  one  of  the  Greek  succes- 
sors to  a  part  of  Alexander's  kin$(dom.  Antial- 
cidas  succeede<l  Lysias  in  the  Parainiaidro,  about 
B.  C.  150  also  in  Nysa.  See  Cyc.  of  India, 
Snp,  ii ;  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ANTIABIS.     Of  this  genus  of  trees,  there 
are  six  or  seven  species  reoognized,  (1)  the 
A.  toxicaria,  Ijesch.,  the  genuine  Upas  tree  of 
Jara :  (2)  the  A.  innoxia,  Bl. :  and  A.  macro- 
phylk,  R.    Br.  A.  fourth    species    to   which 
no  name  has  been    applied    (ramit   foliis-que 
iitrtnqne  velutinis)  is  cultivated  in  the  Kew 
Gardens :  the    A.    Saccidora,    Balz.    of    the 
Western  Coast  of  Peninsular  India  is  a  fifth  : 
the   sixth    is   the   A.  Zeylanioa^  lliwaites,  of 
Ceylon  which  like  A.  Saocidora,  yields  sacks ; 
but  this  author  now  refers  ii  to  A.  innoxia, 
Blume,  and  a  seventh  is  A.  Bennetti,   See- 
man,   the  Ma-nni  or  Ma-vu-ni,  Tags,  of  the 
Tonga  I^ldnds—all  are  trees  of  great  height. 
The  rice  sack   of  the    Cooroombar    of    the 
Wynaad  forests  is  made  from  A.  saoridora.    He 
cuis  a  branch  of  the  size  needed  ;  beatfr  the 
bark  all  round  on  the  outside,  until  the  reticu- 
lated fibres  of  the  inner  bark  give  way,  and 
then  the  bark  is  drawn  off  entire,  the  outer  bark 
rubbed  away  and  if  a  piece  of  the  wood  have 
not  been  left  the  inner  bark  at  the  bottom  is 
sewed  with  thread  made  of  the  Pimelia  which 
completes  the  process.     The  tree  is  very  com- 
mon 'and  of  gigantic  size,  the  wood  is  said  to 
bo  good  and    the  fibre  which   is   strong  and 
could   be  procured  in  any  quantity  and  at  a 
cheap  rate   may  prove    of  some   commercial 
value.— ATo.  53,  Vol.  9,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
-^Hog's  Vegetable   Kingdom,    ^^.—  O'Skattgh' 
nessy^  882.    Thwaite*s  Mnvni^  pi.  Zegl.  p.  263. 

ANTIARIS  INNOXIA,  Blurae,  Eumphius, 
i.  p.  172,  t.  5*. 

A.  Saccidora,  Dalz,  Hook.  Journ  of  Bot.  iil 
(1861)  p.  232  i  Wight,  Ic.  t.  1968. 

A.  toxicaria,  Hook.  Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag.  L  p. 
311,  t.  17. 

Lepurandra  saocidora,  Nimmo,  Plant*  of 
Bombatyy  p*  193. 

A.  tojrJMtrto,  Leach.,  Tarietas  I— c.  p.  3,231. 

Earwat Mahu* 

A  raya-angely . . .  Maiaal' 

Riti-gass Sinoh' 

Netavil  maram    ...Tam. 


...UA*!!* 


.•• 


Jaggnri  .•. 
Karwat  .. 
Jaoktree  ! 
Chandal  .. 
Jaggari    .. 

A  stately  forest  tree  not  uncommon  in  the 


•••  »* 
...Ewo. 

HiKD. 

Mahr. 


drier  parts  of  Ceylon,  indigenous  on  the  west 
side  of  India,  in  the  ravines  at  Kandulla  and  in 
the  jungles  near  Coorg,  and  very  common 
and  the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  trees  in  the 
Wynaad  jungles.  The  wood  is  not  much  used, 
but  th.e  cooramboor  bags  or  sacks  are  made 
from  the  liber  or  inner  bark  by  a  very  simple 
process.  A  branch  is  cut,  corresponding  to 
the  length  and  diameter  of  the  sack  wanted, 
it  is  soaked  a  little,  and  then  beaten  with 
clubs  until  the  inner  bark  separates  from  the 
wood.  This  done,  the  sack,  formed  of  the 
bark,  is  turned  inside  out  and  pulled  down 
until  the  wood  is  sawn  off,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  piece  left  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 
sack,  and  which  is  oarefuily  left  untouched^ 
These  sacks  are  in  general  use  among  the  ^il^ 
lagers  for  carrying  rice,  and  are  sold  for  about 
6  Annas  each.  The  Singhalese  sew  up  one 
end  of  the  bark  for  a  sack.  Eagle's,  FU. 
PI.  page  843,  Mr.  Mo  Ivor,  in  M.  H.  J.  R. 
ThwaUe^s    Kn.  PL  ZeyloMic.p.  263. 

ANTIARIS  TOXICARIA.     Leschen. 

]po  toxicaria^  Persoon. 

Theiipaebroeof  Java.ERG.  I  Anchiir...  Malay.  Jav. 
Biiia BoRMBO.  I  Antiar „ 

A  tree  of  Java  often  over  100  feet  in 
height  and  its  juice  is  one  source  of  the  half 
fabulous  Upas  pmson.  The  poisonous  sAp 
flows  freely  .from  the  bark  when  tapped.  The 
Upas  antiar  poison  is  prepared  from  it  in  an 
earthen  vessel ;  the  juice  is  mixed  with  the  seed 
of  the  Capsicum  frutescens,  and  various  aro- 
matics.  The  poison  at  first  acts  as  a  purgative 
and  emetic^  then  as  a  narcotic,  causing  death 
by  violent  fits  of  tetanic  convulsions.  But  its 
virulence  is  less  than  the  poison  of  the  cobra. 
The  people  ho%veverare  mtich  impressed  with  its 
power.  The  tree  has  a  fine  appearance.  A  speci- 
men at  Borneo  was  about  sixty  feet  high,  with  a 
fine  stem,  and  a  bark  of  a  very  white  colour :  and 
the  stem  was  supported  at  its  base  by  buttress- 
es, so  common  to  the  trees  of  tropical  jungles. 
WMth  this  tree  before  them,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  their  graves,  they  nevertheless  told 
Mr.  Low  that  it  was  impossible  to  gO  under  it 
without  dying.  Eorsfeld  Botavian  trans* 
actions  (Vol,  viL)-- Low's  Sarawaky  p.  53, 
Vegetable  Kingdofn  680.  O'Skaughnessg,  p.  579. 
Grawfurdfs  Dictionarg,  442. 

ANTIC  EHIST.  The  mahomedans  belieTd 
in  Antichrist  whom  they  term  Al-Dajjal. 

ANTIDESMA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  |,Stiltaginace8e,  intojwhich 
several  species  of  stilago  of  Linnaeus  have  been 
brought.  A.  lanceolaria,  is  a  shrubby  plant  of 
Chittagong,  and  Ceylon,  up  to  1,500  feet :  A. 
Montanum  a  middle  sized  tree  from  3,000  to 
6,000  feet  in  Cey\on.—Itox6.  Hi.  760.  Thw. 
Sn.  pi.  Zegl.  p.  289.  Wight,  in  leones,  gives 
figures  of  A.  aouminata,  1991 ;  Bunias,  819 ; 
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Unceolarifl,  766 ;  pAuiculata,  820 ;  tomentosa, 
767-8. 
ANTIDESMA  ACID  A.  lUtn. 

Poolchi  pullum,.  Tah. 

This  acid  fruit  is  eaten  by  Uie  common  people* 
The  tree  grows  in  the  woods. — AiniUe^  p.  ,3  il. 

ANTIDESMA  ALEXI'l'ERIA.     linn. 

KoU  tali  maram Tam. 

A  small  but  vrry  handsome  tree,  common 
enough  in  the  jungle  at  Coimbatorc,  in  the 
forests  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India  ;  it  affects 
rather  the  skirts  of  cultivated  land,  and  never 
reaches  a  size  fit  for  purposes  of  carpentry.  Its 
leaves  are  used  in  decoction  in  snake  bites. 

The  Bark. 

Ncdha  talie  puttay Tam. 

From  the  nar  or  tough  stringy  fibres  of  this 
barky  the  iuhabitanls  of  Travaucore  make  ropes* 

The  Fruit. 
Koelha  Tftii  pallum  ..Tax.  |  Null  TaIi...HoRT.  Mal. 

Is  a  pleasant  tasted-,  reddish  coloured  fruit, 

said  to  be  prized^   on    the    Malabar   coast  for 

its  cooling  qualities.-- ^tWie.  p.  183  ^  229. 

Fegelabie    Kingdom,   683.   Dra.     Oibson  and 

Wigki.  Roxh.  iii.  758 

ANTIDESMA  ALEXITERIUM,  Spreng,  is 
Byn.  of  Antidesma  bunias. 

ANTIDESMA  BUNIAS,  Spr,  Syst.  Veg, 
i.  p.  826  ;  Wight,  Ic  t.  819. 

A,  Jlexiteria,  Linu  (parti m). 

J.  comptum,  Tul.  i.  c.  p.  190. 

j/fioribmndum^  Tul.  i.  c.  p.  189. 

Sitiago  Bunicu,  Linn.  ;  Rtixb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  p. 
768;  Bheed.  Ih>rt.  Mai.  IV.  t.  B6 — c.p,  660. 
(766,) 


Ksra-Willa  ga88...&NQH. 
Rabilla... 


9f 


9f 


Ariya  poriysm  ...Malat. 

Noli'Mi Halral. 

NoIa  Talai  maram-.TAM. 

A  quick  growing  middle  sized  b.canchy  tree 
eDmiiion  in  Ceylon  up  to  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  Also  on  the  Coromandei  and  Malabar  sides 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  found  in  Assam 
and  in  Nepal.  It  attains  rather  a  large  size 
10  Assam  with*  a  girth  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches,  bat  the  wood  by  immersion  in  water, 
becomes  heavy  and  black  as  iron.  The  bark 
is  used  fur  making  ropes.  Its  leaves  are  acid 
and  diaphoretic,  are  u^etl  as  decoction  in  snake 
bites,  and  when  young  are  boiled  with  pot 
kerbs  like  sorrel,  and  employed  in  syphilitic 
caebexia — Uafftd  FlanU,  Ytgeiabk  Kingdom, 
683.  Boxb.  iii.  758r  T&u^.  A*  pL  Ze^fl.  p.  289. 

AN  riDESMA  DIANDBUH. 

Stilagp  diandrai     Willde, 
Pellft-gomoodoo. . .  SniOH. 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Northern  Circar 
Bomitains  and  in  Tratancore  :  ita  wood  serves 
for  rarious  uses.— ito^i;^.  tit.  759, 


ANTIDESMA  PANICULATA,  Roxb.  iii. 
770. 

Kyet-tha-hen    ...  Bnau.  t  By-it-zin     ,.,     ...Bubm. 
Khoodi  Join      ...  Beko.  [  6oo-ambilla-ga0B..SlNaH. 

This  is  a  low  famous  tree  common  in  Ceylon^ 
up  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  light 
ash  coloured  bark.  It  is  common  in  Bengal 
juns^les  and  is  Tound  in  the  lUngoon,  Pegu, 
Tonghoo  and  Tbarawaddy  forests.  On  the  same 
plant  are  notched,  round  and  ptdnted  leaves  and 
it  flowers  in  April  and  in  July  and  bears  a  red 
sour  fruit,  resembling  the  barberry.  It  fur* 
nishes  a  small  crooked  timber,  of  a  close  grain, 
with  the  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  adapted  to 
cabinet  makintr*—/^^.  Maion.  Br.  McCltUaHd. 

ANTIDESMA  PUBESCENS,  Roxh.  iii. 
770. 


...Tkl- 


II 


Jeriam  Kottam.HALEAL.     Pollari    

Jeram  KottmiK.       ,|  PoUai      

Jaaa  palaaer  u . . .        Tel. 

This  suihll  tree  is  a  native  of  the  North^-rn 
CircMrs,"  its  bark  is  usnl  for  making  ropes-  'ii<e 
berries  are  eaten  by  the   natives. 

ANTIDESMA  ZEYLANICUM,  Lam. 

A.  Alexiteria,  Linn,  (pai-tim) ;  BUBK. 
Been  AmhilJa  ga8S...SiNQH. 

Common  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon, 
celebrated  for  its  alexipharmic  properties,—* 
Thw.  Eh.  pi.  ZtgL  p,  289.  Vtg.  Kingdom^  683' 

ANTIGONUS,  B.  C.  305  Seleucus  Nica- 
tnr  gained  a  great  victory  over  Niconor  a 
lieutenant  of  Anti^onus,  Seleucus  B.  C.  SOS 
crossed  the  Indus  to  make  war  on.Chandraguptay 
but  making  a  hasty  peace  he  turned  on  Anti* 
gonus  wliotn  he  drove  into  Phrygia,  where  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  B  C.  301.  The  name 
of  Antigonus  appears  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka, 
on  the  rock  temples.  See  Buddha.  Inscrip- 
tions, p,  386v     Kabul,  p.  436. 

ANTILOPFi,  a  genus  of  mammals  all  of 
them  in  a  wihl  state,  some  aperies  gregarioas 
and  polygamic  others  purely  mono^amic,  some 
of  them  live  on  great  plains,  and  others  in 
forests  ;  they  are  objects  of  the  chase,  their  flesh 
is  used  as  food  and  their  s]^iiis  and  horns  are 
articles  of  trade  and  commerce  and  ornament. 
Their  colours  and  the  forms  of  their  horns  vary 
greatly  with  age  and  seasons  of  thejear. 
Zoologists  have  referred  the  species  to  one'geous 
or  other  of  the  Antilope  family  of  ruminants, 
the  Antilope8s,^and  Antelope  is  the  popular 
name  for  many  animals  of  a  somewhat  similar 
form,  whom,  however,  zoologists  class  different-* 
ly.  The  Japanese  goat  Antelope  is  the  cervus- 
.crispa.  The  Antilope  bubalus  and  A.  ruficoUis 
of  northern  and  eastern  Africa,  are  tho 
Alcephalus  bubalus  and  the  Oazella  ruflcoUis : 
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the  AutUope  dorcus  is  the  Oaeella  idoreash^ihi- 
A.  gutturosa,  is  the  Procapra  gutturosa  ;  the 
A.  picta  of  Pallas  is  a  Portiix ;  The  Sumatran 
Autelope  is  the  Caprioornis  Sumatrensts,  ant) 
the  A.  Subgutlurosa  is  a  Qazella.  With  such 
ichangea  from  one  genus  to  nnother,  the  con- 
fasion  of  popular  with  scientific  names  is  great, 
bat  the  following  are  commonly  recognised. 

ANTILOPE  ARABICA.  Hmpkich. 
A.  Bennettii,  SyJkes. 


Can. 


Budari  ...     , 

Tiska 

Mudari ... 

The  Indian  Qazelle  fisro* 

The  Arabian 


»> 


9} 


Chiknra Dkkh. 

Porsia  of  the  Baori 

is  the  Biick. 
Cbaii  ,y  9,  the  Doe 
Dabi  of  Yemen. 


The  Gazelle  of  Arabia  abounds  in  the  islands 
of  the  Red  Sea,  particularly  in  Dhalak  and  on 
the  western  shore  about  Massowa  and  all 
along  the  Abyssinian  coast.  It  abounds  in 
the  Indian  peuinsuU,  in  the  valleys  <-f 
the  sandstone  formation  and  generally  among 
the  jungles  of  the  red  soil  to  the  east- 
ward  of  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  in 
small  herds  of  S,  5,  6  or  more,  but  commonly 
a  buck  with  two  does.  The  Gazelle  of  Hauran 
and  Syria  are  probably  the  same.  The  Dabi 
is  the   same  as  the  Hebrew   word  in 


Deuteronomy  XIV,  5,  tranMaied  the  Roe,  and 
is  the  Gazelle  of  the  Arabian    poets  who  say 

^.^5*^  f  Ji  c^--;  ^  I  "  The  eyes  of  the  Dabi 

fire  the  most  beautiful  of  all."  The  ordinary 
li/fright  is  about  two  feet  and  its  horna  10  or 
II  inch^B.— Elliot  in  Madras  Journ,  qf  Lit, 
and  Science. 

ANTILOPE  CERVICAPKA.     PaUae. 

Common  antelope.. Enq. 
Phnndayet(buck)  AJ  ah  k. 

M'riga Sanbc. 

Alali        o£  the  Baota. 
Qundoli    „    ^     .. 


Cbigri 

Harn... 

Harnlu 

Kalwit 

Saisou 


*•• 


DuK.  Mahk. 


19 

n 
Hind* 


but  fierce  combats  ensue  before  the  buck  of  Hie 
herd  is  selected.  The  horns  arc  from  19  to  8S 
iiiohes  long  with  4  or  6  flexures  and  up  to*  50 
rings  or  annuli.  -  Elliot. 

ANTILOPE  GORAL.  Hardwicke.  Of  the 
Himalayas  and  Nepal,  the  Qhoral  of  the 
middle  and  northern  region  of  the  hill  ranges 
living  in  herds.— Oyi%. 

ANTILOPE  HODGSONII,  Abel,  the 
Chiru,  Pantholops  Hodgsonii,  is  a  beautiful  and 
stately  antelope  confined  to  the  Bhot  country^ 
Thibet  and  neighbouring  territories  and  appeara 
to  be  wholly  unknown  on  the  southern  face  of 
the  mountains. —  Ogilby 

ANTILOPE  QUADRICORNIS,  Blain. 

Petracerus  quadricomia. 
Chikara Hutdi. 

This  one  of  the  four  horned  antebpea,  oc- 
cupies the  lower  hills  and  forests  of  the  Hima* 
layas.  It  is  of  a  uniform  bright  bay  -  colour 
and  is  mooogamoiis. — Ogilby* 

ANTILOPE,  Sub-4.Cornutus,  EUtot. 

Brown  Antelope,  Syk9$, 
Autelo^ko  Chikara,  Hwdwieke. 


Chikara  ? 


... 


HlIH). 


The  common  antilope  frequents  the  plains 
on  the  cotton  soil  of  India.     When  they  move 
oft'  to  avoid  some  object   of  which   they  have 
doubts,  they  often  bound  to  surprising  heights. 
Their  swiftness  is  such  that  dogs  have  never 
it  is  believed  captured  a  healthy  one,  but  they 
are  often  run  down  by  wolves  who  drive  and 
surround   them,   and   the   cheetahs   kill  great 
numbers  of  them,  usually  selecting  the  bucks. 
Abotit   1838,  herds  of  very   many   hundreds 
with'- many  out-lying  bucks  were  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Dekhan,  but  the  hunting  leopard, 
the  pheeta,  ^nd  the  sportsmen  have  so  weeded 
out  the  bucks  that  only  small  patches  of  three 
to  twelve   are  now  to  be  seen   and  tliese  all 
does, — who,   without  the  males,   easily /aU  a 
prey.  The  bucks  are  (^a  dark  black  colour  and  .*♦!*> 
the  youtiger  bucks  are  driven  off  by  the  buck  of   TefS^  of 
the  herd,  90  aqou  as  they  begin  to  turn  black,  |    Antimony 
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Has  f(!mr  horna,  but  the  spurious  horns  are 
so  small,  as  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  adult 
individuals.  They  arise  from  bony  swellings 
immediately  in  front  of  the  true  horna.  They 
are  about  two  feet  high,  and  the  colour  is 
various  shades  of  brown.  It  is  monogamous 
and  always  found  in  pairs.  It  occupies  the 
Muinnd.  This  seems  to  be  the  A.  quadricor- 
nns  of  Blainville^  now  transferred  to  the  genos 
Tragops,  and  the  goat  autelope  of  Europeans 
^Elliot, 

ANTILOPE  THAR.  Hoboson;  is  tke 
Thar  or  thaar  of  the  Himalayas,  where  also,  ia 
the  more  western  p$rtf>  of  the  mountains,  tlie 
names  Surow,  Serow  and  Imoo  are  applied  up» 
through  Nepal  to  the  Sutl^,  it  is  the  Capri* 
coniis  bubalina  of  authors.— CV%«  Bbppori^ 
du  Jury  mixte  int^maUonal^  p.  54. 

ANTIMACHU^.  Of  the  Greek  soceessorB 
to  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Gveat,  thefe 
were  twoof  tbia  name,  vi£.,  AntimachUa  Theos, 
B.  0.  190  who  ruled  in  Ny^a,  Gaiidhari<i» 
Peukelaotis  and  Taiila,  the  other,  Antimachtus 
Nicaphorus  B.  C.  173  who  ruled  over  the 
same  territoriok^  and  contemporarily  with  £11-' 
cvatidea,  retaining  the  rest  of  hir  dominiona. 
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lamad,  koh'I,     ...      Au. 
Tay-lak-youk'    ...Burv. 

Spiea-glas Dot. 

Ter    Sulphide   of 
Antiaiony      ..^    Eiro. 


•  •  • 


»; 


AojaU   ...••• 
Suraifli ,1 

Uogen ]» 

Sulfurd  d^Antimonio.  It. 

Stibluni' .LA.T. 

An^eninm      oni« 
jUum    ...     ...     ...   ,; 


ANTIMONY,  aULPHURET  OF, 


ANTIOCH, 


Eno. 


n 
n 


Auiimonium 
AutimoQii     Sul« 

phuretum    ... 
Antimooii  teivSul^ 

phuretum    ... 
Surma 
KiDang 
Surma 
Antimonia.. 
Sauvira 
Anjaua  Mai 


...  11 
Malay. 

If 
Pees. 

Rus. 
Sans. 
Tah. 


Kohlu)  Anjaode,  ?      „ 
Nilanjnnam       ...     Tel. 

Anjanam     

Katuka       


)* 


If 


Solpharet  of  An-  .  Auiimonium     ...    Lat. 

iimony    

Seaqni-Sulphurei 
of  Antimony  ... 
€hrey  Antimony... 

Antimony 

Sorna Dukh. 

Hmo.  Malay.  Pkbs. 

Antimoine      Fr. 

Sulfure  d'antimoine.     „ 
Antimoine  Sulfure...    >, 

Spifl^glanz      Gsr. 

Antimon        ...     ...    „ 

Dreifach ^i 

Sefawefel  Antimon.     „ 

Stimmi    Gb. 

The  ier  solphidtf  of  antimony  is  the  Stibium 
of  the   ancients.     A    substance  surmah   sold 
for   it  is     to    be  found     in    every    Eastern 
Tilkfre^  it  being  ased  by  the  Native  medicai 
practitioners,     also     the    maliomedan    men, 
who  apply  it  to  their  eyelids  to  give  brilliancy 
to  the  eye.     But  ores  of  iroDt  and   manganese 
sod   galena  tare  sold  in   the  Indian  bazaars, 
as  Surmab,  or  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.     Great 
Britain    receives  the    larger    portion    of   its 
supply  of  antimony  from  Singapore,  to  which 
place  it  is  brought  from  Borneo.     It  is  import- 
ed in  the  shape  of  ore,  and  commonly  as  bal- 
last.    Its  other  chief  localities  are   Saxony, 
Cornwall,  Spain,  Mexico,  Siberia,  the  Eastern 
Islands,  and  Martaban  ?  in  Pegn.  It  is  brought 
to  S{pmbaj  from  Siam  and  the  Persian  Qulf. 
This   ore  is  generally   of  a  lead-gray  colour, 
possessing  considerable  splendour,  and  is  met 
with  compact,  and  in  rhombic  prisms  of  consi- 
derable  size,   and   variously   modified.      The 
substances  sold   as  Surmah   are  to  be  got  in 
any  quantity  in  the  bazar  at  two  very  different 
prices — some  being  at  one  rupee  per  lb.,  and 
called  Europe,  and  sometimes  China  Surmah^ 
and  other  samples  at  1|  annas  a  lb.  Samples  of 
this  last  have  been  found  free  from  either  Lead 
or  Arsenic ;  and  at  the  price  might  be  advanta- 
geously  exported ;   Tartar    emetic  has   been 
made  froyn  it.     At  tie  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1857,  sulphuret  of  antimony  of  good  quality 
was  exhibited  from  Yizianagrum,  but  the  sub- 
stanees   sent  as  soorma    from   Kumool  and 
Hyderabad  were  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead. 
Some   of    the  purest    samples    come     from 
Borneo,   from  the  mines    of    Sarawak,   but 
it  is    also  imported    from   Moulmein,   Pegu, 
Feraia,    Kabul,   and    the    Panjab     or   from 
Casdahar  via  Umritsur.    Ter  sulphide  of  anti- 
nony  ia  said  to  be  found  in  the  Salt  range 
sear  the  Keura  salt  mine.     Vast  quantities  of 
ntimony  have  been  found  by  Major  Hay  in 
the     Himalayan    range    of  Spiti    and    been 
firasd  near  Bey  la  by   Major  Boyd  ;  it  occurs 
■asaive   in  Baluchistan.    The  greater  part  of 
the   mineral     brought    to    India,     however, 
eomes  from  the  Eastern  Islands,  Burmah  add 
the    Malay    Peninsula,   where  it    occurs  in 
iameiue  quantities.-   It  is  a  very  abundant 


mineral   in  Province  Amherst,  and  is  often 
met  with  on    the   mountains   that  bound    the 
valley  of  Thoun-gyeen.     Mr.  O'fiiley  found  it 
at  the  sources  of  the  Ataran  and  large  quanti^ 
ties  of  the  ore  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of    Moulmein,    bat  there   was    no 
demand  for  it  in  Calcutta  whither   it  was  sent, 
and  operations  have    been  suspended.     Anti- 
mony, iron,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  with  bismuth, 
and  in  one  instance  a  trace  of  molybdena  was 
disco veredff|j^  them.     The  metal  was  found  for 
the  first  time  in  Borneo,  in  1823,  on  the  North 
Western   coast   of  that   island.     It  exists  in 
several  places  there,  but  mines  of  it  have  been 
worked  only  in  Sarawak.     The  ore  is,  as  usual, 
a  sulphuret  in  a  matrix  of  quartz,  and  at  pre- 
sent furnishes   the  chi^  supply  of  Europe/ 
being  exported  from  the  emporium  of  Singapore; 
to  the  yearly  amount  of  about   l,5(r0  tons/^- 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  aU  the  samples  of 
this  ore,    received    by    the    Madras  Museum, - 
was   that    from    the    mines    of    Sir    James 
Brooke    in    Sarawak^     Butter  of  antimony,' 
a    substance   sometimes  used    with   sulphate 
of  copper  for  bron  zing  gun  barrels,  the  iron 
decomposing  the  chloride  and  depositing  a  thin 
film   of  antimony  on  its   surface.     The  chief, 
alloys  of  antimony  are  type  metal,  consisting  of 
4  lead  and   I  of  antimony ;  Stereotype  metal, 
6  lead  and  1  antimony,  music-plates  consisting 
of  lead,   tin   and  antimony ;  Britannia  metal, 
consisting  of  100  parts  of  tin,  8  antimony,  2 
of  copper,  and  2  bismuth.  Pewter  is  sometimes* 
formed  of  12  parts  of  tin  and  1  part  antimony* 
Antimony  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of 
some  enamels  and  other  vitreous  articles  and 
much  employed  in  modern  medicine  as  anti- 
monia!   powder    and  tartrate    of    antimony. 
James's  powder  is  said  to  consist  of  43  parts 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  57  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony.— Madras     Museum,       O^Shaughnessy. 
Dr,  Mason* s  Tenasserim,  Taulkner.  Tomliuson, 
Madras    Exhihition   of  1857.     Jur.   Reports 
of  Exhib.  of  1851    &   1857.  London    Ethih. 
Cat,  for  1862.  Crawfurd's  Dictionary^  p.  13. 
Major  Boyd's  Account  of  in  Bom,  Geo,  Trans, 
1839,  p.  40,  Vol.  III.  p.  204.-  Sulphuret  of, 
in  Mdulmein..  Gapt,     Foley ^  in  Bl.  As.  Iran, 
1886,  Vol.  V.  p.  278. 

ANTIOCH,  an  ancient  town  of  celebrity,  of 
which  the   modem  village  of  Antaki  is  the 
humble  representative.  Previous  to  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  its  name  was  Biblath ;  but 
being    chosen   by   Seleucus   Nicator,   one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  to  be  the   seat  of  his- 
future  government,  and  being  greatly  embellish-  ■ 
ed  by  him,  it  received  the  name  of  Antioch^ ' 
from  respect  to  his  father,  Antioohus.     For 
several  centuries  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  kings,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Roman  governors  of  this'  province.     Vespasian, 
Titos,  and  other  emperors,  granted  to  it  very 
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great  privile^s.  There  were  several  ciiiet  m 
the  east  which  bore  the  same  name,  but  only 
two  of  them  are  mentioned  in  scripture ;  vie., 
Antioohia  Pisidia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  one  now  under  notice  :  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  here  the  disciples  of  Christ  were,  by  divine 
appointment,  first  called  by  the  name  of  their 
Master  and  Lord.  In  later  times,  it  was  styl- 
ed the  **  Eye  of  the  Eastern  Church."  Being 
repaired  by  the  Eraperojr  Justinian^.  D.  529, 
it  waa  called  Theopolis,  or  "  the  City  of  God," 
on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  inhabitants  being 
mostly  ohristianSy  attracted  hither,  no  doubt, 
by  the  peculiar  liberty  they  enjoyed  in  the  ex- 
ordae  of  their  religion.  This  liberty,  it  ap- 
pears, was  a  remnant  of  the  jva  civi  latum,  or 
"right  of  citizenship,"  whieh  Seieucns  had 
given  to  the  Jews  (of  wluom  the  ibrmer  were 
ocmsidered  as  a  sect),  in  oommon  with  the 
Greeks*  Their  ehurch  was  long  governed  by 
illustrious  prelates*  Bobinion*a  2Vaoelf,  FoU 
a.  p.  288. 

ANTINTALU,  Tel.  Desmodiuro  diffusnm, 
2).  C.  Other  species  are  called  by  the  same 
name  as  D.  quinqueangulatum  W>  Icelonga- 
tum.  Wall,  under  the  name  of  1^.  diffUium,  Roxh. 
Hi.  355-7. 

ANTIOCHUS.  The  names  of  thirteen  rulers 
over  parts  of  AlCiXander  the  Great's  conquests. 
Alexander  born  B.  C.  356,  died  323,  and  the 
following  are  the  ordinarily  recognized  dates  of 
his  successors,  bearing  the  names  of  Antiochus. 


B.C. 

280  I  Soter. 
261  II  Theos. 
223     III  Magnus 

(Achseus.") 
175      IV  Epiphanes. 
161       V  Eupator. 
144     VI  Theos. 
137    VII  Sedetes. 


Surname. 

125    VIII  Giypus. 
112       IX  Cyaicenus. 
X  Eusebes. 
XI  Epiphenes. 
XII  Dyonisius 
of  Josephus 
and 
XIII  Asiaticus. 


95 

88 


69 


After  the  last  of  whom  Syria  became  a  Boman 
ProviDce.  Most  of  the  Antiochi  merit  separate 
notices,  from  the  influence  which  they  exercised 
over  N.  W,  India.  Antioohus  1st  sumamed. 
Aatiochus  Soter,  was  a  Syrian  King.  In  B. 
C.  2S0,  Seleucus  Nicator  was  assassinated 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  from  which  date,  the 
whole  of  Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Jaxartes 
was  under  Antiochus  Soter,  who  from  B.  C. 
280  to  261  reigned  undisturbed  over  the  same 
territory  and  left  it  to  hia  son,  the  second 
Antiochua  surnaraed  Theos.  In  his  reign 
Antiochus  Theos,  a  Scythian,  named  Arsaces, 
came  from  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Azoff  induced 
the  Perj»Un$  to  throw  off  the  Greek  yoke  and 
founded  the  Parthian  empire,  making  Khages 
hia  capital.  Antiochus  iii^  was  sumamed 
Magnus  (Aohseus)  he  was  assassinated  B. 
C.  223.    Antiochua  the  great,  according  to 
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the  Greek  and  Boman  historians^  invaded  In- 
dia B.  C.  206,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
SophHgasenes,  the  sovereign  of  that  country- 
It  is  now  ascertained,  from  the  evidence  before 
referred  to,  that  this  sovereign  was  Aaoka,  or 
Piyadasi,  king  of  Magadha  (grandson  of  Chnii' 
dragupta),  who  ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  247* 
He  was  a  zealous  buddhist,  and  in  one  of  bia 
edicts  still  extant,  engraved  on  stone*  he  ex« 
pressly  mentions  by  name  Antiochus,  the  Greek 
King  (Antiyako  Yona  Baja),  who,  it  seems, 
had  favoured,  if  not  adopted,  the  buddhistic 
opinion.  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  his  march 
towards  India,  defeated  Euihydemus,  near 
Merv,  in  a  battle  in  whioh  Antiochus  led  the 
united  Syrtanand  Parthian  arouestEuthydemus 
was  then  taken  into  alliance  and  .h«  led  Antio- 
chus and  bis  Syiian  army  through  Bactrift, 
t.  «.,  by  the  r«uib  north  of  the  moivntainay  to 
the  Kabul  valley  amd  across  the  Indus  in  B.  G. 
906.  There  Antiochua  the  Great  made  peiM» 
with  Sophagasentts  the  Asoka  of  India  and 
Aaoka  recorded  this,  by  edicts  etigraved  on  roclua 
and  pillars,  in  various  parts  of  India  in  charac« 
tars  exactly  resembling  those  on  the  ooina  of 
Agathocles.  That  on  the  Girnar  rock  namea 
Antiochia-Yona  Bajttb.  In  B.  C.  2Q5  Antio* 
chus  returned  by  way  of  Arachotia. 

The  discovery  of  his  name,  in  two  of  the 
e<licts  of  Asoka,  waa  made  by  James  Prinsep,— 
Bl.  As,  TraHB.  1838,  Vol.  p.  156.  Biti^ 
of  ths  Panjab.  Foi.  t.  p»  57.  See  Cyc.  of  India, 
Supp.  ii.  Greeks  of  Asia.  Kabul,  p.  486-4a7. 
Vindusara. 

ANTIBBHINUM  MAJUS,  linn. 
Snap  Dragon...  Eno. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  growu  in 
India  as  flowering  plants,  A.  molle,  A.  siculum, 
A.  orontnm,  and  A.  majns.  >JL,  orontum  has  a 
variety  known  as  A.  Indicuro,  but  the  better 
known  is  small  Majus,  the  Snap-dragon,  cul* 
tivated  for  its  beanty,  a  native  of  England,  but 
in  India,  succeeds  well  during  the  cold  mom hs, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  during  the  rains,  it 
grows  beat  in  soil,  not  too  nch.^JaJ^ejf'  Voi^ 
499. 

ANT-LION,  the  larv»  of  this  are  well 
known  in  India*  Their  form,  at  the  lower  part, 
resembles  that  of  a  apider,  but  the  head  is 
armed  with  a  sharp  strong  pair  of  claws.  They 
excavate,  in  fields,  gardens  and  roadways,  snaall 
cup  shaped  cavities,  with  exquisitely  smooth 
edges  and  sides,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they 
lurk  so  that  any  insect  approaching  near,  imtne* 
diately  falls  below  to  the  ambush  and  is  seized 
and  destroyed.  Their  excavations  are  usually 
carried  on  at  night,  but  in  the  process,  though 
they  throw  up  the  sand  and  gravel  tea  eonaider- 
able  height,  the  soil  around  their  ciipa  is  very 
level.  They  often  throw  up  a  partide  of  sand 
towards  any  adhering  insect,  which  by  moving 
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ike  nuMSy  brings  down  the  inteoi  with  it.  On 
one  ooeation,  a  large  black  ant  was  seen  to  fall 
into  one  of  the  oups,  and  was  seized  by  the  ant 
Ibn,  but  its  oomrades  adhered  io  the  eaptive  to 
release  it.  In  Ceylon  are  four  of  the  tribe 
Palparios  oontf ariua,  Walker,  M ymselon  gratis, 
Wmlker,  M.  dims,  WMer  and  M.  bargains. 
VMer,  Sir  J.  E.  TennunVt  Bkeichei,  Nat. 
HiU.  Ceylon,  p.  4,  %d.  Ed. 
AKTS,  WHITE, 

Dewak    ... 
Itanitea... 
Aakaai  ... 
Aoai-anai i. 

The  term  White-Ants,  is  applied  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  India  to  species  of  Termites.  They  are 
interesting^  from  the  great  mounds  of  earth  which 
they  erect.  Those  in  India  rarely  exceed  seven 
or  eight  feet,  but  some  Ant  hills  in  S.  Africa 
are  of  great  size-  On  the  banks  of  the  Chobe, 
liringstone,  mentions  them  30  feet  high 
and  of  a  base  so  broad  that  trees  grow  on 
them.  In  the  open  fields,  the  injury  to  pro- 
duce which  they  ean  occasion,  is  tri- 
fling, but  in  gardens,  where,  as  with  sugar 
cane  the  crops  are  long  in  the  ground, 
much  loss  is  sustained  from  their  at- 
tacks. They  nsuidly  work  under  cover,  and 
enet  galleries  of  earth  cemented,  as  they  pro- 
g»s.  In  towns,  with  substantial  houses  of 
mortar  and  beams  of  wood,  the  loss  which 
they  occasion  is  often  very  great,  for  they  pierce 
the  walls  and  tunnel  the  beams  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  Bt.  Helena  in  1860  to  1866*  it  was 
dsooTcred  that  they  had  ruined  many  public 
boiidings.  The  chief  remedy  'is  to  destroy 
their  cells  and  dig  up  their  queen.  Their 
mounds  are  tunnelled  in  every  direction  and 
their  queen,  a  large  shapeless  white  mass  lies 
io  the  centre.  By  removing  the  whole  the 
remedy  is  effectual  and  permanent.  A  com- 
position of  lime,  tar,  and  soap,  in  equal  parts, 
boiled  together  and  smeared  over  plaoes 
where  the  white  ante  appear,  is  a  very  effeetual 
bar  to  their  further  progress.  To  protect  the 
beams,  the  ends  are  now  usually  laid  on  the 
wall,  and  the  sides  teft  unclosed,  do  that  the 
first  approach  of  these  insects  can  be  detect- 
ed, and  this  opening  also  prevents  dry  rot. 
Wood  may  be  preserved  by  using  a  solu- 
tion prepared  with  8  gallons  of  fresh  water, 
1  lb.  of  pounded  Croton  tiglium,  1  lb.  Mar- 
gosa  tree,  and  1  lb.  of  blue  vitriol  y  when  dis- 
solved, aoaking  the  timber  well,  and  afterwards 
drying  in  a  breeze,  but  Cochin  and  Moulmein 
Tak,  and  Ebony  are  but  seldom  attacked 
by  white  ants.  The  wood  oils  are  tbooght  useful, 
but  the  earth  or  mud  oils,  so  abundantly  pro- 
faced  in  Burmah  are  thought  to  be  effectual 
piereotifes  to  their  encroaches ;  tairtk  or  mud 
ofljhaa  been  used  most  effectually  lately  on  pre^ 
misea  at  Bangalore ;  this  oil  is  one  rapee  a 


quart  in  the  bazar,  is  impervious  to  white  ante, 
always  remains  thick  and  they  cannot  work  in 
it  ?  Ordinary  coal  tar  is  without  the  slightest 
effect,  as  it  hardens  in  a  lery  short  time. 

Sets  of  sugar-cane  and  other  substances  cdn 
be  protected  by  steeping  them  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  mixture  of  assafsBtida  8  chittaeks;  mustard 
seed,  8  seers ;  putrid  fish,  4  seers  ;  bruised 
butch  root  or  maddar  S  seers,  with  suiBcient 
to  mix  them  into  the  thiokness  of  ourds,  but 
the  poisonous  influence  of  the  butch  on  vege- 
table life  is  known  and  cannot  be  recom- 
mended where  the  product  is  to  be  eaten: 
small  quantity  of  arsenic  wiih  a  few  ounces 
of  burned  breads  pulverixed  flour  o^  oatmeal, 
moistened  with  molasses,  made  into  a  dough 
and  placed  near  their  tumuli,  is  said  to  insuro 
their  destruction.  The  wood  oils,  from  the 
various  species  of  Dipterocarpi,  applied  to 
wood,  prevents,  it  is  said,  the  dry  rot,  as  also 
the  sttacks  of  White  Ants ;  and  the  additioa 
of  catechu  to  the  oil  greatly  increases  its  pre- 
servative power*— (^twwo^A)  Mendu. 

ANTIPATBI9,  ef  the  Greeks,  is  the  modern 
Kafir  Saba. 

ANTIS^  eoOr      Aohyranthus  aspera,  Z. 

ANTI-TAURUS,  from  the  southern  slopes 
ol  this  range,  there  spring  the  two  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  in  central  Armenia,  both  near  those 
of  the  Araxes  and  Euphrates,  and  not  very 
distant  from  that  of  the  HaIys.>--(?o/o»«l 
Ckesney't  Euphrates  and  Tigrk. 

.ANTUMORA.  Beno.  Isora  eorylifolia : 
Schou  and  End. 

ANU,  in  hindu  legend,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Tagati,  one  of  the  old  fathers  of  mankind.  Anu 
was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  five  great  Tura- 
nian tribes,  the  Tadu,  Turvasa,  Druhyu  and 
Ann.   See  India  p.  815.  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 

ANUQA  KAYA,  ej«X-B^ctt  Tel.  lagenaria 

vulgaris,  Ser> 

ANUGAMANA,  in  brahmanism,  the  per- 
formance of  suttee  by  a  woman  alone,  whose 
husband  has  died  in  a  distant  country  :  a  san- 
dal, or  any  article  of  his  clothes  may  then  re- 
present him. 

ANU  VAKA,  a  Sub-division  of  a  mandala  of 
tbe  Big  Veda.    See  Veda. 
ANUMULU.     ejabiSxex).    Tel.     Lablab 

vulgaris,  Savi. 
ANUN  KAKRA.  Tel.  Anun  wood. 

ANEVAL-GATTI.HiND.  Emblio  Myrobolan. 
ANZAEUT.  Abaji.  Pees.  \Z9\jy\  Saroo- 

colla. 

ANZARI,  a  tribe  in  Lebanon,  idolaters;  in 
number  20,000,  one  of  their  sections,  called  the 
Sh&msi  are  said  to  worship  the  sun  (Shams) 
Pers.  A  8[^acions  plain,  open  to  the  sea  on 
the  west,  extends  north  as  iisr  as  Tortota,  and 
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is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Auzari  moun- 
tains. This  chain  is  a  lower  branch  of  the 
Libanus,  but  is  less  known  than  most  parts  of 
this  celebrated  mountain,  being  inhabited  by 
this  lawless  tribe,  who  have  never  been 
brought  into  actual  subjection  by  any  of  the 
Pashas.  The  origin  of  this  people  and  their 
religion,  if  they  have  any,  are  still  unknown. 
Like  the  Druses,  they  may  possibly  be  a 
Mabomedan  sect.  Burckhardt  mentions  the 
Anzari  sects,  calling  them  Kelbye,  Sharasye, 
and  Mokladjye  i  but  adds,  "  nothing  is  known 
of  them  except  the  names".— i2«6t««o»*«2Vartf/«, 
f^ol  it.  p,  68,  69. 
.  AOD.  Ar.     Hft^D.    Fers.     ^ys    ia  used 

generally  in  India,  to  designate  the  frankin- 
cense of  the  Boswellia,  the  Olibanum  of  the 
ancients  :  but  throughout  the  east,  with  Arabic 
and  Persian  suffixes,  it  is  employed  to  name 
varieties  of  Eaglewood. 

ADOH,  a  district  in  Hindustan.  See  Oudh. 

AODI,  HiN.  A  tribe  of  Jats  in  the  Delhi 
divisions  of  Soneput  and  Pauiput. — JFiUon*9 
Qlonary. 

AOD  I-BAKHOOK.      Ar.  t^k^^ 

Eagle- wood* 

AOD-I-CHINI.  Ar.    ^*iJ^  d^  Chinese 

Eagle- wood. 

AOD-I-HINDI.    Ar.   *^  *^f  ^ys  Indian 

Eagle- wood. 

AOD-I-KAMARI.  Ab.  ^  yi  ^y^,  Moun-i 

tain  Eagle-wood. 

AODIYA.  Hind.  A  thief  of  a  tribe  of 
thieves  inhabiting  villages  in  the  Cawnpore 
and  Fattehpnr  districts.  They  make  remote 
excursions  at  particular  seasons,  in  different 
diaguisea.^ — Wxlson't  Glonary. 

AONTAGUNJE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
79^  13'  B.  and  Lat*  28®  17'  N. 

AOONLA,  or  ANOLA.  Duk.  Hind.  Mar. 
iJjy  is  the  Phyllanthus  emblica. 

AOO-PALU    Tkl.      «g5-^e».     Milk. 

AOOWLIA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  82*^ 
IV  E.  and  Lat.  26®  10' N. 

AORNIS,  a  place  fixed  on  by  the  Greek 
dynasties  for  a  military  garrison.  There  were 
military  colonies  of  Macedonians  established  at 
Alexandria  ad  Gaucasum,  Arigseum,  and  Bazi- 
ra,  and  garrisons  at  Nysa,  Ora,  Massaga, 
Penceleotis  and  at  Aornis,  a  mountain  range, 
supposed  to  be  the  mountains  of  Mahaban  in 
the  Pir  Panjal  or  Mid  Himalayan  range. — See 
Cyc  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii«  Kafir. 

APAMAR6AMU.     ^^UnO^lf  zS».    S.     or 

o 
Uilareni,  Achyranthea  aspen,  Z. 

APAMA  SILIQUOSA.     Syn.  of  Bragantia 

Wallicbii.  -^BroKti. 


APAMEA,  daughter  of  Artabazus,'^^tfae  Per- 
sian who  married  Seleucus.  He  gave  her 
name  to  three  towns.  Koonifth,  one  of  the 
three  Jpameas  bvilt  by  Seleucus  in  honour  of 
his  first  wife,  is  situated  at  the  point  of  a  trian- 
gle, formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  atid  although  now  dwindled 
iiito  a  petty  town,  it  was  formerly  a  place  of. 
consequence.  Koornah  is  situated  on  a  low 
flat,  with  apparently  a  rich  soil,  and  along  the 
river  are  low  banks  to  prevent  the  country  being 
flooded.  At  this  spot  some  oriental  traditions 
have  fixed  the  Garrlen  of  Eden. — Malcolm's 
Hutory  of  Tenia,  VoL  ii^  p.  14L — SeeKoornah. 

APANA.     See  Hindoo. 

A  PANDA  or  ASTYAGES,  sou  of  Isfendiar, 
one  of  the  Eaianion  dynasty  of  Persian  kings. 

A  PANG,  Beno.     Achyranthea  aspera. 

APARAJ[TA,  Bbno.     Clitotea  ternatea. 

APARAJITA,  in  hinduism,  a  form  of  the 
goddess  Bhawani.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  the  flower  of  the  plant  Clitoria. 
— See  Sacti.  Aphrodite. 

APAVARA,  a  king  of  Tellngana,  about  A. 
D.  1141.     See  Inscriptions,  p.  386. 

APCHHAEA.     See  Apsara. 

APE.  Enq. 


Ceph Ethiop. 

KeiM     .M     .••       Pno. 

KephoB Qr. 

Knbbi       Febs. 

Kepos Gb. 

Kaid      SiKGH. 

Koph       Hbb. 

Korangu   ^.     ...    Tam. 

Baod'r Hind 

Kothi    Tel. 

Apes,  form  the  sub-family  Simianse,  of  the 
family  Semiadee  orMonkeys,  of  the  natural  order 
Primates.  Apes  are  represented  in  India  by 
two  species  of  Simia,  The  ancient  Egyptians 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  monkeys,  and  some 
of  them  in  India  are  still  worshipped. 

The  various  kinds  of  ape  seem  to  have  been 
made  known  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  by  specimens  brought  from  Africa  and 
India ;  those  of  the  Hebrews  probably  from 
India,  the  Hebrew  name  Koph  being  almost 
the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Kapi.     Harris. 

APENDRA,  an  old  name  of  Vishnu. 

APHELANDRA  CRISTATA.  This  ahrub 
is  grown  in  India,  but  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  orange  coloured  flowers,  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings. — Mr.  ^Tajrey. 

APHIS,  a  tribe  of  insects,  one  of  which  of 
China  is  supposed  to  produce  oak-galls« 

APHODIUS,  a  genus  of  Coieoptera,  found 
in  Hong-Kong. 

APHORISMS  or  SUTEA,  these  were  the 
usual  mode  of  instruction  followed  in  the  hiodi 
liturgical  books — the  Vedas, — whose  sacred 
character  hindua  still  acknowledge.  They  were 
adopted  in  the  fourth  period  of  the  hindu  pro- 
gress,  about  B.  C.  1000,  and  in  the  Sutra» 
the  ceremonial  prescriptions  were  reduced  to 
a  more  compact  form  and  to  a  more  precise 
and  scientific  system.    The  Aphorisms  of  the 
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Nyaya  Philosopliy,  of  the  Mimnnsa  and  Yoga 
weie  re-printed  ia  Sanscrit  and  finglisb 
•boat  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
by  Profeaaor  James  Ballantyne  of  the  Benares 
College. — Max  MuUer. 

APHRODITE  of  the  Greeks  supposed  by 
Ifr.Paterson.  to  be  the  Aparnjitaof  the  hindus. 
See  Aparajita. 

APH€  ?    Hind.    Opium, 

APIACEiE  Kycl-khy8B-ban,  Bubm.  one 
of  ihe  Celery  tribe,  the  Apiaceae. 

APICILLATED  HORSE-SHOE-BAT,  one 

of  the  CIteicoptera. 

APIOS  TUBE  ROSA  of  Canada,  one  of  the 
Legnminosse,  might  be  introduced  into  India, 
(or  ita  edible  pods. 

APIS,  the  sacred  bull  of  Egypt,  was 
chosen  by  the  priests  of  Memphis,  for  its  black 
and  white  spots,  and  Mnevis,  the  sacred  bull 
of  Heliopolis,  had  nearly  the  same  marks  ;  but 
Ihe  Jews,  in  preparing  their  wafer  of  purifica- 
tion, were  ordered  in  Numbers,  ch.  xix.  2,  to 
kill  a  red  htifer  without  a  spot.  Amongst  the 
Egyptians,  the  solemnities  at  the  burial  of 
Apis  were  entirely  Bacchic.  The  priests  did 
not  wear  the  nebris  or  deer  skin,  but  they 
wore  the  panther  skin,  and  carried  Thyrsus 
staves.  The  sacred  bull  of  the  hindus,  Nandi, 
the  Yaban  of  Siva,  is  in  black  stone  looking  at 
the  liognm. — ^tf«M»,  i-  432.     See  Sacrifice. 

APIS  MELLIFICA,  the  Honey  bee. 

APIU  M.    Jav.     Opium. 

APIUM  GRAVEOLENS.     Zinn. 

KxanfB Arab.  |  Common  Celery...  Eno. 

KerafB Eotpt.  | 

This  temperate  climate  plant,  acrid  and 
poisonoaa  when  wild,  is  much  cultivated  where- 
ever  Europeans  settle,  and  is  grown  in  India, 
in  the  cold  weather.  Its  seeds  are  sold  as 
medicine  in  e«ery  bazaar.  Its  essential  oil, 
dissolved  in  strong  spirit,  gives  an  essence,  a 
drop  of  which  suffices  to  flavour  a  tureen  of 
sonp. — Fatjrl,  80,  O'Shauginesiyy  357. 

APIUM  IN  VOLUCRATUM,    Box. 

Chanoo Bbhg.  I  Ajmood...      ..    ...Hihd 

KJiadooni i9     I  Ajmud ^> 

Dr.  Irvine  (General  Med.  Top,  of  Jjmert,  p. 
1S4,)  describes  Ajmod  or  Ajraot,  as  very  hot 
and  carminative^  good  in  dyspepsia,  much  used 
in  all  meaalihs,  and  as  brought  to  Ajmeer  from 
Harrowtee  and  Mewar  :  and  sold  at  four  seers 
for  one  rupee  .-  the  same  author  mentions  Kho- 
laaani  Ajmot,  aa  very  hot  and  carminative. 
Rozbui^h  had  only  seen  it  cultivated  in  gar- 
deiia»  in  Bengal,  for  the  seed,  which  they  use  in 
di^  and  medicine.— J^ojr.  1,  97,  Dr*  Irvine. 
(yShaugJinewf^  p.li51. 

APJOOLA,  a  mixed  fabric  of  cotton  and 
silk,  made  at  Dacca. — See  Cotton  Manufac- 

tvies. 
APLOME  GARNET.— A  kind  ot  garnet. 


APLOTAXIS  CANDICAN8.  Baiula,  Hini>. 
A  plant  of  Eaghan. 

APOCSfNAGEiS,  a  natural  order  of  treea 
or  shrubs  including  nearly  one  hundred  genera 
with  about  four  hundreil  species,  about  half  of 
which  are  found  in  the  South  and  East  of 
Asia,  Arabia  and  Ceylon  in  the  feninsnlas  of 
India  and  Malacca,  Bengal,  Nepaal  and  Java. 
The  genera  abound  in  plants  with  a  milky 
juice  and  possessing  acrid  and  other  hurtful 
properties.  One  of  the  order  furnishes  the 
Lancc-Wood  of  Moulmeiit,.  a  tree  found  all 
o?er  the  Provinces.  The  Karens  make  bowa 
of  it,  but  prefer  Oomia  fi^lula.  Mr.  Mason 
had  never  met  with  the  tree  in  flower,  but 
thinks  it  a  species  of  dalbergia,  though  it  may 
possibly  be  a  cassia.  At  another  place  he  saya» 
the  tree  which  produces  a  timber  possessing 
the  properties  of  lanoe-wood  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Provinces,  but  it  belongs  to  the. dog* 
bane  tribe,  and  is  not  at  all  related  to  Quath^ 
ria  vifffata,  the  lance- wood  of  commeroe.-r- 
Masott.  VoiffU  See  Cassia.  Gajjptchouc,  Cer- 
bera,  Chonemorpha  macrophjlla,  Dog-banes, 
Holarrhena  codago,  Plumieria  acuminata, 
Wrightia  tinctoria. 

APOCYNEA  ViMINEA.  Wall,  Syn. 
of  Orthanthera  vimioea.  Weight. 

APOCYNUM  FCETIDUM.  Burm.  Syn. 
of  P»deria  fetida. — Linn, 

APOCYNUM  FRUTESCENS.  Linn.  Syn, 
of  Ichnocarpus  frutescens. — E.  Brown. 

APODYTES  GARDNBRIANA,  Miere.  A 
small  forest  tree  of  the  Central  Province  of 
Ceylon,  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,0()0 
to  7,000  feet;  not  uncommon. — Thw*  Enum. 
VI.  ZfiuL  i,  p.  42. 

APOLLO  of  the  Greeks,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  hindu  Krishna,  whose  favourite  place  of 
resort  is  described  as  a  tract  of  country  around 
Agra,  and  principally  the  plains  of  Multra^ 
where  Krishna  and  the  nine  Gopia,  evidently 
the  nine  muses,  usually  spent  the  night  in 
dancing.  Krishna- was  no  doubt  the  Shepherd 
Apollo  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Apollo  of  the 
Greeks  was  sumamed  Nomios  or  the  pastoral, 
and  Opifer  in  Italy,  who  fed  the  herds  of  Ad- 
metus  and  slew  the  serpent  Python.  The 
Apollo  of  Edessa  was  called  Monimos.  He  was 
identical  at  Babylon,  with  the  Pbaaicnian  god 
Esmun — Coleman.  See  Cyc.  of  lud-  Sup.  ii. 
p.  548.     Kama  Saraswati. 

.  APOLLODOTUS,  one  of  the  Greek  suc- 
cessors to  Eucratides.  ApoUodotus  and  Menan- 
der  alone  are  mentioned  by  classical  author- 
ities. ApoUodotu  smied  in  Patalene,  Syras- 
trene  and  Larice,  about  B.  C  165. 

According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  Yavan^  or 
Greek  princes,  who  apparently  continued  to 
rule  within  the  Indus,  after  the  Christian  era, 
were  either  the  remains  of  the  Bactxiao.  dynasty. 
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APPAEEL.  ^ 

or  tlie  independent  kingdom  of  Demetrius  or 
ApoUodotua,  who  ruled  in  the  Punjab,  having 
a«  their  capital  Sagala,  changed  by  Demetrius 
to  Euthymedia.     Bayer  atya,  jn  bis  Hiat.  Reg. 
£act.p.  64,  that  according?  to  Claudius  Ptolemy, 
there  was   a   town   within  the  Hydaapes,  yet 
nearer  the  Indus,  called  Sagala,  also  Euthyme- 
dia ;  but   he   scarcely   doubts  that  Demetrius 
called  it  Euthydemia,  from  his  father,  after  his 
death  and  that  of   Menander.     Demetrius  was 
deprived   of  his  patrimony.     A.   CJ.  0.  662. 
Sagala,  is  conjectured   by  Colonel  Tod,  to  be 
the  Satbhanpoora   of  the  Yadus   when  driven 
from  Zabulisthan,   and  that  of  the  Yuchi   or 
Tuti,  who  were  fixed  there  from  Central  Asia  in 
the  iflh  century,    and,   if    so.  early   as   the 
second   century,    when    Ptolemy   wrote,    may 
have  origbatcd  the  change  to  Yuti-media,  the 
•  (Jcntral  Yuti.*  Numerous  medals  chiefly  found 
within  the  probable  limits  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Sagala,  either  belong  to  these  princes 
or  the   Parthian   kings  of  Minagara  on    the 
Indus.     Thejegenda  are  in  Greek  on  one  side, 
and  in  the  Sassauian  character  on  the  reverse. 
The  names  of    Apolbdotus  and    Menander 
have  been  deciphered,  but  the  titles  of  •  Great 
King,' '  Saviour,*   and   other  epithets  adopted 
by  the  Arsacidae,  are   perfectly   legible.     The 
deyices^  however,  resemble  the  Parthian.  These 
Greeks    and    Parthians   must  have  gradually 
merged   into   the    Hindu    population. — Tod^s 
Raja&ihan,  Vd,  i.  p.  233.     See  Cyc,   of  Ind. 
Sup.  ii.  Greeks  of  Asia.    Kabul,  p.  438. 

APOLLONIAS  ZEYLANIOA,  Tkw.  A  Iree 
of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon  growing  oO 
to  60  feet  hij^h  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  to 
4,000  feet — Thw.  En.  FL  Ziyi,  p    263. 

APONOGETO.>f  MONOSTACIIYON,  milde. 


kPVkrmL. 


Ghechu  .. 


...HlN. 


Nama  ? Kettigad- 

dalu 

Kama  dainpa.«. 


Tkl. 


•••     t9 


Parua-kalanga . . .  M  ALEAL. 

Kakangi Sa.ns. 

Koti-  kalangu Tam. 

A  native  of  shallow,  standing  sweet  water, 
natives  of  India  are  fond  of  the  roots  which  are 
nearly  as  good  as  potatoes.— i4i»#fe,  248. 
Roxb,  ii.  210. 

APOROSA  ACUMINATA,  fusiformis  ; 
latifolia ;  lanceolHta,  and  Lindleyimff,  small 
trees  of  Ceylon.— T'Awe/tVw,  288. 

APOSTLE  is  a  terra  sometimes  applied  in 
European  literature  to  Mahomed,  but  his  fol- 
lowers  only  recognize  the  appellation  of  Ras- 
aul  Allah,  the  Messenger  or  Prophet  of  God. 

APPOCOVAY.  Tam.  Bryonia  rostrata. 
^  APPAREL,  articles  of  apparel  form  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  trade  in  India  ;  and  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  alone  tde  aggregate  value 
of  the  Imports  and  Exports  in  the  four  years 
1862-53  to  1865-66,  amounted  to  Bupees 
M,38,a87,  ^ 
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APPA,  SAHIB. 


APHICOT. 
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"to  the  office  of  Peshwa,  by  strangling  ParBaji, 
an  idiot.  His  reui  name  was  not  Appah  Sahib, 
bttt  Mudaji.  He  afterwards,  on  the  12th  of 
May  1818,  fled  from  the  place  allotted  to  him, 
to  the  Sikh  tenitories  ;  but  he  ultimately  died, 

in  1840,  almost   forgotten,  at  Jurihpur. See 

Bbonsla  Bajaa  of  Nagpur  ;  Mahratta  Ooyern- 
oients  in  India. 

APPEL.     Malval,     (SiraaDtj.    Premna 
integrifolia. — Boxb. 

APPLE,  the  common  apple. 

Tttffah... 
Melea  .. 
Seb 


Seo... 


•.,  Abab* 

...HurjD.  Pjsrs. 
Hind. 


MbIos 
Se^ba».. 

Seba.,. 


•  t « 


••* 


••• 


Lat. 
PKBa.> 

SAUsa 


APPAS.  SiHGU.  Tam.  Cakes  made  of 
rice  flour,  called  by  the  English,  Hoppers, 

APPA  SAHIB,  ofice  thernler  of  the  Mah- 
ratta State  of  Nagpore,  who  sttrrende)*ed  to 
Sir  John  Makolro,  in  1818.    He  succeeded 
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This  is  the  fjruit  of  U^  Pyrps  malua,  whicb 

is  naturalized  in  several  parts,  of   India.     The 

term  apple,  is  applied  in  IncRa  to  ,lhe  fruits  of 

several  plsnts,  aid  we  have  the  Cashew  apple  ; 

Oustard  apple  ;  Love  apple  ;  Pine  apple ;  Hes^ 

apple ;  Greater  wood   apple  and  Lesser  wood 

apple,  and  the  apple  proper,  Pyms  malus  of 

England,   cultivated   in  the  higher   table  lauds 

of  Imlia.    The  apples  of  Solomon's  song  are 

the  quinces  or  the  Cydonia  vulgaris. 

APPLE  SEED  OIL,  Oil  of  seed  of  Pyrus 
malus. 

APPLB-BLOSSOMED  CAMELIA.— See 
Camellia. 

APPLICARUM.    Tam.     Barilla. 

APPRBTOTTE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
81<^  56' B.  and  Lat.  6"  51' N 

APPROVERS  in  India  are  Thugs  or  Da- 
oolts  who  have  been  tried  and  convicted  as 
having  belonged  to  a  band  of  Thug  murderers 
or  dacoits^  but  who,  having  made  a  full  confes- 
sion of  their  crimes  (in  some  individual  cases 
amounting  to  the  murders  of  as  many  as 
e-.ghty  persons)  and  having  denounced  their 
associates,  have  received  a  conditional  pardon. 

APPS.     Tam.     Hopper.   See  Appas. 

APRACUM.    Tam.     Tel.    Mica. 

APRANG.  also  Rangbharat,  Damlakwaypi, 
Hira-dakhan.  A  gum  resiiv  a  beautiful  kind 
of  kino,  brought  to  Aj^nere  from  Bombay  ; 
considered  very  astringent.  It  is  given  in  in- 
testinal hemorrhages  and  is  also  used  in  ena- 
melling on  gold  ;  four  tolahe  are  soM  for  one 
rupee.— im»e.  Genaral  Med.  To^.  (f  Jjm^e, 
p.  126. 

APRICOT,  the  common  Apricot 

Barkuk Arab.  |  Zard-AIu... 

Bakur-Ko]iani...BoKHAa.  j  Badiun  KoM.. 

Khubani Hun).  |  ChaUi... 

ICish-mifili     ...    .Pjebs.  J  Chiuara...     ., 

This  fruit  of  the  Prunus  Armeniacs*,  is  weli 
known  in  India,  where  the  tree  faaa  been  na^' 
tnralized.  It  is  the  Melea  Armeniake  of  Dios- 
corides  and  the  Precocia  minora  and  Mulua 
Armeniaca  of  Pliny.  In  China  an  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  stones,     Mooreroft  mentions 


..      P£BS- 

...  „ 
...EniAiv 


Aqua  fobte. 


AQUILARIA  AOALLOCHA. 


tfcttt  ten  Tarieties  are  grown  in  Ladakb,  all  of      AQXJATL,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  93® 
them  raised   from  seed,  except  one  which  is  30'  E.  and  Lat.  24^  43'  N. 
budded.     Di\  2oyU.  Btrdtoood,  p.  154.  i^oor«-|      AQUALPUHA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
croft,  Darwin,  Charles,  M.  A,  F.  R<,  S.  Variation  91  o  49'  E.  and  Lat  24**  31'  N, 


of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication^  2 
Vols,  Lond,  I S68 

.  APSAHA^   Sansc.    in   hindu  mythology, 
nymphs  of  Swerga,.the  celestial  Court  of  Indra, 


AQUA  JdARINE.    Being.  Burm.    Zamar- 
rud.  Pars.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition,  a  good 
specimen  of  aquamarine,  or  beryl,  was  contri- 
.     .  .   buted   by   Lieut.  Puckle   from  Mysore  :  other 

oeleatial  dancers,  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  samples  of  long  reed  like  crystals  were  forward- 
Amongst  them  is  Rembha,  the  popular  Venus  of  j  ed  by  the  Nellore  Local  Committee ;  small  pieces 
the  hindus  and  some  others  are  described  to  be  of  Amethyst,  Tourmaline,  Rock  crystal,  Agate 


of  inconceivable  loveliness.  They  answer  to 
the  Pari  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  the 
damsels  called  in  the  Koran,  Hur-ul-ayun,  the 
Antelope-eyed*Hur1.  Tirese  hindu  nymphs 
were  produced  at  the  Churning  of  the  Ocean, 
as  related  in  'the  Ramajana.  Sir  William  Jones 
thus  describes  thejn  in  8vverga, 

Kow  while  each  ardent  Oitinars  persuades 

The  soft  ey'd  Apsara  to  break  the  dance. 

And  leads  her  bth,  yet  with  loT»-beamiDg  glance, 

To  banks'  of  marjoram  and  ohampac  shades. 

Celestial  eenii  toward  their  king  advance, 

do  calTd  by  men,  in  heav'n  Qaudfaarva's  nam*d. 

According  to  hindu  Kshatrya  belief,  Ksha- 
triya  warriors  slain  in  battle  are  transported 
to  Indra's  heaven  by  these  Apsarasas  or 
nymphs  of  Swerga.  Thus  in  Mann  vii.  89, 
it  is  said,  'Those  rulers  of  the  earth  who, 
desirous  of  defending  each  other,  exert  their 
utmost  strength  in  battle,  without  ever  avert- 
ing their  facea,  ascend  after  death  directly  to 
heaven.*  And  in  book  ii.  19  of  the  Nala, 
Indra  says,  *  why  are  no  warriors  slain  now-a- 
days,  that  I  see  none  arriving  in  heaven  to 
honour  as  my  guests  f^  —  Coletnan  Hind.  Myth, 
Sir  WiCUam  Jones,  Hymn  to  India,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
270  7.nd  273.  Williams's  Story  of  Nala,  page 
140.  See  Indra.  Rurma.  Maha-deva  ;  Meru- 

APSEHHA,  a  river  of  Pillibeet. 

APTHORPE,  a  general  officer  of  the  Ma- 
dras Army,  who  saw  much  war  service,  first 
with  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  in  Spain, 
under  General  de  Lacy  Evans,  for  which  he 
received  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand.  Served 
in  the  first  China  war  of  1841-42,  and  second 
Burmese  war  of  1854,  for  which  he  received 
medals* 


and  Cornelian  were  exhibited  from  Masulipa- 
tam.  Perhaps  the  Aquamarine  of  the  South 
of  India  may  become  more  valued.  Prismatic 
corundum  or  Chrysoberyl,  is  found  among 
the  Tora  Hills  near  Bajmahal  on  the  Bunas  in 
irregular  rolled  pieces,  small  and  of  a  light 
green  colour.  These  stones  are  sold  as  eme- 
ralds by  the  natives,  under  the  name  of  **  pun- 
na,"  but  the  native  dealers  are  aware  that  they 
are  softer  than  the  real  emerald  of  India, 
which  is  generally  green  coloured  sapphire. 
It  is  this  green  sapphire,  the  oriental  emerald^ 
which  is  so  often  seen  in  Burmah,  but  beryls 
(Seing,  Burm)  and  emeralds  are  brought  from 
the  north  of  Ava,  though  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  found  are  not  known, 

AQUAR,  a  town  in  India^  in  Long,  86^ 
41'  E.  and  Lat.  26^  11'  N. 

AQUARZENTB,  It.  Brandy, 
AQUATIC  BIRDS  are  largely  brought  to 
the  markets  of  the  principal  towns  of  India,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  jear,  ducks,  teal,  &a, 
and  may  be  procured  in  abundance. — See  Wa- 
ter Fowl,  a  of  L 

AQUEDUCTS  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  are 
known  only  as  those  underground  tunnellinga, 
designated  throughout  Persia,  Beluchistan  and 
India,  as  the  Karez.  See  Karez. 

AQUILARIA  AGALLOCHA,  Roxb. 

Ar. 


9f 


...     ,} 

BUBIf. 


APTA.    Mae,     Bauhinia  parviflora. 

APTIMUN,  also  Jmr^el,  the  yellow  colour- 
ed parasite  creeper,  so  often  seen  on  ba- 
bul trees,  all  over  India,  and  very  common  at 
Ajmere.  The  entire  plant  is  used  in  native 
medicine,  in  '*  muiy,"  or  rouzil,  a  diluent 
form  of  medicine>  employed  preparatory  to 
giving  a  purge.  The  Aptimun  Wilayti  is  an 
extract  of  the  Aptimun  plant  from  Bombay, 
and  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  plant :  one 
tola  is  sold  for  eight  annas. — Irvine,  General 
J/ed.  Top,  of  Ajmere,  page  125. 

APrLLANTHEiL    See  Liliacee. 

AQUA  lORTE.'-PQrt.  Nitric  Acid. 
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fellan  jaj ... 

Ayaloo^i 

Ayolngin....     .. 

Ak-yau 

Ugoor  or  Ag'r . . .     Beng. 
Aloes-wood  tree  ...  Eno. 

Alo»- wood  tree „ 

Black  Agallooha   ...  „ 
Agallochum-wood . . . 
Eagle-wood  tree    ... 

Caiamback •  ...  ,, 

Agila> wood  tree     ...  „ 
Bob  d*  Aigle.*,     ...  F^. 


AglU* UlVD. 

Ud-i  Hindi...HiiiD.  Pkrs. 
Ud-i  Eamari...  „    Iff? 

Ayal-urcbi Pkrs. 

Ud-i  Samadri.HiHD«  „  ft 

Agallocham Lat. 

Kalamba Mala^t. 

Qahru ...     f$ 

Kay  a  gahm „ 

Agaru ...  Sahs. 

Ag'ru  ch'ka T^u 

Ag'ru  .». 

Krishna  agaru   ... 


»9 


A'g  r ,«•  ...Hind. 

This  is  described  by  Roxburgh  as  an  im- 
mense tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  tracts 
E.  and  S.  E.  from  Sylhet,  in  Lat.  24«  25'  N. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  .the  trees  that  fur- 
nish the  eagle-wood  of  commerce.  Boxburgh 
says  there  is  no  doub  tthat  the  real  Calambac 
or  Agallpchum  of  the  ancients  is  furnished 
from  this  tree,  and  in  his  time  small  quantities 


AQUILABIi.  AGALLOCHA. 
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•f  ttft  fiBigtMit  ifBiiMHis  wood'  ii«ie  imported 
from  tke  Sistvard,   hm%  iiw  importod  ftftioles 
wen  Mkw$y  «>nsidfired  inferior  to  that  fionn 
%ihet.     He  vm  tben  iDdioed  to  oonaidcr  the 
^uo  do  iialaoet  as  thia  Aqoilaria  bat  A. 
OTBttt   Willde  aa  a  dittiaet  apcoiea.    Agailo- 
dran  Yemiii  India  outtit  praaatantiiaimnm." 
Dr.  Biiclianan  UamiltOD*   in  hia  inveatigatioB 
of  the  Enatero  Frontier  of  Bengal,   met  with 
thb  pbift  at  Goalpara,  (t.  WalL  Cat.  7,S$0.) 
MKi    eonsidered  it  to    be    the    Ajj^locfauiii 
offidaamm,  aa  thia  name  ia  affixed  Iwth  to  his 
•peoineBa  and  drawing.     Dr.  Wallidi  alao  ob- 
fainad  apedmena  of  the  aame  tree  from  Siihet, 
bf  nadina  of  hia  f^anl  ooHeetoia,  (v.  Gat.  7»S60. 
Os  and  Dr.  Rojle.  was  informed  by  Dr.  Lindlej, 
thai  lie  alao  was  deeidedly  of  opinion,  that  it 
prodoeea  the  eagle  or  alocHwood  of  oommeree^ 
an  opinion  of  the  more  vnlue,  as  Dr.  Wailich, 
bad  opportnnitiea   o^  visiting   the  countries 
iaatwaid  of  Bengal.     (Royle.   III.  Him.  Bot. 
p.  17^)    Dr.  Royle^  thus  coincides,  and  addu- 
eea  mneh  valuable  evidence  m  support  of  Box- 
borgb'a  opinion  :  at  the  same  time  that  be  ad- 
mita  that  a  wood  of  similar  properties  may  be 
afforded  by  other  trees,  especially  the  Aloexy- 
lom  agallochum  of  Lonreiro,  referred  by  De- 
CandoJle  to  the  Leguminosse.    A  kijid  of  aloe 
wood  waa  moreover  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
txeocearia  agailoebuin,  of  the  natural  order  of 
^phorbiaceee,  but  this  is  not  now  concurred  in. 
A  third  kind  is  imported  from  Malacca  and 
^iam.     In  Peraian  works*  three  kinds  of  aloe 
wood  are  deacribed  under  the  names  of  Aoodi- 
mmmdret^  AtH^d^i^Hv^dH^  Jood^i-ktmaree,  pro- 
hMj  the   Al-cemericum  of    Aboo  Hanifa, 
(Ro^.)    Dr.  Boxbnrgh  mentions  his  having 
Roetved  plants  from  Malacca  of  the  supposed 
eagk  tree,  and  that  they  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition  :   Dr.  Boxburgh  obtained  it  Arom 
Sylhei.    Dr.  BCason  also  is  of  opinion  that  the 
A-  agaUocha  or  Akiexylon  agallochum  produ- 
eea  the  fragrant  substance  called  lign-aloes,  or 
wood-aloes,  which  ia  offered  for  sale  in  all  the 
boxaaia  on  the  Tenaaserim  Coaat»  and   ia  the 
nnduee  of  a  tiee  that  grows  on  the  Mergui 
Islands.     It  is  imported  into  Mergui  by  the 
Sdui^,  whoy  aa  they  profit  from  the  trade, 
endeatoiir  to  keep  all  in  ignorance  of  the  tree 
from  which  they  obtain  it»     Oesenius  says  the 
Hebrew   and  Greek  names  are  "  derived  from 
the  Indian  name  of  the   tree,  agil,  Satiscrit 
agara  and  agnru.'*    Besides  agaru,  the  Sanscrit 
word»  we  have  again  and  aggalu,  which  come 
■car  the  '*  Lidian  name  agil,"  and  the  Greek 
afgoUochan.    There  is,  however,  another  San- 
acfit  and  Pali  word  with  which  Gresenius  does  not 
appear  to  have  met,  lauhat,  and  this  is  manifest- 
ly the  parent  of  aloe,  and  by  transposition,  not 
aaeonmon  in  Hebrew,  of  the  Hebrew  name 
alao.    The  chief  consumption .  of  aloe  wood  is 
ift  Saua  and  Chin%  where  it  ia  burned  in  the 


temples.  Herat  and  DaLens  inform  na  it  wm 
uaediu  Napoleon's  imperial  palaces  as  incelise. 
The  ^wood  is  heavy,  yellowish  white,  shaded 
with  green  ;  fibrous,  apongy,  and  resinouai  ita 
taste  aromati(^  its  odour  in  combustion  very 
agreeable.— 0*-S^tt^An«Mfy,  jxig^  274-7S.  J9r. 
Mason's  T^natserim^-^MaleoWg  H^avtU  inthg 
Bait,  vol.  up.  19\.  Rcyl^s M.  Ind.  Bot.  V7% 
Eoxb.  ft.  423.  Voigt,  305.  VeffeiabU  Kingdom. 
6i9^.    Mad.  Em.  Jut.  Beports. 

AQUILABIA  MALACCENSIS,  Lm. 

A.  ovata  of  Botanists. 
Bois-d'Aigle  of  Malaoca. 

This  tree  has  a  whitish  timber.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Malaoca,  China  ?  and  Ceylon  P  Rox« 
burgh  seem*  inclined  to  regard  thia  aa  identi- 
cal With  A.  aggaloehum  of  SyHiet,  but  Voigt 
and  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  recognise  it  as  a 
aeparate  species,  Foigt  306,  F^.  KUgdom. 
629.     Ilox6.  a.  422. 

AQUILARIA  OVATA,  SjH.  of  A.  Ualac- 
censia. 

AQUILARIA  SECUNDABIA. 

This  tree  has  a  white  and  inodorous  timber, 
but,  when  diseased,  it  aeoretes  a  rissinous  matter 
aaid  to  be  the  true  Bagle-wood 

AQUILABIA  SINBNSI8,  SpaaKG.  ia 
named  as  a  tree  of  China.-^F<^/.  pi  806. 

AQUILEGIA  VULGARIS.  Linn.  Vane- 
tiea  are  cuUifated  in  India,  as  ornamental 
fiowering  plants.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
Rannnculaoesd,  and  ia  very  common  in  all  the 
alpinto  and  temperate  parts  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  all  through  Europe  and  Persia.  It  ia  a- 
very  variable  plant  and  has  about  twenty 
synonims.  A  canadenaia  and  A*  parvifiorla 
being  alone  distinet.  ff.  /.  ei  T,  p*  4i«  Hog^ 
Veg.  King.  U.  VoigL 

AR«  ^jy.  Tav.  a  river  ;  a  common  post*' 
fix  In  Tamuliaa  countriea,  as  Pa^ar,  Adyar, 
Pennte,  Ste.,  Milk  river,  &c« 

AR.  All  ancient  word  entering  very  ex- 
tensively into  the  language  of  the  Indo  Germa* 
nic  races.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
original  term  for  one  of  the  first  of  avocations, 
namely,  ploughing  and  the  plough.  It  ia, 
therefore,  an  old  root,  and  as,  amongst  that 
branch  of  the  Aryan  race,  husbandry  was  held, 
in  high  estimation,  we  find  it,  according  to 
Pictet,  connected  with  the  words  £rin,  Elam, 
Arionistus,  Arminius,  Oriri.  Up  to  the  present 
day  the  Emperors  of  China  mark  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  annual  cultivation,  by 
personalty  ploughing  a  field,  and,  in  the  wes- 
tern hemisphere,  the  answer  will  be  re- 
membered which  Was  paid  by  the  Delphic  Ora- 
cle to  Myson,  wh(in  Anacbarsis  inquired  who 
was  the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  "  He  who  ia 
noir  ploughing  his  fields.'^  Into  the  Indo 
Germanic  languages,  the  word  hns  been  adopt-' 
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^B. 


ARAB. 


ifid^  in  various  ways,  conneoted.whh  the  earth, 
the  fields^  ploiighiDg  aud  field  implementa. 
Thus  we  have 
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.  Profeseor  Max  Muller,  to  whose  learned  re- 
Bttarches  so  much  is  due,  mentions  all  this 
wjien  he  teils  us  that  this  root  AH,  means. /o 
plough,  to  open  the  soil.  From  it  we  have  the 
L^tin  ar^re^  the  Greek  ar-oun,  the  Irish  ar, 
the  Lithuanian  ar-^t,  the  Bussian' ora-^,  the 
Gothic  arjan,  the  Anglo-Saxon  er-Jan,  the  mo. 
dern  EiijgUsh  io  ear.  Shakespeare  says  (Ri- 
chard IlT  IIL  i}, .  '*  to  ear  the  laud  that  has 
some  hope  to  grow."  ^rom  this  we  have  the 
name  of  the  plough,  or  the  instrument  of  ear- 
ing :  in  Latin,  ara-tntm  ;  in  Greek,  aro-lron  ; 
in  Bohemian,  oradio  in  Lithuanian,  arklas 
in  Cornish,  aradar  ;  in  Welsh,  arad  in  Old 
Norse,  ardhr.  In  Old  Norse,  however,  ardkr, 
ntieaning  originally  the  {slough,  came  to  mean 
earnings  or  wealth,  the  plough  being,  in  early 
tiinesy  the  most  essential  possession  of  the 
peasant.  In  the  same  manner  the  Latin  name 
for  money.  The  act  of  ploughing  is  called 
aratio  in  Latin  ;  arom  in  Greek  :  and  he  be- 
lieves that  ardihat  in  the  sense  of  perfume,  had 
the  same  origin,  for  what  is  sweeter  or  more 
nromatic  than  the  smell  of  a  ploughed  field  ? 
A  more  primitive  formation  of  the  root  or 
B^ems  to  be  the  Greek  era,  earth,  the  Sanskrit 
trd,  the  Old  High-German  ero,'  the  Irish  ire, 
inarm.  It  meaut  originally  the  ploughed  land. 
Besides,  the  simple  ar  in^Old  Norse  means 


ploughing  tcatl  labour,  and  ifae  Old  Hagh^^ref-' 
man  art  has  likewise  the  sense  of  pionghiiig. 

Apov^  and  tt/rvum,  a  fields  would  certaaniy 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  root«r,  to  plough. 

The  English  word  fdengk,  the  Slavonic 
ploug,  has  been  identified  wkh  the  Sanskrit 
plava  ship,  and  with  the  Greek  pioion,  ship. 
MuUer's  lednrei,  p.  •  242.  To^lor'a  Wordi 
and  Places,     Mailers  Ckipe.  1864. 

.  AItA,dcythic,  a  mountain,  occurs  in  Atnvallij 
Arabudha,  Aravidha:  it  is  not  to  be  found  itt. 
any  Sanscrit  Dictionary  with  this  signification; 
yet  it  appears  to  be  a  primitive  root  poasessioff- 
'such  meaning  as  we  nave  Ar-boodh«, '  hiil  of 
Boodha  '  Aravalli,  *  hill  of  strength.  Ar  is 
Hebrew  for  •  mountain/  (qu-  Ararat  ?)  Oroa* 
in  Qroek  ?  1  he  oommon  word  for  a  mountain 
in  Sanscrit,  gir,  is  equally  Hebrew. 

ARAB.    The  people  known  by  this  name 
are  spread  from  Syria  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
They  Sre  chiefly  in  tribes  and  those  who  occu- 
py  the   country  around    Jerusalem,   are    the 
Anezi,  Shammar,  Howali  and  Salhan.     But  the 
country  of  Arabia,  in  which  they  chiefly  dwell 
is  in  the  3.  W.  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  is' 
about  1,430  miles  long  and  1,200  miles  broad. 
It  is   recognised    in   Europe   as  having  three 
divisions,  A.  petrea,   A.  deserts,  and  A.  felix. 
Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  an  elevated  land, 
with  considerable  ranges  of  hills.     Its  moun- 
tains, Horcb  and  Sinai,  arepsrt  of  Jab'l-ul-Tu # 
range,  with  Hor  or  8eir,  now   called  Jab4 
Harun  or  Aaron's  mountain.    The  population, 
vaguely  estimated  at  ten  millions,  arc  chief^f 
engaged  in   pastoral  pursuits,   and  consist  of 
many  independent  tribes.     In  this  respect  it  is 
in  the   same  state  now  as  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  Cushite  and  Joktanite  occupied  A. 
felix,    when    the   Ammonite  and   lahmaclile 
dwelt  in  A.  deserta,  and  the  Moabite,  Bdomite, 
Nabathoean,  Midianlte   and   Amalekite  in  A* 
petrea.    The  population  of  Mecca,  its  chief 
town,  is  about  18,000.   Arab.ul-Mostaraba,  or 
mixed  Arabs,  the  lineal  desdendants  of  Ishmael, 
occupied  the  HijaX  and  amongst  their  descend- 
ants was  the  tribe  of  Koresh.  From  the  impulse' 
and    unity   given   by  Mahomed  the  wrorid  saw 
them  issue  from  their  naked  desertsl    At  all 
times  impetuous,  their  energies  were  then  con- 
centrated to   enforce  belief  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  and   the  prophecies  of  Daniel  ch.  viiL 
24  and  26,   were   fulfilled,   and  within  twenty 
years  they   mastered  Syria,   Palestine,  Bgypt 
and  Persia,  the  conquest  of  Persia  being  mere- 
ly  a  prelude  to  fiircher  extension  in  the  east. 
Abu  Bakr  was  Khalif  from  A.  D.  «3S  to  6tf 4, 
Umar   from   A.  D.   634-643  (A.  H.  13-28). 
Under  the  khalifat  of  XJmar  A.  H.   15  or  16 
but  without   his  knowledge  a  military  ezpedi* 
tion  set  out  from  Oman  (IJmant)  to  pillage  the 
coasts  of  India.     It  appears  to  have  proceeded 
as  far  as  Tana  in  Bombay.  But  Uiflar  expreesP-* 
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ed  gN»i  dii|rf«mire.  Aboiii  IIm  Ame  timift, 
Hakam,  biotbir  orVsBMa,  tent  aa  expeditioo 
•fwaat  BaitMch  and  against  JDcbal^  nader  hia 
brotkar  who  failad  diMsiroualy.  Umir  disliked 
awl  forbad  natal  eKpaditions^  a  probibiiioD 
wbieb  was  auly  reUxad  ia  Ibe  lima  of  Moawiya. 
la  A.  U*  8S  Abduilaby  son  of  Aiaary  iaTaded 
Kanaan  and  look  Kuwasbir,  tbe  Ospttal. 
Habamed  Kaaua  by  anna  and  pdliey  eonquared 
ibaaalire  ruUey  af  iba  ladoa,  ba  haacled  bis 
aoaqtiasia  to  Tamim,  who  governad  for  S6  yaars 
m  ftbe  downfsU  al  tbe  Uanttada  Khalifs,  on 
wkiak  evant  Ihe  Araba  vara  azpellad  by  iba 
Sanura  race  in  A.  D.  750  and  all  Ibe  Arsb 
aoaqaaata  in  iadia  wera  resftarad  to  iba  Hin- 
doa.  Siady  froia  Bhakkar  to  tba  aea,  was 
nded  by  tlia  fiasnra  Rsjputa  till  tha  aad  of  the 
JStk  Caotttfy.  Alaa  early  date  after  tba  Hejira 
Ibcy  eslaUiahed  i  fiutory  at  Oanloo,  and  their 
aambera  wera  so  great  by  the  middle  of  tha 
8tb  Century  that  in  758»  they  attacked  and 
fiiUagad  and  fired  ihe  city  aiid  fied  to  their  ships. 
Uay  aod  their  descendanta  from  mixed  blood 
oecapy  a  Teiy  pronsinent  posttioo  in  the  wee- 
ten  parte  of  Petiinsolmr  India  aad  numbers  of 
tbeea  are  spread  throughout  the  Sastem  Archi^ 
pelago  :  but  ia  their  own  oooatry,  tha  towas 
oa  the  lea  coast  have  a  large  adouxtura  of 
ctiier  Asiatie  races,  and  as  Arab  bedouin  life  is 
cter  ehangeabla,  quarrels  and  wars  have  great* 
\f  modifiad  the  tribes,  dispersed'  somCy  and 
aaialgamated  o^ers^  so  that  at  the  present  day, 
the  Moaeina  and  ^leim  alone  maintain  their 
jadindualiiy  from  the  time  of  Mahomed.— 
JBIMU  Iwdiff.  See  Arabia.  Ishiro.    Mahomed. 

ABABA,  WAD  I,  a  deep  yalley  running  be- 
twixt tha  top  of  the  gulpb  of  Akaba,  and  the 
Dead  Bea,  105  miles  in  length,  and  about  JO 
ia  width,  summit  level  above  the  sea  490  feet. 
flTfZioa'f  Landt  of  the  Bible,   VoL  t.  Loud. 

ABAB  DOW.     See  Boat. 

ARABIA.  This  Peninsula,  with  the  Indian 
eeean  e^  its  South,  the  Persian  Gulf  on  its 
Bnt  and  the  Red  Sea  on  its  West,  has  numer- 
oaa  lertifey  valleys  amidst  mountains,  and  great 
saady  deaert  tracts.  The  ancient  Qreek  and 
Boamn  geographers  divided  Arabia  into  A. 
Nix,  A.  Petrsea  and  A«  deserts.  The  first 
aesrly  corresponds  to  the  modem  Yemen,  but 
iadadinfC  Mahra  and  Hadramaut :  the  second, 
the  modern  Hejar  : — the  third  ipstending  N. 
£.  from  A.  Felix  as  far  as  the  Eaphrates. 
Some  oriental  authors  have  included  the  whole 
Feain^ula,  under  Yemen  and  Hejaz  :  others 
iaio  Yemen,  Hejaz,  Nejd,  the  Tehama  and 
Tcflttna.  Hadramaut)  Mahra,  Shehr  and  Oman 
have  also  been  reckoned  independent  provinces 
bj  some,  while  others  include  them  in  the  tvo 
grrat  divisions,  Yemen  and  H^jaz.  **The  pre- 
sent Arabisns,  according   to  their  own  htsto- 


the  ams  with  Jc^tan  or  Yoktirn,  tha  son  of 
£ber,  and  Adnan  descended  in  a  direct  luie 
from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar<*' 
—{Sale's  Korata,  Preliminary  Discearse,  p,  ii.) 
But  Yoktaa,  according  to  Oh.  Bunsen,  was  one 
of  the  two  sons  of  Ni'mrod  and  was  the  chief 
of  tha  first  Arabian  emigration  thnt  proceeded 
Southwards.  Tradition,  he  says,  points  to  the 
mouotains  of  Armenia  as  the  birth  place  of  tbe 
Arab  and  Canaanitish  races*  It  is  supposed 
that  they  travelled  along 'the  banks  of  the 
'ligris  into  Mesopotamia,  from  which  a  portion 
of  ihem  commenced  a  great  migration  South- 
wards, the  result  of  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  primeval  kingdoms  of  Southern  ArabiiTy 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Adites  in  Yemen,  who 
believe  that  they  eame  from  the  sacred  North, 
and  onca  lived  In  a  glorious  garden  of  thte 
earth  which  they  are  to  restore.  In  the  matter 
of  their  present  location.  Dr.  Latham,  in  his 
Etbnoloty,  mentions  that  Hejaz,  is  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  Ishmaiely  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Mekkah  and  Jedda,  consist  of  pilgrims  ah(t 
their  deseendants  of  African,  Persian,  and 
Turk-blood.  In  Southern  Arabia,  Yemen,  Ha* 
dramaut  and  Oman,  the  people  Srb  more  or 
less  Himyarite  in  blood,  history  and  civiliza- 
tion. Those  of  the  towns,  of  Mokah,  Sanai, 
Rodda  aad  Loheia,  are  the  more  civilized  and 
the  desert  aad  hill  Arabs  are  rude  and  ignorant, 
one  of  tham  so  rude  in  speech  as  to  be  named 
the  Ben-*i<Kalb,  children  of  dogs— and  the 
Berekede  a  branch  of  the  Asir  are  aaid  tb 
prostitute  their  jwives  like  the  Jakurt  Hazari. 
At  Hasek  is  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Hud,  thb 
fourth  in  descent  from  Bhem.  At  the  entrance 
of  tbe  Persian  Gulf,  the  pirate  CoSst  begii^s 
and  extends  SOO  milrs  northwards.  The  south- 
ern tribes  of  the  Peninsula  of  Senai,  are  moi^ 
or  less  fishermen.  The  early  Arab  religion  wks 
SabsBanisro,  a  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
mixed  with  idolatry,  but  wiih  Mahomed  com« 
ttenced  the  Arab  conqhestSj  their' creed,  science 
and  literature.  At  present,  tbe  Arabic  alpha- 
bet is  in  use  amongst  the  Turks,  Persians, 
Malays,  some  of  the  people  of  India  and 
Africa.  It  was  however  of  Syrian  origin. 
The  Arab  family  is  mahomedan,  except  the 
diristian  Arabs  of  Malta.  The  Arabs  of  the 
south  ate  descendants  of  Kahtan  the  Yoktan  of 
the  Bible,  and  those  of  the  North,  of  Adnan  6f 
the  blood  of  Ishmael.  Nejd  or  Central  Arabia, 
is  Syrian  and  arranged  into  divisions  called 
•*  ifti*#." — (Latkam'i  Ethnology")  The  people 
occupying  that  Peninsula,  are  however  regard- 
ed by  Captain  Burton  as  of  three  distinct 
races  :  viz.,  the  aborigines  of  the  oountry. 
who  have  been  driven,  like  the  Bheels  ami 
other  antochthonio  Indians,  into  the  eastern 
and  sonth-eastern  wilds  bordering  upon  the 
second,   a   Syrian   or   IMesopofamian 


ocean  : 
,  arc  sptun^  from  "two  stocks  :  Kahtan,  *  stock,  typified  by  Sbem  and  Jokian,  that  drove 
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At'M^fi^»  fi^okn  the  choidfliii  tnets  ef  oocm* 
•Irx  ;  tikfise  iiivaden  ttill  enjoy  their  eonqorata^ 
TaprftB^Hlmg  Ihe  gieat  Arabuiii  peo^»  And 
iiUrdJy»  m  iapim  Egypto  Arab.  c1id-w«U 
ixtcaonifi^  hj  hlunuei,  bis  flon  I^ebajoib  and 
Edom  (£«»«,  ibe  soo  of  l8aac)-*f-^hat  populai-* 
i«d  and  siiil  poptiEitQa  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula* 
{Burton'i  FUgrimage  (a  Mtoca,  41*46.) 

The  indiic^na  or  ankoehtbonee,  be  viyt,  are 
tboee  anb-Caucasian  iribea  which  may  aiili 
b^  met  with  in  the  .provioce  of  Mah- 
rabj  ^t^  genemUy.  along  the  ooaat  between 
Muaoat  and  HadramauU  The  Mahrah,  the 
Jenabubf  aad  the  G^ra  eapeeialiy  ahow  a  low 
^evd^pev^nt,  for  wbieh  hardship  and  priva^ 
.  tion  only  will  not  aatiafaotorily  aceoant.  Theae 
are  ^'  Arab  el  Aribab,"  for  whoae  inferiority 
!orie|ital  fable  aceottats  aa  naual  by  thaamatugrf 
gy^  Dr.  Carter  baa  remarked  the  aimilarity 
;b<tweea  the  iQwest ,  type  of  Bedouin  and  the 
i^digena  of  India^  9s  repraaented  by  the  Bheda 
.au4  other  Jangle  races. — (,3^(^'$  PUgrunagt 
toMwQ^t  Vol"  *^«  f'  ^9')  Tbe  principal  ior 
mjgrant  race,  be  say  a,,  are  the  Noaebiana,  a 
gr^t  Cbaldeeaa  or .  Meaop<»tamian  dan  which 
entfrad  Aral^a  about  B.  G.  2,300|  and  by  alow 
find  giadnal  eaeioacbmenta  drove  before  them 
the  ancient  vaoe  and  aeiaed  the  happier  lands 
of  the  Paninanla.  This  rao^  would  iOorrespoiKl 
with  the  Arab  el  Muta-Avrabsh  or  Arsbio- 
ised  Arabs  of  the  eaatem  historians.  The 
third  family,  ao  aaeieDt  and  anpUestook, 
dating  from  B.  C  1,900,  and  typided  in  bis- 
.tory  by  Isbmirii  still  ooeupies  the  8ins^ 
tie  Peninsula.  These  Arabs^  howe?eri  do  not^ 
and  never  did»  extend  beyond  ibe  limits  of  the 
mouiitainsi  wheKo  they  are  stiU  dwelling  in  the 
preanice  of  their  brethren.  Captain  Burtoo* 
(iii.  31)  considers  it  highly  probable  that  the 
^Copts,  or  andent  Egyptians,  were  '*  halfHsaste 
Arabs  ;"  a  mixed  people  like  the  Abyssiniana, 
the  Gallasy  the  SomsU,  and  the  Kafirs,  an 
Arab  graft  upon  an  African  stoek.  Hienee 
the  old  NiKtio  race  has  hften  represented  as 
wooUy-beaded  and  of  negro  feature.  ^J9»r'ea's 
J^Ugrmage  to  ikee^f  YoL  Hi.  p.  SI . 

The  people  of  Arabia  have  beea  alternately 
aggressive  conquscors  and  conquered,  and 
Sharpe  in  his  history  of  ISgypt  is  of  <^iniaQ 
that  the  troglodytio  Araba  held  a  strip 
of  country  ol  about  four  hundred  miles 
in  length  on  tbe  African  coast  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  separated  from  Ethiopia  by  mountains 
and  deserts.  They  wore  a  wandering  unsettled 
race  of  people,  described  by  their  neighbours 
as  savages,  {Pio4  Sie.  lib.  Hi.  33,)  whose  wars 
arose  fpr  right  of  pasture  rather  than  for  am- 
bition or  property.  They  fought  with  slings 
and  darts,  and  outran  horses  in  their  speed  ; 
they  lived  in  cavea,  and  Hilled  the  aged/  the 
lame  and  the  sick.  Other  tribes,  however^  more 
civilised  (Plifig,  M*  jcii>  42)  afterwards  traded 


wteK  the  Babaeana  of>  the  opposite  eeuft  ani* 
supplied  tba  Egyptians  with  the  myrrh,  bal^ 
sam,  olives*  topaa  and-  metals  winoh   tbaar 
eouatry  or  their  trade  pvodused.     Idke  Ibeir 
neighbours  the   Egyptians,    tbo  Trc^^yts» 
worshipped  images  and  aniuMls,  pattieultirlf 
the  turtles  peculiar  to  their  shares,  while  the 
mom  df  ilised  .tribes  were  woMhippers  of  one 
GkxL    ]>urtiig  the  earlier  centofies,  aU  cbeea 
Arabs  were  easily  conquered  by  the  fi^r^Bptuins  $: 
but  some  of  them  iuhabited  Ethiopia,  under  m 
settled  form  of  govemmeait,  and  then  oonqaer'-i 
ing  Nubia    and   harrassing    the  Tbebaid.«<^ 
(akarpe'g  Hutwg  t^ Eggpi,  FM.  up.  101^05.) 
In  the  tkm»  of  Abraham  there  ocenrredar 
contest  between  fins  chiefs  «f  8oatb€aiiaati> 
and  Arabia  Petrma  and  four  prinees  of  Sos^Ih 
em  Babylonia,  but  these  fi?e  Canaanitish  chiefa 
were  merely  a  portion  of  peoples  in  rewilt  fiosa 
Elam,  to  which,  also,  Arabia  Pettma^    Petim. 
(Qen.  xtv.  16«7)  and   the  a<ljacent  cities  waa 
suhjeet    There  seesss  no  doubi  that  at  anodier 
period  the  Bharoahs  bad  Egyptian  •  odoniea 
in  Arabia,  for  many  eentarieB^  Nubia  and  tkm 
Peninsula  of  Arabia  were  tbe  hereditary  doasi- 
nions  of  the  Pharoaks.   It  would  thi»  seen 
that  they  have  been  aiternatelj  .i^grassivo  ati4 
eonquered.    Aa    Arab   dynasty  ia  1^bylo» 
seems  to  have  laated  about  il6  yeans,  aiul  l9 
have  becQ  intermediate  bistweea  the  dynastaoa 
of  tbe  Obaldees  and  of  the  Assyriana  and 
Ninyada^     The  Hjrkeoa  or  Shepherd   king* 
who  nsled  in  EarypI,  are  described  by  Manefebo 
as  united  Amlnian  tribes  and  Palestinian  triboay 
and  they  appear  to  bavte. reigned  from  B.  0«. 
2554  to  about  B.  C.  1535.    The  Uagdam  o£ 
Yemen,  says  Gibbon,  has  been  successively  sain 
dued  by  the  Abyisinians,  the  Persians,  the  Siii^ 
tans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks ;  the  holy  dties  oC 
Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeatedly  boura^ 
under    a    Scythian  tyrant ;    and    the    Bo^ 
man  provinces  of  Arabia  embraced  the  pecq(iur 
wilderness  in  which  Ishmael  aiid  his  sons  muat 
have  pitched  their  tent  in  the  faoes  of  theiiv 
brethren*    Tet  these  exceptions  were  tempera^ 
ly  or  locel ;  the  body  of  the  people  haw  escape 
ed  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchioa  ^ 
the  arms  of  Sesostns  and  Cyrus,  of  Ppmp^ 
and  Trqan,  could  never  achieve  the  conqueafc 
of  Arabia ;  the  present  so? ereign  of  the  Turk* 
may  exercise  a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  hi» 
pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  Hr 
people  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke,  andl 
fruitless  to  attack.    (Gfi^dca 'a  i^oinaa  JEmpir€^ 
Vol.  ix.  p.  2i91.)    To  Europe  however,  th«i 
races  of  Arabia  seem  to  have  been  but  liltlo 
known  beyond  its  boundaiy.    They  are  scp» 
posed  to  be  the  Hagarenes  alluded   to  ioi 
Scripture,  the  descendauts  of  Ishmael,   alaca 
known  as  Ishmaelites  or  Sarraoeiies«^the  Ama— 
oenipf  Pliny,  but  the  Ishmaelites  never  pene-« 
I  traied  beyoad  the  northern  parts  of  the  Peua^ 
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•tb.  Ift  WM  hM  nilil  after  theHiJm  of  M«^ 
koMed*  lini  Ibe  Taon  ia  AffiibM  poured  forkii 
Ueir  wmnon.  Tliey  btffan  thenr  later  oan«^ 
qoetls  in  A.  D  622  and  apreadtng  into  Egypt 
bM  QuBiaita  and  Pttraia.  bi  706  the  A;rab  con- 
qMTOca  int  craaMcl  tfaaOxttat  uailar  tba  eooH 
Band  of  JLattiMi,  vbo  kiiroduced  itiaimsiti  ittko 
the  ovuiftries  of  BokkaM,  SnDhreand,  and 
Setfkneatt  (  iittrkkam's  Bmktuy^  p.  xii-)  and 
tboogli  their  edipiie  waa  ao  early  broken  up 
aad  dirided  at  A:  D.  9^A.  their  annt  and  the 
aniia  ef  tboaewho  embraeed  naKomedanian, 
have  penetvated  to  Ghiaa  ii|  the  Bast  and  to 
'Eutn^y.FranoB  and  Horocoo  oa  the  North 
wmd  WesU  The  peoples  wko  adopt  lihis 
liitb  have-  their  natures  changed  and  become 
in  murimn  degrees  fanaties,  for  the  ret olation 
t»tised.bj  Mahomed  and  his  new^aith  was 
gnat.  Many  of  Um  people  of  Arabia  still  eonti- 
nae  to  praeiiso  ancient  rites»  and  Captain  Bur* 
tan  aieoiioiis  that  in  mosi  places,  even  in 
the  heart  of  Meeoab*  he  met  with  debris  of 
knthrniy,  prssciibed  by  Makoned,  yet  stilt 
papiibr»— (ito^aii's^tTfn'M^^p  Mexah,  Voh 
t.  jp.  5.)  Colonel  Felly,  in  writing  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  iJIwab  tribes, -says  ^hat  it  Is  n^ceasai^, 
vJmi  ooBsidenng  the  Arabs,  to  disiinguiah 
between  a  swies  of  grades  towards  eivilisationt 
inwbieb  thej  aiay,  at  present^  be  foand^  The 
BcdoMn*  is  wandering*  pastoral^  tent^loviog, 
dMnining  to  trade,  yet  avaricietis,  and  willing 
te  aeli  lus  ghee^  bis  mutton,  or  bis  horse,  end 
^myn  lifiuad'  in  wide  sad  open  wastes,  uapres- 
sed  open  by  adequate  eiterior  pow^.  Yet, 
evm  tbe  Bedouin  bends  to  eircunistances.  He 
aBceptn  tbe  region  alletted  lor  liis  pasture 
gnittqde.  Plunder  has  its  Isws;  and  veu- 
gsnnee  ita  chivalry.  If  he  will  net  trade,  he 
atUl  hna  wnnta ;  and  suffers  the  presence  of  a 
JsMT  or  Saleebah  as  the  Affghan  suffers  that 
ef  tbe  btndoo.  A  little  higher  in  the  scaIc, 
aa  wUb  tbe  Cbaabs,  is  the  eriginal  waaderiiTg 
paatoinl  Arab,  in  a  district  where  be  is  press- 
ed wpcm  fnmi  without^  and  where  boundless 
jlhinder  aad  roaoiing  are  restrained  by  exterior 
faieet.  Tbe  Arab  there  partly  turns  to  agri« 
culture,  and  for  this  he  must  in  some  degree 
asMla.  3ocie^  barmoniies  to  this  level.  Trade 
ia  poasibie.  Corn  ia  sold.  Abbas  are  woven 
aid  exported.  Dates  are  planted*  The  appe- 
titn  fbf  mde  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Hats 
el  mods  replace  tents  i  and  one  sees  in  their 
fcaUa  cfforte  at  leed  ornamentation,  and  in 
tbeir  longb  twisting  of  thick  reed  rope  for 
ttek  bnndsy  the  possible  germ  of  some  an^i- 
tetaial  efforts.  Tet  higher  in  the  scale 
the  Arab  is  flourishing  as  aa  experienced  and 
■I  ell  by  merobant  in  a  town,  or  administering 
a  wdUwdered  and  comfortable  rural  district. 
among  these  people^  society  is  seen  in 
lonaitiovMd  state  towards  civilisstioii."  The 
a  Sanfcbr  m»  a  tribe  of  free  Arabs.    Ao- 


ooriling  to  Burekbardt,  they  rerein  tbe  plaitta 
from  Ibe  fourth  te  the  fiftb  suition  of  tbe 
Hadj,  and  thence  westward  towards  the  moun<4 
taint  of -Belkaal  Ttisy'were  employed  by  the 
Paoha  ef  D«maaona  for  tbsr  defence  of  tbe 
caravan  against  the  other  tribes*  They  live  by  the 
breeding  of  eamelSt  for  tbe  use  of  I  be  pilgrioa 
caravan,  of  which  they  have  a  rery  con^ 
sideraUe  number.  Though  emaller  than  the: 
Jnadolian,  Turkman,  or  Kerdy  eamel%  tbey 
are  better  able  to  bear  bent  and  thirst  than 
tbe  bitter,,  are  cbieiy  of  a  light  or  reddi8b> 
gray  colour,  with  very  little  wool  aboul 
their  necks.  {RMnso»*9  Trmv^U,  Vol.  u.  p. 
169  and  p.  188.)  The  AeMti,  acooidiogf 
to  Barchhardt,  are  the  most  powerful  Jlra6 
nation  in  the  vicinity  of  Syrie,  and  if  wsl 
add  '  to  them  their  brethren  in  Nedjd,  they 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  oonsidiierabiA 
bodies  of  Bedouins  in  the  Arabian  deeerts.' 
Tliey  are  nomades,  in  the  strictest  acceptationr 
of  the  word,  for  they  continue  during  the  wbela 
year  in  almost  constant  motion*  In  spring,* 
they  approach  tbe  fountains  of  Syria,  aad  hrm 
a  line  of  encampment  extending  from  nean 
Aleppo  to  eight  days'  journey  to  tbe  south  oC 
Damascus*  Their  principal  reaidence,  boweter^ 
during  that  time  is  the  Uaeuran>  and  it» 
neighbourhood,  when  they  eucamp  near  and 
among  the  villages,  while  in  the  more  nortberiM 
conntry,  towards  Uoms  and  Hamah»  theyt 
mostly  keep  at  a  certain  distaace  from  the  in-^ 
habited  grouoda.  Ia  these  parts,  they  spend 
the  whole  summer  seeking  pasture  and  watery 
porchaee  in  autumn,  tbeir  winter  provision  o€ 
wheat  and  barley,  and  return  after  the  firsts 
rains  into  tbe  interior  of  tbe  desert  They  are 
the  only  true  Bedouin  nation  of  Syria»  th(| 
other  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbis  coun^ 
try  having  more  or  less  degenerated  in  man*^ 
ners,  and  several  being  reduced  to  subjection  ;> 
while  the  free-born  Aeneai  is  still  governed  by 
the  same  laws  that  spread  over  the  desert  ate 
tbe  bsKinning  of  the  mahommedan  era.— «(i{a-» 
^ttsoa's  Travek,  Vol.  ii.  p.  288.)  Tbe  greatest 
part  of  the  western  Arabia  shore  is  ii^  the  poe-i 
session  of  the  Joaami  Arabs  a  licentious  band 
of  pirates*  who  until  recently  continued  to  obi 
struct  by  their  depredations  the  commerce  of 
the  Persian  Oulf*  Their  principal  rendesvoua 
waa  Ra^ul-Xhyma^  a  town  about  ^vea  mile^ 
South«West  of  Rum:  The  Arabs  of  tbe  8ea«t 
coast  are  doubtless  beeomii^  more  alive  to  tb^ 
power  of  the  many  £uropeaa  nationa  whose 
vessels  now  traverie  their  seaa,  but  they  are  ia^ 
their  nature,  tbe  same  aa  their  brethren  of  the 
inland  plains.  The  ocesn  is  their  desert,^  snd 
they  fan(9  they  have  a  aimilar  privilege  over  it, 
untike  the  ^ribes  of  the  desert,  however,  they 
add  cruelty  to  their  love  of  pluiider.T- jSicaner^i 
Overlcmd  Jbitmep,  FqL  u.  p.  888. 
The  Beni  Kbaled^  in  Niebuhr's  time,  were  one 
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of  ike  Ddoiit  powerfal  tribes  of  xVrabia  :  they  stands  ihmf  Sheikh  g6¥emne«l»  wMeb,  in  Us 


oonqeered  the  cotintrj  of  Lachsa  and  advanced 
to  the  sea. 

The  Kiab  tribe  of  Susislkn  in  Persia  rarely 
eneamp,  bat  in  dueistan  near  the  principalily 
of  Havioa  were  fire  diflfereiit  eonsiderable  tribes 
of  the  independent  Bedouins  Beni  Lam  were 
a  great  tribe  between  Korne  and  Baghdad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  Montesidsior 
Monfik  tribe,  north  of  the  desert,  occupied  all 
the  ooantry  from  Konie  to  Ardje,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Eophrates,  and  they  migrate  to 
snmmer  and  winter  quarters.    ' 

Beni  Hakim,  a  tribe  eastward  from  the  £u- 
phrateSy  are  given  to  husbandry. 

The  Khas*aal,  are  a  powerful  tribe  of  hus- 
bandmen on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates. 

In  Oman,  are  the  Beni  Hasan,  Beni  Abn- 
AK,  Beni  Geneba,  bedouins,  also  the  Bent 
Gafari ;  the  Yemani  and  Ei-Arabi ;  the  most 
powerfal  aftd  illustrious  of  the  tribes  of  Oman. 
Kobinson,  writing  of  those  on  the  north,  says 
that  the  dress  of  the  women  is  a  wide  fotton 
gown  of  a  dark  colour — bine,  brown  or  black, 
listened  by  a  leathern  {»irdle.  Over  their 
Heads  they  wear  a  kerchief,  called  skauber  or 
M^roimtf,  the  young  females  having  it  of  a 
red  colour,  the  old,  black.  All  the  women 
punctore  their  lips  and  dye  them  blue  ;  this 
kind  of  tattooing  they  chH  deBiottm.  Round 
tbeir  wrists  they  wear  glass  bracelets  of  various 
colours  ;  and  silver  rings  both  in  the  ears  and 
nose.  Both  in  summer  and  winter  they  go  bare- 
footed. The  Bedouin  men  and  women  are  very 
tawny  ;  their  chiMren,  however,  at  their  birth 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  are  fair,  hut  of  a 
Jivid  whiteness.  {Ro6m8on*s  Tra9el\  Vol.  #i.  p, 
184.)  Lieutenanl  fTellsied,  writing  in  Oman 
mentions  that  ill  their  persons  the  females  are  tall 
and  wet]  made,  with  a  roundness  and  fulness 
of  figure,  not,  however,  approaching  to  corpn- 
liency.  Their  complexion  is  not  darker  than 
that  of  a  Spanish  brunette,  and  we  may  infer 
that  this  is  their  natural  colour,  since,  except- 
ing in  the  morning  and  evening,  those  who 
reside  in  the  oases  rarely  leave  their  date 
groves,  and  in  the  towns  they  preserve  their 
complexions  with  the  same  care.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bedouin  women,  who  are  constantly 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  are  very  swar- 
thy; and  the  same  is  observed  of  the  men, 
although  the  children  are  equally  fair  at  their 
hitth.-^irelUiecrs  JVaveis,  Vol.  t.  p.  358. 

There  is,  indeed,  but  little  doubt  that  the 
mohammedan  ladies  in  Oman  enjoy  more 
liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  are  more  respect- 
ed, than  in  any  other  eastern  country.  During 
civil  commotions,  they  often  take  a  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  in  some  instances  have  dis- 
played the  utmost  heroism. 


constitution  and  operative  effeota,  ia  a  poUlt* 
cal  pbenomenen  in   the  history  of  nalioiis.««  * 
WeUUed't  Ttavek,  VbL  t.  p.  854.     . 

Burton  tells  us  that  Sherifs  and  oilier  great 
men  sometinies  bind  a  white  turban  or  a  Oask«  ■ 
mere  shawl  rannd  the  kerchiel,  to  keep  it  in  ita 
piaee.  The  Aakal  varies  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Here  it  is  a  twist  of  dyed  wooi, 
there  a  bit  of  oornmon  rope,  three  or  four  ff«i 
long.  Some  of  the  Ar^b  tribes  use  a  eirrlei 
of  wood,  composed  of  little  round  piecea,  the 
site  of  a  shilling,  joined  side  by  side,  and  in* 
laid  with  mot  hereof,  pearl.  The  Eastern  AiBba 
wear  a  large  circle  of  baown  wool,  almoatft 
turban  in  itself.  In  Barbery,  they  twist 
bright-coloured  cloth  round  a  rope^  and* 
adorn  it  with  thick  golden  thread.  An 
a  rule,  the  Sheikha  and  their  subjeets,  are- 
bom  to  .the  life  of  shepherds  or  sokliera* 
The  greater  tribes  rear  many  camels,  whiek? 
they  either  sell  to  their  neighbours,  or  enploy 
them  in  the  carriage  of  goodly  or  in  military 
expeditions.  The  petty  tribes  keep  floeka  of^ 
sheep. 

It  is  the  difference  In  their  modes  of  life* 
that  constitntes  the  great  distinction  betweot* 
the  different  tribes.  The  genuine  Arabs  di»* 
dain  husbandry,  as  an  employment  by  which' 
they  would  be  degraded.  They  maintaiB  no 
domestic  animals  but  sheep  and  camela,  except- 
perhaps  horses.  •  Those  tribes  which  are  of  a 
pure  Arab  race  live  on  the  flesh  of  their  bnite- 
loes,  cows,  and  horses,  and  on  the  prtiduce  of 
some  little  ploughing.  '!  he  former  tribes,  dia«- 
tingnished  as  noble  by  their  possession  of 
camels,  are  denominated  Aleu-el-Aleaser  $  and 
the  second  Moeedan.  The  latter  are  esteemed 
a  middle  class,  between  genuine  Arabs  and 
peasants.  Niebuhr  heard  some  tribes  men- 
tioned contemptuously,  because  they  kept  buf* 
faloes  and  cows.  The  Momdan  transport  their* 
dwellings  from  one  country  to  another,  aoeord- 
\n%  as  pastnraee  foils  them,  so  that  a  village 
often  arises  suddenly  in  a  situation  where,  on- 
the  dav  before,  not  a  hut  was  to  be  seen.-^ 
Siebuiir'8  Travels.  Vol.  it.  p.  159-160. 

In  all  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Wes^ 
tern  Africa,  Western  and  Southern  Asia,  are- 
descendants  of  the  Arab  conquerors.  Tbeiir 
first  emigration  from  Arabia  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  about  700  years  before  the- 
time  of  Solomon,  and  the  Abyssinians  appear  to 
be  of  Arab  descent.  I'hey  were  converted  to' 
Christianity  in  the  fourth  century  of  the' 
christian  era,  and  in  the  sixth  they  re  crossed- 
over  to  Arabia,  to  avenge  the  persecution  or 
christiatis  by  a  Jewish  ruler,  conquered  Yemen' 
and  marched  to  the  gates  of  Mecca,  where  they 
were  overthrown  two  vears  before  Mahomed 


^  Amidst  the  most  striking  features  in  the  con- 1  was  born.     Such  partial  immigrations  and  con*' 
dition  of  this  interesting  and  singular  race  (quests  have  left  tribal  bodies  from  other  races  in' 
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tfMlaiid.  Aiiioii|<»fc  ilieseiniiy  be  Mined  tli«  Sa- 
klMb  (fiaiib.  At.  ctom),  Lieut.  Col.  Pelly  saw 
acMM  men  of  this  Iribe  at  Koweit  aod  ebe- 
when^  They  worship  the  orosa  (Saleb)  and 
parfona  a^ny  oeienoBteSy  more  nearly  iiilied 
to  the  oorroptiofia  of  Aeiao  Chrisiiaaity  tlian 
to  lafaimiftai.  Men  and  women  dance  round 
a  sort  of  maypole.  They  wear  a  oarler's 
«Boek,  coming  down  to  the  feet,  and  which, 
Kke  a  boy'e  pinafore,  ties  behind.  They  possess 
a  beautifal'  bieod  of  donkies,  whieh  they  ride, 
without  glrthe,  upon  a  saddle  made  like  a  oot- 
tsge  wooden  chair  bottom.  They  squat  on 
thb  aeat,  and  twist  their  legs  -  over  a  pummel 
peaky  erossing  them  over  tbe  donkf*y'8  neek. 
They  aeem  to  prise  their  saddles,  as  an  Arab 
lioes  his  mare;  and  would  not  sell  them- 
They  seemed  a  merry  quick  wilted,  disreput** 
ihleloty  withretrouse  noses,  and  Irish  features. 
They  -scood,  with  eyes  twinkling  (tegs  and 
lands  alwaya  on  the  iidget)  and  pelted  him 
with  the  peelings  of  their  fun.  He  teHs  us, 
also  that  ih\B  strange  people  live  on  the  fle  sli 
of  the  gazelle,  which  they  shoot,  and  drees 
ihemaelvcs  in  its  skin.  Tbey  wsnder  about 
sinongst,  and  are  friends  with,  all  the  Arab 
tribes,  and  yet  xemsin  eiitirely  distinct.  What 
their  religion  is,  he  cannot  tell.  They  adopt 
tome  of  the  forms  of  the  Mahomedan  faith, 
hut  at  feasts  and  marriages  they  raise  the  cross 
ea  a  sign  of  rejoicing.  Tbey  are  the  best 
auides  for  the  desert,  knowing  where  water  is 
to  be  found,  and  the  position  of  the  various 
tribes-  Those  of  them  he  saw  seemed  much 
more  intelligent  than  the  Arabs,  and  they 
have  more  of  a  European  than  an  Asiatic  cast 
of  eoQiitenance.  They  come  mounted  on  large 
white  donkeys,  hearing  much  the  same  things  hs 
the  Bedouins  for  sale.  The  saddle  is  peculiar. 
There  is  first  a  pad  in  front  and  behind  an 
aprigbt  piece  of  wood.  To  those  two  pieces 
of  wood  hollowed  out  are  attached  side  by  side 
so  aa  to  form  a  hollow  seat.  Tbey  sit  iu  this 
hollow  scat,  cross  their  legs  like  tailors  with  an 
anterior  upright  between  their  thighs,  and 
their  feet  on  either  side  of  the  donkej^s  neck. 
They  use  no  bridle. 

.  The  cities  are  none  of  them  large.  Accord- 
ing to  Captain  Burton,  the  population  of 
Kl  Medinah  is  from  16,000  to  18,000,  and 
the  B'izam  troops  in  garrison  400.  Mecca 
ooataiBS  about  48,000  inhabitantr,  Yarobu 
from  G,000  to  7,000^  Jeddab  about  2,500,  and 
Taif  8,000. 

Koweit  is  a  compact  town  of  a  bent  1 5,000 
iahahitaiits,  buiic  on  a  promontory  of  loose 
tand-sfone  covered  With  sand,  and  to  illustrate 
the  comznercial  habits  and  treatment  of  the 
hedooinSy  it  may  be  mentioned  that  vessels  of 
50  or  6  J  tons  bear  the  produce  of  countries  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Persian  Qulf  from 
Ksea,  DiDam,  GhOBawnfa,  Bunder  Reegb|  and 


the  smaller  seaport  towns  round  to  Koweii,  for 
trans-shipment  to  bugalowa,  for  confcyaoce  to 
Bombay.  In  the  same  ^ay  goods  ftom  India 
are  brought  here  in  large  buKaluws  and  diatri'* 
buted  amongst  smaller  ones  for  conveyance  to 
the  smaller  ports.     . 

Teak  is  imported  and  used  for  ship  buildings 
and  a  large  number  of  horses,  the  best  export* 
ed  from  Arabia,  are  aent  from  there  to  Bombay, 
The  inhabitants  of  the  desert  are  allowed  to 
enter  Koweit,  on  depositing  their  arms  at  the 
gate ;  and  it  has  been  ihe  custom  from  the 
time  of  the  present  Sheik's  grandfather  to  feed, 
ijot  only  all  who  enter,  hut  the  poor  of  the 
place,  besides. 

The  Bedouins  assemble  daily  in  a  place  outside 
the  gate,  and  with  them  there  is  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  the  Slubba.  The  Arabs  oome,  gene- 
rally, mounted  on  camels,  bringing  ghee  and 
truffles  with  donkeys  bearing  brushwood  aud 
camel's  dung.  Sometimes  when  hard  up,  the 
Arab  will  bring  in  his  horse  for  sale,  but  good 
ones  are  seldom  got  in  that  way.  The  expe- 
dient, of  constructing  reservoirs  in  which  to 
store  rain-water  has  prevailed  in  Arabia  from  a 
very  early  date.  These  a^e  generally  found 
in  localities  devoid  of  springs,  and  depead- 
ent  on.  the  wiater.  rains  for  a  supply  of 
water  during  the  summer  months.  Tbe  moat 
remarkable  instance  on  record  is  the  great  dam 
of  ICareb,  buiit. about  1,700  }ears  before  the 
Christian  era :  this  doubiiess  suggested  similar 
reservoirs  in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  and  tho 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Africa,  which  have  usu- 
ally been  subject  to  it*  All  the  travfllers  who 
have  penetrated  Yemen  describe  many  such  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  and  others  exist  ia 
the  islands  of  Saad-ed-din,  near  ZHilah,  in 
Kutto,  in  the  Bay  of  Amphila,  and  in  Dhalak, 
near.  Massowah. 

It  was  this  which  made  Yemen,  many  centu- 
rie«  before  the  time  of  Moses,  for  a  long  period 
tbe  paradise  of  Arabia,  and  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  mighty  and  civilixed  empire, 
which  \\Y^  the  glory  of  the  Fayoom,  disappear- 
ed from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  when  the 
dama  were  broken  through.  The  Pharoahs 
had  established  Egyptian  colonies  in  the  coun- 
try, for  many  centuries  but  the  reports  of 
travellers,  during  the  past  70  years  establish 
the  fact  that  a  ftw  thousand  years  of  neglect 
and  devastation  have  bi ought  the  country  into 
its  present  state  of  desolation.  There  is  no 
want  of  either  brooks  or  springs  or  cultivable 
soil,  but  the  formier  are  wnsted  in  morasses  or 
lost  in  the  sand,  and  the  soil  is  washed  away 
by  the  violence  of  the  torrents.  Southern 
Oman  is  but  thinly  peopled,  for  the  whole 
number,  including  women  snd  children,  does 
not  exceed  fifty  thousand;  but  the  northern 
districts  are  far  more  populous — JFeliiM*s 
Trarehi  Vol.  i  p.  38Sk        
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;  Th^  Bedomiia,  who  oooup^  the  QtHi  Wei* 
tarn  deMxi  of  Oman  have  neither  houses  nor 
leiite,  htti  live  uader  the  shade  of  Ijrees* — 
WtlUied'B  Tratfek,  Fol.  L  p.  866. 

*^  *  Of  precious  stones,  Arabia  has  the  topsz, 
the  oii\x,  and  a  stone  which  seems  to  be 
eomelian,  and  is  called  Teinani  or  akik.  The 
azste  i^  fotind  near  Mocha,  emeralds  in  the 
Hijaz,  beryls  and  eornelians  near  San  V 
and  Aden ;  malachite  in  the  cavern  of  Beni 
Salem ;  also  jnsper,  amethysts,  and  turquoises, 
in  the  environs  of  the  village  of  Sniwa  abont 
three  days  joarney  from  Medina.  Diamonds, 
ifa?  sardonyx,  and  the  topaz,  were  obtain- 
ed from  tliis  country  in  former  times.  Of 
inetals,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  Arabia,  M^d  the  last, 
recently  in  Oman.  Gold  is  mentioned  by  the 
undent  writers,  and  in  all  probability  it  will 
be  found  when  the  country  is  better  eiplored, 
Vut  it  is  not  known  to  exist  in  Arabia  at  pre- 
sent. Bitumen  is  obtained  in  Arabia  Petrma, 
and  in  Arabia  deserts,  Itj^nite  coal. 

(Niehbuhr,  Beschreibung  des  von  Arabien, 
p.  142. 
'    Niehbuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  826. 

Piinr,  XXX VI!,  XXIII. 

PlinV,  XXXVII.,  XV.  Ibid,  VI.  Ghap. 
XXXIV. 

Niehbuhr,  p.  142- 

Lieut.  Wellsted.  Vol.  i.  p.  p.  lit,  113.) 

It  is  understood  that  8  gray  coal  is  found 
a  Httle  wsy  inwards  from  the  river,  in  the  line 
between  I>eir  and  Damascus.  Colonel  Chesney 
Aid  not,  however,  actually  find  it ;  but  a  letter 
was  received  on  the  subject  from  Ibrahim 
Ptoha,  and  the  Arabs  described  it  particularly. 

(Euphmtes  and  Tigris,  GoL  Chesney,  Vol.  i. 
p:  667.)    Stones  of  a  kind,  are  laid  on  fires  [ 
made  of  Camels  dung,  to  increase  the  heat. 

Another  particnlar  kind  of  stone,  called  tafal 
by  the  Arabs,  is  fonnd  near  Mount  Sinai ;  it  ia 
brittle,  with  the  appearanee  of  pipe  clay,  and 
it  serves  the  poor  instead  of  sosp.  It  is  also 
useful  in  taking  stains  out  of  cloth,  and  in 
refreshing  the  skins  of  asses,  being  rubbed  over 
them  for  this  purpose  in  summer  time.-^^areit- 
tardi's  TreoftUy  in  Syria,  p.  894, 488. 

{Suphrate9  and  Tigrit,  Colonel  Chein^,  VoL 
s.  p.  363.)  The  Arabs  are  not  so  scrupu- 
lous as  the  Turks  and  Persians  about  their 
women ;  and  though  they  have  the  hsrem,  or 
women^s  part  of  the  tent,  yet  such  as  they  are 
acquainted  with  come  into  it. — Mignan*$  Tra- 
rehf  f^  16. 

The  dances  of  the  Arabs^  the  Debki,  as  it  is 
eaUed,  resembles  in  some  respects  that  of  the 
AibaniaBS,  and  such  as  perform  in  it  are 
acsrodiy  lesA  vehement  in  their  gestures,  or 
ksft  extmvagant    in   their  excitement,  than 


holding  OM  aaosher  by  ihto  hand)  mi^  moving* 
slowly  round  at  firs^  go  through  |k  ahuffliog 
step  with  their  feet,  twisting  theic  bodies  ^iiiio 
various  altitudes*  As  the  muaio  quickens^  theic 
movementB  are  more  active  ;  they  stamp  with 
their  feet,  yell  iheir  war-cry,  and  jump  as  they 
hurry  round  the  musicians.  The  motions  oi 
the  women  are  not  without  grace  i  but  aathcg^ 
insist  on  wrapping  themselves  in  their  eoaisa 
clocks  before  th^y  join  in  the  dance,  their 
forms,  which  the  simple  Arab  shirt  so  well 
displays,  are  entirely  ooncealed.  Ltgfafd  Nia9^ 
veh,  ^.  I J  9,  120.  .  Banm  de  BodtU  TrupeU  im 
Luriiian,and  ArahUtaug  11,  198.  6kinM€r*s 
Overland  Journey^  u.  ^83.  Burtou*s  PUgrimagic 
io  MeeeaJL  SkarpetHiti.  of  Bgj^pL  Kennedy  om 
Ike  Origin  of  Letngna^e$>  JiarikamU  Smbae^ 
p  xii.  Mignan^  2Unei^  p.  66,  67.  JSlmir'w 
C&ronolog§  Tables,  33,  39.  Calmtt'e  Dictiom^ 
ary,  LietUenuni  Colonel  Fell^'e;  Memoir^  Bor 
dinsox's  TraveU^  u.  183,  238.  La^ard'e  Ifim^^ 
vek,p.  1 1 9,  J  20.  Mebnhr'e  Travels,  Vol.  u 
283,  II.  168,  177.  ffeilsted's  Travels,  VoL  L  p. 
345,  388  .Col.  Chesne^e  Supkrates  and  Ti^rh^ 
Vol.  I.  368.  JBfinsen't  Egypt,  Vol.  U*  215,  285, 
tit.  328-9,  350,  36d>  569,  431,  440,.  ur- 
413,  639.  PUy/kir'e  Ym^  Sale's  Koratu 
For  further  notices  of  Arabia,  its  history,  peo* 
pie,  and  produots.  See  Hindu  or  India.  In- 
scriptions, p.  87.  Joktan.  Iran*  Kosi  oc 
Chara,  Katch,  Kutch  or  Cutch;  Kasi.  Ka(* 
tyawar.  Kdat,  p.  488.  Kenissaf.ul.kiamat. 
Kishm  Island.  Kouyunjik.  Kurdistan.  Lad- 
rone  Islands.  Lur  Mesopotamia.  Now-ros- 
Pearls.  Perim.  Saugor  Ishmd.  Neibuhr.  Bain, 
Rawlinson*  Saba.  Serpent.  Sqninanthum.  8a. 
mali.  Valeiitia.  Viswamitra.  Wahabi.  Kelat* 
p.'  494.  Semitic  racea.  India,  p.  835.  la-. 
dia  Inscriptions,  p.  37 1.  Iran-  Jews^Kai- 
tiyawar.     Khirig.   Habomied.    Archipelago. 

ARABIAN  OULT,  is  a  term  often  applied 
to  the  Red  Sea.— *See  Kulaum  :  Muairis* 

ARABIAN  HORSES,  aru  latterly  but  littftf 
seen  in  India.  The  demands  of  India  have  be* 
come  greater,  and  a  larger  horse  with  grmter 
power  has  been  more  needed,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  Government  for  its  heavier  ordnance  and  the 
requirements  of  the  community  for  the  convey- 
ances which  are  now  so  commonly  in  use,  by 
all  £aropenns  and  the  weslthier  natives  :  Alao^ 
the  pric<$s  demanded  for  the  Arab  horse  aro 
beyond  the  means  of  the  people,  and  it  never 
was  in  great  request  except  as  a*  riding  horse. 

ARABIAN  8EA»  that  part  of  the  Indo- 
Afric  ocean  on  the  south  of  Arabia,  A&abiah 
Sea,  including  Bed  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf^ 
has  6,000  miles  of  Sea  Coast.  The  evaporation 
averages  \  of  an  inch  only  or  about  39  cubic 
inches  of  water  annually  raised — Maury. 

AKABIG  LANGUAGE,  as  written  in  the 


those  wild  mountaineers.    They  form  a  circle,    korani  is  the  most  developed  and  richest  of 


ARACAk 
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hie  Semitic  tongDes.  It  id  not  now' spoken  In 
«rry  pari  or  Arabia,  as  there  ttritten.  Proba- 
bfy  it  never  was  so,  any  more  than  the  Latrn, 
the  English,  the  German  or  Italian  hare  ever 
been  spoken  as  written  in  their  respective 
bonnria,  and  Burton  quotes  Cioditis,  in'  his 
^  Anibic  Grammar :  as  saying  that  the  diafectus 
Arabum  vulgaris  tantum  differt  ab  erudita, 
qnaninm  bocrates  dictio  ab  hodiernft  lingua 
Grssca."  Biit  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Arabs  divide  their  spoken  ahd  even  written 
language  into  two  orders,  the  "  Kalam  Wati," 
or  vulgar  tongne,  sdmetimea  emplo^'ed  in  epis- 
tolary correspondenoe,  and'  thfe  "Nahwi,  a 
gramraalicAl  and  classicaf  language.  Every 
iBtti  of  edncatibu  uses  the  former^  and  can  use 
the  latter.  And  the  Iroran  is  no  more  a  mpdei 
of  Arabic  (as  it  is  .often  Assumed  to»  be)  than 
"PSsradise  Lost"  is  Of  English.  InimilaWt?, 
^^  man  imi^at^a  them.  Burton^s  Pilfrimage  Co 
Ifeccali,  Vol  Hi.  p-  330, 

Niebuhri  alao,  tells  us  tha(  the  inveniioik  of 
the  modem  characters  wlpch  are  very  di^ercant. 
Irom  the  Kuficy  is  aaeribed  to  a  vis^ier*  The 
Arabians,  Persians,  and;  Tuikt,  writQ  Arabic  in 
afeta  of  characters  differing  in  seveml  particulars 
from  one  another.  They  have,  also  diffeient 
modrs  oi  writing  for  different  forma  of  business, 
each  of  which  has  >U  pHitieidar  name»  (Nie- 
bMkr*$  .TtmfeU^  FoLii.  p,  261.)  Neither  the 
Arabic  no|r  the  Persian  letters  .are  ,8t)fiicieiitly 
nameroua  to  conapose  the  proAunciations  of 
many  foreign  tqoguea,  and  they  are  ill  suited  to 
record  proper  names  as  in  geograply^  Much 
of  the  value  of  AbulPaz&rs  records  is  lost  from 
this  cause.  Buriotis  Vilgrimage  to  Meccah,  in. 
ZZQ.—  Nie6vkr'i  Travek,  «.  261,  TocTs  Tra- 
ttkf  360-1. — See  Kashmir.  Kirkook,  Kudrat 
halvassi.  Kurdistan.  Sanskrit,  £oran.  Se- 
mitic races* 

AKABl    MUtCHI.    Duk.    Mullet  Fish- 

ABABIN^y  the  -soluble  parts  of  gum  tra- 
gaeanth,    and  gum  Beifegal*     See  Gums  and 

ARABIS,  of  the  aneientsj  thc^  modem  Purali, 
i  river  in  lifts,  them(>dern  Bela  the ^  ancient 
•  Arma-bel.   £lii0U. 

'-  ARABISy  Chinimsis,  tttB^,  several  species 
are  grown  as  floweting  plants*  RiddtlL  Voigi, 
67.  ^  See  Mule^m^  '^ 

'     AHiJ3l6cilll  GUitML  Gkb.  Gum  Arabic^ 

'  ARAB-SHAH,  aathorof  a  life  of  Timur. 
He  lived  at  Samarcand  in^A«  D.  1422, 

AR A'f^.    Fiu    A'raea.  It.  Port^  Arrack. 
ARACA.     MAixAii.    (erd6)&66>  Betel-^ut. 

ARAOAN,  as  defined  hj  the  British,  inplud- 
fd  all  tbe  highland  and  lowland  teititoty,  which 
^tcnda  fitmi  i^e  %eAsd  of  Ihe^  Naf  estuary  in 
Lat.  21^  10     J^.   down  to 


Lai.   le/*?*   the  Yuma  range  of  mdunfetift 
being  tlie  eastern  boundar/.  '  '  ' 

Under  British  administration,  it  in^Ithftib 
four  provinces  and  is  now  part  of  British 
Burmah.  Aracan  proper,  in  20**  and  21" id 
N.  L,  is  the  distnot  of  Akyab.  It  is  callel 
by  the  natives  Ba  khoing  pyee,  or  Ka  khoin^ 
country.  11) ere  are  three  principal  Tivcrs,  the 
Mayn,  the  Koladan  and  the  li  Myo.  Thfe 
inhabflants  of  AraCan  proper  are  the  budhisl 
Burmese  known  there  as  Rakhoing-thai  the  Ko^ 
la  mahomedan  from  Bengal  and  the  Bom  alsi> 
from  Bengal  and  employed  as  pagoda  slav^ 
in  the  plains ;  and  in  the  hills,  the  IChyouns 
tha,  the'Kume  orKWe-me  the  Doing-nuk,  thfe 
Mroong.  Its  chief  ports  are  Chittagong  and 
Akyab,  and  it  is  ruled  by  a  Commissiotier  undo: 
a  Chief  Commissioner.    '  •    . .        i 

AR^CEiE,  the  Amni  tribe,  about  100 
sppoies  of  which  ooirut  in  S<  En  Asia  ii^  tl^ 
genera  Aris-nema,  Amorf^hophalhis ;  colocaeia, 
Homalonema*  Scindipsus,  Potfids.  A  otn^ 
Pistia,  Calla  arid  Amm.     Foiji  %^^-^9^-  ' 

ARAOHINOOR,  a  tdwn  in  India  in  Long, 
79**  18'  E.  and  Lai  11^  38'  N.  '      ' 

ARACHIS  HYPOGEA,  Linti.  IT.aitdA.S. 

Syn  •  f 

A.  Africans,  Lcureif. 
A.  Astatica,  Loureir*  " 

Bbno.  t  SAi-Mung  ...  ' . 


,«.  Bu«M. 
...    Eno, 


If 
H 


•». 


DUK, 


\i»  I 


Hind. 

f.  r 


Mang-^halli 
KachABgrtana]^4  JMI^i^Ar 
Kachang  China... 
KacbflDg  Japan.. 
Bticbftnttka. 
Kachang-goron  g. 
Ver  Kadale  '    ... 
YelUKadale    ... 
Veru  Senagallu.^ 
Veru  Sanaga    ... 


Sans. 
Sck. 
Ta*. 


\ 


CajJe  Negrais  in 


Mm)g<*pfaafli 
Atke*kale   ... 
Mygy-bai      .., 
Maoilla  Gram    ... 
American   Eaiih- 
nuw  ...     •..     «*• 
Orouad-nut 
Eai'tb-iiut ... '   .. 
Manilla-nut 
Pea-nut 
Valalatl-iDtiDg 
Bni  Sing    ... 

Tbe  Arachis  genus  of  plants  belopg  to  the 
LeguminossB.   \ 

This  specie^,  indigenous  to  South  Americ^, 
is  extensively   culiivated  in  •  the  Peninsula  of 
India  for   the  sake   of  the  .  oil  yielded    by  its 
seeds.'     It  is  .found  in  abundance  in  the  bazars 
pf  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,   wher^  it  is  con- 
wimed  in  large  quantities. by   the /natives,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  cocoa-pa) m^  it  is,  of 
all  the  oil-yielding  plnnts,  the  most  extensivofy 
cultivated   in  the  Malay  Archipelaga     It  is 
said  that  there   are  two  varieties/ of  this  pIoQt 
grown  in  Malacca,  also  in  Java,  one  with  white, 
tbe  other  with  brown  seeds.     It  is  th^re  kno^yn 
as  the  Katjang  oil.     The   Arachis    hypogea  is 
particular) Y  remarkable  from/tlie  manner  in 
which  its  iruit  is  produced.     The  young  fruit, 
instead  of  being  placed   at  t)ie   bottom   of  the 
calyx,  as  in.  other  kind^  of  pulse,   is  found  at 
the  bottom  and  in  the  inside  of  a  long  slender 
tube,  which  looks   like  c^  flpwcr  stalk*     When 
the  flower  has  withered  apd   the.  young  fruit  is 
fertilised,  nothing  but  the  bottom  of  this  tube 
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witb  its  conienU  nmaius.  At  ibis  period  a 
small  point  projects  from  the  summit  of  the 
jfPttDg  fruit,  aod  fsradnailjr  elongates,  carving 
downwards  towards  the  earth.  At  the  same 
iime  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  lengthens,  until  the 
point  strikes  the  earth*  into  which  the  now 
half  grown  fruit  is  speedily  forced,  and  where 
it  (finally  ripens  in  what  would  seem  a  most 
untiatural  position.  When  mature,  it  is  a 
pale-yellow  wrinkled  oblong  pod,  often  con- 
jtracted  in  the  middle,  and  containing  two  or 
iliree  seeds  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  fruit 
b  generally  toasted  before  it  is  eaten,  is  ex- 
tremely palatable  and  is  considered  a  valuable 
article  of  food  in  Africa  and  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  America,  and  sold  in  the  streets  and 
bazars  of  every  town  in  India.  In  flavour  the 
nuts  are  as  sweet  as  an  almond. 

TksOU. 

Vayr-euddala-jtnDsi.      1  Willayeii-muBg.pbulU- 

Tah,  I     ka  tel    Hnn>. 

Manilla  noona      . . .  Tkl.  |  Bhoy«iDg  ka-tel        ,, 

It  is,  however  its  oil  which  is  the  most  valu- 
.able  in  commerce,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta,  it  is  used  for  pharmaceu- 
.tical  purposes,  and  eepecially  for  lamps  and 
machinery.  A  great  quantity  of  the  oil  is  an- 
nually exported  from  the  Madras  territories,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  this 
Taluable  product  extracted  from  the  Juries' 
Reports  :— ''In  the  year  1848*49, 37,000 gai- 
tons  were  shipped,  but  in  the  two  following 
years  the  exports  exceeded  100,000  gallons. 
It  had  however  fallen  to  57,207  gallons  in 
1852-58.  It  is  said  to  be  used  for  adulterat- 
ing gingely  oil  in  North  Ai'cot,  where  it  costs 
from  Rs.  1-8  to  8-1 S  per  naund.  In  the 
Kellore  Dietrict,  the  seeds  are  procured  at  Rs. 
1*8  per  raaund,  and  in  Tanjore about  SOO acres 
are  cultivated,  producing  annually  15  candies 
of  oil,  at  Rs.  9-6  per  maund.  Its  value  in 
London,  in  January  1865,  was  £47-10  per 
ton/'  Simmonds  has  remarked  npon  this  useful 
product : — **  This  oil  is  good  for  every  purpose 
for  which  olive  or  almond  oil  is  used.  The 
value  of  ground-nut  kernels  in  London  is 
about  £61.  1  Os.  per  ton  and  of  the  oil  £42  to 
£43  per  ton.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  quite 
equal  to  olive  oil.- Roxb.  iii.  286.  Hiddell 
Manual  f'f  Gardeitt :  Voi(^,  24Z.  Bog,  Veg. 
King.  276.  Crawfwrd  Die.  p,  13.  O'Skaygh- 
peisg  304.  Simmonds  Yeg.  Prod.  Broadwood*$ 
Bombag  Prod.  Aindie^  234.  Jf.  B.  Reports 
Cti,  Ex.  1862  Mason^s  Tenasterim.^Bee 
Ground  Nuts,  Manilla  Nut,  Moong  Phallee, 
Earth  Nut,  Gipnnd  Nut  Oil  ;  Oil. 

AltACHOSI^  of  the  classics  is  the  country 
of  the  SachosAwith  whom  the  immigrant 
Arians  rame  in  co;iflict,  and  have  beeii  turned 
to  the  fearful  Bakshnsas,  of  popular  hindu  be* 
lief.  According  to  fieneral  Fcrrier,  Arachosia 
can  be  distinctly  shqwn,  by  the  Greek  nea- 


aurenents,  to  have  been  at  the  ruins  ol 
Shahr-Zohauk  or  Olan  Robat,  between  Kilat- 
i-Ghiigia  and  Mokoor. — Fmrier^  p,  323. 
According  to  Ch.  Bunsen,  however^to  the  South 
of  Kabul^  is  Haraquaiti,  denominated  the  fortu- 
nate, the  Harauwatis  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip* 
tions,  the  Arachosia  of  the  classictL  It  waa 
the  tenth  people  whom  the  Arians  conquered^ 
It  waa  here  that  the  Arians  commenced  to 
inter  their  dead,  which  the  Zend-aveata  airict- 
ly  prohibits  as  being  the  greatest  desecration 
of  the  sacred  earth. — Bunsen^  iii.  p.  4Si« 
485.  Ed.  Ferrier's  Journ.  p.  323.  See  Ariaia. 
Greeks  of  Asia,     Kabul  p.  434,  437.   Sudra. 

ABAGHOTIAi  mentioned  on  the  coins  of 
the  Indo-Greek  rulers,  was  Candafaar.  See 
Kabul,  p.  48  6.  7  and  8. 

ARAD.     Guz.    Fhasfolus  mango. 

ARADHTA,  a  class  of  brahmins  who  pro* 
fess  the  Jangam  creed  but  aJhere  to  their  casta 
views,  in  other  sects  of  hindus,  tbe  brahmla 
uniformly  takes  precedence  of  other  castra. 
But  among  the  Virn  Saiva,  he  is  degraded  be- 
neath all  others.  Hence  there  is  a  perpetual 
feud  between  the  Aradhya  Brahmin  and  the 
Jangam  who  (unless  at  funerals  where  sU  are 
bound  to  afsist),  treat  these  bramins  with  con- 
tempt — Provm  on  ike  Creed  and  Cuslomi  and 
Literainre  oj  the  Jangamn^  p.  8.  8ee  Jangams, 
See  also  Wilson's  Glossary* 

ARADOONDA.     Tel.    Cappatis  honida. 

ARAFAT,  anciently  called  Jabellial,    J91 

the  Mount  of  Wrestling  in  Prayer,  and  n«  w 
Jabal  ur-Rahmat  the  "  Mount  of  Mercy,"  is 
a  low  pointed  hillock,  of  coarse  granite  split 
into  \9X^t  blocks,  with  a  thin  coat  of  withered 
thorns,  about  one  mile  in  circumference  and 
rising  abruptly  from  the  low  gravelly  plain — a 
dwarf  wall  at  the  southern  base  forminfr  the 
line  of  demarcation ~  to  the  height  of  180  or 
^00  feet.  It  is  about  a  six  hour's  march,  or 
twelve  miles,  on  the  Taif  road,  due  ea»t  of 
Meccah.  Near  the  summit,  is  a  white-waaltf^ 
mosque  with  a  minaret,  looking  like  a  small 
obelisk :  below  this  is  the  whitened  platfornif 
from  which  the  preacher,  mounted  on  a  liro- 
medary,  delivers  the  termon,  t^i  be  preeent  at 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  mahomedaa 
pilgrimage  to  Meccah.— iTami^oa'a  Senmi^ 
S^az,  and  Sondan^  p,  131.  Burton* e  PUgri" 
mage  io  Meecah,  Vol.  iii.  p.  858^  257, 

ARAFUBAS   See  Alfoeren. 

ARAGOONDA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
79^  2' E.  and  Lat.  IS**  17' N. 

*  ARAH,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  75*^  5' 
B.  and  Lat.S  1^24'  N, 

ARAH  also  AULUK  BAGHDAD!.  Aeab. 
^JjJui  v^J*     Masuc. 

*  ARAHAR.  Bbno.  Pigeon  pea.  HiH  DhaH. 
C^anus  indicus 

ARAHOOLY,  a  town  in  India,  b  Long « 
74^  12' E.  and  Lat.  le^O'N, 
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AKAIL,  ft  town  in  Indift^  iif  Long.  %V  60' 
&  and  LftU  th""  2i'  N. 
ABaK.  ^jM,   Abab    Duk.    Hind.  Ha- 

LAT.     Bakhui.    R(78.     Sp.    Arrack. 

IARAK  also  RAK.     Dqt.     Arrack. 
ARAKA.     See  Hindu  or  Hindoo. 
ABA-KADU.    Tam.     LU,    the  jungle  on 
the  river ;  the  modern  Arcot.     See  Kurum- 
bar. 

ARAKI.    Ae.  The  arrack  of  Egypt  and 
Turkey.     The  word  means  any  spirit ;  |3>^> 

In  Egypt  asking  for  a  *'  syrup  of  gum»"  one 
obUiiia  a  *<  ft  dram"  of  Araki.  The  favourite 
way  of  drinking  it.  is  to  swallow  it  neat,  and 
to  wash  it  down  with  a  montbful  of  cold  water*  _ 

orabauitJie.       JBgyptun  women  delight  m  it» '         -    ^  '       » 


collect  the  leaves  of  many   Aralias  as  fodder 
for  cattle,  for  which  purpose  they  are  of  the 
greatest  service   in  a  country  where  grass  for 
pasture  is  so  scarce  :  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able  since  they  belong  to  the  natural  family  of 
ivy,  which  is   usually    poisonous.     The  use  of 
this  food  however  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to  the 
butter.     In  other  parts  of  Sikkim,   fig  lea?es 
are  used  for  the   same  purpose,  and  branches 
of  bird- cherry,  a  plant   also  of  a    poisonous 
family,  abounding  in  prussie  acid.     The  only 
Aralia  occurring  in  S.  E.  Asia,  is  A.  papyrifera. 
Others  of  this  genus  are  well  known  in  America  2 
and  the  youi>g  shoots  and  roots  of  Dimor- 
phauthus  edulis  nre  used  as  food  in  Ghina  and 
Japan.— ifoo^tfr  Him.   Jtmr.  VoL  •'.  p.   359. 


and  Eaatem  tc^era  of  all  ciasaes  and  sexes 

pnfer  it  to  hcaudy  and  cognac^  the  smell  of 

which,  bfin^  strange,  is  offensive  to  them. — 

J«rlo»'«  PUJgtnmage  to  MiceaM,  vol.  L  ;x  196. 

■    See  Arraok. 

ABA  KOOBA.  Txu  Marsilea  quadrifolia. 

A&\K  SOOB.  ?  Aeab*  P    Liquorioe  Juice. 

A  RAK  TREK,  according  to  Wellsted»  quot- 

log  Leon  de  la  Borde  and  Forskal,  two  trees  are 

know  a  in  Arabia  by   this  name,  one,  in  the 

interior  of  Oman,  the  Salvadora  Persica,  the 

Ciaaos  arborea  of  Forskal,  the  other  shorter  and 

SBsaUer  is  the  Avicennia  nitida*  —DelUle  ;  Kojf. 

m  ArmbU  d^  Learn  Im  Bordi.     WelUletTt  Tra- 

weU,  VoLup  416. 

ABAL.     Ttie  height  of  the  plateau,  above 
the  sea  of  Jral,  nowhere  exceeds  six  hundred 
keL—Figaa't^  ji  pergonal  Ifarraliee^  ;?.  425. 
A  BALI.    Tam.     Nerium  odorum.  Ait. 
ABALlACEiE:,  the  Ivy  family,  a  natural 
order   of  plants,   generally  trees .  or  shrubs, 
aeveial  genera  of  which,  Panax  ;  Dimorphan- 
thna  ;   Ar«Ua  and  Hedera,   occur    in  India. 
Tokautt,  in  Sikkim,  occupies  a  very  warm  shel- 
tered flat  and  about  it  many  tropical  genersl 
eecar»  su^h  as  tall  bamboos  of  two  kinds,  grass- 
m  allied  to  the  sugar-cane,  scarlet  Er^tkrina^ 
and  various  JiraUaoea^  amongst  which  was  one 
apeoiea  whose  pith  was  of  so  curious  a  struc- 
ture,   that  Dr.  Hooker  had  no  hesitation   in 
eoasidering  the  then  unknown  Chinese  sub- 
ataaee  ealM  rice-paper  to  belong  to  a   closely 
allied    plant.    The  Chinese   rice-paper,    had 
long  been  known  to  be  cut  from  cylinders  of 
pith     which    has  always    a    central    hollow 
ehamber,  di  tided  into  compartments  by  septa 
or  exoeaaively  thin  plates.   It  was  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  the  above    supposition 
hia  been  confirmed,  by  Sir  Willism  Hooker 
Rceiving  from  China,  specimens  of  the  rice- 
paper  plant    itself,    which    very    closely  re- 
senbiea,   in   botanical  characters  as  well  as 
in  ontward  appearance  of  sise  and  habit,  the 
Anlia  Sikkia  plant.    The  natives  of  Sikktm 


ARALIA  EDULIS,  Syn.  of  Dimorpbaathne 
edulis. 

ARALU  PAPYRIFERA. 

Bioe  Paper  Plant Btfo.— Tong-taau Cnnr. 

The  souroe  of  the  Bice  Paper  of  commerce 
continued  lon^  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  now 
equally  aertain  that  it  is  produced  from  the 
Aralia  papyrifera  and  it  has  since  been  de- 
scribed by  several  authors,  amongst  others  Dr. 
Bannet,  and  Sir  John  Bowring.     The  plant  ia 
cultivated  in  China  and  Formosa,  for  the  com* 
mercial  product,  known  as  the  rioe  paper  of 
commerce,  whioh  is  largely  consumed  in  the 
provinces  of  Canton  and  Fokian,  and  it  ia  esti* 
mated  that  S0,000  dollars  worth  of  itareannu- 
ally  made  use  of  inFu-ohu«fu  alone,  where  every 
lady  wears  artificial  flowers  made  out  of  it : 
one  hundred  sheets,  each  about  S  inches  square 
can  be  bought  for  three  half  pence.     The  pith 
is  sometimes  li  inch  in  diameter.     It  is  not 
grown   from  seed^  but  from  young  ahoota ; 
when   these  appear  above  ground   early    in 
spring  and   are  a   few  inches  high,  they  are 
carefully  separated  from  the  parent  roots  and 
transplanted  into  pots  in  which  they  remain 
until  about  a  foot,  high,  when  they  ai«  ronoved 
to  laud  prepared   for  them.    They  are  aaid  to 
attab  their   full  growth   of  10  or  18  feet  at 
their  tenth  mouth,  they  are  out  down,  the 
twigs  and  leaves  removed,  and  the  stems  left 
to  soak  for  some  days  in  water,  to  loosen  the 
bark  and  wood  and  facilitate  the  removal  of 
the  pith*    This  last  after  being  cleaned  and 
made  into  a  cylindrical  shape,  is  cut  into  con* 
venient  lengths  and  is  now  ready  for  the  hand 
of  the  paper  cutter,  who,  with  a  aharp  broad 
bladed  knife,  makes  a  alight  longitudinal  inoi* 
aion  in  the  cylinder  of  pith,   which  is  then 
turned  round  gently  and  regularly  on  the  edge 
of  the  knife  until  the  whole  available  material 
ia  planed  off  in  thin  even  slices;     Much  care 
and  dexterity  are  requisite  to  produce  sheets 
of    even  thickness.— ^a»</,    p.  p,    8y9   to 
904:    Bee  Paper-Bice  and  Bice  Paper,  C.  (A  I. 
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AKALIE,  Melayal,  a  tree  about  forty  feet 
iu  heig.bt,  and  two  feet  in  xtinmeter ;  used  by 
nativ^e  carpenters  of  Malabar  for  plaoks  in  ves- 
sels, and  said  by  tbem  to  be  a  valuable  wood. 
-^Edye.  Mai.  Can, 

ARALI-VaYR.  TaM.  RoQt  of  Neriura  odo- 
ratura. 

,  AEALOO.  CiNO.  Terminalia  chebula ;  Myro- 
b^l^n. 

.  ABAM^  the  original  Highland,  south  west  of 
Agrraenia  (Arinian)  -,  the  country  between  the 
sources  of .  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
Mesopotamia  proper  is  Aram  Nahrain.  The 
Arameeans,  were  a  Semitic  race  of  highland- 
eits  who  firit  settled  on  the  upper  paH  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  di^ti  icts^  and  then  passed 
through  Mesopotamia  proper  (Aram  of  the  two 
ri|irers)»  the  low  land  (where  is  Mafih-Mons 
Masius)  which  falls  gVadually  towards  Syria, 
after nrnrds  called  Aram*  The  name  of  Uz, 
iiu  Nejd,  proves  that  its  off-sets  extended  as 
far  as  North  Arabia.  The  Aramaic  tribes, 
according  to  Ch.  Bunsen,  are  the  historieal 
nations  of  Syria  ;  Aram,  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia,  speaking  Syrian  in  the  west  and 
tfie  so-called  Gbaldaic  in  the  East;  In  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  maukind,  the  Western 
I'rovinces  of  Iran  seem  to  have  fallen  to 
t|ie  share  of  th6  AramoBAns  and  Elamites — 
and  the  Shemitic  people  and  language  dis- 
pfaced  the  Cushite.  From  (heir  primitive 
language  two  distinct  branches  sprung,  the 
oHginal  Arabic,  with  the  Musnud,  Koreish 
and  other  dialects  of  that  tongue,  being  one, 
and  the  Aramaic,  the  other.  The  latter  had 
two  grand  sub-divisions,  from  one  of  which, 
known  as  the  Western  Aramaic,  were  derived 
the  Amharic,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  &o.  &c.,  and  from 
the  other  or  Eastern  Araraaio,  came  the  Syrian, 
Babylonian  and  Chaldean  tongues.  From  its 
raonosyllabib  construetion  the  Eastern  seems 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Western  Aramaic, 
and  it  appears  likewise  to  be  the  root  of  the 
2end,  Pehlevi,  Sanscrit  and  other  dialects  in 
use  throughout  a  portion  of  the  territory  along 
which  it  had  spread  Eastwards.  Aram  is  the 
latest  name  of  Syria. — Bunsen,  Vols.  Hi,  and 
fv.  See  India,  p.  314.  Iran  ;  Babel,  Mareb ; 
Semitic  Race. 

ARAM-NAHRAIN,  is  the  Syria  between 
the  rivers,  of  Gen.  xxiv,  10  andDeut.  xxiii,  4. 
The  greater  part  of  what  was  called  Mesopota- 
mia, in  latter  times,  constituted  the  territory 
of  ancient  Babel,  and  was  the  Aram  Nahrain. 
The  same  territory  in  Gen.  xxviii,  3,  is  called 
Podan-Aram,  or  Champagne  Syria,  both  of 
which  designations  agreed  with  the  description 
of  the  country  given  by  Slrabo— (?o/o»e/  Ches- 
hey^i  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  p.  \\B.  Bunsen, 
Vols.  iii.  and  iv.  See  Aramaeans.  Babel. 
'-  ARAMANDA.  etf'ssbotf.  Tel;  Eugenia 
bracteata,  R»  it    409. 


ABiiRAT. 


.  ../ 


ARAMBUBE,  M  d'  a  Erwlv,  QiRwof 
note  under  Law,  during  the  Carmi(ic  ware.     '' 

ARAM  a  A,  in  K;«nywar,  heldrby;theBa^hiil" 
race,  who,  along  with  the  Wagheri  of  Dwari- 
ca,  were  long  the  terror  of  ^he  neighbouring 
seas.   It  is  probably  the  Araroraw  of  the  maps, 
m  Long.  69°  15'  E.  and  Lat.  2i^  21'  N. 

ARANA-TANAH.     Coal. 

ARAND.  Saks.  aRANOI.  Saks.  RicinUs 
communis.    Gastor.oil. 

_  ARANELLAM,  a  dark  browir'eoloured  wood 
of  Ttavancore,  specific  gravity  0-645  used  for 
building  eommoii  houses. —  P^Uh. 

ARANELLI.  Tam.  ^QwOj^eieQ.  Ctcca 
disticha-  / 

ARANG,    Mal.   Charcoal. 

ARANGO.    GtTB.   Chussace.  Hind*,  liirge' 
rough   CO? nelian   beads,  of  various  aises  and 
shapes,  made  in  Cambnv,   and  foirmerly  eiten*^ 
sively  used  in  the  African  slave  trade!— -Aa/*^' 
ner. 

ARANG6LE  PASS,  it  leads  from  TinneveHy^ 
to  Travancore, 

ARANKOWAL,    *  the  lotus  of  the  deBen: 
from  aranya  (Sanscrit),  «  a  waste,*   and  etmaU 
(pronounced   koiQaiy  'a   lotos:'   correctly   it 
should  be  written   araneomaia  ;  but  the  pr<H' 
nunciation  is  as  above. 

ARANT,  a  town  in  India,  in  Lonir.  83^  J  3* 
E.  and  Lat.  18°  29' N. 

ARARAH,  a  town  in  ladia,  in  Lour.  77^ 
20'  E.  and  Lat.  23°  58'  N.       . 

ARARAT.  Aghri  Dagh  or  Mount  Ararat  is 
in  height  about  16,300  feet.  In  the  last  vo- 
lume  of  his  '  Cosmos*  Haroboldt  records  the 
height  of  Dfemaveod  at  1 9,7 Iff  feet,  which  ia 
above  1,785  feet  under  the  height  attributed  to 
It*  According  to  Humboldt,  Ararat  is  only 
17,113  feet  high.  General  Monteitb,  f.  r  g.  s.. 
who  passed  three  years  at  the  foot  of  Motirit 
Ararat,  used  many  means  to  aBcertain  its  ele- 
vation, and  made  it  16,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Araxes— This  is  the  Ararat  of  modeni' 
Geographers,  in  the  province  of  Erivan.  At  a 
distance,  it  has  a  resemblance  to  a  ship.  It  i» 
called  by  the  Armenians  Mountain  of  the  Arlc' 
and  by  the  Persians  Mountain  of  Noah' 
Aghridagh  being  the  name  given  to  it  bv  the 
Turks  ;  and  the  Armenians  call  it  Tracts  :  but 
all  unite  in  revering  it  as  the  haven  of  the 
great    ship    which    preserved   the    father-  of 

mankind   from   the   waters   of  the  deluge. 

It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  also  Jabl  ul- 
Judi  and  by  the  Armenians  Massinssar,  or 
Mountain  of  the  Ark.  Berosus  and  Alexaii- 
der  both  declare  that  in  their  time  it  was  re- 
ported that  some  planks  of  the  Ark  remainec! 
on  this  hill,  at  the  date  of  the  accession  of  the 
Abbasside  Caliphs,  A.  D.  1i9. -^Porter's  Tra^ 
l^s,  X.  183.  Gen€fal  Moni^Ws  Report.  See 
Iran.  -  t      .       . 
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iJUVALLI. 


,  ABAS,  the  mgdero  nftme  of  the  lAciebt 
Araxes,   the  AweraiA  of    the  Puwim.    This 
•BcieEt  river  U  nov  ealled  Kum  Feros.    It 
Uves   the    foot  of    the  rock  letakhr. .    The 
snowy '  ArdekBo  moantaine  are  the  same  with 
those  which  presented  so  formklable  a  barrier 
to  Alaxantler's  progress,  aud  by  whose  slopes 
he  descended   into   Persia,  in  liis  advance  on 
PersepoUs.     Towards  the  nortli  of  Armenia, 
runs  the  Arexea,  with  its  numerous  tributaries. 
Thia  river  which  at  Hs  oommeneement,  owing 
to  its  many  affluents,  bears  the   Peraiau  appel- 
Ution  of  Hasara,  springs  from   the  aide  of  the 
Bin  Go),  or    mountain  of  thousand  Lnkesy 
about  30  miles  soath  of  Erzerum,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  eastern 
and  western  branches  of  the  Euphratea.     Its 
eoorse,  from  its  first  spring  near  Jebel  Seihan, 
ia  almost  N.  £•  for  about  146  miles  through 
Armenia;  when    it    turns    eastward,     being 
thea  near  the  frontier  of  Kars :  this  proximity 
oentamies  for  110  miles.     The   sources  of  the 
Aras  and   those  of  the  north   branch   of  the 
Suphrates  ars  about  10  miles  from  one  an* 
otber.    According  to  Pliny    (lib*     VI.  c  9) 
those  sources  are  in  the  same  mountain  and 
600   paces  asunder.    In  modera  times,  the 
north-eastern  diatricts,  along  the  banks  of  the 
AraxtMj   intervening  between  Aderbijan  and 
Geofi^,  have  been  in  general  subject  to  the 
sovereigns   of  Persia. — Malcolm*i  HUtory  qf 
Peniffi  Vol.  it.  p.  212.  Jourmil  of  tfte  Royal 
G€».  SocUty^  Vol.  vi.   Part  u.,  p.  200.    See 
Aras  also  Bend  Amir.  Ears.  Iian.   Tigris. 
A&ASA-MAE'M.     Tam.     Pious  reliKiosa. 
AEASA-NAR.   Tam.  A  fibre  obtained  from 
the  Ficus  religiose. 
.  ABASHAM.    See  Hindoo. 

AKASUXKA.  8aks.  or  the  kingkss,  the 
vrpubliean  defenders  of  Sanitala  or  Sakala. 
They  are  the  Alraist»  of  Arrian,  who  places 
tkem  on  the  Ravi.  They  were  known  by  the 
sevaaol  names  of  Bi^ika,  Jartikka  and  Takka, 
from  which  last  is  the  name  of  their  old  capi- 
tal of  Taxila  or  Takkn-sila  as  kuown  to  the 
6re«rks.  The  people  slill  exist  in  considerHble 
oambers  in  the  Panjab  Hills,  and  their  alpha- 
betical characters  under  the  name  of  Takri  or 
Takni  are  now  used  by  all  the  hindos  of  Kash- 
mir and  the  northern  mountains  from  Simla 
and  Sabathoo  to  Kabul  and  Bamiau. — Mliot, 
See  Cliandra  Gupta. 

ARASINA-GURGI.     Can.     Garciuia  pic- 
toria.     See  Gamboge  Butter  also  Oil. 

A  RATI.  Tam.  a  hindu  ceremony  forward- 
ing oflf  the  evil  eye.     See  Curcuma  longa. 

ARATNL     Saks.    The  short  ell  measure. 
.  ARATTAS.     See  Arase^.  Cbandragnpta. 

ARATY.  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  73°  18' 
1.  and  Lat.  13°  V  N. 
ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA.    B.  Brown. 
Bombeya-excelsa.  Lamb.  Colymbea  excelsa. 
Spreog.    The  Norfolk  Island  Pine  grows  also 


ia  New  HoUandi  New  Caledonia,  Botany  lahmcl . 
and  Isle  of  Pines.  It  is  t  majestic  tree  attain- 
ing to  a  height  of  from  60  to  228  feet,  with 
a  circumference  of  30  feet.  Its  wood  is  useful 
for  carpenters  in-door  work,  but  is  too  heavy 
for  naval  purposes,  as  spars.  Admiral  Keppell 
says  that  this  tree  is  not  ao  lofty  as  the  Altin**. 
gia  excelsa,  but  is  of  the  same  quidity  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  :  the  two  trees  are 
supposed  however  by  botanists  to  be  identicaL 
--VoigL  KeppeWt  Ind.  Arch.  Vol.  ii.  p.  %^%. 

ARAUCABIA  CUNNINGHAMII.  G.  A. 
shrub  of  New  Holland. 

AHAVA.  The  Dravida  people  commonly 
called  Tamil  who  speak  the  Arava  or  Tamil 
language.     See  Dravida.    India.  Tamul* 

ABAYALLI.     A  chain  of  hills  connected 
by  lower  ranges  with  the   western  extremity  of 
the  Yindya  mountnins  on  the  borders  of  Guxe- 
rut,  and  stretching  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £  up  to 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  Ajmir,  in  the 
direction  of  Delhi.     The-  range   dividea  Baj- 
putanah   into  two   nearly   equai   parts  forro*^ 
ing   the   division   between   the  desert  on  the 
west  and  the  central  table  land.     It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  the  (eve I  of  the  desert,  for 
the  south-eastern  portion,  including  Jodpur,  is 
a  fertile   country.    Except   this  tract,  all  be- 
tween the   Aravalli  mountains  and  the  Indns, 
from   the  Sutlej    or  Hysudrus  on  the  north  to 
near  the  sea  on  the  south,  is  a  waste  of  sand, 
in  which  are  oases  of  different  size  and  fertili- 
ty, the  greatest  of  whicli  is  a  round  Jessalmin 
The  narrow  tract  of  Cutch  intervenes  between 
the  desert  and  the  sea,   and  makes  a  sort  of 
bridge  from  Guzerat  to   Sine).     Central  India 
is  the  smallest  of  the  four  natural   divisions* 
It  is  a  table  land   of  uneven  surface,  from 
1,500  to  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  bounded  by 
the  Aravalli  mountains  on  the  west,  and  those 
of  the  Vindya  on  the  south,  supported  on  the 
east  by  a  lower  range  in  Bundelcund,  and  sloping 
gradually    on    the   north-east  into  the  basin  of 
the  6anges.  It  is  a  diversified  but  fertile  tract* 
The  Patar^  or  plateau  of  Central  India,  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  Yindhya  to  the  south  and  the 
Aravalli  to  the  west,  and  its  underlying  rook  i^ 
trap.   Aravalli   means  the   hill   of    strength, 
and  these  hills  hare  afforded  protection  to  the 
most  ancient  sovereign  race  in   the  east  ot 
west — the  ancient  stock  of  the  Suryavansa,  the 
HeliadsB  of  India,  or  children  of  the  sun,  the 
Princes  of  Mewar,  who  when  pressed  retired  to 
its  fastnesses,  only  to   issue  again  when  occa- 
sion offered.     The   people  who   occupy  the 
Aravalli,  are    the   Meena,     mountaineers,  a 
robber  predatory  race.    The  hills  are  rich,  also, 
in  mineral  products,  and,  enabled  the  Mewar 
family  long  to  struggle  against  superior  power 
and  to  raise  those  magniflcient  structures  which 
ornament  their  kingdom.  The  mines  are  royal- 
ties J  and  a  monopoly.   "  Aa-Dan-Kan"  iB  en. 
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ARGBSBT. 


etpratsidii,  which  oomprelieiulfl  tlie  «Qin  of 
sovereigB  rights  in  Rajaith«Q,  being  aliegianoe, 
commercial  duties,  mines.  Tiie  tiiv-iuine^  of 
Mewar  were  once  very  productive,  and  yielded, 
it  is  asserted,  no  inoortsidenble  portion  of 
silyer  :  but  the  caste  of  miners  is  extinct,  ai)d 
political  reasons,  duriiiirthe  Mogul  domiuHtion 
led  to  the  conceal  ment  of  such  sources  of 
wealth.  Copper  of  a  very  fine  description  is 
liktiwise  abundant,  and  supplies  the  curren- 
cy ;  Surma,  or  tht;  oxide  of  antimony,  is 
foand  on  the  western  frontier.  The  garnet, 
amethystine  quartz,  rock  crystal,  the  chrysolite, 
and  inferior  kinds  of  the  emerald  family  nre  all 
to  be  found  within  Mewar. — Blphiii*ione*t 
HiiL  of  IndM,  Vol.  t.  p.  %.  Tod'$  RajmlkaM^ 
VoL  i^p,  1012-13*  See  Hindoo.  Insciiptions. 
liftt. 

ARAXBS.     See  Aras. 
'  A  RATA- ANJELl.     Maleal.  '  cev^jg^scsy 

dSyt^SSU'^.     Antiaris  saccidora. 

ARAY  KrEEBAY.  Tam.  ^ao/r  05»/r. 
Byttneria  bei-baoea. 

ABBA,  a  town  of  Ganjam  where  much  sugar 
IS  made. 

A  R- BAND.  Hind.  Sans.  The  waist- 
cloth  or  dhoti  of  the  hindus,  passed  between 
tlie  thighs. 

ARBELLA,  an    ancient  city,    now  called 
llrbil- — MignarCn  TraveU^  p,  884. 
;  ARBOL  DE  LEG  HE.     Port.     Cow.Tree. 

'  ABBOR  ALBA.  The  leave^  of  Uiis  tree, 
furnisti  a  portion  of  the  cajeput  oil  of  Com- 
merce.  Arbor  Alba,  is  merely  a  translation 
of  the  two  Malay  words,  Kayaputih.  See 
Cajaputi. 

ARBOR  EXCCECANS.  Bdmph.  8yn.  of 
Bxooecaria  agallociia.  -  Linn, 

ARBOB  RaDULLFEBA  See  Fiindersia 
Amboinensis* 

ABBREA,  a  city  of  ancient  Persia.  See 
Pars, 

.  ABBUDA,  is  supposed  to  be  Mount  Aboo 
pn  the  Aravalii,  ihe  races  occupying  it  were 
subdued  by  the  conquering  Arians.  See  Hin- 
doo, p.  2fi0. 

AUBUTHNOT,  WILLIAM  UBQUHAET. 
fifth  son  of  Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  who  was 
created  a  baronet,  whilst  holding  the  Lird 
Provostship  of  EiliuburKh,  on  the  orcasion  of 
George  IV/b  visit  to  the  city  in  1821.  He 
was  born  in  1807,  went  to  Madras  in  the 
Civil  Service,  from  which  he  retired  and  went 
into  business  as  a  merchant  at  2  adras.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1858,  and  was  nomi* 
luited  a  member  of  the  India  Council. 
.  ARCA.  Sans,  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun. 
.  ABCA  ANTIQUATA.  A  shell  of  the  In- 
dian seas,  of  the  tribe  Polyodonta. 
.  ARCABA  Ml]  PHAL.A.  Sanscara.  In  some 
MSS.   this  is  written    Arcabhagabala,   Area 


Bahoota  and  Arcahaghabala.  U  is,  in  Un<- 
d<t  astronomy,  the  are  which  a  plnnet  de- 
scribes during  that  part  of  the  equation 
of  time,  which  arises  from  the  inequality 
of  the  Sun's  motion  in  bis  orbit :  bemg  an 
equation  to  which  all  the  planets  are  snbject, 
but  the  motion  of  which  it  differently  affects. 
^Edward  Warren's  Kola  8anhUa. 

ARCANETA.     8p.     Alkaf»et. 

ARCARPUS  WOOD.  See  Galite  Printing. 

ARCA  TORIUOSA.  A  shell  of  the  tribe 
Polyodonta. 

ARC  EKDU  SAj^GAMA.  Sansc.  The 
instant  of  true  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.— ^arrffi's  KmU  BamkUa^. 

ARCH.  In  India,  flat  ai^es  of  stone  and 
brick  are  not  uncommon.  In  Burmah,  Captain 
Yule  discerned  two  of  brick,  in  windows  in  the 
Dhanayanjeyee  temple  at  Pagan,  where  no 
suggestion  of  European  or  Indian  aid  ^ald 
bave  helped.  There  is  one  flat  stone  tteh  in 
the  northern  gale  of  the  fo?t  and  another  in  n 
tomb,  at  Kurnool.  Theie  is  one  in  the  ne^ 
diseval  building  of  Roslin  Castle,  and  in  the 
magnificent  Saracen  gateway  of  Cairo,  called 
BHb-el-Fitoor.-^Fic/^s  Smhanf,  ^.48. 

ARCH  of  CHOSROES^  is  the  modem  Tak- 
i-Kesra,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancaent 
Ctesiphon.     See  Tigris. 

ARCHA,  in  Hinduism,  objects  of  worship^ 
as  imnges,  &c.     See  Sri  Sainpradaya. 

AKCHEBIUS,  one  of  tlie  successors  of 
AlexHnder,  about  B.  C.  155,  who  succeeded 
Antialcidas  in  the  kingdom  of  Lysias,  in  the- 
ParopamisidsB.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

A  llOHEOOLE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
76^0'E.  and  Lat.  £7°  la'N. 

ARCHEB  PISHES.  The  Chelmon  rostra- 
tus.  Linn.  (Cbsetodon  rostratus  Sihaw),  is,  ac- 
cordfng  to  Sir  £.  Tennant,  the  Archer  flsh  of 
the  fresh  waters  of  India,  on  seeing  a  fly  settle 
over  head,  on  a  leaf,  it  propels  a  drop  of  water 
and  brings  it  down.    See  Chsstodon  toxotes. 

AKCHEBY,  in  Sanscrit,  dhanuroidya,  is 
always  put  for  Military  Science  in  geiieraL 
Archerv  was  the  predominant  branch  of  the 
Military  art  among  the  hindus,  as  is  evident 
from  this  use  of  the  term,  and  from  all  de- 
scriptive acconnts  of  heroic  education.  Hama^ 
his  sons,  the  Pandavas,  Ayus,  and  all  other 
princes,  are  represented  in  the  Bamayana^ 
Mahabharaty  and  all  poems  and  plays,  as  mak* 
ing  archery  a  principal  part  of  their  education ^ 
furnishing  a  remarkable  analogy,  in  this  re* 
spect,  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Persians 
and  Scythians.  Throughout  South  Eastern 
Asia,  the  bow  has  almost  disappeared,  the 
only  people  using  it  constantly  in  war  and  for 
the*  hunt,  being  the  Andamaners— but  at  the 
annual  '*  langar"  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad, 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  soldiers  in  the 
procession^  armed  with  bows. 
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ARCHIPELAGO,  ia  Bootli  Setimi  Am, 
tre  tlmttf^rart  gfonpt  of  fakmds  to  whicAi  this 
tcm  M  ttppiied,  the  Merftni  Arehipelii^,  the 
Joh0i»  Arehipeh^  and  the  Easterti  Archipelago. 

Tba    Svalern    Arrhipelayo    «iteiidt     over 
a  spaae  of  mote  tlian  8000  miles,  nad  eon* 
Mta  <^a]i  immeme  labTrinth  off  lalandt,  among 
whifih  afe  at  leaat  twenty  oountriea  of  consider* 
able  size,  and  one  whioh  nearly  eqnak  Enrope 
in  ^xUnt.     The  okisler  of  islands  and   islets, 
lestiered    in    irregular    profusion    over    the 
Soiitheni   Ooeaa,   eommendng  at  the  further 
citieBEiity  ef  the  Bay  of  Ben^l,   forming  this 
aronderful  A^ehipelaeo,  stretehes  eastwaid   far 
into  the  Paeific,  through  60  dearees  of  longitude, 
vhiJe  in  breadth  it  extends  through  31  drgives 
of  latitude.     It  comprises  islands^  and  groups  of 
ielanda,  inhabited  by  races  difering  widely  in 
eharaeter.    It  is  not  exposed  to  the  extremes 
of  heaL     The  air  is  cooled  by  constant  currents ; 
and  the  monsoons,  regularly  rteur,  birr  wing  over 
the  ocean  and  over  foieats  and  swamps  which 
remain  iati  state  of  primitive  nators.    Abun- 
dant rains  fertilise  the  soils,  and  produce  a 
magnifieence  of  vegetation  whieh  no  country  but 
Brssal  ean    rival.    It  has  been,  and  still  to 
eome  extent  continues,  the  theatre  of  prodigious 
voleaue  aetion,  to  which  it  owes  much  of  its 
saeqvalled  beauty  and  fertility  ;  for  a^^a  and 
aooria^  if  they  blast  and  destroy  for  a  time  the 
laxurtant  tropical  floni,  are  afterwaids  the  bfisis, 
and  become  the  cause,  of  a  moat  exuberant 
vegetation.    In  Java  there  are  fort  v-six  Toleanie 
peaks,  twenty  of  which  still  occasionally  emit 
▼apour  and  ilame.    A  great  part  of  the  archi- 
pelaf^o,  indeed,  forms  part  of  a  vast  volcanic 
aiea  extending  into  the  very  centre  of  Asia. 
Theae  eruptive  forces  must  have  operated  in 
remote  ages  with  inconceivable  violence,  snd 
even  in  modem  times,   the  prest  eruption  of 
Toraboro,  in  the  Island   of  Bombawa.  about 
JOO  milea  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java, 
is  a  notable  example.     This  volcano  'had  bcf  n 
kff  aome  time  in  a  state  of  smouldering  activity 
but  in  April  1615,  it  bnrst  forth  with  tremen- 
dona  violence  and  did  not  cease  to  eject  lava 
mitfl  Jaly.    The  aound  of  the  incessant  explo- 
sions waa  heard  in  Sumatra,  distant  970  geogra- 
phieal  miles,  in  a  direct  line  ;  and  at  Ternste, 
m  the  oppoaite  direction,  at  a  dietanee  of  720 
milea     Out  of  a  population  of  13,000  in  the 
paovinee  of   Tomboro,  only  twenty-six  indi- 
viduala  anrvived.     On  the  side  of  JaTS,   the 
ashea  were  carried  to  a  distance  of  800  miles,  and 
817  towards  Celebea  ;  and  the  floating   cinders 
to  the  vri*siward  of  Sumatra  formed  a  maas  two 
feet  tbiek,  and  aeveral  miles  in  extent,  through 
whieh  ehips   with  difficulty   forced  their  way. 
The  finest  particlea  were  transported   to  tlie 
Uiada  of  Amboyna  and  Banda«  800  miles 
caet  from  the  site  of  the  volcano  ;  and  the  area 
over  whieh  the  volcanic  effects  extended  was 


1000  Englash  milea  io  eironmfeieiiee,  mdodii^ 
the  whole  of  the  liokieca  Islands,  Java,  ssid  a 
considerable  portion  of  Oetebes^  Sumatra,  and 
Bomee*  But  if  the  diamptive  foroea  in 
theae  regiona  have  been  formerly  predominant^ 
the  creative  and  conatnietive  power  is  now  the 
moat  active.  The  soophyte  ia  adding  silently 
and  inceaaantJy  to  the  number  of  theae  isiandt 
groups  ;  coral-iPeefs  are  constantly  emerging 
from  the  waters  ;  aeeds,  depoaited  by  birda^  or 
wafted  by  winds,  quickly  vegetate;  vevduM 
speeds  over  the  waate  ;  and  pahn-tiees  rise  in 
tufted  gpevsa,  as  if  by  enebastment,  from  the 
ocean.  The  hidden  but  ever  active  eneigy  of 
the  coraUinsect  makea  the  navigation  of  this 
Archipelago  exceedingly  difficult,  for  charts  and 
soundings  do  not  long  form  eafe  guidea  where 
an  nnseen  power  is  slways  at  work,  reducing 
the  depth  of  sess,  end  eonvertina  water  into 
dry  land.--ffMrrier^  Beniew,  Aa.  222  p.  486. 

The  limila  of  the  volcanic  band  whidi  crosses 
the  Archipelago  are  diatinctly  defined  by  the 
Bctivc  volcanoes  with  which  it«is  studded; 
There  appeara  e  great  volcanic  stiesm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Karotschatka  from  which  it 
can  be  traced  in  a  south-west  direction  through 
the  Kurile  Islands,  Japan,  and  Loo  Oboe,  skirt* 
ing  the  Coast  of  Asia,  to  Formoea,  whrre  It 
meets  another  coming  from  thcaooth  and  sonthi^ 
west  through  the  Philippines  and  Mindanao  to 
the  Moluccss,  embracing  the  eastern  extreme 
of  Celebes  and  the  western  Peninsula  of  New 
Guinea,  and  then  another  curved  from  t^a 
westward  along  the  Trans- Javan  Chain  to  the 
Slraits  of  Sunda,  when  it  meeU  one  from  a 
northwesterly  direction  though  Sumatra  and 
the  Andamans  to  Cheduba  island,  in  the  ner< 
them  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  From  tlm 
western  extreme  of  Hew  Guinea,  however, 
aloncr  the  north  coast  of  that  island  to  New 
Britain,  although  its  volcanic  character  has  been 
decided  by  recent  French  navigatow,  there  re- 
mains a  trad  including  thirteen  degrrcs  of 
longitude  in  which  no  active  volcano  haa  been 
seen.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Ihe  band  which  takes  a  southeriy  direction  from 
Japan  through  Fatrima,  the  Benin  and  Mariana 
Islands,  may  prove  to  be  continued  to  Hew 
Trelnnd  ;  in  which  case  the  chain  of  adire 
Tolcanoes  which  extends  through  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  to  New  Zealand, 
and  perhaps  further  to  the  south,  may  indicate 
the  conrse  of  an  independent  stream. 

With  such  violent  aubterranean  forces  in  ope* 
ration;  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  easy  to 
apprehend  how  nnmeroua  must  have  been  the 
up-risinps  and  subsidings  of  the  solid  matter 
of  the  earth,  during  byegone  agea.  According 
to  the  views  which  have  been  adopted  from 
Sir  Charles  LvelFs  prolonged  inyestigstions,  it 
is  little  probable  that  all  these  changes  occoir- 
rcd  at   one  time,  but  that  they  iave  resulted 
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ftm  k  Mijesof  gmst  up-pourings  Irom  tiie  in- 
terior daring  bye^gone  aget,    indentical  with 
tbose  still  ill  c^eration,  through  perhaps  all  in 
the  litiea  which  wo  observe  in  the   direction   of 
^  existing  mountain  ranges.     One  iof  Uiese, 
prolont^ed     through   Arskan,  halts    at  point 
It^egrais,  to  reappear  through  the  Andamans 
and  Nicobars  ;  and  this  Eastern  Aaiaiic  range, 
lifter    extending  along    the   8.  W.  oosst    of 
Sumatra,  terminates  at  its  8.  £.  point*    Aji-. 
other  runs  along  the  Mslaj  Peninsula,  is  lost 
Ibr  a  time,  hut  appears  again  in   the  high  peak 
of  lifigia,-  and  terminates  in  Banoa  and  Billi- 
ton,  and  a  branch  from  this  sepeiates   at  Piilo 
Vimoan,  on'  the  east  coast  of  the  Feniosula, 
lind  ends  al   Carimata,  iu  the  strait  betwsea 
Billiton    and   Borneo*     Two  ranges   traverse 
Cambodia  and  Coohin-Ghina  in  the  same  direc* 
tion,  and  these  will  be  found  to  extend  to,  and, 
perhaps,   to    traverse ,  Borneo,     ft t ween  thi9 
Cambodian  range  and  the  mountains  at    Sara- 
triik,  on  the  north-west  extremity   of   Borneo* 
ihs  Natuna9  islands  and  Palo  Condor  form  the 
eofinecting  link  ;  and  as  the  Sarawak  hills  run 
to  the  south-east,  the  range  is  |>r0bably  con<- 
tinned,  either  by  a  connected  line,  or  by   isola- 
ted mounts;  nntil  it  terminatea  in  the  Gunung 
BatDs,  near  Cape  Sela tan.     Mors  resent  data 
shew  that    this    range,    after  traversing    the 
western    part  of  Borneo,   terminates    on   the 
south  '  coast,  a  little    to  the  eastward  of  Kota*- 
ringin.     The  Gunung  R^os   would   therefore 
appear  to- have  been   former)y  conn  eoted  •  with 
the  primary  range  which   shews  at  Bintuln,  o« 
the  north 'weat  coast  of  Borneo,  and  which  may 
be  a  continuation  of  one  of  ihe  ludo  Chinese 
ranges*     THie  Anara  or  Cochin-Chinese  Uange 
is  that   which   can   be  traced  most  distinctly 
across  the  Archipelago  to  Australia  at  the   pre* 
sent   day.     There   seems   no  doubt   thnt    the 
multitude  of     islands  which   are   now   to  be 
seen  are  m  erely  plutonic  masses  upraised  by 
subsequent  Tolcanic  action   :  or   the  tops  of 
great  volcanic  outbursts  which  have  appeared 
above  the  ocean.     There  are  innumerable  coral 
reefs   and    coral    islands   but    Mr.    Darwin's 
essay  on  the  '*  Structure  and    Distribution   of  I 
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The' chain  whidh   (SLtends  akmg    ttie   iMay 
Peninsula  is  the  most  eonspioiou  of  these  rsnges^ 
and  is  oontinued  st.  intervals  to  Bamn  aM 
Billiton,  and  perhaps  may  be  traced  as  ftr  a4 
the  north  ooast  of  Java*    It  is  ttis  range  that 
most  abounds  in  metals,  or,  at  ail  events,  itf 
which  mining  operations,  are    pursued   witli 
greatest  suoess,  probablr  from  the  strata;  ewin^ 
to  its  central  position,  faaVing  been  little  dis^ 
turbed  by  the  couvukions  which  have  shaketl 
the  countries  on  either  hsnd«     The  pr6dttetiv(ft& 
neas  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Malay  Peninsufei 
and  of  the  tin  ulines  of  Baaca  is'  well  kno%ni; 
This  range  may  be  considered  as  the  hack  bomft 
of  the  Great  A^tie  Bank  whioli  extends   into 
the  Arehipelago  from  the  south-eastern  extreme 
of  Asia  to  a  distance  of  nearly  lOOO  miles;  in 
fact  to  Within  60  miles  of  Celebes,  perhaps  to 
the  sonih-west   extremity  of  that  Island  alto  t 
but  there  is  a  specs  of  nearly  80  miles  across 
whicb  no  soandiogs  have  been  carried.  Bumatm; 
which  lies  on  its  western  verge,  has.  been  snb^ 
jected  to  volcsnio  action,  hot  not  to  eo  great  «f 
extent  as  to  disturb  die  direction  of  its  tnoon^ 
tain  range,  which  runs  paiwlled  to  that  of  tho 
Malay  Peninsula.     The  thicd  aid  last  range 
that  can  be  traced  into  the  Indian  AnshipelMgO 
is  the  One  that  traverses  Laos  and  Camboyn,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  which  it   disappear 
for  a  liitie,  showing  itself  only  at  Pulo  C^d^ 
and  Natainas,  until  it  emerges  under  the  iioril|i> 
west  extreme  of  Borneo,  and  isOontiouedfaloilg 
the  entire  west  ooast  of  that  island.     Here  H 
again  disappears,  and  only  shcNrs  itself  agaft 
on  tlie  north-coast  of  JaVs,  where.it  ceases  en^ 
tirely  :  the  remaining  portion'  of  this  lelan^i^ 
with  perhsps,  a  part  of  the  northwert  extremicj; 
bein?  either  of  yoleanic  fbrmalion  or  of  altuTial 
deposit.    It  is  rather    singular  that  the  celo^ 
brated  teak-tree,  which  abounds  on  the   Cam^ 
bojan   part  of  this    range,  but  is  not   found 
in  Boitieo,  is  a^ain  met  with  heve,  the  projeef^ 
ing  part  of  the  north  side  o^  Javs,  between 
Samarang  and  Surabaya,  being  a  vast  teak  foi^e^ 
from  the  timbsr  of  which  the  greater  p6rtibn  of 
the  shipping  employed  in  the  Afchipelago    i^ 


Coral  reefii^"  has  sttisfaetorily  shewn  that 
**  Atolls"  or  annular  reefs  were  origiivilly  frin- 
ging reefs  constructed  aroumi  islands  that  have 
since  subsided.  The  depth  of  water  on 
these  banks  averages  about  80  fathoms,  deepen- 
ing rapidly  as  the  edge  is  approached,  and 
shoaling  gradually  towarda  the  land.  And, 
srh^re  the  earth  has  not  risen  tibove  the  waters 
surface,  great  submarme  banka  are  to  be  traced 
from  one  island  to  another.  One  of-  thrse  is 
termed  the  Great  Asiatic  Bank,  and  the  countries 
lying  on  it,  may  be  noticed  first.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  in  the  south-^stem  part  of  Asia  in- 
rarinblr  run  in  n  direction  nearly  N*  N  TV.  and 
B.  8.  E.,  and  are  all  of  the  primary  formotioH. 


c6nstructed.  Java  is  the  only  •  Inland  in  tbfe 
eastern  sens  in  which  the  teak^tree  is  indtf^tf. 
ons,  nor  will  it  thrive  in  the  volcanicparts  of  tlMs 
Istsnd  where  its  cultivation  has  been  attempt- 
ed. This, which  may  be  called  the  Cambojati 
-Range,  is  also  rich  in  minerals,  especially  f1^ 
Bomean  part,  of  it,  where  large  quantitiee  <if 
gold  and  many  diamonds  are  obtained  by  tHte 
miners.  The  Volcanic  Islsnds  of  the  Archipe- 
lago also  contain  Inetals,  gold-dust  being  fountt 
at  the  bottoms  of  inany  of  the  moontsin  streame, 
but  it  does  hot  exist  in  veins,  asrin  the  Mnte^ 
yan  Peninsula  and  the  west  coast  of  Borneo* 
these  having  appiirehtly  been  broken  up  by  tlie 
violent  convnlsiont  to  which  these  Islands'lm^p^ 
been  sitliiccied.    'i:he  'metiii  is  <.tlicHfore  only 
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obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
stfeamSy  where  it  has  been  deposited  when  the 
earth  in  which  it  had  been  contained  was  wash* 
ed  away. 

European  enterprise  has  done  much  to  deve- 
lope  the  resonroes  of  Borneo,  Ja?a  and  Snma* 
in,  and  their  adjacent  Islands. 

In  Sambawa,  the  mahomedans  take  a  high 
place,  and  they  are  largely  proselytising  the 
noantaineers,  who^  however,  secretly  trustintheir 
idols.  In  Giobagan  at  the  centre  on  the  lime- 
stone  district  is  a  mnd  volcano,  16  feet  in  dia* 
meter.  The  black  mud  every  two  to  five  seconds 
bubbles  up  and  subsides,  it  rises  to  a  height  of 
SO  to  30  feet^  then  explodes  with  a  dull  noise 
scattering  a  shower  of  warm  black  mud  in 
evay  dirpction  ;  round  aboat  are  warm  brine 
springs  from  which  salt  is  extracted.  Its  emp- 
timn  are  most  frequent  in  the  rainy  season.  It 
is  called  Kawu,  **  the  place  of  abode/'  and  an 
dd  legend  is  that  it  is  the  residence  of  a  mon- 
ster snake  whose  writhlnga  cause  the  eruptions* 
The  Javanese  give  picturesque  names  to  the  vari- 
eaa  plaeea  in  the  Island  such  as  Prosperity ; 
Country  of  ghosts ;  Unlucky  ;  Heroic  difficulty : 
the  Javanese  are  skilful  workers  in  metals,  gold, 
in>n^  brasa  cutlery,  and  carpentry.  Their  kris  has 
a  hundred  forms.  Javanese  and  Siimatrans  are 


They  are  ignorant  of  any  written  character.  In 
their  wars  they  clothe  in  prepared  skins.  Their 
arms  are  the  sword  and  spear  and  blow  pipe. 

In  the  Archipelago  there  seem .  to  be  five 
raoes  of  man,  the  Malays  proper :  the  Semang 
or  dwarf  negroes  of  the  Malay  peninsula ;  tlie 
Negrito  or  Asta  of  the  Philippines  ;  the  larger 
Negro  race  or  Papua  of  New  Guinea,  and  a 
race  whom  Crawfurd  styles  the  Negro  Malay, 
intermediate  between  the  Papuan  and  Haby. 
The  Malays  are  superior  to  all  the  others  in 
intellect  and  civilization.  They  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  half  of  Sumatra,  and  all 
the  Sea  Coast  of  Borneo.  Their  numbers  are  esti« 
mated  at  1,500,000  in  Borneo  :  1,250,000  in 
the  Malay  peninsula ;  and  1,000^00  in  Su- 
matra. The  Malay  is  short,  squat  with  round 
face,  wide  mouth,  large  high  cheek  bones ; 
short  small  nose ;  black  small  deep  seated 
eyes :  Their  hair  is  lank,  btack  and  harsh,  and 
the  men  have  little  or  no  beard.  The  Saman 
or  Semang,  are  a  small  Negro  race. 

The  Negrito  are  short,  but  well  made,  active, 
with  soft  friasled  hair,  nose  slightly  flattened, 
features  more  regular  and  skin  less  dark  than 
the  Afrioan  Negro. 

The  Papua  of  New  Guinea  tare  true  Negroes, 
and  have  made  some  advances  in  civilisation. 


both  of  Malay  race,  but  the  amok  ia  almost ,  The  Negro  Malay  are  fairer  than  the  Negro, 
anknown  in  Java.    Sumatra  has  the  elephant    darker  than  the  Malay  but  intermediate  be- 


md  tapir  and  ourang  outang  and  argns  phea- 
mot,  dragons  blood ;  all  wanting  in  Java.  The 
Snnda  ox,  peafowl,  rhinocerous  and  sloth  and 


tween  Malay  and  Papua. 

The  lines  of  volcanic  action  to  which  these 
Islands  have  been  subjected  can  be  traced  with 


teak  occur  in  Java,  not  in  Sumatra ;  Dragons  tolerable  distinctness.  One  of  these  extends 
Uood,  from  the  Calamus  dmco,  a  forest  plant  of  along  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  and  the  S.  coast 
Samatra  is  a  granular  matter  adherent  ta  the  of  Java ;  whence  it  is  continued  by  a  chain  of 
ripe  fruits,  and  obtained  by  beating  or  thresh*  Islands,  separated  by  narrow  but  deep  chan- 
ittg  the  fmii  in  little  baskets.  The  chief  place  of  neh,  to  New  Guinea,  and  can  be  traced  through 
production  is  Jambi  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  Suma-  i  that  Island  to  the  Louisiade  Archipelago, 
tia.    The  principal  collectors  are  the  Kubu,  a  |  and  is  probably   continued  by  New  Caledonia, 


wild  race  who  sell  it  to  the  Malays  at  a  shilling 
a  pound,  about  48  tons  are  said  to  be  collected 
in  Jambi,  bnt  this  seems  an  excessive  estimate. 
The  stems  of  the  male  plant  form  walking  sticks 
aad  are  supposed  to  be  the  Jambee  so  fashion- 
ahkin  the  ndgn  of  Queen  Anne. — 'yfiraw/urd'9 
JHeUomary.) 

Mahonaedanism  has  made  large  progress  in 
the  Archipelago,  but  Bali  is  still  hindu.  Ma- 
homedan  Malays  inter  without  coffin  or  shroud* 
Kayan  Dayak  are  idol  worshippers ;  keep  their 
dead  for  some  diQfs  and  inter  in  a  coffin  made 
ef  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  Balinese 
Wra  their  dead,  and  the  widows  and  some 
slaves  of  rajahs  bum  with  their  husbands' 
soipae,  but  other  widows  bum  or  are  dispatched 
vidi  a  kris*  Dayak  ia  the  name  given  to  all  the 
aid  tribes  of  Sumatra  and  Celebes  ;  but  is  par- 
liealarly  applied  to  those  of  Borneo,  where  they 
an  most  numerous.  Some  are  wild  forest  resi- 
Imts,  but  others  have  fixed  habitations,  large 
Isrrsck-likc    huts  containing  many    families. 


and  Norfolk  Iiland  to  New  Zealand,  thus  form- 
ing a  ourved  line  resembling  the  letter  S. 
The  other  line  commences  in  Kamtschatka 
and  extends  through  the  Kurile  Islands,  Japan 
and  Loochoo,  to  the  Philippines,  where  it 
separates  into  two  branchea,  one  traversing 
Palawan  and  the  N.  W.  part  of  Borneo, 
where  it  terminates  near  the  limits  of  the  Great 
Asiatie  Bank,  and  the  other  continuing  in  a 
southerly  diiection  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  Sumatran  line*  It  is  near  this  point 
of  contact  that  the  volcanic  action  has  been 
atrongest,  throwing  the  islands  into  fantastic 
forms,  of  which  Celebes  and  Gillolo  furnish 
striking  examples.  These  islands  all  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  an  unfathomable  aea,  a  circum- 
stance unfavourable  to  their  productiveness, 
since  a  large  portion  of  the  rich  soil  created 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  volcanic  rock  is 
washed  away  into  the  ocean.  Java,  however, 
ia  in  a  great  measure  exempt  from  this  disnd- 
Tnntage,   owing  to  the  Great  Asiatic  Bank 
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extending   to  its  northern  coast,  from  which 
the    soil    is    deposited    in     vast   plains    ly- 
inff  between   the  mountain  range  and  the  sea. 
These  plains  are  so  surpassingly  rich  that  th^y 
not  only    yield  a  sufficiency  of  grain  for  the 
consumption  of  a  large'  portion   of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Archipelago,  but  at  the  same  time 
afford  such  abundance    of  sugar  and   other 
tropical   produce  as   to   furnish   cargoes   for 
many   thousand   tons   of    shipping.     The  re- 
mark that  has  been  made  with   regard    to  the 
ranges  in  the   south-eastern    part   of  Asia  is 
equally  applicable  to   Australia,   since  one  of 
the  roost    marked  features  in  the  geography  of 
this  continent  is  the  uniformity    that  exists  in 
the  direction  followed   by   all  the  continuous 
mountain  ranges  that  have  yet  been  discovered. 
The  Great   Australian  Bank   which   fronts  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  coasts  of  Australia  commences 
near  the  N.  W.  Cape,   and  extends  in  a   N 
E.     direction  lo  New  Guinea,  where  it  termi- 
nates at  the  base  of  the  high  but  narrow  moun- 
tain range  that  unites  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  that  Island,  and  separates  the  Banda 
Sea  from  the  Great  Pacrfic.     It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  edge  of  the  bank  is  most  remote  from 
Australia,  the  distance  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  N.     coast  being   400  miles.     It  appears 
again  on  the  S.     coast  of  New  Guinea,  near 
Torres   Straits,  and  extends  along  the  N.  E. 
ooast  of  Australia,   the  Great   Barrier    Reefs 
being  on  its  outer   edge.     The   Arru   Islands 
and  New  Guinea  are  thus   united  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia,   and  the  ^kangaroo,  long 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Australia,  is   found 
both  in  the  Arru  Islands  and  on  the  southern 
part  of  New  Guinea. 

I(few  Girtwca.— The  northern  part  of  this  Is- 
land, lying  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  ihountain  range, 
partakes  of  the  rugged  and  broken  character 
of  the  volcanic  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, but  the  south-western  part  is^low  and 
undulating,  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  northern  "coasts 
of  Australia,  since  the  several  Dutch  navigators 
who  explored  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  who 
are  in  the  hftbit  of  coasting  this  part  of  New 
Guinea  on  their  way  to  Australia,  considered 
them  as  being  portions  of  the  snme  continent, 
and  they  were  so  delineated  in  maps  un- 
til Cook  passed  through  Torres  Strait  and  de- 
cided the  question  as  to  their  insularity.  A  very 
interesting  account  of  the  8.  W.  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  is  given  in  Modern's  "  Narrative  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Dutch  Corvftlte  'Triton*  in  the 
year  1828,"  when  this  coast  was  explored  with 
a  view  to  forming  a  settlemenr. 

The  Arru  group  of  Islands -^wc^  situated 
on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Great  Aus- 
tralian Bank,  and  extends  from  N.  to  S. 
about  )00  miles;  but  as  the  eastern  side 
of  the  group  has  not  been  explored,  its  limits 


in  that  direction  are  uncertain.  Some  of  the 
southern  islands  are  of  considerable  extent, 
but  those  to  the  N.,  lying  dose  to  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  are  rarely  more  than  5  or  6 
miles  in  circumference.  The  land  is  low, 
being  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
except  in  spots  where  patches  of  rock  rise  to 
the  height  of  20  feet,  but  the  lofty  trees  which 
cover  the  face  of  the  country  give  to  it  the  ap* 
pearance  of  being  much  more  elevated.  Coral 
reefs  extend  from  the  shores  of  all  the  islands, 
and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  group  these  are 
often  of  great  extent.  The  islands  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels  some  of 
which  are  of  great  depth,  and  in  one  of  these 
there  is  said  to  be  a  whirlpool  of  so  for* 
midable  a  description  that  the  natives  will 
not  venture  to  approach  it  even  in  their 
larger  vessels.  This  group  has  not  been 
left  quite  untouched  by  the  convulsion  which 
has  shaken  its  neighbours,  a  circumstance  that 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  and  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  volcanic  chain,  the  Great 
Ki  Island  being  only  60  miles  distant. 
.  The  primary  mountain  ranges  both  in  south- 
eastern Asia  and  in  Australia,  pursue  a  precisely 
similar  direction,  and  the  western  mostAsiatic 
range,  if  continued,  would  strike  about  the  N. 
W.  Cape  where  the  western  Australian  mngo 
commences,  while  banks  extending  from  both 
these  continents  actually  approach  to  within 
460  miles  of  each  other. 

Five-sixths  of  the  whole  Archipelago  an 
claimed  by  the  Dutch  as  their  own  possession^ 
{Moniteur  des  Indes.)  Sumatra,  Babi,  Nias, 
M intao,  the  Pora  Isles,'  Poggi,  and  the  Enganoa : 
Java,  Madura,  Baweean,  the  Kangeang,  Banks, 
Biliton,  Bintang,  Linga,the  Natunas,  Anambaa,^ 
and  TambeUn,  the  kingdom  of  Sambas  in  Bor-^ 
neo,  with  the  great  Pontianak  and  Banjarmas* 
sim  residencies,  and  the  Karimata  isles*  Celebes 
Scmbawa,  Bouton,  Saleyer,  Amboyna,  Ceram, 
Burn,  Siam,  Sangir,  Talaut,  the  Xulla  and  Bhu*- 
gaai  groups,  Halmahera,  Obie,  Baichian,  Ter- 
nate,  Tidor,  Waigin,  Battanta,  Salawalte,  My* 
sole,  the  Bandas,  the  Ki,  Arm,  and  Tenimber, 
a  part  of  Timor,  Rotti,  Savu,  Sumba,  Ende, 
Adenaar,  Solor,  Lombate,  Putare,  Ombai, 
Bali  and  Lombok — with  the  western  part  of 
New  Guinea-— all  these  are  claimed  by  tlis 
Netherlands,  and  if  her  political  supremacy 
were  not  in  many  of  them  a  simple  fiction,  they 
would  truly  form  a  magnificent  colonial  empire. 
The  political  geography  of  the  further  £ast^ 
however,  is  not  yet  accurately  mapped  out ;  nor 
indeed,  is  the"  region  in  any  respect  perfectly 
known.  The  recent  magnetic  survey  has  add- 
ed much  to  science  :  but  still  more  remains 
to  be  determined. — {BlUoi's  Magnetic  Survew 
Fhil,  Trans.  1861,  rx/t.  287.  John's  Imditm 
Archip^ago,  Vol.  II.  p.  1357) 
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The  opening  of  this  Archipelago*  lo  Europe  |  Voyage,  i.  274.)  over  the  China  Sea ;  but  they 
was  f(iaduaL    Entering  the  utToost  eastern  con-    are  rare,  and  the  islands  of  the  interior  region 


fines  of  theArchipelego,  Magellan  discovered  the 
Ladrones,  or  Isles  of  Thieves.  They  have  since 
been  named  the  Marianas,  but  still  deserve 
their  original  appellation,  as  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  groups  stand  in  dread  of  their 
predatory  inhabitants.  Ou  one  of  the  Keia- 
co-shimah  isles  walls  have  been  raised  and 
pierced  with  loopholes,  as  a  defence  asrainst 
these  roving  banditti  of  the  sea.  {8ir  E, 
Bdcker^  t.  85).  The  Lad  rones  He  about  four 
hundred  leagues  eas^  of  the  Philippines.  Only 
one  of  them  is  now  tenanted^  and  that  by  a 
small  and  3»vage  tribe.  Plantations  of  caper 
trees  are  in  perpetual  bloom, 

On  (he  festival  of  Si.  Lazarus,  Magellan 
discovered  that  group  of  more  than  forty  is- 
lands ;  {f^alloH^  Preliminary  Discourse ^  67), 
the  most  northern  in  the  Archipelago,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  saint,  but  which  were 
afterwards  named  in  honour  of  king  Philip. 
Thirteen  only  of  them  are  remarkable.  They 
oceapy  the  only  part  of  the  Archipelago  liable 
to  hnrricanes,  and  derive  many  of  their  charac- 
teristica  from  this  circumstance, — a  soil,  of  su- 
perior fertility,  and  adapted  for  peculiar  kinds  of 
enlnvation,  as  well  as  for  wheat  and  rice, 
without  fragrant  spices,  or  fruits  of  very  deli- 
cate flavour.  {Crawfurd,  Indian  ArchipelagOf 
t.  11.)  Their  appearance  is  singular.  In 
many  parts  covereid  with  basalt,  lava-ashes, 
trmeea  of  volcanic  eruptions,  and  other  ruins  of 
utare,  they  possess  a  rich  alluvial  soil.  Be- 
neath the  surface,  the  internal  fires  of  the  earth 
are  in  continual  activity. — John*s  Indian 
JrekipeUtgo,  Vol  I.  p.  103. 

The  Archipelago  contains  three  islands,  New 
Guinea,  Borneo  and  Sumatra^  of  the  first  class, 
inferior  in  size  only  to  Australia  ;  Java  takes 
a  aeeoad  place :  three  of  third  size,  Celebes, 
Lozon,  and  Mindanao,  each  as  .  large  as  the 
most  considerable  of  the  West  Indian  group  ; 
and  of  a  fourth  size  at  least  sixteen,— Bali, 
Lorabok,  Sumbawa,  Chandana,  Flores  or  Man- 
garai,  Timor,  Geram,  Bourn,  Gilolo,  Palawan, 
Negros,  Samar,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Leyte,  and 
Zebu^most  of  them  with  spacious  alluvial 
tiaeta,  navigable  rivers,  and  much  natural 
The  groups  and  chains  iu  which  they 
distributed  are  dispersed  over  narrow  seas 
with  the  greater  islands  intervening.  Innume- 
rable cfaannela  and  passages,  therefore,  open 
ia  every  direction  to  the  mariner,  — tortuous, 
JBtricate,  full  of  rooks,  reefs,  and  shoals,  which 
reader  them  in  some  parts  difiicult  of  naviga- 
gitioD.  (fTroo/,  Moniteur,i,  53.)  They  are 
Bade  less  dangerous,  however,  by  the  prevailing 
«*enity  of  the  waters,  the  regularity  of  the  cur- 
mis,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  winds.  Tre- 
acadoas  etorms,  indeed,  called  typhoons,  occa- 
•iraally  visit  the  Straits  of  Malaccfl,(fi^rncflf«^/6f*« 


may  be  said  to  lie  amid  perpetual  calms.  The 
groups  known' aa  the  islands  of  the  Arafura 
sea  consist  of  the  Tenimber,  the  Ki,  and  the 
A rru  groups,  with  others  of  inferior- signifi* 
cance.  They  are  scattered  over  a  considerable 
space  of  sea,  and  vary  in  size  from  seventy 
miles  in  length  to  mere  tufts  of  verdure  float* 
ing  in  the  sea,  like  baskets  of  grass  and  flow- 
ers, crowned  by  tall  clumps  of  palm,  and  dis** 
persing  through  the  atmosphere  a  fragrance 
like  that  of  the  cinnamon  gardens  in  Ceylon. 

The  Tenimber  group  consists  of  many  islands, 
inhabited  by  a  curious  race  of  people,  half 
savage  in  manner,  whose  villages,  built  on  lime- 
stone hills,  near  the  shore^  combine  with  the 
varying  outlines  of  the  surface,  the  fresh  and 
green  aspect  of  the  interior  slopes,  and  the  blue 
water  in  the  channels  between,  to  pre$eut  a 
graceful  prospect  to  the  navigator's  eye,  rarely 
equalled.  Equal  in  brilliance.— ^i/oAff*4  Indian 
Archipelago,  Vol.  ii,  p.  87,  88. 

The  contrast  which  the  volcanic  Islands  of 
the  Archipelago  afford  when  compared  with  the 
continent  of  Australia  is  very  strikingly  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  a  voyager  from  Port 
Essington,  crossing  for  the  first  time  the  sea 
that  separates  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Ausy 
tralia.  Even  before  he  has  lost  soundings  oii 
the  great  bank  which  extends  from  the  northern 
shores  of  the  latter  continent,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Timor  rise  up  before  him.  As  he  nears 
the  land,  the  colour  of  the  water  suddenly 
changes  from  green  to  deep  blue;  he  has  now 
passed  the  steep  edge  of  the  bank,  ^nd  is  float- 
ing on  the  unfathomable  seas  which  bound  the 
volcanic  Islands  of  the  Archipelago.  On  closer 
examination  '  he  finds  that  the  land  of  Timor 
rises  abruptly  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  so 
much  so,  that  from  many  of  the  precipices 
which  overhang  the  sea,  a  line  of  great  length 
will  not  reach  the  bottom,  while  the  very  few 
spots  on  which  anchorage  is  to  be  ft)und  are  so 
close  to  the  shore  as  to  be  available  only  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  land.  And  to  com- 
plete the  contrast,  if  the  weather  is  clear  wo 
perceive  that  one  of  the  mountains  near;  the 
east  end  of  Timor  is  an  active  volcano.  The 
chain  of  Islands  which  extends  from  Java  to 
Timor  is  of  the  same  character  ;  lofty  volcanic 
peaks,  some  in  a  state  of  activity  ;  while  the 
Islands  are  separated  from  each  other  by  nar- 
row cliannels  of  unfathomable  depth,  through 
which. the  current  from  the  Pacific,  caused  by 
the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  rushes  with 
great  force ;  but  on  passing  these  the  voyager 
again  perceives  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
sea  from  deep  blue  to  green,  and,  on  sounding 
,  he  finds  a  bottom  of  stifif  clayey  mud,  resem- 
bling exactly  that  of  the  bank  which  fronts  the 
northern  coasts  of  Auttralia.  lie  is  now  on  the 
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great  bank  which  extends  from  the  south* 
pastern  extremity  of  Asia  far  into  the  seas  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Islands  now 
lose  their  volcanic  character,  and  on  arriv- 
ing at  8inga(K>re,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
lll^iay  Peninsula,  the  general  resemblance  of 
the  country  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Essiogton  is  sufficient  to  strike  the  most 
careless  observer.  The  land  low  and  undu- 
.lating ;  the  shore  with  red  cliffs  alternating 
vvith  sandy  beaches  ;  even  the  rocks  of  the  ted 
iron-stope  known  to  Indian  geologists  by  the 
nao^eof  laterit^,  are  perfectly  in  character  with 
thq  country  of  the  Coburg  Peninsula,  and  even 
on  closer  examination  little  difference  can  be 
discovered  except  in  the  vegetation. 

Timor  is  a  word  which  means  the  east,  and 
was  probably  imposed  on  this  island  by  the 
Malays,  to  whose  language  it  belongs,  because 
this  was  the  extreme  limit  of  their  ordinary 
commercial  voyages  to  the  south-east.  Timor 
is  about  three  times  the  extent  of  Jamaica.  Its 
prinpipal  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malayan  race, 
but  it  contains  also  Papuans  or  Negroes,  and 
tribes  of  the  intermediate  race.  The  Wo  lan- 
guage^  of  Timor  are  the  Manatoto  and  the 
Timuri,  the  first  spoken  at  the  north-east  end 
of  the  island,  and  the  last  used  by  many  of  the 
ttibes  as  a  common  medium  of  intercourse.  No 
alphabet  has  ever  been  invented  in  Timur  ;  but 
judging  by  the  specimens  of  its  languages,  the 
Vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Malay  and 
Javanese. 

From  Tinior  to  New  Guinea^  there  runs  a 
long  chain  of  islets,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  wall 
or  barrier  to  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Archipelago.  In  these  islets  the  inhabitant^ 
are  of  the  same  rae^  with  the  Malays,  and  speak 
piany  languages.  By  far  the  most  ample 
and  authentio  account  of  them  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Windsor  Earl,  who,  after  a  longer  ex- 
perience of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
ppoken  tlian  any  other  European,  makes  the 
following  observations :  "  In  the  south-eastern 
part9  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  «wbere  oppor- 
tunities of  social  intercourse  between  the  vari- 
ous petty  tribes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  every 
island,  every  detached  group  of  villages,  has  its 
own  peculiar  dialect  which  is  often  unintellii^i- 
ble  even  to  the  tribes  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. In  some  of  the  larger  islands,  Timor, 
for  example,  these  tribes  are  so  numerous,  and 
the  ^untry  occupied  by  many  of  them  so  ex- 
tensive, that  it  becomes  impossible  to  form  even 
an  approximate  estimate  of  their  number."  Of 
oue  language,  the  prevailing  one,  among  several 
languages  of  the  island  of  Kisa,  one  of  the 
Sarawati  groups  in  the  chain  of  islets  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Earl  furnished  a  curious  arid 
instructive  ^vocabulary  of  S30  words.  The 
Kisa  is  an  unwritten  tongue,   but  its  vowels 


are  the  same  as   thpo^  of  the  Malay  and  Ja* 
vanese. 

The  Spice  Islands,  in  the  Molucca  and  Banda 
seas,  consist  of  many  islands  and  numerous  Ian- 
gauges.     Next  to  Java  of  which  they   form  a 
sub-government,  the  Moluccas  are  the   moat 
important  of   the  Dutch  possessions  in  India* 
The  islands  to   which  this  term  is  apjplied  are 
Amboyna,  Bandai  Ternate,  Tidore  and  smaller 
islands  in  their  neij^hbourhood.     The  islands 
are  small,  volcanic,  unproductive  in  grain,  but 
fertile  in    fine    spices.     But  the    moustrous  - 
policy  of  the  Dutch  nation  in  their    greed  to 
secuie  a  monopoly  of  thid  diisas  of  products, 
led  them  for  years,  to  root  up  and  destory,   at 
a  great    cost,   often  by  force  of  arms,  every 
nutmeg  or  clove  tree  not  required  for  the  pro-- 
duction  of  that  quantity  of  spices  which   thej 
calculated  they  could  dispose  of.     Rosing^io^ 
near  Banda,  was  almost  abandoned   after   the 
extirpation  of  its  spice  trees,  iis  people  emi- 
grating to  the  neighbouring  islands  in  search 
of  livelihood.     The  people  are  of  the  Malayan 
rare,  short,  squat  and  darker  in  complex  ion 
than  the  Malays  pr  Javanese.     The  Amboinese 
are  of  a  middling  height  and  well  foroied.  They 
are  gentle,  very  sober,  brave,  easily  managed, 
and  make  good  mounted  and  foot  soldiers  and 
a  considerable  number  of  them  hfvve   embraced 
Christianity.     Banda    is   very  unhealthy,   and 
is    subject    to   frightful   earthquakes.     When 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  the   inhabitants 
had  made  considerable  advance  in  civilization ; 
although  still  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Malaya 
and  Javanese.     Sir  Stan;!  ford  Baffles  has  fur- 
nished specimens  of  three  of  the  languages  of 
this  furthest  east  portion,  viz  :  those  of  Ceram^ 
correctly  Serang,  of  Ternate,  correctly  Tarnate^ 
and  of  Saparnwa,  one  of  the  Banda  islea.     Of 
28  words  of  the  language  of  Ceram,  nine  of 
the  words  are  Malay,  two  Javanese,  and  17  are 
common  to  these  two  languages.     Ceram  Laut 
is  the  great  place  to  which  the  Bngis  carry  the 
Papuan  slaves  whom  they  steal  irom   New 
Guinea. 

The  great  group  of  the  Philippines,  althoagh 
contiguous  to  the  proper  Indian  Archipelago, 
differs  materially  in  climate  and  the  manoera 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  extends  over  fifteen 
degrees,  from  near  latitude  .^^  to  S0°  N.,  and 
consists  of  many  islands  of  which  only  Laoon 
and  Mindanao  are  of  great  size.  The  bulk  of 
the  people  are  of  the  same  tawny  complexiooed, 
lank  haired,  short  and  squab  race,  as  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  focus  of  the  abori* 
ginal  civilization  of  ^he  Philippines,  as  might 
be  expected,  has  been  the  main  island  of  the 
group,  Lucon.  This  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Maky  and  Javanese  word  "  lasung,"  meaning 
a  rice-mortar.  The  Spaniards  are  said  to  hnve 
asked  the  name  of  the  island,  and  tie  natives. 
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who  cerUinly  had  none,  thinking;  they  meant  a 
riee-moTtar>  which  was  before  the  speakers  at 
the  time^  answered  accordingly.  In  the  Phi- 
lippines are  many  separate  nations  or  tribes 
^Kaking  distiaot  languages,  unintelligible  to 
^h  other.  The  prindp^  languagea  of  Lucon 
are  the  Tagala,  the  Pampanga,  the  Pangasinan, 
and  the  liooo,  spoken  at  present  by  a  popu. 
ktion  of  2,250;000,  while  the  Bisaya  has  a 
wide  enrrency  among  the  southern  islands  of 
the  group.  Leyte,  Zebu,  Negros,  and  Panay, 
eoataining  1,200,000  people.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
tdls  us  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  phonetic  eharacter  and  gram- 
natical  atrnctnre  of  the  Tagala,  with  those  of 
Malay  and  Javanese,  that  there  is  any  ground 
for  fancying  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage or  languages  sprung  from  a  common 
parent,  and  only  diversified  by  the  effects  of 
time  and  distance,  and  an  examination  of  the 
BiaaTa  Dictionary  gives  similar  results. 

The  great  islands  of  Kindanao,  Palawansr, 
and  the  Sulu  group  of  islets*  forming  the 
sonthem  limits  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
contain  many  nations  and  tnbes  speaking  many 
languagea  of  which  little  has  been  published. 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  on  the  information  from  Mr. 
Daliymple,  informs  us  that  even  in  the  little 
gnmp  of  the  Sulu  islands,  a  great  many  differ- 
ent laogoagea  are  spoken,  and  he  gives  a  short 
apeoimen  of  88  words  of  one  of  those  most 
current. 

Sulu  has  for  many  years  been  the  market 
where  the  Lannn  and  other  pirates  disposed 
of  much  of  their  plunder,  and  in  former  times 
itself  was  decidedly  piratical.  The  mahomedan 
leligion  haa  made  much  progress  in  Mindanao 
and  the  Suloo  islands,  as  has  the  Malay  lan- 
guage, the  usual  channel  through  which  it  has 
at  all  times  been  propagated  over  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Mr.  Crawfurd  re- 
marks that  whether  the  principal  languages  of 
the  Philippiues  be  separate  and  distinct 
tongues  or  mere  dialects  of  a  common  lauguai;e 
is  a  question  not  easy  to  determine.  Certainly, 
tiie  phonetic  character  of  the  Tagala,  the 
Bisaya,  the  Pampangan,  and  Iloco  are,  sound 
for  aoand  or  letter  for  letter,  the  same.  Words 
af  the  Malayan  languages  are  to  be  found  in 
the  language  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Fonnoaa  or  Taiwan  ,  and  as  this  large  island, 
about  half  as  big  as  Ireland,  stretches  as  far 
north  aa  the  25^  of  latitude  this  is  the  extreme 
hndt  in  a  northerly  direction  to  which  they 
have  reached.  The  aborigines  of  Formosa  are 
ahoct  in  stature,  of  tawny  complexion  and 
hak  hair.  Although  inhabiting  a  great  and 
fertile  island,  affording  to  all  appearance  a  fair 
opportunity  of  development,  they  never  made 
any  progresa  in  civilization,  and  at  present 
teem  to  live  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  They  are 
thought  by   Mr.  Crawfurd   to  belong   to,  or 


mnch  to  resemble^  the  brown  complexioned  raes 
of  the  Archipelago,  of  whom  the  Malays  era 
the  type.  According  to  Latham,  the  western 
coast  of  Formosa  is  occupied  to  a  great  extent 
by  recent  settlers  from  China ;  but  the  interior 
is  occupied  by  severnl  rude  tribes  whose  Ian* 
guage  differs  from  the  known  Formosa.  The 
archipelago  of  coral  islands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Sonde  ia  remarkable* 
A  similar  group  of  islands  is  found  between 
the  Straits  of  Macassar  and  Bali,  ^(t/a^aeii* 
Maura's  Physical  Geography  p*  80.) 

The  south-eastern  extreme  of  Java,  the  south 
point  of  Bali,  and  the  Banditti  Islands  in  the 
Straits  of  Lombok,  are  all  upheaved  table  lands, 
bounded  by  precipituous  limestone  cliffs,  several 
hundred  feet  in  elevation.  Areas  of  simple  up- 
heaval are  f(>und  on  the  north  side  of  the  vol* 
canic  band  at  Flat  island,  Kusa  Badgi  and 
Lingit,  and  at  the  Iron  Cape  of  Flores,  when 
on  the  south  coast  of  Java.  It  is  thus  described 
in  Dr.  Horsfield's  ''  Mineralogical  Sketch  of 
the  Island  of  Java"  which  is  inserted  in  the 
irencral  map  of  that  island  by  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles,  in  his  "  History  of  Java."  "  Exten- 
sive district  of  secondary  volcanoes  mixed  with 
hills  of  limestone,  especially  near  the  sea, 
where  the  limestone  rocks  are  piled  up  to 
great  heights — basis  basalt  and  wacken,  brec- 
cia in  the  beds  of  rivers  ;— ateo  porphyry, 
jasper,  cornelian,  agate,  obsidian.  In  soma 
places  quartz  appearing  in  the  well  known  mi- 
neral forms  of  rock-crystals,  prase  or  amethyst. 
The  intercourse  between  continenUil  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  dates  from  a 
very  remote  period.  Their  rare  products  were 
in  request  in  China  and  India  long  before  they 
were  heard  of  in  Europe.  Camphor  and  apices, 
two  of  the  most  esteemed  produotions  of  thiose 
islands,  were  used  by  the  Chinese  two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  one  for  diffusing  an  aroma  tie 
fragrance  through  their  temples,  the  other  as 
indispensable .  condiments  in  their  feasts*  A 
hindoo  empire  long  fio<urished  in  Java,  where 
many  magnificent  ruins  still  attest  its  duration 
and  greatness.  The  Arabs  subsequently  irainod 
a  footinjc  there,  as  well  as  in  the  other  islands 
of  the  archipelago,  and  gradually  supplanted 
the  religion  and  governments  of  India*  The 
Malays  are  now  the  dominant  race,  and  they 
have  reduced,  where  it  was  possible,  the  abori* 
ginal  population  to  slavery.  Tlie  Malay  king^ 
doms  have  generally  perished ;  but  the  Ma^y 
people  remain,  and  constitute  the  most  energe* 
tic  portion  of  the  inhabitanjts,  possessing  virtues 
which,  developed  by  a  firm  and  beneficent 
government,  might  raise  them  high  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  {Quaritrhii  SmeWy  Sq.  232; 
p.  486.) 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  extend  from  the  east 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  to  within 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  the  western 
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const  of  America,  nnd  from  about  the  32^  of 
north,  to  the  47^  of  south  latitude.  The 
lauf^ages  spoken  over  this  vast  area  are,  pro- 
bftbly,  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  islands  them- 
selves. A  language,  with  variations  is  spoken 
by  the  same  race  of  men  from  the  Fiji  group 
west  to  Easter  Island  eastward,  and  from  the 
Sandwich  islands  north  to  the  New  Zealand 
island  south.  It  has  been  called  the  Polynesian. 
The  whole  numiier  of  Malayan  words  in  tiie 
Maori  dialect  of  the  Polynesian,  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  William's  Dictionary,  only  amount 
to  85. — {Orawfurd Malay  Gram,  and  Die,  Vol, 
I  Pti  to  exit,  Mr.  Lognn  in  Journal  Indian 
/Irchipelago  No3,from  1848  to  1858.) 

NotwithstAuding  the  numerous  languages  in 
the  A'-chipelago,  the  written  characters  are 
only  eight  or  at  most  nine  in  number.  The 
Javanese  alphabet  like  all  others  in  the  Archi- 
pelago is  written  from  left  to  right,  each 
letter  is  distinct  and  unconnected,  and  the 
writing  is  perpendicular  and  not  slanting.  It 
is  the  character  used  for  the  Javanese  proper, 
the  Sunda,  the  Bali,  and  it  is  believed  the  Lom- 
bok  ;  and  including  PalembanK  in  Sumatra,  it 
is  current  among  twelve  millions  of  population. 
But,  in  prior  times,  other  characters  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  in  number,  have  prevailed  in  Java* 

In  Sumatra,  beginning  from  the  west,  the 
first  evidence  of  a  native  written  character 
is  among  the  Bataks,  and  it  is  singular  that  a 
nation  of  cannibals  should  possess  the  know- 
ledge of  letters.  There  was  assuredly  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe  or  continental  Asia  until 
{ong  after  men  had  ceased  to  eat  each  other.  The 
form  of  the  Batnk  letter  is  horizontal. 

The  Korinohi  alphabet,  among  the  people  of 
this  name  in  Sumatra,  who  border  on  Menang- 
kaban,  has  29  chnracters  and  consists  of  hori- 
zontal or  slightly  raised  scratching. 

The  Rcjnng,  is  the  alphabet  of  Lemba  and 
Pasammah  on  the  western  side  of  Sumatra.  It 
consists  of  23  substantive  characters,  formed 
of  upright  scratches  or  strokes,  and  on  the 
whole  ii  is  more  complete  than  either  the  Batak 
or  Korinchi. 

The  Lampuns  nation,  which  occupies  that 
portion  of  the  southwestern  side  of  Sumatra 
which  lies  opposite  to  Java,  divided  from  it 
only  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar alphabet,  which  consists  of  substantive 
letters  with  double  or  treble  consonants  making 
them  up  to  44.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  that 
angular  linear  and  meagre  form  which  charac- 
terizes the  other  Sumatra  alphabets. 

The  Adiin  and  Malay  of  Sumatra  are  writ- 
ten in  the  Arabic  character. 

The  Bima  alphabet,  formerly  in  use  amongst 
the  Bima  people  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa, 
east  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  has  now  given  way 
to  the  alphabets  of  the  Celebes. 


In  Celebes,  are  two  distinct  alphabets,  one  of 
them  the  Bugis,  at  present  in  use  over  the 
whole  island  which  extentls  to  Bouton  and 
Sumbawa  and  wherever  the  Bugis  nation  have 
settled  or  colonized.  The  modern  Bugis  has 
23  substantive  characters  consisting  mostly  df 
small  segments  of  circles,  running  horizontally. 
The  Bugis  letters  have  no  resemblance  to  those 
of  Sumatra,  or  Java,  or  even  to  the  obsolete 
alphabet  of  Sumbawa.  The  other  alphabet  of 
Celebes,  is  now  obsolete. 

The  ninth  and  last  alphabet  of  the  Archi- 
pelago is  the  Philippines,  that  of  the  Tagala 
nation  of  the  great  island  of  Lucon  or  Luconia, 
and  consists  of  1 3  characters.  It  is  the  only 
one  existing  in  the  whole  of  this  group,  and 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  used  among 
the  civilized  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
having  spread  even  to  Magindanau  and  Suln. 
The  forms  of  the  letters  are  rather  bold  and 
more  complex  than  that  of  Sumatran  alphabets. 

In  the  Archipelago,  thus,  are  nine  distinct 
alphabets,  every  one  of  which  appears  to  be 
a  separate  and  a  native  invention.  '  But  they 
are  not  only  distinct  from  each  other  ;  they' 
differ  equally  from  all  foreign  alphabets. 

These  nine  alphabets  of  the  Archipelago  are 
the  produce  of  five  large  islands  only,  out  of  the 
innumerable  ones  which  compose  it.  The' 
most  fertile  and  civilized  island,  Java,  has 
produced  the  most  perfect  alphabet,  and  thai 
which  has  acquired  the  widest  diffusion.  The' 
entire  great  group  of  the  Philippines  has  pro- 
duced, and  that  in  its  greatest  and  moat  fer- 
tile island,  only  a  single  alphabet. 

The  distribution  of  the  existing  forms  of 
mammals  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago 
may  thus  be  indicated  :  commencing  with 
the  species  common  in  Asia  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  excluding  those  which  may 
have  been  introduced  in  a  domesticated  state, 
such  as  the  horse,  dog,  kine,  and  deer,  ibe 
common  brown  monkey  has  penetrated  farthest 
from  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  it  extends 
through  Sumatra  and  the  Trans- Ja van  chain 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Timor  ;  but  the 
thirty  miles  of  strait  which  separates  this 
island  from  Leiti  seems  to  have  stopped  its 
further  progress,  for  it  is  not  found  in  a  wild 
state  in  the  Serwatty  Group.  To  the  north,'  it 
extends  through  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and  is 
found  in  a  single  island  of  the  Molucca  seaf, 
Batchian.  This  animal,  from  its  habit  of  fre- 
quenting the  banks  of  rivers,  is  very  liable  to 
be  carried  out  to  sea  in  the  masses  of  drift 
which  are  sometimes  detached  from  the  banks 
by  the  current,  and  its  extensive  distribution 
may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  In  Borneo 
the  elephant  co-exists  with  the  blnck  bear,* 
(Ursus  Malay  anus) ;  the  Telis  macrocelis,  or 
Sumatra  gigantic  Tiger  Cat,  and  so  many 
varieties  of  the  quadrumanes  that   their  intro- 
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Auction  can  scarcely  have  been  accideutal.  In 
Java,  the  Bhinoceroa,  the  Boyal  Tiger,  the 
Wild  Ox  of  the  Malayan  Peniusuh  and  several 
Tsiietiea  of  the  smaller  quadrnmanes,  still  exist 
in  the  junf&les.  Sumatra  and  the  Peninsula  con- 
tain every  form  of  mammal  found  in  Jiitn  and 
Borneo,  vriih  the  addition  of  the  Tapir.  Tliese 
&ets  would  go  to  prove  that  Java,  Borneo,  and 
Sumatra  continued  attached  to  the  continent  of 
Asia,  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  'I'he 
common  brown  monkey  is  the  only  member  of 
the  family  of  quadrnmanes  that  hfis  reached 
Cekbea  and  Bali,  although  the  strait  which 
separates  the  latter  island  from  Java  is  only 
two  mflea  wide. 

The   maraupialia    range   from  Australia  to- 
wards the  continent  of  Asia.     A  variety  of  the 
Kangaroo  fmacropus),    two    varietes   of    the 
Opoasum   (didelphis),  one  of  which  closely  re- 
SfmblcA   lite  Bing  Tailed   Opossum   of  New 
South  Wales  (Phalankiata  Cookii),  one  varie- 
ty of  the   Dasiurue,  the  Native. Cat  of    the 
colonists   of   New    South    ^ales    and    Port 
Eanngton  :  and  one  variety  of  the  small  Flying 
Opoasum,  have  been  found  in  the  southwest 
pact -of  New  Guinea;  4ind  singularly  enough 
the  Kangaroo  has  adapted  himaelf  to  the  half 
drowned  nature  of  the  oountry  by  inhabiting 
the   trees.     A  variety   of  the  Kangaroo  still 
exists  at  Arru  Island,  which  seems  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  email  Qrey  or  ''Brush"  Knngaroo, 
found  *ia  the  thickets  throughout  Australia. 
This  is    tlie    "  Filander"   of  Vakntyn.     The 
name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  Moluccas  is 
"  Pilandook."    Jn  Ceraro^  the  Bing-tailed  Op- 
ossnm/^tfae  Native  Cat, the  Flying  Opossum,  and 
the  little  Flying  Squirrel,  all  marsupials,  and 
identical  in  appearance  and  habits  with  those 
vbich  extend  throughout  Australia,  hold  iin- 
dbput«d  posaesMon  of  the  forest  trees.     Tlie 
Bing-tailed  Opossum,  which  is  the  most  nunie- 
roits,  aa  in  New  South  Wales,  is  a  common  pet 
throughout  the  Moluccas.     The  opossum,  more 
especiiilly  the  Bing-taibd  variety  which  inhabits 
bees,  is  the  most  hardy  of  marsupials,  that  is 
to  say  its  geographical  range  is  farther  extend- 
ed than  that  of  any  other  pouched  animal.  The 
tiee  Opossum  and  the  native  cat  (Dasyurus 
saacrourus)  are  the  only  varieties  of  this  ancient 
Ibrm  of  mammals  that  have  not  retreated  be** 
fore  the  European  quadrupeds  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  southern  districts  of  Aus* 
tialia ;  the  mere  presence  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
without  their  usual  attendant,  the  dog,  being 
sufficient  to  drive  the  Kangaroos  from    the 
"  runs."     The  tree  Opossums  are  not  liable  to 
he  disturbed  by  any  animals  less  agile  than  the 
Aoakey,  aa  they  are  never  seen  on  the  ground 
except  when  thrown  out  of  the  trees  while 
iightiog,  and  then  they  scramble  up  again  as 
fast  as  they  can.    The  consequence  is  that  the 


tricts  of  Australia  to  an  eitent  that  could  not 
have  happeued  previous  to  the  amval  of  Euro- 
peans, when  the  aborigines  kept  down  their 
numbers  by  draisging  them  out  of  their  nests  in 
the  hollows  of  trees  to  serve  as  food.     Even 
the  presence  of  the  monkey  is  not  fatal  to  the 
tree-Opossums,  as  is  evident  from  their  co- 
existing in  Timor  and  in  pan  of  South  America. 
I'he  Musang  or  Hungoose  of  the  Western  parts 
of  the  Archipeiaao,  will  prove  fatal  both  to  the 
tree-Opossum  and  to  the  Native  cat,  whenever  it 
comes  to  be  introduced  to  Australia,  as  it  can 
enter  the  hollows  of  the  trees  and  destroy  them 
in  their  nests.     The  tree-Opossums  of  Australia 
feed  on  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of  the 
Eucalyptus.     In  the  Moluccas,  where  the  Eaea- 
lyptus  is  rare,  if  fou4id  at  all,  the  treeopossuns 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Warringin  and  Liogoa 
trees,  and  on  the  outer  bark  of  the  Kanari.  As 
the  two  first  exist  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the 
latter  under  the  name  of  Angsannah,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  tree  Opossum  from  this  part  of  the 
Archipelago  cannot  be  attributed  to  want  of 
suitable  food.    An  examination  of  the  limestone 
oavems   in  the  northern  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  with  a  view  to  the  discoverv  of  fossil 
remains  of  mammals,  might  be  attended  with 
very  interesting  results,  for  although  the  rock 
has  been  of  subaqueous  formation,  aa  evidenced 
by  the  existence  of  fossil  shells,  still  the  remains 
of  mammals  may  be  found  there,  as  well  as  in 
the  caverns  of  the  same  formation  in  Australia. 
Such  an  examination  is  not  necessary  to  shew 
that  marsupials  onee  existed  on  the  continent 
of  Asia,  that  point  having  been  decided  by  their 
appearance  in  the  secondary  beds  of  Europe  ; 
still  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
science  were  their  remains  >  discovered  in  the 
Southern  parts  of  Asia. 

^he  Malayan  name  is  *'  kusu"  which  has 
been  latinixed  by  the  old  Dutch  naturalists  into 
"  Cuscas,"  and  adopttd  by  modern  zoologists* 
In  Timor  the  Ring-tailed  Opossum  is  common 
in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  island.  The  only 
marsupial  that  has  yet  been  traced  in  Celebes 
is  the  Flying  Opossum,  but  the  Eoology  of  this 
island  still  remains  to  be  explored.  The  Zoo- 
logical connection  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo, 
with  the  continent  of  Asia,  is  as  distinct  as  that 
of  Timor,  Oeram,  and  New  Ouinea,  with  the 
continent  of  Australia.  Probably  Celebes  will 
be  added  to  the  Australian  group.  The  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  these*  facts  must  be 
self-evident.  The  distinct  character  of  the 
mammalian  forms  exisiting  in  thef  countries 
lying  on  the  Great  Asiatic  Bank/  shew  that 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  weref  attached  to 
the  continent  of  A^ia  by  an  unfiubnaerged  range 
at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  t^e  sep^iration 
of  Australia ;  which  would  imply  that  the  curved 


tne  Opowum*  now  abound  iu  the  settled  dia- 1  band  that  pas?e8  from  Forrjioea  thiongh  th« 
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Philtppbieiy  the  Holuecas,  Juts  aad  Samatra, 
is  the  most  reoeut  line  of  volcanic  action* 

Produeiiffe  Cikaracler.— -The  primary  ranges 
in  Souih-eastero  A«ia  and  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago are  b\\  moie  or  less  metalliferons,  but  the 
labour  of  vrorking  under  ground,  and  extract- 
ing the  metals  from  the  matrix,  is  so  unsuited 
to  the  habits  of  the  natires,  that  mioing  opera- 
tions are  only  carried  on  in  those  countries 
which  are  subjected  to  despotic  goyemments. 
L^ad  mines  are  worked  in  that  part  of  the  Mar 
layan  Range  which  traverses  the  kingdom  of 
Ava  ;  and  copper  mines  have  been  opened  in 
the  Anam  or  Cochin  Chinese  ranf^e,  the  produce 
of  which  is  equnl  in  quality  to  South  American 
•jpper»  but  inferior  to  that  of  Japan.  The  pro- 
duce of  these  mines  has  been  imported  into 
Singapore,  that  of  Anam  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, but  the  oeesation  of  commercial  inter- 
course lias  put  a  stop  to  the  importation.  Iron 
is  also  smelted  from  the  native  ores  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  Anam  range,  and  it  is  likewise 
said  that  silver  mines  are  worked,  but  the  cor- 
r^tness  of  the  report  cannot  be  vouched  for, 
Elsewhere,  in  thta  region,  mining  operations  are 
eonfined  to  the  collection  of  metals  that  have 
been  projected  from  the  original  site  by  subter- 
lanean  heat,  which  can  be  traced  distinctly  to 
recent  voloanic  action.  The  tin  of  the  Malay 
Peninauh,  Banka,  and  Billiton,  and  the  gold  of 
the  Peninsula,  Borneo  and  Celebes,  are  all  col* 
leeted.  from  the  detritus  in  which  the  projected 
netal  has  been  deposited.  Lead  and  antimony 
ores  are  foond  in  the  Cambodian  Bange  to  the 
mofth  of  Kampot,  but  no  mines  have  been 
opened. 

The  excessive  fertility  of  soil  which  cha- 
BRcterises  tiie  narrow  band  in  which  the  vol- 
canic stream  is  still  active,  does  not  extend 
to  the  areas  in  which  the  circulation  has 
seased-  Nevertheless  the  fertilizing  qualities 
of  decomposed  limestone  have  aided  in  form- 
ing a  soil  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
produce  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
than  the  rich,  fat,  soils  of  the  volcanic  bands. 
IfaizA,  upland  rice,  yams,  and  other  esculent 
roots  here  attain  perfection,  and  the  nourishing 
qualities  of  the  produce  are  apparent  in  the 
superior  vigour  of  the  inhabitants  of  areas  of 
up-heaval.  The  wheat  grown  in  the  uplands  of 
Timor  is  remankabiy  rich  in  gluten,  although 
the.  small  size  of  the  grain  gives  it  an  unfavour- 
able appearance  in  European  eyes*  The  culti- 
vation of  produce  adapted  fqr  commerce  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  owing  to  the  lands  of  this  forma- 
tion having  hitherto  been  neglected  in  favour 
of  voloanic  traet^  but  its  propects-  are  by  no 
means  dishearteningr  The  coffee,  cotton,  cacao, 
SAd  hemp  ^ Jfusa  textilis),  growing  on  the  up- 
heaved areas^,  are  the  best  produced  ih  the 
Atcbipelago  ;  although  the  soil  is  not  calcu- 
Wt^d  to  produce  \  sugar,  or  spice  equal  to  that 


of  the  volcanic  band.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
these  areas  is,  however,  more  calculated  to  at* 
tract  European  enterprise.  Coal  has  \ieen 
found  whenever  it  has  been  sought  for  with 
diligence  in  spots  favourable  for  its  deposit : — 
iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  abundant  where 
the  line  of  upheaval  has  crossed  primary 
ranges  ; — and  limestone,  so  necessary  as  a  flux 
in  smelting  the  metals,  is  found  everywhere,  so 
that  the  large  areas  possess  those  elements,  that 
have  mainly  contribute<i  to  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain.  Fortunately,  the  gold  deposits 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  Archipelago  are  now 
pretty  well  exhausted,  and  in  the  more  remote 
regions,  Timor,  and  possibly  Sumba,  are  the 
only  spots  in  which  the  steady  course  of  indus- 
try is  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the  search  fot 
precious  metals.  The  native  chiefs  of  tha 
former  island,  terrified  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
early  Eunmean  nRvif^ators,  are  said  to  have 
combined  m  establishing  a  law  which  made 
searching  for  gold  a  capital  crime,  except  on 
occasions  in  which  it  was  thought  proper  to 
propitiate  the  deities  by  the  dedication  of  a 
Bulan  Mas  or  golden  moon,  when  a  human  be- 
ing was  sacrificed  to  the  spirits  of  the  miaet 
before  the  gold  could  be  collected. 

This  ceremony  is  probably  alluded  to  in  tbe 
Account  of  Timor,"  published  in  Mr.  Moor's 
Notice  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Appendix, 
p.  6.  The  name  of  its  author  is  not  given^ 
but  after  diligent  enquiry,  and  from  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  he  must  have  resided 
»ome  time  at  Coupang,  and  collected  his  infor- 
mation concerning  the  more  remote  island  from 
parties  employed  in  the  commerce  of  its  de-> 
pendencies  ;  otherwise  he  could  not  have  des- 
cribed Bumba  as  a  low  island,  not  much  hij^her 
than  Madura.  Nevertheless  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  his  observations,  is  ascertained. 

The  productive  character  of  the  volcanic 
area  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  -pri- 
mary formations.  With  the  exception  of 
gold,  which  is  found  scattered  in  n^inute 
particles  in  the  beds  of  the  mountain  streacas, 
no  single  production  of  the  primary  areas  re- 
pays the  labour  of  collection.  This  deficiency 
b  amply  compensated  by  the  surpassiug  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  produced  from  the  volcanio 
rock,  which  dtcomposes  rapidily  before  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere.  The  natural  pro- 
ductions are  unimportant,  the  nutmeg,  which 
is  scattered  over  that  portion  of  the  band  which 
approaches  the  continent  of  Australia,  beiogr 
almost  the  sole  exception.  But  the  docility  of 
the  native  inhabitants  proved  to  be  such  that 
they  were  easily  coerced  to  labour,  and  the 
curved  volcanic  band  which  traverses  the  Archi- 
pelago became  studded  with  European  settle- 
ments throughout  its  length  and  breadth, 
which  now  yield  the  great  bulk  of  the  produce 
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exported  from'tfae  Indian  Archipelago.  Id  the 
northern  part  of  the  Philippines^  the  famed 
Manilla  tobacco  is  the  chief  production  ;  sugar 
plantations^  which  supply  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, occupy  the  centre  ;  and  the  Musa  textilis 
which  yields  the  Manilla  Hemp  is  the  chief  pro- 
doct  of  the  south.  Spices  are  almost  the  sole 
production  of  the  Dutch  settlements  of  the 
Moluccas^  inferior  articles  being  neglected^  as 
ia  the  case  in  countries  which  produce  gold. 
Some  islands  east  of  Java  are  still  independent 
of  European  control,  and  these  yield  produc- 
tions suited  to  the  wants  of  the  natives  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  an  export  trade  with 
all  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  In  Java,  coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco,  are  the  most  import' 
ant  articles,  the  two  first  being  exported  to 
Holland  in  immense  quantities.  Coffee  and 
pq>per  are  the  chief  products  of  Sumatra, 
where  the  soil  is  less  fertile  than  in  some  of 
the  other  islands  of  the  band.  The  volcanic 
agency  here  becomes  comparatively  weak,  and 
is  confined  to  the  outer  coast  of  the  island  ; 
where,  being  backed  by  an  area  of  upheaval,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  alluvium  descends  into 
the  «ea  and  is  lost.  Sufficient  data  do  not 
exist  to  define  the  area  of  upheaval  which 
intervenes  between  the  volcanic  band  and 
the  north-eastern  coast  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palembang  northward,  but  ks  exist- 
ence is  distinctly  shewn  in  the  detritus  brought 
down  by  the  rivers.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  the  alluvial  plains  of 
Sumatra  which  abut  on  the  Great  Asiatic 
Bank  are  less  fertile  than  those  of  Java,  where 
the  alluvium  almost  exclusively  consists  of  de- 
composed volcanic  rock. 

An  overland  journey  was  made  with  a  large 
party  to  Filarang  in  the  island  of  Coopang 
and  abundance  of  copper  was  found,  but  the 
atrata  had  been  so  broken  up,  that  mining 
operations  could  not  have  been  prosecuted  with 
advantage  (See  Journal  I.  A. Vol.  IV.  p.  495.) 
The  repnted  gold  deposits,  which  lie  on  the 
■oath  side  of  the  island,  were  not  examined. 
Quicksilver  in  a  pure  state  is  sometimes 
brought  to  Coupang  by  natives  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  as  the  collection  from  the  hollows  of 
the  rocks  in  which  it  is  deposited  does  not  en- 
tail heavy  labour,  it  might  become  an  article  of 
commerce  were  its  value  known. 

The  edible  nest  which  is  constructed  by  the 
Hirnndo  esculenta  in  the  caverns  of  the  lime- 
stone  cliffs,  is  foaudi  throughout  the  areas  of 
simple  upheaval,  but  not  elsewhere  ;  so  that 
this  singular  production,  whieh  from  its  value 
is  well  known  to  thoae  engaged  in  the  commerce 
vi  the  Arehipelago,  furnishes  one  of  the  be^t 
tests  for  deciding  the  character  of  the  regions 
ia  which  it  is  found* 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period  the  submerged 
bonks  which  extend  from  Asia  and  Australia 


furnished  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
supplied  by  the  primary  region.  Agaragar,  a 
marine  lichen  extensively  used  in  China,  trepan^ 
or  sea  slug,  and  mother  of  pearl  shell,  are  com- 
mon to  both  banks,  but  the  Australian  bank  is 
by  far  the  most  productive,  probably  from  its 
not  having  yet  been  so  extensively  worked  as 
the  Asiatic. — (fFallon's  State,  /?.  116.) 

There  are  five  different  seas  recognised  by  Eu- 
ropean Greography  within  the  limits  of  the  Indi- 
au  Archipelago;  viz. :  the  wide  expanse  between 
Borneo  and  the  Malay  Penisnla  ;  another  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Java,  called  the  Java  Sea  ; 
another  between  Celebes  and  Timor ;  the  Sea  of 
Celebes  between  that  island,  Sulu  and  Mindanao  ; 
and  the  fifth,  a  basin  of  considerable  extent  be- 
tween the  Philippines,  Palawan  and  Borneo. 
Around  all  these  flow,  on  the  west;  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean  {St,  JohiC%  Indian 
Archipelago,  Vol.  L  p.  4,  5.)  Banks  of  sound- 
ings extend  from  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  form  very  remarkable  features  in  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  as 
such,  are  deserving  of  more  attention  than  lias 
Iiitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them,  since  it  will 
be  found  that  all  tbe  countries  lying  upon  these 
banks  partake  of  the  oharacter  of  the  continents 
to  which  they  are  attached  ;  while  those  which 
are  situated  on  the  deep  sea  which  separates 
them  are  all  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic 
formation  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
coral  Islands,  which,  in  all  probability,  are 
constructed  upon  the  summits  of  submerged 
volcanoes.  Water  spouts,  in  many  parts  are 
very  frequent.  But  the  wind  often  prevents 
their  formation*  In  their  stead  the  wind« 
spout  shoots  up  like  an  arrow,  and  the  sea 
seems  to  try  in  vain  to  keep  it  back.  The 
sea,  lashed  into  fury,  marks  with  foam  the  path 
along  which  the  conflict  rages,  and  roars 
with  the  noise  of  its  water-spouts,  and  woe 
to  the  rash  mariner  who  ventures  therein. 
The  height  of  the  spouts  is  usually  some- 
what less  than  200  yards,  and  their  diameter 
not  more  than  20  feet,  but  they  are  often  taller 
and  thicker ;  when  the  opportunity  of  correctly 
measuring  them  has  been  favourable,  however, 
as  it  generally  was  when  they  passed  between 
the  islands,  so  that  the  distanoe  of  their  basis 
could  be  accurately  determined,  they  have  never 
been  found  higher  than  700  yards  nor  thicker 
than  50  yards.  In  October,  in  the  Archipelago 
of  Rhio,  they  travel  from  south-west  to  north- 
east. They  seldom  last  longer  than  ^vi&  mi- 
nutea  ;  generally  they  are  dissipated  in  less 
time.  As  they  are  going  away,  the  bulbous 
tube,  which  is  as  palpable  as  that  of  a  thermo- 
meter, becomes  broader  at  the  base,  and  little 
clouds,  like  steam  from  the  pipe  of  a  locomo- 
tive,'are  continually  thrown  off  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  spout,  and  gradually  the  water  is 
released.     Jansen  never  saw  more  water-spouta 
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than  in  the  ArcUipelaj^o .  of  Bioun  Singon,  dur- 
ing the  changing.  Almost  daily  were  seen  one 
or  more.  In  the  north-east  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago the  east  monsoon  is  the  rainy  monsoon. 
The  phenomena  in  the  north-east  patt  are  thus 
wholly  different  from  those  in  the  Java  Sea. 
In  the  Archipelago  Ihere  is  generally  high 
water  but  once  a  day,  and,  with  the  equinoxes, 
t!ie  tides  also  turn*  The  places  which  have 
high  water  by  day  in  one  monsoon  ^et  it  at 
night  in  the  other »—iJausen.  Maurt/'g  Fhif- 
sical  Geography,  p.  247  to  250.) 

The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  is  so 
great  that  sometimes  Venus  can  be  discovered 
in  the  sky  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Especially    in  the  rainy   season   the   land 
looms  very  greatly ;    then  we  see  mountains 
which  are  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  high  at  a 
distance  of  80  or  100  English  miles. — Jansen. 
Accordingto  Dr.  Latham, the  islanders  of  both 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  are  Indians, 
Japanese  or  Malay.     The  Singhalese  are  In- 
dians ;  the  Luchu  are  Japanese  ;  and  the  na- 
tives of   Sumatra  and   Borneo   are   Malay  : 
Hainan,  is  Chinese.  But  in  the  Archipelago,  we 
can  never  free  our  researches  from  continental 
elements.     The  history  of  the  Natives  along 
the  southern  borders  of  Asia,  has  in  every  era, 
exercised  some  influence  on  the  Archipelago, 
and  the  importance  of  the  international  influ- 
ences of  the  Archipelago  itself,  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  circumstance  that  while  some 
writers  have  derived  Malayan  civilization  from 
an  original  source   in   Meuan^kabau,   others, 
have  referred  it  to  Java,  and  others  to  Celebes, 
— whilst   two  of   the  ablest, — Mr.   Marsden 
and  Mr.  Crawfurd  have  busied  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  exhume  a  great  nation  whose 
civilization   preceded   the   Javanese,  the  Ma- 
layan   and    the    Bugis,    and    impressed    it- 
self more  or   less    not   only   in   the  Archi- 
pelago but  over  all  Polynesia.     Mr.  Craw- 
furd,  in   an  essay   **  on  the   races  and  lan- 
guages of  the  Archipelago  and  Pacific  Island," 
which   was  read  to   the   British  Association 
at  its  meeting'  at  Oxford  remarks  that,  *'  The 
theory   of  Marsden    adopted    by   Humboldt 
and  others    of    one    original  language    pre- 
Tailing   from   Madagascar  to   Easter    Island 
among  all  the  nations  not  negro,  and  the  iden> 
tity  in  race  of  the  brown-complexioned  men 
within  the  limits  in  question,  is  wholly  ground- 
less. In  a  dictionary  of  the  Madagascar  tongue, 
of  8,000  words,  the  number  of  Malay  and  Java- 
nese words  is  only  1 40; — in  one  of  the  NewZea- 
land,  of  4,560  words,  103  ;— in  a  French  one 
of  the  Marquesas  and  Omaii  of  8,000  words, 
about  70  ;-^and  iu  k   Spanish  Dictionary  of 
the  Tagala  of  the  Philippines  of  900  words, 
about  300.     These  facts  are  of  themselves  al- 
most refutation  sufficient  to   say  nothing  of 
the  different  phonetic  and  giammatical  structure 


of  all  the  lauo;uages.  Over  the  whole" vast  field 
under  examination  there  are  but  two  wide- 
spread languages  that  can  be  said  to  have 
dialects — the  Malay  and  the  Polynesian,  the 
latter  bein*;  essentially  the  same  tongue  in  New 
Zealand,  the  Friendly,  the  Society,  the  Navi- 
gators and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  in  no 
others.— (/o«r«a^  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
p.  178.) 

Johore  Jrchlpelago. — An  extensive  Archi- 
pelago is  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
plutonic  zone  of  elevation  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula from  Singapore  to  Btlliton.  It  is  so  closely 
connected  geographically  with  Johore  as  to  ap- 
pear a  continuation  of  it,  partially  submerged  by 
the  sea.  These  islands  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  most  southerly)  formed  the  insular 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Johore  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  British  occupation  of 
Singapore  in  1818. 

The  Johore  Jirchipelago    embraces   several 
hundreds  of  islets,  besides' the  considerable  is- 
lands of  Battam,  Bintang,  Kriroun,  Gampang, 
Gallat,  Linga  and   Sinkep,    and  Banka  and 
Billiton  may  also  be  considered  as  included  in 
it.     They  are  geologically  and   ethnolo^ically, 
although  not  geographically  the  same,  thinly  in- 
habited by  several  interesting  tribes.     Some  of 
these  have  already  been  slightly  noticed  by  Dutch 
winters,    but    the    greater   part   still  remain, 
undescribed.     The  more  important  tribes  are 
those   termed   collectively   Orang   Persukuan. 
literally  the  people  divided  into  tribes.     They 
are  all  vassals  of  the  King.   Those  of  the  high- 
est rank,  to  whom  distinct  services  are  appro- 
priated when  the  King  goes  to  sea  or  engage 
in  war,  are  the  Oraing  Bentan  under  an  Ulubas 
lang ;  the  Orang  Singgera,  under  a  Batin  ;  the 
Orong  Kopet  under  a  Jinnang,  the  Orang  Bulo 
and  the  Orang  Linga.    The  other  tribes,  some 
of  the  land  and  some  of  the  creeks  or  sea.  aie 
the  Oiang  GiMm,  Orang  Bekakd,  Orang  Sugi, 
Orang  Muro,  Orang  Tambus,  Orang  Mantang, 
Orang  Kilong,  Orang  Timiang,  Orang  Tambus, 
OrangMantang,  Orang  Kilong,  Orang  Tim  ian>r, 
Orang   Mnau,  Orang  Pulo  Boya  and  Orang 
Silat.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  wild  tribes 
in  the  interior  of  the  larger  islands.     {Supple- 
ment  to  No,    5  Journal  of  Indian  Archipelago^ 
Dec.  1847,  page  33ft). 

The  future  intercourse  of  Australia  with 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  will 
doubtless  be  very  great,  »nd  a  highly  pro- 
fitable commerce  cannot  fail  to  spring  up 
between  them.  The  rich  produce  of  Neir 
Guinea,  of  Ceram,  and  the  islands  to  the 
north  and  north-east  of  Timor,  is  now  collected 
\\^  the  Arru  Islands,  and  vessels  belonging  to 
British  and  Chinese  merohants  annually  resort 
to  them  to  obtain  the  commodities  which  thej 
require  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of 
Europe  tod  continental  India » 
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The  M^gni  ArrkipHogo  it  more  or  less 
Malaj.  The  number  of  the  Silong  or  wander- 
ing fishermen  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
amounta  to  about  1,000  souls. 

The  Arehiptlaff09  of  the  Maldives,  Chagos 
and  Laccadiv^8  are  of  Madreporie  origin.  The 
Eastern  Coast  of  Anstrah'a,  between  9^  and  25^ 
8.  L.  has  «  coral  reef  or  barrier  —J7m^.  qf 
Jna,'rol,  i.  p.  6^-3,  (2d  ed.)  Rd.  J,L  A. 
No.  K,  Mgy  1848.  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Arekipdago,  No.  V,  May  IS^2.^  La tkam' 8 
Destriptive.  Etknology,  -  Earl's  ArcMpelago. 
--Address  to  tke  Anniversary  Mtetiny  of 
ike  Roffal  Geographical  Soeiefy,  26/A  May 
J  845,  by  Sir  Roderick  Impty  Murckison, 
P.  P.  B.  8;  L  9,  S.,  ^e.  ^.,  p.  75.  Mr.  Logan 
in  Journal  of  ike  Indian  Arekipehgo,  Supp.  to 
No.  5,  J^ee.  1 847.  do  do  do  Nos.  i  dh  ii,  Jany. 
ffjb.  18S4,/?.  28-29. — Qnarinly  Betiew,  No. 
222 />.  484.— e/b^jf't  Indian  Arckipelago.  Vol. 
i.p.  45-87-83. 103,  Vol  ii.p.  357.  Crawfurd's 
Malay  Orammitr  and  Dictionary ^  Vol.  i.  ffp,  1 
to  l4l.  Mr.  Logan  in  Jotirnal  Indian  Arcki- 
pelago/rom  1848  to  1838.  3favry^s  Pkysical 
Geography,  p.  80,2,44-248,  George  Windsor 
Earl,  i*  So.  vi.  Jour,  of  the  Indian  A  rcldpelago 
and  Eastern  Asia,  May  L6BZ,  pages  244  to 
272.  Qnuofard's  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol,-- 
Walion*a  Slate.    See  India,  Lambok,  Quedah. 

ARCHITEGTUBK,  the  recent  advent  of  the 
British  nation  into  India,  the  efforts  needed  to 
obtain  a  standing  place  and  the  duty  devolving 
OB  them  of  introducing  public  works,  have  all 
hitherto  prevented  them  from  engaging  in  works 
of  ornamental  architecture.  The  Cupola  of  tlie 
8cotch  Church  at  Madras,  built  by  Colonel  de 
HavHaud  is  good,  and  there  are  a  feworuamen- 
lal  buildings  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  But, 
useful  public  works,  as  the  Ganges  Canal, 
the  Bouthern  Coast  Canal,  already  extend- 
ing almost  from  the  Brahmaputra  and  the 
Ganges  to  the  Western  Coast,  the  great 
dams  across  the  Godavery,  and  the  Kisinah, 
the  tannelling  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  the 
roads,  every  where,  from  Cape  Gomorin  to 
Thibet,  the  rail  roads,  with  their  stupendous 
bridges,  and  the  irrigation  canals,  already  in 
vastnesB  and  in  public  usefulness,  surpass  all 
that  Aryan  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Moghul  or  Arab 
had  done  during  their  previous  3,000  years 
of  occupation.  The  Moghul  dynasties  of  In- 
dia, beyond  palaces  and  tombs,  porticos  and 
temples  have  left  little  Architecture  wor- 
thy of  emulation.  There  ars  a  few  useful 
isr^i  and  bridges,  butt>f  these  many  were  erect- 
ed by  private  persons.  Canals  are  said  to 
h«Te  been  excavated  by  Firoz  Shah,  and  by  Ali 
Kardan  Khan,  but  the  historians  of  Timur,  do 
Bot  mention  them,  and  Babcr  states  that  in  the 
Hindustan  proviticc  there  were  none. — {EUioCs 
UitCjry  of  India* 


Captain  Cunningham's  in  his  Essay  on  Aryan 
Arckitecture  mentions  the  Cashmerian  sacred 
buildings  as  having  a  grace  and  beauty 
qnite  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  not,  like 
the  hiudoo  temples,  "  a  sort  of  architectural 
pasty,  a  huge  collection  of  ornamental  fritt^^9, 
huddled  together  with  or  without  keeping." 
Nor  are  they,  Hkethe  temples  of  the  Jain  religion 
— the  intermediate  eclectic  system  between  Brah- 
roinism  and  Buddism — '*  a  vast  forest  of  pillars, 
made  to  look  as  unlike  one  another  as  possible 
by  some  paltry  differences  in  petty  details." 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  by 
great  elegance  of  outline,  massive  boldness  in 
the  parts,  and  good  taste  in  decoration.  Lofiy 
pyramidal  roofs,  trefoiled  doorways  covered  by 
pyramidal  pediments,  and  great  width  of  inter- 
columniation,  are  among  the  principal  features 
of  the  Cashmerian  teropk.  The  material  ge- 
nerally found  to  have  been  used  is  a  blue  lime- 
stone, capable  of  taking  the  highest  polish,  to 
which  circumstance  Captain  Cunningham  re- 
fers the  beautiful  state  of  preservation  in  which 
some  of  the  buildings  exist.  The  great  wonder 
of  Cashmere  is  the  temple  of  Marttnnd,  or 
Matan,  about  three  miles  from  Islamabad.  Its 
exact  age  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  some- 
where between  the  years  370  and  50O  a.  p. 
and  Captain  Cunningham  thus  enthusiastically 
describes  its  majestic  position ;  I  can  almost  fancy, 
he  says,  that  the  erection  of  this  sun-temple  was 
suggested  by  the  magnificent  sunny  piospect 
which  its  position  commands.  It  overlooks  the 
finest  view  in  Kashmir,  and  perhaps  in  the 
known  world.  Beneath  it  lies  the  paradise  of 
the  East,  with  its  sacred  streams  and  cedar 
glens,  its  brown  orchards  and  green  fields,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  vast  snowy  mountains, 
whose  lofty  peaks  seem  to  smile  upon  the 
beautiful  valley  below.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
scene  makes  it  sublime ;  for  this  magni- 
ficent view  of  Kashmir  is  no  petty  peep  into  a 
half-mile  glen,  but  the  full  display  of  a  valley 
sixty  miles  in  breadth  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  the  whole  of  which  lies  be- 
neath "  ihe  ken  of  the  wonderful  Marttand." 

The  sculptures  on  every  ancient  Hindu  tem-* 
pie  in  India,  however,  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  old  costume.  These  temples  are  of  no 
very  great  antiquity,  are  probably  considerably 
within  the  christian  era,  but  they  furnish  Speci* 
mens  of  the  local  costumes  of  a  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  many  temples  in  the  south  and  west  of 
India,  ns  also  in  Guzerat  and  Orissn,  &c.,  are 
known  to  belong  to  periods  ns  early  as  a.  d. 
500.  But  although  groups  of  figures  are 
numerous  beyond  description,  their  attire  seems 
lo  be  entirely  conventional.  Men,  for  the  most 
part,  we<ir  head  dresses  in  the  form  of  conical 
crowns  richly  covered  with  ornaments  ;  their 
bodies  are  naked,  and  their  breasts  and  arms 
show   necklaces  and    armlets  of  very  ornate 
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patieros.  From  the  loins  to  the  knee,  or  middle 
of  the  thighy  they  have  in  most  instances  kiUt, 
as  it  were,  also  composed  of  ornaments  ;  and 
many  are  altogether  naked ^  both  male  and 
female,  with  a  girdle  of  ornamental  pattern 
round  the  loins.  These  figures  abound  among 
the  sculptures  of  EUora  and  to  the  thirteenth 
century ;  also  upon  the  '  Cholla'  temples  at 
Conjeveram,  and  elsewhere,  probably  of  the 
same  era.  In  the  Jain  sculpture  the  male 
and  female  figures  are  invariably  naked ; 
but  ornamented  in  general  with  necklaces, 
bracelets,  armlets,  and  zones,  of  exceedingly 
intricate  and  beautiful  patterns,  in  imitation, 
probably,  of  the  chased  goldwork  of  the  period. 
The  best  representations  of  ancient  costume 
in  India  were  the  celebrated  fresco  paintings  in 
the  caves  of  Ajunla,  many  of  which  continued 
until  lately  very  perfect.  In  the  buddhist  caves  of 
Ellora  some  paintings  in  a  similar  style  had  been 
executed;  but  they  were  destroyed  by  the  maho- 
mednns  when  they  invaded  the  Deccan  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  extraordinary 
thatvthose  of  Ajunta  escaped  their  iconoclastic 
and  fanatic  zeaL  They  did  f  scape  however, 
and  for  many  years  Major  Gill,  of  the  Madras 
Army,  was  engaged  by  Government  in  copying 
them*  on  their  oiiginal  scale.  The  architecture 
and  ornamentation  of  the  temples  of  Southern 
India  have  lately  been  rendered  acceseable  by 
the  publication  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson  and 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  of  the  magnificent 
photographic  representations  of  Beejapoor, 
fcharwar,  Ahmedabad,  and  other  cities.  They  are 
by  far  the  most  interesting  and  complete  memo- 
rials of  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  grandeur  of 
Southern  India  which  are  in  existence  ;  and  no 
work  gives  so  striking  an  impression  of  the  form- 
er splendour  of  those  empires.  For  the  study  of 
native  constume  they  afford  materials  of  indis- 
putable correctness  and  authenticity.  It  is  dif- 
licult  to  decide  the  date  of  the  Ajunla  paint- 
ings, which  represent  scenes  in  buddhist  his- 
tory ;  and  the  series  may  extend  from  the  first 
or  second  century  before  Christ,  to  the  fourth 
and  sixth  century  of  our  era.  In  either  case 
they  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  old.  One 
very  large  picture,  covered  with  figures,  re- 
presents the  coronation  of  Sinhala,  a  Buddhist 
king,  lie  is  seated  on.  a  stool  or  chair, 
crowned  with  a  tiara  of  the  usual  conventional 
form  ;  corn,  as  an  emblem  of  plenty  and  ferti- 
lity, is  being  poured  over  his  shoulder  by  girls. 
He  is  naked  from  the  throat  to  the  waist.  All 
the  women  are  naked  to  the  waist  ;  some  of 
them  have  the  end  of  the  cloth,  or  saree,  thrown 
across  the  bosom,  and  passing  over  the  lefj^ 
shoulder.  Spearmen  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
have  short  waist  cloths  only.  In  another  large 
picture,  full  of  figures,  representing  the  intro- 
duction of  buddhism  into  Ceylon  and  its  esta- 
blishment  there,   all   the  figures,   male    and 


female,   are  naked  to  the  waist.     Some  have 
waist-oloths  or  kilts  only,  others  have  scarfs, 
or  probably  the  ends  of  the  dhoteea  thrown 
over  their  shoulders.     Female  figures  in  differ- 
ent  attitudes  around,  are  all  naked  ;  but  have 
necklaces,  earrings,  and  bracelets  :  and  one,  a 
girdle  of  jewels  round  her  loins.    The  older 
buddhist,  hindoo-buddhist,  and   hindoo,   ex- 
oavations   near    Prome,  those  at  Ellora,   at 
Ajuuta,  at  Karli,  and  at  Elephanta  are  works  of 
great  labour,  and  perhaps  those  of  Ellora  are 
the  finest'     But  the  more  modem  hindoo  and 
Jain  temples  are  disfigured  by  statues  illustra- 
tive of  the  grossest  parts  of  their  belief.     The 
buddhists  of  Burmah,  at  Prome  and  Rangoon 
have  erected   magnificent    temples   for    their 
worship,  with  much  detail,  but  with  a  grandeur 
of  dimensions  that  prevents    the  thought  of 
puerility.     The  great  coUossal   figures  of  the 
pagodas  at  Rangoon  and  Prome  are  huge  struc- 
tures.    TUe  pagoda  at  Rangoon,  built  on  the 
roost  elevated  part  of  agreat  lateriteridge,towers 
majestically   above  all    surrounding    objects* 
The  Chinese  Joss  Houses  are  simple  structures, 
but  ornamental  from  their  pleasingly  contrasted 
colouring.     In  the  drier  parts  of  China,   alum 
is    employed     as    a    cement    in    those    airy 
bridges  which  span  th9  water-courses.     It  is 
poured   in   a   molten  state  into  the  iutersticea 
of  stones,    and    in  structures    not    exposed 
to  constant  moisture,  the  cohesion    is    per- 
fect,  but   in    damp    situations    it   becomes  a 
hydrate   and  crumbles,    a    fact  of  which  tho 
whole  empire  was  officially  informed  by   (he 
government  in  the   early   part  of  the    nine- 
teenth Century.     It  was  discovered  that  water 
had  percolated  to  the  mausoleum  of  Kiaking  : 
from  having  been  built  too  near  to  the  moun- 
tain  side,  the  nlum  cement  imbibed  moisture, 
segregated  and  opened  the  way  for  water  to 
enter  the  tomb.     In  those  peaceful  days  such 
an  event  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  forth 
edicts  and  rescripts,  memorials  and  reports  in 
succession  for  several  months.    The  son-in-law 
of  the  decearcd  monarch  to  whose  care  the  con- 
struction of  the  edifice  had  been  entrusted  was 
fined  and  degraded,  and  a  statesman  from  Foh- 
kien  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  alum  was 
appointed  to  renew  it.  The  mahomedans  in  In- 
dia, have  little  architectural  to  show  except  in 
their  mosques  and  tombs.  Some  of  the  mosques, 
as  the  Jam  ma  Masjid  of  Hyderabad,  and  the 
mosques  at  Bejapore  are  grand  imposing  struc- 
tures, but  one  of  the  prettiest  to  be  met  with, 
is  the   little  Damri  masjid  at  Ahmednnggur, 
built  from  the  farthing  or  *'  damri"  deductions 
made  from  the  wages  of  those  workmen  who 
erected  the  fort  at  that  place.  Of  the  tombs  of 
mahomedans,  the  usual  shape  is  a  vast  cupola 
on  a  square  pedestal-    These,  commonly  csilled 
Oumbaz,  are  to  be  seen  wherever  mahomed^na 
have  ruled  :  but  those  at  the  fortress  of  Gol* 
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in  Ihe  Deccan  are  only  surpassed  in  roagniii- 
eene6  by  the  tombs  of  tbe  Adal  Shahi  family 
of  Bejapoor.  Some  of  the  Adal  Sliahi  kings 
of  Bejapore  are  buried  at  Gogi  south  of  Kol- 
Qurgahy  and  there  is  a  Langar  Khanah  near 
with  arabesqaea  surpassing  anything  to  be 
seen  in  the  South  of  India.  The  tombs  of 
£ulburgah  are  of  Httle  merit.  The  tomb  of 
Attrungzeb's  daughter  at  Aurungabad  is  said  to 
have  been  in  imitation  of  that  at  A^ra  over  his 
ielati?e  the  Mumtaz  mahHi.  — Local  Newspapers 
Ed.  Rev.  No,  257,  July  1857.  *  Pers.  Observ. 
ARCOT,a  small  town  about 65  miles  W.  from 
Madras,  taking  its  name  from  two  Tamil  words 
Arakada  the  jungle  on  the  river  Palar.  It  is  in 
Lat.  U-54  N.  and  Long.  79°  19'  E.  and 
599  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  Arkatou 
Basileon  of  the  Greeks^  and  the  capital  of 
the  nomade  Sorai  {^ut^t)  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  tenitory  for  several  centuries 
after  the  christian  era,  having  been  occupied  by 
wandering  Kurumbars,  and  then  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Chola  Kingdom.  Kennel  says 
that  in  his  time,  Arcot  was  reckoned  the 
eapital  of  the  Carnatic,  and  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  by  its  being  taken 
notice  of  by  Ptolemy  as  the  capital  of  the 
Sorse,  or  Sora-mandalum  from  whence  corrupt- 
ly Choramandel.  It  was  then  a  pretty  large 
city,  and  its  citndel  was  esteemed  a  place  of 
wme  strength,  for  an  Indian  fortress.  The  de- 
fence of  it,  by  Clive,  in  1751,  established  the 
military  fame  of  that  illustrious  nobleman.  Its 
latest  dynasty  (after  repeated  assassinations  and 
petty  wars  in  which  the  original  disputants 
disappeared)  was  the  family  of  Mahomed  Ali, 
who  took  the  title  of  Wallajah,  nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  with  whom  the  war  lasted  till  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1754^  fixed  Mahomed  Ali,  second 
son  of  Anwar  ud  Din,  in  the  Government  of 
Aroot;  and  Salabut  Jung,  son  of  the  late  Nizam- 
all-Mulk,  in  the  Soubahship  of  the  Deccan. 
The  town  gives  its  name  to  two  revenue  dis- 
tricts of  India,  North  and  South  Arcot,  both  of 
them  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  North  x\root  has  the  towns  of  Arcot,  and 
Vellore  and  the  western  railroad  leads  through 
iL  Arcot,  South  district  has  a  population  esti- 
mated at  1 ,060,000.  It  has  the  Coleroun  and 
Pennar  rivers  and  Cuddalore  is  its  chief  town. 
GheUembrum  is  also  a  large  place;  land  has 


trtbled   in  value,  in  the  past  20  years    and  Kurdish  districts  of  Ardelan  and  Kirmanshah^ 


wheeled  carriages  ten  fold.— Renncll  Memoir, 
P.  xxi,  265  p.  328.     See  India.     Kurumbars. 

AKOOTE,  CX)UPAM,  in  the  south  India, 
in  I^ng.  79°  48'  E.  and  Lat.l3°  14'  N. 

ARCTONIX  COLLARIS.    Saud-Hog. 

ABCULGODE,  a  town  in  the  south  of  In- 
dia, in  Long.  76°  7'  E.  and  Lat.  12°  46'  N. 

ARDABERY,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long,  85° 
15'  E.  and  Lat.  23°  3'  N. 


sovereigns  of  this  name,  viz.,  Ardashir  Babe- 
gan  bin  Sasan,  Artaxerxes,  the  first  of  tbe  Sds- 
sanian  Kings  A,  D.  226. 

Ardashir  (Artaxerxes  ii.  (the  lOth)  A.  D.  8  K 

And  Ardashir  iii,  (the  25)Sassanian)  in  A.  D. 
629  under  whom  anarchy  prevailed. 

Ardashir-daraz-dasty  or  of  the  long  arm, 
was  Kai  Bahman,  the  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
of  the  Romans.  See  Fars.  Persian  Kings. 
Sassanian. 

ARDASHIR,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
Province  of  Fars. 

ARDAWA  a  mixture  of  gram  and  bar- 
ley, either  in  equal  proportions,  or  two  to  one, 
as  the  buyer  prefers,  used  in  Thibet  for  feed- 
ing hordes.  Both  grains  are  parched  and  ground 
before  being  mixed  together.  Ardawa  is  thoujiht 
very  fattening  food  lor  horses,  but  owing  to  the 
loss  of  weight  and  substance  in  the  parching 
process,  and  the  extra  labour  required,  it  is 
more  expensive  than  plain  gram. — Mrs,  Har- 
vey's Jdteiiturts  of  a  Lady  in  Tar  tar y^  Vol, 
i,p.  38. 

ARDEA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Ardeada^,  and  sub-family  Ardeinse.  Four  of  the 
Ardese  are  known  in  Southern  Asia,  A.  Goliath, 
Sumatrana,  cincrea  and  purpurea ;  four  species 
of  Herodias ;  and  one  each  of  the  genera  Buto- 
rides,  Ardeola,  Nycticorax,  Tigrosoma,  Botau- 
rus  and  Ardetta,  in  all  fourteen. 

ARDEA,  a  town  in  Fars  near  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Ardekan,  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  ancient  Persians-  See  Jrdi. 

ARDEKAN,  a  mountainous  region  N.  of 
ancient  Fars.  The  hills  form  a  snowy  range  and 
proved  a  formidable  barrier  to  Alexander's  pro- 
gress. By  tlieir  slopes,  he  descended  into 
Persia  in  his  advance  on  Persepolis.  See 
Istakhr.     Aras. 

ARDELAN,  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
Kurdistan.  Wooded  mountains,  separated  by 
narrow  valleys  and  occasional  plains,  producing 
excellent  pasture,  cover  its  northern  portion 
which  is  a  nominal  dependency  of  Persia. 
The  Wali  of  this  district,  who  is  also  the 
principal  Kurdish  chieftain,  maintains .  feu« 
dal  state  in  the  palace  at  Sehnah,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Kurdistan.  A  serai 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill,  round  which  is 
the  town,  containing  about'  4,000  Sunni,  200 
Jewish,  and  50  Nestorian  (v'atholiii  families.  The 


occupy  the  western   limits  of  Persia,  in  the 
space  between   Azerjiban  and  Luri&tan  abd  the' 
space  between  the  El  wand  and  Zagros  ranges. 
—Rick's  Kurdistan  Vol  1,  p,  209.  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  Col.  Chesney^  p,  215. 

ARDENT  SPIRITS,  are  Alcoholic  liquids 
See  Alcohol.  Arrack. 

ARDIIA.   Sansc.  The  half  ;— Dina  ardha  ; 
half  the  day :  Batri  ardha  ;  half  the  night. 
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XEECJl  CAtECHU. 


ARECA  CATECHU. 


ARDI  OR  ARTiET,  the  name  which  Hero- 
AoivLs  gives  to  the  Ancient  Persians.  Baron 
De  Bode  supposes  the  town  of  Ardea  in  Fars 
near  the  mountainous  region  of  Ardekan,  to 
h&YQ  been  one  of  tlie  chief  towns  of  the  ancient 
Persians.     See  Ardea. 

ARDIBEHEST  AMSASPUND,  See  Ardi- 

ARDIBEHEST-JASAN.  A  festival  of  the 
Parsees  or  Zoroastrians  inaintained  in  honour 
of  Ardibehest  Arosaspund,  the  controlling anoel, 
according  to  their  theology,  over  their  sacred 
fire  ;  on  this  day  the  Parsees  crowd  their  lire- 
teraples  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing.—The  Par$ee8  61. 

ARDINGA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  80^ 
4'  E.  and  Lat.  15°  40'  N. 

ARDISIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Myrsin'acese  :  many  species  of  which  occur 
in  India,  and  several  are  cultivated  as  flower- 
ing plants.  A.  hnmilis  is  the  Badulam  of  the 
Singhalese.  Ardisia  Amherstiana,  fTuUicIiis- 
Kyet-ma-oke.  Burm  Lee-kho-mau-thoo.  Burm. 
Loe-kho-mauTzhat.  Burm*  Lee-kho-mau  wa. 
Burm,  LaB-kho-mau-phado«  Burm,  are  species 
of  Ardisia. 

ARDISIA  AMHERSTIANA,  grows  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Tenatserim  provinces. — Mason, 
RidddL  Wight  in  Icones  figures  J.  J)oma, 
humiliSy  Utordis,  olerac^a,  paHicuUta^  pauci- 
Aora,  pfnlagona^  rhomboidea,  solnnacea,  and 
umbtllata. 

ARDISIA  HUMILIS,  is  a  common  shrub 
at  Tavoy,  growing  down  to  the  plains  ;  but  its 
habitat,  in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  is  ''  the  east- 
era  slopes  of  the  Neilghcrries,  in  sob-alpine 
jungle." 

ARDRUK.  Beng.  Ginger,  Zingiber  offici- 
nale. 

ARECA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Natural 
Order  CocciSceae,  of  which  several  species,  A 
Catechu :  A-  Dicksonii :  A  gracilis  and  A.  tri- 
andra,  occur  in  Southern  Asia. 

ARECA  CATECHU,  Linn ;  Scab. 


A.  Faupel,  Gcert, 


Fufil    

Banda...     ... 

Gua     ...     ...    . 

Bongs 

AlflpO    ...        ,.,       , 

Kiinthi   ?  ...     . 
Kwiin 
Supeari    ... 
Areca  Palm     ... 
Bctel-nnt  Palm 
Cntecbu  Palm 

Snpari     

tTomhi     .. 


*«. 


.    An  ? 
.   Bali. 

.    BCNO. 
BiSATA. 

.  Buois. 

.       JhSN. 

.  Burm. 

..     DUK. 

Eng. 
...    „ 
...    „ 

...Hl2fD. 
...  JAV. 

Malay. 


...Malat. 

Ma  LEAL. 


...SlNOH. 

...Tao. 

...Sansc. 

...Tam. 


Kachu 

Adaka       .,. 
Caviigliu  ... 

Bongs 

Guaka 

Paku  maram 

Eamiiga  ? 

Pokft ;  Poka  chettu;  Okn 

Vakha ;  Kanda-poka ; 

Rnla-poka    Tel. 

The  variety    Kola-poka 

has  loDg  nuts. 
Pinang Malay. 

A  slender  gracefal  palm  of  remarkably  erect 
growth  attaining  a  height  of  30  to  60  feet,  with 
a  fuft  of  feathery  leaves  at  the  extreme  top.  Its 
cjliudricol  stem  is  only  a  few  inches  in  diame- 
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ter.  It  is  an  object  of  extensive  culture,  in 
many  parts  of  tropical  Aisia,  in  Malabar,  north 
Bengal,  Nepaul,  and  the  8*  W.  Coast  of  Ceylon, 
with  the  Burmese  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by 
the  Karens  and  in  all  the  islands  from  Sumatra 
to  the  Philippines,  in  which  it  seems  to  have  as 
many  distinct  names  as  there  are  languages.  In 
appearance,  the  Areca  is  perhaps  the  most  ele- 
gant of  all  the  palms,  and  on  the  Burmese  coast, 
where  it  thrives  luxuriantly,  a  gro?e  of  betel 
palms,  with  their  slender  cyhndrical  stems  peer- 
ing fifty  or  sixty  feet  upwards,  waving  their 
green  plumes,*  and  fragrant  flowers,  presents  a 
scene  of  sylvan  beauty  rarely  to  be  excelled 
under  that  tropical  sky.  In  the  arid  climate  of 
the  central  Dekhan,  it  flowers  at  all  seasons,  but 
it  requires  to  be  protected  from  the  dry  winds, 
eitbet  by  matting  or  straw  tied  round  it,  to  pre- 
vent it  splitting,  when  this  happens,  it  imme- 
diately decays.  In  gardens,  when  mixed  alter- 
nately with  the  cypress,  it  presents  a  very  strik- 
ing appearance.  The  structure  of  the  wood  is 
like  that  of  palms  generally.  It  is  hard  and 
peculiarly  streaked  and  might  be  used  in  tur- 
nery for  small  ornamental  work.  In  Travancore, 
it  is  employed  for  spear  handles  and  bows, 
for  which  it  is  well  suited,  being  very  elastic. 
This  palm  yields  the  betel-nut  of  commerce^ 
which,  mixed  with  lime  and  the  leaf  of  the 
Piper  betel,  in  all  the  countries  of  South -East- 
ern Asia,  is  in  frequent  use  as  a  masticatory. 
The  nut  is  hard  and  peculiarly  streaked  and  in 
request  in  turnery  for  small  ornamental  work. 
A  strong  decoction  of  the  nut  is  used  in  dye- 
ing. Boasted  and  powdered  they  make  an  ex- 
cellent dentifrice.  Young  nuts  are  prescribed 
in  decoction,  in  dyspepsia  and  costiveness ;  and 
they  are  considered  to  possess  astringent  and 
tonic  properties.  Their  use,  with  betel  leaf  and 
lime  discolours  the  teeth,  but  the  people  ima- 
gine that  it  fastens  them  and  cleans  the  gums. 

The  nuts  yield  two  astringent  preparations 
which  are  known  as  Catechu,  but  of  a  very  in< 
ferior  quality.  These  two  preparations  are  res- 
pectively called,  in  Tamil,  Katha  Rambu  and 
Kash  Kathi,  in  Teluga  Kansi,  and  in  the  Dek- 
han Khrab  Katha  and  Acha  Katha.  The  for- 
mer, Katha  Kannbu  is  chewed  with  the  betel 
leaf,  the  latter,  Kash  Kathi  is  used  medicinally. 

The  tree  will  produce  fruit  at  Ave  years,  and 
continue  to  bear  for  twenty-five  years.  Unlike 
the  Cocoa  Palm,  it  will  thrive  at  high  regions, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  sen.  In  the  Eastern 
Islands,  the  produce  of  the  tree  varies  front 
200  to  1,000  nuts  annually.  The  nuts  form  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce  with  the  £as* 
tern  Islands  and  China,  and  are  also  one  of 
the  staple  products  of  Travancore.  They  »re 
gathered  in  July  and  August,  though  not  fully 
ripe  till  October.  In  Travancore,  "  those 
that  nre  used  by  fnrailijes  of  rank  arc  collcoleJ 


ABECA  CATECHU. 


AREND. 


vhile  the  fruit  is  tender  ;  the  husks  or  the 
outer  pod  is  removed  ;  the  kernel,  a  round 
fleshy  mass  is  boiled  in  water  ;  in  the  first  boil- 
ins;  of  the  nut,  when  properly  done,  the  wnter 
brcomi*8  red,  thick  and  starch-like,  and  this  is 
afterwards  evaporated  into  a  substance  like 
catechu  ;  the  boiled  nuts  being  now  removed, 
sh'oed  and  dried,  the  catechu-like  substance  is 
rubbed  on  them,  and  dried  again  in  the  sun, 
when  they  become  of  a  shining  black,  ready  for 
use.  Whole  nuts,  without  being  sliced,  are  also 
prepared  in  the  same  form  for  use. amongst  the 
faigber  classes,  while  ripe  nuts,  as  well  as  young 
nuts  in  a  raw  state,  are  used  by  all  classes  of 
people  generally,  and  ripe  nuts  preserved  in 
water  with  the  pod  are  also  used."  For  ex- 
port to  other  districts  the  nuts  are  sliced  and 
coloured  with  red  catechu,  or  sent  whole 
in  the  pods.  The  average  amount  of  exports  of 
the  prepared  nuts  from  Travancore  is  from  2  to 
3,000  candies  annually,  exclusive  of  the  nuts 
in  their  ordinary  state,  great  quantities  of  which 
are  shipped  to  Bombay  and  other  ports.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  survey  there  were  upwards 
of  a  million  trees  in  Travancore.  Heyne,  in 
his  Tracts  gives  the  following  as  the  mode  of 
extracting  the  catechu  from  the  nuts  in 
Mysore. — "  The  nuts  are  taken  as  they 
eome  from  the  tree,  and  boiled  for  some  hours 
in  an  iron  vessel.  They  are  then  taken  out, 
snd  the  remaining  water  is  inspissates!  by  conti- 
inal  boiling.  This  process  furnishes  Knssu, 
or  most  astringent  terra  japonica,  which  is  black 
sad  mixed  with  paddy  husks  and  other  impuri- 
ties. After  the  nuts  are  dried,  they  are  put 
into  a  fresh  quantity  of  wafer  and  boiled  again  ; 
and  this  water  being  inspissated,  like  the  for- 
mer, yields  the  best  or  dearest  kind  of  catechu 
called  Coony.  It  is  yellowidh-brown,  has  an 
earthy  fracture,  and  is  free  from  the  admixture 
of  foreign  bo<lies."  The  nuts  are  seldom  im- 
ported info  England.  The  catechu  has  of  late 
years  superseded  madder  in  the  calico  works  of 
Earope  for  dyeing  a  golden  coffee  brown,  I  lb. 
of  this  being  equal  to  6  lbs.  of  madder.  In 
1853,  the  value  of  Areca  nuts  exported  from 
Geylon  alone  to  British  Colonies  and  Foreig:n 
SUtes,  aasounted  to £2,230.  The  spathe  which 
•Iretebes  over  the  blossoms  of  this  tree,  and 
which  is  ealled  Paak-muttay,  is  a  fibrous  sub- 
stance with  which  the  hindoos  make  into  vessels 
hr  hdding  arrack,  water,  &c.  :  also  into  cups, 
dishes  and  small  umbrellas.  It  is  so  fine  that 
it  can  be  written  on  with  ink.  The  trunk  is 
Mkly  ft  few  inches  in  diameter  and  is  used  in 
GejVm  for  pins  and  Pengo  stricks,— in  Travan- 
eon  for  spear  handles  and  bow. — Rosburgh, 
uL  615.  Low's  (SarawiiXr  (jp.  41)  mentioos 
tlMt  this  beautiful  tree  is  much  prized  by  the  na- 
tiTes  of  Borneo  on  account  of  the  delightful  fra- 
ynaee  of  its  flowers,  which,  taken  just  before 
opening  from  the  sheath  or  spaihe,  in  which  the 


inflorescence  is  enveloped,  and  called  myang, 
is  requisite  in  all  their  medicines  and  conju- 
rations for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  sick  :  it 
is  also  used  with  other  sweet-scented  flowers 
at  bridals  and  all  nccasions  of  festivity.  The 
Malay  name  Pinang,  gives  that  of  the 
the  island  of  Penang.  There  are  various  kinds 
in  use,  and  the  mode  of  preparation  also  differs. 
The  three  ingredients  of  the  betel  nut,  as  com- 
monly used,  are,  the  sliced  nut,  the  leaf  of  the 
betel  pepper  in  wbich  the  nut  is  rolled,  and 
chunam  or  powdered  lime,  which  is  smeared 
over  the  leaf. 

Prof.  Johnston  calculated  that  they  are  chew- 
ed by  at  least  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race, 
but  like  smoking  or  snuff-taking,  all  do  not 
use  it.  The  tree  requires  a  low  moist  situa- 
tion with  ratiier  a  sandy  soil,  either  uuder  the 
bund  of  a  tank  or  in  a  position  otherwise  fa- 
vorable for  irrigation.  The  seeds  are  put  into 
holes  6  feet  apart. 

Areca  nut  or  Betel  nut,  when  in  bulk  as 
a  cargo  generates  an  excessive  heat. — Roxb, 
Fl.  Ind,  in,  015.  Voifft.  637.  Mr.  MendM. 
Dr,  Cleffhoin.  Major  Drury,  Useful  Plants. 
Col,  Drury^B  Fucker's  Cochin,  M,  E.  Jm\ 
Rtp,  Elliot,  Mcuon*s  TenauHrim.  Low's  Sara^ 
wak.  VegelahleKiugdom^l^l .  Malcolm's  Travels 
in  SoutJ^'Eastem  Asia,  Vol.  i,p.  11^,  AiHslie'9 
Mat,  Indica.  Simmonds. 

AHECA  DICKSONII.  Boxb.  iii.  616. 

A  tree  of  the  Malabar  mountains,  the  poorer 
people  use  its  nuts  as  substitutes  for  the  true 
betrl  fi\xi.—Rjxb,  iii,  616.  Voigi.  637. 

ARECA  GliAOILlS,  Roxb.  is  a  tree  of 
Sikkim,  Sylhet,  Ghittagong  and  the  S.  Concan 
the  Bnn-gua  or  wild  Areca  of  BengMl :  and  A. 
triandra,  the  Bam  gua  of  Bengal,  grows  as  a 
tree  in  Ghittagong. 

ARECA  OLERACEA,  linn. 

Euterpe  Caxibaea,  Spreng, 
Oreodoxa  oleracea,  Endl, 

Is  the  English  Cabbage  Palm,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  wood  used  the  same 
as  Areca  catechu* 

•  AttECA  VESTJARIA,  is  so  called  from 
clothing  being  made  of  \U  fibres. 

AREGOTE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  76* 
Sr  E.  and  Lat.  11^  14'  N. 

AREE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  79**  43' 
B.  and  Lat.  21**  57'  N. 

AREESH.  Arab-  Huts  composed  of  reeds, 
mats  and  rushes.  ' 

AREGONG,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  79^ 
27'  E.  and  Lat.  20«  14'  N 

AREN.     Malay.     The  Gomuti. 

ARENARIA  SERPYLLIPOLIA  and  A, 
Neilgherriensis  plants  occur  in  India. 

ABEND,  ARAND.  Hind.  Ricinus  com- 
munis. — Linn. 
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AROAUM. 


ARENGA  SACCHARIFEKA,  LabUl 

Borassus  Gomutus,  Lour, 
Saguerua  Rumphii,  Roxb.  Hi.  626. 
Gomutua^  vel  Saguerua,  Rump/t, 
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Ter. 

Anu SUMATRAN. 

A  handsome  tree  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
bui  srowiDg  now  near  Madras,  in  Bangalore, 
at  Secunderabad   and  largely   in  the  Nugger 
Division    of  Mysore.     It   occurs    in   abund- 
ance, in  a  wild  state,  throughout  the  islands  of 
the  Indiau  Arcliipelago,   and  yields   its  horse- 
hair-like substance,  Javanese  Buk,  Malay,  Iju 
or  Ejii  or  Gorauti^  the  last  of  which  has  given 
the  name  to  the  tree.     The  Gomuti  is  the  only 
biieof  this  genus  of  any  commercial  importance. 
It  attains  a  heigiit  of  30  or  40  feet.     Its  com- 
mercial products  are  its  palm  wine,   Barum  or 
Baru,  and  its  horse-hair  like  Iju  orEju  or  Go- 
muti.    Five  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  the 
islands   of  the  Indian  Archipelago.     They  are 
handsome  trees,  their  favorite  localities  in  the 
Archipelago,  being  dense  shady  foresis  and  in 
the   neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  rivulets;  it 
comes  into  bearing  about   the  seventh  year, 
yfijxd   continues  to  flower   from  3  to  5   years. 
In  general  appearance  the  gomuti-palm  very 
much  resembles  the  sago,  but  the  pin  nee  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  erect  iu    the  latter,  droop  in 
the  former  like  thote  of  the  uibong  and   many  I 
other  palms.     The  palm  wine  is  .extracted  from 
the  plant   by   cutting    off   the  large    lateral 
bunches  of  fruit.     When  these  are  about  half- 
grown,  they  are  severed  close  to  the  division  of 
the  peduncle  or  stem,  and   bamboos   are  hung 
to  them,  a  good   tree  with  two  incisions   will 
produce  about  a  gallon  daily  for  two  months ; 
a  fresh  surface   being  constantly   kept  on  the 
severed  part  by  a  thin  slice  being  daily  cut  off* 
the  stem  or  peduncle,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
above-named  period  it   has  altogether  disap- 
peared.    The  toddy  is  taken  from  the  bamboo 
twice  a  day,  and  when  fresh,  has  a  very  agree- 
able  taste,  and  is  a  refreshing  drink,  with  a 
very  agreeable  taste;  however, the  Dyaks  always 
impart  a   flavour  to  it  by   placing  a  piece  of 
a  bitter  kind   of  plant  into  the  bamboos  in 
which  it  is  collected.     In  the  Nuggur  division 
of  Mysore,  a  very  sweet  toddy  is  drawn  from 
it.     The  cordage    made  from   the  hairy  like 
fllaments   which  are   interwoven   around   the 
stem    and  about  the  axels  of  the  leaves,   is  of 
excellent  quality  aud  is  of  great  service  to  the 


Dyaks  in  their  house  building  on  account  of  its 
durability.  This  substance  is  also  plaited 
into  ornaments  for  the  arms,  legs,  and  necks, 
and  its  deep  black  and  neat  appearance  renders 
it  to  the  eye  of  a  European,  a  much  more 
agreeable  ornament  than  either  the  brass  or 
beads  with  which  they  abundantly  adorn  their 
persons. — [Low's  Sarawak,  p,  41).  The  tree 
was  so  highly  thought  of  by  Dr.Boxburgh  that 
he  introduced  it  largely  into  India,  where  the 
natives,  took  kindly  to  them.  The  fibre  ie 
almost  imperishable,  and  is  considered  superior 
to  all  others  yet  made  use  of  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  art  iflcial  bristles  for  brushes,  imitation 
horse-hair  for  stuffing,  and  such  like  purposes. 
A  tree  cut  down  in  the  Calcutta  gardens  yield- 
ed 160  lbs.  of  good  sngo  meal.  The  black 
horse  hair-like  fibres  surrounding  the  petioles  of 
the  leaves^  form  very  good  cordage  and  cables. 
In  Java  and  Baleyn  the  sap  is  boiled  down  to 
syrup  and  allowed  to  concrete,  but  it  always 
retains  some  degree  of  moisture.  The  be:it  is 
of  a  vellowish  colour  but  the  inferior  kinds,  chH- 
ed  saccharum  nigrum,  are  blackish  colored  and 
are  commonly  mixed  with  the  muscavadas  of 
the  cane.  Its  leaves,  when  very  young,  are  eaten 
like  the  American  Cabbage  palm  Oreodoxa 
oleracea,  Endl.  The  fleshy  outer  covering  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Gomuti,  when  macerated,  affords  a 
fiery  liquor,  appropriately  denominated  '*  hell; 
water,"  bj  the  Dutch,  and  the  seed,  or  rather 
the  albumen  when  freed  from  its  noxiouscover- 
ing,  is  made  into  sweetmeat  by  the  Chinese.  It 
therefore  yields  Sago,  Palm  wine,  Gomuti  Sugar 
and  Baru, — Roxh.  »u.  626.  Grawfurd^s  Diction- 
ary, Archipelago  :  Seeman  on  Palm i^Dr, Rapiers 
FihrouiTUmU.  Foigt,^^!. Veg.  Jrw^.749.  Wal- 
ton's  State.p.Exh,  186a,p^57,116-118.2V««?,  in 
Uteris,  Marsden's Hint.  ofSumalra,p.  h7,^Fa^k- 
ner.  Com.  Did.  Low's  Sarawak,  p^  40,41  — ^See 
Fibres^  Iju.  Palm  wine.  Bara  Cordege.  Sago. 
Sugar.  Thatch.  Gomuti  Sugar. 

ARENQUE8.    Port.     Sp.    Herrings- 

ARENTIS  ISLAND,  in  the  Java  Sea,  in 
Lat.  5°  10' B.Long  114^  36' E. 

AREOLATED  ERYTHEOXYLON.  Ery- 
tbroxylon  areolatum. 

ARETIGEobTEGALU.    (w-g&-^.UXe». 

Dioficorea    opposilifolia,    L' — R.    iii. 
SO^.—tige.) 

ABEVALAMATHANA,  a  King  mentioned 
in  a  copper  plate  found  at  Kaira  in  Gu^erat  of 
date  A.  D.  1059,  his  son  was  Udaia  Ditya,  and 
his  grandson  Balivahana.  See  Inscriptions, 
p.  889. 

ARGA  OR  LEPTOTRACHEILUS,  one 
of  the  Goleoptera  of  Hong  Kong. 

ARGAL  also  ARGOL,  abo  ORQOL.  Tar- 
tar. 

ABGAUM,  there  are  two  towns  in  India  of 
this  name  one  in  Long.  W  Q*  E.  and  Lat.  2S° 
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ARGHA. 


ARO*HIAM. 


45'  N.  ;  tbe  other  in  Long.  TS""  16'  £.  and 
Lat.  18*»  36'  N. 

ARGAUM,  there  are  two  towns  in  India  of 
thia  naoie  one  in  Long.  74"^  2'  E.  and  Lat.  2 1 
29,  N. ;  tbe  other  in  I^ong.  76''  68'  E.  and  Lat. 
lyo  36'  N.  At  the  form«r  of  these,  in  Berar, 
a  battle  was  foaght  on  the  29th  Noy.  1803,  in 
which  the  Bhonskah  Rajah  of  Nagpore  was  de- 
feated by  General  Weliesley,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Wellinjrton. 

ARGEMGNE  MEXICANA.    Linn. 

Baro  shial  kanta...B£Na. 

Bala  rakkad^.      ...Can. 

Daturi  19 

Mexican  Argemone.  Eko. 

Yellow-thiatle  ;  Mexican- 
poppy      KnQ. 

Ounboge  thistle  „ 

Feringi-datura    or   PiUi- 
(Utarm    Dok. 

Bher  Band Hind. 

Bramha     ...  „ 

a    Banda  „ 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  abundant  luxuriance 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  its  large  yellow 
thistle  shaped  flowers  appear  iu  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  Their  seeds  and  milk-like  sap 
are  used  in  native  medicine,  but  they  seem  use- 
kas.  The  plant  waa  introdaced  from  Mexioo  in 
baUast. 

The  Oil  coiled  Cooraukoo  oily 


Farlngi  datura.     Hixix 
Sachianas  ?  ,, 

Fico  del  Inferno     ...It. 
Cardo  Santo  ,, 

Brahmi...     .Sans. 

Brahmadandi  .••  ^x 

Inferno... Sf. 

Hico  del  Inferno         „ 
Cardo  Santo  », 

Bramha  dandu    ...Tam. 
BramhadaudichettuTsL. 


Oil  of  Prickly  Poppy, 
or  Jamaica  yellow 
thistle...    ...£no. 


Brumadandoo  yeonai...TAM. 
Broomadandie  Noona  ...Tkl. 
Faringie  datura  ka  tel,HiirD. 

tt,  pale  yellow,  clear  and  limpid  and  may  be  ob- 
tained in  lar^e  quantities  from  the  round  corrn- 
gated  seeds.  It  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  na- 
tives and  used  in  lamps^but  is  doubtless  adapted 
to  other  and  more  important  uses.  The  seeds 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  nearly  as  much  as 
thecommon  mustard  seed. The  oil  is  mild.resefii- 
bUng  that  of  the  poppy,  and  may  be  taken  in 
one-ounce  doses  without  producing  purgative 
efecta.  It  is  readily  procurable,  and  so  cheap 
that  a  considerable  saving  has  been  effected 
from  ita  introduction  by  Dr.  Thompson  into  the 
llalda  jail  for  burning  in  place  of  mustard  oil. 
(ySkaugkneuy.  Hog.  FegeL  King^  48.  Hooker 
f.ei.  Thorn.  %h\,  Madras  Ex.  Jur.  Report, 
Caicul.  ^x.  1862. 

ARGENT.     Fb.     Silver. 

ARGENTIFEROUS  GALENA.  See  Ga- 
lena. 

ARGENrO.    It.    Silver. 

ARGENT0VI70.    It.  Mercury. 

ARGBNTUM,     Iat.    Silver. 

ARGHA,  or  the  Yoni,  in  hindu  mytholo- 
gy, is  Parvati's  especial  emblem  ;  properly,  the 
^rtikoy  ia  the  cup  or  circle  from  which  the 
Liwga  rises,  its  outer  edge  or  rim  being  the 
Yoni.  Argha  Patra  is  a  boat  shaped  vessel  used 
in  the  religious  ceremoni-ss  of  liie  hindus  to 
contain  the  Argha,  or  offering  made  of  Tila 


or  Sesamum  indicum,  cusa-gsrass,  perfumes, 
flowers,  durva-grass  and  water.  These  vessels 
called  Argha,  or  Patrd,  as  als  >  Argha-piitra  : 
the  first,  meaning  a  boat,  or  vessel  :  the  latter, 
a  cup,  or  goblet ;  remind  us  strongly  of  tbe 
Patera  of  the  Romans.  Patra  is  also  a  leaf^ 
especially  when  formed  into  a  cup  or  drinking 
vessel,  as  is  very  commonly  done  in  India  :  the 
plautaiu  leaf,  of  which  it  has  been  supposed  the 
aprons  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  made,  is  easily 
formed  into  a  convenient  cup,  and  it  is  retain- 
ed in  that  shape  by  a  skewer.  The  Argha  of 
the  hindus  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Argoof  the  Greeks,  but  the  subject  of  the  Argha 
has  given  rise  amongst  the  hindus  to  so  many 
wildly  speculative  theories  that  reference  may 
be  made  to  Lustral  ceremonies :  Narayana  : 
Yavana.  Much  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  hindu 
religion,  as  in  this  instance,  has  had  a  physio- 
logical origin,  and  as  many  of  their  fasts,  festival 
days  and  observances  are  also  astronomical. 

ARGHANATHA,  or  lord  of  the  boat  shaped 
vessel,  is  a  title  of  Iswara  or  Siva.  Arghanutha 
Iswara  appears  to  hare  been  literally  translated 
by  Plutarch,  as  Iris  and  Osiris,  when  he  asserts 
that  Osiris  was  commander  of  the  Argo.  This, 
as  a  name  of  Siva,  is  in  allusion  to  the  Argha's 
connexion  with  the  Linga.— Cc;^.  Mglh.  Hind. 
p.  874. 

ARGHA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  82'' 
46'  E.  and  Lat.  28*^  16'  N. 

ARGHAND-AB,  a  river  near  Gandahar,  in 
the  bills.  On  its  left  bank  is  the  famous  grot- 
to, the  Gbar-i-Jamshid,  sixteen  miles  S.  W. 
of  Candahar.  The  hills,  the  Panj  Bai,  over- 
look the  river^  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the 
Grotto  has  tbe  appearance  of  having  been 
beautifully  carved. 

ARGHA-PAlTRA.    See  Argha. 

ABGHANI-MAIDAN,isiiitheSouthernBlope 
of  the  Anti-Taurtis :  about  20  miles  toils  West 
rises  the  Western  branch  of  the  Tigris.  See 
Tigris. 

ARGHA  WAN.  Hind.  Peus.  Baber  men- 
tions, two  Ar^hawans,  quite  different  plants, 
the  red  and  the  yellow.  The  yellow  is  com- 
mon on  all  the  plains  of  Central  Asia,  also 
on  those  of  Beluchistan,  and  Persia.  In  the 
latter  regioa  it  is  named  Mahak.  It  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  bearing  clusters  of  yellow  pea- 
like  flowers,  with  compound  alternate  leares. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  numerous  natural  objects, 
whose  beauty  is  not  prized,  because  it  is  not 
rare.  Tbe  red  arghawan  is  a  small  tree. — 
Maseon's  Journey,  Vol*  iii.  p.  IQ. 

ARGHEL,  Egypt.  The  leaves  of  Solenos- 
temina  argel,  a  native  of  Syria.  They  are 
purgative  and  are  employed  in  Egypt  to  adul- 
teratrt  senna. — Hog.  Keg*  King.  ^).  ii.  5.  Sim* 
monds.    See  Cassia. 

ARG'HIAM.    See  Hindoo. 
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ARGYLL. 


ABHiVTA. 


AKGHUN,  a  Sind  dynasty  irbo  held  a  brief 
away  from  A.  D.  1521  to  H 5 4- 5,  a  period  of 
3V  year9,  during  which  Sliuja  Bej^  and  bis  son 
Mirza  Shab  Huasaia  Eelgped.  Arghuu  Khan 
Tar  Khan,  was  gri^dson  of  Uulaku.  giandaoa 
of  Changiz  K\inn.— Elliot,  p.  498. 

ARGHUN  KHAN  of  PEK6IA,  Kablai 
Kbau's  great  nephew.  Hia  wife  was  Zibellina, 
tbekhatun  Bula^au.  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
ability.  She  had  been  married  to  Abaka,  but  on 
bis  demise,  accQrding  to  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  Mongols,  she  passed  to  the  Urda  of  her 
atepson,  Arghun.  On  her  death,  Arghuu  sent 
Marco  Polo  for  another  wife,  out  of  the  Mon- 
gol tribe  of  Bayaut,  but  Arghun  died  be.fore 
Uie  lady  Kuka-Ghin  was  brought  and  she 
passed  to  Ghazan,  the  nephew  of  Arghun,  for 
Arghun  had  been  succeeded  bv  Khi-Kafu,  his 
brother— ^tfai'^  Beo.  Jultf  1868. 

ARGHYA,     Sa.N8.     A  present,  or  gift  indi- 
cative of  respect  to  a  superior.     It  matters  not 
of  what  it  consists,   and   is  often  of  Aowers.— 
Bind.  Th  FoL  i.  p,  313- 

ARGILA,  alsoHAEGILA.  Himd.  The 
Adjutant  bird,  Lsptopiilus  Ar^ila. 

ARGOL.     Fotasss  bi-tartras. ;  Tartar- 

AUGOM  OR  ARGOND.  A  mixed  race  re- 
sident at  hi,  half  Kashmiri  and  half  Boti.  The 
SHme  term,  in  Yarkand,  also^  is  applied  to  half 
bloods. 

ARGON.  See  Argha:  Lustral  Cerempnies. 
Narayana.     Yavana. 

ARGONAUT  A,  the  Argonaut  or  paper 
sailor,  a  genus  of  molluscs  of  the  class  cephalo- 
poda order  dibranchiata.  See.  Octopoda  and 
family  Argonautida^.  Several  species  occur  in 
the  seas  on  the  South  and  East  of  Asia,  viz., 
A.  Argo;  cornu  ;  cymbium  ;  gondola  ;  hians  : 
thaustrum  ;  tuberculata  ;  ai^d  vitrea.  See  Car- 
inaria :  ^ollusca,  Octopoda. 

ABGOWLI,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  9P 
15'  E.  and  Lat.  Ji^  iV  N. 

ARGUS.  Like  the  Argiia  of  the  Greeks, 
Indra  is  dipicted  with  a  thousand  eyes,  aBd  i/s 
hence  called  the  thousand  eyed  god. 

ARGU&  COWBIE,  Cyprma  Argus,  some 
have  been  sold  at  four  guineas  a  pair. 

ARGUS  PHEASANT  Lungi.Hinb.  SeeAvee. 
ARGYLB  of    Damascus,   is   the    common 
hookah  of  India,  and  the  word  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Persian  Nargyle.     The  common  hookah 
consists  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell  containing  water, 
in  which  an  upright  re«d,  or  wooden  pipe  orna- 
mented or  otherwise  and  about  eighteen  inches 
long  is  fixed,  to  support  the  tobacco  holder  and 
lighted  charcoal  (chillam.)    This  perpendicular 
tube  is  grasped  by  the  person  who  smokes;  wlio 
drawa  the  tobaccq  smoke  through  the  water,  by 
means  of  a  sin)i)ar  reed,  or  pipe  curved  or 
straight  re^ichins  frqm  the  globe  to  the  mouth. 
These  tubes  Mre  sometimes  made  of  silver, as  well 
ps  the  vase  itscK,  and  richly  sculptund.     This 


is  the  ordinary  hookah  of  India,  and  teriAedbj 
Europeans  the  liubble  hubide  from  the  nobf 
created  in  the  water.  liobinjum's  TraweU,  FoL 
lip.  226. 

ARGYREIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  bclon^insr  to 
the  Convolvulace®,  of  which  Voigt  and  Wight 
enumerate  about  seventy  apecies  as  growing  in 
India,  viz,  A.  Acuta  5  aggregata  argen- 
tea  :  capitata  :  cuneata  c>mosay  eliiptica ; 
festive  ;  fulgens  :  hirsuta  :  Aoribunda  :  lauriT 
folia ;  Mabibarica  ;  muUiAora,  pomaoea  ;  s^tosa, 
ppeciosa  ;  tilifolia  ;  aplendens  :  Wallichii  ;  Zey- 
lanica. These  have  been  principally  brought  fron^ 
Ihe  genera  Convolvulus,  Ipom»a  andLeltsomia. 
The  flowers  of  many  are  showy  and  ornament- 
al. The  leaves  of  A.  bracteata  of  Choisy,  Samu- 
drapatta,  Sanscrit  ?  are  mentioned  in  Useful 
Plants  as  used  for  fomenting  and  poulticing^ 
scrophuloiis  joints.  The  Nway-uee  of  the  Burm. 
is  the  A.  capitata. 

A RGY REIA  MAL AB ARICA.     {Choisy  ) 

Eattu  Kalnngn,  Mal.      |      Paymoostey,  Tam. 

Grows  in  Mysore,  Malabar,  common  on  the 
ghauts.  Root  cathartic.  Considered  by  farriers 
a  good  horse  medicine. ^-^ti^tf/te. 

ARGYREIA  SPEC10SA.--iSW. 

Convolvulus  speciosua.  Liwu 
„  nervoaas.  Burm^ 

Lettsojnia  neivoaa  lioa^b. ;  488. 
Lett!«omia  apeciuaa.  Roxh* 
I(K>maaa  speciosa.  Vers. 

Bich^taruka  ...  Bsi^a.  |  Sanindra-cheddi...  Tam. 
Elephant  creeper...  £no.  Samudra-patra  ...  Tei.. 
Saminlra  Shoka    Hind.  |         „        pala 

Guli  >#         '  " 

Samndra-BtogamMALAT. 

Samndra  palacca...SAN8, 


>» 


Chaudra-poda    ...         „ 
Kakkita,  kokkita  or  kok- 
kiti,  Pala-aamndra  Tel. 

Grows  all  ov^r  India  :  it  has  large  deep 
rose  coloui:ed  flowers.  The  leaves,  applied  witU 
ihe  green  or  upper  side,  are  deemed  discu* 
tient :  '1  he  lower  or  while  side  is  a  maturant, 
VoigU  351. 

ABU.  A. river  at  Oodypoor. 

ARHAR.  Sans.  Cajanus  Indicus.  Pigeon 
Pea  or  HiU-dhal  Pea, 

ARHATAt  religious  Buddhist  counsellors 
who  assembled  at  Pataliputra  with  Asoka^ 
After  9  months  consultation  they  sent  out  nine 
teachers,  viz.,  one  to  Cashmir  and  Peshawar, 
a  second  to  the  country  of  the  Merbadah  : 
a  third  to  Meiwar  and  Bundi.  A  fourth  to 
Northern  Sind.  A  (ifth,to  the  Mahratta  country « 
A  sixth  to  the  Grrck  Province  of  Kabul, 
Arachosia.  A  seventh  to  the  country  of  Hima<> 
lay  as,  and  the  eighth  toAva  or  Siam,  that  is,  "the 
golden  land,'^  the  aurea.  rcjiis  or  the  aufea 
chersonesus  and  the  ninth  to  Lanka  or  Ceylon. 
Some  circumstances  of  which  we  are  nninform- 
ed  must  have  prepnred  these  regions  for  the  re^ 
ceptiun  of  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  Sakya  muni, 
which  still  prevail  throughout  Ceylon,  Burma li, 
Siam,  Thibet,  and  China,  amongst  about    one- 
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ARIAN. 

fbarth    of  the    human    race.      See    JSaJdba, 
Lama.    Sakja  Muni. 

AKIA,  Herar,— also  called  fferi,  aud  fhc  river 
which  it  stand?  fs  called  Heri-rud.     1  his  river 


ARIAN. 


agricultural  and  tlierefore  a  peaftatkt  race,  they 
mav  have  derived  their  flame  from  their  plongh,. 
and  Wbrds  relating  to  aKrieuUare  are  found 
in  several  tongues.     In   Latin,  it  is  aratrum, 


of  Herih  called  by  Ptolemy   Apetap  by   other    from  aro.  I  plough.  In  Egyptian  (in  NefrnanV 

writers  Artusi  and  y^ria    1a  tliA  nnm^k  rriv^n  fn      1 ..  ^o  ^^iA  i^  ^^ ^  ^i -II.        t  .    n^       .,    ..   .:' 


writers  Arius ;  and  Aria  is  the  name  given  to 
the  country  between  Parthia  (Parthuwa)  in  the 
west,  Margiana  (Marghush)  in  the  north,  Bae- 
tria  (Bftkhtrish)  and  Arachosia  (Harauwatish) 
in  the  east.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Hariava  (Hariva)  of  the  cuneiform  fnscri))- 
lions,  thongh  this  is  doubtful.  Prof.  Max 
Maller*i  Ltctures.p.  p.  284-235. 

ARIA,  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  known 
to  the  Greeks.  It  formed  the  sixth  territory 
occupied  by  the  Arian  race  in  their  migrations 
from  the  table  land  of  Pamir  to  the  south  west 
part  of  it.  It  was  known  to  theArians  asHaroyu,  \ 
which  Bunsen  (iii.  463)  considers  to  be  Herat, 
tlie  Harwa  or  Hariva  of  the  cuneiform  inserjp- 
tions,  from  tlie  river  Heri,  or  Hcri-rud,  but 
the  Greek  district  of  Aria,  comprised  the  larger 
part  of  Segestan  and  part  of  Southern Khorasan. 
See  Arian. 

ARIA  BEPON.  Maleal.  cs^^QCyc^iUgj 

Azadirachta  Indica. 

ARIA  DE6A.  See  Hindoo,  also  SakyaHuni. 
ARIAHA.  See  Arian :  Hindoo. 
AKI-ALU.     Maleal.     cQ^a)CQ;oej    Syn. 

of  Pious  reiigioaa. — Lintt, 

ARIAI4U.  See  Arian  :  Hindoo. 

ARIAN,  aho  written  Aryan  ;  this  inteU 
lectual  race,  originally  argicuitural^  have  been 
nsinierruptedly  masters  of  the  world  since 
the  date  of  ihe  Persian  dominion  and  been 
the  mightiest  engine  of  civilization.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  researches  of  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen,  of  Professors  Wilson  and  Max  Muller 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  seem  to  prove  that  much 
of  th^   earlier    history   of    two   branches  of 


Ar  is  said  to  mean  a  plough.     In  Tamil  it  is 
Er^.f,  in  Telugo,  Araka^yr    in  Sanscrit. 

alonjf   with  Nangala   or   Nangara,   it  is  also 
c»lled  Hala  or  Kara  e^-^ro  and  possibly  theArian 

race  may  have  obtained  their  name  from  this 
implement  of  husbandry.     According  to  Ch. 
Bunsen,   the  Arian  emigratidn   from  Sogd   to 
Bactna,  took  plaee  prior  to  B.  C.  5000,  ronse- 
quently  before  the  time  of  Menes  ;  their  im- 
migration into   the  Indus  country,  about  B. 
C.  4000  and  he  thinks  €lie  opening  to  the  Ven- 
didad  describes  the  succession  of  the  foundation 
of  tbe  fourteen  kingdoms,   the  last  and  most 
southern   of  which   was   the  land  of  the  fire 
rivers  (thie  Punjab).     According  to  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  in  the  same   way  that   political  tradi- 
tion  represenU  that  of  the  Westeni  aborigines 
(the  Hamites  arid  Shemites)  so  does   the  Ariau 
one  represent  that  of  theEastem  tribe  in  the  pri- 
meval  knd.     The  vast  climatie  change  which 
t06k  place  in  the  northern  countries  is  attribute 
ed  in  the  Bible  to  the  action  of  water.     In  the 
other,  the  sudden  freezing  up  of  rivers  is   the 
cause  assigned.     Both  may  have  resulted  from 
the  same  cause,  the  upheaving  of  the  land  by 
volcanic  aetion,  elevating  portions  and  depress*' 
ing  into  basins,  such  as  the  Caspian  seH.     Ten 
months  of  winter  is  now  the  climate  of  West- 
ern  Thibet,  Pamer  and   Belur,  at  the  preseni' 
day,  and  corresponds   ^Irjth  that  of  the  Altai* 
oountry,  and  the  district  east  of  the  Kuen  Lnng^' 
the  paradise  of  the  Chinese.     The  country  at 
the  sources  of  the  O^us  and  Jaxartes,  therefore/ 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  eastern  and  most 
northern    point   whence    the     Arians     came. 


this  race  are  embodied  in  the  Vendidad  of  the    Wherever  the  Indians  may  have  fixed  the  dwell- 


sneieBt  Persians  and  present  Parsees  and  in 
the  Vedas  of  the  Hindoos*  According  to  Br. 
Haagy.  the  opening  to  the  Vendidad  or  Code 
of  the  Fire-wocshippers  of  Iran,  dates  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  and  its  contents  are  the 
leminiseences  of  the  passage  of  the  old  Arians 
ima  India,  on  the  south,  and  into  Persia  on 
the  aouth  west.  Major  Cunningham,  also,  in  his 
learned  work  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes  (p.  15,)  uses 
the  term  Arian  in  allusion  to  the  race  of  Arjrya, 
whose  emigrations  are  recorded  in  theZenrta- 
Tfsta,  who,  starting  from  Ericene  Yijo^  gradu* 
illy  spread  to  the  south-east,  over  Aiyya  vart'ha 
or  Aryyatlesa,  the  northern  plains  of  India, 
sad  to  the  south-west,  over  Iran  or  Persia : 
ke  adds^  that  the  Medes  are  called  Arioi  by 
Herodotus.  The  original  oteaning  of  their  name 
is  said  tc  have  been  equivalent  to  upper  noble. 


ing  places  of  their  noi'luern  ancestors,  tne 
Uttaru  Kuru,  we  cannot  he  thinks,  venture  to 
place  the  primeval  seats  of  the  Arians  anywhere 
but  on  the  slopes  of  theBelur  Tdgh,  in  the  high- 
land of  Pamer,bet ween  the  40th  and  37th  degree^- 
of  N.  latitude,  and  86°  and  90*'  of  longitude. 
On  this  western  slope  of  the  Belur  Tag^and  the 
Mustagh(the  Tian-Shang  or  Celestial  Mountaina 
of  the  ehinese)  the  Haro-beresaiti  (Albordsh) 
is  likewise  to  be  looked  for^  which  is  invoked  k. 
the  Zendavista,  as  the  principal  mountain  and 
ihe  pritnevf^l  soufce  6f  the  waters.  At  the  present 
day,  the  old  indigenous  inhabitants  of  that  dis* 
trict,  and  «enerally  those  of  Khasgai,  Yarkand, 
Khoten,  Turfan,  and  the  adjaoeot  highlands^ 
are  Tajiks  who  Speak  Persian,  and  who  are  ail 
agricuhurtsts.  The  Turkomaus  either  earns 
aftef  them  and  settled  at  a  later  period,  or  else 


h  hns  also,    however,  been    suggested  that  as  I  they  ar&  aborisrines   whom  the  Arians  found 
ibt  Allans   were  ori^iuaDy   and  e»aenrial)y^  an  j  there.  On  this  point,  Chevalier  Buuaen  Jikevrise^. 
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remarks  that  Ihe  opening  of  tbat  sacred  code 
of  the  Vendidady  as   certainly  contains  a  bis- 
lorical  tradition  of  the  Arians,  as  does  the  Hth 
chapter  of   Genesis  a  historical   account  of  the 
eldest  recorded  war  between   Mesopotamia  and 
Canaan.     The   Fargard   is    divided  into    two 
great  parts,  one   comprising  the   immigration 
from  the  eastern   and  north   eastern   primeval 
countries  to  Bnctria,  in  consequence  of  a  natural 
catastrophe  and  climatic  changes,  the  other  the 
snUsequeiit  extension  of  the  Arian  dominions 
through  Eastern  Central  Asia,  which  terminated 
in  the  Punjab.     The  following  passage  contains 
a  genuiiie  description  of  the  climate  of  the  pri- 
meval lancl  of  the  Arians,  Iran  Proper.     There 
Ingromaniyus  (Ahriman),  the  deadly,  created  a 
mighty  serpent,  and  snow,  the  work  of  Deva — 
ten  months  of  winter  are  there,  two  of  summer. 
The  following  passage,  which  is  omitted  in  the 
Huzuresh  or  Pehlevi  translation — and   whieb 
Lassen   considers  an  interpolation,  is  irrecon-- 
cileable  with  the  above.     The   warm  weather 
lasts  seven  months  and  winter  five.   The  fathers 
of  tlie   Arians,  therefore,  originally  inhabited 
Iran  Proper,  the  land  of  Pleasantness  and  they 
left  it  only  in   consequence  of  a   convulsion  of 
nature,    by  which   a   great  alteration  in   the 
climate  was  caused.     When  the  climate  was 
altered  by  some  vast  disturbance  of  nature,  the 
Arians  emigrated.  They  did  not  however  follow 
the  course  of  the  Oxus,   or  they  would  have 
come  in  the  first  inatanoe  to  Bactria,   and  not 
to  Sogd.    Their  course,   therefore   was  morel 
northerly.  Its  present  climate  is  precisely  what 
the  record  describes  it  to  have  been  when  the 
changes  produced  by  the  above  commotion  took 
place.  It  has  only  two  months  of  warm  weather. 
In  the  course  of  the  Arians  after  their  expulsion 
from  the  primeval  country,  between   Sogdiana 
and  the  Sutlej,  they  formed,  by  the  conquest  of 
fourteen   countries,  as  many  kingdoms,  in  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  part  of  Central  Asia  and 
India  Proper,  in  the  coiintry  of  the  Indus  and 
its  confluents.     In  the  intervening  countries, 
they  passed  amongst  the  Turanians  (Scythians 
and  Turcomans)  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
inhabitants  whom  they  found  in    India,  were 
likewise  Turanians.    The  main    direction    of 
these  travellers,    was  southerly,  and  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Caspian  is  a  group,  the 
nucleus  of  the  Arian  MediR.     Professor  Mhx- 
Muller  gives,  as  follows,  the  suocessive  Ariau 
settlements : 

Sogdiana  in  Samarcand,  formed  lAe  fxU 
settlement  of  the  Arians  :  Sugfada,  afterwards 
spelled  Sugdia  and  commonly  Sugdiana,  is 
pre-emiaeiuly  the  country, — as  being  the  home 
of  the  Fire- worshippers.  It  Is  in  the  38th 
degree  of  latitude,  where  Mara  Kaada  (Saroar- 
cand)  is  situated,  a  paradisiacal  iand,  fertilized 
by  the  river  Sogd,  so  that  Sogd  and  Paradise 
are  used   synonimously  by   the   later  writers. 


The  Vendidad  (ii.  verse  5)  says  it  was  created 
as  the  second  best  of  the  regions  and  countries. 

The  second  seltleinenl  was  in  Mown,  (Merv, 
Margiana.)  This  is  Margiana*  (from  the  river 
MargusJ  now  Marghab  [Margus -water,)  Mar- 
gush  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.:  a  fruitful 
province  of  Khorassim  surrouuded  by  deserts. 
In  the  Record,  (iii.  verse  6.)  ii  is  described  as 
^'  the  third  best  land,  the  mighty  and  pious 
Mouru,  Murw,)  ....  Ahriman  created  iheie 
wars  and  marauding  expeditions." 

The  third  settlement  was  in  Bohkdi  (Bac- 
tria.) It  (iv.  V.  7,)  is  stated  that  the  fourth 
best  land  was  the  fortunate  Bukhdi,  with  the 
lofty  banner  :  here  Ahriman  created  buzzing 
insects  and  poisonous  plants.*'  Bokhdi  is  cer* 
tainly  Bactria  (though  Bumouf  had  doubts 
about  it,)  the  land  of  the  Bactrians.  The  *'  tall 
plumes''  indicate  the  imperial  banner  (mention- 
ed also  by  Firdousi,)  and  refer,  consequently, 
to  the  time  when  Bactria  was  the  seat  of  empire. 
Up  to  this  time  nothing  is  said  about  Me- 
dia, though  ahe  conquered  Babylon  B.  C.  1234. 

"  I^eir  fourth  settlement  was  in  Nisaya 
(N'orthern  Parthia.)  It  (v.  verse  8,  says  '*  the 
fifth  best  land  is  Nisava ;  there  Ahriman  created 
unbelief."  This  is  the  xTisaia  of  Ptolemy,  fsmous 
for  its  breed  of  horses,  commonly  called  Nisa, 
the  renowned  district  of  Northern  Parthia, 
bordering  on  Uyrkania  and  Margiaiia.  '  The  city 
of  Nism  is  situated  on  the  Upper  Oxus.  The 
term  "  unbelief  in  the  record,  signifies  the 
apostacy  from  pure  fire  worship.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  first  schism  takes  place. 

''  Viefifth  settlement  in  JJaro^n  (Aria.}Haroyu 
is  Herat,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  nmde 
subsequently,  and  the  Hariva  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  Its  name  has  no  connexion  with 
the  Arians,  but  comes  from  the  river  now 
called  "  Hen,"  abounding  in  WHter.  The  Greek 
district  Aria  comprises  the  larger  portion  of 
Segestan,  and  forms  part  of  Southern  Khoras- 
san.  In  the  Record  (vi.  v«rse  9,)  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  fifth  best  land  was  Haroyu,  the  pourer 
out  of  water^  here  Ahriman  created  hail  and 
poverty." 

''  The  sixth  settlement  in  Fekereta  (Segestan.) 
This  country  is  the  home  of  fiuslura.  Dushak 
is  the  capital  of  Segestan.  To  the  soaih  east 
of  it  is  the  land  of  tlie  Parikani  known  to 
the  ancients  as  a  part  of  the  Saken  couiitry 
(Sakasteoe.)  The  greater  part  of  it  is  now  a 
desert,  but  it  was  once  cultivated.  Here  again 
in  the  words  of  ihe  Record,  there  may  be  allu- 
sion to  a  schism,  which,  in  that  case,  would  be 
the  second  historical  one.  The  Record  runs 
(vii.  verse  10.)  "  Vekereta,  in  which  Duzhaka 
is  situate  ;  there  Ahriman  created  the  Pairii-ka 
Khnathaiii."  (fferodt  Hi,  94  Comp  Ritler^  vtii, 
59.)  Recent  travellers  have  also  found  nomadic 
tribes  between  Medin  and  Qedrosia,  who  wor- 
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skipped  the  Peri   (Fairies,)  but  were  fire-wor- 
shippers also. 

'*  Tke  scaenlh  seltiemenl  in  Urva  (Cabul.)  The 
Becord  alludes  to  (io  viii.  verse  11.)  Urva, 
proved  by  Haa^  to  be  Oabul,  the  ideuiity  of 
which  was  previously  unknown. 

"  J'ke  eighth  *etfltme»t  in  Khnenta  (OHuda- 
har)  fix.  rerse  12.)  "  Khnenin,  where  Vehrknna 
is  situated."  Accordiugto  Haug,by  this  country, 
Cjindahar  is  to  be  understood  :  Yehrkana  can- 
Bot  be  Hyrcania,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
is  the  city  now  called  Urghandab,  situatifd  in 
Candahar.  The  curse  of  Ahrinoan  was  pcederas- 
tism,  a  vice  kuown  historically  to  be  un-Arian 
and  Turanian. 

"  The  ninth  seillement  in  ffaraquaiia  (Ara- 
ehosia,)  (x.  verse  13.  (Harnquaita,  denominat- 
ed the  fortunate  ;  tlie  Harauwatis  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  ;  tlie  Aracliosia  of  the  classics. 
The  work  of  Ahriuian  ht-re  was  the  burying  of 
the  dead-  Another  apostacy  therefore  from  the 
true  faith* 

*'  Thtf  tenth  uillemeni  in  Hetumat  (district  of 
Helmand.)  (xi.  verse  H.)  *' Hetumat,  the 
wealthy,  the  splendid/'  is  the  valley  of  the  pre- 
sent Helinunil,  the  Etymander  of  the  (?lHasiCs. 
The  mischief  inflicted  here  by  Ahriman  was  the 
tiB  of  sorcery. 

"  The  eleventh  aeiilemenl  in  Ragha  (Northern 
Media.)  (xii.  verse  16)  "Ragha  with  the 
three  races  is  doubtless  the  Rhngoe  of  dirabo 
and  Ptolemy,  .the  greatest  city  in  Media,"  south 
of  Teheran.  This  north-eastern  portion  of 
Media  includes  the  passes  of  the  Caspian.  Tiie 
possession  of  these  pusses  was  a  protection  to 
the  other  Arians^  and  at  the  safne  lime  the  key 
to  Ifae  whole  of  Mi-dia,  and  tuercfure  Persia. 
The  district  is  called  also  Choana  iQvvan.) 
Ahriman  established  here  unbelief  io  the  spiri- 
tual supremacy  of  Zarathustra — ^another  schism, 
At  all  events  another  poriiou  of  ancieut  Arian 

htStOTJ. 

"  The  twelfth  ultlement  in  Kahhra  (Kboras- 
aaa,}  (xiii.  verse  17.)  Kakhra  is  held  by 
Spie^l  and  Lasseu  to  be  the  district  of  Kih- 
ren  mentioned  in  Kirdousi.  Haug  identifies 
it  trith  the  cities  of  Karkh  in  Khorassan.  The 
evib  done  by  Ahriman  here  was  the  burning 
of  the  dead.  This  was  therefore  an  illegal 
practioe,  like  the  sin  of  the  Arachosians,  who 
were  so  prbfaiie  as  to  bury  iheir  dead.  All 
this  implies  ihe  organization  of  a  hierarchical 
power  in  S  'gd  and  Bactria,  although  upt  a 
arerdotal  <*a8te. 

''  The  ihirUeitih  ittilemeni  in  Varena  (Ghi- 
isQ.)  (xiv.  verse  18.)  ''  Varena  with  the  four  cor- 
ners/' Hausf  has  showu  to  be  Ghilan.  The 
carae  of  Ahriman  was  irregular   menstruation. 

*'  The  foHTitenih  setlleaieni  was  in  Ua/du 
flindu  t^Punjab).  (vi.  verse  19.)  Tiie  Land  of 
tie  Seven  llinda.%  that  is,  thecountr\  between 
tbe  fndds  and  Sutlej.     In  the  Vedas  the  coun- 
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II.  Hydaspes* 
111.  Akesines. 


try  of  the  Five  Rivers  is  also  called  the  Iiand 
of  the  Seven  rivers.  The  traditional  Greek 
names  also  are  seven.  The  Indus  and  the 
Butlej  are  each  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
arms,  which,  in  their  earlier  course  were  inde- 
pendent. According  to  this  view  it  stands 
thus  : 

1.  Kophen  (Kubh^) 

2.  Indus,  Upper 

3.  Hydaspes  (Bidaspes) 

4.  Akesines  (Asikni) 

6.  Hyphasis  (Vipasa)  ^ 

7.  Saranges  (Upper  Satadru,>  V.  Hyphasis. 
Sutlej,  Gbara)  j 

'^  Bui  ii  is  not,  he  says,  only  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  asUitter  does,  that  the  country  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  Saras  vati,  but  such  a  supposition 
would  be  at  variance  with  history,     it  is  now 
ascertained  from  the  Vedas  that   the  Arians 
passed  the  Sutlf'j,  at  a  very   late  period,   and 
settled  in  what  is  now  India.     It  was  not  till 
their  fourteenth  settlement  after  the  emigration 
from  the  primiiive  country  in  the  north,  that 
they  passed   the  Hindu-KuBii   and   the  Indus. 
The  previous  resting  places  form  an  unbroken 
chain  of  the  primiii\e  abodes   of  the  Arians 
(the  Free  or  the  Land  owners).     The  last  link 
in  those  earlier  settlements  is  the  laud  of  the 
Afghans,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Uindu- 
Kush.     Lower  down  to  the  westward  there 
is   but  one   settlement    necessary   to  secure 
their   previous    possessions,    namely,  the  two 
districts   of  GIdlaii    and    Masandaran,     with 
the    passes  of  the  Caspian.     This   settlement 
more   to  the  north-west  (Ghilan  and   Masan* 
daran)  forms  therefore  also  a  connected  group. 
Putting  these   two  groups  together,  we  shall 
find  that  there   is  no  one  single  fbriiie  district 
in  the  whole  of  ICastern  Central  Asia  of  which 
the  Arifin  races   did  not   possess  themselves^ 
except  Southern   Media  and   all  Farsistau  or 
Persis.     Now   as    history   exhibits  the  Arian 
race  spread   throughout   the  whole  of  Media, 
but  as  dominant  only  in  Persia,  it  follows  that 
Ghilan  and  Masandaran  formed  the  nucleus  of 
these  ancient  possessions  which  afterwards  be* 
came  so  important  and  celebrated.     There  can* 
not   therefoie  be   a   more   unfortunate  theory 
than  the  one  which  makes   Persia  the  original 
scat  of  Zoroaster  and  his  doctrine.     History  as 
well   as   personal   observations   at  the  present 
lime,  supply  unequivocal  evidence  of   the  Ira- 
nian having  been  the  popular   language  in  all 
these  districts.     The  names   iu    the   Vendidad 
moreover,  when  compared  with   Saoikrit,  turn 
out  to  be  regular  ancient  formations,  allhoagh 
like   the    old    Bactrian    formatioos,    as    pre- 
served   in   India,    they    have   been  gradually 
weakened  down.     We  know,    lastly,  from  the 
inscriptions  of   the  AchseiuenicJae,  several   of 
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them^  which  have  become  hlBtorical  and  geo- 
graphical designations  at  a  later  period.  It  is 
impossible  under  these  circumstances,  to  con- 
sider the  Yendidad  as  a  modern  fiction,  or  as  a 
fragment  of  some  geographical  compendium. 
The  fact  of  their  having  suddenly  fctruced  their 
steps  from  the  south-west,  and  formed  h  con- 
nected dorlh-easttfrn  group  about  the  Caspian 
Sea,  would  be  itiexplicable,  supposin*;  it  to  be 
"a  ^cx\oB.  {BuntitH  8  Effy/jt*8  Plact  iM  Unicersal 
Hiiiory  :  fi*om  p.  462  to  467  ) 

In  India  Uie  tt-rm  Aria,  as  a  national  name, 
fell  into  oblivion  in  later  times,  anJ  was  pre- 
served only  in  tlie  term  Aryavarta,  the  abode  of 
the  Aryans.  But  ii  was  more  faithfully  pre- 
served by  the  Zoropstrians  who  migrated  from 
India  to  the  north-Wfst,  and  whose  religion  has 
bt-en  preserved  to  us  in  the  Zendavesta»  though 
in  fragments  only.  Now  Airy  a  in  zend  means 
Venerable,  and  is  at  tlie  same  time  the  name  of 
the  people.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Vendi- 
dad,  where  Ahuramazda  explains  to  Zarathustra 
the  order  in  which  he  created  the  earth,  sixteen 
countries  are  mentioned,  each  when  created  by 
Ahnramazda,  being  pure  and  perfect ;  but  each 
being  tainted  in  turn  by  Angro-mainyus  or 
Ahri-man.  Now  the  first  of  these  countries  is 
called  Airyanem  vjejo, — Arianum  he/ntn,  the 
Aryan  seed,  and  its  position  must  have  been  as 
far  east  as  the  western  slopes  of  the  BelurTag 
and  Mustsg,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
Taxartes  the  highest  elevation  of  Central  Asia. 
From  this  country,  which  is  called  their  seed, 
the  Arians  advanced  towards  the  south  and 
west,  and  in  the  Zendavesta  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  country  occitpied  by  the  Aryans  is  like- 
Wise  called  Airy  a.  A  line  drawn  from  India 
Along  the  Paropamisua  and  CaucHsus  Indicus 
in  the  east,  following  in  the  norib  the  direction 
between  the  Oxus  and  Yaxartes,  then  running 
lilong  the  Caspian  Se»,  so  as  to  include  Uyr- 
cauia  ^nd  Ragha,  then  turning  south-east  on 
the  borders  of  Nisaea,  Aria  ^i  e.  Haria,\  and 
the  countries  washed  by  the  Etymandrus  and 
Arachotus,  would  indicate  ihe  general  liorizon 
of  the  Zoroastrian  world.  It  would  be  what  is 
called  in  the  fourth  card^  of  the  yushtof  Mithra, 
"  the  whole  space  of  Aria,'*  vispent  airyd- 
tayanem  (totum  Arise  situm.)  Opposed  to  the 
Arian  we  find  in  the  zendavesta  the  non- 
Arian  countries  (anairyao  dain-havo,)  and  traces 
of  this  name  are  fouud  in  the  Avapcaxain  people 
and  town  on  the  frontiers  of  H\rcania. 
Greek  geographers  use  the  name  of  Ariana  in 
a  wider  sense  even  than  the  zendavesta.  All 
the  country  between  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the 
south  and  the  Indus  in  the  east,  tlie  Hindu- 
kush  and  Paropamisus  in  the  north,  the  Cas- 
pian gates,  Karnmania,  and  the  mouih  of  the 
Persian  gulf  in  the  west,  is  included  by  Strabo 
(XV.  2)  under  the  name  of  Ariana,  and  Bactria 
i«  thus  called  by   him  •'  the  oruament  of  the 


whole  of  Ariana."     As  the  Zoroastrian  religionj 
spread  westward,  Persia,  Elymais,   and  Mrdia 
all    claimed    for    themselves   the    Arian    title. 
Hcllanicus,  who  wrote  before  Herodotus,  knows 
of  Aria  as  a  name  of  Persia.  Herodotus  (VII.  6'i] 
attests  that  the  Medians  called  themselvrsArli ; 
and   even    for   Atropatene,   the   northernmost 
part  of  Media,  the  name  of  Ariania  (not  Aria) 
has  been   preserved  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus. 
Manu  speaking  of  the  Palava  tribe  of  Ksbatrya, 
who  had  neglected  to  reverence  brahmans,  styles 
them  Dasya,  whether  they  speak  the  language 
of  the  Mlech-cha  or  that  of  the   Arya,  and  the 
people  to  whom  he  there  allu<ies  seem  to  have 
been  Medes  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
As  to  Elymais  its  name  had  been  derived  from 
Ailama,  a  supposed  corruption  of  Airyama. 
The  Persians,  Medians,  Bactrians,  and  Sogdians 
all  Spoke,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo.  nearly 
the  same  language, and  we  may  well  understand, 
therefore,  that  they  should  have  claimed    for 
themselves  one  common  name,  in  opposition  to 
the  hostile  tribes  of  Turan.   {MuUe/\.  LeciitreSy 
p,from  226  to  228.)    And  when,  after  \ears 
of  foreign  invasion  and  occupation,  Persia  rose 
again  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Sassanians  to  be 
a  national  kingdom,  we  find  the  new  national 
kings,  the  worshippers  of  Masdanes,   calling 
themselves,  in  the  inscriptions  deciphered  by 
De  Saoy,     "  Kin^s  of  the  Aryan  and  un-Aryan 
races,"  in  Pehlevi,  Iran  va  Juiran  :  in  Greek, 
Apiavutv    Kac    hvapiaviav — \Muller*9    LtCturei, 
p.  229.) 

West  of  Armenia,  on  the  borders  ©f  the 
Caspian  Sea,  we  find  the  aneieat  name  of  M- 
bania.  The  Armenians  call  the  Albanians 
Jghovan,  and  as^A  in  Armenian  stands  for  r,  or 
or  1,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Bori,  thui  in 
Aghovan  also  the  name  of  Aria  is  contained. 
This  seems  doubtful.  But  in  the  Talleys  of  the 
Caucasus  we  meet  with  an  Arian  raee  speaking 
an  Aryan  language,  the  0«of  Ositthiy  and  they 
call  themselves  Iron.  (Muller'g  JLeeiuret, 
p.  230)  Briefly,  to  recapituate,  the  Ariana 
according  to  Bunsen  (iv.  487)  emigiateil 
out  of  the  country  of  the  sources  of  the  Oxui 
OikoH)  and  Jaxaites,  B.  C  11,000  to  10,000, 
(and  (iv,  491,)  about  B-  C.  7,250  to  $,000, 
the  Arians  separated  into  Kelts,  Armenians, 
Irenians,  Greeks,  Slaves  and  Germana.  Ac 
cording  to  Bunsen  (iii.  584)  the  separation  f»l 
the  Arians  was  prior  to  their  leaving  Sogd-  Thi 
emigration  from  Sogd  to  Bactria,  after  tb< 
separation,  took  place  B  C  5,000,  consequent 
ly  before  the  time  of  Menes.  The  imuii>rra 
tion  into  the  Indus  country  about  B.  C.  4,00< 
and  Zoroasters  reform  in  Bactria  about  tk 
time  of  Menes  or  half  a  century  later.  Bun 
sen  ,iii,  584)  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  B.  0 
5,000  to  4,(»00  ih«  Arians  formed  their  kiii^ 
doms  in  Central   A^ia,   as  far  as    Norlherii 
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Media,    Cabul  and   Candaliar.    B.    C.   4,000  ^  horse,  the  Aswamed'ha,  seemsf  to  haVe   b«ea: 
they  migrated  into  the  Indus  country.  prartised  in  their  religious  rites.  There  are  two 

or  their  history  while  residing  in  the  Pun-  hymns  in  the  Kig  Ycda,  describing  the  rite, 
jab,  we  niuat  senrch  the  Vedas  which  far-  and  which  leave  no  doubt,  that  in.  the  early 
nish   much  informntion   regartting  the    origin    religion  of  the  race,  this  sacrifice,  as  a  burnt 


and  early  state  of  the  races  who  are  now  called 
Hindus.     The  people  among  whom  the  Vedas 
were  composed,  had  evidently  passed  the  no- 
made  stage.     1  hey  had  no  money,  and  their 
wealth  Ciinsiated  of  cattle,  horses,  sbevp,  itoats 
uk&  buffaloes,  and  the  cow  was  the  medium  of 
barter.     By   the  Hig-Veda  (vul.   J,  p.  165  : 
ToL  2,  pp.  121  and  225  ;   and   vol,    8,   pp. 
163,  276,  416  ami  453,)  it  is  evident  that  the 
cow  was  then  not  reverenced  and  that  the  race 
who  eoRiposcd  these  hymns,  were  a  cow-killing 
nnd  bcefieating,  spirit-drinkiog  peoplt* .     Cow- 
atealing  was  a  great  crime.    We  fiud  mention  in 
their  bynma  of  cities  of  commerce,  merchants, 
taiJors,  of  weapons  of  wood  and  iron,  of  chariots, 
of  heralds,  travellers  and  inns  for  their  accom- 
modation, and  even  of  the  vices  of  a  primitive 
eivilization.  Tht-y had  roads  and  ferries;  bullock 
GHrts  and  waggona  ;  they  had  carringes  and  war 
cbariota  drawn  by  horses,  and  the  carriage  was 
i&ade  of  wood  with  brass  wlieels  and  iron  rims 
and    pillars.     It  had   seats  and  awnings,  was 
eaay  going   and  sometimes  inlaid   with   KO^d. 
(Professor  Muller,  Tol  1,  pages  94  and  175  : 
Vol.  2,  pp.  37  and  256.)    Iron  and  steel  were 
in  use,  for  there  is  mention  of  iron  armour,  of 
arrows  tipped  with  steel,  and  Poms  gave  thirty 
pounds  of  steel  to  Alexander.     They  bad    a 
knowledge  of  the  rea  ;  had  halls  of  justice  and 
halls  and  chambers  of  sacrifice,  but  apparent- 
ly no  temples  or  images.     Women  held  a  high 
social  position.     The  Bishi   and  his  wife,  con- 
verse on  equal  terms,  go  together  to  the  sacri- 
fice, and  practice  austerities  together.     Lovely 
maidens    go    in  a  procession,   and    grown  up 
daaghiers   remain   without  reproach   in   their 
Hither'a  honae.     But  we  read  of  drunkenm'ss, , 
polygamy,  (VoL  2,  p,  12)  cheating,   gambling, 
abandoaiog  of  children,  thieves,  courtezans  and 
eKDQchs.     Kakdiirat,  an  illustrious  Bishi  nuir- 
lies  ten    uaters  at  once  v^ol.  2,  p,  17),   and 
poljandrjf   afcms  to  have  prevailed  for  in  an 
alkgory,    Kakshivat  says,  ^'  Aswins,  your  ad> 
airable   (horses)  bore  the  car,  which  you  had 
kmieased,  (first)  to  the  goal,    for  the  sake  of 
kononr,   and  the  damsel,  who   was  the  prize, 
cmie  through  affection   to   >ou   aud  acknow- 
hdgitd  your  (h^sbandship)  sayings  you  are  my 
lords  (Vol.  1,  p.322).'-'Cdlculta  Eeview,  1859. 
Xr.  Wheeler  says   that  the   worship   of  the 
Aryans,  in   the  times  of  their  approaching   the 
ftenjab,  seems  to  have  b^en  simple,  patriarchal, 
!eondunted  by  thefalherof  the  frimily  :  to  have 
a  worship  of  fire,  and  subsequently  they 
unified  the  earth,  sky,  food,  wine,  months, 
1^  day,  night,  and  dawn. —  Hist,  of  India. 
AiDongst  the  Ariau  hindus,  the  sacrifice  of  a 


offering  to  the  gods,  was  had  recourse  to. 
It  was  even  then,  however,  falling  into  disuse, 
and  was  existing  as  a  relic  of  an  astevedic 
peii<>d,  imported  from  some  foreign  region, 
possibly  from  Scythia,  where  animal  victims, 
aiul  especially  horses,  were  oommonly  sacrificed. 
Aud  in  still  hi  ter  times,  the  As  warned 'ha  coih 
sisti'd  iu  certain  ceremonies  ending  in  the 
liberation  of  the  horse,  as  throui^hout  Southern 
lnd*a  is  still  practised  with  a  bull  or  cow^ronny 
of  which  are  met  with  in  every  village,  freed  or 
let  loose  iu  the  name  of  Siva  or  Vishnu. 

At  present,  in  India,  the  native  Arian  races 
hohl  to  the  three  great  religions,  buddhism,  bja- 
manism,  and  zoroastrianism,  and  the  followers 
of  the  Jain  belief  are  all  of  this  race,   many  of 
whom   also,    in   Cashmere,   Aff^^hanistan   and 
Bajputana  have  become  mahomeilana.  AmoD|tst 
the    Arian    races  who   went    to    the    north- 
west, there  are  no  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
the   Saxons   continued  to  offer  haman  sacri- 
fices  after  tkeir   settlement  in  Great  Britain-, 
but  in  their  own  hind  the  immolation  of  cap- 
tives in  bonouz  of  their  gods  was  by  no  means 
uncommon.     The  great  temple  at  Upaal,  in 
Sweden,  appears  to  have  been  especially  dedioat- 
ed  to  Odin»   Thor   and   Frea.     Its  periodical 
festivals  were  accompanied  by  different  degrees 
of  conviviality  and  licence,   in   which  human 
sacrifices  wen  rarely  wanting,  varied  in  their 
number  and  value  by  the  supposed  exigeaey.' 
In  some  cases  even  roval  blood  was  selected 

• 

that  the  imagined  anger  of  the  gods  might  be 
appeased.  In  Scandinavia,  the  authority  of 
the  priest  was  much  grearer  than  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  amonx  the  Anglo'^awm*. 
It  was  his  word  often,  which  deterioined  where 
the  needed  victims  should  be  found.  It  was 
bis  hand  that  inflicted  the  wound,  and  his 
voice  which  said,  *'  I  send  ihee  to  Odin,"  de- 
claring the  object  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  that 
the  gods  might  be  propitiated,  that  there 
might  be  a  fruitful  se^isoii  or  a  successful  war. 
The  tendency  of  the  Arian  race  is  to  form  na- 
tional and  p>liiical  communities,  marry  one 
wife ;  and  worship  one  supreme  and  spiritual 
deity.  The  Turanian  tendency  ia  to  have  little, 
natural  or  political  cohesion — marry  oae  or 
more  wives,  without  much  sentiment,  to  wor- 
ship gods  and  heroes  without  much  idea  of  a 
spiritual  existence,  bexond  that  implied  in  the 
totion  of  ghosts  and  devils.— Tr^e^r*<  Hist 
of  Indiay  p  7.  £^m$en*s  Egypt y  VoL  in,  pp. 
499  /o601  and  VoL  iv.  pp.  40  ^  561.  Prof. 
Max  Mufltr't  Lertitrfs,  pp  69  108  ;  201.  Cal- 
cuila  Review  1859,  hdinhurgh  Revieto,  See 
.  Aria,    Andhra,    Aborigiites,   Greeks  of  Aaia  : 
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Mhlecba,  India,  pp.  310,312,  322:  Hindu, 
Kabul,  pp.  436,  437,  435,  438  :  Kurava,  Abori- 
gines of  Southern  ludia,  Sanscrit,  liiacriptiona, 
pp.  372  :  371,  Pandava,  Sudra,  Sakya  Muni, 
Maliabnrita,  Sarasvati,  Turk,  Yadu,  Yavana. 

ABIA.NA,  (Iran)  the  general  name  for  the 
country  east  of  Persia  and  Media,  as  far  as  the 
Indus.  See  Ariii.  Greeks  of  Asia.  Iran  :-- 
Kabul,  p.  433,  437. 

ARIAN  ABAKHAFASA,  supposed  to  be 
an  Arian  territory  near  Kabul  and  the  Faro- 
pamisus.     See  Kabul,  p,  439. 

ARIAN  COOPANG,  a  town  in  the  south  of 
peninsular  India,  in  long.  79*^  54'  £.  and  lat. 

ARIAN  HINDUS^  See  Hindoo.  India,  p. 
312.     SacrifieA.     Iran. 

ARIAN  LANGUAGES,  See  Aria.  India, 
p.  311. 

ARIAN  MIGRATION,  See  India,  p,  309. 

ARIAN  PALI,  the  Arian  language  in  a  tran- 
sitive state  from  the  old  Arian  tongue. 

ARIA  PALUS,  of  the  aneienis,  is  a  lake 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  ihe  waters  of 
the  Helmund  at  the  southern  extremity  of  its 
course  and  called  the  lake  of  Zarrah  by  Euro- 
peans. This  is  a  contraction  of  Zarrenj,  the 
ancient  capital,  and  this  again  represents  the 
Zarangi  or  Drangi  of  the  Greeks.  In  old  Persian 
books  it  is  called  ''  Daria-Rez«i  or  little  Sea,'* 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Seistan  ^call  it  Me* 
ahila-i-Rustum,  hIso  Meshila-i-Seistan.  Meshila 
merely  means,  in  Arabic,  a  miiddy  swamp.  The 
ordinary  name  of  the  lake  is  Uamiin  or  the  ex- 
panse.— Ed*  Ferritr*8  Journ.  See  Uelmund,  p. 
428-9. 

ARIARATHES  OF  CAPPIDOC I  A,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  killed  Arsaces  I,  B.  C.  254-250, 
the  first  of  the  Arsacidan  kings. 

ARIARIUS,  a  satrap  of  Pbrygia,  whose  son 
Eiythras  was  banished  by  Darius  to  Kislim 
Island.  Nearchus  was  told  that  Erythras  gave 
his  name  to  the  adjoining  sea* 

ARIA  XAKTA,  the  land  of  the  Arians  in 
India.     ^  Hindoo.     India,  pp.  308-9. 

ARIA  VELA.    Maleal.    cetorolQcyailgo 

Cleome  viscosa  :  also  Polanesia  felina,  D.  C. 

ARIDiEUS,  brother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  did  not  succeed  to  Alexander's  kingdom. 

ARIDURUM,YELL1K00D-PASHA.NUM. 
Tam.     Arsenic. 

ARIETI  PANDOO.  Tel.  VeUa  Kal  Tam. 
Plantains.  , 

ARIK-I-GOWGIRD.    ,  <'/    ^  ^       Pees. 

Sulphuric  Acid.     See  Ark. 

ARIKE  on  ARIKELU.  e51l.«e-St».  Pas- 
palum  sciobiculatum,  L- 
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aris.£:ma. 

ARIKELU.       «a-it».     Tel.    Paspalum 

frumentaceum. 

ARIKOTA,  t5aff^fc>.    Tel.    Poivrea 

burghii,  D.  C. — Combretum  decandrum 
233, 


ARIMEDAMU— S.  eO-&tfdp.      VacLellU  < 

I 

farnesiana,  W.  66. 

ARIES.  The  Tauric  and  Hydra  foes,  witk  ^ 
which  Jason  had  to  cuntend  before  be  obtained 
the  fleece  of  Aries,  are  the  symbols  of  the  aun« 
god,  both  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile ;  this 
table  has  occupied  almost  every  pen  of  anti* 
quity,  but  is  clearly  astronomical,  as  the  namta 
alone  of  the  Argha-yai^U,  sous  of  Apollo,  Man^ 
'  Mercury,  Sol,  Arcus  or  Argus,  JupUer,  Bacehtu^ 
dsc.  sufficiently  testify,  whose  Toyage  is  entirely 
celestial.     Toi£%  Rajculhan,  Vol,  I.  p  601. 

ARIG^UM,  a  town  near  the  territory  of  the 
Siah  Posh  Kaffirs,  at  which  the  Greeks  in  their 
advance  on  India  established  a  military  colony. 
See  Kaffir. 

AttlL,  or  AHRE  NUDDY,  runs  near-Sikri 
in  Budaon. 

ARIL  RAMGANGA,  a  small  river  near 
Bareiliy. 

AEtlM,  a  town  in  India  in  lung.  82^31' 
E.  and  Lat.  20°  39'  N. 

AKIMATHEA :  between  Ramleh  and  the 
hill-cotintry,  a  distance  of  about  ei^ht  miles^  is 
the  rolling  plain  of  Arimathea.  This  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  is  one  of 
the  richest  districts  in  the  world.  The  soil  is 
a  dark-brown  loam,  and,  without  manure,  pro- 
duces annually  superb  crops  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley —Taglor's  Saracen,  jp.  62. 

ARlNEBy  a  river  near  Jeypore. 

ARINGHB.'    It.  Herrings. 

ARIPO,  a  town  in  Ceylon  in  long.  80*'  8' 
.E.  and  lat.  8""  30'  N.  Pearl  oysters  are  fished 
up  on  the  banks  near  it.     See  Pearls. 

ARISHTA  NEMI  was  the  near  kinsman  of 
Krishna,  they  being  the  sons  of  Basdeo  and 
Sdmudra,the  eldest  audyoungest  of  ten  brothers, 
of  the  Yadu  race.  These  were  of  Indu  or  Cbandu, 
origin,  and  supposed  to  have  been  bud  dhisi 
poly  and  rists. 

ARlStiTA  PHENILA.  Sans.  Sapindus 
emarginatus.     Soap  nuts. 

ARISHTA  ?   L£NQ  ?  AzadirachU  Indica. 
ARlSi.    Tam.  ^ffi^  husked  grain  of  Oryza 
sativa.— Zi/in.  Rice. 

ARIS^MA,  a  genus  of  the  Aracese  or  Arum 
tribe  of  plants,  A.  gracile  is  mentioned  by  Dr« 
Honigberger  (p.  234)  as  occurring  abundantly 
in  the  Himalayas,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pir 
Panjal  from  the  top  to  the  bottom-  Its  juice  very 
acrid,  the  roots  are  considered  by  the  Hakeems 
to  bean  excellent  remedy  against  every  descrip- 
tion of  animal  poison.  A.  Diaooi  tium    and  A 


ABISTOLOCHIA  INDICA. 


ARIUS  TRUNCATUS. 


tripfajllum  are  introduced  plants. -^i/o/ii^.  p. 
234.  Foiffi,  p.  688. 

ARISTIDA  SETACEA.  linn.  Broom  grata. 

ABISTOLOCHIA,  a  geous  of  the  birihwort . 
tribe,  of  which  Boxburgh  mentions  four  spe- 
cies, bul  Voigt  names  eleven  as  growing  iu 
India.  A.  acuminata  growing  in  many  places 
is  cultivated  as  a  flowering  plant,  for  its  large, 
dark  greenish  purple  flowers.  A.  Anguicida  : 
odoratiasima  :  labiosa ;  cymbifera,  clematitis  : 
fcetens  :  and  brsziliensis  are  introduced  plants. 

Aristolochia  Longa  and  A.  Botunda  natitea 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  Kashmir  are 
found  in  the  medicine  bazars  of  India,  under 
the  names  of  Zuratound  tuwtd  (Fers.  dura%y\on%) 
and  Zmruwund  moodtruj\y Qx%, girdfXOMXL^,)  with 
Anttc^chia  as  the  Greek  name.  Ttie  roots  of 
A«  Longa  are  given  by  the  Hakeems,  in  diseases 
c^  the  womb,  ulcers  and  affections  of  the  gums  : 
the  latter  in  itch,  leprosy,  for  drying  up  sores, 
destroying  lice  and  intestinal  worms,  also  for 
promoting  the  renal  and  menstrual  secretions. 
— A.  Longa,  Zurawand-tuweel,  Ar.  Pers.  occurs 
IB  whitish,  twisted  pieces,  the  size  of  a  finger, 
and  nearly  tasteless.— 0'5^ii^An«Mfy,/7.  568. 

AUISTOLOCHIA  SACCATA,  In  Sikkim, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Teesta,  are  manv  fine  plants, 
but  Dr.  Hooker  especially  noticed  the  Aristo- 
lochia saccata>  which  climbs  the  loftiest  trees, 
bearing  its  curious  pitcher-shaped  flowers  near 
the  ground  only  :  its  leaves  are  said  to  be  good 
food  for  catile.— JjfooX:^,  VoU  II.  f>.  7. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  BHACTEATA.  Rtlz. 
Roxb.  Hi.  490. 


Gandatu    ... 

Kira-mar... 

Worm-killer 

Birihwort 

Cattni'bangha 

Pattra 
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Eng. 

»» 

Saks. 

fi 


Tam. 


Addatinapal^ 
Qadide-gadda 

Purugu  pallay...  Tel. 
Gadide  gadapara...      „ 

Kadopara  ' „ 

OardiGavapu  ...  TVLV, 

A  plant  with  a  persistent  nauseously  bitter 
taste :  grows  on  cultivated  Kround  on  the  Co- 
romandei  coast;  two  of  the  leaves  bruised  with 
water  are  given  as  a  remedy  in  dtHrrhcsa  with 
culic  ;  an  infuaiou  of  the  dried  leaves  is 
deemed  anthelmintic  and  given  in  snake  bites. 
O'Skattabuessj/,  page  568.  Eoxb.  in.  490. 
Foigl,  313.  (hi.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  INDICA.    Linn.  Roxh. 
489. 


A  perennial  twining  plant,  growing  every 
where  in  the  copses  and  jungles  of  4ndia  and 
Ceylon,  flowering  in  the  wet  season,  the  root  is 
like  that  of  ssraapariila,  perennial.  The  root  is 
nauseously  bitter^  and  is  given  as  an  emena- 
gogue,  and  in  paroxysms  of  gout.  It  is  also 
considered  by  the  native  practitioners  to  be  a, 
valuable  remedy  in  the  diarrbo&a  of  children 
proceeding  from  dentition.  The  dose  given  in 
India,  to  an  adult,  of  the  decoction  of  the  root, 
is  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  twice  daily. 
Also  in  native  medical  practice  employed  in 
lues,  as  an  emenagogue,  also  to  procure 
abortion  and  as  an  antidote  to  snake  bites. — 
Roxb.  Hi.  490-1.  Foigt,  813.  CaL  Cat.  Ex. 
1862.  0* Shaughnessy,  p.  568. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  LONGA. 

Zerawand-ut-tawil..ARAB.  |  Birthwort :   loDgeared, 

Aristolochia ^     I  £mo. 

I  Zerawand^biaa    Psaa. 

Is  used  both  in  powder  and  mixture  ;  em- 
ployed as  a  tonic  in  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
brain,  and  especially  in  head^ache.  Dose  9t> 
grains,  price  8».  per  lb. — Oat,  Ew.  18C2. 

ABISTOTLE,  the  tutor  of  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  his  fame^  in  India,  ia  wholly  eonfitied 
io  the  mahomedana^  who  st)le  him  Ajristun. 
His  pupils  and  followers  were  the  bistoriana 
of  India  after  Alexander's  time.  See  India. 
Soylax.     Veda. 

ARITA  also  RITHA.  Mae.  Syn  of  Sa- 
pindus  emargiuatus.  Soap-nut  :  Sapindus 
saponana. 

ARITI  CHETTU,  Musa  paradisiaca,  I.  M. 
sapientum,  R.  i,  6S8.     Ariti  pu,  TsL.   ^^^ 

^^.    the  flower.     Ariti  pundu,    t5(f^<C^oe^- 

the  frnit. 

ARIUS,  a  genua  of  fishes,  of  the  Gangesi 
and  of  the  Malay  and  JaYaneae  seaa^ffom  which 
isinglass  ia  obtained. 

ARIUS  AKIUd.  Buck.  Ham. 

Pimelodus  ariua,  B.  H. 
Ikan  Saladut  Malat. 
„    Surdiidu. 


ni. 

Eahwarmul Beno. 

Oaykhosiea.  .Coob.-Cbin. 
Sac8aiider..t       ...Cyhqh. 

Satasanda „ 

lodian  Birth  wort...  Em  o. 

flampsua Duaa. 

bnvel ff 

laarmel Hind. 

Ishannul... 
Israbel 

^1  via •••  «•«  ■•«  ^^ 

Wallas. Jay. 

Pemmar  anda. . .  Maleal. 
Kadal«a-egam  ...      „ 
Kareioe  Vegon.,,      ^ 


n 


if 


••- 


Hari,  Iswari.. 

Irkamula 

I«ri-Tel 

Isra-bel 

Isar-mel... 
Baksandar  ..• 
Satasanda    . . . 
Perumarandu... 
INilashrnbe  ... 
Dola,  Guvila... 
Govila 

Isara  vera,  or  Chottu  „ 
Telia  &  naila  Iswara  „  ,t 


This  fish  inhabits  the  Gangetic  esttraries  ; 
nearPondicherry,  and  the  estuaries  nearPenang; 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Singapore.  It  is 
1ft.  10  in.  long  ;  forms  an  article  of  food,  and 
...Sans.  I  more  than  any  other  of  the  Siluridce  contri- 
butes to  the  isinglass  of  commerce. — Canior. 

ARIUS  MILITARIS.  Unn, 

Silurus  militaria,  Linn* 
Osteo-geneious,  BUeket' 

This  is  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  inhabits 
the  Corpmandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  the  Gan- 
ges, Irawadi,  and  the  seas  and  estuaries  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Ita  air-vessel  is  preserved 
as  isinelass. — Cantor, 

ARIUS  TRUNCATUS,  Cuv.  and  Val.  This  is 
under  a  foot  iu  length.    It  occurs  in  the  seas  of 
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ABJUNA. 


ABMKGON. 


Penang  and  ifae  Malay  PeDinsulu,  but  is  so  rare 
that  it  furnishes  little  of  the  isinglass  of  Com- 
meroe.— Candor. 
AliIVITA,[T£L.eadtoEugenia  braoteata,  R. 

ARIYAPORIYAN.  Mal.  Aniidesma  bunias. 
'  ARJA.  Hind.  A  class  of  women  mendi- 
cants in  Central  India  respected  for  their  know- 
ledge^ not  their  conduct.  Women,  who  have 
adopted  the  vagrant  life  which  this  class  pursue 
are  never  allowed  any  intimate  intercourse  with 
families.— Afa^o/ifi*«  Central  India,  Vol,  tt. 
p,  193. 

ARJAKAM.    «586-8'o  Ocimum  viscosum.— 

a.  m.  3. 

ARJAN,  Pers.   ^^j]  al»o  Arzhan  and  Ar- 

zhanah  :  according  to  Ouseley,  this  tree  is  a 
species  of  the  Badam-i-Kohi  the  mountain 
almond^  or  Badam-i-Talkh,  the  bitter  almond. 
Its  fruit  is  used  medicinally,  the  wood  for  walk- 
iug-sticka  or  bludgeons  ;  and  the  bark  or  skin 
is  twisted  or  wrapped  about  hovfs,— Ouseley* i 
Travels,  Fol.  /,  p.  806. 

AHJANNA.  H.  A  tribe  of  kuubees  or  culti- 
vators in  W.  India. — Wilson. 

AKJUK.  BsN«  Ocimum  sanctum. 

ARJUN.  Ben.  Pentaptera  arjuna.  P.  ter- 
minalia.  P.  alata.  T.  glabra.— ijo»d. 

ARJUN  MAL,  the  fifth  Guru  of  the  Sikhs, 
born  A.D.  1653,  died  1606.  In  1581.  he 
compiled  the  Adi-Granth,  the  first  sacred  book 
of  the  Sikhs. 

.  AEJUNX,  a  hero  of  Central  India,  He  was 
the  son  of  Pandu  who  was  the  son  of  Yichitra- 
Viria^  the  second  son  of  Santana.  From  him 
descended  this  hero  Aijuna  as  did  hit  brave 
rival  Duryo-dhana,  from  his  elder  brother 
Bhrita-rashtra.  Aijuna  means  white  in  distinc- 
tion to  Krishna,  black.  Aijuna  was  the  friend 
and  favorite  of  Krishna.  Arjuna's  mother  was 
Konti,  one  of  Pandu's  wives,  and  there  were  five 
sons  borii  to  Pandu,  of  his  two  wives,  of  whom 
Aijuna  was  the  most  distinguished.  The  des- 
cendants of  Krishna  and  Arjuna  carried  down 
the  Lunar  line  of  Indian  chieftains,  as  the 
Cuahites  and  Lavites,  from  Gush  and  Lava, 
sons  of  Rama,  carried  down  that  of  the  Sun.  He 
was  expert  in  arms,  and  excelled  in  archery.  He 
appeared  at  the  exhibition  of  arms  held  at  Hasti- 
napur  and  subsequently, disguised  as  a  brahman, 
at  the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi  where  he  gain- 
ed the  day,  and  won  Draupadi,  who  then  became 
the  joint  wife  of  himself  and  four  brothers. 
Aijuna  is  currently  said  to  have  been 
mafVied  to  Subhadra,  sister  of  Krishna,  but  the 
story  is  not  aatbentic.  He  fought  bravely  at 
Kurukshetra,  and  killed  Bhishma,  Jayadratha 
and  Kama.  Much  of  his  latter  history  is  mythi- 
cal»  but  he  and  his  four  brothers  seem  to  have 
died  on  the  Himalayas,  and  his  grandson  Parik- 
shit  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Hastinnpur. 


Aijuna  on  one  occasion  followed  the  horse 
let  loose  on  the  Aswamedha  ceremony,  into  the 
country  of  the  Amazons,  and  was  there  defeat- 
ed by  their  queen  Paramita.— u9uMe/r,  p.  553. 
Wheeler's  History  of  Jndia^  Vol,  i.  See  Indiini. 

Inscriptions,  pp.  376,  389  and  391.  Kasam- 
bi.  Krishna,  pp.  545.  Mahabarata:  Malwa  ; 
Pandu  :  Polyandry  :  Hatna  :  Sikhs. 

ARJUN O.  B£N.  Lagerstrsemia  Reginm. 

ARI,  Teu  Bauhinia  racemosa,  Lam-^  W.  ^ 
A.  912;  B.'parviflora,  R,  tt.  323. 

ARK.     See  Cocoa-nut  Palm. 

ARK.  Sans.  ARKA,  also  AKUND.  Sans. 
Oalotropis  gigantea. 

ARK.  AuAB.  Hind.  Pees.  A  citadel,  or 
smaller  inner  castle  constructed  within  a  larger 
fortress.  It  is  an  Arabic  term  and  sometimes 
pronounced  Arak,  but  more  generally  Ark.  It 
literally  signifies  the  citadel,  and  is  never  used 
to  describe  any  other  fortification.  But,  as 
princes  iu  the  East  generally  lived  in  the  Ark 
the  word  from  thence  often  came  to  be  applied 
to  a  palace,  as  the  Latin  arx^  comprising  the 
palace,  {Devnin^KhancJi) :  and,  that  the  ancient 
kings  placed  their  habitation  in  the  arx  or 
citadel  for  safetv,  we  learn  from  Servius  (in 
Virg.  ^n.  IV.  410.)  *«  Regium  enim  fuit  hahi- 
tare  in  arcibus  propter  tutelam." — Malcolm  t 
History  of  Persia.  Ouseley's  Travels,  Vol.  11^ 
^.18.  Fraser's  Journey  into  Khorasan^  p.  85. 

ARKA.  a  town  in  Kanarah,  where  brah- 
mans  say  Sri  Yeo  the  holy  spirit  is  worshipped. 

ARKA  BANDHU,  a  name  of  Buddha, 
meaning  the  kinsman  of  the  sun. 

ARKALU.     T£L.     Harmala  ruta. 

AR-KANTA.  Benq.  Alangium  hexape- 
talum. 

ARKAIRY,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  77* 
5'  E  and  Lat.  16^  52'  N. 

ARKATOU  BA8ILE0N,  of  the  Greeks,  is 
the  present  Arcot. — S.e  Ara-kadu.  Arcot.  Ka» 
rambar. 

AllKEA  and  Baituro,  rivers  in  Gwalior 
territory.     The  Arkea  runs  near  Neemnch. 

AKKO  OR  URKOW.  Beng.  Curled 
flowered  Calotropis,  Oalotropis  gigantea. 

ARKOLA.  Kashk.  A  poisonous  tree  o^ 
Kashmir  which,  when  green,  blisters  the  hand 
that  touches  it. 

ARLAL-SAMUDER,  a  town  in  India,  in 
Long.  77°  22'  E.  and  Lat.  12°  36'  N. 

ARMAK.    Hind.  Pandanus  odoratissimus. 

ARMEGON,  or  Durguraz-patnam,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  was  an  early  settlement  of 
the  English  from  which  they  removed  to  the 
present  cite  of  the  chief  city,  Madras,  in  about 
1728.  It  is  in  Lat.  14°  1',  N.  Long.  80°  ID, 
E.  It  has  a  shoal  off  it,  of  the  same  name, 
within  which  is  a  safe  roadstead  called  Bluck- 
wood's  harbour. — Eorslmryh. 
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ARMENIA. 


ABMORIAL   BEARINGS. 


AHMENIA.  The  upper  Euphrates  is  near?y 
iu  the  centre  of  that  great  range  of  territory 
called  bj  the  ancients  Armenia,  which  extend* 
ed  eastward  from  that  river  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  again  westward  over  a  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  former  portion  was  almost  universaUy 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Greater,  and  the 
latter  by  that  of  the  Less  Armenia  ;  bnt  both 
were  sometimes  subdivided  into  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Armenia :  a  fourth  division  was  add- 
ed by  Moses  Choronensis  and  others.  This 
last  division,  being  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Buphrates,  constitutes  in  reality  part  of  Ar- 
menia Major ;  while  Armenia  Minor  is  confined 
to  the  country  westward  of  the  Euphrates  and 
is  composed  only  of  the  three  sub-divisions 
above  alluded  to«  Armenia  Major  in  the  time 
of  its  greatest  prosperity,  extended  from  86^ 
50'  to  48^  N.  Lat. ;  and  eastward,  in  one 
direction,  from  38^  to  about  48®  40'  E.  Long, 
with  a  surface  of  nearly  84,756  square  miles 
of  diversified  country.  Strabo  makes  it  200 
Bchoens  long  by  100  wide,  which  would  give  a 
much  greater  superficies.  {/Ab.  xi,  p»  530.) 
The  general  limits  of  this  territory  will  proba- 
bly be  best  understood  by  consiJering  the  Eu- 
phrates to  be  its  western  bound  a  ry  from  Sumei- 
Bat  until  a  few  miles  south  of  Ercingan,  where 
the  boundary  quits  the  river,  and  preserves  the 
direction  of  Taraboztin,  till  it  meets  the  moun- 
tains southward  of  Guroish  Khanah. — (Ool. 
Ckewey'i  EnphrateB  Expedition,  p.  94.)  The 
populations  to  whom  the  term  Armenian  is  now 
applied,  call  themselves  Haik.  Their  chief 
occupaneies  are  the  Turkish  province  of  Erze- 
rum,  and  the  Bussian  district  of  Erivan,  and 
in  £rivan  the  patriarch  resides.  They  are  now 
under  the  sway  of  Russia,  Persia  and  Turkey, 
but  they  are  found  in  all  eastern  countries ; 
37,676  are  in  European  Russia  alone,  and  one 
important  settlement  of  them  is  in  Venice,  that 
of  the  Mechitarlst  monks^  on  the  island  of  St. 
Lasarus.  In  figure,  the  Armenians  have  been 
likened  to  the  Jew,  the  Turk  and  the  Afghan. 
They  evince  great  commercial  aptitude,  and 
are  bankers  and  merchants.  In  Armenia,  how- 
ever, they  cultivate  the  soil.  Before  their  con- 
version they  were  fire  worshippers.  Many  of 
them  now  are  Ncstorians,  some  are  Eomanists. 
The  language  of  the  present  day  has  affinities 
with  the  Iron,  and  Persian,  Arabic,  Syrian 
and  Turk.  General  tradition  and  the  forma- 
tion of  language  point  alike  to  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Arab  and 
Canaanitish  races,  and  there  is  especial  native 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  as  regards  Edom, 
consequently,  also,  the  Phoenicians. —  Latham^ s 
Dneriptive  Ethnology.  CoL  Chetney't  Euphrates 
Exptd.  p.  94.  Bwnen*9  Egfptf  m.  4SL  See 
India,  ^.  p.  309,  814  and  3*27.  Koh.  Sas- 
sanian  kings.  Tigris.  Afghanistan,  p.  312. 
Jews.  Kirman.  Sanskrit.  Iran. 


Ab. 

Khubani 

Hind. 

if 

An                at.                 .    .•• 

1) 

.  Enc. 

Barkuk 

PtRS. 

ft 

Khiib-ani 

f% 

HiMD. 

Bakur-khani ... 

n 

», 

Mishmish 

*r* 

*i 

Jaldara 

PUNJ. 

ARMENIACA  vulgaris.   Lam. 

Prunus  Armeniaca.    Linn, 

Bin-knk 

Taffa  Arinina... 

Common  Apricot.. 

Apricot 

Zard  Ala 

Chulu  ... 

Chinaru 

A  native  of  Kaghan,  China  and  the  West  of 
Asia,  but  grown  in  gardens  of  India.  It  it 
found  also  in  the  Sutlej  vaHey  between  Raropur 
and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  to  1 3,000, 
but  does  not  ripen  above  Shalker  (/.  D.  Can^ 
ningham).  It  is,  there,  a  common  article  of 
food,  and  source  of  wealth.  The  plantain  is  last 
seen  below  Kotgurh,  and  the  mango  near  Ram- 
pur.  The  apricot  is  a  staple  produce  in  Kuila, 
and  common  article  of  food,  they  are  snudi  and 
firm-flesbed,  so  that  they  dry  well.  According 
to  Dr.  ffShauffhneMsy,  this  is  common  about 
villages  in  the  Himalayas,  and  oil  of  the  6nest 
kind  is  made  by  expression  from  the  kerneLs, 
which  are  sold  separately  in  the  bazars  under 
the  name  of  Badam  kohi,  or  •  hill  almonds. 
The  oil  is  clear,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
smells  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  of  which 
it  contains  usually  about  4  per  cent.— 
O'Shanghneny,  paga  222-23.  Boxd.  ii.  501. 
roigt,  200.  Feg.  King,  299.  Clrghom,  Puns. 
Eep.  p.  65,  80. 

ARM£NO-CHALYBES,ofPUny,  occupied 
the  Cuslkdim  territory  of  the  Cbaidees*  See 
Chaldea. 

ARML^S,  are  worn  by  hindus  and  maho- 
medans,  by  men  and  women  ;  of  gold  or  silver, 
ivory,  deer-horn  and  brass,  aome  in  the  form  of 
massive  carved  rings,  some  as  lockets  ;  the  more 
expensive,  worn  by  royalty  are  the  basu-band, 
literally  arm-bind<r.  They  have  been  worn  as 
ornaments^  since  the  most  ancient  times,  like 
earrings,  {Qen.  XXXV,  4:  Ex.  XXXll,  3,  4  .- 
Ho9€a  XI.  18  :  JudgeSy  mtf,  24)  the  tftrimain 
aures  often  of  gold,  like  those  of  the  Ishmaelites. 
But  they  are  often  caskets  containing,  as  with  the 
mahomedans,  charms,  their  tavis  or  like  the 
jaugam  sect  of  hindus,  the  phallio  lifigam. 
These  charms  are  often  worn  round  the 
neck  like  the  golden  bulla  and  leather  torum 
of  the  Roman  youth  or  as  in  Pro  v.  vi,  21, 
and  most  women  have  frontlet  oiuaments  such 
as  are  alluded  to  in  Deut.  vi.  8.  See  Taisam. 
TaviZi.  Fbyllactery. 

ARMORE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  72'' 
52' E.  and  Lat.  2r2rN. 

ARMORIAL.  BEARINGS  belong  to  the 
east  and  were  little  known  till  the  period  of 
the  Crusades.  The  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were 
distinguished  by  the  animals  ou  their  banners, 
and  the  sacred  writings  frequently  allude  to 
the  *'  Lion  of  Judah."  The  peacock  was  a 
favourite    armorial   emblem    of    the   Rajpoot 
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AH^rOUR. 


AHICT. 


warrior ;  it  is  the  bird  sacred  to  their  Mars 
(Kumara^y  as  it  was  to  Juno,  his  mother,  in  the 
west.  The  feather  of  the  peacock  is  used  to 
decorate  the  turban  of  the  Bajpoot  and  the 
warrior  of  the  Crusade,  adopted  it  from  the 
)\indu  through  the  Saracens.  .  ^'  Le  paon  a 
toujoursetei'  efobleme  de  la  noblesse.  Ptusieurs 
chevaliers  ornaient  leurs  casques  des  plumes  de 
Get  oiseau  ;  un  grand  nombre  de  families  nobles 
ie  portaient  dans  leiir  blazon  ou  sur  leur 
dmier  ;  quelquesuns  n'en  portaient  que  la 
queue.— /See  Art  Afntoim,  Diet*  de  V  aneien 
Hegime,  TocTs  Bajasthan,  Vol.  L  p.  137. 

ARM08IA  DASTCARPA. 

Tfaitwajee Burk  . 

ThiB  tree  is  found  here  and  there  widelj  soat- 
iered  in  the  Swar  and  other  forests  north  of 
Toungkoo.  The  wood  is  red,  and  equivalent 
to  totiho^^nj.-'-^MeOleiland. 

ARMOUK.  In  South-eastern  Asia  samples 
of  the  armour  and  arms  which  have,  been  in 
use,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  can  every 
dftj  be  seen,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  1851, 
there  was  a  display  of  many  actually  worn  in 
Tndia  at  the  present  day  ;  such  as  chain  and  scale 
armour,  both  for  man  and  horse,  helmets  and 
shields,  spears,  battle-axes,  bows  and  arrows, 
with  daggers  in  every  variety.  There  was  a 
sword  formed  of  two  blades,  and  another  in 
which  pearls  were  let  into  the  cetitt-e  of  its 
blade.  Among  the  daggers  was  one  with 
daggers,  one  within  another  all  of  hard  steel, 
with  the  line  of  junction  so  beautifully 
welded  fts  to  be  hardly  percef>tible  even 
with  a  magnifier,  also  a  dagger^  most  nicely 
brought  into  juxa-position,  but  which  on 
striking  separated  into  five  blades.  The  twist- 
ing of  gun -barrels  and  the  damasks  of  their 
blades  of  sttel  have  be^n  imitated  in  India  and 
beiiutiful  spedmens  were  sent,  chiefly  by  the 
native  prinoes  of  thd  north-west  of  India,  from 
Futteala  to  Sind,  as  well  as  from  the  central 
government  of  Hyderabad.    Near  Hyderabad 


The  long  cutand-thmst,  like  the  ^i 
Ferrara,  is  not  ancommon  ;  nor  the 
or  double-edged  sword.  The  matchlocks 
of  Lahore  and  Rajputanah  are  often  higl 
polished  and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl 
gold  :  those  of  Boondi  are  the  best.  For 
ahield,  the  'rhinoceros  hide  offers  the 
resistance,  and  is  often  ornamented 
animals,  beautifully  painted,  and  enamelled  il 
gold  and  silver*  The  bow  is  of  baffalo-faom,  aa4^ 
the  arrows  of  reed,  and  barbed  in  a  variety  aP 
fashions,  as  the  crescent,  the  trideni,  thy 
snake's  tongue,  and  other  faneiful  forma.  TW 
custom  of  engraving  incantations  or  reraes  «f 
the  koran  on  iveapon  is  Eastern,  thence  adopted 
by  the  mahoinedan,  aa  well  as  the  nae  of  phyw 
lacteries.  The  name  of  the  goddess  guarding^ 
the  Rajput  tribe  is  often  inscribed,  and  an  ear* 
tire  eopy  of  the  Bhagvat  GUa  has  been  takeft 
from  the  turban  of ^  a  Rtgpoot  killed  in  action  e 
in  like  manner  the  mabomedans  place  therein, 
the  korcm.  The  devotions  of  the  R<gpoot  are  stSI 
paid  to  his  arms,  as  to  his  horse*  He  swears  '  bf 
the  steel,'  and  prostrates  himself  before  his  d^ 
fensive  buekler,  his  lance,  his  sword,  or  his  dag- 
ger. The  worship  of  the  sword  (asi)  prevailed 
amongst  the  Scythic  Gretaei  and  ia  described 
exactly  by  Herodotus.  To  Dacia  and  Thraoa^ 
it  was  carried  by  Getie  colonies  from  tkv 
Jaxartes,  and  fostered  by  these  lovers  of  liber* 
ty  when  their  hordes  overran  Europe  The 
worship  of  the  sword  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
by  the  Getic  Atila,  with  all  the  accompani- 
ments of  pomp  and  place,  forms  an  admirable 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Rome  ;  and  had  Gibbon  witnessed  the  worship 
of  the  double-edged  sword  (khanda)  by  the 
price  of  Mewar  and  all  his  chivalry,  he  might 
have  further  embellished  his  animated  aeoonnt  of 
the  adoration  of  the  scymitar,  the  symbol  of 
Mars.— y'oe/'a  Rajaiihan,  Vol.  i.  p.  616,u.  63a. 
Royfe.     ArU  of  India,  469.  £xh.  of  1 851. 

ARMY.    The  Army  of  India,  up  till  the  year 
1858,  when  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  assum- 


in  the  Dekkan,  valuable  aword  blades  are  made  i  ed,  from  the  East  India  Company,  direct   con* 


at  Kona  Samudram  :  and  at  the  Lsngar  festi 
val  of  the  Nabobs  on  which  occasion  all  the 
troops  file  past,  men  with  bows*  and  arrows  in 
qnivers,  with  jayelinSy  lances,  pistols,  muskets, 
aticient  forms  of  wetrpons  and  new,  may  ail  be 
seen 4  with  quilted  doublets,  chain  and  steel 
armour  on  them,  with  steel  and  chain  armour 
and  gold  and  silver  trappings  on  horse  and 
camel  and  elephant.  No  Indian  prince  or  ehief 
is  without  his  silleh  JtAanah  or  armoury,  and 
a  Rajput  prince  can  pass  hours  in  viewing 
and  arranging  hiaarms.  Every  favorite  weapon, 
whether  sword,  matchlock,  spear,  dagger,  or 
bow,  has  a  distinctive  epithet.  The  sirohi,  or 
slightly-curved  blade,  is  formed  like  that  of  the 
Damascus,  and  throughout  Rajpootana,  is  the 


greatest  favorite  of  all   the  variety   of  sabres.  |  horsemen,   styled 
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trol  of  that  country,  was  composed  of  European 
Cavalry  principally  from  the  Army  of  Britain  ; 
Native  Cavalry  recruited  amongst  the  peo- 
pie  of  Indisy  and  officered  and  drilled  like 
European  Regiments  by  natives  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  but  with  fewer  officers  ;  and  of  other  Re- 
giments of  native  Cavalry,  also  raised  amongst 
the  natives  of  India,  but  with  still  fewer  Eu- 
ropean officers^  generally  only  a  Command- 
ant and  Adjutant.  The  last  were  usually  styled 
Irregular  Cavalry,  they  were  contractors,  sup- 
plying their  own  horses,  horse  furniture  and 
horse  food,  and  were  classed  as  sillahdars  and 
bargirs,  according  as  they  were  owners  of 
horses  or  servants,  for  certain  sillahdars  had  the 
privilege  of  supplying  two  or  more  horses  and 

The  Artillery, 


"  assami," 


ABMT. 


ARKOD£. 


litk  horse  and  foot,  were  wholly  servitnts  of 
fte  BMt  India  Company,  the  whole  of  the 
«fioen  and  the  aol«lers  of  the  European  Artillery 
being  naiiTet  of  BogUnd,  but  the  nsttive  Arlil- 
leiyt  horse  and  foot,  ealled  the  Kali  or  black 
lluop,  and  Golandns,  were  recruited  from 
Moogat  the  aame   classes  of  natives  as   sup- 

eed  the  native  cavalry   and  native  infantry, 
e  lufantiy,  similarly  to  the  cavalry,  were  in 
Ipart  the  aerVauts  of  the  Company,  and  in  part 
eofflpoaed  of  British  ReKimeitts   taking  a  tour 
of  duty  in  India  :  in  part,  also,  they  were  na- 
tive regiments  of  foot,  regular  and  irregular, 
the  last  generally   local    corps,   such  as  the 
Goorkha   battalions,   the   Nair  Brigade,   and 
.serving  ia  their   own  locality.     These  troops 
were  arrauged  in  the  three  commands  of  Ben- 
pi,  lladims  snd  Bombay,  and  their  numbers 
»  times  of  peace   and   war,  varied  between 
130,000  and   3o0,000    armed    men.    ready 
for  war.     In  the  Bengal  Native  Army,  there 
were   mahomedans,    but    the    bulk    of    the 
tddiery  were  hindua,  many  of  them  of  the 
hrahminical  and  chetrya  castes,  brave,  buoyant 
aad  jannty,  but  proud,  vain   and  conceited. 
The  Madras  Native  Cavalry  were  almost  entire- 
ly mahomedans  with  a  few  Mahrattas,  from 
Bear  Arcot ;  their  Native  Infantry  was  about 
t'5tha  mahomedans  and  8-6ths  hindus,  chiefly 
8adras  with  a  mere  sprinkling  of  higher  or 
kver  eastea,  aad  Christiana  :  while  the  Bombay 
Amy  was  reernited  partly  in  Northern  India 
from  the  same  men  as  the  Bengal  Armyt  partly 
(mn  the  Mahrattas  of  Maharashtra  and  bad  a 
•phakliog  of  Jews,  low  caste  men  and  Chris- 
tians.   The  dnties  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
Native  Armies^  were  chiefly  amongst  people 
ipeaking  their  own  tongues,  but  the  Madras 
wldier,  took  the  entire  duties,  of  Borneo,  Singa- 
poR,  Malacca^  Penang,  the  Andamaos ;   Moul<- 
■eia,  Rangoon,  Prome,  Theyet  Myo  and  Tong- 
koo,  sad  often  held  Aden,  Khyouk  Phyo,  Can- 
too,  and  Hongkong.  The  Engineers  were  officer- 
ed by  natives  of  England,  but  had  under  them, 
a  isige  body  of  native  sappers  and  miners  who, 
ia  Madms,  were  Tamul  Sudras,  Christians  and 
Pariahs.     In  1857,  however,  the  regnlar  Na- 
tive Army  of  Bengal,  composed  of  hindoos, 
sad   mahomedans,   recruited    mostly    in   the 
liorth  West  Provinces,  rebelled  and  revolted 
from  iis  allegiance  to  the  British,  and  it  took 
all  1858, 1 859,  and  much  of  i860  to  subdue 
tk  mutineers,    and  restore  order,  for  many, 
chiefs  and  races  rose  in  succession  and  had  to 
l«  pat  down  by  arms.     A  few  regiments  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  also  failed,  but  one  of  these, 
Ike  21st  B.  N.  Infantry  had  formed  part  of  the 
Rfjment  of  the  Peshwah,  Baji  Row,  command- 
ai  by  Captain  Pott,  and  had  come  over  to  the 
Company  during  the  middle  of  the  battle  that 
ewaed  on  the  attack  on  theResidency  atPoonab, 
mi  the  soldiery  of  that  corps  bad  continued,  as 


in  the  Peshwah *s  times,  to  be  reernited  in  North- 
em  India.  Erom  1858,  the  entire  European 
soldiery  of  India,  became  formed  from  British 
I  Corps,  amongst  whom  those  previously  belong- 
ing to  the  £ast  India  Company  were  enrolled, 
and  great  reductions  were  then  made  amongst 
the  regiments  of  native  infantry^  and  their  organ- 
ization changed  from  the  regular  to  an  irregu- 
lar system, »-  e,,  with  fewer  European  Officers  ; 
by  degrees  nearly  all  the  native  artillery,  were 
eliminated  and  Europeans  alone  left  in  this 
arm  of  the  service.  These  changes  were  carried 
out  during  a  period  of  several  years,  and  as  the 
ultimate  effect  is  not  yet  perceived,  it  may  be 
well  to  indicate  in  what  respects  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Native  Army  differs  from 
that  of  the  one  that  passed  from  the  scene. 
All  the  reasons  that  led  the  Government  to  give 
so  decided  a  preference  to  the  '^Irregular^system 
are  not  known,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  princi- 
pal was  the  noble  and  loyal  behaviour  of  the 
Goorka  and  Punjab  Irregular  Regiments.  These 
regiments, however,  had  no  sympathy  or  feelings 
in  common  with  the  '*  revolters,"  who  were  men 
of  otiier  countries  and  religions  to  themselveSf 
and  other  Irregular  Regiments,  composed  of  men 
of  the  same  caste  and  country  as  the  rebellious 
sepoys,  such  as  the  Gwalior,  Kotah  and  othei 
contingents,  did  mutiny,  and  join  with  the  men 
of  the  Regular  Army  in  their  attempts  to  throw 
off  the  British  rule.  Again,  it  may  be  ques* 
tioned  whether,  if  the  oeik  and  Goorka  Regi- 
ments had  been  officered  on  the  Regular  sy  stem» 
they  would  not  have  been  even  more  efficient 
than  they  proved  themselves  to  be.  Difference 
of  caste  only  was  not  sufficient  to  deter  the 
hindoos  from  joining  in  revolt  with  the  maho- 
medans of  the  same  regiment  who  were  in  daily 
communication  with  each  other*  Indeed,  the 
mahomedans  from  the  North  West  frontier  look 
upon  the  mahomedans  of  the  Central  Provinces 
as  "  hindooised  mahomedans."  In  1858,  the 
Punjab  Government,  acting  ori  the  principle  of 
divide  et  impera  ordered  that  certain  regiments 
about  to  be  laised  in  that  province,  should  be 
organised  "  in  companies"  of  diff'erent  castes, 
Seiks,  Punjabees,  Dogras,  Pathans,  and  others. 
The  tiumber  of  officers  now  attached  to  Irregu- 
lar Regiments  is,  however,  still  ^y  nearly  as 
great  as  Ihe  average  number  or  officers  that 
were  usually  present  with  the  old  Regular 
Regiments  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

ARODANA  ;  this  name,  as  lord  of  India,  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  in  the  Karli  Caves. 
It  is  in  Pali  and  about  A.  D.  176  or  according 
to  Dr.  Wilson  B.  D.  643. 

ARNIYA,  a  dialect  of  the  Dardu  language, 
spoken  by  the  Dards  in  Yasan  and  Chitral. 
See  Dards. 

ARNODE,  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of  penin- 
sular India,  in  Long.  74°  50'  E.  and  Lat.  23° 
54' N. 
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AROMATIC  BARKS. 


AROMATIC  BARKS. 


ABNOOTMUNGALUM,  a  town  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  India  in  Long.  78° 
58'  E.  and  Lat.  9°  45'  N, 

ARNOTTO. 


Lutkun  ?    ...  Ben.  Hin. 

Kisree  ? BoM. 

Kuppa  Manhala  ?     Can. 
Otieaan  also  Rokoe,  DcT. 

Annatto     Eno. 

Annotto •    ...  ^ 

Rooou       Fa. 

Roucou     ...  Fb.  of  Am. 


Orlean Qsa. 

Qawpurgee     ...     Hind. 
Orellana       ...    It.  For. 
Terra  Orellana    ,,      ,, 
Kurungoo-munga?  Mal. 
Kaha-Gaha...  ...     SiNO. 

Kuragii-manjal  ?...Tam. 
Jafra??     Tel. 


The  plant' producing  Arnotto,  called  also 
anatto,  and  aiiotta,  the  Bixa  or^eUanUt  is  now 
naturalised  in  India,  Burmah  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  but  its  native  country  is  Cayenne, 
from  which  it  has  spread  intothe  hottest  parts  of 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  gives  its  name  to  the  Bay  of  Annatto,  on 
the  North  of  Jamaica.  It  is  likewise  grown  at 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Tongataboo,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Peru,  Zanzibar.  The  Arnotto  is  a  thick  extract 
obtained,  it  is  said,  from  the  seeds  as  well  as 
from  the  soft  sticky  rind  of  the  plant,  and  it  is 
met  with  in  commerce  of  two  sorts.  Flag  or 
Cake  Arnotto,  is  furnished  almost  wholly  by 
Oayenne,  from  which  it  is  brought  to  England. 
A  superior  kind  called  Roll  Arnotto,  is  a 
harder  and  more  concentrated  extract.  In 
Burmah  dyers  obtain  a  red  dye  from  its  fruit. 
In  England  dyers  obtain  the  red  colour  called 
aurora,  and  the  liquid  sold  under  the  name  of 
Nankin  dye  is  a  solution  of  Arnotto  in  potassa 
and  pure  water.  A  solution  is  also  made  in 
alcohol,  and  used  in  varnishing  and  lacquering  : 
in  Britain  it  is  used  for  giving  more  or  less  of 
an  orange  cast  to  the  simple  yellows  ;  as  an  in- 


gredient in  varnishes.  The  oonsamption  of 
Arnotto  in  great  Britain  has  greatly  increased 
of  late  years.  Formerly,  it  amounted  to  but 
little  more  than  50,0001bs.  in  later  years,  the 
imports  have  been  as  follows : — 


Tons. 

Retained  Home  for 
conBamption.  ^ 

• 

1847 
8 
9 

1850 

138 

119 

27 

72 

125 
85 
17 

••• 

In  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  where 
many  good  specimens  of  fruits  and  seeds  were 
exhibited,  a  specimen  of  cake  Arnotto,  of  a 
thick  pasty  consistence,  prepared  by  macerating 
the  seeds  gave  an  orange  colouring  matter. 
It  is  used  as  an  ingredient,  for  tinginig- 
cheese  and  butter^  to  which  it  imparts  vari- 
ous shades  of  colour  from  yellow  to  ren 
and  it  is  also  mixed  with  chocolate,  oils, 
spirits  and  varnishes  as  a  colouring  material. 
Arnotto  dissolves  in  milk  and  is  diffused  in  the 
milk  previous  to  its  manufacture  into  oheeae 
and  butter.  The  Spaniards  color  their  soups, 
deeming  it  wholesome  and  stomachic-  Arnotto 
is  soluble  in  alkalies,  by  which  means  it  is  fixed 
to  silk  or  wool.  The  colour  obtained  from 
fresh  pods  of  the  plant,  is  so  superior  to  that 
of  either  the  flag  or  cake  Arnotto  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  method  of  preparing 
these,  which  is  by  a  great  degree  of  heat  and 
fermentation,  is  injurious  to  the  colour; — Masom, 
Simmondt.  M,  B,  Jur.  ReporU,  Tomlimon, 
Birdwood*8  Bombay  ProducU*  Pooled  SialisiieB 
of  Commera. 


AROMATIC  BARKS,  roots  and  seeds,  spices  and  condiments  are  found  in  every  basar 
in  South  Eastern  Asia,  are  found  in  every  bazar,  for  domestic  use,  and  some  of  them  are  largely 
exported.     The  following  are  the  better  known  : — 


Botanical  Name. 

Allium  sativum 
Archangelica  officinalis 
Cassyta  iilifdknis 

Cicca  disticha 

Chavica  Roxburghii 

Crocus  sativus 

Curcuma  longa 

Cinnamomnm  iners 

Citrus  bergamia 

Carum  carui 

Coriandmm  sativum 

Cuminum  cyminum 

Capsicum  annuum 
„      baocatum 
„      grossum 


English. 


Part  used. 


••• 

a .•  ... 


...The  bulb. 
„    root. 


...Garlic 

...Angelica... 

...Capsicum,   Bird  pepper,  large  bell 

pepper,  shrubby.         ...  ...The  plant. 

...Long  leaved  ('icca  ...  «••        Fruit. 

...L^ng  pepper...  ...  ...Dry  unripe  fruit. 

...Saffron  Crocus.      ...  ...         The  rhizome. 

...Turmeric    ...  ...  ...The  leaf. 

...Cinnamon  ...  ...         The  bark. 

...Bergamot  Citron  ...  ...The  fruit  and  rind. 

...Caraway  ...  ...         The  fruit. 

...Coriander      ...  •••  •••    »9       «> 

••Cumin  ...  .    ...  ft       i> 

...Common  Capsicum 

...Bird  pepper 

...Large  Capsicum,  Bell  pepper 
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... 
...  .•• 

••• 
...  ... 

•••    n         i» 

•••  »         »» 

•••     »;  V 


... 


ARNA. 


ARN£E. 


Botanioal  Name. 


English. 


Fart  used. 


...Shrubby  Capsicum,  Guinea  pepper. The  fruit. 


..• 


Capsicum  fraieseens 
,,       minimum 
,,       nepalensis         ..  Nopal  chillies m. 
ABniottlum  panmorium    ...Indian  fennel  seed  ... 
Gareinia  purpurea 
Garuga  pinnata 

Mangifera  Indica  ...Man^^o 

Mentha  piperita 

pulegium 

aativa 

▼iridis 


*» 


...Mango 
..  Peppermint 
...Pennyroyal. 
...Tall  red  mint. 
...Spear-mint. 


••• 


Moringa  pterygoaperma  ...Horse  radish  tree 


Myrifltica  fragrans 
Nan  hex  asafcetida 
Nigeila  sativa 
Oeymum  basilieum 
Pimpinella  anisum 
Ptychotis  ajowan 
Biyllanthus  emblica 
Piper  nigrum 

Rosmaiinua  officinaliti 
Salvia  officinalis 

,,      adarea 
Saturqa  hortensis 
montana 


.«.Maoe  and  Nutmeg 

...Asafoetida 

...Small  fennel  flower 

...Sweet  Basil. 

...Anise 

...Ajwain 

••.£mblic  Myrobalan 

...Black  pepper 

...White 

...Bosemary 

...Sage 

...  Clary 

...Summer  savory.... 

...Winler       „ 

...Mustards 


>> 


••• 


••• 


Sinapis  tps. 

Spondias  mangifera 

Trigonella  fcenum-grsecum. Fenugreek 


Tamariiidua  Indica 
Thymus  rnlgaria 

„         citriodorus 
Vanilla  planifolia 
Vitex  bicolor 
Zingiber  officinalis 


...Tamarind 
...Thyme 
...Lemon  thyme. 
... Vanilla 

. . . 
...Ginger 


Aromatic  barks  of  Laurineae,  the  Oulit- 
Uwang^  Massof^  Sintne,  art  articles  of  com- 
merce in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  are  but 
imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  ,The  traveller 
should  embrace  the  opportunity,  when  it  occurs, 
of  seeing  the  bark  collVcied,  and  of  obtaining 
aothentic  specimens  of  it,,  and  of  the  tree  yield- 
ing it.  There  are  several  kinds  of  aromatic 
roots  found  in  Malabar,  the  products  of  various 
species  of  Curcuma^  Zingiber,  Costus,  Kemp- 
foeria,  &c.,  M.  C.  C. 

A  ROOD  A.    Tam.  Bup. 

AROON.  Ben.  Rubia  munjistha. 

AROONA  CHITRACA.  Sans.  Plumbago 
mtea. 

AROOSHA  OB  CHITTAGONG  FIBRE, 
CaUieat*pa  cana,  is  prepared  in  Chittagong 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  plant,  Callicarpa 
cana  is  one  of  the  Verbenacese.— £oy^6. 

ARNA.  Turk.  A  natural  bed  of  a  river. 
ABNA.    Sans.  A  wild  male  buffalo.     AR- 
NI|  female.    Also  a  forest  dried  cowdung. 


t** 


••• 


»••  » 


»> 


'••  ft 


i» 


It 


rind. 


••. 


••« 


...Bipe  fruit. 

Unripe  fruit,  fresh  and  preserved 
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ARNAKUNDA  oe  VARANGAL.  a  town 
in  ancient  Telinp:ana,  probably  Warangal,  about 
70  miles  from  Hyderabad. 

ARNA  MANOPONDU.     Tam.  Sida  acuta- 

BURM. 

ARNATTA  TREE.  Eng.  Bixa  orellana. 
See  Anotto;  Dyes. 

ARNEE.  Three  towns  are  so  called  in  India, 
one  in  Long.  77°  58^  E.  and  Lat.  20^  8'  N., 
another  in  Lon?.  79°2l'E.,  and  L'.9°45'N. ;  and 
the  third  in  'Long.  80°  9'  E.  Lat.  13°  9'  N. 
This  last  is  situated  in  the  collcctorate  of  Chin- 
gleput,  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  is  slill 
celebrated  for  the  muslins  it  produces,  though 
the  first  kinds  are  now  only  manufactured  to 
order.  The  Arnee  colored  muslins  for  ladies* 
dresses  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1856  were  considered  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion, and  were  of  a  quality  very  far  superior  to 
that  which  is  generally  made  for  sale.  A  piece 
of  Arnee  muslin,  priced  Rupees  122|,  attracted 
much  attention  aud  praise-    The  fineness  and 
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delicacy  of   its  texture  afforded  clear  proofs  of  |  rounded,  and  on  which   the  inhabitants  of  the 


what  the  Native  workman   can   achieve  under 
adequate  inducement. — if.  B.  Jur.  Rep. 

ARNEE  SULLAH.     See  Cloths. 

ARNELLI  PULLUM.  Tam.  Cicca  disticha. 

ARONB,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  77°  80' 
E.  and  Lat.  24°  26'  N. 

A  ROBE,  ofi  ALORE,  was  the  capital  of 
Sind  in  remote  antiquity  :  a  bridji^e  over  the 
stream  which  branched  from  the  Indud,  near 
Dura,  is  almost  the  sole  vestige  of  the  capital 
of  the  Sogdi  of  Alexander.  On  its  site  the 
shepherds  of  the  desert  have  established  an 
extensive  hamlet ;  it  is  placed  on  a  ridge  of 
siliceous  rock,  seven  miles  east  of  the  insular 
Bukkur  and  free  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Indus.  The  Soda  tribe,  a  powerful  branch  of 
the  Pramara  face,  has  ruled  in  these  countries 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  to  a  very  late  period 
they  were  lords  of  Oomrasocmra  in  which 
division  was  Arore.— (7b<i;  Vol.  I.  p.  42.) 
According  to  Burlon,howeyer,  its  site  is  4  miles 
east  of  the  Indus  at  Sukk«r  and  Eori.  Sehl  and 
his  capital  were  known  to  Abul  Fazil,  though  he 
was  ignorant  of  its  position,  which  he  transfer- 
red to  Debeil,  or  Dewul,  the  modern  Tatta- 
This  indefatigable  historian  thus  describes  it : 
''  In  ancient  times  there  lived  a  raja  named 
Sehris  (Sehl),  whose  capital  was  Alore^  and  his 
dominions  extended  north  to  Cashmere  and 
south  to  the  ocean."  Sehl,  or  Sehr,  became  a 
titular  appellation  of  the  country,  its  princes, 
and  its  inhabitants,  the  Sehrai.  Alore  appears 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Si- 
gertis,  conquered  by  Menander  of  Bactria.  Ibo 
Haukul,  the  Arabian  geographer,  mentions  it ; 
but  a  superfluous  point  in  writing  has  changed 
Arore  into  Azore,  or  Azour,  as  translated  by  Sir 
W.  Ousely.  D'Anviile. mentions  it;  but,  in  igno- 
rance of  its  position,  quoting  Abulfeda,  says, 
en  grandeur  *'  Azour  est  presque  comparal)l«*, 
a  Mooltan."— roi/'t  Rajaiihan,  Vol.  I.  p,  42. 
Scinde,  Vol.  I,  p.  166. 

ARPALLY,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  74^ 
5B'  K.  and  Lat,  17°  12'  N. 

AROSIS,  a  river  mentioned  by  Nearchus, 
supposed  to  be  the  Kheirabad  river,  the  AU-i- 
Shirin  of  Timnr's  expedition.     See  Hindyan. 

AROSTIGMA  BENGALENSE,  Miguel, 
Syn.  of  Ficus  Bengalensis — Linn- 

AROSTIGMA  EELIGIOSUM,  Miguel, 
Syn.  of  Vicus  religiosa. — LIkh. 

ARPHAKHSADor  ARRAPAICHITIS,  i.  e., 
the  primeval  land  of  the  Kusdim  (Chaldees), 
the  frontier  mountaina  of  Armenia  towards 
Assyria*  The  Arphaxad  of  scripture  is  the 
diatdriot  of  Arrapakhitis,  and  was  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  settlement  and  reminiscences 
of  the  race  of  Abraham.  It  is  one  of  the  south- 
irestern  slopes  of  the  mountain  range,  by  which 
Vhe  primeval  seat  of  the  human  race  was  sur- 


northern  plains  took  refuge  in  their  flight  It 
is,  however,  to  that  half  of  it,  to  the  westward 
of  their  original  residence,  that  the  Semitic 
races  as  a  body  resorted,  and  tliesa  settlers, 
who  became  so  prominent  a  feature  in  history, 
Buccessfully. advanced  westward  from  Arphaxad 
the  starting  post  of  the  Abrahamitio  remiais- 
cences.  According  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Ar- 
phaxad was  the  son  of  Shem^  and  lived 
215  years  before  Abraham's  immigratioD.— - 
Chevalier  Bunseu^iii,  p.  Z6l,  Cheine^'i  Eup^ 
hraiei.     See  Ueber.  Lud  or  Ludi. 

ARPPANA.  in  Ceylon  Buddhism,  the 
superior  form  of  Samadhi  reatrainL 

ARPESI.  Amongst  the  Tamuls,  the  7tb 
month  of  the  Solar  >ear,  answering  to  the 
Hindu  month  Cartiga  during  which  the  snn  ia 
in  the  sign  Tula. — E.  fFarren.  Kala  Sauhita. 

ARPOOKOTAY,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
78°  lO'E.  andLat.  9°85'N. 

ARRA.  Lhopa.  Arrack  prepared  from  Chong, 

ARBACK.     EfTo. 
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Like  the  word  alcohol,  in  Europe,  Arrack 
is  a  term  applied,  in  most  parts  of  India, 
and  the  Indian  Islands,  to  designate  every 
sort  of  spirituous  liquor,  however  obtain- 
ed. The  use  of  intoxicating  fluids  and 
drugs  is  considered  by  mahomedans  to  bo 
forbidden  by  the  Koran,  but  its  words  admit 
of  a  difl'erent  interpretation.  In  Chapter  II. 
Mahomed  tells  his  followers  that  people  ''.will 
ask  thee  conoerning  wine,  and  lots :  Answtr^ 
in  both  there  i?  great  sin,  and  also  something 
of  use  unto  men,  but  their  sinfulness  is  greater 
than  their  use.  In  Chapter  XYI,  entitled  the 
Bee,  Muhomed,  giving  proofs  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, says,  and  of  the  fruit  of  palm  trees,  and  of 
grapes,  ye  obtain  an  inebriating  liquor,  and 
also  (£Ood  nourishment."  Indeed,  the  quantities 
of  these  spirits  used  in  all  eastern  countries  is 
very  great,  and  there  is  much  open  drunken- 
ness. Bmt  the  bulk  of  the  Asiatic  xaoea, 
Arab,  Persian,  Hindi,  Burman,  Malay,  Siamese^ 
Buddhists,  Christians,  Mahomedans,  and  Hin- 
dus are  spirit  abstineuts.  This  is  equalized  by 
the  great  qtiantiiies  of  food  articles  which  they 
consume,  a  grown  man  eating  daily  two,  three 
and  four  pounds  of  solid  farinaceous  food.' 
Recently  a  hospital  physieiaii),  as  an  argtittk^nt 
against  teetotallers  says,  he  is  as  active  as 
most   men,  driving  daily  10   miles^   walking 
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dwiog  ikree  hours,  aud  working  very  hard  for 
tboat  aix  hoiin  daily  at  head  work.     His  daily 
diet,  irreapectif  e  of  fermented  liquors,  eonsiets 
ef  two  egga,  three  ounces  of  milk,  a  third  of  a 
pound   a  oodced  meat,  one  potato  the  siEe  of 
ID  egg,  two  ounees  of  bread,  a  trifling  amount 
ef  butter  aad  sttgar^  and  an  ounce  of  cheese, 
ia  all  about  1 5  ounces  per  day,  and  he  asks 
whetiier  any  teetotaller  oan  do  the  same,  taking 
tea,  eoffse,  and  water  ad  libitum :  only  other  diet 
ia  tight  wine*    Although  hindns  and  mahome- 
dans  and  budhista  are  by  their  religions  or  by 
sacial   aaage  prohibited  the  use  of  alooholic 
f  aida  tfaey  do  use  them  largely,  either  stealtbHy 
er  openly*  the  fermented  pahh  wines,  or  the  dis- 
tilled aorracks  or  spirits  being  in  great  demand. 
In  ancient  times  the  conquering  Aryans  seem  to 
hiiTe  Inigely  need  distilkd  spirits,  because  the 
excitement  described  from  drinking  their 'soma 
jnice  ooold  not  have  resulted  from  another 
soaree.     The  advantages  of  a  moderate  use  of 
aicobol  are  thus  weil  summarised  by  the  Satur- 
day BerieWy  in  noticing  Dr.  Barclay's  pamphlet 
OB  the  Tempefance  question,-—''  When  the  teeto- 
talfers  eottfesB  that  out  of  five  hundred  thousand 
persons  who  have  taken  the  pledge  in  America, 
tteee  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  have  broken 
it,  they  prove  wliat  science  had  previously  as* 
lerted — that  a  moderate  use  of  alco  hoi  is  proper 
for  man ;  and  the  experience  of  the  hydropathic 
cstabiiahments  proves  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  use  of  food.  If  we  only  drink  water,  our  con- 
Bompticm  of  farinaceous  and  animal  food  must 
be  very  largely  extended.     The  effect  of  alcohol 
is  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  and 
toutiliae  the  constituents' of  life  ;   and  there- 
fore, under  the  present  conditions  of  modern 
fifa^  where  the  nervous  system  is  liable  to  so 
auek  waste,  alooholic  substances,  as  the  most 
poitri>le  form  of  aecesaory  diet,  are  more  than 
eter  neoesaary.    If,  as  is  the  case  in  infancy, 
the  odIj   purpose  of  lifo  w&t  to  live,  the  com- 
i^mentary   diets  of  animal^  farinaceous,-  and 
Kgunnnotts  fo6d  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
Hk ;  but  so  soon  as  man  begins  to  work  and 
think,  akohoi;  as  preventhag  and   arresting  the 
destrocHon  of  tissne,  is  the  cheapest  food.    If 
a  man  liave  a  shilling  to  Sf^end  on  food,  he  will 
db  a  better  day's  work  on  nine  penny  worth  of 
Wead  ftnd  meat  and  three  penny  worth  of  beer^ 
ttan  on  six  peitny  worth  of  br^ad,  six  penny 
worth  of  meat,  and  sufftciency  of  water.  Another 
kiportant  fact  Is,  that  total  abstinence  from 
dimutating  drykk  actually  predisposes  to  certain 
diKaees.    Arrack  to  a  small  extent  is  imported 
into  Kogland  in  leagers  or  large  easks  from 
Oeylon  and  Java,  holding  150  to  156  gallons, 
iad  sella  at  U.  6d.  to  2i.  the  gallon  exdasive    ^  —   — .  -    ,        v  .     ^„t«ininir  onlv 

of  duty.   Alcoholic  Hquur  in  Europe,  when  dis.    ^^^^ '^ '^  ^  '^^""T  iT  '  J^rT  l^ 
tlBsd fromgrapewiDe;is known asb^ndy: when    oue^seventho^^  A^^ 
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America,  it  !•  a  ram.  But  '.from  Turkey  on  the 
west,  through  all  the  countries  on  the  south  and 
east,  Arrack,  from  the  Arabic,  ^^  ia  the4enn 

applied   to  all  ardent  spirits    from   whatever 
source  obtained,  whether  from  tbe  Sorghum, 
palms^or  cane,  from  flowers,  or  fruitS|Or  rice,  or 
barks^  or   mixtures  of    all  these.     Alcoholfo 
liquors  are  produced  from  the  black  ant  in 
Sweden  :  from  cow's  milk  or  mare's  milk  in 
Tartary,  from  sheeps  milk  in  Afghanistan  :  from 
lambs  flesh  in  China,  and  formeriy,  in  Eng- 
land from  honey,  where  mead  was  the  only 
strong  drink   known  for  centuries.     Ardent 
spirits  of  various  kinds  are  said  to  be  prepared 
by  the  hakims  of  India  by    distillation  ftottk 
various  graminese  as  also    from    rose  buds^ 
jasmine  flowers,  orSnge  peel  and  Indian  fennel 
seed.    The  purest  native  spirit  that  we  have 
met  with  in  India  is  the  cane  Arrack  matiu- 
factnred  in  the  valley  of  Kowlass,  near  Beder. 
Along  all  the  sea-  bord  of  eastern  countries, 
where  the   various  palms  most  abound^  the 
toddies,—  the  sap  or  palm  wines  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  Cocos  nucifera :  of  the  date  palm.  Phoenix 
dactilifera  »  the  Palmyra,  Borassus  flabellifor- 
mis;  the  Gomuti,  or  Arenga  saceharifera,  or  the 
Caryota  nrens,  are  the  materials  chiefly  employ^ 
edfor  making  arrack.  After  this  juice  is  ferment- 
ed it  is  distilled  &  rectified,  and  it  usually  yields 
about  an  eighth  part  of  pure  spirit.     The  three 
principal  kinds  known  in   commerce  however 
are  the  arrack  of  Batavia,  Goa  and  Colombo. 
That  from  Batavia  is  the  strongest,  and  is  dis- 
tilled fifom  a  mixture  of  62,  parts  of  molasses, 
3  of  toddy,  or  palm  wine,  and  35  of  rice.  Th^ 
last  of  these  Crawfurd  states  to  be  boiled  ;  and. 
after  cooling,  a  quantity  of  yeast  is  added  and 
the  whole  pressed  into  baskets,  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  placed  over  tubs,  and  left  for  eight 
days,  during  which  time  a  li<^uor  flct^s  abun- 
dantly from  the  rice.    This  liquor  is  distilled  , 
and  then  mixed  with  the  molasses  and  toddy, 
which  is  all  left  to  ferment  for  a  week  in  large 
vats ;  after  the  fermentation  is  over,  the  Arrack 
is  distilled  one,  or  two,  or  three  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  required.    That  made  at 
Java  ia  cAitfly  for  honue  consumption,  but  ia 
also  expected  to  China  or  India,  very  little  is 
brought  to  China,  and  altogether  in  Junks. 
Anothv  statement  however  describes  the  Bata- 
via or  Java  Arrack  »»  obtained  by  distillation 
frmn  moliisses  and  rice,  with  only  a  small  ad- 
mixture of  toddy.     The  Arrack  produced   at 
Goa,  is  specter  than  that  which  acmes  from 
Javai  and  being  uMide  entirely  from  toddy,  by 
repeated   dist^llatioB,  it  is   preferred   by  the 
Hindns  to  the  Bateivian,    on  that  account. 
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is  preptrttd  io  certtin  districU  of  the  Soutbern 
prorinoa  of  Ibe  kiaud,  under  liceiiAea  trom  the 
i|;Di»nnDeiil«  but  for  nany  year9  paal  tfae  only 
.jes^porU.  have  been  to  the  ijidUa  Presideiiciea 
and  some  of  ibe  Eastern  Islands^  Similar  to 
tba  lodiitn  practice^  in  Ceyloq,  the  right  of 
vending  Arrnck  in  shops  and  bazars,  U  rented 
out. and  realizes  about  £55,u00  :  the  shipments 
of  ArracV  have  fallen  off,  from  1000  pipes  \n 
lS45j  to  520,  in  1S60.  (John  Capper  in  4datic 
JSqc.  Mm.  Vol  XVI,  London  1856,  r.  274.) 
Jt  should  be  ramej|pbered«  however,  that,  ip 
jDeyloft  -  thFe^jP^lpos  yield  Pa|m  sugar,  {Cocon 
puf^era)^  the  raloiyra  palm  (Sorassut  JMelli- 
"fi/rmis),  and  the  kittal  or  jaggerry  palms  (Cary- 
ota  ur^ns,)  Prom  each  of  these  palms  the 
}ui(^  of  tbe  flov^ering  stalk  is  collected  under 
jbe  name  qf .  toddy^  and  from  it  sugar»  known 
11^  the  East  ap  jaggery,  is  regularly  prepared  ; 
but  it  is  frqui  the  palrayrt^  palm  that  nearly  all 
Il)e  palm  sqgar  is  obtained,  and  it  is  from  the 
jn^Qcharine  matter  qf  the^  cocoaunt  palm  that 
Arrack  is  made  in  Ceylon.     This  palm  becomes 

froduc.ive  ther^  in  about  six  or  seven  years  : 
n  cpllecting  toddy,  the  spathe  is  stripped  off 
frop  the  spadix  before  it  has  fully  expended  ; 
the  spadicesare  afterwards  beaten  between  pieces 
of  hard  wood,  and  slices  are  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  so  a^  to  allow  the  juipe  to  flow  out. 
|lach  spadix  continues  to  yield  juice  for  about 
40  day s«' at  nearly  the  averag^e  rate  of  half  a 
gallon  in  ^4  hours.  When  it  is  intended  to 
prepare  jaggery  from  the  toddy,  great  care  ia 
taken  by  burning  pieces  of  wood  in  the  small 
earthen  vessels  to  be  attached  to  the  flowers,  and 
rubbing  their  interior  with  chancoal,  to  remove 
4ny  impurities  likely  to  promote  fermentation  : 
and  as  an  additional  precaution  chips  of  the 
bark  of  the  Yateria  Indica  are  placed  in  each,  in 
order  to  retard  fermentation,  The  Jaggeiy  of 
^e  central  province  of  Ceylon,  is  entirelv  made 
from  the  Caryota  urens  jidce,  which  yields  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  sugar  than  does  that 
of  the  other  two  palms,  and  of  a  quality  much 
more  highly  prized  by  the  natives.  When 
toddy  is  collected  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Ai'rack,  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent  fbrmenta- 
lion,  and  as  it  is  bi^ought  from  the  trees  it  ia 
poured  into  wooden  vats  in  whi<ih  that  process 
rapidly  advances.  If  attentioD  be  not  paid  to 
the  fermentation,  acetio  add  is  formed,  and  this 
often  causes  the  Arrack  to  take  tip  lead  ttom 
i^ny  portion  of  that  metal  with  whioh  it  may  be 
brought  into  contact.  {Dr.  Smi$k,U  M^Murffk 
N4W  Phil,  Jhumai;  Vol.  IV,  No.  /,  Ady  185«, 
p.  17  If.)  In  most  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  a  very 
intoxicating  spirit  i^  prepated  fram  the  large, 
l(ahwa  flower,  Baasia  latifoKa,  the  teahy 
petals  of  which,  contain  stfgar.  Tiiia  is  iai|[a*> 
)y  distilled  in  Bhandoop,  a^tit  SO  nilea 
from  Bombay.  {Ftntlhie^.)  And  Ihe  Maliwa 
with  this  inner  part  of  the  >tyte  kieli|i«  llae,  I 
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Vaohelia  famesiwa,  or  Acacia  levcophlara, 
form  ingredients  in  the  mamifaeluM  of  the 
spirit  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Amck^'  iti 
every  bazar.  {Ftmlkntr^  0^8ka9^hn€99jf.)  Whhli 
prepared  from  jaggery  and  the  bwk  of  thn  Ao«« 
oia  Leucophlosa,  which  is  rich  in  UmniD^  the  tan* 
nin  eombirtes  with  the  alb«mmaaa  iaid  Mti^ 
genowa  aubstano»s  ki  ikt  jaggevir  an«l  deeom- 
poaes  them.  la  moat  of  the  nativa  atllta,-^ 
comiposed  of  day^pots  or  chatties,  with  baaaboo 
pipes,  ten  per  cent  of  the  sugar  is  wastad 
by  the  loss  of  ita  rcsniting  aloohbl.  Arrsck 
in  Madras  is  mada  from  the  YelvakM  Btttai 
Acacia  kuaopUoBa  baik  and  Palmyra  jaggerjr ; 
the  quantity  required  for  one  atill,  beings  I  iriaa 
of  ibe  bark  and  13i  of  tha  sugar,  the  produos 
beinp^  4^  gallans.  Ita  oost  of  asanufacture  to 
the  Government  la  5  annas  a  gallon,  and  it  ift 
sold  to  tha  retail  deakn  of  that  eity  and  witlun 
the  bonnikiry  of  ten  miles  at  Ra.  3  par  galkx^ 
but  to  all  beyond  tha  limits  for  Rb.  1*8  pet 
gaMon.  The  jaggery  ia  nsuaiiy  imported  tnkm 
TiAipeveUy  and  fivun  theNoriiiam  Clears.  1^$^ 
riah  Arrack  is  a  term  employed  by  Europaana 
in  India  to  designate  a  highly  peraidoiia  Kquofv 
said  to  bo  adultaratad  with  tha  nux  vomioay 
datura,  cannabis  aativa  and  other  intaxicaltag 
drugs.  In  the  fouryeaia  1852.^53  to  llilr5-&^ 
inolttsivt^»  Madraa 


Exported. 

Quantity.     Value. 
Gals.  Bs. 

57,567     71,573 


Imported. 

Quantity.    Value. 

Gals.         Rs. 
2,26,177     2.80.995 


The  imports  principally  from  Ceylon  and  Bonsr 
bay  anid  the  e^porta  to  Cutch,  Pagn  aind 
Ceylon.  In  Siam,  Anraak  ia  maaufaetured  bf 
Uio  Chinese,  a^d  cofisuiaad  furtively  h^  tk4 
Biamesey  though  aoUrieiy  ia  oertaioly.  oa«  ^ 
the  virtues  of.  the  Sianeaa  national  abaimoteav 
In  f^nang,  ardent  apkits  are  diatill<(4  Uqm 
sugar-«ine»  and  nsad  by  tha  hiodoos  of  Uiq 
tower  order,  JlackeffkAtae  ia  the  apirii  4istiUe4 
in  vhieh  eardamQn%  ia  put  and  waakeaad  with 
vatei»  and  oaUed  '  lUachee;*  'Cumlaha'  with 
oiasige  peri ;  '  Joboabaa'  and  *  Fattftha'  am 
adultaratad  with  tobncoo  >aft  and  'Attaraa'» 
ia.  soeatad  with  utter.  '  Aonish^"  ia  ##  «ia/y 
pura  spirit  distilled  frovtaniaead.  In  Guttaek. 
a  spirit  distilled  fr^sft  ricej  iathe  oidy  alao^oU0 
liquor  «ead  by  tha  natives  of  tha^  pi^vi»ca.- 
and  t^  only  |yr  those  of  tlie  lower  olasaea^  Iv 
is  the  aa«ia  to  the  nsa  of  whiah  tha  wild  triheA 
of  Oriasa^  the  Kond,  Sahar,  aiifl  Col  are  a» 
addicted.  It  is  unpalatable  aad  n^useona.  I^ 
ia  made  2(  below  L^ndooi  proof,  i  maund  of^ 
riea  diakiag  6  gaVloiis.  A  spirit  ii.  difttiUed  ia> 
the 8ambu]foredistiict».ehie^. from  the  ftowar 
of  thor  B^B^i^  iaiijuliht  iooaliy  called,  M^mioI, 
This  tree  is  met  with  throughout  the  foraaf: 
jjungkia  of  that  paaviaca:  apd  it#  flower. 
ataJaaoiwttit&Vird  :«f  ^  mimAh  «!»PfiMkyr 
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tte  boir.  In  liaUa^  A  sipirife  is  pitfiand  ham 
ihe  «ftnfQO»  Ui0  iartt  i»  not  uniike  whisky,  and 
tnr  sHperioff  to  aii]F  thiag  0f  tbe  snrt  sold  id 
Inrfiui  bisMis  ktfr  ereiry  pmtpme  lo  which  tk« 
kftlor  is  appUecL  lis  spsdfio  graritj  is  aboat 
90^-5,  whiohat  a  te«|MnitwB  o£  80""  E.  giias 
shout  60  per  ont.  of  aleohol  to  thvTohime.of 
TbsoiiglKMit  iho  Hyderabad  teriitoary, 
lUy,  the  spsriiTilisttlhitiofi  is  from  the 
flowor^  the  icMsr  oi  Uia  Bassia  IsHiloiiat 
skag  wUk  tho  hark  of  tba  Aeasia.  kocophloss 
sracaaift  vagdm  and  pcoAoaiA  a  coano  naoseoos 
li^piOB.  Four  kinds  ate  mads  in  the  Hyderabad 
dtyy  vis :«— * 

Ae  Ramtflrii,  from  Argal  fhiit  albne. 

The  £^aci  $ugar  ipiriti,  from  black  sugar 
slone.       . 

8ir(mf  tpiritit  made  by  twice  difltilling  Bassi 
ipirit. 

SKgar  spirit,  frora  black  sngar,  anise  (star  ?) 
ssndal  shavings  and  rose  flowers. 

l!he  ingredients  of  other  spirits  made  in  the 
Hyderabad  provinces  are  Gul-Mabwa  (Bassia 
latifolia  flowers)  snd  the  bark  of  Acacia  leuco- 
pMosa.  In  the  osntonment  of  Secunderabad, 
there  are  several  ardent  spirits  and  liqueurs 
nsde. 

Makwa  ^^irU'  One  pultah  of  Mabwa  flowers 
is  first  wetted  with  two  seers  of  cball  (bark  of 
Acacia  leucophloBa)  and  then  distilled.  The 
Bo-bara  arrack  is  a  second  distillation  of  the 
shove  and  the  Battavia  anack  is  a  third  dis^ 
tiUaUoo  of  it. 

Ja£fgefy  liqvor.  One  pallah  of  Jaggery  is 
vetted  with  I  seers  of  bark  and  then  distilled. 

In  ICisffee  liquof,  .ooe  palish  of  jisggbry 
li^Bor  is  distilled  vith  4  seen  eoriasdes  soedsy 
^aasts  dsy  nse  flowcar^  ^  seer  eaehoora  (.C^urcu- 
^  8BEiinbel,>i  seer  negeit  mothab  (Cyparss 
tsliisdiM)f.-^sser  Mrdamomuis»  i  soerakupot*' 
na  (Cteaia  leaves^  einnan^fnum  ineia,)  |  seer 
Qkmkm  ^aadsl  «ood>»  i  aesr  Cusbbalah 
(isdaopogon  ssmieatnn,)  l«16tb  a«er  Cloves, 
S-l^b  sear  Spaspb  CPimpinsUs  anisfiah)  d 
isvs  MUkt  &  soevs  Buttaaah  ^ireetosesU) 

1b  tks  Masslab  U^or^  I  pUltah  of  jeissery 
fi^asi  is  diatiUed  with  the  above-  ifigssdienta 
nA  the^aouapiion  of  3  seeraol  Bottasahv 

Wood  Apjfh  UouoT,  \  psUab  of  jaggery  li^iioi^ 
JsdMtiUad  with  d  asegs  of  Wood  Appte. 

Msa^o  lienor,   1  poUab  of  isgtMry  liqAov, 
isdisliUaA  wilb  (V  leera  of  Mangp.     . 
.  fiifaam  liqaor*  1(  pnUah  of  jsgfiery  lifnoi»  3rd 
dhtilhtimi  of  jaggi^f  liquo^ 

la  Indian  the  rniht  to  distill  and  seU  Airack 
is  said  Jbj  ttovenuDieni  aisMolly  to  the  highest 
It  lormo  in  aU  eastern  co«sisie»  an 
isf  tiho  Abkari-  In  BrUiah  liidia^  tho 
from  the  eiisei  Say-er  or  frostier  does, 
Ahkaroe  and  fsRist,  ssnoasited  in  18<5»  to 
Ils»iJI7fiJ98^ 


r 


140-SO.    fooU$844»tkiic$afOoiim4r^.    Sefc 
Cocoanut  Palm. 

ABRAH,  8  town  in  Tndia^  in  Lonf .  91^ 
40'  E.  snd  Lat  35''  35^  N. 

ARRAKAN  and  Tenasserim  osaie  mM 
British  possession  in  1826.-  Ari^ksn,  with  as 
area  of  186;t0  square  miles  had  100,000  of  an 
indigenous  population.  In  1836^  the  niim« 
her  was  2n^63S  j  (n  1845,  809,S0S  and  in 
1855,  364.310.  It  is  now  a  province  of 
British  Burmah.     See  Arskua, 

ABRAN,  the  hoiire  of  Zordasfery  msntiooeii 
fti  the  Zend  Atestn. 

ARRAMTANGY,  a  town  in  Sontham  tndUt 
in  Lofig.  79°  6'  E.  arfd  L«t.  10°  1 1'  N. 

AdRARA,  a  town  in  MaiibhfKmif. 

AllRBQAN.  callsd  also  Avgan  and  Arejan^ 
io  a  ruined  town,  balf-wsy  beiiree»  Behbehas 
and  the  river  Kurdistan* 

ARREL,  a  town  in  India  in  Long!  19°  W 
E.  and  Lat.  28^  r  N. 

ARREMUTI  MABAM.  Taic;  PMUpteni 
ooriscea. 

ARRTA.  a  te#ii  in  Indin  w  Long.   87°  34 
E.  and  Lat.  28<^  0'  N. 

ARRIALOOR,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long' 
T9°10'E.  andLat.  ll<»10'N.    . 

ARBIAN  livod  in  the  times  of  the  ompor^ 
ors  Adrian,  AntonisttS  Pius>  and  Mareoo 
Aaretins.  He  was  a  native  of  Nieomedia  is 
BithyyiiM)  where  be  studied.  Me  was  bora 
about  the  end  of  the  first  cenrnry  of  tho 
ehristian  ^a^  He  was-oni  ^f .  the  meet  emi^ 
nent  disciples  of  the  IWaioua  iSpietetoSy  graihK*' 
ased  ioto  a  priest  in  :lhe  loin  piss  of  COrea>sand 
Prossrpino  mid  distiitgofchei  hiaiseAf  aa  ar 
hfstoriav  and  hs  philosonhj.  His'seeeo*t  of 
the  expodbio&:of-  Alosaaiaerth^  ^reat^;.  is  bas^ 
ed  00  the  lost  imsks  of  Atislobtdmi  ind 
Ptokeny,  tbs  son  of  Li^as^  both  of  whom'  ao' 
oompittiied  the  'kitigj:  -duntof^  tho  exipsdiiion* 
He  alsD  wroter  li  iMCaiise  t  on  -  Indin,  in- tho 
loom  dkkjot^  aad  a:|Kriplss«fJthe  Black  Sea ; 
deseriptwns  of  thai  cassis  of  the  8ea  of  Asor 
and  of  ihe  Red  8sa,nare  alao  aaesibed  to^  htoit 
biit  those  aro  Soppoaed  ftober  of  «>'  hrter  date. 
Pevhapa,  thoroharheoo  Move'  than  ono/  of;thiil 
nOMCf  and  Uie  Airriaai  whdm  Oolob^l  tmd,  wry 
bo  oorreet  in  mentioning!  as^jtlileiauUwT  oif  the) 
Peiipdnt  o£  tho  Erythnean  Bea/^anil  ^  Com-^ 
nnroial  Agent  St  Basoaoh^ilitiii^iwthe  seooad) 
century  may  be  ooe  of  ttosfeiv  HosaystiMft 
Arsitti  tlld  authcr  of  the  F^nplvtty  rasidcd'al 
Baroaeh,,ory.  aa  >  ho  oalled  ^tty  )Ba]mgaaa,  as  a> 
CoBMoeroiak ' Agent,,  io  ths  seoond  centuiyof 
th»  ohriotian  Sra ;.  Bevoaoh  was  th^n  within  the 
Battuwa  6ovs0agn«y.^ihi^  firU.  JM.  Ui\ 
8/d  MdUhm,  L863u  fecf's  lYaviU^  fK  i45i  See 
Kalians  Kaar':  Xhetri :' Khniistfart  :  Megas- 
thense. 


ARROA  I&LANDS,  from  noav  the  pavalfel 
'^MaieriaMediea,  pp.  \  of  2°  48'  to  2°  &6'  N.  and  m  I^ng.  100^  3^ 
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ARBO£  OR  ABRU  IflXjLNDS. 


ARBOE  OR  ASBU  ISLAI7DS. 


£«  ooqMai  of  sevend  small  UlandB  and  rocks 
lying  mid-way  between  the  Sumatra  shore  and 
i]^t  exteosiyo  banks  ealled  the  North  Sands. 
They  are  known  as  the  Round,  the  Long  or 
Orc^t,  and  the  Western  Axroa.— jETor^tfr^. 
See  Sumatra  Coast. 

AHROD,  a  town  in  India,  in   Long.  76''  i' 
K.  and  Lat.  27°  19'  N. 

ARROB  or  ABRU  ISLANDS  extend, from 
Lat.  7°  0'  to  Lat.  5°  52'  S.  and  in  Long,  133° 
56'  E,  for  upwards  of  100  miles  N.  and  S* 
and  lie  between  the  Timor  Laut  group  and  the 
S.    W.   Coast  of  New  Guinea.'  They  are  a 
elosely  packed  grouj^*  ^^^^^1^^  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth.    On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  group  are  found  banks 
of  sand  and  mud|  stretching  far  out  to  sea, 
which  are  only  covered   to  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  at  low  tides.    The  trepang  or  sea-slug, 
which,  when  cured,  is  an  article  of  great  oon- 
aumfiiion  in  China,  where  it  is  much  used  as 
a  delicacy  for  the  table^  exists  in  great  abund- 
ance on  these  bajuks^  which  also  furnish  pearl- 
oysters  of  two  varieties, .  namely,   the  large 
oyster,  whose  shell  is  the  mo.ther-o'*pearl  shell 
of  commerce,  and  the  smaller  variety  in  which 
the  seed-pearls  are  found.    Some  of  the  more 
eastern  islands    contain    limestone   caverns, 
within  which  the  small  swallow  constructs  the 
edible  birds'  nesta  of  commerce,  also  an  article 
in  great  demand   for  the  markets  of  China, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  worth  ita  weight  in  silver. 
These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  indus- 
trious habits  and  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Islanders,  have  led  to  the  group  becoming  a 
great  resort  for  traders  from  the  western  parts 
oi  the  Archipdsgo,  indiuding  natives  of  Java 
and  Celebes*  Chinese^  and  even  Europeans, 
who   bring  large  quantities  of  manufactured 
goods  and  other  articles  suited  to  the  tastes  of 
the  inhabitants. .  The  latter  have  consequently 
become  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  of  all 
the  native  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  seas. 
The  Arm  islanders  bear  a  strong  personal  re- 
semblance to  the  aboriginea  of  Port  Essing- 
ton  ;  indeed  on  several  occasions  in  which  na- 
tives from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  late  set- 
tlement visited  the  islands  in  European  ves* 
sqIs,  they  were  considered  by  the  Arrnans  as 
belonging  to  some  remote  part  of  their  own 
gronp.     But  the  Arruans  al8Q»  possess  so  many 
diaracteristica  in  common  with  the  Outanaiai 
of  the  opposite  coast  of  New  Guinea,. that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  include  them  iu  a  gene- 
ral account  of.  tha  Papuans.    One  of  their 
most  singular  peculianlies  oonsista  in  the  value 
which   they   attach  to  elephants  tusks,  brass 
gongs,  and  huge  porcelain  dishes.    An  odd 
custom,   and  one  that  is  probably  uuique  in 
the  world,    consists  in   the  destruction  of  a 
man's  goods  on  his  death,  instead  of  a  distri- 


bution of  them  among  his  surviving  relatic 
All  the  chattels  which  he  has  coHe<Sed  duriny 
his  life,  including  tusks,  gongs,<  and  preeioiis 
China  dishes,  are  broken  in  pieces  attd  thsowa 
away ;  and  in  the  villages  may  be  aeen  heaps 
of  these  fragmenta  of  properly  which  custom  or 
some  singular  superstition .  haa  deterred  lh« 
living  from  appropriating.  The  poftaireqaanl- 
ed  by  the  foreign  trading-veaaels  are  all  in  tW 
north-western  part  of  the  group,  where  .the  |ieo«^ 
pie  are  evidently  of  a  mixed  nicey  the  naiusal 
result  of  strangers  from  the  wast  having  nsarri* 
ed  and  settled  among  them  during  an  iater** 
course  which  appears  to  have  extended  over 
several  centuries.     Their  hair  is  usually  black 
and  strongly  curled.     Like  the  African  Somali, 
they  wash  it  with  wood-ashes  or  lime  water, 
which  impart  to  it  a  lightish  colour  and  cauae 
it  to  appear  rough,  both  these  peculiarities  be* 
ing  considered  very  taateful  by  the  Alfoeras^  as 
well  as  by  the  Papuans*    The  Arruans  are  tall- 
er and  more   muscular  than  the  Malays  and 
Bughis  of  Celebes,  but  are  inferior  in  propoc- 
tions,  if  not  in  stature,  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
Europeans.  The  usual  height  of  the  men  is  from 
five  feet  four  inches,  to  t'^t  feet  eight  inchea» 
and  there  is  a  great  inclination  to  slimness  about 
the  lower  extremities  among  the  taller  men, 
some  of  whom  attain  the  height  of  six  feet.  Yor- 
kay,  an  inland  lying  exposed  to  the  ocean  jat 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  group^  ift 
of  great  importance  from  its  pearl  fishery. 
At  a  distance  of  eight  miles^to  the  eastward, 
lie  several  small  islands,  between  which  and 
Vorkay  the  trepang  banks  are  situated.     At 
low  water,  hundreds  of  men,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  may  be  aeen  wading  from  Vorknj 
towards  these  isles  (the  water  being  only  t«« 
or  three  feet  deep,)  carrying  a  basket  at  their 
backs,  and  having  in  their  hands  a  atiok,  pro<- 
vided  with  an  iron  point     When  the  water  is 
deeper  than  thia,  they  make  use  of  canoes« 
For  fishing  on  the  banks  situated  at  a  greater 
distance,  the  Alfoerto  use  a  prahn,  eonatrueted 
for  the  purpose,  in  which'  they  embark  their  eo^ 
tire  families.  These  vessels  bare  a  very  stranfs 
appearance.    They  hav«  gMat  beam,  and  the 
stem  runs  up  into  a  high  curve,  while  twa 
planks  project  forward  from  Iha.bows.    The 
family  resides  in  three  or  four  hula  eompoaed 
of  atap,  01!  Nipa  fhitioana  leaves,  efeetad.wiik« 
io  the  veasd>.and  a  raiting,  runs  entirely  lomid 
it,  apparently  to  prevent  the   ohitdren  froaa 
filing  DVjsr-board.  .  The  prahu  is  propeUad'  by 
a  large  sail  made  of  rushes,  which  folds  up 
like  a  fan  (in  a  similar  manner  to  the  aails  of  a 
Chinese  junk),  set  upon  a  tripod  mast  of  baaa*^ 
booa,  while  it  is  steered  with  two  ruddtrs* 
Two  other  maals  are  also  erected,  which  amswer 
no   purpose  but  that  of  displaying    several 
small  flags.     The  Pearl  Fishery  is  thus  ear^ 
ried  on.    The  trader   makes  an  agreemsut 
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ARBOW  BOOT. 


AnSACKS. 


fat  the  oyttert)  hr  s6  mueh  a  htndTed,  pajin|[ 
it  afllTanoa  •  nrtain  quantity  of  avraok,  cloth, 
fe.  Wban  the  prioo  w  agned  on,  the  fiaher 
leoat  to  the  bank  and  direa  for  tkeoytt^rt, 
vhiek  an  mostly  small  and  black,  in  from 
tvrnty^our  to  thirty  foet  watar,  •eieoting  the 
hrst  Ifta  ean  find*  The  diTing  ii  attended  with 
■neb  ciiflioiilty  and  danger,  at,  from  the  time 
he  wwaaiM  niider  water,  the  blood  often  bnrtta 
from  the  noee  and  month  of  tbe  diver,  while 
ha  it  alto  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  numer> 
ens  abarke  wbieh  are  to  be  found  there.  In  en- 
figiBg  ibeae  people,  it  it  neoettary  to  pay  off 
their  debta,  and,  fpse  from  this  inenmbrsnce, 
they  will  leadily  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. These  islands  bare  become  the  empori- 
am  of  the  aontb-east  comer  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  form  a  cooneoting  link  between  the  rich  is- 
lands  of  the  Indian  Beas  and  the  Australian 
eontineot  to  wbich  they  are  ethnologically 
rslated.  They  are  probably  destined  to  attain 
OMiaiderable  importance,  when  the  northern 
shores  of  Australia  are  settled  and  etrilised.-^ 
Mr»  3arF$  Inditm  Arekipdago  and  Papuam 
QfrnHer^  B$9ie»y  No.  SS),  p.  518.  Kolff, 
V9ffa§€  of  ike  Dourga  ta  Jokm*9  Indian  ArchU 
fda^,  VoL  a,  p.  89.  See  India,  p.  SI^O,  55*i. 
Kraboka. 

AHB0W8  are  sometimes  used  in  north- 
western India,  aa  teats  of  inoocenoe*  Tbe  oppo- 
site ends  of  two  arrows  are  held  by  a  rattan 
bid  upon  the  hands  by  two  persons  placed 
opposite  to  esoh  other ;  they  are  parallel  to  and 
jait  aufioiently  apart  to  allow  of  the  suspected 
penoa'o  head  being  held  between  them.  The 
sndt  of  the  arrowt  merely  rest  upon  the  fingers. 
The  arrowi  are  supposed  to  more  towards  end 
ufioa  the  gttilty  hand.     See  Dirination. 

ARROW-H£ADfiD  IPOMi£A.    See  Ipo- 


ARKOW.ROOT. 


BUKX. 
Kna-lui-  neahas  tehHiKD. 
nkhur   -     ...         .■ 


Jao-irsi         •••        Tam. 
Kua  maoO|    ...  ,| 

Arrow-root  kelangu    ^ 


Thie  is  a  largely  exported  article,  from 
ssreml  of  the  eonntries  of  Southern  Asia 
The.  name  vaa  onginally  applied  to  the  rhiaome 
er  root  of  Marania  arundioaoen,  in  consequence 
of  its  enppeeed  efficai^  in  connteractlDg  the 
Attn  of  wounds  inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  signification  of  the 
tcim  has  been  employed  to  designate  almost 
eteiy  foeuhi  or  atareh,  which  bears  any  resem- 
Uanee  to  the  true  Marsnta  Arrow-root.  In 
the  gieaa  Exhibition  of  186 1,  there  were  present 
the  ArrowHPOOU  of  Trinidad ;  Bermuda ;  British 
Gmaaa ;  M ontaerrat :  Jersey,  Quernsey  :  Yan 
Dknsan'a  land;  Wastern  Africa;  and  Vast 
Xn^MiYaiieties  from  Assam;  Oaloutta,  Calico  t; 
Bstnagherry:  Visagapatam;  Borneo,  Jiira ; 
and  CqloD.    In  the  West  Indies,  Arrow-root 
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is  obtained  from  tbe  BCaranta  arundinsees,  IC. 
allongia,  and  M.  nobilia ;  also  from  tbe  Canna 
glauea  and  0.  ooccinea :  to  both  of  wbich  the 
local  name  of  tous  les  mois,  or  tulems  Is  applied. 
In   tbe  Esst  Indies,   Arrow-root   is  prepsred 
from  the  Maranta  arundinacea,  alto  from  M. 
rsmossissims,  a  Sylhet  species.     The  Marsnta 
arundinacea  was  introduced  in  1840-1841,  into 
Rutnsghernr,  by  the  Oollector,Mr.  Elphinstnne, 
where  it  throve  dtreroely  well,  though  it  is 
not  grown   to  any  extent.     It  was  introduced 
into  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  several  yesr# 
ago,  by  Mr.  O'Biley,  and  the  Arrow-root  made 
is  not  inferior  in  quality  (o  any.     Bust  Indian 
Arrow-root,  is  now  obtained  largely  from  the 
Maranta  aurundinaoea,  which  is  largely  grown 
in  Travancore,  at  Chittoor  near  Arcot,   in  the 
Tenasserim  provinces^  at  the  Andeman  Islands. 
The    Mahabaleshwar   srrow-root  is  obtained 
from  Ourcuma  caulina,  Qraham.  In  Travancore, 
arrow-root  is  obtained  mostly  from  the  Maranta 
arundinaeea,  but  the  fecula  of  Oorouraa  sngus* 
tifolia  snd  of  the  cassava  meal  from  the  Jat- 
ropha  msnihot  it  likewise  sold  under  that  name, 
but  according  to  Roxburgh,  0'8hsughne»sy  snd 
Royle,  OurcDma  angustifolta  is  also  the  source 
of  an  arrow-root  prepared  at  Benares,  in  Bengsl 
and  Cbittsgont;.  The  tubers  of  Curcuma  rubes- 
cenn^Bcxb.  also  aredescrbed  byO'Shaughnessy 
as  yielding  an  arrow-root  in  Travancore    and 
Bengal ;   those  of  0.  leueorrhiza,   Roxb.  in 
Behar,  and,  as  tikor,  the  Hindi  term  for  all  such 
fecuhe,  that  frbm  the  tubers  of  Batatas  edulit 
is  9old  at  Patna  and  Bhagulpur.    Ratnagherry 
arrowroot  is  obtsined  from  Ourcuma  pseudo* 
montana  of  Qraham  as  also  Alpinia  galanga 
Swartz  and  Canna  glauea,  Roscoe.     Indeed, 
many  households  In  India,  make  the  arrow- 
root  for  home  consumption,  from  the  products 
of  their  own  gardens.     We  have  seen  it  thus 
in  Thayetmyo   the  Andamans,  and  Becunder- 
abad.    The  Butnagherry  Arrow-root  is  prepar- 
ed principally  from  the  '*  kut-cherra'^  or  perhaps 
'*  kutohoors,"  a  general  term  in  that  part   of 
India  applied  to  all  the  species  of  cnrcnma. — 
Mcuan.  EauaU.  Jf.  Jg,/pr,  Rtporti,  Simmond^$. 
FauUhuhr.   CaK  Cat,  Bxb.  1862.    See   notices 
under  Curcuma  angustifolta ;  Food  ;  Maranta- 
ces^  i  Maranta  aruudinacea ;  Ourcuma  leucor- 
rhisa,  also  Curcuma  TubesOena. 

ARROW-RGOT-KALANG.  Tam.  Arrow- 
root.    MHranta  arundinacea. 

ABROZ,  .  PoAT.    Sp.    Bice.  , 

ABRUB«ULSALIB.  Asab.  Solannm  nig- 
rum ;  8.  dulcamara. 

AR8ACBS  I,  B.  C.  254*250,  the 'first  of  the 
Arsaeidan  kings,  a  native  of  Balkh,  revolted 
under  Antiochus  Theos,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  in  action  with  Ariarathes  of  Csp- 
pidocia,  but  the  date  and  circumstances  not 
known. 


IRSACID^. 


ARazma 


.  AIISAC£gII,(ArUhana8?)NmorAr8ftcesI 
%bout  B.  C.  220,  ftt  first  extended  the  Parihian 
empire  but  waa  afterwarda  driven  into  Ujreania 
by  Aetiochua  lia^ya  in  B.  C*  212,  ;  aliyiiig 
binaelf  vith  the  Scylhiane  he  recovered  Parthia. 
AKBAGES  III,  B.  a  1^6,  called  Priapa- 
^HSy  or  Phrindatius,  aon  oC  Arvacea  II  reigned 
}6  yearra,  left  il>ree  auna,  PhrakBtes,Miibridatea 

and  Artabiioua. 

ABSAC£):j  IIITURADATBSI^  B.  C.  177, 
inaiie  Balkb  Ma  capital,  aubdued  Media  and 
Peraia  and  oapiured  Babylon,  brought  nnder 
kia  dominion  Westein  Bactriay  Aria,  Seeatant 
and  Arooboaia,  fmA  waile  a  auceeeaful  expedi^ 
UoB  into  Indi», 

A  USAGES  PHRAHATESII,  B  C.  U9. 
In  hia  reign  Baeiria  aeema  to  have  been  aub- 
jqgaied  entirely  by  Scylhiana.  He  waa  defonted 
an^  slain  in  B.  0.  130,  when  reatrainbg  the 
Partkiana  fTonK  ravaginji  the  counlrv. 
'  A&SACES  AKTABANE8,  B.  c/l26,ojBele 
of  Phrahatea  and  youngest  son  ef  Pri^atiusi 
died  of  a  wound  received  ia  act  km  from  ih^.To- 
chari  Seythiana.  After  many  kings  the  Qreeo- 
Partkisn  or  Araocien  dynasty  in  central  Asia 
ended  with  Arsaoes  Ariabanua  in  A.  XX  215, 
who  was  involved  in  a  waj*  with  Borne,  but 
ukiniately  alaitt  in  battie  aA  Balkh  by  one  of  hia 
Parthian  offieers,  Ardesbtr  Babakan  or  Artax* 
erxea,  who  established  kia  own,  ttiat  of  the  Sas- 
aaniana  in  A.  D.  235  and  it  lasted  nearly  500 
years.  The  capital  in  the  tine  of  the  Ceesars 
was  at  Selucia  o&  the  Tigris.  The  system  of 
Government  was  Asiatic,  by  Satraps,  or  rulers 
poaseaaing  full  power  over  tbo  persons  and  pro« 
prties  of  all  tbe  Mubjects  of  the  state*  See 
Araaridse* 

ABSvCIAm  Bhagea,  Enropa,  Arsacia,  and 
Bhey,  have  all,  at  different  panoda^  been  desig- 
nated to  be  this  anciefift  metropolb ;  each  name 
giving  just  grounds  for  anticipating  the  richest 
succession  of  atitiqaitieK — F4frier*$  TraiaeU. 
rol.  /.,  p.  357» 

ARSACID  j;.  Tbis  name  waa  given  to  tke 
Parthian  kiiiga  whoaa  fsmily  name  waa  Arsa- 
ces,  Tbe  Arsaddiaa  kings  of  Armenia,  accord* 
ipg  to  Moaea  at  Gborene,  reigned  from  B.  C. 
1.3U  to  A.  D.  450«  when  tb«  Armenian  king- 
dom waa  extiifcgjuisbed.  (I'homat*  Frn$ip^  p, 
SOU.)  But  Thomm*  Primep,  Vok  ii,  76*  givea 
aixty  kings  from  Arnacea  I  in  B.  G'  255  till 
the  succession  of  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia^ 
tbe  first  of  the  Sassanidsp.  Arsaces  I,  is  de- 
scribed by  some  as  a  native  of  Sdgd  ;  by 
others  as  of  Badria,  but  by  Moses  oif  Ohorene 
aa  of  Balkb,  and  Moaea  adda  that  the  dynaaty 
waa  ealled  Bslkhaveuaia  or  Pahlavian.  He  used 
Greek  only  on  hia  eoins»  and  iu  liia  public 
letten  and  eorrespondanee  only,  with  the 
bead  of  tbe  sovereign  on  one  aide*  Only  one 
coin  baa  a  lingual  inscription.  The  laat  of  tbe 
dynasty,     Arsaces  Artabanus,  became  involved  | 


in  A  war  witb  Booie»  boi  waa  iddautehr  afanlft 
at  Balkb,  by  one  *  of  bis  PterthisB   offioar% 
Ardeshir  Babekan,  or  Aftaxeraea*    Qes  Greeks 
of  Asia  :  Kabol,  pp.  4ifi6«437  :  Pendan  kmg^ 
ABSEN1G»  ia  a  metal  resmUing  ateel  iw 
colour,  cryatallioe,  vciatilo  faslow  a  red  beat, 
vapor  of  a  atvong  gaalio  odonr,  readily  oaj-« 
diaed  :  witb  one  squivaleBt  of  oxygea  it  £snn 
the  arsenious,  wiib  two  equivalents  tbe  sfsonio 
»eid  With  sulphur  it  fetms  tie  yellow  sudubwel, 
orpiment,  and  the  red«  realgar.  Benp.  Fkar.  p^ 
313.  Thevarioaaeompoiindiaofarasniostetabw 
oUaiaed  in  every  bazar  n  India,  and  ibe  saliva 
mediealpractilienera,  paintera,&a,  osnaiderably 
employ   them.    None  of  tbe  osoapsonds  «f 
Araenie  have  been  diaeaiveHHl  to  be  produeta  oC 
8outbera  India,  but-tbey  are  imported  largcd^w 
The  white  oiido  from  Bengal,  the  red  sad  -yid^i 
low  aulphiiKat  frooB  Burmab,  when  it  is  found 
in  great  quantitks,  as  alao  from  Ghina  andk 
Japan  and  the  Pcrsioa  Gulf.     Dr.  Heifer  r^ 
ported  the  existence  ol  oia  sof  aracnio  in  tba 
M«rgui  Island^  llr.  Ptddiaglon  found  it  in  tli* 
antimony   oree,  and   Profeaaor  Mitcbeil  ala* 
found  araanic  ia  lead  ocs  that  he  analyaod— 
(i^sfoii.)    ArMuie  ia  priaeipalty  empbysd  m 
trade  to  produce  a  peculiasly  vivid  aad  ahow^r 
shade  of  green  which  has  superserled  the  leaad^* 
cided  tints.  This  dangetoas  nrnterM  ia  aaedto 
colour  ohildrea's  teya  aad  aarestmeata  :  papatv^ 
oolour^-d  with  tbia  green,  Uve  fruit  boxes^  wntp^ 
up  oOBfectioAery  ehooolate,  line  bool^  botue 
waUa^  and  it  ia  uaed  for  tinting  food  artieka^ 
and  colouring  artidea  of  dreaa^  J  te  wbite  oaide» 
Safaid  8aHibul»bssl0ng  beeuased  ia  India  him 
the  cufeof  intermtttents.  AKboagb  Dioaosridea 
and  Fliny,  Celsus  and  Gblea  used  this  sabstanee^ 
in  whiek   tbey  were  fUlowed  by  the  Ambinm 
physicians   Blwaes,  8ei«ipien«  and  Avicanaa, 
none^of  these  appear  to   have  employed  it  in 
fever  and  it  was  not  till  tbe  end  of  the  17tb  and 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  thai 
tbe  treatment  of  fntermiltenCa  by  arsenical  pre- 
parations became  known  in  European  practice. 
Senious  acid  baa  real  febrifuge  p^operti^8  ia 
iatermiHenta  the  piwdoot  of  marab  miasomv  It 
succeeds  hi  tertiana  batter  tbaa  in  <fuartads  and 
quotidians.    The  tolerance  of  ArasiiiousAaidI 
adaiinistered  np  to  If  gr.  and  evea  a  HtU  mars  - 
daaiy,   baa    boen   eon^dste  in    aoa^lf^'tba 
patiente.     Tbe  distaiibanoBsof  the  sytat^m  it 
hsa  caused  bss  seldom  been  ol  iaipoitonce;.  This 
tokrance  doea  not  necaaaarily  laqaica  tbe  aid.al 
a  copious  diet  aad  good  supply  of  wiaoc    Tbo  ^ 
employment  of  emeto-catbartiffmcdiciaea  baa 
the  triple  advantege  of  facilitatiug  the  teAeianao 
of  tke  medioine,  of  alopping  all  ita  disagreesble 
eieets  aad   of  helping    to    ears    tbe.  fsvor^ 
Jacqiuot's.  Report,  gsea  to  show  ibat'6matiai  in*' 
crease  mueh  the  effeot  of  Aiaeaio,  wbiJa  tbeir 
action  ia  indiffereot  wiib  qaiuine.    It.  ia  pni-- 
deut  to  suspend  tbtf  use  of  the  medicine  aa  tha 
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ARsasi^c 


ARTA-BHAGA. 


«f  pain  at  the  «pigaBiritiin,  colic, 
or  dianiiiBa.  The  Arscnioas  acid 
dMiiU  be  admnmtar^  daring  the  in  termis- 
nmm  or  the  deeline  of  the  puroivams.  When 
the  paracyton  hacre  been  stopped  tfie  aae  of 
the  medadne  aheiold  be  gradaiily  dfoiinished, 
aa  ii  was  oommeDoed.  The  preparationa  of 
Qiaalioiia  adminiatewd  afker  Araenio  appear 
to  be  Diore  eilicacioua,  tbaa  when  aimply 
adnaiatatered  by  ihenaeWea.  This  ia  deoied 
hy  iaeqoot  pobably  with  reaaen.  The  arBenl* 
aal  tcaatanani  ia  leaa  powerfal  atid  ksa  aare 
than  Qoioiaa.  fielapaea  de  not  appear  to  be 
aithcr  mon  or  leaa  fiaqueat  under  the  one  or 
the  other  traatmenU  The  arsenical  treatment 
ahoali  not  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of 
pernieiotia  fevera. — Bfatniven  •nd  Cameron, 
P&per  Trade  Iteview.  Ind.  Anm,  Med,  Svi. 
lerAptrii  1856,  p.  896.  Bengal  Pharmwso- 
ptBU^p.  313. 

AISENIC,  OXYDE  NATIF.  Fb.  Arsenic. 
ARS  EN  IC»  Ba<i  Salphnnet  of. 


ARSENIC,  Yellow  Bulphuret  of. 


dnmeth  snrlcb  ...    Ar? 
K-«alph«uretof  At- 
atnici       m^»     ••»    JBiKk 

Bealg^r       » 

Saodarach j» 

R«d  Orpituent  ...  n^ 
jBmI  Araonio  ••.  n 
Laianmbalkhar...  J>^&. 


Lsll-flumbul      ...fliNO. 

M  feDfill  •«.  ••*         «••  yy 

Warangao        .. .  Malat. 
Bayanyn  ...  »» 

ZnmcIk-surkV  •>•  Paaa. 
Maoahtila..,    ...    Sans. 
Kndire'-pal-paabK. 
nftm      Tav. 


••* 


This  is  found  a  native  in  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Cbina»Pcraiii,  and  aooording  to  Mr.  Eifhiaatonia 
inBalkh,  Aooording  to  Mr.  Kohde.  n  ooarae 
deacription«  ManoaJIJa,  Taas.  Ustarkbi,  ^rm$, 
iseomaaoB  in  the  bazars  of  India,  and  is  only 
ased  aa  a  pigment.  lu  Englaiki  it  ia  used 
with  aaltpetre  and  avilphvr  ^Qt  fiieworks.^-^ 
SeUe's  M83.  laMmer.  .  TomUmwit. 

AB:3£NIC,  White  Oxide  of. 


...    An.   ArMoie  exyde  na- 


TarabnlhalilT 
n       halikr 
SaiiiHil-F«r 
Shak 
Turab-nl-halqt 

f.  >»  lud 
T«io  hpy-ao 
Amoious  acid  .«, 
Wiiitc  Artenio  .., 
Jlimiic  ...  •.» 
KFhiie    oxide    of 

Afsonie  ...  .,. 
Sallbd  aambal- 

aaair  ••.  .«. 
Aratnic  ...  •»• 
Aneflie  hlanc     ... 


ft 

n 


•  «»  9^  * 

...BURM* 

...   Eaa. 


rt 


DUK. 


It 


tiff  >•>    ..*    ••<     Pa. 
Weiaaer  araauik...  Qaa. 

Araenik       

Afaenik  aaara  .. 
Arseniohte  sauro..  „ 
Sancbyii  .^  ^.  HiND. 
Snmbal-khar  ...  ,, 
Sumil...  «..  .».  fjf 
Araeneo  uxeno  ...  In 
Aoidum  areniosum  Lax. 
Warangan  pntih.  Malax. 
WroDgon  . . .  M  ALKAL, 
Bambutfar...  ..,  Psrs. 
S#eta  paahanam.  Sans. 


Fa,   Veils  pMbauan..   Tax. 
„    '  TtU2li>asbaDam  ...    Tsl.. 


ne  wfailb  oxMis  of  arsenie  ia  abundant  in 
cffars  kaxaar  in.  Indi<i.  U  ia  brought  from  the 
ftalBn  iiuif  aiid  Oiiina*  in  the  latter  countr? 
hnair  el>taiaad  4iy  atibltinatioA  flrom  Hartal,  or 
asftiveaBipiiiintof  Araeniis — FaiUkner.   ^FU- 


Unanikun Ar 

H*8ay-dan Bthtic 

H'aay-dan-ahwaywa     ,, 
Orpiment.  Ter  suI- 
phuret   of   Ai>> 


•*. 


••• 


senio 
Hartal 
Orinmant 

Kanaobgelb 
Araenikoo..* 
Hartal 
Orpimento  .. 


£nq. 
Dux. 

Fa. 
Ox  a. 

Oa. 

flCfD. 
.        It. 


Aim  PigmeDtum     Lat. 

Barangau Malay. 

Warangan 
Zemeik-zard     ... 

Zarna „ 

Haritalaka 
O^opimeati    •    ... 
ArndaiaiDf  y«lli.» 

knd-paahaoum.    'J^aM' 
Doddi  pashanaai.     TUf 


Pxaa. 
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Sans. 
8r. 


This  is  found  native  in  S.  Amerios  :  Saxony^ 
Persia  and  China.  It  lias  a  bright  Jemon  ojr 
golden  yellow  colour.  It  is  brought  to  Bombay 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  ia  an  article  of  trad^ 
from  China  and  Burmah  where  the  red  ia  alao 
procured  and  from  Japan. 

In  China  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  some- 
times cut  into  ornamental  figures  in  the  same 
manner  as  prehnite  and  agalmatoUte.— (^i^ 
liams,  p.  248.) 

Teltow  Orpiraent  is  mnch  nsed  by  the 
Tamil  painters,  in  preparing  a  yellow  piu^ment. 
*'  Native  Orpiment^  the  auri  pigmenturo  of  the 
ancients,  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour.  It 
is  useH  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.    Mnslie* 

ARSENOB.  called  also  Myos  Hormos,  a  port 
on  the  Red  Sea,  the  emporium  for  Indian  ar^ 
tScies  during  the  time  of  the  Greeks  holding 
Egypt. 

AR8HA.     8ee  Hindu. 

A  RSI.     Hind,    ce^l*     ^   small  mirror 

worn  hy  women  on   the  thumb,  in  a  thumb 
nng. 

ARS  IN  A.     Can.     Turmeric. 

AaSISRUQOSA.   LouB.  S>n.  of  Grewia 

microcos. — Linn, 

> 

ARTA,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  town 
of  Herat,  whence  the  term  Arlcei,  for  the 
ancient  Persians.     See  Hindu. 

ABTABANUS.  Of  the  Parthian  Kings,  th^re 
were  five  of  this  name,  the  first  in  B.  C.  216 
and  the  last  about  A.  1).  23$,  and  with  whonit 
ended  the  AraacidaB^  he  having  been  alain  by 
Ardaahir  Babagan  (Ajrta^erxea)  one  of  his  oSr 
oers,  who  bceame  the  firat  ol  the  8MaaBiuds»" 
It  ia  auppoaed  by  ICHleolm,  that  Ajrtabanua  iiL 
waa  the  Shah-poor  of  the.Gredni.  His  son^, 
Vononea,  reigned  for  a  short  periodL  Uia 
name  ia  aometimea  written  PoUaa :  he  waa  the 
Volageses  of  the  Greeks,  whose  war  with  the 
Emperor  Nero,  and  Ambassy  to  Veapasian,  are 
related  in  the  Roman  history.  Hooroous,  ap«^ 
pears  to  have  been  Artabanes  (he  fourth  of 
the  Romans. — Malcolm's  Hifdory  of  Fersta^ 
V^l.  i,  p.  B5.  See  Greeks  of  Asia.  Ka6ul, 
p.  437. 

ABTABHAGA,  aecord(ng  to  Kepodotne^ 
Lonl  of  Hewt.  In  Hindu  mylhology/'Oiie  of 
the  Riahif  -tJce  Hindoo,  *    -  '  -   * 
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▲HTAxERXfiS  MN£MON. 


ARTEMISIA  INDICA 


AETAB0TRY8  ODOBAT16SIMU8,  X.  Br. 

Uvaria  odoratissima.    JRoxb. 

„       uncaia.    Limr. 
Unona  esculent  a.    D,  G. 

„       unciuata.    D.  C, 
ModJra  Walli  ? Maleal  t 

Tbe  generio  name  is  derived  from  Artao,  to 
•ttspendy  botrya,  a  buDch ;  the  peduncle  has  a 
curious  hook,  whioh  lays  hold  on  any  support 
near  and  assists  in  bearing  up  tbe  clusters  of 
fruit.  This  is  a  scaudeut  sbrub  with  shining 
leuyes,  and  very  sweet  smelling  flowers.  It  is 
grown  in  Bombay,  gardens,  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  The  flowers  of  the  Artubotrys  odora- 
iissimus  and  Unona  odorata  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  China  for  their  perrume.--I)rs. 
Hooker  aud  Thomson  describe  Artnbotrys 
Buruianicus,  D.  C,  of  Burmah  and  Mergui. 
A.  Cadatus,  Wall,  of  Silhet ;  A.  Odoratissi- 
iiiuf,  E.  Br.  of  Ceylon  and  Malacca.  A.  Sua- 
veolens  Blume  of  the  Archipelago  and  A. 
Zey  lanicua.—fT.  /.  and  T.  Graham* s  Cat. 
payet  4  and  5.  1F%lliam*»  Middle  Kingdom, 
ftnffi^p,  15. 

AR  CAMUS  PU8CU8.  Toddy  Shrike,  feeds 
on  tbe  flies  aud  insects  that  hover  near  to  tbe 
luscious  juice  of  the  Palmyra  palm.  It  is  tbe 
Tal-Chatok  of  Bengal^  aud  is  found  growing 
there  in  Assam,  Arakan  and  in  India  generally. 

'  AttTAMUS  LBUCORHYNCHOS,  one  of 
the  SwhUuw  Tribe,  It  is  the  Lanius  Uuooryn- 
chus  of  authers. 

AR  IAN  188 A.  Pliny,  writing  of  Iberia, 
observes  that  its  chief  city  was  called  Haruas; 
tis|  and  that  it  was  situated  near  the  river 
Neoris.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  same  phice, 
under  the  name  of  Artanissa. —  Porter's  fVa- 
veU,  Vol.  i.  p.  104. 

ARTAXERXES,  this  name,  as  known  io 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  is  their  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing Ardeshir.  Ardeshir  Babegan,  the 
son  of  Sassan,  an  ufiicer  of  the  Parthian  king, 
Arsaoes  Artabanus  Y,  murdered  his  sovereign 
and  assumed  the  Persian  throne  as  the  first  of 
tbe  Sassanian  dynasty,  in  A.  D.  226:  his 
successor  was  the  Shappur  or  Sapor,  who  oap«- 
tnred  the  Emperor  Valerian.  There  were  other 
Artaxerxes»  the  first  in  A  D.  381,  and  the  se- 
cond A.  D.  629.  And  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
ended  in  A.  D.641,  when  Tezdejird  or  Izdejerd, 
iii.  was  overthrown  by  tbe  mahomedans.  See 
Greeks  of  Asia.  Kabul,  p.  437.  Persian  Kings. 

ARTAXERXES  LONOIM ANUS,  was  the 
Kai  Bahman,  or  Ardashir  daraz  dast  of  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  Persian  Kings. 

ARTAXERXES  MNBMON.  a  Persian 
Kinvy  B.  C.  ^iQ,  at  whose  Court  Ctesias,  re- 
dded for  flooie  years.  After  Srylax,  Ctesias 
was  the  next  Historian  of  India,  and  in  Us 
Indica,  Cap.  iv/  p.  I  ^0,   he  mentioAB  (hat 


Artaxerxes  Muemon  and  his  mother  fttnaatjw 
presented  him  with  two  iron  swords^  whidi 
when  planted  in  the  earthy  averted  clouda,  hail 
and  strokes  ef  lightning.  This  is  the  first 
notice  of  the  lightning  condtiotor.  Tlie  Tee  on 
th?  tope  of  every  buddhist  pagoda  in  Barmah 
shows  their  acquaintance  with  one  means  of 
protecting^  from  I'ghtning.  See  Scylax :  Light- 
nin$2:  conductor. 

ARTEMISIA  WORMWOOD,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  najural  order  Matrieariaeete,  of 
which  Boxhmrffk  describes  ten  and 
known  species  in  India»  vis*  ArteMiia. 

Abrotauum Z.    PanidnlsBfofmifi   D.  C. 

Camiflora    ...     Bueh.     Paryiiloia     ...     Back, 

Grata fFciU.  1  Scoparia       ,,.Waldtt. 

Indioa Willd.    Vulgaris       ...         X- 


Lactiflora    ...      Wall, 

Most  of  these  grow  in  the  mountains  of 
Northern  India^  Persia,  Cashmir,  Nepal»  Ka* 
maon,  Crimea,  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Khassja^ 
Siberia,  China  and  Japan,  but  several,  as  the 
A.  Abrotanum  or  Southernwood  and  A.  Indica» 
are  cultivated  in  India,  as  also  is  the  Naga 
doua  or  A.  vulgaris,  aud  A.  grata  belongs  (p 
the  Peninsula*  The  European  Absinthium 
though  not  growing  in  India,  furnishes  part  of 
the(Afssantin}  absinth  used  in  Asiatic  medicine, 
and  the  A.  Chinensis  of  China  and  Siberia, 
supplies  tbe  materials  for  tbe  Moxa.  Aeoord- 
ing  to  Dr.  O'Shaughnenif,  the  A.  Judaica,  ie 
the  Saheba  6f  Avioenna,  and  a  native  of  Judea 
Arabia  and  Cochin  China,  and  is  known  aa 
the  Indian  worm  seed,  or  Indian  ^emen  Con- 
trs,  :fiBely  powdered  and  sifted,  it  is  a  popular 
worm  remedy,  especially  in  the  round  and 
long  worms  of  children  :  the  dose  is  three  to 
ten  grains  given  in  honey  or  milk.— jB'fii^. 
Fhar.  page  406.  (fShaughntiey,  page  416. 
(y Shaughnesiy.  dtng.  Pkarm.  270.  DUpenea^ 
iory,  417.  Roxb.  iii,  41  7-24. 

ARTEMISIA  ELBGANS,  Roxb.,  ParU- 
cularly  when  young  is  uncommonly  elegant 
when  in  blossom. 

ARTEMISIA  INDICA.  ^illd. 

Afsantin...  ...    Aa.  iMustam   HiHi>, 

Kashus  Rumi „      Otind-inar    

Dona    Bevq.    Burun-jasif -i  kohl.  Pxbs. 

Indian  Worm- wood.  Enq.    Artemosaya      , 

MuBtani, DuK.    Dona        ...  Sahs, 

Dona HtHD.    Damana  ^nriparna     „ 

Duna        „    >  Walko-Oimdo...      SiWD. 

Marwa         „    iMachi-patri Tku 

Uachi-pama »,    ' 


Common  in  Indian  gardens,  and  can  be 
substituted  for  the  A.  absinthium  of  Europe. 
-^Roxh.  VoigL  O'Shauglumey,  444.  Botnhay 
Producte.)  That  used  in  India*  comes  via  Kabul. 
It  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  febrifugeT  in 
asthma,  in  diseases  of  tbe  brain,  and  also  ia 
dyspepsia.  The  leaves  are  much  used  in  ^oenta 
for  its  Arong  odour ;  it  yields  a  ▼oletilt  esaea* 
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ABTICULATl* 


ARTOOARPTTS. 


or 


.    Ar. 
Esq. 

•     »» 
Hind. 


NagdowDa 
Mnai  patre 
Bmin'jasU..< 
Davanama 


•••   »» 
Vbrs. 
.  Tel 


tial  oil  when  distilled.     Price  5  annas  per   lb. 
C^i.  JKr.  1862.  Rosb.  Foiyt  O'SihaughneMif, 

444. 

AETEMISIAMADERA8PATANA.WiLLi> 

Syn.  of  Qrangea  Madf^mspaUna,  Poir. 

ARTEMISIA     8  lERNUTATORIA, 
SMezewori,   is  the  Nak-Chikni  or  hachilti  of 
Indis  and  ihe  Afkar  of  tbe  Arabs. 

ARTEMJSIA  VULGARIS.     Ziii«. 

Atmisa Ar      Nairdowija     ...       Hn?P 

Xugwurt 

Worm  wood... 

This  is  a  natire  of  Europe  and  acoordiiig  to 
Thunberg  of  Japan.  He  says  thai  for  tinder 
tlie  Japanse  use  ihe  woolly  part  of  the  leaves 
vhich  is  prepared  so  as  to  form  a  brownish 
coloured  wool.  This  substance  oatohes  fire 
mocb  qnickei  than  Moxa,  but  Dr.  0*9bang- 
nessy  says  that  this  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
thai  the  Moxa  of  Japan  is  prepared  with  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  a  neighbouring  species. — 
(ySiavffhnetM^  page  416.   Thunberg' s  Travels. 

Vol.  m.  p.  71. 

ARTEMOM,  the  last  Bactrian  king,  A.  C. 
207,   who   ruled  in  Asia,  Drangia  and  Ara- 

chosia. 

ARTESIAN  FIRE-SPRINGS  in  CHU 
NA. — According  to  the  statement  ef  the  Mis- 
sionary Imbeit,  Ihe  Fire-springs,  "  Ho-lsing" 
ef  the  Chinese,  which  are  sunk  to  obtain  a  ear- 
buTettcd-hydrogen  gas  for  salt-boiling,  far  ex- 
ceed the  European  artesian  springs  in  depth. 
These  fire-springs  are  very  commonly  more  than 
8,000  feet  deep ;  and  a  spring  of  continued 
flow  was  found  to  be  8,197  feet  deep.  This 
natural  gas  has  been  used  in  the  Chinese  pro- 
vmcc  Tae-tschnan  for  several  thousand  years  ; 
aad  "portoble  gas"  (in  bamboo-canes)  has  for 
ages  been  used  in  the  city  of  Khiung-tscheu. 
More  recently,  in  the  village  of  Fredonia,  in 
the  United  States,  such  gas  has  been  used  both 
for  cooking  and   for  illumination. — Curiosities 

of  Science^  p.  118, 

ARTICHOKE.  Cynara  acolymus. 
Harahnf         ...       Arab.  I  Kharshuf       ...        Pm. 
Kanjir         Hmn.  Pass.  | 

Only  Cttltivated  in  some  gardens  of  India, 
and  is  not  irenera) :  the  cultivation  is  expensive. 

ARTICHOKE,  JERUSALEM.  Helianthus 
tflbcioeus.  Cultivated  for  ihe  tubers  attached 
to  tbe  rooU,  may  be  lifud  annually,  after 
flowering,  and  kept  like  potatoes  for  three 
months,  or  they  may  he  allowed  to  remain  for 
years  in  ihe  same  situation,  if  kepi  clear  of 
vceds  and  the  ground  annually  top  dressed 
wiih  manure ;  cooked  similer  to  potatoes,  and 
sometimes  fried.— /«#r^.  . 

ARTICULATA,  a  division  of  the  aniipal 
kiagdoio,  in  which  ere  indoded  ihe  Aptcra, 
Araehnida.  Myriapoda,  Siomatopoda,  Cirrhi- 
pedis  and  Aonelida. 
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ARTIE,  in  Madras,  timber  of  various  sizes 
12  to  18  feet  long  and  from  I  to  li  feet  in 
bread  I  h. 

ARTIFICIAL  HATCHING  of  Eggs,  Pish, 
Pearls-     See  E^gs.  Fish.  Pearls. 

ARTOC^ARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Urticactee,  several  species  of  which 
occur  in  the  South  East  of  Asia.  Vbigi 
enumerates  eight  species,  and  as  most  of  them 
furnish  useful  products,  they  are  noticed  se* 
parately.  But,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Trap  tree,  which  furnishes  the  Gutta  used  as 
bird  lime  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  at 
Singapore  the  fibres  of  its  baik  are  used  for 
cordage,  fishing  lines  and  nets;  the  Ohovfai 
Knrnat^  similar  to  the  above,  from  Beram 
River,  also  the  Jtumut  or  bark  cloth,  worn  by 
the  Karens  when  mourning  for  the  dead,  from 
the  river  Baram,  and  Glam-tree  bark,  from 
Borneo,  which  furnishes  a  paper-like-bark,  much 
used  in  caulking  the  seams  of  vessels,  are  all 
supposed  by  Dr.  Boyle  to  be  species  of  Arte* 
carpus,  and  the  Catalogue  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1862,  states  that  the  Singapore  Trap  tree 
is  an  Artocarpus  and  furnishes  the  Gutta  used 
as  bird  lime,  and  the  bark  is  also  used  for 
fishing  lines,  cordage  and  nets*  One  species, 
A.  Phdippensis,  Lain,  occurs  as  a  tree  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  A.  polyphema,  Pers.  k  a 
tree  of  Fenang,  perhaps  thp  Glam  oi  Trap 
above  noticed.  A,  angustifolias  Roxb.  is  men- 
tioned by  Yoigt  as  a  tree  of  the  Malay  Islands, 
and  A.  serratus  Royb.  as  a  tree  of  Trarancore, 
Ariacarpus  inUgrifolia  is  the  jack,  A  cka,plaska, 
the  leaser  or  thorny  Jack,  and  A.  laeeucha  the 
small  Jack.  The  fruit  of  all  three  species  is 
prised  by  the  Burniese  as  an  article  of  food» 
especially  the  first,  which  grows  to  great  per- 
fection every  where  throughout  the  province 
with  Hide  care. — McCUlland.  Mason,  Ustful 
Plants.  Jtoyle  Fib-  Pip.  341.  Hog's  VsgetabU 
Kingdom^  p.  679-680,  Mason's  Tenasssrim^ 
Voigl.p.  ?89-290.  CaL  Sue.  1863.  Soxlu  ut, 
521-527.  Wight  also  figures  laDcesefolia  670. 
—See  Ghowat  Kurnat.  Dyes. 

ART0CARPU8,  8peeies,  Small  Breadfruit. 
This  species  is  not  scarce  in  the  Tenaeserim 
forests.  It  yields  an  orange  colored  fruit  re- 
sembling in  taste  a  custard  apple,  and  in  ap- 
pearance a  fig. — J>r.  Meson. 

ABTOCAEPUS.    Species. 

Thoun-ben.    Bumi, 

Dr.  Wallich  tells  us  that  a  species  of  this 
genus  ?row8  in  Tavoy,  and  is  a  large  tree,  U8ed 
generally  in  boat  building.  Perhaps  identicdl 
with  ihe  last. 

ARTOCARPUB.     Species. 

Patta  del     Singh. 

Grows  in  the  Soutberu  provinces  of  Ceylon, 
and  is  there  used  for  boats  and  buildings ;  a 
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XBTOCAnf»US   ECHINATA. 


ARTOCARPUS  HIRSUTA. 


cttbic  focit  of  the  wood  weighs  24lb8.  and  it  is 
said  to  last  30  yean.   The  fruit  9  x  2^  inches 
is  boiled  and  eaten  as  food. — Mr,  MendU. 
ARTOCARPUS,  apeeiet. 

Py-nathe        ...  Bxtbm.  \  Taana Ben.Bubx. 

Dr.  Wallich  describes  this  as  growing   in 
Tavojy  but  that  its  wood  is  not  used. 
ARTOCARPUS,  species, 

M7auk-6ook.—^unn. 

A  tree  of  Akyab,  used  in  house-bnilding.  It 
grows  to  a  large  siee,  very  plentiful  in  the 
province  and  the  fruit  is  edible.— Cist  JKr.  IS 62. 

ARTOCARPUS,  species. 

Toim-nein-nai. , . . .  .Burh.  {  Tonn-pein-nai. . .     Burm' 

A  tree  of  British  Burmah.  Its  wood  yellow> 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  39.  In  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  80  feet  and  average 
girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12 
feet— Dr.  Brandis  in  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

ARTOCARPUS,  species.  Trap  tree,  of 
Singapore,  furnishes  the  gutta  used  as  bird- 
lime; and  the  fibres  of  its  bark  are  used  there 
for  fishing  lines,  cordage  and  nets. — Royie*s 
Fib.  PI.  Cat  JExhib.  1862. 

ARTOOABPUS  CUAPLASHA,  Ro»h.  in. 
625. 

Leftser  Jack 
Thorny  Jack    .. 

w 

This  tree  grows  in  Malabar,  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Bengal,  Assam,  Tipperah,  and  Chitta- 
gong,  and  in  some  places  attains  an  immense 
fise.  Its  trunk  is  straight,  yields  a  valuable 
timber,  from  which  the  canoes  of  the  Hence 
and  Gomootee  rivers  are  made.  The  wood  is 
appKed  to  various  other  purposes  and  is  said  by 
"Dr.  Roiburgh  to  be  reckoned  superior  to  every 
other  wood,  particularly  valuable  for  work  which 
has  to  be  immersed  in  water. — Moxb.  m.  525. 
Voifft,  290. 

ARTOCARPUS  ECHINATA.    Eoxb. 
527. 


Eno.  I  Chaplaah 
„     I  Chaplaaha 


Beno. 
Hind 


«•  • 
m. 


TouDg  Ben.    ...    Bubm.  |  Mountain  Jack  ...    Bno. 
„    Peing-iiai.  Bubm.  I  Tauopooni    ...    Malay. 
Kanae  Kya-tha...      „      \  Tampoine     ...         „ 

This  is  a  large  tree  (according  to  Roxburgh 
a  moderate  sized  tree)  with  its  leaves  gashed  like 
some  species  of  oak.  It  is  very  common  about 
the  Balnghat  and  Wynaad,  is  found  in  Burmah, 
and,  though  not  abundant,  all  over  the  Tenaa- 
serim  and  Hartaban  Provinces,  m  Amherst, 
Tavoy  and  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  and  in 
other  places  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal — a  large 
expanse  of  country.  Its  maximum  girth  is  5 
cnbits  and  nsximum  length  BO  feet.  The  woqd 
is  not  known  to  be  used  in  Sontbem  India,  but, 
in  Burmah,  according  to  Dr.  Mason,  it  is  deem- 
ed a  valuable  timber  by  the  natives,  especially 
for  canoes.    Captain  Dance  however,  tells  us 


that  though  it  floats  in  water  when  season^) 
the  seasoned  wood  is  too  light  and  spongy  for 
durability,  and  should  be  rejiarded  as  a  uselt-aa 
wood.  Whether  these  conflicting  opinions  be 
the  consequence  of  examining  trees  which  have 
grown  in  different  localities  subsequent  enqui- 
ries must  determine,  but  the  wood  possibly  im- 
proves by  immersion  in  water.  It  is  said  to 
produce  an  agreably  acid  fruit  which  Roxburgh 
says  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  And  Dr.  Mason 
mentions  Dr.  Wallich  as  saying  that  it  produces  a 
sort  of  caoutchouc  with  which  the  Burmese  paj 
their  boats.  But  Dr.  Mason  imagines  this  to 
be  a  mistake,  as  the  Burmese  almost  universally 
pay  their  boats  with  a  substance  that  is  produe* 
ed  by  a  bee,  mixed  soroetibies  with  dammer. — 
Vr,  Mason.  Mr.  Mcltor.  Voiffi,  290.  Soxb.  m. 
627.  Captain  Dance. 

ARTOCARPUS  HETEROPHTLLA.  Lam. 
Syn.  of  Artocarput  integrifolios* 

ARTOCARPUS  HIRSUTA.    Lam. 

Syn. 
Ariocaipus  pubescens,  Willd  1  ?  Aikslis  1 

Ainimara  ...  «.  Malxa. 

Ansjeoi ,, 

ADBJeli „ 

Del BiHOR* 

Aladel    „ 

Anjilimaram Tam. 


HelhalBOo Can. 

Hairy  Bread-fruit  tree 

Eno. 
Wild  Bread-fruit  tree.  „ 

Pat  Fannas Ma&k. 

HebolsQ „ 

Ran-Fannaa 


>* 


This  large,  handsome  tree,  well  adapted  for 
affording  shade.  It  is  indigenoua  in  Burmah, 
is  not  found  in  the  Northern  jungles  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  :  sparingly  in  those  south 
of  the  Savitri  to  the  bounds  of  Sawantwarri, 
after  which  it  becomes  more  plentiful  and  con- 
tinues abundant  all  down  the  Western  Coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  attaining  in  Malabar,  a  great 
magnitude.  Dr.  Qibson  says  that  it  grows  iu 
Canara  and  Sunda,  above,  and  in  the  ravines  of 
the  Ghats,  but  mostly  in  the  Honore  and  Biljty 
Talooks,  and  is  there  valuable  for  canoes  and 
plauks.  It  is  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  ia 
the  list  of  Coimbatore  woods,  being  a  native 
of  the  coast,  and  not  extending  so  far  in- 
land, but  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Malabar, 
whence  Mr.  ¥.  N.  Maltby,  in  1860,  estimated 
that  ten  thousand  loads  per  annum,  of  this 
wood,  for  five  years,  could  be  supplied  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  to  fourteen  rupees  per  candy. 
It  grows  on  the  Western,  Southern  and  Eastern 
sides  of  Ceylon,  and  its  timber,  which  it  there 
used  for  fishing  boats  and  in  house  building, 
weighs  40  to  51  lbs.  the  cubio  foot,  and  ia 
calculated  to  last  from  25  to  70  years.  The 
fruit  (9  in.  by  8  in.)  is  there  boiled  and  «ate« 
as  food  by  the  natives.  It  yields  the  Anjely* 
wood  of  commerce,  esteemed  a  useful  tim- 
ber which  bears  exposure  under  water,  and 
valuable  for  canoes,  fishing  boats,  shipa' 
frame-work  and  in  house  building,  for  which 
purposes  it  is  largely  used    on  the  Western 
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ARToCARPUS  IirCISJL 


ABT0CABFU8  INTEQBIFOLU. 


aide  of  the  PeAiusiila  of  India,  in  Malabar  and 
Canan^  aud  ia  sought  after  for  H.  M*  Dock- 
yards. Its  bark  is  oooasiooally  used  in  Canara 
in  the  preparsiion  of  a  brown  dye,  the  dye 
yielded  by  the  Jack  and  Ghampada,  being  yel- 
low. The  fruit  is  the  siae  of  a  large  orange,  and 
abounds  in  a  Tisdd  juice  which  flows*  freely 
froin  the  rough  rind  if  touched.  This  is  manu* 
fscttti«d  into  bird  lime.  The  pulpy  substance^ 
which  aurrounds  the  seeds  is  much  relished  by 
the  natives,  being,  almost  as  good  as.  the  fruit 
ofthe  Jack.— 2>r.  Wig/U.  Madras  Exkibiii^n 
Jmet'  BeparU.  Dr.  GiAson^  Dr.  Mamm.  Mr» 
Jafr^.  Voigl,  p.  290.  Ua/ul  PlawU,  Dr, 
CUfiam,  in  Oonservaiot^t  ReporU.  Mr.  Mendii. 
Boxb.  m.  5211.  Bombay  FroducU, 

ART0CA»PU8  INCISA.     WUlde. 

Hademachia  incisa,  Thw\h,  var.  a. 
Artocarpus  communis^  Font,  var.  b, 
Soccus  granosus,  Rumph,  var.  a. 

„       lanosus.        „  „ 

Artocarpua  incisua,  LinncmSj  var.  &• 

Bread-fmit  tree...    £no.  |  Nang-ka Malat.. 

Bima  fruit  au  I 

pain S0KVXBA.T.  I 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  South  Sea 
lalandsy  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  rari- 
ooB  parts  of  South  Enstern  Asia,  into  Ceylon, 
in  some  parts  of  the  Madras  territories,  where 
it  is  occasionally  seen  in  gardens,  in  parts  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Dekhan,  is  cultivated  in  a  few  gardens  in 
Tavoy  and  Moulmein,  is  extensively  cultivated 
.throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  also  the 
variety,  called  A.  communis.  According  to  Pr. 
Maaouy  it  is  the  true  seedless  bread-fruit  tree 
cultivated  in  Penang,  and  recently  introduced 
into  Merguiy  where  it  is  said  to  flourish. 
It  is  of  slow  growth,  but  it  attains  a  tolerable 
large  aise  in  Bombay,  where  however  it  seldom 
npena,  the  fruit  which  is  murioated  falling  off 
in  the  cold  season.  In  the  Dekhan,  its  fruit 
is  of  that  variety  which  is  full  of  seeds  and  of  no 
value,  is  the  siae  of  a  large  orange,  or  small 
pamplemose  with  a  muriated  rind,  but  it  bears 
wdl  at  Tavoy  and  Moulmein.  The  fruit  of  the 
.useful  variety,  cut  into  slices  and  fried,  has 
something  of  the  flavour  of  the  sweet  potato, 
similarly  dressed.  Like  the  jack,  the  Artocar- 
pas  integrifolia,  it  bears  fruit  on  the  branches, 
the  trunk  and  the  root.  It  will  grow  from 
cattingSy  and  requires  a  light  soil,  with  care, 
and  watering  at  first.  The  bark  stripped,  and 
then  beaten  and  prepared,  makes  a  kind  of 
doth  with  which  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
dothe  themselves.  At  Tahiti,  clothing  made 
of  it,  and  worn  chiefly  by  the  common  people 
was  more  common  than  that  made  from  the 
paper  mulberry,  though  inferior  to  it  in  soft- 
aesa  aiid  whiteness.-r-£oylf,  p.  84.  Craw/uriTi 
Dictionarif.   Dr.  lUddell,    Dr.  Mmoh.   M.  S. 


JurM   Reporis,  p.  U.     Votgi^  290.     Roz^- 
Hi.  527. 

Varietif  a.  Artocarpus  incisus.  Linn^JiU^ 

Rademachia  incisa.     Thunb. 
S0COU8  granosus.  RumpK. 

Bresd-nut Eno.  |  Bima  an  pain...  Sonnb- 

I  BAT.  Va. 

This  is  the  variety  allnded  to  above  with 
muricated  fruit  full  of  seeds  a;id  .useless  for 
(bod,  is  that  commonly  seen  in. the  South  of 
India,  and  so  extensively  cultivated  throughout 
the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Variety  6.  Artocarfos  communis.  Font, 

Soccus  lanosus.    Rumph. 
Artocarpus  incisa.     Willde. 

This  is  the  true  bread-fruit  tree  of  Dampier, 
Anson,  Cook  and  Ellis,  growing  iathe  Souih 
Sea  Islands,  especially  Otaheite  and  Uie  Moluc- 
cas, but  growing  also  in  Java,  Sumatra,  at 
Mergui,  in  Ceylon,  at  the  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, in  the  W.  Indies  and  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  South  America.  It  is  said  to  be  cuiti* 
vated  in  several  parts  of  Peninsular  India,  but 
we  have  uever  seen  it  there.  It  is  cultivsted  in 
Penang,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Tenaaserim  Provinces  and  Mergui,  where  it  is 
said  to  flourish,  but  there,  too,  we  have  never 
seen  it. 

The  fruit  is  terminal,  round,  not  muricated, 
but  marked  with  reticulations,  whose  areola: 
are  flat  or  but  slightly  prominent.  It  is  this 
seedless  variety,  that  has  given  the  name  to  the 
tree,  and  in  some  Islands  of  the  Pacific  is 
much  used.  The  Malay  term  Nang-ka  is  per- 
haps the  Persian  Nan-Khah  cat-bread. 

The  fruit  has  an  unpleasant  smell*  It  is 
often  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  weigba 
sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  pounds,  is  rounct, 
greenish,  and  covered  with  pronninent  papilla, 
enclosing  a  white  fibrous  pulp,  which  be- 
comes yellow,  and  succulent  at  maturity.  The 
pulp  contains  much  starch  eat.  The  na- 
tives of  the  Polynesia  Islands,  before  eat- 
ing the  unripe  fruit  cut  it  into  quarters  and 
roast  it  in  the  ashes.  The  ripe  fruit  reouires 
no  preparation.  The  bark  when  stripped' 
and  then  beaten  and  prepared,  makes  a  kind  of 
cloth  with  which  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
clothe  themselves.  At  Tahiti,  clothing  made 
of  it,  and  worn  chiefly  by  the  common  peopl**, 
was  rhore  common  than  that  made  from  the 
paper  mulberry,  though  inferior  to  it  in  soft- 
ness and  whiteness.— CVw/i/rf/*<  Die.  RUdcll, 
Juries'  Reports,  M,E.  page  24.  RlyU.p,  3il. 
hoxb.  iii.  5-27.  Voigt,  290.  Dr.  Mason. 

ARTOUARPUS  INTEGRIFOLIA.  Linn, 

A.  Heterophylla,  Lam. 
Badamachia  integra,  Thunb. 
Polyphema  Jaca,  Lour. 
Sitodlum  cauliflorum,  Gari. 
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n 
BURM. 

Cav, 


ir«ntal    ».     r..     BtNo. 

Ki^nUl 

Peing-Qiu...     . 

Pain  JSFti  ?  ... 
Jaka  mara. 
Alase  gana  mara..      ,, 
Jack  fniit  tree...      Eno. 
Indian  Jack  tree...     „ 
Eutire  leaved  Bread- 
fruit   «••     ..»     ...  )| 
«iaKa    «••     •••     •*•       ff 

Panims    .••    ••.    HiNn. 

Fannaa...     ...       Mahb. 

Bua-uaa-ka...     Malay. 


••• 


8ukan  .. 
Eluwi  . 
Tambol 
Pilavuh. 

KOB.. 

Hiratl... 

Wakafa 

W«la    , 

Qedia  (the  fruit)  ...    i, 

Ghopada..     Suhatrav. 

Pilamaram Tam. 

Fanasa  ohetta...      Tsl. 
Vera  panaaa t» 


MALtA.L. 
SiNQH. 

..      SlKQ. 
•••       >ft 


This  valuable  frait  and  timber  tree  is  found 
more  o^iless  abundantly,  all  over  India,  grow- 
ing rapidly  to  about  2^  feet  in  diameter.     In 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  it  is  met  With  com- 
monly about  yillages,  rare  in  the  North  Kon- 
kan,  bat  most  common  south  of  the  SaVitri 
creek.     It  is,  thete,  always,  planted  and  often 
carefully  manured,  and  when  so  treated  it 
attains  a  great  size.     In  the  South  Eastern 
and   Western   provinces  of  Ceylon,  its  fruit, 
weighing  from  50  to  60  lbs.  is  used  in  various 
ways  for  food,  and  its  timber,  which  weighs  42 
lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  is  esteemed  to  last 
from  25  to  80  years,  is  in  general  use  for  build- 
ing boats  and  for  all  kinds  of  furniture.  Colonel 
Frith  mentions  that  this  wood,  in  Travancore, 
is  of  0'554  sp.  gr.  and  measures  2  to  4  feet 
in  circumference.    Dr.  Gibson  has  seen  pillars 
of  it,  in  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  of  the 
old  forts  at  Severndroog,  having  four  feet  on 
each  side.     In  Burmah,  it  occurs  abundantly 
in    Rangoon,    seemingly    indigenous  in   the 
forests,  and  in  Moulmein  its  yellow  wood  is  used 
to-  dye  the  yellow  cloths  that  the  poongyes  or 
Burmese  priests  wear.    It  is  there  a  large  tree 
and  affords  a  very   dark  grateful  &hade,  and 
when  the  fruit,  which  is  often  larger  than  a 
man's  head  is  hanging  all  around  its  branches, 
it  is  a  grand  object.     Malcolm  says  it  is  a  very 
common  tree  in  South  Eastern  A^ia,  thought 
to  be  indigenous,  attaining  a  height  of  80  to 
100  feet,  with  thick  alternate  and  spreading 
branches,  and  very  dark  green  leaves. 

It  yields  an  excellent  and  valuable  timber, 
at  first  yellow  when  cut,  but  afterwards  chang- 
ing to  various  shades  of  brown.  When  made 
in^o  tables  and  well  kept,  it  attains  a  polish 
little  inferior  to  mahogany  in  colour  and  ap- 
pearance. It  is  used  for  musical  instruments 
and  ornamental  work.  It  is  suitable  for  house 
carpentry  in  general,  but  is  a  very  brittle  wood 
when  dry  does  not  bear  great  alternations 
of  dryness  and  moisture  and  splits  in  dry 
situations.  It  is  well  known  in  England  us  the 
jack  fruit  tree  wood,  where  it  is  used  for  cabi- 
net and  marquetry  work,  likewise  for  the 
backs  of  brushes.  It  affords  an  excellent 
fancy  wood  for  tables,  chairs,  Arames,  &c., 
and  the  roots  of  the  older  trees  furnish  a  dark 
coloured  wood  admirably  adapted   for  picture 


MAI.AT.  I  frames  and  earving  work  of  all  kinds.  The  wood 
is  also  valued  for  grain  measnres.    Dr.  Mason, 
says  that  the  yellow  wood  of  the  jack  affordt 
beautiful  timber  for  furnitare,  and  in  soma 
parts  of  India  it  is  highly  valued,  but  this  last 
remark  does  not  seem  applicable  to  the  pre-^ 
sent  day,  though  Mr.  Faulkner  tells  us  tliat 
jack-wood  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  the 
Malabar  Coast,  and  was  at  one  time  in  great 
request  for  making  fnrniture.     Of  late  years, 
however,  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by 
blackwood  for  this  purpose.    It  is  imported 
into  Britain  in  logs  from  8  to  o  feet  diameter, 
and  dto  in  planks  ^  the  grain  is  coarse  and 
erooked,  and  often  contains  sand.     The  wood 
is  yellow  when  first  cut,  but  changes  to  a  dnU 
red  or  mahogany  colour.  It  is  still,  bowever,used 
in  parts  of  India  for  almost  every  purpose  af 
house  carpentry  and  furniture,  and  in  England 
for  cabinet  work,  marquetry,  and  turning,  and 
also  along  with  satinwood  for  hair  brush  backs. 
The  jack-wood  is  sometimes  named    orange- 
wood  from  its  colour  and  also  jack-wood,  jack 
and  kanthuL     In  Cnttack  the  ghanna  or  oil 
mill  is  made  from  this  wood  and  its  sp.  gr.  is 
0'750  and  cost  1^.  the  cubic  foot.     In  the 
South  and  West  of  Ceylon,  where  the  trees  are 
of  rapid  growth  and  very  fruitful,  it  is  in  gene- 
ral use  for  building  :  beams,  rafters,  doors,  and 
furniture  are  all  made  of  it.     It  is  not  a  oom- 
mon  timber  in  the  Circars,  though  some  good 
trees    are  occasionally   procurable  from    the 
hill    zemindftriesi    resembling    mahogany    in 
colour  and  appearance.  Marsden  in  his  history 
of  Sumatra,  p.  96,  mentions   that  the  roots 
of  the  chapada  or  chapada,  {Arhcarpus  inie- 
grifoUa)  cut  into  chips  and  boiled  in  water  pro- 
duce a  ydlow  dye.     To  strengthen  tbe  tint,  a 
little  turmeric  (tbe  kungit  tumma  a  variety  of 
curcuma)  is  mixed  with  it,  and  alum  to  fix  it  ; 
but  as  the  yellow  does  not  hold  well,  the  oper- 
ation of  steeping  and   drying  has  to   be  fre- 
quently repeated. 

The  Fruti. 


Peelapullum      ...    Tam. 
Pooinus  ...  DuK. 

Fanasa  pundoo  ...    Tiel. 
Jacka  ...   Mal. 


Chopada  ...  Sumatra^. 
Boca  Kanca   ...  Halat. 
Jack...  ...      „ 

Panaaa  ...    Bars. 


This  fruit  is  not  relished  by  some  people 
owing  to  a  peculiar  strong  smell  that  it  has  : 
others  are  partial  to  it  from  its  luscious 
sweetness.  Aghastier,  in  his  work  on  diet, 
says  that  it  is  apt  to  increase  tbe  secretion, 
of  bile,  and  if  frequently  eaten,  will  produce 
dyspepsia-  The  fruit  sometimes  grows  from 
that  part  of  the  trunk  which  is  underground 
and  by  its  growth  bursts  tlie  soil  and  dis- 
covers itself.  These  are  always  accounted  to  be 
the  best.  The  full  grown  fruit  weighs  from  80 
to  60  lbs.,  growing  direct  from  the  branches, 
trunk,  and  roots  to  which  it  hangs  by  a  p(*- 
duncle,  and  only  in  aged  trees,  grows  from  the 
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roots,  wkere  they  we  detected  by  the  erackiBg 
of  the  ftoil.  The  fruii  is  covered  with  a  very 
thick,  rough  green  »kiD,  has  an  ttopieasaut 
odours  and  is  full  of  white  kcrnelfly  the  aize  of  a 
pullet's  egg,  the  fleshy  parts  around  which 
aie  eaten  both  green  and  ripe.  It  is  not 
praed  by  Europeans,  who,  at  most,  have  only 
lasied  it,  bat  k  is  said  to  be  more  relished  by  a 
eootinaed  oee*  Natives  of  India,however«  higWf  , 
prise  the  (ruit,  and  to  the  natives  of  Burmah, 
where  it  is  more  ahnndaat  than  any  other 
frait,  except  the  plantaio,  it  is  invalnaUe.  It  is 
laid  to  be  very  indigestibie.  ThekertteUoftlie 
npe  fniit>  boiled  or  toaeted, resemble  the  Spanish 
efaeseats  hi  flavour  to  which  Roxburgh  says 
Ibi^are  not  inferior  and  when  roasted  are  priced 
hy  the  Betives.  The  green  fruit,  after  removing 
the  outer  rind,  ia  used  in  curries,  and^  wheu 
lipe,  the -pulp  and  seeds  are  used  similarly.  As 
with  all  cultivated  fruits,  tliere  are  many  va* 
tieties  of  the  Jack.  From  the  juice  of  the  uneat- 
able parts  of  the  fruits  and  tender  parts  of  the 
Iroea,  a  good  bird  lime  is  prepared.  In  Travan- 
eoiB,  the  entire  ftuit  is  planted,  and  when  the 
vaiioua  seeds  germinate  and  grow  up,  the  shoots 
are  tied  together  wiih  straw,  and  they  unite  into 
one  atem,  whieh  bears  fruit  in  about  6  or  7 
ypara. — Roxiurgh  iii,  522.  Mr,  Mendis  Dr, 
Wight.  Mr.  A .  Jafrey,  Dr.  Oleghorvt  t*  M. 
E.  J.  Rep.  Useful  FlanU.  GrawfunTz  Die-, 
lionary^  Dr.  Birdwood's  JBomhay  PrtkUtdls. 
Ifr.  4/ibion.  Dr.  Mason,  Dr.  McClelland. 
Ho^s  Vegetahie  Kingdom,  Foigt,  287,  Favlk- 
nnr,  HoUzapfel,  Aiker's  tapers.  Mr.  Rohd^s 
M.S.S.  dinslie,  p,  230.  Colonel  Friths 
Reports^  MalcolnCs  South  Eastern  Asia, 
Marmien's  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  96.  Tha- 
waitcs  En,  F.  Zeyl.  p.  %%%.  Cal,  Cat,  Esc, 
1826.  See  Furniture,  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

AKTOCABPUS  LACOOCHA.     Roj^h.  Hi, 
SS4. 

Artooarpua  Gk>meziana.     Wall,    M.S.S. 

My-ook-loke    ... 
Mj-ouk*-louke . 
Licnocha    Bread- 

frniif     

ftnlJ  Jack 


Besg. 

BUBM 


»i 


Erg. 


Kaimagona-giisH...  Sing. 

Eauima-regu Tel. 

Laku-chamma ,, 

Kakka-reua „ 

Lowi...    ...     ...    Mahr. 

or  Bombay. 

This  tree  is  ocossionally  grown  in  gardens  or 
near  houses,  iuBengal,  Burmah  and  the  Tennsse- 
rim  Provinces,  where  it  is  usually  oalled  a  kind 
of  fig,  and  two  varieties  of  it  grow  in  Ceylon, 
■ear  Ratnapnra  and  in  the  south  and  centre  of 
the  islands.  Dr.  Boyle  thinks  itmay  be  found 
to  yfAd  fibres.  Its  roots  are  used  id  dyeing 
yellow.  Dr-  Brandis  says  the  wood  is  used  for 
oinoce,  a  cubic  foot  weighs  40  lbs.  In  a 
fail  grown  tree  on  good  soil  I  he  average  length 
of  the  tmnk  to  the  first  branch  is  30  feet,  and 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
gronnd  is>6  feet.  The  whole  tree  and  nnripe 
nni  contain  much  tenacious  milky  juice.     1  he 


fruit  is  prized  by  the  Burmese^  and  is  eaten 
in  Bengal.  The  male  spadix  is  acid  and 
astringent,  and  eaten  by  the  natives  in  their 
curries. — Roxh.  Hi,  524.  Thwaite^s  En.  Fl, 
Zeyl.  Voigt,  ti90.  Z>/-.  Royle.  Drs.  McClelland, 
Mason,  Wight,  Rrandis.  Useful  Flants.  Flor. 
Andh, 

AETOCAfiPUS  MOLLIS.     Wall 

Tounbein...BuBi£. 

An  immense  tree  in  British  Burmah^  wood 
used  for  canoes  and  cart*>wheels.  On  the  hills» 
large  trees  rather  scarce.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
30  lbs.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch, 
is  SO  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6 
feet  from  the  ground  is  12  feet. — Dr.  Brandis* 

ARTOOARPUS  NOBILIS,  Thw. 

Del-ga8B....SiKo. 
A  large  tree  not  uncommon  in  the  southerti 
atid  oentral  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an  devaiion  of 
2000  feet.  This  tTce,  has,  until  lately,  been  con- 
fbnnded  with  Artocarpus  pube^ceiies  of  Willde 
now,  but  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  that, 
and  apparently  from  any  other  hitherto  deseribed 
species.  The  wood  is  ofvei^y  good  quality,  but 
not  considered  of  equal  value  with  that  of  Artft- 
carpus  integrifolia.  The  seeds  toasted  are  a 
fftvourite  article  of  food  with  the  Singhalese. 
TAto.  En,  PI.  Z(^.  p.  «62. 

iRTOCARPUS  POLYPHEME,  Champadah 
of  Botanists,  a  tree  of  the  same  natural  family 
with  the  jack  and  bread-fruit  ;  fruit  smaller 
thnn  the  first,  but  of  more  delicate  flavour,  and 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Malays.  It  eeems  to 
be  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
even  there  to  be  limited  to  the  Western  parts 
of  it,  such  as  Sumatra,  the  Malay  Peninsula^ 
and  their  adjacent  islands. — Crawfurd^s  Dic^ 
tionarfi,  page  93. 

AKT0CARPU8  PUBESCENS,  milde. 

Whitdbread-fmit...     Eno.  |  Dei    .Siho. 

Aludel Sing.  I 

A  aynonym  of  Artocarpus  hirsuta. 

ARTOCARPUS  SYLVESTRIS. 

Ran  f annas. ..M AUK. 

Character  of  wood  not  known. 

ARTS,  MANUFACTURED  akd  TRADES. 
There  are  but  few  arts  or  manufactures,  in 
which  Eastern  nations  excel  those  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  in  the  spinning  and  in  the  woHviiig^ 
snd  <lyeing  of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  of  such 
kinds  HS  are  suitable  for  the  clothing  that  they 
wear  and  to  their  habits,  the  weavers  and  dyers 
of  South  Eastern  Asia  are  not  approached  by 
any  European  race.  In  field  and  garden  culti- 
vation, in  the  economy  of  waters  and  the  utili- 
zation of  manures,  there  are  several  races  skilled 
in  varied  degrees,  though  none  exceed  the 
Chinese  in  (heir  acquaintance  with  these  sub- 
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jeots,  to  their  aoquisition  of  vrhich  they  are 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Imperial  fa- 
roily,  the  emperor  antinally  ploughing  the 
first  field  and  the  empress  and  her  attendants 
.watching  tbe  silk  worms  and  their  produce. 
■The  little  permanency,  since  eight  hundred 
years,  of  many  Indian  dynasties,  has  prevented 
Architecture  attaining  the  position  of  which  it 
was  capable.  For  the  past  1500  years,  in  gene* 
ral,  are  to  be  seen  the  result  only  of  spasmodic 
efforts  of  hindu  and  mahomedan  soyereigna, 
such  as  still  exist  at  Agra,  Bejapore,  Aurunga- 
bad,  Gogi,  Kulburgah,  Dowlatabad,  and  Hy- 
derabad, but  only  in  the  ruins  of  palaces>  and 
tombs.  Tbe  hindu  sovereignties  of  India  and 
prior  to  them,  the  buddhist  and  jaina  rulers 
were  of  longer  duration,  and  the  vast  eave  tem- 
ples of  Prome  ;  Karli ;  Elephant  a  ;  Ellora, 
and  Ajunta  testify  to  the  stability  and  pow- 
er of  their  projectors,  for  some  of  them  must 
have  been  in  progress  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  their  commencement  from  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  only  Indian  sovereigns 
who  have  long  possessed  territories  are  the  raj- 
put  races  of  Eajaputanah,  and  the  solar  dynasty 
of  Mewar  have  erected  numerous  magnificent 
structures  in  thei^  capital.  In  the  towns  of 
Calcutta,  Kadras  and  Bombay,  there  is  as  yet 
no  building  under  tbe  British  rule  of  any 
interesi.  In  Ceylon,  the  buddhist  temple  of 
Auarnjpura  aeem^s  to  have  been  erected  prior 
to  the  present  era.  At  Rangoon  and  at 
Prome  are  buddhist  temples,  grand  in  their 
colossal  dimensions,  but  the  dwelling  houses 
and  religous  buildings  generally  in  Burmah 
are  all  of  wood  and  do  not  permit  tbe  display 
which  can  be  attained  with  stone  or  even 
with  brick  and  mortar.  The  architecture  and 
ornamentation  of  the  temples  of  Southern  India 
have  lately  been  made  known  by  the  photo- 
graphic representations  and  descriptions  of 
Beejapoor,  Dharwar,  Ahmedabad,  and  other 
cities,  by  Mr.  Fergusson  and  Col.  Taylor.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  complete 
memorials  of  the  ancient  sacerdotal  and  regal 
grandeur  of  Southern  India  which  are  in  exist- 
ence and  give  a  striking  impression  of  the  former 
splendour  of  the  ruling  empires.  The  Dhar- 
war sculptures  are  the  records  of  Chalukya, 
Hoi  Sala,  Belial,  and  other  local  dynasties. 
Some  of  the  figures  are  clothed  with  defensive 
armour,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  sewn  gar- 
ment. All  the  men's  figures  have  short  waist 
cloths  or  dhotees,  like  kilts,  with  an  end  in 
some  cases  cast  over  the  shoulder ;  the  women 
are  in  the  same  costume,  but  both  in  the  earlier 
memorial  stones,  and  on  some  of  the  profuse 
sculpture  on  the  temple  at  Hullabeed  in  My- 
sore (Dhara  Samoodra,  tenth  to  twelfth  century, 
A.  D.),  they  wear  bodices,  tied  in  front,  as 
hindu  women  wear  them  at  present*  Many 
templet   in  the   south   and  west    of  India, 


as  also  in  Guzerat  and  Orissa,  &c.,  are  known  ta 
belong  to  periods  as  early  as  A.  D.  500.  Tbe 
groups  of  figures  on  them  are  numerous  be- 
yond description,  the  men  wear  head-dresses  ta 
the  form  of  conical  crowns  richly  covered  with 
ornaments  ;  their  bodies .  are  naked,  and  their 
breasts  and  arms  show  necklaces  and  armlets 
of  very  ornate  patterns.  From  the  loins  to  the 
knee,  or  middle  of  the  thigh,  they  have  in  mof  t 
instances  kilts,  as  it  were,  also  composed  of 
ornaments  ;  and  many  are  altogether  naked, 
both  male  and  female,  with  a  girdle  of  oni%* 
mental  pattern  round  the  loins.  These  figores 
abound  among  the  sculptures  of  Ellora,  and  up- 
on the  hindu  temples  of  Dharwar  and  Mysore 
of  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century  ;  also 
upon  the  '  Chola'  temples  at  Conjeveram,  and 
elsewhere,  probably  of  the  same  era.  In  the 
Jain  sculpture  ihe  male  and  female  figures  are 
invariably  naked  ;  but  ornamented  in  gene* 
ral  with  ,  necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets,  and 
zones  of  exceedingly  intrieate  and  beautiful 
patterns,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  chased 
goldwork  of  the  period.  All  these  illustrate 
the  early  progress  of  India  in  many  useful 
arts. 

Spinning  pam  /or  weaniMg  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  practised  by  all  classes  of  women 
in  India  ;  even  the  highest,  at  one  time,  used 
to  amuse  themselves  with  the  spinning  wheel. 
Among  the  agricultural  classes,  the  occu- 
pation is  constant,  or  fills  up  time  not  re- 
quired for  other  occupations.  Dn  Buchanan, 
in  one  of  his  able  statistical  reports  estimates 
the  annual  produce  of  hand-spun  yam  in  one 
district  alone  at  thirteen  lacs  of .  rupees 
=s£  130,000*  The  spindle  in  use  is  not  much 
thicker  than  a  stout  needle.  It  is  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  und  attached  to  it 
near  its  lower  point,  is  a  ball  of  unbaked 
clay  to  give  it  weight  in  turning.  The  spinner 
holds  it  in  an  inclined  position,  with  its  points 
resting  on  a  piece  of  shell,  and  turns  it  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  while  she 
at  the  same  time  draws  out  the  single  fila- 
ments from  the  roll  of  cotton  in  the 
other  hand,  and  twists  them  into  yarn  upon 
the  spindle.  A  certain  degree  of  moisture,  com- 
bined with  a  temperature  of  about  82  degrees, 
is  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  best  suit- 
ed to  the  carrying  on  of  this  operation.  Dry- 
ness of  the  air  prevents  the  filaments  of  cottorv^ 
from  being  sufficiently  attenuated  or  elongated 
and  is  therefore  unfavourable  to  the  spinning 
of  fine  yarn*  The  Dacca  spinners  usually 
work  from  soon  after  diiwn  to  nine  or  ten 
o'clock,  and  from  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon 
till  half  an  hour  before  sunset.  The  finest  yarn 
is  spun  early  in  the  morning  before  the  rising 
sun  dissipates  the  dew  on  the  grass  ;  or,  when 
this  is  wanting,  and  the  air  is  unusually  dry, 
it  is   notunCrequently   made    over   a  sballoir 
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TesKd  of  water,  the  evaporation  from  whicli 
imparts  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture  to  the 
flaments  of  cotton,  and  enables  the  spinner  to 
form  them  into  thread.  As  a  proof  of  the 
feieness  of  the  yam  thus  delicately  spun,  Mr. 
Taylor  mentions  that  one  skein  which  was  care- 
fully weighed,  proved  to  he  at  the  rate  of  2bO 
miles  in  length  to  the  pound  of  cotton.  Dr. 
Watson  gives  the  result  of  microscopic  exami- 
aations  of  French,  English,  and  Dacca  muslins, 
in  an  elaborate  table  ;  and  he  reports  that  the 
diameter  of  the   Dacca  yarn  is   less  than  that 


other  figured  fabrics,  which  have  established 
themselves  there,  and  which,  both  from  their 
good  quality  and  moderate  prices,  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  numerous  classes  who  make  use 
of  them.  Some  of  the  chintaes  of  Masulipatam 
and  of  the  south  of  India  are  as  beautiful  in- 
design  as  they  are  chaste  and  elegant  in  colour. 
Printed  cloths  are  worn  occasionally,  as  in 
Berar  and  Bundelkhund,  for  sarees ;  and  the 
enda  and  borders  have  peculiar  loeal  patterns. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  prints  on  coarse  cloth» 
uaed  for  the  skins  or  petticoats  of  women  of 


of  the  finest  European  :    that  the   number  of  (  some  of  the  lower  classes  in  upper  India  :  but 
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fflamenta  in  each  thread  is  considerably  smaller 
la  the  Dacca  than  in  the  European  yams  : 
that  the  diameter  of  the  ultimate  filaments  or 
fibres  of  which  the  Dacca  yam  consists  is 
larger  than  the  European  :  and  it  appears 
from  the  inTCStigation  that  the  superior  fineness 
cf  the  Dacca  yam  depends  solely  on  the  fact 
that  it  contains  a  smaller  number  of  filaments. 
These  canaea,  eombined  with  the  ascertained 
leaolt,  that  the  number  of  twists  in  each  inch 
of  length  in  the  Dacca  yam  amounts  to  110.1 
tad  80-7,  while  in  the  English  it  was  only  68  8 
and  56*6,  not  only  account  for  the  superior 
fineness,  but  also  for  the  durability  of  the  Dacca 
lyverthe  European  fabrie  ;  and  as  already  a  very 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  spinning 
of  yam  by  machinery,  it  may  be  possible,  per- 
haps, to  raise  the  standard  of  quality,  both  in 
fiaenesa  and  strength,  to  that  of  Dacca.  The 
nannfactnre  of  these  very  delicate  muslins  is, 
however,  not  confined  to  Dacca.  At  Nandair 
on  the  Godavery,  and  at  Muktul,  Dhanwarum, 
and  Amercbinta,  all  towns,  in  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad  dominions,' and  Arnee,  near  Madras, 
nusKna,  which  rival  those  of  Dacca,  are  made  in 
considerable  qusntities,  and  are  sold  in  Madras 
and  Hyderabad,  aa  well  as  supplied  to  the 
west  and  south  of  India.  In  these  localities, 
Ihe  process  of  spinning  by  the  spindle  is  the 
lame  aa  that  of  Dacca  ;  but  as  the  climate  is 
dryer,  ihe  spinners,  who  afe  both  men  and 
women,  work  in  partially  darkened  rooms,  the 
ioors  of  which  are  watered  to  produce  the 
leceaaary  amount  of  moisture.  The  manner  of 
dressing  the  thread,  and  weaving  it,does  not  dif- 
cr  from  the  Dacca  system  in  any  great  degree  : 
sad  if  ihe  muslins  are  probably  not  so  fine  as 
those  of  Dacca,  they  have  an  advantage  in  supe- 
rior eieameas  and  transparency.  The  hand-spin- 
aivgof  fine  thread  used  forBrussels  lace,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Palliser's  account  of  it,  is  similarly 
spun  by  women  in  darkened  rooms.  The 
ttaanfacture  of  muslins  of  such  quslities  as 
are  produced  at  Dacca,  and  indeed  in  Europe, 
mat  necea8arilyl}e  always  of  every  limited 
^ara^^ter,  and  thtir  use  confined  to  very  rich 
mrchaaers.  For  the  masses  of  the  people,  the 
Snglisli  manufactnrer  sends  to  India  the  plain 
and  stfipfd   dooiia^  mulmul,  *  aghabatii,'  and 


the  greatest  need  of  printed  cloths  is  for 
the  kind  of  bed  cover  called  palempore,  or  sin- 
gle quilts. 

In  the  costlier  garmenia  woven  in  India,  the 
borders  and  ends  are  entirely  of  gold  thread 
and  silk,  the  former  predominating.  Many  of 
the  sarees,  or  women's  cloths,  made  at  Benares, 
Pyetun,  and  Boorhanpoor  ;  in  Ouzerat  ;  at 
Narrainpett,  and  Dhanwarum,  in  the  Hy- 
derabad territory  ;  at  Yeokla  in  Khan* 
desh,  and  in  other  localities,  have  gold- 
thread in  broad  and  narrow  stripes  aKernating 
with  silk  or  muslin.  Gold  flowers,  checks,  or 
zigzag  patterns  are  used,  the  colours  of  the 
grounds  being  green,  black,  violet,  crimson, 
purple,  and  grey  ;  and  in  ailk,  black,  shot  with 
crimson  or  yellow,  crimson,  with  green,  blue,* 
or  white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson  and  bluCt 
all  producing  rich,  harmonious,  and  eien  gor- 
geous effects ;  but  without  the  leaat  appearsnce 
of  or  approach  to  glaring  colonr,  or  offence  to 
the  most  critical  taste.  They  are  colours  and 
effects  which  suit  the  dark  or  fair  complexiona 
of  the  people  of  the  country  ;  for  an  Indian 
lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice  in  the  aelec- 
tion  of  her  wardrobe,  is  as  particular  aa  to  what 
will  suit  her  especial  colour-*dark  or  compara- 
tively fair^— ^as  any  lady  of  England  or  France. 

Another  exquisitely  beautiful  article  of  Indian 
costume  for  men  and  women  is  the  doputta, 
or  scarf,  worn  more  frequently  by  mahommedan 
women  than  hindu,  and  by  the  latter  only 
when  they  have  adopted  the  mahommedan 
loonga,  or  petticoat ;  but  invariably  by  men  ia 
dress  costume.  By  women,  this  is  generally 
passed  once  round  the  waist  over  the  petticoat 
or  trousers,  thence  across  the  bosom  and  over 
the  left  shoulder  and  head  ;  by  men  across  the 
chest  only.  The  Doputta,  especially  those  of 
Benares,  are  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  of  all  the  ornamental  fabrics  of  India  ; 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  effects 
of  gold  and  silver  thread,  of  the  most  delicate 
and  ductile  description  imaginable,  woven  in 
broad,  rich  boniers,  and  profusion  of  gold  and 
silver  flowers,  or  the  elegance  and  intricacy  of 
most  of  the  arabesque  patterns  of  the  ribbon 
borders  or  broad  stripi^s.  How  such  article* 
are  woven  at  all,  and  how  they  stt  woven  with 
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tlieir  exquisite  Unish  and  strength,  fine  as  their 
quality  is,  in  the  rude  handlooms  of  the  country, 
it  is  hard  to  understand.  All  these  fabrics  are 
of  the  most  delioate  aud  deii^htfal  colour  ;  the 
creamy  white,  and  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  green, 
msuve,  violet,  and  blue,  are  clear  yet  subdued, 
and  always  accord  with  the  thread  used,  and  the 
style  of  ornameutalion  whether  id  gold  or  silver, 
or  both  combined.  Many  are  of  more  decided 
coJours-^biaek,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  chocolate, 
dark  green,  and  madder;  but  whatever  the 
colour  may  be,  tlie  ornamentation  is  chaste  and 
suitable.  For  the  most  part.,  the  fabrics  of 
Benares  are  not  iiuteuded  for  ordinary  washing ; 
but  the  dyers  and  scourers  of  India  have  a  pro- 
cess by  which  the  former  colour  can  be  dis- 
charged from  the  fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re- 
dyed.  The  gold  or  silver  work  is  ai|Q  carefully 
pressed  and  ironed,  and  the  piece  is  restored, 
if  not  to  its  original  beauty,  at  least  to  a  very 
wearnbhs  eondition.  The  doputtaa  of  Pyetun 
and  indeed  most  others  except  Benares,  are  of 
a  stronger'  fabric.  Many  of  thmi  are  woven 
in  fast  colours,  and  the  gold  thread— silver  is 
rarely  used  in  them — ^is  more  substantial  than 
that  of  Benares.  On  this  aocount  they  are 
preferred  is  Central  India  and  the  Deccan  ^ 
not  only  because  they  are  ordinarily  more  dur- 
able, but  because  they  beaf  washing  or  clean- 
ing better.  In  point  of  delieate  beauty,  how- 
ever, if  BOt  of  richness,  they  are  not  comparable 
with  the  fabrics  of  Benares.  Scarfs  are  in  use 
by  every  one.  Plain  mualins,  or  muslins  with 
figured  fields  and  borders  without  colour; 
plain  fielda  of  muslin  with  nsf row  edging  of 
coloured  silk,  or  cotton  (avoiding  gold  thread), 
and  narrow  ends.  Such  artielee,  called  '  sela' 
in  India,  are  in  every  day  use  among  millions 
of  hindua  and  mahommedans,  men  and  women. 
They  are  always  open-textured  muslins ;  and  the 
quality  ranges  from  very  ordinary  yarn  to  that 
of  the  finest  Dacca  fibres. 

The  textures  of  the  dbotee,  saree  and  loonghi 
manufaetttred  in  Britain  and  sent  to  India,  are 
not  that  required  by  the  people  ;  nor  what 
they  are  accustomed  to.  They  are  in  general 
too  close,  too  much  like  calico  in  fact,  which  of 
course  makes  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wear, 
and  diflicult  to  wash.  Again,  the  surface  be^ 
romea  rough,  and,  as  it  is  generally  called 
'  fussy,'  in  uae^  which  the  native  fabric  remains 
free  from.  Comparatively  few  native  women  of 
any  daas  or  ^ree  wear  white  ^  if  they  do 
vrear  it,  the  dress  has  broad  borders  and  ends. 
Bnt  what  all  classes  wear  are  coloured  cloths ; 
black,  red,  blue,  occasionally  orange  and  green« 
Tiolet^  and  grey^  All  through  Western,  Central, 
and  Southern  India,  saroessre  striped  and  check- 
ed  in  an  infinite  \variety  of  patterns*  Narrain- 
pett^  Dhanwaram,\aiid  Euktul,,.  in  the  Nisam'a 
territories ;  G«ddu!k  and  Betli^erry  in  Dhar- 
wsr ;  Kolapoor,  Nas^ik,  Yeola  and  many  other 


manufacturing  towns  in  the  Deccan ;  Amee  in 
the  south,  and  elsewhere  send  out-  srtioles  of 
excellent  texture  with  beautifully  arranged 
colours  and  patterns^  both  in  stripes  and 
check's.  The  costly  and  superb  fabrics  of  cloths 
of  gold  and  silver  (Kim khab),  and  tbs  classes 
of  washing  satins  (Mushn)O  aaid  Heroroo) 
even  if  European  skill  could  imitate  them  by 
the  band-loom,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  ob* 
tain  the  gold  and  silver  thread  unless  they  were 
imported  from  India*  The  native  node  of 
making  this  thread  is  known,  but  the  result 
achieved  by  the  Indian  workman  is  simply  the 
effect  of  skilful  and  delicate  manipulation. 
The  gold  and  silver  cloths,  kimkhabs,  sre  used 
for  state  dresses  and  trousers,  the  latter  by 
men  and  women,  and  ladies  of  rank  usually 
possess  petticoats  or  skirta  of  these  gorgeous 
fabrics.  Mushroo  and  hemroo  Sre  not  used  fof 
tunics,  but  for  men's  and  women's  trousers  and 
women's  skirts ;  as  also  for  covering  bedding 
and  pillows ;  they  are  yery  strong  and  dursbiie 
fabrics,  wash  well,  and  preserve  their  colouf 
however  long  worn  or  roughly  used ;  but  thsj 
can  hardly  be  compared  with  English  satins, 
which,  however,  if  more  ddioate  in  colour  an4 
texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  purposes  to  which 
the  Indian  fabrics  are  applied.  For  example^ 
a  labada  or  dressing-gown  made  of  scarlet 
muahroo  in  1 842,  has  been  washed  over  and 
over  again,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  rough 
usage  }  yet  the  sstia  is  still  unfrayed,  and  tbs 
colour  and  gloss  as  bright  as  ever.  Many  of 
the  borders  of  loongees,  dhotees,  and  sarees 
are  like  plain  silk  ribbous ;  in  some  instances 
corded  or  ribbed,  in  others  flat. 

The  manufacture  of  Gashmir  ahawls  is  psh 
culiar  to  that  province.  Those  formerly  issued 
from  that  province  were  exquisitely  woven, 
with  unrivalkd  elegance  and  cbasteness  of 
design,  softness  and  finish  in  quality,  arrange^ 
ment  of  colours  and  use  of  dyes  which  ths 
finest  Paisley  and  French  shawls  do  not  ap^ 
proach.  These  exquisite  shawls  of  Cashmir 
grow  rare  snd  rsre  every  year,  and  their 
pUce  has  been  usurped  by  band  em* 
broidercd  fabrics  of  lower  value,  with  mor# 
showy  and  more  vulgsr  patterns.  In  the  Pun^ 
jab  and  Dehli,  of  late  years,  workmen  .have 
commenced  to  embroider  Kashmir  olotb  and 
net  with  floss  silk  and  braid,  but  solely  for 
sale  to  Europeans,  who  wear  them  as  tunioB» 
jackets,  scarfs  and  the  like.  In  the  hand  worked 
Kashmir  shawls  as  also  in  the  Dehli  work^ 
wooden  needles  of  hardwood  are  used  slightly 
charred,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  needle 
to  receive  the  yarn- 

The  Turning-Lathe  qf  India.'— The  simplest 
form  of  the  Native  Turning-Lathe  of  India  oon* 
aists  of  two  pegs  or  pieces  of  wood  driven  inta 
the  ground,  with  a  short  iron  peg  prqjeciing 
from  each  inwardly; these  constitute  theoentres. 
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Wittn  tlw  eentrefl  get  sUck,  the  pegs,  or  heads 
of  the  lathe  as  they  woukl  be  called,  are  driven 
t  little  firmer  and  further  in :  or  ahoold  thia  not 
Boffiee,  the  pegs  are  pulled  up  and  driven  into 
freth  gionnd.  The  rest  consists  of  a  cross 
pieee  of  wood  with  a  handle  like  a  wooden 
Bsttoek  or  coal-rake*  This  is  placed  in  front 
sf  the  lathe  aad  steadied  bj  the  foot.  The 
work  to  be  tamed  is  spun  backwards  snd 
forwards  by  a  bow  held  in  the  right  hand  :  the 
tool  ia  managed  with  great  dexterity  by  the 
kfthsnd  and  foot,  the  rest  being  steadied  by 
the  right  foot.  The  native  workman  is  almost 
htendly  quadrumanoiiBy  and  can  make  his  feet 
ad  ioes  almost  as  serviceable  as  his  hands  and 
ingers.  The  lathe  costs  Bs.  %,  and  a  native 
worlman  will  tnm  out  on  this  as  ranch  rough 
work  a»  an  Englishman  will  on  the  best  foot- 
latbe.  The  tools  mainly  consist  of  short  bara 
of  steel  sharpened  at  both  ends,  each  end  being 
ued  alternately— an  old  file,  or  anything  else 


of  these  are  cut  out,  and  thrown  into  a  vat  or 
old  canoe,  or  other  receptacle,  and  trodden  on 
with  the  feet  till  the  oil  is  expressed*  It  is 
then  drawn  off,  and  stowed  away  :  boiling  doea 
not  seem  to  be  resorted  to,  as  there  is  little  or 
no  muscuhir  fibre,  such  as  that  of  the  blubber, 
to  be  got  rid  of,  or  squeous  particles  to  be  dis- 
pelled. The  amount  -  of  oil  manufactured  at 
each  fishing-village  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
found  very  nearly  proportioned  to  the  vslue  of 
the  trade  in  sharks'  fins.  The  oil  from  the 
variety  of  skate  called  "  Wagil*'  by  the  natives, 
seems  to  haye  a  strong  resembUnoe  to  the  cod 
liver  oil  now  so  much  in  demand  for  medicinal 
uses.  On  the  Malabar  Coast,  especially  off 
7ingorla,  the  seas  literally  swsrm  with  a 
variety  of  the  sardine  from  which  a  coarse  ill* 
smellmg  variety  of  oil,  which  sells  for  from  sis 
to  twelve  snnas  a  maund,  is  manufactured  ;  the 
natives  employ  it  for  smearing  their  boats. 
^/^— One  of  the  most  extensive  roanufac" 


tkat  will  ent.    They  have  seldom  a  good  edge,    turea  on  the  Indian  shores  is  that  of  Sea  Salt» 


th^  are  set  on  a  fineish-grained  sandstone,  not 
salable  of  making  them  very  sharp* 

A  beltnr  variety  of  lathe  has  the  two  heads 
mopled  together  by  a  bar,  and  made  fast  by 
wedges :  the  other  arrangementa  are  the  same 
in  both*    From  these  two,  bedposts  and  pieces 
of  wood,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  eight 
ieehes  in  diaau$ter  are  turned  out.     Instead  of 
betng  painted,  the  works  are  lacqu^wd  on  the 
klhe  by  hohiing  on  a  piece  of  resin,  coloured 
viMi  some  mineral  paint.  They  give  in  this  way, 
at  a  most  iiuignificant  price,  the  effect  of  highly 
polished  varnished  work.    The  lathe  with  one 
ctatre  and  chuks  for  turning  hollow  cups  and 
ftncy  work,  is  a  much  mmre  perfect  and  highly 
fihisiied  implement    than  the  lathes  of  two 
cnrties.    It  consists  of  a  strong  platform  of 
wood,  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
thiek,  and  one  by  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
^fosn.    The  hrads  are  morticed  into  this:  an 
ivonpoat  aeonves  the  apindle  end-~the  other 
varks  with  a  wooden  collar  and  washer.     The 
^wk  is  faistened  on  without  screwing.    Like 
tlw  oMier  lathes,  it  is  worked  with  a  bow,  but 
the  bow  itself  in  this  ease  is  a  neat  and  well 
MMi  implement.    The  tools  and  mode  of 
^eriung  are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  all.    In 
tbis  lathe,  the  most  beautiful  ebony  and  ivory 
work  is  turned  with  singular  neatness  and  speed ; 
ni  a  native  would  beat  any  European  with 
lb  variety  of  implement :   with  celerity  they 
IVB  off  lieads,  spheres,  balls,  boxes,  ba^kgam- 
wm  men,  and  plain  obes8men,*-*for  each  of 
vhieb  half  a  dozen  of  turns  seem  to  suffice. 

Puh  Om  of  Iwdia.'^Tht  manufactureof  Fish 
W  is  practised  all  along  the  western  coast : 
The  extreme  cheapness  of  oocoannt,  castor,  aOd 
ot^er  vegetible  oils,  interfere*  with  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  animal  oils.  The  great  source 
^•apply  is  the  shark  and  the  skate :  the  livers 


and,  simple  as  the  process  seems,  it  is  far  from 
devoid  of  ingenuity  or  interest.    Amongst  the 
numerous  islsnds  which  fringe  the  Malabar 
Coast,  there  are  countless  narrow,  creeks  and 
inlets,  left  dry  at  low  tide,  the  expanse  of  mud 
then  exposed  being  often  enormous.     Off  the 
shores  of   Sewree  the  tide  at  springs  retires 
nearly  two  miles  :  and  this  is  nothing  at  all  out 
of  the  way  in  the  neighbourhood.    When  salt 
pans  are   proposed  to  be  established,  the  first 
thing  is  to  construct  a  mud  embankment,— a 
foui^ation  for  it  being  aelected  where  the  water 
is  never  more  than  four  or  five  feet  deep.    The 
crest  of  the  embankment  is  made  to  surmount 
this  by  two  or  three  feet-*the  base  of  it  is  ge« 
nerally  from  two  to  three  times  its  height. 
Openings  are  purposely  left  at  intervals  in  the 
principal  embankments,  and  from  these,  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  line  of  the  wall,  other  em-^ 
bankments  are  run  inland,   parallel  to  each 
other,  leaving  a  current  between,  large  enough 
to  admit  of  a  line  of  salt  boats  running  up' 
Immediately  behind  the  embankments,  the  salt- 
pans are  laid  down.     These  consist  of  rectan- 
gular compartments,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
across,  and  commonly  twice  as  long  as  they  are 
broad,  and  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
depth.    They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
little  mud  walls,  about  three  feet  across  at  bot- 
tom, and  two  at  top,  more  or  less,  according  as 
little  channels  for  filling  the  pans  are  meant  to 
be  run  along  them  or  not.    Two,  three,  or  four 
lines  of  pans,   according  to  the  extent  of  the 
back  water,    are  carried  along  the  rear  of  each 
embankment-*— care  being  taken  to  leave  an  area 
of  land  capable  of  being  flooded  by  the  sea  be- 
twixt the  pass  and  the  mainland,   three  or  four 
tiroes  the  size  of  the  pans  themselves.     So  soon 
as  the  monsoon  is  fairly  over,  all  the  fresh  water 
that  has  accumulated  in  the  pans  or  back  water 
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is  Tirn  oflF,  BUd   in  November  or  December,  the 
86^  is  admitted  to   the  back  wBter  through  a 
duice  ill  the  embankment.     The  pans  are  now 
cArefully   denned   out,    their  floors  and  walls 
being  made   smootli  aiul   nice.     In   about    a 
mouth  after  it  hns  been  admitted  to  the  back 
water,  the  sea- water,  now  getting  reduced  in 
quantity,  and  increased  in  saltness  by  evapora- 
tioTi,  is  let  into  the  pans.     The  first  charge  re- 
quires about  six  weeks  to  evaporate :  subse- 
quent charges  are  dried  up  in  half  the  time  of 
the  first,  thus  diminishing  as  the  season  be- 
comes hotter,  and  the  brine  more  strong.     The 
strength  of  the  brine  is  judged  of  by  its  becom- 
ing red  ;  in  fact,  a  curious  variety  of  a  creature, 
of  the  voivax  kind,  the  same  as  is  to  be  found 
in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Punjaub  rock- salt,  and 
which  often  tinges  the  waters  of  our  seashores 
as  if 'stained  with  blood,— makBs  it  appearance 
just  as  the  salt  is  ready  to  crystallize, — often 
tinting  the  salt  itself  of  a  fine  pinkish  hue. 
"When  very  nearly  dry,  the  salt,  which  has  now 
accumulated  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  or  two, 
IS  raked  oif,  the  upper  portion,  which  is  beau- 
tifully white,  aiid  almost  quite  pure,  being  first 
taken, — the  lower  portioi»,  often  crystallised  in 
pieces  of  half  an  inch  cube,  is  tiken  up  next, 
— i€  slightly  mixed  with  cliay,  and  is  that  gene- 
rally in  use.  The  white  and  bluish  salt  are  now 
piled  up  separately  in  conical  heaps,  about  six- 
teen  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high,  which 
arepreserved  with  a  thick  thatching  of  grass 
during   the   monsoon.     The  white  salt  is  as 
pure  as  any  in  the  world — the  black  salt  is 
mixed  with  about  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  clay. 
Both  are  in  a  great  measure  free  of  the  magne- 
sian  salts   and   sulphates  Which   contaminate 
pan-made  of  Britain  ;— everything   more  solu- 
ble than   muriate   of    soda  remaining    behind' 
in  solution,  is    washed   away   by   the   rains. 
Salt-pans  are  much  less  efficient  when  new  than 
afterwards,  and  they  continue  to  improve  as  the 
ground  becomes  impregnated  for  ten  or  fifteen 
jears.     When  the  'first  crystallisation  is  unsa- 
tisfactory, as  it  often  is,  a  second  charge  of 
brine  is  let  on  before  the  salt  from  the  first  is 
removed.     The  evaporation  in  the  back  water 
goes  on,  of  course,  as  rapidly  as  in  the  pnns 
themselves,  and  by  tliis  contrivance,  which  re- 
quires no  care  or  preparation,  an  amount  of 
evaporating  surface  three  or  four  times  that  of 
the  pans  is  secured  :  the  pans  themsflves  only 
require  trouble  or  attention,  the  back-water  re- 
quires none.   The  pans  are  drbwn  from  three  to 
four  times  every  year  :  as  the  rains  approach, 
they  are  abandoned  for  the  season.    The  sea  is 
Scildum  let  in  more  than  once  or  twice  into  the 
back  water :  were  the  whole  available  surface 
kept  covered,  double  the  amount  of  salt  at  pre- 
sent manufactured  might  be  made.     The  sup- 
ply, however,  is  so  close  on  the  heels  of  the  de- 
mand, and  the  profits  are  so  very  low,  that 
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there  is  no  reason  why  production  should  be 
extended.     Such   is   the    convenience  of    oar 
shores  for  the  manufacture,  and  so  easily  and 
so  cheaply  can  the  process  of  storing  and  car- 
rying away   be  managed,  ihat  all  the  attempts 
made  by  Banians  to  bring  salt  from   Sciiide, 
where  ft  is  to  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity 
ready  made,  kave  proved  unremunerative.    The 
idea,  therefore,  of  importing  salt  from  England 
into  India  is  about  as  chimerical  «s  any  that 
ever  entered  the  human  imagination  ;  while  the 
abuse  heaped  on  the  quality  of  the  salt  used  in 
India  is  as  undeserved  as  may  be.    The  upper 
salt  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  purity  by  the  finest 
the  Cheshire  mines  send  forth  :  while  the  black 
salt  contains  as  much  of  the  pure  muriate  of 
snda  as  does  tlie  common    pan-made  salt  of 
Britain.    The   matter  which  contaminates  the 
former  is  conspicuous,  and  looks  very  dirty,  but 
then  it  is  perfectly  harmless  :  the  subtle  con- 
taminents  of  the  latter  are  eminently  mischiev* 
ous,  though  invisible   An  adult  native  ofBritain, 
is  supposed  to  consume  at  an  average  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  salt  annually,  so 
that  he  will  in  this  way  swallow  some  three 
ounces  of  mud  a  year  :  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  peck  of  dirt  every  one  is  said  to 
have  destined  for  him  in  the  course  of  his  life- 
time, be  at  this  rate  consumed  :  in  India,  num- 
bers of  people  cat  pounds*  weight  of  clay  by 
choice  1  See  Salt  Sup.  C.  of  I. 

Cementt. — The   chief  cement   is  lime  in  its 
various  forms  :  the  only  Indian  building  stones, 
which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,   are  la terite,  concrete  and  kuukur  ; 
and  of  each  of  these  a  short  notice  may  interest. 
These  rocks  are  either   unknown  in   the  other 
quarters  Of  the  world,  or  have  not  hitherto  been 
described   by   geologists.     Kunkur  is  a  lime- 
stone mostly  nodular— always  fresh  water  and 
recent,— in  most  cases  in  the  act  of  being  form- 
ed under  our  eyes.     It  is  sometimes  found   in 
thick  stratified   beds  like   the   travertine  near 
Home,  and  seems  in   this  case  to  have  beea 
formed  by  calcareous  springs  :  more  generally 
it  is  met  with   in   clay   or  allutial  soil,  in  the 
shape  of  small  pieces  from  the  size  of  pease  or 
filberts  to  that  of  the  hand. .  In  the  bine  clay 
which  stretches  along  all  the  western  shores,  it  is 
found  in  vast  abundance,  generally  assoming 
the  most  fantastic  forms — indeed  it  abounds  in 
every  lice- field  and  open  soil  all  over  the  coan- 
try.    The  more  lecent  varieties  seem  to   be 
formed  by  the  agency  of  the  rtins  :  when  the 
earth  abounds  with  vegetation,  the  tepid  waters 
are  charged  with  fixed  air  and  dissolve  the  lime 
prevailing  in  the  soil  everywhere  around, — the 
mineral    being    again    thrown    down   as   the 
advancing  season  dis^yels  the  excess  of  gas* 
It  in   this  state  absorbs  the   clayey    matter 
aronnd,  and  cements  it  into  kunkur.    This  is 
collected  by  the  lime-burner,  placed;  with  fire- 
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vood  in  small-sized  eonicnl  kilns,  and  burnt  in 
the  usual  way.  It  contains  72  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  15  of  sand,  and  11  of  day  and  oxide  of 
iron.  Mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  river  sand, 
it  makes  an  excellent  mortar  :  burnt  in  pieces 
of  a  cubic  inch  or  so  in  siee,  and  then  powder- 
ed without  slaklnj;,  it  forms  a  first  rate  water 
cement,  setting  in  a  few  minuteSy  and  becom- 
ing as  hard  as  stone.  At  Poona  the  finer 
Tsrietiea  of  kunkur  are  burnt  with  charcoal  all 
throughout  the  city,  in  neat  pigmy  looking  kilns 
2i  feet  high  and  about  as  much  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  These  hold  about  a  cubic  foot  of  ma- 
terial, or  about  36lbs.  of  charcoal  and  kunkur 
in  equal  parts.  When  burnt,  it  is  slaked  and 
then  made  up  into  bricks,  which  are  sold  in 
the  basaar  for  the  purpose  of  whitewashing* 

The  finer  kinds  of  lime  and  cement  on 
the  western  eoaat  are  made  from  shells,  brought 
chiefly  from  Rutnagherry.  The  procesa  of 
burning  is  a  peculiar  one.  A  piece  of  ground 
about  ten  feet  square  is  laid  down  *even  and 
floored  over  with  clay :  an  upright  pole  is 
placed  at  each  end  of  ibis,  and  a  sheet  stretch- 
ed out  with  back  stays  spread  between  the 
poles,  which  are  steadied  with  strings.  On 
the  floor  a  bed  of  shells  and  rice-chaff  alter- 
nately, about  ten  inches  thick  and  eight  feet  by 
six,  is  spread  neatly  out.  Some  firewood  is 
placed  along  the  windward  side  of  this,  and 
when  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  the  wood  is  kindled. 
As  the  heat  extends  to  leeward,  and  the  shells 
beoome  caleined,  the  liroeburners  draw  off  the 
fore  part  of  them  with  a  stick,  and  so  soon  as 
they  faave  cooled  on  the  floor  sufficiently  to  allow 
them  to  be  handled,  they  are  placed  in  a  scoop 
basket  and  ihe  dirt  and  epidermis  winnowed 
from  them.  The  shells,  now  white  and  pearly, 
are  next  thrown  into  a  small  sized  vat  partially 
filled  with  water :  here  ihey  for  soma  time  boil  I 
from  the  effects  of  the  heat  and  slaking*  Tht  I 
whole  in  a  short  time  settles  down  into  a  fine 
semi-fluid  mass,  which  is  taken  out  and  slight- 
ly dried,  and  is  now  ready  for  use.— -See  Cement 
V.  of  I. 

BuUdiMg  SUme$» — Laterite  rock,  a  day  iron 
ore,  seems  peculiar  to  India.  It  covers  the  western 
eoaat  almost  continuously,  and  for  the  most  part 
up  to  ihe  very  foot  of  the  ghauts,  and  from  close 
to  Bombay  to  Ceylon.  It  is  found  in  detached 
beds  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  near  Madras 
and  Nellore,  Rajafamnndry  and  Samulcottah, 
extending  into  Cuttack.  It  caps  the .  loftiest 
summits  of  the  eastern  and  western  ghauts, 
and  some  of  the  isolated  peaks  in  the  table 
land  ill  the  interior.  It  qoours  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  Country,  Mysore,  Salem,  Coimbatore, 
Soath  Areot,  the  Carnatic,  and  Tanjore  :  it  is 
found  in  Berar,  near  Oomraoti,  a  great  extent 
near  Beder,inMalwa,  and  in  many  parts  of  Ben- 
gal and  Ceylon.  Jt  fringes  the.  shores  of  Burmah, 
Malacca,  and  Siam,  and  appears  on  the  coast 


of  Sumatra.  It  is  found  in  boulders  and  roll- 
ed masses  all  along  the  Malabur  Coast  from 
Bombay  north  to  Gogo  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
beyond  the  region  of  the  formation  itself. 
Pieces  of  it  have  been  met  with. three  hundred 
feet  under  the  aurfaoe,  in  the  blue  riay-beds  at 
Calcutta,  as  also  in  similar  beds  of  lessi^r  thick- 
ness in  Bombay,  and  close  by  Caiitbay  and 
Kurrachee  .*  so  that  the  formation  at  one  time 
was  probably  much  more  extensive  than  at 
present.  Its  colour  is  of  a  red  irony  or  brick- 
dost  hue,  som«'tiroes  deepened  into  dark  red. 
It  is  marked  with  whitish  stains,  and  is  occa- 
sionally cellular  or  perforated  with  tubiform 
holes.  It  rarely  if  ever  contains  either  crystals 
or  organic  remains,  is  never  stratified  or 
columnar,  and  generally  spreads  out  in  vast 
sheets  on  the  surface  of  the  plutonicor  volcanic 
rocks.  When  the  upper  surface  is  cleared 
away,  the  rock  below  is  found  loft  and  easily 
cut  into  blocks  of  any  form.  It  quickly 
hardens  and  darkens  in  hue  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  is  not  at  all  liable  to  decomposition 
or  injury  from  the  weather.  The  Arcade 
Inquisition  at  Goa  is  built  of  it,  St.  Mary'a 
Church,  Madras,  and  also  the  old  fortress  of  Ma- 
laoca.    Newbold.*— (i4«ta^io  8oc»  Transaction;) 

A  curious  variety  of  trap-tuffs,  sometimes 
white  sometimes  greenish  or  purple^  is  found  in 
Bombay  and  msny  other  parts  of  India,  resem- 
bles laterite  in  the  quality  of  being  easily  cut 
when  raised,  afterwards  hardening  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  building-stone,  and 
suits  well  for  basins,  troughs,  and  aqueduets : 
it  is  not  very  extensively  employed.    • 

Litioral-eoncrete  is  a  variety  of  rook  which 
has  not  hitherto  found  a  specific  pl^ce  in  the 
geological  catalogue! :  the  name  hss  been  con- 
ferred on  it  from  its  being  invariably  found 
close  by  the  sea-shor^,  and  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  artificial  stone  formed  .\>y  the  cementa- 
tion of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  coarse  material, 
by  lime* water  or  mortar.  It  is  composed  of 
the  material  prevailing  on  our  shores — of  shells, 
sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  and  varies  in  its 
character,  with  the. rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,— being  micaceous  towards  Cochin  and 
Tellicherry,  from  the  quantity  of  sand  and  other 
nodules  from  the  granite  and  gneiss  ;  gravelly 
to  thenorth  of  Bombay,  and  around  it,  eora- 
poaed  almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  shells. 
Sir  Erskine  Perry  states  that  this  strange 
variety  of  rock  ia  to  be  found  all  along,  the 
Himalayas,  and  prevails  extensively  in  South- 
ern India..  We  havd  not  observed  it  mentioned 
by  auy  of  our  geologists,  but  have  no  donbt 
of  the  correetneas  of  the  statemjBut  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  It  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the 
regions  where'Tsins  abound.  Along  the  shores 
of  Scinde,  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea,  though  the 
material  composing  it  is  abundant  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  exists  on  the  Malabar 
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Coast,  it  18  nowbeie  cemented  iitto  stone' 
Even  here,  ind^d,  the  eementation  is  far  from 
invariable :  ia  one  part  of  the  esplanade  we 
have  loose  sand  on  the  snrCsoe,  and  concrete 
beneath  :  at  another,  sand  or  concrete  as  the 
esse  may  be,  from  the  surface  throughout  to 
the  rock :  and  in  a  recent  exea¥aiioD,  concrete 
was  found  for  the  first  twenty  'feet»  resting  on 
a  bed  of  fine  sand  perfectly  loose.  It  is  fre* 
quently  found  to  rest — as,  for  eiample,  at 
Sewree  and  Mahim— on  a  bed  of  blue  clay 
filled  with  kunkur  and  mangroYC  roots,  ofifering 
evidence  of  a  depression  from  the  time  the  mim- 
groves  grew  at  high-water  mark,  so  as  to  pea- 
mit  the  grav«l  deposit  to  accumulate.  The 
whole  must  then  have  been  raised  by  a  second 
upheaval  to  its  present  level.  The  principal 
quarries  of  these  are  at  Versova,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Bombay^  where  the  shore 
is  sheltered  by  a  vast  dyke  of  basalt  formerly 
submerged. 

The  sand,  which  seldom  extends  more  than 
a  few  indies  down,  is  first  removed, «nd  the  roek 
is  smoothed  om  the  surface.  A  space  about 
twelve  feet  each  way  is  next  divided  into  slabs 
one  foot  square, — the  grooves  between  them 
being  cut  with  alight  flat-pointed  single  bladed 
pick.  These  are  raised  sucoessirely  by  a  tool 
something  between  an  adze  and  a  mattock,  a 
single  stroke  of  which  is  in  general  sufficient 
for  the  detachm^  of  each  from  its  bed.  The 
blocks  thus  cut  oat  and  raised  being  thrown 
aside,  the  bed  is  once  more  smoothed,  and  the 
operation  resumed  till  the  pit  reaches  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  feet,  when,  it  being  no  longer 
convenient  to  remove  the  stones  by  hand  or 
basket,  a  new  pit  is  cut.  This  variety  of  build- 
ing mnterial  is  brought  in  vast  qqantities  to 
Bom^y  where  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
houses  are  built  of  it.  It  is  not  very  strong, 
but  with  the  i^dmirable  cement  employed  with 
a  lavish  hand,  it  makes  a  good  and  econo- 
mical waU. 

TooU^Tke  NMiite  sMJ^d^ilaffinMr  employed 
in  breaking  1^,  granite^  limestone,  and  the 
other  numberless  varieties  of  rock  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  tools  that  can  be  made  use  of. 
Its  handle  is  generally  of  male  bamboo  about 
two  feet  long :  its  head  is  something  like  that 
of  an  iU-shapen  axe — thick  all  long.  It  weighs 
about  eighteen  pounds.  In  iht  faos  or  striking 
portion  is  a  bluutish  wedge  of  steel,  fastened  in 
with  a  piece  of  leather.  With  this  tho  native 
quarryman  will  break  up  Uie  most  obdurate 
trap  into  slabs  or  blocks  of  almost  any  sise  or 
form,  from  a  pavement  flag  three  inches  thick 
and  two  feet  square,  to  a  block  two  feet  cube. 
He  looks  narrowly  at  the  grain  of  the  stone, 
and  then  with  a  series  of  blows,  of  no  great 
force  apparently,  literslly  deavea  the  atone, 
which  falls  in  pieces  apparently  without  eff'ort. 
Similar  varieties  of  this,  of  exactly  the  same 


|)attem,  ave  used  as  handihammerB-^thejr  sfc 
called  Sootkees. 

The  blasting,  or  rather  the  boring  tool,  or 
jumper,  k  a  plain  round  rod  of  iron,  about 
three  feet  long,  pointed  at  both  ends  with 
ateel*  No  hammer  is  ever  employed  in  bor- 
ing :  the  jumper  is  raised  and  atruck  in  with 
both  hands,  and  a  man  will  penetrate  some 
inch  or  two  in  an  hour.  Stones  are  usually 
paid  for  to  tlie  quarry  i^woers  at  so  n^ich  for 
each  jumpor  at  work. 

The  native  punch  is  a  short  dumpy  lancet 
pointed  tool-*it  is  sharpened  by  being  turned 
point  up,  and  struck  with  a  piece  of  iint. 
When  used  in  stone-dressing,  it  is  held  in  the 
left  hand,  and  st^ruck  with  a  hollow-faced  iron 
hammer,  the  cavity  being  about  aa  inch  in 
depth  and  as  mud)  in  diameter. 

In  the  Deocan  the  most  massy  stmotures  ave 
raised,  and  carved  from  trap,  with  a  delicacy  and 
correctness  quite  astonishing.     The  vaults  and 
domes  of  tombs  and  temples  are  commonly  bolt- 
ed with  iron  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  many 
cases,  instead  of  acaflblding,  the  stmctars  is 
surrounded  with  a  rough  wall  ten  or  twenty 
feet  off,  the  interval  between  being  filled  up 
with  earth :  a  long  inclined  plane  serves  for 
raising  the  stones.    A  magnificent  structure  of 
this  sort,  the  tomb  of  one  of  thcGwelier  prin- 
ces, stood  half  finished  near  Poena  for  sonse 
thirty  years  ;  and  here  native  arohilectnm  may 
be  seen  in  perfection  in  all  stages  of  advance* 
ment.     The  only   building  maierisis   at  the 
Bombay  presidency,  beside  that  dready  desorib- 
ed,  consist  of  greenstone,  trap,  and  a  fine  grain- 
ed variety  of  nummulite  like  Bath  Oolite^—  call* 
ed,  from  the  name  of  the  place  whence  it  comes, 
Porebunder  stone.     Brid[s  are  largely  used,  nil 
over  India,  laterite,  day  and  stone  snd  slabs  of 
coral  rock  in  the  Mauriitna.    In  many  parts  of 
Bengal,  wattle-work  is  in  use. 

Since  the  Indian  rail  roads  commeno- 
ed,  with  their  great  spanning  'bridges,  the 
rocks  of  aU  thdr  ndghbouiiioods  have  been 
largdy  utilized  and  buildings  formed  of  the 
green  stones,  granites,  lime-stones  and  sand- 
stones  are  every  where  to  be  seen.  Throughout 
the  great  volcanic  district  of  the  Dekhan,  tftie 
various  kinds  of  greenstone  are  largdy  used. 
Amongst  the  bine  slate  Ibrmation,  along  the 
vallies  of  the  Kistnah  and  Tumbudva,  and  the 
compact  limestone  formation  on  eadi  dde  o€ 
these  rivers,  houses  have  ever  been  formed 
from  these  materials,  but  the  favourite  rode  for 
ornamentd  purposes  in  the  buddhist  and  hindm 
temples  of  peaansnlar  India  is  the  dark  green- 
stone, often,  from  its  polish  being  oaUed  blaok 
marble.  The  buddhist  caves  of  Ellora,  end 
the  smaller  eaves  at  Mominabad  and  A^ituatm 
ere  excavated  out  of  the  green-  stone  and  greell^ 
stone  amygdaloid,  nt  Eilota  about  twenty  im 
number,  in  the  Ahsc  of  the  mountains,  ahiioet 
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Mirpod  M  ii  fdk  into  the  valley  of  the 
GodBvefy.  About «  «imilar  iminber  at  Adjuo- 
tm  im  a  nTine  near  tlio  aowpad  nhaU  oy«r 
SlMindetb.  Thoee  on  tlio  right  bank  of  the 
Inwmdj  near  Pfona  look  on  the  river..  large 
qtuuitides  of  a  wbitiah  yellow  aandatone  are 
BOW  bioogbt  into  Boaibay*  In  ICadraa  and 
CaleottA,  and  in  India  generdly.  briok  is  the 
oidinary  building  material.  In  the  whole  of 
Baroiali  nnd  the  Tcnaaserim  provinees,  the 
booeaa  are  bailt  of  wooden  planks  with  abingb- 
edniofii. 

Lapidary  Opermiiom.-^Jhe  inferior  gems, 
nost  Bbvndant  and  familiar  are^tbe  agates, 
oiiyzra,  oomeHans,  and  bloodatone%  of  tbe  Rig- 
Pcfpin  range,  and  Cambny  cornelians  as  they 
nra  eoUed  froim  the  p)a(«  where  they  are  mostly 
cut.  nod  from  whidi  they  ate  almost  wholly 
bmiKfat  to  Bombay. 

Tbe  eomeiian  in  the  Baj  PeepU  range  is 
fonnd  in  a  bod  of  blue  olay — the  detritus,  propa- 
Ut,  of  the  a4jpining  roeks.  Shafts  are))ierced 
in  this  to  the  depth  of  from  thartyto  thirty-five 
leety  and  borisontal  galleries  mn  in  any  direetion 
tbat  anita  the  fancy  of  the  miner  :  they  are  dis- 
tribotfed  promiseuonsiy,  and  do  not  appear  to  lie 
in  veiiis  or  lodca.  The  galleries  seldom  exceed 
m  bnndred  yaids  in  length,— ^ey  often  run  in^ 
tbooe  of  other  mines :  they  are  generally  five  feet 
in  beigbt»  and  four  aeroaa.  To  eaeh  mine  there 
a»  tliirteeii  men  attaebed— they  work  by  turns. 
Bndi  mnn  must  send  up  so  many  basket  full 
of  earik  and  atonea  before  be  ia  relieved.  The 
aloroa  nre  ooUeeted  in  baskets  and  drawn  up  by 
n  xopo  mn  over  a  roller  or  pulley-  A  gro^p  of 
people  nwait  tbem  at  the  mouth  of  the  shafts  and 
ezaaBine  them  one  after  another  by  chipping 
eaeb  tm  a  frieoe  of  atone:  the  compact  and  fine« 
gnined  are  the  best,  and  the  blacker  the  hue  ia 
at  fiiat  tbe  redder  it  beoomea  after  being  burnt. 
There  were  in  1 833  about  one  thousand  miners 
ea^ftkyed  :  and  each  man  carried  home  with  him 


Nearly  the  wbole  of  the  stones  are  cut  at 
Osfnbay — the  greater  part  of  them  are  made 
into  beads.  In  tbe  process :  the  stones  are  first 
broken  up  into  pieces  of  suitable  size  for  the 
end  they  are  desired  to  serve.  An  iron  apike 
is  stuck  into  tbe  ground,  point  upwards  :  tbe 
stone  is  placed  on  this  and  chipped  with  a 
hammer  till  nearly  rounded ;  it  is  then  passed 
on  to  the  polisher,  who  seizes  it  in  a  pair  of 
wooden  clams  and  rubs  it  against  a  piece  of 
sandstone  placed  in  an  inclined  plane  before 
him,  turning  it  round  from  time  to  time  till  it 
assumes  a  globular  form.  It  is  then  passed  on 
to  the  borer  and  polisher  a  hole  is  drilled  in 
it  with  diamond  dust,  and  the  beads  are  finally 
polished  by  being  put  in  a  bag  with  some  fine 
emery  and  rabbed  against  each  other.  An  ex- 
cellent paper  on  Cambay  stones  by  Captain 
Fultjames  is  in  tbe  Transactions  of  tlie  Bombay 
Geographical  Society  for  1839.  Tbe  stonea 
for  other  uses  are  sawn  or  ground  down  :  and 
for  this  the  native  lapidaiy's  tools,  are 
simple  and  eflieient.  1  he  wb^  consists  of  a 
strong  wooden  platform  sixteen  inches  by  six, 
and  three  inches  thick.  In  this  are  two  strong 
wooden  uprights*  Between  these  is  a  wooden 
roller  eight  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter, 
fastened  into  a  head  at  the  one  end.  This 
works  on  an  iron  apindle  or  axle  at  eaeh  end* 
On  the  one  end  the  axle  is  screwed  and  fitted 
with  a  nut,  by  which  the  aaw  or  grinding 
wheel  can  be  made  fast.  Tbe  aaw  consists  of  a 
thin  plate  of  iron, — the  cutting  materini  oon^ 
Slating  of  native  emery  or  ground  corundum — 
koorund  aa  it  is  called.  The  lap  wheels  con- 
sist of  two  circular  disca  or  cakes  of  lac  with 
ground  koorund,  coarse  or  fine  according  to 
the  work-'-^f  a  copper  disc  for  polishing,  and 
a  wooden  one  for  finishing  the  work.  These 
aj»  spun  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  bow, 
the  string  of  which  passea  round  the  roller. 
The  lapidary  sits  on  his  bama»  ateadying  the 


a  baakei  ef  stones  every  evenings    They  were  |  wheel  with  his  foot  and  holding  on  the  stooe 

with  hia  left  band  while  be  worka  the  bow 
with  hia  right,  for  very  fine  work  aamalt 
sized  wheel  similar  to  the  British  lapidary'a 
wheel,  but  of  smaller  size,  is  used.  It  is 
driven  by  a  multipl>ing  wheel,  strap  and 
pulley.  The  Custom-house  returns,  give  the 
value  of  tbe  traffic-  in  Cambay  stones,  at  an 
average  betwixt  iSl.Q,000  and  iSl  2,000  anan- 
aUy,-<*one  per  cent,  of  the  stonea  finding  their 
way  to  Earope* 

Cornelians — exports  of— value  :-^ 


out  on  the  ground,  and  for  a  whole  year 
tnmed  over  every  four  or  five  daya  to  the  sun : 
the  longer  they  are  exposed  tbe  richer  become 
their  time.  In  tbe  romntb  of  May  tiiey  are 
bmmt.  lira  operation  ia  effected  by  pladng  the 
atooea  in  Vlack  earthen  pots  or.  chatties.  The 
peta  are  plaeed  mouth  under,  a  bole  being  pierc- 
ed ia  tke  bottom  of  each ;  over  this  is  put  a 
pjace  of  broken  pot.  The  pota  are  arranged  in 
single  rcywa :  aheep's  dnngia  the  only  fuel  found 
to  aaavrer :  the  fire  ia  always  lighted  at  sonspt 
and  iJlowed  to  bum  till  sunrise*  If  any  white 
apota  nfppear  on  the  aurface  of  tbe  pot,  the  bom- 
iag  ia  VMkoned  incomplete,  and  tbe  fire,  con- 
tiMed  aoma  time  longor.  On  being  removed 
th«  aiomea  that  have  flaws  are  thrown  aside  as 

those  not  snlBoiently  burnt  are  kept  I  Arabian  Gulf  .* 
year'a  bumingy  and  the  remainder  are  I  Suez... 
aaM  far  exportation.  '  Persian  Gulf 
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China... 
Singapore 


■•• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


... 


••• 


••• 


1844.- 

1845. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

73,443 

52,653 

5,352 

645 

935 

18.197 

40 

2,269 

1,257 
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••• 


Calcutta 

Coromandel  Coast 
Malftbar  and  Canara... 

Ceylon...         

Great  Britain  ... 
Cutch...  ... 

Kurrachee 
Goa,  &c. 
Concan 
Guzerat 


••• 


«•* 


••• 


4,179 

89 

2.536 

100 


53 
1,062 
3,460 


4,913 
315 

1,540 

£16 

28 

35 


2,000 


88,849 


Total  Bs...  93,478 

The  chief  articles  into  which  they  arewrougli^ 
are  paper- weights,  knife- handlfs,  roinlAture- 
sized  cups  and  saucers,  tables  for  snuff-boxes, 
sets  of  brooches,  necklaces,  and  bracelets,  pins, 
battons,  and  studs.  A  field  gun,  with  all  its 
appointments,  is  one  of  the  finest  ornamental 
pieces  of  Cambay  stone  work— they  sell  for 
from  Ris.  40  to  Hs.  50.  The  polish  of  Cambay 
stones  is  not  such  as  pleases  the  eye  of  the 
British  lapidary — yet  were  they  sent  home  in 
their  roughly  finished  state,  they  are  so  cheap 
that  they  miij^ht  be  expected  to  become  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce.  They  might  be 
built  up  into  mosaics  for  work  tables,  into 
chess-boards,  and  other  elegant  articles  of 
furniture— 'the  chief  part  of  the  work  being 
performed  here,  where  labour  is  cheap,  the 
final  finish  being  given  at  home  The  Cambay 
agates  equal  the  finest  "Scottish  Pebbles"  in 
beauty;  they  generally  exceed  them  in  size, 
and  may  be  had  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  price. 

from 
Necklaces,  Black  and  Green,  Rs.  7  to     9  each 

Bo.         Red „    2   „     9     „ 

Paper  Cutters >9    2   ,,     5     „ 

Knife  Handles  per  dozen „  10   „  15     „ 

Stones  for  Brooches ,,    1    ,,     2     ,y 

Snuff  Boxes „    4   „  15     „* 

Cups  and  Saucers. ,,12   „  IS     „ 

Pen  Handles „     1    „     2 

Studs  of  all  sorts,  per  dozen..  „    1    „     2 
Trowsers  Buttons,  per  pair...  „    1    „     2 
Coat            do*         do.      ...      12  as.,    1 
Bracelet  Beads,  of  all  sorts...      12  as.,   1  each 
Paper  Weights, *f    i   n     & 


>» 


Tables  of  Sizes ',*  15   "  60    \\ 


Guns      do •..•«,..•..,  „  35    „  85     „ 

Earrings  per  pair „    1    ,,     5     „ 

Finger  Rings „    8  as ,  1^  „ 

Stone-Gutiing, — !%«  teal  engravers  tool$.  The 
wheel  consists  of  a  slight  frame  ballasted 
below  to  keep  it  6rm,  with  two  uprights  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length  and  eight  inches  be- 
tween. Betwixt  the  two  is  a  small  spindle.  This 
turns  at  the  one  end  on  a  screw  or  pivot  j  some- 
times of  cornelian  :  the  shoulder  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  neat  iron  clamp — it  is  steadied  by  a 
piece  of  rag  wrapped  round  it  and  enclosed  in 
the  collar.     Why  so   much    pains  should  be 


taken  to  diminish  friction  by  a  cornelian  pin  at 
one  end,  while  it  was  increased  by  this  at  tbe 
other,  we  cannot  explain.  JL  dozen  or  two 
spindles  such  as  this  are  made  use  of.  The 
spindle  is  terminated  by  a  small  spike  of  iron  of 
about  an  inch  long,  ending  in  a  little  circular 
saw  or  button,  from  a  tenth  up  to  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  <To  thisi  emery  paste — that  is. 
powdered  corundum  mixed  with  oil — is  from 
time  to  time  applied,  while  it  is  spun  round 
with  a  bow.  The  engraver  holds  the  seal  up 
betwixt  his  fingers  and  thumb,  and  a  sweep  or 
two  of  the  bow  causes  a  mark  on  the  seal. 
This  is  deepened  and  extended  as  desired — ^tfae 
larger  discs  being  employed  for  long  straight 
strokes.  The  work  turned  out  is  by  no  means 
very  fine,  but  tbe  celerity  of  executiqpi  is  suf* 
passing.  Diamoud  dust  is  very  rarely  used  ia 
India,— corundum,  kooruud,  or  samda  stone  a» 
it  is  called,  being  the  chief  material  employed 
in  polishing  gems,  marbels,  and  metals.  This 
mineral  is  found  chiefly  in  grai^te  or  the  detri- 
tus of  granite  rooks  in  the  Mysore  country  and 
in  the  neigh bourliood  of  tbe  south-western 
ghauts.  It  is  brought  in  considerable  quantity 
to  Bombay,  and  is  occasionally  exported  to 
Europe.  It  is  packed  iu  orange-shaped  parcels 
wiih  meridional  oordings  :  the  pieoes  are  from 
the  size  of  filberts  to  that  of  the  hand  :  they 
are  generally  amorphous  or  fragments  of  crys- 
tals, often  contaminated  with  felspar,  mica,  and 
other  granitic  minerals.  Sometimes  fragments 
of  crystals  perfectly  pure  are  to  be  met  with 
weighing  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds,  but 
these  are  rare.  Though  excessively  hard,  it  ia 
by  no  means  tongh — it  flies  in  pieces  after  a 
few  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  ia  easily  paive- 
rized  in  a  mortar.  The  natives  generally  beat 
it  on  an  anvil  or  stone,  keeping  it  from  flying 
about  by  a  collar  or  cotton  rope-  The^fiiia 
particles  are  separated  from  the  coarse  by- 
sifting— we  are  not  aware  that  the  home  pro- 
cess of  lixiviation  is  resorted  to.  For  sharpen- 
ing swords  or  burnishing  metal  it  is  generally 
used  like  a  whetstone  or  burnisher ;  for  polish- 
ing gems,  it  is  either  made  up  into  a  cake  with 
lac  or  into  a  paste  with  oil  or  grease.  It  is 
never  employed  for  a  manufacture  of  emery 
paper,  or  anything  resembling  it.  For  poliahini; 
marble  or  other  stone  it  is  used  in  two  forms  : 
the  first  of  these  is  a  cake  of  about  eight  inches 
long,  three  across,  and  two  deep.  This  is  used 
by  an  individual  in  the  band.  For  heavier  pur- 
poses, a  cake  a  foot  square  or  so  is  employed, 
placed  in  a  frame.  Two  men  work  at  this,  and 
the  reducing  process  is  very  rapidly  accomplish- 
ed by  it ;  it  is  in  fact  a  file  with  a  lac  body  and 
corundum  teeth*  The  diamonds  seen  in  sueh 
abundance  amongst  native  gentry  are  almost  all 
cut  in  England,  and  the  principal  gems  uaed  in 
India  are  the  lapis  lazuli,  rubies,  emeralds,opal8, 
garnets,  and  the  whole  family  of  silioeons  geois. 
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Po/«/o»e— Is  found  in  various  parts  on  the  .  ned.  A  large  hook  is  now  hooked  into  its  eyes 
vettem  coaai  of  India  :  it  is  chiefly  prevalent  at  or  nostrilsi  or  wherever  it  can  be  got  most 
Turreva  Carey  in  the  Madras  presidency,  and  in  I  easily   attached,^ and   by   this    the   shark  is 


the  ghaut  country  from  betwixt  thePhoonda  and 
Kam  Ghauts.  It  is  called  Bellapuin  by  the 
natives  :  it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  is 
dcdcribed  by  Pliny  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Tessela  for  culinary  purposes — hence  its  name* 
The  mineral  possesses  a  glistening  pearly  lustre 
and  fcreyish  tint :  it  contains  49  per  cent.of  silica, 
30  of  magnesia^  and  6  of  alumina.  The  stone 
is  prepared  for  use  by  reducing  it  to  something 
like  the  form,  size,  and  shape  desired,  by  a 
eleaver,  a  paued  hammer,  or  strong  knife*  When 
a  cavity  is  meant  to  be  circular,  it  is  bored  out 
by  being  held  against  the  working  spindle  of 
a'  tinglC'Cenlred  native  lathe.  This  enables 
tbem  to  be  held  on   by   the  chuck,   when  they 


towed  inshore  :  seveml  boats  are  requisite  for 
toviiug.  The  mbor  is  often  forty,  sometimes 
sixty,  feet  ill  length  ;  the  mouth  is  occasionally 
four  feet  wide.  All  other  varieties  of  shark  are 
caught  in  nets  in  something  like  the  way  in 
which  herrings  are  caught  in  Britain.  The  net 
is  made  of  strong  English  whipcord,  the  mesh 
about  six  inches  :  they  are  generally  six  feet 
wide,  and  are  from  six  to  eight  hundred  fa- 
thoms,—from  three  quarters  to  nearly  a  mile,  in 
length.  On  the  one  side  are  floats  of  wood^ 
about  four  feet  in  length,  at  intervals  of  six 
feet ;  on  the  other,  pieces  of  stone.  The  nets 
are  sunk  in  deep  water  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  well  out  at  sea :  they 


are   chucked  and  finished  in  the  lath  in  the  I  are  put  in  one  day  and  taken  out  the  next,  so 
ordinary  way.     Fotstone  speedily   hardens  and    that  they  are  down  two  or  three  times  a  week, 


darkens  by  exposuie   to   the  air:    it  absorbs 
grease,  oil,  or  fatty  matter,  freely  :  it  is  stronger 
than  ordinary  earthen-ware,  stands  heat  better, 
and  is  pretty  extensively  used  for  culinary  pur- 
posed.    That   sold  in    the   Bombay  bazar  is 
mostly  brought  from  Goa« 
.  Skark-JMiM^     ai     Kurrachee. — ^There     are 
many  large  boats,  with  crews  of  twelve  men 
each,  constantly  employed  in  the  shark-fishery 
at  Kurrachee.     The  value  of  the  fins  sent  to 
Bombay  varies  from  Bs.  1S,000  to  Bs.  18,000 
a  year.     Of   this  a  portion  only  pastes  direct- 
ly into  the  hands   of  the  fishermen,  each  boat 
earning  perhaps  Rs.  1,000  annually,  or  Rs.  100 
for  each  man.     From  this  falls  to  be  deducted 
the  cost  of  material  and  other  charges.     Shark- 
fins  sell  in  China  at  about  |32  per  picul»  or  £6 
per  -cwt.     In  the  market  of  Macassar  the  ordi- 
aary  price  is  from  $15  to  $16,  or   from  £2-108. 
to  £3  per  cwt.      This    trade,  was   noticed  by 
Dr,  Hoyle    (on  ihe   Production  of  Isinglass. — 
London,  184^,)  in  1842.     It   aifords  on  some 
occasions  to  Bombay  alone  as  much    as  four 
lacs   of   rupees — £40,000  — taking    fish-maws 
and    shark-fins    together,-^and    furnishes    the 
chief     means    of   support  to   at  least    three 
thoosacd       fishermen    or,     including      their 
families,   to   probabaly  not  less    than    fifteen 
thousand  human  beings.     One  boat  will  some- 
times capture  at     a    draught  as  many  as  a 
hondred  sharks  of  different  sizes :   sometimes 
tkey  vrill   be  a  week,  sometimes  a  month,  with- 
OQi  securing  a  single  fish.     The  fishermen  are 
very  averse  to  rtvealiiig  the  amount  of  their 
captures :  enquiries  of  this  sort  are  supposed 
by  them  to  be  made  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation.   The  great  basking  shark,  or  mhor, 
is  alvvavs  harpooned  :  it   is   found  floating  or 
asleep  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  then 
struck   with  a  harpoon   eight  feet  long*     The 
fish  ODCe  struck  is  allowed  to  run  till  tired,  and 
is  then  palled  in  and  beaten  nilh  clubs  till  stun- 
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according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  suc- 
cess of  the  fishing.     The  lesser  sharks  are  oc- 
casionally found  dead, — the  larger  ones  much 
exhausted.     On  being  taken  home,  the  fins  are 
cut  off  and  dried  on  the  sands  in  the  sun  :  the 
flesh  is  cut  up  in  long  stripes  and  salted  for 
food,  and  the  liver  is  taken  out  and  crushed 
down  for  oil.   The  head,  backbone,  and  entrails, 
are  left  on  the  shore  to  rot,  or  thrown  into  the 
sea,  where  numberless  little  sharks  are  general- 
ly on  the  watch  to  eat  up  the  remains  of  their 
kindred.     The  fishermen   themselv^s  are  only 
concerned  in  the  capture  of  the   sharks  :  so 
soon  as  they  are  landed  they  are  purchased  by 
Banias,  on  whose  account  all  the  other  opera- 
tions are  performed.     The  Banias  collect  them 
in  large  quantities,  and  transmit  them  to  agents 
in  Bombay,  by  whom  they  are  sold  for  ship- 
ment to  China.  Not  only  are  the  fins  of  all  the 
ordinary  varieties  of    sharp  prepared  for  the 
market,  but  those  also  of  the  sawfish,  of  the 
cat-fish,  and  some  of  varieties  of  ray  or  skate — 
the  latter,  indeed,  merges  almost  insensibly  into 
the  form  of  the  shark.     The  cat-fish,  known  in 
India  by  the  same  rame  as  in  Britain, has  a  head 
^  very  like  that  of  its  Enropran  congener,  from 
which   it   difftrs   in  all   other   respects  most 
remarkably.     Its  skin  is  of  a  tawny  yellowish 
brown,  shading  from  dark  brown  on  the  back 
to  dirty  yellow  on  the  belly  :   it  is  beautifully 
covered  all   over  with  spots,  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  those  of  the  leopard,  similarly  arranged. 
The   value  of  sharks'   fins  annually  exportde 
from  Bombay  amounts   to   betwixt  a  lakh  and 
a  half  and   two  lakhs   of  rupees  :   the  largest 
fishery  at   any   given    port  is  probably  that  of 
Kurrachee,   which  affords  nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  whole,  but   the   shark-fishery  is  conducted 
all  along  coast  coast.    The  fishermen  along 
these  coasts  are  divided  into  four  great  castes, 
over  each    of  which  'a   head  man  or  jemadar 
presides.     I,  Woyttee  ;  2,  Son-kolie  j  3,  Don- 
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gur-kolie  ;  4,   Thankur-kolie.    One  gfeat  je- 
lAadar,   or   chief,  rules   supreme  in  the  craft 
over  ail  the  fisher  ca8tes.---(.Sam3ajr  Monthly 
^im0$,from  Uth  to  %Uh  May  1850.) 
'  Bombay    Fuheries. — The    Bombay     fishing 
boat    is    one    of    the    swiftest     and   most 
elegant  sea-'going   vessels   of    that   Coast.    A 
oomplete  set  of  models  of  the  native  yessels 
plying  on   the  coast,   at  an  estimated    price 
of  1^.    15  each,  or  about  Bs.  1600  in  all^ 
#as  sent  to  the  £:!thibition  of  1851,    The  mode 
of  building  is,  precisely  the    reverse  of  that 
pursued  \>y  Europeans  who  begin  with  drawing 
the  lines,  then  lay  down  the  keel,  ribs,   and 
frame,  and  finally  apply  the  planking.    In  India 
drawn    lines  are  dispensed  with  altogether  :-^ 
having  laid  down  the  keel  the   Indian  Ship- 
builders fasten  on  the  planking,  leaving  the 
ribs  and   frame  to  the  last*    The  keel  hav- 
ing been  laid,  and  the  stem  and  stem-posts 
put  in   their  places,   they    are   fashioned   in 
both  sides    with   a   grove.    The  lower  e^f^e 
of    the     plank   next  laid   is    made  to  con- 
form in    shape  to   this.    The  under  grove  is 
smeared   over   with   red  ochre  and  water,  and 
the  ed^e  of  the  plank   that  follows  tried  on 
fk'om  time  to  time   till  it  takes  a  tinge  every- 
where, showing   with   what  exactness  it  coin- 
cides.    It   is   then  steeped  in  water  and  bent 
over  a  fire  of  wood  into  the  proper  shape  and 
applied  to    its  place.     When  all  is  ready,  the 
channel    in   the   lower  plank   is  filled  up  with 
cotton  and  tar.    The  two  planks  are  now  sew- 
ed togetiier  in  the  following  manner  ;  a  pair  of 
holes  are  bored  in  the  npper  and  a  correspond- 
ing pair  in  the  lower  plank,   all  along  at  inter- 
vals of  a  foot  or   two,   according  to  the  nature 
of  the    lines  ;   a   strong   coir    string  is  faced 
through  this  in  the   form   of  the  letter  X,  the 
knot  being  inside.     A  stout  wedge  of  wood  is 
next  driven  through  the  strings  outside,  so 
aa  to   bring   the  planks    perfectly  in  contact. 
The   planks   being   put   sufficiently    in   their 
places,    when    gunwale   high   is  attained,  the 
timbers   are   put  in  ;    when    the  planks  have 
been  nailed  to  them,   the  sewing  holes  are  fill- 
ed up  either  with  nails  when  opposite  a  timber, 
or  with  wooden  pins.  TheBombay  fishing-boats 
oan  beat  the  best   of  the  English  yachts  ;  the 
masts  rake  forward  instead   of  back— the  keel 
is  hollow  in  the  middle  and  not  so  long  as  the 
8tern-post,^the  forepart  of  the  boat  sharp,  vnth 
hollow  lines,  the  stern  plump  and  round.  There 
are  three  great  fishing  villages  in  Bombay,-— 
Worlee,   SeWree,  and  Mahim,  At  Worlee  there 
was,  in  1850,   one  pattimar,  worth  about  Bu- 
pees  8,000,  employed  in  carrying  cargo  and  in 
general  business.    Ttiere  are  1 )  0  fishing-boats, 
Worth   about  Bs.  850   each,   and  46  canoes, 
worth  from  Bs.  40  to  Bs,  60  each.  At  Sewree 
there  are  five  large  boats,  worth  about  Bs.  1,000 
each,   employed  in  carrying  brides  aiid  tiles 


from  Salsette  to  Bombay ;  one  pattimar,  worth 
about  Bs.  8,000,  employed  in   general  trade  ; 
S6  fishing-boats,  worth   about  Bs.  860  eaeh  ; 
and  50  canoes.     There  are,  besides,  some  20 
middling -sized  boats,  used  in  the  transport  of 
chunam  and  of  black  sand   from  Bellapore  foi' 
building  and  other  purposes.     At  Mahim  and 
'  in  the   creek  on   to  Sion  there  are  7  fishing 
boats,  10  large  chunam  hosts,  10  small,  together 
with    25  canoes.      The  fishermen  of  Smalt 
Golaba  own   no   more  than  16  fishing-boaty 
and    8  canoes.    A    pattimar  employs    fromf 
15   to   do   men,  a  fishing-boat  from   10  to^ 
15,  a  canoe  from  8  to  4.     Canoes  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  coast-fishing  and  attendinjc 
the  men  on  the  mud  banks,  and  in  landing*' 
cargo  when  there  is  no  depth  of  water  snfllcient- 
for  larger  vessels.     They  are  hollowed  out  of  «' 
single  log,  and  are  very  serviceable  handsome- 
looking  welUfinished  craft.    They  are  impelled' 
either  by  paddles  or  satis :  when  the  latter  are* 
employed,  an  outrigger  is  resorted  to :  they 
will  bear  a   surprising  stretch  of  canvas,  and 
make  their  way  rapidly  through  the  water. 


Hooks  and  lines  are  scarcely  ever  used  on  the- 
western  shores,— netsof  various  forms  and  sizes 
being  alone  almost  employed  in  catching  fish. 
The  most  important  and  extensively  practised' 
variety  is  the  stake-net  fishing,— and  stakes  are' 
often  to  be  found  thirty  and  forty  miles  out  at 
sea — wherever,  indeed,  a  bank  within  half  a^ 
day's  sail  of  land  presents  itielf ;  the  fishermen 
are  quite  enterprising  enongh  to.  extend  their 
operations  to  any  distance,  but  there  is  no  use 
in  their  going  further  off  than  they  can  return 
with  their  fish  to  the  market  fresh.   The  fishing 
stakes  vary  from  50  to  150  feet  in  length :  they 
are  built  up  in  the  folloiring  manner  of  succes* 
sive  pieces  of  wood, — the  lower  being  freqnent- 
ly  the  long  straight  trunk  of  the  cocoanut  or 
palmyra  tree.    As  many  as  ^ve  or  six  pieces  of 
wood,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  a  single  stake. 
They  are  scarfed  across  each  other,  the  scarfing 
being  from  three  to   five  feet :  the  pieces  are 
fastened    together   by  strong  rectangular  fil- 
lets   of    wood. — ^Two    or    three   boats    are 
employed  in  towing  the  stake  out  to  sea.   Its  * 
point  is  made  wedge-shaped — there   is  a  hole 
near  the  point  of  the  wedge,  through  which  a 
rope  is  passed.    The  two  ends  of  the  rope  are 
made  fast  to  boats  anchored  at  a  consider- 
able distance  off:  other  boats  now  proceed' 
and  haul  up  the  upper    end  of    the  stake 
till  the  point  is  found  to  descend  by  its  own 
weight.     When  it  has  at  once  caught  hold  of 
the  mud  the  rope  is  released  from  its  lower  end, 
a^d  the  boats  to  which  it  was  attached  employ, 
ed  in  steadying  the  top  in  the  direction  of  th^ 
fUn  of  the  tide.     At  high  watev  two  boats  ar^ 
made  fast,  one  on  each  side,  to  the  top  of  tb^ 
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fUka,  whick  ift  foiced  by  their  welgbi  tfitk  Qt 
twelve  feet  iuto  the  mud.  Stakee  are  thua  put 
io  8«coeaaively,  ofteu  to  the  extent  of  some  milea 
at  intenrala  of  twenty  feet  from  each  other*  Be« 
twixt  eadi  pair  is  extended  a  long  pune-net^ 
the  etrcumferenoe  of  the  mouth  of  whieh  ia 
about  sixty  leet»  ao  that  whtfu  attfiched  to  the 
stakeait  exhibits  an  aperture  twenty  feet  aoroas^ 
and  ten  feet  perpendicularly — the  upper  edge 
beiug  ft  little  above  bigh  water.  The  purajc  is 
firom  100  to  170  feet  in  length,  t^minatiug  in 
a  point.  The  meshes  gradually  diminish  iu 
fise  from  the  mouth,  to  the  further  extremity 
being  about  six  inches  at  the  former,  and  three* 
fourths  of  an  inch  at  the  latter.  The  fish  ave 
earned  into  thia  by  the  tide»  and  eutrapped— 
boata  are  alwsys  iu  waiting  at  high  and  low 
water,  to  secure  the  capture  and  reverse  tbe 
nets.  In  the  creeks  and  ihoals  lines  of  stakes 
and  nets,  often  several  miles  in  length,  are  run 
along  where  the  sludge  is  exposed  at  low  water. 
The  upper  edge  of  tl^  is  conaiderably  under 
high  water  mark,  and  the  fish  are  in  conse- 
fueaee  entrapped  by  them  on  the  retirement  of 
the  tide  i  breaks  are  left  at  intervals  to  seeore 
their  admission.  Close  along  shore,  fishing 
giDundSy  about  half  an  acre  in  aj»a  or  so,  and 
IB  a  aemi-'cireolar  form,  are  bnilt.  An  aperture 
ia  left  in  the^  exUemity  of  eaeh  of  these*  into 
whieli  a  net  is  placed  as  the  tide  begins  to  re* 
cede,  and  a  considerable  capture  of  the  lesser 
siced  fish  secured*  Suck  are  the  &Led  implements 
of  the  fisherman  :  the.  most  frequent  of  the  mo- 
veable implements  is  a  conioal  aet^  of  which  the 
lover  lip  is  loaded  with  pieces  of  lead  and  turned 
ap  inwods^  The  materialof  which  it  is  made  is 
fine  twine,  ^nd  the  mfisbeasmalL  It  is  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  ia  diameter,,  and  is  only  used  in 
shore.  The  fisherman  holds  it  by  the  top, 
wlile  htL gives  it  a  quick .twirU .something  be- 
twixt Uiat  given  to  the  Amevicsn  lasso  and 
semoKNi  quoit.  Throwing  it  to.tha distaaeeof 
some  yards,  it  spreads  fully  out.  m  it  reaobes 
the  water — when  pulled  down  and  epUapsing^ 
by  neaas  of  the  lead,  it  eloees  st  the  inouth  as 
it  approaches  the  bottom.  Tbe^  ^sberm^n  now 
spproachea  and  pulls.it  up  by  the  ^p^  ^bep 
the  fusHk  are  found  entrapped  in  it  '.  Though 
(Us  net  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  sixty 
pounds,  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  thrown 
IS  wonderful.  There  are  various  spoon  sn4 
parse  nets  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  a 
Mgof  mQslin  on  a  hoop  about  three  feet  ia 
dianieter,  this  last  being  employed  to  cstch  tho 
yoang  prawns,  and  smallest  sised  fish,  that 
would  escape  through,  an^  mesh  however  fine. 
There  is  abo  a  long  tnul-net^  with  whieb  the 
iitherraeB  wade  n^k  df^ep  through  the  water, 
bat  the  mode  of  using  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
ia  any  way  peculiar  or  inteiesting.  The  mud 
banks  and  shoals  in  the  creeks  abeimd  in  eels^ 
sometimea  reaching  the  length  of  two  or  Uiree 


feet  The  fishennsu  wade  through  the  mud  tiU 
they  detect  these  by  the  bubbling  up  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  water.  They  theu  atnke  them  with  a 
harpoon  or  spesr  sad  about  two  inches  each 
way,  with  a  fine  bamboo  shaft  eight  or  ten  feet 
iu  length.  Having  pinued  them  against  the 
ground  they  drsw  them,  out  with  a  hoiodc  sbout 
tJie  same  sise  as  the  spasr,  slso  on.  a  shaft. 
Tbe>  are  very  dexterous  in  catching  the  little 
fish  or  crabs  which  lurk  under  the  stones  cbsa 
by  the  shore,  with  their  hands  without  the  use 
of  any  inetrumejits  at  all  :  the  crabs  when 
caught  are  ivpmediately  stripped  of  their  daws, 
and  so  prevented  from  getting  awi^.  Of  these 
there  are  a  wondjsrfuJi  vsriety  on  the  shores, . 
many  of  them  of  the  grealesi  beauty.  The 
fishernuin's  mooring  anchor  is  generally  of 
stone,  from  four  to  five  feiet  ij^^  length, 
four-sided  aj^d  pyramidal-' the  apex  cut  off. 
At  base  it  ifi  from  ^ix  to  eight  inches 
square,,  and  from  four  to  six  at  top^  Through 
the  top  is  a  hole,  through  which  a.ciible  or 
hawser  passes.  !Near  the  base  ar^.  two  holes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  n  through  these, . 
pieces  o{  wood  are  thi^ust  correspoiuJing  to  the 
prongs  or  fiukes  of  the  anchor.  The  whole 
weighs  from  80  to  15Q  lbs*,  according  to  the 
sise  of  the  vesfieli  a^d  answers  very  well  tlie 
purposes  intended.  These  suchprs  are  most 
commonly  msde  of  limestone,  and  sre  on  the 
whole  most  suitable^ 

The  fishermen  are  s  strong-made  raoa  of 
men,    and   are  the  only  Isbourers  in  India 
amongst  whom  a  great  i^tj^jw  of  obesity  ia  ^ 
observed,-  every  fourtb  or  fiftb  fisherman  to 
be  met  with  being  more  less  corpulent— some 
of  them  very  much  so  indeed.    Tthey  sre  much , 
given  to  the  use  of  iptoxiosting  drinks,  and 
are  often  to  be  met  i^ith  in  a  stst^.  of  inebriety. 
They  regfilste  their  elfeirs  very  ^lucii  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  regulated  by  those 
of  kipdred  -  professipus  \ji  other  parts  of  the 
worM-    ^  9c;t  of  t|oat#  end  nets  byeloag  to  e  • 
dosen  of  fishermen^  oneoft^R  advsnoing  the 
capital    required   to  be    con^butsd  by  the 
Qthera  i  the  capture  is  divided  emongst  thess  ^ 
on  their  reaching  the  shores  sfd  i^  im^aadietelf 
taken  e))arge  of  aad  oanpjed  t^  merket  b^  the . 
womeu>  who  ^rry  their  basketis  n^t,  es  in  • 
Bri(;i^u,  qu  their  bscfcs»  W  onthi^  beads..  The 
ij^en  when  sq  empH>yc|d  os^  theirs  in  bssketo 
swung  at  the  opposite  ends  ^f  e  bsmbop  across 
the  shoulders.    Th^  women  who  ear  ty  the  fish 
ta  niarket  are  comppnljt  followed  by  teit  or  a 
deiM^n  crows,  ir^  cqnstantly  wi^h  for  any- 
thing that  may  escape,,  qv^  now  end  then 
making  e  dash  at  the  basket  itself. 

The  mode  of  nakijig  ropes  and  nets  is  singu- 
larly simple :  coir  is  the  materiel  used  for  thei 
former,  cotton  ^r  beinp  for  the  letter.  One, 
man  sits  on  the  ground  and  lets  out  the  yarn ; 
another  retires  half  bent,  a^d  spins  it  by  means 
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of  a  vpindle, — the  yarn  being  passed  through 
a  wooden  hoop  hung  round  his  neck.  He  gives 
the  spindle  a  jerk  betwixt  the  palms  of  his 
bands,  and  keeps  its  motion  up  at  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  of  speed  indeed.  When  several 
piles  of  fine  yaro  are  to  be  twisted  together, 
a  man  with  a  spindle  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
each.  The  whole  series  are  supported  at  in* 
tervals  by  frames  of  bamboo :  a  spinner  at  the 
fnrther  extremity  twists  all  the  strands  into 
one,  while  a  light  piece  of  board  is  being  pass- 
ed along  where  the  cords  are  meant  to  be  hard 
plaited  and  strongs  to  keep  them  from  running 
too  rapidly  together.  In  the  case  of  ropes, 
after  the  single  strands  are  laid  together,  the 
rope  is  made  up  by  men  twisting  the  larger 
strauds  by  a  stout  piece  of  wood, — a  much 
stronger  and  longer  piece  being  used  for 
the  entire  rope,  a  man  sitting  by  a  board  with 
holes  through  which  the  several  strands  pass, 
to  see  that  all  go  properly  together.  To  see 
forty  or  fifty  ^ne  powerful  men  bnsily  employ- 
ed in  the  evening  in  sewing  a  cord  beiwixt  each 
of  the  cloths  of  a  sail — the  sails  of  a  pattimar 
being  often  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet  wide, — 
with  the  accompaniments  of  swarthy  dames 
and  children, — b(Dats  of  the  most  picturesque 
forms,  —  palm  trees  or  an  old  Mahratta  fort  in 
the  distance,  and  fishing  taekle  every  where 
»roand,— is  frequently  highly  picturesqae;  the 
sight  being  much  more  pleasing  than  the 
abells  whieh  accompany  the  scene. 

The  great  Irawady  river  and  the  seas  in 
which  the  Mergui  and  Eastern  Archipelagos 
are  enclosed,  abound  in  fish,  and  the  Malays 
shoot  their  great  skate  nettings  far  into  the 
ocean.  The  wealth  of  these  eastern  rivers 
and  sees  is  boundless,  and  we  have  seen  a 
single  Burman  in  a  small  canoe,  in  an  hour  in 
the  morning'  capture  seventy  fish,  each  be- 
tween one  and  two  feet  long. 
'  Bombay  or  Mbi^tian  fFark. — The  inlaid  work 
of  ivory,  white  and  dyed,  ebony  or  other  co- 
loured woods,  for  which  Bombay  has  long  been 
lamous,  is  said  to  have  been  introdoced  from 
the  Punjaub,  and  is  stilf  familiarly  known  as 
Mooltan  work.  II  consists  chiefly  of  papei'* 
otttters,  WQfrk*botes,  writing-desks,  and  other 
similar  articles.  The  effect  of  a  large  mass  of 
it  is  very  po<M^-^the  pattern  is  too  fine  for  be- 
ing distinguishable,  and  it  fills  the  eye  with  a 
jueneral  greyish  tint :  in  articles  which  do  not 
present  more  than  a  foot  or  two  of  surface,  it  is 
very  pleasing.  The  ground  of  the  inlaid  pat- 
tern is  generhlly  scented  cedar  or  sandalwood, 
the  joinery  exhihHied  in  which  ik  very  indiffer- 
ent. The  inlaying  material  is  prepared  «s  fol* 
lows  ;  the  wood  or  ivory  is  cut  into  slips  of  a 
lozenge  or  triangular  section  as  may  be  requir- 
ed'-^by  a  long  thin-bladed  fine-toothed  saw. 
'I'he  tin  is  drawn  through  betwixt  a  pair  of 
grooved  rollers  like  those  used  for  laminating 
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or  extending  iron — they  work  together  by  f eetlr 
at  the  extremity  :  one  or  two  draws  through  . 
extend  the  metal  into  the  length  desired.  Tue 
wires  and  splints  are  nearly  all  either  lozen^ie- 
shaped  or  triangular,  the  triangles  being  equi- 
lateral, the  lozenges  composed  of  two  equilater- 
al triangles.  A  pattern  being  6xed  on,  the 
splints  are  built  up  into  pieces,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  from  a  quartcfr  to  two  inches 
in  thickness,  firmly  glued  together.  In  the 
case  of  borders,  or  continuous  pieces  of  work, 
the  rods  are  glued  together  betwixt  pieces  of 
ivory  or  wood  and  ivory,  alternately,  so  as  to 
form  straight  lines  on  each  side  of  the  pattern. 
When  about  to  be  used  they  are  sawn  across, 
the  thickness  of  a  sixpence,  and  arranged  in  a 
box  divided  into  compartments,  somerhinglike' 
a  printer's  ctfs«.  They  are  then  picked  up  in 
succession,  and  applied  with  glue  to  the  box  or 
other  article  to  be  inlaid.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  prices  of  some  of  the  most  common 
articles  to  be  met  with  in  the  bazar  -.-^ 

Work  Boxes,  of  sizes,  from    ...  Ba.  8  to  80 

Writing  Desks  of  do.   from     .«.  „  !£►  to  6i> 

Portfolios^  of  do.  from   —     •«•  „  10  to  20 

Watch  Stands,  from ...  „  8  to  10 

Do.  Cases,  .from.«      «..     •*•  „  4  to  .  6 

Envelope  Oaaes,  from      ,  15  to  25 

Baskets,  of  sizes,  from     „  6  to  25^ 

Cheroot  Cases,  from       ' „  3  to    ^ 

Card  Cases,  of  sizes,  from       »«•  „  2  to    5 

Paper  Weights,  from       ...     :...  „  3  to    4- 

Paper  Cutters^  from ..«  „  I  to    a 

Baskets,  open  work,  from        ;..  „  IIS  to  15 

Table  Trays,  from    ...     „  10  to  15> 

Pin  Cushions,  from „  3  to    4 

Ink  Stands,  from     „  10  to  15 

Jewel  Boxes,   of  Sandal  Wood, 

from    .««    ..;  „  20  to  50^ 

Paper  Stands,  of  Sandal  Wood, 

from    • . ...  „  5  to  lO 

Blackwood  or  RMewood  Furniture — In  the 
Bombay  Furniture  manufkcture,  blackw^d  is 
the  material  almost  always  employed — it  ia 
brought  from  Cochin' and  other  places  lower 
down  on  the  Malabar  Coast.  It  sells  for 
about  the  same  price  as  teak — it  is  a  brittle, 
opened'grained  wood  not  at  all  a  favonrite  with 
cabinet-makers  at  home,  and  the  highest  prices 
ever  realised  for  it  in  the  state  oflog  were  about 
£10  per  ton.  The  principal  furniture  dealers  in 
Bombay,'when  this  was  written  in  1850,  were 
Parsees  ;  the  workmen  they  employ  are  mostly" 
from  Guzerat.  The  pattern  meant  to  be  carved 
is  first  carefully  drawn  6n  paper — then*  on  the. 
wood*  The  tools  used  are  the  native  adze^ 
chisel,  and  drfll-^the  centre-bit  and  other  toola 
of  EugUsh  pattern,  froni  which  so  much  assis- 
tance might  be  obtained,  are  never  resorted  to. 
The  general  design  of  the  various  pieces  ot 
furniture    is    mostly    eioellent,  the   patterns 
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decant  find  tasteful :  the  finith  for  the  most 
part  19  poor» — the  joinery  always  cxeorable. 
Concealed  joints  never  aeem  to  be  thought  of— 
pins  whirih  might  be  kept  out  of  view  are  made 
as  conapiououa  aa  possible,  and  great  elumsy 
serew  naila,  which  might  without  tronble  be 
hid,  are  fully  exposed  to  view.  Considerable 
qaaniities  of  blsckwood  furniture  are  sent  to 
England  annually  by  residents  in  Bombay  for 
their  own  after  uae»  or  Tor  the  service  of  friends  ; 
it  ia  packed  up  without  being  jointed  or  polish- 
ed, and  ia  put  together  by  £aglish  workmeOi 
who  think,  we  believe,  but  lightly  of  its  merits* 
There  were  then  six  principal  furniture  shops  in 
Bombay.  They  keep  from  five  to  ten  workmen 
each,  and  probably  turn  out  Rs»  35,000  to 
JEU.  30,000  worth  of  furniture  amongst  them 
annually.  The  following  are  the  prioea  of  the 
principal  articles  maouf aetured : — 

Round  Table,  from  8  to  8  feet  in 

diameter  ...  Rs. 

Hound  Teapoys,  f  feet  ditto,  per 

Rs. 
..per  pair.  „ 
..     do       „ 

..  do  y, 

..     do 


30  to    80 


do 
do 


pair 
Card  Tables... 
Flower  Stands 
Pier  Tables... 
ConTersation  Sofas 
8o>fa  Couches 
Music  Book  Cflses 
Easy  Chairs,  each    ... 

Low  Chafrs,  each     • 

Drawing'  Room  Chairs,  with 

damask  cushions 
Dressing  Tables,  eacli     ..• 
Side  Boards,  each... 
ocreens,  each        »,, 

Wardrobes,  each 

Clothes,  Presses,  each     ... 
Bedsteads,  each     ... 
Writing  Tables,  each 
Bed  Boom  Coaches,  per  pair 
Chiffoniers,  each  ...        ••• 
8ofa  Tables,  per  pair 
Dinicg  Table,  in  pieces... 
Chests  of  Drawers,  each... 


S5 

60 

100 


•t« 


••« 


»• 


»> 


9> 


>» 
»» 


» 


t» 


9» 


•9 
ft 
99 


» 
99 
9* 

99 


16  to 

50  to 

50  to 

100  to  150 

100  to  150 

140  to  200 

SO  to  140 

10  to    50 

25  to     50 

8  to  10 

8  to  75 

85  to  70 

20  to  75 

46  to  75 

25  to  40 

50  to  200 

60  to  100 

40  to  60 

60  to  80 

60  to  90 

40  to  60 

25  to  50 

80  to  50 


Music  Stands,  per  pair  ....  ' 

Oil  MaMu/aciure. — The  number  of  vegetable 
oils  in  India,  ia  very  great  indeed,  and  there  aie 
two  forma  of  the  native  oil-mill :  oinb  of  tiheae 
win  be  found  described  under  sugar-mako 
ing^  it  being  used  alternately  as  an  oil  or 
sagar-mill— the  other,  of  which  there. am 
soma  Tarieties,  is  a  simple  wooden  mortar, 
with  jDevolving  pestle^,  and  ia  of  wood  or 
stone-Tgeoerally  granite.  Two  oien  aia  har* 
aessed  to  the  geering.  whieh  depends  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  pestle^a  man  sits  on  the 
top  of  the  mortar,  and  throws  in  the  seed  that 
may  have  got  displaced.  The  ^)ill  grinds  t^ice 
a  day,-— a  fresh  man  and  team  being  employed 
on  each. occasion.    Wheu  sesemMm  oil  ia  to  be  I  tisfnctory 
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made,  abont  seventy  seers  meaanie,  or  two  and 
a  half  bushels,  of  seeds  are  thrown  in  :  to  this 
ten  seers,  or  two  quarts  and  thiee  quartera  of 
water  are  gradually  added  :  this,  on  the  eon* 
tinuance  of  the  grinding,  which  lasts  in  all  aix 
houra,  unites  with  the  fibrous  portion  of  tho 
seedy  and  forms  a  cake,  which,  when  removed* 
leaves  the  oil  clean  and  pare  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mortar.  From  this  it  is  taken  out  by  a 
cocoanut  shell  cup  on  the  pestle  being  with- 
drawn. Other  seed  oils  are  described  by  Bodia- 
nan  as  made  almost  entirely  in  the  aame  way  as 
the  seaamum.  The  exceptions  are  the  erindl 
or  harulu,  or  castor  oil,  made  from  either  tho 
small  or  large  varieties  of  the  ricinus.  This  at 
Seringapatam  is  first  parched  in  pots  contain- 
ing something  more  than  a  seer  each.  It  is 
then  beaten  in  a  mortar  and  formed  into  balls : 
of  these  from  four  to  sixteen  aeera  are  put  m 
an  earthen-ware  pot,  and  boiled  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  for  the  space  of  five  hours — 
frequent  oare  being  taken  to  stir  the  mixtuio 
to  prevent  it  from  burning.  The  oil  now  floata 
on  the  surface,  and  is  skimmed  off  pure. 

The  oil-mill  made  use  of  at  Bombay  and  to 
the  northward,  at  Surat,  Cambay,  Kurradieeft 
&c.  y  differs  a  little  from  that  just  deacribed,  i/x 
having  a  very  strong  wooden  frame  round  the 
mouth  of  the  mortar :  on  this  the  man  who 
keeps  the  seeds  in  order  aits :  in  Sind  a  camel 
is  empjpyed  to  drive  the  mill  instead  of  bul- 
locks* Castor  oil  seed  is  thrown  into  the  mill 
like  other  seeds*  as  already  described  : — whe^i 
removed  the  oil  requires  to  be  boiled  for  an 
hour,  and  then  atrained  through  a  cloth  to  free 
it  of  the  fragments  of  the  seed. 
.  The  great  oil  on  the  aeaboard  of  India  ia 
that  yielded  by  the  Cocoanut  Palm.  The  nut 
IB  first. stripped  of  its  husk^  this  furnishing  tha 
subflance  from  which  coir  rope  ia  made,  while 
the  shell  is  broken,  and  the  oopra,  or  fatty 
lining,  enclosing  the  milk,  is  taken  out  This 
is  called  ooprt  or  .copra.  Three  mai^nds  or 
ninety  pounds  of  o^pra  are  thrown  into  the  miU 
with  about  three  gallons  (eleven  eutoha.  seers) 
of  water,  aikd  from  this  is  (Hoadaeed  three 
maunds»  or  seven  gallons  and  three  qua,rters,  pf 
oil.  The  copra  in  its  unprepared  atate  is  sold 
slightly  dried  in  the  market :  it  is  burned  ii^ 
iroa  cribs  or  grates  on  the  tops  of  poles  as  torch- 
es in  piooessioos,  and  as  mesns  of  illumina- 
tion for  work  performed  in  the  open  air .  at 
night.  No  press  or  other  coatrivaQce  ia  made 
use  of  in  India  for  aqneeaivg  out  or  expressinir 
the  oil  from  the  cake,'  and  a  laiige  amount  of 
waste  in  consequence  of  this  necessarily  en^iies. 
The  sandalwood,  grass;  and  eAber^esseDtisl  oils 
employed  in  medicine,  is  differently  .conducted. 
-  TaH^^. — Leather  is' one  of  the  manufac- 
tures where,  with  an  unbonaded  quantity 
of  raw   material,  the  results  are  most  unsa- 

with    an    unlimited   supply   of 
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hides  and  llr«t-r«e  Imrk,  tlic  goods  turn- 
eel  out  by  natives  of  India,  are  of  the  worst 
possible  description^  The  raw  hides  on  first 
being  reeeived  are  steeped  in  stone  vats  for  be- 
twixt fonr  and  five  weeks  in  a  strong  pickle  of 
«alt  and  water*- from  ten  to  fifteen  hides  are 
placed  in  each  vat.  While  steeping,  a  pint  or 
quatt  of  the  milk  bush  Bnphofhia  Hnteadi — is 
thrown  into  each  vat*  It  contains  a  consider- 
Me  quantity  of  eUstie  gum,  and  is  need  for 
water-proofing  leather,   and    rendering  cords 

Mastic.      In    February    and   March,    Parsee  I  the  latter  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.    The 
women  are  to  lie  seen  with  varions  male  atten- 1  tftill  moutii  is  plugged  up  with  a  piece  of  wood 
•^ants  wherever  the  wiiHc-bush  prevails.    They 
apply  the  milk  to  their  1)odies  and  limbs,  and 


DlifUliaHom. ^The  principal  matters  distilled 
from  in  India  are  Toddy,  Dates,  Sugar,  Riee^ 
Mabwa  flowers,  barks,  oereals,  and  anbstanecs 
yielding  perfnmes.  The  Bombay  Toddy  or 
Arrack  still  ts  a  most  fimple  and  clumsj 
contrivimce.  The  still  consists  of  a  largft 
earthern  jar,  of  the  shape  of  that  naed 
by  water-carriers,  but  many  times  more  o»* 
pacions.  ^he  receiver  is  of  the  same  form 
and  materifit  as  the  still,  but  somewhat  lean 
in  sise,— the  former   being  two  and  a  half* 
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then  stick  themsdlves  over  with  tufts  of 
^tton.     It  produces  a  hot  and  slightly  prickly 
Reeling  and  a  small  degree  of  blistering.     It  is 
considered  good  for  the  health,  and  is  supposed 
to  ensure   fecundity :  the  exhibitions  seen  at 
this  season   in   applying  the  milk,  are  often 
liidelicate  in  \he  extreme.    Dr  Heyne  (Tracts, 
Historical  and  Statistical,   on  India,  kc;  vol. , 
L   page  iG,   Lodon   1614)  states    that  the 
Moroeeo  manufactured  at  Uuityhur  is  treated 
with  salt,  and  a  mixture  of  water,  and  the  milk 
^wild   eoiionA^iielepim  gigahUea),  but   he 
neither  explains  its  qualities  nor  the  function 
it  performs  in  tanning.    The  stench  arising 
from  the  vats  is  M  this  time  abominable  :   the 
epidermis  is  now  deoomposed,    and  ihe  hair 
«omes  freely  a'Jimy.    the  akin,  being  eleai^  of 
this,  is  next  immersed  hi  ft  deeoetion  of  man- 
grove, babod,  or  other  tanning  bark  :  after 
remaining  some  time  in  this  they  are  taken 
out  and   sewed  np   so  as  to  "form  a  s«sk, 
.  iiud  are  theii  suspended  from  the  roof    of 
«lie   buildinir,  or  from  a  «ross  pole  and  are 
tilled  with  fresh  tanniafg  aolutimi.    When  the 
process  is  6btfpteted  tiiey  kre  taken  down,  the 
stitchds  eui,  and  the  skins  dried.    I'he  leather 
ia  soft  and  flexible,  and  lookb  tolerably  weH — 
%ut  it  tedtts  the  irain  indifferently,  is  easily  pe^ 
■netriited  by  ¥«ft,  Mid  during  the  8.  W^  mon* 
eodtt  becomes  as  moist  wad  fledble  as  paper 
'dipped  hi  iMUter.    When  aet  aside  it  beoomea 
mouldy,  and  irery  easily  TOis,    Bnehtnan  gives 
the  following  as  (he  metfhod  of  tanning  praotk- 
ed  at  Bbngalore  :^— For  eadh  hide  of  ox  or  Imf- 
falo  take  two.  seers  of  quicldime  and  six  aeets 
^f  water  :  in  iMs  keep  fbe  skhis  a  week,  when 
the  hair  may  be  rubbed  off.     Keep  the  hMes 
Tour  th^s  in  n  solution  of  nnpttled  sticks  of 
Tang^ada  (C%tsisa»nytetifti/»,>  in  ten  seers  of 
water,  for  an  equid  length  nl  tisie  :   add  the 
aame  solmions  as   before    then  stretch  and 
dry  tlie  Irldes.  The  lenthier  is  veiy  bad.  (TVaets, 
Vol.  i.  p.  28S;) 

In  many  (farts  of  the  country,  the  hides  are 
ao  removed  as  to  form  a  bag,  into  which  the 
tan  is  plaoed,  and  the  iiHed  bag  kept  suspend- 
ed for  several  weeks. 
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luted  with  day — a  hole  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
still  near  the  top,  and  into  this  is  fastened  a 
wooden  spout,  which  oonveys  the  spirituoua 
vapour  to  the  cooler.  This  last  stands  on  n 
trestle  or  fnme  of  wood,  placed  over  a  pit  -fot 
holding  water,  and  cooling  is  effected  by  a  man 
lifting  succesttVe  fills  of  water  from  the  well  in 
a  ooooaaut  ladle,  and  pouring  it  on  the  top 
of  the  coder*  A  yeasel  of  water  with  a  amaH 
spout  or  drip  is  occasionally  resorted  to«  A 
oocoanut  tree  will  yield  about  four  aeers  of 
toddy  or  sap  a  day  :  seventy-five  seers  of  toddy 
or  the  produce  for  one  day  of  eighteen  eoeoamift 
trees,  furnish  a  charge  for  a  still,  yields  twenty* 
five  seers  of  liquor  on  a  first  distillation— <m 
the  second  it  afforda  eight  seen  of  liquor  oott- 
aiderably  nnder  proof,  the  process  of  distillation 
just  described  is  nearly  as  unskilful  as  can  faNO^ 
and  a  third,  if  not  a  half,  might  be  added 
to  the  returns  were  a  little  more  cava  and  at- 
tention bestowed  on  the  matter. 

Date  and  palmyra  treea  yield  tod^y  as  wcH 
as  cocoanuts.    A  strong  liijuor,  called  mawab^ 
ia  in   popular  repute    amongat  the   nativen. 
especially  the  Parsees,  in  Western  IndiiL    Tlia 
following  process  is  emploved  in  making  it  ai 
Surat,    The  berries  of  the  mawah  are  aboni 
the  siEC  and  form  of  marbles :  they  are  firaft 
steeped  or  mashed  in  casks.    So  soon  as  they 
get  into  a  stat'e  of  active  fermentation,  the  fes*- 
mented  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  carried  to  the 
still,  and  more  water  poured  over  the  berries^ 
successive  chsi'ges  being  added   aa  long  aa  the 
worts  are  stron]^  enough  to  ferment.    A  sufii- 
eient  nnmW  of  casks,  or  mash  tuns  as^the 
may  be  called,  are  employed  in  the  work  so  as 
to  permit  a  charge  of  the  still  to  be  supplied  on 
eafeh  drawhdg  off  from  the  feftnenting  tuns  :  aa 
it  takes  a  couple  of  days  to  compbto  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  but  worts  already  drawn 
off  would  sour  were  this  to  be  waited  for  before 
the  flrst  run  was  run  off*    The  still  conaista 
of  a  wooden  tub,  with  a  copper  bottom,  built 
over  a  surface  of  brickwork  .-—over  the  mouth 
of  this  is  placed  a  huge  copper  saucer,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bottom   terminating  in  a  nipple. 
This  is  plaoed  over  the  mouth  of  the  tub  whicli 
contains  the  liquor,  and  is  fitted  tight  after  the 
still  has  been  obaiged  :  it  ia  then  filled  witk 
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eold  water,  a  fresK  supply  of  wLich  is  poured 
into  it  from  tine  to  time  as  the  original  fill  gets 
licated.  A  bamboo  spout  passes  through  the 
ttde  of  the  (nb  just  above  the  level  of  the 
liquor  inside — ^it  terminates  in  a  flat  shovel  or 
ladle  shaped  dish  under  the  nipple.  Into  this 
the  spirit  condensed  in  the  under  side  of  the 
aauoer  trickles  down— it  is  run  off  and  remov- 
ed into  a  suitable  receptacle  outside.  A  second 
or  third  distilhttion  is  resorted  to  when  the 
liqnor  is  rrquired  to  be  made  very  strong* 

TTieFortuguese  in  Ii^dia  for  the  purpose  of  ree- 
tification  use  a  very  neat  and  serviceable  variety 
«f  still,  by  them  called  an  alemhie.  It  consists 
of  a  common  cooking  pot  as  a  boiler,  with  a 
cylindrical  bead  of  the  same  diameter,  and  ge- 
nerally mbottttbe  same  depth,  as  the  boiler.  I1ie 
bottom  of  this  is  a  cone  closed  in  at  the  apex, 
the  month  of  which  covers  that  of  the  boiler. 
Anmnd  its  inner  edge  is  a  slight  turned  up 
lodging  or  iange^  fifom  which  a  pipe  or  worm 
leads  off  the  spirit.  The  cylindrical  portion  of 
the  top  being  filled  with  cold  water,  the  spirituous 
vapour  is  condensed  by  it  in  the  inside  of  the 
eofie,  andy  tHckling  down,  is  caught  by  the 
f  ange  and  earried  off  by  the  pipe.  This  is  a 
convenient  and  serviceable  implement,  snd  msy 
be  ao  used  to  give  very  excellent  resists. 

OUq'  e/  ^MCf.  HoM  Water. '^K  deserip- 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  rose-water  and 
Mto  of  roaes,  is  given  in  the  Bth  ro- 
Inme  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatie  floctety,  by  Dr*  lackson,  G^hasieepore  :^ 
^  Aroand  the  station  of  Ghazeepore  there  are 
Aoot  SOO  b^gahs,  or  about  150  acres,  of 
ground  laid  but  in  small  detached  fields  as  rose 
gardens,  most  carefully  protected  on  all  sides 
by  higb  nnd  walls  and  prickly  pear  fences,  to 
Iseep  ottt  the  cattle.  These  lands,  which  belong  to 
asBindairB,  are  planted  with  rose  trees,  and  are 
snnnally  let  ont  at  so  much  per  beegab  for  the 
gronad,  and  to  much  additional  for  the  rose 
pkBts—genefally  five  rupees*  per  beegah,  and 
twenty-live  rupees  for  the  rose  trees,  of  which 
are  1,000  in  each  beegsh.  The  additional 
for  cultivation  would  be  about  8-8 ;  so 
tbat  for  Rapees  80*S  you  have  for  the  season 
nne  beegah  of  1,000  rose-tMes. 

«*  If  the  season  is  good  th)^  beegah  of  1,000 
tnae  trees  slhotild  yield  one  lac  of  roses,  t^ir- 
nbaaea  for  iroses  are  always  inadb  iH  so  much 
yer  liffi.  The  prfee  of  eonrse  vafies  scibording 
to  the  year,  and  will  average  from  40  to  70 
rupees. 

^  As  soon  as  the  roses  come  into  fioirer  the 
Ssasindar  !lnd  cuKiviators  of  the  rose  gardens, 
as  well  as  ibteoding  purchasers, nteet  fn  the  city, 
and  acooiding'to  the  demand  and  ex^eMed  pro- 
duce, a  neHdt  or  Mlfhg  rsteis  estabtisfaed,  and 
pmt^wt^  then  en#^,  Into  agreement  #ith  the 
ealiivfltcrrs  *iet  io  tna^y  lack  of  roses  at  such  a 
pries.    Tbfs  igreement  is  considered  binding. 


and  the  cultivator  is  obliged  to  deliver  the 
quantity  at  the  contract  rate  ;  when  that  is 
completed  another  can  be  made,  but  this  latter 
is  always  at  a  much  higher  rate. 

*'  The  rose  trees  come  into  flowet  at  the 
beginning  of  March  and  continue  so  through 
April.  In  the  morning  early  the  flowers  are 
plncked  by  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  are  conveyed  in  large  bags  to  the 
several  contracting  parties  for  distillation.  The 
cultivators  themselves  very  rarely  manufacture. 

*'  The  native  apparatus  for  distilling  the 
rose-water  is  of  the  simplest  construction ; 
it  consists  of  a  large  coppel'  or  iron  boiler  wefl 
tinned^  capable  of  holding  from  eight  to  twelve 
gnllonSy  (shaped  like  the  earthen  hoondahs  in 
which  the  Gomastahs  send  in  their  opium) 
having  a  large  body  with  a  rather  natroilr 
neck,  and  a  mouth  about  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  on  the  top  of  this  is  fixed  the  head  o^ 
the  still,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  old 
degchee,  or  cooking  vessel,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  to  receive  the  tube  or  worm. 

**  This  tube  is  composed  of  two  pieces  df 
batnboo,  fastened  at  an  acute  angle,  and  it  is 
covered  the  whole  length  with  a  strong  bind- 
ing of  corded  string,  over  which  is  a  luting  of 
earth  to  prevent  the  vapour  from  escaping. 
The  small  end,  about  two  feet  long,  is  fixed 
into  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  head,  where 
it  is  well  luted  with  floor  and  water.  The  low- 
er arm  or  end  of  the  tube  is  carried  down  into 
a  long  necked  vessel  or  receiver,  called  a  6hv6^ 
ka.  This  is  placed  in  a  hundee  of  water  whiclL 
as  it  gets  hot^  is  changed.  The  head  of  the  stiu 
is  luted  on  to  the  body,  and  the  long  arm  of 
the  tube  in  the  bhuhka  is  also  well  provided 
with  a  cushion  of  cloth,  so  as  to  keep  in  all 
vapour.  The  boiler  is  let  into  an  earthen  fur- 
nace, and  the  whole  is  ready  for  operatibn. 

"  There  is  such  a  variety  of  Rose-water  ma- 
nufactured in  the  bazaar,  and  so  much  that 
bears  the  name,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mixture  of  sandal  oil,  that  it  is  impossible  f b 
lay  down  the  plan  which  is  adopted.  Thebeiit 
rose-water  however  in  the  bazaar  may  be  com- 
puted ns  bearing  the '  prdpoirtion  of  one  thoii- 
sand  roses  to  a  seer  of  water  ;  this  perhaps 
may  be  cotisidered  as  the  best  procurable. 
Prom  one  thonsaad  roses  most  generally  )a 
I  seer  and  a  half  of  rose-water  Is  distilled,  and 
perhaps  from  this  even  the  attar  has  been  re- 
moved* 

•*  The  boiler  of  the  sWl  will  hold  from  eight 
to  twelve  or  sixteen  thousand  roses.  On  eiglit 
thousand  roses  from  ten  to  eleven  seers  if 
water  will  be  placed,  and  eight  seers  of  rose- 
water  will  be  distilled.  This  after  distillation 
is  placed  in  a  carboy  of  glass,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  several  days  to  become  puckah ; 
it  is  then  stopped  with  cotton,  and  has  a  co- 
vering of  moist  clay  put  over  it ;  this  becom- 
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log  hnrd  effectually  pxevents  the  scent  from 
escaping.  The  price  of  this  will  be  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  rupees.  Tkis  is  the  best  that  can  be 
procured* 

'*  To  procure  the  attar^  the  roses  are  put 
into  the  stilly  and  the  water  passes  over  gradu- 
ally as  in  the  Rose-water  process ;  after  the 
whole  has  come  over,  the  rose-water  is  placed 
in  a  large  metal  basin,  which  is  covered  with 
wetted  muslin  tied  over  to  prevent  insects  or 
dust  getting  into  it ;  this  vessel  is  let  into  the 
ground -about  two  feet,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously wetted  with  water,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  quiet  during*  the  whole  night.  The  at- 
tar is  always  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son when  the  ni$;hts  are  cool ;  in  the  morning 
«arly  the  little  iilm  of  attar  which  is  formed 
upon  the  surfHce  of  the  Bose-water  during  the 
night  is  removed  by  means  of  a  feather,  and  it 
is  then  carefully  placed  in  a  small  phial ;  and 
day  after  day  as  the  collection  is  made  it  is 
placed  for  a  short  period  in  the  sun,  and  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured  it  is 
poured  off  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  ambct, 
into  small  phials.  Pure  Attar  when  it  has  been 
removed  only  three  or  four  days  hss  a  pale 
greenish  hue,  by  keeping,  it  loses  this  and  in  a 
(ew  weeks*  time  it  becomes  of  a  pale  yellow* 
The  first  few  dnys  distillation  does  not  produce 
auch  fine  attar  as  comes  off  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dust  or  little  particles  of  dirt 
in  the  still  and  the  tube  being  mixed  with  it. 
This  is  readily  separated  from  its  sinking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  attar,  which  melts  afVtem- 
perature  of  8i°.  From  one  lac  of  roses  it  is 
generally  calculated  that  180  grains,  or  one 
tolah  of  attar  can  be  procured  ;  more  than  this 
can  be  obtained  if  the  roses  are  full  sized,  and 
the  nights  cold  to  allow  of  the  congelation. 
The  attar  purchased  in  the  bazar  is  generally 
adulterated,  mixed  with  sandal  oil  or  sweet  oil ; 
not  even  t^he  richest  native  will  give  the  price 
at  which  the  purest  attar  alone  can  be  obtain- 
ed! and  the  purest  attar  that  is  made  is  sold 
only  to  Europeans.  During  some  years,  it 
..sells  irom  80  to  90  rupees  the  tolab  ;  in 
other  vears  it  can  be  purchased  for  50 
rupees.  Native  stills  are  let  out  at  so 
much  per  day  or  week,  and  it  frequently 
occurs  that  the  residents  prepare  some  rose- 
water  for  their  own  use  as  a  present  to  their 
friends,  to  secure  their  being  provided  with 
that  which  is  the  best.  The  natives  never  re- 
jnove  the  calices  of  the  rose  flowers,  but  place 
the  whole  into  the  still  as  it  comes  from  the 
gardens.. 

'^  The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to  have  this 

removed,  as  by  this  means  the .  rose  water  may 

be  preserved  a  longer  time,  and  is  not  spoiled 

by  the  acid  smell  occasionally   met  with  in  the 

.native  rose-water.    It  is  usual  to  calculate  100 

.  bottles  to  one  lac   of  roses.     The  rose-water  ' 


should  always  be  twice  distilled ;  over  ten 
thousand,  rose-water  may  be  put  to  allow  of 
sixteen  or  twenty  bottles  coming  out  ;  the  fol- 
lowing day  these  twenty  bottles  are  placed  over 
eight  thousand  more  roses,  and  about  eighteen 
bottles  of  rose-water  are  distilled.  This  may 
be  considered  the  best  to  be  met  with.  The 
attar  is  so  much  lighter  than  the  rose-water, 
that  proyious  to  use  it  is  better  to  expose  the 
rose-water  to  the  9un  for  a  few  days«  to  allow 
of  its  being  well  mixed,  and  rose-water  that 
has  been  kept  six  months  is  always  better  than 
that  which  has  recently  been  made. 

^'  At  the  commencement  of  the  rose  aeaaon, 
people  from  all  parte  come  to  make  their  pur- 
chases, and  very  large  quantities  are  prepared 
and  sold.  Thero  are  about  thirty-six  places  in 
the  city  of  Ghazeepore  where  aose-water  is  dia- 
tilled.  These  people  generally  put  a  large 
quantity  of  sandal  oil  into  the  receiver,  the  oil 
is  afterwards  carefully  removed  and  sold  aa 
sandal  attar,  and  the  water  put  into  carboya 
and  disposed  of  as  rose-water*  At  the  time  of 
sale  a  few  drops  of  sandal  oil  are  placed  on  the 
neck  of  the  carboy  to  give  it  a  fresh  scent,  and 
to  many  of  the  natives  it  appears  perfectly  inir 
material  whether  the  scent  arises  solely  from  the 
sandal  oil  or  from  the  roses ;  large  qnantitiea 
of  aandal  oil  are  every  year  brought  up  from 
the  south  and  expended  in  thia  w^y* 

"  The  chief  use  the  natives  appear  to  make 
of  the  rose-water,  or  tbe  savdal  attar  as  they 
term  it,  b  at  the  period  of  their  /isstivali  and 
weddings.  It  is  then  distributed  largely  to  tbe 
guests  as  they  arrive,  and  aprinkied  in  profn«- 
sion  in  the  apartments*  A  large  quantity  of 
rose- water  is  sold  at  Benares,  and  many  of 
the  native  Bajahs  send  over  to  Ghazeepore  for 
its  purchase.  Host  of  the  rose-water  as  aooe 
as  distilled  is  taken  away^  and  after  sis  months 
from  the  termination  of  the  manufacture  there 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  plaoea  where  it 
is  to  be  met  with.         - 

"I  should  consider  that  the  value  of  the 
roses  sold  foor  the  manufacture  of  Bose-weier 
may.  be  esjLimated  at  16,000  rupees  a  year,  and 
from  this  to  2 0,000,. and  from  the  usi^l  price 
asked  for  the  rose-water  and  for  whisk  it  ie 
sold,  I  should,  consider  there  is  a  profit  of 
40,000  rupees*  .  The  natives,  are  vei^  fond  of 
using  the  lose* water  as  medicine,  or  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  other  mixtures,  find  they  conanmee 
good  deal  of  the  petals  for  ihe  eenserve  of 
roses,  or  Goolcund,  as  they  call  it. 

Thero  are  several  other  kinds,  of  eaaential 
oils  produced  from  the  strong  seeDted  flow- 
ers in  this  district.  But,  other  perfumed 
oils  are  manufactured  without  resorting  to 
distiUat)bn«  The  ,  layers  fit  -  the  jasmine* 
four  inches  thick  j»%d  two  inches  square, 
or  other  fl^^l^,  are  laid  on  tbe  ground 
and  covered  over  with   layers  of  sefamum  or 
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aby  other  oil-yielding  seed.  These  axe  laid 
about  the  taane  thickneaa  as  the  flowers,  over 
which  a  second  laj'er  of  flowers  like  the  first  is 
placed.  The  seed  is  wetted  with  wster,  and 
the  whole  mass  covered  with  a  sheet  held 
down  at  the  end  and  sidea  by  weights,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  eighteen  hours  in  this 
form  :  it  is  now  fit  for  the  mill,  uiiless  the 
perfume  is  desired  lo  be  very  strong,  when  the 
faded  flowers  are  removed  and  fresh  ones  put 
in  their  place.  The  seed  thus  impregnated  are 
ground  in  the  usual  way  in  the  mill,  and  the 
oil  expressed  having  the  scent  of  the  flower. 
At  Ghazeepore,  the  jasmine  and  beta  are  chief- 
ly employed  ;  the  oil  is  kept  in  dubbers,  and 
aold  for  about  Rs.  8  a  seer.  The  newest  oils 
afford  the  finest  perfumes.  The  process  here 
described  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  at  Bom- 
bay, lu  Europe,  a  fixed  oil,  usually  that  of 
ihe  bean  or  morunga  nut,  is  employed.  Cotton 
is  soaked  in  this  and  Utid  over  la>ers  of  flowers, 
the  oil  being  squeezed  out  so  soon  as  impreg- 
nated with  perfume.—  Monthly  Bombay  Timtu^ 
25iA  November  io  2iCh  June  1850. 

Amongst  the  other  arts  and  manufactures  of 
South  Eastern  Asia,  may  be  mentioned  the 
lacquer  work  of  Burmah,  China  and  Japan  ; 
the  ivory  work  of  China  :  the  marble  work  of 
Burmah ;  the  gold  and  silver  work  of  Trichino- 
poly  and  Cuttack  :  the  horn-work  of  Yizagapa- 
tarn,  the  sandal-wood  work  of  Cauara ;  the  lac 
work  of  Kurnool,  the  tutanague  work  of 
Beder,  the  wood  work  of  Nirmul  and  Hydera- 
bad in  Sind ;  the  shawl  and  woollen  work  of 
ihe  N.  W.  of  India  and  the  muslins  of  Dacca. 

The  principal  of  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  the  Chinese^  have  been  noticed  in  the  Cyclo- 
poedia  of  India,  from  the  writings  of  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Morrison,  Reverend  JAr,  Williams, 
Mr«  Fortune^  and  Sir  John  Davies.  The 
last  named  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  art 
of  printing,  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  magnetic  compass,  which  he  says  are  justly 
considered  in  Europe  as  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant inventions  or  discoveries  of  modern 
times,  had  their  first  origin  in  Ciiina.  He  tells 
us  also,  that  their  printing  is  by  a  system  of 
stereotype,  the  typ«*s  being  made  from  the  pear 
tree  wood,  called  by  them,  ly-«^.  Their  paper 
b  made  from  refuse  paper,  rags  of  silk  and 
cotton^  rice-straw,,  the  liber  of  a  species  of 
moms,  but  principally  of  bamboo. 

KoftKariwork,  or  steel  inlaid  with  gold,  has 
in  former  days,  been  carried  on  to  -a  consider- 
ikble  oxiem  kt  vArioM  parts  of  India.    It  was 


revolt  in  India,  of  1857,  ihe  manufacture  of 
arms  has  been  generally  discouraged,  and  Xoft<* 
gari  work  is,  consequently,  now  chiefly  applied 
to  ornamenting  a  variety  of  fancy  articles,  Bueb. 
aa  jfBwels,  caskets,  pen  and  card  trays,  paper 
wdgbts,  paper  knives,  inkstands,  &c.  The  pro- 
cess is  exactly  the  same  as  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  and  the  workman  can  copy  any  par- 
ticular pattern  required.  The  work  is  of  high 
finiah,  and  remarkable;  for  its  cheapness* 

Koftgari  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Goojaerat 
and  tCotli,  in  the  Sealkote  district. 

Several  admirable  specimens  of  inlaid  metal 
work  by  the  native  artbana  ofBhoiDJ  were  like*. 
wiae  found  in  the  oollectioo  of  arms  oootri-. 
buted  by  H.  H.  the  Bao  of  Kuteh. 

The  tradesmen  and  artizaus  of  India  are 
mostly   all  associated  in   classes  or  stcts,  or 
castes,  who  do  not  intermarry   and  seldom  eat 
with  others.     Amongst  these,   may  be  named 
the  Briujara,  or   wandering  grain   merchant : 
the  Bhatthari  or  cook  .*   ehichri  or  scavenger  : 
the  dhor  or  currier  and  leather  worker  ;  dhan- 
gar  or  shepherd  ;  erkel  vadu  or  basket  maker  ; 
gapli  or  dairy  man  :  kalaigar  or  tinner  :  kassar 
or  brazier  ;  khanjar  or   poultryman ;   ladaf  or 
cotton  seller  :  larkassai  or  beef-salesman  ;  Lal- 
beg    or    scavengers :    Lobar  or   blacksmith  ; 
Mookre  mealman ;  Muohi,  leather  worker  :  Ban-.. 
gres  or  dyer  ;  Baikalgar  or  Cutler  :  and  Sonar; 
or  goldsmith.      Ihere  are  many   wandering 
tradesmen  tribes,  mostly  predatory.— Procerec^. 
inff9  of  Bombay  CommiUee/or  GrecU  Kxhtbiiioi^. 
0/186L     Momihfy  Bombay  Timea,    2blk  No- 
vmhw  1 850  to  llih  June  .  1 85 1.     Edinburgh. 
lUctevyfor  July  IS  67,  Dr.  WaUon  and  toy  lor 
quoted  in  ad«e.  Madras  Exhibition^  Juriet*  Re-, 
pori$»    See  Arqaour  Boats  ;  Dyes ;  Fisheries : 
Cloths :  Spinnb^  Weaving. 

ARUB  KHAN,  a  town  in  India  in  Long 
71^10'E.  andlat  S5°8'N. 

ARU  CHANG ALI  ?     tM-csoKi^.  Tel.  An- 

dropogon  montanus,   JS.  i.  267.    A  doubtful 
name. 
ABUDONDA.  «»5^oei-(«<s^otf.)  Tkl. 

Capparis  horrida,  X« 
AEUDU.    ^mekJf^-^zSA   Tnu     Bnta 

angusiifolia,  Per$'  R.  ii.  374. 

ARUGAH-FILLU.  ^^^c^-iiT^^.  Tam. 
Cynodon  dactylon.    Psaa. 

ABUGO.     Verdigris.     See  Copper. 

AKUGUM.  Malbal.   CSvOqc/5o,    Agrostis' 

linearis* 


chiefly  .Vied  for  deooratbg  armoury  and  ABU  KANLA  KACHOBAM.  ^fcctforr 
aflKmg  the  oolloetiona  ai  the  £xhibitioD,  were '    .^        rr       ^  j     »     j      x    i 

some   vary  fine  speeimeM  i>f  gnus,   ciats  of .  ^^^^ ;    Tel.  Curcuma  tmada,  iJ.  Aru  ianla 

niail,  hela»eta,  airords,  and  sword  haBdks,  lo  meaning  **  six  eyes"  Shadgrandhika  '*  six 
which  the  process  of  koftgari  had  been  success-  jointed,"  are  a)so  given  as  Syns.  of  Ndlta  ait" 
fully  applied  These  specimens,  however,  are  vafa  or  C.  caeHa  and  seem  to  be  merely  Sans, 
not  the  manufacture  of  the  present  day.  Since  the  Forms  of  the  same  word,  both  probably  refer-' 
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AMAjyL   ODOBUIf. 


▲BUNDO. 


nag  more  correctly  to  C.  J^edorut  or  '*  loug 

AKU  KANUPULA  KBANUGA.    w^r^^o 

«^rsr»MbX»     Sacoharani  afficiiiaruiiH  Var  ? 

ARUKZYE,  an  Afghan  tHbe  of  the  Khyber 
pHsSy  lierdamen^  who  pass  the  winter  in  the 
lower  levels  of  the  Khoat  and-  the  Tin  bills 
and  in  sunomer  drive  their  ttocks  and  herds  to 
the  moantain  tops. 
ARULf.  Hind.  Bmhliea  officinalis,  Gert* 
ABtUltf,  a  gtniis  of  plaitto  of  the  natural 
order  Aracese,  of  wbiok  Eoiburgh  enume^ttea 
^i  species  ;  ^i^t,  Aft  ;  and  Voiyt,  8.  Many 
species  of  Arum  are  edible  oa  being  cpoked. 
and  seme  of  tiisin  greatly  prised.  Th^«e  eau-? 
merated  by  the  three  a«4iioritiea  are  Arunu 

,,,R.  V. 


bulbiferum...  R.  W, 
campanulatum.  R.  W. 
colocasia  •.•R.  W. 

cucuUatum  ...R.  W. 
curvatum  ...RW.V. 
cuspidatum  ...R.WV. 

divaricHtum. R.W. 

ilagelliforme  •«•  R*  W. 

fornicatum R.  Vf. 

gracite  ...R.W.V. 
indicum  ...R.W. 


tyratum 
margaritiferum  R.W.  V. 
montanum  ...R.W.V. 
nymphasfolium  ;.  ...R. 
odorum  ,,,R.W. 

orixense  ...R.W. 

rapiforroe  ...R.V. 

Bessiliflonim . . .  R.  W .  V. 
sylvadcum  ...R.  W. 
trilobatum  ...R,W. 
viviparum*        ...R.W. 


But  only  eurvatamy  euspidatuni,  graeile^  iyra<» 
turn,  margaritiferum,  montsuvini,  rapifovme  aod 
sessiliflorum  are  now  referred  to  this  gevus^ 
others  having  been  placed  with  th»  geneca 
ainorphophallus,  colooasia,  typhooitMa  which 
see.  A.  iyratam^  Roxburgh,  the  Adsvi  or  wild 
Arum  of  the  Circars,  needs  to  be  carefully 
dVYSsed  to  remove  its  hurtful  qitalilies.  A. 
montanum  Roxburgh,  also  the  Kuuua  rakasi 
of  the  Siroars,  is  so  poisonous  that  its  root  is 
employed  to  poison  tigers.'*— JS^x^. 

ARUM  i JJGYPTIACUM.  Romph.  %n. 
of  Colocasia  antiquoruiu. — Schott. 

ARUMAN,  variegated,  white  and  black, 
is  employed  for  canes,  handles,  and  spears, 
&c.,  and  is  very  heavy. 

ARUM  campanulatum:-  8yn.  of 
amorphophalliis  carapanulatus. 

ARUM  COLOCAIilA.  6yn.  of  Colocasia 
antiqtiortim. 

A>UM  INDICUM.  Lour.  8ya.  of  Colo- 
casia Indies. —  Rot^, 

ARUM  NIMPHiEFOLIUM.  RoxB.  Syn. 
of  Coloccasia  nyinphssfolia. — Roxb, 

AHUM  ODORUM,  (Roxb.)  the  Fragrsht 
arum,  (Feing-ma  ha>yaw,  Burm.)  is  a  most 
sHieuktr  plant.  It  has  a  stem  one  or  two  fiset 
high  aiwd  six  incbes  in  diametor  re§qmbling  a 
low  palm,  with  gigantic  cabbage  leaves  three 
or  four  feet  long  by  two  or  three  wide.  The 
flowers  are  said  to  be  fragrant.  *  The  natives 
cultivate  it,  not  for  food,  like  the  other  species 


of  arum,  but^  as  they  say,  for  medicine,  MoiQm 
436.  Rox6.  w.  499.  ' 

ARUM  ORIXENSE.  Rox6.  Syn.  of  Ty- 
phonium  Orixense. — SchoU* 

ARUM  RAPIFOHME,  ^Jloxb.)  grows  in 
India. 

ARUM  RUMpHIt,  Gaudi.  gyn.  of 
Amorphophsllus  campanulatus. 

ARUM  TRILOBATUM.  Lour.  Syn.  of 
Typhonium  Orixense.— /ScAott. 

ARUM  ZBYLaNICUM.  Comhel.  Syn. 
of  Amorphophallus  campanulatus'. 

A  RUN  A.    Brno.   Rubia  cordifolia.    Linn. 

A  RUN  A,  in  the  Sabaean  system  of  the  Veda, 
is  the  charioteer  pf  the  sun,  driving  his  six 
horsed  car — con*e8ponding  with  the  Aurora  of 
the  Greeks.  The  emblem  or  valian  of  Vishnu  is 
Oarm^a,  or  the  eagle,  and  the  Sun -god  both  of 
the  Bgyptians  and  hindus  is  typified  with  this 
bird's  head.  Aruna  (the  dawu)^  in  hindu  my« 
thology,  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and.  Yinata,  is  the 
brother  of  Garuda,  and  the  charioteer  and  har- 
binger of  Surya.  He  is,thererore,  described  as  the 
dawn,  and  as  a  handsome  youth  without  thighs 
or  legs — He  is  hence  styled  the  charioteer 
of  Vishnu.  His  two  sons,  Sumpaiivin^  JvXayoo^ 
attempting  in  imitation  of  their  father  to  reach 
the  sun,  the  wings  of  the  former  were  burnt 
and  he  fell  to  the  earth  :  of  this  the  Greeks 
may  have  made  their  fable  of  Icarus.  Aruna*s 
imperfect  foriU  has  been  supposed,  to  be  allusive 
to  his  partial  appearance,  his  head  and  body  may 
be  seen,  but  his  legs  are  yet  in  invisible  night, 
or  lost  in  the  blaze  of  Surya's  brilliancy.^—* 
Moor,  p.  447.  Cole,  Myth.  Bind.  p.  374. 
Tod's  Travels.  Taylor's  Mackenzie^  M.  8.  Sm 
See  Garuda.     Surya  :  Vahan. 

ARUNDAWALL,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
82°  12'  E.  and  Lat.  18°  20'  N. 

ARUNDHATE,  the  wife  of  the  rishi  Vai- 
sistha,  a  resident  of  swerga,  whom  the  devoted 
suttee  woman  invokes,  before  mounting  the 
pile.     See  Sati. 

ARUNDINA,  Dr.  Hoolcerinhis  Himalayan 
travels  found  this  beautiful  purple  grassy -leaved 
orchid,  abundantly  in  flower  on  the  hill  top,  and 
the  great  white  swallow-tailed  moth  (Saturnia 
Atlat)  was  extremely  common,  with  tropical 
butterflies,  and  other  insects.  It  is  perhaps  A. 
bambusifolia. — Hooker  Sim.  Jour,  Vol,  Il» 
p.  306. 

ARUNDINARIA  UTILIS,  Buwo.Hiuu.] 

Hill  bamboo  .•.     »«.  E^o.  I  Nigsla      ...    Pqiuub. 
Ringal Hikd,  | 

This  is  fovad  in  the  Svtlef  viMey  bttrween 
Rampnr  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation'  of  9^000 
feet.  Used  for  wiek«r  work,  and  for  lining  the 
roof  of  houses.  Siispherds'  pipes^  buikets,  an<t 
mats  are  made  of  it. — CUff.  AHt>.  Mep.  p,  SG. 

ARUN1>0,  a  genus  of  the  Qraminefie,  seve- 
ral species  of  which  occur  iu  India,  some  of 
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ARYAN  us. 


AftAF. 


not  defined.  Of  tbeae  there  »re  iii  Biir« 
mab,  five  ipeciet,  ilie  Pyoo,  th^  Lai,  tlie  Vhoun^, 
%h»  Kvoo  and  the  A-loo  of  the  Burmeee. 

AttUNDO  AliBOB.  Linn.  S.vn.  of  Bam- 
baaa  spraosa. 

ARUNDO  BAlffBOS.  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Baoibusa  aiundinacea,  also  of  Bambusa  spi- 
Doea*     Linn. 

ARUNDA  KABKA.    Roylk. 

Arundo  Boxbarghii  Kth. 
Trichoon  karka.  Box. 
Cak  znagro&tis  ,,    Gmel. 


»nl ... 
liiiiliusa 


BTikdt.  I  Sur 


SlHDI. 


ff 


This  grows  in  Bengal  and  Bind.     Its  culme, 


Valerianus,  supposed  to  be  the  emperor  Valerian 
(Valerianus)  ^rvanuti{     w<^i  |'   .  I) and  Ariannn 

iM  J  \jj  I  .  That  these  names  indicate  Valerian 

appears  from  Tabris  deseription  of  the  person 
who  bore  them  ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  Komnn 
•overeign8(e;^J^^^by  ^^)  who  having  been 

conquered  by  Shapur  in  a  fort  near  Antioch, 
was  led  into  Susiana;  where  the  Persian 
monarch  undertai^ing  some  extensiv^e  structures 
(at  Shushter),  obliged  his  captive  to  assiift  in 
the  work,  by  procuring  experienced  artists 
from  Home  or  Greece,  and  he  promised  that 
liberty  should  be  the  reward  of  thisco-operatioh. 
The  task  was  performed,  and  Shapur  observed 
his  promise ;  but  first  cut  off  the  Boman  chief- 


•nr  ja  ja.,ee,are  made  into  chairs,  and  its  flower-    '^'V  T*'  .•°,**""^  ^"  "  r    ?"/.  'vS   l" 
stalks  beaten  to  form  the  fibre,  called  Mooi.yah.    """iL"^  captivity.     Outeky  »  Travelt,  Vol.  I. 

These  are  made  into  string  or  twine  (Moony ah 


jo  naree),  and  into  ropes  (Moonyah  jo  russa). 
The  culms  are  also  made  into  baskets,  and  the 
common  door-mats  of  Calcutta  are  made  of 
the  stnlks  split  open,  ships  genemlly  use  them 
as  duunage;  Rozh,  i.  Zi7. -^Eoyle  Fid.  Pipage 
32.  Hog.  Veg.  Kingdom,  821. 

ARUNDO  EOXBUKGHIL  Kth.  Syn.  of 
AjDphidonax  karka. 

AUKUNQ-ANGAMI,  a  Tibeto— Burman 
tribe  that  has  intruded  on  tbeBodo  and  Mikir 
txibea,  in  Assam-  See  AngamL  India  342, 
in  C.  of  L 

ABUNTUTA,  the  inspissated •  juice  of  a 
builMHis  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
Colcbienm*  It  is  sold  at  a  high  price  and  is 
much  sought  after  by  the  people  of  the  Uasa- 
rajat,  in  Central  Asia^  being  of  high  repute  in 
diseases  of  the  eye.  It  is  sold  in  small  pieoea 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  but  ia  indiscriminately 
applied  and  must  often  act  injuriously.*— if tfa- 
JOTi «  Jonrmty^  Vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

ARUNGFOUB,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
91  «>  44'  E.  and  Lat.  24^  40'  N. 

ABUS.  Bbng.  Solannm  verbascifoltam. 
U^j]  ABUS,  also  ASG  AND  A,  also  AN  IS. 

HlKD.  Adhatoda  vasica. 

AUUSHKAHA,  San^.  Semecarpus  anacar- 
dium. 

ARUVAB^  a  seel  or.  class  or  diviaion  of  the 
Buddaga  race  of  the  Neilgfaerry  hills.  See 
Buddaea,  Xurambfiry  Ifrilgherries. 

MlKIjZJj  ).  Arab.   Properly  Araz,  Bice. 

ARVAD.  The  island  of  Buad,  about  a 
l^gue  from  the  shore,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Ar?ad,  Arpad,  or  Arphad  of  Scripture,  tlie 
Aradus  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomaus,  once  a 
powerful  maritime  repnblie.— i?«^w«a«'«  Tra^ 
teU,  Vol,  iu  p,  70. 

ARWL  4^  .  1 1  HiKB,  Aram  colocasia. 

AttVASUS,  The  nearest   approximation  to 


287. 

ABYA.  See  Alia. 


ABYA  in  Ceylon  buddhism  the  rahatship,  the 
last  of  the  four  paths  leading  to  nirwana.^— 
ff^der's  Eadern  iSonarchum^  p.  433. 

ABYA  BHATTA,  a  celebrated  hindu  iw- 
tronomer  who  flourished  in  the  1423d  year  of  tbe 
Call  yug,  answering  to  A.  D.  1322.  He  left 
several  Mathematical  tracts,  some  piirticulnrly 
relating  to  thfl  properties  of  the  circle.— Cci/;- 
iaiH  Edward  Warren* 9  Kala  Sanhita. 

ARYA  SIDDHANTA.  A  treatise  on  astro- 
nomy, composed  by  Arya  bhatta,  of  which  iheic 
is  a  spurious  one.  There  ia  some  variation  in 
the  copies  of  this  work  preserved  in  Bengal  and 
in  the  Carnatic,  the  former  making  the  Solar 
year  365d.  Sip.  17c.  6",  the  latter  365d  15g. 
8lv.  Ip.  ;  and  the  Lunar  Synodical  month, 
the  former  29d.  31.  60v.  6p.  78.  84,  &c.,  and 
the  latter  29d.  31g.  50v.  5p.  40s.  21,  &c.— Ca/?- 
iain  Edward  fTarren'it  Kala  Sanhita. 

ABZAL,  Hind.  Low  ;  any  inferioi  object  j 
also  applied  to  humble  people. 

ARZaN.  Pbrs.  ^Jj\  Panicum  pilosum. 
Millet.  Setaria  lUlica.— A:oar5.  also  cheap. 

ABZENIE,  in  Lat.  24*»  4d'N.  Long.  52« 
42' E.,  an  island  IJ  mile  long  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Persian  gulf. — Horst^* 

ARZO-BISHO  ISLANDS,  oeBONEN  SI- 
MA,  several  groups  in  the  Archipelajjo,  ex- 
tending from  L.  27°44f  N.  tc  26^  30'  N. 
and  to  the  most  northerly  of  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  Parry  Group. — Horsb. 

ASA.  HiKD.  ilope.  The  hindu  goddess  of 
hope,  Asa,  PI-  Aen,  Sansc.  according  to  Buu- 
seu,  meai.s  "  existent;'  **  living  ones,"  in  op- 
position to  Waua  divinities  of  the  air. 

ASAF.    wi^I  Arab.   Capparis  spinosa. 
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ASAFOETIDA 

ASAF(ETIDA. 

'Wiltith 

An.  \  Aogu 

••♦ 

Malat, 

Hing 

BSNQ. 

Hingu 

«•* 

ff 

Shuei^-gab... 

BURM* 

Ingu 

4*« 

9» 

Puive]8  dr«ck 

DUT. 

Augaz6h 

... 

Pbrs. 

Asaloetida    ... 

BVQ, 

Hinga,  Hingu 

Sanb. 

Assafnetida ... 

Fm 

AHfetida 

• 

Sp. 

OiVufels/drech 

Ger. 

Perangayain 

Tam. 

Hiog 

Hind. 

Itiguva 

.• 

Tel. 

A^^afoetida   ... 

Lat. 

This  gum  resin  is  the  product  of  the  Ferula 
asafoetida,  a  Bjnonim  of  the  Narthcx  asaftetida, 
^n(i  has  perhaps  also  the  produce  of  other  um- 
belliferous plants  mixed  with  it.  Dr.  Cle^hq^m 
tells  us  that  an  umbelliferous  plant,  yielding 
flsafcetida  grows  north  of  Kilar.     The   plant  is 
au  annual,  and  attains  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet. 
Jt  grows  in  Persia^   in   the   tieighbourhood   of 
l^erat,  on  the  Hindu  Kush  at  an  elevation  of 
B,000  feet ;  it  is  found  growing  in  the  Dandan- 
Sliakoh  pass  and  in  Panji,  ia  the  valley  high  up 
on  the  Sutlej   river,  and   in   the  moqntains  of 
Daristan  and  Beluchistan.     Sir  A.  Burnes  be- 
lieved this  plant  to  be  the  Silphium  of  Alex- 
ander's  historians.     Moorcroft   tells'  us   that 
the     chief     article     of     the    oommerce     of 
SykNn     bevond     Bamian     is     aaafoetida,    of 
which  about  two  hundred  maunds  are  gather- 
^«d    annually    from    plants    that    (trow    wild 
^upon  the  mountains.     In  the  spring,  the  earth 
"is  partly  removed  from  aboi^t  the  root,  and  tb^ 
stem  and  leaves  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  ;  a 
.juice    exudes  from  the  surface,  which,  when 
dried,  is  aoooped  off  ;  a  slice  is  then  cut  from 
'the 'root,  and  the  juice  exudes  again  from   the 
fresh  surface ;  this  is  repeated  a  third  and  a 
fourth  time.  A  root  of  a  good  size  yields  about 
'half  a  pound  of  the  dried  }uice.     f  he  asafce- 
'tida  brought   to  India   is  obtnined  from  Bo- 
.  khiira.     The  gum  has  so  very  fetid  an  odour  as 
to  have  obtained  the  name  of  devils*  dung.     It 
'is  obtained  by  slicing  the  roots  and  a   white 
"milky  giiice  exudca,  then  tnriis  yellow  and  har- 
dens in  which  state  it  is  put  into  hair  bags  and 
exported,  and  it  is   met  with  in  conimerce  in 
shapeless  masses  of  a  waxy  consistence  wiih 
small    transparent  brittle  and    white    tears. 
The  fraeture  i|  vitreous,  at  first  white^  and 
passing  ^to  red  by  contact  with  the  air,  a  pro- 
perty   which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
gum  •^resins.     Another  and  much  more  vauable 
kind  Of  Asafoetida  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
iMzars  and  druggists'  shops.    It  is  in  tears,  or 
semi-transparent  whitish  granulations,  free  from 
impurities,  and  of  most  powerful  odour;  this 
kind  is  readily  reduced,  to  powder,  and  is  much 
vdued  by  European  druggists.     In  India  it  is 
lint  rarely  met  with,  and  readilv  meets  purchas- 
ers at  a  high  price.     About  ]  00  tons  are  an- 
nually imported  into  England  valued  at  *£\  to 
£4  the  cwt.,  but  it  is  nearly  all  re-exported  be- 
ing little  used  but   in  veterinary  practice.     It 
comes  to  India  by  the  Persian   Gulf,  aud  is 
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largely  used  by  all  the  hindu  people  as  a  ood^ 
dimrent,  and  in  mecHcifle,  It  is  used  p«rticu«i 
larly  by  the  brahmins  who  from  living  entire-^ 
ly  on  vegetable  food  and  milk,  require  some 
powerful  corrector  of  accscency,  and  find 
nothing  that  answera  the  purpose  ao'  well  aa 
this  which  is  besides  cardiac  and  antispasmodic, 
and  so  strongly  are  they  impressed  will^  an  ideii 
of  its  virtues  that  they  ihink  they  would  die 
without  it.— (i4i/i«/fV«  Mat,  Med.  page  %^f.) 

For  medical  uses,  Asafoetida  is  a  powerfully 
carminative  and  stimulant  tonic,  devoid  of  acrid 
and  irritating  properties.  It  produces  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat,  and  increased  seqretion  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  with  enietation;  head-aok^, 
and  giddiness  are  often  exprrienced,  and  the 
urinary  and  genital  organs  seem  to  be  sometimes 
materially  excited.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis,  flatulent  colic  proceeding 
from  dyspepsia,  in  chronic  catarrh^  and  in  spas- 
modic asthma  not  connected  with  disease  of  the 
heart  or  lungs.  In  worm  aif<  ctions  too  it  is 
often  employed  with  benefit.— 0'*SA.  f,  363. 
Vr,  Mason,  Poolers  SlatisUcs.  ffog*»  Vcg^ 
Kiug.  p.  387.  i/r.  Faulkner,  MoorcrofU  ii.  p. 
895.  OaL  Co^.  Ex.  1862.  AimslieU  Mat.  Med. 
p.  267.    Bpe  Feruhi  also  Nartbex. 

ASALOO.  A  small  plant  cultivated  aliont 
Ajmeer,  the  seeds  are  heating,  and  promote  the 
secretions,  they  are  also  taken  in  milk  to 
strengthen  the  foody  ;  much  us^  in  mesaKh  for 
camels  ;  to  the  taste  they  are  bitter  and  hot.^-* 
Irvife  Geit,  Med.  Top.  fh  Hi, 

ASAM  KA  PHAL.  Duk.  Var.  of  Mango. 

AS  AN.  Sams.  Terminalia  alata»  also  T. 
tonientosa. 

A8AN,  oa  ASAKA,  Mar.  Briedelia 
spinosa. 

aSAN.  Pkbs.  One  of  the  solsr  montba 
SeeFaali. 

ASANA  PELA  MARAM.  Tam.  ^^w 
Queoir  injrih  Anjeli  wood  tree,  Artocarpus  hir- 
suta. 

ASARA6AG0A.  AsARUiiEuRorcEnH.  Lixtf. 


Asarum    ... 

ARarabacca 

Foal  foot 

Cabaret 

Aesaret 

Haseikraut 


Ar.  1  Tuckir 


••« 


Enq. 

w 

Fk. 
Cbca. 


n 


Tnggor      ... 

X  ucai        .M     •*■     $f 

UiKina       8ans. 

Mutricunjayvi ...  TaM; 
Chen)ii.  tata|Li& «.    Xa^ 


The  leaves  and  roots  of  this  European  plant 
are  met  with  in  all  the  bazars  of  India,  but  Dc. 
Boyle  states  that  much  of  it  is  spurious,  those 
of  a  hill  pUnt  named  'i  ugger  being  often  aub- 
stituted:  40  to*60  grains  infused  in  eight  ouneee 
of  water  act  as  an  emetic,  in  large,  doses  as 
oatharlic  and  the  powder  of  the  leaves  causes 
violent  sneeKing.  Until  ^he  introduction  of 
ipecacuanha  into  Europe,  the  Aearum  was  uaed 
for  most  of  thepttcpoees  for  which  the^outhecn 
American  drug  is  now  employed  -and  other 
virtues  are  attributed  to  ii. ^O^Siavgkttasjf 
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Common  AsankftcrA 

or  F<»«lfo«l 
Tackir     . . 


«•• 


Bmg,  Dnp,  p,  669.    Beg,  Vtg.  Kmgd.  Bird- 
wooft  Bombay  ProduoU. 

ASANYASATTA,  in  Si&glialese  baddhism, 
an  onoonscioos  state  of  bpinj(,  308. — Hyekr'i 
Eatlem  Ifonachism,  p.  454* 

ASAR-ISHARIP.  (wii^^liT)  Aeab. 
Hind.  Pers.  Atnongst  itatioroedans,  relics  of 
their  prophet,  such  asthe  hair  of  his  beard.  Sec. 

ASABI  POOLI  MARAM.    TiikH.    Siilago 

ASBfiSTOS.  Attianthas.  Sftng<t.P«imba. 
Per 8.  The  long  and  silky  HbreB  of  Aroian- 
itma  have  been  employed  in  the  manufaeture 
of  a  ire  proof  cloiii  and  as  lamp- wicks.  It 
is  foufid  in  Jeilalalxd,  and  the  Persian  name 
jnaaus  eait<in  stoae.  Common  Asbestos  is 
foand  in  several  pjurts  of  India^  and  laiyely  in 
&Iejii  and  Mysore,  aad  indurated  asbestos 
abuncfantly. 

ASA-PURNA^  the  hindu  deity  Hope. 

ASARH,  the  third  hindu  solar  month. 

ASA  RUM  EURO  POBUM.  Linn. 

Mootriounjayvia...  Tam. 
S^a.  ClM|KK>4«yMLoo...    Tbl. 
Hind. 

ASABOON,  Aaj^B.    Asaraba^ea. 

ASAri,  a  town  in  India,  iu  Long.  W  50' 
E.  and  Lat.  25°  W  N. 

ASAWAL  or  AU!if  ADABaD,  is  on  the 
Ml  bank  of  the  Sabnrmali. 

ASCALOy,  ihe  modern  Askulan,  anciently 
amaTititnetowi  of  the  Phoenieians  now  a  mass 
of  rttine» 

AdOARlDA  INDK  A.  Cass.  Sym  of 
Yernonia  anthelmintica.    f^UUi. 

ASCESINES,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pan- 
jab,  as  known  to  the  Greeks,  now  called  the 
Chenab.  It  joins  the  Indus.  See  Kabul ; 
Indus  :  Panjab. 

ASGBTICS,  affiQngst  the  hindu  devotees 
a-^  aeveral  seots,  but  the  more  eomroon  are 
the  Vir<igi  or  Saaiasi|  who  live  in  moiuistertee : 
The  Paiiiiaram  who  live  in  the  temples  as  the 
puj^ri  or  worshipping  official,  who  also  abstain 
from  women.  Amongst  the  buddhists,  all  the 
TOiinj;  men  and  all  the  Ponagyes  live  in  mo- 
iMsteriea.  Amongst  the  Jatns,  a  sect  with  a 
mixture  of  hindniam  and  buddhism,  all  thdr 
teachers  are  ascetics.  Amongst  tlie  mnhome- 
dans,  there  is  little  asceticism,  the  Kalendar 
darvesh  (dervis)  alone  practising  oelebacy. 

Some  of  the  hindu  ascetics  used  to  carry 
their  asceticism  to  the  extremes  of  bodily  pu- 
mshment  and  torture,  sitting,  for  years  over  a 
hoi  fire,  or  with  eyes  open  looking  at  the  sun 
eipasad  to  soaraier  heats  and  winter  colds. 
Baked  and  maiming  tlieir  persons  by  suspend - 
ing  heavy  weights  ;  holdiufc  (hek  hands  closed 
until  the  nails  would  grow  through  ;  holding 
their  arms  upright  till  the  joints  became  fixed, 


or  lying  on  beds  with   iron  spikes,  or  witit 
iron  collars  so  placed  on  their  neck  as  to  pre- 
vent repose— or  making  vows  that  they  will  not 
take  rest  till  they  have  accomplished  some  act. 
All   buddhist  monks   of  Burroah   and   many 
hindu  devotees,  to  obtain   their  daily  food, 
perambulate  the  streets,  walking  rapidly,  soli- 
citing from  no  one.    Of  ihe  mahomedans  one 
sect   in   the  Dekhan,  voluntarily  become  eu- 
nuchs and    dress  like   women^  visiting    i^a 
houses   of  mahomedans  on  the  birth  of  a  son 
or  daughter,  and  exacting  a  money  dole,  up  ta 
five  rupees.  Under  British  swhv,  aU  these  classt 
es  are  fast  disappearing  not  being  esteemed  : 
few  Europeans  and  few  natives. eyen  have  seen 
the   more  pretensions   of  them,  yet,  recently^ 
we  saw  in  the  Elephant  buddliist  cave   of  El- 
lora,  a  hindu   Bira^i,  sitting  naked,  smearedi 
with  ashes    (vibudbi)  who  had  then  so  sat  for 
five  years ;  and  we  have  known  one  instance  of 
an  upright  young  hindu  in  good  employ  ami 
with    fair   prospects  abandoning  his  wife  and 
children  to  lead  an  ascetic  monastic  life,  j^uii- 
man    the  Arab  traveller,  writing  A.  D.  851, 
mentions  that  some   of  them  go  about  naked, 
wander  in   forests   and  mountains,  live  solelv 
on  herbs  and  fruits,   stand  naked  with  the  face 
turned  to  the  sun,  with  only  a  pautbers  skin  aa 
a  covering,  and   mentions  having   seen  a  man 
standing  so,  and  on   returning  sixteen  years 
afterwards  found   him  still  in  the  same  pos- 
ture.—(j&/to>^'«  Hisiory  of  India.)     Col.  Tod 
had    seen  one  of  these  objects,   self-condemn- 
ed   never  to   lie   down    during    forty    years*, 
and  there   remained  but   three  to  complete  the 
term.     He  had  travelled  much,  was  in1elli<rent 
and  learned,  but,  far  from  having  contractfd  the 
rooroseness  of  the  recluse,  there  was  a  benig- 
nity of  mien,  and  a  suavity  and  simplicity  of 
manner  in  him,  qnite  enchanting.     He  talked 
of  his  penance  with   no  vain-glory,  nnd  of  its. 
apf)roacliing  term  without  any  sensation.     The 
resting  position  of  this  Druid  (vana-perist)  iva^ 
by  meHtiS  of  a  rope  suspended  from  the  bough 
of  a  tree,  in  the  manner  of  a  swing,  having  <\ 
cross-bar,  on   which   he   reclined.    The   first 
years  of  ihia  penance,   he  said,  were  dreadfully 
painful ;  swollen   limbsr  affected   hira   to  thai 
degree,  that  he  expected  death  ;    but  this  im- 
pression  had   long  since  worn  o(F,  *'  Even  iHt 
this,  there  is  much  vanity,"  and  it  wouhl  be  a 
nice   point  to   determine  whisther  the  homage 
of  man  or  the  .approbation  of  the  divinity, 
most  sustains  the  .energies  under  such  appal- 
ling discipline.-  {Jhd't  JRajaatkan,) 

Even  yet,  the  behests  of  sueh  ascetics  are  se- 
condary only  to  those  of  the  divinity;  whose 
organs  they  are  deemed.  I«ke  the  Druids  c>f 
the  Celts,  the  Vana-^perist  Jogi,  from  the 
glades  of  the  forest  (vana)  or  recess  in  tlie 
rocks  (gopha),  issue  their  oracles  to  those 
whom     chauce    or   design    may  conduct    to 
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their  solitary  dwellings.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  mandate  of  such  beings  prove  com- 
pulsory on  the  superstitious  R»jpoot :  we  do 
not  mean  those  squalid  ascetic?,  who  wander 
nbout  India,  and  are  objects  disgtisting  to  the 
eye ;  but  the  genuine  Jogi^  he  who,  as  the 
term  imports,  mortifies  the  flesh,  till  the  wants 
of  humanity  are  restricted  merely  to  wiiat  suffi- 
ces to  unite  matter  with  spirit;  who  has 
studied  and  comprehended  the  mystic  work?, 
and  pored  over  the  systems  of  philosophy, 
nniil  the  full  influence  of  mnia  (illusion)  has 
perhaps  unsettled  his  understanding  ,  or  whom 
the  rules  of  his  sect  have  condemned  to'penanre 
and  solitude  ;  a  penance  so  severe,  that  we  re- 
main astonished  at  the  perversity  of  reason 
which  can  submit  to  it.  To  these,  the  Druids 
of  India,  the  prince  and  the  chieftain  resort  for 
instruction.  See  AgUora,  Anthropophaf^i,  Bud- 
dhism :  Darvesh  :  Fakir :  Hindu:  Jogi:  Mas- 
tani :  Sanyasi :  Viragi. 

ASCHARA,  Sansc,  according  to  Menu,  the 
syllable  0*M.  All  rites  ordained  in  the  Veda, 
oblations  to  fire^and  solemn  sacrifices,  &c.,  pass 
away  ;  but  that  which  passeth  not  away,  is  the 
syllable  O'M,  hence  called  Aschara  since  it  is 
tiie  symbol  of  God,  the  Lord  of  created  beings. 
S  cGayatri.  Hindu.  O'M. 

ASCIDIA.     See  Tunicata.     Ascidiadae. 

ASCIDIADiE,  a  family  of  the  class  Tuni- 
cata or  Tunicaries,  of  the  Mollusca.  The 
AscidiadflB,  have  five  genera,  viz.  :  Molgula  ; 
Cynthia;  FeloDsea;  Cbelyosma  and  Boltenia. 
See  Mollusca.   Tunicata- 

.  ASCLEPIACEJ),  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
of  which  several  genera  and  species  occur  in 
South  eastern  Asia,  in  Arabia,  China,  Japan  and 
221  species  in  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Archipe- 
lago ;  fifty  of  which  occur  in  the  Himalaya,  iiie 
Khassya  hills  and  Assam.  See  notices  under 
Dogbanes,  Pergularia  odoratissima,  Tweedia, 
Cryptostegia  grandiflora,  Cynaiichum,  Mars 
denia  tenHcissima,  Stapelia  Buffbnia.  Gym- 
uema-lactiferum :  Tylophora  asthmatica,  Secam- 
one  etpetica,  Soletiostemroa  argel;  Calotropis 
gigantf a ;  Hoya  ;  Pergularia  ;  Sarcolobus ;  Hoi- 
astemma,  Hemidesmus. 

ASCLEPIAS,  of  this  aenus  of  plants,  of  the 
natural  order  Asolepiacese,  though  Boxburgh 
(ii.  31-50)  enumeratea  twenty-nine,  and  Wight, 
in  his  Icones,  gives  figures  of  nineteen,  species, 
Asciepias  acida ;  annularis  :  cordifolia  :  echi> 
nata  :  herbacea,  laurifolia  :  iongistigma :  mon- 
tana  :  ovalifolia,  pallida,  parasitica,  pendula  : 
pseudosarsa  :  racemosa  :  tenacissima  :  tenuis- 
sima,  tinctoria  :  tingens  :  and  volubilis, — most 
of  these  have  now  been  classed  by  other  authors 
under  other  genera ;  as  in  the  following  ins- 
'  taiices  viz : 

Asciepias  acida.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Sarcoatem- 
ma  brevistigma. —  Wight, 


Asciepias  antmlari a.  R6zbSyn.  of  Holas* 

temma  Rheedii,  Spr. 
Aaclepias  aphylla.    Rpxb.  Sju.  of  Sareos* 

t.em nia  bre v is tigma. — Wight. 
Asciepias  asthmatica.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Tylo- 
phora asthmatica.—  W.  und  A, 
Asolepiasobuvolvulacea.  B^rb.Syn.  Heyue. 

of  HoUstemma  Rheedii,  8pr. 
Asciepias  echinata.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  reemia 

extensa. —  R,  Brown, 
Asclepiaia  gigantea.  Willd,  Syu.of  Calot- 
ropis gigaiitea  Brown,  also  of  C.  procenu 
Asclepiaa  miorophylla.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Pen- 

tatropis  microphjlla,—  W,  and  A. 
Asciepias  peuduia.  lioxb.    Syn,  of  Hoja- 

pendula. —  Wight  and  Aniott. 
Asciepias  pseudosara.  Var,  latifolia,  Roxb* 

Syn.of  Uemidesmua  Indicus. — R.  Brown. 
Asciepias  pubescens.  Wall.  Syn.  of  l^lo- 

phora  asthmatica.—  IF.  and  A, 
Asciepias    rheedii    W.   and   A.  Syn.    of 

Hoya  pendula. —  Wight  and  4 molt. 
Asciepias  tenacissima.  Roxb.  Syn,  of  Mara- 

denia  tenacissima.-—  W.  and  A, 
Asciepias  tinctoria.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Penta- 

tropis  microphylla.— IT.  and  A. 
Asciepias  tinctoria.   Roxb.  Syn.  of  Mara- 

denia  tinctoria.— /2.  Brown, 
Asciepias  tomentosa.  Herb.  Madi.  Syn.  of 

Marsdeuia  tenacissima.—  W.  and  A, 

Several   of  these  are  reared     as  flowering 
plants.    See  Calotropis ;  Hindoo  -.  Marsdenia. 

ASCLEPIAS  VOLUBILIS.    linn. 

Palay  keeray.      ...  Tam.  I  Palay  koora Txi^ 

Nukcbikee  ki  baji.  DuK.  |  Aina,  Mat.  Mtd,  p.  265' 

ASCLEPIAS  VOMITORIA  Kom.    Syn.' 
of  Tylophora  asthmatica. —  W,  and  A,-^ 

ASCLEPIAS  CURRASAVICA.     liym 


Indian  Root. 

Wild     Ipecacuanha. 

Bastard 


Currassavian  MalJow- 

wort. 
Tellow  milk  weed. 

a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  now  fou«id  in 
mcist  parts  of  Tropical  America  and  India  and 
cultivated  in  China  as  a  flowtriug  plant :  is  a 
pretty  little  annual,  with  a  small  saffron  and 
orange-coloured  flower,  and  is  quite  commoti 
in  the  Tenasaetim  Provinces.  The  root  is 
emetic,  and  is  so  used  by  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  juioe  is  made  into  a  syrup 
and' is  used  as  a  vermifnge. —  WiUitimM*  Mtddie 
Kingdom  p.  288  Voigt  p.  539» 

AdEES.  Hind,  a  form  of  hindu  benedie- 
tion  only  bestowed  by  women  and  prietts  :  it 
is  performed  by  clasping  boah  hands  over  the 
person's  head,  and  waving  over  him  a  piece  of 
silver  or  other  valuable  which  is  bestowed  iii 
charity.  The  Tamil  people  similarly  wave  a 
fowl  or  sheeps  head  around  a  siek  man. 
Tills  is  a  very  ancient  ceremony,  and  is  called 
Nackravali,  Col.  Tod  frequently  bad  a  large 
salver  filled  with  silver  coin  wared  over  his 
head,  which  was  handed  for  dislribtition 
amongst  hie  attendants.  It  is  mobt  appropriate 
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from  ibft  Udiac  from  whom  also  be  h^*  iUs 
performed  by  their  proxies^  the  family  priest  or 
female' aUendants.  It  is  also  a  nthomedao 
rite.  Tod'4.  Hqfaaihan  Vol.  up.  618.  Bee 
Bvlsin  Lena. 

ASfiLLUS.    TUCoiJ.   See  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

ASF  ALT.  Eua.  ASFALTO.   Bp.  Bitumen. 

ASFIDAJ.   Arab.  ^Sximl  White  Lend. 

AS-GANDH.  Sans.  Dbku.  Fhysalift  flexu- 
oaa,  Nees  :  f  somnifera. 

ASGHUB,  a  town  in  the  Punjab,  on  the 
likdus,  where  there  are  gold  wasbingsu 

ASU  TREE.     Eraxinus. 

• 

...Lat. 


Aran 
Oren 


HXB. 


Of  this  genus,  there  are  two  speeiea  in  the 
'Wmern  Himalayas,  the  Fraxinusfloribunda,  or 
loff^e  Ask  and  F.  Xanthyiloides  or  i'rHb  Ash. 
The  wood  of  the  former  in  tou((hnees  resembles 
Enjcliah  ash,  it  is  a  large  tree,  occasionally  1 3  or 
13  feet  in  girth,  but  is  not  abundant.  Tiie  orab 
aah  ia  only  large  enough  for  tool  handles.  They 
int)w  in  tha  Western  Himalayas,  in  the  Meh- 
ra  forest,  near  Abbotabad,  UHzara,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sotlej,  there  is  abundsnce  of  yew 
and  olive,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  box 
and  ash,  the  ash  and  olive  near  the  river  but 
the  box  and  yew  on  the  higher  slopes,  2,000 
feet  or  more  above  the  Butlej.  The  Inrger  ash 
and  yew  are  much  esteemed  for  J  am  pan  poles, 
hafts  and  tool  hnndles,  &&,  and  the  Ath,  in 
colour,  grain  and  toughness  resembles  the  En- 
glish and  makes  good  walking  sticks. — Cal. 
(at.  Ex.  1862.  Clegk,  Punjab  Report.  Bee 
Fraxinus. 

ASH  AAR,  a  son  of  Joktan.   See  Joktan. 

AS«HAB,  Arab,  companions  of  Mahomed. 
The  Astuwaiiat^el-Ashab,  the  Column  of  the 
Companions,  whose  graves  are  at  the  El 
Bakia,  Z0\.— Burton's  FUgrimage,  tit.  p,  396. 

ABHADAH,  Sans.  A.  Purva,  the  20th, 
and  A-  Uttara,  the  2]8t  Lunar  mansions,  nlso 
the  4th  Lunar  month. — Ed,  Warren  Kala 
Sftnkita, 

ABHADHA,  the  3rd  Solar  month,  Hindu 
deiiominaiion,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  sign 
Midhuna,  11,  answering  to  the  Tamil  month 
Aa<H.— AV/.  f^arr,  Kala  SanhUa, 

ASHAKA-BASH.     Bee  Toukharee  bash. 

ASH  ART,  in  Malnbar,  the  carpenter  caste, 
who  in  common  with  the  bnrss  founder,  gold 
and  iron  smiths,  continue  ihe  practice  of  poly- 
andry, but  in  Civil  inheritance  follow  from 
father  to  s(m,  and  not  the  old  Italian  practice 
of  maternal  descent,  descensus  ab  utero.  The 
elder  brother  manies  and  the  wife  is  common 
to  all  the  brothers.  If  a  junior  wish  to  marry 
lie  must  live  apart  and  set  up  business  apart, 
htit  if  any  of  his  >oun)!er  brothers  reside  with 
him,  his  wife  is  common  to  them.  Bee  Poly- 
andry. 


ASHDOD,  the  modem  Esddd,  bow  an  in* 
significant  village,  11  miles>  B.  W.  from 
Ekron. 

ASHER,  the  modern  Aceho,  is  aituated  at 
the  northern  comer  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  oppo« 
iitei  Mount  Oarmel* 

ASHES. 

Sambool  ...    Tam.  |  Bhaanuam       ...    Sans- 

Boodida  ...     T«L.  I  Vibodi  ...      Tel. 

Rakh  ...  HiMD.  |  Tiroonoot  Oondi...  Taic. 

Wood  ashes  are  useful  for  cleaning  metals ; 
enclosed  in  a  bag  and  dusted  through  it  by 
striking  it  on  a  knife  board,  it  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  bath  brick  for  cleaning  knives.  Bails 
of  cowdung  ashes  are  sold  in  the  bazars  under 
the  Teloogoo  name  of  Vibudi,  Tamul,  Tiroo- 
noot Oondi,  and  are  much  used  for  cleaning 
military  appointments  and  brass  mountings  of 
harnees,  &c.  In  commerce,  the  term  applies 
to  such  vegetable  ash  as  the  alkaline  salts  are 
extracted  from. — Mr,  Khode,  M,  S.  S- 

ASHKANIAN.  written  also  ASHQANIAN 
a  name  given  by  the  Persians  to  a  number  of 
petty  kings  who  followed  after  Alexander,  they 
are  the  Arsacidm  of  the  Greeks  and  are  also 
described  as  the  Maluk  ul  Tawaif.  See  Ar- 
sacirlee :  Persian  Kings. 

ABHLESH  A,  in  hindu  astroiiomy,  the  aster- 
ism  of  the  serpent. 

ASHOK.  Sans.  Jonesia  asoca. 
ASHON.  Beko.  Terminalia  tomeotosa. 

AiHOO-KUCHOO.  Bjemo.  Golocasia  anti- 
quorum. 

AURORA  or  ASH  RAH.  Abab.  From  Ara- 
bic, '  ashr'  a  tenth  part,  the  firatten  davs  of  the 
mohurrum,  or  the  ceremonies  observed  duiing 
that  part  of  the  mouth.  Housea  are  appro* 
priated  in  which  they  aet  up  illume,  Taboois, 
Shah-nasheena,  Booraq's,  &e«,  and  sometimes 
screeus  made  of  mica.  Ihtrse  places  are  called 
the  Ashoor  Khanah  (ten  day  housed ;  Tasieea 
Khanah  (the  house  of  mourning) ;  and  Astana 
(a  threshold  or  faqueer's  residence).  In  Upper 
Hindustan,  opulent  mahomedans  erect  an  Im- 
ambara,  and  the  Shiahs  generally  follow  a 
similar  practice. — Herkloit, 

ASHPiiUL.  Benq.  Nephelium  longan  or 
Scyialia  longan.     liJclay  longan. 

ASHR.  Arab.  Calotropis  gigantea. 

ASHR.  Alt.  The  tenth,  t)y  mahomedan  law, 
land  is  liable  only  to  two  imposts,  viz.,  the 
Ashr  or  tithe,  a  poor  rate  due  only  on  the 
actual  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  khiraj  or 
tribute,  generally  imposed  on  land  within  reach 
of  running  water  or  means  of  irrigation.  A 
land  can  be  subject  both  to  Ashr  and  Ehiroj  at 
the  same  time.     See  Khiraj. 

ASH  RAF.  This  poet  dates  his  history  of 
Bekander  or  Alexander,  entitled  Zaffer  Namth 
the  Book  of  Victories,  A.  H.  848,  (A.  D. 
l,4t+),^  Ouselfy'9  TrateU,  Vol  u,  p.  391.    ^ 
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.  ASHRAFFI,  a  ^okl  ooin  of  Indn,  no  bnger 
current,  valtK  !  5  and  Ifii  Rupees  called  a  gdld 
mohur.     S|ee  Silver  Coinage. 

ASURA^-UIi-BALAD,  an  efppellatioA  of 
Kandahar; 

ASHRE.  A  grove.  The  groves  in  wbfcli 
the  ancient  Sabseans  worshipped.-  De  Bode. 

ASH-SHORA.— ?  Limonia  peutapbylla  ? 

ASHSUOWBA.  Bbnq.  Glycosmis  penta- 
phylla. 

ASQTA,  four  towns  in  ludia  one  in  L.  75^ 
19'  E.  and  L.  1 8°  45'  N.,  another  in  76°  16, 
E.  and  L.  1 9°  24'  N^  a  inird  in  L.  76°  49'  B' 
and  L.  18°  39'  N.,  and  a  fourth  in  L.  76°  51. 
E.  and  L.  23  *»  9'  N. 

A3UTA  Sans.  Eight.  Asta  Dika,  the  eight 
points  of  the  compass,  iuciudinie  the  cardinal* 

ASHTAICA*  8anso.  a  book  or  chapter  of 
the  VedaSy  a  series  of  which  forms  a  Sakta. 
gee  Arian  ;  Veda. 

ASHTANGA  DAN  DA ;  Dandawat,  a  hindu 
reverential  salutation,  consisting  of  the  pros- 
tration of  the  body  with  the  application  of 
eight  parts — the  forehead,  breast,  hands,  knees 
and  insteps  of  the  feet,  to  ilie  ground. 

ASHTA  SAHAUISKA,  a  book  on  bud- 
dhism- '  See  Prajiia. 

ASETl,  in  L.  18°  48'  N  L.  75°  1 1'  in  the 
bekban,  SO  miles  S.  E.  of  Ahmed nugger,  the 
site  of  the  last  battle  with  the  Mnji  Kao.  The 
mean  height  of  the  village  is  1,460  ft.  Buiit, 
another  Ashti  is  in  L  75°  41'  E.  and  L.  JS^" 
35'  N.  and  a  third  in  L.  75»  29'  B.  and  L.  17° 
60' N. 

ASHTO  RETH,  Atfro(>nj,  Astarte,  the  princi- 
pal female  divinity  of  the  Phcenicians,  as  Baal 
was  their  principal  male  divinity  and  her  worship 
seems  to  liave  gone  with  the  rhoBnioians  to  all 
their  colonies.  Aatarie,  of  the  Syrians,  Ken  of  the 
Sgyptians,  Hera  of  tiie  Assyrians,  Venus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the.  Myleita  of  the  Arabs 
and  Uoorga  of  tlie  hind  us  are  all  one  and  the 
aame  divinity^  with  modifications  to  suit  the 
Tiews  of  the  different  nations  who  followed  the 
^worship  of  the  female  generative  principle.  The 
worship  was  baredon  a  physiological  theory. 
Tite  hindu  l>oorga,  as  well,  stands  erect  upon  a 
A  lion  and  holds  a  serpent  in  her  hand  as  does 
Ken  in  the  Egyptian  tablet,,  or  Hera  in  the 
Assyrian  bas  reliefs.     See  Astarte. 

ASHWA  6UNDA.  Beno.  PhysaUs  somni- 
fera,  var.  P.  flexuosa,  Noes. 

ASHWAPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  80° 
51'  E.  and  L.  17°62'N. 

ASH  WITH.  Bbng.   Firus  religiosa.— Ztnn. 

ASf,  was  the  term  applied  to  the  Gete,  Yeut 
or  Jut,  when  they  invaded  Scandinavia  and 
founded  Jutland.  The  Asi  seem  to  have  been 
a  northern  race  with  several  divisions  some  of 
whieh  appear  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Jigyptian  king  Seti  III.  Colonel  Tod  considers 
that  Scandinavia  was  occupied  by   a  tribe  of 


the  Asi.  He  says  thai  ihe  Su^vi  or  ftvottea, 
erected  the  celebrated  tekn|iile  of  Upsala  in 
which  they  placed  the  statues  of  Thor,  Wod^n 
and  Freya,  4;he -triple  divinity  of  the  Scandina^ 
vian  Asi. 

A9IA/tha  Southern  atid  Eastern  portion  of 
this  part  of  the  Old  Worid,  which  may  be  no- 
ticed in   this  Cyclopedia,  maj  be  indicated  as 
lying  South  of  Siberia.     Traversing  the  king- 
doms of  Hindustan  and  Kabul,  from  the  East 
of  Bengal  to  Herat,  we  find  India  everywhelii 
bounded  on  the  North   by   a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, wbteh   is   covered  with  perpetual   snow 
for  almost  the  whole  of  that  extent,  and  from 
which  all  the  great  rivers  of  both  oountries  ap- 
pear to  issue.     This  chain  commences  near  tb6 
Bramhapiiter,  and   ruBs  nearly  Northwest  as 
far  as  Kashmir.   During  tliis  part  of  its  course. 
from  Uima,  the  Sanscrit,  for  snow,   it  is  called 
Himaleh,   by  the   natives  of  the  neighbouring 
countries   and    it   is  the  Himalaya  c^  the  Bri- 
tish.    From   Kashmir,   its  general  direeiion  is 
a  liitle  to  the  South-west,   as   far  as  the  higb 
snowy  peak  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  nearly  north  of 
Kabul.     From  thia  peak  its  height  diminishes, 
it  no  longer  wears  perpetual  snow,  and  is  soon 
after    lost  in   a  group   of   mouaiaiDO,  which 
stretch  iu  length  from  Kabul  almost  to  Hemt, 
and  occupy  more  than  two  dej^rees  of  latiluda 
ill  their  breadth.  Some  ranges  issue  from  this 
mass  on  the  west,   and  extend  ao  far  into  Par^ 
sia,  as  to  justify,  if  not  completely  to  establish, 
the  opinion   of  the   ancieats,  which  connectetl 
this  range  with  mount  Caucasus  on  the  west  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.    From  Oaslimeer  to  Hindoo 
Coosh,  the  whole  range  is  known  by  the  name 
of   that  peak.     From  thence   to  the  meridian 
of  Herat|  the  mountaina  have  tio  general  name 
among  the  natives,  but   that  of  ParopamisUs 
has   long   been   applied    to  them  bv  European 
geographers.     As    seen    from   the    plains    of 
Peshawar,  the  fourtJi  is  the  principal  range  of 
the   Indiim  Caucasus,   and    is   always  oovered 
with  sDow.    Jt  is  conspicuoua  from  Ractria, 
and    the  borders   of   India,    and  is  seen  from 
places  far  off  in  Tartary.  Elphittstone  says  that 
the  rid)fe  of  Imaus  or  Himalleh,  is  seen  from 
a  distance  of   ISO   and  even  250  miles.     The 
Paropamisan  chain,   whieh  bounds  the  Kohia- 
tan    on  the  west,    extends  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two  hendred 
from  north  to  south.    Ttie  whole  of  this  space 
is  a  maze  of  mountains,  and,   though  it  affords 
a  habitation  to  the  Eimauk  and  Hazara  tribes, 
it  is  so  difficult  of  access,  and  so  little  frequeiH- 
ed,  that  no   preoiae  accounts  of  its  geography 
are   to   be  obtained.    It   is  eertain,  however, 
that   the    ranjce  of  Hindoo  Coosh  is  there  no 
longer  so  lofty    as   to  be  conspicuous  among 
the  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
that  no  continue<l  line  of  perpetual  snow  can 
^ny  more  be  traced.    The  eastern  half  of  this 
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tkTsted  region  is  iuluibiled  by  the  Uozareby 
and  i&  oold,  rugged,   and   barren  ;  Ibe  level 
spoU  are  liiiie  cultivated^  and   tbe  billa  are 
naked  and  abrupt*    Tbe  western  part,  wbieb 
belonf[8  ta  tbe   Eimak,  tbougb   it  Las  wider 
icaUeya,  and  ia  better  enliivated,   is  stiH  a  wild 
and  poor  eoontry*    The  nortbem  faoe  of  tbese 
BKHintaiiis  baa   a  sudden  descent  into  the  pro- 
fince  of  Balkb  :   their  aecUvity  is  less  on  their 
other  extremities,  except   perhaps  on  the  west 
or  sonth-wesk    On   the   north-west  they  seem 
to  sink  gradually  into  tbe  plain  which  borders 
on  the  desert.     The  slope  of  the  whole  tract  ia 
towards  tbn  west.     To  tbe  north  of  this,  ex« 
tending  eastwardly  and  to  tbe  vest,  are  the 
elevated  plains  of  Tartary,  tbe  Aaiatie  domi<« 
nions  of  Bnsata,^  Chineae  Tartary  and  Ghiua,  and 
tbe    regions   occupied    by    scTeral  Tnrkomao 
nationsw     To  the  south  is  India  with  its  two 
peainsulaa,  and  its  anjiipelagos  on  the  eas, 
with  the  dominlona  of  Persia,  of  Turkey   in 
Asia   and  Asia  Itinor  and  the  peninsula  oi 
Arabia  on  tbe  west- 
Central  Asia,  is  a  term  of  tbe  present  day, 
ueed  differently  by  geograpbera^  ethnolojeista 
and  politidansy  but  is  usually  applied  to  the 
i^ion  enter vening  between  Bussia  in  Asia  and 
Britaab  India  and  lying  to  tbe  west  of  Chinese 
Tartary.    The  whc4e  country  of  Central  Asia 
between  India  and  Tartaryt  ia  one  broad  moun* 
tola  range,  ths  Himilaya  forming  the  sciulbern 
Great  snd  the  Kuen4un  tha  northern.     The 
interior  baa  some^loveljr  valleys^  like  Kashmir, 
but  it  is  more  u^ally  broken  into  rocky  ravines, 
through  which  the  affiuenta  of  the  Indus  force; 
tbeir  way  towards  the  plains ;  or  else  stretchea 
away  io  those  vast  t^  elesa  uplands,  which  are 
one   of  the  chief  characteristics  of  tbe  range 
through,   its    whol^   c^xtent.     The  direction  of 
Ibis  range  is  from  Cfisi  to  west  trending  sii^chtly 
to    tbe  nortji,  while  the   parallel   chaiu   that 
bounds   Siberia   to  the  aouth  and  tbe   outer 
crest  of  which  is  the  Tbian  Shan,  trenda  some* 
what  to  the  south  j  so  that  at  a  short  diatanoe 
to  tbe  weal  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  the  great 
iuterior  depression  of  Chinese  Tartary  termi- 
aates  and  the  boui^iding  rartgea  coalesce  in  the 
devated  table  land  of  Pamir.     The  ascent  from 
Tarkaod  and  Kashgar  westward  to  the  table 
land  of  Pasjiy  is  almost  imperceptablQ':  and 
when  that  lofty  position  is  gsi^ied,  wbere  the 
average  elevatiion  is  probably  as  mpch  as  1<5)Q(|Q 
feet  above  the  sea  a  vast  open  plain  is  seeu 
which  stretches  from  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Jaxaries 
in  one  diiectioD^  serosa  tbe  head  sireanu  pf  the 
Q&oa  to  tbe  top   of  the  Kashgar  or  Cbitral 
valley. in  another.   This  plateau  may;  be  700  or 
$00  miles  in  extent.    It  is  studded  throughout 
with  lak^s ;  and  fi;om  it,  descend  four  great 
pver  ayatems.     Tl>e  Narym  which  is    the4nain 
eiream  of  the  Jiaartes^  runs    through  a  long 
bixiuiaut  valley  between  the  .culminating  ridge 


and  outer  range  of  tbe  Titian  Shan,  and  drains 
all  the  northern  range  of  the  plateau.  The 
Oitts  rising  in  the  Sari  Kul  or  yellow  lake  of 
Pamir,  at  least  300  miles  to  the  south  of  tbe 
Jax8frtes,receiTesfrom  its  right  bank  a  multitude 
of  small  streams,  which  ^un  to  the  south  through 
rugged  valleys  on  tbe  south  western  face  of  tbe 
Pamir  Uplands.  The  western  face  of  Pamir 
between  the  Jaxartea  and  the  Oxus  is  far  more 
precipitous  iban  the  eastern*  Kidges  run  out  as 
for  as  damavcand  and  Karshi,  and  tbe  streams 
f^om  the  upland  which  twine  amongst  these 
ridgea  form  tbe  Zar*afshan  and  Karshi  part  of 
tbe  water  system  of  the  Oxus,  though  before 
they  reach  that  rivev  they  are  entirely  consumed 
in  krigatien.  The  water  system  of  the  Indus 
ia  formed  on  tbe  south  eaatem  extremity  of 
Pamir,  where  the  table  lund  is  lost  in  the  rocky 
summits  of  )f  uz  Tagh  and  a  nmnber  of  streams 
drain  off  to  the  aouthward,  forming  two  sub* 
sidiary  Indus  systena.  A  culminating  ridget 
Pusbti-khar  or  Ass's  back, which  rans out  from 
the  sowh  east  corners  of  tbePitmirpIaieiin  is  tbe 
true  watershed  between  Thibet  and  Kabul,  tbe 
str^ama  flowing  to  tbe  southward  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  shoulder  which  ji>ins  the  Hindu 
Kusb,  from  the  streams  descending  through 
Yakkan  and  Badakbthan  to  tbe  Oxus,  and 
forming  the  K&l)ul  river  which  fails  into  the 
Indus  at  Attock,  while  those  that  flow  tb 
tbe  south  east  are  divided  by  tbe  MusS 
Tagh  range  from  Tartary  and  descend  through 
a  series  of  rocky  valleys  and  precipitous 
goriKcs  into  the  upper  Indus  at  Little  Thibet. 
From  the  eaatern  lace  of  Pamir  again,  which 
alopes  off  very  gradually  into  the  plains  of 
Tartary,  ia  supplied  a  fourth  water  system,  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  small  streams  which, 
passing  by  yarkbaud  and  Kashgar  are  ultimate- 
ly lost  in  tbe  sandy  deaert  or  in  some  cases 
reach  tbe  central  lake  of  Lobnur. 

Central  Asia  has  a  hardy  peasantry,  dwelling 
in  the  mountain  regions,  witli  its  vast  upland 
downs  well  suited  for  summer  pasture,  partly 
decendants  of  tbe  original  iubabitanta  and  in 
part  of  the  many  migratory  raoes  who  have 
swept  through  the  country.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  tracta  of  surpassing  fertilijtvi 
Turk,  Bokbariot,  Kabnuck  Kergbin,  Ouigur, 
Maiichns, Chinese,  Armenians  and  Indians^wel 
in  the  well  watered  plains.  Beyond  thsee,  in 
evcary  direction  is  the  pathkas  deseit  which 
has  been  t^nsnted  by  pastoral  nomadesever 
since  tbe  earth  was  peopled.  Thae  seems 
from .  the  Vendidad  opening  chapters  in  an- 
cient times  to  have  been  a  great  kingdom  in 
Centrid  Asia.  An  eastern  branch  with  its  prime- 
val seats  ou  the  Oxus,  the  Iranian  people,  who 
were  settled  between  tlie  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartea 
aa  eaffl>  as  tbe  time  ^of  the  Judges  of  Irsael,  and 
still  hold  their  ground  ia  tbe  oountiy,  under  tbe 
names  of  Tat,  T8)ik>  Sert,  Galaha  and  PaiAii* 
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wan,— B  primiiWe  and  not  impure  Iraninn 
population,  ia  to  be  fonnd  in  almost  eyery 
tiistrict  from  the  Indua  Id  the  jHiartea,  and 
throughout  the  valleya  of  the  Oxua*  Very 
little  exact  knowledge  ia  available,  aa  to  the 
history  of  the  raoea  who  dwelt  in  AbIh,  in 
ancient  timea.  The  earliest  starting  points 
from  which  emigre tiona  have  been  traced,  are 
on  the  one  hand,  the  pre^hiatoxic  tune  when  tl»e( 
Semitio  racea,  dweU  in  the  land  at  the  souroea 
of  the  Euphratea  on  the.  weatern  part  of  that 
great  mountain  chain  above  noticed  :  while  the 
primeval  aeats  of  the  Arians  were  on  the 
alopea  of  the  Belur  Ta«<h,  ia  the  highland  of 
Pamir,  between  the  40th  and  37th  degreea  of 
N.  latitude  and  86th  and  90th  degeees  of 
lontcitude.  The  Ariana  who  migrated  thenee 
through  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  into  India, 
notice  in  iheir  writinga,  a  territory,  the  Uttara- 
Kuru  j|a  their  original  dwelling  places,  but 
the  siie  of  that  plaoe  is  now  unknown,  though 
every  Arian  hindn  atill  speaks  of  it.  On 
the  western  slope  of  the  Belur  Tagh  and  the 
Mustagh  (the  Tian-Stiang  or  Celeati&l  monntaio 
of  the  Chinese)  the  Haro-berezaiti  (Albordsh) 
is  likewise  to  be  looked  for,  which  is  invoked 
in  the  Zen<iavista  as  the  principal  mountaia 
and  the  primeval  sonroe.  of  the  waters,  and 
Lassen  lias  remarked  that,  at  '  the  present 
day,  the  old  indigenons  inhabitants  of  that 
distj-ict,  and  generally  those  of  Kashgar,  Yar- 
khand,  Khoten,  Turfan  and  the  adjacent  high- 
Irtuds,  are  Tajik  who  apeak  Persian,  and  who 
are  all  agriculturiste.  The  Turcoman  either 
came  after  them  and  settled  at  a  later  period, 
or  else  they  are  alxiriginea  whom  the  Ariana 
found  there.  What  seems  to  have  induced  the 
Ari«ns  to  leave  the  steppes  of  Pamir  was 
some  alterntion  in  the  climate  induced  by  some 
vast  diBturbnnce  of  nature  and  they  followed  a 
northerly  route  toSogd  and  not  along  the  course 
of  the  Oxus,  which  would  have  taken  them  to 
BttCtria.  Chevalier  Bunsen  (iv.  491)  indicates 
from  B.  C.  7250  to  5,000  aa  having  seen,  in 
Asia,  the  united  racea  of  the  Ariana  and  their 
gradual  separation  into  the  Iudo*Ger manic 
raoeSp  aa  Kelts,  Armenians,  Iranians,  Greeks, 
8laves,  Germans,  &c.,  and  the  formation  of  the 
aeparate  raoea  of  Northern  and  Southern  Se* 
miles,  and  from  B.  C.  5«0Q0.to  4,000  as  the 
period  of  the  formatiou  of  the  Arian  kingdoms 
in' Central  Asia,  as  far  as  Northern  Media  and 
to  Kabiil  and  Kandahar,  at  which  date^  the 
Semites  oommenced  to  use  written  characters  i 
and  he  considers  that,  on  the  last  date,  B.  G. 
4,000  tlie  Arians  moved  into  the  Indus  valley 
and  B.  C.  S784«  a  powerful  Chaldean  kingdom 
was  formed  in  Southern  Babylonia,  lie  names 
B.  C.  3250  aa  the  date  of  the  buildiug  of 
Babylon  :  the  birth  of  Abraham  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldeea  aa  occurring  B.  C,  2  927,  and  his 
withdrawal  with  his  father  to  the  South  West- 
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ern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  B.  C.  9,900.  Thes^ 
Indo-Germaiiic  and  Semitic  families,  from 
those  early  ages  until  now, .  have  .  been  exer- 
cising a  paramount  influence  in.  the  world. 
Klaproth  indudea  under  the  deaignation  Indo- 
Germanie,  in  Atda,  Indians,  Persian^,  Afghatia, 
Kurds,  Modes,  Osaeta,  Armenians,  and  in  Ku- 
rope,  Slavonians,  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  English,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all 
the  people  who  there  speak  a  language 
derived  ik-om  Latin  (^Xenneffy  on  tke  origin 
of  langtiapea,  p,  217)  and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Indo-Germnnio 
race  took  place  probably  before  the  flood  of 
Noah ;  and  that-  it  is  the  only  Asiatic  race 
which  appears  to  have  descended  after  that 
event  from  two  high  mountains ;  namely,  from 
the  Himalaya  into  India  and  Miiddl^  Asia,  and 
the  West   froin  the  Caucasus  into    Asia 


on 

Minor  and  Europe.  In  India  says  Colonel 
Kennedy,  this  race  mixed  itself  mnch  with  the 
dark  coloured  aborigines  and  though  ita  speech 
predominated  its  physical  characteristics  were 
deteriorated,  as  has  ever  been  the  ^se  when  n 
mixture  has  taken  plaoe  between  a  white  ami 
black  or. brown  race  ;  when  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  the  latter,  and  the  moral  qualities  of 
each  undergo  an  inevitHble  change.  {Xetmef^y 
on  the  Origin  of  languafftM^  p,  217.)  The 
earlier  races  here  alluded  to,  however,  whom 
tiie  Arian  immigrants  found  in  India  and  en- 
countered by  the  Semites  in  the  sduth  east  of 
Asia  seem  in  part  to  have  come  from  a 
more  northern  and  perhaps  a  more*  eastern 
region  and  in  part  from  Africa,  and  the  langu- 
ages still  current  in  India,  the  Mahratta,  Guze* 
rati,  Hindi,  Bengali  and  Panjsbi  on  the  north 
of  the  river  Kistnah,  with  the  Telngu,  Tamil, 
Cansrese,  Halayalam,  and  Tnlava  amongst 
the  nations  south  of  that  river,  the  former  hav- 
ing as  a  basis  the  Sanscrit  whieh  the  Ariana 
spoke,  the  latter  class  with  a  Tartar  origin, 
while  they  indicate  the  extent  of  the  Arian  in- 
trusion into  India,  also  mark  distinctively  the 
ditferent  origins  of  the  two  great  races  now  iii 
India. 

There  is  little  of  written  history  connect- 
ed with  much  of  Asia,  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  in  all  ages  the  changes 
have  been  very  rapid  amongst  the  dynasties.. 
On  this  point,  Chevalier  Bunsen  remsiics  (iii. 
487-8)  that  the  history  of  all  the  Asiatic 
•monarchies  is  the  same.  Formed  by  great 
conquerors  and  supported  by  powerful  armies, 
after  a  single  reign  or  a  few  generations  duiing 
which  the  energy  of  the  founder  still  survives, 
they  sink  under  the  internal  weakness  of  des- 
potisms, and  the  enervating  luxury  of  harem 
life.  The  heads  of  the  dominant  race,  the 
military  nobility,  become  gradually  corrupted^ 
and  the  empire  built  upon  an  artificial  basis, 
only   awaits   the  first   shock  from  withouL^to 
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jield  to  some  new  and  enterprising  conqueror. 
'Thas  Babylon  fell :  thus  fell  Nineveh  before  it : 
thus  fell  Persia  after  it  and  so  even,  though  in 
WL  different  manner,  fell  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
i^Bunten,  tti.  43?-8.)  Amongst  the  earliest  of  the 
conquering  nations  were  the  Egyptians  on 
the  west  of  Asin^  the  Assyrians,  the  Arabs,  the 
Greeks  under  Alexander,  and  the  Tartar  racea.' 
The  whole  of  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  upper  Indus  now  known  as  Peshawar,  oppo- 
site Attok  (Taxila)  and  still  higher  up  was 
tributary  to  the  Assyrians  as  it  afterwards  was 
to  the  Kedes  and  Persians.  According  to 
Plinjy  Semiramis  captured  here,  on  the  Kophen 
(the  Cabul  river,  the  Kabba)  the  city  of  the 
aanie  name.  That  queen,  in  B.  C.  12S0  fitted 
out  an  armament  in  Bactria  and  crossed  the 
Indus  with  a  vast  force  The  Indian  ruler  had 
taken  np  a  position,  there,  especially  formidable 
from  the  number  of  his  archers  and  elephants  : 
be  retreated  at  first,  but  soon  drove  back 
Semiramis  in  total  disorder,  to  the  riyer,  which 
she  crossed  after  great  difficulty,  and  with  an 
immense  loss.  Semiramis  concluded  an  arm- 
stice,  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  re- 
treated into  Bactria  with  a  third  of  the  army 
•lie  had  brooght  against  India.  The  Indian  king, 
styled  Havira-pati  or  Sbora-pafi  seems  to  have 
then  ruled  in  the  doab-territory  south  of  the  Sa- 
raswati  {(^,  Bunten '  m,  p,  547  lo  550)  and  it 
teems  to  ha?e  been  Jarasandha  of  Bagadlia,  the 
son  of  Brihadatra  of  the  Lunar  race. 

The  Arian  hiadua  are  tall  as  a  race^  of  a  large 
frame,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  in  varying  shades: 
bot  the  prerious  settlers  in  India  are  darker* 
with  Tarious  shades  of  black,  and  shorter,  in 
stfttnre.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Chevalier  Bunsen 
that  there  is  a  historical  connexion  between  the 
Greek  mythology,  the  primieval  records  of  the 
Bible  and  the  oldest  religion  of  Ev;ypt  and 
Asia,  and  that  primseval  Asia  waa  the  starting 
point  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
hnman  race,  and  that  its  language  was  Semi- 
tieo  Arian,  in  which  the  Semitic  or  Western 
Asiiitie  element  predominated  :  constant  inter- 
ruptions to  progress  seem  to  have  occurred 
by  inroads  or  migrations  of  the  northern 
race  or  races  whom  the  Gr^ks  calfed  Scythians. 
The  earliest  existing  accounts  of  this  people^ 
describe  them  as  rude  and  unlettered,  liring  in 
various  independent  tribes,  as  not  united  into 
one  nation,  and  perfectly  unacquainted  with 
the  learning  and  arts  of  civilized  society. 
Herodotus  diaracterisea  the  Scythians  as  the 
ttool  ignorait  of  men,  and  every  subsequent 
descrifytion  of  them  fully  confirms  this.  (Sir 
W^  JontB^  im  Ketmedy  on  the  oriffin  of  lau' 
ptaget^  p,  4.)  Mr.  Palgrave  tells  tis  that  the 
great  Asutic  highland  south-east  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  aouth-west  of  the  Gasphih,  has  ever 
Wn  remarkable  for  its  numerous  races  and  is 
8'  weft-head   of  nationalitiea  where  the 


people  promise  at  no  distant  period  to  combine 
into  new  nations.  This  region  is  enclosed  on 
the  west  by  the  torrent  river  KizU  Irraak,  the 
Halys  of  the  ancients  ;  on  the  south  it  has  the 
Tigro  Euphrates  valley  and  its  border  lands  : 
on  the  east  are  the  desert  tracts  of  central  Per- 
sia ;  and  on  its  north,  the  Black  Sea,  Russian 
Georgia  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  The  highland 
is  formed  by  several  entangled  mountain  chains 
apparently  belonging  to  but  somewhat  apart 
from  the  Caucasus,  Arom  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  wide  valley  of  Georgia,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Eion  or  Phases  and  the  Araxes. 
These  highland  mountains  run  N- West  and  S. 
Ea^t  from  the  Anatolian  Coast  beyond  Trebi- 
sond  to  the  lofty  peak  of  Demavend,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tabriz  or  Taurus.  It  com- 
prises parts  of  Turkey,  Bussia  and  Persia,  the 
whole  East  of  Anatolia,  with  Northern  Kur- 
distan, both  of  which  belong  to  Turkey,  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Karabagh 
with  the  Persian  province  of  Aterbijan  and  in 
their  central  point  is  the  double  cone  of  Ararat, 
covered  by  never  melting  snows. 

The  soil  is  fertile  up  to  6,000  feet,  and  pro- 
duces all  kinds  of  cereals,  and  the  ^'  yaila"  o^ 
pasture  lands  of  vast  extent  rise,  still  higher, 
clothed  with  excellent  grass.  la  tiie  vnlleya 
below,  are  the  vines,  fruit  trees,  maize,  rice, 
tobacco  and  varied  cultivation  alternating  with 
forests  in  which  grow  the  ash,  walnut,  ))ox, 
elm*  beech,  oak,  fir  and  pine,  and  amongst  ita 
minerals  are  iron,  copper,  silver  and  iead. 
From  its  valleys,  flow  the  great  rivers,  Chorook. 
Araxea,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,,  with  all  tbdr 
countless  tributaries  wiih  other  water  cours^s^ 
some  for  the  Black  S^a,  some  to  the.  Caspian^ 
some  to  the  Mediterraneau  aud  some  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  population  of  that  mountain  tract  is 
made  up  of  Armenians,  Turkomans  and  Knnfe, 
and  until  recently  did  not  exceed  fifteen  to  the' 
squats  mile.  But  to  avoid  the*pressu7e  of 
Russian  rule  many  of  the  Turkomans  from  the 
N.  Eaat  and  many  Ciicasaians  hava  eroassd  into' 
the  Tarkish  doaninioas  and  many  Tufkonoans- 
also  have  joined  fiom  Peisia. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  S.  Eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  the  races  occupying  it  are  those  named 
by  Prichard  Iranian,  (also  Indo- Atlantic  or 
Caucasian)  Turanian  (or  Mongolian)  ;  Negro ; 
Papuan  (or  woolly  haired  races  of  Polynesia)  to 
whom  Pickering  gav«  the  name  of  Negrito  ; 
the  Alfourou  or  Australian  race,  the  Malay  and 
Indian.  In  British  India,  the  Aryan  race  oc- 
cupy the  North  and  N.  West  parts,  commonly 
known  as  Hindustati  anfl  the  Punjab.  Peninsu- 
lar India  is  chiefly  inhabiied  by  a  Tamulian 
stock.  On  the  borders  of  British  India,  in  the 
N,  West,  North,  N.  Bast  and  East,  are  people 
of  the  Mongolian  stocfc,-*-tho  Tibetans,  Nepidh 
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tribes,  Boveral  populations  of  the  Sub-Hima- 
laysu  range,  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese)  the 
Natives  of  Pe^Ui  the  Cambojians,  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  and  the  Chiuese,  In  the  south  of  the 
^lalay  Peninsula^  in  the  Andamans,  in  the  Arru 
group  of  Islands  of  the  Archipelago^  in  New 
Guinea  are  negro  races  and  the  Malay  race  ex- 
tends from  Sumatra  into  most  of  the  Archipe- 
la^ie  islands.— Ch.  Bunsen  notices  that  in 
Eastern  Asia  are  countless  tribes  and  races, 
on  the  confiues  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races, 
but  occupying  a  large  portion  of  Central  Asia 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  to  the 
extreme  Norih  of  Europe.  These  present  the 
widest  diversity  of  degrees  of  culture  and  iu 
their  developemeni  of  languages,  from  that  of 
Thibet  only  just  beginning  to  advance  beyond 
the  use  of  monosyllables  through  the  Tntar 
Turkhism,  up  to  the  elaborate  refinement 
of  tlie  Turkish,  Finnic  and  Magyar,  offshoots 
from  the  same  stem.  Among  some  of  these 
people,  rel-igioa  is  in  the  early  stage  of  nature 
worship  i  in  some,  it  has  given  a  Turanic  form 
to  buddhism,  Christianity  or  Mahomedauism. 
But  wherever  we  find  Turanians,  we  find  a  ten- 
dency, a  yearning,  to  transport  themselves  out 
of  ordinary  life  into  a  state  of  enthusiasm^  which 
in  its  highest  grade  rises  to  ecstasy  and  carries 
the  votary  quite  out  of  his  senses.  It  is  their 
view  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  their  mode 
of  access  to  a  more  exalted  consciousness.  It 
is  this  to  which  Europeans  apply  the  budhistic 
word  Shamanism.  It  is  an  ecstatic  condition 
which  they  produce  by  pliysicai  excitement  of 
the  mind.  The  Mongolian  races  of  North 
America  refuse  nourishment  till  nearly  dead  of 
hunger,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  clair- 
voyance, and  this  is  the  end,  constantly  sought 
for  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the 
noisy  beating  of  drums  and  tambours  and  all 
ki'ida  of  deafening  «nd  overpowering  music 
which  are  the  invariable  aeeompaniroents  of  all 
Turanic  modes  of  excitement,  as  also  of  the 
giddy  revolving  dance,  customary  with  them. 
The  Turanian  mind  sees  in  the  world  of  na« 
lure,  powers  and  spirits  of  which  he  stands  in 
awe.  It  stands. in  fear  of  the  invisible*  Every- 
thing around  is  full  of  spirits  and  it  is  to 
exorcise  such  and  avert  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye  that  be  strives  to  work  himself  into  a 
condition  of  excitement,  to  become  an  equal 
match  with  the  surrouudiug  spirits.  The  belief 
in  magic  is  universal  amongst allTuranian  tribes. 
The  Turanian  form  of  Government  is  a  sangui- 
nary despotism,  tempered  at  best  by  a  military 
aristocracy.— Pirirs£»'«  God  in  History  FoL  t.  p, 
236  io  240.  Mr.  Logan  says  of  the  races  oft  he 
south-east  of  Asia,  that  the  Chinese  head 
when  viewe<l  from  the  front  has  a  strongly 
marked  physical  relation  not  only  to  all  theraces 
of  the  Mongolian  type,  but  in  a  much  closer  or 
more  special  manner  to  the  Tibetan  tribes,  the 


American  Indians  and   some  of  the  eastern 
Asianesian  tribes,  in  all  which  one  of  the  pre- 
vailing Chinese  types  may  be  traced.  Numerous 
examples  of  the  elongated  head,  obtusely  wedge- 
shaped  cranium,  and  arched  nose  of  America 
and  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  in  every  assem- 
blage of  Chinese  in  Singapore.     The.  occipital 
'truncation  remarked  in  America  and  Polynesia 
is  eommon  in  south-eastern  Asia.     It  is  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  Lau  race.    The  Tibetan 
tribes  have  the  rise  of  the  skull  at  the  coronal 
region,  but  the  other  characteristics  are  want- 
ing.   The  heads  of  the  American  men  of  Dr. 
Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man  resemble 
those  of  the  Chinese.     The  prominent  lateral 
expansion  of  the  z^gomae  is  comparatively  rare 
in  the  Chinese  3a  m  the  Americans*     The  Su- 
matra Malays  have  much  more  frequently  the 
typical  Mongolian  head,  as  have  also  the  allied 
tribes  of  the  Irawadi  basin,  with   whom  thay 
are  most  nearly   connected   and  whence   they 
have  undoubtedly  derived  their  physical  stock. 
The  Chinese-like  tribes  of  Ultra-India  appear  to 
have  intruded  into  an  ancient  harmonic  formation 
that  extended  from  the  Himalayes  to  Tasmania* 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  their  languagea 
were  partially  influenced  by  the  native  ones  than 
that,  on  their  first  emergence  from  the  western 
highlands   pf  China,   a  change  oeourrefl.     If 
the  Bur  man  stock  was  a  tribe  ejected  from  the 
Alpine  poly  tonic  province  on  the  north  east  of 
Ultra-India,  and  cut  off  from  all  connection 
with  its  kindred  Alpine  tribei^,  the  difference 
between  the  Burman  phonology  and  the  Chinese 
might  have  been  affected  by  internal  deoay. 
But   it   cannot    be  assupped   that   it  was  ao. 
Burman  .may  be.  a  fully  polytonic  formation 
akin  to  Chinese  and  partially  modified  by  the 
influence  of  harmonic  Turanian  languages  with 
which   it  came  in  contact.     A  senrohing  com- 
parative analysis  can  alone  solve  such  questions. 
The  Indo-European  formation  can,  with  much 
probabilitj^,  be  referred   to  one  small  province 
in  the  south  east  of  Asia,  where  it  must  at  oue 
period  have  characterised  the  single  language 
of  a  single  tribe.    The  nature  of  this  formation, 
ar^d  its  relation  to  the  conterminous  languagea, 
prove  that   it  is  of  comparatively  recent  and 
rapid    expansion^   and  consequently   of  little 
comparative  importance  in  the  investigation  of 
the  eihnology  of  the  world  or  of  any  one  of  the 
multitude  of  languages  which   are  connected 
with  other  and  older  diffusions-    The  Japanese, 
northern  Chinese  and  the  principal  north  Ame- 
rican races^   do  in  fact  so  strongly  resemble 
each  other  and  differ  so  considerably  from  the 
Ugro-Scythic    and     allied  Asiatic    rac^s  and 
from  ths  Esquimnux,  that  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  they  are  descended  from  the  same 
east  Asiatic  stock.     But  even  if  this  is  admit- 
ted, the  western  affinities  of  the  Japanese  and 
American  languages  would  prove  that  there  was 
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diiect  oosne^tiea  between  the  latter  end  the 
Ohiaeae.  The  Japenete  people  may  be  Chi- 
neae  but  the  language  ia  Fin  much  more  than  it 
ia  Ubineae*  .  On  tba  whole,  no  oiher  conclu- 
aion  ean  be  drawn  from  a  ocmparison  of  the 
Jlkfrieaiit  the  pre-Iraiiiao»  Evropean  and  the 
north  Aaiatio  langvagea  with  the  American, 
than*  that,  before  the  latier  apread  into  the 
Heir  World;  formationa  akin  to  it  predominated 
thronghont  the  Old,  aave  in  the  aecluded  traeta 
prot^^ed  by  the  gitot  aontbern  monnt«in  aya- 
ttwm  exteading  from  Caucaaua  to  ShanGaijan, 
and  thai  the  preaent  mid  and  northern  Asiatic 
forooationa  are^  moiHfioationa  of  the  ancient 
cues,  eauaedi  in  all  probab^ty,  by  the  peren- 
nial iniaeace  of  the  erade  formationa  of  oivil- 
iaed  aontheni  raoea. 

The  following  are  the  prinoipal  Aaialic  rirera 
and  their  lengtha,  via. 
Yeneiay  and  Seleoga,  Siberia... 
Xianku,  in  China ... 
Hoaog-Ho... 
Oby  and  Irtiah,  Siberia 
Lenat    • 
Amour,  Tartary 
Mekooi  Cambodia... 
Burhampatafi,  India 
Eopbratea,  Aaiatic  Turkey 
Indua,  India... 

Tbj-la-nun,  Bonnah 

Oangea  in  India... 
Irawadi,  Burmah... 
Gihon  or  Oxua,  Central  Aaia 
Tifsria,  A«iatie  Turkey 
Garrab,  Panjab... 
Oodarery,  Feninaular  India... 
Jumna,  ludia 

Gogra..,  „ 

Nerbnddah  „ 
Benjer,  Borneo 
Jordan,  Canaan.. • 
— Journ,  of  the  Ind,  Arch,  Dtcembir  1852,  p. 
675.  Elphin»Ume*9  Kingdom  of  Kabul,  p, 
85.  Btn9tiCt  EgypC%  piace  in  Uttiversal  Hi^ 
tmy.  Bumen^i  God  in  Hitttjry,  Mr,  Pal' 
frane  in  CoTHkiU  Magazine  1868.  Kenntdy 
an  ike  Origin  of  Languages,  p.  4^  217.  Journal 
Indiam'  AtahipeUigo,  p.  663.  8ee  India  854, 
Javan,  Kurdiatan,  Lud,  Polyandry ;  Kandahar, 
Kelat,  Klittg,  Kambogia,  Koh,  Korea,  Central 
India,  India,  Magnetio  needle,  Palma,  Semang, 
Tnngna. 

•  ASIA  I8LANDS,  in  the  Giiiolo  Passage,  are 
three  low  level  islanda,  the  moat  sooth -wester- 
ly of  them  being  in  lat.  1^  0'  N.  and  24  miles 
N.  E.  of  Aiou  Islands. -^-//off^ar^^. 

ASIA  MINOB.  See  lodia,  p.  333.  Javan 
Kordiatan,  Lud,  Polyandry. 

ASIATIC  OR  OHIENIAL  SOCIETIES 
are  found  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe 
and  in  each  of  the  Presidency  towns  of  India, 
moat  of  them  publish  journab.     The  Asiatic 
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Beaearehea  eommeneed  in  1 78S,  with  Warren 
Haatinga  aa  patron^  and  Sir  William  Jonea 
and  Charlea  Wilkina  on  the  oommiltee :  they 
concluded  with  its  20th  volume  in  1839,  but 
are  continued  in  the  Journal  of  the  aame 
aociety. 

ASIATIC  PENNY- WOBT.  Eno.  Hydio- 
ootile  Asiati'ca, — Linn, 

ASH  oB  A8IANI,  are  nomadea  who  took 
Bactria  from  the  Greeka,  and  who  Mr.  Prinsep 
considers  to  be  Scythiana  of  AKea,  who  over- 
powered the  Greek  dynast iea  in  Sogbdiana 
and  northern  Bactria  between  140  and  130 
B.  C. 

ASIL,  Arab.  Hind.    A  maid  servant. 

ASIL-DURGAH,  or  Asilghur,  supposed  by 
Prinsep  to  be  the  town  of  Junaghur,  q.  v. 

ASINUS,  the  Ass.  Much  cotifuaion  pre- 
vaila  aa  to  the  species  of  this  genus,  resulting 
apparently  from  naturalists  describing  them 
from  imperfect  skins  and  from  animals  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  of  different  sexes.  Two  Ti- 
betan wild  animals  are  enumerated,  the  Equua 
Kiang  of  Moorcroft  and  the  Equua  Hemioito 
of  authora,  as  found  generally  throughout  Ti- 
bet. But  Mr.  Hodgson,  states  that  there  ia 
no  species  of  wild  horee  in  Tibet  and  only  one 
species  of  wild  Ass,  the  ^*  Kiang**  which 
Moorcroft  named  the  Equus  kiang,  but  to 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  applied  two  namea,  viz., 
Asinus  equioidea,  and  Asinus  polyodon.  Mr. 
Bligh  retains  the  term  A.  equioides  as  the  wild 
Ass  or  the  Kiang  of  the  Tibetans  and  common 
on  the  plains  of  Tibet.  Dr.  Horsfield  considers 
As.  Kiai<g,  £q  :  Kiang  and  As.  Polyodon  to  be 
synonymous.  The  following  species  of  ihe  divi- 
sion Asinus,  as  defined  fov  Grav,  are  now 
likely  to  be  generally  acknowledged  :  — 

Atinus  Quagga,  The  Quagga  ia  obtained 
from  the  Cape  territories,  and  is  scarcely  found 
northward  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river  :  but 
still  in  great  herds  southward,  aesocinting  with 
the  white  tailed  Ghu,  aa  A.  Burcheliii  doea 
with  the  Brindled  Gnu,  and  both  with  ostriches 
(as  ill  Xenophon's  time  the  A.  hemippus  did  in 
Mesopotamia).  The  most  horse-like  in  struc- 
ture of  any ;  the  Hippotigris  Isa  bellinus  of 
Col.  C  H.  Smith  is  probably  founded  on  a 
Quagga  foal,  perhapa  not  very  exactly  repre- 
sented. Such  an  animal  as  this,  or  as  the 
*'  Isabelline  Zebra"  of  Levaillant  could  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  all  aubsequent  explorera 
of  South  Africa. 

Asinui  Burcheliii^  Oray,  (Kqtius  zebra  of 
Burcheil).  The  Damo,  or  original  Hippo- 
tigris of  the  ancients  and  also  the  original 
Zebra  of  Pigafetta  from  Congo  ;  but  unknown 
to  Buffon,  who  regarded  the  next,  or  Moun- 
tain Zebra,  and  the  Quagga  aa  the  two  sexes 
of  one  species,  denominated  by  him  the  Zt  bra 
(Hippotigris  Burcheliii  and  H.  antiquorum  of 
H.   Smith,)  extensively   diffused    over  Africa, 
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£ven  to   Abyniaia  and   io  Congo,  and  aoiiih- 
ward  to  the  Gariep  mer, 

A.  Ztbti^^  (Equus  moutaout,  BurehAll). 
The  Zebra  qli  anxlera  nomeiiclatuve,  or  (more 
distinotively)  ibo  moiUiUiii  Zebrn ;  Wild  Faard 
(Wild  Horse)  of  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South' 
Afric^.  A  chorpagh  mouotaiooer,  andl  known 
only  to  inhabit  South  Africa.  Also  tihe  dkmI; 
compktily  stripe^  of  any,  doirn  to  Ike  very 
hoofs. 

A.  Vuigam,  Gray  (E.  Aainus,  Z.)  The 
truQ  Onager,  Onagrua,  or  aboriginally  wild 
Ass,  Indtgenioi^u  to  North  £apt  Africa,  if 
not  also  to  the  Southern  parts  of  Arabia  and 
the  IsUnd  of  SJopoira.  ■ 

M.   Semippui,    £.   hemippuB,    Is,    St. — 
Hilaire  ;  E.  asinus  onager,  apud  Wagner.  The 
.  H4;nruoaus  or  Heaiippu^  of  the  uneients.     In- 
habiting the  deseita  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia* 

^<^  Oaog^,  .  (£.  aainna  onager,  Pallas). 
The.  iCoulan  or  Ghof^bur,  Inhabits  West 
Asia,  fr«m  iS""  N.  latitude  Southward  to  Per- 
sia, Beluohistan,  and  Western  India. 

A'  Semionna,  (£.  hemionus,  Pallas  s  £. 
^yang,  Moororoft ;  E.  polyodon,  Hodgson). 
The  Dshiggetai  or  Kyang*  Inhabiia  Tibet, 
and  thence  northward  through  tlte  Qobi  Desert 
into  Mongolia  and  Southern  Siberia. 

So  far  ae  koofrn  for  certain,  the  last  two,  A. 
onager  and  A.  hemionus  are  distinguishable  by 
shades  of  colour  only,  and  by  unimportant  dif- 
ferences in  the  relative  extension  of  different 
hues  and  markings.  The  A  hamar  of  Col.  C. 
H.  Smith  is  rejected,- as  having  been  founded 
on  insufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  animal.  It  is  highly  improbable,  also, 
that  other  wild  asinine  species  yet  remain  to 
be  distinguished. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above.  That  the 
true  Onager  and  Hemionus  of  ancient  writers 
were  unknown  to  Pallas,  who  has  assigned 
these  names  to  cognate  species  or  races  that 
were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans. 

That,  accordii^gly,  the  Koulan  of  N.  Asia 
is  not  the  true  Onager  or  aboriginal  Wild  Ass, 
but  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Ghor-Kbur. 
That  the  true  Onager,  or  wild  Ass,  is  not  an 
inhabitant  of  North  Asia,  but  of  the  North- 
East  of  Africa  and  the  Southern  part  of  Arabia. 

That  the  Koulan  and  tlie  Dshiggetai  or 
Kyang,  instead  of  being  strongly  distinguished 
apart,  bear  so  exceedingly  close  a  resemblance 
that  no  decided  specific  distinction  has  yet  been 
satisfactorily  pointed  out,  however  probable  it 
may  be  that  such  distinction  may  exiat.  Why, 
therefore,  the  one  should  be  popularly  styled, 
'*  wild  horse,'*  and  the  other  a  "  wild  AsS;,'*  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend.  Even  Pallas  terms 
the  D&luggettai  ''  un  Cbeval  sauvage,"  though 
describiug  il  as  **  ni  Chevnl  ni  Aue  ;"  while  the 
other   he   both  dtsiguatea  as  the  Ass  of  the 


steppes  and  as  the  *K)hoval«H  Anc^"  ompliiyifli^ 
the  word  '*  Ghoval"  in  ita  German  equtvalont 
evidently  in  the  aense  of  efimk  lGol«  Cheaney.* 
as  we  have  aeeo,  terms  4faa  Arabian  A.  hemip* 
pns  as  ''wild  Uovse/'  as .dkiingiiished fiona 
his  wild  Ass  of  South  Arabia.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  thai  the  Tague  application  of  thost  naiaes 
has  resulted  merely  from  the  oeftooriag. — (Jbfn 
Bliffh  ia^tke  Annals  and  Ma^muMe  t/  Jifalmnd 
Hietojy,  p.  25»-2&4.) 

It  has  iican  amppoaed  to  be  thewild  Aaaof 
the  Bunn  of  Gutch,  that  ia  alluded  Io  in  M^ 
'*  Who  has  sent  jont  the  wild  Asa  free  P  Or 
who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  Aae  ? 
Whose  house  I  have  made  in  the  wiklerneas^ 
and  the  barren  land  hie  dwellhig.  Ue  aooraeik 
the  multitude  of  the  city,  neitlier  jnsgardetk  he 
the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  jranf^eofthe 
mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he  aearchetli 
after  every  green  thillg.'^ 

The  Persians.  Tartars  and  ancient  Bomana  eat 
the  wildAss,  and  with  Roman  epicurea  a  haunch 
of  wildAss  roasted  was  a  lavonrite  dilh.Olearius 
affirms  that  he  saw  32  wild  Assea  slain  in  one 
day  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  faia  CburW  and 
that  the.  bodies  were  sent  to  the  royal  .kitehen 
at  Iw^tAxhVL.'-Hor^ldi  0(Ual^§u9^p.  18 1»  See 
Ass* 

ASINUS  EQUJOIDES.    See  Horse. 

ASINUS  hemionus.  Rttbmk  reUteaihat 
he  saw  in  the  solitudes  of  iartary  aaaes  that  so- 
eembled  mules^  and  he  probably  speaks  of  the 
animal  called  the  hemi*w,  which  Messrs.  Huo 
and  Gabet  often  met  with  in  numerous  lierda 
during  their  journfy  from  Pekin  to  Lha-ssa, 
through  the  Mongolian  steppes.— JTuc't  Chri»- 
iimiityi,  Vol.  /,  p.  225. 

ASINUS  ONAGER.     See  Gorkhar. 

ASINUS  POLYODON.    See  Horse. 

ASIR,  an  Arab  tribe,  of  whom  the  Berekedhe 
are  a  branch.  The  Berekede  iwe  said  to  alloir 
strangers  to  visit  their  wives,  like  the  Jakuri 
Uazara. 

ASIRGAR,  a  fort  in  Sandeah  :  on  a  seal 
found  there,  of  the  lOth  or  11th  century,  en- 
graved in  Sanserit»mention  ismadethat  the  Ri^jaa 
Aditya  Varma  and  lavaia  Yarma  were  married 
10  the  eldest  daughters  of  the  Qupta  race,  whioli 
may  be  that  of  the  Allahabad  inseripHona  and 
Kanouj  coins.  If  so,  the  Deva  Nagari  of  tlie 
inscription  would  confirm  the  belief  of  the 
Guptas  being  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  oeaturiep. 
The  Rajahs  were  probably  Princes  of  jikaiidesh. 
—CaL  A  9.  Jour.  Vol  K,  p.  482. 

ASKA,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  W  48'  £.  and 
L.  1 9""  35'  N.  It  is  in  the  district  of  Gaojan 
and  BUjrar  is  its  chief  product. 

ASIR-VADaM.    See  Hindoo. 

A8KALANDA«  a  town  mention^  by  the 
ancient  Arabic  writers,  has  been  supposed  to  b^ 
the  Alexandria  built  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Aci  sines  with  the   Indus.    But  it  was  al^o 
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4sailed  A»kaUada  Usa,  and  teems  to  be  ihfe 
Uchb  of  nodern  lines, — EllioL 

ASKELON  lies  to  tke  westward  of  the  road 
to  Gajuiy  and  near  the  sea.  It  was  once  a  satra- 
py of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  but  at  the 
present  day  is  without  a  single  inhabitant  with- 
ia  iis  walls.  Askeloo  was  taken  by  the  Crusa- 
^iacsy  who  strengthened  the  fortifications,  but 
it  was  subsequently  re-taken  by  Salah-ad-din, 
who  destroyed  the  worLs  made  by  the  christians 
— Ro6in»fm*8  Travelt^  Paleiiwe  and  Syria, 
roi   I.  p.  22. 

A8K0T,  A  town  in  India,  in  L.  80''  iO'  E. 
Md  L.  29°  45'  N. 

A8KHAR.  Abab.  Jatamaosi,  Lemon  Grass. 

ASLESHA.  Sams.  The  manaioDi  sign,  or 
aalerism  of  the  serpent,  called  also  Sarpa.  See 
Serpent, 

ASL-US-SUS.    A  RAB.  fj^yJ]  J^l  root  of 

Oiycy  nhim  glabra ;  Liqnoiioe- 

A8NA,  two  towns  in  India*  one  in  L.  36^ 
86'  E.  and  L.  t4''  36'  K.  the  other  in  L.  Sl^ 
ar  K  and  K  W  7'  N, 

AfiNAHA,  a  town  in  India  ki  L.  86''  10'  E. 
«iid  L.  32°  24'  N. 

ASN£A,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  Sr  10'  E. 
Md  L.  24""  2V  N. 

ASN££>  a  British  military  oantonment  in  the 
lower  Derajat. 

A80CA.    See  Aaoka. 

ASOF  JAU,  the  fir«t  of  the  ptesent  dynaa- 
Xy  of  Hyiierabad  in  the  Dekhan,  hence  the  titloi 
Asotf'-Jahi  of  the  dynasly.  The  ruler  in  1868 
bore  the  title  of  Asof  ttd  Dowlab.  Bee  Hp- 
dtrabad^ 

ASOF-aD-DOWLAH.  See  Jews.  Kalmuck. 

ASOGA.   Sans.    Uvaria  longirolia. 

A80J^  the  last  day  of  this  month  ushers  in 
the  hindu  winter  \eurd  rit).  On  this  day, 
nothing  but  white  vestments  and  silver  (ckandi) 
ornaments  are  worn,  in  honor  of  the  moon 
(Ckandra,)  who  gives  kis  name  to  the 
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Pale  and  eomnum  drad^ 


'  *Tweeii  nmn  and  maD.** 
An  intercalary  month  ia  the  mode  followed  by 
hiadna  to  adjust  the  animal  seasone,  their  or- 
dinary caloulations  being  by  Lunar  months, 
and  sttoh  afe  eaAled  Lunar*  Oa  the  Asoj  there 
is  a  procession  of  all  the  Bajpoot  cliiefs  to  the 
Chottgan  ;  and  oa  their  return ,  a  full  court  is 
hald  in  the  great  hall,  which  breaks  up  with 
*'eheiaanee  to  the  lamp"  (Jote  ka  moqfra^) 
whose  light  each  reverenoea.  When  the  can- 
dles are  lis  at  home  oa  this  day  every  Hajpoot, 
from  the  prince  to  the  owner  of  a  ''  skin 
(flioraa)  of  land,"  aeated  on  a  white  linen  cbth, 
shoald  aForsbip  his  tntelary  divinity,  and  feed 
the  prieata  with  sagar  and  milk.— iW«  Eh- 
tory  of  Rt^ttBtkam. 

ASOKA,  Sambg.  Tam.  la  the  aouth  of 
India,  Asok,  or  Aaoka  is  the  BBikte  of  the  Uva- 
ria or  Guatteria  kngifolia. 


ASOKA»  BiNsa  from  "  a"  not,  and  sak^ 
sorrow,  is  the  Jonesia  asoca  fiozb.  whiefa 
yields  a  heaatirul  flower  diversified  with  oranga^ 
scarlet  and  bright  yellow  tints  and  in  Linduism 
is  consecrated  to  Siva  ;  as  the  lotus  fkywer, 
called  Kamala  or  Padma,  la  sacred  to  Vishnu 
and  his  wife  Lakshmi ;  a  sweet  scented  jasmine 
(J.  undulatum)  to  Vishnu  and  Mariamma  the 
goddess  of  the  pariah  or  servile  race«  The  superb 
crimson  Ixora  bandhuca  ia  offered  at  the 
shrines  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  and  the  Nauclea 
cadamba  a  slately  tree,  yields  in  the  biuda 
belief  the  holiest  flower  in  India.  The  Aaoka 
is  one  of  the  mpst  beautiful  of  Indian 
trees.  Sir  W.  Jones  observes,  that  '  the  ve«> 
getable  world  scarcely  exhibits  a  richer  aight 
than  an  Asoka  tree  in  full  bloom.  It  is 
about  as  high  as  an  ordinary  cherry-treCi  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  beautifully  divewified 
with  tints  of  orange  scarlet,  of  pale  yellow,  and 
of  bright  orange,  which  form  a  variety  of  shades 
according  to  the  age  of  the  blossom.'  Ia 
spring,  it  bears  beautiful  red  blossoms.  The 
Asoka  is  sacred  to  Siva,  and  it  planted  near 
his  temple.  It  grows  abundantly  in  Ceylon. 
In  Hindu  poetry  diapariug  lovers  very  com* 
moiily  address  objects  of  nature,  clouds,  ele- 
phants, and  birds,  on  the  subject  of  their  lost  or 
absent  mistresses.  (See  the  Megha  duh^  the 
4th  Act  of  the  Vikramorvasl,  and  the  9th  Aot 
of  the  Malati  M'adhava.) 

In  some  places  in  India  it  is  more  esteemed 
than  at  others  The  women  baihe  in  some 
holy  streams  with  the  blossoms  floating  in 
it.  The  hindoos  say  that  the  contact  of 
the  stem  of  the  As  ka  trre  with  the  foot 
of  a  woman  of  superior  beauty,  ia  supposed  to 
make  it  blossom.  This  tree  is  often  alluded  to 
in  Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hin- 
doos, transliited  by  Mr.  Wilson,  In  the  *  Toy 
Cart,'  Maitreya  8a>s,  describing  a  garden— 
*'  And  here  the  Asoka  tree  with  its  rich  crimson 
blossom,  shines  like  a  young  warrior  baihed  iu 
the  sanguine  shower  of  the  furious  Ajj^ht."  Cap- 
tain D.  L.  Kichardson,  however,  (Flowers  and 
Flower  Gardens,  p,  189),  aays  that  the  flow-er 
is  small  and  yellow,  and  is  eaten  by  young 
Hindoo  women  as  a  medicine*  Voigt,  also,  say  a 
its  flowers  are  of  an  olive  yellow  colour  1  heae 
diflerenoes  as  to  the  coloar  of  the  flowers  urise 
from  their  changing  during  developement. 
Tliey  are  numerous  and  pxetty  large  and  are 
fragrant  during  the  night*  When  they  first  ex- 
pand, they  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour, 
gradually  changing  to  red,  forming  a  variety  of 
beautiful  shadea.  Coleman  says  that  men  and 
women  of  all  classes  ought  to  bathe,  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  in  aome  holy  stream,  especially  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  diink  water  with  buds  of  the 
Asoka  floathig  in  it.  Sita  is  said  to  have  been 
oonined  in  a  grove  of  it  while  in  captivity  by 
Bavana  :  other  relaters  say  she  was  confined  in 
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asoka. 


ASP  A. 


ft  pkee,  or  house,  called  kaoewM.^^Ooleman^s 
itytkology.  Lady  .  Fauikland^9  Chow-Chow. 
Moxb.  it.  218.  Bichardiofii  Flowers  and 
Flower  Gardens.  William't  Story  of  Nala, 
p.  117. 

ASOKA  the  first  king  of  Magadha,  was 
the  aon  of  Sisa  naga.  Sisunaga  waa  the  minis- 
ter and  military  chief  of  the  Maurya  family, 
the  four  sovereigns  of  which  family  were  all 
parricides.  Sisunnga  slew  the  last  qf  the  Mau- 
rya, and  he  and  his  son,  Asoka  the  1st,  formed 
the  second  Chetrya'  dynasty.  Asoka's  mother 
had  been  head  of  the  dancers  of  a  king  of 
Likha?i,  at  Vaisali  and  subsequently  became 
his  wife.  The  Brahmans  gave  to  Asoka  I, 
alone,  the  name  of  Kaka- Varna,  or  raren  blacky 
owing  to  their  hatred  of  Asoka  II,  who  so  great- 
ly patronised  bnddhists. — Biimen  Hi.  542. 

ASOKA  II.  grandson  of  Chandra  Gupta, 
began  to  reign  B.  C.  255<6,  and  for  the  next 
few  years,  he  was  styled  the  ^'  Furious."  Im- 
mediately on  his  father's  demise,  he  seized  the 
government  and  gave  orders  for  the  slaughter 
of  all  his  brothers  save  Tishya,  who  was  born  of 
the  same  mother,  and  immediately  applied  his 
"whole  energies  to  the  achievement  of  military 
glory.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years,  he 
reduced  the  whole  of  northern  India  from  the 
mountains  of  Kashmir  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nerbudd»,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  but  afterwards  became  a 
convert  to  the  buddhist  religion.  His  con- 
version occurred  B.  C.  251-2,  and  thencefor- 
ward, he  was  known  as  the  pious  :  but  in  his 
conversion  he  carried  his  fiery  character  into 
his  new  faith,  and  in  four  years,  compelled  the 
whole  of  Northern  India  from  the  mountains 
of  Kashmir  to  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  and 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  rec^ive  his  own  buddhist  views. 
He  distributed  throughout  the  chief  cities  of 
India,  the  relics  of  Sakya,  which  had  been 
eollected  by  Ajatasatra  and  deposited  in  one 
large  stupa  at  Kajagriha,  and  he  erected  a  great 
number  of  vehara  or  buddhist  monasteries. 
He  also  issued  numerous  edicts,  which  he  en- 
graved on  massive  rocks  and  stone  pillars,  or 
column^,  evidently  in  imitation  of  Egyptian 
obelises,  in  which  buddhist  doctrines  are  ear- 
nestly inculcated.  The  oldest  of  these  are 
found  at  Dhauli  in  Kutack  ;  at  Gifnar  in 
Guzerat  and  at  Kapurriigiri  near  Peshawar, 
and  in  all  these,  he  styles  himself  Priyadarai, 
"  the  beloved  of  the  Devas."  Professor  Wilson, 
however,  doubts  this  idfutity  of  Asoka  wiih  the 
Priysdarsi  who  published  the  edict.  The  name 
is  also  read  Piyadasi  or  Loving  minded.  Asoka 
defeated  Antiochus  and  graved  in  the  Pracrita 
an  account  of  his  victory  on  certain  rocks. 
After  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  B.  C*  255-6, 
he  was  crowned  in  Pateliputra,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  before  Christ,  253-3,  after 


which  he  reigned  thirty  'Scyen  years.  After  hit 
installation,  when  he  openly  seceded  from  the 
brahmanical  to  the  buddhist  religion  ;  his  oon- 
version  seems  to  htive  been  effected  by  the  son . 
of  his  brother  whom  he  had  murdered.  In  his 
zeal  he  erected  84,000  buddhist  sanctuaries 
or  Chaitya,  partly  temples  end  partly  tumuli, 
called  Bthupa  or  Topes,  which  to  the  present 
day  continue  to  be  the  greatest  monuments  of 
the  buddhism  of  Central  and  Western  Indis 
and  Hindtstan.  In  B.  C.  246,  he  held  a 
third  buddhist  council  at  Pataliputra  (Palim- 
brotlta.)  In  his  rescript  to  the  council  he 
mentions  a .  collection  ,  of  several  hymns  or 
gatha,  of  Buddha,  as  also  of  Aphorisms.  Asoka 
died  B.  C.  222,  after  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign  of  forty-one  years.  The  Asoka  era  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  B.  C  250,  probably 
dating  from  Asoka  I. 

Asoka  II  was  contemporary  of  Seleucus 
Nicator.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  rulers 
in  Egypt,  Cyrene.  Byria  and  Macedonia.  Us 
was  to  buddhism,  what  Constairtine  was  to 
Christianity.  Asoka  II  remoyed  the  loyal  re- 
sidence from  Bajagriha  in  the  South  to  Patali- 
putra, and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Bhadrasena,  and  his  nine  brothers  in  sucoessioo. 
Immediately  after  his  death,  the  Magadha  domi- 
nions were  broken  up  and  anarchy  followed. — 
Bunun  Hi.  544  ;  Thomat*  Frtniep*s  Indian 
Jniiquiiiet.  Cunntngham! i  BhHsa  Topes,  Bum- 
sen  Hi.  542.  See  Cyclopaedia  of  India,  arti- 
cles, Budiiha  ;  India  822,  86S  ;  luseriptions 
873,  88S,  391  ;  Junaghar ;  Kabul  437  ;  Ku- 
mala  ;  Lat. 

A80KAM,  Tel.  ^^to.  Guatteria  longi- 

folia,  WalL—W.  and  A.U\  1c.  1.— Uvaria 
lougif.  E^  ii.  664.  Tiiis  name  is  everywhere 
applied  to  Guatteria  longifolia  in  the  south 
where  the  true  Jonesia  asoka  is  rarely  seen* 
Bee  Asoka. 

ASP.   Boten.   Abab.    Peten.   Heb.     . 

The  Asp  is  mentioned  ia  Deut :  xxx.  83. 
Job  XX.  14-16:  Ps.  Iviii.  4:  xci.  13,  and 
laaiah  xi.  8,  but  though  supposed  to  be  some 
kind  of  serpent,  naturalists  have  not  de- 
termined the  particular  reptile  alluded  to.  '1  he 
word  is  probably  very  ancient,  and  is  poaaiblj 
the  "  Oub"  serpent  worshipped  in  Chsldaea 
and  £gypt,  and  obion  is  said  to  be  still  uaed 
in  £gypt  as  Afa  and  Afi  is  in  Arabia,  to  desig- 
nate a  snake,  and  the  Greek  term  o^^  is  the 
same.  Perhaps  the  English  Oaf  and  Scotch 
Ouf,  are  also  connected.     See  Serpent. 

AS  PA,  was  the  ancient  Persian  name  for 
horse,  (in  the  modern  Persian  it  is  Asp)  and  in 
the  Scythian  names  Aapabata,  Aspakara,  antl 
Asparatha,  we  recognise  the  tame  element* 
Even  the  name  of  the  Aspasian  mountains, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  8cy>hia,  indicates  a  simi- 
lar origin.     Muller*i  Leilures,  p.  231* 
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ASPARAGUS  BEAN. 


ASPHALITE. 


ASPALATHUM  W00p,i8iuppo»ed<opro- 
ceed  from  the  Aquilaria  in  a  state  of  decom- 
poaitjoo^  but  of  ibis  nothing  ia  knows  with 
.  cortMnty.  Kbodes  wood  (ConTolrnlaceaB)  baa 
•^  been  eailed  ''  Aapalath."— O'jSiiaii^/iiiexajf, 
pmge  314. 

ASPALATHUS  TNDICtJS,  Link.  Syn. 
of  ladigofera  a8paIatlioidea.-^FflA/. 

ASPARAGUS,  of  this  genus  of  the  Liliacese, 
Boxbnrgh  (ii.  150)  mentions  five  species  but 
Voigt  (674)  gives  a  list  of  eleven,  viz.  : — 

A.  iEthiopicus.  Linn.  A.  iancens.     Thdnb. 

A.  Asiaiictts...      ,,  A.  adseeiidens.  Koxb. 

A.  aeerosas...  Boxb.  A    officinalis.     Link* 

A.  Capensia...  Linn.  A.  racemosus. 
A.  eurillus  ...  BucH.  Willd. 

A.  fialcatua...    Linn.  A.  soandens.  Tbunb. 

A8PABAGU3  ACEROSUS.  RoiB-  Sheet- 
tei-tet,  Bnrm.  A  chitrmin^  shrub,  a  native  of 
tbc  interior  of  Bengal  and  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
Tinees,  which  produces  a  passable!  pubstitnte  for 
the  Enfflish  vegetable,  to  which,  however, 
it  is  mnch  inferior.  It  bears  a  sweet-smelliiig 
flower,  and  is  deserving  of  cultivation  as  an 
ornamental  plant. —  Mason,  Rosl.  it,  160. 

ASPATI,  An  emperor  is  called  the  Aspati, 
ineanin?  perhaps  Aswapati,  •  lord  of  steeds.' — 
ToeTs  BajMikan,  Vol.  it.  p. 

ASPARAGUS  ADSCENDEN&    HoxL 

Syn. 

Asparagns  sarmentosns.      WillS. 
linear  leaved  Aa- 


Cfciimbroy  Aapar- 

agos     

Siiffiud-musli    ... 


Eno. 


...      DUK. 

.     ...  Hind. 

ow  Labobx. 

...   Hind. 

or  Lahobb. 


SafedmoBli.HiND.  obDuk. 

ShtaWari ,  MAtAT. 

Shadaveli Malbal. 

Shatawi   „ 

Sheta-viirri tSANs. 

TaDnir-vittatig  Ke- 

lanjga     Tab. 

'Ralla-ghadda    ...    Tbl. 
Challa  ghadda   ...        „ 

A  climbing  slimb,  found  in  Robilcund,  Tra-. 
▼aneora  and  the  Peninsnla.  The  root,  which 
is  long,  white,  and  fleshy,  is  bruised  and 
soaked  in  water,  and  the  latter,  if  drunk,  is 
aaid  by  the  natives  to  be  a  remedy  in  pre- 
venting siiiall-pox  from  running  into  the  con- 
fluent kind.  In  Ceylon,  the  root  is  mixed 
witli  miik  and  eaten  (Mtul)  and  by  the  Chi* 
Bese,  it  is  made  into  a  preserve^  find  also  can- 
died. Dr.  Honigberger,  (p.  237,)  says  iliat  the 
Btalka,  he  procured  at  the  bazaar  at  Lahore, 
were  aa  lone  as  a  finger,  and  as  thick  as  a 
qufil,  rather  Bpiral  and  longitudinnlly  indent- 
ed, of  a  homy  yellow  semi-transparent  appear- 
anoe,  of  a  mucilaginous,  sweet  and  astringent 
tas'e.  They  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  salep 
and  in  native  medicine  and  in  China  are  can- 
died and  used  as  a  preserve — i?o^^.  ii.  153. 
Hamsb.  p.  «87.  Foifft,  674.  Ifo^,  735. 

ASPARAGUS  BEAN.  See  Dolichos 
Sinensis. 


ASPARAGUS  OFPiOINALIS. 

•..  ABAB^fNakdoun... 
Akar  parsi 
Margeeah... 
MsxHshobah 


...Hnvo, 

...BdALAT. 
...PBE8« 


MarcboobehM« 
Teramja... 
Common    Aspara- 
gus .   •  ,  , £noi 

Halyoon...  Ajlab.  Hind. 

In  India  as  in  Europe)  this  is  found  only  in  a 
enltivated  state.  Itip,  remarks  Mr.  Jaffrev,  a  very 
delicate  vegetable,  raised  from  seed,  takes  four 
years  to  come  to  a  proper  size  for  the  table,  and 
ought  not  to  be  eaten  before  the  fnurth  year ;  the 
seedlings,  when  one  year  old,  should  be  planted 
inwellpreparedbeds  raised  three  inches  above  the 
surrounding  level ;  three  years  after  being  trans- 
planted they  will  produce  a  crop  if  the  beds  have 
been  annually  top  cjresstfd  with  flecayed  leaves 
and  manure.     A  little  salt  sprinkled  over  the 
beds  6nce  a  year  during  the  rains,  ^  will  be 
useful   to  the  plants.     It   is   a  very   expen- 
sive  vegetable   to    grow  in   any    country. — 
Joffery,    Dr.  Honigberger  mentions  that  the 
hakinas  use  the  seeds  in  debility  of  the  stomach, 
in  liver,  spleen  and  renal  disorders ;  they  also 
attribute  lo  them  diuretic  and  aphrodisiac  pro- 
perties.    They  believe  that  the   cultivated  is 
more  effective  than  the  wild  plant.     'I  he  coun- 
try asparagus  or  country  grefns  of  the  British 
in    India,   are  the  stalks   of  the  Amaranthus 
oleraoeus.- i?«»a?.   %%.  ]50.      Voigt,  674.  Beg 
735.   Bonxghirg€r,  237.  Jopey'%  Bints.  Bod 

ASPARAGUS  RACEMOSUS.     "Willde, 
Seeth-midi      ...    Bbno.  I  Ohalla  .       Tjh, 

Bind.    T'sllagaddftlu  '" 
^^*v     Pilli.p?chara 


Sada-bori 

Akar-parai  ...Malay. 

Wari  ,.  Malbal. 

SatamnlU  ...     Sans. 


PiHitoga 
8atavari 


A  shrubby  climbing  plant  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  India  and  of  Ceylon,  its  flowers  appear 
in  the  cold  season,  and  perfume  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance  with*  their  delightful  fra- 
grance ;  root  used  medicinally.— i?oa?d.  %%,  152. 

ASPAWUN,  a  town  in  India  in  Lon«^  76* 
24'E.  andLat.  24«^  80' N.  °" 

ASPEN  TREES  occur  in  Japan. 

ASPERGILLUM,  a  curious  genus  of  Mol- 
luscs, some  of  which  are  found  in  Indian  Seas. 
A-  Javanum  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  A.  vagi- 
niferuro,  in  the  Red  Sea.     See  Tabicolidm.     . 

ASPHALTE.    Ekq. 


Hajar  Ul  Musa  ...  Abab- 
Bi  tarn  en  ...    £ko. 

Compact  „  ...  „ 
Jews  Jailch  ...  ^ 
Mineral  „ 
Maltha 

The    British    nanie 


Aaphaltnm         ...    Lat. 

Aaphaltii  mPersicumli  at. 
„      Panjabinum    „ 
n      Selajit    ...      „ 

Momai  ...  Pjrs. 

Aspbalto  ...  Port. 

for  this   substance   ia 


derived  from  the  Lake  Asphaltit'es,  and  the 
substance  is  found  in  several  countries, 
but  the  term  is  'also  applied  to  a  compound 
made  from  the  natural  product  mixed  with 
other  matters.    It  ii»  found   on  the  surface 
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ASPIDIUX. 


ASROKNI?, 


of  Tolcaiio  productions  ;  and  floating  on  the  As- 
phaliic  Lake  or  Dead  Sea  in  Syria.  It  ia  alao 
found  near  ancient  Babylon,  and  it  ia  auppoaed 
that  the  cement  used  for  the  walls  of  that  city 
a&  also,  for  the  temple  of  Solomon,  was  a  pre- 
paration of  Asphalte,  and  Herodotus  mentions 
jthal  it  was  heated  and  mixed  with  reeds  and  so 
used.  It  is  supposed  to  he  the  substance  trans- 
lated in  the  Bible  as  pitch  and  to  have  been 
used  by  Noah  to  ooai  or  pay  the  ark  and  by  the 
mother  of  Moses  to  ooat  the  yessel  in  which  he 
was  laid  afloat,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  substance 
known  in  central  Asia  and  in  the  north  of  Per- 
sia under  the  name  of  Homiai.  At  one  time, 
Asphalte  oompoeition  was  overlauded  as  a 
roofing  and  paving  material,  and  in  consequence 
800U  fell  into  unmerited  neglect.  Where 
damp  has  to  be  resisted,  it  is  useful,  it  is 
found  impervious  to  wet,  white  ants  or  ver- 
min, and  as  it  does  not  vegetate,  rot  or  decay, 
it  is  superior  to  wood,  or  mortar  as  a  flooring 
material.  Dr.  Honigberger  (p.  338  and  239) 
writing  of  the  Persian  Momia— SMys  that 
it  is  a  certain  speeifle  in  fractured  bones,  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  osteocoUa.  It  is  a  solid,  hard, 
httavy,  black,  glittenian  mass  without  any  parti- 
cular odor.  The  genoitie  is  but  seldom  to  bo  met 
with  eveu  in  Persia  itaelf,  the  place  of  its  origin, 
for  the  king  of  Persia  is  reported  to  colleet  the 
whole  product  yearly  and  to  inclose  it  in  small 
silver  boxes,  which  are  distribut«'d  as  presents  to 
his  family  and  friends.  In  all  Eastern  bazars 
may  be  found  under  the  name  of  Persinn  Mum- 
iai,  a  oompound  resembling  the  genuine  in  ap- 
pearance. According  to  Dr.  Seligmann,  Mum,  in 
Persian,  signifies  wax,  lai  or  Ajin  is  the  name  of 
the  village  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  spring 
of  water  containing  Muroiai  or  Mumiajin  is 
found  The  Mumiai  was  discovered  in  the  time 
of  Feridun.  He  also,  says  that  the  /^iphaUum 
SelajUf  Afphaltum  Pufijshinum  or  Punjab  As- 
phnlte,  is  att  officinal  article  at  Lahore,  brou)&ht 
from  the  kills.  The  hakims  and  hindoo  doc- 
tors use  it  instead  of  the  Persian  Mumiai  in 
cases  occurring  from  exierior  violence. — Hanig* 
Urg9r,  p.  2S8-9.  Single^  t.  150.  J^ool^s  Sia- 
tutics  (^  Commerce,  p«  1 4. 

ASPHOTA.  Bem6«  Jasminum  sambae. 
Jasmine. 

ASPIDIOT  SHIELDED  SAUfilAN.  8ee 
Crocodilidm. 

ASPIDISTRA,  Kbb.,  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Smilacese,  of  which  A.  lurida,  Ksa  and  A. 
punotatii,  Lindlfy,  occur  in  China. — Faiift. 

ASPIDIUM,  LiNMJEua.  Of  this  genua  of 
ferns  of  the  order  Pulypodisces,  several  spe- 
cies are  known  in-  India,  the  A*  splendens, 
and  parasiticum,  described  by  Kr.  Graham, 
the  unitum  and  flaxelJiferum,  in  Voigt's  Ca- 
talo;rue  ;  and  Dt,  Hooker  mentions  that  both 
in  Sikkim   and   Nepal   the  watery  tubers  of 


an  Aipidium  are  abundantly  eaten  ••^ife#Aer« 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  i.  p  292.   Voi^.  734. 

ASPIDIUM  BABOMETZ.  the  Tartarian 
lamb^  so  enthusiastically  described  by  Day  wist 
in  his  Botatiie  garden,  has  lon^;  been,  celebratodl 
in  China.  The  ingenuity  of  Chinese  gardenerSf 
taking  advantage  t>f  the  uatural  habits  of  the 
plant,  form  it  into  a  shape  resembling  a  sbecy 
or  other,  object.*— ^»/^'a»i'«  Middle  Siugdfim^ 
p.  275. 

A8PID0CARTA  UVIFERA,  JST  et.  TJ. 
This  interesting  plant  is  one  of  the  Menisper- 
macem.  It  b  a  native  of  8ikktm«  whore  it  is 
found  at  elevationa  of  iOOO  to  5,000  fast.    B^ 

ASPLENIUBI^  a  genus  of  the  PoIypodL- 
aeern.  A.  nidus.  Linn,  is  a  native  of  Amboyna, . 

ANASPHENIUM^  a  pkut  of  Kaghan,  ia 
there  called  *^  Kaiji.''— Toi^^.  ClegkorM. 

ASPOBE,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  T?""  49 
E.  andL.  25^  15'N. 

ASB.  Arab  Pers.  Hind.  Noontide^  a  timo 
of  mahomedah  prayer.  Owing  to  themahomeUao 
divisions  of  time,  into  watches  of  the  day,  and 
night, apportioning  the  whole  <iay  and  the  whoU 
night  into  stated  watches,  all  the  periods  of  ibfi 
day  change  with  the  varying  length  of  the  lime 
that  the  sun  is  above  the  borizion,  the  Asr  oip 
noon  day  watch  excepted,  it  being  alwagrs  when 
the  sun  is  at  the  meridian. 

ASB  A  MA*  Sa.no.  In  hinduism,  the  foortk 
or  mendicant  stage  of  \\t%  in  which  the  hindu 
should  enter  afier  pasting  through  the  previous 
stages  of  student^  householder  and  hermjt.  It 
is  a  name  borne  by  the  D^indi  sect.  See  Daadi* 

ASKAYA^  in  the  buddhism  of  Ceylon^  foom 
modes  of  evils,  so  called. — Hyder*^  EaUerm 
Jftmachism,  p,  434. 

ASBESSAR,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  86*^ 
14'  E.  and  L,  20«  26*  N. 

ASROENE,  oolled  also  8arug,  towards 
which  Terah,  father  of  Al^aham  journeyed  in 
his  route  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea  towafds 
Uoraa  (Kaira)  on  his  way  to  Canaan-  Sos 
Terah, 

ASS. 


Chamar           ...        Ab.  | 

Chamor    ... 

Hen. 

Khamar           ...          „ 

Qadda      ... 

HCND« 

Hamar              ..          ^ 

Hymar 

Toftiu 

Donkey           ...      En«. 

Kalda      ... 

Tam« 

Jack  or  Jenny  Ass       „ 

Gardhi     .•• 

Tm^ 

iEhmire          ...  Ethiop. 

Four  species  of  the  Ass  besides  three  of  Zebraf 
have  been  described  by  naturalists*  but  th^ 
domesticated  Ass  is  descendea  from  the  Asinua 
tociiiopus  of  Abyssinia.  In  Syria,  are  four  domes- 
tic breeds,  a  light  graceful  animal,  with  a  plea^ 
sant  action  used  by  ladies ;  an  Arab  breed  kept 
for  the  saddle ;  a  stouter  animal  for  ploughinn^ 
and  other  purposes,  and  the  large  Damascus 
breed,  with  a  peculiarly  long  body  and  ears.  The 
Ass  can  with  ease  be  greatly  improved  in  size 
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and  atrengtb.  The  Ass  is  occasionally  striped 
or  barred  as  in  the  parent  form  A.  tceniopus  : 
that  on  the  shoulder  is  the  roost  constant,  some- 
times  even  triple  baned,  but  bars  also  occur 
on  the  le^ss*  Albino  Asses^  are.  occasionally 
seen.  (Darwin  p.  63,  AnimaU  and  PlanU).  A 
notice  of  the  Ass  tribe  has  been  given  under  the 
generic  term  Asiims,  with  the  species  pertaining 
to  that  genus,  llie  common  Ass  now  found 
in  all  countries  has  been  domesticsted  froni  an- 
cient times.  It  is  a  pRtient,  steady  goinfr,  sure 
footed  beast  of  burden,  and  easy  tempered.  In 
ancient  Jerusalem  the  Ass  was  the  favourite 
pony  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  priests. 
Deborah  describes  the  greatest  men  in  Israel 
as  those  who  rode  on  white  Asses,  and  we  are 
told  that  Abdona,  a  Judge  of  Israel,  had  forty 
sons  and  thirty  grandsons  who  rode  on  seventy 
aaaea.  fievertheless  the  Israelites  considered  the 
ass  unclean,  and  to  yoke  an  ass  with  an  ox  in 
the  same  team,  was  an  offence  against  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  ancient  Egyptians  even  en- 
tertained a  fierce  hatred  towards  the  ass  and 
regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of  all  kinds  of  misfor- 
tune. They  were  the  first  to  eymbolize  a  stupid 
person  by  the  head  and  ears  of  an  ass.  The 
Ass  has  a  large  head  and  a  large  body  on  very 
slim  and  somewhat  short  legs,  unsuited  there- 
fore to  move  rapidly.  Its  hoof  has  exceedingly 
sharp  rims  with  a  hollow  in  its  centre,  to  fit  it 
for  travelling  on  slippery  ground  and  for  ascend- 
ing the  precipitous  sides  of  hills.  The  Ass  is  a 
beast  of  burden  for  the  mountain  as  the  camel 
is  for  the  sandy  desert,  the  elephant  for  the 
jangle  and  the  horse  for  the  level  plain.  He 
win  carry  a  reasoi^ble  burden  without  a 
murmer,  and  he  v  '  drudge  on  for  miles  over 
the  rought:9l  roa^^jt  ^ticntly  and  steadily,  with- 
I  out  showing  any^  ^.  bs  of  fatigue.  {All  the  Tear 
Rimnd,  \Wi  Sepltmber  1864.)  There  are  two 
sorts  of  asses  in  Arabia,  Niebuhr  mentions  the 
f  sandier  or  lazy  ass,  as  little  esteemed  there  as  in 
|/.  £iirope  ;  and  a  larger  and  high  spirited  breed, 
^jnuch  valued  and  sold  at  a  high  price  and 
'JJ'he  thought  them  fitter  for  a  journey  than 
horses  arc.  {Niebuhr^e  Travels,  Vol,  it,  p,  804.) 
In  Oman  they  are  large,  well  made,  and  en- 
dnre  great  fatigue.  The  Arabs  take  consider- 
able care  of  them  ;  and  some  of  the  better  kind 
fetch  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars.  Those  which 
traverse  the  Jabel  Akhdar,  in  point  of  size, 
slardineas,  and  sureness  of  step,  are  almost 
equal  to  mules,  crossing  the  most  difficult 
liaises,  over  a  smooth  limestone  rock»  without 
a  single  false  step.  A  great  many  asses  are 
shipped 'from  Oman  to  the  Eastern  ports  of 
Persia,  and  also  to  the  Isle  of  France,  where 
they  are  highly  valoed.  Some  seen  by  Buxton 
flit  339)  resembled  mules  in  size  and  speed. 
He  considers  that  Pliny  is  certainly  right;  about 
tUs  usefnl  quadruped  and  its  congene^Vs,  the 
Zebfa  and  the  wild  ass^   in  describing  it  as 


''  animal  frigoris  maximcr  /oopatiens,^^  for  he 
says  that  it  degenerates  in  cold  regions,  unless 
as  in  Afghanistan  and  Parbary,  there  be  a 
long,  hot,  and  dry  summer.  Aden,  Cutch,  and 
Baghdad  have  fine  breeds,  whereas  those  of 
Indie  and  South-Easteni  Africa  are  poor  and 
weak.  The  best  and  the  highest-priced  come 
from  the  Afaghrib,  and  second  to  them  ranks 
the  Egyptian  race.  At  Meccah  careful  feed- 
ing and  kind  usage  transform  the  dull  slave 
into  an  active  and  symmetrical  friend  of  man  : 
he  knows  his  owner's  kind  voice,  and  if  one  of 
the  two  fast,  it  is  generally  the  biped.  The 
asses  of  the  Holy  City  are  tall  and  plump, 
with  sleek  coats,  generally  ash  or  grey-colour- 
ed, the  eyes  of  deer,  heads  gracefully  carried, 
an  ambling  gait,  and  extremely  sure-footed. 
They  are  equal  to  great  fatigue,  and  the  stal- 
lions have  been  kuown,  in  their  ferocity,  to 
kill  the  groom.  The  price  varies  from  25  to 
150  dollars. — Burton* a  Pilgrimage  to  Meccah^ 
Vol.  Hi,  p.  839.  A II  The  Year  Rounds  Seplem^ 
6er  1864.  Tlayifair'e  Yemen.  Niebukr'e  Travels, 
ii.  204.     See  Asinus. 

ASSALIA  SEED,  in  Marathi  and  Guarati 
(Aleevaj — Lepidium  sativum. 

ASSAM,  a  great  valley  strefching  from  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  North-East, 
towards  China.  It  is  the  ancient  Kamrup, 
and  its  history  ('  Assam  Buranji*)  by  Huli- 
ram  Dhaiki>al  Phukan,  of  Gohati,  who,  after 
bringing  down  the  genealogies  to  tne  Ksha- 
triya  dynasty  of  Dravir  (Dharmapala)  says  he 
invited  brahmins  from  Gaur  to  his  court,  north 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  gives  the  following  dynas- 
ties: 

a.  Brahmaputra  dynasty,  reigned  240  years. 
After  A.  D.  1478,  Assam  was  divided  into 
twelve  petty  stales,  and  in  1498,  was  invaded 
by  Dulal  Ghazi,  son  of  Hoossain  Shah. 

6,  The  Indrayansa  (tndu)  dynasty  reigned 
from  A.  D.  1330  to  1780,  with  the  interregnum 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  Hoossain  Shafa^ 
Chukapa,  became  independent  in  1230,  and 
spread  conquests  and  was  named  Asama  (un- 
equalled), hence  Assam.  The  language  spoken, 
the  Assamese,  is  almost  or  identically  the  same 
as  the  Bengali.— -FnasqD'a  JniiquUies  by  Tho- 
mas, p.  273.  This  long  valley  runs  from  the  east- 
ern side  of  Bengal  proper  from  the  90^  of  east 
longitude  in  a  north-easterly  direction  as  far  as 
the  Mishmee  hills  in  longitude  97°  east.  The 
valley  is  about  60  miles  in  breath  and  350  milaa 
long,  and  has  the  river  Brahmaputra  running 
through  its  centre*  It  is^  in  fact,  the  valley  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  and  is  now  called  Lower  and 
Upper  Assam,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mishmee,  Aboor  and  Meeree  hills  and,  on 
the  south,  has  the  Naga,  Cossya  and  Garrow 
hills.  Assam  in  ancient  times  was  of  the  bud- 
dhist  faith,  the  braminical  religion  was  intro- 
duced about  A. D.  JS.  In  all  Assam  there  are  983 
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Monzzalis,  containyig,  4,006,610  Begahs,  the 
rental  of  rice  land  is  1«.  lOd.  an  acre  and  U, 
Qd.  for  all  other  kinds.  The  whole  of  Assam, 
omitting  the  permanently  settled  district  of 
Goalpara,  pays  only  £100,000  of  land  revenue. 

The  whole  population  from  the  baby  at  the  l  itie  Jtsranmaputra  nownere  preseaia  any  re- 
breast  to  the  very  few  old  men  use  opium,  and  markable  contraction  of  its  bed,  and  the  only 
in  1864-5  the  population  consumed  J6U3,5 48  {  rapid  of  importance  is   situated   fifteen   miles 

i>     „r -n^r^..^  4Ua  {nAiii>amna  nf  tht*     hAlnw    lift    p.nndiienne    with    the  "Dihowar.      The 


Goalpara  for  a  mean  length,  exclusive  of  its^ 
numerous  small  curves,  of  more  tban  400  miles. 
The  entire  surface  of  Assnm  presents  a  gentle 
uniform  slope,  wiih  a  few  isolated  granite  hiils^ 
sometimes  of  no  considerable  mean  elevation. 
The  Brahmaputra   nowhere   presents   any   re- 

l-_l-l_    L t!- _    ^f     Zl^    I I        1    Al-_     -_1._ 


worth  of  opium.     Before  the  incursions  of  the 
Burmese,  Assam  had  its  roads,  bridges,  cities  and 
civilization,  but  under  British  rule  it  has  fallen 
off.  Assam,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districte  in 
India,  the  mahomedans  found  its  people  hardy 
and  courageous  in  Upper  Assam,-  but  towards 
the  middle  of  the  19  century  they  had  become 
apathetic  and  unambitious,   though   those  of 
Kamroop  were  less  so.    But  the  Assamese  were 
to  the  mahomedans  what  the  Numidians  and 
Mauritanians  were  to  the  Komans,  a  genus  m- 
superabUe  bello.  The  British  drove  the  Burmese 
from  it  in  1824,  and  annexed  it  on  31st  July 
1829.     The  first  Treaty  with  any  of  the  Assam 
chiefs   was    a  commercial  agreement  made  in 
1783,  with  Rajah   Surgy  Deo.     But  Govern- 
ment  never  ratified  or   published  it,   on   the 
ground  that   the  Rajah's  government  was  not 
sufficiently   strong  to   ensure   its   observance. 
The  country  subsequently  relapsed  into  anarchy 
and  fell  under  the  Burmese.    It  was  invaded  by 
the  British  when  the   first  Burmese  war  broke 
out,  and  the  province  was  annexed  to  Bniish 
India.   In  1833,   Upper  Assam  was  granted  to 
Rajah   Poorunder  Sing,  with  whom   a  Treaty 
was  made.    The  principal  tribes  on  the  frontier 
of  Upper  Assam  are  the  Muttock,  the  Khampti, 
and  the  Singpho.   The  Bur  Senaputtee  or  chief 
of  the  Muttock  entered  into  an  engagement,  in 
May    1826,    whereby   he    acknowledi^ed    the 
supremacy  of  the  British,  and  bound  himself 
to  aupply   300  soldiers  in  time  of  war.    The 
management  of  the  country  was  left  in  his  own 
hands,  except  as   regards  capital  offences.     In 
January  1835,  the  oblij;ation  to  supply  troops 
was  commuted  to  a  money  payment  of  Rupees 
1  800  a  year.  In  1826,  similar  agreements  were 
m'ade  with  the  Khampti  chief  of  Suddeya,  but 
in  1839  theyattacked  the  town  of  Suddeya,  and 
many  persons,  as  also  Colonel  White,  the  Poli- 
tical Agent,  was  slain.     Agreements  were  also 
made  in  May  1836  with  the  S'wgphoos,    These 
tribes  were  implicated  in  the  Kkamptee  rising 
in  1839,  but  they  were  allowed  to  surrender 
under  conditions.  Many   of  the  Singphoo  clans 
have  become  extinct,   and  the  main  body  have 
left  Assam  for  Hookong,   in    Upper  Burmah. 
(Aikhison'a  Treaties,  ^c,  page,  127.)  Through- 
out  its  whole  breadth,  from  the  Khassia  and 
Naga  hiHs   up    to  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Himalaya,  this  valley  was  formerly  the  basin  of 
a  fresh-water  lake,  and  is  now  drained    by 
the    Brahmaputra.  This    mighty   river    runs 
through   the  country  from   Brahmakund   to 


below   its   confiuence  with  the  Dihong.     The 
level  of  the  Brahmaputra  at  Sadia  is  210  feet. 
A  little  to  the  south  of  the  entrance  of  theTista 
begins  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  streano. 
branches  off    in  the    shape   of  a  delta,   and 
shortly  joins  that  of  the  Ganges.     The  ebb  and 
flood  of  the  tide  extend  in  the  season  when 
the    river  is   low,    upwards   beyond    Dncca; 
the  fall  from  Sadia  to  the  delta  consequently 
amounting  to  half  a  foot  per  mile.     Sadia  is 
situated  near  the  spot  where  the  most  consider- 
able of  its  affluents  join  the  Brahmaputra,  viz. 
the  Dihong  (a  river  identical  with  the  Tibetan 
Zambu)  into  which,  before  its  confluence  with 
the  Brahmaputra,    flows    the    Dihong.    The 
Brahmakund  is  a  very  deep  basin-shaped  en- 
largement of  the  river,  just  before  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  to  descend  into  the  plains 
of  Assam.   The  velocity  of  the  current,  which, 
both  above  and  below  the  Brahmakund  is  very 
great,  sufi'ers  a  great  diminution  at  this  point. 
I'he  sources  of  tlie  Braliraaputra  proper  may  be 
assigned  to  L.  K    330-32J^,  and  L.  E.  Gr. 
97°  30'.     The    first  snow-covered  mountains 
occur  in  L.  N.  28P,     The  Brahmapuira   is 
called  by  tl)e  Tibetans,  Z^yo  chu,  after  the  pro- 
vince, Z^yo,  through  which  it  flows,  the  Mishmi 
and  Singpho  give  it  the  name  of  Tfilu  Ka,     Its 
direction  as  far  as  L.  N.  2'-!. .55'  is  nearly  due 
south,  from  the  entrance  c,         Galum  river  to 
the  Du  river  north-west,  aj^  lo^om  this  point  to 
Sadia  south-west.     Along     .    whole  length  of 
the  left  shore  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and   nearly 
parallel  to  the  l-road  valley   through  whick  it 
runs,  we   meet  with  a   longitudinal   range  of 
secondary  hills,  inhabited  by  the  various  scat- 
tered   tribes  of   the  Najja,  Khassia,    Jaintia, 
and  Garro.     There  exists  but   comparatively 
meagre  information    about    these   mountains. 
The  Khassia  hills  present  in  general  the  aspect 
of  a  well-defined   plateau  with  comparatively 
small,  isolated  elevations.     The  plateau  is  ter- 
minated to  the  north  by  the  valley  of  the  Brah- 
maputra, to  the  south  by  that  of  the  Surma. — 
(SchlagentweWs  General  Hypsometry  of  India, 
Vol  a.  p.  98.)  Hills  lie  between  the  two  British 
Provinces  of  Msam  and  Cachar  and  the  North- 
western portion  of  the  territory  of  Burmah.  It 
is  an  immense  extent  of  mountainous  country, 
inhabited  by  numerous  mountain  tribes.    And 
in  this  great  mountain  tract  one  or  two  valleys 
occur.    The  largest— that  of  Munnipore — is^ 
from  its  connection  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  from  the  tribes  around  it  all  admit- 
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ting  iU  supremacy,  the  most  important,  between 
iatUude  23""  50'  and  25°  80'  north,  and  longi- 
tude 9^""  10'  and  Q4:°  80'  east,    the  mountain 
tract  in  question  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  British   i:^ovince8  of  Assam  and 
Cachar,  and   on  the  east  by  ihe  Xubbo  ralley 
now  subject  toBormah.  To  the  north-east  and 
south,   the  boundary  is  not  well  defined,  and 
would   much  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  Munnipore  Government  might  spread  its 
influence  amongst  the  hill  tribes  in  those  direc- 
tions, but  in  the  north-east  it  may  be  denoted 
by  a  line   drawn   north  from   the  north- west- 
em  corner  of  the  Kubbo  valley,  until  it  strikes 
the  Assam  boundary  and  in  the  south  by  one 
drawn    west   from   the  source  of  the  Num- 
sailung    river,    the    fixed     south-east    boun- 
dary, till  its  junction  wiih  the  Tooyai  river. 
or  the  space  comprised  in  these  bounds,  the 
valley  of  Munnipore  occupies  nearly  the  centre. 
It  is   called  by   the  Munniporees,  '*  Meithei- 
kipak."     The  Burmese  call  it  Kathe,  the  Ben- 
galees, Moglai,  and  Assamese,  Mekle.  The  area 
of  tbe  whole  territory  is  about  7,000  square 
miles,  and  that  of  the  central  valley  about  650* 
Mur*h  of  the  valley  is  at  all  seasons  covered 
with  Wiiter.     It  seems  indeed  at   one  time  to 
have  formed  a  large  lake,  and  the  piece  of  water 
in   the  south  called   the  Logtak,   appears  to 
be  an  unfilled   but  rapidly     filling  remnant  of 
it.     From  the  most   credible  traditions,    the 
▼alley  appears  orij[;inaUy  to  have  been  occupied 
by  several  tribes,  the  principal  of  whicii  were 
named  Koomul,  Looang,  Moirang  and  Meithei, 
all  of  whom   came  from    different  directions. 
Por  a  time,  the  Koomul  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  powerfuli   and  after  its  declension, 
the  Moirang  tribe.     The  population  is  com- 
posed  of  different  classes-     Tbe  principal  is 
the  Meithei,  ^next  the  Phoongnai,   after  whom 
the  Ten^  kul,  the  Ayokpa,   the  Kei,   fhe  Iioee 
and  mahomedan.     The  Meithei  population  is 
divided  into  four  parts  oalled  **  Punnah/'  which 
are  designated  in  the  order   of  their  seniority 
'*  Kaphnm,''  **  Lai  pham,"  "  AhuUoop'*  and 
*'  Niharoop/'   The  Loee  population  consists  of 
people  who  pay  tribute,  and  is  considered  so 
inferior  that  the  qame  Meithei  is  not  given  to  it. 
The  marshes  of  the  south  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Logtak  afford  a  retreat  to  serpents  of  a  formi- 
dable size,  and  the  whole  valley  of  Munnipore 
is  much  infested  by  the  serpent  tribe.     Some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  active  and  bold  as  the 
Tanglei,    it  is   fond    of  ascending   bamboos, 
abnii;  tbe  branches  of  which   it  moves  with 
great  velocity,  and   if  enraged,  throws  himself 
from  an  extraordinary  height  upon  fhe  object 
of  his  anger.     His  bite  is  said  to  be  mortal. 
This,  added  to.his  great  activity  and  fierceness 
m9kes{MeOulloch,  KecoreUQoverntnent  of  Indian 
Woteign  DeparimeiU,  pp.  :t,  xii.)  the  Tanglie  an 
object  of  much  termor.   Dr.  Latham  notices 
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that  the  valley  of  Assaqj  and  its  bordering  hills 
are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  populations 
which  they  contain.     Amongst  these  are  the 
Bodo  or   Borro  of  Assam  and  Cachar,  Garo, 
Kasia,  Mikir,  Aka,  Dofla,  Abor,  Miri,  Bor  Abor, 
Mishmi,  Muttuk,  Singhpo,  Jili,  Naga,  Changlo, 
Bliof,  KuKi.    On  the  south,  Assam  is  bounded 
by  the  Garo,  Khasia  and  Jaintia  hills,  then  the 
lands  of  the  Naga  in  north  Cachar  and  Naogong : 
then  those  of  the  Sioghpho  up  to  the  great  bend 
of  the  Brahmaputra.     All  their  native  popula- 
tions are  more  or  less  akin  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Burmese  empire.     (^Laiham^s  Descriptive  Eth' 
«o/o^y.)  There  are  many  kinds  of  slaves  in  Assam 
distinguished   by   distinct  appellations.     The 
Moorukea  is  a  kind  of  Chapunea,  neither  ser- 
vant, slave,  nor  equal,  but  partaking  of  all. 
The   master  provides   the  Moorukea  with   a 
pair  of  bullocks  and  a  plough,  and  he  tills  bis 
master's  land  for  two  days.     On  the  third  day 
the  Moorukea  may  plough  his  own  ground 
with  his  mnster's  bullocks  and  plough.     If  he 
does  not  take  his  reward  or  wages  thus,  by 
using  his  master's  cattle  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry.  (Butler's  Travels,  Assam,  p.  228-29.) 
Tbe  valley  of  Assam  possese[es  gold,  tea,  caout- 
chouc,  lac  and  ivory.     It  abounds  in  silk,  its 
two  principal  indigenous  varieties  of  this  arti- 
cle, being  the  mi*ga  and  the  eri.   A  dress  made 
of  muga  is  prized  beyond  all  others,  by  the 
Assamese.    Of  its  woods,  thirty-six  species,  ap- 
plied to  various  useful  purposes,  havi  been  de- 
scribed by  Major    Hannay  as  belonging    to 
Upper  Assam.    Most  of  them  are  light,  strong, 
and  durable ;  while  not  a  few  combine  with 
these  qualities   a  fine  grain,    which    renders 
them  well  adapted  for  articles   of  furniture. 
The  spices  of  the  country   comprise,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  as  are  commonly  cultivated  in 
Bengal,  black  pepper,  long  pepper,  cardamoms, 
tcjpatra  or  malabathrum  leaf,  and  jubrang,  the 
capsule  of  a  species  of  xanthoxylum,  peculiar 
to   the   country  and   described    as  aromatic, 
fragrant  and  highly  pungent. — Dr.Taylor,  141. 
In  the  end  of  1861  the  Meyong  Abor  attacked 
and  plundered  a  village  in  British  territory,  but 
the  tribe  expressed  a  desire  to  renew  friendly 
relations,  and  begged  that  their  offences  misjht 
be  overlooked.    On  the  5th  November  1862, 
an   agreement  wa^  made  with  them   binding 
them  to  respect  British  territory,  and  the  same 
engagement  was  snbscribed  on  16th  January 
1863  by  the  Kebang  Abor. 

On  8th  November  1863  a  similar  engage* 
ment  was  concluded  with  the  Abors  of  the 
Dihang  Dibang  dears.  (Treaties  engagements 
and  sunuuds,  Vol.  vii,  p.  843.) 

Goalpara  is  under  a  permanent  settlement^ 
but  the  other  five  districts  Kamroop,  Durrung, 
Nowgong,  Beebsagur  and  Luckimpore  are  under 
i^yolwari  tenure. 

It  is  said,  thst  opinm  was  first  introduced 
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into  A98am  iu  1794  from  Bengal,  when  British 
troops  assisted  the  Rajah  against  the  Mut- 
tuck  ;  siuce  theu  it  has  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  and  deteriorated  and  enfeebled  the 
population. — J)r.  Taylor  in  Reports  on  Oreat 
Exhibiiion  (y  1851.  Builer*s  Travel*  in  Asscun, 
p.  228-9.  Latham* s  Descriptive  Ethnology. 
McOulloeh's  Report  in  Record*  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India, Foreign DepartMent^ pA\. Sehla- 
genttoeit'i  General  Hypsomeiry  of  India,  Vol. 
ii.  pp,  95-98.  Prinsep*8  Antiquitie*  by  Thomas,  p. 
'273.  See  India,  pp.  317  ;  340;  344.  luscrip- 
lions  374,  Joboka  ; — Kashmir :  Kasia  :  Kino  : 
Mikir  :  Petroleum  :  Sati  :  Sciurns  :  Singhpo, 
Tea,  Volcanoes. 

ASSAMESE  ROOT.     Coptis  teta. 

ASSAM!.  HiMD.  Peus.  An  individual, 
a  non-proprietor,  a  hired  trooper  in  a  cavalry 
regiment. 

ASSARET.     Fr.     Asarabacca. 

ASSARHADDON,  King  of  Babylon,  was 
the  son  of  Sennacherib.  The  latter  resided 
at  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria  ;  Sennache- 
rib displaced  the  Satraps  and  invested  his  son 
as  king  of  Babylon  B.  C,  675. — Ch,  Bumen,  iii. 

ASSASSIN,  a  term  applied  in  Europe  to  the 
Al  Hassani,  a  heterodox  mahomedan  sect  who 
are  spread  through  Asia  from  Persia  to  Western 
India.  The  hete^rodox  point  in  their  belief  is 
that  the  deity  is  incarnate  in  their  chief. 
The  first  of  the  tribe,  who  arrogated  these 
divine  prqilensions,  was  Hassan  Sahib  ;  a  man, 
whose  domineering  passions,  consummate  sub- 
tility,  and  persevering  spirit  of  enterprise,  per- 
fectly fitted  for  his  plan  of  imposture.  He  ap- 
peared about  the  year  1 090  ;  and  by  various 
intrigues,  a  singular  mysterious  deportment, 
as  well  as  an  invincible  courage,  few  who 
approached  him,  dared  to  resist,  Christians, 
Jews,  Mahomedans  of  Omar  or  of  Ali,  that  is 
to  say,  mahomedans  of  the  Sunni  or  Shiah 
sects,  all  were  alike  the  objects  of  his  excom- 
munication ;  and  he  sold  his  dagger,  or  rather 
that  of  his  followers,  to  whatever  party  were 
vile  enough  to  buy  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 
Al  Jebal,  literally,  the  mountain,  was  the  old 
Asiatic  name  for  the  whole  of  the  very  moun- 
tainous quarter  of  Irak-i-Ajam,  which  lies  be- 
tween Hamadan  and  Kirmanshah.  It  stretches 
far  to  the  south-west  of  the  Caspian  range, 
and  comprises  Mount  Elwund,  the  Orontes  of 
the  ancients,  this  branch  also,  bearing  the  ap- 
pellation Elburz.  A  colony  of  these  fanatics, 
under  the  leading  of  one  of  Hassan  Sahib's 
most  odious  representatives,  settled  themselves 
amongst  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  have  been 
variously  called  Ismaelans,  Bathenians,  and 
Assassins  and  during  the  crusades,  he  or  one  of 
his  successors  was  known  as  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain.  The  present  chief  of  the  Ismaili  has  for 
many  years  past  been  residing  at  Bombay^  and 
in  1865   or  1866,  inatituted  a   civil  s^it  in 
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H.  M.  High  Court  for  some  matter  connected 
with  his  faith.  The  term  Assassin  has  also  been 
derived  from  Hashishi,  a  person  given  to  the 
intoxication  of  hemp  (Hashish,  Ar.)  but  the 
accepted  derivation  is  from  Al  Hassani. — 
Porter**  Travel*,  Vol.  i.  p.  286-288. 

ASSAWUD,  a  town  in  India  in  L,  75°  22' 
K.  and  L.  23^  48'  N. 

ASSAYS,  a  small  village  in  L.  75^'  56'  £. 
and  L.  20^  17'  N.  It  is  on  the  borders  of 
Kandesh,  near  which  Colonel  Wellesley  in  1808, 
defeated  a  large  army  of  Mahrattas.  Of  the 
British  Forces,  1  in  3  were  killed.  The  hamlet 
is  built  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  and  one 
of  the  French  officers  who  fell  in  the  battle  has 
been  deified  and  at  his  tomb  worship  is  perform- 
ed by  the  mahrattas  of  the  village  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Tha  battle  was  fought  on  the  23rd 
September  1803,  by  the  Indian  army  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  against  the  confederate  Mah- 
rattahs.  Scindiahs  artillery  rested  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  rivulet  and  beneath  a  banian  iree» 
there,  Is  the  tomb  of  the  officer  whose  spirit 
is  worshipped.  In  1868,  the  potail  of  the  vil- 
lage, who  was  a  lad,  at  the  time  of  the  battle, — a 
subadar,  Papadu,  of  the  21st  M.  N.  I,  who  was 
a  soldier  present  in  the  battle,  were  still  alive, 
the  former  at  Assay,  the  latter  at  Secunderabad.' 

ASSAY  MASTER,  an  ofiicer  with  this  desig- 
nation, is  in  each  of  the  Indian  mints,  at  Calcutta, 
Madras  and.  Bombay,  who  conducts  the  chemieal 
analysis  of  the  precious  metals  brought  for  sale 
and  determines  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in 
any  mixture  with  the  baser  metals.  He  also 
examines  the  pix  coins  prior  to  issue  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  up  to  the  standard.  The  process 
was  formerly,  by  cupellation,  but  latterly  the 
humid  mode  has  been  followed. 

ASSET,  a  river  north  of  Lebanon,  the 
ancient  Orontes.     See  Lebanon. 

ASSEAGAUM,  a  town  in  L.  77«  23'  E.  and 
L.  SO*'  11'  N. 

ASSEER,  a  town  in  L.  78<'  II'  E.  and  L. 
22^  17'  N. 

ASSEEKEE,  a  town  in  L.  73''  3'  E.  and  L. 
19°  46'  N. 

ASSEEK6HUR,  a  fortmsinL.  73''  18'  £. 
L.  20°  41'  N.  ten  miles  west  jof  Yevan  and  a 
tree  in  the  fort  is  1154  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  Bombay.  It  was  besieged  on  the 
21st  October  1803,  and  on  the  8th  and  9th 
April  18 19  it  wss  captured  by  the  Indian  Army. 

ASSEWAf^,  atown  in  L.  80^21'  E.  and 
L.  26°  51'  N. 

ASS-POISON,  this  is  a  transUtion  of  Khar 
Zahra,  Persian,  and  supposed  to  be  oleander. 

ASSUM,  a  tin  mine  in  Bauea.     See  Tin. 

ASSUB.  A  Semitic  race  who  settled  origi- 
nally on  the  upper  Tigris,  but  to  the  east  of 
that  river,  in  the  modern  Kurdistan.  It  was 
the  stem  of  the  empire  of  Ninus  on  the  Upper 
Tigris.— JBMNsen,  iiu  363, 
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ASSUBy  in  the  hioduism  of  India  iradi- 
tioaal  giauti,  who  made  war  on  the  children  of 
ibe  Dili.  In  these  Asaur  are  doubtless  typi- 
fied the  Assyrian  conquerors  who  oFerran 
Asia  to  the  Trans-Indus  lands.  It  has  also 
been  suimised  that  the  Assur  of  the  Mahaba- 
rmtha  may  be  the  Hasaures  or  Asii  of  Indo- 
Germanic  history. 

ASSYRIA,  the  Assyrians  are  the  Eissor  of 
the    Scythians  ;   the  Ashnr  of  tlie   Hebrews^ 
Aaavrii  of  the  Romans,  who  under  the  fi^uidance 
of  Bel  (the  Jewish  Nimrod)   invaded  Mesopo- 
tamia,   defeated   Noah,  who  fled   to  Ardmion 
(Armenia.)     Bel  founded  the  town  of  Barbel  in 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  and  established  the  Assy- 
nan  Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  8cythian  one, 
more  than  2,000  years  before  the  christian  era. 
Chevalier  Bunsen  gives  the  following   as  the 
fl;iieceflsive  dynasties  who  have  ruled  there.  (See 
Aa8>fiao,  Lud ;  Sacti.)     The  period  of  the  2nd 
to  the  9th  dynasties  was  1903  years, 
lat* — Dynasty,  86  Chaldean  kings. 
Snd  Dynasty,   7   Median  Kings,   Zoroaster 
and  bis  successors,  reigned  224  years,  began 
B.  C.  2284. 

3rd  Dynasty,  11  Kings  (probably  ChaldsBans, 
leigned  288  yeara. 

4th     Dynasty,    also    Chaldeea,    49  kings, 
xeigned  458  years. 

5  th  Dynasty 9  Arabs,  9  Kings,  reigned  215 
years. 

6th    Dynasty,    45    Assyrian     Kings    and 
Kinyads,  amongst  them  Seroiramis,  526  years. 


7th. — 6  Assyrian  Kings,  122   years,    «z 
Nabonassar,  B.  C.  747. 

Sarguia. 

Sennacherib  slain,  B.  C.  676,  reigned  28 
years,  he  was  coeval  with  Esarhaddon  (Assa- 
xadin)  of  Babylon. 

Auirhaddon. 

Saosdukhim  (Samnges.) 

Sardanapalus,  brother  of  Samuges,  B.  C.  626. 

This  famous  king  of  Assyria,  was  the  Fhul 
and  Tiglath  Peleser  of  scripture.  He  burned 
himself  in  his  palace,  B.  C.  626.  In  his  reign, 
bis  satrap  at  Babylon,  Nabopolassar,  the  father 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  rebelled,  and  not  only  made 
himself  independent,  but,  in  alliance  with  the 
MedeSy  cbecked  the  career  of  the  almost  univer- 
sal empire  of  the  Assyrians,  and  raised  Babylon 
into  the  seat  of  empire  of  western  Asia  ;  Bar* 
danapalas  had  ordered  Nabopolassar  to  march 
against  the  Medes  who  had  revolted.  But 
instead  of  that  he  formed  an  alliance  with  (3yax- 
area  and  marehed  with  him  against  Nineveh 
which  fell  B.  C.  626,  (Bunsen  ill.  435.) 

Sth. — Dynasty,  5  Choldee  kings,  87  years. 

1.     Nabopolassar,  22  years. 

S.  Nabokolasser,  son,  43  years*  (Nabukod- 
lOMor,  Nebuehadneszar.) 

8.  lUoarttdam*  son,  (Evil  Herodach  of  the 
Bible.) 
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4.  Nerigassolassar  (Neriglossar.) 

5.  Nabouadus,  in   the  last  year  of  whose 
reign  Babylon  was  captured  by  Cyrus. 

9th.— Dynasty,  10  Persian  kings,  207  years, 

Cyrus :  Darius  Codomanus  :  Alexander,  B.  C. 
331. 

The   term   assigned    by   Herodotus   to  the 
Assyrian  dominion  in  Upper  Asin,  is  520  years. 

The  Empire  of  Nmeveh  was  founded  B. 
C.  1273,  and  Herodotus  names  the  Medes 
(B.  C.  758)  as  the  first  who  threw  off  the 
Assyrian  yokp,  and  this  great  empire  came 
to  an  end  B.  C  747.  As  early  ns  the  17th 
year  of  Ninus  i.  e.  in  1257,  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  reached  to  the  extent  which  it  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  its  downfall  in  the  eight 
century,  for  in  the  sixteen  years  from  B.  C. 
1273  down  to  1257,  the  Assyrian  empire  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  whole  of  western  Asia  as 
far  as  Syria  and  Palestine,  indeed  to  Egypt  itself. 
{Ch.  Bum.  m.  274.)  The  territory  of  Authur 
(from  Asshur,  Shem's  son)  was  originally  of 
small  extent,  and  formed  the  second  part  of  the 
kingdom  usurped  by  Asshur  the  giant  warrior, 
I  (Gen.  X.  11,  12,)  who  built,  or  rather  restored, 
the  three  cities,  Behoboth,  Calah,  and  Hesen, 
besides  the  capital,  Nineveh.  The  ruins  of  the 
latter  city  are  sufficiently  known  from  the  des- 
criptions of  Rich,  Ainsworth,  and  earlier  tra- 
vellers. They  are  in  Assyria  Proper,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  and 
the  natives  still  call  them  by  the  original  name. 
{Euphrotea  and  Tigru. — Col.Chemey^  p,  119.) 

Babylon  was  built  B.  C.  3250,  and  was  taken 
by  Zoroastrian  Medea  B.  C.  2234,  the  Median 
empire  at  Babylon  again  ended  B.C.  2011. — 
This  was  followed  by  the  Arabian  dynasty  in 
Babylon  and  lasted  to  B.  C.  1518,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Assyrian  dynasty  of  the  Ninyads, 
{Ch.  Buniett,  78,)  and  according  to  their  own 
and  Greek  account,  the  Assyrians  conquered 
Egypt  after  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews.  Three 
centuries  later,  the  first  king  of  the  22nd 
dynasty  captured  Jerusaleni  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Behoboam  the  son  of  Solomon.  The  flourishing 
age  of  Assyria  commenced  with  Ninus.  8e- 
miramis  was  by  birth  a  philistine  (Palestine) 
and  first  appeai'cd  at  the  Assyrian  court  with 
the  army  as  the  wife  of  the  Assyrian  Satrap  of 
Meaopotamia  or  Syria,  she  was  fanatical  for 
the  bloody  and  profane  worshin  of  the  fish 
goddess  Derketo.  (Ch.  B.  m.  274.)  She 
seems  to  have  reigned  conjointly  with  Ninus 
after  his  tenth  year  {Ch.  Bunsen  443.  m.) 

According  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  Assyria,  was  su- 
preme in  western  Asia,  from  B.  C.  1273.  It 
was  progressive  till  B.  G.  12^2,  the  death 
of  Semiramis.  [Bunsen  Hi.  289.)  In  1230, 
Semiramis  set  out  for  India.  The  country 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  the  aite 
of  the  present  Peshawar,  from  above  the  At- 
tock,  was  tributary  to  the  Assyrians,  as  it 
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afterwards  was  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
The  celebrated  black  monQment  from  Nineveh 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  roonumeut  at  least  of 
the  9lh  century  B.  G.  has  the  Bactrian  camel 
side  by  side  and  the  Indian  rhinoeeros  and 
Indian  elephant,  and  establishes  the  payment 
of  Indian  tribute  to  the  Assyrians.  Semiramis 
fitted  out  an  army  in  Bactria  and  captured  on 
the  Kophen  (the  Cabul  river,  the  Kubha  of  the 
£ig-veda)  the  city  of  the  same  name.  She 
crossed  the  Indus  wiih  a  vast  force.  The  ruling 
maharaja  had  taken  up  a  position  there  also 
with  a  vast  force,  especially  formidable  from  the 
number  of  his  archers  and  elephants.  At  first 
iie  retreated,  but  soon  a^aiu  advanced  and 
drove  back  the  Assyrians  in  total  disorder  to 
the  river  which  they  recrossed  with  difficulty 
and  with  immense  loss*  Semiramis  concluded 
an  armistice,  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
and  retreated  into  Bactria  with  a  third  of  the 
army  she  had  brought  against  India*  This 
expedition  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
reiuUy  consequently  between  B.  C.  1235  and 
1225.  (Bunsen,  iv.  519-550.)  During  the  520 
years  of  dominion  from  B.  C.  1273  to  753  the 
Assyrian  powe/  increased  at  times  and  waned. 
The  loQ^  line  of  Assyrian  kings  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  when  the  weak  and  luxurious  Sarda- 
napnlas  was  conquered  by  Arbaces  the  Mede. 
But  after  the  death  of  Arbaces,  Media  in  its 
turn  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness  ;  and  the 
Assyrians  made  themselves  attain  independent 
under  a  king  of  the  name  of  Pal.  Their  chief 
city,  Nineveh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  was 
then  the  wealthy  capital  of  an  empire  which  in- 
cluded not  only  the  upper  part  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  also 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  the  plains  on 
the  further  side  of  that  range,  which  are  watered 
by  rivers  running  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
kingdom  was  so  well  established  by  Put,  that 
his  successor  was  able  to  indulge  the  ambition 
of  widening  it.  Tiglath-Fileser,  the  next  king, 
marched  westward,  and  conquered  Syria,  and 
then  took  Galilee  from  the  Israelites,  His 
name  teaches  us  that  at  that  rime  Nineveh  was 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Egypt.  Assyria 
rose  yet  higher  in  power  under  Siialmanezer, 
the  successor  of  Tiglath-Pileser. 

Shalmanezer  soon  conquered  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  Sidon,  and  Acre,  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus*  Tyre  alone  held  out  against 
a  siege.  The  Assyrians  therefore  (Menandfr 
ap.  Joseph,  2  Kings,  Ch.  xviii.  10.)  overran  the 
rebellious  Samaritans  in  spite  of  their  Egyptian 
allies,  they  put  down  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
carried  away  the  nobles  as  captives  to  the  banks 
^Npf  the  Caspian^  and  made  Samaria  a  province  of 
AxSsyria. 

Tirhakah  the  third  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt, 
on  coming  to  the  throne,  found  Sennacherib, 
(2  KiugS;  ch.  xix.  9.)  the  next  king  of  Assyria, 


pursuing  these  auooesBes,  and  threatening  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea.  Senna- 
cherib marched  towards  Egypt  to  aitaek  Tirha- 
kah instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked.  He 
came  to  the  walls  of  Pelusium  (Josephus  x.  2.) 
the  frontier  city,  and  laid  atege  to  it  in  due 
form.  Before  they  met  the  enemy,  the  army 
of  Sennacherib  was  no  more.  An  unseen  hand 
had  routed  or  destroyed  the  Assyrians  in  the 
night. — 87iarpe*s  Hutory  of  E^pt,  VoU  /, 
p,  124-126.  According  to  Mr.  Layard  the 
power  of  Bactria  was  broken  by  the  As- 
syrians B.  C.  1200.  The  Assyrians  are  not 
particularly  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ,  until  the 
period  wlien  their  warlike  expedition  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Jews.  The  first  king  whose 
name  is  recorded  was  Pul,  who  reigned  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  about  two  hundred  previous 
to  the  fall  of  the  empire  :  consequently  he  must 
have  been  nearly  tlie  last  of  a  long  succession 
of  kings  who,  it  is  generally  admitted,  had 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  The  latter 
monarchs  are  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible ;  as  their  conquests  over  the  Jews,  whom 
they  led  captive  into  Assyria^  brings  them  con- 
tinually under  notice.  But  except  when  they 
particularly  concern  the  Jewish  people,  very 
little  is  related  of  the  deeds  of  even  these  mon- 
archs. We  have  the  testimony  of  ancient 
authors,  who  attribute  the  invention  of  letters 
to  the  Assyrians,  and  give  the  name  of  Assyrian 
to  the  cuneiform  writing,  even  when  changed 
and  modified  by  the  Persians. 

In  the  more  recent  inscriptions  at  Khorsa- 
bad,  Kouyanjik,  and  Nimroud,  we  have  eunuchs 
writing  down  the  number  of  heads,  and  the 
amount  of  spoil,  on  rolls  of  leather,  or  some 
other  flexible  material.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  papyrus,  as  that  substance  is  too  brittle 
to  be  rolled  or  bent,  as  represented  in  the  sculp- 
ture. Parchment  was  not  inyented,  which 
Ihe  Egygtians  used  occasionally  as  early  as  the 
18th  dynasty. — Layard' s  Nineveh^  VoLi.p. 
xix,  Yok  u,  p.  178-184. 

There  is  little  connection  between  the  As- 
syrian and  Greek  mythology,  though  a  few 
attributes  have  a  similarity.  Nisroch  or  Asshur, 
the  time  god,  the  great  triune  deity,  was  as* 
sociated  with  the  planet  Saturn.  Le\  with 
Jupiter;  Meroda'ch  with  ^^ars;  Mylitta  with 
Venus  :  Nebo  with  Mercury  ;  Ishtar  with  the 
moon  and  Shamash  with  the  sun.  Mylitta,  iu 
Assyrian  sculptures,  holds  in  her  right  hand,  a 
staff  tipped  with  a  crescent ;  in  her  left  the 
symbol  ?  still  used  by  astronomers,  to  repre- 
sent the  planet  Venus.  It  is  like  the  straight 
rod  and  circle  separated  by  a  cross  bar  of  the 
Egyptian  symbol  of  life  (the  crux  ansata)  em- 
blematic of  the  temporal  and  eternal  life,  sepa- 
rated by  death,    Mylitta  was  aometimeff  repre^ 
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aenied  wiili  the  watev  of  life  issuitig  from  her 
breasts. — Prociar*»  Saium,  p.  197.  Sharped 
Mffjfpt.  Loyard*9  Ninf^ek*  Bumien's  Egypt.  See 
Cye.  of  Ind.  Supp,  ii.  InscriptioDs,  p.  871  i 
Inn  ;  Kelat,  490  Ken  t  Laristan  :  Nabopolas- 
aar,  Nineveh ;  Hawlinson  :  Seouacherib. 

ASSYRIAN  LAKE,  the  Assjriam  stagnam, 
is  the  Dead  Sea* 

ASTA,  or  Patoo,  a  bast  ia  use  ia  Bkeer- 
bhoom. — Royte  Fib.  PL     See  Patoo. 

ASTABAU*  PsRS.  A  ewer^in  use  in  Persia, 
for  waahiug  the  handa  aixl.  feet.  It  resembles 
a  coffee-pot,  has  a  handle  and  long  apout ;  from 
this  a' servant  pours  water  on  tbe  hands  held 
over  the  lar^gatt.  Some  Idggaita  are  merely 
disheSy  used  as  wash-hand  basins.— 'Oitfci^^'f 
Tra^ela,  Vol.  L  p.  2^7. 

ASTAGUS,  the  Uaw  fish. 

ASTANA.  HiKD.  A  threshold  :  a  fakir's 
residence.    8ee  Ashr. 

ASTAKAK.  Arab.  Hind.  Fbrb.  Storax* 

ASTAEKHI.  Aeab.     Bed  Orpiment. 

A^TARTA.  the  Astaroth  of  the  Bible,  and 
Astarte  of  Greek  authors,  according  to  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word 
Hestoretfa,  the  throne  or  seat  of  tbe  Cow  ^  t.  e., 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  Baalti,  the  wife  of  Baal, 
the  Lord  :  and  it  meant  originally,  Nature,  the 
divine  Kosmos.  But  after  the  year  B.  C«  2dQ0 
or  B.  G.  2000,  Astarta  signified  the  polar  star, 
which  was  dedicated  to  that  primeval  fi^oddess. 
— Ch.  Bunsen,  iv.  850-352.  In  Jeremiah  ^xiv. 
15-17  and  xix.it  is  called  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
— See  also  Judges  x.  6;  I  Samuel  vii.  3;xii.  10. 

ASTARTE,  or  Ashtoreth  or  Baalith,  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  the  great  female  divinity  of 
the  Pheenicians,  the  female  power  or  Sncti  of 
Baal,  whom  the  Greeks  changed  into  Baaltis  or 
Belthes.  was  the  chief  deity  of  Sidon,  but 
her  worship  was  extended  to  the  E.  of  tbe 
Jordan.  Physically,  she  represented  the  moon, 
hrnee  her  name  in  Gen.  ^iv.  5;  Beut.  i.  4 ;  Josh. 
xiL  4.  Ashtaroth  Karnaim  or  the  two  horned. 
from  the  crescent  moon.  See  1  Kings  xi.  and 
T.  53  ;  2nd  Kings  xxiii.  1 3  ;  vii.  18:44;  xxv.  It 
was  by  the  names,  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte  that 
the  moon  was  worshiped  by  the  Israelites,  As- 
syrians, Phceniciana,  Carthagenians  and  the 
people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.     See  Ken. 

ASTEH,  a  snrname  of  Arsaces,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Persian 
kings. 

ASTEB,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Matricariacese.  These  are  named 
from  Aster,  a  star :  and  furnish  nearly  every 
variety  of  colour.  Some  beautiful  additions 
from  Germany  are  striped  and  of  larger  size 
than  the  Chinese.  They  are  propagated  by  seed 
sown  at  tbe  end  of  the  hot  weather,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  rains.  Mr.  Jaffrey  observes 
that  the  flowering  of  the  asters  is  of  so  short 
a  duration  they  will  scarcely  remunerate  for  tbe 


trouble  taken  to  raise  them.  Mr.  Mason  men- 
tions that  a  species  of  aster,  or  Christmas  daisy, 
is  seen  occasianally  in  European  gardens,  ia 
Tenasserim.— i2u/(/e^^  Jaffrey,  Ma^on*  VoigL 
408. 

ASTEHABAD.  The  small  province  of  Js^ 
terabad  is  sometimes  included  in  Mazenderan, 
which  it  resembles  in  appearance,  climate,  and 
productions.  This  is  the  ancient  Uyrcania,  and 
the  paternal  estate  of  the  present  king  of  Persia 
as  chief  of  the  Kujur  tribe,  who  have  entire 
possession  of  the  province.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Caspian  sea ;  to  the  south  it  is 
separated  hy  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains  from 
the  districts  of  D&mghiLn  and  Bistan,  it  extends 
to  the  east  as  far  as  the  longitude  of  68,°  and 
is  divided  from  Dftghestan  by  the  Eiver  Ashor. 
The  city  of  Asterabad,  the  "  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ester,  on  a  bay  of  the  Caspian  sea." 
From  Astrabad,  it  is  eighteen  days'  journey 
to  Herat,  and  from  thence,  passing  through  the 
hilly  country  Of  the  Hazara  people,  you  arrive 
at  Kabul  on  the  eleventh.  The  Hazaras  are 
independent  and  Shias.  They  possess  large 
herds  of  cattle,  and  great  numbers  of  fine 
abawls.-^A/o/itfif  ImVb  Travels,  j9.  320.  Mai" 
colm'i  History  of  Persia^  Vol.  ii.  p,  126. 

ASTERACANTHA  LONG  1  FOLIA.  Nees. 

Syn, 

Ruellia  longifoHa.    Roxb. 

Barleria  longifolia.     Linn. 

Bahel  Shulli  ... Maleai* 
Wahel  Shulli  ...        „ 

Gokantaka Sans. 

Ikshugandha     ...        ,} 

Nir-mulli Tam. 

Nirugobbi TeL. 

Qobbi 


Beng. 

Can. 

Ctnoh. 

Hind. 


n 

>» 

if 


»» 


Eanta-kalika  . 
Bahel  Shulli 
Katu-irikh 
Gokthura. 
Gokiura    ..     . 
Gokshura. 
Tnlmakara. 
Ikshura    ... 

Grows  in  wet  places  all  over  India,  and  is 
considered  touic  and  diuretic—  Hoxb.  ««.  42. 
Birdwood^s  Bombay  Products^  VoigL  485. 

ASTERACE  j;.     See  Chrysanthemum. 

ASTERIA,  of  Pliny,  tbe  star  rubies  of  the 
moderns,  are  found  at  Ratnapoora  in  Ceylon. 

AST'HA  DIK  PALAKA  ARATANAM. 
See  Hindu. 

ASTHOL.    See  Math. 

AS TMABAYDA.  Sans.  lUecebrum  lanatum. 

ASTOLA  ISLAND,  Aptallah  or  Sunga- 
deep,  inLat.  25^  7' N.  Lon.  63°  47' E.  on 
the  south  coast  of  Persia,  is  3  miles  long  and 
of  moderate  height. — Horshnrgk. 

ASTOR,  a  mountainous  district,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  littleThibet  to  the  west  of  Ladak.  They 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Dardu  language.  See 
Ladak;  Tibet;  India  336. 

ASIRACAN.;  hindus  practising  their  faith, 
extend  to  Astracan  and  the  remote  parts  of 
the  Ruesian  Empire. 
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ASTRAGALUS,  a  ^enns  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Pabacese.  Its  species, 
A  Ari8tatus:A.  Criticns:  A.  Dicksonii:  A.Gum- 
mifer  :  A.  Verus  and  A.  Strobilifeniy  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  Crete,  Ionia  and  the  Peloponesus, 
produce  the  gum  tragacanth  of  commerce, 
which  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  dye  stuffs 
and  as  a  glaze  for  calico  and  silk,  and  in  medi- 
cine as  a  styptic  powder  and  in  lozenges.  Its 
price  in  England  is  40-  to  8«.  the  pound. 
Several  Astragali  are  common  in  the  higher 
Himalayas.  Two  species  in  Kaghan,  are  call- 
ed Bachmal  and  Kenchirunga,  and  the  hindi 
term  Mukhmal  is   given  to  the  Astragalus  spi- 


the  Persians  similarly,  and  Ptolemy  obtained" 
ancient  Babylonian  records  of   star  risings,  be-' 
longing   to  latitudes  not  lower  than  the  40? 
parallel. 

The  astronomical  symbols  of  the  planets 
have  been  derived,  in  all  probability,  froni^ 
Chaldean  and  Assyrian  sources.  The  symbol 
of  the  planet  mercury  is  the  (  $)  ia  theCauceus, 
which,  like  the  petasus  is  an  emblem  of  eastern 
origin.  The  symbol  of  Mars  ((J" }  represents  a 
round  shield  and  spear.  The  symbols  of  Jupi*' 
ter  and  Saturn  (1/.  and  ^ )  are  doubtful,  but 
are  probably  the  Syro  Arabic  forms  of  the 
numbers   4  and  5,   indicating  the  position  of 


nosHs,    but  none   of  these   have   been  ascer-  ^  these  bodies,  in  the  planetary  five.  The  eymbol' 


tained  to  yield  Tragacanth.  It  is  largely  pro- 
duced in  Persia  and  exported  to  Bagdad,  Bas- 
soraiand  India. —  VoigL  217.  O* ShaughneMy, 
p.  294.  Hog.  Feg.  King.  274.  Foole,  p.  304. 
See  Tragacanth. 

ASTROLOGY.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  mentions 
that  the  practice  of  astrology  at  the  present  day 
in  Ceylon,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ephemeris 
predicting  the  weather  and  other  particulars  of 
the  forthcoming  year,  appears  to  have  under- 
gone little  or  no  change  since  this  custom  of 
the  inhabitants  of  India  was  described  by  Ar- 
rian  and  Strabo.  But  in  later  times  the  brah- 
mans  and  the  buddhists  have  superadded  to 
that  occupation  the  casting  of  nativities  and 
the  composition  of  horoscopes  for  individuals, 
from  which  the  Sophistse  described  by  Arrian 
abstained.  It  is  practised  alike  by  the  highest 
and  most  humble  castes  of  Singhalese  and 
Buddhists,  from  the  Vellala,  or  agricultural 
aristocracy,  to  the  beaters  of  tom-toms,  who 
have  thus  acquired  the  title  of  *'  Nakatiya^'' 
or  Astrologer.  The  attendance  on  particular 
ceremonies  however,  called  BaVA^  which  are 
connected  with  divination,  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  latter  class.  The  Mahomedans  of  Bri- 
tish India,  keep  their  calendar,  or  Jantri  and 
the  Joshi  calculates  the  ephemeres.  The  bin. 
(lus  also  have  their  Calendar  or  Panjangam, 
but  they  all  practice  divination  from  books,  of 
which  the  Cbintamani  pastakam  is  in  use  in 
the  South  o^  India* — Tenneni's  Chrisiianity 
in  Ceylon^  p.  184.      See  Divination* 

ASTRONOMY  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Chaldaeans  (q.  v.)  It  has  however 
been  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  who  probably 
derived  their  knowledge  from  a  more  ancient 
nation.  The  Chinese  have  no  claim,  and 
when  the  claims  are  inveHigated  of  the  Indians, 
Persians  and  Babylonians^  it  is  found  that 
their  systems  of  Astronomy  belong  to  a  lati- 
tude considerably  higher  than  Benares,  Perse- 
polis  or  Babylon,  but  somewhere  between  35^ 
and  55^  North.  Brahminical  books  teach  that 
the  longest  day  in  summer  is  twice  as  long  aa 
the  shortest  day  in  winter  which  is  not  the 
case  in   any  part   of  India.     Zoroaster  taught 


of  the  earth  (  £ )  is  the  inverted  emblem  of  life, 
and  probably  bears  some  reference  to  terrestrial 
corruption  and  decay.  (Proetor^a  SaUtm,  p. 
197.)  The  astronomical  syatema  of  the  old  Ara- 
bian authors  are  founded  on  those  of  Hipparchis 
and  Ptolemy.  The  Arab  prince  Albategnius 
stated  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes  to  be  1^ 
in  66  years.  The  divisions  of  time  of  all  nations 
are  astronomical*  From  the  remotest  times^ 
amongst  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Arabians, 
Hindus,  Greeks  and  the  natives  of  Northern 
Europe,  there  has  been  a  hebdomadary  division 
of  the  month.  In  this,  the  days  are  commenced 
with  the  day  of  the  sun,  followed  by  the  moon, 
and  the  five  planets.  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter, 
Venus  and  Saturn.  The  hindus  also  reckon 
by  the  light  and  dark  halves  of  the  moon, 
which  they  designate  Kista  and  S&kla  paksham. 
The  modes  of  determining  divisions  of  times 
of  the  day  have  been  various  among  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  there  are  still  vari- 
ations in  these  modes  in  the  modem  world. 
The  manner  of  reckoning  the  days  by  the 
ancient  Jews,  and  which  subsists  amongst  that 
people  at  the  present  time,  is,  to  commence  the 
day.  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening,  and  to 
finish  it  on  the  next  evening  at  the  same  hour. 
Thus  their  Sabbath  begins  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  and  is  completed  on  the  afternoon  of  Sa- 
turday. The  Roman  Catholic  Chureh  also  com- 
mences its  festivals  in  the  evening;  and  this 
custom  is  retained  amongst  the  British  in  some 
of  their  popular  observances,  such  as  the  eve  of 
St.  John,  and  Christmas  eve.  The  civil  day  of 
Britain  now  commencAs  at  12  o'clock  at 
midnight,  and  lasts  till  the  same  hour  of  the 
following  night.  The  civil  day  is  distinguished 
from  the  astronomical  day,  which  begins  at  noon, 
and  is  counted  up  to  24  hours,  terminating  at 
the  succeeding  noon.  This  mode  of  reckoning 
the  day,  is  that  used  in  the  Nautical  Almanao, 
and  it  sometimes  leads  to  mistakes  with  persons 
not  familiar  %vith  this  manner  of  computation  : 
a  little  consideration  will  obviate  the  difficulty. 
Thus  January  10,  fifteen  hours,  in  astronomical 
time,  is  January  1 1,  3  in  the  morning  civil  time. 
In  France  and  most  of  the  States  of  Europe^  as 
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wiftJi  Ae  Briiish^  the  hour«  are  counte<l  up  to  I  Thus,  Keaou   tsxe  is  1 1    at  hight,  nnd  Cbin^ 


13,  from  nidnij^fat  till  noon,  and  from  noon 
ttll  nidnigiit.  in  parts  of  Italy,  and  of  Ger- 
Many^  the  day  is  lield  to  oommenee  about  sun- 
aet  and  the  hours  are  counted  on  till  the  next 
aiiMet.  This  mode  ia  very  inconvenient  to 
Invellen,  at  the  noon  of  the  Italian  hours 
at  the  aommer  toletiee  is  16  o'eiock,  and  19 
o'olo^  at  the  winter  aoletice. 

The  division  of  the  day  among  mahomedana 
is  ehiefly  subservient  to  the  stated  times  of  per- 
forming their   devotions,  and  is  not  generally 
very  accurate.    They  begin  their  account  at  sun  • 
aet»  reckoning  twelve  hours  from  thence  to  sun- 
rise, whether  the  night  be  long  or  short ;  from 
siiaria«  to  sunset  they  also  reckon  twelve  hours, 
aad  eonaequently  a  night  hour  is  longer  in  the 
winter  than  an  honr  of  the  day,  and  in  summer 
the  hours  of  the  day  are  longer  than   those  of 
the  night.    At  theequinoxes  alone,  all  the  hours 
are  of  equal  length,  and  then  thej  coincide  with 
those  adopted  by  the  British  in  commencement 
aud  duration,  differing,  of  course,  6  hours  in 
enumeration,  so  that  the  British   six  o'clock 
is  their  tweir^  and  the  British  sev^  is  their  one, 
At  other  periods  of  the  year,   also,  their 
o'dodlL  coincides  with  the  British  twelve, 
boa  every  other  hour  differs  more  or  less  from 
that  of  Britain.    The  time  of  sunrise,  and,  con- 
aeqamily,  the  length  of  the  day,  being  known, 
the  length  of  each  hour  will  be  easily  found  by 
diviaion,  and  the  period  of  any  given  hour  deter- 
mined-    Thus,  if  the  sun  rise  at  7  o'clock,  the 
length  of  the  day  will  be  ten  hours  (of  60  xni- 
nmes  each)  and  that  of  each  hour  50  minutes. 
One  o'clock,  mahomedan   reckoning,  will  then 
be  at  50  miuntea  after  7, two  o'clock  40  minutes 
after  eight*  and  three  o'doek  will  be  half  past 
and  so  on  of  the  others.     When  the  suii 
at  5  o'clock  the  three  first  hours  of  the  day 
will  be  completed  severally  at  10  minutes  after 
SIX,  twenty  minutes  after  seven,  and  half  past 
m^i.     In  every  case  six  o'clock  arrives  exactly 
at  midday,  which  in  India  iS  called  **  dapahar^ 
or  the  ueo^d  wtck" 

The  Citable  division  of  the  day  is  as  simple  as 
tiia  Britiah  and  not  much  unlike  it.  The  Chi* 
aasB  b^n  the  day  an  hour  before  midnight, 
and  divide  the  twenty*four  hours  into  twelve 
parts  of  two  houra  each.  Instead  of  number* 
ing  their  hours  they  give  a  different  name  to 
ca^  period  of  two  houfa ;  the  names  and  oorres- 


pandiiig  time^ 
arena  follows  s— - 

l\ns.  11  to  IMoming. 
Gliow.  Ito  a      „ 
TioL.    ato  6      H 
Maoa.  ato  7 
GOiin..  7  to  9 
8se...  dtoll 


to  the  British  mode. 


19 


f> 


Woo.Ilto  lAftemooa. 
We...  1  to  S 
Shin.  3  to  6 
Yew.  6  to  7 
Seo...  7  to  9 
Hae«  9  to  11 


J9 


9> 
9S 


99 


The  wad  Keaon  ia  added  when  thefirst  hour  of 
caeh  period  is  intended,  and  Ching  for  the  last. 


tsse  1 2  at  night ;  Keaou  Chow  1  in  the  morn- 
ing. Chinfir  Chow  2  &c.  &c.  The  word  K'hih 
*'  quarter,"  is  used  after  the  hour  with  the 
numerals  yih  1,  urh  2,  or  sau  8,  to  subdivide 
tho  hours  into  quarters,  which  is  the  smallest 
division  commonly  employed  ;  example,  ching 
maou  yih  k'hih,  a  quarter  past  6 ;  keaou  woo 
urh  k'hih,  half  past  1 1 . 

Both  the  hindoo  and  the  mahomedan,  in 
India,  divide  the  day  into  four  watches,  and 
the  night,  into  the  same  number ;  the  day  be- 
ing considered  to  extend  fVom  sunrise  to  sunset. 
The  watches  are  again  divided  into  ffkurees, 
which  are  d4  mioutes  each  in  length.  As,  in 
the  summer,  the  days  are  longer  than  the  nights, 
each  day  watch  will  then  be  longer  than  any 
watch  of  the  night,  though,  from  the  necessity 
of  each  watch  comprising  an  exact  number  of 
ghurees,  there  will  generally  be  the  difference 
of  1  ghuree  between  two  watches  of  the  same 
day.  There  is  much  variation,  in  this  respect, 
and  although,  in  the  latitudes  of  India,  the 
difference  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  in  a 
country  more  towards  the  north,  it  is  still  so 
inconvenient  that  the  natives  of  India  rarely 
understand  their  own  method  of  dividing  the 
day,  and  readily  adopt  the  British  mode. 

In  order  to  explain  the  mode  of  subdividing 
the  watches,  we  shall  detail  the  correspondence 
of  ghurees  with  British  hours  in  March  and 
September  when  the  days  and  nights  are  equal, 
and  when,  in  consequence,  more  regularity  may 
be  expected  than  at  other  seasons.  It  must  be 
reraembeied  that  a  ghuree  contains  24  minutes, 
and  that  60  ghurees -make  up  the  24  hours ; 
30  ghurees,  therefore*  make  up  the  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  at  this  season.  If  thtrse  80 
giiurees  were  equally  divided  between  the  four 
watches,  giving  7  ghurees  and  a  half  to  each 
watch,  their  correspondence  with  British  hours 
would  be  easily  made ;  but  aa  the  hindoo  prac- 
tice is  never  to  divide  a  ghuree  between  two 
watches,  but  to  continue  every  watch  until  the 
last  ghuree  is  completed  (with  one  exception) 
the  watches  will  be  of  unequal  length  :  the  first 
and  last  watches  will  be  of  8.  ghurees,  and  the 
seoond  and  third  of  7  ghurees  each. 

At  6  o'clock,  the  first  ghuree  begins  with  the 
rising  ^un  and  is  completed  at  24  minutes  afber 
6 ;  the  second  ghuree  strikes  at  48  minutes 
after  6,  the  third  at  12  minutes  after  7  and  so  on 
in  succession  until  the  end  of  the  first  watch, 
at  12  minutes  after  9#  At  86  minutes  after  9, 
one  ghuree  strikes  again,  and  the  same  detail 
continues  until  midday»  when  the  second  watch 
ends.  The  third  watch  ends  at  48  minutes 
after  2,  and  the  fourth  at  41  o'clock,  or  sunset. 
The  same  suooession  continues  during  the 
night. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  sun  rises  about  IS 
minutes  after .  five,  and  sets  at  48  after  6,  the 
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(la^  is  34  gliurces  in  lengthy  and  the  night  only 
20.     in  litis   case  the   first  watch  of  the  day 
roiitains    9  ^hureeSy    the   second  and  third    8 
eacii,   and  the   fourth  nine.     In  the  night  the 
Jour  watches   will  contain,  respectively  7,  6,  6, 
and  7  ghurees.     In  winter,  of  course,  the  con- 
trary ai'rangement  takes  place,  the  day  consist- 
ing of  26  ghurees,  and  the  night  34  ;  circum- 
stances being  the  same  in  other  respects.  In  the 
intermediate  seasons   the  watches   will  contain 
6,  7,  8,  or  9  ghurees  each,   according  to    the 
len<^th  of  the  day  ;  arranging  them  so  that  each 
watch  may  contain  an  equal  number  of  ghurees, 
if  possible ;  if  there  he  one  ghuree  in  excess,  it 
is  to  be  added  to  the  first  watch  ;  if  two«  to  the 
first  and  last ;  and  if  three,  to  the  first,  second, 
and  last.     The  last  ghuree  of  the  day  will  occa- 
siouully  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  in  order  to 
finish  the  day  with  sunset,  and  the  last  of  the 
jiight  altered  in  the  same  way,  that  the  day  may 
be^in  at  sunrise. 

With  such  a.  variable  system  as  the  above,  it 
is  evident  that  no  clocks  could  be  made  to  mark 
the  time ;  but  a  mode  denoting  time  has  been 
fidopted  by  the  hindoo,  which  is  not  without 
ingenuity.  They  provide  a  thin  metal  cup,  a 
clepsydra,  through  the  bottom  of  which  a  small 
hole  is  drilled  ;  this  cup  swims  on  the  surface 
of  a  vessel  of  water,  until  the  water,  running 
ffrndually  through  the  hole,  fills  the  cup,  which 
then  sinks.  The  hole  is  made  of  such  a  size, 
that  the  water  rising  sinks  il  in  24  minutes.  A 
sort  of  gong,  or  shallow  bell  metal  pan,  called 
a  ghurial,  is  hung  up  near  the  vessel,  to  be 
struck  at  the  expiration  of  each  ghuree,  which 
is  known  by  the  sinking  of  the  cup.  A  man, 
who  is  employed  to  watch  the  sinking  of  the 
cup,  and  to  strike  on  the  bell,  is  called  a 
giiuriali*  For  the  complete  establishment  of  a 
ghuree,  six  or  eight  servants  are  necessary,  who 
keep  watch  in  turns.  Such  an  expense  can,  of 
CO  I  use,  be  afforded  only  by  the  wealthy  ;  but 
the  ^ound  of  a  gong  is  usually  loud  enough  for 
a  whole  village,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
church  clock. 

We  shall  explain  the  operations  of  the  ghuri- 
al! through  *  the  twelve  hours  of  an  equinoxial 
day  ;  and  the  process  of  striking  throughout  the 
year  will  be  easily  understood  from  this  detail.. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
appears  on  the  horizon,  a  little  cup  is  put  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  when  it  sinks,  which  will 
be  at  24  minutes  after  6,  the  time  is  called,  but 
not  s  truck,  1  ghuri.      This  ghuri  is  considered 
sacred  to  the  sovereign  §nd  his  ghuriali,  alone, 
has  the  privilege  of  striking  it:  with  this  excep- 
tion the  first  ghuree  is  passed  in  sileilcethrough- 
out   Hindostan.      ift   the   seoond  ghuri,   two 
blows  are  struck  ;  at  the  third  three,  and   so  to 
the  end   of  the   watch,   when  eight   blows  are 
struck  for   the  eii^hth  ghuri  of  the  watch  :  then 
eiffht  to' show  that  8  ghuris  of  the  day  are  pass- 


ed ;  and  after  an  interval  of  a  seoond  or  tiA^. 
one  loud  blow  is  struck  to  shew  the  end  of  the 
first  watch.  The  same  proeess  is  repetited  to  the 
end  of  the  second  watch,  except  that  the  fir^t 
ghuree  is  not  passed  in  silence  ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  ihe  watch,  which  consists  of  7  ghurees, 
after  st'rikifig  the  seven  blows,  fifteen  more  are 
sounded,  to  show  that  fifteen  ghurees  are  elapaeci 
from  sunrise,  and  then  two  loud  blows  to  show 
the  end  of  the  seoond  watch.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  watch,  seven  blows  are  struck  for  the  7 
ghurees  of  the  watch,  twenty-two  for  the  ghorees 
of  the  day,  and  three  loud  strokes  for  the  tbircl 
watch .  At  sunset,  after  the  eighth  stroke  forthe 
eight  ghurees,  thirty  are  sounded  to  show  thiit 
SOghurees  are  passed  sincesunrise,  audfourlcnid 
ones  for  the  completion  of  the  fourth  watch.  As 
the  fourth  watch  is  never  struck  until  sunset,  the 
last  ghuri  will  increase  with  the  lengthening 
days,  until,  in  April,  it  would  be  equnl  in  len^^tU 
to  two  ghurees,  and  the  whole  watch  would  con- 
tain 9  ghurees.  To  avoid  so  long  a  watch,  one 
ghuree  is  added  to  the  second  watch,  which  be- 
fore contained  only  7  ghurees,  and  the  last  watch 
is  reduced  td  its  former  length.  In  May  the  dny 
is  one  ghuree  longer,  and  this  addition  is  made 
to  the  third  watch,  which  before  contained  only 
seven.  The  four  watches  are  then  of  equal 
length.  At  the  end  of  May,  a  ghuree  is  added 
to  the  first  watch,  and  near  midsummer  another 
to  the  last  watch.  The  day  then  consists  of  34 
ghurees,  and  the  night  of  26  only  :  and,  as  the 
days  decrease,  I  ghuree  is  taken  away  at  a  time, 
in  the  same  order  as  they  were  put  on,  until 
the  shortest  day,  when  the  whole  detail  recom- 
mences. 

Some  variation  will  occasionally  take  place 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  precise  moment  of  sunrise,  though  much  less, 
in  India,  than  would  be  the  case  in  a  cloudy 
atmosphere.  Change  will  also  arise  from  the 
negligence  or  idleness  of  the  ghuriali ;  and  tales 
are  sometimes  told  of  great  men,  for  whose  eoit- 
venieuce  the  complaisant  ghuriali  will  add 
a  ghuree  to  a  watch,  or  accelerate  the  sinking 
of  the  little  cup  to  accommodate  their  master's 
pleasure.  These  circumstances  will  prevent  any 
exact  coincidence  of  ghurees  with  hours  pra<N 
tically,  though  there  will  be  no  great  discrepaney 
by  attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  above. 
'  The  British  names  of  the  days  of  the  we^^k 
are  derived  from  the  Saxons  ;  and  they  partly 
adopted  these  names  from  the  more  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  folh>wittg  ingenious 
origia  of  the  ancient  names  has  been  suggested 
in  connexion  with  astronomical  science.  The 
planetary  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  was  thus — 
1,  Saturn;  2,  Jupiter ;  3,  Mars;  4,  the  Sun  ; 
5,  Venus  ;  6,  Mercuty  ;  7,  the  Moon;  Each 
of  these  planets  was  supposed  to  preside,  suc- 
cessively, over  eatoh  hour  of  the  24  of  eteh  day, 
in  the  order  above  given,     lu  this  way  Saturn 
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mould  preside  orer  the  first  hour  of  the  first 
daj»  Jupiter  over  the  second  hoar.  Mars  over 
the  third  J  the  Sua  over  the  fourth,  and  ao  on. 
Thus  the  Sub  presiding  over  the  fourth,  ele- 
venth, and  eighteenth  hours  of  the  first  day, 
would  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the  second 
day,  and  carrying  on  the  series,  the  Moon 
would  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the  third 
day,  Jtara  over  the  first  hour  of  the  fourth  day, 
Mercury  over  the  first  hour  of  the  fifth  day, 
Jupiter  over  the  first  hour  of  the  sixth  day,  and 
Venus  over  the  first  hour  of  tlie  seventh  day. 
Ueaee,  the  names  of  the  days  yet  used  in  the 
learned  professions  throughout  Europe.  The 
present  English  names,  however,  are  derived 
from  the  Saxon : — 


Pies  Saturn! 
Dies  Solis 
Pies  Lunte 
Dies  Mart  is 
Dies  Mercurii 
Dies  Jo  vis 
Dies  Veneris 


Saxon* 

daierne's  day. 
Suu's  day. 
Moon's  day. 
Tiw's  day. 
Woden's  day. 
Thor's  day. 
Friya's  day. 


EnglisK 

Saturday 

Suuday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Tiw,  Woden,  Thor,  and  Friya  were  deities  of 
the  pagan  Saxons.  Thor  was  the  god  of 
thander,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Jove,  and  Friya 
was  a  goddess,  the  wife  of  Woden. 

Almost  all  nations  have  regulated  their  months 
aod  weeks,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  revolution 
of  the  moon.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  unite 
this  division  with  the  annual  course  of  the  sun, 
by  ao  augmentation  of  days  at  tlie  end  of  each 
year,  or  by  adding  a  thirteenth  month  at  the 
end  of  every  third  year.  The  Jews  and  the 
Aibeniaiis  followed  this  latter  method ;  the 
Macedonians,  and  some  nations  of  Adia,  assign- 
td  th«ir  months  30  and  31  days  ;  the  Turks 
and  the  Arabs  have  29  and  30  daya ;  the 
fflonths  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  governed  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  moon.  Their  common 
year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months,  three 
BKMiiha  being  appropriated  to  each  of  tlie  four 
seasons ;  but  every  third  year  contained  an 
additional  lunar  month,  which  was  given  to  the 
aumioer  aeason.  The  names  of  their  lunar 
JDQBths,  either  had  reference  to  their  religious 
ecnmonies,  or  to  the  natural  appearances  of  the 
year. 

A  considerable  variation  prevailed,  generally, 
amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  still  par- 
tmtty  lureTails  with  regard  to  the  commence- 
aeot  of  the  year.  The  Jews  dated  the  begin- 
iiiag  of  the  sacred  year  in  the  month  of  March ; 
the  Athenians  in  the  month  of  June;  the 
Macedonians  on  the  34th  September;  the 
Christians  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  the  29th 
•r  30  of  August,  and  the  Persians  and  Armeni- 
aa»  on  the  lUh  of  August.  The  Jewish  civil 
year  begins. on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri, 
vUchyear  corresponds  with  our  9th  of  Septem- 


ber; the  mahomedan's  begins  on  the  Jst  of  the 
month  Mobaram,  which  year,  corresponds  with 
our  14:th  of  July.     Nearly  ail  the  nations  of  the 
Christian  world,  now,  commence  the  year  on  the 
Ist  of  January;  but,  as  recently  as  17d2.  even 
in  England,  the  year  did  not  legally  and  gene-, 
rally   commence  till  the   26  th  of  March.     In 
Scotland,  at  that  period*  the  year  began  on  the 
Ist   of  January.     The  difference   caused  great 
practical  inconvenience,  and   January  and  Fe- 
bruary, and  pari  of  March,  sometimes  bore  two 
dates^as  we  often  find  in  old  records  as  17 1 1-12. 
This  practice  often  leads  to  chronological  mis- 
takes ;  for  instance,  we  popularly  say,  "The 
British  Revolution  of  1688,"  that  great  event 
happened  in  February  of  the  year    1688,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  mode  of  computation  ;  but 
if  the  year  were  held  to  begin,  as  it  does  now, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  it  would  be  '*  The  Revo- 
lution of  1689."     In  the  anniversaries  given  in 
the  Almanacs,  the  alterations  of  style  made  in 
1752,  are   not  followed,  as   any  correction  of 
datea  would  embarrass  the  reader  in  historicHl 
and  biographical  references. 

The  year,  properly  so  called,  is  the  solar 
year,  or  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  sun 
passes  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  period  comprises  65  days,  5  hours,  and  48 
minutes,  51  seconds,  6  decimals,  and  is  called 
the  astronomical  year. 

The  Calendar  in  India,  the  Jantri  of 
the  hindus,  is  a  table  of  the  days  of  the 
year  arranged  to  assist  the  distribution  of 
time,  and  to  indicate  remarkable  days  con- 
nected with  devotion  or  busiuesa.  If  every 
nation  had  adopted  the  same  division  of 
time,  and  an  uniform  calendar  had  been 
general  throughout  civilized  states,  history 
would  present  much  fewer  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions. The  progress  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence has  neeessarily  produced  great  changes  in 
the  manner  of  dividing  time ;  and  thus,  whilst 
some  nations  have  been  ready  to  give  their  ca. 
lendar  every  possible  advantage  of  a  scientific 
construction,  the  prejudices  of  others  have  ren^ 
dered  them  unwilling  to  depart  from  their  ac« 
customed  mode,  however  inaccurate. 

The  Romans  called  the  first  days  of  each 
month  C'slends,  from  a  word  which  signified 
''  called  "  because  the  Pontiffs,  on  those  days, 
called  the  people  together,  to  apprize  them  of 
the  days  of  festivsl  in  that  month.  Hence  we 
derive  the  name  of  Calendar. 

The  Roman  Calendar,  which  has,  in  great 
part,  been  adopted  by  almost  all  nations,  is  stat- 
ed to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus,  Che 
founder  of  this  city.  He  divided  the  year  into 
ten  monthsonly, — Mars,  ApriUs,Maius,  Junius, 
Quintilis  (afterwards  called  Julius),  Sextilis, 
(afterwards  called  Augustus.)  September,  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December.  Miirs,  Maiuf, 
Quintilis/ ^d  October,   contained   31    days, 
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and  each  of  the  six   other  months  30  days,  lo 
that   the  ten   months    comprised    30*1  days. 
The  year  of  Horoulus  was,  therefore,  of  50  days 
less  duration   then  the  lunar  year^  and  of  61 
days  less  than  the  solar  year,  and  its  comineu- 
cement,  of  coursOi  did  not  correspond  with  any 
fixed  season.     Numa  Pompilins  corrected  this 
calendar,  by  adding  two  months,   Jannarius^ 
and  Februarius,  which  be   placed  before  Mars. 
Jiilina  C»sar,   being  desirous  to  render  the 
calendar  still  more  correct,  consulted  the    astro- 
nomers of  his  time,  who  fixed  the  solar  year 
at  365    days,    6  hours,   comprising,  as  they 
thought,  (he  period  from  one  vernal  equinox 
to  another*    The  six  hours  were  set  aside,  and, 
at  the   end  of  four  years,  forming  a  day,  the 
fourth  year  was    made  to  consist  of  366  days. 
The  day  thus  added,   was  palled  intercalary, 
and  was  added  to  the  month  of   February,  by 
doubling  the  24ih  of  that  month,  or  according 
to  their  way  of  xockoning,  the  siitb  of  the  cal- 
ends of  March.    Hence  the  year  was  called 
bissextile.    This  almost  perfect  arrangement, 
which  was  denominated  the  Julian  style,  pre* 
vailed  generally  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
tail  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.    The  Cal- 
endar of  Julius  Caesar  was  defective  in  this 
particular,    that  the  solar  year,  consisting  of 

365  days,  5  hours,  and  49  minutes,  and  not  of 

366  days,   6  hours,  as  was  supposed   in  the 
time  of  Julius  C»sar,   there  was  a  diiference 
between  the  apparent   year  and  the  real  year, 
of  eleven  minutes.   This  difference  at  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIII,  had  amounted  to  ten  entire 
days,  the   vernal  equinox   falling  on   the  1 1th 
instead  of  the  81st  of   March,  at  which  period 
it  fell  correctly  at  the  time   of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  in  the  year  325.    To  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, Gregory  ordained,   in  1583,  that  the 
I5tb  of  October  should  be  counted  instead  of 
the  5th,  for  the  future ;  and  to  prevent   the 
occurrence  of  this  error,  it  was  further  determin- 
ed, that  the  year  beginning  a  century,  should 
not  be  bissextile,  with  the  exception  of  the 
beginning  of  each  fourth  century.  Thus  1700 
and  1800  have  not  been  bissextile,   nor  will 
1900  be  so^  but  the  year  2000  will  be  bissextile. 
In  this  manner,  three  days  are  retrenched  in 
four  hundred  years ;  because  the  lapse  of  the 
eleven  minutes  makes  three  days  in  about  that 
period.    The  year  of  the  Calendar  is  thus  made, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  correspond  with  the 
true  solar  year,  and  future  errors  of  chronology 
are  avoided.    The  adoption  of  this  change, 
which  is  called  the  Gri^orian,  or  New  Style, 
(the  Julian  being  called  the  Old  Style,)  was  for 
some  time  resisted  by  states  not  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Borne.    The  change  of  the 
atyle  in   Britain  was,  established  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1752.    It  was  then  en- 
aoted,  that  the  year  should  commence  on  the 
)st  January,  iiutead  of  March  25th ;  and  that 
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in  the  year  1753,  the  days  should  be  numbered? 

as  usual  until  September   24,   when  the  &Kf 

following  should  be  accounted  the  14th  of  Sep* 

tember,   omitting    11    days.     The  Gregorian 

principle  of   dropping  one  day  in  every  hun* 

dredtli  year,  except  the  fourth  hundredth,  wa« 

also  enacted*    The  alteration  was,  for  a  lonfi^ 

time  opposed  by  the  prejudices  of  individuals  ; 

and,  until  lately,  with  some  persons,  the  Old* 

Style  was  so  pertinaciously  adhered   to,   thnt* 

rents  were  made  payable  on  the  old   quarter' 

days,  instead  of  the  new.    The  Bussians  stAI 

retain  the  Old  Style,  thus  creating  an  incoo^ 

venience  in  their  public  and  commercial  inter** 

oonrse  with  other  nations,  which,  the  growing 

intelligence  of  the  people  will  eventually  correct. 

During  the  period  in  which  France  was  a 
Republic,  the  authorities  introduced  an  entire 
change  in  the  calendar,  which  was  in  existence 
more  than  twelve  years ;  and  is  important  to  be 
noticed,  as  all  the  public  acts  of  the  French 
nation  were  dated  according  to  this  altered  style. 
The  National  Convention,  by  a  decree  of  the 
5  th  October  1798,  estHblished  a  new  era,  which 
was  called,  in  the  place  of  the  Christian  Era,  the 
Era  of  tbe  French-  The  commencement  of  each 
year,  or  the  first  *'  Yendimaire,'*  was  fixed  at 
the  midnight  commencing  the  day  on  which  the 
autumnal  equinox  fell,  as  determined  at  the 
observatory  at  Paris.  This  era  commenced  on 
the  22nd  of  September  1792,  being  the  epoch 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Bepublic ;  but  its  est- 
ablishment was  not  decreed  till  tlie  4th  "  Fri- 
maire"  of  the  year  II,  l4tli  November,  1793.) 
Two  days  afterwards  the  public  acts  were  thus 
dated.  This  Calendar  existed  till  the  lOlh 
"Nivose,"  year  XIV  (the  3l8t  December, 
1805,)  when  the  Gregorian  mode  of  computa- 
tion was  restored. — {Madras  Altnanae,p.  70 
lo  74.)  The  Parsees  of  India  have  a  new  years 
day,  in  March • 

The  mahomedans  of  Persia  reckon  the  year^ 
from  their  Nao-roz  or  New  year's  day,  the  daj 
on  which  the  sun  enters  Aries,  but  the  maho- 
medans of  India  follow  the  lunar  mqntiis  and 
have  no  intercalary  periods,  so  that  their  anni** 
versaries  and  festivals  make,  eontinuoualj^ 
circuits  of  the  seasons* 

The  hindusof  India  follow  the  lunar  months^ 
but,  every  twenty- fifth  year,  insert  an  intercahr 
ry  month  to  adjust. 

Hindu  festivals  and  holjdaya  are  very  Hitmen 
ous,  and  several  of  those  which  tbe  masaea  ^>b- 
serve  have  an  astronomical  origin  or  refer  toUifa 
seasons.  The  Makar  Sankrmtii  festival,  abotft 
the  12th  January,  is  held  on  the  ooeasion  of  tho 
sun  entering  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  or  Makar. 
On  this  day,  the  hindus  bathe,  and  anoint  ike 
body  with  seaamum  oiU  and  listen  to  thofttayers 
of  brahmans  to  whom  they  give  presents*  The 
prayers  on  this  day  are  only  to  the  eun.^  Tkejr 
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ffiendt  to  dinner  at  night  and  put  on  new 
efoilies. 

Mkoondoaky  is  a  tiny  ship  which  hindns 
Iftftndt  OA  the  Gntif^es.  They  hsTC  garlands 
of  flowers  and  are  illumiuated  with  lamps.  It 
ia  perfonnod  by  hindu  mothers  to  propitiate 
tie  goddeasy  in  behalf  of  their  sons.  The 
ipoddeas  resembles  Amphitiite.  It  is  soppoa* 
ed  to  be  a  propitistory  rite  handed  down  from 
tines  when  the  hindns  were  engaged  in  mari- 
liaie  avocations.  It  is  held  on  the  day,  on 
Wfakh,  aooording  to  hindu  astronomy,  the  snn 
twma  back  from  Cspricornus  to  resnme  his 
Borthern  aacenston  and  when  the  steady  N.  W. 
wifui  biowa  favotirably  for  outward  bound 
feyages  :  feaatinga  are  held  on  that  day,  and 
farewell  entertainments  are  given  to  the  voy- 
ager?.  The  san's  festival  with  the  Qete  and 
4swa  nations  of  the  Jaxartes,  as  with  those  of 
Scandinavia,  seems  to  have  been  the  winter 
solstice,  the  Sacra nt  of  the  Rajpoot  and  Hindu 
io  genetbl."— Toil's  Hojuuthany  voL  up.  676. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  horse's  return  after 
a  year,  evidently  indicates  an  astronomical 
revolution,  or  the  son's  return  to  the  same 
point  in  the  ecliptic.  The  return  from  his 
southern  declination  must  have  been  always  a 
day  of  rejoicing  to  the  Scythie  and  Scandina- 
vian nations,  who  could  not,  says  Gibbon, 
fancy  a  worse  hell  than  a  large  abode  open  to 
the  cold  wind  of  the  jnorth.  To  the  aouth 
they  looked  for  the  deity  ;  and  hence,  with 
the  Bajpoots,  a  religious  law  forbids  their 
doora  being  to  the  north, 

BoMaut  Fanchmi  occurs  about  the  9th  Fe- 
bniaryy  is  in  honor  of  Basanlh,  the  spring, 
in  hindu  mUh<4ogy»  personified,  and  an  attend- 
ant of  Kama,  the  god  of  love. 

RuW  Saptami,  from  ratha  a  car  and  saptami, 
the  7th  day  of  the  month,  is  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  This  is  held  about  the  llth 
February  and  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
the  ICanwantaram  or  period  embracing  the 
age  of  Manu. 

Hoii  ot  Hutasavi,  in  Sanscrit  Holikha 
or  Pkal  gotaava,  is  called  also  dola  or  dola* 
vatra,  the  swinging  festival  and  is  supposed  to 
relate  to  the  vernal  equinox  and  to  be  simi- 
lar to  the  Persian  New  year.  It  is  held  about 
ifae  19th  March,  or  15  days  before  the  full 
viooB  of  Phalgun.  It  is  in  honor  of  Krishna  and 
ia  quite  a  aaturnalia,  red  powders  are  thrown 
aad  »d  fluida  squirted  at  passers  by  and  licen- 
4kKta  Boaga  sung.  At  the  close  of  the  festival,  a 
file  ia^hted,  and  a  wheatan  cake  or  poli,  of- 
iBBed  on  it. 

Guddipadva,  or  flviag  of  paper  kites  ia  held 
ai'the  new  year,  on  the  new  moon  of  Chaiirat 
mbMd  ike  5M  AprU. 

AduM  JSkadan,  is  the  eleventh  of  the 
Hgbt  half  of  the  month  Ashad  and  is  de- 
^tottd  to  Viahnu,    It  faUa  about  the  12th 
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July,  and  refers  to  the  anmmer  solstice,  and  oa 
this  feast  day,  commences  the  night  of  the  god, 
during  which  he  reposes  lor  four  months  on 
the  serpent  Sealia. 

Shravitn  or  Pumuuay  this  feast  occurs  about 
the  middle  of  August,  on  the  15th  of  Shravan 
Shukla.  It  is  attended,  on  the  waatem  coaat 
of  India,  about  Bombay,  with  much  oeremoniaK 
The  8.  W.  monsoon  is  supposed  to  be  ended. 
Cocoaunta  and  flowers  are  tlux>wn  into  the  sea  to 
obtain  favour  for  those  who  are  to  trust  them- 
selves  on  the  ocean. 

Churit  a  name  of  Parvati  or  Gerea,  haa  a 
festival  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
on  the  7th  of  Bhadrapad^  when  Parvati  ia  wor- 
ahipped  aa  a  tender  maiden^   It  lasts  three  days. 

Piira  Bak$hy  Pitra,  paternal  ancestors,  the 
Patrii  of  the  Eoma«s,  is  a  hindu  festival  about  the 
end  of  Septeml)er  on  the  last  day  of  Bhadra^ 
pad  or  first  dHy  of  Ashwin,  on  which  offerings 
of  fire  and  water  are  made  to  the  manes  of  de* 
ceased  ancestors. 

Dagara,  from  das  ten,  occurs  about  the 
first  day  of  October,  on  the  10th  of  Ash- 
win  shud.  It  is  supposed  t9  relate  to  the 
autumnal  equinox.  The  nine  days  preceding  tbtj 
Dasara  are  the  Nno-ratri,  duiing  which  a  brah- 
man is  engaged  to  read  the  praises  of  Durgi, 
and  on  the  tenth,  is  the  home  or  fire  sacrifice,  in 
which  rice  and  ghi  are  poured  into  the  fire.  Bania 
women  keep  up  a  danca  called  Garbhu.  The 
1 0th  day  of  Asoj  is  commemorative  of  the  date 
on  which  the  deified  Bama  commenced  his  ex- 
pedition to  Lanka  for  the  recovery  of  Site. 

Kariik  EJcadasi^  is  the  1 1th  in  some  years 
the  12th  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month 
Kartik  or  about  the  8th  November.  On  this 
day,  Ytshnu  is  supposed  to  rise  from  his  four 
month's  sleep  and  this  has  reference  to  the  sun 
being  at  the  winter  solstice. 
OaneshChaturthi  or  Chauih,  On  this  day,which 
falls  about  the  beginning  of  September,  waa 
born  Ganesh  called  also  Ganapati  made  from  the 
turmeric  and  oil  off  the  head  ofParvati.  He  is  the 
god  of  wisdom  who  removes  obstacles  and  ia  in- 
voked at  the  commencement  of  all  undertakings, 
Ganapati  has  a  man's  body  with  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  hia  head  is  said  to  have  been  cut  off 
or  destroyed  by  Siva,  when  Ganesh  tried  to 
prevent  Siva  entering  the  chamber  of  Parvati 
when  bathing.  Clay  images  are  made  and  wor- 
shipped for  from  one  to  nine  days  and  then 
thrown  into  water.  The  Chinchor  or  Ghinobwad 
who  resides  at  a  village  of  that  name  Wr  Poena 
is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Oanesb, 
who  promised  an  ascetioi  named  Mbroba,  who 
lived  in  Sivaji's  time,  that  hcywould  be  in- 
carnate for  seven  generationa  jni  hia  family. 
The  earth  image  of  Ganesh  is  o|ie  of  three  forma 
in  which  the  earth  deity  mmtika  is  worship- 
ped by  hindus.  The  first  ia  the  Nagpancham  : 
in  which  feaat  a  snake  of  day  ia  worahipped, 
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the  sf  cond  is  Ookul  Aebtami,  when  a  clay  image 
of  the  infant  Krishna  is  worshipped,  and  the 
third  occasion  is  that  on  which  Ganesh  is 
worshipped,  and  this  last  day  of  the  worship  of 
Mrittika  is  observed  with  great  poinp.  The 
Vahan  or  carriage  of  Ganesh.  is  a  rat.  The 
feast  in  honor  of  his  birth  is  held  on  the  4th 
of  the  month  Bhadrapad,  and  falls  on  the  iirst 
days  of  September  and  has  some  seasonal 
connection.  Ganesh  is  brought  to  the  house 
with  much  pomp- 
ASTRUK.       Guz.  j^l     Hind.       Gum 

ammoniac. 

A8TUR  TRIVIRGATUS,  Temm.  Gos- 
hawk. This  species  of  hawk  inhabits  the 
hilly  parts  of  Nepaul,  India  and  the  Malay 
conntries.  The  other  Indian  species,  A.  pa- 
lufinbarius  is  a  native  of  Eusope  and  Asia,  but 
in  India  is  confined  to  the  Sub-Himalayas.-— 
See  Av«»s. 

A8TYAGES  ou  APANDA,  a  persinn  king 
of  the  Kaianian  dynasty.  He  was  sou  of 
Isfandiar. 

ASTZ  :     Geb.     Soda.     Natron. 

ASUBHA  CHAWANA,  in  Singhalese 
Buddhism,  the  meditation  of  misfortune. — 
Uydn*i  Eastern  MonacHsm,  f?.  484. 

ASUL  also  ATUL.  Hind.  TamariiE  orieu- 
talis 

ASUN.     Mar.     Briedelia  spinosa. 

ASUR.  Saks.  A  demon.  An  order  of 
bein&fs  who  reside  under  Maha-meru, — Hp- 
der*8  fiasfem  MonocfiUmj  p.  434.  See  As- 
sur ;  Asura. 

ASURA.  Sans.  Strength  or  lordship,  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  from 
Assur,  as  above ;  or  the  god  Ashur,  perhaps 
from  Ahuramasda  (Ormuzd.)  The  Asura 
evidently  were  a  nation  with  whom  the  immi- 
grant Arians  came  in  conflict,  and  have  been 
described  in  hindu  mythology  as  demons.  It 
is  a  term  much  employed  in  hindu  legends 
from  a  very  early  period  after  the  deluge  down 
to  the  time  of  Krishna.  The  earlier  Asura 
are' probably  the  ofifspring  of  Ashur.  The 
later  Asuras  seem  to  have  been  the  Assyrians. 
But  Dnitya,  Danava,  Dasya,  Bakshasa^  are  the 
names  applied  by  the  intruding  Aryans  to  the 
races  whom  they  found  in  occupation  of  India. 
Taylor,  W.  H,  of  /.  See  A?hur ;  Assur ;  As- 
syria ;  Hindoo  ;  Mahadeva  ;  Parvati ;  Bavana. 

ASURA  DHRUVA,  the  South  Pole,  its 
inhabitants  opposed  to  the  Suras^  those  of  the 
North  Pole. 

ASURAKOT,  a  town  in  L.  82°  34'  E.  and 
L.  28°  17'  N. 

ASURAYANA  and  TASK  A.     See  Hindu. 

ASVINI.    I^e  Aswini. 

ASWA  OR  ASI^  an  Indu  or  Lunar  race, 
the  descendants  of  Deomida  and  Bajaswa.  They 
were  spread  over  the  countries  on  both  sides 
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I  the  Indus,  and  probably  gave  their  namea  to  \hit 
region  now  called  Asia. 

ASWA  AND  HYA,  synonymoos  Sana- 
crit  terms  for  '  horse;*  the  aap  of  the  Persians.; 
and  as  applied  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  to  the 
Getic  invasion  of  Scythia^  B.  €.  603  :  "  ihesoiie 
of  Togarmah  riding  on  horses  ;*'  described  by 
Diodorus,  the  period  the  same  as  the  Takshas 
invasion  of  India.  Amongst  the  Scyihiana^ 
the  horse  was  saered  to  ths  sun.  In  India, 
Sept-Aswa  is  the  seven -headed  horse  of  Suf  ya^ 
the  sun. 

In  Aswa  we  have  the  derivation  of  the  an.- 
cient  races,  sons  of  Bajaswa,  who  peopled  tha 
countries  on  both  sides  the  Indus,  and  ibe  pro- 
bable etymon  of  Asia.  The  Assa-aeui,  tii« 
Ari-aspi  of  Alexander's  historians,  and  Aspaai«- 
ana,  to  whom  Arsaces  fled  from  Seleurus,  and 
whom  Strabo  terms  a  Getic  race,  have  the 
same  origin,  hence  Aei-gurh,  '  the  fortress  of 
the  Asi'  ^erroneously  termed  Hansi),  and  Aa^ 
gard  were  the  first  settlements  of  the  Getic 
Asi  in  Scandinavia.  Alexander  received  the 
homage  of  all  these  Getic  races  at  '  the  mother 
of  cities'  Balkh,  '  seat  of  Cat'h-haian  Khan/  ac- 
cording to  Marco  Polo,  from  whom  Miltoa 
took  his  geography. 

Hi,  Hya, .  Hy  wor,  and  Aswa,  denote  the 
steed  in  Sanscrit  and  its  dialects.  In  Gothic, 
hyrsa  /  Teutonic^  hors,  Saxon^  horse.-<-2Wa 
RojoMthan,  vol.  t.  p.  76.  Of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Indu  (Lunar),  Aswa  liore 
the  epithet  of  Mida  (pronounced  Medi*}, 
9/2.,  Poora-mede,  Uja-mede,  and  Deomfdcs, 
The  Aswa  invaders  of  Assyria  and  Me<li»i, 
the  sons  of  Bajaswa,  are  expressly  stated  to 
have  multiplied  in  the  countries  west  of  the 
Indus,  emigrating  from  their  paternal  seats  in 
Panchalica.— Torf'«  Raja»man,  Vol.  L  p.  6S. 
209. 

ASWAD.  El-Aswad-ibn-Kaab,  of  the  time 
of  Mahomed,  was  the  chief  of  the  tribes  of 
Ans,  in  Arabia,  and  a  man  of  eloquence :  ha 
embraced  mahomedanism  and  again  seceded^ 
to  set  up  a  religion  of  his  own.  He  was  staiu 
on  the  instigation  of  Mahomed,  shortly  before 
the  demise  of  the  latter. 

ASWAGANDHl-S.  (F,  Pemeru,)  tel. 
WTpKo?,  Physalis  somnifera,  Nees. 

ASWALAYANA  DARBHA  GADDI.  tel. 
w*'5er»c«>i^»^??'E-xS,Poacynosuroide8,  lielz. — 

ASWAMEDHA,  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse, 
Med  ha,  Sanscrit,  signifies  to  kill  was  prac- 
tised in  India,  in  ancient  times,  but  ita 
occurrence  within  any  recent  period  is  not 
known.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  Scythic  rite, 
where  often  the  horse  after  certain  oererooniea 
was  liberated,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  and  sacri- 
ficed on  the  dcatlis  of  chiefs.  Up  to  the  present 
day,  in  India,  cows  and  bulls  are  let  loose  in 
fulfilment  of  vows,  but  the   liberation  of    a 
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Iiorse  is  not  now  known.  Col.  Tod  surmises  thai 
tbe  grand  solstitial  festival,  the  Aawamedha,  or 
B»crtfioeof  the  boree  (the  type  of  tbe  snn),  which 
was  practised  by  the  children  of  Vaivaswata, 
the  '  sun-born/  was  most  probably  simultane- 
ously introduced  from  Scythia  into  the  plains 
of  India,  and  wesi,  by  tbe  sons  of  Odin,  Woden, 
or  Boodha,  into  Scandiuavia,  where  it  became 
the  Huel  or  Bi-ul,  the  festival  of  the  winter 
solstice  ;  tbe  grand  jubilee  of  northern  nations, 
«nd  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  being  so 
near  tbe  epoch  of  its  rise,  gladly  used  by  the 
Urst  fathers  of  the  Church  to  perpetuate  that 
event.  It  was  practised  he  adds  {HajaBthan,  Vol, 
I.  p,  63.)  by  the  Getes  in  the  time  of  Cyrus; 
deeming  it  right,  says  Herodotus,  to  offer 
the  swiftest  of  created  to  the  chief  of  uncreated 
beings  :  and  this  worship  and  sacrifice  of  the 
horse  has  been  handed  down  to  the  Rajpoot  of 
the  present  day.  The  sanguinary  part  of  this 
eeremony  would,  according  to  Mr.  Oolebrooke, 
appear  like  that  of  the  parusAamtdha  or  human 
9a^ri/ice,  to  be  merely  nominal,  the  horse,  after 
certain  ceremonies,  being  let  loose.  Mr.  Ward, 
however,  stales  that  he  was  liberated  only  for  a 
twelve  month,  when  he  was  again  taken,  and 
being  maguificeutly  caparisoned,  was,  after 
various  preliminary  proceedings,  slain  by  the 
liota  or  priest.  He  who  offers  a  hundred  sacri- 
fices of  a  horse  is  entitled  to  the  throne  of  Indra. 
— (a^.  Myth.  Hifid.  p.  374.)  But  in  the  Kig 
Veda,  are  two  hymns,  describing  the  sacrifice 
of  the  horse,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
early  ritual  of  hinduism  did  authorise  this 
sacrifice  as  a  burnt  offering  to  the  gods.  As, 
however,  these  two,  in  all  the  body  of  hymus 
in  tbe  Rig  Veda,  alone  relate  to  it,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  even  then,  the  rite  was  falling  or 
hffd  already  fallen  into  disuse.  As  described  in 
the  Big  Veda,  it  appears  that  the  horse  was  im- 
molated, and  afterwards  cut  up  into  fragments, 
part  of  which  were  eaten  by  the  assisting  priests, 
and  part  offered  as  burnt-offering  to  the  gods. 
This  sacrifice  is  described  in  the  Paranas  as 
one  of  the  highest  drder,  insomuch  that  if  it 
be  performed  a  hundred  times  it  elevates  the 
sacrificer  to  the  throne  of  Swarga,  and  thereby 
effects  the  deposal  of  Indra  himself.  In  the 
Big  Veda,  however  the  object  of  this  rite  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  acquiring  of 
wealth  and  posterity;  and  even  in  the  Bamay- 
ana  it  is  merely  performed  by  king  Dasriratha 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  son  by  a  universal 
Bionarcb,  but  it  was  performed  by  kings  in  ce- ' 
kinmtiou  ol  anspicious  events,  especially  after 
nuurri«Lge,  in  the  hope  of  securing  issue,  when 
largesses  were  distributed  to  the  brahmans  and 
officiating  priests.  It  seems  also  to  have  been 
performed  by  kings,  in  assumption  of  suprema- 
cj,  on  which  occasion  their  tributary  sovereigns 
were  the  officiating  priests.  On  this  point  Col. 
Tod  mentions,  that  when  Yudisbtra  was  firmly 
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seated  on  his  throne,  he  resolved  to  signalise  his 
reign  and  paramount  sovereignty  by  the  solemn 
rites  of  Aswamedha  and  Rajsoo,  in  which 
princes  alone  officiate,  every  duty,  down  to 
that  of  porter,  being  performed  by  royalty.  The 
'*  Steed  of  Sacrifice"  was  liberated  under  Aijoo- 
na's  care.  He  wandered  whither  he  listed  for 
twelve  months  ;  and  none  daring  to  accept 
this  challenge  of  supremacy,  he  was  reconducted 
to  Indraprestha,  where,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
hall  of  sacrifiee  was  prepared,  and  all  the  prin- 
ces of  the  land  were  summoned  to  attend.  The 
hearts  of  the  Kuru  burned  with  envy  at 
the  assumption  of  supremacy  by  the  Paudu« 
for  the  prince  of  Hastinapoor'a  ofiice  was  ^o 
serve  out  the  sacred  food.  Animate  creatures  and 
inanimate,  things  have  been  objects  of  adora* 
tion  amongst  must  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  : 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  ; 
the  sword  ;  the  serpent ;  and  the  horse,  and  the 
last  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  type 
of  the  sun  by  all  the  Sytbic  races. — Tud'a 
HajuUhan^  FoL  i-  p,  76.  The  la«t  As- 
wamedha was  undertaken  by  the  celebrated 
Sowaie  Jey  Sing  of  Amber ;  but  the  milk- 
white  steed  of  the  sun  was  not  turned  out. — 
miliam'8  Story  of  Xala,  p.  119-209.  Tod'a 
Rajaithan,  Vol.  l.p.  63.  See  as  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cow,  under  Cow  also  Lakshmi. — In- 
dia, 340.  Sacrifice. 

ASWINA,  the  first  month  of  the  hindu 
lunar  year.  According  to  Warren,  the  6tb 
solar  hindu  month,  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
sign  Canya,  answering  to  the  Tamil  month 
Paratasi«  According  to  Ward,  this  month  is 
named  from  the  stellar  mansion  Ashwini  the 
name  of  a  mare. 

ABWATHAMU— 8.  tel.  e«S^5Sx>.  Ficus 

relig;iosa,  L, 

ASVYAYLANA  SUTBA,  a  portion  of  the 
Big  Veda  which  contains  the  enumeration  of 
the  Gotras  and  their  sub-divisions,  but  in  a 
very  involved  and  unintelligible  style.  See 
Kasyapa. 

ASWICULAPA,  in  hindu  mythology,  are 
genii. 

ASWINI,  in  hindu  mythology,  a  form  of 
Parvati  or  the  earth  goddess,  as  >i  mare,  into 
which  Surya,  the  Sun,  breathed,  producing  tbe 
Aswini  Kumara. 

ASWINI.  The  twins  or  Gemini  of  the 
hindu  Zodiac.  In  hindu  mythology,  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  gods  and  seemingly  correspond- 
ing to  the  Dioscjiii,  Castor  and  Pollux. 

ASWINI  KUMARA,  according  to  one  le- 
gend were  two  sons  of  Surya  by  Saognya,  who 
taught  the  art  of  medicine. — Taylor,  See 
Hindu  )  Kali  3  Pandu  ;  Polyandry  ;^Sara3wati ; 
Surya. 

ASTLUM,  or  refuge  i^aces,  or  sanctua- 
ries,   are    known    in   Persia    as    Bast.    The 


AT. 


ATASI* 


custom  prevailing  in  the  mahomedan  E^st, 
of  having  pUcea  of  asylum,  owes  its  ori« 
origin  probably  to  the  Mosaic  law  concerning 
the  six  cities  of  refuge,  which  were  allotted  to 
such  as  had  slsin  any  person  at  unawares. 
"  Then  shall  ye  appoint  you  cities  to  be  cities 
of  refuge  for  you  ;  that  the  slayer  may  flee 
thither,  which  killeth  any  person  at  unawares. 
And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for  refuge 
from  the  avenger ;  that  the  manslayer  die  not, 
until  he  stand  before  the  congregation  in  judg- 
ment," &c.,  &c.  Numbers  XXXV.  11,  12,  See 
likewise  in  Joshua  xx.  1-9,  for  the  names  of 
the  six  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  rules  laid  down 
for  them.  A  place  of  refuge,  somewhat  simi- 
lar  to  the  Persian  "  Bast,"  existed  formerly 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  debtors  could  not 
be  molested  by  their  creditors,  and  were  out  of 
reach  of  pursuit.  This  place  bore  the  name  of 
AUatia,  and  embraced  the  space  between 
Blackfriars- bridge  and  Temple-bar,  leading 
to  the  water  side.  A  similar  place  existed  in 
Liverpool  (perhaps  still  in  use)  and  Holyrood 
pi-ecincts  in  Edinburgh  were  similarly  free. 

There  was  an  ancient  law  of  Athens  an- 
alogous to  the  Mosaic,  by  which  he  who 
committed  **  chancB-mMey,"*  should  fly  the 
country  for  a  year,  during  which  his  re- 
latircs  made  satisfaction  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased.  The  Greeks  bad  oiyla  for 
every  description  of  criminals,  which  could  not 
be  violated  without  infamy.  Gibbon  gives  a 
memorable  instance  of  disregard  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  St.  Julian  in  Auvergne,  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Frank  king  Theodoric,  who  divided  the 
spoils  of  the  altar,  and  made  the  priests  cap- 
tives :  an  impiety  not  only  unsanctioned  by  the 
son  of  Clovis,  but  punished  by  the  death  of 
the  offenders,  the  restoration  of  the  plunder, 
and  the  extension  of  the  right  of  sanctuary 
five  miles  around  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy 
martyr.— Ib<f«  Rajasthan,  Fol^  I.  p.  527.  Ba- 
ron G.  J.  De  Bode'9  TraveU  w  LurUtan 
and  ArabUtarif  p.  70. 

A8YSTASIA  COROMANDELIANA,  Nees. 

Syn. 
Ruellia  Zeylanica,  Roxb. 
„       luirusa,  Vahl, 
„        Seounda     »» 

Ifidde-kira Tam.  I  Tappeta  ...    ...      T«l. 

Mukka  mungers...  Tkl.  |  VeuoaKatte-tige...    ,, 

One  of  the  Acanthacese  ;  a  common  weed  m 
hedges ;  flowers  cither  lilac,  or  white  ;    the 
leaves  are  used  mixed  with  others  as  grseos' 
Jafprtv.    Bee  Vegetables  of  Souihem  India.— 

ASySTA3IA  FOEM08A.  This  plant 
abounds  on  the  Coromandel  Coast ;  the  flowers 
are  purple  aad  it  is  readily  grown  from  seed— 

ASZULPOOK,  a  town  in  L.  76°  %h'  E.  and 

L  17^  13'  N. 

AT.  Saus.  also  ATA  Bbno.  Hiud.  An- 
ona  squamosa  :  Custard  apple. 
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ATABEG,  also  ATABEK,  in  ancient  Persia 
an  officer  or  petty  prince, — Euler  of  a  provinee. 
Luristan  seems  to  have  been  the  latest  terri- 
tory so  occupied)  until  Changheet  Kkan  with 
his  destructive  hordes  of  Tartar  and  Moghu1» 
overwhelmed  the  land,  spreading  fire,  slaughter^ 
and  pillage  in  every  quarter.  Ali  Khan,  or 
Hoolakoo  Khan>  the  grandson  of  Changhees 
Khan  completed  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and 
afterwards  subdued  and  took  Bagdad,  putting 
to  death  the  last  of  the  once  powerful  khalifa. 
He  also  employed  his  forces  in  extirpatin|( 
that  singular  and  dangerous  set  of  despera* 
does,  the  Assassins,  well-known  in  the  annala 
of  the  crusades.    See  Luristan. 

ATA  CHIKA.    (e*Mrrm^<e03    Malbai-, 

Fruit  of  Anona  squamosa.     Custard  apple. 

ATALANTIA  MONOPHYLLA,  D   C 

Limonia  monophylla,  X. 
Limonia  pumila,  Burtn. 

WiM-Hme  ...  Eno. 
Makhur  limbo  ...  Mi^HB. 
Jffalvaregam        Maleal. 


Turrsea  virens,    Koee* 
Triohilia  ?       spinoan, 

Kat-elle-micha  maram. 

Tail 
Adivi  nirama  ...  Tet^ 
Kondanimma  ...     », 

This  small  sized  tree  is  found  on  the  Mala- 
bar and  Coromandel  Coasts,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  comnQon  trees  in  the  green-wood  jnngks 
or  ''  races"  about  the  ghats  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  at  Mahabaleshwar.  It  is  Wss 
common  below  and  inland,  its  hard,  heavy, 
wood  is  white  or  pale  yellow,  and  is  very  fin© 
or  close  grained ;  it  is  however  not  procurable 
in  pieces  which  would  square  more  than  four 
inches,  and  but  for  this  it  would  be  suitable 
for  cabinet  purposes — Jur.  ReporU,  Madras 
Exhih.  Dr.  WigU,  Dr.  Gibson.  Hog.  Ve^ 
King.  1 3 8.  quoted  in  C^dop.  of  India. 
Foigt.  188.  Wight  also  figures  A.  flori- 
bunda  and  Voigt  with  a  note  of  interrogation 
names  A«  P  puibgera  as  a  shrub  of  Assam. 

AT-ALAEL  J^^^^^^*  Tam.  Syn.  of 
Polygonum  barbatum. 

ATALABAYUTA,of  Rhatore  descent.  See 

Inscriptions,  /i>.  891. 
ATALMALICA,  a  town  in  L.  85^  13'  E. 

andL.  21M3'N. 
ATAKA-MAMIDL  etotftffStoA  Tkl.  Boer. 

haavia  ereota,  L»    B.  recumbens. 
ATA  MABAM.  (S>^^«mnaroo.    Malkal. 

Unona  discolor. 

ATAP.  Malay.  Leaves  of  Nipa  fruticans, 
used  as  thatch.  This  palm  grows  very  abun- 
dantly in  Tenasserim,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  Eastern  Archipeiego.  The  thatch  is  made  of 
the  fringe  of  this  palm's  leaves,  doubled  down 
and  sewed  on  sticks  or  lathes  of  bamboo. 

ATASI— 8.    BENe,  e^lb.     Tel.   Unum 

usitatissimum,  X.    Flax. 


ATETI- 

ATASIt  KHOR.  Pew.  j  ^  ^J  Tetwo 

nifu9. — Linn.  The  two  persiaa  words  signify 
fire  eater.     It  is  the  ehakor  partridge  of  lodis 
AT  AVI  DEVJ,  the  bindu  Diana,    See  Sa- 
ras wati. 

ATCHA-MAKAM.     ^*^r-a>jrii.     Tam. 
£bonj.   Bauhinia  raoemosa. 
ATCHAB.    Hind.     Pickles. 

ATGHA  WOOD.  Aoglo-TAM.  Dioapyros 
ebenaster.  Bauhinia  racemoaa.  Ebony.  Any  of 
tkm  ebony  woods* 

ATCHUEKABAD,  a  town  in  L.  81°  22' 
E.  and  L.  25^  59'  N. 

ATCHUNNOO,  a  town  in  L.  70^  33'  E. 
and  L.  35^  2'  N. 

ATE  of  the  Philippine,  a  species  of  Aoona. 

ATEE,  a  town  in  L.  Si""  39'  £.  and  L. 
24''  53'  N* 

ATEES.  BsNG  P  Hind.  A  word  applied 
to  Tery  dissimilar  substances.  According  to 
Dr.  Koyle,  Ateea  is  the  root  of  the  Aconi- 
tam  heteropbyllum  and   forms  the  medicinal 


Athoo». 

ATOAUW,  a  town  in  L.  B3°  10'  E.  add 
L.  20°  22'  N. . 

ATHA,  according  to  Ptolemy,  a  town  near 
the  Shatt-ul  Arab. 

ATHABOO,  near  TinmoTelly  3,200  feet 
above  the  aea,  with  a  rain  fall  of  40  isches. 
Tea  trees  grow  luxuriaoUy. 

(ATHALE.  Tak.  also,  ADDALE.  Tah. 
Jatropha  glauea. 

ATHAMANTHA  AJOWAN.  WaLl.  Pty. 
chotis  ajwan  D.  C 

ATHAMANTA  MACEDONICA,  is  used 
in  the  East  as  a  perfume  for  clothes.  It  is, 
for  Europeans,  orer  penetrating.  Ho^.  Veg. 
King,  p,  378. 

ATHANASIA  ANNUA.  Cape  plants,  cul- 
tivated in  India,  flowers  of  a  very  pretty  yellow 
colour,  generally  known  as  one  oi  the  everlast- 
ing flowers. — Rufdell^ 

ATHANASIU8  NIKITIN.  A  dtiien  of 
Tver,  who  abntittbe  year  1470,  m  the  time  oC 
Ivan  II  r^  visited  the  hingdooM  of  the  Dekhan 
and  Groloondah,  but  is  reported  to  have  died 
on   his   retnrn,   before  he  reached -Sniolensk. 

A#-^-  ^*k-  T»^;.«  i^.»<.*.  ^*^^\^«^A  ..  «  ♦«.;-    The  record  of  bis  voVage  was  written  by  him- 
Ateesoitne  iDdian  bazars,  emplovedas  a  tonic       .^       «  j  i*       j  x  ^^P  i%.  i       i*  j   Jc* 

i«  f— «  -Rnt  iU.  .„K.f.nn«*l.iVi  nn.i..  fKof  ««1^  ^^^  delivepsd  to  tho  Diak,  a  bnd  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Grand  Duke-^/jufia  i» 
tJhUik  Cent. 

ATHARAVAKA  M  ATHABAYEDA,  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Vedaa.  It  eomprshehds  the 
whole  science  of  hindn  theology,  metaphysies 
and  philosophy.  Bee  Arian  ;  Bible ;  Hindu ; 
Both  ;  Veda  ;  Vidya. 
AT H-BHYBEA,  a  branch  of  ibe  Bazigur. 
ATHENE  CASTANOTUS,  a  bird4>fCeyloti. 
See  Aves.  Birds,  Ornithology. 

ATHEREOSFERMA  M08CUATA,  a  plant 
of  AnstraliiV,  #here  its  bsrk  is  iufnaed  and  par- 
taken of  as  tea — Hog.  Veg.  King.  p.  667. 

ATHI  THBIPELI.  MALEiiL.  Fotkos  offi- 
cinalis. 

ATHEBINA,  of  thi^  getins  of  fislies,  several 
Indian  spedes  are  known  A.  AaitraHs.  A 
Brbwnfi,  And  A.  Japonica*  A.  BJbWnii  it  the 
clapea  of  autfiors. 

ATHERUBA,  a  genms  of  snunMala  of  the 
family  Hystriddte,  aihd  sub-family  hyatricinas. 
Onfy  one  species  6f  Athenif^  is  known  in  India. 
ATHOON,  the  ^ief  town  of  ike  Mair  or 
ISera  race,  the  nronntafiieera  of  Bajpooiana,  and 
the  country  is  styled  MairwarrOj,  or  *\  tke  re- 
gion of  hills.''  The  Msir  is  a  braiiph  of  the 
Mena  or  Maina^  one  of  the  aboriginal  races  of 
India.  He  is  also  called  Mairote  and  Maira- 
wui  ;  Mairwarra  is  that  portioil  of  the  Aravalla 
chain  between  Komulmer  and  Ajmeer,  a  spate 
of  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  vary iag  in 
breadth  from  six  to  twenty.  Bajpootaoa  rises 
from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Mera  is  *  a  mountain'  in 
su-  Sanscrit  ;  Mairawui  and  Mairole  of  or  be-* 
longing  to  the  mountain  j  the  name  of  the  i^O 
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in  fevera.    But  the  substance  sold  under  that 
name,   in  the  South  of   India,  perhaps  over 
India  generally,  is  quite  inert,  for  two  drams 
as  a  dose  have  been  given.     O'Shaughnessy 
mentions  that  the  spurious  Atees  roots  are  the 
dry  tubera  of  asparagus  sarmentosus  :  but  the 
aa-ne  term,  in  the  South  of  India,  is  applied  to 
liaaeed»  to  which  also,  the  terms  Alsi,  Tisi  and 
Maabina  are  applied.    According  to  Ainslie, 
Atees  is  the  Hindoostani  name  of  the  bark  of 
a  species  of  Betula,  used  in  the  northern  parts 
of  India  for  dyeing  chintz  red,   and  which  ia 
somatimea,  though  rarely,  brought  to  the  Ooro- 
aandel  coast.  The  root  of  Aconitum  heterophyl- 
laiB  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  tonic  and 
valuable  febrifuge  \   it  is   intensely  bitter  and 
slightly    astringent,    with    an  abtindimcj^  of 
&nna.    There  are  two  kinds  of  atees,  the  {^aek 
and  the  white,  both  equally  Valoable.  TheTlrue 
bitter  atees  is  devoid  of  any  astringency,  yields 
to   water  18  per  cent,  to  alcohol  82.     In  any 
trial   of  this  medicine  pfesdfiptions  should  iu- 
variably  give  the  vernacular  name,  io  prevent 
confnsion  with   the  formidable  aeoaite.*-^(7tf/. 
Ex.  1862.  Ind.  Jim.  Med.  Sci/orJprU  1856, 
/L  393.     Dr^  O'Shaughikeuy  Befigal  Di»^. 
Aiatiuf's  Mai.  Med.  p.  141.   H./.  ei  t.  0. 

ATBNEB  PR0MACH03,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  there  was  exhibited  an  en- 
graved figure  of  Atenee  Promachos,  on  red  cor- 
nelian of  Greek  execution,  from  the  north-west, 
being  according  to  Colonel  Cunningham,  $ 
ropy  of  the  celebrated  statue  by  Phidias  In  th^ 
Parthenon. 

ATETI,  the  female  power  of  Wak,  the 
pnatke  being  of  the  Galla  race  of  Shea. 


Atl  MADflURAMU. 


ATMOSPHERIC  AtU. 


banian  luiouiilaiDfier^  Uaif^oiCt  bas  the  same' 
signification.  The  jfatr  are  a.brauob  of  the 
Oheeta,  an  important  dirision  of  the  Mena, 
a  race  which  consists  of  as  many  brandies  a& 
tbeir  coaqaefors,  the  Rajpoots^  JkM  these  wild 
raoea  have  the  vanity  to  mingle  their  pedigree 
with  that  of  their  conquerors^  though  in  doing 
.  ao  ihej  stigmatize  tbemaeives.  '  The  Cheeta- 
Hena  aecordingly  claim  descent  from  a  grand- 
son ef  the  last  Cbohan  emperor  of  Delhi. 
Unail  and  Anoop  were  the  sons  (rf  Lakha»  the 
nephew  of  the  Chohan  king«  The  eoco-nui  was 
sent  frem  Jessolmer,  offering  princesses  of 
that  house  in  marriage^  hut  aa  investigation 
into  their  maternal  ancestry  disclosed  that 
they  irere  the  issue  of  a  MenA  cononbine  -.  and 
their  birth  b^g  thoa  fevealedi  they  became 
exiles  from  Ajmeer,  and  associates  with  their 
maternal  relatives*  TJnaii  espoused  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Mena-  chieftain,  by  whom  he  had 
Cheeta,  whose  descendants  ei\joyed  almost  a 
monopoly  of  power  in  Mairwarra.  The  sons  of 
Cheeta,  who  ootsupied  the  northern  frontier 
near  Ajmery  boQanie:m«AoiMi(/a^  about  fifteen 
generations  ago,  when  Doodha,  the  six^enth 
from  theionnder  of  the  raoe,  waa  created  Dawad 
'  Khan  by-the  hakioi  of  Ajm^r ;  and  as  Athoon 
was  his  residence,  the  "  Khan  of  Aihoon'^  signi- 
fied the  chief  of  the  Mairotea,  Chaog,  Jhak, 
'  and  Bajoaii  are  the  principal  towns  adjoining 
Athoon.  Anoop  also  took  a  Mena  wife^  by 
.  whom^he  had  B^irrar,  whoae  .descendants  have 
continued  true  to  their  original  tenets.  Their 
chief  plaees  ave  Burraii  Baimwara,  Muadilla, 
&o.  The  Meenas  were  always  notorious  for 
their  lawless  habits,  and  importance  has  been 
attached  to  them  so  far  baok  as  the  period  of 
B0»Ud$Of  the  celebrated  prince  of  Ajmer,  whom 
the  bard  Ghand  states  to  have  reduoed  them  to 
anbmiasioby. making  them  '*  carry  water  in  the 
atreets  of  Ajmer."  Like  all  mountaineers, 
they^broioo  out  whenevei  the  hands  of  power 
were  iMible.^Jbd'a  S^ih^n,  Vol.  t./?.  681. 
▲TUUB,  thiL  ruined  city  near  tbe  mouth  of 
the  upper  Zab,  now  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Himnid,  is  e^Ued^ila^r  by  the  Ara- 
bid  geograpttara,  send  Uk  Athur  we  necoguise 
the  old  namo  of  Asayriai  which  Dio  Cassias 
wriiaa  Aiyiia*  imwi|ki#g  4]pat  |ho  barbarians 
changod  the  Sigma  into  Tau^—^Afz^^rV  ZO0- 

A-THTTTA,  a  Allien  nat,  a  sipitfit,  in  the 
buddhism  of  the  Burmese. ' 

ATUT/.  a  goddess  of  the  Assyrians*    See 
.  Xeu. 

-ATIiBALA  CHSTU.    ci>4^^19|»,      Sida 
xhomboidea,  Jl.  m.  176. 
;   ATIMADHURAMU.  ^S55»^i5w,  Wquo- 

^  Tice?    Thit  is  only   sold-  in  the  bazaar  as  a 

-^-diciae.^If  imported  it  i#  iheroot  of  (?///- 
ona  squu 


d^i^rAis^a^^adr^^^-ifiodigen^uep  iti$obtaine4 
from  the  root  of  Abrui  precatoritu, 

ATI-MABAM.  Tam.  ^^j^u^srih.  Ficuua 
racemosa.    Zia». 

ATI-^TERALU.     Malbal.      ce^rDijparogj, 

Fiotts  exceUa.     JFalL 

ATI  MUKTAMU.  S.  Hiptage  mada- 
biota,  Gaerin,  also  Dalbergia  oojainessisy  3, 
See  Krishna. 

ATINAR.  Tam.  ^^0/F,rif.  Fibre  of 
Baohinia  tomentosa.  ^ 

ATI-OLU.  Maleal.  csyDanmlcQ;oej   Wi^it 

racemosa.    Linn. 

ATIPaLA,  Hind.     Abutilon  Indicum,      : 

ATI-SINGHYA,  Uino.  a  species  of  Aconite. 
See  Bish.  ; 

ATISHIGULABIKUNG.  Hind.  Amopgrsk 
dyers,  a  bright  rose  colour,  from  Persian  atash, 
fire. 

ATISH  BAZI.  Guz.HiND,  Pees  :  fireworker.. 

ATI-ilPLI.  Tam.  Scindapsus  officinalis. 
'Schott. 

AT1VA8A.  Tbl.  eStf  16.    Aconitum  ferox. 

—  ^aW  Hoohfil  k  Th.  IL  Ind.  i.  56. 

The  Sanscrit  syn.  is  Alt  vuha  from  ^H 
*'  very"  and  vUha  *•  poison.''  Wallich  ap- 
plies it  to  a  species  of  JBelula  which  he  states 
to  be  an  antidote  to  poison,  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  word  nirvuha  "  an  antidote'*  has  been 
given  to  some  kinds  of  aconite.  Royle  III.  57.-^ 
O'Sh.  168.  But  the  Telugu  word  is  alwaya 
understood  as  designating  an  active  poison 
which  is  the  character  of  the  vish,  bUhf  or  bUtk 
of  upper  India.  —  0^ Shaughneuy )  5  0 .  See  Attees. 

A TKALA  DESA,  Cuttack  or  Orissa. 

ATBJa-KUL\Y,  Beng.  Arachis  bypogea.  - 

ATLASS.     Gbr,     Satin. 

ATMAGOOR,  two  Indian  towns  of  tbia 
name,  one  in  L.  78^  40'  E.and  L.  15^  51'  K.. 
the  other  in  L   79^  \V  E.  and  L.  17*  W  N. 

AFMA-DEVATi^,  Sans.  From  Atma,  self, 
I  an(^devata,  a  god,  a  g;uaicdian  deity. 

icMADDO.  See  Ceylon. 

ATMAGUPTA.    Sans.,  Cowhage. 

ATMAK.  Sans.»  also  TUAN.  Saks. 
Life,  animal  life. 

ATM<)SPUE£IC  Am. 


Air  Atmospherique.  Fa. 
Howa.l^ABAB.HiKi>. 

and  Pees. 
Bad.  ^U  Pebs. 


Atmoepbartaehe  Luil. 
Gee. 

Ahvee.  Tam. 
Agassium.  Tei. 


The  atmosphere  everywhere  surrounds  the 
gleibe»  to  a  height  of  45  miles. 

(t  is.  an  invisible  ga3eous  body,  devoid  of 
odour  and  of  taste,  compressible,  easily  cx« 
panded  by  heat.  The  roahomedans  of  India 
and  Persia,  use  the  words  Ab-o-Howa,  water 
and  uir,  to  iudicale  climate.    The  hiudus  of 
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India,  vue  **  water"   for  the  same  aubject — 
MayU^9  Mmi.  Me4.,  p.  22. 

aTN  IL,  Hind.  Astragalus  spinosus. 

ATOLL/ia  tke  Eastern  Arehipoiago  and  the 
Ridfio  ooean,  are  maxij  of  these  Goral  Islands^ 
An  atoll  diffsrs  from  an  eaoiroling  barrier 
iBSf  onlj  ia  the  absence  of  land  within  its  een« 
tnl  expense ;  and  a  barrier  reef  differs  from  a 
(riaging  reef  in  being  placed  at  a  much  greater 
Mance  from  the  Und  with  referenes  to  the  j 
probabte  inelinatiou  of  its  snb-marine  founda- 
liofi,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  deep  water 
ItgooB'like  space  or  tnoat  Within  the  reef." 
The  poiypea  that  make  these*  are  chiefly 
intipathes  glaberrima.  Madrepore  corymbosa  ; 
JL  pocillifera  ;  Qorgonia  tuberculata  and  two 
ipecies  of  Astrea,  Leiopatbes  glaberrimai  and 
L.  Lamarckii.  Atolls  sometimes  constitute  a 
great  circular  chain  enclosing;  a  deep  basin, 
but  opening  by  one  or  more  deep  breaches 
into  the  sea.  Sometimes  they  surround  a  little 
island  by  a  girdle  of  reefs  ;  or  form  the  imme- 
diate edging  or  border  of  an  island  or  conti- 
nent. AtolU  occur  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Chinese 
Seas,  in  the  Marianne  and  Fhiliipine  Islands, 
Maldives  and  Lacadives*  and,  also  may  be  men- 
tioDcd  the  atolls  of  Sunda  group. — Louis  Fi* 
ywer  Ocean  fforld^  London  1868.  The  Hruc 
iure  and  dUtribution  oj  Coral  Reefs,  by  (7.  Dar- 
win^ p.  146.  Macgillivray  Voyage^  Vol  i.  p, 
?3.    See  Coral.  Polype. 

ATR,  (Arabic) ;  urn  ;  ITE;  OTTAR.  and 
OTTO,  for  it  is  spelled  in  all  these  varied 
forms,  is  a  fragrance,  perfume,  or  essence  of 
flowers,  though  by  Europeans  the  term  is  con- 
fiaed  to  that  from  roses*  An  air-dan  contains 
the  Atr,  and  the  perfumer,  dmggist  or 
distiller,  is  eaUed  Attar.  The  perfumes  sold 
under  the  name  of  Atr  are  as  various  aer  are  the 
flowers  from  which  they  are  extracted,  arid  the 
term  Atr  has  the  same  ei tent  in  India,  as  the 
word  perfume  in  English.  At  the  Hyderabad 
Kxhibition  of  1S54,  there  were  exhibited  ten 
kinds  of  Atr ;  those  from  Aurangabad,  were 
lamed  Sobag  .*  Panch ;  Bahar  ;  Amber  ;  Moo* 
theSyMinbobvin;  others  from  Jasminum:  Panda- 
BU  odorotiaeimus  ;  four  from  Hyderabad  were 
aaaed  Miijmooahy  one  from  the  Lawsonia 
iaermts  :  and  another  called  the  Rahut-i-Rooh ; 
tttenlly  Heart's  Ease.  In  addition  to  the 
ibove/in  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  were 
sbserved  from  Hyderabad^  Atrs,  named 

Chambaley,    *  Banjeree,  Bona  Mftnthre, 

Hjatroo,      ■    Burmookee,  Nohrutten, 

Ifisb,  Bhoolpendy  Sandal, 

Kaaerah,  Cnscus,  Muzmah, 

Cliampah,        Moleserree,  Moteah. 
Gool,              Bowseh, 

They  are  sold  by  weight  and  vary  in  price 
frou  4  Annas  to  5  Rs.  per  tola. 
A  very  complete  collection  of  these  oils  was 

it 


exhibited  at   the  Madras  Exhibition   of  18SSt 


Onseus, 

Mint, 

Nntmeg, 

Cardamom* 

Indian  Soathern  wood, 

Jessamine, 

Bishop's  weed, 

Swe^t  Fennel. 


comprising 
Sandal  wood. 
Star  Anise, 
Coriander, 
Pepper, 
Bitter  Orange, 
Cummin, 
Screw  Pine, 
Cloves, 
Patchouli, 

Perfumes  of  flowers  are  usually  obtained  iii 
India  by  enfleurage  or  in  flowering,sometimes  by 
distillation.     Oils  are  used,  into  which  succes- 
sive batches  of  flowers  are  placed/  until  the  oil 
becomes   impregnated  with  the  aroma-  Butter, 
grease,  animal  fat  or  oil,  might  all  be  used,  by 
spreading  it  on  the  inside  of  a  dish  and  after 
filling  this  with  fragrant  blossotns,  place   over 
it  another  dish  alsb  greased  inside.  After  a  day,, 
the  grease  has  become  fragrant,  as  tlie  living 
flowers  continue  to  give  out  their  odour,     ^o 
remove  the  odour  from  the  fat,  it  is  scraped  dfl[ 
the  plates  and  put  into  alcohol  which  takes  up 
the  odour  and  becomes  scent  and  the  grease 
again  becomes  odourless.     The  rose,  orange, 
aoacis,   violet,  jasmine,  tuberose  and   jonquil 
are  treated  in  this  way  by  the  French  flower 
farmers  4)f  the  Yar.     A  ton  of  rote  flowers  wiU- 
yield   about  40  ounces   of  Atr  or  Otto  worth. 
£200  Sterling  and   the  residuary  water  highly 
saturated   With  odour,  another  £10.     The  Atr 
or  Otto  of  Roses,  is  a  highly  valuable   and  de-^ 
lightful  pel-fume.     It  is  an  essential   oil,   prv^ 
pared  in  several  countries  in  the  East;  and  hr'^'^ 
this  remarkehle  composition,  that  it  is  a  oonF" 
pound  ef  two  oils,  one  liquid  and  the  other  solid,"^ 
and  inodorous.    At  Ghazipore  in  Bengal,  the 
Attur  is  always  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  when  the  nights  are  cooL     To  procure 
the  oil,  the  roses  ere  put  into  the  stiff  and  the  , 
water  passes  over  gradually  as  in  the  rose- 
watftr   process.    After  the    whole  has    come 
over,  the  rose-water  is  put  into  a  large  metal 
basin,   which  is  covered   with  wetted  muslin, 
tied  over  to  prevent  insects  or  diost  getting  into 
il!,  and  being  let  ftbout  two  feet  into  the  groimd, 
which  has  been  previously  wetted  with  water, 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet  during  the  whole 
night.     Iii  the  mbrning  early,  the  little  film  of 
Att&r  which  is  found  on.  the  surface   of  th« 
rose-water  during  /the  night,  is   removed  by 
means   of  a  feathef;  and  carefully  placed  in  a. 
phial-    Day  after  ds(y  as  the  coUectfoa  is  made,, 
it  is  placed  for  a  short  period  |n   tte'sun,  and 
after  a  sufficient  quantity  hns  been  procured  it 
is  poured  off  cl^^r,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber,, 
into   small  phials.     ?ure  Atr  hasi  at  first,  a 
pale  greenish  hue,  but  in,  a  few  weeks  it  be- 
comes of  a  pale  yellow.'    It  is  generally  calcu- 
lated that  100,000  roses   will   produce  180 
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(^aiiis  of  Air,  and  the  price  of  100,000  roses 
varies  from  40  to  70  rupees  ;  and  the  tolah, 
180  grains,  of  the  Air  is  sold  at  80  and  90 
rupees.  At  this  price,  as  may  be  supposed,  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  used  even  by  the  wealthiest  of 
natives,  and  the  native  courts  employ  the  atra 
OF  perfumed  oils  prepared  by  their  own  distil- 
lers from  the  Jasmine  (J.  sambac  and  grandi- 
flora)  and  bela  and  Lemon  grass  (Andropoi;on 
schoenanthus).  The  Boosa  oil»  the  oil  of  Nee- 
maur  (Andropogon  Iwaranchusa),  Atr  of  khus- 
khus,  Newar  oil,  A  martini,  a  volatile  oil,  erro- 
neously called  oil  of  spikenard,  is  met  with  in 
the  shops  and  obtained  from  a  plant  named  by 
Dr.  Boyle,  Andropbgon  Calamus  aromaticus. 
See  Citronella  oil :  iPatchouly  :  ^gle  marmelos  ; 
Jasmine,  Gingelly,  Moringa,  Sandal-wood  oil. 

ATRAMENTUM.     Lat.  Ink. 

ATR.PAN,  Per8.  Perfume  box. 

ATREE,  a  town  in  L.  76°  27'  E.  and  L. 
20°  1 3'  N. 

ATR[,ariver  near  Surkole  in  Baulea  district. 

ATRI,  one  of  the  Bishi  of  the  Hindus.  See 
Brahmadica ;  Hindu  ;  Inscriptions. 

AFRIFLEX.  Linn.  Of  this  genus  A.  hort- 
ensis,  the  gurden  oracb^  occurs  in  Tartary  and 
its  seeds  are  described  as  emetic.  One  species 
is  known  in  Sind  as  the  Juree.  O^Shaughnessy, 
p.  466. 

ATHIPLEX    HETERANTHA.      Thoyali 

Jceeray^  Tam.     A  common  weed  ;    the  leaves 

used  as  greens,  make  an  excellent  vegetable :  is 

"oundin  abundance  in  Southern  India.   Is  also 

ultivated.— Jo/r^y,    See  Vegetables. 

t^TBOPA  ACUMINATA,  Royli. 

Ar. 


/ 


<tmng 
Aifa-us-Shaitain 
Luekmuna 
Lukmuna 
Lukmuni 


Beno. 
Bind. 


Astran^  ...      Hikd. 

Lufahat  ...  Malay. 

M  ardam  i  Siah . . .     Peas  . 
Yebruj  ...         „ 

Kat-juti         ...       Tam. 


These  names  are  of  very  doubtful  correctness, 
bat  are  given  on  Ainslie's  authority.  A,  acumi^ 
naia,  (Royle)  exists  in  Kunawur,  on  the  north- 
ern face  of  the  Himalayas* — O'Shaughnessy,  p, 
466. 

ATROPA  MANDRAGORA.  Linn. 

Ar 


Astrang 

Tu£a-ui-Shaitaa 

I^akmana 

Mandrake 

Lakmnna 

Lakmani 


ft 
Bekg. 

Eno. 
Hind. 


ft 

Tam 


Afitrang  ...      Hind. 

Lafahat  ...   Malay. 

Mardam-i-^iah        Pers. 

Yabr^' 

Yebmikh 

£a^jnti 

9 

The  Mandragora,  or  mandrake,  the  root  of 
which  was^  celebrated  in  the  magic  rites  and 
toxicology  of  the  ai.cients,  is  known  in  the 
bazars  of  Central  Asia  and  tb^  north  of  India. 
Its  properties  are  identical  in  Fature  with  those 
of  A.  belladonna  l)ut  weaker  iiNvonsequence  of 
drying  and  decomposition  of  the  atropia. — 
O^Shaughnessy,  p.  466.  Hog'9  Vegel.  J!^- 
dom^  552.  '        \ 

'  ATROPIA:    See  Henbane  seed-  ^ 


/ 


ATSAK^ZYE  PUSHT.  An  Afghan  tribe. 

ATSHEY.    A  tin  mine  in  Banca.  See  Tia. 

ATT  A .  Guz.  Hind.  Meal ;  wheaten 
flour.  When  sifted  Maida  is  the  finer  part  or 
wheaten  flour  ;  and  sw>iee  the  coarser.  In 
India,  the  nnsorted  wheaten  floor,  the  Att«, 
does  not  readily  leaven  into  wheaten  breads 
and  the  sifted  sooji  is  used  solely  for  that.  The 
natives  who  use  wheat  use  the  Atta  or  nnsort- 
ed flour  and  the  Maida  where  obtainable. — JWy. 
Hervey'i  Adtfenturet  of  a  Lady  in  TarUtry,Fol, 
I.  p,  62. 

ATTADI.     Cyno.    Ohiretta. 

ATTAl-KAI.  Tam.  Ficus  racemoaa.  jf/ifi 

ATTAI  SAGHUR,  a  town  in  L.  94^  30'  B 

and  L.  27°  0'  N. 

ATTALEA  FUNIPEHA.  A  valuable  palm, 
of  the  raaratime  provinces  of  Brazil.  A  coarse 
black  fibre  is  obtained  froni  the  dilated  base  of 
the  petioles.  It  is  collected  by  the  native^ 
and  partly  used  for  consumption,  partly  export- 
ed to  Europe,  lied  up  in  bundles  of  several  feet 
inMength,  and  sold  in  London  under  this  namo 
at  about  £  1  i  the  ton-  It  is  manufactured 
into  cordage  in  its  native  countries,  and  as  it  is 
light,  Ctablea  made  of  it  do  not  sink  in  the  water. 
It  yields  the  Coquilla  Nut$  and  might  advan* 
tageously  be  introduced  into  Sotithem  Asia. 
They  are  excessively  hard,  beautifully  mottled 
with  dark  and  light  brown,  and  capable  of 
taking  a  very  high  polish,  they  are  extensively 
used  for  turnery  work,  especially  in  making  the 
handles  of  bellpull?,  small  tops,  the  knobs  of 
walkiuje  siiiks,  umbrellas  and  oiherarticlea.  In 
1850,  about  250,000  nuts  were  imported  into 

England  and  sold  at  30  to  40s.  the  1,000 

Seeman,    Holtzapp/el,    Foole's  Stat  of  Com. 
p.  98. 

ATTA  FATTI,  e  tf;S^.     Mimosa  pudica. 

AT  TAR.  AftAB.  Pkrs.  Hind*  a  druggist,  a 
perfumer,  a  distiller. 

ATTA  RAD.    Ar.    The  planet  Mercury. 

ATTAVEBSY,  a  district  in  the  West  of 
India  largely  occupied  by  Kola.     See  KoL 

ATTEET,  a  monastic  order  of  hindus.  Jha- 
loca,  one  of  their  monasteries,  is  near  Bhynaror 
and  was  founded  by  the  Bhynsror  Chiefs.  Co- 
lonel Tod  mentions  that  their  monastery  ia  an 
isolated  dwelling,  on  the  terraced  roof  of  which 
he  found  a  party  of  the  fraternity  squatted 
round  a  fire,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  morn« 
ing  sun.  Their  wild  appearance  ;  their  mat* 
ted  hair  and  beard  had  never  known  a  comb  ; 
their  bodies  were  smeared  with  ashes  (hhahoot\ 
and  a  shred  of  cloth  round  the  loins  seemed 
the  sole  indication  that  they  belonged  to  a 
class  possessing  human  feelings.  Their  lives 
are  passed  in  a  perpetual  routine  of  adoration 
of  ChatoorbhoojoA,  the  *  four-armed*  divinity, 
and  they    subsist  on    the   produce  of  a  few 
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pakAtA  of  land,  with  which  the  chiefs  of 
Bh/Bsror  have  endowed  this  abode  of  wild 
asce(ics»  or  with  what  their  patrons  or  the 
lovm's-people  and  passengers  make  op  to 
ihem.  The  head  of  theestablishiDent  came  forth 
to  bestow  his  blessing  on  Colonel  Tod,  and 
to  b^  something  for  his  order.  He,  however, 
ia  the  first  pbce,  elected  Colonel  Tod,  one  of 
hk  ^das,  or  disciples,  by  marking  his  fmre- 
Wtd  with  a  iika  of  bkaboot,  which  he  took 
Iroin  a  platter  made  of  </Aa^*leaves.— Co^one/ 
TotTs  Travfh. 
ATTEI.    Tah.  jy;v^.  Leeches. 

ATTHAKATHA,  a  commentary  on  the 
etcred  writings  of  the  budhists.-— JTy^/^r'f  Eati- 
em  Mimaehiim,  p,  434. 

ATTHA  MAKAM.  Haleal.  Anona 
iqiaamosa.  (€^nJTino20o. 

ATTICA  MAMMADI.  Tel.  eer-js^r^jSba 
Boerhaavia  diandria.    Boerhaavia  tuberosa. 

ATTICHErrU.  e^lJ^».  Ficos  glo- 
Bertta,  Roxb,  perhaps  also  F.  racemosa. 

ATTOCK,  a  town  in  the  Punjab,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus  river,  in  L.  33^  53'  6" 
N.  and  L.  72^,  13'  6"  E,  The  level  of  the  Indus 
aboQt  18  miles  above  Attock  is  1,049  feet 
•bove  the  sea.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hindi  At'k  or  barrier,  and,  formerly, 
it  was  said  that  hindus  hesitated  to  go  by  the 
vest  of  the  Indus  lest  thev  lost  caste.  The 
name  was  bestowed  by  the  Indus  only  in 
aotlcm  times,  when  the  Hindus,  from  difference 
of  faith,  became  exclusive*  Menu  tells  us  that 
binduism  was  established  in  Central  Asia. 
Anian  says  that  Omphis  was  son  of  Taxiles 
>mi  that  his  father  dying  at  this  time,  Omphis 
Hidhomage  toAlexander,  who  invested  him  with 
tlie  title  and  estates  of  his  father  Taxiles.  This 
name,  itself,  perhaps,  was  given  from  Tak, 
(^'Olonel  Tod  supposes  the  name  of  the  Indus, 
»l  AUac ;  the  term  UUaJt,  or  *  forbidden,*  ac- 
Qordbg  to  modem  signification,  has  only 
°een  applied  since  the  mahomedan  religion 
for  a  time  made  it  the  boundary  between 
tlie  two  faiths.  According  to  Fraser, 
^ioek  in  desert  tracts  in  KhorMsan  means 
tbe  skirt  or  foot  of  the  hills,  and  com- 
ueneement  of  the  desert,  and  it  is  commonly 
^  for  the  desert  itself  in  these  parts.  Attock 
o&  ibe  Indus  is  near  the  Ab^usd,  a  subterrane- 
^  passage  of  water,  lit :  water  stealer.  Tod's 
^ojoMllukn^  VoL  /,  p.  104.  Tod's  Travels,  p. 
155.  Fyii^,  Ptrs.  Nar.  d.  30.  Schlagentmit, 
*iajah..  Fraser*$  Journey  into  Korasan,  p. 
J?7.  See  India,  366;  Inscriptions,  383; 
AabQl,439.     Kaffir;  Kandahar 

ATTRI,  a  river  near  Dinajepoor. 

^TU  KEDASA  Maleal.  <®rg>f?erou8  w^.D 
^bynomene  aspera. 


ATTUN,  the  national  dance  of  the  Durani. 
See  Afghan.  Durani. 

ATTU  NATTE.  Tam.  ^chynomene  aspera* 

ATU.     Sams.    Kamdeo. 

ATUKULA  BADDU.  <5«Soo«ab.  Vitis 
tomentosa. — Hfyne, 

ATURfA  BELEHERT.  also  A.  OBNATA. 
See  Hydridee. 

ATUWA WA,  the  Singhalese  form  of  Attha- 
katha.— jH>c?^r*«  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  434. 

ATVI.     Sans.    Forest,  Grove,  Wilderness. 

ATWEN-WOON,  Burmese  Privy  Council- 
lors, of  whom  there  are  four.  They  are  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  Woon-gyi,  but  between  them 
and  the  Woon-dgok,  precedence  is  disputed.— 
Yule's  Embassy,  p,  72. 

AUBKR,  Author  of  Bise  and  Progress  of 
the  British  Power  in  India,  2  Vols.  8vo. 

AtCH.     Hind.     Morinda  citrifolia. 

AUCHOO,  Bbng.  Raspberry.  Bubus  pauci- 
florus, 

AUCKLANDIA  C0STU8  Falconer. 


Kust       Abab. 

Kostus :     Grrek. 

Koot        . .  Guz.  HiKD. 
Ooplate...        „        „ 

Patchak    p 

Paoha Halata. 

Sepuddy    ...  „ 

Ku8t-i-Hindi...      Pers. 


Knst-i- Arab! . . .         Pera . 

Kastak „ 

Godu  Mahanel    •  Singh. 

Koot Sansc. 

Koost    ,, 

Kooshta fivniAC. 

KooBtum  Sahso.  1'am. 
Changla Tel. 


This  plant  is  an  annual.  It  grows  in  thft 
north  of  India,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  and  is  of  general  occurrence  abouc 
Kaghan,  and  every  part  of  that  district.  It 
yields  a  fragrant  root,  the  Costus  of  tbe  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  which  in  Cashmere  is  employed 
to  preserve  clothes,  and  is  largely  exported  to 
China,  where  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and 
burnt  in  the  temples.  In  passing  loads  of  it, 
the  aromatic  odour  is  distinctly  perceptible  ow- 
ing to  intestine  war  in  China,  .the  demand  has 
dinainished  in  Kaghan.  It  sells  for  two  rupees 
I  he  mannd^^-Clegkorn's  Funjanb  Beport,  p. 
177.  Jioyle,  on  the  troduetive  Resources 
of  India,  Simmond^s  Commercial  Producta, 
McClelland.  Movie's  Illustr,  Him.  Botany,  p. 
860.  Hoff's  Veg.  King,  p.  461/  Bird  wood's 
Bomb.  Prod.  See  Costus  ;  Putchuk* 

AUGUEIES.  Divination  by  lots,  angnries, 
and  omens,  by  flights  of  birds^  as  practised  by 
the  Gh;tic  nations  described  by  Herodotus,  and 
amongst  the  Germans  by  Tacitus,  will  be  still 
found  amongst  tb^  Bajpoots.  Their  books  on 
this  subject  could  supply  the  whole  of  the 
Augurs  and  Artispices^  German  or  Boman. 

The  mahomedans  in  India,  often  east  lota 
and  in  Sind  iV  a  practice  similar  to  that  of  the 
monntaineefis  of  Scotland  ;  it  was  called  Sleina- 
n«clul, 'Sr,  "reading  the  speal-bone/'  or  the 
bla^-bone  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  The  poet 
j'^^Tiyton  alludes  to  the  practice  of  this  "  di- 
.^a.   Copper   ores  ^  i^^;,i\^^  strange"   amongst  the  "  Dutch  made 
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AtTRAKGZEB.     • 
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jRn^lish,"  settle  about  Pembrokesliire,  io  his 
PolyHlbion,  Song  5.  Camden  notices  the  same 
superstition  in  Ireland;  Richard  i\  Burion*$ 
Sindh,  p.  404.  -  Tod' 9  Rajasihan,  Vol  /,  p.  7 1 . 
:  ATJCUBA  JAPONICA.  A  bush  of  Japan, 
with  a  spotted  leaf. 

'  AUDI,  ihe  4th  solar  month.  Tamil  denomi- 
nation, answering  to  the  hindu  Sravana,  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Caroata- — E»  JFarren 
Kola  Sanhita,     Sea  Varsha. 

AUG£B,  a  ship  carpenter's  tool,  imported 
from  England  and  America* 
.  AUGUSTA  AND  PIGEON  ISLANDS,  two 
sraall  islands  in  Lat.  0^  37^  8.  in  the  Dampier 
Strait,  south  of  Kiog  William  island— ifo7'«- 
burgh, 

AUGUSTA,  Beno.     Coronilla grandifiora. 

AUGUSTUS,  Emperor  of  Rome,  when  at 
Antioch  received  an  embassy  with  hitters 
U'ova  king  Pandyon  of  ancient  Dravira. 
The  embassy  gave  valuable  and  curious 
presents,  amongst  others  •  a  man  without 
arms,  a  serpent  ten  cubits  long.  In  the 
letter,  the  king  described  himself  as  hold- 
ing sway  over  six  hundred  kings,  and  asking 
the  friendship  of  Augustus.  In  th^  embassy 
was  an  Indian  named  Zarmanochegus,  from 
*  Baragoza  or  Barbach  who  accompanied  Augus- 
tus to  Athens  and  there,  as  Oalanus  had  done, 
committed-self  immolation  before  the  emperor. 
His  tomb,  known  as  the  Indian's  tomb,  wai  to 
be  seen  as  Ute  aa  Plutarch's  time.    See  Pandiya. 

AULANTHA.    Malbal.  cSfi^ELicmo  »yn. 

of  Galoaanthes  Indica.— -J?/aiVe. 

AUM,  See  Cm. 

AUMEE,  a  river  near  Gorukpoor. 

AUMOO,  Hindi  of  Bannoo.  A  desert  soil. 

AUN-LASAR,  Hindi.  Vitreous  sulphur. 

AUNG,  Kbtfn  of  the  Keraite  Mongols,  cele- 

.  brated  in  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Prester 

John.  He  was  a  oontemporaiy  of  Changez  Khun 

-whom,  at  the  instigation  of  jealous  enemies,  he 

attempted  but  failed  to^estroy. — Elltoi,pA9S. 

AUNGRA.  Hind.  Syn.  of  Emblica  of- 
ficinalis, Geert. 

AUNWERA.      HiNU.      Phyllanthns 
t)lica. 

AURAIJGABAD,  inL.  l9<^63;N.and  L. 
76°  21'  E.  in  the  Dekbao,  a  large  city,  greatly 
decayed,and  a  militiiry  station •  The  mean  height 
of  thestation  is  1,8S5  feet  abo^e Bombay,  at  Co- 
labah.  It  may  now  have  abnat  15,000  people. 
It  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  nabob  of  Hyder- 
abad, and  has  several  times,  for  short  periods, 
])een  occupied  by  his  predecesscirs.  The  daughter 
of  Aurungzeb,  son  of  Shah  Jahas^  is  buried  there 
in  a  tomb,  said  to  resemble  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Ag- 
ra. Aurungzeb  is  buried  at  Roza  25  ut^l^  dis- 
tant, on  an  elevated  plateau  overlookin|kthe 
valley  of  the  Godavery,  and  the  Ellora  eave3l  ^ 
excavated  on  its   face.    Aleo,  the  fortressi   ^ 


em- 


Dowlatabad  is  neaf.  The  very  handsdml 
cupola  tomb  which  Aurungzeb  erected  to 
his  daughter's  memory,  is  in  imitation  of 
the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  There  is  also  k 
water  mill  at  the  Shah  Mntafar  garden.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  in  which  elegant  arabedqnes  and 
flowers  are  carved  with  great  skilt,  and  the 
doors  are  ornamented  with  plates  of  metal,  ia 
which  also  are  flowers  and  ornaments.  Near  the 
mosque  is  a  hftndsome  marble  hall,  and  ronnd 
it  a  neglected  gw6»n^-^8inHet'$  Foya^i,  f.  15^. 
See  Dowlutabad. 

AURANGZBB,  son  of  Shah  Jahan,  and 
grandson  of  Akbar«  His  principal  resideiice  in 
the  latter  part  of  hn  l6ng  reign,  was  in  th^ 
Dekkan  and  he  died  at  Ahmed  nuggar— where 
he  was  embalmed,  and  the  body  removed  to 
the  plateau  of  the  hill  overlooking  Ellora.  Eu- 
rope was  made  more  particularly  acquainted 
with  Aurungzeb  by  Bender's  mention  of  him 
in  his  Travels.  He  died  in  1707,  and  the  Indian 
empire  of  the  Moghal  was  again  desolated  by 
civil  wars,  which  opened  the  way  to  India  to  a 
new  conqueror,  Nadir  Shah  (called,  likewise, 
Thames  Kouli  Khan).  Nadir,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  shepherd  of  Khorassan,  began  hid  re- 
markable career  as  a  highway  robber ;  but  in 
one  of  those  political  revolutions  which  so  fre- 
quently occur  in  despotic  countries,  he  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  king  of  Persia,  and  in  1 739 
penetrated  to  Delhi ;  plundering,  burning,  and 
laying  waste,  not  sparing  even  the  child  in  the 
cradle.  After  a  dreadful  massacre,  he,  how- 
ever, gave  the  throne  to  the  weak  Mahomed, 
a  son  of  Aurangzeb,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Ispahan,  with  the  most  prddigious 
booty  recorded  in  history.  Among  it  was  the 
throne  representing  the  tail  of  a  peacock  dis- 
played, composed  of  precious  stones,  which 
still  adorns  the  audience  chamber  in  the  palace 
at  Teheran.  The  Moghul  empire  attained  its 
utmost  extent  in  Aurangzeb's  reign.  His  au- 
thority reached  from  the  lOlh  to  the  25th  de- 
gree of  latitude  and  nearly  the  same  in  longi- 
tude, and  his  revenue  exceeded  thirty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling,  in  a  country  where 
the  products  of  the  earth  are  four  times  as 
cheap  as  in  England.  Both  his  declared 
heir.  Shah  Allum,  and  Azim,  as  well  as  bis 
favourite  grandson,  were  the  offspring  of  Raj- 
pootnis  ;  but,  his  bigotry  outweighed  his  poli- 
cy, and  he  visited  the  Rajpoots  with  an  ubre; 
lenting  and  unwise  persecution. 

The  bigotry  of  Aurungzeb  endeared  him  faf 
more  to  his  mahom^dan  co-religionists  than  did 
the  liberality  of  Akbar  and  even  to  the  present 
day  the  memory  of  Aurunjgzeb,  the  persecutor 
is  honored  by  them  far  more  than  that  of  Akbar 
the  beneficent.  It  is  a  fnct  but  little  knowrr, 
thaj^  most  Asiatic  princes  profess  a  trade  :  the 
ft'  Vhatcortx^t^  was  a  cip-maker,  and  lold 
and  they    subsisd vantage  on   the  *  ninth  da^f* 
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f|jn,  thai  his  funeral  expenaea  were  by  his 
ovn  express  commaad  defrayed  from  the  privy 
porse,  the  accuasulacion  of  his  personal  labour. 
4  delightful  anecdote  is  recorded  of  the  Ghiljt 
ling  Mahmood,  whose  profession  was  literary, 
ind  who  obtained  good  prices  from  his  Omra 
for  his  specimens  of  caligraphy.     While  en- 
giged  in  transcribing  one  of  the  Persian  poets, 
a  professed  aoholar,  who  with  others  attended 
tiie  cfmversazione^  suggested  au   emendation, 
tbich  was  instantly  attended  to,  and  the  sup* 
posed  error  remedied.     When  the  Moolah  was 
gone,  the  monarch  erased  the  emendation  and 
re-inserted   the  passage.     An  A«nir  had  ob- 
Knred  and  questioned  the  action,  to  which 
the  king  replied  :  **  it  was  better  to  make  a  blot 
is  the  manuacnpt  than  wound  the  vanity  of  a 
booibie  achoiar."      After   Arungzeb'a    death 
in  1707,  hia  son  8ultau  Mauzum,  or  Shah 
Akm  the  Firet,  aueoeeded  him,  but  died  five 
years  afterwards. — TocTm  Rajaaikam^    Vol.  t.  p, 
174, 344.   Bjormiona  /ma,  Briii^  Mmpira  in 
tii  &ui,  p.  98-99.  IiuUa  338.      See  MahratU 
Qpvemmenia  in  India*   Kaloim  :  Sivaji ;  Sikhs. 
AUEAN6PUR,  furnishes  a  clay  used  tA 
Boorkee  for  crucibles. 
ADRANTiA(-E^.     SeeCitracese;   Oitrua. 
AUfiANTIUM.    Lat.    Orange. 
AURASIUS,  Mount  Aurasius  is  behind  Tu- 
nis and  Algiers:  the  native kabyle  on  that  moun- 
tun  are  fair  red  Paired  men  and  have  Uoen  con- 
jeciured  to  be  desoendanta  of  the  ancient  Van- 
Us.  See  India,  336. 

•  AUBEA  CUfi&SONESUS.  The  country 
(kus  named  by  the  ancient  geographer  Ptolemy, 
htt  been  shown  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  Malay 
Peninsula^  and  his  Sin-Uoa,  the  Western  part 
ef  Codiin  China.  Others  have  pointed  to 
mt^lndia  in  He  19^  CeHtur^.  See  GaUe. 
AURELIANA  CANADENSIS.  Syn.  of  Pa- 
aax  quinquefoliua. 

AUBiOULA.  A  genus  of  shells  or  molluscs, 
one  apeeiea    of  whioh  Auricula  auria  Midse, 
eeeofsinihe  Mobiccas.    It  baa  been  transfer- 
red to  the  genua  Yoluta. 
AUEIPIGMENTUM;.    Lat.  Arsenic. 
AUBOEA.    Phaton  in  the  Oreek  mytho- 
logy was  ih9  son  of  Cepbaius  and  Anrora.  The 
fcrsKT  anawvrs  to  Aruna  the  Hindu  bird^head- 
«l  ONuengcr  of  the  sua.      The  hindu  Artma 
k  Um  Aurora   of  the  Greeks,  who  with  more 
taste  hava  given  the  dawn  a  female  charaeter. 
-*7«tf  a  jE^astiwn.     See  Arun.    Saraawati. 
AURUM,  i^T.    Qoid. 
AUSENA  MABAM.    Tam.    j^^^m  tAjrCb 
heocarpua.  ^    ^ 

ABSJENL    V-khBAi^    (S^CYVselcn  ^Ar- 


tsesipiis  hhsnlii^. 

AU8T1EN.    Gib.    Oyster. 

AOSTRALIA.  The  primary  fbrmalionsof 
this  continent  are  equally  metalliferous  with 
UH)ie  of    south   Eastern  iWa.   Copper  ores 


have  been  found  at  Port   Curtis,    ti^ar  the 
southern  extremity  of   the  range  which  ex* 
tends    alo^g   the   north-east    coast,    atd    aa 
long  ago    aa   1802,    Flinders  met   with   in** 
dicationa  of  copper  at  Good's  Island  in  Torres. 
Strait;  but  his  suggestion  does   not  seem  to 
have  been  followed  up  by  the  naturalists  attuch- 
ed  to  subsequent  expeditions  (Flinders*  Voyage 
to  Terra  Australis,  vol.  IL  p.  130.)     Lead  aiul^ 
copper   mines   have    been   worked  in  South 
Australia  for  some  years  past,  and  others  havc^ 
been  opened  recently  in    the  western  coas^ 
range,   a  little  to  the  north  of  Swan  Hiver« 
Uematitio  and  specular  iron  ore  and  copper 
pyrites,have  been  found  on  the  north-west  coast 
near  Aximirality  Gulf.     In  Australia,   the .  pre* 
vailing  vegetation  differs  materially  in  its  char- 
acter from  that  of  south-eastern  Aaia|  the  form9 
now  existing  throughout  tlie  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia being  identical  with  those*  discdvered  in 
the  coal   beds  of  ITew  South  Wales,  and,  it 
would  seem,  in  thoae  of  Upper  India  also. 
The  north-east  ooaat  is  well  wooded,  chiefly 
with  the  Kimueops  kauki,  trees  of  which  are, 
there,  often  60  feet  high  and  3  in  diameter. 
—  Macgillivray^M  Voyage,  Vol.  L  p,  l06.     See 
India,  p.  381;  Magar,  310,  35^;    Semang ; 
Palms ;  Waringin  tree. 

AUTEUIL.  M.  d',  a  French  officer  who  com- 
manded  the  Frepch  forces  at   the  battle  of 
Amboor  and  gained  the  battle*    Anwar-iid-diii 
fell  in  that  battle  at  nearly  100  years  of  age.  ' 
AUTHAULAY.     Tam.     Jatropba  glanca. 
AUTHOONDAY-KAI.   Tam.    ^^eerQuL 
sfuj,  Capparis  brevispina. 
AUTHUR.     See  Assyria. 
AUTMORA.      BsNQ,     Indian .  Screwtree, 
Isora  corylifolia. 

AUTRUCHE,     Fr.     Ostrich.     See  Stru- 
thionidae* 

AUVANI.    a  Tamil  month,  when  the  sun 
is  in  Libra,     flee  Varsha. 

AVA,  OR  ATN-WA,  a  town  in  Burroah,  in 

Ii.  96**  99'  B,  and  L.  2r  60'  N.  It  was  at  one 

time  the  capital  city.     Tts  sti^te  name  was  Rat- 

napoora,  or  Qem-city ;  it  is  stated  to  have  been 

founded  in  A.  D.  M«4,  by  Thado-men  by  a, 

prince  of  Tagounp,  who  mastered  the  kingdomB 

of  Panya  and  Sagain,  into  which   the  country 

was  then  divided.    The  ^rst  meutioa  made  of 

Ava,  by  any  European  traveller,  is  that  by 

Nicolo    diConti,  who  was  thwe  about   1440 

\Bamusio»  i,  840,)    It  continued  usually  to  be 

the  royal  residenoa,  with  some  intervals,  tiU 

the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen(ui;y.  In  1526,  the 

Sliana  oflfonyinand  KoKOiing  took  the  city 

and  overran  the  countryi  of  which  they  held 

possession  till  1 554.     In  that,  yi^ar,  the  Toui^ 

goo  king  of  Pegu,  Tshen-byoo-mya-yen  (Lord 

of  many  white  Elephants),  conquered  Ava  and 

destroyed   the   city-     The   kinjj  Nyoung-raen- 

tara,  who  re-established  the  city  and  kingdom 
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After  the  fall  of  Pegu  in  1601,  appears  tb  have 
been  a  natural  son  of  the  conqueror.  Ava  was 
taken  by  the  Peguers  during  their  resumption 
of  independence  in  1752.  They  were  speedily 
expelled  by  Alompra,  but  he  always  resided  at 
Mout-sho-bo.  In  1763,  on  the  accession  of 
Tahen-byoo-yen,  Ara  again  became  the  seat  of 
royalty.  It  was  however  abandoned  on  the 
founding  of  Amarapoora  in  1783,  and  re* 
bocupied  in  1823  by  the  king  and  queen  who 
entered  in  great  state,  accompanied  by  the 
white  elephant,  and  by  all  the  dignitaries  of  the 
court  only  to  be  again  deserted  in  1837  by 
Tharawadi  who  had  vowed  to  make  it  a  heap 
of  ruins. — YuWb  Embasty,  p.  184.  See  Bud- 
dha ;  Jain  ;  India,  311,  344,  845  ;  Karen,  467  ; 
Kiayn,  Lawa  j  Mangles  ;  Ne^rais ;  Nicolo  di 
Conti,  Petroleum,  Rangoon,  Tee. 

AVA.   «5S.  Sponia  Wightii,  Planck. 

AVAy  a  drink  of  the  south  sea  islanders,  pre- 
pnred  from  the  Macropiper  methysticum.  It  is 
chewed,  spat  in  a  bowl,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
and  drank.  In  the  Samvan  islands,  the  large 
ava-bowl  is  made  from  the  tamanu,  Cat> 
phyllum  inophyllum,n,nd  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  — Capt.  Elphitatone  Ertkine^  Islands  of 
the  ffutern  Pacific,  p.  46. 

AVA  ARDUI  SUE  JASAN.  A  pHrsee 
festival  held  in  honour  of  Ava,  the  angel,  in 
their  theology,  who  presides  over  the  »ea.  On 
this  day,  Parsees  should  approach  the  sea-shore 
or  any  stream  of  water  and  chant  prayers  from 
the  Zend,  but  these  people  now  generally  mix 
with  their  prayer  several  hindoo  rites  such  as 
offering  flowers,  sugar,  coooanuts,  &c«,  &c.  In 
Bombay  a  'fair  is  held  on  the  esplanade  on  this 
day. — Paris. 

AVA  CROTON.     See  Croton  pavana. 

AVADHUTA.  Sansc.  In  the  south  of 
India,  a  religious  ascetic  mendicant  of  the 
Saiva  hindus,  who,  similarly  to  the  Virakta 
Viragi,  has  subdued  the  passions  and  entranged 
himself  from  the  interests  and  emotions  of 
mankind,  abandoning  religious  observances  and 
worldly  restraiute.-^TFt/aon.  See  Hindu ;  San- 
yasi.  Vairagi. 

AVA  GEM-SAND,  comes  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ava,  and  sometimes  one  of  the 
Sban  article^of  merchandise.  It  consists  of 
small  fragments  of  nearly  all  the  precious  stones 
found  in  tl^e  country^  bnt  garnet,  beryl,  and 
spinelle  are  its  principal  constitutents,  more 
especially  th^  last,  which  seems  to  constitute 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  mass.  A 
single  handful  will  contain  specimens  of  every 
shade,  black,  blue,  violet,  scarlet,  rose,  orange 
amber,  yellow,  wine  yello#,  and  white. — Jfason. 

AVALANCHE  RIVER,  6,725  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  the  Neilgerries. 


AVALU.     Tel.  ^st^oo.     Sinapis  alba,  ca^ 

mosa,  Chinensis.  Any  mustard  seed,  of  which 
several  kiuds  are  sold  in  the  bazar. 

AVAL  VULLI  KALANG.  Tam.  Root 
of  Jnnipha  manihot. 

AVANAK.  Malbal,  <sranje»r><e6)      Rici- 

nus  communis. — Linn. 

AVAN TARA.  Sansg.  In  the  brahminical 
religion,  a  descent  of  the  deity,  in  the  shape  of 
a  mortal,  it  is  an  inferior  kind  of  Avatar,  aud 
intended  to  answer  a  purpose  of  less  momeot. 
It  is  an  incarnation  of  an  inferior  kind.  See 
^ccuamavi;  Of'jt%n\  TripatL 

AVA  PLANT.  Kava.  Malay.  Piper  mc- 
thisticum. 

AVABAI  PUTTAI.  Tam.  Cassia  auriculaU« 

A  VAST  A.  The  religious  books  of  Zoroaater^r 
twenty-one  in  number,  named  -differently  ia 
Zend  and  Pehlevi. — The  Parsees,  p.  2i2. 

AVATARA.  In  the  brahminical  religiow,  a 
descent  of  the  deity  in  the  shape  of  a  mortal. 

AVANJA.  A  town  in  L.  78''  18'  £.  and  L. 
16°  42'  N. 

AVANOOR.  A  town  in  L.  75°  W  E.  aud 
L.  U«*  53'  N. 

AVANTI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  modern 
Oujein  ;  hIso  called  Ujjayani,  Vi&ala,and  Fash* 
pa-KarHudini.  Tliieoity  is  noticed  iu  the  Megha- 
duta,  verses  28  and  M,— William's  Story  of 
Naloy  p.  116.     (hptam  Bdwof'd  Warren. 

AVa  PEPPER,  also  called  Cava  or  Kava,  ia 
from  the  Hacropiper  methysticum  of  the  Paci- 
fic.    Its  root  produces  a  stimulating  liquor. 

AVATAR.  HiMD.  from  the  Sanscrit,  Ava^ 
tara,  a  descent  or  incarnation,  a  term  employ- 
ed by  the  hrndus  to  designate  the  incar- 
nations of  Vishnu  uaually  arranged  and  named 
— 1.  Matsya,  orFish—2.  Kurma,  or  Torroise 
— 3.  Varaha.  or  Boar—  4.  Narasiugha,  or  Man 
lion — 5.  Vamana,  or  Dwarf*-6.  Parasu  Rama, 
the  name  of  a  favoured  person  in  whom  the 
deity  became  incarnate — 7.  Kama,  the  same*-^ 
S.  Krishna,  the  same-^9.  Budha,  the  same — 
10.  Kalki,  or  Horse.  Of  these,  nine  are  past ; 
the  tenth  is  yet  to  come  and  those  of  Kama 
and  Krishna  are  the  most  remarkable. 

When  the  hindus  apeak  of  the  deity 
having  been  thus  incarnated,  we  must  un- 
derstand it  with  some  qualification  ;  for  ia 
fact,  there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  one  point  in 
their  mythological  religion  that  the  whole  race 
of  hindus  have  faith  iu.  There  are  aectariea 
and  schisntetics  without  end,  who  will  believe 
only  certain  points  that  others  abjure ;  indivi- 
duals of  those  seots  dissent  from  the  dodrine 
believed  by  the  majority  ;  other  philosophical 
sceptics  will  scarcely  beUeve  any  thii^y  in  op- 
position to  their  easy-faithed  brethren^  who 
disbelieve  nothing.  Thus  some  Saiva,  or  fol- 
lowers of  Sivn,.  admit  the  sacredness  of  the 
^  A^ataras  of  VishnU;  but  in  different  degrees   of 
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TwifCTM  BikI  Hiuctilj  :  Ihev  prencrntiy  fniiiiit 
tbt>  ptTNoailied  interposition  or  llie  pn^Mrriti^ 
^itirrbttie  of  tlH'  deity  in  ibe  Mifiire  of  the  Wffl'ki 
wttGonl  tiuttnii);  (lift  poitft  isf  suprvmircy  in  t>te' 
^mkltpe.  Afid  sane  Maknis  Vni^liiiftvtt,  dr 
lelta»fti  ofVlBhbu,  giving  lliefnaelvea  u^  10 
hh  nfhirrittoh  in  sotae  iniMtrfiniMit,'  Kriflhtia  or 
BimM';  Tot  ioAatiM,  reject  iritti  ifiilignBtiDTt', 
Ltnninensarate  #ith  iLeir  irti  or  bigotfy,  alt 
finker  B|iplic(itton  of  iftfine  ttttAt-  Hence 
MV,  in  part,  f»  rfisceFFtcd  th«  liabilitj  under 
nhii^  in<}uiren  tRbOur,  of  beriig  miRled  bj  (ec- 
rtriis  into  receiving  schism  es  orthocKiiy, 
nrd  of  roTDJiDg  ^neral  ooDclusioBB  from  iiidl- 
■ridinil  nr  pBillai  inforniBtMit. 

l.-Malifftior  tie  /"wA;— Tliis  Avntiini  liBS 
\*m  siippMed  to  have  fmniMHMe  reference 
ID  the  general  dehige,  nnd  to  b^  the  Sfline 
imbtrf,  rfisguiBed  m  ofiewtal  fiction,  of  timt 
rwii,  SB  M  rrtrted  in  tlie  reripim-ee.  Sir  W. 
Joi>es  (As.  K«.  Vol,  I)  HSexts  to  the  opinion 
ofBochwt,  that  tlrefobie  of  Baturn  wss  rnised 
111  iM  true  Mstory  of  Noah  i  hfc  sIiowb  tliat 
Ik  Nfmtti  HeD«,  S«tyavraio,  eorretpoiide  in 
•laiiM  nml  eltsraoter.  In  liis  reijtn,  the  hin^^ 
'lui  Miete  tliC  whole  earth  to  hava  b«eii  <lt* 
ji'DTwl  by  0  (lood,  iueludiiig  »il  monlrind,  who 
liiil  beraim  oorrnpt,  except  the  plnus  piJnce 
liimieH',  the  seven  ttj»hi,  iinil  their  srveral 
«tt«;  who,  l»y  «omtiiKAd  of  Viehnu,  enlerfd  B 
\Mtn.  or  BpBetoii»  veseel  norompotiied  bj 
ptin  of  nil  ntttainis,  Vinlinu.  nRSUmitig  the 
iom  of  a  listi  comtDandeil  th«  iifk  lo  be  taslf  n- 
H  %  a  eottlo,  romed'of  a  met  serpfiii,  to  his 
Muprnrioy*  born,  Mcured  ihereby  unlil  the 
Acirl  Subsided  ;  when  he  and  Brahma  sle^r  n 
muiiter,  nnitd  HTafcrii'a,  who,  white  JirHhmR 
n>  iTpoMni!  fit  (lie  end  of  s  Kiitpa,  stole  tlie 
VMnj,  and  mankinil  tiad  coiisequnitiv  fullen 
niw  ilir  dopthb  of  j^inorance  Aiiil  impiety.  Thi% 
""((lily  draon  is  ciiUed  lh»  prinre  of  DaiiaVBS  f 
>W  wfflM  iDmtlB  Umse-nebked. "  'fheVedus 
bring  bMu  rocomed,  iIm  trorld  «s«  {irogres- 
iim^  je-pcttptfd  with  piou>  iuftabiUnts,  des- 
HadaoU  pf.  the  devout  SfttyaTraU  and  liis 
iotif,  -The  hiaiory  q[  Ihia 
ubj^ctof  tjrp  firal  Pi 
iiftiflg  pf  l,i',00,0  iifin 
D  the.^ejuhjh,bo()k  ot  tbe  Sri 

':.^»:^«n«ut(-^The  toteiiA 
t£i'VmlM«iJ  iofitlie  lorm  ofa 
riefawidstkt^tlw  ftood.  Vw 
nttantg:  tb  aun  Miiu  ef  the 
■nniiiMira  that  were  loatin 
iik  IMfBd  to  kive  become  i&- 
I  the  fbrm  of  a  tortoiae  :  in 
BUBtaioMt  movntdn  Maudara, 
^Ic.toieiveasad  axia,  nheacon 
DOm,  tlie  vast  icipent  Vaeofcy 
e,  diunied  the  ocevB  for  the 
Lmrifs,  or  lio-fruje  of  irai 


Inlity.  Ttit:  result  ol  the  operation  (hat  el.irfly  ilis- 
titiguished  this  Avalnrn  was  the  obtniumeiit  o, 
foitrteen  articles,  iisnnlly  called  fonrlecn  (ifins. 
or  rhaierdesB  wlnna  ;  in  common  tniigiisg* 
cliowilB  r»l!ii.  Tliese  foartteli  jewels  are  tiiu? 
eiiuiiieriiied  !  1.  The  Moon,  Chandra.— ■J^'Srif 
or  I^Skdiihi,  the  godflcBS  of  fbrtune  and  beMUiV. 
—B.  Sura,  wine,  orSovadev;,  the  goddess  at 
wine- — 4.  OochisravM,  an  eight -headed  linrsc. 
—  H.  Kuilubha,  a  Jewel  of  inestimable  lelue. 
^6.  PariJBli,  a  tree  Ifrel  spontaneously  yielded 
every  lbiii6  desired. —7.  Surubhi,  a  cow  siini- 
larJT  boUtiti^jl.^— 1.   DhRLwanturn,  a  physii'ian. 

9.  Iravat.  the  elephant  of  Jndra,  with  three 
probosci.— 1 0.  ishatik,  or  Sanlni,  a  shell  ton- 
ferriuf!  victory  on  whoever  should  BOiindit. — 
Dantishti,  Mn  urierring;  tiow. — 12.  llikl), 
poison,  Of  drufts.-— 18.  Klrnnba,  llie  ApsaJ'fl,  a 
beeutifol  Bud  dmlable  woman. — 14.  Amrita,  the 
beverage  of  immortality. 

"irahtt,-  or  the  Boar. — In  ibis  flTglara, 
Vishnu  i»  f;enBriiny  il^iresented  ronr-haitdcd, 
armed  ns  lislntl:  rind  iViih  the  lidati  of  a  boar, 

whose  tasks  rests  a  crescent,  contniuiiic  in 
its  coticfivliy  an  epitdine  of  the  earth,  wliicU 
hfid  been  imaierged  In  tlie  ocean  iis  a  punish- 
ment for'il«  Iniqai^es:  So  that  this,  as  well 
as  the  t#o  former  nvatara,  stems  lo  be  n  re- 
petition of  the  story  of  the  dchige  :  the  second 
rombities  with  it  a  portion  of  iiatranomioal  nli- 
Rory  ;  BiMi  (tone  of  the  other  of  the  ten  nvalara 
hBve  atiy  Mpparfint  reference  to  the  universal 
palKstrophe,  bo  poinlertly  indicnied  by  the  ihree 
first,  which  are  understood  to  hai-e  occurred  lit 
tdo  earliest  ngeg  of  htnilu  bislory,  if  t^uch  a 
chaotic  mass  ns  I  heir  fabulous  records  mny  be 
dHrtffied  try  stich  a  term.  There  are  many 
fables  Kooounlin;;  for  the  shnpc  thus  Hstunied 
bv  Vislinu  «n  tliis  oecnsioti  ;  nnd  the  buaria 
Iti  Hindu  legendB,  ns  well  as  in  ilie  niyibolo- 
gic»l  rotnani'ps  ol  flrrcce  and  1'lgypt,  an  aiiiaial 
ver*  Ireqm-iitly  introiiuned.  In  nu  nnuient 
legend,  relating  lo  the  deBtrticlion  of  the  city 
of  MubabalipoDrntn,  and  tlie  seven  imgodas,  uii 
the  coast  of  Oororaaiidet,  by  ati  CBrthquake  aud 
innodalioti  during  an  early  period  of  bindu 
hietoTv,  it  it  stated  tbst  Diranchereii,'fi  gigantic 
prince  «r  deOids  rolled  ap  the  «Brtb  into  a. 
sbapelata  musiw^  cattied  -i^  dtrwn  to  tli't! 
■byii}.t*^ilbef  VitAmi  foHetfed  trini  in  tit 
■hat>e  »t  a  ktig,  Itillbl-lti»«iMi4tii  tusks,  Bad 
lOf^Did  4b«  arlfa  is  Italori^kia}  positfoli. 

i.—  lVafa-Sin^ff  Of  l^it  Lion  Jva(ar.~Ji. 
this  Avatar,  ViShnu  took  the  form  of  anolBlr 
monster,  lo  punisli  the  wickedness  of  Hirauyu 
Kasipa,  a  profane  and  unbelienug  muUBitLj 
the  brother  of  the  gigantic  demon  mecliuned  in 
the  third  avataf,  and  his  successor  on  the 
fliroue,  who  also  lefused  to  (to  bottane  ttj 
Vishnu.  Quarrelling  with  bis  sou,  Frulu&ud, 
ihd  kiDK  bOuBted  that  he  bimeelf  wu  lord  of 
Hie  L'niverse,  aud  iiskcU  whereiu  Vislmu  irai 
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gi^ater  than  himself,  Pralliaud  replied  that 
Vishnu  was  supreme  over  all  and  was  every- 
t^here.  Is  he^  cried  Hiraoya  Kasipa,  ia  this 
pillar  ?  striking  it  at  the  same  moment  with 
his  sceptre,  if  he  be,  let  him  appear.  In  an 
instant  the  magnificent  column  was  rent  in 
twain,  and  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  a  man  with  the 
head  of  a  lion,  issued  from  it  and  tore  Hiranya 
Kasipa  in  pieces. 

6. — Vamana,  or  the  Dwarf,^T\\e  fonr  first 
Avataras  are  said  to  liave  occurred  in  the 
earliest,  or  Sntaya,  age  of  the  h Indus  ;  corres- 
ponding in  character  with  the  golden  or  virtii- 
ons  age  of  the  fabulists  of  other  regions.  The 
fifth  happened  in  the  second,  or  Tirtyayug. 
Maha  Bali,  a  virtuous  monarch,  was  still  so 
elated  by  his  grandeur,  that  he  omitted  essen- 
tial ceremonies  and  offerings  to  the  deities  ; 
and  Vishnu  finding  it  neeessary  to  check  the 
influence  of  such  an  example,  resolved  to  mor- 
tify and  punish  the  arrogant  raja.  He  there- 
fore condescended  to  become  the  son  of  Kasy- 
apa  and  Adite,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Indrsy  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  wretched 
Brahman  dwarf,  and  appearing  before  the 
king»  asked  a  boon,  which  being  promised,  he 
demanded  as  much  land  as  he  could  pace  in, 
three  steps  :  nor  would  he  desire  farther, 
although  urged  by  Beli  to  demand  something 
viore  worthy  of  him  to  give.  Vishnu,  on  ob- 
taining the  king's  promise,  required  a  ratifica- 
risn  of  it,  which  is  performed  by  pouring  water 
on  the  hand  of  the  applicants.  As  soon  as  the 
lioly  stream  had  reached  his  hand,  the  form  of 
the  dwarf  began  to  expand  itself  and  at  length 
became  so  enormous  that  it  appeared  to  ex- 
tend itself  up  to  heaven,  then,  with  one  stride 
he  compassed  the  earth,  with  another,  heaven, 
»nd  with  the  third  was  about  to  obtain  ftcUala. 
When  Maha  Bali  convinced  that  the  pretended 
dwarf  was  no  other  than  the  god  himself,  fell 
/'Tprostrate  in  adoration  before  him  and  yielded 
it  up.  From  this  incident  of  Vamanu,  Vishnu 
is  alse  called  Trivikrum  or  three  stepper.  It 
is  maintained  by  some  Vuishnavae,  that  the 
ratifying  stream,  poured  on  the  hand  of  Vish- 
nu in  this  Avatara,  was  the  river  Gunga  ; 
which,  falliiv$  from  the  hand  of  the  miraculous 
dwarf,  descended  thence  upon  hia,  now  Vish- 
nn's,  foot,  whence,  gushing  as  a  mighty  river, 
it  was  received  on  the  head  of  Siva.  In  M.  le 
GentU's  Voyage  aux  Indea,  a  rough  map  or 
plan  is  given,  from  a  native  original,  of  the 
course  of  the  Ganges ;  which  is  there  made  to 
issue  froni  the  foot  of  Vishnu,  and  falling  on 
the  head,  of  Siva,  flows  in  the  style  commonly 
seen  through  the  cows*  mouth.  This  is  the 
only  instance  recollected  of  the  source  of  the 
river  being  delineated,  as  proceeding  directly 
from  Vishnu. 

«    6. — Rama  or  Faram  Rairua. — Among  the 

Ayatiras  of  Vishnu  are  recorded  three  favour- 


ed personages,  in  whom  the  deity  became  in- 
carnate, all  named  Kama.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Bala  Bama,  usually 
called  Balaram,  Farasu  Rama,  or  Parasram 
and  Rama  Chandra,  and  are  all  famed  as  great 
warriors,  ant)  as  youths  of  perfect  beauty.  The 
first  named  Bala  Rama,  was  elder  broUier  to 
Krishna,  and  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  wars ; 
so  that,  in  this  instance,  Vishnu  aeems  to  have 
duplicated  himself,  as  indeed  may  be  also  said 
of  the  other,  for  Farasu  Rama,  and  Rama 
Chandra,  otherwise  called,  patrooimically,  Das- 
rat  Bama,  were  contemporaries.  But  it  has 
been  made  a  question,  whether  they  be  not 
three  representations  of  one  person,  or  three 
difi'erent  ways  of  relating  the  same  history  : 
and,  whether  any,  or  all  of  them,  mean  Bama. 
the  son  of  Cush,  Sir  W.  Jones  (As.  Res.  vol. 
ii.  p.  132)  says  he  leaves  others  to  determine, 
He  deems  Rama  to  be  the  same  as  the  Grecian 
Dionysos,  who  is  said  io  have  conquered  In* 
dia  with  an  army  of  Satyrs,  commanded 
by  Pan ;  and  Rama  was  also  a  mighty 
conqueror,  and  had  an  army  of  large  mon- 
keys, or  Satyrs,  the  general  or  prince  of 
whom  was  Hanuman,  a  name  said  by  this 
author  to  mean  with  high  cheek-bones ;  others 
translate  it,  with  bloated  cheeks,  alluding  to 
his  fabled  origin  from  Pavau,  regent  of  the 
wind.  Rama  i*  also  found  to  resemble  the 
Indian  Bacchus  ;  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  sun, 
and  the  husband  of  Sit  a ;  and  it  is  very  re 
raarkable,  that  the  Peruvians,  whose  Incjis 
boasted  of  the  same  <le8cent,  styled  thdr 
greatest  festival  Bamasitoa.— (Bee,  on  this  sub- 
ject As.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  426,  vol.  iii.  p.  68.) 

Kristina,  describing  himself  to  Arjun  as  the 
first  of  all  things,  says,  **  Among  those  who 
carry  arms,  I  am  Rama.'*  — ^tto,  p,  86.  Of 
Parasu  Rama  it  is  related,  that  he  was  born 
near  Agra,  in  the  Tinya  vug,  or  second  age. 
His  parents  were  Jamadagni,  whose  name  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  Risliis,  and  Runeka. 

7.  Rama  Chandra -In  this  avatar,  Vishnu 
appears  in  the  person  of  a  courageous  and 
virtuous  prince,  the  son  of  the  powerful  sover- 
eign of  India  (whose  capital,  Jyodhya^  is 
said  to  have  extended  over  a  space  of  forty 
miles)  to  punish  a  monstrous  giant,  Ravan, 
who  then  reigned  ova  Lanka  or  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  The  Bamayana  oontaina  the  heroic 
description  of  the  battlea  and  life  of  all  three 
Bamas,  although  it  more  particularly  details 
the  exploits  of  Rama  Chandra,  or  Dasrast 
Rama,  so  distinguished  from  his  royal  father 
Dasarat'ha.  The  name  of  this  heroic  monarch 
means,  he  whose  car  bad  home  him  to  ten  regions, 
that  is,  to  the  eight  cardinal  and  intermediate 
points,  the  zenith,  and  nadir.  He  was  a  des- 
cendant from  Surya,  or  Heli,  which  is  a  name 
of  the  sun  in  Gi^eek  and  Sanskrit ;  and  one  of 
his  ancestors,  the  great  Raghu,  had  conquered 
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Uie  seven  Dwipas,  or  the  whole  earth.  But 
we  cannot  explain,  why  a  Suryavanea,  or  des- 
cendant of  the  Bun,  should  be  styled  Bama 
(Ibandni,  the  latter  patronimic  referring:  con- 
tradistin^ttishingly  to  the  descendant  of  the 
moon,  Chandra vansn.  In  the  hindu  mytho- 
Ingy.  however,  every  thing  seems,  directly  or 
iodireclly,  to  merge  in,  radiate  from,  or  amslga- 
niAle  with,  the  Sun,  or  Surya,  in  one  or  other 
of  bis  names,  or  prototypes.  All  sects  and 
tribes  of  Vaisbnavas  (baling  such  cleistical  phi- 
losophers as  sceptically  deny  the  personal  etx- 
ist«nce  of  inferior  deities,  attributes,  or  8?a- 
tMis,)  agree  in  stating,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Krishna,  the  potentiality  of  the  preser« 
viog  power  of  the  deity  was  never  exhibited 
in  such  plenitude  as  in  this  Avatara  of  Bama. 
In  popularity,  and  in  dramatic^  historic,  and 
poetic  shapes,  it  rivals  the  Avatara  of  Krishna. 
And  as  the  Gocalastha  sect  adore  Krishna 
as  the  deity  himself,  and  draw  rules  for  their  re- 
ligiotts  and  moral  conduct  from  the  Sri  Bliaga- 
rata,  so  the  sect  called  Kamanuj,  similarly  clothe 
JUnia  in  almighty  attributes,  and  deem  theBa- 
mA^anaa  eompletebody  of  ethics  and  morality. 
S.'^Krisina — In  this  Avatara,  Vishnu  is 
said,  by  his  sectaries,  to  have  manifested  him- 
self in  a  degree  of  power  and  glory  far  exceed- 
ing any  other  of  his  former :  in  which  he  as- 
iuaed  only  an  ansa,  or  portion  of  his  divinity, 
vhile  Krishna  was  Yishnu  himself  in  mor- 
td  mould.  Other  tribes  of  hindus  call 
Krishna  an  impious  wretch,  a  merciless  ty« 
nnt,  an  inoamate  demon,  now  expiating  his 
crimes  in  hell :  his  mortal  parents  were  Vasu- 
deia  (meaning  the  giver  of  wealth)  and  Devaky. 
ABiraeulooa  escape  of  the  infant  over  the 
Tnaiuia  is  represented,  oonveyed  by  his  father, 
mi  pioteoted  by  Sesha,  or  immortality  ;  the 
SjMrds  plaeed  by  Kansa  over  bis  pregnant 
sBter  having  Cail^  in  their  vigilance,  Kansa, 
eusged,  oi^ered  all  newly  bom  infants  to  be 
slain :  but  Krishna  escaped  his  various  snares : 
one  of  which  was  sending  a  woman,  named 
Patniat  with  a  poisoned  nipple,  to  nurse  him. 
He  was  fostered  by  an  honest  herdsman,  named 
Ansnda,  or  Happy.  See  the  article  Krishna 
^  his  further  history. 

9.— i^WA  or  Buddka.    See  Buddha. 

10^— Za/ifci.— This  Avatar  has  not  yet  ap- 
plied. But  Vishnu  is  to  appear  in  this  Avatar 
^theforoi  of  a  whitehorse.-«-i/oor*«P(Uif^o». 
See  Acasanavi ;  Avantara,  Hindu,  India,  In* 
loiptions,  375,  883 ;  Kama,  454,  Krishna, 
ttinna,  Bama,  Bamisseram,  Tripatit  Sakti, 
Tsiabii,  Narasingha,  Man-Lion,  Vamana. 

AVATBNGA  TIGE.     Tel.    ea-fo^ciit. 

^ioacorea  oppositifolia,  L. 
AVELAG/L  Tec.    c5'3oX*    Capparis,  Sp. 

likeC.  divaricata,  but  the  leaves  are  emarginate. 
AVELLAAS.    Pobt,    Hasiel-nut.    . 


AVELLANAS.    Sp.    Hazel-nut. 

AVELLANE.     Lat.    Hazel-nut. 

AVELINE.     It.    Hazel-nut. 

AVE-MAVO.  Tam.  ^eQ-u^fnaf.  Careya 
arborea.— Aoa:^. 

AVENA.  Lat.  Port.  Sp.  The  oat.  Of 
these,  one  species  A.  fatua,  Liun,  is  culti« 
vated  in  the  N.  W.  of  India,  and  A.  Orieritalis, 
Schr.  and  A.  saliva,  Liim  :  are  occasionally 
grown  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  no* 
where  as  iu  Europe  are  they  in  use  for  the 
food,  either  of  man  or  beast.  Groats  or  cut- 
lings  and  oatraeal  are  imported  to  a  small 
extent,  the  groats  being  the  bruised  oat  seeds 
freed  of  the  perigard.~0*6^a?f^Aif^My,  635. 
Voiffe,  782. 

AVENUES,  lined  with  trees,  are,  in  tropi- 
cal countries,  of  much  importance  for  shade* 

Portia  and  fianyanbranches  selected  should 
be  straight,  neatly  trimmed  and  of  an  uni-- 
form  size^  and  planted  perpendicularly  (nob 
obliquely  as  is  generally  the  ease).  A 
n«at  fence  of  bamboos  will  be  required  to 
protect  them  from  cattle.  Prickly  pear  makes 
an  unsightly  fence,  and  it  should  never  b<3 
tied  on  the  branches.  The  prickly  branches  of 
the  Acacia  Arabica  (Babul),  and  others  of  that 
family  makes  good  fences,  and  are  cheaper 
than  bamboos.  After  the  branches  begin  to 
throw  out  young  shoots  they  should  be  care- 
fully pruned,  selecting  two  or  three  of  the 
strongest  near  the  top  as  leading  shoots,  to 
form  the  future  tree.  The  young  trees  will 
require  water  regularly  in  the  hot  and  dry 
weather,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
get  loosened  at  the  roots ;  this  will  prevent  the 
trees  leaking  to  one  side.  To  sow  the  seed  is 
a  slower  away  of  raising  young  trees,  but  it  b 
the  best  and  natural.  The  trees  are  more  re- 
gular in  their  growth,  and  last  double  the  time 
of  those  grown  from  branches.  Portia  trees 
grown  from  large  branches  always  decay  in  the 
centre,  and  the  branches  are  very  apt  to  be 
blown  off  in  high  winds.  It  would  be  much 
more  profitable  to  raise  all  the  trees  from  seed, 
for,  when  once  a  tree  raised  from  seed  is  grown 
up,  it  will  last  for  ages,  whereas  a  tree  grown 
from  a  large  branch  is  always  in  a  state  of 
decay,  after  a  few  years  from  the  time  it  is 
planted,  and  it  ia  useless  as  a  timber  tree. 
The  natural  habits  of  the  Banyan  iCDake  it  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  whole  of  the  Fieus 
tribe  grows  well  from  large  branches,  and  they 
are  not  so  apt  to  decay  as  other  tieea.  The 
planting  of  young  seedling  trees  requirea  more 
eare  and  attention  than  the  branches.  A  large 
pit  should  be  made  3x3,  and  filled  with  good 
earth  mixed  with  rotten  manure.  They  will 
require  to  be  fenced  and  watered  regularly,  and 
the  earth  should  be  dug  up  and  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  to  keep  it  from  getting  hard  and  sour. 
In  forming  new   avenues,  the  trees  should  be 
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planted  30  feet  apart  ;  ^nd  wUe^i  U»e  space  will  Slerculia/alfd^.  Foetid  atarpulifl,  PinalapT 
ftdmit  of  it,  a  double  avenue  shouUl  be  planted;  Pidari  miirum,  T/?«.  Gurrapa  Badam  chettu, 
It  looks  well  and  forma  a  shady  path  for  pedes-    ^cZ-MugU  ba<i«m,  £en^^     Xhia  is  a  large,  ami 


triiin.  That  thn  young  trees  oiay  lie  properly 
raised  after  they  are  planted,  a  few  good 
head  gardeners  should  b«  employed,  and  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  road  allowed' to  each,  say  three 
miles,  to  look  after,  im til  the  trees  are  of  a 
sufficient  size  to  do  without  water,  &c.  These 
gardeners  should  be  able  to  fill  up  any  vacan- 
cies that  occurred  from  deaths  or  damage  and 
so  keep  the  avenues  complete, 

Ficus  Tndica.  Banyan  tree.  Afa-marum, 
Tarn.  Marri,  2W.  Bar,  But,  Be/ff/.  The  ba- 
nyan IS  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  nuost 
shady  of  all  the  avenue  trees. 

Ficus  religiosa.  Poplar  leaved  (j-r  tree. 
Araea  marum,  Tarn.  Ravi,  Kagi,  Tet  Fipul, 
HM,  Ashwnth,  Seng,  A  'hirgc  and  hand- 
some tree,  commonly  distributed  over  In- 
dia* It  is  frequently  to  be  met  witii  near 
pagodas,  house  and  other  buildings. 

Fiv^m  Tsiela,  Jovi  or  Pedda  Jovi,  Td,  A 
large  and  very  handsome  tree,  it  is  generally 
phmted.by  theroad  sides  for  the  sake  of  its 
shade,  and  from  its  not  sending  down  roots 
from  the  briinches  is,  in  so  far,  superior  to 
cither  F4<m  Tndica  (Banyan  tree),  or  F,  Ben- 
j_amina,  the  pcnduloos  roofs  of  which  are  often 
dangerous  impediments  on  a  road. 

Ficus  nituh*  Chinese  Banyan  tree.  A  Tsry 
handeome  tree,  native  of  China. 

Gualieria  longifoUa.  Mast  tree.  Thava- 
throo,  Tarn.  Asoka  chelto,  Tel.  A  highly 
ornamental  tree,  which  shouhl  be  planted  in 
avenues  more  than  it  is  at  present. 

TamariJidus  Indica.  Tamarind  tree.  Poliya- 
niarum,  Tam.  Chinta  chettu,  Tel  Tintooree, 
also  Anili,  Hind,  This  tree  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  India,  with  a  very  extensive  large 
shady  head. 

r  Casuarina  muriccUa,  Caauarina  tree  or  Ti- 
nian  pine.  This  tree  makes  very  pretty  avenues 
especially  in  uarrpw  roads. 

Cagnarina  equmU/oUa*  A  tree  simiL-vr  to 
the  above. 

Bi^ntmiM  suierotm,  Indian  cork  tree.  A 
good  tree  for  |>kiiiting  in  avenues.  The.  Rowers 
arc  pure  white  and  tety  fragritnt. 

Parkia  hiqiandidoM,  Thk  Urge  and  elegant 
trea  was  kitrofluced  int^  ladia  from  Alrica.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  Irees  Tot  avenUeSk  It  re- 
quilrea  oare  and  water  regularly.  - 

PomctMa  regia.  Royal  Foili<ciana  tr«e*  This 
tree  cfoiBa  not  attain  a  grest  $t2a,  but  it  is  irery 
pretty  and  shonki  be  planted  in  n>ix#d>aven«e8- 

Admanikera  papontna.  Bed-wood  tre^.  A 
large  and  handsome  tree,  anii  is  weM  suited 
for  planting  in  avenues. 

Aiadiraehia  Indim*  Neem  tree.  Vcpn 
nianim,  T(m*  Niro,  Btng.  A  good  aTeniie 
tree. 


makea  agood  aveuu^  tree. 

Bombax  MalalarUum.  Red-'cotton.  tree. 
Mull  Elava  marum  Tam,  Buraga  chettu,  Tel, 
Ruckta  simul,  Hind*  , This  U^e  at^ai^a.a  great 
size.  .,.  '^  ,-    '    '  '.'  \    . 

.  Thtiape^i,  pojpHlntx^    Portia  tree,    Pursa,  or 
Puvarasn,  Tam,  Gan^aravi,  Td.  ?ox^%h,  Benff. 

Acacia  ^eow^a,  £.atuva>ii,  Tapi*  Diri^^n, 
XW-  Sirissa,  B€»g.  Alarg^aud  handsoipe. tcfts 
of  jfapid  growth*  -  ;.••:. 

T)ie  aboye  myq  ^hc  best  for  planting, in  ave- 
j^i)p3,  in  Miidraa/  BiU  there  are  man^f  other 
trees  suiti^ble  foi*  a^vei^iea,  when  they  are  xnereiy 
planted. as  ornaiiieuial  txees,  aiid  not  for^luitle^ 
The  Palm  fr^,^  are  also  very  pretty  >«hea 
planted  in.avenuQ^.  ...See  Thespesia  popaln^a^^,, 

AVEUAY  KAXA.     TAM-'Ublab  vulgc^ii* 

AVE^IiJ,     Can.     Dolichos  spieatus, 

AVERI.     Tam.  Jy^P^  hidigofeiii  tinotonv. 

A  V£  K  I.  IdUxEAiy.  $yn.  of  Cassia  MirioolalK 
AVEIIRHOABILIMBT.  Willdr, 


Blimbingun  teres  Rumph^ 

Blim  bing  basi.     M  aj^a  y  . 
do     bnlii        '     „  ' 
So    bas  ',, 

Biliti       SiHOtf. 

Besflev: SuxiV. 


l^Uoihi  BfNG.  Can.  £ng 

Tam. 

Anvulla Bombay. 

CucnraW  free  ..'. . . .  Eno, 
Kmma  iiftoga....     :  QaND. 


A  pretty  JiUle  tvee,  about  eighjt  fe^  high, 
with  timber  of  doubttnl  vahie,  grovio^  g^m>- 
laily  in  gardeva  in  SouMi  Easterift  Aaia,  and 
producing  a  beaiiful  green»  smooth*  flea^Viffuit 
about  the  size  of  m  smull  cucumber-  In;  Bur- 
mah  it  bears  profusely*  Tlte  uiirip<).  fruii  is 
intensely  acid  and  cannot  be  eatiea  r^if,  hut 
the  aeidity  beooflies  less  as  it  ripena.  Ao^oiijEet 
the  Aialaya,  it  is  used  like  the  Qitron^  the 
gooseberry,  the  cucumbir  aitd  the  caper. in 
.Europe,  but  can  be  candied  or  tnade  iaio 
pickles  or  preserves,  a  syrup  ia  prepared 
witli  the  jnice  and  a  conserve  wiUi  th? 
flowers:  or  preserved  in  sugar.  Its  acid  juice 
is  useful  in  removing  iron  vkwdd.-^BirdwiodrS 
Bombay  Prod  :  O'Shangkim^jfy  317  J'wtiU 
222.  Br.  Masou^  Mr.  ^ojfrty,  Ule/ul  Plants 
Vtgetahle  Kingdom,  Voigt  li»l,  Roxb.  11,  431. 

AVERB.UOA     CARAMBOLA,     Ljnn.  ; 


•KamaTaDga.  BsK«. 

'  XarnMU       .      JBomi^t. 

.ZoiOig  ytb*.  BuRir* 

MitJia  Kainarnmga  Puk. 

'  Coromaiictel     Gooseberry^ 

Tre^.  Eno. 

(Tfffajiibolak  „ 

Kam-ruk.     Hind.  Dgkh. 

Hind 


Bfim-biftg  uauM.  MAiAf* 
Tamtr^-Toaga.  AfAUCAi, 
Cacamhola.  Poai* 

Kamaranga.  Sansc 

Tamartam  mai^m.  Tax- 
Tamarta  cketta.         TEt. 

„      Panda.         ., 
Koro-jnonga.  Tkl  . 


Karmal. 

A.     Acid  variety,  A.  at^ida,  Kamaranga. 

Bi.     Sweet  variety,  A.  dulcis,  Mitha  Kama- 
ran  ga. 


pes 
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>  This  lifautUuls  but  sm^ll  tree,  about  14  feet 
bigh,  with  a  spread iug  head,  U  supposed  to  be 
^  native  of  the  Moluccas,  from  which  it  has 
been  iiitro<luced  into  Ceylon,  India,  the  Bur- 
mese pcovffices  and  South  America,  where  it  is 
pow  quite  naturalized,  in  Biirraaby  Fegu 
aod  the  Tena^aerim  froviooes  it  is  not  ftbund* 
ant  being  often  only  found  near  towns,  and,  in 
India,  in  gardens.  The  tree  is  said  tq^row, 
but^  p  b^  »carc%  in,  Gaxijain  ^tud  Gumsurv  .  It 
there  attains  an  extreme  height  of  36  feet,  but 
^Q  usi^is  i^a^e  ol  the  wood,  tbongh  ii^^itUins 
%. circumference  of  3^  feet  and  a  jheigUt  of  9 
W  from  the  giouud  to  the  iuterseclion  of  thf 
nearest  braiiqh. 

The  quality  of  Its  dark  browu*w(K>d  ia  no( 
kao^o*  It  bears«  nnd  in;Sqn»e  ptfices.  profuse- 
ly, from  t^ree  to  fifty  years  and  three  times  fi 
jiear^  a  fruit  ^bput  the  ai;&e  of  a  hen's  :^g,  with 
5«§acQte  angles  and  a  yellowJ8h«  thin,  s^opt^ 
rind.  There  are  two  varieties,  a.  &wcet  and  an 
acid.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  the  lumn^rangay  whet> 
ripe,  are  cpolii^  aiid  contain  an  acid,  watery 
pidp,  Hiid  are  candied,  made  into  pickles  or 
(arts.  They  make  an  agreeable  dish  when  cut 
in  pieres  and  cooked  with  sugar  and  wine  cer 
with  skimmed  milk.  In  -Barmah,  where  the 
fruii^  is  hi/ lily  prized  as  a  wholesome  dish,  it 
is  n^d  like  other  green  fruits,  in  curries.  The 
juice  of  the  itcid  variety  is  useful  in  ren^oving 
iron  moulds  from  jjnen*.  The  acid  leaves  aie  a 
^ood  substiiuic  for  soisrel.  Hheede  tells  U9 
that  the  root,  leaves  aiid.  fruit  are  used  oiedi- 
^'nnUy  and  the  fruit  i^i  dyeiiig*  The  fruit  of 
the  A.  dulcisy  the  Mitha  kamftrangSy  is  fix^e 
coruered)  when  ripe  is  Bat  her  bigger  thnn  a.hen's 
.ege,  has  a  sweet  pleasant  flavour. — />/•.  Mason^ 
h\  AfcOhllaniL  f^egeiabU  Kingdom-  Ustful 
ElauU.  EllioU  Ainslie^  p-  233.  0'S/iays¥^^^ 
257.  Foip.ldh  Roxli^  ii'  450. 
AVEIll'UNNIA.  Sans.  '  Helic^rfiB  »80W- 
AVES,  or  Birds,  the  genera  of  the  birds  of 
ladia  and  of  the  South  and  East  of  Asia,  with 
the  igumbers  of  described'  species,  ajre  as 
under  :— 

Okd.bil  I.^  Scaivso.res, 

liim.  l^sittepid^ 

Sub'Fam    Cacatuinie,    2   gctr.   d  spec.  viz.. 
If  Calyptorhynctis,  4  Cacatua^ 
:  M*^tM.  Psil^BoifMe,  Parrota,  3  gep.  13  s)>. 
«i<,     i  ConM^sis  :     i,    Tanygnat-faus,    l^, 
Palseomis. 

SH6*Fam,  PIatyoercin»,  Oraond   Paralreets, 
^  gen.  3  sp^  viz. 

1.  Apfosmiefeiis  :  L  Platy^evcus. . 

Sub-Fum.  Loriiffffi>   Ltfriet^  4   gw.    I  Mtb'^ 
gen.  and  13  sp.  vta^ 

Sttiion  L  tongue  not  filawented^ 

d  Delectiis,  S  Ivorieultn^ 

B^cUtm  ii,  tongne  fiUm^ieck 

3  Ijorms,  4  E(*s-  1-  Trichoglossus. . 
Ohdkr  fl.— Kapto»€S,j 


Tribe  I.  Diurna;. 

ibm.  Fa  Icon  idee. 

Suh-Fam.  Palconince,  2  gen.    2  sub-gen.  15 
^).  viz*,  5  FmIco,  9  llypotriorfhin,    5  Tinuun- 
i  cuius,  3   Hierax. 

8u6^Fam.  Perninte,  2  gen.  3  ep.  vi^,  2 
B|«a,  I  Vernis. 

Sud'Fam,  Klaninsc,  I  gen.  1  sp.  vi^.,  I 
lllnnu^. 

Sub'Fam.  CircaetinsD,  2  gen.  3  sp.  viz.^  I 
Ciroietus,  %  HRematornis. 

Sub'Fam.  Circinaj,  2  gen.  6  sp.  viz.,  5  Cir^ 
aus.  sf>.  1  PoUurois. 

Sub'Fam,  Accipitrinsp,  3  gen-  6  sp.  viz..  3 
Accipitor ;  I  Micronisus  ;  and  2  Astur. 

Sub'Fam,  Thrasaetinse,.  2  geu.    ^  sp.  viz.^ 
1  Psei^dastur ;  4  Spisaetvs. 
.  .  Sub^Faw*  Aquilii'SBv   4  geii.    8  sp.   viz.,  I 
Eutolmaetus;    5    Aquilce;    I    Ictinaetus  i  I 
Ilieratus..    . 

Sub  F»m-  Buteonipgc,  2  geu.  4  sp.  viz..  I 
ArehibuteS)  3  Buteo. 

Sub'Fam.  Haliaetina>,  6  gen.  7  sp.  vi?. ,  I 
Pandion  ;.2  Pontoaetus  ;  I  Blagrus,  1  Htihic- 
tus;   1  Haliastur,  I  Milvus. 

Fumk,  VuUuridiB. 

Sub-Fam,  Vullurinae,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.,  I 
YuRur  ;  1  Otogypsoitlfus* 

Sub-Fam.  Gypinne,  1  gen-  3  sp.  vi/..,  3  Gyps. 

S^b'Fank.  Saroorhamphiose,  2  gen.  2  sp,  viz., 
I  Sarcorkamphus  ;  1  Neophron  percnopterus. 

Sub  Fam,  Gypaetin«e,  \  gen.  1  sp..  viz.,  1 
Gypaetos  barbatua. 

Tribe  II. — Noctumeo. 

¥am.  Sa-WTQIDiE. 

Sub'Fam.  BvbonittsCi  5  gen.  12  sp.  viz.,  I 
Nyotea ;  4  B<ibo  :  2  Asio  :  2  Scops  :  3  KetOpa. 

Sub'Fam*  Aiheiunvv  ®  g««-  ^  «9'  ^^*»  ^ 
Ninox  scutatus  :  8  Athene. 

Sub'Fam,  Syrniina?,  1  gen.  8  sp.  viz.,  3 
Syrnium^  Indrani,  Sinense  and  nivicolaro. 

Sub-Fam.  StrigiimB,  3  gen,  3  sp.  vi:^,  1 
Phodilus  badiae ;  2  GlauiAammea,  and  Java-^ 
ntca.  _ 

Order  III. — Insesaores  : 

Stth-Ord.  Pica;. 

Fam,  Bucerotidae. 

Sub'Fam.  Bucerotinae,  1  gen.  19  sp.  viz., 
19  Buceros. 

Si^'Fkmi  Irrisorinm,  I  gen,  1  sp.  viz.,  1 
Irrisor  Crythrorinyiichus. 

Ftmu  Upupidro,  I  gen.  2  sp.  viz.,  2  Upepa 
<^p6,,  and  seoe^alensis, 

Fam.  Halcyonidffi,  5  gen.  %^  sp..  viz,,  ^ 
Bocelo. :  8  Hali^on  :  2  TodiihamphuB ;  2  Ce- 
ryle ;  9  Alcedo  :  .&  Ceyx*         -  ;  . 

Fam.  Coracidw,  1  gen.  4  sp.  tiz*.  4  Cora* 
cias  pilcata  ;  garda,  Indioa,  aflftnis  :  2  Eurjs- 
tomua^  Oriin:t  alis,  Pacifi^us. 

Fam.  Meropidse,   2  gen.  8  sp.  viz.*  2  Alee* 

merops  t  6  Merops* 

Tribe  Zygodactylc,  Sub-Biv.  1  Climbers.     ^ 
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Fam,  Picidse. 

Sub-Fam.  Oampepbitenss,  6  gen.  16  sp.  1 
Cftmpephilu?,  viz.,  2  Uemicercus,  4  Hcmib- 
phus  :  3  CbrysocolHptes  :  2  BrAcbypterus  :  4 
Tiga. 

Su&'Fam.  Gecininse,  4  gen.  19  sp.  viz.,  12 
Geciuas  :  1  Gecinculus  :  3  Meiglyptes  :  3  Mi- 
cropternus. 

Sub-Fam.  Picinae,  2  gCD.  15  sp.  viss.,  1 
Dryocopus  ;   14  Picus. 

Sutt'Fam.  Picumninse,  2  gen.  3  sp.  viz  ,  1 
Plcnmnus  *.  2  Snsia, 

Sab'Fam.  YuQcinae,  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.,  J 
Yanx  torqailla. 

Sub'faa,  Indieatorinse,  1  Gen.  1  sp.  viz., 
1  Indi^tor  xauthonotus. 

Sub-Divisioii  II.  Percbers,  2  gen.  15  sp.  viz., 

"Fam.  Megalamiclae,  2  geu*  15  sp.  viz.,  14 
Megalaima  ;  1  Megalorhynchue. 

Fam.  Guculidss,  10  gen.  36  sp.  viz. 

Sub-fam,  Cucuiinse,  3  gen.  2  sub-gen^  17  sp. 
viz.,  9  Cuculoa :  2  Surniculus  :  3  Cbrysococcyx : 

1  Eudynamis,  2  Oxylopbus. 

Subfattin  Plioenicopbainse,  4  gen,  1  sub- gen. 

19  sp.  viz.,  1  Dasylopbus  sup^^rciliosus,  Cuv. 
3  Plioenicopbaus :  5  Zanclostomus  :  1  Rbinor 
tba  ;  4  Tac  Cocoa  ;  5  Centropus. 

Fam.  Trogonidss,  I  gen.  6  sp.  viz.  6  Trogon. 
Fam.  CaprimulgidsB. 

Sub'/am.  Podarginee,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.  3  Po- 
dargu9,  auritus,  Javanensis  and  afiinis. 

Sub- fam.  Caprimulginse,    2  gen.    9  9p.  viz. 

2  Earostopodus  :  7  Capiimulgus. 
Fak.  Cypselidffi. 

Sub'/am,  Cypselinse,  3  gen.  lisp.  viz.  3 
Acanthylis  ;  G  Cypselus,  2  Collocalia. 

Bub'/am.  Macropterigiinse,  1  gen*  3  sp.  viz. 

3  Macropterix,  coronatus,  klecha^  comatus. 
iSfcB-ORDER.  Passeres. 

Fam.  CorvidaB. 

Sub'/am,  A.  Corvinae,    1  gen.  7  spu  viz. 

A.  Crows.  7  Corvus,  culminatus  -,  Qorone  ; 
oornix,  splendens,  macrorbynchus,  frugilegus. 

B.  Nutcrackers.  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1  ^uci- 
fraga  hemispila. 

G.  Choughs,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Pyrrbooe- 
rax  alpinus  :  1  Fregilus  gmculus* 

Sub'/am,  GarruHnee. 

A.  Magpies,  4  geu.  9  sp.  viz.  8  Pica ;  4  De^ 
dracitta ;  1  Crypserina  ;  1  Temnorus. 

B.  Jay-Magpies,  6  gen.  10  sp.  viz.  2  Cissa, 

8  Psilorhinus,  2  Garrulus  ;  1  Perisoreos;  I  Lo- 
pbooitta;  1  Tarnagra. 

Sub'fim^  Garrttlacinse.   5  gen.  27  sp.   viz. 

20  Garrulax  ;  2  Actioodura ;  2  Sibia,  1  Guiia ; 
2  Ptemtbius. 

Sub^/am,  LeiotbricaiisB.   5  gen.  15  sp.  viz., 

9  Leiotbrix,  2  Ixulus ;  2  Yubina ;  1  Myzomis, 
1  Erporiiis. 

Sub'/am.  ParinsB.  8  gen-  20  sp.  viz.,  I  Co- 
nostoma ;    1   Heteromorpba,   3   Sutbora :    1 


Faicuncn1u9,  10  Parus,  1  Orites  ;  1  Sylvipal 
rus,  1  ^Egithalus  flammiceps. 

Sab/am,  Paradisein®.  2  gen.  4  sp.  viz.  3 
Parndisen,  I  (Hcinnuras  regius. 

Sub/am.  Graculinse.    10  gen.   27   sp.   viz. 

4  Gracula,  1  Ampeliceps.  3  Acridotheres,  4 
St  urn  us;  1  Psarogiossa ;  9  Sturnia.  2  Calornis  ; 
I  Pastoz ;  1  Enodes  :  1  Miuo. 

Fam,  Fringiiiidse. 

Sub'/am.  Pioceiiise,  1  gen.  4  sp.*viz.  4  Flo* 
ecus. 

Sub /am.  Estreldinse,  5  geii.  16  sp.  viz.  11 
Munia  ;  1  Firytbrina,  2  Amadina  ;  2  Estrelda, 
1  Scissirostrum. 

Sub'/am.  Passerinse,  2  gen.  7  sp.  viz.  6 
Passer  :  2  Petronia. 

Sub-fam,  Fringiltinss,  14  gen.  20  sp.  viz. 
1  Montifringilla  :  1  Fringilia  :  1   Pyrrbospiza, 

1  Procarduelis  ;  3  Carpodacus  ;  1  Haamotospiza; 

2  Pyrrhula  :  1  Propyrrhula  ;  2  Loxia,  1  Chryso-^ 
mitris :  1  Carduelis  ;  1  Liguriuus  ;  1  Serious, 

3  Coccothraustes. 

Sub /am.  Emberizinse,  2  gen.  10  sp.  viz  2 
Embenza,  8  Euspiza. 

Sub'/am.  Aocentorinae,  1  gen.  4  sp.  viz.  4 
Accentor. 

Sub'/am,  Alaudinse.  4  gen.  1  subgen.  14  sp. 
viz.  3  Alauda,  arvensis,  gulgula,   Malabarica^ 

2  C»landrella ;  2  Galerida ;  6  Mirafra.  1  Pyrr- 
bulauda. 

F.\M  Motacillidee.  5  gen.  2  sub  gen.  SO  sp. 
viz.  I  Heterura  ;  8  Antbus ;  2  Dendronanlbos, 
I  Neinorici  la  ;   5  Motaciila  ;  3  Budytes. 

Fam.  SpbenuridflB.  24  gen.  78  sp.  viz  I 
Sphmura,  1  Megalurus ;  1  Spfaenseacus,  %  Du- 
metia,  9  Malaoocercus,  10  Drymoica.  6  Prinia  ; 
1  Neornis  ;  3  Ortbotomus  :  1  Horietea  ;  2  Oisti- 
cola  ;  1  Pellornium  ;  1  Turdirostris  ;  10  Poma- 
torbinus  ;  1  Xiphorhamphus  ;  1  Turdious  ;  4 
Trichostoroa  ;  2  Malaiopteron  ;  9  Alcippe,  1 
Macronotis  :  2  Mixornia,  4  Timalia  ;  1  Cbry 
somroa  ;  4  Stacbyris. 

Fam.  Laniadee,  6  gen.  23  sp.  viz.  1  Gamp* 
fK>rhyncbus,  1  Thamnooatapbus  j  10  Lanius  ; 
6  Tepbrodoruis  ;  3  Hemipus  ;  2  Xantbopygia^ 

Fam.  Brachyuridae,  5  gen.  19  sp.  viz,  9 
Pitta ;  I  Hydrobata  ;  2  Troglodytes  ;  1  Bupe- 
tes,  6  Enicurus. 

Fam.  Merulidae  3  gen.  7  sub-gen.  31  sp. 
viz.  2  Myiophonus  :  1  Zoothera  ;  5  Preocinda  s 

5  Turdus  :  7  Morula,  5  Geocincla,  4  Petro- 
cincla  *.  1  monticola  :  1  Luscinia. 

8uh-/am,  Saxicolinae.  35  gen.  5  sub-gen. 
103  sp.  viz.  2  Thamnobia  ;  1  Kittaciocia,  2 
Copsychus  :  1  Notodela ;  1  Grandala  ;  5  Saxi-^ 
oola  ;  1  Gyanecula  ;  8  Buticella ;  3  Calliope ;  1 
Tarsiger ;  5  Pralincola  ;  2  Jantbia ;  2  Erjthaca; 

3  Erythrosterna  ;  4  Sipbia ;  1  Antlipea ;  3  Hus« 
cicapula  ;  5  Cyornis,  1  Ocbromela,  3  Niltava,i« 
Cyanoptelai  4  Stoparola,  1  Butalia,  4  Hem  I 
cbeledon ;  \  Acantbiza  ;  1  Sylvania  ;  1  Calleiie ; 

4  Bracbypterix,  2  Tesia,  3  Pnoepyga,  1  Arue- 
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dinax,  2  Acrocepbalus ;  i  Locuslclin  ;  1  Pseu- 
doluscinia  ;  1  Dumeticola  ;  3  Phyllopneuste,  4 
Abrornis  ;  I  Culidpeta  ;  3  Beguloides  ;  8  Plijl- 
loscopus :  2  Begulos. 

Suh'Fam.     Sylviause,   1  gen-  3  sp.  3   Sylvia. 

Fam.    Certhiadee. 

Sub-fam.  Certhinae,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.  3  cer- 
ihia. 

Sulhfam.  Sittinse,  2  gen.  1  sub-gen.  6  sp. 
viz.  1  Tichodroma  ;  4  bitta,  1  Dendrophila. 

Fam.  Orauoalidae,  8  gen.  5  sp.  viz.  1 
Gniacahis  ;  8  Gampf^phaga  :  1  Laiage. 

Fak.  Pericrocotida,  1  gen.  8  sp.  viz.  8  Pe- 
ricrocotus. 

Fam.  Ampelidse  I  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1  Cochoa 
parparea  of  Kepaul. 

Fam.  Pipridse.  Sub-fam.  Eurylairoine.  8 
fren.  S  sab-gen.  8  sp.  viz*  1  Corydon  :  2  Eury- 
kimus :  2  Cymbirbyncus  1  Psarisomus  :  2  Seri- 
lophos. 

Snb'Fam^  Pipriiise.  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1  Ga- 
Ijptomena  viridis. 

Fam.  Hirundinidse,  1  gen.  10  sp,  viz.  JO 
Hirundo. 

Fam.  Ariamidss,  I  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1  Artamus 

fu9CQS. 

F.\M.  Dicruridae.  1  gen.  5  sab-gen.  14  ep. 
viz.  IChibia  :  2  Chaptia :  1  Bbringa  :  3  Var. 
Edolios,  9  Bicrurus. 

Fam.  Tchitreadse,  6  gen.  12  sp.  viz.  3 
Tcbitrea ;  2  Philentoma  ;  1  Bhipidura  ;  4  Leu- 
cocerea ;  1  Miyagra  ;  1  Cryptolopbia. 

Fam.  Pycnonotidse,  8  gen.  38  sp.  viz.  7 
Hypsipetes ;  2  loJe  ;  2  Hemxos  ;  4  Criniger  j 
18  Pycnonotus  ;  1  Microtorsus;  2  Bracliypo- 
dius ;  1  Setornis. 

Suih/am*  Phyllorninse,  3  gen.  12  sp.  viz. 
7  Phyllornis  ;  4  lora  ;  1  Irena  puella- 

Fam.  Melipliagidse.  2  sub-fam.  4  gtn.  14  sp. 

Sub-fam*  Orioliitffi,  2  gen.  12  sp.  viz.  11 
Oriolas  ;  1  Spbecotheres  viridis. 

Sub'fam.  Meliphaginae.  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1 
EDtomyza  cyanotus  ;  1  Zosierops  palpebrosus. 

Fam.  NecUriniidse,  6  gen.  36  sp.  viz.,  8  Ara- 
chaothera ;  1 9  Nectarinia  ;  5  Dicfenm  ;  1  My- 
unthe  ;  2  Prionoehilus  ;  1  Piprisoma. 

Oedkr  IV. — Geroitorea. 

Fam.     Coluinbi<)8e. 

SMb'/am,  Treroriiiise,  5  gen.  3  sub-gen.  23 
sp.  3  Toria ;  8  Trerou ;  3  Spbenocercus  ; 
4  Ptilinopus ;  Carpnphaga. 

Sub-fam.  Colnrobinsp,  7  gen,  21  sp.  2 
Ahocomoa;  3  Falumbus  ',  2  Colnmba ;  4  Macro- 
pjgia ;  2  Oeopilia  ;  7  Turtnr ;  1  Chalcopbaps, 

Sub'fam,  Oourinse ;  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1 
Cslflenss  Nicobarica. 

OiDBR.    v.— Baaoies, 

Fam.  Megapodiidffif  1  gen.  1  sp.  1.  Megapo* 
dins  Nicobarensis. 

Fam.  Pfaaaianide- 

S^bfam,  Psvoninw,  2  gen.  8  sp.  viz.  ?avo; 
cristatus   muticus  ;    1  Meleagris  :    gnllopavo. 
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^uh'fam.  Polyprectoninan  3  gen.  10  sp.  viz.  3 
Cfriornis,  1  Ithaginis,  8  Gailoperdix,  2  Poly- 
plectron  i  Argus. 

Sub-fam.  Phaaianinae,  8  gen.  2  sub-gen.  16 
ap.  viz.  8  Gallas  ;  7  Eaplocomus  ;  1  Pucrasia  ; 
S  Phasianus ;  1  Tbaumalea  ;  1  Lophopborus. 

Subfam.  Tetraoninse,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1 
Tetragallns  bimalyensis  ;  1  Lerva  Nivioola. 

Sub'fam,  PterodinsB.  1  gen.  4  sp.  viz.  4 
Fteroclis  arenarius,  fasciatus,  alchata,  exustna. 

Sub-fam,    Perdicinse,    8  gen.  22   sp.  viz.  I 
Numida,  4  Francolinus  ;  1  Oaccabis  ;  2  Perdix 
1    Kbizothera  ;   4   Arboricola  ;  3  BoUuIus  ;  2 
Perdicula ;  4  Colnmix. 

Fam.  Tinaroidse. 

Svbfanu  Tumicinse  1  gen.  8  sp.  vis.  8  Tnr« 
nizocellatos  ;  Dnssumieri  ;    Sykesi. 
Order  VI, — Cursores. 

Fam,  Casuarida,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Casuarina 
galeattts  ;  1  Dromaiaa  novae  Uollandise. 

Fam.  Stmibionidge,  1  gen.  1  ap.  1  Stmthio 
camelus. 

Order  VI I. — Orallaiores. 

a.  Tribe  Pressirostres. 
Fam,  Otidse,  Otis  and  3  snb-gen.  4  sp.  viz* 

1  Houbara  ;  I  Eupodotis  ;  2  Sypheotides^ 

b.  Inoertae  Sedes. 
Fam.  OlareolidflD,  1  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  2  Glai«* 

ola  orientalis,  lactea. 

Fam,  Charadriadas. 

Sub'fam.  Oursoriine,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1 
Cursorius  Coromandelicus.  I  Macrotarsius  bi- 
torquatus. 

Snb-fam,  Ksacinse,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Ea- 
acus ;  1  (Edienemus. 

Sub-fam.  Vanellinse,  4  gen.  6  sp.  viz.  1  Hop- 
loptems  :   1  Sarciopborns  ;   3  Lobivi  vanellus. 

Sub  fam,  Charnd rinse,  2  gen.  2  sub-gen. 
10  ap.  1  Squatarola  ;  2  Charadrius  ;  1  £udro« 
mias,  6  Hiaticula. 

Fam,  Chiouidae,  1  gen.  1  sp.  1  Hsematopua 
ostralegns. 

Fam.  Recurvirostridae,  2  gen.  8  pp.  ^  Hi- 
mantopus  ;  1  Racurvirosira  avoeetta. 

Fam*  Scolopacidae,  16  gen.  82  sp.  viz.  1  Ibi- 
dorhynchus  ;  4  Totanua ;  3  Actitia  ;  6  Tringa  ; 
1  Terekia;  2  Limoaa)  2  Numeniua  ;  I  Eurino- 
rbynobus  ;  I  Galidris ;  1  Pbilomacbns ;  1  Strep- 
ailaa  ;  1  Phalaropua  ;  1  Scolopax  ;  1  ICacrorha- 
mpbus ;  6  Gallinago  ;  1  Bhyncliaea. 

Fam,  Palamedeidaa* 

Sub'fam.  Parrinae,  2  gen.  2  sp.  vis,  1  Meto- 
pidiua ;  1  Hydrophaaianns. 

Fam.  Gruidse,  1  gen.  1  anb-gen.  3  ap.  viz.  2 
Gma.  1  Antbrepoidea. 

c.  Gultiroatres. 
Fam>  ArdeadsB. 
Sub'fam.  Tantalinae  6  gen.  7  sp.  ie.  1  Fal- 

cinellua  ;  1  Geronticus ;   1   Threskiornis  ;  2 
Tantalua ;  1  Fiatalea ;  1  Anaatomua. 

d.  Incertse  Sedea. 
1  Oeii.  Dronias  ardeola. 
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AVVA  UVD\. 


Sab-Jam,  Cicouiiiije  ^  jajen.  G  dp.  viz.,  M;c- 
Wna,;  Oicjuia ;  2  Lepioi)tiiod. 

Su'j/aiu.  Arcleiuie,  1  gen.  7  sitb;  gei^  19  sp 
4  At«l«ai  6  Her^dLi,  I  JButprkT^s ;  1  Ahltj61a; 
1  Njouu?arax  ;    1  Tigti^olug  ;    i  Jiotauius ;   * 
ArUclla.  ,   .      , , 

e.     Tribe  Matsrodaotylap. 

Fawh  iUllidw,  7  geo.  15  ep.  y«.  1  Par^ 
pliyiio ;  i  Gulliearex  i  6  ^oraana  ;  1  Ortygbm- 
tra  i  2  Halius  ;  I  GnUiuuia  ;  1  FuHca. 

A.  Tcibe  LongipeAues. 

Favi.     h&tidm, 

Sub-fam.  Larinae,  2  gea  5  sp.  viz.  1  Ca* 
tarracta;  4  Larus* 

Su^Jami  Stermn»,  Z>»».  1  ^kimmer^,  I  gen. 
1  sp.  viz.  1  EliynehopaaibicolUa  }Div.%  Mikrsk 
Tet-ns,  5  geu.  10  »p.  1  SyJucb<jiidon  ;  1  Gelo- 
cbeliaou,  2  Hydrocheli(lo|i ;  I  Tbalasfeeua  i  1 
^eena  ;  S  ^tarna  ;  1  Steruuik  ;  Mv.  4  Oceaktu 
lY.f^s^M^  gen.  4  sp.  2  OnyobDprion  ;  2  Anous- 

Faai.  Procellaridae  ;  6  gen.  12  ap.  riz-  4 
Diomedea;  4  Proeellaria ;  I  Prion,  1  Poll ca- 
iioides  ;  1  Puftiiius  ;  i  ibalaaaidfoma. 

JB.     Tribe.  ToUpalittati. 

Fam.  PelicauiduB,  5  geu.  12  ap.  viz.  2 
Pliaetoii,  2  Sula,  3  Pelecanuav  4  Graoulus,  I 
I'ioius. 

0.     Tribe  Lamellirostrea. 

F'iVL.     Auatidae:  Go)&e8« 

Sub'/aim.     Pbj»uicopieriijffi  1  gen.  1  »p.  ♦iz. 

1  Ph£eaieopteru»  r<)seus. 

fSubfam.     Anserinse   Div,  1  SM?aw*,  1  gon^ 

2  ap.  'I  Cygnus,  olor.  strata,  i>if».  %  tittf^  2 
geu.  4  sp.  3  Anser,  I  Bernicia,  l>i»,  3,  Ferch^ 
ii^g  €ldCit^  2  Pendrooyj^na  ;  %  Si^cidiomia ;  1 
Nettapua,  dif^  4,  Bknidtulcta^  1  Oisarca  ru^iiav 
1 .  Tadorna.  vulpauser. 

ihtiJk'Fum,  AnAtiue,  1  geii»  6  aab's:ejK  10 
sp.  viz,,  i  Spatula,  3  Ana«  ;  1  Dafik ;  i 
CliaukeJbiidiis  ;  1  iVlaraca ;  3  Querquerduia. 

Sub-Fuai.  Fuligulina;,  1  gen.  1  sab-gen.  5 
sp.  viz.,  4  l^uligula»  1  BtAUia. 

Suk'Fam.  M«rgine»  1  gtn*  1  sp.  via,,  1 
M0i!!giis  o»stor. 

J%esr.  Podioipidle,  1  f^anw  S  sp.  iz:y.2.JPddi« 
capa  crietitua^  Philtprptoiis** 

AVE6I.  TiLM<^fi!llfi.  Aigiti  ^raadiflopal 
YK£BA  AYESL  Tam.  rod :  v^v.  6f  Ag«ti 
grandi  flora. . 

AVESTA.  A  part  of  the  VeDdidail..  Thb  is 
thereU^otts  book  of.  tbe  Para»e8,but  the  Atoita, 
the  first  part  of  the  book^  i»  of  very  ancient  liaie 
i^dt^/tke.^OMDd«!oric:ef  the  jpj^eaentYeodidkd/ 
though  all  of  it  almost. is  poai  ZerCuabtrian'. 
The  works  of  Zoroaster,  seem  to  hove  -been 
reduced  to  writing  prior  to  the  OQtoq<ttBt.of 
Ali;H»dd6i1.     See  VeiKtidad. 

AVl€JSNXA/a.\vriier  on  the  soJearc  of 
medicine-  liia  ^i.ame^  leorrecHy  written;  waa  Bti 
Ali  Sinn,  which  in  Europe  baa  been  altered  to 
ANJcenna. 


AVICENNIA  TOMENTUSA,  Likn. 
RoxB.  >^.  y.  c. 
A.  ive^Jiiifer^,  Font:  •  . 

A.  oDpata,  Buck.,     iJarh. 
A.    Afvic^ua,  Paii^ot. 
Boutm  germiiiaus,  Linu, 
Sceura  inariua,  rWsC. 
Maugiuiii  album,  llwmph. 
Oepata,  Rheed, 

,.,BenO.  j  Timtner,      Sja*di. 

„      I  Ka}U  mada        ...     Tbl. 


•  •  •        »» 


fiitaa     

Binahe     ... 

White  Maagrove.    £tf6.  i  Mada  cbottu 

Downy  leav«d  Avi«*         j  Pata 

cenjiia     ...    »,      I  t 

Oepata.      ...     MaleaL.  |     ' 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  or  tree,  grows  within 
the  tropics  all  over  the  world,  and  is  commoa 
i(i  India  in  low  places  near  the  tQOuthsof  rivera 
wheu  the  spring  tidts  rise.  In  some  places  it 
raises  its  crown  to  the  height  of  ?0  feet,  and 
like  the  maiigroVe  stands  on  arching  roots. , '  It 
has  small  diugy  yellow  flowers,  ,  In  the  Sunder- 
buns  it  is  of  large  sise  and  its  tFood  is  used  for 
yarious  purpoaea.  The  washermen  make  a  pra- 
paratlon  from  ttie  wood  ashesf  which  is  used  ia 
washing  and  deaniug  cotton  ploths,  and  which 
painters  mix  with  their  Colors  to  give' tli^m, 
adhesive  properties.  The,  kernels  are  bitter  l)ut 
edible.  The  green  fruit  mixed  with  butter  and 
boiled,  is  made  into  a  plaster,  whictis  employed 
for  softening  and  maturing  tumours  and  to  in- 
duce granulation  in  ulcers  result! iig  from  small 
pox.  In  Kio  Janeir6  its  bark  is  used  for  tart- 
ninjr.— ni^/,  478.  Roxb  \\\  88.  fiog'i  F^^. 
Kifigdomp.  oSl ;  KoAde  J(SS:  Flor.  Andh. 
Vaefal  BlanU'     See  Dyb. 

AV^ICULA  See  Mefegrina,  the  Pearl  oyster 
also  Pearls. 

AVIN,  atpwn  at  the  foot  of  the  El-bor 
mountain.  Tigne  there  measured  «a  plMhc  tiete 
64feei;  iii  circuniference.  See  Plat attusOriejIta lis. 

AVlfCr^     ^aal>L    i  ndigoleva  Cixi<^toria,  I^. 

AV181.  ^9^9  T£&.  AgaU^THndifloi-um,  7>wt', 
AVISI  {ike  seedj^t^^i  Linum  dsitatisaiminiRk 

AVlS.l  .KAf/3lj,  TfL.  Pruitof  AVISI  £00*. 
liA,  Tel.  Greens  of;  Goj^onilU  grafi^iflora, 

AVISI  NOONA.  Te?..  jiuseed  Oit  Bee 
aieo  Oil. 

AVOCADO.—  ?   See  D^'es, 
AVOINE.     Fr.   OaU.  .  *       . 

,  AVUL  COONPUR,    Du^.  2    Olibaiittpi  ? 

AVUfiDI  also  Ait l^If  Arab. ^  '  Phyf- 
lanthi^s  emblica.  ' 

AVUllU  GADDI  bgjdsxS  TeiJ  Andropogon, 

muricatus  Eels.  The  root  of  ihi*,«?rass  furiiiiht*?. 

the  weiUkiiownAvjk^ffa — The  stnlka  are  used  for 
thatching, 

AVVA  GUDA  e555JS)ei':^  <^*  M*itva, 
(?f  ?j::^^)  Tel.    I'richosfluthe^palma^a,  ^C 
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AY  OR   AYU. 


AYAMATA. 


AWA.  A  town  in  Long.  78°  30'  E.  and  L. 
27°23'N. 

AVVAK.    HiKDi.     Insurance. 

AWALULANBIA.  The  first  of  the  pro- 
phets,  the  designation  of  Adam  by  Mahomed. 
See  Adam. 

AWASTHI.  Hindi.  A  class  of  Brahmans 
of  Kanouj. 

AWICHI  in  Singhalese  Buddhism,  a  hell  so 
called,     ffyder'g  Baatern  Monackism,  p.  431. 

AWLA  OR  AUNLA.  Jy  |    ^y  I  Duk- 

Fbyllanthus  emblica. 

AVVNY  CURRY  WOOD.  End.  Odina 
woodiar. 

AWRI  KEERAY.  ^mir  Sasftr.  Tam.  Mar- 
silea. 

AWNING.  The  Shamianab  of  the  Mahome- 
dans  of  Persia  and  India.  Pialm  civ.  says 
Wbo  stretched  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain, 
ID  allnsion  to  the  curtain  or  awnino,  stretched 
ofer  an  area,  in  which  companies  of  hindus  sit 
at  weddinj^s,  feasts,  and  religions  festivals,  and 
underneath  which  are  suspended  dragons,  and 
other  devices,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the 
spangled  heaven. —  Warden  Hitulooa. 

AWUR.  Hindi.  A  stockade.  P^shawur 
Peshamr,  the  frontier  fort  he.  The  Aornos  of 
tlie  Greeks  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  word 
with  aGreek  termination.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
supposed  Aornos  to  be  the  rock  of  Noagi  in 
Bfljawur.  Mr.  Yigne  supposes  it  to  be  south  of 
Attok  in  the  Vaziri  country. 

AWU8ADANNELLI.  Cyng.  Emblie  My- 
robalan. 

AW-WAL.  Hind  ?  A  shark,  sometimes 
applied  to  Bahrein. 

AXE  STONE.  See  Ceraunite,  Jade.  Ne- 
pbrite. 

AXIIf  A,  a  city  of  ancient  Persia.   See  Pars. 

AXIS  MACULATA,  Gray.  The  spotted  deer 
of  India.  There  are  three  species  A.  macnla- 
U,  tbe  cheetul  or  spotted  deer  of  India,  A. 
omeus,  the  spotted  deer  of  Ceylon,  and  A. 
porcenus,  the  hog  deer  of  Indian  sportsmen. 
The  Cheetul  ia  often  domesticated.  See  Cer- 
ide  ;  Gervua ;  Mammalia. 

AY  or  AYU  in  Tartar,  the  moon.  The  Tartars 
dldahn  from  Ayu  the  moon,  hence  with  them, 
as  vith  the  German  tribes,  the  moon  was  al- 
ways a  male  dmiy.  Ayu  had  a  son  Juldus, 
vhose  son  was  Hyu  and  from  Hyu  came  the 
fint  of  the  kings  of  China.  The  Ay  of  the 
Tartars,  tbe  Yu  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Ayu  of 
the  Poorans,  according  to  Colonel  Tod,  indi- 
^  the  great  Indu  (or  Lunar)  prqjector  of 
the  three  Lunar  races  of  India,  which  Colonel 
IM  considers  to  include  the  Hya,  the  Aswa  or 
All,  the  Yada»  Ste.,  who  peopled  all  the  regions 
from  Tartaiy  ia  the  Indus  and  spread  a  common 
language  over  all  Western  Asia. — Tod'$  RajaM- 
(im,rol.i,p.  71. 

He   says  that  the    Yuti  and    Yadu  have 
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much  in  their  early  history  to  virarrant  the  as- 
sertion of  more  than  nominal  analogy.  The 
annals  of  the  Yadu  of  Jessulmer  state,  that 
long  anterior  to  Vicrama,  they  held  dominion 
from  Guzni  to  Samaroand  :  that  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  those  regions  after  the 
Mahabharata,  or  great  war  ;  and  were  again 
impelled,  on  tbe  rise  of  Mahomedanism  with- 
in the  InduS'  As  Yadus  of  the  race  of  Sham 
or  Sam  (a  title  of  Krishna),  they  would  be 
Sama-Yadui  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  B*hatti 
tribe  are  called  Shama-b^haiii,  the  Ashambetti 
of  Abul  Fazl.  The  race  of  Joude  was  existing 
near  the  Indus  in  the  emperor  Baber's  time, 
who  describes  them  as  occupying  the  moun- 
tainous range  in  the  first  Doab,  the  very  spot 
mentioned  in  tiie  annals  of  the  Yadu  as  their 
place  of  halt,  on  quitting  India,  twelve  cetttu' 
ries  before  Christ,  and  thence  called  Jadu  or 
Yadu-ka-dang^  the  *  hills  of  Jddu  or  Yadu: 
The  peopling  of  all  these  regions,  from  the 
Indus  to  remote  Tartary,  is  attributed  to  the 
race  of  Jyu  or  Indu,  both  words  signifying  the 
moon,  of  which  are  the  //y«,  Aswa  (Asi), 
Yadu^  &c.,  who  spread  a  common  language 
overall  Western  Asia  — r<?i'«  RajasthaUy  Vol 
i,  p^  529. 

aYAH  Akolo-Indiaij  (qu.  Iyer,  Sans,) 
A  lady's  maid.  This  word  is  used  by  the 
English  in  India  to  designate  a  lady's  maid  or 
child's  maid.  It  is  possibly  derived  frona  the 
expression  Aya  or  Ayer  which  a  hindu  wife  or 
husband  employ  to  attract  the  attention  of 
one  another,  equivalent  to  the  English  my  love, 
and  the  hindu  Ayer  is  doubtless  the  Aryar  of 
the  Sanscrit,  a  noble. 

AYA      MARUM,      Tam.      ^(uir    Lnjrih 
Ulmus    integiifolius. 

AYAMATA.  Sansc.  Hind.  Maub.  Tel. 
The  universal  earth  mother,  the  Ayi  or  Ai  of  the 
Mahratta  predial  races  and  the  Amma  or  Am- 
mun  of  the  races  of  the  Peninsula.  This  god- 
dess is  worshipped  by  all  the  non-Aryan  tribes. 
As  a  rule,  these  tribes  are  not  zealots,  but  Co- 
lonel Tod  tells  us  that  Oodi  Sing  died  thiiteeii 
years  after  his  inauguration  on  the  cushion  of 
Joda,  and  thirty-three  after  the  death  of  Mftl- 
deo.  About  A.  D.  1645,when  he  was  re- 
turning home  from  court  he  beheld  a  girl 
whom  he  determined  to  have  ;  but  slie  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin,  an  <  Aya-^unU^^ 
or  votary  of  Apa^Mata,  whose  shrine  is  at 
Bai-Bkilara.  These  sectarians  of  Maroo,  be 
says,  an  very  different  from  the  abstinent  brah- 
mins of  Bengal,  eat  flesh,  drink  wine,  and  share 
in  all  tbe  eooamon  enjoyments  of  life  with  the 
martial  spirits  around  them.  And,  as  there  was 
no  other  course  by  whioh  the  father  could  save 
her  from  pollution  but  by  her  death,  on  that  he 
resolved.  He  dug  a  sacrificial  pit,  and  having 
I  slain  bis  draghter,  cut  her  into  fragments,  and 
mingling  therewith  pieces  of  flesh  from  his  own 
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AYER. 


AYODHYA. 


person,  made  the  '  HOMA/  or  burnt  sacrifice 
to  Aya  Mata,  and  as  the  smoke  and  flames  as- 
cended, he  pronounced  an  imprecation  on  the 
raja :  '^  Let  peace  be  a  stranger  to  him  1  and 
in  three  pahars,  three  days,  and  three  years,  let 
me  have  revenf|;e."  Then  exclaiming,  "  My  fu- 
ture dwelling  is  the  *  Dabi  Baori '  sprung  into 
the  flaming  pit.  The  horrid  tale  was  related 
to  the  raja,  whose  imagination  was  haunted  by 
the  shade  of  the  Brahmin  ;  and  he  expired  at 
the  assigned  period,  a  prey  to  unceasing  remorse. 
—Tod's  Rajatthan,  Fol.  Ih  pp-  35-36  See  Kol. 
637. 

AYANA.  Sansc.  A  place  of  motion.  In 
Menu  Ch.  1.  10,  the  waters  are  called  Nara,  and 
as  these  were  the  first  production  of  Nala  or  the 
spirit  of  God,  he  is  thence  named  Narayana. 

AYANA  OR  AYANAR,  in  peninsular  fndia, 
south  of  the  river  Palar,  a  hindu  deity,  wor- 
shipped in  small  fanes  with  plaster  horses  and 
grooms  outside  of  gigantic  size.  Women  desir- 
ous of  offspring  place  pottery  images  near,  as 
votive  offerings.  Ayana  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  of  Mohini  by  Siva,  Mohini  being  the  fe- 
male form  assumed  by  Tishnu,  when^ehurning 
the  milk  sea. — Taylor. 

AYANA-G08HA,  Sans.  the'Tiusband  of 
Budha,  the  favourite  mistress  of^  Krishna. — 
IVaid^9  Himdu*. 

AYANA,  in  hindu  astronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  equinoctial,  and  solstitial  points. — 
Mesha  Ayana,  Tula  Ayana ;  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes.— Uttara,  and  Dacshina 
Ayana  ;  the  Northern  and  Southern  solstices. 
— Ayana  Bh»gas,  (vide  Ayanansa).—  Ayana 
Cala  ;  the  time  from  one  equinox  to  the  ensuing 
one.—^.  WarttiCs  KaL  Sank. 

AYANANSA,  in  hindu  astronomy,  the  arc 
between  the  vernal  eqinoctial  point,  (and  the 
beginning  of  the  solar  8ydereal(or  fixed  zodiac  or 
the  flrst  point  in  the  solar  sign  Meshar),  being 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  Hindu 
astronomy,  as  it  refers  the  sydereal,  to  the 
tropical  aodiac— ^.  Warren.  See  Cranti. 
-  Pata.  Gati.  Rtshis  ;  Varaha  ;  Mihira. 

AYAPANA.  Bbno.  Eupatortum  ayapana  ; 
E :  repandom.  The  dried  leaves  and  twigs  used 
in  medicine.  An  infusion,  is  a  very  agreeable  dia- 
phoretic and  mild  tonic.  Dose,  two  fluid  ounces 
thrice  daily,  is  a  favorite  remedy  among  the 
native  practitioners. — €^ ShaMgh'MSiif.  Beng. 
Pkaf'Page  298.    Benff.  VispeHsary. 

AYAR,  Hindi.  Andromeda  ovalifolia. 

AYAR-AYAR,  Malay,  a  species  of  Lan- 
sium.  See  Duku. 

AYASRA.    Ahboin.    Sandal  Wood. 

Ayeen.     See  Khiraj. 

AY£>f[.     Mal.     Artocarpus  hirsutus. 

AY  EN  PAN  AS.  Hot  springs  in  Naning. 
See  Ganong. 

'    AYER,  in  the  south  of  India,  an   honorific 
or  respectful  word  applied  to  superiors^   It  is 


often  applied  to  Europeans  of  rank.     It  is  the 
Ariar,  from  Aria.  See  Aria,  Aya, 

AY£R  BAKU,  a  place  in  Malacca  occupied 
by  the  Jakun.     See  Jakun. 

AYEE  DURIN,  a  tin  mine  in  Banka.  See 
Tin. 

AYERMADDOO.    Mal.    Honey. 

AYER-MANGKOK  BULU.     See  Tin. 

AYER-I'NOSH,  a  place  in  Persia  with 
Naphtha  springs. 

AYER  PANA8,  AYER  TROSS.  See  Jakun.- 

AYER  UDANG.     See  Tin. 

AYIN  AKBARI.  See  Ain*i-Akbari  :  Inserip' 
iioMS't  p,  385. 

AYLMAS,  a  race  in  Khammumet  aad 
Warungal,  well  made,  tall  and  rather  good- 
looking.  They  are  gallant  soldiers  and  danger- 
ous enemies. 

AYMAUDUM.     Can.    Bishop's  Weed. 

AYODHYA,  (t.  e.  the  Invincible),  the  mod- 
ern Oude.  This  city  is  celebrated  in  all 
hindu  poetry  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Rama* 
Chandra,  founded  by  Ikshwaku,  the  first  king 
of  the  solar  dynasty.  Like  other  capitals,  its 
importance  must  have  risen  by  slow  degrees  ; 
yet,  making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration, 
it  must  have  attained  great  spleadoor  lon|^ 
anterior  to  Rama.  It  was  for  many  years  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  princes  of  the  Solar  line. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  town  of  Oude,  situated  in  the 
banks  of  the  Ghogra,  seventy-nine  miles  from 
Lucknow  and  adjoining  Fyzabad.  Overgrown 
greatness  characterized  all  the  ancient.  Asiafeio 
capitals,  and  that  of  Ayodia  was  immense. 
Lucknow,  the  present  capital,  is  traditionally 
asserted  to  have  been  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
ancient  Oude,  and  so  named  by  Rama,  in  corn* 
pliment  to  his  brother  Lacshman.  In  the 
Ramayana  (Book  i*  Chap,  v.)  it  is  thus  des« 
cribed :  On  the  banks  of  the  Sarayu  i«  a 
large  country  called  Kosala^  gay  and  happy, 
abounding  with  cattle,  corn,  and  wealth.  In 
that  country  was  a  famous  city  called  Ayodhya. 
built  formerly  by  Manu,  the  lord  of  men.  A 
great  city,  twelve  yojanas  in  extent,  the  houses 
at  which  stood  in  triple  and  long-extended 
rows.  It  was  rich,  and  perpetually  adorned 
with  new  improvements.  The  streets  weie 
well  disposed  and  well  wintered.  It  was  filled 
with  merchants  of  various  descriptions^  and 
adorned  with  abundance  of  jewels  ;  crowded 
with  houses,  beautified  with  gardens  and 
groves  of  mango -trees,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
and  impregnable  moat,  and  completely  furnish- 
ed with  arms  I  In  the  Sakuntala  (Aet  Ti.) 
Ayodhya  is  called  Saketala.  The  country  ^ 
which  Ayodia  (now  Oude)  was  the  capital,  and 
Rama,  monarch,  is  termed,  in  the  geographical 
writings  of  the  Hindus,  KOSHULA ;  doubtless 
from  the  mother  of  Rama,  whose  name  was 
Xo9/ttilyu*    The  first  royal  emigrant  from  the 
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AZADIEACHTA  INOICA. 


AZA.K. 


north  is  styled,  in  the  Rana's  arcbives,  Koihuh' 
pooira^wn  of  Koshula.— TSocfa  RojaHhan,  Vol. 
1.^9.215.  WilUanCiSiory  of  Nala,  p.  114. 
See  Hindu  ;  Kush ;  Sakya  Muni ;  Sallyavanaa  ; 
Topes;  Vishnu. 

AYUL.  For  nine  or  ten  months  a  disease, 
denominated  by  the  natives  the  **  A^ul," 
Roders  the  Terai  dangerous  to  man,  so  deadly 
ire  its  effects  eyeu  to  the  natives  of  the  country. 
Wphemi,     Journey,    p.  30. 

AYUN  MUSA,  Ai.r  the  wells  of  Moses,  are 
dght  miles  down  the  Red  Sea  from  Suez  on  the 
•eMera  shore.  The  Ain  (Ayun  plural)  is  a  na- 
Innil  spring,  and  differs  fiom  the  Ber  or  Bir, 
ini6,  a  cistern  to  hold  rain  wster  Jacob's  well, 
Jicer  Yakoob,  or  Bir  us  Samariiih  is  9  feet  broad 
ami  more  than  70  feet  deep.  In  1855  it  still 
bad  the  stone  over  its  mouth  {John  iv,) 

AYUSH,  the  Veda  descriptive  of  the  art  of 
Uttsie.    See  ViJya* 

AYUTUIA,  the  old  capital  of  Siam.  Ayuthia 
Jraa  founded  A.  D.  1851,  and  was  devastated 
iiytiie  Burmeae  in  1751,  when  Bangkok  be- 
aame  the  royal  residence.  The  native  name  of 
Ayuthia  was  Sijon  Thejan,  meaning  '^  Terrestrial 
"Pandiae."  Bomri»g'%  Siam.  Vol.  I.  p.  21. 
Sae  Siam. 

AZADIRACHTA    INDICA,   Ad.    Juss. 
llii.  fc  A* 

Melia  azadiracbta,    Linn, 


Kim Beno. 

Bcva Can. 

Thembau-ka-makah . 

BuaH. 

&imiap8B „ 

lingaiia  tree...  .Evolish. 
Aili  leaved*l>ead  tree  „ 

Indian  LUac 

Blue  Kim  tree..... 
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Kim Hind.  Maiir. 

Weppa Malval. 

Aria  Bepon Malkal. 

Nimba , Sans. 

Vepam  maram Tam. 

Vepa ,..., Tel. 

Nimba , 

V^^R  Chettu 

Nimbamu 
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This  beautiful  tree  is  found  in  Ceylon, 
throughout  India  and  Buimah,  and  in  soke  lo- 
ealilies  attains  a  large  size.  It  is  to  be  seen 
every  where,  though  more  seldom  ss  a  forest 
tree  than  in  waste  places  and  in  the  villages  of 
(he  people  and  gardens  of  Europeans,  where 
it  is  grown  for  ornament  and  shade.  In  the  , 
South  of  India,  it  is  in  considerable  abundance 
hi  most  parts  of  the  inland  country,  and  in 
Pegu  province,  is  plentiful  in  the  Prome  dis- 
trict only.  The  quality  of  its  timber  varies  in 
these  localities.  Throughout  the  ])enin3ula  of 
India,  it  yields  a  compact^  hard,  heavy,  durable 
Vaod,  when  old— difficult  to  work  but,  beauti- 
fatty  nottled  and  deserving  attention  for  or- 
assMatal  purposes.  It  is  well  fitted  for  ship 
MMing  and  carts.  Some  samples  exhibited 
I7  Mr.  Bohde,  at  the  Madras  Exhibition, 
^sailed  the  beat  fancy  woods,  and  some  of 
the  fiaest  furniture  he  had  seen,  was  from  an 
old  margosa  tree.  It  is  used  in  Coimbatore 
^  eart  wheels,  and  in  bare  districts  of  the 
BoDnbay  Prestdenoy,  it  is  of  great  importance 
^^i  building  and  agricultural   purposes.    In ' 
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the  Prome  district  of  Pegue  it  is  described  aft 
a  large  but  yielding  a  soft  timber  only  fie 
for  flooring.  Some  beautiful  specimens  are 
of  a  light  reddish  brown  oolour.  It  would 
be  of  importance  to  increase  this  tree 
throughout  the  country.  It  reaches  a  large 
size  even  in  stony  ground*  It  comes  into 
full  foliage  in  the  very  midst  of  the  hot 
weather.  Every  part  of  the  tree  is  bitter,  and 
its  leaves,  bark,  seeds  and  the  oil  from  its  seeds 
(bitter  oil)  are  largely  used  in  native  medicine. 
The  bark  has  been  recommended  in  fevers,  but 
is  only  a  bitter  tonic.  It  is  venerated  by  the 
hindu  people,  who,  regarding  the  small- pox  as 
a  goddess,  employ  the  leaves  in  that  disease, 
and,  like  the  shrew  ash  tree,  in  England,  it  is 
oflen  resorted  to  by  the  friends  of  the  insane, 
who  pass  the  sick  person  through  a  cleft  of 
the  tree,  or  through  a  stem  which,  having 
parted  and  re-united,  forms  a  circular  opening. 
—Hoxb.  ii.  894.  VoiffU  188.  Z>r.  M^//^,  Mr. 
Rohde-  Br.  Cornish.  Dr.  Gibson.  Elliot.  Cat. 
Ex.  \S^%.Royle  III.  Him.  Bot.p.  140,141. 
Clegh.  Panj'  Report.    See  Avenues. 

AZAN,  Arab.  Tbe  Mahomedan  summons 
to  prayer,  proclaimed  by  the  Moazzan :  the 
words  used,  some  of  which  are  repeated,  mean 
God  is  Great,  I  bear  witness  there  is  no  other 
deity  but  God,  and  I  bear  witness  that  Maho- 
med is  indeed  the  prophet  of  God.  Come  en- 
liven your  prayers.  Come  for  refuge  to  the 
asylum.  God  is  great.  There  is  no  god  but 
the  true  God.-— It  is  differently  pronounced, 
though  similarly  worded  by  every  orthodox  ma^ 
homedan  nation.  The  Moazzan,  with  his  face 
to  Mecca,  for  the  five  daily  prayers,  cays, 

1.  Allah  ho  akbar  (4  times).— God  is  great. 

8.  Ash-had-do-an,  la-illahail-lul-la  ho(twice] 
.—I  bear  witness  there  is  no  deity  but  God. 

3.  Wa  ash-had-do*an,  Mahomed-ur-rasul  ool 
lahi  ((wice) — And  I  bear  witness  that  Mahomed 
is  the  prophet  of  God. 

4.  Ily  ul  as-salwat  (twice) — Come  enliven 
your  prayers. 

5.  Hy  al  ul  Fallah  (twice) — Come  for  refuge 
to  the  asylum. 

6.  Us-sal'la-to  khyrun  min  nun-nowm  (twice 
in  the  morning  prayer)— Prayer  is  better  than 
sleep. 

7*  Allah'ho  akbar  (once)— God  is  great. 

Tbe  Azan  is  proclaimed  from  the  mosque  by 
the  Moazzan.  When  Mahomed  was  at  Medina 
the  means  of  calling  his  followers  together  for 
prayer,  were  discussed.  Flags  were  rejected 
because  they  had  been  defiled  by  war,  bells 
were  rejected  because  used  by  Christians ; 
trumpets  have  long  been  used  by  Jews  and  fire 
was  an  object  of  idolatry  to  the  Persians,  but 
a  revelation  to  Abdullah  ibn*Zeid  Abderzi 
prescribed  the  human  voice.     The  Moazzan  is 
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required  to  speak  evenly  and  distinoily,  slow- 
ly and  gravely.     Briefly  the  words  are  :-*- 

Most  high  Qod,  Most  high  God,  Most  high  God, 
I  aokaowledge  that  thdte  is  no  other  than  Gk>d. 
Come  to  Frayeri  Gome  to  Pmyer^   Come  to   the 

honse  of  salvation. 
Great  God,  Groat  God,  Great  God.    There  is  no 

deity  but  God. 

Bnt  ill  the  morning  call,  the  Moezsan  adds, 
Prayer  is  better  than  sleep.  The  Moaezan 
stands  with  a  finger  in  each  ear  and  with  his 
face  towards  Mecca,  till  he  comes  to  the  words, 
Come  to  prayer,  come  to  the  temple  of  sal- 
vation. Ue  then  turns  his  face  right  and  left 
as  if  addresing  all  nations  of  the  world. 

AZAS,  a  Bactrian  King  who  B.  G.  110,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom  of  Nysa,  Gandharitis, 
and  Peukelaotis. 

AZEITONUS.     Port.     Olives. 

AZERBAIJAN,  a  province  of  Iran.  See 
India.     Tabriz. 

AZEEM,  ALSO  AZIM,  Ar.  Pers.  Hind. 
from  the  Arabic  verbal  root,  *'  he  was  great" 
often  applied  by  Mahomedans  in  India  as  part 
of  a  personal  name  and  given  as  part  of  a  name 
to  towns,  as  Azeem-ud  Dowlah  Bahadur,  Azim- 
ghur.     See  Azim. 

AZERMI  DUKHT,  a  Sassanian  king  of 
Persia.  A.D.  631, 

AZ£8,  B.  C.  130.  One   of  the  conquering 

Scythian  kings,  on  whose  coins  are  bilingual 
inscriptions,  with  plain,  diatinct  Greek  charac- 
tered In  Arian,  MaharajasaRajaRigasaMahatasa 
Ayasa.  The  figures  on  the  coins  are  various. 
Profeaaoir  Wilson  thinks  he  was  an  Indian  bud- 
dbist  King  about  60  B.  0.  Professor  Lassen 
regards  him  as  a  Sacian  Scythian,  who  con- 
quered the  Kabul  valley  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Mithridates,  and  finally  destroyed  the  kingdom 
of  Menander  and  Hermseus  in  about  120  B.C. 
Be  eonsidera  he  was  succeeded  by  Azilises. 

Azilises,  B.  G.  116,  reigned  with  the « same 
titles  as  Azes.  On  one  coin,  the  name  of  Azes 
is  on  the  Qreek  obverse  and  that  of  Azilises, 
on  the  Bactrian  reverse. 


AZILAS,  a  Bactrian  King  B.  C.  80.  He  suc- 
ceeded Azes  and  added  Taxila  and  Paropamea* 
adse.     See  Azes. 

AZIM.  Arab:  great.  The  word  is  part  of 
the  Arabic  verb,  Azm,  he  was  great,  and  parts 
of  this  verb  are  frequently  met  with  wherever 
mahomedans  are  spread,  in  the  namee  of  towua« 
of  individuals  and  in  titles,  suoh  as  Azim-ghur: 
Azim-pur ;  Azim  Jah ;  Mahomed  Moaszam  ; 
Moazzam-ud-Dowlah,  literally  the  Honoured  of 
the  State.  See  Azeem.  AziM*u8-SHA.Ny  Ar. 
Splendid. 

AZIMGUR,  a  town  in  L  88°  11'  B.  and  L. 
26°  5'  N.  in  the  Benares  division  of  the  N.  W. 
Provinces  of  India. 

AZIMGUNGE,  a  town  in  L.8d^  49'  E.  and 
L.  24^  r  N, 

AZIMKHAN,  a  town  in  L.  BS*"  44'  E.  and 
L.  34<»  23'  N. 

AZIMNAGUR,  a  town  in  L.  88^  21  £.  and 
L.  220  22'  N. 

AZIMPOOR,  two  towns  so  named.  One 
in  L.  78°  9'  E.  and  L.  29*  9'  N,,  the  other  in 
L.  83°  12'  E.  and  L.  26°  5'  N. 

AZKH^R,  Hind.  Andropogon  Iwarancusa- 
See  Izkhar. 

Ajwain  Seed. 

Mercury. 

Brass. 

Sugar. 

Sulphur. 

AZULDE  PRUSSIA.   Sp.   Prussian  Blue. 
AZUMBAR.     Sp.    Storax. 

AZURE  STONE  or  lapis  lazuli  is  said  to  be 
found  massive  with  iron  pyrites,  amongst  the 
Ajmeer  hills,  especially  the  Na-puhar  range : 
this  stone  is  sold  by  all  ''  attars"  both  aa  a- 
medicine  and  as  a  pigment :  though  found  ia 
the  cTistrict,  it  is  also  imported  into  Ajmeer 
from  Bombay  :  the  native  name,  in  Ajmeer,  is 
"  lajburd."— fta.  Med.  Top.  p,  162.  See 
Lapis  Lazuli. 

AZUBRO  PRUSSIANO.  It.  Prussian  Blue. 

AZYN.    Dot.     Vinegar. 


AZME.     Guz. 
AZOGUE.     Sp. 
AZOFAR.    Sp. 
AZUCAR.    Sp. 
AZUFRE.    Sp. 
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B.  ThiseoosoiiaDt  has  letters  with  oorrespon- 
diog  soaodft  in  Arabio,.  Persiaiip  Urdu,  Sanskrit, 
Hindi,  Mahrathi,  Guzerati,  Bengali,  Urya, 
Telago,  KaniaU,  Tamil  and  If  alayalam ;  and  in 
aU  bat  the  Tamil  tongue,  the  English  Bh  is  also 
Rpraseated. 

BA.  Pebs.  With,  possessing  ;  thus,  ba-auIM^ 
with  offspring. 

BAA6UN,  a  river  of  Tonk  Bampura. 

BAAL,  in  ancient  times,  the  chief  deity  of 
ibe  Semitic  races:  but  worshipped,  in  different 
looiities^  under  various  names,  with  various 
iiUribates  and  different  significations.  Baal, 
otberwiie  Bel,  or  Moloeh,  was  the  chief  d^ity 
of  several  of  the  ancient  nations  of  western  Asia 
lid  of  Kigypt,  and  became  an  object  of  worship 
aho  to  the  Jews,  and  certain  of  the  rites  and 
memoDies  sacred  to  this  deity  were  imitated  by 
IkeGrssks.  The  western  nations,  however,  seem 
to  have  varied  the  modes  of  worship.  Baal  was 
tk  great  deity  of  Tyre.  Baal  or  Belus  was 
maetimes  made  to  represent  the  male  principle 
iaflnation,  sometimes  the  sun  and  sometimes 
ooly  the  chief  of  the  gods  without  special  refer- 
eiiee  to  any  physical  element  or  function.  The 
Onehs  sometimes  identified  Baal  with  Zeus,  as 
thw  did  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte  with  Venus.  Baal 
asd  Ashtoreth,  the  two  chief  divinities  of  Phce- 
ueis,  weie  the  snn  and  moon.  Their  worship 
vasthatof  the  heavenly  bodies.  Bel  or  Baal 
ns  also  identified  with  Uie  planet  Saturn.  Mr. 
Uyird  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  Baal  of  the 
Attyrians  was  identical  with  Bel,  but  there 
mu  tittle  doubt  that  by  the  names  Baal,  Bel, 
Uqs,  Bdenus,  in  Celtic,  Beal,  ikil,  Benl, 
^hdhoD,  the  same  deity  was  included,  though 
^ippropriate  worship  varied.  See  2d  Ohron. 
>iv.  5  ;  2  Kings  xxiii  1-11;  Jer.  viii.  1-2. 
BttI  Pi.  Baalim  was  the  supreme  male  divinity 
•f  the  Phoenician  and  OanaanitisK  nations  and 
Baal  in  Hebrew  means  lord,  owner,  master,  poe- 
icaaor;  Bel  is  the  Babylonian  name  of  the  gocl, 
hit  Bafdinson  doubts  the  identity  of  Baal  and 
Bel.  Amongst  the  Jews  his  worship  was  con- 
<hetsd  by  burning  incense  and  offerinK  burnt 
*>ttifices,  sometimes  of  human  beingS'  Jer.  vii. 
^and  zix.  5.  Crenser  and  Movers  consider 
Bail  to  be  the  sun  god  s  on  the  other  hand  the 
Babjlonian  god  is  identified  by  Herodotus  with 
^  sod  BeL  Merodaoh  is  Jupiter.  Meikarth 
j|the Phoenicians  was  probably  only  another 
''^of  BaaL  In  his  temple  at  Gades,  his  sym- 
Wwas  an  ever  burning  fire*  Whatever  may 
haisbesn  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  nations, 
SMally,  seem  to  have  deemed  the  sun  to  be 
the  pmtotype  of  this  deity.  In  western  Asia, 
>Bn-ffOiship  has  long  aeued;  but  it  continues 


to  a  certain  extent,  in  India.  The  same  divi- 
sion of  the  powers  of  nature  into  active  and 
passive  principles,  symbolized  by  male  and  ' 
female  deities,  which  appears  in  the  hindu  theo- 
logy, characterized  also  the  Egyptian  and 
Phcenician*  In  the  Phoenician  these  were  more 
distinctly  connected  with  the  heavenly  bodies — 
in  the  Bgyptian  less  so,  «nd,  in  modem  hiiidn- 
ism,  still  less.  Osiris  was  no  doubt  identified 
with  the  sun  and  Isis  with  the  moon,  thougli 
doubts  exist  as  to  whether  these  were  their 
primary  characters,  and  Knepb,  Ptah  and 
Amun,  the  oldest  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  had  no 
astronomical  characters.  But  Banl  and  Ashto- 
reth, the  two  chief  divinities  of  Phoenicia,  were 
unquestionably  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  uiinQr 
deities  appear  either  to  have  been  the  sarae 
heavenly  bodies  or  at  least  to  have  represented 
objects  of  astral  worship.  Baal  was  Baal  wmen, 
lord  of  the  heavens  or  sun.  Baalbek  was  dedicat- 
ed to  the  sun  and  called  by  the  Greeks  Uelio- 
polis.  Bel,  the  chief  god  of  the  Babylonians, 
was  also  the  sun.  Bal,  Bel,  Belus,  the  sun  or 
lord  of  the  heavens  almost  assimilates  in  charac- 
ter and  attributes  with  Cronos,  Ouranos, 
Moloch.  But,  in  time,  Baal  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  lord  and  the  son,  in  iCs 
physical  character  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6)  was  wor- 
shipped separately,  as  was  Ka,  of  the  Egyptians 
from  Osiris  and  Helios  of  the  Greeks  from 
Phoebus  and  Apollo.  In  the  sidereal  theology, 
Bel  or  Baal  was  the  planet  Saturn.  Many 
nations  have  adored  the  sun:  the  Jews  and 
the  Israelites  paid  homage  to  it.  The 
sect  of  the  JSueinans,  smong  the  Hebrews, 
every  day  saluted  the  rising  sun,  and  invoked 
him  in  the  morning  to  appear.  God  expressly 
forbids  this  idolatry ;  and  commanded  those, 
who  were  found  guilty  of  adoring  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  to  be  stoned.  Dent.  xvii.  v.  8. 
In  the  book  of  Kings,  c.  ii.  this  idolatry  is 
related  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Jews,  which  was  ravaged  by 
enemies,  whom  God  had  raised  to  execute  his 
vengeance.  Plutarch  endeavoured  to  destroy  this 
worship  among  the  Greeks;  he  says,  in  his 
book  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  that  the  elements 
are  not  to  be  adored,  neither  the  sun  nor  the 
moon,  because  they  are  only  mirrors  in  which 
msy  be  seen  some  trace  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  who  has  made  them  so  brilliant 
and  beautiful.  The  brahmins  of  India  to  this 
day  address  prayers  to  the  sun  every  morning, 
in  making  the  Sandivani.  Many  explaiiatioi)s 
and  interpretations  are  given  of  the  meaning  of 
the  celebraud  GaitriMantram»;thej  text  of  the 
Veda  used  when  initiating  a  young  brahman  into 
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the  order,  but  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  sun, 
under  the  name  of  Savitri,  there  is  no  doubt 
aud  much  of  the  hindu  worship  has  an  as- 
tromical  origin.  Every  day,  too,  the  whole 
Parsi  race  worship  this  luminary. — Sunsen 
Egypty  Vol. IV.  350-352.  Bonnerat't  Voyage, p. 
76-77.  See  Adtarte,  Bas^va,  Bull.  Gaetri.  Veda. 

BAAL-PHEGOB,  the  ^od  of  licentiousness. 

BAAL-ZEBUB,  the  god  of  flies. 

BAALUT.  Akab.  An  acorn.  See  Oak ; 
Quercus. 

BAALBECy  called  in  scripture  Baaleth,  the 
Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  But^ 
in  oriental  countries  it  is  still  known  as  Baal- 
bek. In  the  labour  catches  of  the  mahomedans 
of  India,  along  with  Ya  AIL  Ya  Mahomed,  Ya 
Basul  Allah,  the  call,  Ya  Baafbec,  is  often  heard. 
It  is  now  in  ruins,  S.  £.  of  Jerusalem. 

BaALTIDE,  or  Midsummer  fires  are  held 
in  Ireland,  when^  as  in  Deut.  xviii.  10,  children 
and  cattle  are  passed  between  the  fires  to  do 
away  with  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. — Figne 
Tol.IL  F.  45. 

BAALTI8,  t.  €.  Mistress,  Queen,  the  wife  of 
the  Egyptian  Adonis.  As  the  wife  of  Adoui, 
Baaltia  is  identical  with  the  Greek  Hasoreth, 
Afltarte.     See  Astarta. 

BAATOO,  Black  trepang.  See  Holothuriadee. 

BAB.  Ar,  a  door«  Bab  ul  maqadas,  the  royal 
presence. 

BABA,  Hind.,  child  :  baba-log,  plural,  chil- 
dren. 

BABA,  a  term  applied  to  the  deecenflants  of 
Oody  Sing,  the  rsga  of  Nlewar.  He  lived  for 
fouryears  after  the  loss  ofCheetore,  and  expired 
at  Gegoonda,  aged  forty*two.  He  left  a  numerous 
issue  of  twenty-five  legitimate  sons,  whose 
descendants,  all  styled  iianawut,  pushed  aside 
the  more  ancient  stock,  and  form  that  exten- 
siveclandistiqctively  termed  the ^a^a,  or  infants* 
of  Mewar,  whether  Uanawut,  Poorawut,  or 
£anawut.  Uia  last  act  was  to  entail  with  a 
barren  sceptre  contention  upon  his  children  ;  by 
setting  aside  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
proclaiming  his  favourite  sou  Jugmal  his  succes- 
■or.— Toc^*«  JHqfaathan,  Vol  I.  p.  829. 

BABA  OE  B ABBEU,  60  milea  W.  of  Timor, 
is  in  Lai.  8^  2'  S.  The  people  soarp  the  hills 
and  dwell  on  terrooes  in  oblottg,  barnshaped 
houses,  with  wooden  walle  and  palm  leaf  thatoh. 
*^Honhurgh.  See  Java. 

BABABOODEN,  a  'ftinge  of  hills  in  the 
Nagar  district  in  the  N.  W .  part  of  Mysore, 
attaining  a  height  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  hill  sides  have  been  found  to 
grow  tea  and  coffee  well.  Eevers  of  a  severe 
type  have  ocoasionally  occurred.     See  Tea. 

BABA  GOOKGOOH,  near  Kerkook  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  Korkura  of  Vtolemy,  and  is 
ftbout  two  ttiUea  io  the  north  of  Baghdad.     In 


a  little  circular  plain,  white  with  naphta,  flames 
of  fire  issue  from  many  places. — ^See  Kerkook. 

BA6AGUNGE,  a  town  in  L.  91*45' E.  and 
Lat.  24*  88'  N. 

BABAI.  Ocpmum  fHoium,  Ciliated  basil* 
This  is  veiy  cotninoa  in  all  the  Ajmere  fields : 
the  leaves  have  a  very  fragrant  smell,  exactly 
like  verbena  :  the  ptant  is  used  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  in&^cts,  especially  of  bugs:  the 
seeds  are  mucilaginous. — Irvine,  Gen.  Med.  Top. 
of  Ajin&re,  p.  180. 

BABA-LALI,  diseiples  of  one  Baba  Lai, 
who  was  a  Malwa  Khetryia,  born  about  the 
reii2;n  of  Jehangir.  He,  again,  was  a  disciple 
of  Chetana  Swami,  he  settled  at  Dehanpiu  near 
Sirhind,  where  he  erected  a  Math* 

BAB  ALLAH,  the  ^' gate  of  God,"  one  of 
the  gates  of  Jlamasona,  so  calkMi  from  being  thai 
through  which  the  Haj  or  pilgrtm  caravan  paaaee 
00  starting  for  Mekka.-— ifio6iiii9ii'f  iV-aoeU, 
Vol.  JL  p.  1»6. 

BABAL-MAKADDAS,  Arab,  Ttmic.  The 
sublime  door  or  porte,  the  renpectful  mode  of 
designating  the  emperor  of  Tnrkey.    Bee  Bab. 

BABaR,  or  Allow  or  BiCHoo,"a  stinging 
nettle  described  by  Mr.Charles  Gubbids.  Thread 
is  prepared  from  its  fibres.  It  grows  in  all  the 
valleys  about  Binlla  and  Subhathoo.-— J2ojrfe; 
page  376, 

BAB-AE.  A  thatch  grass,  also  converted 
into  twine. 

BaBARCHI,  also  BAWARCHL  Hind. 
A  cook. 

BABAT.     P£R8.     An  item  in  an  account. 

BABA  YADGAR,  one  of  the  aeflren  person8» 
Haft  Tan,  who,  in  tlie  early  days  of  mahomed* 
anism  were  worshipped  as  the  deity  in  several 
parts  of  Kurdistan.  His  ionb  is  in  the  pass  ot 
Zardah,  and  is  the  holy  place  of  the  Ali-Allahi 
sectarians,  who  believe  in  upwards  of  a  thousand 
iooamations  of  the  godhead.  At  the  time  of 
the  Arab  invasion  of  Persia*  the  Zardah  pass  was 
regarded  as  the  abode  of  Ellas.  See  Ali  Allahi  ; 
Karund. 

BABBASA.  Tel.  UydiocoAyle  rotaodifo- 
lia,  B  n.  88,— /«.  564.     See  Hydrocolyle, 

BABCHL     HiNiK    Psoralea  corylifoiia. 

BABDEE,  a  town  in  L.  61^  45*  B.  and  L. 
24^  49'  N. 

BABEE,  a  dan  of  the  Afghan  races.  See 
Kelat. 

B  ABEGAN,  the  Bumame  of  Ardeshir.  See 
Artaxerxes. 

BABEL  of  Scripture  is  the  Babiru  of  the 
enneiform  characters  and  the  Be%er  of  the 
Egyptians.  Its  age  is  uncertain,  but  aeeordii»g 
to  Genesis,  it  is  older  than  AAsar  and  Nkievah. 
Accortiing  to  Genesis  xi.  the  tower  was  a  watoh 
tower,  a  fortified  observatory  or  rallying  iHaoa^ai 
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tM  miikl  of  a  great  pinin,  avul  there  oti  be  nb 
liottbi  Uttt  ibere  was  a  tower  of  Nimrod  in  ike 
mdf  tinea  hefoie  tlia  Ckaldee  period.  Thia 
lower  ia  eonaeekd  with  the  deeline  ol  the  king- 
dom of  Niflupod  and  tha  dieperaion  of  nationa, 
-AaMM't  J^f^.  uL  IS%.  451 ;  iv.  878,  414. 
lU.    See  Babylon.     Keara. 

BAB-EL-MANDBB.  On  tke  norih-eastein 
lide  of  the  enlranoa  to  the  Bed  Sea»  ia  a 
praniaani  head  land  with  h>w  land  behind  it^ 
(^fiBft  it  the  appearanoe  of  aa  iaknd.  Qoob 
Hili,  JiM  Mia  k\\y  ia  &65  feet  high  and  alopea 
tovards  the  asa,  Thia  Cape  haa  nameEona 
pnjeetinff  rocky  pointa  forming  email  baya, 
■bieh  afford  ahalter  to  amali  veeaek  that  briag 
•ittep  fnm  the  opposite  coaat  for  the  Mocha 
Mrket.  Bab-el-Mandeb  ia  an  Arable  term, 
neeaiag  the  gate  of  afflietion»  anppaied  with 
KfiBRaee  to  Ae  dangera  which  were  anciently 
aeonntared  ia  ita  navigation.  It  ia  a  Strait, 
fornjag  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Bea»  and  ia  the 
finit  it  the  Turkish  poeaeaaiona  to  the  aouth. 
It  ii  fonrteen  nulea  broad  with  the  ialand  of 
Mm  lying  in  it  near  to  the  Arabian  shore. 
Bemtria  ia  aaid  to  have  aaitod  through  it—- 
Bonkmtgk,  FU^fiar.  See  Beer  ua  Somal; 
ObMi;  Parim;   Sooal;  Snhaili. 

BABSEB,  in  Syria,  the  papyma  reed.  P. 
•nti^uoram.  It  giowa  in  the  marshea  ef  B|iypt 
md  in  the  stagnant  watera  of  the  Nile.— ifo^. 
Vtg.Xvtg.p.  80a6. 

BAfiBL  Emperor  of  India,  an  adrentuonay 
Myioldier,  and  pnraakg  literatwre  in  the 
interrala  of  hie  war<«8pcnt  life.  He  was  born 
ii  liSO,  Qe  was  the  son  of  Shaikh  Miraa^  the 
diiei  of  Farghana,  and  was  the  aii^th  in  descent 
^oa  Timiir.  While  yet  a  iad,  at  the  age  of 
ifieen,he  succeeded  to  his  futher's  principality  of 
^vrghana^  and  after  various  changes,  he  be- 
aae  the  founder  of  the  Moghul  dynasty,  which, 
op  to  the  begionintg  of  the  1 9th  century,  held  im* 
periil  sway  In  India*  He  reigned  over  a  king- 
tiom  composed  geuerslly  of  the  province^  sitiiated 
^aeen  the  Gsnges  and  Samarcand.  His  an- 
Ksiral  dominions  were  on  both  sides  theJaxartea, 
>  portion  of  ancient  ^akatsj,  or  Baca*dwipa 
IScythiii),  where  dwelt  Tomyris,  the  Getiotineen, 
femortsliti^d  by  Herodotus  and  where  her  oppo- 
^t  erected  -Propolis,  aa  did  In  after-timea, 
^^Qtadei  theMaoedPttian,  his  laoat  remote  Alex- 
*^ris,  Pro]^  thi?  n^^ion  tb^  aame  Oeite,  Jit, 
^  Tuti,  issued  to  the  (),estri;kctiop  |Qf  ^Bivotria*  twp 
^^vies  before  the  Cbriatian  er^,  and  agaip  ip 
^  uxth.oqiitiiry'  to  found,  a  king^^xvt  in  North- 
^  IndiA.  One  thQ.uaand  years  iHter^  Bsber 
^^^  with  his  blends  to  the  sfibj^gation  of 
litdia,  which  bi^  deacendapta  .r^ained  op  to 
JJ^eaa  of  the  18 A  aentury.  This  portion  of 
CeatnJ  Asia  is  the  "  qfficina  gfntium^**  whence 
.i<«Qed  those  hordes  of  Asi,  Jits,  or  Teats  {fit 
*iett  the  Anglea  were  a  branch)|  who  peopled 


the  ahorea  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  preenrsora  of 
thoae  Goths  who,  under  Attila  and  Alaric,  alter- 
ed the  condition  of  Europe.  Baher  quitted  Sa* 
marcand  aa  a  f uKitife,  and  with  less  than  two 
thousand  adheienta  commenced  hia  enterprize^ 
which  gave  him  the  throne  of  the  Pando. 

In  A.  D.  14^,  at  the  tender  age  of  fifteen 
he  suoceeded  to  a  kingdom  ;  ere  he  was  sixteen, 
he  defeatisd  several  confederacies  and  conquered 
Samarcand,  and  in  two  short  ycsrs  again  lost 
and  regained  it.  His  life  was  a  tissue  of 
suceesaes  and  reverses  ;  at  one  moment  hailed 
lord  of  the  chief  kingdoms  of  Tnmsoxiana  \  at 
another  flying,  nnaitended,  or  putting  all  to 
haai^rd  in  desperate  single  combats,  in  one  of 
whifh  he  slew  five  champiooa  of  hia  enemies. 
Driven  at  length  from  Farghana,  in  deapair  he 
crossed  the  Hindu  Cooah,  end  in  1519  the 
Indus.  Between  the  Punjab  and  Cabul  he 
lingered  seven  years,  ere  he  advanced  to  measure 
his  sword  with  Ibrahim  of  Dehli.  Fortune 
returned  to  his  standard  ;  Ibrahim  was  shiin,  hia 
army  routed  and  dispersed,  and  Dehli  and  Agra 
opened  their  gates  to  the  fugitive  king  of 
Parghana.  His  reflections  on  success  evince  it ' 
was  his  due :  '*  not  to  me,  oh  God  !  but  to  Thee 
be  the  victory !"  says  the  chivalrous  Baber.  A 
year  had  elapsed  in  possession  of  Dehli,  ere  he 
ventured  against  the  most  powerful  of  his  anta- 
gonists, Bans  Sanga  of  Cheetore.  His  checquer- 
ed,  life  may  be  thus  described;  but  during  along  ' 
suceesaion  of  victoriea  and  reveiaea,  he  retained 
a  chforful  equanimity  of  mind.  His  firat  ooui- 
quest  was  Samareandi  but  he  had  held  it  only 
for  a  hundred  daya  when  he  waa  recalled  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  tenitory.  He  neit,  in  1504, 
captured  Cabul  which  be  held  for  20  years.  In 
15 19,  he  invaded  India ;  in  1 524,  he  overrsn  the 
Punjab,  and  advanced  aa  br  aa  Sirhind,  but 
he  find  hia  brother  Ala-ud*Din  wev^  forced  to 
relinquish  these  conquests.  In  1526,  however, 
Babep's  iifth  and  last  expedition  waa  against 
India.  He  had  an  army  of  13,000  men  with 
which  he  encountered  and  defeated  the  Em- 
peror Ibrahim  Lodi  at  Paneeput,  and  he  soon 
after  reduced  to  his  power  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  He,  however,  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat at  FuttehporeBikriatthebandsoftheBajput 
Bana  Singha,  chief  ofChittore,  but  in  15279* 
Baber  led  his  army  a  second  time  against  the 
Bajput  prince  whom  he  overthrew  and  complete- 
ly broVe  his  power.  After  other  successes,  he 
died  at  Agra  in  1530  at  the  age  of  50.  He  waa 
fond  of  literature,  and  himself  a  scholar.  Were 
we  to  contrast  the  literary  acquirements  of  the 
Chagitai  princes  with  those  of  their  contempo« 
rajries  of  Europe,  the  balance  of  lore  would  be 
found  ou  the  side  of  the  Asiatics,  even  though 
Elizabeth  and  Henry  IV.  of  France  were  in  tlie 
scale.  Amongst  the  princes  from  the  Jaxartes 
are  historians^  poets,  astjTQnpmers^  founders  of 
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SABOOIto 


BABRA^ 


sytiems  of  gOTernment  and  religion,  warriori,  i  of  Ihe  Tombuddra,  both  in  the  Bellary  disiriGi, 


and  great  captains,  who  claim  our  respect  and 
admiration. — Tod*%  Bojaiikan^  Vol,Lp.Z22. 

BABlf  an  A%ban  tribe,  settled  at  Kelat  for 
puq^oses  of  traffic*  The  appearance  of  the 
Babi  merchants  is  rather  prepossessing  ;  stout, 
veil  made  men,  with  good  features. — PotUng^M 
Travel8yBeloockigtanandSiitde,p  46  See  Kelat. 

BABI.  Malay.  Hog. 

B  A  BIER.  Symac.  Cyperus  papyrus — See 
Babecr. 

BABINGTON.  Dr.  Benjamin.  A  Madras 
Medical  Officer  ;  he  wrote  on  the  Geology  of 
the  country  betwixt  Tellicherry  and  Madras, 
liond.  Oeol.  Trans.  1810  ;  As.  Joun.  1819.  Vol. 
vii,  646  ;  see  Memoir  of  Lon.  Geol.  Trans.;  Vol. 
V.  23,  29.— /)r.  BuUt's  Catalogue. 

BABI-BUNG.    Beno.  EmbMia  ribes.  Burnt. 

BABI  RUSSA  ALFURUS.  One  of  the  Suidro, 
the  Babirussa  hog  of  the  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago. 

BABISARN.    Malay.  Morus  Indica. 

BABLAH.  Nbb-Nbb.  The  rind  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Acacia  ferrusinea.     It  is  used  as  a 


and  iu  the  Nugger  division  of  Mysore.  The 
Babool  springs  up  in  the  alluTial  soil  on  both 
banks  (in  similar  ground  to  the  Shikargahs  of 
Sinde),  and,  he  adds,  if  three  trees  be  planted 
when  one  is  cut,  there  will  be  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  useful  material  in  a  few  years.  Dr.  Gib- 
son, for  years  strove  to  form  inch  preserves. 
He  says  \Keport  of  1857-60,  p.  14)  the  several 
proposed  Babul  reaerves  iu  this  eaatem  line 
should  be  kept  in  view,  otherwise  the  want  of 
tree  reserves  in  a  bare  country  may  hereafter  be 
felt.  He  tells  (Report  p.  18  and  19)  of  Baheoi 
preset  ves  on  the  Bheema  and  Moota  Moola 
rivers,  and  adds  that,  the  net  profit  of  all  these 
Babool  preserves  for  the  year,  after  deducting 
every  expense,  including  Bs.  432  per  annum  for 
keepers,  reached  the  figure  of  Rupees  l,068«9-89 
bebg  the  best  return  yet  had  since  the  oom- 
meuoement  of  conservative  measares  in  1846. 
He  mentiona  that  there  are  Babool  preserves  on 
the  Bheema*  river,  in  the  Ahmednuirgur  Ool- 
lectorate,  and  that  the  supply  of  wood  from 
these  Babool  forests  continues  to  increase,  not 
only  as  regards  firewood,  but  also  in  respect  to 


substitute  for  the  more  expensive  dye  stuffs, )  large  wood  for  the  Gun  Carriage  Manuftietory 


and  for  communicating  shades  of  drab  to  cotton. 
-^  Faulkner  • 

BABO.     See  Yavana. 

BAB0CALLY»  a  town  in  India  in  Long* 

90^  50'  E.  and  Lat.  24°  40'  N. 

BABOO.  Amongst  the  hindus,  a  reepeetfu} 
appellation  equiv^ent  to  the  English  *'  Esquire;' 
your  worship  or  "your  reverence*'  or  to  the 
mabornedan  hazrat :  It  is  Still  not  unfrequently 
applied  to  Englishmen  when  addressed  by  a 
liindut"  In  Calcutta,  a  hindu  engaged  in 
n^erenntile  business,  a  native  clerk  who  writes 
EMgtish.  In  Goruckpore  any  man  of  family  or 
iirfluence,  in  Benares,  the  near  relatives  of 
Hajahs. 

BABOOL.      A  Hindi  word,  applied,    as    a 
generic  term,  to  some  species  of  Acacia  ;   but, 
the  Babul  proper,  is  the  A.  Arabics  (which  see). 
Iu  Sind,  the  Babool  is  very  abundant  and  grows 
to  a  very  lar^e  size-     It  is  exceedingly  hard  and 
weighty.      For  agricultural  implements  and  all 
native  purposes,  it  is  excellent.      It  was  much 
used   by  the  Indus  Flotills,  for   paddle  flats, 
rudders,   stanchions  and  boats'   knees — in  fact 
for  every  purpose  to   which  good  wood  can  be 
Applied.     Besides  other  parts,  its  bark  is  em- 
ployed in  tsnhing,  its  pods  form  a  vAlu^ble  food 
for  cattlej  its  young  branches  are  the  favourite 
food  of  camels  and   goats,  its  bark  yields  gum 
and  lac,  and   for  all  these    articles,  wood,  bark, 
pods   and   lac,  a  sale  is  always  found.      Drs. 
Gibson  and  ^  Cleghoro  have  strongly  advocated 
the   extension  of  this  tree  by  plantetions.     Dr. 
Clej^horn  (Report,  p.  7)  suggested  that  the  Acacia 
Arabica  tree  should  be  conserved  along  the  banks 
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and  to  meet  the  increasing  demand,  every 
opportunity  had  been,  taken  for  extending  the 
preserves.  He  informs  na  that  the  large 
Babool  wood  which  used  to  be  obtoined  from 
Kutch  and  Kattywar  seems  now  to  be  not 
procurable,  but  adds  that  the  roadside  Baboola 
especially  in  the  Sattarah  Districts,  will  aoon 
afiord  a  large  supply  of  6un  Carriage  timber. 

BABOON.  A  quadrumanous  or  four  hand- 
ed mammal,  of  the  sub-family  Papioninse.  It 
has  received  its  Latin  name,  Oynocephalus ;  from 
the  dog-*like  shape  of  its  head.  The  baboon  is 
found   in  several  parts  of  the  South  of  Asia. 

BABOONAil.  DuKH.  Hind.  Pers.  An- 
themis  nobilis,  Camomile.  Its  root  under  the 
name  of  Baboona«Soorkh,  is  imported  via  Bom- 
bay ;  is  teken  as  an  aphrodisiac,  and  general 
tonic :  sells  at  one  rupee  a  seer. — GtnL  Med. 
Top'  ofAjmere,  p.  128. 

BAB00NA-8AFAID.  A  white  root  import- 
ed into  Ajmere  from  Bombay  and  used  as  an 
aphrodisiac. — Oen.  Med.  Top.  qf  ^jmere^ p.l2S» 

BABOOWAJA  STEUOA.    Bva.  Castor. 

BABRA.  Three  marches  from  Jeypore,  on 
the  road  to  Delhi,  has  one  of  the  edicte  of  Asoka 
on  a  block  of  stone  or  rock  on  a  hill,  in  old 
Tali  and  of  dates  B.  C.  309.  It  is  in  the  oldest 
Lat  character.  It  diflfers  somewhat  in  style 
and  language  from  the  pillar  and  rock  edicta. 
The  subject  is  the  Buddhist  commandment  for- 
bidding the  sacrifice  of  four  footed  animals. 
The  Tedas  are  alluded  to,  but  not  named,  and 
condemned  as,  **  mean,  and  false  in  their  doc- 
trine, and  not  to  be  obeyed."    The  Scriptures 
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BABYLON. 


of  the  HuDis  (which  mutt  be  the  Vedae)  are 
tpoken  of  m  diraeliiig  blood-oflferings  aod  the 
saerifioe  of  aniaale,  Prieai  and  priestettea, 
leligioiis  Bes  and  laligioiia  wimien,  amongat  the 
Bnddbistt,  are  oommanded  to  obey  the  edkt^ 
and  bear  it  in  their  bearts.^-FoA  /X  p.  617. 

BaBRI.     Hiho.  a  kind  of  panob. 

BABEiAWAK^  one  of  the  five  southern  dia- 
trieto  of  Kattyawar,  iu  people,  the  Babria  bin* 
d«  cultivators  are  eaid  to  be  the  offspring  of  an 
Aiiirwith  a  Kuli  woman. — See  Kattywar,  India. 

BABUAR.     Sans.    Cordia  myxa. 

BABUI-TUL8I.  Bbno.  Oc^mum  baaili* 
esm.  Burm. — Litm, 

BABULA.     Bemo.  Acaeia  Arabica. 

BABULGONG,  a  town  in  L.  n""  &8'  E. 
nd  L.  18*  48'  N. 

BABUNA.     Hind.    Matricaria  chamomilla. 

BABUNA  and  Beena,  rivers  in  the  Mahara- 
jah dindiah's  territory. 

BAHU- PHALLI.  Hind  ;  species  of  Cor- 
lioras,  €.  olitoritts.  Hepressus ;  acntangula. 

BABRUNG.     Bbnq.     £nibeUM  ribes.  . 

BABUYAN  OK  THE  FIVE  l8LANDS»fonn 
a  kiad  of  cireiilar  chain  fronting  the  Coast  of 
Cagaytn  :  their  names  are 

Imt.  N.  Long.  E. 
Ia|mrip  or  Dalvpiri 

Odariin 

Ghro  Babnyaii 

OftoriitQitt 

BAB- WAX.    BunM. 

BABYLON.  There  exists  a  strict  chrono- 
bpy  of  the  Babyloaian  empire,  in  south  Baby- 
loBti,  dating  back  to  B<  C.  3784,  oonseqnently 
*08  years  before  the  immigration  of  Abraham. 
Tk  earliest  chronology  of  Babylon  extant,  has 
been  verified  by  astronomy,  and  its  ancient  his- 
^  has  received  mnch  attention.  OaiUsthenes, 
«the  friend  of  Alexander,  was  permitted 
acoentothe  Babyloniah  records,  firom  which 
it  VI8  shown  that  they  had  kept  a  regular 
oiendar  from  B.  C.  *2284.  Babylon  city 
*tt  built  and  extended  a  long  period  after 
^  erection  of  the  watch  tower  of  Babel. 
"^  temple  of  Belns  was  bnilt  B:  O. 
SHs,  the  historical  city  according  lo  all  an- 
tboriUaa,  if  not  founded  by  Nebuchadn^mr  is 
Mof  mndi  older  date,  and  ii  is  supposed 
teSemiramis  added  to  it.  Its  nsinCBab^ 
^W  fflfians  the  gate  of  God,  and  the  chief  his- 
^«in)  etenta  connected  with  it  may  be  thtts 
<*nierated.  The  first  BAbylonish  dynasty  began 
K-  C.  3784,  by  a  powerful  Chiildee  ktiHtdom  in 
"OQtbem  Babylonia,  and  the  hiatorical  city  of 
^byioQ  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  B.  C. 
33S0.  The  Chaldean  dynasty  lasted  for  1550 
y^to  B.  C.  2S34,  when  Babylon  was  taken  by 
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Zoroaster,  a  Mede,  who  then  foanded  there  the 
seeond  Babylonian  dynasty.  The  Median 
dommion  ended  B.  C.  2011,  after  a  rule  of 
3S4  years.  Babylon  dty  was  so  erected,  that  the 
river  Euphrates  ran  through  the  middle  of  it 
and  it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  fuHongs  in  circuit,  and 
adorned  u^th  many  stately  turrets  :  the  walls 
were  of  that  breadth,  that  six  charioU 
abreast  might  be  driven  together  upon  them 
(aa  Ctesias  relates)  the  height  was  such,  aa 
exceeded  all  men's  belief  that  heard  of  it.  They 
were  of  brick,  cemented  with  bitumen;  in 
height,  aa  Ctesias  says,  fifty  orgaya ;  It  is  now 
known  that  its  walls  were  60  miles  in  circum- 
lurenee,   360  feet  high  and  87  feet  thick. 

The  earliest  dominant  power  in  Asia  was  of 
the  Turanian  or  Khamitic  race,  amongst  whom 
Nimrod  appeared,  and  Ch.  Bunsen  fixes  this  era 
atB.  C.  8,000  to  B.  C.  7,000,  and  thia 
Turanian  race  was  afterwards  overlaid  by 
the  Semitic  and  Arian  races.  Of  the  dynasties 
that  have  ruled  in  Babylon  he  names 

L  B.  C.  378^-86  Chaldean  kings,  for  1550 
years,  amongst  whom  was  Nimrod,  a 
Kossite  Turanian,  and  according  to 
BuDsen,  it  was  in  their  time,  some- 
where about  B.  C.  10,000  to  B.  C. 
7,250  ;  that  the  assembly  of  people 
at  the  watch  tower  of  Babel,  and  the 
Semitic  polarisation  and  emigration 
occurred.  The  commencement  of  thia 
Chaldean  dynasty  was  :300  years  after 
the  creation  of  Adam,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text. 
8  Median  kings,  for  224  years,  amongst 
whom  was  Zoroaster  and  his  seven 
successors. 

III.     1 1  Chaldean  kings  who  reigned  64  years. 
JV.     49      do.  kings  who  reigned  215  years. 
V.    9  Arab  kings,  for  21^  years. 

VI.  46  Assyrian  or  Ninyad  kings  who  reign- 
efl  for  626  years,  amongst  whom  was 
Ninus '  and  Semiramis.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  dynasty  that  the  Assyrisn 
empire  began  to  be  supreme  in  west- 
ern Asia,  B.  C.  1S73  ;  this  progress 
was  continaous  during  the  first  S3 
vears  until  the  death  of  Semiramis  in 
B.  C.  1832,  the  52d  year  of  Ninus  or 
the  Derketadn,  but  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  B.  C.  747 
Media  and  Babylonwere  tributary  pro- 
vinces of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Ninus, 
when  sole  occupant  Of  the  throne,  •con- 
quered Egypt  in  the  17th  year  of  his 
reign  ;  Semiramis  overran  Egypt  and 
mede  a  victorious  campaign  into 
Ethiopia  or  Knsh.  Semfiramis  set  out 
on  her  Indian  campaign,  B.  C.  1230. 
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DurMg  the  &26  jen9  of  Aflayvian  aii- 
pfemacy,  it,  a«  alsoM^dia^  waa  govoni^ 
«d  fro.K  Nineyoh  as  the  matropolia  of 
the  Aasyrian  empire — ^tha  kitiga  of  the 
race  of  Nioua  reajklaH  at  Kiaefeh  oil 
the  Tigris,  opposite  Moenl.  Babylon 
at  this  time  wi^  ruled  by  a  Sairap,  oH 
yieeroy,  with  almo»t  iodopendeAt  aa« 
thority.  At  length,  Sennacherib,  king 
of  Aaiyria^after  varioua  atrugglea  widi 
the  princes  of  Babylon,  invested  his 
son,  Assarhaddon  with  the  aovereignty 
of  Babylon.  The-  slruga:les,  howover, 
with  these  princes  still  continued,  till 
at  length  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of 
Kebuchadne2zar,who  became  Satrap  of 
Babylon,  in  the  1:13rd  year  of  Nabo- 
polassar, not  only  made  himself  inde- 
pendent, but  in  aliiauce  with  the  Modes 
cheeked  the  career  of  the  empire  of  the 
Assyriana,  and  raised  Babylon  into 
the  seat  of  empire  of  western  Asia, 
The  Medes  had  revolted,  and 
Sardanapalus,  king  of  Aisyria  had 
commanded  Nabopolassar  to  march 
avaiost  them.  But  instead  of  doing 
so,  he  made  an  alliance  wiih  Cy- 
axares  and  marched  with  him  against 
Nineveh,  which  was  destroyed  B«  G, 
606,  from  which  time  Babylon  became 
entirely  independent.  Sardanapalus 
burned  himself  to  death  in  his  palace, 
and  ended  the  Assyrian  empire.  The 
full  of  Babylon  occurred  B,  C.  417. 
Southern  Babylonia,  the  country  to 
the  eastward  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Tigris,  Susiana,  was  known  as 
Elam.  There  was  at  one  time,  no 
other  empire  in  western  Asia,  but  the 
Babyloniari.  All  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  dynastic  arrow-headed  ia- 
acripbiona,  hitherto  decyphered,  refer 
io  South  Babylonia,  indeed  to  the 
country  east  of  the  TigriSi  that  is 

.  Sasiana,  aa  being  "  the  cradle  of 
aovereignty."  There,  too,  are  the  ruins 
.  of  vast  eities  to  which  3ir  Henry 
Bawlinson  first  called  attention.  Their 
oldest  sacred  legend,  mentioned  by 
Beiostt^  aceorda  alao  with  this  refer- 
ence in  the  ioacriptions,  namely,  that 
4h^  first  dawn  of  oiviliaation  was  in 
^  ppuibsm  Babylonia  and  that  the 
4osehan  ^of  mankind  came  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gait 

The  aeeond  Assyrian  dynasty  of  123 
yearfi  during  which  Sennacherib 
reigned,  also  Assarhaddon  and  Sarda- 
napalus, Esarhaddon  3i4  son  of 
Sennacherib,  took  Babylon  in  680 
B,  C.  and  reigned  OTcr  it  aad  Ninereh. 


9» 


Yin.  6  Chaldee  kings^  87  years. 
IX.    10  Bersian  kings  from  Cyraa  to  Darius 
Codomanus,  207  yeaia. 

The  paiiod  between  Zoroaater  and  the  Medina 
ooaquerov  of  Babylon  and  the  fall  of  the  Bahj* 
loaiaa  monarchy  was  1904  years; 

Its  capture  by  Gyrus  is  foretold  in  Is.  xli^. 
and  ier.  zliv ;  Jer.  L  and  li.  and  Dan.  viiL  Its 
power  must  have  been  much  detected,  if  the  aor* 
xowful  ezpressiona  anticipatory  of  its  after  fall 
be  considered.  Isaiah  zii.  3-9»  Isaiah  says* 
Qo  up,  Q  Elam  1  besiege  0  Media  I— Babyloa 
is  fallen,  ia  fellen  :  and  dl  the  graven  images  of 
her  gods  he  hath  broken  into  the  ground/' 
While  Jeremiah  aays  **  Babylon  ahall  become 
heapsir  a  dwellins^  place  lor  dragons,  aa  aatonish 
ment,  and  an  hissinir,  without  aa  inhabitant.' 
Jeremiah  li.  37.  Babylon  fell  before  the  anus 
of  Cyrus  about  B.  0.  504,  Nicotria,  the  queen 
mother,  counselled  resistance  and  as  there  was 
an  ample  supply  of  food  with  wiJUs  8(0  feet  high 
and  87  thiok  it  seemed  poasibie  to  withstand  the 
siege.  But  after  it  had  laated  two  years,  Cyrus 
opened  the  head  of  the  canal  connected  with  the 
Euphrates,  and  allowed  ita  wateia  to  enter  the 
trenches  with  which  he  bad  aurrounded  the  oitj* 
This  ao  drained  the  bed  of  the  river  whera  it 
entered  the  city,  that  by  midnight  the  two  bodies 
of  soldiers  whom  he  had  posted  at  the  points  of 
ita  entrance  and  exit  passed  in  end  opened  the 
gates  for  the  army  who  poured  ip  aud  surround^* 
ed  tti0  pahioe :  withii^  a  few  hours,  the  dty  aur^r 
rendered.  The  ruins  near  Hillah  are  stiU,  bj 
the  Arabs,  designatedi  Babel,  aud  all  hiatorical 
records,  as  well  as  traditioDSy  i^ree  in  repreaant- 
iag  these  aa  the  remabs  of  the  first  city  of 
Nimrud^  the  Babylon  of  Herodotus,  Diodoras 
Sioulus,  and  other  historisna-  Four  miles  and  a 
quarter  N.  20«  W.  of  the  bridge  of  Hillah  is  the 
Migellibehi  near  which  are  the  remuns  of  £aar» 
as  well  as  those  of  the  hanging  gardens,  and  ai 
rather  more  than  six  miles  from  Hillah,  standing 
amidst,  and  crowning  the  summit  of,  extensive 
siaaaea  of  ruin,  is  the  Birs,  or  Bars-i-Nimrud. 
This  h#a  been  coasidered  by  Niebuhr,  Rich,  and 
others^  to  be  the  celebrated  tempU  of  Belus, 
and^  according  to  Herodotus,  it  waa  aeparated 
froaa  the  palsoe  by  the  riven  Lib :  i.  c.  dxxx* 
LVia  [dec  qoartiars]  eat  remarquable  par  le 
palaia  da  roi,  et  I'auire  par  le  liei^  conaaere  a 
Jupiter  Belus — ^Larcher'a  Translatbsta. 

Porter  remarks  that  whep  we  cpnaider  that  ao 
oaany  ^sentnriea  have  passed,  sinoeBaby  Ion  became 
a  deaerted  habitation,  and  that  it  yet  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  populous  nstiona,  our  surpriae 
ought  to  be,  not  that  we  find  so  little  of  its 
remains,  but  that  we  see  so  much.  From,  her 
fallen  towers  have  arisen,  not  only  all  the 
piesent  cities  io  her  vicinity,  but  others  which, 
like  herself,  are  long  ago  gone  down  into  the 
dust.    Since  the  day  a  of  Akrxander,  we  fijid 
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ilM^oipitals,  at  leaet,  btili  out  of  her  remtins. 
Mam  hj   the  Onekt»  CtMpkoB  by  tl» 
ButhiMia,  Al  Maidan  by  tbe  Fennna,  Kiifa  by 
tfe  CaHpha ;  with  towiia,  TiUagDay  aod  can- 
faasariei  without  Budiber. 

The  pre-eminent  mounds  are  three  in  number ; 
ht,  the  Amran  Hill,  so  named  by  Mr.  Bich  in 
his  *<  Memoir  on  the  RaiDS  of  Babylon**  and ) 
who  designates  it  by  that  appellation,  from  its  I  Roxb.  ii.  254^  Vaigt.  95. 


BACCAUfiEA  PIERABDI.^j^MiL 

Byn, 
B.    Bamiflora. — Lour, 
Piarardia  •apida.->jKox&. 
Lut  qua  Chin. 

This  small  tree  yields  a  sub-acid  edible  fruit. 
II  grows  in  "Rppcra,  Burmah  and  CochinChina. 


topporting  a  small  tomb  erected  to  the  memory 
of  some  personage  of  that  name,  said  to  ImTe 
been  a  son  of  the  Caliph  All,  who  fell  at  the 
bittle  of  Hillali.  But  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  this  tradition.  Ali  having  had  only  two 
80D9,  Hassan  and  Hossein.  The  second  pile  is 
thtl  called  the  Elasr^  or  place  which  is  separated 
from  the  preceding  by  a  distance  of  only  750 
yards.  The  third  is  known  by  the  appellation 
Mujcelibe,  or  Madouba,  "  the  overturned.**  It 
stands  about  a  mile  and  half  northward  from  the 
oilier, 

llie  aacieiii  kingidom  of  Babylonia  compre- 
hended a  narrow  tract  along  the  river  Euphratea, 
oteadiBg  f^m  the  neighboiurhood  of  Erech,  or 
frsB  about  tiie  modeni  town  of,  Seikh-eJ 
Shayiikh,  to  Babel,  a  diatanae  of  about  154 
BileB  in  a  direotion  weatward  of  north,  and  con- 
tistuiig  from  thenee  %%J  miles  further,  in  the 
Noe  dimotion  to  KaJneh,  on  the  Kbabur,  The 
Idsgdom  extended  eastward  till  it  joined  Assyria, 
iMhudiog  Akadv  and  two  other  eiiiea  no  less  re- 
Mrkable.  One  of  thorn  bears  the  name  of  £1 
Koih,  extensive  ruins  about  1-1  miles  £.  S.  £.  of 


BACCHANALS,  See  Bacchus  ;  Hindu. 
BACCHABOIDES      ANTHELMINTICA. 
MoENCH.   Syn.    of  Veraonia  anthelnrintica. — 

BACCHUS.  Sir  W.  Jones  imagined  that  the 
Dionysos  or  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
vaded India,  was  Bama,  the  son  of  Cush ;  the 
black  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians  had  also  the  titles 
of  SeiriuB,  Sirius  and  Bacchus.  See  Hindu ; 
Iswara ;    Saraswati ;  Vishnu ;  Tavana  ;  Osiris. 

BACCOUN  ISLANDS,  a  name  of  the  Tan- 
jonis  Basso  Islands. 

BACH.     Hind.     Acorus  calamus. 

BACH»  a  family  or  got  of  Bajputs  of  inferior 
rank  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Jonpur  dis- 
trict, in  Oudh  lind  Qorukpur.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  the  Chouhon  tribe.  The  Bach-hal  tribe 
or  got  now  in  Alighur,  Badaon,  Mathura  and 
Shah-Jehanpur  claim  to  be  of  tlie  Soma  Vansi 
stock  residiuit  near  Shab-Jehanpur,  they  sup- 
planted the  Gujur,  and  themselves  have  been 
succeeded  by  theKutt'berya  and  Gour  Bajput. — 
WiU.  GloM.  Elliot.  Supplemi'  Olou, 

BACH-CHALI  KUBA.  Tel.  Basella  cordi- 


BACH-CHALI  Man  da.   Tkl.    Ceropegia 
tuberosa. 
BACON.  Eng. 


Spek. 
Bacon. 
Urd. 
Lardo. 


DUT. 

Eno. 

It.  Pobt.  Sf. 


••• 


Sdnah,  and  the  other  is  the  eupposed  site  of   Mix,  Lom.  B'alba,  Linn. 

itteSfairaD  Sippua.  Siferah  of  the    Arab.,       ^a'^"  mr^Tt  w»ki 

(Ueut.  LyncAi,)   whioh  is  within  the  Medina 

«ill,Mar  the  southern  extremity.    The  greater 

initof  what  waa  called  Mesopotamia  in  latter 

tioMB  ooDstitatedy   therefore,  the  territory  of 

■wisat  BabeU  the  Aram  naharain,  or  Syria 

Wtvflsn  the  rivers  of  the  Scariptores.  Gen*  xxiv. 

10;  Dent  .xxiii.  4.  The  same  traot  also  bore  the 

MMs  of  Padan  Aram.  Gten.  xxviii.  2,  or  Cham- 

fyse  Bfria,  both  of  which  designations  agreed 

«itb  the  deecription  given  of  the  country  by 

^Ma    Babylonia,  ia  the  modem  Iraq-i-A^jem. 

-0«as%'«  Jnmfo,  ToL  I.  p.  104.    M^snaiCi 

fmeU,  p.  168.     Porter's  3¥th)ei$.  Vol.  II.  p. 

W  nd  S39.     Mapkretei  Md  TigrU  Coh  Chn- 

«9,^  l\%.—BmamCi  Bg^. 


Lard  am 

Speck. 

Solo. 


.«• 


Lat. 

GaRM. 

Bus. 


BACCALA.   It. 
{MMOsie       ...    It.     I  Basalhao  ... 

COD.    Theood-fish. 
BACCAUREA  DULOIS.-.»r««. 

Syo. 
Fierardia  dulcia. — Jack. 
^  tsee  of  BcMUig  mX  Sumatra.— ^oyt  9fif 


Pobt. 


The  flesh  of  swine,  salted  and  dried  ;  largely 
prepared  in  Ireland  and  America^  and  in  thd 
norihem  counties  of  England  and  southern  of 
Seotlaod  aod  exported  to  India.  It  is  a  coarse 
food,  and,  as  that  prepared  in  India  is  very  liable 
to  induce  disease  of  the  bowels,  its  use  should 
be  avoided.— ifcCti^ZoeA,  Com.  Diet. 

BiVCONDRY  DEOOG,  in  L.  78«'  11'  K 
and  L.  12^  88'  N. 

BACKEEGUNJE,  a  district  of  BengaU 

BACTBIA,  is  supposed  to  hav.e  been  in  the 
site  of  the  modern  Balkh  and  is  the  country 
watered  by  the  Oxns  and  its  tributaries.  The 
name  is  from  '*  baVhdi"  the  fortunate  or  the 
happy.  It  formod  one  of  4h#  settlements  of  the 
Ariaus,  the  third  ia  their  migration,  and  was  the 
central  point  of  their, old  dominions.  According 
10  Gh.'BuDseB,  the.Arian  emigration  from  Sogd 
to  Buctria,  took  place  prior  to  B.  Q.  5,000,  coor 
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sequently  before  the  time  of  Menes.  The  lan- 
guage ot  the  Zend  books  is  supposed  by  Haug 
to  be  Bactrian  aad  Bactria  was  the  original  seat 
of  Zorastrian  lore.  The  power  of  Bactria  was 
broken  by  the  Assyrians,  B.  G.  1,200. 
Bemiramis  had  retreated  into  it  after  her  defeat 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  Alexander 
the  Grreaty  in  his  advance  towards  the  Indus, 
formed  military  stations  in  Bactria»  and  after 
his  demise^  when  the  generals  of  his  armies  set 
up  for  independence,  Bactria  wm  carved  into  a 
kingdom,  which,  with  varying  limits,  lasted 
from  B.  0.  256  to  A.  D.  207.  Even  of  that 
long  line  of  Bactrian  kings,  through  a  period  of 
463  years,  the  sole  existing  evidence  is  the 
emanations  from  their  mints,  exhumed  from 
time  to  time  in  and  around  their  ancient  seats  of 
government,  and,  in  the  almost  total  absence  of 
annals,  whether  eastern  or  western,  their  coins 
furnish  the  only  available  testimony  of  the  sur- 
vival, re-institution  and  extinction  of  the  domi- 
nant Hellenic  element  on  the  site  c^  Alexander's 
furthest  conquest  in  the  east,  and  of  the  poten- 
tates who  swayed  the  destinies  of  those  lands 
for  the  next  four  centuries.  Professor  Wilson 
gives  a  list  of  them  from  Tbeodotus  I,  B.  C. 
256  to  Pantaleon,  B.  C.  170.  Then  of  barbaric 
kings,  Su  Hermseus,  Kadaphes  and  Kadphises 
from  B.  C.  100  to  B.  C.  50 ;  Also  of  an  Indo- 
Parthian  dynasty ;  of  the  Indo  Scythian  princes 
of  Kabul,  and  a  classification  of  their  cotempo- 
raries.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  Prinsep's  Antiquities 
gives  Major  Cunningham's  Table.  The  countries 
over  which  they  ruled  were  Bactria  ;  Sogdiana  ; 
Margiana ;  Paropamisadse  ;  Nysa ;  Aria-Dranga, 
Arachosia ;  Gandharitia,  Peukelaotis,  Tsxila, 
Patalene,  Syrastrene  and  Larice,  but  their  limits 
were  incessantly  varying. 

The  Asii,  or  Asisni  nomades  who  took 
Bactiia  from  the  Greeks.  Mr.  Prinsep  con- 
siders to  be  Scythians  of  Azes,  who  over- 
powered the  Greek  dynasties  in  Soghdiana  and 
northern  Bactria  between  140  and  130  B.  C. 
The  Bactrian  Greeks  are  usually  termed  Tavana, 
in  Sanskrit  literature,  but  Colonel  Tod  warns  us 
not  to  mistake  them  for  the  Tavana  descended 
from  Tavana,  fifth  son  of  Yayat,  third  son  of 
the  patriarchal  Nahus,  though  the  lonians  may 
be  of  this  race.  Similarly,  he  says,  the  Saea  of 
Indian  history  are  the  Sacs  races  of  Central 
Asia,  (the  Sac'ha  Rajpoot)  the  Faklava,  the  an- 
cient Persians  or  Quebres  ;  the  China,  the  in- 
habitants of  China,  and  the  C'hasa  inhabitants 
of  the  great  snowy  mountains  (kho),  whence 
KkO'chaia  (the  montes  of  Ptolemy,  corrupted 
to  Caucasus. 

Accordinfc  to  Col.  Tod,  Sajastkan,  Vol.  /. 
p,  238  the  Yavan  or  Greek  princes,  who  appa- 
rently continued  to  rule  within  the  Indus  after 
the  Clhristian  era  were  either  the  remains  of  the 
Bactrian  dynasty  or  the  independent  kingdom  of 


Demetrius  or  ApoUodotus,  who  ruled  in  the 
Punjab,  having  as  their  capital  Sagala,  changed 
by  Uemetriaa  to  Euthymedia.  Bayer  says,  in 
his  Hist*  Aeg*  Bad.  p.  84,  that  according  to 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  there  was  a  town  within  the 
Hydaspes  yet  nearer  the  Indus,  called  Sagala, 
also  Euthymedia  ;  but  he  scarcely  doubts  that 
Demetrius  called  it  Euthydemia,  from  his  father, 
after  his  death  and  that  of  Menander.  Deme* 
trius  was  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  A.  U.  C. 
562.  Sagala  is  conjectured  by  Colonel  Tod  to 
be  the  Salbhanpoora  of  the  Yadu  when  driven 
from  Zabulisthan,  and  that  of  the  Yuchi  or 
Yuty,  who  were  fixed  there  from  Central'Asia 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  if,  so  early  as  the 
second  century  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  may  have 
originated  the  change  to  Yvti  media,  the  central 
Yuti.  Numerous  medals,  chiefly  found  within  the 
probable  limits  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  6af(iils, 
either  belong  to  these  princes  or  the  Parthian 
kings  of  Minagara  on  the  Indus.  The  legends 
are  in  Greek  ou  one  side,  and  in  the  Sassanian 
character  on  the  reverse.  The  names  of  ApoUo- 
dotus and  Menander  have  been  decyphered,  hut 
the  titles  of  '  Great  King,'  *  Savioiir/  and  other 
epithets  adopted  by  the  Arsacidce  are  perfectly 
legible.  The  devices '  however,  resemble  the 
Parthian*  These  Greeks  andParthiana  must  have 
gradually  merged  into  the  hindu  population. 

Prefessor  Lassen  supposes  the  existence  of  four 
Greek  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of  Bactria.  A  second, 
eastern,  under  Menander  and  Apoilodotos,  com- 
prehending the  Punjab  and  valley  of  the  Indus, 
with  Kabul,  and  Arachotia  or  Kandahar  added 
in  times  of  its  prosperity.  A  third,  western,  at 
Herat  and  in  Seestan.  A  fourth,  central  of  the 
Paropamisus,  which  latter  region  Mr.  Prinsep  is 
inclined  to  give  to  Baciria,  because  of  the 
bioliuKual  as  well  as  the  pure  Greek  coins  of 
Helbcles  and  Antimachus,  kings  of  Bactria. 

Of  all  the  kings  who  followed  Eukratides, 
Menander  and  ApoUodotus  alone  are  mentioned 
by  classical  authorities 

The  history  of  the  country  of  the  Kophones 
river,  f .  e.  Bactria,  Aria  and  Kabul,  ie  also  ob- 
tained from  coins.  Many  of  the  coins  have  bi- 
lingual inscriptions,  the  one  Greek,  on  the  ob- 
verse, some  of  exoellent  workmanship  bnt  often 
of  very  barbarous  forms,  the  other  on  the  reverse 
in  that  called  Arian,  Arianian,  Bactrian  and 
Kabulian.  According  to  the  prevalent  antho» 
rity  of  Lassen>  James  Prinsep,  Professor  Wil- 
son and  others,  this  language  ia  said  to  be  San- 
scrit, bnt  Doetor  Moore  asserts  it  is  Hebrew. 
It  is  written  from  right  to  left. 

The  first  Greek  king  Theodotua  or  Diodotns, 
B.  C.  2fS6,  reigned  about  the  aame  time  as 
Arsaoes  I. 

Theodotus  II.  B.  C.  240,  is  aaid  to  have 
reigned  in  the  Kabul  valley. 

Euthydemus,  B.  C.  S20,  reigned  ia  the  time 
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of  tlie  eipedition  of  Aaliocfaas,  the  frrrat,  nnd 
wn  defeated  in  bstilo  near  Meir  by  the  anited 
Syrian  and  Parthian  anniea.  He  then  urged  An- 
tiochoa  to  reeeive  him  in  aliianoe  and  so  extend 
tbe  Oraek  inflaence.  to  the  Indns.  'k.  peace  was 
eooduded,  and  Buthydemaa  led  the  Syrian 
anay  thiongh  Bactna,  i.  €.  by  the  rente  N.  of 
tbe  mountains  to  the  Kabul  Talley  and  across 
tltt  Indns  in  B.  Q.  &06.  There,  Antioofaus 
Bide  peace  with  Sopfaagasenus  (Asoka),  which 
tint  sofereign  reeofded  by  ediota  on  rocks  and 
pillan  in  various  parts  of  India,  in  oharaoters 
dtfltly  rBsembUng  those  on  the  ooins  of  Aga- 
tboalea.  In  B.  0.  S05>  Aaiiochns  ntumed  by 
way  of  Araehotia.  The  translation  of  the  edicts 
of  Atoka  is  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for 
1838,  and  thai  on  the  Gimar  rods  names  An- 
tiodiiis  as  Antiochia  Yona  Bajah. 
Pantaleon  B.  C.  195,  eoined  in  Greek  and 


Agsthodes  B.  G.  190  coined  with  Greek  and 
Sittkrity  is  supposed  by  Lassen  to  have  ruled 
Kabidtftan  to  tbe  Indus,  and  Mr.  H,  T.  Prinsep 
aq)poies  him  to  Iiave  been  the  governor  left  by 
Antbchus  in  Kabul,  after  his  treaty  with  Asoka. 

Ettkratides,  B.  C.  178  (Prinsep  B.  C.  181, 
Btyer,  Wilson  B.  C.  165,  Visoonti :  Lassen 
B.  0. 175.)  He  seems  to  have  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  India  in  165  B.  C,  and,  on  his  return 
from  it,  to  have  been  mardered  by  his  son. 
Namerous  coins  of  his  have  been  found  in  Bao- 
^  and  Afghanistan .  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep 
covtiders  that  he  ruled  originally  in  Bactria, 
Mifaaeqaently  made  donqnests  in  and^Qth  of 
Pttspsmbus  in  Kabul  and,  first  of  all  the  Greeks, 
Maed  in  the  bilingual  Arian  inscription.  The 
fint  use  of  two  languages,  however,  is  alto 
tteribsd  to  Agathodes,  who  used  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  while  Eukratides  used  Greek  and 
Aiiu. 

Ueliocles  B.  C.  155,  the  parricide  of  Eukra- 
tides, used  bilingual  inscriptions  on  coins  in  pure 
Oreek  and  Arian.  His  rule,  though  short,  ex- 
(cbMI  over  Bactria  and  the  Paropamisos. 

Aatimachus  B.  &  150  coined  with  Greek  and 
Ariso. 

Aeoording  to  Bunsea,  the  earliest  Bactrian 
fiiA  wss  a  pure  nature  worship  as  recorded 
ii  tke  Vedas.  That  was  superseded  by  an 
<^  faith,  when  light  and  datkasss,  sun- 
^  and  storm,  became  repjoeseoted  by  good 
^  eril,  but  in  the  change,  Zoroaster  denotes 
^  tfnrits  of  evil  by  the  term  Deva,  common 
^the  oM  Arian  divinities*  The  Baetrian  re- 
^^  continued  unchanged  amongst  the  emi- 
9ttBts  until  th^  reached  the  Punjab.  In  the 
*M,  ZsrathustraSpitams,  Zoroaster  of  Europe, 
<^  of  the  mightest  intellects  and  greatest  men 
<^^  time  appeared  in  thexeignof  Vistaspa,  a 
^||etmn  king,  towards  the  year  ^000 B.C. 
Hii  oontempoiaries  accounted  him  9»  a  bias- 
P^i^wr,  atheist,  fxebrftad^  worthy  Qf  deaih^  and 


he  was  regarded,  even  by  his  own  adherents  and 
after  some  centuries,  as  the  founder  of  magic  ; 
a  sorcerer  and  deceiver ;  but  Hippocrates,  Eudox* 
us,  Plato  and  Aristotle  looked  on  him  as  a  great 
apiritnal  hero  and  the  earliest  sage  of  a  primeval 
epoch.  Zoroaster's  views  are  expressed  in  a 
hynm,  or  Gatha,  consisting  of  eleven  three  line 
strophes.  It  seems  to  have  been  composed  on 
some  great  public  occasion  and  offers  the  choice 
of  following  a  true  path  or  of  continuing  in  the 
existing  superstition,  and  in  the  3rd  strophe, 
announces  the  presence  of  two  twin  spirits,  the 
Good  and  the  Base  and  commands  them  to 
choose  between  them.  In  the  fifth  strophe  he 
names  Ahura  Mazda,  the  All  Holy  and  All 
True ;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  name  of  AhrL- 
man,  as  later  regarded  by  that  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple, but  in  the  seventh  strophe  Armaiti  is  named 
as  the  mother  of  the  corporeal  world  who  comes, 
with  Power,  and  with  Truth  and  with  Piety,  to 
succour  this  life.  Later,  this  religion  degenerated 
I  into  magism  :  from  this,  Persians  have  derived 
their  Shah-River :  Ashta,  or  Truth  is  the  second , 
which  has  become  the  Ardi  Behesht  of  the  Parsi : 
and  the  third  is  Vohu  Mano,  signifying  the  good 
pious  mind  or  Pisty,  out  of  which  has  growa 
the  later  term  Bahman. — Ood  in  Hui.  FoL  L 
p.  274,  371  to  288. 

Zoroasters  doctrine  spread  from  Bactria  into 
Media.  But  in  the  year  B.  C.  2,234,  Zoroaster 
a  king  of  Media,  conquered  Babylon  where  the 
true  magism  as  taught  by  the  disciples  of  Zoroas- 
ter, soon  mingled  with  Chaldean  philosophy,  and 
under  the  despotisms  of  Xerxes  and  other  rulers, 
so  early  as  the  times  of  Artaxerxes,  rites  were 
introduced  into  Persia,  glaringly  contradiotory 
of  tbe  ethico-spiritual  nature  of  Zoroaster's 
religion,  which  has  nowa-dsys  degenerated  into 
a  fire  worship  and  magical  formula. 

Zoroaatrians  used  tbe  SiCnd  language  which 
is  newer  than  the  lauffuage  of  the  Vedas,  but 
older  than  Sanscrit.  The  Bactrian  language  i.s 
commonly  called  Zend :  the  Vedic  language  is 
stereotyped  Bactrian,  the  Zend  is  the  continual 
tion  of  this  old  Bactrian  tongue,  with  two 
phases  of  which  we  are  acquainted.  One  q£ 
them,  the  language  of  the  Zend  books,  the  other 
that  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  from  Gyrus 
and  Darius  down  to  Artaxerxes  II.  The  San- 
scrit is  the  weakened  prose  form  of  the  old  Bac- 
trian, the  poetical  form  of  which  exists  in  tho 
hymns  of  the  Eig  Veda.  These  hymns  were 
transmitted  orally.  Literature  proper  only  com- 
mences with  Sanscrit  afier  it  became  a  learned 
language,  and  it  became  the  sacred  language 
about  tiie  year  1,000  B.  C  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  age.  Both  Vedic  and  Sanscrit  were 
at  first  living  languages,  spoken  by  the  people. 
r^ToiTi  Rajoithan,  Vol.  //.,!».  217.  Buwen 
Godm  BUt^y,  FoL  Lp.  270  to  293.  Bumen'i 
Egjfpiy  VqU.  Ul  and  IF.  See  Afghanistan  ; 
Aritme,  Greeks  of  Asia;  Iran,  Koh,  Kabul,  In^ 
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tcriptions,  Semiramis  ;  Hindu  ;  Kattywar,  Zo- 
roaster. 

BACTRIAN  CAMEL.    Caraelut  Bactmnus. 

BACTIiUS,  or  Dehas  river,  the  chief  river  of 
Balkb,  rises  out  of  the  Hindu  Gush :  near  the 
city,  it  divides  into  hundreds  of  canals  making 
the  face  of  the  country  one  bloominsr  garden  of 
richest  fruits. — Bxtmunj  €hd.  m  HuL  Vol.  1, 
p.  277. 

BAD.  Pars.  Hinp.  bad,  evil,  loss,  remission. 

Bad.  Pbbs.  Hind.  The  wind,  aocording  to 
Asiatics  a  common  cause  of  disease.  It  usually 
means  rheumatism.— Po^^tn^i^r'tf  TrmteU  Bdoo- 
ekUtan  and  Sinde^  p.  94. 

BADABANALA.  Sanso.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  South  Pole. 

BADAKSHAN  is  a  mountainous  region,  in- 
'cluding  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 
The  capital  is  Faiaabad.  It  lies  between  lat. 
36°  and  88°  N.  and  long.  69*  and  78®  B,  is 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Bolor  Tagh  in 
the  valleys  of  some  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Oxus,  of  which  the  Badakshan  river  is  the  prin- 
cipal. Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  Tajik  rnoe,  shiah 
Mahomedans,  and  speak  Persian;  the  Tajik 
race  here  are  purer  Iranians  than  other  Tajiks. 
The  Tajik  possessed  the  country  before  the  in- 
roads of  the  Turks  and  XJsbegs.  They  are  a 
wild  race,  living  in  the  little  mountain  glens,  in 
5^il!ages,  surrounded  by  gardens.  In  the  remote 
mountains  of  Badakshan  are  the  richest 
icnown  mines  of  rubies  and  lapis  lazuli.  Maroo 
Polo  mentions  that  the  chief  of  Badakshan  laid 
claim  to  a  Grecisn  origin ;  Baber  corroborates 
the  story,  and  Elphinstone  says  that  the  ehief 
of  DavwME,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  waa  a 
Macedonian.  Burnes  also  believed  in  the  de- 
eoent  of  mai»y  of  the  chiefs  of  Badakshan  from 
the  Greeks  of  Baotria.  Badakshan,  is  a  de« 
pendency  of  Balkh,  and  lying  to  the  east  of 
that  city,  on  the  north  of  Badakhshan,  are  the 
bill  states  of  Wakkan,  Shughnan,  Darwaz, 
Kulab  and  Hisasr,  all  of  whose  peoples  claim 
a  desoent  from  Alexander.  To  the  eastnard  of 
Badalkshan  liea  the  plain  of  Pamir,  inhabited 
by  the  Kirgbis,  and  the  Siah  Posh  Kairs  are 
on  the  e«uth,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the 
range  of  tlie  Hindoo  Cush  and  a  portion  of 
'Belut  Tagh.  Maroo  Polo  resided  in  Badakshan 
for  the  Me  of  his  health,  and  he  described 
Wakkan,  Pamtr,  Belor  and  Kashmir.  Badakhsh* 
aaii  rubies  were  formerly  of  high  repute.  The 
turqnoiae  of  Badakfasban  and  Khokand  is  of  a 
ippeen  colonr  and  is  very  inferior  to  the  blue 
turquoise  of  Neshapur  in  Persia.  In  ita  ruby 
mines,  the  gem  is  said  to  be  found  in  lime- 
atone,  along  with  great  masses  of  lapis  laanli. 
Its  rivulets,  romantic  scenes  and  glens,  its 
fruits,  flowers  and  nightingales  aie  spoken  of 
in  rapture  by  the  people  of  the  neighrairhood. 
The  Tsfika  of  Badakhshan  are  not  so  handaome 
«a  the  men  of  ChMrar^  their  dieaa  ia  Ifte  that 


of  the  Uzbegs.  Zaibaok  ia  suiroundad  by  very 
high  hills,  and  has  four  gates.— -JtfaritA«»*t 
Embaiig,  p.  163.  Mohu»  Lot's  TraveU,  p.  260. 
See  Afghan.  Gush.  Tibet. 

BADADA.  SiNQHaLBSi.  Wednesday.  Itia 
from  Buda. 

BADADUM.  Tax.  Erythiina  aublobata. 
Boxb. 

BADAOALK'TAVBRU.  Klw.  Biahmans, 
followers  of  Vishnu«  in  Mysore. 

BADAQE,  a  tribe  of  slsves  in  Kni^. 

B ADAK  t:APA,    See  Semang. 

BADAM.  Pbbs.  Hind.  Is  a  term  whioh» 
with  affixes  and  sniBxes,  ia  applied  to  aevemi 
kernel  fruita«  •  Badam,  ia  the  almond : 
Badam*4-Talkb  ia  the  bitter  almond  :  Hijli 
Badam  ia  the  Terminalia  oatappa  :  Kaghani 
(or  paper)  Badam  is  a  thin  ahelkd  almond  : 
Badam-i*shirin,  ia  the  Amygdalua  oommunis  or 
dulcis  ;  and  Badam  talkh  i  pahari,  is  tba 
Pmnus  Armeniaeus« 

BADAMl,  a  hUl  fort  in  L  U"^  55*  N. 
and  L.  75^  42'  E.;  in  the  S.  Mahtatta  Country 
ia  S.  8.  E.  of  Kaladghi.  The  foot  of  the 
fort  is  1,646  fact  abore  the  sea«  Badami  is  58 
miles  N.  E.  from  Dharwar.  It  ia  a  hill  fort  of 
great  strength.  At  tbe  elose  of  the  18th  century, 
it  waa  tbe  soene  of  a  great  diaaater  to  a  Uydo^ 
abad  army,  wbich  was  swept  away  by  a  pesti- 
lenee,  it  waa  taken  by  the  Britiah  in  1818  and 
again  in  1841. 

BADAM-I-HINDI.  Duk.  Himd.  Ter^ 
minalia  catapa. 

BAD4M«I.dHIBIN.  Amygdalua  oommunis, 
A.  dulcis.    Tbe  almond. 

BADAM,  JANGLL  Himd.  Stereulia 
foe  tide. 

BADAM-KANDI.  Hind.  A  sweetmeat  ion- 
beddioir  almonda. 

BADAM  TALKH  PAHARI.  Hind.  Prnnus 
Armani  tea. 

BADAM -KA-TEL.  Hind.  Almond  Oil  ; 
Oil  of  Amygdalis  commniiis. 

BADANG,  a  Malay  Hereulea,  aWallaee  or 
Tell  who  defended  Singapore  against  invaders. 

BADANIKA,  Tel.  Looanihus  longiflonis,  Li, 

BAD  AOK,  s  town  <of  Bohileund. 

BaDAPU,  BADIDAPU  CHETTU,  Tbi;, 
Ervthrina  Indica,^~IaM. 

BADARUTATH,  is  in  Oariiwal,  situated  in 
the  Mana  pass,  within  tbe  Hamakyaa.  It  ia  in 
30«  46'  N.  L.  ;  79^  32*  £.  L.  on  the  rigkt 
bank  of  the  Bishefi  Qanga.  The  entrance  to 
the  hindn  temple  is  10,124  feet  above  the  ao«» 
according  to  Bobert  Sohlsgentweit  but  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  Bengal  As.  Soc.  Journal...  10,^4 
feet.  Near  it,  the  upper  limits  of  the  *^  Am^sh 
and  Kiiisi,"  fir-trees  is...9,572  feet,  the  upper 
limits  of  the  *'  BiUca  and  Deodlir,"  fir-trees ».« 
9348  feet  ;  and  ike  upper  limit  of  walanta 
(Akrot)..%8376  feeU  Immediately  below  the 
village  of  MaiUi  ia  the  Undu  ahrioe  dodicstod  to 
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IB  ifleuBatioA  of  Yialwa  tnd  oDt  of  ibe  mott 
atered  in  hioda  mythology.  The  temple  is 
boQt  on  ilie  bank  of  the  Bisheu  Qang«  im- 
nediatelj  over  the  site  of  a  bot  spring,  the  ex- 
iitenoe  of  wbieh  no  doubt  led  to  the  original 
seketioD  of  this  remote  spot  The  Bawal,  or 
cUof  priest,  is  invariably  a  Nsmbnri  brahmsns 
from  Mslsbar  :  no  other  olsss  of  brshman 
bong  allowed  to  touch  the  idol.  liAaDy  tem- 
plet erected  in  the  same  site  bare  been  over- 
vMmed  and  destroyed  by  the  avalanches  which 
oeear  there.  Its  revenues  are  derived  Arom  the 
oiBiiDgs  of  its  votaries  and  the  rents  of  assign- 
ed luds.— Pn/eMor  WUmoh — See  Badarinath, 
Sri  Sampradaya,  Kunawar. 

BADAKINATH  PEAK.  (B  &)  L.  SO^"  43' 
4"  N.;  L.  79'^  16"  6'  in  G^rhwtfl,  S.  E.  of 
Badriaath,  a  well  known  hindu  temple  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  ViahnugAoKa.  It  is  22,869 
feet  above  the  sea. 

BADABWAE.  A  town  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya 
•oalaioiog  three  to  four  hundred  houses,  all, 
kowever,  small  and  without  any  indication  of 
veiitfa.^Z>r.  Iham9on's  TVatre^  ta  Weiient 
Himttlafa  and  JiM  P-  829. 

BaDAWET.  Pbbs.  Hedyaarum  alhigi. 

BADAWI.  Aeab.  a  Bedouin  Arab. 

BADAWURD.  Hind.  Fagonia  ereiioa. 

BADDHA.  Hind,  of  Panji  Salix,  9p. 

BADDI  KANDEB.  Hih]>.  Saggaf  of  the 
Silt  Ransre,  Ehretia  aaperaa. 

BADEK,  in  Java,  a  fcrmented  liquor,  pre- 
pmd  by  boiling  and  stewing  rioe,  with  a  fer- 
■eat  called  rati  consisting  of  oniotiB,  black 
pepper  and  capaioum.  After  frequent  stirring 
the  mixtuie  is  rolled  into  balls,  which  are  piled 
vp  ia  a  veaael,  and  the  badek  drips  to  the  bot- 
tom.—iToy.   Ve^.  King,  816, 

BADGACHI.  Tam.  A  low  caste  in  Travan- 
ttrebut  superior  to  pariahs.—- ^fi!»on'<  Glossary, 

BADGER,  the  Hebrew  Tachash.  This  name 
a  given  to  the  Meles  collaris,  Kelea  albo-gula- 
ris,  Blftk.  [t  is  the  Indian  Badger,  and  is 
oiled  the  Bhalloo  Soor  or  Bear-Pig.  See 
MuBBialia;  Meles« 

BADHAILy  a  bold  predatory  race  occupying 
Beit  in  Kattyawar  ;  like  the  Wagher  race  of 
Dvariea,  who  with  the  Badhails  of  Aramra 
voe  Bo  long  the  terror  of  the  weatern  seas, 
^  are  a  spurious  brsnch  of  the  Jhareja 
wy  of  Bhooj,  one  of  whom  called  Abra, 
*iA  the  eofn^omen  of  Mucfa'hwal  or  whiskered, 
ttne  from  Cntch  in  the  time  of  Binna  8owa, 
^  vheee  family  he  married.  Hia  son  had  off- 
■l^risg  by  a  woman  of  impure  caste,  and  as- 
i^  the  name  of  Waghair,  with  the  distinc- 
tive ofios  of  Manik  or  gem.  Main  Manik  the 
lul  chieftain  of  this  race,  with  all  his  motley 
Mpiiiy  of  Waghairs,  Badhails  and  Arabs  waa 
^  in  the  atorm  oi  in  the  retreat  after  a 
j^peiatedefenea.  See  Kattyawar.  TheBad- 
■*u  nee,  along  with  the  Waghers  of  Dwarica, 
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were  long  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  seas 
It  is  probably  the  Aramra  of  the  maps,  in 
Long.  69''  15*  E.,  and  Lat.  %%''  27'  N. 

Accordioi;  to  Gol.  Tod,  Uja,  the  third  aon 
of  Seoji,  a  Rbatore  Bajput  of  Canooj.  isaued 
from  ^e  sand-hills  on  the  Looni,  carryinar  his 
foraya  to  the  Saurashtra  peninaula,  where  he 
decapitated  Beekumsi  the  Ghamara  chieftain 
of  Okamundala  and  establiahed  himself.  From 
thia  act  his  branch  became  known  aa  the  Badhail. 

BADHAQ,  a  robber  tribe  of  Oudk  and  iU 
borders. 

BADHOO,  a  hindu  royal  ceremonial :  waving 
a  brass  vossel,  fille<l  with  pearla,  round  the 
sovereign's  head. — Tod's  RojaiUhaUy  Vol.  II. 
p.  73. 

BADI.  Hind.  The  fortnight  from  full  to  new 
moon,  the  darkening  half  of  the  moon. 

BADIAN.  HiNO.  BAOIAN-I-KHATAL 
Pers.  Illicium  anisatum :  Star- Anile. 

BADIKI.  Tbl.  Sapium  cordifolium— i^. 
m.    693. 

BADISE  CUETTU.  Tsl.  Erythrina  indica. 

BADJULAUT.    See    Baju;    New    Gjiinea. 

BADLA,  ALSO  BADLl.   Hind.   Substitute. 

BAD-MAASH,  Pers.  An  evil  liver,  a  persoa 
liting  by  defrauding  others.  It  !» from  Bad, 
Pees,  bad,  nnd  Maash,  food.  Bad-nam,  disgrace. 

BADOGHI,  a  red  eanh  of  Gargaon,  used 
in  dyeing. 

BAD  PAL  Pees.  A  swift  horse  (wind-footed) 
of  Turkoman  breed,  muoh  prized  by  the 
Persians  and  always  found' in  the  stud  of  a  persoa 
of  rank. 

BADE.  Ab.  Hikd.  Pees.  Full  moon. 

BADRANJBOYA.  Himb.  Nepeta  ruderalis. 

BADKARA.  Hind.  .Gmelina  Asiatica.  See 
Sarrap,  and  Pashtu,  also,  Taxus  baccate.  The 
common  yew. 

BAORASIfi,  a  famed  temple  of  the  Jains. 

BaDRUJ-I-ABIAZ.  Aeab.  Basella  alba  : 
Ocimum  album. 

BADSHAH,  Hind.  Pers.  a  King. 

BADSHAHI  BAl.  Hind.  Siuapis  bras- 
sies, also  S.  ragosa. 

Baden  Badshab. 

Badshahi  Bai. 

BADUL,  a  young  chief  of  Cheetore.  It  is  in 
Gheetore  an  oath  to  awear  "  by  the  sin  of 
the  sack  of  Cheetore."  Of  these  sacks  wero 
three  and  a  half.  In  the  '  half,'  the  dty  was  not 
stormed,  but  the  best  and  bravest  were  cut 
off  (saka).  It  is  described  with  great  anima- 
tion in  the  Khwrnm  Sasa,  Badul  was  but 
a  stripling  of  twelve,  but  the  Bajpoot  expects 
wonders  from  this  early  age.  He  escaped, 
though  wounded,  and  a  diaki^e  ensues  between 
him  and  his  uncle's  wife,  who  desires  him  to 
relate  how  her  lord  conducted  himself  ere  she 
joins  him.  The  stripling  replies :  *'  He  was  the 
resper  of  the  harvest  of  battlf ; .  I  followed  his 
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steps  as  the  humble  gleaner  of  his  swonl.  On 
the  gory  bed  of  honour  he  spread  a  carpet  of 
the  slain ;  a  barbarian  prince  his  pillow,  he  laid 
him  down,  and  sleeps  surrounded  by  the  foe." 
Again,  she  said  :  tell  me,  Badui,  how  did  my 
love  (peear)  behave  V  '*  Oh  !  mother,  how 
further  describe  his  deeds,  when  he  left  uo  foe 
to  dread  or  admire  him  ?''  8he  smiled  farewell 
to  the  boy,  and  adding,  my  lord  will  chide  my 
delay,"  sprung  into  the  flame. — Tod'tRajasthau, 
Vol.  I.  p.  264. 

BaDULLA,  a  town  in  Ceylon,  near  it  are 
hot  springs.  A  race  of  people,  ealle<l  Pareyas, 
or  strangers  are  there  met  with;  believed  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Portuguese  captives  made 
slaves  after  the  re-conquest.  Badulla  is  in  L. 
6^  69'  N.  and  L.  8  i«  11'  E.  38  miles  W.  from 
Nnrelia  (Newera  Elia)  and  is  2,450  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  road  between 
Taldenia  and  Badulla  is  2,345  feet. 

BADWAIL,  See  Badhail. 

BADYAN.  Hind.  Foeniculum  vulgare 
comfits,  sugared  seeds  of  the  '*  sonf" 

BADYAN  KHATAT,  Hind.  lUicium  ani- 
satum. 

BADTPOUR,  a  town  in  Long.  85«  57'  E. 
and  L.  26^  3'  N. 

BAEL  TREE  :  it  ia  thought  that  there  is 
but  one  species  growing  in  India,  the  iEgle 
marmelos,  which  is  modified  and  improved 
by  cultivation  ;  specimens  of  the  plant  in  fruit 
aud  flower  were  procured  from  several  drstriots, 
and  compared,  but  the  only  perceptible  dif- 
ferences were  in  the  size  of  the  fruilf  and  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  spines  on  the  branches  as 
the  trees  improve. 

BAEL  A  NO,  an  islet  near  Singapore. 

BAETAN.  Ab.  In  Arabia,  the  only  serpent 
that  is  truly  formidable  is  that  called  Bofian,  a 
small  slender  creature,  spotted  black  and 
tvhite  ;  its  bite  is  death,  and  the  dead  body  is 
swollen  by  the  poison  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner. "^Niebuhr's  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  333. 

BiBTYLlA,  stones  held  sacred  by  the  Jews, 
probably  j£reolites.  They  were  without  any  re- 
semblance to  the   human   figure.     See  Bait-ul. 

BAFT,  P££8.  Loom  work.  Calico. 

BAFTAS.  Anglo  Hind.  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ed articles. 

BAG.  Hind,  a  tiger,  many  towns  are  named 
from  this. 

BAG-AC  HEBA.  Duk.  Pisonia  grandis. 

BAGADHA,  Jarasanda,  the  king  of  Baga- 
dha,  opposed  Semiramis,  B.  0. 1230,  defeated 
and  drove  her  back  to  the  Indus  with  immense 
loss.     See  Semiramis. 

BAGALA.  Sana.    Ouenrbita,  tp  f 

BAGA-'LUTA.  HiitD.Cocculua  aouminatus, 
D.  C 

BAGANAPILLY  also  BANGANAPIL- 
liY,  a  town  in  Southern  India  in  Long.  78^  19' 
£,aadLat,  15?,  30'  N,     Near  this  diamoQds 


are  found.    It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  amali 
principality  of  Syuds. 

BAGAR.  Hind.  A  kind  of  grass,  Erio- 
phorum  cannabinum. 

BAGA  SOLEB,  a  towa  in  Long.  SS^"  26' 
E.  and  Lst.  W  8b'  N. 

BAGAWA.  SAN8C.  BHAGAWAT.  Sansc. 
The  most  meritorious,  a  name  of  Budha.— -^- 
der*s  Saiiem  M&naekitni. 

BAG-BHARENDA.  Bbtio.  Hnn>.  and 
Pers.,  also  Pabari  anind.  Hind.  Jalropha 
curcas.*^  Linn, 

BAGELA,  the  name  of  a  Rajput  Choubone 
race,  deceuded  from  Komarphal  (died  A.  D. 
1166)  sovereign  of  Guzerat.  The  princes  of 
Baghelcund  are  of  this  race:  in  Guzerat 
there  an  many  petty  chieftains  of  this  tribe, 
as  Lunawarra,  Mnndvie  ;  Mahera  ;  Godra  ;  Dub<- 
boye,  t(C.,  &e.  Another  account  of  the  Baicbela 
is  that  they  are  a  Rajput  race,  descendants  of 
did  Bae.  They  gave  their  name  to  Baghelcund, 
an  entire  division  of  Hindustan.  They  also 
occupy  Peetapoorand  Theraudin  inGucerat. 
See  Bughel  ;  Chouhone  ;  Komarphal. 

BAGELEN.  A  district  in  Java,  see  Ka^ 
rang  Bollonf?. 

BAGEREB.  A  nuddy  or  river  of  Dhur. 
The  Bagereo  river  runs  near  Kachrode  in  the 
Indore  territory. 

BAGBdUR,  a  town  in  Long.  Td""  44'  B.  and 
Lat.  29«  BO'  N. 

BAGE8WARA  MAT  A,  a  goddess  of  Ba^;* 
helcund,  to  whose  shrine  Komarphal  of  Guzerat 
(A.  D.  1166)  sent  his  son.     See  KomarphML 

BAGGA  PATTLTaL.  Limnophiia  racemoaa. 
-^Benth.    Cynlla  aquatics,  R.  iii.  115. 

BAGGALAH,  or  BUDGEROW.  Theao 
vessels  trade  from  Cutch,  Guzerat,  and  the 
Malabar  coast  to  the  gulph  of  Persia,  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  Indian 
vessels,  aud  manned  with  Indian  seamen, 
called  Lnscars.     See  Boat. 

BaGH,  a  town  in  Kach  Gandava. 

BAGH.  Pbes.  Hind.  A  garden.  Like  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese  of  the  present  dny,  the 
Persians  delight  in  naming  their  gardens  and 
garden-houses  with  fancy  names,  as  Farkh-bagh, 
garden  of  delight  ;  Lal-Bagh,  ruby  garden. 

BAGUAET,  Hind.  Garden  lands. 

BAGHVAN,  Hind.    A  gardener. 

BAGHICHA,  Hind.  Small  garden. 

BAGH  A  ?  Ficua  Lidica. 

BAGH-AKRA  Beng.  Prickly  Pisonia, 
Pisonia  villosa.  . 

BAGUANDEN,  also  BAGHI,  Palanquia. 
Bearers  in  Tinnevelly. 

BA6H-ANKRA*'  Bxnq.  Alangiam  decape^ 
talum. 

BAGHANWALLA,   a   town    in  the   Sail 
Range,  has  the  prii^cipal  seam  qf  tertiary  ooaU 
I  See  Coal. 
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BAGHBAK  OR  BA6WAN.  Hind.  A  gar- 
dener or  vendor  of  vegetables. 
BAQU-BHERENDA.  Bbno.  Jatropha  cur- 


BAGHDAD.  In  L.  88«  19'  50"  N.,  L. 
W  ^^'  45  E.  is  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
province  of  Bagdad  aud  has  a  population  of 
65,000.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  8hat-nl 
Arab,  the  connection  beinc^  established  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  Baf^hdad  was  built  in  A.  D.  763 
by  the  caliph  Al-Mansur,  out  of  the  remaining 
ruins  of  Ctesiphon.  It  flourished  under  the 
ealiphs  until  sacked  in  A.  D.  1259  by  Hoolo- 
goo,  the  grandson  of  Ghangiz  Khan.  It  has 
been  held  by  the  Turks  since  1688.  This  city 
is  the  classic  scene  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nq^hts.  It  is  unequally  divided  by  the  river, 
two-thirds  being  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  right  or  Mesopotamia  side ; 
the  town  is  fortified  by  a  high  brick  parapet 
wall,  flanked  at  intervals  with  bastioned  towers, 
and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ;  the  citadel,  which 
is  a  respectable  work,  is  situated  at  the 
north-western  extremity.  The  bazaar  built  by 
Daood  Pasha,  is  one  of  the  fintot  in  the  East, 
and  is  well  stocked  with  home  and  foreign 
nanufactures.  Some  of  the  mosques  are  also 
striking,  but  the  rest  of  the  buildinf(s  show,  as 
usual  on  the  exterior,  either  dead  walls  or  ruins  ; 
but  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  and  especially 
horn  the  river,  the  luxuriant  date  groves  and 
rich  gardens,  contrasted  with  green  domes  and 
graceful  minarets,  present  a  rich  and  attractive 
appearance.  Previously  to  the  plague,  which 
commenced  its  ravages  in  1830,  there  were 
110,000  inhabitants. 

Baghdad  is  frequently  called  Babylon  by  the 
early  travellers,  and  even  by  the  Arab  geogra- 
phers. The  Church  of  Rome  still  gives  the 
title  of  ''  Bishop  of  Babylon*'  to  the  prelate 
who  is  placed  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tians in  the  pashalic  of  Baghdad. 

The  Khalifs  or  vicegerents  who  succeeded 
Mahomed^  ruled  sometimes  in  Baghdad  and 
sometimes  in  other  parts  of  their  conquer- 
ed dominions.  The  race  of  Ommiah,  1 6  in  all, 
ruled  from  Damascus,  from  A.  D.  661-8 
to  744-5.  The  Abbassi,  reigned  at  Baghdad 
from  A.  D.  749*50  to  1258-9  when  Baghdad 
was  besicfrad  and  taken  by  Ali  Khan,  (Hu« 
lagn)  grandson  of  Ghangis  Khan. 

The  houses  are  all  provided  with  a  Sard-ab 
or  under  ground  room,  and  some  have  the 
Areesh  or  open  room  on  the  roof. 

The  Mostanzeria  mosque  is  of  the  age  of 
the  Caliphs.  The  Tekieh  is  a  monastery  of 
dervishes  of  the  order  of  the  Bektashi,  which 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of 
early  and  pure  mahomedaa  architecture. — 
(Chemeaf*9  Euphrates.) 

in   the    8th    century.    Hindu    Fbyaicians 
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went  to  Baghdad,  and  practised  at  the 
hospitals.  Two  of  them  named  Manka  and 
Saleb,  were  the  physicisns  of  Harun  ur-Rashid. 
Nine  miles  from  Baghdad  is  the  small  Akarkouf, 
the  ground  around  the  .ruined  pile  called  by  the 
Arabs  Tall  Namrud,  and  by  the  Turks  Namrud 
Tapass).  Both  these  terms  mean  the  hill,  not 
the  tower,  of  Nimrod  and  the  term  Akarkonf 
or  Agargouf  given  by  the  Arabs,  is  intended  to 
signify  the  ground  only,  around  it.  It  is  about 
9  miles  from  Baghdad. — {Layar^B  Nineveh^ 
Yd.  IL  p.  175.) 

Baghdad,  the  capital  of  a  Turkish  Pa* 
shalik  which  extends  in  a  north  west  direction 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Shst-ul-Arab,  to  the 
rocks  of  Merdin,  the  Baghdad  frontier  towarda 
Constantinople.  In  an  east  and  west  line,  it 
stretches  from  the  confines  of  Persia  to  the 
banks  of  the  Khabour,  which  separates  it  from 
the  pashalick  of  Orfa ;  (the  Osrhoene  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  part  of  Mesopotamia  which 
contained  the  Karran  of  Abraham,  and  the 
famous  Edessa  of  the  crusades.)  The  general 
boundaries  of  the  pashalick  of  Baghdad,  may 
be  called  the  Euphrates  and  Arabian  desert  of 
Nedjid  to  the  west  and  south  ;  Kuzistau 
and  the  stretch  of  Zagros  to  the  east ;  the 
pHshalick  of  Diarbekir  or  Hollow  Mesopotami, 
to  the  north-west ;  and  Armenia,  with  the 
Kurdish  territory  of  Julamerick  to  the  north. 
The  whole,  forming  a  kind  of  irregular 
oval  comprehending  ancient  Babylonia,  and 
ali  Assyria  Proper.  That  portion  of  the 
pashalik  which  lies  north-east  of  the  Tigris, 
which  comprised  the  chief  part  of  Assyria,  is 
now  called  Lower  Kurdistan  ;  a  name  not  very 
dissimilar,  as  Major  Rennel  observes,  to  the 
old  Scripture  appellstion  for  Assyria,  f('und  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings  and  in  the  Prophet 
Amos,  both  of  which,  probably,  refer  to  the 
country  east  of  Nineveh  as  the  land  of  Kir. 
The  rest  of  the  pashalick  lies  between  the  widely 
sweeping  currents  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, commands  the  no  less  renowned  boun- 
daries-of  Babylonia,  including  Chaldea,  its  most 
eastern  quarter.  This  insular  country  was  also 
designated  by  the  ancients,  by  the  name  of 
Mesopotamia,  so  denoting  its  situation  between 
two  rivers,  and  modern  times  have  changed  its 
appellation  again  ;  the  Arabians  calling  it  Al 
Jezera,  and  the  Persians  including  it  within  the 
line  of  Irak-i-Arabi. 

During  the  early  trade  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
direct  intercourse  was  for  many  years  main- 
tained with  the  Governors  or  Pashas  of  Turkish 
Arabia  without  much  consideration  of  their  re- 
lation to  Constantinople.  In  tiie  year  1639 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  English  factory  at 
Busiora  subordinate  to  the  factory  at  Gom- 
broon and  protected  by  firmans.  But  the  first 
firman  on  record  is  oue  granted  in  1759^ 
(No.   XL)  by    the  Pasha.     In    1765     it  was 
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proposed  penaaDently  to  appoint  an  Agent 
at  Baghdad,  but  the  proposal  was  disapproved 
by  the.  Court  of  Diraclors.  In  1835  the 
Political  Agent  in  Turkish  Arabia,  who  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  ^Bombay  Government 
was  put  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Su- 
preme Government.  In  1841  consular  powers 
were  oonferred  on  the  Agent  by  Her  Miijesty's 
Government. 

TreoMes,  Engagements  and  Sunntids,  Vol. 
VII.  p.  175.  Farter's  Travels,  Vol  II.  p. 
246,281.  Mignan's  Trqtels.  p,  90, 102.  Bich's 
Kurdistan.  Colonel  Chesney*s  Expedition.  Lay- 
ard's  Nineveh.  Thomas  Frinsep.  Seb  Kasr, 
Kirkook,  Khalifah,  Khalif  Eufa,  Mosul,  Nam- 
rud.     Rawliuson,  Tigris. 

3AGHDADI  TAMAKHU,  Hind.  A  variety 
of  tobacco   from  Baghdad. 

BAGHEL  according  to  Wilson,  in  his 
Glossary  of  Indian  Terras,  are  a  branch  of  the 
Sisodhiya  Bajputs  of  Guzerat,  who  migrated 
eastwards.  Sub-divisions  of  the  tribe,  under 
different  denominations  are  widely  spread 
through  Bundelcund,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Go- 
pur,   Gawnpore     and   Farakhabad. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot  in  his  Sup- 
plemental Glossary,  Baghel.  Hind.  Lit. 
Tigers'  whelps,  are  a  branch  of  the  Solunki  tribe 
of  Kajputs,  who  gi?e  their  name  to  Baghel- 
cund,  also  called  Bewa.  It  lies  to  the 
south  of  Allahabad.  They  were  formerly 
rulers  of  Guzerat  and  some  Solunki  chief- 
tains are  still  there.  Bajah  Kam  Baghei  pro* 
tected  the  wife  of  Hamayun^  Akbar's  mother, 
and  Akbar  gave  the  tribe  much  influence.  There 
are  Baghels  in  a  Bundlecund,  Fuzrukabad,  Alla- 
habad. The  Baghei  chief  of  B«wa  is  a  Ba^^hel. 
He  is  the  descendant  of  the  famous  Sid  Rai  Jyi 
Singh,  the  ruler  of  Anhalwar  Fatten  from  A.  I). 
1094  to  1H5.  Hia  whole  court  was  visited  by 
the  Nubian  geographer  £drisi.  ISdrisi  states 
that  Jyi  Sint^h  was  then  a  buddhist. — Elliot* 

BAGHBLCUND,  a  territory  iu  Central  In- 
dia, whose  princes  are  of  the  Baghei  or  Baghela 
race.  This  terriiory  is  also  known  as  Kewa. 

BAG  HI.  Ar.  Hind.  Pars,  rebellious. 

BAGHLAH.  Arab.  A  ship  of  the 
eastern  seas,  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Bay  of 
Bengal,  from  60  to  300  tons  burthen.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  is  the 
feminine  of  Baghl,  a  mule,  but  is  variously 
written  by  Europeans,  as  Bagla,  Baggalow. 
Wellsted  supposed  it  to  be  from  the  hindi- 
bavala,  the  crane.  Burion*s  FUgrimapet  i.  262. 
WelUted's  Travels,  I.  p.  1 6.  See  Boat. 

BAGH-LUTA,  Benq.  Moonseed.  Cocculus 
acuminatas. 

BAGH-NULA.  Bbng.  Spider-Wort.  Cynotis 
axillaris. 

BAONU.    Hind.    Fopulus  ciliata. 

BAGH-NUKKOSHIM.  Brng.  Lablab  fal- 
catum,  minus. 


B AGHBAM  near  Charikar  about  80  miles 
north  of  Kabul  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Frinsep  to  be 
Alexandria  apud  Caucasum,  in  which  AJexsn- 
der's  army  passed  the  winter  of  330 — 89  B.  C. 
Greco-Bactriau  coins  have  been  found  here  in 
great  profusion. 

BAGHUNA.    Hind.  Rhus  ootinns. 

BAG  H WAN,  a  territory  in  Baluchistan,  held 
by  the  Eltaiz-Zye,  a  branch  of  ihe  Kambarari 
tribe,  related  to  the  Khan  of  Kelat.  See  Kam- 
barari ;  Kelat. 

BAGI.  Can.  Sweet  flag. 

BAGIEETTY,  a  river  near  Flassey  in  Kish- 
nagurh. 

BAGLA  OR  BAGULA.  Sans.  The  ge^ 
nus  Ardea. 

BAGLA.     See  Baghlah.     Boat. 

BAGLAN,  on  the  crest  of  the  western  ghats, 
supposed  to  be  the  original  residence  of  the 
Mahrattas,  who  there,  as  a  mountain  race,  cuUi- 
vated  the  fertile  valleys  or  Mawals.    See  Indis. 

BAGLAST.     Dan.     Ballast. 

BAGLUNG  Chaur,  a  town  in  L.  83 »  14' 
E.  and  L.  28«  24*  N. 

BAGLYE,  a  river  in  Sylhet. 

BAGMUTIKE,  a  river  near  MuUye  :  the 
Little  Bagmuttee  runs  through  Muzuffuraugur. 

BAGNA,  a  river  near  Eaepoor  in  the  Saba-* 
thoo  district. 

BAG-NAK  or  Wag-nak,  amongst  the  Mah- 
rattas, a  weapon  worn  on  the  hand  in  the 
form  of  a  tiger's  daws,  made  of  curved  steel 
blades  set  on  a  bar  with  rings  through  which 
the  fingers  pass,  it  is  atruck  as  if  tearing  with 
claws.  It  was  a  weapon  of  this  kind  with  which 
Sivaji  struck  Afzul  Khan.     See  Bowani. 

BAGON.    FaiLLip-    Balachong. 

BAGOON,  Beng.  Common  Egg-plant, 
Solan um  melon ^ena. 

BAGOOVVAL,  a  town  in  Long.  74«  30' E. 
and  Lat.  32*^  57'  N- 

B  AGO  HAH  a  town  in  Kungpoor  district. 

BAGUAM,  a  town  in  Long.  69?  8'  £.  and 
Lat.  34^  28*  N. 

BAGRENDL    Hind.    Jatropha  curcas. 

BAGRL  Hindi.  According  to  Wilson,  Bagar 
is  the  tract  lying  between  the  S.  W.  borders 
of  Hariana  and  the  Sutlej,  occupied  by  the  Bagri 
tiibe  who  are  regarded  as  Jats.  Bagar  is  also 
a  tract  on  the  S.  W.  of  Malwa  ;  and  a  robber 
race  called  Bagri  have  settled  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Malwa,  Hissar  and  Bbattiansi.  Sir 
U.  Elliot  says  they  were  originally  Rajputs,  novr 
classed  as  Jats.  Some  Bagri  are  professed  robbers. 
— Wilson's  Glossary,    Elliot's  Supplement. 

BAGRI,  low  caste  hindus  of  Central  India, 
professed  robbers  now  settled  in  the  east  of 
Malwa* 

B  AG-8IRA .  HiND.Gryllusmonstrostts.Locust« 

BAGU.    Malay.    Wagu.  Javanese;  6ae« 
mium  gnetum. — Craw/urd's  Vic*,  p,  26. 
I     BAGUL    Fhiuppinb.    Typhoon, 
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BAHA.B. 
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BAGUMPETTA,  la  Long.   77»  50*  E.  and 

BA6UN,  arirttr  near  Singpoor  in  Bands. 

BA6UR,  a  large  tract  ot  country  in  Mai- 
wa.  iti  peoplo  are  called  Bagri.  See  Bagri. 

BAHA,  a  title  applied  to  Sikh  ascetics; 
botb  this  and  Skctk  (king)  were  frequently 
employed  by  the  Sikh  historians  when 
speaking  of  their  founder.  They  even  style  him 
Nanuk  Nariokur,  or  Nanuk  the  Ocnnipreaent. 
—Malcolm.  Macgregor^B  HiUQty  qfiki  Sikhi^ 
V<^.  I  p.  48. 

BAUA,  a  water«course  nstural  or  artificial. 
It  is  from  Bahna,  Himi.  to  flow. 

BAHADUR.  Fees.  The  seventh  title 
amongst  Indian  mahomedans  and  hindus,  and 
geDenlly  given  along  with  other  titles,  as  Mota- 
mid-nd-Dowlah,  .  Bahadur;  Madai-uI-Umra, 
Babadar  ;  Sir  Salar  Jung»  Bahadur. 

BAHADUR  KHETL,  in  Afghanistan,  to  the 
eatt  of  the  Joorduk  Pass.  There,  also  at  Khar- 
rah  and  Lutumur,  are  the  three  Trans- Indus 
nuoes.    See  Khyber.     Waziri. 

BAHADUR  SHAH,  Emperor  of  Defali.  His 
same  was  Maazzam,  he  was  son  of  Anrungzebe. 
After  having  defeated  and  slain  his  brother 
Aiim  in  a  battle  near  Agra,  on  the  demise  of 
his  father,  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  died  at 
lahore  in  1712,  aged  72,  after  a  reii^n  of  5 
Tears,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferokh-sir 
who  tortured  to  death  the  Sikh  guru  Banda,  a 
bpagi  ascetic,  successor  of  Guru  Oovind. 

BAH,  A-MISRy  a  narigable  branch  from  the 
Karan  river,  that  parts  from  it  7i  miles  from 
Mahamerah,  and  runs  31  miles  8.  E.  to  the 
P^ian  golf.  See  Baha  ;  Khuzistan. 

BAHAN.  Pashtii.  Fopulus  Euphratica ; 
laphrates  poplar. 

BAHAN  BANJAR,  land  allowed  to  lie  fal- 
kw:  fallow  land. 

BAUAN6I,  OB  BHANGI,  in  peninsular  In- 
^  a  postal  term  for  the  heavier  book  and 
ptradpoet. 

BAHAR,  in  Long.  d5<»  32'  E.  and  Lai.  25<> 
ir  N.  The  chief  town  of  the  province-  of  Bahar. 

BAHAR  OB  BEHAR,  one  of  the  ancient 
Mtorial  divisions  of  India.  It  is  traversed  by 
tk  Ganges,  and  now  embraces  the  revenue 
tenets  of  Bahar,  Bhaugelpoor,  Durmmpoor, 
Kioighur,  Shahabad,  Monghyr,  Saran,  Tirhoot 
ttdFatna,  an  area  of  5,694  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  2,500,000.  it  is  now  a  part  of  the 
wigal  Presidency,  extending  to  the  N.  W.  of 
bengal,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Vindhya 
VMotainsy  from  the  borders  of  Bundelkband  or 
i^  Rewah  and  MalWah  to  the  Gangctic 
PWi.  It  includes  the  districts  of  Palawan  and 
^uigarh,  as  well  aa  the  lower  half  of  the  valley 
^the  Son,  and  ia  separated  from  Orissa  by  the 
ftesbed  of  the  Yindhya  chain.  The  climate 
UttBilir  to  that  of  Oiiaaa«  It  is  separated  from 
^  province  of  Bengal^by  the  Bajmahal  hills. 


Bahar  ia  watered  by  the  Ganges,  the 
Gandak  and  the  Sone  rivers  and  is  traversed  by 
the  Rajmahal  hills,  which  run  in  a  north  easter- 
ly direction  towards  the  Ganges.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Hindus  assert  it  to  be 
from  Vihara,  a  monastery,  hut  Professor  'Wilson 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Bhar  race 
who  are  distributed  through  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  Kol  race  also  extend  into  Bahar. 
— WilsoH*9  Qhseary.     See  Topes,  Vibara. 

BAHA  K A,  ALSO  BALHARA,  an  ancient 
hindu  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Guzerat  and  Surat 
(Saurashtra).  The  capital  was  Balabhipura,  and 
the  dynasty  was  named  Sahara,  Balabhi  and 
Bala  Rai.  Balabhipura  was  destroyed  by  the 
Parthiane  in  A.  D.  524.     See  Saurashtra. 

BAH  ABLOO,  one  of  the  seven  Turkish  tribes 
that  supported  Shah  Ismael,  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Saffavean  kings  of  Persisi  about  A.  D.  1500. 
They  wear  the  red  cap,  and  are  part  of  the 
Kezzilbash.    See  Kajar,    Kazzilbash. 

BAHARPOOB,  a  town  in  the  Hooghly  dis- 
triot  of  Bengal* 

BAHaDkRPOOR,  a  town  in  Long.  87» 
52'  E.  and  Iiat.  24<>  24*  N. 

BAHADERPOORAH,  in  Long.  75^  53'  E. 
andLat.  21«43'N. 

BAHAWULPUR,  a  mahomedan  territory 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  river  Indns,  north  of 
Saurashtra.  The  reigning  family  can,  it  ia  said, 
trace  their  descent  to  the  great  caliphs  of 
Bagdad,  including  '^  Haroun-al-Rashid."  But 
such  genealogies  are  always  doubtful*  The 
reigning  chief  at  Bahawalpur  according  to  Mr. 
Masson  is  of  a  Jet  family,  called  Daoudpntra, 
or  the  sons  of  David.  They  formerly  lived 
about  Shikarpur,  but  becoming  numerous,  and 
perhaps  refractory,  they  were  expelled;  and 
crossing  the  Indus,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
country,  where  they  established  separate  andi 
independent  ohiefships.  Many  of  their  leaders 
Ouilt  towns,  to  which  they  gave  their  respect 
tive  names ;  hence  Bahawalpur,  the  town  of 
Bahawal;  Ahmedpur,  the  tonn  of  Ahmed  ; 
Faislpur,  the  town  of  Pazil  ;  Sabzul  Kot,  thn 
kot  or  fort  of  Sabzal  ;  &c.,  &c.,  Bahawalpur 
is  seated  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert.  The  town 
is  built  a  few  aailes  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
Gharra  river  and  the  tranaltion  from  a  land 
of  sterility  and  solitude  to  one  of  fertilitv  and 
abundance  is  very  striking  io  thb  traveller  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  east.  The  Bahawalpur 
territory  is  bounded  on  tiie  north  by  the 
provinces  of  Multan,  Mankirah,  and  Liyai 
To  the  south  it  has  the  great  desert,  separating 
it  from  Jessalmir.  On  the  east  it  touches  to 
the  north  on  the  lands  of  the  Sikh  chief  of 
Patiala^  and  mora  directly  east,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Rajput  principality  of  Bikkanir^  W^t«> 
ward  it  is  defined  by  the  river  Indos^  which 
divides  it  from  Mittan  Kote,  and  a  slip  of  ter- 
ritory dependent  on  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  ;  and 
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lower  down,  from  Harrand  and  Dajtl,  provinces 
oftheBrahai  Khan  of  Kelat. 

Bahawaipnr  is  remarkable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  longees,  or  silken  girdles,  and  turbans. 
The  inhabitants  of  this,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  on  the  west  and  north,  are  priDcipally 
Jut  and  Beloch,  who  profess  the  mahomedan 
religion.  There  are  many  opulent  and  commer^ 
Dial  towns  in  the  Bahawalpur  dominions. 
Amongst  the  first  class  towns,  may  be  reckoned 
Beha  walpur  (the  capital,)Barra,  or(Qreat )  Ahmed- 
pur,  Uch,  Khanpur,  &c.  Amongst  the  second 
class,  Ghuta,  (or  little)  Ahmedpur,  Allahabad, 
Gngnjar  Walla,  Channi  Ehandi  Got,  Ghazipur, 
Kinjer,  Pnlarah,  Murut,  Mos  Ghar,  Gudiana, 
&c.  Bahawalpur  is  seated  about  two  miles 
from  the  river  Garrah.  Barra  Ahmedpur  from 
having  been  merely  a  cantonment  has  become 
an  extensive  and  commercial  town,  as  well  as 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Khan. 

Uch  is,  perhaps,  the  more  ancient  of  the 
towns  in  the  country*  The  name  is  borne  by 
two  towns  contiguous  to  each  other.  One  of 
them,  Pir-ka  Uch,  was  bestowed  on  Fir  Nassir- 
ud-din,  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Khan.  Khan* 
pur  is  forty  cosses  from  Bana  Ahmedpur.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  country  amazirigly  fertile, 
and  is  a  depot  for  indigo,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain.  Chuta  Ahmedpur  is  a  fair-sized  town, 
with  good  bazaar,  and  surrounded  with  mud 
walls.  Gujugar  Walla,  Channi  Khandi-Got, 
Ghazipur,  and  Kinjer,  are  all  small,  but  com- 
mercial towns,  dealing  principally  in  grain,  the 
produce  of  Uie  country.  Pularah,  on  the 
frontier  of  Bikkanir,  has  a  good  bazaar.  Gudiana 
a  frontier  town.  Morut  has  a  trade  in 
grain,  but  is  of  little  importance  as  to  its  posi- 
tion. :  Moz  Ghar  is  not  so  large  a  town  as 
ICurut,  but  its  contiguous  fortress  is  a  lofty 
structure,  built  of  kiln«burnt  bricks.  The  chief 
fortress  of  the  state  is  Durawal,  equi-distant 
from  Ahmedpur  and  Bahawalpur,  or  eighteen 
eoss  form  eaeh.-— jEJ^Aim^m's  Kimgdom  qf 
Ccmbuly  VoL  i.  jp.  36.  Mamm^i  Jaum^t^  Vol.  i- 
p.  17  to  26.    See  Saurashtra.     Bhawul-pur. 

BAHDINAN,  tribe  in  Kurdistan,  along  with 
the  Sekkir,  Nur-ud-£n,  Shioki,  Gellati,  Bulbasi, 
Jass  and  Mikri,  are  nnder  the  prince  of  Ama^ 
diyah  and  Bowanduz,  and  number  4,00,000 
SQwds.     See  Kurdistan. 

BAHL  Hind.  A  ledger,  ordinarily  pronounc- 
ed Bhy. 

BAHIKA,  a  tribe  occupying  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Indus  near  Attok,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  and  Chandrngupta.  See  Kabul : 
Chandragupta,  The  Bahika  were  one  of  the 
republican  races  known  as  the  Arashtra  (Sans.) 
or  the  kingless,  the  republican  defenders  of 
Sangala  or  Sakala.  They  are  the  Adraistse  of 
Arrian,  who  places  them  on  the  Ravi.  They 
Were  known  by  the  several  names  of  Bahika> 
Jar tikka  and  Takka,  from  which  last  is  the 


name  of  their  old  capita]  of  Taxila  or  Tal 
sila  as  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  people 
exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Paok. 
Hills,  and  their  alphabetical  characters  under  thi 
name  of  Takri  orTakni  are  now  used  by  all  Hi 
hindus  of  Kashmir,  and  the  northern  nionntniM 
from  Simla  and  Sabathoo  to  Kabul  and  Bami^ 
— BJUoL    See  Chandragupta.     Kabul. 

BAHIRA.  Sans.  Terminalia  belierica.   Bd. 
leric  myrobolan,  the  fruit,  is   very  astringent 
considered  cooling,  and  given  in  hemaU 
much  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  mesalihs ;  is 
mon  in  all  bazaars  ;  and  sells  at  eight  seen 
one  rupee. — Qen,  Med,  Top.  of  Jjmere,p,  IJ 

BAHIR-VASI,  Hind.     A  hindn  of 
avocations  who  resides  outside  (bahir)  the 

BAHLIH,   a  mahomedan   tribe  in  Di 
and  Meernt.     Some  of  the  banjara  of 
cund,   take    the  name  of    Bahlim. — Wi 
Glossary.     A  mahomedan  tribe   near  M( 
also  Banjara  tribes  of  Rohilcund,  also  a 
of  thugs. — Mliot' 

BAH-MAH-THOA.  Bubm.  A  usefal 
her  of  Tavoy. 

BAHMAN,  the  mahomedan  pronuncii 
of  brahman.     See  Brahman. 

BAHMAN,  afterwards  named  Ardeshir 
the    son    of  Isfendiyar,   the  brazen-bodied, 
prince  of  great  renown   in  Penian  annali 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  heroes  in 
Shah  Namah. 

BAH  MANX,  a  dynasty  of  mahomedan 
reigns  who  ruled  in  Beder,  in  the  Dekhan- 
held  the  country  towards  Gulburga,  in 
south-west  and  part  of  Telingana  in  the 
The  first  of  the  dynasty  was  Ala-ud  din  Hoairii 
Gangawi,  Bahmani.  When  the  Brahmani  ht^] 
dom  of  the  Dekban  became  dismembered  ilj^ 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  into  theii|| 
states  of  Bejapore,  Ahmednuggur,  Berar,  Qol*! 
conda,  and  Beder  ;  these,  for  150  years,  ooay 
tinned  incessantly  at  war  and  ruined  the  oeatosi 
of  the  Dekhan  so  that  it  is  still  with  few  ioluli^ 
tants.  The  Kutub  Shahi  dynasty  of  GoIood4| 
or  Hyderabad  commenced  about  A.  D.  1530Q 
See  Hyderabad.  i 

BAHMAN  SAFA.ID,  BAHMAN  SUBKH,^ 
Hind.    Centaurea  behmen. 

BAHOLI  OR  BHAW ALL  Hind-  Land  abo# 
the  village  homestead  in  Kangra,  &c. 
BAHOB  in  Kangra,  a  kind  of  ropk. 

BAHR.  Arab.  Pers.  The  ocean,  a  tea,  a 
great  river,  as  Bahr-ul-Temen,  Babr^ali-Abiai 
the  white  Nile  ;  Bahr-uNAzrek,  the  blue  aiJj 
Bahr-ul-Aswad,  the  Black  Nile,  Bahr-ali-K«l*i 
zum,  the  Bed  Bea^  Bahr^i-^OmaB,  the  Aiabitti 
sea-  I 

B  AHRAM,  the  nan^e  of  fivo  of  the  SaiasiiM . 
kings  of  Persia,   whom  'the  Bomaas  atjM 
Varanes  and  Varaaus* 
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oessively  to  the  Wahabeee,  to  Turkey  and  to 
Peraia,  aad  aow  in  indepeDdence.  It  furnishes 
the  best  dates  of  all  the  land  of  Oman.  In 
1820,  after  the  capture  of  Ras^ool-khyma  by  the 
expedition  sent  against  the  piratical  tribes  in 
the  Gulf,  the  two  chiefs,  Abdoolla  bin  Ahmed 
and  Suleiman  bin  Ahmed,  who  then  ruled 
Bahrein  conjointly,  signed  a  preliminary  engage* 
ment  not  to  permit  in  Bahrein  the  sale  of  pro- 
perty procured  by  plunder  and  piracy,  and  to 
restore  all  Indian  prisoners  then  in  their  posses- 
sion. They  also  subscribed  a  general  treaty  for 
the  pacification  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Chiefs 
of  Bahrein  were  parties  to  the  engagement  in 
1847  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. — 
bdiarhiitor^IsVurinVthraVan^^^  ifeswtr,  p.  17.   E^t- 

bg  Vicramaditya,  during  which  foreign  tribes    omrgh.     WelUUd :    Jitchuon  9  TreaUtt,      See 
trie  pouring  into  India  from  the  north.  Doubt-    l^horfaken. 


274  5th 

styled  Began  Shah. 
291  the  eth  king. 
389  styled  Kerman 

Shah. 
420  styled  Bahram 
Gour. 
In  the  reign  of  Bahram  Gour  the  famous  im- 
porter Mani,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Manichaeans, 
made  his  appearance,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
tJM  kinK.    Bahram  Gour,  was  famous  for  his 
liberiy,  gallantry,   and  love  ot  the  chase.  Ac- 
cordiDg  to  Colonel  Tod  the  darkest  period  of 


lest  many  of  the  Rajput  tribes  entered  India  from 
the  north-west  regions  about  this  period.  Gk>r. 
Pen.  and  Gardha.  Hindi,  mean  the  *  wild  ass,' 
and  Babram  was  surnamedGor  from  his  partiali- 
ty to  buntiofT  that  animal.  Various  authorities 
state  that  Bahram  Gor  waa  in  India  in  the 
ifib  century,  and  left  progeny  by  a  princess  of 
lanonj.  A  paasage  io  an  ancient  Jain  M.  8.» 
iDdicatea  that  in  '<  S.  523,  Raja  Gardha-bhela» 
of  Gaoooscha^  or  Sooiyavansa,  ruled  in  Bala^ 
Vttpoofa."  It  has  been  surmised  that  Gardha- 
bbeia  was  the  son  of  Byramgor,  a  son  of  whom 
it  stated  to  have  obtained  dominion  at  Putnn. 
-ro(fi  Bc^'ailkan.  Vol.  i,  p.  282.  See  Af- 
gbmstan ;  Sassanian  Kings  ;  Valerian. 

fiAHRAM,  general  and  regent  during  the 
noority  of  Akbar.  He  was  displaced  by  Ak- 
W,  against  whom  he  revolted,  waa  ddfeated 
^  pardoned. 

BAHRAM  SHAH,  an  emperor  of  Delhi,  who 
^spoied  his  sister  Radhia,  and  reigned  for  two 
^  at  Delhi,  being  then  killed  in  a  revolt. 

BAHREIN,  the  name  of  two  islands  in  the 
hniaa  Gulf. 

BAHREIN,  also  called  Awal  Island  on  the 
Aiabiaa  shore,  ia  one  of  the  finest  in  the  gulf.  It 
a  covered  with  villages  and  date-gardens;  and 
^  tbe  town  and  fort  of  Medina,  with  about 
ogbt  or  nine  hundred  houses.  Bahrein,  ex- 
teoda  from  Lat.  26^  14'  to  25»  46^'  N.  and 
tteopies  a  central  position  in  the  Gnlf  of  Bah- 
1^,  it  is  about  80  miles  in  circumference,  27 
^  long  and  10  broad,  with  a  mahomedan 
PopnlatioQ  of  about  70,000.  Its  pearl  fishery 
^ploys  about  4,500  vessels  and  boats.  Owing 
^  the  riehness  of  its  pearl  fisheries,  Bahrein 
^  long  a  field  of  contention  between  the  differ- 
^p<>wers  that  towards  the  end  of  last  century 
itiofe  for  supremacy  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
Ikeyear  1799,  after  having  ofien  changed^maa- 
^  it  was  conquered  by  theUttoobee  tribe,  by 
*^  it  has  ever  since  been  held  under  allegi- 
^  St  one  time  to  Muscat  and  afterwards  suc- 


BAH'RWATTIAH,  (bahV,  out  and  wat  a 
road).  This  term  is  applied  to  Kattyawar 
Rajpoota  who  on  some  quarrel  with  their  land- 
lord quit  their  villages,  which  thus  lie  waste, 
and  occupy  the  neighbouring  fastnesses  from 
whence  they  make  inroads  until  hunted  down, 
or  a  compromise  or  settlement  ocour.  See 
India, 

BAHU,  a  land  measure  in  Java,  equal  to  71 
acres. — Simmomii. 

BAUU.  Hind.    The  arm. 

BAHU-DAKA,  a  hindu  ascetic  mendicant,  a 
SanyasL  Wilson  derives  the  term  from  bahu, 
many  and  udah  a  water,  as  such  mendicants  beg 
from  every  house. — fFi^son.  See  Paramahansa. 

BAHUEA.   BsNG.    Terminalia  bellerica.— 

BAI,  BAEB,  BYE,  BHYE  Mahiu  A  lady, 
a  mistiess,  a  respeetful  address  for  a  woman* 
In  Bengal,  a  dancing  girl,  a  prostitute. 

BAIA,  Ab.  BAI,  Ab.  A  sale,  Bai-namah,  a 
of  sale.     Baina  Earnest  money. 

BAIBARANG.  Hind.  Myrsine  Afrioana. 

BAIBABANG— KATAL  Hind.  Melissa  or 
Nepeta. 

BAIBGA  P  A  tree  of  Akyab,  plentiful  in 
the  Sandoway  district.  Used  for  firewood.— 
CkL  Cat.  Ek.  1862. 

BAIB-YAH.    Bubm.    Gonocarpus  robusta. 

BAID,  or  Bed,  herbalists,  who  search  for 
and  sell  medicines.  They  are  often  quoted 
as  authorities  for  the  properties  of  plants, 
but  they  are  poor  and  iUiteratep  often  beggars, 
Th^  are  a  oaste  or  a  race.  A  considerable 
number  oconpy  the  Hyderabad  country  near 
the  Bheemsh.    See  Yed. 

BAID.  Hind.  Populus  alba. 

BAIDEBA.  Can  P  The  people  or  tribe 
from  whom  the  term  Pindara  was  obtained,  and 
many  of  whom  are  occupied  as  carriers  on  bul- 
locks.  In  the  many  cultivated  spots  throughout 
the  hills  which  extend  northwards  from  Kapala- 
durga,     Tippoo    settled    many     Baidara    or 
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hunfen  who  received  *12''pagoda8  8  iyear,  and 
served  as  £  irregular  troops  when  required. 
They  were  excellent  marksmaDi  and  in  foSiowing 
the  armies  spared  neither  life  nor  property. 
These  men  were  the  chief  inatruments  of  Hyder 
and  his  son  in  the  depredationa  of  the  Carna- 
tio.  There  are  two  Baidar  principalities  in  the 
Dekfian,  one  at  Zorapore  (or  Baider  Zorapo6r^ 
and  one  at  GhuT-<huntah.  The  meh  are  tail 
and  good  looking  fond  of  sport.  They  eat  the 
wild  hog  and  when  I  passed  through  were 
urgetit  for  to  join  them  in  hunting  it.'--' 
Buchanan's  Mysoret  p.  179. 

BAIDWANA,  descendants  of  the  Chowhonb 
or  Pramara  Bajpoot,  who  embraced  mdhome- 
danism.    See  Chowhone. 

BAIES  DE  6ENIETEE.  Fa.  Juniper 
Berries. 

BAIOAR.  Hind.  In  the  south  of  ladidi,  per- 
sons compelled  to  give  their  labour  as  porters 
or  for  public  works.  It  is  the  compulsory  or 
statute  labour  of  Britain. 

BAI6AK.  Wilson  says  that  Baigar  is  a 
name  of  the  Eharwar  tribe,  but  this  term 
is  not  known  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Kharwar 
are  dyers  with  the  red  dye  from  the  Morinda 
ambellata. 

BAIKAR.  Hind.  OU  from  Prinsepia  utilis; 

BAIKAL  Lake  in  Mongolia  is  an  expansion 
of  the  Angara  river.     Its  length  is  nearly  400 
miles  (according  to  Bell  300  miles)  with  45 
miles  of  average  breadth  froib  north  to  south. 
Jt  has  steam  boats  plyinv:  on  it.     Its  seal  and 
sturgeon  fisheries  are  valuable,  and  the  oil  of 
the  fish  called  the  golomynka,    the  Calliotiy- 
mtts  Baicalensis  is  valuable.  Mountains  encom- 
pass  the  lake  entirely.    The  river  Selinguo  (ails 
into  it  from  the  south*west  and   here  the  lak6 
is  about   50  miles  broad  ;  the  Paeur^ku-simo 
from    the    south-east,    and    the    Gong-ko-la 
(Upper  Angura)from  the  north-east.     Towards 
the  north-eastern  end  of  the  lake  is  an  istknd 
called   0-leao-han   (Olchon)  about  50  lee  in 
breadth,  and  200  hundred  or  more  in  length. 
This  island  is  frequented  by  50  or  more    of 
the   families   of  the    wandering   tribes  Of  the 
Mongols  and  thO  Pu-la-te   (Buraty   of  Bell), 
and  t  hey  brinff  hither  with  them  their  horles. 
B&ikal  lake  is  1,7 1 5  feet  abovD  the  level  of  the 
tea,  Seliiighinsk,  1,779  feet,  and  Kiakhta  3,400 
feet :  consequently  higher  thSn  all  the  t6Wn4 
of  the  Harzand  the  Si^iSs  AlpS.  ''  The  Baikal  has 
many  and  vinious  kinds  of  excbll^iit  fish,  par* 
ticttlarly  sturgeon,,  and  a  fish  called  omully,  in 
shape  and  taste  resemblinga  hferHng,but  broader 
and  larger.     The  omully  coibe  in  vast  ihbals 
from   the   Baykal,   in   Autumn,  up  the  river 
Selingbe  to  spawn,  after  which  they  return  to 
the  lake  so  weak  that  many  of  them  are  car- 
ried dow^  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
During  tbe    progress  of  the  omully  vp  the 


river,  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages 
assemble  with  tlieir  nets,  and  catch  as  many 
of  them  as  they  please.  On  this  occasion  the 
poor  take  what  they  can  use,  and  the  rest  are 
left  upon  the  banks.  These  fishes  advance  up 
the  river  about  10  miles  a  day.  On  their  first 
appearance,  the  report  is  soon  spread  over  the 
country,  and,  in  two  or  three  hours,  the  people 
catch  as  many  as  they  need  either  for  present 
use  or  winter  provisions.  This  fish  is  very 
a(>reeable  food  either  fresh  or  salted.  They  are 
observed  to  be  much  better  and  fatter  the 
nearer  they  are  caught  to  the  tca.-^  Staunion^s 
I^arraiive,  p.  45-58,  Timbaw8kt/*8  Jowrneji  to 
Peki/iy  /,  17-18.  See  Bouriat ;  Mongol ;  Koullc 
Kouren. 

BAIKl£:,  Dr.  Bobert  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Madras  army,  who  wrote  observations  on  the 
Neilgherry  Hills  in  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  Vol.  IV. 
p.  338,  and  Notes  on  the  climate  of  Coorg* 
Ibid  1836,  Vol.lv.  part  2.  p.  838.— Dr. 
Buufs  Catalogue. 

BAIKUNTH,  the  heaven  of  Vishnu. 

BAIL  KAMfiAH,  the  Canarese  name  of  the 
Taremuk  or  wandering  blacksmith.  They 
watdhr  about  the  Mahratta  country.  Wilaon 
writes  the  name  Bailu  kanomar,  Kar« 

BAILUCU,  a  river  near  Ghota  Bewuliah  in 
Godeypoor. 

BAINA.     Sans.  Andropogon  maricatum. 

BAINOAN.  Hind.  Solanum  melongena, 
Eirg  plant. 

BAINGANI  BANG.  Hind.  A  dull  pur- 
ple coior>  like  that  of  the  rind  of  the  baingan 
fruit 

BAINGAN  TAIIAKU.  Hind,  a  variety 
of  tobaci^o. 

BAIO-JENTI.  BsNOi  Sesbania  ^gyptiaca. 
Pki18« 

BAIRAGI.  Hind,  A  hindu  ascetic  mendicant. 
Sad  Byragi^  Viragi. 

BA1RA6ULLEE,  a  Kafir  tribe  in  Kafiris- 
tan. 

BAIRATH,  a  town  between  Delhi  and  Jeyr 
pur  near  Bhabra. 

BAIHIS,  a  river  that  issues  from  the  Oodi«^ 
Sagur  lake  of  Bajputanah  and  passes  within  a, 
mile  of  Chitore.  There  are  two  gmnd  reser- 
voirs within  SIX  miles  of  each  other,  the 
Pitehola,*  or  internal  lake,  having  an  elevation 
of  eighty  feet  above  the  external  one,  the 
Oodi-Sagur,  whose  outlet  forms  the  Bairis. 
The  P&shola  may  be  called  the  parent  of  the 
other,  although  it  is  partly  fed  by  the  minoc 
lake  at  the  villa  of  Suhailea-ka-bari.  Both 
are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  milea  in  circum- 
ference, in  some  places  thirty-five  feet  deep, 
and  being  fed  by  the  perennicd  streams  fron 
the  AravalH,  they  eontain  a  constant  aupply  cri 
water.  From  the  external  lake  to  Ohitoie 
the  fall  is  so  slight  that  few  locks   would  b< 
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BAIZAH. 

rfqoired  ;  ind  the  soil  being  a  yielding  one 
throughout,  ihe  expense  of  the  underUking 
jioald  be  moderate. — To^t  E^fatikan,  Vol.  Jl, 

BAIRITfi.  61N6H.  A  dnrsble  wood  of 
Gejlon,  weighing  &71b.  10  os.  per  enbio  foot,  and 
luting  10  to  30  years.  The  tree  is  found 
ikuAj  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  in  the 
nortbera  and  western  provinces  of  Ceylon^ 
«nd  its  timber  is  used  for  anohors  and  in  house- 
bail(ltD2.— ifr.  Adrian  Mendis* 

BAIS,  according  to  Professor  Wilson,  a 
numerous  tribe  of  Rajputs,  in  Ondh,  and  at  Bais- 
nit  in  the  N. W.  Province's  who  give  their  name 
to  I  district.  They  assert  that  they  canoe  from 
MtfljiPaithnn  in  the  Dekkhan,  and  that  they  are 
dttoendants  of  Ring  Salivahana  (A.  D.  78  )  They 
uv  included  amongst  the  M  Boyal  races. — Wil- 
Wf  Glouaty, 

fiAlS.  Hind.  A  species  of  Saliz  or  willow. 

BAIS.  Hind.  A  verbal  alteration  from 
^sis,  or  Veitya,    the  third  order  of  the  hindus. 

The  bankerst  merchants  and  shop-keepers 
bown  8s  Marwari,  call  themselves  Bais  or  Vais. 
tiee  Vfsjra. 

BAISA  Bol..    See  B0I. 

MISAKH,  amongjBt  Hindoos  t^e  first  of 
tlieir  lam-solar  months,  April  and  May.  On  the 
fint  baisakh,  la  a  holydnyy  in  which  hin- 
<iuB  bathe  as  a  relif^ious  ceremonial,  in  rivers, 
^*\b,  at  Hardwar,  in  .the  Qanges  or  other  holy 
lirere. 

BAISHNAVA.  See  Vwshnava, 

BAISHEE.    Bbmo.  Willow  tree.  Salix  Baby- 

bsica. 

BAISLEE.    A  river  near  Bijowlee  in  ,6wa- 

Sor. 

BAIT-  Akab.  a  house,  Bait-Ullah,  the 
lH)«9eof6od,  Mekka,  Bait-ul-makaddas,  the 
Holj  house,  Jerusalem. 

"BAIT."  Ar.  Hind,  Pees.  A  couplet  in 
tW  Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindustani  poetry  of 
tiie  mahomedans  but  the  poets  of  ,Sind  apply 
tbe  word  to  their  peculiar  triplets.  The  war 
^  or  that  sun^  in  battle  like  the  Arabic 
^a  is  called  "  Uhair"  in  Sind,  and  was  per- 
^amed  by  the  Mirasi,  or  bard,  who  accompanies 
tb  chief,  during  the  combat.— jB»r<o«*#  Sind, 
I S86. 

BAITAEA.     San9.  Dry  Ginger. 

BilTOOL,  a  district  in  Central  India,  near 
fc  Bouroe  of  the  Taptee  river. 

BAII.UL-FAKIH,  an  inland  town  of  the 
'strict  of  Tehama,  a  province  of  Yemen.  The 
*<ttiof  Arabia,  from  which  the  oo&e  tree  was 
•"^B  to  Bourbon* 

BaIZ,  Ar«  White,  a  mark  or  signature  by  a 
^storj  mahomedan,  generally  thefirtt  part  of 
■«  Anbic  letter  wad. 

BAIZAH,  also  Baidah,  Akab.  An  egg  : 
tts,  owing  to  the  shape,  the  testis. 


BAJRA. 

BAIZA-BAI  W88  born  towsrds  the  close  of 
the  18th  century.  Her  father  was  Shirzi  Bao, 
Ghatgay,  a  Mahratta  leader  and  minister  of  great 
notoriety,  and  her  brother  was  Hindoo  £ao.  She 
was  married  to  Dowlut  BaoScindiah  wiih  great 
pomp,  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  disposi- 
tion and  masculine  temper,  and  when  her  bushnnd 
died  childless  in  1837,  she  sssumed  sovereign 
power.  Afterwards  she  adopted  Mugut  fiao,  a 
relative  of  her  husband,  and  acted  as  Regent  till 
Mugut  Bao  came  of  age,  .when,  weary  of  re- 
straint, he  sought  British  protection,  and  he  was 
placed  on  the  Musnud  in  A.  D.  1838.  On  this, 
BaizR  Bai  retirerl  to  Agra,  then  to  Furruckabad, 
«nd   subsequently   to  her  Jagbire  in  the  pek- 

hazi. 

BAIZAWI,  author  of  the  Nizarn-ut-tuarikh,  a 
general  history  of  the  Qhaznavides. 

BAIZ.I-MUR(^H.  Pers.  Fowl's  egg. 
B  AJA.  H-  Musical,  Baja  bajantri,  musical  in- 
struments. 

BAJAGBIUA.  See  Buddha.  Sakya  muni. 
BAJAHTKI  KORAWA,  a  branch  of  the  Ko- 
rawa  tribe,  who  are  usually  the  village  musi- 
cians, from  Baja  music  They  are  the  Bajantri 
or  Gaon  Korawa  or  Souai  Kola  warn.  See  Ko- 
rawa,     India. 

BAJA8WA.  According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the 
three  great  brenohes  of  the  Indu  (Lunar) 
Aswa  bore  the  epithet  of  Mida  (pronouoc-* 
ed  Mede),  viz.,Poora«mede,  Uja-mede,  and 
Deomede,  and  he  supposes  these  to  be  the 
Aswa  invaders  of  Assyria  and  Media,  the  sons 
of  Bajaswa,  expressly  stated  to  have  multiplied 
in  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  emigrating 
from  their  paternal  seats  in  Pancbalica. — Tod^9 
Majasthan,  Pol,  L  p.  58« 

BAJAWAR,  also  Bajor,  a  mountain  district, 
in  Central  Asia,  south  oif  Kafiristan-  See  India  } 
Kafir  \  Khyber. 

BAJAZET  OR  BAYAZID  AN8AB.I,  the 
founder  of  the  Roshanai  sect  of  mnhomedans : 
called  by  the  opposite  sects  Pir-Tarik  or  the 
saint  of  darkness 

BYAZED  OS  BAJAZET,  a  rocky  fortress  on 
the  N.  W.  frontier  of  Pefsia- 

BAJI  BAO,  the  name  of  two  Peshwa  or 
first  officers  of  the  Mahratta  sovereignty 
of  Poonah  and  Satarah.  Balaji  Baji  Bao, 
who  succeeded  his  father  after  the  battle  of 
Paniputl740,  where  the  Mahrattas  were  defeat- 
ed by  Ahmed  Shah,  Abdallah,  and  the  second 
Baji  Rao,  who  in  1818  surrendered  to  the 
British  after  the  battle  of  Ashtee  near  Poonah, 
The  Peshwas  had  usurped  sovereign  power.  Sea 
Mahratta.  Sevaji.   Peshwa. 

BAJPAI,  H.  Yajpoyi.  S.,  a  branch  of  the 
Kanouj  braijmans. 

BAJRA.  Hind.  A  large  boat  in  use  for  tra- 
velling on  the  Ganges,  Cfdled  budgerow  by  the 
British'  See  Boat. 
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RAJir. 


BAKHRA. 


BAJRA,  ALSO  BAJBL  Sansc.  A  weapon, 
a  thunderbolt. 

BAJBA.  HiVTD.  Pencillaria  apicata.  Thia  very 
common  grain  in  India  ia  not  ao  heating  aa 
Jawari  or  Holcua  aorghum,  it  is  made  into 
cakes  or  porridge.  Sown  in  fields  at  the 
commencement  of  the  raina. 

BAJBA.NGA,  a  name  of  Bhairava,  it  means 
a  thnnder-bolt  frame  from  Bajra,  a  thunder  bolt 
and  an^a  the  body.     8ee  Bhairava.  Bairava* 

BAJRL  Hind.  In  the  Panjab.  A  sort 
of  gravel  of  disintegrated  rock  used  also  when 
ground  up  in  forming  plaetera  and  stucco.  Qu. 
Is  it  kaolin  or  decayed  felspar  ? 

BAJU.     A  maritime  people  in   the  Arra 
Islands,   who  venture  far  to  sea.    Many  of  the 
'Baju  remain  throughout  the  year  near  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Macassar,  on  the  south  end  of  Ce- 
lebes, where  they  are  found  very  useful  in  carry- 
ing despatches.    They  are  chiefly  employed  by 
the  Chinese  in  fishing  for  trepang,  or  sea-slug, 
and  according  to  the  policy  invariably  adopted 
by  the  latter  in  their  dealinga  with  the  natives, 
are    generally  involved  in  debt,  from  which 
extrication  ia  nearly   hopeless.     The  demand 
against  each  boat  or  family  uaually  averages 
about  four  hundred  guilders  (twenty- five  pounds 
sterling)  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  no 
instance  ia  on  record  of  their  ever  having  ab- 
aconded  to  avoid  the  payment  of  their  debts. — 
JEarlj  p,  385.  The  Bajn  are  commonly  called  Sea- 
Gipsies.     They  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  east  coast 
of  Borneo,  and  the  west  coast  of  Celebea.   Tbey 
are  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Johore, 
in  the  Malayan   peninsula,  the  inhabitants  of 
which   they    much  resemble  in  featured  and 
habits.     Many  of  them  are  settled  in  permanent 
villages  on  the  east  ooast  of  Borneo,   but  the 
greater  number  live  in  their  boats,  which  are 
from  five  to  ten  tons  burden,  during  the  whole 
year,  and  shift  their  position  with  the  changing 
monsoon,  so  aa  always  to  keep  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  island,  and,  consequently,  in  fine  weather. 
They  all  profess  the  mahomedan  religion,  and 
differ  but  little,  except  in  their  maritime  habits, 
from  the  Malays,  though  they  are  said  to  ad- 
here less  strictly  to  the  tenets   of   their  faith. 
They   also   deal  in  tortoise  shell,  and  it  is  said 
engage  in  piratical  acts,   though  they  do  not 
pursue  it  as  a  profession.     They  also  manufac- 
ture a  bitter  saline  substance  from  the  ashes  of 
sea-weed,  nipah  leaves  and  the  marine  plants  of 
salt  marshes,  with  which  they  traffic.     Such  of 
them  aa  reaide  in  permanent  habitations,   havo 
fowls  about  their  houses,  and,  in  all  reapects, 
leaemble  the  other  mahomedans.  Their  villages 
are  built  on  posts,  and  always  over  the  water, 
and  close  to  the  ses,  or  near  the  mouths  of  large 
rivers,  in  which  the   esstern  part  of  the  island 
abounds.    They  are  expert  diyers,  and  would 


be  useful  in  this  manner,  if  European  capitslisii 
ahonld  think  proper  to  fish  the  rich  banks  of 
the  pearl  and  mother-o-pearl  oysters  in  MsUuda 
Bay,  and  amonisst  the  islands  of  the  Soola 
Archipelago,  which,  from  having  been  so  long 
neglected,  would  doubtless  be  found  immensely 
productive.  Many  of  the  Baju  are  situated 
in  the  seas  of  Celebes,  about  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments, and  are  found  very  useful  in  canyins: 
despatches,  &o« — Zow*8  Sarawak,  p.  from  S42 
to  345.     See  Arm  Islands.     Orang-iaat. 

BAJUB.  Hind.  Pashtu,  Picea  webbiana, 
Picea  pinrow,  the  silver  fir 

BAJUR,  a  diatrict  of  A/ghanistan,  a  coantiy 
north-weat  of  Peshawar.   See  Bajawar. 

BAK.     Sans.     Ardea  torra  and  A  putea. 

BAK.  See  Bhak. 

BAKAL,  a  shop-keeper,  a  dealer. 

BAKAL,  low  caste  labourers  of  Canara. 
WiUon, 

BAKHUR,  in  Bundelcund,  Saugor  and 
Malwa,  a  sharp  plough  coulter. — EU, 

BAK'HUR,  a  house,  a  cattle-shed.— ^/2. 

BAKAIN.    Hind.    Melia  seropervirens. 

BaKA-KAL   Mal.     Cucumis  melo. 

BAKAL.    Sans.     Mimusops  elcngi. 

BAKAL.  Hind.  A  shop-keeper  :  a  close 
fisted  person. 

BAKAM.  Arab.  Hind.  .  Csesalpinia 
sappan. 

BAKAMU  CHAKKA.  Tel.  Caesalpinia 
sappan,  L. 

BAKAPU8HPAM  CHETTU.  Tel.  Agati 
grandiflorum,  —  2)^«v.  var-albiflorum. 

BAKAR.  Hindi  of  the  Cis-Sutlej,  Kalesar, 
Sec.,  Cornus  oblonga. 

BAKAR  ALI,  nephew  of  Saadat-Ali,  and 
father  of  Murttizza  Ali. 

BAKARJAN'.     Bbno.     Melia  Bukayun. 

BAK  AS.  Sans.  Justicia  adhatoda  or 
Adhatoda  vandarussa. 

BaKAYUN.     Arab.    Melia  seraperrirens. 

BAKCHI.  Sans.  Conyza  (Serratula) 
anthelmintica. 

BAKER,  W.  E.  A  Bengal  officer  ;  a  writer 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  Natural 
History  and  productive  resources  of  India, 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society. 

BAKER,  author  of  Eight  Tears'  Wander- 
ings, and  also  the  Rifle  and  the  Hound  or  the 
Wild  Spirts  of  Ceylon. 

BAKER6ANJ,  a  town  in  Bengal,  120  miles 
east  of  Calcutta.  Itliea  between  the  Megna  and 
Jeasore.  It  is  low  and  famed  for  ita  rice  culti- 
vation. 

BAKHA.  Pers.  Tortoise. 

BAKHIL.  Hind.  A  miaer,  a  close  fisted 
person. 

BAKHRA,  a  town  in  Tirhoot,  where  there 
are  many  mounds  and   remaiua  of  an  ancient 
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BAKHTtARI. 


BAKOU. 


baddUst  city,  with  images  and  inscriptions.  See 
Kesariah ;  Inscnptions  374-5. 

BAKBSH.  Fees,  from  Baksbidan,  Pers.  A 
jdft,  donation,  a  donor,  asnally  Bux.  Bakhsh- 
ish, a  present. 

BAK6HI,  a  military  chief,  a  paymaster. 

6AKHSHI  in  Tnrkistan,  a  troubadour,  a 
wandering  singer. 

BAKHSHISH.  Arab.  Hind.  Pbrs.  A  pre- 
sent, a  donation  or  gratuity,  in  Syria  and 
SgTpt,  regarded  as  the  drink-money  of  Burope, 
The  mahomedans  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  shout 
for  bakhshish  on  every  occasion.  It  is  sel- 
dom heard  in  India. 

BAKHTAE  ZAMIN,  the  Bakhtar  coun- 
try, the  present  name  of  the  country  between 
Balkh  and  Kabul.     Ancient  Bactria. 

BAKHTEGAN,  a  lake  in  the  proyinoe  of 
Fan,  which  receives  the  Kurab  river.  See 
Fan;  Iran. 

BAKHTIAR,  a  Gilji  general  who  under  the 
orders  of  Kutub-ud-Din,  about  A.  D.  1,201  con- 
quered Behar  ;  in  1 203,  Bengal,  but  in  bis  ex- 
pedition against  Bhootan  and  Assam,  he  was 
sipally  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Ben^ral, 
where  he  died  from  vexation  about  A.  D.  1206. 

BAKHTTARI,  wandering  pastoral  tribrs  of 
Kurds,  who  take  up  their  warm  winter  quarters 
in  Arabistan,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but,  in  summer,  travel  northwards  amongst 
tbe  moon  tains  of  Eirman  Shah.  The  inhabit- 
lots  of  Luri-Bazurg  are  now  classed  under  the 
|[eneral  title  ofBakhliyari ;  but  originally  this 
Bane  merely  applied  to  a  small  tribe^  one  of 
tbe  twcDty-six  distinct  clans  among  whom  the 
province  was  divided.  The  Bakhtiyari,  with 
ibdr  dependencies,  numbered  recently  28,000 
families.  They  comprise  exclusive  of  dependen- 
ces, three  divisions — the  Haft — Lang,  the 
Chahar — Lang  and  the  Dina  ruin.  The  Backti- 
yiri  tribe  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Luristan 
vest  of  Irak  between  Shuater  and  Ispahan,  and 
from  Shuster  to  near  Kermanshnh,  often  wander 
toother  parta.  They  have  often  attacked  Isp- 
iiun,  Nadir  Shah  alone  having  almost  reduced 
tbem.  They  are  named  Uarurxo^oetic  by  Strabo, 
*Qd  Patiskharis  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
Aeir  manners  and  language  have  scarcely 
(Ringed  since  the  days  of  Cyrus.  They  retain- 
ed their  independence  till  about  1840  when  they 
*^  eonquered  and  decimated  by  the  Persian 
tiorennnent,  and  their  chiefs  kept  in  perpetual 
ieprisonment  at  Teheran.  The  country  is 
|i>ied  for  the  expedition  of  Alexander  and 
« SDecessors  rule.  The  country  south  of  the 
P^t  chain  probably  formed  the  site  of  the 
Mdeni  Elam  of  Scripture,  a  powerful  nation  in 
<be  early  days  of  Abraham,  before  the  kingdoms 
^Assyria  and  Babylon  rose  into  notice  in  the 
•^-Airpw  C.  A.  J)eBode*9  Travels  in  Luris- 
<*»  and  ArabUtan,  />.  522,   Ferri&9  Caravan 


JoumeySy  p.  8-600.  Maleclm^s  History  of 
Persia^  II.  465.  See  Fars.  Kashgoi,  Kur- 
distan, Luristan,  MamasenL 

BAKING.  As  mahomedans  object  to  eat  the 
fermented  loaf  bread  of  Europ«*an8,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  receipt  for  unfermented  bread — 
Flour  1  lb.,  bicarbonate  of  soda  40  grains, 
cold  water  \  a  pint,  muriatic  acid  50  drops. 
The  following  is  a  receipt  for  the  preparation  of 
egg  or  Baking  Powder  :~ carbonate  of  soda, 
56  lbs.,  tartaric  acid,  28  lbs.,  potato  flour,  1 
cwt.,  turmeric  powder  \  lb.  The  t%%  and 
custard  powders,  used  in  lieu  of  leaven  or  yeast, 
are  all  combinations  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
tartaric  acid,  mixed  up  with  wheaten  flour,  or 
other  kinds  of  starch,  and  are  often  coloured 
with  turmeric  or  chromate  of  lead  ;  the  latter 
ingredient  is  decidedly  injurious  to  health,  and 
if  in  large  quantities^  is  poisonous  ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely donbtful  how  far  any  of  these  prepara- 
tions may  be  used  with  safety  to  the  public — 

BAKKA  MEENA.  Hind.  Scops  Aldrovandi. 
See  Birds,  Ornithology. 

BAKKAL.  SeeBakal. 

BAKKAR,  built  on  a  rocky  islani)  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Rohri  the  fortress  of  Bakkar,  is 
a  fortified  island,  and  was  once  held  by  the 
Durani,  latterly  by  Mir  Sohrab  of  Sind,  and 
now  by  the  British,  The  effect  of  the  landscape 
is  wonderfully  increased  by  the  beautiful  stream, 
and  the  immense  groves  of  date-trees,  which 
fringe  its  banks.  Every  traveller  will  be  delight- 
ed with  the  scenery  of  this  favoured  spot.  It  was 
ceded  to  the 'British  by  the  Talpur  dynasty,  29th 
Jany.  1839.— i/a««<?»'*  Journey,Fol  L  p.  862. 

BAKEUL.  Hind.  The  fibrous  bark  of  the 
roots  of  certain  trees,  used  in  Malwa,  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  string  and  cord. — Royle, 

BAKLA,  DuK.  Yioia  faba,  the  garden 
bean,  cultivated  at  the  same  season  and  manner 
as  the  kidney  bean. — Ridddl, 

BAKLA  KUBTI,  '•  the  bean  of  Pythagoras." 
See  Lotus. 

BAKLAT-UL-AHMAKA.  Akab.  Purslane. 

BAKLAZUN,  Duk?  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 
Dwarf  or  Kidney  Bean. — Biddell, 

BAEM.  Hind.  The  dye  wood  of  Csesalpinia 
sappan. 

BaKOH,  also  BAKOU,  also  BAKU,  in 
the  north  of  Persia  on  the  Caspian,  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  to  which  even  hindu  pilgrims  from 
India  resort*  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  Russian 
territory.  It  has  black  naphtha  springs, 
and  when  the  weather  is  thick  and  hazy,  tbe 
springs  bubble  up  higher,  and  sometimes 
the  naphtha  takes  fire,  and  runs  like  burning 
lava  into  the  sea.  The  flaming  soil  or  ever- 
lasting fire  of  Bakoh  is  the  attraction  to  pil- 
grims and  is  not  leas  famoua^than  its  Naphtha 
springs.     See  Kirkook^  Jogi. 
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B  AKOT.  Iron  of  this  plac6  it  largely  utilized. 

BAKK-EBD,  f^lso  Eed-as  Zoha.  A  mahome- 
dan  festival  held  on  the  lOtb  day  of  tlie 
twelfth  mooch  of  the  mahomedoQ  year^  called 
J^i-uUhRJ.  It  i8  the  festival  in  eommemoration 
of  Abraham  offering  up  bis  aon  Isa^c  or,  as  the 
mahomedaas  say,  ismael.  The  oarpe  of  this  son 
i9  not  particularly  meotioned  in  the  Konui,  but 
he  is  generally  believed  by  mahomedaDs  to  have 
been  Isbmaely  not  Isaac.  Some  Indian  Shiah's 
however  suppose  him  to  have  been  baac ;  but 
the  Persians  all  agree  that  he  was  Ishmael.  This 
featit  is  also  named  £'ed«i-kabeer  (the  great 
feast)  and  Eed>uz«Eoha  (feast  of  daylight).  In 
India  it  is  called  buireed ;  and  in  Turkey  Korban 
Beiram.  Numbers  of  sheep  and  goats,  sometimes 
a  camel  or  an  ox  are  sacrificed  on  this  day  and 
the  flesh  distributed  to  the  people, 

BAKRl,     A.    D.    763.   originator  of  the 


BAL. 

preseQted  by  Siv;B,  whose  emblem  is  the  piUsr 
or  lingam  encircled  by  the  yoni  with  the  vahaa 
bull,  Nandi  or  Basava  faciug  in  front.  See 
Numbers  x%\l  41 ;  xxiii.  14—28. 

The  worship  of  the  god  Bal  seems  to  ba?e 
been  adopted  ia  Ei^ypt  and  throughout  south- 
western Asia*  4ind  sometimes  to  have  been 
considered  that  of  the  creative  sun  ;  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  the  physiological  emblems.  The 
suQ  worship  of  India  seems  to  have  bad  its 
chief  place  in  Sauras^tra,  which  was  in  constant 
intercourse  witii  £tifyp(t  and  Western  Asia. 
Under  pne  or  other  jof  these  philosophical  ex- 
planations, Baal  or  Bal  or  Belus  was  the 
chief  god  of  all  the  Semitic  nations.  The 
Arian  Brahman  seeois,  now,  to  have  chiefly 
adopted  the  astronomical  view  :  the  Bajput 
and  the  southern  Asiatics,  the  physiological,  but 
in  Indiii  at  present,   these   philosophies  are  aH 


Moulad-i.8herif,*  recitationi  by  mahomedans  of  |  ^.®!*^^[*f ®_^;  ^,      R^T.^'L^^l^.A'^fz!!!'  °A/JJ"?i 
the  birth,  miracles  and  death  of  their  prophet.     "'    *"     "     ''  "*'  '  *""' 

BAKS.     Bbkg.  from  Sans.  Bakas  :  Adha- 


•  toda  vasica* 

BAKSA.     Beng.     Kottbolla  glabra. 

BAKSAR.  25*  34*  ;  83«  69'  in  Hindustan 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Ganges,  70  mdes  west 
of  Dinapore.  Railway  bungalow  is  350  feet 
above  the  sea.     Ad.  SchL 

BA.KSHL  Hind.  Gardenia  tetrasperma. 
See  Bandaru. 

BAKU.  See  Bakoh. 

BAKUDAH,  a  small  town  near  Baghdad 
with  a  bazaar  and  mosque,  it  was  formerly  of 
great  importance' — Ferrier*8  Caravan  JoumeyB* 

BAKUNING,  a  tin  mine  of  Banka.  See  Tin. 

BAKUR-CHEKREA,  or  '  the  bird's  nest,' 
also  called  Jodagir  or  Hill  of  Strife  Joda,  on 
the  recommendation  of  an  ascetic,  erected  a 
castle  on  it.  Doubtless  its  inaecessiole  position 
seconded  the  recommendation  of  the  h  rmit,  for 
its  scarped  summit  renders  it  almost  impregna- 
ble.—ro<i. 

BAKUS.  BftNO.  Malabar  nut  Adhatoda 
vai^ca. 

BAL.  HiKP.  BALA.  Hind,  yopng,  as  bal- 
amrai  a  young  mango  grove. 

BAL.  Hind.  BALM.   Tel.  Strength. 

BAL,  the  sua  god  of  the  hind  us,  identical 
with  the  Baal  god  of  the  Egyptians  and  western 
Semitic  nations.  The  worship  seems  to  have 
been  originally  astrcmomical  and  aubsequentiy 
physiological.  In  the  former,  the  sun  was 
worshipped  direct,  as  yet  in  India,  every 
.morning,  and  at  every  solstice  or  sakrant  In 
the  physiological  "Worship^  the  female  power  of 
Bal  was  Baal-tis*  These  formed  an  androgyne 
divinity,  and  their  worship  had  a  physiological 
bearing.  The  Semitic  emblem  of  Baal  was  the 
.pillar  on  the  high  places,  and  his  companion 
was  the  bull  or  calf — all  identical  with  the 
hiodu  mythology,  in  which  Ba-al  or  Bal  is  re- 


(uight  of  Siva)  ia  the  winter  solstice.  On  iti  m 
ancient  times  in  India*  the  horse  was  sacrificed 
to  the  Sun,  Or  BAlnath--the  lord  Bal.  The 
Scandinavians  termed  the  longest  night  the 
^moikfr  mgkty'  on  which  th^y  held  that  the 
world  was  boni.  Hence  the  Beltane,  the  fires  of 
Bal  or  Belenus ;  the  Hi«ul  of  nprtbern  nations, 
the  sacrificial  fires  on  the  Aswamedha,  or 
horse  sacrifice  worship  of  the  sun,  by  the 
Sooryas  on  the  Gang«8,  and  the  Syrians  and 
Sauromataa  on  the  horses  of  the  Mediterranean. 
When  ''  Judah  did  evil  iu  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  built  them  hi<<h  places,  and  images, 
and  groves,  on  every  hi^h  hill  and  under  every 
tree,"  the  object  was  Bal,  and  the  pillar  the 
lingam  was  bis  symbol.  It  was  on  his  altar  they 
burned  incendc,  and  '*  sacrificed  unto  the  calf 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month"  (the  sacred 
Amavas  of  the  Hindus).  The  Calf  of  Israel  is 
the  bull  (Nandi)  of  Baleeaar  or  Iswara  \  the 
Apis  of  the  Es:vptian  Osiris.  According  to 
Colonel  Tod,  [TotTa  RajoAihan,  Vol  I.  p.  76 ) 
The  temple  of  Solomon  was  to  Bal ,  and  all 
the  idolaters  of  that  day  seem  to  have  held  to 
the  grosser  tenets  of  modern  hinduism. — 

*'  Poor  his  other  luime,  when  he  enticed" 
"  Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile.' 
FaradUe  Lo^^  Book  /. 

Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that  Bal-nath  was  the 
God  Bal  of  the  ancient  times  of  India,  and  ike 
biMany  was  the  gift  of  the  bull  to  the  sua, 
and  he  tella  us  that  there  are  numerous  temples 
in  Uajaathan  of  BaaUn^ ;  and  that  Ba]po<Nr  (Ma^ 
hadeo)  has  several  in  Saurashtra.  nil  repre« 
seating  the  sun-  There  is  at  Balpoor  a  temple 
to  Bal-poor  Siva,  or  Siva  of  the  town  of  Bal, 
with  its  lingam  yoni  and  ball  of  brass,  and  Bal* 
Eswar  is  the  lord  Bal,  Maha*bal£swar,  the  great 
lord  Bal.  Iu  ancient  western  Asia,  Bal  and 
the  brazen  calf  "Were  spedaUy  worshipped 
on    the    fifteenth    of   the    month,   and,   ia 
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Indity  the  sacred  day  of  Bal-Eswar,  with  his 
Vahau  bnll  Nandi,  ia  the  amavaaa  the  moon' 
lest  fifteenth  day  of  the  mouth.  Amonget  the 
Bajpnt  rteea,  aceording  to  Colonel  Tod,  Har 
ii  the  patron  of  all  who  love  war  and  Airong 
drink,  and  ia  eapeeially  the  object  of  the  Rajpnt 
wirrior'a  devotion  :  aeoordingly  blood  and 
wine  form  th6  ohief  oblations  to  the  great  god 
of  the  Indus.  The  Goaains,  and  the  peculiar 
priesta  of  Uar,  or  BcU,  the  stm,  all  indnlge  in 
iitoxicating  drngs,  herbs,  and  drinks.  They  are 
uaoally  seated  on  a  lion,  leopard,  or  deer-akins, 
tkar  bodies  covered  with  ashea,  their  hair  mat- 
ted and  braided,  with  iron  tongs  to  fieed  the 
penitential  fire8«  and  their  savage  appearance 
makes  them  fit  organs  for  the  command  of  the 
god  of  blood  and  aiaughter.  The  bodiea  of 
iheae  Gosain  priests,  ministers  of  Har,  the  god 
of  war,  are  not  burned  like  the  hindus,  but  are 
bioied,  and  a  circular  tumulus  ia  raiaed  orey  the 
lemains ;  and  with  some  classes  of  Gosains, 
small  tumuli^  whose  form  is  the  frusiruid  of  a 
(toe,  with  lateral  steps,  the  apei  crowned  with 
I  eylindricul  aione. — Tod'i  Bojasihan^  Vol. 
If.  77.  Tod^B  TravtlB,  p.  54,  49.  MUner^s 
San  Churches  aj  Asia,  p.  100.  Layard's 
HiMtveh.  SonneraCs  Youagt^l^  160.  See  Aatarte  ; 
A»ktoreth ;  Baal,  High  cUcea.  Sundbya : 
Sundevan  :— iCpw. 

BAL,  an  ear  of  corn. 

BAL     Guz.     Hind.      Hair.     See   Shawl. 

BALA,  Beno.  Twisted  Hibiscus,  Favonia 
^rita,  also  Hibiscus  tortuosus. 

BALA.     DuK.     Cuscus  root. 

BALA.  Hind.  A  child,  in  hinduism,  a  minor 
Boder  ]  6,  accordin((  to  British  Indian  Law, under 
18.  Bal.gopala,  name  of  the  infant  Krishna. 
Hany  hindus  and  many  hindu  towns 
W  names  beginning  with  Bal,  sometimes 
Rlerring  to  infancy  asbal-amra  or  young  mangu 
groTe,  sometimes  to  a  deity. —  Wilson 

Bala.  Hind.  Young,  yonthful)  as  Bal 
Airti,  a  mango  grove  plantation.  Women  are 
tennsd  Bala^  if  under  sixteen  ;  prudt^  middle 
*N>  Mdu,  when,  forty,-- IWa  Hajasthan, 
^oLlL  p.  251. 

BALA,  a  grab  which  eatA  the  yontig  ptfli^ts 
^  wheat  or  barley  when    about  sit  inches 

^. 

BALA-  See  Greeks  of  AsiA. 
BALA  Hind,  also  BALA  MUSKH,   Va- 
^enina  Wallichiana. 

BALABAC  ISLAND,  lying  off  the  8.  W. 
CKbemity  of  Palawan  and  S2  miles  north  from 
^  opening  between  Banguey  and  Bdamban- 
K*B»  it  is  30  miles  kmg,  and  8  miles  broacL  It 
^a  peak  oa  its  eastern  ahore*  1,600  feet 
^^i^^^^Horsburffk, 

BALA  BAGH  in  Long.  TO''  38'  £  and  Lat. 


BALA-B.\ND,  Kind  A  fillet  wrarpped 
round  ihe  turbaud.  The  bala*hund^  or  '  ailken 
fitlet,'  was  once  valued  aa  the  mark  of  the 
sovereign's  favour,  and  waa  tantamount  to  the 
courtly  "  orders"  of  Europe. — Tod^s  B^fuslhan, 
Vol.  I.  p.  652. 

BALABANDI  TIGE.  Ipomsea  pes-caprfie, 

BALA  BHADRA,  sonofNanda  and  elder 
brother  of  Krishna.  He  ia  the  patron  of  agricul- 
ture- He  was  of  great  strength  and  irate  tem- 
per.—TayZor.     See  Baldeva* 

BALABHI.  An  era  mentioned  by  Tod,  as 
occurring  in  an  inscription  found  at  Somnath, 
commencing  318  A.  D.  Balabhi  was  destroyed 
in  802  Samvat,  from  which  time  it  may  be 
presumed  the  era  was  discontinued*  This  is  also 
written  Yalabhi,  and  in  an  inscription  ou  copper 
platea  found  there,  of  date  A.  D«  388,  contain- 
ing  grants  of  lands  to  brahmin  priests,,  the  era 
used  in  the  inscription  is  the  Yalabhi  era, 
corresponding  to  the  875th  of  Vikraaaditvai  or 
A.  D.  319.  Balabhi,  or  Balhara,  in  Guzerat, 
IS  represented  to  have  been  destroyed  under 
Siliditya  3rd,  A.  B.  524,  by  a  Bactro-Indian 
army ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Byzantium  of 
Ptolemy,  In  the  first  inscription,  Dhruva  Sena 
is  a  follower  of  Bhagavata,  and  Dharapattah  of 
the  sun  ;  all  the  rest  worship  Siva.  The 
brahmans  are  not  spoken  of  with  any  reapect 
or  veneration,  aa  the  granta  aimply  say,  I  give 
to  such  and  such  a  brahman.  Very  consider- 
able doubt  exista  with  respect  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  date  of  the  inscription.  The  character 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  eighth  century. 
When  Huiau-thsang  was  at  Balabhi  in  the 
seventh  century,  there  were  100  Buddhist  mo- 
nasteries, and  600  Buddhist  priests  ;  and  the 
king,  although  a  Ksbatriya,  waa  a  Buddhiat. 
See  Balnbhipura.    Kalian.     Baurashtra. 

BALABHI  PURA  seems  to  have  been  the 
ancieHt  kingdom  of  Balhara,  ruled  by  BaU 
labhi  prinees.  Their  chief  town,  Ballabhipura' 
according  to  Tod  was  destroyed  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Parthians,  Oetee,  Huns  or  Cathi,  or 
a  mixture  of  these  tribes,  and  he  gives  the  date 
as  A.  D.  524,  but  Tbomaa  gives  A.  D.  715, 
the  Chinese  traveller  Huianwthsang  Tisited  it 
in  the  seventh  century.  Its  ruins  exist,  about 
20  miles  west  of  Bhowtaugur  in  Kattiwar,  irear 
the  modem  town  of  Wallay,  and  the  extent 
seema  to  have  been  from  the  Aravala  moun^ 
tains  in  the  north  to  the  Tapti.  On  its  de8tmc<* 
<  ion  Anhulwara  became  the  seat  of  government, 
ita  princes  bearing  the  name  of  Bala  Bai  and 
thia  endured  until  the  14th  century. — (Elltot'i 
Historffoflnditty  p.^b^,)  Colonel  Tod  says 
{Tod's  Rd^msthan,  Vol  I.  p.  102)  that  at  all 
eventfi,  the  prince  of  Deo  laid  the  foundation 
of  Anhnlirarra  Puttun  in  3.  802  (A.  B.  746)j 
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which  henceforth  became  the  capital  city  of  this 
pottioQ  of  India,  in  lieu  of  Bcdabhipoora, 
which  gave  the  title  of  BaLicorrae  to  its 
princes,  the  Balhara  of  the  earlier  Arabian 
travellers,  and,  following  them,  the  geographers 
of  Europe. 

Chittore  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Oodypore.  But  its  dynasty  claims  to  be  the 
ddscendants  of  Lob,  the  eldest  son  of  Bama  of 
the  Solar  dynasty.  They  say  that  they  were 
first  ruling  at  Bulabhipore,  a  city  in  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  but  their  capital  was  laid  waste  by 
the  son  of  Nowsharwan  of  Persia  A.  D.  524. 
The  Rajput  queen  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion and  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  named 
^  Goho,  from  whom  the  rajahs  of  Oodeypore  are 
descended.  Goho  established  the  kingdom  of 
Edur,  and  eight  princes  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne. 
BALACHAN.  or  BALACHANG.  Malay. 


•••    ••« 


...BuRic.  I  Bagon  ... 
Japajt. 


>••     ... 


Phil. 


Ona-pi ... 
Trasi    ... 

A  condiment  in  general  use  in  Burmah,  and 
both  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelago. 
It  is  prepared  in  various  ways,  but  ordinarily 
from  prawns,  sardines,  (Etigraulis  meletta,) 
and  other  small  fish,  pounded  and  pickled.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  articles  of  native  con- 
sumption throughout  both  the  Malay  and 
Philippine  Archipelago,  Asiatic  Islands,  by  the 
Burmese,  the  Siamese,  and  Cochin  Chinese.  It 
is,  indeed,  essentially,  the  article  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  name  of  Garum, 
the  produce  of  an  Engraulis,  a  mediterranean 
fish.  A  mild  description  of  Balachang  is  made 
in  Bombay,  and  sold  as  an  item  in  Indian  oil- 
men's stores.  13,500  tons  valued  at  £90,000 
sterling,  were  exported  from  Burmah  from  Ist 
November  1854  to  1st  November  1856.  It  is  a 
kind  of  caviare,  in  general  its  aroma  is  too  strong 
for  European  taste,  but  some  of  the  best,  from 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  which  we  got  when  there  is  of 
a  reddish  colour  and  is  very  similar  to  the  an- 
chovy paste  of  the  London  oilmen.  That  most  in 
use  is  made  of  a  species  of  very  small  shrimp, 
which,  in  the  fine  season,  is  found  in  enormous 
numbers  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  :  it  is  salted 
and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  being  made  up 
iuto  little  parcels  is  sent  into  the  interior,  where 
it  is  highly  esteemed.  The  inferior  kind  is 
made  of  all  kinds  of  little  fish,  shrimps,  &c.,  in 
the  same  way,  but  does  not  bear  so  high 
a  price.  In  another  mode,  the  ingredients  are 
placed  in  a  pit  to  undergo  fermentation,  and 
afterwards  dried,  pounded  and  preserved  with 
spices.  With  the  Malays,  Siamese,  Burmese 
and  Cochin  Chinese,  Balachan  has  become  a 
necessary  of  life,  as  it  serves  to  season  the  daily 
food  of  these  nations.  In  Sumatra  the  red 
Balachang  is  the  best  and  it  is  made  of  the 
«pawn  of  shrimps,  or  of  the  shrimps  themselves, 


which  they  take  about  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
They  are,  after  boiling,  exposed  to  the  sun  to 
dry,  then  pounded  in  a  mortar,  with  salt, 
moistened  with  a  little  water  and  formed  into 
cakes,  which  is  all  the  process.  The  black  sort, 
used  by  the  lower  class,  is  made  of  small  fish, 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  On  some  parts 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  they  salt  the 
roes  of  a  large  fish  of  the  shad  kind,  and  pre- 
serve them  perfectly  dry,  and  well  flavoured. 
These  are  called  trobo. — Ainslie^s  Mat,  Med^ 
p.  144.  FauUoMr^s  Com,  Diet :  Yvlu'  Em-^ 
bossy*  Cra;wfiird*8  Diet :  p,  27.  Marsden's 
Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  63 — 4. 

BALAD.  Ab.  a  district,  a  town.  Balad-ul 
Jahaf,  a  district  in  Yemen ;  Ibn-ul-bald,  a  citi- 
zen.— See  Khadim.  Saba. 

BALA  DA  RP  AD  A.  See  Inscriptions. 

BALA-DITTA-CALU.  A  Telugu  astrono- 
mer who  wrote  in  the  4558th  year  of  the  Call- 

BALAEN,  a  large  division  of  the  Jats. 

BALiSNA,  a  genus  of  whales,  species  of 
which  occur  both  in  the  northern  and  the 
southern  seas.  The  whale  of  the  Greenland 
fisheries  belongs  to  this  genus. 

BAL^NA  ANTARTICA,  the  anUrtic. 
smooth-backed-whale,  is  not  known  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  Pacific.  But  in  spring  it 
resorts  to  the  bays  of  Chili,  South  Africa,  the 
Brazils,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Vaa 
Dieman's  Land. 

BALiElNlDiB,  a  family  of  mammalia,  of 
the  order  Cetacese,  the  whale  tribe.  In  the 
Bakenidse  family,  there  are,  in  India,  four 
genera  and  7  species,  viz.  one  Balenoptera» 
four  Balsena,  1  Physeter  and  one  Phocaena.  See 
Mammalia, 

BALAGUA.T,  a  geographical  term  to  de- 
signate the  table  land  in  the  south  of  Peninsu- 
lar India.  It  forms  the  coUectorate  of  Salem, 
literally  above  the  ghat. 

BALAGUU,  a  town  in  Long.  OS^"  52'  IL 
and  L.  84^  49*    N. 

BALA  GHUND  Pnaht.    ^gle    marmelos. 

BALAGf^INL     SeeKyan. 

BALA-GOPALA,  Sans.  From  bala,  a  chUd, 
go,  a  cow,  and  pala^  a  feeder,  a  name  of  tho 
infant  Krishna.  See  Bala  ;  Krishna  ;  Rudra. 

BALAGUNDA,  in  Long.  77 "^  50'  £.  and 
Lat.lO'  10' N, 

BALAHARA.  See  Kabul. 

BALAHEBEE,  in  Long.  76S  52' £.  and 
Lat.  27«  r  N. 

BALAIS     Fr.  Brooms. 

BALAJI,  a  brahman  chief  of  the  Mahratta 
cabinet,  after  the  accession  of  Sahoo,  secured  for 
himself  as  peshwa  the  entire  autliority  and  power 
of  the  state.  On  his  demise  in  178 1,  bis  son,  the 
first  Baji  Bao,  succeeded  him-  Baji  Rao,  vas 
I  ambitious.     Ue  exacted  the  chouth,  enforcing 
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BALAKD. 


BALANUS. 


kfs  ezaetioos  bv  predatory  excursions.  In  1731 
Btji  Kao  compelled  the  Azof  Jahi  dynasty  to 
perioit  him  to  plunder  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Moghul  territory.  He  croasod  the  Nerbudda 
ml7S2,  plundered  Mahra,  obtained  a  third  of 
tlie  Jhansi  territory;  in  1736  obtained  the 
oeuionof  Malwa  ;  in  1737,he  exacted  from  Azof 
Jah  an  asaitcnment  of  all  the  countries  sonth 
of  the  Chumbnl,  the  surrender  of  Benares,  Gya, 
Mattia  and  Allahabad.  Baji  Bao,  for  20  years, 
Wsded  the  Mnhratta  confederacy,  and  elevated 
it  to  a  high  pitch  of  ^fory.  He  died  1740  on 
tke  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  vras  succeeded 
by  his  son  Balaji  Baji  Kao.  Baji  Rao,  the 
Meond  son  of  Raghoba  succeeded  to  the  peshwa 
orcbiefship  on  24th  October  1745,  his  cousin, 
tired  with  the  state  of  affairs,  had  thrown  him- 
lelf  from  a  terrace  of  hie  palace,  and  was  killed. 
Kana  Famavis,  however,  put  hitn  aside  and 
placed  Cbinnaji,  Baji  Bao's  younger  brother ,  on 
tbe  throne,  but  Baji  Rao  again  got  the  ascen- 
knejf  and  commanded  the  Kahratta  armies.  In 
Mareh  1751  he  opposed  Ghaziud-din  Khan, 
but  made  peace  for  money.  In  October  along 
with  Ragoji  Bhonslah,  he  invaded  the  territo- 
liei  of  the  Goleondah  rulers,  but  made  peace 
vith  Salabot  Jang  at  Beder.  See  Baji  Rao  ; 
hdiwft ;  Mahratta  Governments. 

fiALAK.  Two  hills,  six  hundred  paces 
nander,  in  the  district  of  Balad-ul-Jahaf  in 
leaieD.  This  district  is  the  land  of  Sbeba  being 
n  called  to  the  present  time,  Ard-usSaba,  and 
Balkeea,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  built  a  masonry 
^  or  dam  between  the  two  Balak  hills.  It 
h&med  in  Arabian  atof y  as  the  Sail-ul-Arun  or 
Uitt|.mareb. — See  Balkeee.  Saba. 

BALA  KHANA  Fjsbs.  Upper  story,  whence 
cones  balcony  in  English. — Eieh's  Koordistan, 
W,  /.  p,  205. 

BALAL,  in  Kamatica,  an  honorific  appella- 

BALAM.  Hind.  Cymbopogon  aromaticus. 

BALAMBANGAN  0£  BALAMBANG  Is- 
M,  called  Berobangan  by  the  Malays,  nearly 
15  miles  Ions,  lies  in  the  Balabac  Strait,  at  the 
Ktrth-east  side  of  Borneo.  It  was  once  a 
fonession  of  England,  and  from  the  extreme 
nehnets  of  that  portion  of  the  island  it  might 
we  proved  a  settlement  of  great  value,  but  it 
v«  relifiqsished  to  Holland  in  1827.  It  has 
^»o  excellent  harbours.  The  principal  station 
•^  peninsular  tongue  off  the^  southern  har- 
w»was  determined  to  be  in  Lat.  7^  12'  51 
JUng.  116?    49*   ^"E.^-Ewsbargh.     See 

BALAM     PULL    Malbal.    Tamarindus 

BALAND,  a  town  in  Long.  82**  10*  E. 
««*I*t.  22^  19'  N. 

BALAND.  HiNB.  The  name  of  a  rajah  of 
»•  Khttrwar  tribe. 


BALAND,  a  tribe  formerly  dominant  iu 
Ajoree  Burhur  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Mirzapur.  Tbey  were  expelled  by  the  Chundel 
rajputs  and  now  occupy  Munwas  a  principality 
in  subordination  to   the  raja  of  Rewa. — Elliot, 

BALANITES  ^GYPTIACA,  BeUi :  a 
small  thorny  tree  common  about  Debli  and  up 
to  the  Jumna.  Its  nut  is  about  tbe  siie  of  an 
egg,  and  when  scooped  out  is  filled  with  gun* 
powder  as  a  fire  work.     It  yelds  an  oil. 

BALANISTUM.  Himd.  Flowers  of  Funica 
granatum. 

BALANOPHORE^.  This  order  of  plants 
contains  several  parasites  such  as  the  Rafflesia. 
and  the  Cytinus  faypocistns,  or  Gisti  trees  of 
Europe,  which  yields  the  hypocistus  juice. 
This  owes  all  its  properties  to  the  presence  of 
an  abundance  of  gallic  nfiid.^  O'Shmiffhnesay, 
p.  569. 

BALANOPHORA  is  a  curious  leafless  pa- 
rasite growing  abundantly  on  maple  in  the  Zemn 
valley  iu  Sikkim  and  also  in  the  N.  W.  Him« 
mala}  a.  This  species  produces  the  great  knots  on 
the  maple  roots,  from  which  the  Tibetans  form 
their  drinking  cups  mentioned  by  MM.  Huo 
and  Gabet.  Dr.  Hooker  found  a  small  storo 
of  these  knots,  cleaned,  and  cut  ready  for  tho 
turner,  and  hidden  behind  a  stone  by  some  poor 
Tibetan,  who  had  never  returned  to  the  spot ; 
tbey  bad  evidently  been  there  a  very  long  time- 
The  Lepcha  drink  oat  of  these  little  wooden 
cups,  which  are  very  pretty,  often  polished,  and 
mounted  with  silver.  Some  are  supposecl  to  be 
antidotes  against  poison  and  hence  fetch  an 
enormous  price  ;  these  are  of  a  peculiar  wood, 
rarer  and  paler-coloured.  Dr.  .Hooker  has  paid 
a  guinea  for  one  such,  hardly  different  from  the 
common  sort,  which  coat  but  4c2.  or  6(2.  MM. 
Hue  and  Gabet  graphically  allude  to  this 
circumstance,  when  wishing  to  pnrchase  cups  at 
Lhassa,  where  their  price  is  higher,  as  they  are 
all  imported  from  the  Himalaya.  The  knota 
from  which  they  are  formed,  are  produced  on 
the  roots  of  oaks,  maples,  and  other  mountain 
forest  trees,  by  the  above  described  parasitical 
plant,  known  to  botanists  as  Balanophora^ 
Hooker  Hint-  Jour.  Vol.  I.,  p,  182. 

BALANOPHORA    GIGANTICA  is  a  fa- 
vourite   astringent    remedy     in    Barmah.— 
O^Skavghnessy,  p*  569. 

BALANOPHORA  INDICA.  WaU.  Oat. 
7224.  This  is  found  in  the  forests  of  tbe  Central 
Province  of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  to 
5,000  feet.— 5%w.  Bn.  pi.  ZeyU  p.  293. 

BALANOPTERA,  a  genus  of  the  whale 
family,  Balsenidse,  of  the  order  of  Mammalsi 
Cetacese.     See  Mammalia. 

BALANU8,  the  barnacle  genus,  one  of  the 
Cirrhipedia  of  the  Articulate.  Some  of  those 
found  on  the  old  timbers  in  India  are  very 
large. 
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BALBEC. 


BiLENOPTERA. 


*  BALAPOKE,  Aereral  towns  io  India,  one  is 
in  Long.  80**  66*  E.  &  Lat.  25^  18*  N.,  the 
other  in  Long.  80*  69'  £.  &  Lat.  27<'  20'  N., 
a  third  is  20  miles  &  W.  of  Akoiah. 

BALA  BAI.  See  Sahara  ;  Baiabhipur : 
Bduraahtnu 

BALARAMA,  elder  brother  of  Krishna.  His 
history  is  greatly  mixed  up  with  mythical- 
legends,  but  he  seems  to  have  married  iUvati. 
BALA  BAMA,  the  eighth  ayatar,  or  in- 
carnation of  Vifthnu  :  the  word  B&i&  in  Sans- 
crit meaning  strength.  See  Avatar  ;  Jaganath, 
Krishna  ;  Nath  Bama  j  Sri  Sampradaya ;  Saras- 
irati  ;  Inscriptions. 

BALASy  called  also  Palssh  and  Balsaces,  the 
]  Sth  Sassanian  king  of  A.  D.  484. 

BALARATEE.  Saks.  From  b&l&,  strength, 
l^ui  aratee,  an  enemy. 

BALASORE,  a  town  and  bay  and  river  in 
Orissa,  in  the  N.  £•  of  the  Peninsula  ol  India, 
the  entrance  being  in  L.  SI''  28'  N.  L.  87""  4' 
fi.  The  East  India  Company  formed  a  factory 
at  Biilasore. — Ucrsburgh. 

BALA8  BDBY;    Badakh-shan,   has    been 
known  since  the  days   of  Mareo  Polo,  as  the 
eountiy  producing  the    real  balas  ruby^  as  well 
as   the  lajtvard  or  lapis  la£uli^  from   which  is 
made  the  beautiful  blue  pijemeiit  called  ultra- 
inarine. — Paper's    East    India    Cabul    and 
Afghanistan,  p.  186.  See  Badakbshan. 
BALASr.    Boa.    BaUast. 
BALA9A  PANDU.  Tel.  Webera  tetrandra. 
BaLAZAR,  an  intoxicating  electuary   pre- 
pared from  the  Malacca  bean,  the  Anaoardium, 
hence  the  name  Al-Baladuri  of  Ahmad. 

BALBAJAMUS.  imperata  eylindrica.  JBmuv. 
BALBAND,    tbe    HabratU     alphabetical 
character. 

BALBAPILLI,  L.  13«47'N.,L.  79^26' 
B.  in  the  Kamatik,  a  small  \illage  18  miles  S. 
of  Kodur.  It  is  from  630  to  67^  feet  above 
tiie  sea. 

BALBfiO  OE  BAALBEG.  The  Ba-alith  of 
Beriptnre  and  Heliopolis  or  Temple  of  tbe  Sun 
of  the  Greeks  is  now  a  ruinea  town.  It  is 
built  on  the  lower  slopea  of  the  Anti  Libanus, 
48  miies  N.  W.  of  Damaseusin  Lat.  34''  1 
80'  N.,  hni  L.  S6<^  1 1'  E.  Thedate  of  its  ori- 
gia  is  nnkaown.  but  Antoninus  Pius  built  one 
great  temple.  It  was  sacked  in  A«  ]>•  748 
hf  tbe  mahomed^ns  and  finally  pillaged  in  A. 
lit  1400  by  Timur;  now  contains  about  a 
handred  Arab  families,  cultivators  and  herdsmen 
who  reside  in  a<)narter  surrounded  by  a  modern 
wall.  The  great  temple  of  the  sun  and  its  baildiogs 
a|re  at  the  western  end,  outside  the  modern 
walls.  There  were  rows  of  pillars  in  the 
Ootiuthiao  order  of  architecture,  almost  all  of 
which  have  now  fallen,  as  also,  have  the  roofs 
of  great  courts,  one  of  them  144  feet  square, 
and  vaulted  passages.    On  the  east  is  a  court 
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230  feet  by  118  feet,  which  had  arches  on  it» 
western  and  northern  sides.     See  Baalbec* 

BALBEJ  OE  BALTEJ.  The  tariff  valuation 
of  this  in  Bombay  is  Bs-  4  per  ewt* 

BALBI,  Gaspar,  a  merchant  dealer  in  pre- 
cious stones  who  travelled  to  India  between 
1579  to  1588. 

BALOH'HARU.    See  JaUraansi. 

BALOHIR.  Hind.  Nardoataohys  Jatamanai* 

BALCHUR.  UiNJ).  Beko.  Jatamansi  vale- 
rian. Found  near  atanding  water  at  Ajmere, 
the  roots  are  amall  and  knotty,  and  fine,  like 
hair,  hence  tbe  name  :  have  a  sweet  soent :  are 
tasteless :  used  to  heat,  strengthen  and  excite 
the  system.  One  tola  is  the  dose.  Art  very 
much  used  also  in  hair  meaalihs  ;  price  two  aeers 
for  one  rupee.  Also  the  name  of  a  grass,  the 
roots  of  which  are  like  fine  hair,  sweet-scented, 
and  much  used  in  cleaning  the  hair.  This 
latter  grass  is  the  Andropogon  schienanthus. — 
Gen.  Med.  Top^pA2^.  See  Nardostachya ; 
Spikenard. 

BALCONDA,  ia  Long  78'>  28'  £.  and  Lat 
18^  66'  N. 

BALDEO.  See  Krishna  ;  Baldeva  ;  Sati. 

BALDEVAf  ton  of  a  prince  of  Mathorm 
and  nephew  of  Koonti,  the  mother  of  the  five 
Pandu  brothera.  Baldeva  was  cousin  of  Krishna 
and  fled  with  Yoodiahtra  from  the  battle  field 
of  tbe  Mahabarata  on  the  Jumna,  into 
Saurashtra.  After  Krishna's  death,  BaldcFa 
Yoodiahtra  went  northwards,  and  it  is  supposed 
penetrated  into  Greece.  Baldeva  has  been 
deified  as  the  god  of  strength  and  is  suppoeed 
to  be  the  Hercules  of  the  east  and  west.  He 
is  still  worshipped  as  in  the  days  of  Alexander^ 
his  shrine  at  Buldeo,  in  Vrij,  his  club,  a 
ploughshare,  and  a  lion's  skin  his  covering. — 
Tod's  Bajasthan.  See  Bala  Bhadra.  Kiiahan, 
Polyandry,  Pandn. 

BALD-UL-AJAM.  See  Ajam.  Balad. 

BALEARICA.    See  Crane. 

BALEH-BALEH.    Jay.    Aooueh. 

BALE  of  cotton  weighs  differently  in  variona 
countries. 


In  America  lbs.  440 
BrazU  do  180 
Egypt  do  500 
Turkey   do   360 
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In  China  lbs.  240 
„  Bengal  do  300 
„  Madras  do  300 
„  Bombay  do  394 


BALEIA-ITULKANL  Malbal.  ZapaaU 

nodiflora— Xinn, 

BALEA,  A  genua  of  molluscs.  See  Mo* 
lueca. 

BALEAN.  See  Kaya  Balian. 

BALEL,  of  Kashmir,  Coriaria  Nepalenaia. 
See  Tadrelu. 

BALELA.  Hind.  Terminalia  bellerica* 

BALEL  A  SUJAH,  small  black  myrobalan, 
fruit  of  the  Terminalia  citrine. 

BALENOPTEBA.  A  whale  or  rorqual  waa 
stranded  about  1836  upon  Juggoo  or  Amherai 


BALFOUR. 


BAJLFOUR, 


hkui, .  S.  of  B«mu  uland.  Each  of  the  rami 
ofiU  Jower  jaw  measured  21  feet  io  length, 
miflos  an  iiiek  or  two. — Beng.  A$^  iSoo,  Jow. 
lfo.4,p.  414.    SeeBaJeBna. 

BALEOKOURAS.    See  KaliaD. 

BALESAR.  a  attlMUmion  of  the  Gujar  tribe. 

BALBSH^AE»  Id'' S6' ;  74'' 10',  in  the 
BrkUo,  lOmilea  S.  of  San|;amner»  at  the  pago- 
da oa  the  hiU,  it  is  3.837  feet  above  Colaba 
Obterratorj. 

BALES8AN.    Egypt.    Opobalaam. 

BALESWARA,  a  name  of  Siva.  See  Bal. 
Tanma. 

BALFOUR,  Edward^  a  Madras  medical  offi- 
€er,fiirDiahed  several  articles  to  current  literature. 
Editor  of  a  Cjrclopiedia  of  India  and  of  Eastern 


present  at  the  taking  of  Zorapoie  on  the  I8\k 
October  18S9  ;  served  as  Staff  Officer  of  t)»e 
Madras  Forces  in  the  war  against  China,  m 
1840-1-2,  and  was  preaent  at  the  capture  of 
Chusan  on  the  5th  July  1 840 ;  Canton  25th 
May  1841 ;  Amoy  26th  August  1841 ;  Chusan 
1st  October  1841  ;Chii»ghae,10th  October  1841^ 
NingpQ,  13th  October  1841 ;  Ningpo  lOih 
March  1842  ;  Tsekee,  15th  March  1842 ;  Sega- 
ODy  15th  March  1842  /Chapooi  18th  May  1842 
Wooaung,  Idth  Jnne  1842;  Shanghai  19th  Jnno 
1842  ;  Chin-keang-koo,  21st  July  1842  ;  Nan- 
kin, August  1842;  Yang-tse-kiang  river  Sep- 
tember 1842  ;  and  received  the  Chinese  medal- 
He  was  eoDsttlat  Shanghai  for  mauy  year%  wa^ 
employed'  aa  a  Commissioner   on  the  Madras 


uid  Southern  Asia,  wrote  oo  the  inluenoe  of  j  Public  Works  Establishments,  but  his  last  la* 


tRttOB  the  climate  of  a  eonntry  :  the  StaUstics 
of  Cholera :  the  localities  exempt  from  Cholera  : 
the  ooiDDiercial  products  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency :  the  Timber  trees,  Timber  and  fancy 
voods  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia  :  On 
Cholera  at  JTbayetmyoo  in  Madras  Quar* 
(erif  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Vol,  VII. 
p.  308.  On  vegetables  for  Europeans  in  Bur- 
■aklb.  viii.  p,  216.  On  typhoid  remittent 
ferer  at  Bangalore.  lb.  IX.  285.  On  the  health 
of  Troqps  at  Seeuoderabad.  lb.  X.  261.  On 
the  Cantoament  of  Trimulgherry  :  In  1 851  he 
intitated  and  till  1859  conducted  the  Go- 
TerameDt  Central  Museum, Madras,  and  in  1865 
la  formed  the  Mysore  Museum  at  Bangalore. 
The  Madras  mahomedan  Library  owes  its 
Qri|>in  to  him,  and  the  introduction   of  English 


hours  in  India  from  1859,  to  1862  were  as  Chief 
of  the  Military  Finance  Department  of  India; 
Towards  the  beginning  of  1859  thePkist.en»- 
bers  of  the  mutiny  were  just  being  tioddea 
out ;  peaoe  had  been  restored  .but  with  peace 
had  not  come  prosperity,  for  the  British  Em- 
pire in  India  had  been  saved  from  the  perils  of 
revolt  and  rebellion,  to  be  compelled  to  strug^- 
gle  a  second  time  for  life  against  ihe  dangers 
oi  bankruptcy,  as  the  sepoys'  revolt  had 
burthened  India  with  a  debt,  scarcely  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  dangers  it  had  escaped.  The 
large  powers  which,  duriag  the  emergency  had  of 
necessity  been  entrusted  to  departments,  and  (o 
Divisional  and  Station  Officers,  were  still  being 
exercised.  Extra  establishments,  no  longer  ne- 
cessary were  being  kept  up ;  contracts  were  t>eing 


iato  the  Madrassa-i-Asam.     He  published  the    renewed  at  war  prices  ;  and  from  the  nature  of 


Qttldsstah  i-Stthn,  or  selections  from  the  Persian 
asd  Hindustani poeta  ;  published  in  diglot  Hin- 
dintBDi,  Tamil  and  Telugoo  several  ediUons  a 
^tistieal  Map  of  the  World.  Translated  and 
pihlished  Conquest's  Midwifery  and  Tate's 
Aitroaemy.  He  was  the  Political  Agent  at  the 
^wtof  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatio,  Persian  and 
Uisdustatii  Translator  to  Government,  Oommis- 
>Mer  for  Investigaiing  the  Debts  of  the  Nabob 
^  the  Garnatio,  and  Secretary  to  the  Commit- 
1^  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  for  the 
Pais  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  for  the  Madras 
Kihibitions  of  1855  and  1857. 

BALFOUR^  Dr.  Francis,  Bengal  Service, 
*i^0B  the  Arabic  poets— il«.  Bes.f  Vol,  it. 
^*  Oa  tides  of  the  barometer,  1794.— Ibid, 
Vol.  if.  195.  On  the  effects  of  Sol-lunar  influ- 
•Keen fevers.— Ibid,  Vol.  viii.  1.  On  the  Per- 
■>^  sad  Arabic  Grammar. — ^Ibid,  889,  and 
PoUiihed  the  Ihaha-i-Harkera^— 2>r.  Buises 

BiUiFOUB,  Major  General  George,  C,  B.,  an 
^'^  of  the  Madras,  and  afterwards  of  the  Boy- 
^  Artillery.  He  served  with  the  Malacca  Field 
'<min  1833-33;  as  Brigade  Major  in  the 
^Ptign  ikgaiQftt  Kninool  in   1839  and  was 


the  circumstances,  the  army  whs  the  chief  source 
ofexpeose.  At  this  juncture  ColooelJameson,  of 
the  Bombay  Army,  Colunel  Burn  of  the  Bengwl 
Army  aad  Colonel  Balfour,  c.  b.  of  the  Madrna 
Artillery  were  formed  into  a  Commission  on  the 
military  establishments  of  the  country.  They 
first  examined  into  those  of  Bombay  then  visited 
Madras  and  finally  renched  Calcutta  in  the 
beginning  of  1860,  from  which,  before  many 
mouths  were  over,  Colonels  Jameson  and 
Burn  left  in  ill  health  leaving  Colonel 
Balfour  to  the  entire  work.  A  Military  Finance 
Department  for  final  control  and  audit  waa 
then  formed,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
chief,  and  from  that  date  the  whole  of  liia 
efforts  were  directed  to  bringing  the  army: 
military  establishments  down  to  the  peace  scale. 
The  numerical  strength  of  the  army  sano« 
tioned  on  the  restoration  of  peace  after 
the  revolt,  was  for  Bengal  1,13,095;  for 
Madrss,  55,125  ;  for  Bombay,  39,270,  or  a: 
total  of  2,07,490 ;  of  whom  71,121  were  £uro«> 
peans  and  1,36,369  Natives.  Much  od 
the  decrease  which  he  effected  in  the  charges,: 
was  obtained  by  necessary  reductions  ;• 
In   the  account    establishments,    aloni*,      ot 
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the  Bengal  Commissariat  and  Pay  Depart- 
ments, the  annual  saving  effected  by  bene- 
£cial  changes  amoanted  respectively  to  £7,000 
and  £5,000,  total  £12,000.  Prior  to  the  revolt 
of  1357,  the  military  charges  of  India  were 
£11,500,000.  The  European  army  had  been 
lower  than  in  any  year  since  1816  ;  but,  by  the 
beginning  of  1869,  this  charge  had  risen  to 
£21,000,000  when  the  Military  Finance  Com- 
mission wa%  established.  The  military-estimates 
for  1860-61,  including  the  carriage  department 
were  reduced  to  a  trifle  over  £16,000,000,  and 
the  Indian  Revenue  was  £39,000,000.  But  in 
the  following  year  Mr.  Laing,  the  Financial 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  intimated  that 
the  Militury  Finance  Department  had  revis- 
ed the  estimates  with  great  care,  and  they  were 
stated  at  £12,850,000  or  £2,479,000  lower 
than  in  1860*61.  And  Mr.  Laing  further  add- 
ed th8tiei2,199,S42  was  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  military  establishments  aa  fixed  permanently 
for  India,  only  that,  in  the  year  18G1-2,  re- 
duction of  items  costing  £600,76(1,  could  not  be 
completed.  The  1861-62  estimate,  therefore, 
was  to  that  amount  higher  than  the  estimated 
permanent  expenditure,  so  tiiat  the  actual  dimi- 
nution from  1860-61  to  1861-62,  in  the  cost  of 
the  army,  was  £3,220,000.  It  was  further  ex- 
pected that  the  annual  military  ifharges  would 
be  brought  down  to  twelve  millions  in  India 
and  two  millions  in  Britain.  Mr.  Laing  when 
aubmitting  his  budget  estimates  and  explaining 
the  changes  in  operation,  stated  that  the  future 
history  of  India  would  not  be  complete,  with- 
out mentioning  the  successful  labonrs  of 
Colonel  Balfour,  and  the  most  recent  writer, 
the  Hon'ble  Mr*  Thurlow,  who,  as  Private 
Becretaiy  to  Lord  Elgin,  had  rare  opportunities 
of  ascertHining  and  judging  of  events,  at  pp. 
39  and  30  remarks  that  when  the  Military 
Finance  Department  was  established  after  the 
revolt  of  1857,  in  order  to  ensure  economy  in 
military  expenditure.  General.,  then  Colonel, 
Balfour  was  selected  for  the  sole  controul  of 
this  department,  under  the  personal  authority 
of  Lord  Canning.  He  was,  adds  Mr.  Tburlow,  a 
man  of  obstinate  ability,  and  waa  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  power  and  promise  of  support,  lie 
conducted  the  work  uf  pruning  with  a  knowledge 
of  detail  only  exceeded  by  his  zeal  in  execution 
and  Lord  Elgin  wrote  on  Colonel  Balfour's  re- 
turn to  Britain,  that  a  man  who,  right  or  wront^ 
had  saved  hia  country  several  millions^  well 
merited  some  reward.  From  the  embarrassed 
state  of  the  finances,  the  condition  of  India,  at 
that  time^  was  critical :  and  when  the  task  was 
completed,  the  Govemoient  of  India  bore  ample 
testimony  to  the  important  services  which  re- 
sulted from  his  labours  The  Commission  first 
assembled  on  the  18th  July  1859,  and  early  in 
I860,  Colonel  Balfour waaleft  alone,  but  ao  early 


as  1861,  Sir  Charles  Wood  showed  that  the 
reductions  ordered  by  the  Govemmeot  of  India, 
were  expected  to  amount  in  the  year  1860-61, 
to  i82,500,000  whieh,  with  those  of  the  previons 
year  would  make  an  eatimared  saving  in 
military  expenditure  alone  of  iC6,000,000,  and 
he  added  that  if  the  reductions  for  1 86  j  -63  wen 
equal  to  those  of  1860*61  aud  the  produce  of 
nciv  taxes  came  up  to  the  estimate,  the  expendi- 
ture and  income  of  1 86  l-6i  would  ba  balanced*- 
When  the  accounts  were  made,  the  deficit  of 
1 861:62  was  ooly  iS50,678.  To  admit  of  an 
examination  of  the  results  of  Colonel  Balfour's 
labours  the  following  tabular  atatemenis  are 
given  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
expenditure  during  hia  Chief-ship  of  the  Military 
Finance  Department, 


Tcurv 

ending 
April  30. 


1S68-18&9 
1859-1860 
)SS0-1861 
1801-1862 

186S-186S 
1863.18S4 
1884-186.') 
1865-1864 
1866-1867 
1667-1868 


Id  lodfau 


ReTeoae. 


81,706,776 
36^1)00,768 
39,705,82f 
4!I,908,SS4 
43,829,473 

4S,14J^7»9 
44,613,032 
4o,ft6S,897 
4«,93S,930 
46,752,800 
48,439,644 


EJtpendt* 
tare. 


£. 

S».07S,5SS 
4S,59..794 
44,63i,369 
41,599,973 
S7,«45,7M 

a6,80O,8OS 
38,087,778 
S8,«46,926 
40,610,189 
41,903,40U 
49,a7,63f 


TUA- 
oien^. 


8,371,769 
7,980,006 
4,916.447 


1,007,695 


Home 

ohargM. 


dcDcy. 


6,169,048  9,5IS,»; 
7,468,166  14.996,14; 
7:j8S9,451|1S,155,8» 
6,894,646,  4|09i,t8» 
6,684.844  hdfiH 
Snrplitt- 
6.51&601&  9I6.99> 
6,446,918  8.     78,147 


7,S99,48l 
6,619,640 
5,08S,SUO 


D.  193,616 
8.9,800,4^1 


MUUary  Chaargu, 


1858.1899 
1859.1860 

1860.1861 
1861  1869 


1862.1868  16,764^83& 


ltj63186l 


CalcQlated  1864-1865  18,Sf7,660 


1865-1866 
1866-1867 


15.570,810 
91  081,339 
30,909.656 
13,681,900 


19,697,069 


13,909,4 'S 
18,l61,;{i0 


!     Iffartln'i  StaleinM'i  Yeir 
[Book  1864,  5,6,7,  8*669. 

I 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  military  expendi- 
ture in  the  year  1858-59  was  161  millions  Star- 
ling  It  rose  to  21  millions  in  1859-60.  Bat 
from  that  year  Colonel  Balfour'a  labour^  began 
to  be  felt. — the  military  chargea  were  reduced 
to  £20,909,566  in  1860-61— to  JBlS,681,900, 
in  1861-62,  and  to  £11^,697,069  in  186S-64. 
Since  his  return  to  Briiaiui  he  was,  in  1H66,  em- 
ployed on  the  Recruiting  Oommission  in  Eng- 
land. His  voluminous  and  minute  evidence 
before  Lord  Strathnairn's  Committee  led  to  His 
nomination  in  1867  as  Assistant  to  theCoiitroller 
in*Ohief  at  the  War  Office,  to  assist  Btr  Henry 
Storks  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  War  Cffiee 
Departmeuts,  where  he  was  remarkable  for 
energy  in  meetinsc  diflficuUies  and  indomitshle 
perseverance. — Martinis  SUUeimaiCs  Year  l^ooi 
1864  to  1869.  Tkurlaw's  Cwnpany  and  the 
Or<mn,  pages  29  and  30  West's  Sir  GharUt 
Wood's  Administraiton,  London  1867.  Hems 
News,  19M  Feby,  1869,  p,  33.  Madras  Army 
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JM«  Mi$iuU$  of  Lord  Canmng^  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  Uik  Man^  1862,  of  the  Eon'bU  S- 
Lakiff  and  Sir  CteU  Beadtm^  1th  April  1862, 
of  Sir  B.  Napier,  9th  April  1862  cmd  Eairl 
of  Biffin  and  £ineardine  10th  April  1862, 

BALGHAR,  Hind.  Batsiau  leather. 

BALHARA,  Aooording  to  Elliot,  {JSlUat'e 
Bid.  of  India)  ao  ancient  kingdom  mentioned 
^  the  merchaat  Sulaiman.  The  Baihara  keem 
to  represent  the  Ballabhi  sovereigns  of  Ball- 
ibhiptira  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Bala  prin- 
en  of  Anhalwarra  Pattan,  Their  territories 
isdttded  the  country  of  Lata,  or  Larike,  on  the 
gulf  orCambay.  According  to  Colonel  Tod, 
(fo(f«  Travels,  p,  147-48.)  Baihara  was  a 
title  assumed  by  the  successive  sovereigns  of 
flaurashtra.  He  says  the  earliest  of  the  tribes 
.  which  conquered  a  settlement  in  the  peniasula 
of  Saarashtra  was  the  Balla,  by  some  authori- 
tio  stated  to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Indu- 
Tsosa,  and  hence  termed  Balica-putra,  and  said 
to  have  been  originally  (romBalica-des,  or  Balkh, 
the  Bactria  of  the  Greeks.  The  chief  of  Dhauk 
ift  a  Balla,  The  Balla  pays  adoration  almost 
exdnsively  to  the  sun  and  it  is  only  in  Sau- 
iisbtra  that  temples  to  this  orb  abound  ;  so 
ibat  religion,  tradition  as  regards  their  descent, 
and  personal  appearance,  all  indicate  an  Indo- 
Seythie  origin  for  this  race,  and  in  order  to 
eonoeal  their  barbarian  (nMeteha)  extraction, 
tlie  fable  of  their  birth  from  Rama  may  have 
been  devised.  The  city  of  Balabhi,  written 
Wolleh  in  the  maps,  and  now  an  inconaiiiera- 
bla  village,  was  said  to  be  twelve  coss,  or  | 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference  ;  there  ia  a  Sun- 
temple  at  Baroda,  dedicated  to  Bury  a  Narayana 
and  in  Col.  Tod's  time,  was  the  object  of  worship 
of  the  prime  minister  of  the  Gnicowar,  who 
was  of  the  Purvoe  caste,  descended,  from  the 
aneient  Guebr«.  There  is  also,  a  Sun- tern  pie 
at  Benares. — See  Balabhi,  Bednore,  Inscrip* 
tioBs,  Kalian  Mewar. 

BALHaH Y»  a  town  in  Long.  Ql""  49*  E.  and 
L.  2i«  26'  N. 

BALI,  in  all  peninsular  India  and  in  Ceylon, 
in  the  religious  rites  of  the  people,  means  a 
taeriice,  and  their  sacrifices  are  performed  to 
^1  deities,  to  earth  and  air  deities,  to  evil 
spirits,  to  the  manes  of  deceased  ancestors  and 
to  the  hindti  deities  Siva,  Vishnu^  their  con. 
MTta  and  incarnations.  Bali  is  the  word  used 
i&  Ceylon,  to  express  the  worship  of  the  heaven^ 
ly  bodies.  The  viciim  sacrificed  is  generally 
^coek,and  Baliya  are  clay  images,  supposed 
to  lepnseent  the  controlling  planet  ot  the  indivi- 
dDal,and  are  destroyed  ai  the  conclusion  of 
^K  eerdmonies.  In  India,  Bali,  Bali  Akhi, 
Bali'Dan,  and  Kakta-Bali  S.  are  sacrifices  of 
powers,  animals  and  other  articles  offered  to  an 
<dol.  ^lao,  food  offered  to  created  beings,  in 
'^  quantities  thrown    up  into  the  air.   In 


BALI. 

Canara,  a  woman  by  eating  of  Bali«akbi  food» 
assumes  the  profession  of  a  prostitute.  The 
gifts  to  Vishnu  are  rice,  flowers,  curds,  fruits, 
but  to  Siva  and  Durga  are  goats,  sheep  aad 
buffaloes. — Wilson*  See  Sacorifiees,  Basava, 
Deva,  Dasa,  Morii,  Jogin. 

BALI.  Sans.  From  Bala  Sams,    strength. 

BALI,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipdi^Ko* 
According  to  Mr.  Earl,  Bali  Island,  continnes 
to  indicate  its  Indian  origin,  and,  with  a  small 
portion  of  Java,  the  Battas  in  Sumatra,  the 
Philippine  Islanders,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  and 
the  rude  tribes  of  the  interior  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  eihibit  hindu  elementa,  and  their  re* 
ligion  may  be  styled  a  degraded  hindnism. 
The  Balinese  entertain  great  aversion  to  amari* 
time  life,  and  are  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  at 
the  European  ports  than  the  natives  of  the  other 
islands  to  the  eastward.  They  are  fairer  in 
complexion,  stouter  in  frame,  and  more  ener- 
getic in  their  dispositions  thain  the  Javanese, 
and  in  appearance  and  dress  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  natives  of  Siam,  from  whom  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  descended.  The  entire 
population  of  Bali»  amounting  to  about  one 
million,  profess  the  hindu  religion,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  widows  atnongat  them  is  carried  to  an 
extent  unknown  even  in  continental  India. 
The  slaves  of  a  great  man  are  also  consumed 
upon  bis  funeral  pile,  and  when  the  immense 
annual  loss  of  life  produced  by  these  frightful 
practices  is  considered,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
island  possesses  so  large  a  population.  The 
widows  and  some  slaves  of  Rajahs  burn 
with  their  husband's  corpse,  but  other  widows 
burn  or  are  dispatched  ^iih  a  kris.  Captain 
Keppell  mentions  that  Bali  is  the  only  island 
in  the  whole  Archipelago  where  the  two 
great  forms  in  the  Indian  religions — the 
brahminical  and  the  buddhist  exist  together 
undisturbed.  The  Balinese  are  an  independent, 
and  comparatively  civilized  race,  and  very 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  their  powerful 
neighbours  :  the  consequence  is  that  Bali  has 
been  the  scene  of  recent  wars  ;  in  the  first  the 
BHlinese  had  some  advantage.  It  has  inland 
lakes,  or  reservoirs  of  water,  situated  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
lakes  all  contain  excellent  fresh  water,  and  are 
said  to  have  tides  whose  rise  and  fall  correspond 
with  that  of  the  sea.  This  is  curious  if  true. 
Its  surface  is  highly  cultivated  and  is  divided 
into  small  patches  for  irrigation.  Its  population 
is  said  to  be  700,000  or  480  lo  a  square  mile. 
Bali,  Borneo,  Java,  Timor,  the  Philippines,  the 
Molnocas  and  New  Guinea  possess  almost  simi- 
lar climate9,  but  there  are  great  differences  in 
their  animal  productions.  In  Bali  are  the  barbet, 
fruit  thrush  and  wood-pecker.  In  Lombok,  the 
cockatoo,  honey -sucker,  and  brush  turkey.  In 
Java  aud  Borneo,  are  many  kinds  of  monkeys^ 
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M\d  eats,  deer,  oiyets  and  many  varieties 
-of  squirrels.  In  the  Celebes  and  MoUocas  the 
.prehensile  tailed  enscus  is  the  only  terrestrial 
animal  seen  except  pigs  and  deer.  In  the  western 
Archipelago  are  the  wood- pecker,  barbet,  trogon, 
fruit  thrush  and  leaf  thrush,  but  to  the  eastward 
these  are  unknown  and  the  lori  and  honey-sucker 
are  the  most  common.  But  the  natural  produo- 
iions  of  Borneo,  Java  and  Sumatra,  have  a  con- 
aiderable  resemblance.  Sumatra  has  the  Indian 
elephant^  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros  ;  Borneo  has 
tha  same  elephimt,  and  tapir ;  one  of  the  Javan 
rliinoceros  is  different,  but  uiother  occurs 
in  Asia  and  the  smaller  mamouds  are  generally 
the  same  in  the  three  Islands*  The  fauna  of 
Borneo  and  Celebes  differ  extremely,  and  this 
difference  continues  to  the  south,  the  line  of 
separation  passing  between  Bali  and  Lombok, 
though  these  two  islands  are  only  fifteen  miles 
apart. — £arl :  Keppe^s  Ind.  Arch.,  Vol,  u,  pp. 
]L  43-396-389.  See  India,  Inscriptions,  Siam, 
8api. 

BALIBANG,  in  Long.  88«  17'  E.,  and  L. 
27«>  47'  N. 
BALI  LABOGEE.  See  Lombok. 

,   Balibhi.       See       Balabhi.        Inscriptions. 
J'unaKurb. 

BALICA-RAE,  a  branch  of  the  lunar  race. 
Colonel  Tod  claims  to  have  discovered  the 
sites  of  several  ancient  capital  cities  in  the 
north  of  India ;  of  Soorpoor,  on  the  Jumita, 
the  capital  of  the  Yadu ;  of  Alore,  on  the 
Indus,  the  capital  of  the  Soda ;  of  Mundodri, 
capital  of  the  Purihara;  of  Chandravati,  at 
the  foot  of  the  AravuLU  mountains;  and  Bala- 
bhipoora,  in  Ouzerat,  capital  of  the  Balica-rae 
the  Balhara  of  Arab  travellers.  He  ima- 
gines that  the  Balla  rajpoot  of  Saurashtra  may 
have  given  the  name  to  Balabhipoora,  as 
descendants  of  BoUica,  from  Sehl  of  Arore. 
The  blessing  of  the  bard  to  them  is  yet,  TcUta 
Moottan-Jca  Eao,  ^  Lord  of  Tatta  and  Mooltan^ 
the  seats  of  the  Balica-putra :  and  he  deems 
it  not  improbable  that  a  branch  of  these,  under 
the  Indian  Hercules,  Bala  Ram,  who  left  India 
after  the  Great  War,  may  have  founded  Balicb^ 
or  Balkh,  emphatically  called  the  '  Mother  of 
Cities.'  TheJessulmer  annals  assert  that  the 
Tadu  and  Balica  branches  of  the  Indu  race 
ruled  Ehorassan  after  the  Great  War,  the  In- 
do-3cythic  racea  of  Grecian  authors. — Tod's 
Sajasthan,  VoL  I,  p.  42. 

BALI-PBATIPADA,  a  hindu  festival  in 
commemoration  of  king  Bali  being  sent  to 
Fatal,  held  about  the  last  days  of  October.  It 
seems  to  relate  to  some  great  war  against  the 
anciait  races  of  India. 

BALI-KOMMA.    TaL.     Opilia  amentaoee, 
R.  a.  87. 
BALISTES,  the  File  fish  of  the  South  Seas* 


BALIYUS,  a  common  term  in  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  dominions,  for  a  consular  function; 
ary.  It  is  not  an  oriental  word ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  is  originally  Venetiaoi  posiibly 
from  the  Greek  basileus. 

BAUA  TeIi.  a  large  tribe  of  Sndras,  scat* 
tered  through  Teiingana.  A  few  of  them  are  foot 
Boldiersi  but  the  majority  are  occupied  in  agri« 
cultural  labour:  a  Ba^a  man  is  Balja-vadu« 
plural  Ba^ja  wanlu. 

BALJAWAR.  Lieutenant  Wood  states  that 
at  Baljawar,  one  day's  journey  north  of  the  Oiu^» 
is  a  lead  mine,  so  rich,  that  the  people  who 
work  at  it  for  two  months  in  the  year  are  said 
to  be  able  to  live  on  the  produce  the  remaining 
ten  months,  and  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  is  a  large  hill,  called  the  Koh-i-meeriah| 
from  which  ia  extracted  a  coal  of  a  good  quality, 
much  resembling  the  Bovey  coal  of  England, 
and  used  as  firing  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood.  A  specimen  of  the  coal,  with  a 
few  details  respecting  the  formation  in  which  it 
occuri,were transmitted  to  Captain  Burnes.  Sillc  is 
a  commodity  at  present  produced  in  abundancf, 
and  which  could  be  cultivated,  if  desirable,  to 
an  almost  indefinite  extent.  The  vale  of  the 
Oxus  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  produce 
and  the  best  specimens  in  this  market  uniformly 
come  from  Koubadian  and  Huzrat  Imam,  on  its 
north  and  south  bank.  The  silk  of  Bokhara  if 
spoken  of  as  bein|c  stiL  better. — Papers.  East 
India,  Ccdml  and  JJgfianistan,  p.  186. 

BALKASH,  a  lake  of  Central  India.  See 
Visvamitra. 
' BALKEES,  the  Queen  of  Sheba.     See  Saba. 

BALfCEES,  who  succeeded  her  father  Hod* 
had,  in  Yemen,  was  properly  named  Balkama  of 
Yalkama.  Her  existence  has  given  rise  to  nu« 
merous  fables,  and  amongst  others  that  she  was 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  married  Solomon. 
This  Balkees  lived  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  she  repaired  or  consoli- 
dated  the  dam  of  Hsreb, — Flayfair.  See  Ba- 
lak.    Samarcand. 

BALKH  is  in  Lat.  36"^  48'  N.  is  the  aacnent 
Bactria  and  Is  about  200  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Cabul.  The  Province  of  Balkh,  was  formerly  in** 
eluded  in  Khorassan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  £« 
by  the  O&us,  E.  by  KoondooZ)  W.  by  Khorassan 
and  8.  W.  by  the  mountains  of  Hazara  and  the 
independent  state  of  Mymuna.  To  the  S.  £. 
the  country  is  cold  and  mountainous ;  but  the 
N.  W.  parts  of  it  are  fiat,  sandyi  and  exceed-* 
ingly  hot  in  the  summer.  It  is  tolerably  well- 
peopled  by  Uabeck,  Afghan,  and  Tanjet  os 
Tajik,  who  partly  dwell  iu  villages,  and  partly 
roam  with  their  fiocks  in  search  of  pasturage* 
The  Usbeck  are  simple,  honest,  and  humane; 
but  the  Tanjet  are  a  corrupt  and  dissolute  race 
of  men,  addicted  to  vices.  Balkh,  is  regarded 
by  the  Persians  as  the  ancient  source  of  religioA 
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and  polite  edaeation .   BalUi  ia  now  in  ibe  domi- 
nioDSof  the  king  of  Bokhara.  lia  raina  extend  for 
a  eiicuit  o(20  miles  around.    By  Aeiaiica»  Balkh 
)•  namedj  Amu-l-B&lIU),  the  mother  of  dtiea. 
It  ia  aaid  to  have  been  built  by   KaiamuiE  of 
Fenia.    It  waa  conquered   by  Alexander  and 
ineiaded  in  Baotria.   In  1830,  ita  populatiou 
waa  only  about  2,000.  Balkh  atanda  on  a  plain 
about  aix  mika  from  the  hilla.   Ita   climate 
is  very  insalubrioua.     It  ia  well  irrigated  by 
aieaiia  of  aqueducts  from   a  river.     It  ia  built 
OD  ageotle  alope  which  ainka  towarda  the  Oxus 
about  1,800  feetaboTo  the  sea,  Mr.  Moororoft  ia 
interred  outside  ita  walla>  but  be  died  at  And* 
kboi.  It  has  repeatedly  sent  out   conquerors, 
Mid  beent  conquered.     Araacea  1  ia  deacribed 
\n  some  aa  a  native  of  Sogd  ;  by  othera  aa  of 
Bictria,  but  by  Moaea  of  Cborene,  aa  of  Bnikh, 
aod  Motea  adds  that  the   dynasty  was  called 
Balkha^cnaia    or  Pahlavian.     He  uaed   Qreek 
ooly  on  his  ooins,  and  in  his  public  letters  and 
ourespondence   only,   with    the    head  of  the 
sovereign  on   one  side.     Only  oiio  coin  has  a 
Haipial  iuscription.     The  last  of  the  dynasty, 
Anaoes  Artabanus,  btcame  involved  iu  a  wjir 
with  Rome,  but  was  ultimately  slain  at  Balkh, 
b]f   one  of  bis   Partbian    officers,    Ardeahir 
B^hekan,  or  Artaxerxes.— JSTtnimr'a  Oeo^ra- 
pkical^Mtnudr,  p,  187.     Chat-field's  Hindu- 
<faa,  p.  31 ;  Kinneir*8  Geographical  Memoir, 
p,  187.    Bee   Greeks   of  Asia ;  Kabul,   pp. 
4354;(7  ;  Persian  kings  ;  Araacidas ;    Gush, 
lodia,  p.  909  ;  Kabul,  pp.  437,438,440  ;  Koh, 
Mongol,  Persiim    kings,  Tisvamitra,  Uzbek. 
Kelat;  p.  495. 

BALKHAVEN8ES  en  PAHLAVIAN.  See 
Kabul. 

BALKO-BANSH.  Beno.  Dendrocalamua 
bttloooa. 

BALLA,  a  Scythic  race  formerly  ruling  in 
Saoiashtre.  All  tbe  Kajput  genealogists,  ancient 
aad  modern,  inaert  the  Balls  tribe  auongat 
1^  lUgoolas.  Tbe  byrd,  or  '  blessing'  of  tho 
Wd  ia  *'  Tatta  Mooltao  ea  rao,"  indicative  of 
^  original  abodes  on  the  Indus-  They  lay 
cjaim,  however,  to  descent  from  the  Sooryavan- 
^  and  maintain  that  their  g»at  ancestor, 
Balla  or  Bappa^  was  the  offspring  of  Sava,  the 
ddaat  aon  of  Bam  ;  thiat  their  firit  settlament 
tt  Sairaahtra  was  at  the  aneieut  Dhank^  in 
>Bore  tsmoie  periods  ealied«  Mongy  I'Hittuxi ; 
^  that,  in  conquering  the  country  adjacent, 
1'^  termed  it  Baleakbeter  (tbeir  capital  Bala*" 
okipoora),  and  assumed  the  title  of  Balia*rae. 
Utts  they  claim  identity  with  the  Geblote  race 
^Xeirar :  dOr  i«(  it  impossibb  that  they  may 
^  a  braneb  of  this  faauly,  which  long  held 
P^er  in  Saurasfatva.  Before  the  GeUotes 
Mopied  the  worsbip  of  MahfldQ&i  which  period 


is  indieaied  in  their  annals,  tbe  ohief  object  of 
their  adoration  waa  the  aun,  giving  them  that 
Scythio  resemblance  to  which  the  Balla  have 
every  appearance  of  claim.  The  Balla  on  the 
continent  of  Sauraahtra,  on  the  contrary,  aaaert 
their  origin  to  be  Induvansa,  and  that  they  are 
the  Balioa-pootra  who  were  the  ancient  lords 
of  Arore  on  the  Indus.  It  would  be  presump- 
tious  to  decide  between  these  dahns ;  but  Colonel 
Tod  ventures  tosurmiae,  that  they  might  be  the 
offapring  of  SehlyOne  of  the  prince  of  t^  Bharata 
who  foubded  Arore.  The  Cattis  claim  deaeent 
from  the  Bellas  an  additional  proof  of  northern 
origin,  and  strengtbeniog  their  right  to  tbe 
epithet  of  tbe  barda,  **  Lords  of  Mooltan  and 
Tatta."  Tbe  Ballaa  were  of  suiBciant  conse- 
quence in  tbe  thirteenth  century  to  make  in* 
cursions  on  Mewar,  and  the  first  exploit  of  the 
celebrated  Bana  Uamir  waa  his  killing  the 
Bails  chieftain  of  Choteela.  The  preaeat  obief 
of  Dhaiik  ia  a  Balla,  nnd  the  tribe  yet  preserTes 
importanoe  in  the  peninsula.— Tod's  lUijadhaH, 
21.  p.  112.    SeeBalhara. 

BALLA,  several  places  in  India,  of  this  name, 
respeoiivelv,  in  Long.  72^  28'  £.  and  L.  26^ 
48'  N. ;  in  Long.  89?  43'  £.  and  Lat.  26'>  48' 
N. ;  in  Long.  8»«  10'  E.  and  Lat.  26*^  20'  N.. 
and  a  pass  in  Long.  89^  20'  £•  and  Lat.  26^ 
51' N. 

BALLA  BAGH.  See  Jeklabad. 

BALLABHA.  See  Balabha.  Balhara.  In* 
scriptions,  p«  391. 

BALLABSAI  DROOG,  in  Long.  75«  29* 
E.  and  Lat.  IS^  8*  N. 

BALLADS,  those  in  tbe  third  book  of  the  Rig 
Teda,  ai^  all  attributed  to  Visvamitra  or  his 
successora. — Bunsen- 

BALLAI  OR  BALLATI.  Hind.  The  ahep- 
herd  of  the  village  community  of  India,  wbo 
drivea  the  village-flock  to  the  common  pasturage; 
and,  besides  hia  seerano  has  aome  trifling  reward 
from  every  individual.  It  is  his  especial  duty 
to  prevent  caltle-trespasses.— ^^0(2'«^q^eAan^ 
Vol,  IL  p:  596.    Bora  BaUaUi. 

BALLAJI,  an  incarnation  of  Viajinu  witb 
ahrines  at'  Punderpoori  and  Tripaty.  Tbe 
brahmana  of  Poena  gave  Major  Moor  tbe  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  Avatara  of  Yishnu, 
which  they  call  Ballaji.  *'  In  Sanskrit  this 
Avatara  ia  named  Yenkateiab  >  in  tbe  Garnatio 
dialect,  Terpati ;  in  tbe  Telinga  country  and 
language,  Venkatramna  Govinda ;  in  Gi^erat, 
and  to  tbe  weatward,  Talkhur,  or  Tbakhur,  as 
well  aa  Ballaji  >  the  latter  nanus  obtaining  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poonai  and  generally 
through  the  Mahratta  country.  Tbis  incarna* 
tion  took  place  at  Tripaty,  iu  the  Garnatic, 
where,  in  honour  of  Ballaji,  is  a  cplendid  tern- 
pto)  very  riefa,  and  mucb  reapected.  Fbrmerly, 
it  waa  uiider  control  of  the  British  who  were 
said  to  derive  from  it  and  its  dependencies  an 
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aanoal'revenae  of  one  lac  and  twonty-fiire 
thousand  ( 1,25,000)  Ha.,  abont  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  It  is  reUted,  that  all  acta  of 
this  temple,  to  which  an  extensive  district  is 
attached,  are  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
Yenkatreddy-dessye,  another  appellation  for 
thia  Avatara.  Brahmans  and  other  hindos  in 
the  Gamatic,  are  sometimes  sworn  in  the  name 
ofVenkalesb.  Ihe  temple  is  bailt  of  stone, 
covered  with  plates  of  gilt  copper,  and  is  held 
in  high  estimation  ;  said,  indeed,  not  to  be 
of  mortal  manufacture.  Pilgrimages  are  made 
to  Tripati,  however,  from  all  parte  of  India, 
eapecially  from  Gujerat,  the  trading  inhabit- 
ants of  which  province,  of  the  tribes  of 
Bania  and  Battia,  and  others,  are  in  the 
habit  of  presenting  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of 
their  annual  profits  to  this  temple,  whose  deity 
appears  to  be  the  tutelary  patron  of  traffic :  rich 
gifts  and  votive  offerings  are  likewise  received 
from  other  querters.  In  this  avatara,  or,  as 
being,  of  inferior  importance,  more  strictly,  per- 
haps, called  avantara,  (see  Avatar)  Vishnu,  in 
hie  form  of  Ballaji,  was  attended  by  his  Sacti, 
Lakahmi,  and  by  another  wife,  Satya- 
Tama,  and  they  are  generally  seen  with  him,  as 
well  in  his  avatara  of  Krishna,  with  whom 
Satyavama  appears  to  have  been  a  favouiite, 
we  find  her  with  Lakshmi,  in  immediate  attend- 
ance on  her  divine  spouse  in  his  paradise  of 
Vaikant'ha,  as  well  as  participating  with  her 
favoured  associate  in  promoting  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Preserver,  while  reposing  on  Sesha,  in 
Ghiraaamiidra,  or  the  sea  of  milk. — Moare^s 
Hindu  Fantheonyp,  415.    Bee  Tripati. 

BALLAEHOOR,  a  river  near  Purneah.  • 

BA.LLAM  OR  VALLAM,  the  great  canoe  of 
Ceylon,  usually  made  from  the  Angelly,  Arto- 
carpus  integrifolia  or  Ahir-suta.     See  Boat. 

BALLAST.  Eno.  Dct.  Gbb.  Swed. 


Thim-bo 

... 

BUBM. 

Savorras        ...          It. 

Woon-gan 

••« 

9f 

TaUk-bara    ...  Malat. 

Bi^last 

»•• 

Dan. 

Lastro             ...      Pobt. 

Lest 

•  •  • 

Fr. 

Balast              ...     Rus. 

.a. 

Hind. 

Lastre             ...     8p. 

Kilam 

•  •  • 

ft 

Heavy  substances,  iron,  stones  or  heavy  cargo 
placed  in  ships,  holds  to  tnm  and  steady  the  ship. 

BALL  COAL.  The  coal  of  Burdwan,  which 
occurs  in  the  form  of  rounded  masses,  was  so 
termed  by  Mr.  Piddington* 

BALLI,  a  Tamul  Kaja  of  Mahabalipur  in 
the  Carnatic- 

BA.LLIAH,  three  towns  in  India,  viz.,  in 
Long.  84**  8*  E.and  Lai.  25®  45*  N.,  a  second 
Ballia  in  L.  SS^*  10'  E.  and  L.  21«  41'  N.  a 
third  in  Long.  88«  0*  and  L.  22*^  30'  N. 

BALLIAPATAM  BIVER,  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  6  miles  from  Mount  Dilli,  ia  only  navi- 
gable by  boats. 


BALLIAPUTTAM,  or  BALORT,  in  Long. 
7B«>  U'B.andLat.  ll«  67'  N. 

BALLIB,  a  river  near  Billaspoor  in  the  Ua- 
balla  range. 

BALLOON  VINE.  £ng.  8yn.  of  Cardios- 
perroum  halioacabum. 

BALLOOT.  Hind.  Pbbs.  Galls.  Gallnuts. 

BALLORA,  the  name  given  by  the  people  to 
the  caves  known  to  the  British  as  Eilora.  It 
is  also  called  Terula. 

BALLOTA  NIGRA  W.  Black  Horehoundis 
the  Ballot^  of  Dios*corides  and  the  Ballots  of 
Pliny  B.  Uispanica.  Linn.  Haa  been  introduced, 
into  India. —  Voigty  461. 

BALLS  AND  BATS.  Theae  materials  for 
the  cricketers  are  imported  wholly  from  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  four  years,  1852  to  1866, 
Madras  received  to  the  value  of  Ra.  13,938. 

BALLUSU-KURA.  Tbl.  Canthium  paivi- 
florum. 

BALM,  a  name  applied  to  aeveral  vegeta- 
ble products.  Melissa  officinalis  of  the  8.  of 
Europe  is  the  Arabian  or  common  balm,  Cala- 
mintha  nepetha  is  field  balm  ;  and  C.  offidna- 
lis  is  the  mountain  Balm.  All  these  are  natifss 
of  Great  Britain,  and  only  one  M.  officinalis  is 
known  in  India.  The  resin  called  Balm  of  Gi- 
lead,  noted  in  Scripture,  ia  obtained  from  the 
Balaamodendron  Gileadenese, which  ia  a  synoaym 
of  B.  Opobalsamum  and  thia  resinous  product 
is  also  known  as  Balm  of  Mecca.  But  in  Eng- 
land the  plant  known  as  Balm  of  Gilead  is  the 
Abies  Balaamea. — ffoffs,  Veg.  King.  />.  576. 
See  Evergreens,  Abiea  Balaamea;  Melissa 
Officinalis,  Balaamodendron* 

BALM.    Meiiasa  officinalis,  Var. 

BakUt  ul  Fari8tum...ARAB.  |  Biidnmj  buyah.  Pns.. 
Mekkah  Sabsah      ...  DuK.  j  Parsikuujam 
Arabian  balm         ...  Enq.  I   „  koray  ...Tav. 

Tzeri  ...  Heb.  | 

The  balm  is  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  25 
xliii,  1 1  ;  Jer.  viii,  22  ;  xlvi,  II ;  and  li,  8. ;  and 
inEsekiel  xivii,  17.  It  ia  a  pot  herb,  the  yoaag 
topa  find  leavea  are  used  in  cookery,  and,  when 
dry,  as  tea ;  raiaed  from  seed  euttings,  Sec.  Like 
all  pot  herba  it  should  be  cut,  to  diy,  when  in 
flower,  and  ^rM  in  the  shade.— «7<!3(^r«y.  AUdiB, 

BALM  ov  GILEAD.    See  Gums  and  Resins. 

BALNA.  Mahb.  A  woman's  name,  meaning 
little  one. 

BAL'NATH,  the  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Saura  racea  in  Gnzerat  identical  with  theS^tatt* 
Bal.  The  Bnl-dan,  or  sacrifice  of  the  bull  to 
BaUnatb,  ia  on  record,  though  now  diaoonttnusd 
amongst  the  hindua.    See  Baal ;  Bal. 

BALO.    Jav.  Lac. 

BALOCH.    SeeBaluch. 

BALOLO,  a  name  of  Skardo.  See  Skardo. 

BALOO.    Sams.  Sandy.  Baloo-deaa  would 
be  the  Persian  Regist'han,  or  desert,  tery  ap« 
1  plicablo  to  Arabia  Deserta.    . 
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BALOOK  BALOOK  in  Long.  121  <:  50'  K 
one  of  the  westerly  of  the  Pbiiippine  ItlaDds,  in 
» considerable  island,  with  sloping  land  st  its 
Borthf rn  ixirt. 

BALOR  HILLS.  FossUs  are  found  in  these 
liilis.    See  Haiti.   Skardo. 

BALO  TTA.  See  Koi. 

BAL-RAKSHA.  Hind.  Gnaphalium. 

BALOUJE.  See  Kelat. 

BALSAM,  a  flowering  plant,  of  the  genus 
Impatieos,  76  species  of  which  are  known  to 
oocar  in  India  and  China.  Towards  the 
dote  of  the  rains,  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Gluots  of  India,  the  Syhadri  range,  are  corer- 
ed  with  the  balsam,  the  valves  of  the  ripe  fruit 
opeoiog  at  the  slightest  touch  and  expelling 
tbeir  seed,  from  which  peculiarity,  the  term  Im- 
pfttiens  has  been  given  to  the  genos-  It  is  a  pretty 
light  to  see  the  hills  for  miles  clothed  with  flower^ 
ing  balsams.  Balsams,  on  the  Khasia  Hills,  are 
next  in  relative  abundance  (about  twenty-tive), 
to  the  orchids,  both  tropical  and  temperate 
kiods,  of  great  beauty  and  variety  in  colour, 
fonn  and  size  of  blossom.  In  India,  £al- 
ums  require  to  be  sown  thinly  in  a  box  or  seed 
pio;  after  the  plants  are  2  or  3  inches  high 
they  shoold  be  transplanted  out  singly  in  well 


is  from  the  Abies  BaUamea  balm  of  Gilead  fir. 
Carpathian  Balsam  from  two  species  of  pine« 
Copialm  Balsam  is  from  the  Liquidambar  styraoi- 
flua.  Garden  Balsam  is  the  flowering  plant  of  the 
genus  Impatiens.  Hungary  Balsam  is  from  the 
Pious  mugho.  Balsam  of  Copaiba  is  from  several 
species  of  Copaifera  of  the  West  Indies  and  tro- 
pical America.  Balsam  of  Peru  is  supposed 
to  be  got  from  the  Myrospermum  Peruiferum 
of  Central  America,  and  the  White  Balsam  of 
commerce  is  made  from  it.  But  the  term 
White  Balsam  or  Myrrh  Seed  or  quinquino  is 
also  obtained  from  the  M*  Pub^seens. —  Voifft^ 
189,  190.  301.  McOulloch's  Dictionary.  Faulk-* 
7ier.  Ho^.  Veg,  King,  207,  253.  See  Liquid 
damber  altin^ia. 

BALSAMARIA  INOPHYLLUM.  Loue, 
Syn.  of  Calophyllam  inophyllum. 

BALSAMIER  DEKLA  MEQUE.  Fa.  Opo^ 
balsam. 

BALSAMO.  It.  Sp.  Balsam. 

BALSAMODENDRON,  a  genus  of  planU  of 
the  natural  order  Burseraceae  of  KMi*>  three 
spedes  of  which,  B.  Berryanum ;  B.  Boxburghi 
and  B.  As;allochum,  ooeur  in  India.  Royhs, 
in  his  Himalayan  Botany  mentions  that  the 
Balsamodendron  (Amyri»)  Gileadense  or  Tere^ 


manured  soil,  if  to  be  grown  in  pots,  they  should  i  bintheae.  or  Balsam  of  Gilead-tree,  known  iu 


he  put  in  small  sized  ones  at  first  and  re-potted 
into  burger,  when  requisite,  which  will  be,  when 
the  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  The  soil 
he«t  adapted  for  culture  is,  2  parts  strong  loam 
ipproaching  in  appearance  to  briok  earth,  and 
I  parts  well  decayed  manure,  with  a  little  lime, 
which  will  aid  in  preventing  mildew,  so  de- 
8tnicti?e  to  the  Balsam :  the  pots  should  be 
veil  drained  and  the  plants  must  never  be  neg- 
lected in  watering ;  seeds  may  be  sown  every 
^m\\L— Hook.  Him.  Jour,  11.  281.  RiddelVs 
^(trdeiUng.  Voigt,  189-190.    See  Impatiens, 


BALSAM.    £no.    Gbb 

Baome 


..DuT.  I  Baliamo... 
...Fb.  I  Balaamam.. 


...It.  Sp 
...Lat. 

This  term  like  the  English  balm,  is  given  to 
the  products  of  several  vegetables,  not  one  of 
which  grow  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  although 
several  of  them  are  imported  into  India  for 
nedieinal  purposes,  particularly,  Balsams  of  Co- 
piihft,  Peru,  and  Elemi.  Several  balsamic  sub- 
i^Bcesare  obtained  in  India,  and  Western  Africa, 
*Khssdtorax  and  Liquidamber  from  the  genus 
I^idaniber,  Frankincense,  olibanum  and 
WdKom  are  from  species  of  Boswellia.  Myrrh 
«Dd  Rahn  of  Meooa  are  from  species  of  Balsamo- 
"**ion.  The  word  Balsam,  according  to  Cal- 
-*^  i».  supposed  to  be  derived  firom  Baal- 
*^,  Boyal  oil.  Brazilian  Elemi,  called 
vao,  Accouchi  Balsam ;  ia  a  resin,  it  is  ob- 
l^ified  fifom  the  Icica  h6terophylla,'Bi^sam  apple 
^  the  fruit,  of  the  ilomordioa  td  Syria 
*^  u  applied  to  vrontds.    Canada  Balsam 


the  East  by  the  name  of  Balessan,  has  lon[|; 
been  accounted  one  of  the  riches  of  Arabia, 
whence,  or  from  Abyseinia,  its  natiYe  country, 
aecording  to  Bruce,  it  was  at  an  early  period 
taken  into  Syria.  It  baa  also  been  introduced 
into  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta  as  well  aa 
into  the  Peninsula  of  India*  B.  Opobalsamum^ 
to  which  IL  Kunth  more  particularly  refers  tho 
Balessan  of  Bruce,  and  the  figure  of  Prosper 
Alpiuus  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  the  former, 
affording  a  nimilar  product*  B.  Amyris;  Forsk^ 
Kataf  and  Kafal,  are  also  nearly  allied  if  not 
identical  species ;  both  are  natives  of  Arabia^ 
and  both  give  out  a  most  fragrant  balsamic 
odour.  The  wood  of  B.  kafal  is  an  article  of 
considerable  commerce,  according  to  Forskal, 
and  is  that  probably  which  is  sold  in  Indian 
bazaars  as  the  aod-i-baleasan.  Eorskal  also  men- 
tions that  he  had  beard  of  two  other  trees, 
which  are  like  these  ;  one  the  shojrut-ul.murr, 
or  myrrh'tree,  and  the  other  called  khudush. 
Though  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  myrrh  is  produced  in  any  part 
of  India,  yet  there  is  a  substance  having  the 
dosesC  resemblance  to  it  which  is  imported  into 
and  known  in  Europe  as  Indian  myrrh.  This 
is  also  said  very  closely  to  resemble,  if  indeed 
it  all  differs  from  Bdellium;  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  what  in  India  is  known  by  the 
name  of  goognl  (mooql  of  the  Arabians),  as  it 
forms  the  Bdellium  of  commerce^,  and  resem- 
bles  an  inferior  kind  of  myrrh,  as  indeed 
Bdellium  is  frequently  described  to  be.  That  it 
is  also  the  Bdellium  of  the  ancients  would  appear 
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BALSAMdl>]BKBItON  AGALLDCHA. 


BALSAMOimND&ON  MTRRHA. 


ftbm  the  Persian  aatbors  gMng  budeyoon  and 
xnadikoon  aa  the  Greek  name  of  mooql.— Dr. 
Royle  was  satisfied  that  this  must  be  the  Amjris 
dommiphora  of  Dr.  Roibcdrgh.  (Fl.  Ind.  S.  p. 
S44)  of  whieh  he  girea  googota  as  the  native 
il&lne.  There  is,  however,  a  substanoe  famed  in 
fffteiekit  and  used  in  modern  times,  produced 
itlso  by  this  gronp,  and  known  aa  olibanum  or 
Thus  looban  and  koondnr  of  the  natives  of  India. 
tJtider  the  latter  name,  it  is  described  by 
Avioenna,  evidently  referring  to  the  Xs/9avw  of 
Dioscorideii,  who  mentions  both  an  Arabian  and 
an  Indian  kind.  The  latter  Mr.  Golebrooke  has 
proved  t6  be  the  produce  of  Bosweliia  serrilta, 
Bolb.)  (B.  thurifera,  Gelebr.)  Salai  or  saleh  of 
the  hindoos,  common  in  Central  India  and 
Buhdleound,  especially  about  the  Bisrumgunge 
ghaut.  It  is  probably  also  produced  1^  B. 
glabra,  which  has  the  same  native  name,  and 
though  extending  to  a  more  northern  latitude^ 
is  distributed  over  many  of  the  same  localities. 
It  is  common  in  the  low  hills  above  Mohun 
Chowkee.  To  this  kind  according  to  Dr.  Ainslie, 
the  term  googul  is  applied  by  the  Telugu  people. 
The  resin  of  both  speieies  is  employed  as  ineeuse 
in  India  Central  India  alone  furnishes  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  Indian  olibanum  of  commerce ; 
Aa  it  is  chiefly  exported  from  Bombay.  From  the 
affinity  in  vegetable  products  between  parts  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  the  genus  Boswellia  may  extend  into  those 
conntries  and  afford  that  which  is  known  as 
Arabian  Olibanum.  Canarium  Benghalense  isan- 
other  plant  of  this  tribe,  which  according  to  Dr. 
Xoxburgb,  exudes  an  excellent  clear  amber — 
coloured  resin ,  not  unlike  copal.  In  Amerioai 
is  in  India,  several  valuable  reains,  as  Elemi, 
Carana,  Ghibow,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of 
Tacamahaca  a^e  alfoiYfed  by  planta  of  this  tribe. 
— iJdyfe'a  Hi.  Him.  Bat.  p.  177.  Voi^t. 
p.  14d. 

BALSxlMODSNDftONAFRICANUM.  See 
Uyrrh. 

BALSAMODENDBON       AGALLOCHA. 
W.  ^  A. 

Balaamodendfon  Boxbui^bii.-^u4nt, 
Amyria  Ag*dIocha.— jBo;r6. 

yt         Commiphora.— JSostb.  U.  S44. 
Commiphora  Madagaacarensia — Jack, 

Ooogala  Sabb.    Hind. 

Thie  small  tree  grows  to  the  East  and  N.  E. 
<of  Bengal  in  Syibet^  Assam  and  the  Qarrow 
Hills.  Dr.  Boyle  supposes  this  to  produce  the 
gum  bdellium  of  commerce  and  perhaps  of  Dios- 
coridea,  but  Bddlium  is  got  also  from  B.  Mak" 
al  and  B.  Afrioanum.  The  whole  plant, 
.while  growing  is  considerably  odoriferous, 
.particularly  when  any  part  ia  broken  or  bruised 
and  diffuses  a  grateful  fragrance  like  that  of  the 
fiaest  myrrh,  to  a  considerable  distance  around. 
r-F^.  Ue«  UQ.Jbab.ih  f.  214-S.  Fl.  Andt. 


BALSAHODBNDRON      BEBRYANUU 
Am. 

Protium  Gileadense,  W>  and  A- 
Amyris  Gileadenbis,  Wtilde-  Roub. 

Aknfla-aemeti-roumi  ...Arb.  |  Belesati Eom. 

Roughau-balsan.  Hind.  PiRk  j  Balsam  of  Meoca.E!ro< 
Balm  of  Gilead.    ...     Eng.  | 

A  larfite  shrub  or  small  tree,  a  natife  of 
Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  -the  Bast  Indies,  intro- 
duced into  the  Calcutta  Garden  in  1798.  M. 
Fee  ascribes  to  this  tree  three  distinct  prodnets; 
Balsam  of  Mecca,  a  wood  called  Xylobalsamum, 
and  fruits  termed  Carpo-ballamum.  Tradi- 
tion  ia  rich  in  anecdotes  relative  to  the  ori|i^n 
of  this  balsam  ;  the  mahomedans  affirm  that  it 
sprung  fromtbe  blood  of  the  slain  in  Ifahomed^s 
conflict  with  the  tribe  of  Harb,  and  that  the 
prophet  used  the  balsam  for  the  resuscitation 
6f  the  dead.  (Fee,)  It  is  much  used  in  medi- 
cine by  the  Hakims  as  a  stimulant,  tonic,  and 
somewhat  astringent  remedy,  and  as  an  exter* 
nal  application  to  indolent  sores.  It  is  also 
employed  as  a  perfume  and  cosmetic.  The 
Opobalsamum  and  Carpobalaamum  require  bo 
particular  notice.  But  they  msy  be  briefly 
described  by  mentionibg  that  the  best  Opobal- 
samum was  obtained  from  the  greenish  liqaor 
found  in  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  ;  the  Carpo- 
balsamum  made  by  expression  from  the  frutt 
when  at  maturity;  and  the  Scylobalsamum 
from  a  decoction  of  or  by  expression  ft'Om 
the  young  twigs.  A  mixture  of  this  balsam  is 
made  by  rubbing  together  8  ounces  of  acacia 
on  white  muslin  and  2  drachms  of  Mecca  balsam. 
It  is  much  prized  by  the  mahomedan  physidans 
as  a  tonic  stimuknt,  in  doses  of  half  to  one 
ounce  three  times  daily — Ben^,  Pkar.  p.  375. 
O'ShoMffknessy,  pagt  285, 

BALSAMODKNDRON  COMMIPHORA. 
W,  and  il.,  Syn.  of  Commiphora  Madagascaien- 
sis.    LiND.  Fl.  Mjbjd. 

BALSAMODBNDBON  6ILEADBN8B. 
See  Gums. 

BALSAMODENDBON  MTBBHA.  Sec 
Gums. 

BALSAMODENDBON  KATOP  is  men- 
tioned  by  Forskal  and  the  Balessan  of  Bruce  is 
supposed   to  be  the  Opobalsamum. 

BALSAMODENDBON  MAKUL,  aeoordiag 
to  Hog,  p.  251  grows  abundantly  in  Sind 
and  India.  It  is  a  small  atunted  tree,  from  4  to 
6  feet  high,  into  which  inciaiona  are  made  by  a 
knife  and  the  resin  is  allowed  to  drop  on  the 
•ground. 

BALSAMODENDBON  MYRBHA.  Veeh 
ah  Bbbh, 

ValHtipolam      ..T      TaA 
Morr  ...  ktJX 

Kin>bet%  the  pbnt^  Abji* 
ainia, 


Bola  s  Beela...  Saks. 

Bol 

Heerabol...Hxia> 
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BAMh 


BiLUCHISTAK. ' 


Hobolf,  the  0Bm  ftaia. 

A  native  of  Yemen^  is  a  small  trae  with  a 
wbitiih  grey  iMrk  witb  rough  abortive  braaches, 
terminating  in  spines.  It  yields  the  myrrh  of 
eonmerce,  the  juice  eittdea  spontaneoudy  and 
Baiilens  on  the  back. 

BALSAMOD£NDRON    BOXBURaHIA- 

NUM—ITatf. 

Frotiom  Hoxbnrghtanum*—  W,  and  A. 
Amyris  acuminata.—* i^oxfr. 


Vtkiil    ...  Abab.  Pass. 

KUtoa    ...  AKAB.PBBa. 
OlU^       ...  HlHP.  PlBfl- 

MoH-^tel  ?  HxKP. 


IUugfaMi*i-tnrb ...  PlBS. 
£a<|lian  ...  Btbiac. 
Kokol  ...Tax. 


A  9mall  tree,  a  native  of  the  Moluccas.  Its 
Wk  and  all  the  t^der  parts  of  the  plants  on 
being  bruised  or  wounded,  discharge  a  small 
foaatity  of  pale  whey  oolonred  liquid  which 
poueaaes  a  frafcrance^  something  like  that  of  an 
wnj[c  leaf.— i?oa;A.  u.  266.  Votfft.  150. 

BAL8AM0DENDR0N  ZBYLANICUM. 
KuNTH.  Byn.of  CanariiuQ  eommune.  See  Co- 
lophoiiia.— Ztnn. 

BALSAMO  BE  TOT-.U.    Sp.  Tolu  Balsam' 

BAL8AM0  DE  QUINQUINA.  Bp.  Bal- 
WB  of  Pern. 

BAL8A.M  OF  COPAIVA.  See  Diptero- 
ttrpui  la^Yis. 

BAI^AM  OF  VES>V. 

Jwne^s-Pem    ...    F%.  (  Balsamnm  peonivia- 
PeniTttiuicherbal-  |     num.         ...         Lat. 

■n>  ...  Obb.  I  BalaaixLO  de  quinqmno  Sp. 

A  resinous  fluid,   imported  into  India  as  a 
nrgioal  application. 
BALSAM  OF  TOLU. 


Jawiedetiolu    ...    Fb. 
Tolataaiflcher  Bal- 
■•m         ...  Ger. 


Balsamo-de-tola  ...    Sp. 


BALSAM  T££E. 

^biMSuLm     ...      Arab.  |  Balm...  ...Ekio. 

W-«h«neR    ...     IlEB.  I  ^Isfua.  .  ...£no. 

BALSAMUM.     Lat.  Balsam. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.  Lat.  Bal- 
»■  of  Pern. 

BALSEM.     DuT.  Balaam. 

BaL  BANT08H,  UL,  child  aatisfying 
^nsan  who  ask  alms  by  calling  these  words. 
— IFt^on. 

BAL  TAR.     Savs.    Borassns  flabelliformis. 

BALTI,  a  diatriet  of  Central  Asia  in  Lon^.  16 
L  N.  35.  lU  chief  town  of  Bkardo  is  7356  feet 
^Tt  the  sea ;  Khapala  8,S85  feet  aboye  the 
^  Baki,  or  Bally  Ymi  is  called  Palolo 
;j^rby  the  Dards,  and  Kaog  Kod  by  the 
^b^os.  It  18  preaerved  m  Ptolemy  ia  Byltie. 
Jb  eoaatry  is  foeqneiitly  odled  Skardo  or 
Uardo  {inom  ifaa  name  of  its  wall  J^nown  fort 
>&<i  capital.  Balti  proper  is  a  small  table  land, 
and  with  that  of  DeoUn,  is  abouit  60  miles  long 
^  86  broady — ^the  mean  height  of  its  villages 
«^e  the  sea  ia  about  7,000  feet  The  Balti, 
u«tlie  people  of  ^Little  Thibet,  the  Bylta  of 


Ptolemy,  though  Tibetan  in  laoguage  aad 
appearanoe»  are  all  mahommedana,  and  differ 
from  the  more  eastern  Tibetans  of  Le,  who 
call  themselves  Bhotia,  or  inhabitants  of  Bhot, 
by  being  taller  and  less  stoutly  made.  Their 
language  differa  considerably  from  that  of  l4> 
but  only  as  one  dialect  differs  froqi  another. -r- 
Dr,  Th^yai»o%*$  TraveU  in  WtUem  Himalaya 
and  Tibeij  p.  247.  Laik^m'a  Ethnology.  A- 
Guvmmgham.  See  Byltsa ;  Kailasi  Gangri  Bange ; 
Kara*koram ;  Ladak,  Tibet. 

BALTIC.     See  India. 
BALTI  MOUNTAINS,  a  name  of  the  Bulnt 
Tag. 

BALTIS,  in  Byblius  called  ]Beutb»  or  Behnth 
f.  e.  void  of  geneais,  is  identical  which  space, 
means  the  mother's  womb,  the  primeval  mothe^. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  the  mother  of 
life  or  source  of  life,  which  is  the  meaning  of  HaT^ 
vah  (Eve)  of  Genesis. 

BALTI-TUL.  See  Balti. 

BALU.  Hind,  A  bear,  BALU-Soor,  tha 
Indian  badger,  a  species  of  Meles. 

BALUCHISTAN  comprises  the  extensive 
regions  between  the  confines  of  modern  Persia 
and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  To  the  north, 
Seistan  and  Afgh&nist&n,  to  the  south,  this 
ocean  marks  its  boundaries.  The  first,  or  west- 
ern section,  comprises  the  sub- divisions  of 
Nushki,  Khiran,  Muehki,  Panjgh6r,  KeeJ, 
Kobuah  and  Jow.  The  second  or  maritime 
section,  iucludes  the  provinces  of  Las,  Hor- 
m&ra  and  Pessani.  The  third,  or  central  sec- 
tion, is  formed  of  the  great  provinces  of  Sah^- 
raw^n  and  JhalawAn,  to  which  are  added  the 
districts  dependent  on  the  capital,  KalAt^  and 
which  are  intermediately  siCuated  between  the 
two.  The  fourth^  or  eastern  seetion,  includes 
the  provinces  of  Kach  GandAvi,  Hurand,  and 
Dnjil,  the  last  two  bordering  on  the  riveir 
Indus.  The  Baluchiatan  territory  from  its 
poaition  has  been  frequently  traveraed  and 
Potiinger,  Poatans,  Ferrier,  Burton,  Kassoji 
and  Mohun  Lai  have  minutdy  described  i(. 
But  Dr.  Cook  (m  Tram.  Bomb.  Med.  an4  i'W 
Society,)  is  the  latest  writer  on  thin  territoiy 
and  tells  us  that  the  territories  of  the  Khaa 
of  Keiat,  comprised  under  the  term  '*  Baluchia- 
tan/' are  extensive  and  varied  in  character  tjo 
no  ordinary  degree.  They  consiat  of  lofty, 
rugged  table  land  and  level  ground,  and  their 
climates  exhibit  the  severest  Beat  and  the  mo^t 
ibtenae  cold.  Viewing  them  geographically, 
they  fall  into  the  natural  division  of  mountain 
and  plain  and  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

Ist.*— The  great  central  mountain  range  or 
table  land  running  north  and  south  which 
comprises  the  provinces  of  Sarawan,  Jhal^- 
wan,  and  Lua. 

2nd«~The  mouniaiB  district  extending  eait- 
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ward,  inhabited  by  the  Mume  and  Boogtee, 
dituated  to  thesoath  of  Sind  and  Kutchee. 

Srd. — The  province  of  the  plains,  that  is, 
the  district  of  Kuteh  Gundava. 

4th.-«The  province  of  Mekran,  diversified 
by  mountain  and  desert  which  stretches  west- 
ward along  the  sea  coaat. 

5th* — The  great  desert  of  Seistmi  to  the 
north  of  the  last  named  districts.  The  first  of 
these  great  divisions,  or  rather  the  portion  of 
this  comprised  under  the  name  of  .the  province 
of  Sabarawan  may  be  thus  described  : 

The  mountainous  table-land  of  Beluchistan 
extends  from  Cape  Monze,  on  the  south  to  the 
Afghan  mountains  north  of  Quetta,  or  from 
25 <?  to  80^  40*  N,  latitude,  and  is  conse- 
quently about  340  miles  in  length. 

In  breadth  it  extends  from  the  level  plains 
of  Kutchee  eastward,  to  Nooshky  on  the 
borders  of  the  Seistan  desert,  extending 
thus  about  150  miles.  But  its  breadth  is  by 
no  means  uniform ;  widest  about  the  centre 
it  gradually  narrows  southward,  until,  at  Gape 
Monze,  it  is  only  a  few  miles  broad.  The 
height  also  varies  in  the  same  proportion : 
The  greatest  altitude  is  attained  at  Kelat 
about  7,000  feet,  where  the  climate  is  Euro- 
pean ;  southward  it  rapidly  decreases,  until  in 
the  province  of  Lus,  the  elevation  is  but  a 
trifling  degree  greater  than  that  of  Sind.  It 
decreases  also  northward,  the  height  of  Quetta 
beiiiK  about  5,900  feet. 

This  elevated  district  is  composed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  mountain  ranges^  which  rising  from 
the  plains  of  Kutchee  and  valley  of  the  Indus, 
tower  one  above  the  other  in  successive  steps, 
until  having  gained  their  maximum,  they  sub- 
aide  in  lesser  and  lesser  ranges  westward. 

Their  general  direction  is  from  N.  N.  £.  to 
S.  S  W.,  and  this  uniformity  of  strike  is  wonder- 
lully  preserved  throughout* 

The  mass  is  broken  through  at  two  points, 
Tiz  :  by  the  Bolan  pass  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremitVy  and  by  the  Moola  pass  near  Gunda- 
va.  Here  the  ranges  are  twisted  out  of  their 
original  direction,  and  ran  m  a  N,  N.  W. 
manner.  Through  these  two  great  channels  the 
principal  draining  of  the  country  is  effected 
through  the  Bolan  and  Moola  rivers. 

Lying  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  are 
numerous  valleys,  having  naturally  a  like  direc- 
tion to  the  ranges  between  which  they  lie  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  their  position  ; 
so  that  almost  any  desired  temperature  and  cli- 
mate may  be  obtained  firom  the  sub-tropical  one 
of  Sind  to  the  teniperate  one  of  Kelat.  The 
district  is  naturally  moderately  well  watered  by 
rivulets  and  springs  and  rivers  artificially  so  by 
wells'  and  karezes,  but  there  are,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred, no  rivers  of  any  magnitude. 

The  height   ranges  are  clothed  with   trees 


(Junipers),  which  yield  exeeHent  firewood  Md 
durable  timber  for  building* 

The  Valley  of  Quetta,  or  Shawl,  is  situated  lit 
67  ®  B.  long,  and  80  » to  80  ®  20  N.  lat.  It 
is  about  1 5  or  20  miles  in  length,  and  from  4 
to  6  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  to  the  west* 
ward  by  the  Ghah'l  Tan  range,  having  a  strike 
of  8.  S.  W.  by  N.  N.  E. 

The  valley  of  Kanhee,  is  situated  to  the  west 
of,  and  runs  parallel  to,  that  of  Quetta,  but  ex- 
tends further  south.  Its  length  is  about  30 
miles,  and  breadth  5  or  6.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  great  Chah'lTan  range,  which  se- 
parates it  from  the  Valley  of  Quetta,  and  on  the 
west  by  a  parallel  range  of  much  iess  height, 
which^  towards  the  north,  separates  it  from^the 
valley  of  Pishing. 

The  Valley  of  Moostung,  is  the  principal  and 
most  extensive  valley  of  the  tract  under  eon-* 
sideration,  and  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
valleys  of  Quetta  and  Kanhee.  It  extends 
from  about  29  ^  80'  to  near  30  «  N.  lat.,  and 
its  eastern  boundary  is  nearly  defined  by  the 
67®  of  B.  long.  It  is  therefore  about  40 
miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  5  to 
8  miles,  spreading  out  towards  its  upper  end, 
and  being  gradually  constricted  towards  its 
lower  or  southern  extremity.  It  is  bounded  by 
parallel  ranges,  running  N.  N.  E.  by  8.  8.  W. 
of  medium  height,  probably  from  500  to  800 
feet.  The  range  to  the  eastward  is  pierced  by  a 
pass  leading  to  the  Dasht-i-be-Dau1at. 

The  Dasht-i-be-Daulat  is  an  elevated  valley 
or  plain,  situated  to  the  N.  B.  of  Moostung,  st 
the  head  of  the  Bolan  pass.  Its  breadth  is 
from  15  to  20  miles.  It  has  no  towns  or  villa- 
ges, but  is  occasionally  dotted  with  the  tomans 
of  the  Kurd  tribe.  Some  portions  of  it  are 
cultivated  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  's 
but  during  the  winter  it  ia  a  bkak,  howling 
wilderness,  destitute  of  trees,  or  any  shelter ; 
the  snow  lies  deep  on  it  and  cold  winds  whistle 
over  its  frozen  surface.  It  ia  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Kaka  tribe  of  Afl^ghana,  and 
caravans  are  frequently  plundered  by  them.  In 
the  summer  it  is  clothed  with  the  fragrant  Terk 
plant,  and  its  surface  diversified  by  fields  of 
waving  grain.  It  has  no  streams,  but  one  or 
two  wells  have  been  dug  and  watar  obtained 
with  some  difiiculty  ;  the  cultivators  are  depen- 
dent on  rain  and  heavy  dews. 

The  Valley  of  Mongoehar,  is  situated  to  the 
southward  of  that  Moostung,  more  dreular  in 
form,  and  of  muoh  less  extent ;  destitute  of 
trees,  save  a  few  stunted  mulberries. 

The  Valley  of  Giranee,i8  situated  south  of 
Mungochar  and  is  distant  about  8  miles  from 
Kalat. 

The  Valley  of  Ziaret,  is  situated  to  the  west^ 
ward  of,  and  runs  parallel  with,  the  preoeedingi 
is  of  considerable  extent^  well  watered,  and 
oullivateU.  * 
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Vaiky  of  Ghapptr^   lias  westward  of  Ziaret  t  whoso  oobotry  is  stated  by  Wilson  to  bavo 


nd  extends  from  the  vieinity  of  Kelat  to  that 
of  Mongochar.  It  is  therefore,  of  considerable 
vat ;  it  contains  the  Tillage  of  Ghappar  and 
other  smsll  hamlets. 

The  Yalley  of  Kelat,  the  most  southern 
jkisioo  of  the  proYiBce  of  Saharawan,  and  whose 
ehief  town  is  the  capital  of  Beluohistan-  The 
ctpital,  Kelaty  is  situated  about  its  centre,  in 
Laiitode  29  ^  N.  and  long  66  ^^  44  ^  E. 

Dr.  Cook  supposes  1st,  that  the  original  in* 
bahitaots  of  the  country  were  hindoos,  who 
fled  from  the  conquering  mussulmans  who  in- 
ladcdSmd,  Lus,  and  Mekran,  A.  H.  93  ;  2nd, 
:kt  the  Brahooee  were  Tartar  mountaineers, 
wiio  gained  a  footing  in  the  country,  and  ulti* 
nateiy  supplanted  the  former,  becoming  the 
ndiog  race ;  drd,  that  the  Belooch  came  from 
tie  westward,  but  whether  they  were  Seijuke 
TBitars,  or  Arabs  from  Aleppo,  is  a  matter  of 
doobt.  Doctor  Latham  however  classes  the  Be- 
looeh  nation  with  the  Persian, .  bnt  considers 
them  as  a  modified  form.  He  says,  "  £  and 
&  E.  of  the  proper  Persians  of  Kirman,  come 
the  Belooch  of  Beloochistan.  If  Kasks  threat 
theory  be  the  correct  one,  which  makes  all  the 
fngments  of  natives  speaking  a  Tamulian  dia- 
itti  parts  of  one  great  oontiauous  whole,  which 
spread  in  the  earlier  ages  over  India  and  Eu- 
rope, underlying  the  more  recent  system  of 
Gdtie,  Gothic,  Sclavonic,  and  classical  nations 
of  Europe  and  the  Indo*6ermanio  of  India, 
IS  the  primary  strata  in  geology  underlie  the 
Ksondary  and  tertiary,  but  cropping  out,  or 
hdog  exposed  here  and  there,  are  the  fragments 
ofnatioos — of  Laps,  Finns  and  Basques  in  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  Cutohwaree,  Cohatee,  Tudo, 
&hond,  Lar,  and  other  mountaineers  of  India  : 
f  adds  he,  I  say,  this  theory  be  the  correct  one, 
then  the  Brahooee,  being  of  the  great  Tamulian 
^ily,  would  be  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
^  country.  Thus  the  Koord  who  inhabit 
IheDaaht-i-be-Daulat,  doubtless  came  from  Kur- 
<^i*tan,  probably  amongst  the  followers  of  some 
Qahomedan  invader  of  India,  and,  perhaps, 
^n  irith  spoil,  preferring,  on  their  return,  to 
Mtle  where  they  now  are,  rather  than  continue 
their  march  to  their  own  country,  made  choice 
of  the  Daaht-i  be-Daulat.  Aitaiu  many  of  the 
J^airan  tribes  are  undoubtedly  of  Bajpoot  ori- 
gin •  and  until  lately,  the  practice  of  infanticide 
pierailed  amongst  them. 

There  are  two  lauKuages  spoken  in  Baluchis- 
^1  the  Baluebiki  a  hindi  tongue  of  the  Arian 
^nakrit  stock  in  which  the  Persian,  Sindi, 
^i>hi,  and  Sanskrit  words  recur  and  the 
^nhiu,which  belongs  to  the  Soythic  orTuranian 
^  TsiDulian  stock.  Near  Bagwana  is  a 
^'m  the  rock  filled  with  the  dried  mnmmy 
&  bodies  of  infants,  some  of  which  have  a 
sompsralively  recent  appearance.  The  Sacse, 
vho  fofined  part  of  Alexander's  ai:my;  and 


been  that  lying  between  the  Paropamisan 
mountains  and  sea  of  Aral,  still  exist  as  a  tribe 
of  the  Brahooeea  of  Jhalawan.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  accompanied  Alexander  as 
far  as  the  south  of  Sind,  and  returning  with 
Graterus  up  the  MooUa  Pass,  settled  in  their 
present  position.  The  Beloochee  also  have  by 
no  means  a  pure  and  unbroken  descent  from 
any  one  source.  Adopting  Pottinger's  theory, 
that  the  main  body  were  Seljuk  Tartars  driven 
out  of  Persia,  as  he  describes,  yet  undoubtedly 
many  are  of  Arabic  descent.  Neither  does  he 
think  with  him  that  the  Beloocheea  have  no 
resemblance  in  any  way  to  the  Arabs* 
On  the  contrary,  in  many  cases  the  out^ 
line  of  their  physiognomy  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ;  and  if 
such  a  Belooch  was  dressed  In  the  Arab  dress, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difiicult  to  detect  his 
nationality.  Others  are  Sindians  who  fled  to 
the  hills  on  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the 
mahomedans.  The  original  hindoo  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Murree  and  Boogtee  hills  were 
driven  out  by  their  present  occupants,  but 
the  natives  of  Backhan  (the  Kbetranees)  in- 
habiting the  more  mountainous  district  to 
the  northward,  were  able  to  hold  their  own. 
The  whole  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Khan  of 
Kelat  as  chief  of  all,  but  his  power  appears  to 
vary  with  his  popularity.  The  tribes  reside  in 
tomans,  or  collections  of  tents,  especially  the 
Brahooee  mountaineers*  These  tents  are  made 
of  goat's  hair  black  or  striped  ;  the  furniture  is 
very  simple — a  few  metal  cooking-pots,  a  stone 
hand«mill,  some  rough  carpets  with  a  rug,  a 
distaff  for  spinning  wool,  and  a  hookah,  are 
all  that  are  usually  found  in  a  Brahooee  tent. 
That  of  the  chief  may,  perhaps,  be  better  fur- 
nished, and  he  is  richer  than  his  neighbours  in 
flocks  and  herds.  The  dress  of  the  lower  orders 
is  made  up  of  a  long  tunic,  trousers  loose  at 
the  feet,  and  a  black  or  brown  great-coat,  oi 
cloak,  usually  of  felt,  kummerbund  and  sandals. 
They  wear  a  aroall  cap,  either  fitting  tight  to 
the  outline  of  the  head  or  dome  shaped,  with  a 
tassel  on  the  top.  Those  of  the  higher  classes 
are  elaborately  ornamented  with  gold  thread. 
A  few  wear  turbans.  Instead  of  the  Cholo, 
Belochi  women  generally  wear  the  Gaghgho, 
a  long  shift  resembling  English  night  shirts,  but 
opening  behind  between  the  shoulders,  and 
with  half  arms.  It  is  generally  made  of  red  or 
white  stuff,  and  reaches  almost  down  to  the 
ancles.  Among  the  lowest  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple, no  trousers  or  drawers  are  worn  under  it* 
Beloochistan  is  rich  in  mineral  productions, 
copper,  lead,  iroui  antim.ony,  sulphur,  and  alum, 
abound  in  various  parts ;  while  common  salt  is 
too  plentiful  to  be  advantageous  to  vegetation. 
On  the  high  road  from  Kelat  to  Kutch  Gundava 
is  a  range  of  hills,  from  which  red  sslt  is.  ex- 
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ttmoted.  Sulphur  and  alttm  are  to  be  had  at 
the  same  pUce.  Ferrier  saw  quaatitiea  of  white 
and  gny  marble  ia  the  mouniaina  to  the  west* 
ward  of  Nooahky,  bat  it  doet  not  seem  to  be 
at  all  prised  by  the  Balooohes.  The  beat  tim- 
ber the  Belooches  have  ia  of  the  Upoora  a  ape* 
eiea  of  the  Zisyphat  jujnba  and  tamarind  treea, 
both  of  whieh  are  remarkably  hard  and  durable. 
The  Babool,  Fameaian  mimoaa  ;  Lye  or  tama« 
riak  ;  Neem  or  melia  aeadirachta ;  Peepul  or 
fious  religioea ;  Siaaoo  or  dalbertria  siaaoo  (Roy* 
bui^h) :  Chinar,  platanus  orientalia.  The 
BrihtSi,  unlike  all  other  mahomedan  people, 
hfl^e  no  syods,  p(fi,  muUas^  or  fiquira,  or  any 
persona  pretending  to  iaspiration  or  sanetity 
amofifirst  them,  and  are  compelled,  while  hoidini^ 
the  craft  in  due  reference,  to  seek  them  amongst 
BiTAn^en.'^Bickard  F,  Bttrion*$  Sindhy  ;».  417. 
Britith  World  in  ike  Bait.  Ritehie,  Vol  At.  p.  8. 
Ferrrier^B  Journal^  p,  520.  Potiinger^s  Travels, 
BelooehiHan  ^  Sinde^p,  327.  Mcusw  NatrtL* 
iiffe,  p.  83.  Dr.  Cook.  See  Jell,  Kadjak.  Kelat, 
490-494.  India  335.  Kappar,  Kabul  434; 
Kandahar,  Kah»  Karez,  Kattiyawar,  Karobararii 
Kalora,  Khaka,  Nervni.  Kind  ;  Meksi,  Kerman. 

BALUNOGACH.  BBNO.;Sweet  baail ;  Ocy- 
mum  basiltcum. 

BALUNGOO.— Seeds  of  Dracocephalum 
Boyleanuam  :  black,  i  of  an  ineh  long,  pointed, 
miieiUeinons  and  »li«ht1y  aromatic. — Roffle- 

B ALUSU  KURA.  Tel.  Ganthium  parviflo' 
rum,  Lam'k^rm  signifies  **  vejjeiable."  In 
a  verse  of  the  Bharata  where  Krishna  having 
been  fed  by  a  hunter  or  savage,  his  atteodsnt 
a^ks :  Is  the  Bai%ua  kH^ra  whieh  vou  received 
from  PanchAlikudu  equal  to  ealybdanam  (fine 
rice)  ap4pa  (cakea) ;  wka  (regetables,)  supam 
(ohIsc)  P  It  is  a  common  proverb  also.  Whilst 
life  remains,  I  can  aabstst  on  the  leaves  {hira) 
of  the  Balu$n :— implying  submission  to  any 
necessity  however  grievous. 

BAB  IT.  Hind.  Quercus  inoana. 

BALUTA ;  Balot«,  Balute  or  Baka 
Balute,  so  named  either  from  being  twelve  in 
number  or  from  the  amount  set  apart  for  them 
being  divided  into  twelve  parts  :  the  village 
servants  in  India  who  with  the  inferior  servants 
Alute  and  NarftanS  vary  in  number  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  India,  from  6  to  37,  and  have 
different  names.  In  most  cases  the  offices  are 
paid  by  recognised  fees  and  perquisites,  by 
allotments  of  com  at  harvest  time,  or  by  por- 
tions of  land  held  rent  free  or  at  a  low  qnit 
rent.  In  most  cases  the  offices  are  hereditary, 
and  are  capable  of  being  mortsraged  or  sold. 
They  are  a  raonieipnlity  and  eould  be  employed 
to  the  benefit  of  the  eountry. — WiUon, 
«  BA-LU-WA.  Buem.  Abelmoachua  moscha- 
tns. 

BAM.  Hind.    A  fathom. 

BAM,  a  river  Bear  Ramghur  In  Sindhiaha 
territoiy. 


BAM,  acoording  to  Wflaaa,  an  exolamation 
of  salutation  interchanged  by  Saiva  Baaadicaals 
oarrying  the  water  of  the  Ganges.  Perfaapa  a 
misprint  oi  derioai  error  for  Bam  Ram  Maha* 
deo  ?  -         ^ 

BAM.    Arab.     Melia  aempenrirena. 

BAM  A.  UiED.  Bed  iowered  variety  of 
Goronilla  graudiflora.— ^Isaa. 

BAM  AH.  Hbb.  a  high  plaoe^  w4)rahip  ia 
high  places.     Habamah,  Highland. 

BAMANGHOTTY.    See  Kol. 

BAMANPALLI,  in  Long.  77'' 51'  B.  ic 
Lat.  \1<=>V  N. 

BAMAW.  A  tree  of  Akyab,  but  not  very 
plentiful.  Used  by  natives  for  bows,  &o.  This 
seems  identical  with  Bamau. — Oal.  Cti.  Mxm 
1862. 

BAMARI.  Hind.  Bdypta  erecta. 

BAMAU.  BURM.  A  olose-grained  weod,  ^ 
Pegu  P— ^possibly  a  substitute  for  boi-wood^ 
prieed  by  Karens  for  bows.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  lbs.  52.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good 
soil  the  averaae  length  of  the  trunk  |o  the  first 
branch  ia  30  feet,  and  average  girth  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is  6  feet.-— 
Dr.  Brandii,  Cal  Ex.  Cmi. 

BAMBAGIA  ALSO  OOTONB.  It.  Cotton. 

BAMBALI  NAHINGI.  Malbal.  Syn* 
of  Citrus  decumana. 

BAMBALA8.  Tax.  Syn.  of  Oitrua  deciM 
mans — Linn' 

BAMBAN  GAUR.  A  olass  of  the  Gaur 
Bajpoots. — WiUonU  Oloaary. 

BAMBANIA  H.  a  sub-division  of  the 
khachhi  tribe-*a  claes  of  euUivatora.-->lirtZfOJi'a 
Glossary* 

BAMBAS.    See  Jelnm  or  Hvdaspea. 

BAMBERAGAM  in  Long.  8P 17'  B.  k  Lat« 
6  o  44'  N. 

BAMBOLEB,  in  L.  76  ®  49*  B.  k  L.  2T 
30'  N. 

BAMBUSA,  THE  Bamboo. 


Nirgali    Bao& Horn. 

Garu         a»        » 

Bambn -  It. 

Preng. Jav. 

Bambu... Malay* 

JaajpiPtt.  «**•«•.•«.•>•••  ••••«« 

Buluii .....  ......M •• 

Kul-mnlla Maleai^ 

Mungil , Taw:. 

BoDgu  vednm Tmt^ 


Baash. Bbho. 

Wft. BVRM. 

Wa-bo M 

Pe-Iau M 

Penang-wa ,> 

Wa-gua-kfayat  /.....      n 

Ban  boo "Bvq. 

Bambou Fe« 

Bambccbes. 

Indi  aniscLer  rohr.   Gsn. 

Bans fiiHD. 

Babma „ 

NalOaoa. Hied. 

Maggar , „ 

Of  the  bamboo,  the  most  gigantic  of  tli* 
grasses,  there  are  may  apeeiea,  which  are  applied 
to  ao  many  ueeful  purposes,  that  it  wonld  be 
difficult  to  point  out  an  object  in  whieh  atveagik 
and  elasticity  are  requisite,  and  for  which  light* 
nesa  is  no  objection,  to  which  the  items  aae  not 
adiqtted  ia  the  oouotriea  where  they  grow^"-* 


PenU  veduru.^..... 
Potu       m    
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BAMBUBA  THE  BAKBOO. 


Mhwcuat,  bowt,  arrows,  quivora,  lanoe  sfaafU, 
aaflU  of  vends,  bad  posts,  walking  sticks,  the 
ppki  of  pslanqoins^  the  floora  and  soppcwters 
of  nutio  bridges,  soaUng  ladders,  durabW  water 
pipM,  nfts  for  floating  heavy  timber,  frameworka 
of  hoases,  floorioga  of  houses,  scaffolding,  plaak- 
iog,  iprights  in  houses,  roofiag,  bamboo  ware, 
lUiiDg  rods,  walking  sticksi  handles  of  parasols, 
testpole8»  booksi  musiasl  instrumental  psper, 
peBols,  rulera,  cups»  baskets,  buoketa>  cages, 
enb-Dsts,  fish  poles,  pipe  sticks,  snmpitan  or 
blowing  tube,  obairs,  aeata,  screens,  eottches,  cots 
Hid  Mm,  and,  parte  of  it  are  used  aa  pickles 
orottidied.  Mr.  Morrison  writing  of  the  use 
of  tke  bsmboo  and  the  bamboo  ware,  of  China, 
ttji  the  shoots  are  boiled,  pickled  and  ooanfited, 
tin  loots  are  carved  into  fantastic  images,  or  cut 
ioto  Isttlem  bandlea  and  eanea,  the  tapering 
flliu  are  used  for  ail  purposes  that  polea  can 
W  applied  to  in  carrying,  supporting,  propelling 
mi  laessuring  ;  (or  the  props  of  houses  and  the 
hbiof  aails  ;  the  shafts  of  spears,  the  waUlea 
of  abittis,  and  the  handles  and  ribs  ol  umbrellas 
tad  fims;  the  leaves  are  sewed  into  rain-cloaks, 
aid  thatebes  ;  the  epidermis,  cut  into  splintha 
of  rarioot  sizes,  ia  woven  into  baskets  of  every 
fena  sod  fancy,  plaited  into  awnings,  and 
twitted  into  eablea.  It  furnishes  the  bed  for 
theping,  the  chopsticks  for  eating,  the  pipe  for 
nokisg,  and  the  broom  for  aweeping;  the 
natreai  to  lie  upon,  the  ohair  to  sit  upon,  the 
table  to  eat  OB :  the  food  to  eat  and  the  fuel  to 
eook  it  with,  are  also  derived  from  it  :— the 
hnik  to  govern  with,  and  the  book  to  study 
irsm:  the  tapering  plectrum  for  the  lyre,  aad  the 
dreaded  instrument  of  the  judge  ;  the  skewer  to 
pin  the  hair,  and  the  bat  to  screen  the  head  ; 
tbe  paper  to  write  on,  the  pencil  to  write  with, 
ndtbe  cup  to  put  the  pencil  in ;  the  rule  to 
■ABoie  lengths,  the  cup  to  gage  quantities, 
lod  the  bucket  to  draw  water  ;  the  bird-caae, 
tbe  crab-net,  the  fishpole,  and  the  sumpitan,  &c, 
k>i  are  one  and  all  furnished  by  this  plant, 
*boBe  beauty  when  growing  is  commensurate 
to  its  usefulness  when  cut  down.  Batnboo 
viK  aa  chairs,  screens,  couches,  &c.,  is  largely 
exported  from  China,  but  no  account  of  the 
amooat  or  direction  has  ever  been  kept.  Of 
^boos  on  the  Ehassia  Hills  there  are  fifleen, 
ttd  of  other  greases  150,  which  is  an  immenaa 
Proportion,  considering  that  the  Indian  flora 
MadlDgthoae  of  Ceylon,  Kashmir,  and  all  the 
Biaalaya),  hardly  contains  400.  Uspar, 
%t.  Uspit,  Uskong,  Uktsog,  Usto,  SHee^ 
^lang,  Tirra,  and  Battooba,  are  some  of 
^umea  gireu  to  bamboos  on  the  Khassia 
^iUt  Writing  regarding  the  bambooa  of  the 
Teaaaierim  Provinces,  tl^  JBambwa  ipmota^ 
•^^jf  hoanboa^)  Bambma  gigantM,  (gigaanlik 
^J*»^ j  BamJlnud  nana  (Fenamgy  or  Ghma 
*|^Mko^,  Mr.  Mason  remarks,  that  bamboo  is 
f^  vaed  for  all  purposes  to  which  timbor  is 


usually  appKed.  Most  of  tbe  native  honaei  ia 
the  provinees  are  built  principally  of  bambooa 
tied  together  with  rattans.  Cots,  seata,  and  ta- 
bles are  often  formed  of  the  same  materia!« 
The  Karens  have  names  for  seventeen  species 
or  Tarietiea,  one  of  the  strongest  of  which  is 
covered  with  large  thorns,  and  makea  an  im-« 
penetrable  fence  ;  bat  tbe  China  bamboo,  which 
has  been  introduced  from  Penang,  makes  llie 
closest  and  prettiest  hedge,  and  when  cut  nnnu* 
ally,  looks  like  an  Enghsb  quick-set  hedge. 
The  gigantic  bamboo,  the  largest  bamboo  in 
the  world,  is  indigenous,  but  in  the  southern 
provinces  is  seen  only  in  cultivation.  He  men*, 
tions  that  a  fungus,  like  a  nanahroCMn,  grown 
at  the  root  of  the  bamboo  ia  tfaeso  Provinces, 
hence  called  the  bamboo* fungus,  and  is  re*- 
garded  by  the  natives  aa  quite  a  apceifio 
for  worms.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
European  practice  and  ia  believed  by  some 
physicians  as  stiparior  to  any  anthelm<- 
intm  ia  the  Materia  Medica.  Mr.  Mason 
alao  adda,  that  the  young  aboots  of  sense 
species  of  bamboo  are  sold  in  the  market  for  ab 
vegetable.  Tbey  are  also  used  by  Europeana) 
for  a  pickle  and  a  pinserwe,  and  in  times  of: 
scarcity  the  seeds  of  the  bamboo  have  often) 
been  oaed  by  the  Karens  as  a  substitute  for 
rice.  Tbe  roots  says  The  Bevd«  Mr.  Wiiiiaikia-. 
are  carved  into  fantastic  imaaea  of  men,  birdai> 
monkeys,  or  monstrous  psrversioua  of  animated 
nature,  cut  into  lantern  handles  and  canes»  or 
turned  into  oval  sticks  for  worshippers  to  divnw 
whether  the  gods  will  hear  or  refuse  their  peti-» 
tions.  Tbe  tapering  culms  are  used  for  all  pur* 
pones  that  poles  can  be  applied  to  carrying,  aup* 
porting,  propellhig,  and  measuring,  by  thsr 
porter*  the  carpenter,  and  the  boatman  ;  for  the 
joists  of  houties  snd  the  ribs  of  sails,  the  sbaftar 
of  spears  and  the  wattiss  of  hurdles  ;  the  tubes 
of  aqueducts,  and  tbe  handles  and  the  ribs  ol 
ombreUas  and  fana. 

The  leavea  are  aswed  upon  oorda  to  maka 
rain  ckMiks,  swept  into  heaps  to  form  nraiiuiie^ 
and  matted  into  thatchea  to  cover  houses.  Ouc 
into  splinths  and  silvers  of  various  siaes,  the 
wood  is  worked  into  baakota  and  trays  of  every 
form  and  fancy,  twisted  into  cables,  plaited  into 
awnings  and  woven  into  mats  for  scenery  of 
the  theatre,  the  roofa  of  boats,  and  tbe  casing 
of  goods.  The  shariogs  even  are  picked  into 
eaknm  and  mixed  wit^  those  of  rnitan  to  bo 
stuffed  into  mattieasea.  The  baasboo  furnishea 
the  bed  for  slcifping  and  the  oouoh  for  reclining,' 
the  ebopsticks  for  eating,  the  pipe  for  amokiiig 
and  the  Ante  for  entertaining,  neartain  to  hang 
before  tbe  sfoor  and  a  broom  to  aivTeep  around 
it,  together  ^ith  screens,  stools,  stands,  and 
sofos  for  various  uses  of  eonveaienoennd  luiury 
in  the  house.  The  mattress  to  lie  upon,  the 
ehtttr  io  ait  ivpon,  the  table  to  dine  from,  food 
to  cat,  and  fuel  to  cook  it  with,  are  alike  ltm{ 
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ed  from  it,  the  ferule  to  govern  the  scholar^ 
and  the  book  he  studies  both  originate  here. 
The  tapering  barrels  of  the  ''song"  or  organ  and 
the  dreaded   instrument  of  the   lictor-— one  to 


they  would  swell  into  a  grand  burst  of  min|lad 
melody.  I  can  hardly  express  the  feelinfrs  of 
astonishment  with  which  I  paused  to  listen 
and  look  for  the  source  of  music  so  wild  and 


make  harmony  and  the  other  to  strike  dread,  ravishing  in  such  a  spot.  It  seemed  to  proceed 
the  skewer  to  pin  the  hair  and  the  hat  to  screen  from  a  dump  of  trees  at  a  little  distance,  but 
the  head)  the  paper  to  write  on,  the  pencil  |  I  could  see  neither  musician  nor  instrument, 
handle  to  write  with  and  the  cup  to  hold  the  and  the  sounds  varied  so  much  in  their  strength 
pencil,  the  rule  to   measure  lengths,  the  cup  to  i  that  their  origin  seemed  now  at  one  place  sod 


gauge  quantities  and  the  bueket  to  draw  water, 
the  bellows  to  blow  the  fire,  and  the  bottle  to 
retain  the  match,  the  bird-cage  and  crab-net, 
the  iish-pole  and  sumpitan,  the  water  wheel  and 
aqueduct,  wheelbarrow  and  cart,  &c.,  &c ,  are  one 
and  all  furnished  or  completed  by  this  magni- 
ficent grass,  whose  graceful  beauty  when 
growing  is  comparable  to  its  varied  usefulness 
when  cut  down.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bam- 
boo in  Borneo,  but  that  most  valued  is  the 
large  kind,  called  by  the  natives  boolu  ayer,'  or 
the  water  bamboo  ;  it  grows  to  a  very  large 
size,  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  ap- 
pears to  thrive  best  on  the  sides  of  mountains, 
in  very  rich  soil*  The  small  kinds  are  used  as 
cooking  pots  by  the  natives  when  in  the*  jungle, 
and  by  those  whose  poverty  prevents  them  pur- 
chasing the  pots  of  earth  or  brass  called 
*  princk,'  which  the  Malays  bring  them  for 
$ale.  The  rice  called  '  pulut,'  is  always 
oooked  by  the  Malays  and  Dyaks  in  a  green 
bamboo,  this  mode  of  preparing  it  being  most 
esteemed  amongst  all  their  tribes.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  cooking,  the  bamboo  is  cut  into  lengths 
of  about  two  to  three  feet  ;  these  being  hlied 
with  the  rice  or  meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
having  a  sufficiency  of  water,  are  plaoed  over 
the  fire  in  such  a  position  that  the  point  of  the 
bamboo  does  not  come  in  contact  with  iti  but 
rests  upon  the  ground  beyond  it,  the  fire  being 
placed  under  the  green  and  harder  part  of  the 
cane,  which  resists  the  effects  of  the  heat  and 
flame  until  the  provisions  are  sufficiently  prepared; 
a  bundle  of  leaves  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cane  answers  the  purposes  of  the  lid  of  an  ordi- 
nary cooking  pot.  When  travelling  in  the  Hi- 
malayas. Dr.  Hooker  observed  a  manufactory 
for  making  paper  out  of  the  bamboo.  Large 
water-tanks  were  constructed  in  the  fields  for 
the  purpose  of  steeping  the  bamboo  stems. 
They  appeared  to  be  steeped  for  a  length  of 
time  in  some  solution  of  lime.  They  were  then 
taken  out  and  beaten  upon  atones  until  they  be- 
came quite  soft,  or  till  all  the  flinty  matter 
which  abounds  in  their  stems  was  removed. 
Amongst  the  other  uses  to  which  the  bamboo 
is  put,  it  is  sometimes  formed  into  a  wind  in* 
strument.  On  nearing  one  of  these  says  a 
writer,  our  ears  were  saluted  by  the  most 
melodious  sounds,  some  soft  and  liquid  likeflute 
notes,  and  others  deep  and  full  like  the  tones 
of  an  organ.  These  sounds  were  aomethues 
low,  interrupted  or  evea  singtei  and  presently 


now  at  another,  as  if  they  sometimes  came 
from  mid  air  and  sometimes  swelled  up  from 
the  mass  of  dark  foliage,  or  hovered,  faint  and 
fitful,  around  it.  On  drawing  nearer  to  the 
clump  my  companions  pointed  out  a  slender 
bamboo  which  rose  above  the  branches,  and 
whence  thev  said  the  musical  tones  issued.  I 
was  more  bewildered  than  before,  but  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  explain  that  the  bamboo  was  perforat- 
ed, and  that  the  breeze  called  forth  all  the 
sounds.  Every  one  knows  of  the  multiplied 
uses  of  the  bamboo,  how,  entire  or  split  as  the 
purpose  requires,  it  forms  posts,  masts,  yards, 
ladders,  chairs,  stools,  screens,  floors,  roofs, 
bridges,  &c. ;  how,  when  smaller,  it  is  an  elnstic 
material  out  of  which  a  great  variety  of  baskets 
and  receptscles  are  formed  for  contnining  solids, 
and  how  its  joints  make  neat  and  convenient 
bottles  for  hoMing  and  carrying  liquids,  orirhen 
fine,  are  fashioned  into  flutes.  But  here  was 
the  crowning  triumph  of  Malayan  art,  and  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  applications  of  the 
bamboo,  for  what  could  be  more  bold  and  inge- 
nious than  the  idea  of  converting  an  entire  bam- 
boo, rough  from  the  jungle  and  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  length,  into  a  musical  instrument  by 
simply  cutting  a  few  holes  in  it.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity afterwards  of  getting  possession  of 
one  of  these  bula  ribat,  or  bula  pcrinda 
(storm  or  plaintive  barabu.)  As  we  proceeded, 
and  when  the  notes  had  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, our  ears  were  suddenly  penetrated  by  a 
crash  of  grand  thrilling  tones  which  seemed 
to.  grow  out  of  the  air  around  instead  of  pursu- 
ing us.  A  brisk  breeze  which  soon  followed 
and  imparted  animation  to  the  dark  and  heavy 
leaves  of  the  gomuti  palms  explained  the  mys- 
tery, while  it  prolonged  the  powerful  awell. 
As  we  went  on  our  way  the  sounds  decreased 
in  strength  and  gradually  became  faint,  but  it 
was  not  till  we  had  left  the  bamboo  of  the  wind 
far  behind  us,  and  long  hidden  by  intervening 
trees  and  cottages,  that  we  ceased  to  near 
it.  Marsden  in  his  Dictionary,  states  buluft 
porindu  to  be  "a  species  of  bamboo  supposca 
to  yield  a  melodious  and  plaintive  sound  ;  a 
sort  of  J5olian  pipe  formed  by  cutting  a  «ht  J" 
a  bamboo  fixed  perpendicularly  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  wind,"  and  as  an  example 
gives  the  quoteiion,  Terialu  amat  "^"^'^.^"J"^ 
nia  seperti  buluh  perrindu  rasaniai  '^"*^_j 
translates   '<  most  melodious  was  the 


affecting  the  sense  like  supernatural  muaic- 
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vooM  appear  from  this  that  the  plaintive  bam- 
boo is  ooade  in  Sumatra-  All  those  seen  inRam- 
bia  and  Naning  had  a  slit  in  each  joint  above 
a  certain  height,  so  that  ooe  bamboo  possessed 
U  to  20  notes,  each  of  which  varied  in  itself 
acoordinf[  to  the  strength  of  the  breeze.  The 
joints  decrease  in  their  bore  from  the  bottom  to 
tbe  top  and  the  slits  also  differ  in  their  size 
ind  shape.  Bamboos  are  never  imported  into 
Eogkknd  as  merchandise,  but  are  taken  there 
kUfcly  as  dunnage,  and  are  bought  up  for 
timilar  purposes.  A  Fungus,  like  a  mush- 
lOom,  grows  at  the  root  of  the  bamboo  and 
U  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  quite  a  speeific 
for  worms.  It  has  fIso  been  introduced 
into  European  practice,  and  is  regarded  by 
tome  physimans  as  superior  to  any  anthelmintic 
in  the  Materia  Medics. 

Tbe  Bamboo  flowers  once  in  30  to  60  years, 
ind  dies.  Large  flowering  in  the  Soopah  forests 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  1864,  during  which 
about  50,000  people  assembled  from  neigh- 
bouring districts  to  collect  the  seeds,  which 


crooked,  often  a  foot  thick,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  aod  nearly  solid. 

2.  Bambusa  amahussana,  grows  in  Amboy- 
na  and  Manipa,  has  short  joints  and  a  thick 
wood. 

3.  Bambusa  apns,  Schulte$.  A  gigantic 
species  growing  on  Mount  Saiak  in  Java,  stems 
60  or  70  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh. 

4.  Bambusa  aristata,  Lodd^u,  Slender 
stems. 

5.  Brtmbusa  erundinacea.— ^f  2i€ ;  Boxb^ 
Aruudo  bambos. — Zt'nu. 

NastuB  aruudinaceus. — Sm. 
Bambos  arundiuacea.— ^e^. 
Stems  grow  in  clusters  of  10  to  100,  and 
are  straight  for  18  or  20  feet. 

6.  Bambusa  aspera,  Schultes.  Pound  at 
the  foot  of  mountains  in  Amboyna  with  stems 
60  to  70  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thish. 

7.  Bambusa  balcooa. — Hoxh. 
Dendrocalamus  balcooa. — Voigt, 


.L  •        r        •    .«:^  4^  »*^..;i   »K—        The  Balcooa   bans   and   Dhooh   balcooa  of 

the?  use  as  nee — fever  is  said  to  prevail  wnere  \  ^        ,.      -  ..     ._ j«u«.ji.c 

,  ^     ,  ,      .  J.  _   n^^.  cu« Bengal  is  of  gigantic  size  and  reckoned  there 


tracts  of  bamboos  are  seeding,  Capt.  Sleeman, 
tells  us  that  all  the    large  bamboos,   whose 
cksters  and     avenues    formed   the    principal 
feature  in  the  beauty  of  Dehra  Doon  ever  sitice 
the  valley  became   known  to  us,  or  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century^  ran  to  seed  and  died  on 
one  season  as  well  those  transplanted  from  the 
original  stock  the  previous  season  as  those  trans- 
planted twenty  years   ago.     Bamboos  do  not 
increase  in    diameter   after   they   come   above 
ground  ;  they  shoot  out  as  thick  as  they  are  to 
be,  and  increase  only  in  length  after  they  come 
np.    The  people  of  the  hill  and  jungly   tracts 
of  Central  India  calculate  ages  and  events  by 
the  seeding  of  the  hill  bamboos  :  a  man  who 
bas  leen  two  Kutungs^  or  two  seedings  of  the 
Wboo,  is  considered  an   old   man — perhaps 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  best  places  for  bamboos 
sre  near  water,  wells,  tanks,  or  streams.     The 
stems  run  up  to  almost  their  entire  length  be- 
fore they  throw  out  any  of  their  branches, — an 
interesiiug  provision  of  nature ;  for  if  the  lateral 
sboots  were  developed   before,   they  could  not 
P<»8ib]y  rise  through  the  thick  network    of 
^^nches  above,  and  attain  that  form  of  grace 
ind  beauty  which  nothing  in  nature  can  surpass. 
Bamboos  are  very  costly  near  towns.    They 
^  taken  to  Britain  chiefly  as  dunnage   in  the 
bolds  of  vessels,  and  used  principally  for  mak- 
J^R  umbrella  sticks,  light   garden  seats,    and 
Modlooin  weavers*  reeds,  &c. 

AcFe  are  many  species  •f  Bamboo:  and,  in 
t^e  Khassia  Hills  alone,  there  are  fifteen. 

y  Bambusa  agprestis,  Poir,  On  moun- 
tainons  and  dry  desert  places  in  all  China, 
Cochin-Ghina  and  the  Malay  islands.    Joints 
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the  best  for  building  purposes.  Before  using  it, 

it  is  steeped  in  water  for    a  considerable  time. 

8.  Bambusa  bitung,  sehuileB.  Found  in 
Java. 

9.  Bambusa  Blumeana,  SchuUes,  A  native 
of  Java,  with  stems  as  thick   as   a  child's  arm. 

10.  Bambusa  maxima,  Pair.  Found  wild 
in  Oambodis,  Bally,  Java,  and  various  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  It  grows  60  to  70  feet 
high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  body.  Its  wood 
is  however  very  thin. 

11.  Bambusa  mitis,  Poir.  Cultivated  in 
■Cochin-China,  wild  in  Amboyna.  Its  stems 
tare  thin  but  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg, 
and  80  feet  long,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
strong, 

13.  Bambusa  multiplex,  Lour,  (Qu.  B. 
Nana  ?)  Stems  12  feet  long,  and  an  inch  thick, 
cultivated  for  hedges  in  the  north  of  Cochin- 
China, 

13.  Bambusa  nana,  Boxb.  A  native  of 
China,  makes  beautifttl  close  hedges  and  fences. 

1 4 .  Bambusa  nigra,  Loddiges ;  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Canton,  where  its  stems,  not  more 
than  a  man's  height,  are  cut  for  walking  sticks 
and  handles  of  ladies'  parasols. 

15.  Bambusa  prava,  forms  large  woods  in 
Amboyna,  which  come  down  to  the  coast :  its 
leaves  are  18  inches  long  and  3  or  4  inches 
broad. 

1 6.  Bambusa  picta,  common  in  Coram,  Xe« 
langa,  Celebes  and  other  islands  of  the  Arohi* 
pelago.  Its  joints  are  4  feet  long  and  2  inches 
thick,  and  are  used  for  light  walking  sticks. 

1 7.  Bambusa  spinosa,  Eoxb,  The  Behor 
han9i  spined.    Gommon  about  Calcutta  and  in 
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the  south  of  India.     It  has  a  small  oavity  and  I  induce   decay.    But»  when  it  is  intended  to 
is  therefore  strong.   Its  stems  are  from  80  to  50    split  the  bamboos  for  reapers,  this  should  be 


feet  lung. 

18.  Bambusa  spina. 

Ganta  Banso,  Uria. 
Extreme  height  80   feet.    Circumference  1} 
feet.     Two  species  of  Bamboo  which  abouud  in 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur. 

19.  Bambusa  stricta. — Rox6. 

DendrocalamuB  strietus.  I  Nastus  striotQB«— ^Sm. 

Voifft,  I  Bar,  Hind. 

Somewhat  spiny.  Its  great  strength,  solidity 
and  straightness  render  it  fit  for  many  purposes. 
Lance-shafts  are  made  of  it. 

20.  Bambusa  tabacaria,  Potr.  Grows  ^ild 
in  Amboyna,  Manipa  and  Java,  its  stems  with 
nearly  solid  joints,  3  or  4  feet  long,  but  not 
thicker  than  the  little  finger,  when  polished, 
make  the  finest  pipe  sticks.  The  outside  is  so 
hard  that  it  emits  sparks  of  fire  when  struck 
with  the  hatchet. 

21.  Bambusa  tulda . — Roxb. 
Dendrocalanius  tulda. — Voifft^ 

The  Tulda  or  Fika  bans  of  Bengal  and 
India  is  common  all  over  Bengal,  and  grows 
rapidly  to  70  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, rising  to  their  full  height  in  30 
days.  Improves  in  strength  by  steeping  in 
water.  The  Jowa  bans  with  long  joints  is  one 
variety,  and  the  Banni  bam  used  to  make  bas- 
kets, is  another. 

22.  Bambusa  vulgaris,  Wendh  Its  stems 
are  from  20  to  SO  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
ohild's  arm. 

In  one  of  his  reports,  Dr.  Cleghorn  mentions 
that  immense  quantities  of  fine  bamboos  are 
floated  down  the  various  rivers  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  India.  They  are  one  of  the  riches  of 
those  Provinces.  They  are  ordinarily  60  feet 
long  and  five  inches  in  diameter  near  the  root, 
these  are  readily  purchased  standing  at  5 
Bupees  per  1000,  and  small  ones  at  3^  Rupees 
per  1000.  Millions  are  annually  cut  in  the 
forests  and  taken  away  by  water  in  rafts  or  by 
land  in  carts.  From  their  great  buoyancy, 
ihay  are  much  used  for  floating  the  heavier 
woods  as  (Mutte)  Terminalia  tomentosa  and 
(Biti)  Dalbergia  arborea,  and  piles  of  them  are 
'lashed  to  the  sides  of  the  pattimars  going  to 
Bombay.  The  larger  ones  are  selected  as  out- 
riggers for  ferry  boats,  or  studding-sail-booms 
for  small  craft«  He  tells  us  that  in  addition 
to  the  vast  export  by  sea,  it  is  estimated  that 
two  lacs  are  taken  from  the  Soopah  talook 
eastward.  The  Malabar  bamboo  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  Pegu  (Bambusa  gigantea) 
i^hich  is  8  inches  in  diameter.  At  another 
place  he  says  that  immersing  in  water  or  better 
still,  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  lime 
water,  is  attended  with  good  results,  as  it  ex- 
tracts the  sweet  s»p  which  would  otherwise 


done  before  steeping  them  in  the  metallic  bath. 
The  merchants  on  the  western  coast  of  India 
prefer  the  water-seasoned  bamboos  which  have 
been  months  in  the  water  attached  to  the  rafts, 
that  are  floated  down  the  Nelambur  and  Seda- 
sheghur  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  bamboos,  there, 
are  often  eighteen  yards  long,  and  are  brought 
down  in  immense  floats  tied  together  in  bundles 
of  fifty  by  the  root  ends  which  are  turned  to- 
wards the  forepart  of  the  float, — Transdclums 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  India,  Vol.  Ill ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.,  Eng. 
Oyc. ;  Br,  Maeon^s  Tenaeserim  ;  Dr.  CUghvnCe 
Reports  ;  Dr.  Hooker's  Him.  Jour.  Poole's  Sta- 
tistics of  Oommerce,  jp.  18  ;  Hooker,  Him. 
Joum.  pages  311,  281  VoL  II ;  Hon'lU  M. 
Morrison's  Chinese  FroducU  ;  Jiarsden's  Sh* 
matra.  See  Bambusa.  Mow-Chok.  Himalaya. 
Japan. 

BAMBOO  CAPS  the  ofiicial  summer  caps 
of  the  Chinese  mandarins  are  made  from  the 
rind  of  a  crooked  bamboo. 

BAMBOO  FUNGUS.  This  fungus  is  found 
at  the  roots  of  bamboos  in  Burmah.  It  is  a  fa- 
vourite vermifuge  with  the  Burmese,  and  has 
been  used  with  much  success  by  European  medi- 
cal officers  in  their  practioe.  Dose,  a  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry  pounded  and 
adi^inistered  in  any  convenient  vehicle. — Cal. 
Cat.  ix.  1862. 

BAMBOO  HARMONICON.  See  Musical 
instruments  of  the  Burmese. 

BAMBOO  SUGAR.  Eng.  Syn.  of  Ta- 
basheer. 

BAMBORT,  a  river  in  Gwalior. 

BAMBOU.  Fa.  Bamboo. 

BAMBU.  It.  Bamboo, 

BAMBUSA  Arundinacea.— /Jo«&.  C.  P. 
Bambos  arundinacea. — Zet. 
Arundo  bambus.  —  Zi'nn. 
I<la8tus  arundinaceua. 


Eull  Mullah  ...Malbai. 
Nai-hirdi  ...  Hkrs. 
MooDghil...  Sanso.  Tah. 

Mangil     Tam. 

Mankil     ^ 

Malkas     Tku 

Vedru 


%9 


Wa        Btnuf. 

Bans      Beno. 

Mvndgai Bekh. 

Bamboo Eng» 

Common  bamboo...    „ 
,»         n      oane  „ 
Bans       Hind. 

Stems  grow  in  clusters  of  10  to  100,  snd 
are  straight  for  18  or  20  feet,  grows  in  moist 
places. 

BAMBUSA  ASPEHA,  Schultes.  Found  at 
the  foot  of  mountains  in  Amboyna  with  stems 
60  to  70  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh.— i2oa?6.  u.  191.  Foigt.  719. 

BAMBUSA  BACCIFERA.  Kunth.  Bee- 
sha  Rheedii,  Kunth. 

Beesha  ...  ...  Tam.  ]  PaguluUu,  CHiTTAOOyo^ 

Is  \  natiye  of  the  Chittagong  mountains.   U 
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bean  a  berry  one  seeded  and  yields  tabs- 
sheer. — Roxb,  u.  197. 

BAMBUSA  BALCOOA.— «oa;*. 

DendroeaUmus  baloooa. —  Voigf, 

The  Balcooa  bans  and  Dhooli  baloooa  of 
Ben{^  is  of  gigantic  sice  and  reckoned  there 
the  best  for  building  purposes.  Before  using 
it,  it  is  steeped  in  water  for  a  considerable  time. 
--Roxb.  a.  196. 

BAMBUSA  QIGANTICA  of  Burnaah,  Wa- 
bo  BuEM.  baa  been  known  to  grow  18  inches  in 
twenty  four  hours  and  attains  its  full  height 
in  a  month. 

BAMBUSA  NANA— Sorf. 

Pdia...  ...  BuBM.  I  Keula  ...  ...  Chik. 

Po-Nangwa        ...     $,      J 

A  native  of  China,  makes  most   beautiful 
doie  hedges  and  fences.— ^(w6«  iu  199. 
BAMBUSA  SFINOSA. 

Stn. 
Arundo  arbor. — Liun. 
A  bambos, — Linn 
Aniodarboy  apwoBB^-^Rumph 

BdmrBans  ...    Biho.  |  Wagna  Khyat    ...  BusM, 

This  beautiful^  middling  sized  and  very  ele- 
gint  species  of  bamboo  grows  from  thirty  to 
fifty  kdt  high,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  Its 
Items  almost  solid,  have  strong  sharp  spines 
ud  grow  so  close  together  as  to  form  an 
ilmott  impenetrable  thicket.  This  bamboo 
has  a  smaller  cavity  in  its  centre  than  others  of 
the  geans,  and  a  staff  of  it  is  put  into  the  hand 
of  a  young  brahman  when  being  invested  with 
thesaoerdoUl  thread.--i2od;6.  tt.  198,  199. 

BAMBUSA  STRICTA,--Baxb. 

Beodrocalamns  strictas.  |  Naatus  s^riq^. — Snu 
Voigt,  I  Sadaoapa  Yedara,  Tel. 

Somewbat  spiny.  Its  great  strength,  soli* 
ditj  and  straightness  render  it  fit  for  many  pur' 


I.  dynasty  Hia,  the  first  emperor,  Yu,  begin* 
uing  B.  C.  1991,  reigned  432  years. 

IL  dynasty  Bhang,  began  B.  C.  1559,  lasted 
509  years. 

III.  dynasty'  Tsben,  began  B.  C.  1050,  lasted 

269  years,  the  emperor  Yen  Yang,  be^ 
gan  to  reign  B.  G.  781.  Confuciua 
lived  under  his  dynasty  and  he  record- 
ed the  observations  of  the  solar  eclipses^ 
from  B.  C.  481  upwards  to  7^0. 

IV.  dynasty  Tsiu,  began  B.  C.  255,  and  laated 

49  years. 
Y.  dynasty  Han,  began  B.  C.  206,  and   laated 

to  A.  D.  264,  a  total  of  469  years. 
BAMGHUR,  in  Long  76^  14'  E.  and  Lat 
26*  88'  N. 

BAMIA,  Ar  ?  the  little  edible  fish  known 
as  the  Bombay  Duck. 

BAMIAN,  a  pass  in  Afghanistan,  8496 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the 
great  commercial  route  from  Kabool  to 
Turkestan,  the  several  passes  to  the  east- 
ward are  less  frequented  on  account  of  their 
dijficulty  and  their  elevation.  It  is  in  Lat  84^ 
50'  Long.  67^  48,'  is  about  1  m.  wide,  and  is 
bounded  by  nearly  perpendicular  steeps.  The 
pass  leads  over  a  succession  of  ridges  from  8,000 
to  15,000  ft.  It  is  the  only  known  route  over 
the  Hindoo* Koosh  for  artillery  or  wheeled  car- 
riages. 

BAMIAN  TOWN,  in  the  Bamian  pass  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  site  of  Alexandria  ad 
Caucasum,  but  it  lies  north  of  the  Uindu-Koosh 
and  Alexander  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  moved 
to  the  south  of  that  hill ;  there  are  still  in  exist- 
ence three  large  idols,  with  the  niches  in  which 
many  other  smaller  ones  had  once  stood, 
and  every  idol  had  its  auit  of  caves,  amongst 
which  some  had  domes  or  vaulted  roofs,  bein^, 


poses.    Lance-shafts    and     bear    spear-shafts   «8  Masson  supposed,  temples. ^ifawcm^^^ 

iremadeofit.-i?o:r5.ii.  193.  !^''    ^^j: /^-  ^-  f\)  X^^"^  remarks  that 

if  the  traditions  of  the  rersians  may  be  credi- 
ted, we  should  look  to  Bamian  as  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Lohrasp,  the  patron  of  Zer* 
dusht  and  the  Magian  religion,  but,  as  these 
trflditidns  have  been  handed  down  to  us  only 
through  the  romance  oi  Firdousi,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  say  what  credence  they  deserve.  That 
a  city  was  here  situated  in  ancient  times,  the 
position  of  Bamian,  on  the  high  road  from 
India  to  Bsctriai — ^lying  as  a  valley  at  right 
angles  to  the  path,  and  between  the  two 
passes  of  Kalu  and  Ak-robat, — ^renders  ex* 
tremely  probably  ;  but  this  probability  is  not 
oonfirmed  by  any  facts  derived  from  the  ao- 


BAMBUSA  TULDA— i2<M;6. 

Dendrocalamua  tulda. —  Voigt, 

Tulda  Bans.    Beng.  I  Vansa  Sans. 

Kca       „  „      I 

Common  all  over  Bengal,  and  grows  rapidly 
to  70  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  circumference, 
n«ng  to  its  full  height  in  30  days.  Improves 
ia  strength  by  steeping  in  water.  The  Jowa 
W  with  long  joints  is  one  variety,  and  the 
^•iud  bans  used  to  make  baskets,  is  another. 
^  Bambusa  Tulda  in  Bengal,  attains  its 
fsU  height  of  70  feet  in  a  single  month,  that  is 
*t  tlie  average,  an  inch  in  an  hour.— *i?M^.  u. 
19W.         * 


BAMBUB-BOOK  of  the  Chinese,  oonUina 
tk  record  of  the  Imperial  dynasties,  from  B.  0. 
1991,  to  A.  D.  1264.  The  chronological  con- 
ttuon  of  its  dynasties  is  aa  under : 


counts  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  who, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  must  have 
followed  thia  route  on  his  march  to  Bactria. 
He  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  mountains 
from    Alexandria    ad    Caucasum   to  .  Adrasa, 
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ia  fifteen  days*  He  must,  therefore,  ha^e 
reached  the  table-land  of  Balkh  in  that 
time ;  and  there  is  no  notice  of  his  having 
passed  any  city  on  his  march.  Bamian,  then, 
was  either  not  in  existence,  or  it  was  founded 
by  Alexander.  The  pretensions  of  Begram, 
however,  to  be  Alexandria  ad  Caucasam,  are 
much  more  tenable  than  those  of  Bamian; 
and  we  mast  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was 
not  the  eite  of  a  city  until  subsequently  to  the 
Macedonian  invasion.  Although  at  this  period 
there  may  have  been  no  extensive  city  on  the 
site  of  Bamian,  yet  it  appears  that  the  meun- 
tains  were  not  destitute  of  population,  and  it 
seems  likely,  that,  at  least  in  winter  time, 
the  mountaineers  sheltered  themselves  in 
excavation  in  the  rocks,  which  will  account 
for  the  multitude  of  caves  found  in  this  vici- 
nity, and  in  other  parts  on  the  same  line. 
Thus  the  Macedonians  found,  somewhere  in 
the  Parapamisan  range,  a  cave,  to  which  they 
attached  the  fiction  of  Prometheus,  and  as- 
serted that  it  was  in  this  spot  that  he  was 
chained.  This  is  proof,  therefore,  of  such 
excavations  being  in  existence,  and  of  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  applied.  Even 
at  a  later  period,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Chinese  writers,  who,  speaking  of  the  people 
of  Faii-yan-na, — i.  e„  Bamian — remark,  that 
in  the  winter  season  the  inhabitants  take  re- 
fuge in  caverns  cut  out  of  the  rocks  (vide  Me- 
langes Asiatiques  de  Remusat).  They  are, 
in  fact,  too  numerous  and  too  extensive  to  be 
regarded  as,  exclusively,  either  catacombs,  or 
monastic  cells,  although  they  may  have  been 
occasionally  so  employed.  The  sculptures  at 
Bamian  are  '*  manifestly  Buddhist.*'— Fi^e'i 
Personal  Narrative^  p.  p.  \SS  to  187. 

Burnes  tells  us  of  the  celebrated  colossal 
idols  and  innumerable  excavations  called 
*'  Sumach"  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  valley 
for  about  ei^ht  miles  and  which  still  form  the 
residences  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
A  detached  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  is 
quite  honeycombed  by  them  and  is  called  the 
city  of  Gulgula.  Caves  are  in  greater  number 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  where  the  idols 
occur,  on  all  sides  of  which  are  excavations. 
Bamian  is  subject  to  Kabul,  its  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  Bam.  Pers.  balcony, — {Burnes.) 

This  town  has  usually  attached  to  it  the 
designation  of  Bhut,  or  Idoi-Bamian,  from 
the  two  remarkable  statues  above  noticed,  and 
which  are  carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  oppo- 
site to  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  city.  One 
is  larger  than  the  other  is  called  Sang-aal  or 
Rang-sal,  and  is  said  to  represent  a  male  ; 
the  smaller,  called  Shah-muma,  is  considered 
to  be  a  female  ;  but  the  genernl  appearance  and 
costume  of  both  are  essentially  the  same,  and 
indicate  no  difference  of  sex*     On  either  side 


of  the  figures  are  numerous  caves  excavated 
in  the  rock,  usually  with  vaulted  roofs,  which 
were  sometimes  carved  flowith  wers.  Both 
figures  have  been  mutilated,  by  order,  it  is  said, 
of  Aurungzeb.  The  faces  and  forearms  of 
both  were  knocked  off,  and  a  thigh  of  the 
larger  was  broken.  They  are  both  clad  in  long 
loose  robes,  descending  below  the  knee.  The 
heieht  of  the  smaller  figure  was  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  feet ;  that  of  the  larger  could 
not  be  measured,  but  it  must  have  been  about 
one-third  more.  Paintin8:s  of  this  kind  had  des- 
cended to  within  thirty  feet  of  the  ground,  but 
the  plaster  had,  for  the  most  part,  peeled  off. 
An  embellishment  of  the  ground, — a  white  ball 
with  a  pyramid  rising  from  it,  a  common  orna- 
ment of  sculpture  in  Tibet^Moorcroft  found 
frequent  here.  Four  figures  under  the  spring 
of  the  arch  of  the  alcove  were  of  very  beautiful 
delineation,  and  painted  with  much  delicacy 
of  colouring  ;  below  them  was  the  head  of 
a  male  figure,  which  resembled  in  expression 
the  divinity  called,  by  the  Tibetans,  Ohamba. 
The  origin  and  use  of  these  excavations  are 
matters  of  speculation.  According  to  an  account 
given  to  Moorcroft  by  an  old  and  intelligent 
native  of  Bamian,  dead  bodies  have  been  oc- 
casionally found  in  subterranean  chambers  in 
considerable  numbers^  and  which  have  fallen  to 
dust  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore,  that  part  of  these  excava* 
tions  may  have  served  as  catacombs ;  but 
Moorcroft  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  also,  as 
indeed  they  still  are  to  a  certain  extent,  habi« 
tations  of  the  living.  His  conviction,  from  the 
character  of  the  buildings,  of  the  caves,  paint- 
ings, and  sculptures,  was  that  Bamian,  what- 
ever its  ancient  appellation,  was  the  residence 
of  a  great  Lama,  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
the  Lamaism  of  the  west,  as  Lhassa  does  now 
to  that  of  the  east-  The  name  of  the  smaller 
idol,  Shah-muma,  is  evidently  only  a  corrup* 
tion  of  Shak-muni ;  but  this  is  evidence  of 
minor  importance.  From  a  somewhat  intimate 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the  structures  used 
as  monasteries  in  Ladakh  and  Chanthan,  hs 
felt  empowered  to  say  that  those  excavations 
which  were  connected  by  means  of  galleries, and 
staircases  constituted  the  accommodations  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  Lama  clergy,  and  that 
the  insulated  cells  and  caves  were  the  dwelling- 
places  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  monastic 
society,  as  gelums,  and  anis,  monks  and  nuns, 
and  as  serais  or  hostels  for  visitors.  The  laity 
inhabited  the  adjoining  city.  At  a  comparatively 
modern  period  the  destruction  of  Gulgula  i> 
attributed  to  Changes  Khan,  who,  from  some 
cause  not  now  remembered,  being  highly  ex* 
asperated  with  the  people,  came  upon  theia 
suddenly,  put  them  without  mercy  to  the  sword ' 
and  overturned  and  demoliahed  the  place.    It 
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was  said  that  at  a  day's  journey  from  BamiaD, 
to  the  south  weat,  were  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
teasiie  fortresa,  called  Bandeh  Berber,  erected 
Dear  a  large  lake.  The  political  vioissitudea  of 
Bamiao  must  have  been  the  aame  as  those  of 
Bactria  and  Kabul.  We  find  there  successive 
Teatiges  of  Greek,  Scythian  and  Saaaauian  rule, 
lad  of  the  buddhist  and  mithraic  forma  of  wor- 
ihip.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  christian  era, 
or  perhaps  for  a  century  or  two  before,  bud- 
dhum  prevailed  at  tbia  place.  Such  of  the 
caves  as  are  appropriated  to  buddhist  mendi- 
cuts  were  embellished  and  the^statues  of  Sakya 
aoni  (Baddha)  were  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  At 
t  inbaequent  period,  the  emblems  of  the  fire 
■oiahip  and  its  altars,  snoceeded,  until  these 
were  in  turn  displaced  by  the  Arab  and  the 
Koran.  Bamian  is  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  is 
found  at  Fnladat,  also  lapis  lasuli,  and  in  the 
bills  of  IrUlif  north  of  Kabul.  There  are  1 0 
or  12  lead  mines  in  a  defile  in  the  neighbour- 
liood,  also  ores  of  copper,  tin  and  antimony. 
It  is  said,  also,  to  have  sulphureous  springs. — 
Mwcrojt's  Traveliy  Vol,  II.  p.  from  387  to 
893.  ViffM,  p.  393.  Fiffne's  Ptnonal 
Nmatm,  pp.  185-6-7,193-397.  Ma»ion*$ 
Jm%ey$,  Vol.  ii.pp  283,295.  TotFs  Sajasiian, 
yol.i.p.22.  See  Affs^ban.Arashtra.  Inscriptions, 
Jews.    Kabul.     Kafer>  Kohistan.  Kush. 

BAMINY  KOONDA,  a  river  in  Bungpoor. 

BAMINGOLA,  in  L.  88?  3'  E.  and  L. 
J5«.  10'  N. 

BAMINY,  in  L.  90<^  8*  £.  and  L.  22^ 
21'  N. 

BAMMO,  in  L.  97*^  30'  E.  and  L.  24«  4' 
N.  Bamoj  properly  Mang-mo,  is  a  frontier  town, 
Ijiof  between  Yunnan  and  Burmab,  in  the  Shan 
tenitory.  It  has  the  Pu-long  tribes  on  the 
1^-Kbyen  around  it.  From  Bamo,  to  the 
Burmese  frontier  is  46  miles  :  Bamo  to 
Homin,  is  90  miles,  in  Shan  and  Chinese  ter- 
ritory now  governed  by  the  Pan-Thay.  It 
litt  been  proposed  to  open  a  route  by  Bamo, 
finm  Barmab,  but  it  would  enter  China  in  the 
iloiie  province  of  Yunnan.  Captain  Sladen 
of  the  Madras  Army  was  the  leader  in  the 
proaeoition  of  this  attempt  to  open  communi- 
otion.    See  Ka-Kbvcn. 

BAMORE  AND  SENDULA  are  two  nuddies 
of  Gwalior.  The  Bamore  river  runs  near 
^barpoor. 

,  BAMUN-HATI.     Bbno.        Clerodendron 
npbonanthus. 

BAN.  Hind.  Wild,  uncultivated,  forest, 
^tt^an:  Tar-Ban.  or  Bandar  forest,  or 
Wnymh  forest. 

BAN.    Boric.    The  purest  refined  silver  of 
fc  Burmese. 
Ban,  also  Bang.  Himd.  Quercas  incana. 
BAN.  H.,  a  rocket. 
BAN.  H,,  cotton. 


BAN*.    Arab.    Moringa  pterygosperma. 

BAN.     Arab  )  Per.    Bed-i-mushk. 

BANAK,  a  river  of  Burmah,  its  valley  ia 
occupied  by  the  Bed  Karen.     See  India,  p.  345. 

BAN-AKROT.  Hind.  Pavia  indica,  Indian 
horse  chesnut. 

BANAFSHA.  Hind.  Viola  serpens.  Also, 
the  dried  plant  of  the  Viola  odorata.  The  in- 
fusion ia  a  good  nauseant  and  diaphoretic— 
Beng.  Phar,  page  305. 

BANANA,  a  West  Indian  and  Tropical 
American  term  of  the  plantain  tribe  Musaoem 
to  which,  in  India,  the  term  plantain  alone  ia 
given,  and  of  which  there  are  few  apecies,  but 
many  varieties,  their  fruits  are  largely  eaten 
and  the  fibres  of  the  stem  of  one  species  are 
much  used.  It  is  the  Musa  teitiiis,  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  which  furnishes  the  important 
article  of  commerce  known  as  Manilla  Hemp* 
In  the  valleys  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India  and  of  the  Dindigul  mountains,  M.  su» 
perl>a  is  found.  The  common  edible  vaiietiea 
of  M.  paradisaica,  or  musa  eapientum,  flourish 
even  in  the  poorest  soils  and  alao  near  brackish 
water.  The  natives  of  Bengal  generally  prefer 
the  larger  and  coarser  fruited  kinds,  called  bana- 
na, to  the  smaller  and  more  delicately  tasted 
fruit,  known  as  the  plantain,  which  is  alone  es- 
teemed by  Etiropeana.  The  edible  varieties 
extend  through  the  Indian  Archipelago,  north- 
warda  as  far  as  Japan,  while  in  China  are 
found  M.  coccinea  and  M.  Cavendishii.  Agaia 
M.  glauca  is  indigenous  along  the  Malayan 
peninaula.  Dr.  Heifer  mentions  that  2o  varie- 
ties are  found  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces, 
and  M.  ornata  growa  in  Chittagong.  The 
Malays  reckon  forty  varieties  of  the  cul- 
tivated banana,  and  the  Philippine  islanders 
carry  them  to  fifty-seven,  both  people  having  a 
distinctive  epithet  for  each  variety.  The  quaii  - 
ties  are  as  various  as  those  of  apples  and  peara 
in  Europe,  the  ordinary  sorts  being  a  very  indif- 
ferent fruit.  Major  Munro  has  seen  the  wild 
plantain  at  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the 
Kbondah  slopes  of  the  Neilgherries.  That  cul- 
tivated in  Nepal  has  been  called  M.  Nepalensis, 
and  a  similar  species  may  be  seen  growing  below 
the  Mussoorie  range,  as  well  as  near  Nabu, 
The  fruit  however  in  all  these  situations  consists 
of  little  else  than  the  hard  dry  seeds.  A  similar 
variety  of  M.  sapientum,  having  seeds  surround- 
ed with  a  gummy  substance,  instead  of  a  pulp- 
like fruit,  was  found  by  Dr.  Finlayson,  on  Palo 
Ubi,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Cambodia. 
In  Batavia,  also,  there  ia  stated  to  be  a  variety 
full  of  aeeds,  which  is  called  Pisang  batu  or 
Pisanfc  bidju — that  is,  seed  plaintain.  Ia 
Khasia  the  name  of  the  wihl  plantain  is  Kairem, 
and  the  cultivated  Kakesh. — Hooker* tHim,  Jour. 
Vol.  II.  p.  268  ;  MoyU*s  Mrous  Plant,  Craw- 
furd*i  Die.  p.  31.    See  Manilla  Hemp,  Musa- 
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BANCA  ISLAND. 


BANCOOT  BIVER. 


Flaintain  fibre. 

BANARy  a  rirer  runnin^i:  near  the  towns  of 
Banar  and  Nonda  in  Nusseerabad  and  passing 
Jumalpoor  cantonment. 

BANAS  and  Eoteree  or  Kotesiree,  are  rivers 
near  Sanganeer  in  Oodeypor.  The  Banas  river 
runs  through  Jeypore. 

BANAULA.  Hind.  Gossypium  herbaceum, 
cotton  seed. 

BANAWARAM,  in  Long.  76*>  18'  N..  an- 
other in  Long.  77*'  84'  B.  and  Lat.  13«  7*  N. 

BAN-BILLL  Hind/,  a  wild  cat. 

BAN-BOAY.  Bubm.  In  Amherst,  a  strong 
and  usefal  wood,  a  kind  of  Acaoia  employed  for 
house  posit. ^ Gap imn  Danee, 

BAI^BOK.  See  Laos. 

BANCA  ISLAND  lies,  in  its  northern  point, 
in  Lat.  1«  52'  N.,  Long.  125«  W  E.  It  is 
hilly  and  of  middling  height.  It  has  a  chain 
of  hills,  generally  called  St.  Paul's  mountains, 
contiguous  to  its  south  end,  930  feet  high,  but 
Parmasang  and  Manopen  hills,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  are  respectively  1350  and 
1617  feet  in  height.  The  straits  of  Bancs  are 
bounded  on  the  east  by  this  island,  and  on  the 
west  side  by  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  straits 
extend  from  Lucepara  island  about  129  miles; 
with  an  undulating  course  to  the  N.  W.  Tiie 
tides  are  irregular,  and  greatly  influenced  by 
the  winds.  The  form  of  Banka  is  irregularly 
oblong.  Its  general  direction  is  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sumatra ;  the  passage 
which  separates  these  two  islands  known  as 
the  Straits  of  Banka,  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented in  the  Indian  seas.     It  is  rather  more 


four  distinct  races  of  people.  The  Orange 
Ounung  or  hill- people,  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  are  established  in  the  interior,  where 
they  lead  a  wild  kind  of  life,  but  are  submisaive 
to  the  regulations  established  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  sea  coasts  are  occupied  by  Malays 
who  have  emigrated  from  Sumatra  :  they  are 
extremely  indolent,  all  the  labour,  either  in 
cultivating  pepper  or  working  the  mines,  being 
performed  by  the  Chinese  consisting  of  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  souls.  The  Orang- 
Laut  or  sea-people,  who  are  similar  in  their 
habits  to  the  Badju  found  upon  the  coaats  of 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  though  belonging  to  il» 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  inhabit  the  island,  for 
they  live  entirely  in  their  little  prahus,  and  wan* 
der  about  the  coasts.  They  subsist  principal* 
ly  by  fishing,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  always 
ready  to  give  information  to  the  piratical  rovers. 
The  discovery  of  tin  attracted  numerous  foreign- 
ers, chiefly  Chinese,  who  with  the  working  of  the 
mines  introduced  the  first  attempts  at  agricui- 
ture  and  commerce ;  various  settlements  were 
formed,  and  a  commencement  was  made  in 
clearing  the  ancient  forests,  which  had  till  then 
not  been  disturbed,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
permanent  places  of  residence.  The  principles 
of  civilization  were  offered  to  the  rude  inhabi- 
tants. During  many  years  of  this  period,  this 
small  island  has  yielded  an  annual  revenuein  tin, 
which  for  a  district  of  the  same  extent,  eqaals 
the  metallic  wealth  obtained  annually  from  the 
mines  of  Mexico,  according  to  an  average  cal- 
culation of  the  pioduce  of  the  whole  kingdom  : 
Circumstances  have  contributed  to  reduce  its 
produce  in  later  periods.     Anten  is  a  district  In 


than  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  the  narrow-  I  the  island  containing  the  richest    of  the  tin 
est   part  the   Banca  and  Sumatra  shores  ap-    mines.  —  EarV$     Areh^elago.       Hornburffk 


proach  within  seven  miles  of  each  other. 
Banca  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  the 
hills  near  the  shore  being  covered  with  trees 
and  herbage,  while,  in  the  interior,  a  mountain 
ef  considerable  elevation,  Ounung  Maraj,  raises 
its  head  above  the  neighbouring  eminences. 
The  term  Banka  has  also  been  applied  to  dif- 
ferent territories  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  Banka  Plembang  was 
the  ancient  denomination  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Plembang  on  the  Eastern  Coasts,  ex- 
tending in  the  west  to  Bankaulu,  contracted  into 
Bankulu.  The  situation  of  Bunko-Muso  is  un- 
determined, and  this  name  is  at  present  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  the  island  of  Banka.  A 
tradition  has  been  preserved  that  Banka  was 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Java,  and  the 
places  are  still  pointed  out  where  the  sovereign 
resided.  The  Javanese  occupied  conside- 
rable tracts  along  the  western  coast,  and  the 
principal  establishments  were  at  Kuttewar-ingin, 
and  near  the  discharge  of  the  rivers  of  Menda, 
Selan  and  Banko-kutto.    Baocs  is  inhabited  by 


WhUB'9  VoyagBy  p.  223.      Bee  Pulotoojoo. 

BANCA  DBVA,  also  called  Banga,  a  deity 
of  the  Oonds.     See  Banga. 

BANC'APOE,  a  fort  near  Savanore. 

BAN-CHAR.  Hind.  Quercus  semecarpifolia, 
Alpine  oak. 

BANCHA-RAMA.  Sans,  from  banoha, 
desire,  and  Rama. 

BANOHDOW,  in  Long.  88«  58*  E.  and 
Lat.  26«  3*  N. 

BAN  CHOWR.  Tbl.  A  wild  yak. 

BANCOONGONG  or  BACOONGON  BAT, 
in  Sumatra  opposite  the  river  and  village  of  same 
name,  in  Lat.  2^  52*  N.  and  Long.  97?  38*  B., 
where  ships  find  shelter.— 'fTors^vr^A. 

BANCOOT  RIVER  in  Lat.  17*»  57'  N.  and 
\\\  miles  E.  of  Bombay  Castle,  has  10  feet  on 
the  bar  at  low  water.  The  town  of  Banooot, 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  Angria  count ly, 
surrendered  to  Commodore  James,  on  the  8tb 
April  1756  and  was  called  Fort  Victoria. — 
Ilorsburgh, 
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BANDAIB  HILLS. 


BANDAR. 


BANCUBAH  101  miles  from  Calcutta  is  in 
a  fertile  diatriei  with  much  coal  and  iron  ore : 
Coal  ia  worked  at  Raniganj. 

BAlfD.  Pbrs.  Hind,  a  band,  a  tie,  a  dam, 
a  dyke,  a  eauseway,  e  bank,  a  bundle  of  pa- 
pen  :  BEndah,  a  slave  :  a  servant,  Bandi,  a 
slave  girl,  BXndiwan,  a  prisoner  ;  Band-o-bast 
settlement.  B&nd  is  also  an  embankment 
a  eroea  a  valley,  or  across  a  dip  of  the  ground  to 
fonn  a  tank.  The  whole  of  the  Carnatio  is  cover- 
ed with  aoch  tanks,  some  of  them  very  small, 
safieieni  only  for  a  small  field,  others  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  one  near  Cumbnm  is  8 
nUea  in  circumference  and  one  near  Hyderabad 
ii  about  7  miles  in  circumference.  These 
worda  are  all  from  the  Hindi  word  bandhna 
to  tie  or  bind. 

BAND.  Gee.  Ribbon. 

BANDA.  Bali.  Areca  catechu. 

BANDA.  An  ascetic  or  byragi,  who  opposed 
the  doctrinea  of  the  Sikh  guru-Qovind.  See 
Akali. 

BANDA,  a   district   in  India  forming    an 
irregular    triangle  bounded    on  the  north  and 
Borth-eaai  by  the  river  Jumna,  which  separates 
it  from  the  Fattehpur  and  Allahabad  districts  ; 
oa  the   west     principally  by    the    river    Ken 
(Caine}.  Part  of  the  Banda  and  Pylani  divisions, 
ffloreoYer,   extend  beyond   that  river  and  are 
bounded   by   the  Hamirpur  district,  and    the 
Cherkhari  and   Jaloun   states  ;  the  south-west 
sad  south  are  bounded   by  the  river  Ken  and 
partly  by  the  second  range  of  low  hills^  forming 
the   flai^   of   the  table-land   of  Bundelkand. 
But  the  intermediate  boundary  is  very  irregular, 
owing  to  the  intermixture  of  villages  belonging 
to  Adjyegarh  and  Punna  among  the  independ- 
ent atatea,  but  piincipally   arising  from    the 
exchange  of  many  villages  in   pergunnahs  Kun- 
has  and  Bhitri  for  the  pergunnah  of  Kalinjar 
taken   from  the   Chaubehs  ;  this   leaves  a  long 
slip  of  independent  territory  between  the  pergan- 
laha  of  Bodousa  and  Tirohan.    The  actual  area 
amounts  to  18,42,480  acres  or  2,174-8  statute 
and  geogTapbical  miles  distributed  as  follows  : — 
Barren,    3,49,214  acres.   Culturable,  4,60,887 
acrea.     Cultivated,  9,63,126  acres.    As  a  civil 
itation  it  was  greatly   fiisliked  by   the  Bengal 
dviliana. — Mr,   Edgetoorih  in  Beng.   Am.  Soe, 
/•rnm^iW//.  O/1850. 

BANDAIR  HILLS  are  separated  from  the 
Pftana  range  by  the  valley  of  Lobargaon,  rising 
from  a  platform  from  10  to  20  miles  wide. 
Avenge  elevation,  1,700 ;  but  amounting  on 
•ome  of  ita  indulations,  to  2,000  feet.  The 
kilk  are  generally  of  sandstone,  intermixed 
with  fermginoua  gravel.  The  basin  of  Lobar- 
gaon ia  of  liaa  limestone*  The  outer  limit  of 
Ihia  hilly  tract  ia  marked  by  ^ibrupt  isolated 
Ulla. 


BANDA  ISLANDS,  agroup^  tan  in  number, 
lying  near  each  other.  Ot  these,  the  crescent 
shaped  island  of  Lontar  is  the  largest.  The 
area  of  the  whole  group  is  only  176  geographi- 
cal square  miles,  but  in  five  of  them,  all  the 
nutmegs  consumed  in  the  world  aie  grown,  and 
for  the  last  20  years,  they  have  annually  yielded 
lbs.  580,000  of  nutmeg  and  lbs.  137,000  of 
mace,  Dutch  weight.  The  Dutch  cultivate  the 
tree.  The  islands  are  high,  liable  to  sudden 
gusts  of  wind.  There  is  an  anchorage  in  Lat. 
4^  31'  S.  and  Long.  130  ^^  0'  £.  at  the  foot 
of  Goonong  Api.  Amongst  the  Molucca 
islands,  Banda  is  the  chief  nutmeg  group.  The 
nutmeg  with  the  equally  prized  mace,  the  ex- 
cellent maritime  position,  the  superb  roadstead, 
and  the  fertile  soil  of  Banda,  render  it  conspi- 
cuous among  the  Spice  Islands  :  but,  unlike 
Amboyna  it  is  unhealthy,  and  exposed  to  con- 
stant danger  from  the  Gunong  Api  volcano, 
which  has  many  times  burst  in  magnificent 
eruption,  devastating  the  neighbouring  region, 
and  blasting  it  with  a  shower  of  scorching 
ashes.  The  three  islands,  Banda  Neira,  Nuthoir, 
and  Gunong  Api,  form  a  roadstead  sheltered 
from  every  wind,  but  the  Fire  Mountain  is  the 
curse  of  the  group,  not  only  when  in  eruption, 
but  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  it  spreada 
around.  The  base  of  the  volcano,  called  by 
the  French  the  Grenade  of  Banda,  occupies  tho 
whole  Burface  of  the  islet,  to  which  it  gives  a 
name.  Its  height  is  about  2,000  feet,  covered 
with  magnificent  vegetation,  commencing  at  the 
line  where  the  waves  cease  to  beat,  and  conti- 
nuing upwards  to  the  point  where  the  lava 
ceases  to  flow,  being  cooled  by  the  air.  But 
the  nutmeg  is  not  cultivated  or  Gunong  Api 
and  the  isle  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  emi- 
grants from  Timor. — {Temminekf  PoMessiemi 
Neerlandai$e»  III.  290)  John* 9  Indian  jireku 
pelago.  Vol.  /.  p,  134,  185.  Bickmore'9  Tra^ 
veU.  Horsburffh,  (VcUmont  de  Bomare^ 
Histoire  Naturelle,  IV.  177,  181.)  Eogendrop 
Coup  d'lEil  8ur  Java.   See  India,  p.  357  ;  Java. 

BANDAH.  Two  towns,  one  in,  L  74©  60' 
E.  and  L.  23''  2'  N.  the  other  in  Long  80^ 
19' E.  and  Lat.  25«  30;N. 

BAND  ALA,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  a 
fibre  extracted  from  the  harder  and  stronger 
outer  layers  of  the  Musa  textilis  employed  as 
cordage. —  RoyU. 

BANDANA.  Tag.  A  term  applied  to  a  calico 
print ;  also  to  a  kind  of  silk  or  cotton  handker- 
chief with  bright  figures,  &c.  upon  a  red  OY 
dark  ground. — Faulkner, 

BANDA  NEERA.   an  island  of  Java. 

BANDA  NEVALI,  Adiantum  lunulatnm^ 
N.  L.  Burm. 

BANDAR.  A  BAB.  Hind.  Fzbs  :  A  harbour, 
a  port ;  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  a  prefix,  as  Ban- 
dar—'Abbas  ;     in    Hindustani    a    suffix,    aa 
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BANDHUJIVAKAMU. 


BAKE. 


ICachli-bandar,  Lakpat-bandar :  It  is  from 
ihisy  doubtlesSp  that  comes  the  harbour  Bandar 
boat  of  British  sailors.  The  harbour  master  or 
governor  of  a  place  is  the  Shah*baodar,  or  king 
of  the  harbour. 

BANDAR  ABBAS,  formerly  called  Gamba* 
room  or  Gamberoon,  is  a  sea  port  town  in  the 
province  of  Kirman.  It  is  the  ancient  Har- 
mozia.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren  country,  in  a 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz.  It  is  subject  to 
the  Imam  of  Muskat,  and  fortified  with  double 
walls.  It  did  not  long  benefit  by  the  fall  of 
Hormoz ;  but  appears  to  have  been  nearly  ruin- 
ed during  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah  whose  tyran- 
ny extended  its  baneful  influence  even  to  this 
extremity  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  so  that  in 
1750  Mr.  Plaisted  found  there  nine  houses  out 
of  ten  deserted.-*  OjfsZ^y'a  Travels  Fol-  I  p. 
166.  *^  A  Jourual/rom  OalcuUa  to  Aleppo,  &e.'* 
p.  11.  Land.  1758.  Kmneir's  Q9ographie(U 
Memoir^  p.  201. 

BANDARA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Hymenodyc- 
tion  excelsum.— IFa/Z. 

BANDAR  MANCHE.  A  smaU  ship.  See 
Boat. 

BANDARRIE,  the  aborigines  of  Bombay, 
who  climb  the  palmyra  and  coooanut  trees  for 
palm  wine.  From  habit,  these  men  attain  ex- 
traordinary dexterity  in  ascending  the  loftiest 
trees  with  little  other  assistance  than  may  be 
afforded  by  the  natural  riuf^s  or  sheaths  of  their 
slender  stems.  The  costume  of  the  Bandarrie 
is  a  olose  crimson  cap,  bound  round  the  head 
with  a  small  handkerchief,  the  depending  cor- 
ner protecting  its  neck  from  the  influence  of  the 
flun.  Aatiff  leather  kilt  descends  to  the  knee, 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  thong,  which 
-aeoure  the  necessary  implements  of  his  calling, 
and  supports  a  strong  hook,  on  which  the  Ban- 
darrie swings  a  chattie,  previous  tocoromenoiDg 
his  ascent.-Portan<*  Western  India,  VolLp-  89. 

BANDARU.  Ttl.  DodonsBa  Buchanniana 
1).  0* — D.  angustifolia   and  dioica,  R,  ti.  956. 

BANDARU.  Hind.  Gardenia  tetrasperma. 
See  Putkanda. 

BANDELKHAND  STATES,  82  in  number. 
See  Bundelkund. 

BANDEE,  a  river  of  Ajmir  and  Jeypore. 

BANDENG.  Malay.  A  palatable  fish, 
much  resembling  the  salmon  in  taste.  They 
are  reaYed  in  fish  ponds  and  the  young  are  sold 
at  18  Rupees  per  redan  of  &,500  small  fish. 

BANDER  in  Long.  79?  57'  E.  and  Lat. 
2B<»  68'  N. 

BANDHAGURH.    See  Senapanthi. 

BANDHAL  GOTI,  a  Chanhan  Rajput  tribe 
in  Bundelkund  and  Benoudia,  JFUson's  Glossary. 

BANDHABA,  a  hereditary  eleotive  officer 
of  Johore. 

BANDHRIK.  Hind.  Pentapetet  Phmnioea. 

BANDHUJIYAKAllU::^  alM>  Baadhigi- 


vamu — S.  also  Bandhukamu — 8.  Pentapetsa 
phaenicea,  Z.  also  Ixora  bandhuca. — B.  t.  376. 

BANDERWA.    See  India  p.  327. 

BANDICOOT,  in  Australia  the  Ibrameles 
nasuta,  of  St.  Hilaire,  a  marsupial  animal. 
In  India,  the  name  given  to  the  B4us  giganteas: 
it  is  the  English  corruption  of  the  Telugu  words 
Pandi-Koka,  pig  rat  and  weighs  3  lbs.  Its 
bones  are  fragile  and  it  is  very  easily  killed. 

Its  nests,  when  rifled,  are  frequently  found 
to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  rice,  stored 
up  against  the  dry  season. — Te»M0Hi>s  Sktteku 
of  the  Natural  History  oj  Ceylon,  /».  45* 

BANDJEGAUM,  in  Long.  77?  10'  E.and 
Lat.  19®  48' N. 

BAND-I-AMIR.  pers.  See  Bendemeer. 

BAND-I-KIR,  a  town  in  Iran. 

BANDl,    A  Court  Minstrel.    See   India. 

BAND  PAT.  Hind.  Clitorea  ternatea. 

BANDBPUR  LOLAB.  A  pass  leading  from 
Tibet  to  Kashmir. 

BANDUNG  A,  a  river  near  Bhogpor  ia 
Seharunpoor. 

BANE.  Plea-bane,  Insect-banc,  Musquito- 
bane,  Bug-bane-bane,  Rat-bane,  &c.  There  ars 
few  residents  in  India  who  have  not  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  from  their  de- 
predations ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  be  aware 
that  many  substances  are  known  to  possess 
properties,  the  iufluences  of  which  are  avoid- 
ed by  noxious  creatures  and  annojiing  vermin. 
It  is  supposed  that  some  species  of  Ants  vUi 
drive  out  the  termites  or  white  ants,  but  this 
point  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  The  whole 
family  of  "  Apocynacese,"  termed  "  dogbane.*' 
are  truly  so.  One  of  them,  the  Nerium  pisci- 
dinm,  common  in  the  Khassia  or  Sylhet  moan- 
tains,  and  the  bark  of  which  contains  much 
useful  fibre,  proves  deadly  to  fishes*— i%«  re- 
fuse to  sleep  on  rugs  beneath  which  mint  has 
^  been  placed,  and  this  simple  plant  thus  affords 
a  good  means  of  ensuring  cleanliness.  Deer 
refuse  to  approach  crops,  in  which  the  safflower, 
Cartharaus  tinctorius,  has  been  intermixed. 
White  mustard,  sown  round  vegetables,  as  the 
cabbage,  prevents  the  inroads  of  caterpillars. 
Snakes  are  said  to  avoid  the  fennel  plant  as  well 
as  all  places  strewed  with  fennel  seed  (Ni- 
gella  sativa)  (Syn.  Siah  Daneh,  Pers  ;  Ma- 
gerela,  Bengal  ;  Rala  jira.  Hind :)  The 
rasped  wood  of  the  oleander  is  employed  as 
ratsbane.  To  destroy  flies  in  European  couu' 
tries,  a  decoction  of  quassia,  placed  in  a  plate, 
is   frequently  had  recourse  to.     In  Southern 


India,  plants  of  the  "  Ghi-gowar"  or  *^  Kul- 
bunda,"  the  Aloe  perfoliata,  are  suspended 
with  their  roots  upwards,  with  a  longitudinal 
incision  in  each  leaf^  to  permit  the  aroma  of  the 
juice  to  beoome  apparent,  and  disperse  mus* 
quitoee  from  the  room.  Flies,  fleas  and  musqui* 
toes,  avoid  rooms  in  which  branches  of  peony*; 
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npl  hAW  been  tospended.    Foftune  mentions 

tint  die  Oiiioeae  cspti  nuaquitoee  from  their 

rMMOB  ami  boats,  by  the  smoke  of  pastilles.  Ir 

lodis  they  are  smoked  out  by  bominir  ehips  of 

wood.  A  species  of  aat,  Farmm  emafvgdiM, 

well  kDovD  itt  llalabar  and  the  wooded  parts 

of  Itt&,  is  employed  in  the  North  West  Pro* 

fiasei  to  destroy  the  nests  of  wasps  that  have 

eitsblisbed  tbemaeWes  in  a  house.   In  this  oase 

tlMv  aie  said  to  destroy  alt  the  wasps,  bat  be- 

oone  so  infuriated  that  their  own   indHicrimi' 

Mtsattaoks  ars  nearly  as  bad  as  those  of  their 

foei.    Honigberiirer  states  that  a  twig  of  the 

wilnmi  tree,  Jnglaas  re^a,  is  kept  in  n   room, 

II  a  neans  of  dispellinir  iltea.  The  same  authof 

nestiODs  that  bitter  almonds  are  poisonous  to 

wild  beasts ;  and  when  writing  on  the  Conyta 

utMrnintiea  (Vemoniea  mitiislmintios,  Set* 

ntttU  anthehnintiea)  ho  adds  that  when  flea-^ 

bise  is  roasted,  iiea  take  to  flight,  and  when 

iprittkled  on  the  floor,  llene  disappear.     Dr. 

Hooker  ttenticus    that  CUerodendron   leates 

imised  are  nsed  to  kill  vermin,  flyblows,  &c. 

in  cMb,    The  Innla  polieairia,  or  FletAane,  a 

eooBon  rtad  aide  plant  in  Britain,  strewed 

or  burned  in  cny  ptaee  destroys  ^miU*  and 

Ao*  *  and  the  aaiie  properties  are  attributed 

to  the  eommon  OzH^e  daisy    of  Engkind, 

ChftoMemttm  leuittntiemtm.    A  powder,  the 

Ptike  mi$mMfmey  is  sold  in  Paris,  in  botss  at 

^tsro  to  twenty  franes,  warranted  effeetnal 

^dsitroyiog  immediately,  bogs^  fleas,  ants, 

iiK,  black  beetles,  eaterpilhira  and  all  insecte, 

"Ciinsniille  rouge"    thd  beautiful  red  Pyre- 

tlmi  (P.  earnoHHn,  formerly  Ohryeanthemum 

eememn),  in  England  a  pretty  garden,  otna^ 

nmlal  flower,  is  a  dread  enemy  to  the  Caooa- 

|h]i,  Penian,  Coordisb  and  Russian  flees.    It 

h  prepared  from  the  flower  heade  of  the  plant 

tUck,  when  dyied  and    erashed,   form  th« 

fanoii  Persian  flea  powder.    When  used  by 

i»iig  sprinkled  in  beds,  he.  It  kills  all  dis- 

flXYeesble  and  hurtful  insects,  ahd  a  small  quM- 

%  of  the  spirit  distilled  from  it,  destroys  in- 

M^  m  gteen  houses,  or   can  be  applied  to 

^^tshte  iifb  in  the  open  air  against  green  fly, 

koMe  fty,  ke.  without  injuring  the  plants.     A 

Uf  tea-spoonfiri  of     the   powder  sprinkled 

^'en  the  sheets  will  effbotoallfy  dispel  all 

^f  bofs  and  lite,  gnats  and  musquitoea,  and 

^  *  said    also  to  destroy    maggots  which 

^  in  wounde,  a  property  whric%  the  taln- 

^  9iwaai«tte  gum  of  India,  tho  gum  of  the 

^e&ia  lucida,  and  ohiorolorni,  Mso  possess. 

^  than  twenty  villagea  in    the  dietriet  of 

Al«MI]lotK>l  areodearpied  in  the  daltvtation  df 

A«  ftd  dhamemile,  and  thirty-fiviB  t6na  of 

Ui  lea  powder   aito  manttfadtttned  aimmidly 

for   Bosaian  ase,  iir  Tratos^atteWsia   8ik>ne, 

Wisg  t^  lo  about  4ti/)eO  kiloft  df  powder 

^  80  miUioaa  off  poimda  weight .  of   fresh 


flowen.  The  red  Pyrethrum  is  now  largely 
eultivated  in  various  circles  and  govern- 
ments of  Southern  Russia.  The  flower  heads 
loae  vastly  in  weight  by  drying,  and  to  get  one 
pound  of  dried  flowers,  1,000  lbs.  of  the  fresh 
are  required,  it  begins  to  flower  in  June  and 
lasts  more  thaii  a  month.  The  flowers  are 
plucked  in  dry  weather,  and  a  good  collector 
will  pluck  30  to  80  lbs.  daily.  They  should 
be  dried  in  the  shade  and  care  taken  to  stir 
them  frequently.  The  Pyrethrum  powder, 
Mms  the  same  as  the  well  known  Fireoti  of 
Koordistan,  is  largely  imported  into  Turkey 
and  was  lately  greatly  used  in  the  barracks 
and  hospitals  of  Turkey  and  the  Crimea,  by  tho 
British  and  French  officers :  it  accomplishes 
very  effectually  the  destruction  of  fleas,  &c.  Mr. 
H.U.  Calvert,  at  first,  considered  the  plant  might 
be  a  Pulicaria,  a  Matricaria  or  Anthemis ;  but, 
that  the  Pireoti  is  the  powder  of  the  half  ripe 
flower  "heads  of  Pyrethrum  eameum,  there 
now  seems  no  doubt.  The  Pyrethrum  car-^ 
nenm,  does  not  grow  in  India,  but  its  intro- 
duction merits  favorable  consideration.  The 
prot>eriy  it  possesses,  of  dispersing  the  vermin 
whieh  infeat  beds  and  bed-rooms,  probably 
depends  on  the  pungent  oil  it  contains ; 
but  until  its  introduction  into  India,  at- 
tention might  be  directed  to  other  species  of 
Pyrethrum  and  to  the  allied  genus  of  chrysanthe- 
mum, or  Christmas  flower,  as  likely  to  contain 
an  oil  with  properties  similar  to  the  flea- 
bane.  Mr.  Mason  mentions  two  spedes  of 
Pjtethmm,  P.  indicom,  and  f.  dttense,  as 
growing  in  the  Tenaoserim  PiroTin6eii.  Tho 
odour  S(  the  common  fever  few,  of  Britain,  P. 
partheniiim,  is  f^eeuliarly  disagreeAble  to  bees, 
and  these  insectt  may  be  easilv  kept  it  a  dis- 
tant by  A  person  carrying  a  handful  of  the 
flower  heAds  :  perhilps,  also,  the  '^  ctkarahtrum** 
of  India,  the  I^rethrum  oflleinale  or  eommon 
pellitory,  may  have  equal  power.  Allusion  haa 
been  made  to  the  weB  known  Chiysanthemum, 
err  Christmas  flower,  as  likely  to  postess  ad  oil 
of  similar  character,  and  perhaps  possessing 
similar  properties  to  that  of  Pyrethrum.  Ono 
spedes,  the  0.  Indicnm,  the  coiiamon  6ooi  Da- 
wadee,  and  of  which  there  are  aeir^rd  varieties, 
grows  all  oter  India,  and  is  at  any  rate  worth 
a  trial,  as  itfd6ed  is  ^ve^  other  uneipebsive 
suggestion,  which  holds  out  a  promise  of  in- 
<Atasing  t%^  comforts  of  the  keeping  room.  It 
is  the  hsibit  of  the  n&tiv^s'of  Iddia,  to  su!^t)eikd[ 
in  their  houftes  a  few  branches  of  tJie  milk  hedge 
(Euphorbia  tiruealli),  to  destroy  fleKs.  They 
lifeewisis  mdce  pastilles  dotitsinukg  sulphate  of 
copper,  **N^la  toota,"  Biiid.  whidi  trhen 
bumed  destroy  bugs,  muequitoea  ntd  fleas, 
ttshig  three  dt'  fbor  in  a  day.  The  sherifah  or 
custard  apple  s^,  disperses  Termin.  Flies 
ar^  reported  ntttr  to  Settle  on  the  itet  or  ita 
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fruit,  though  ants  will  attack  both.  Bugs  have 
a  great  aatiputhy  to  the  leavea  of  the  oustard 
apple,  and  instantly  quit  a  bed  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  Dr.  Irviue  meutiona  that  Babai, 
the  roots  of  Ocioaum  pilosum  have  the  same 
effect.     The  leaves  of    ihe  American  species  of 


BANE. 

purchased  was  made  with  the  sewings  of  resin- 
ous woods—  I  b^eve  procured  from  juniper  i 
trees — and  mixed  with  some  combustible  matter 
to  make  it  bum.  A  piece  of  split  bamboo, 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  is  then  covered  all 
over  with  thie  substanoe.   When  <inisbed  it  is  as 


ihe  sweet  flag  are  said  to  be  noxious  to  insects    thick  as  a  rattan  or  a  small  cane.    Tlie  upper  end 
and  to  be  never  eaten  by  cuttle.     Sweet-flag,    of  the  bamboo  has  a  slit  in  it  for  hooking  on  to 


Eng.  ;  Vaesamboo,  Tam.;  Vudya,  Tel.;  Vyam- 
boo  or  Vashan^boo^  Mal.  ;  Shwet-Buch, 
Beng.  ;  Bucb,  Duk.,   The   Gum  Ajiime,  is  a 


any  nail  in  the  wall,  or  to  the  roof  of  a  host. 
When  once  lighted,  it  goes  on  burning  upwards 
until  within   six  inches  of  the  book,  beyond 


protection    against     the   attacks  of    insecta ;!  which   there  is  no   combustible  matter,  and  it 
and  colopynth  ia  useful  for  protecting  shawls    then  dies  ont.     A  somewhat  fri^rant  smell  is  * 


and  feathera  lagainst  their  inroads.     Camphor- 
wood  is  valuable  £or.  the  construction  of  chests 
and  almirahs,  as  its  poi|ferful  odour  protects 
the  contents  frppi  the  ravages  of  white  antsr 
and  other  inserts*     Leaves  of  Margosa  trees, 
Melia  and  AsMderaqhta,  dried  and  kept  in  books, 
aro  much  used  by  ibe  people  of  India  to  preserve 
tliem  from  the  atUcks  of  insects.     To  prevent 
injury  to  furs,  feathers,  books,  papers  and  clothes 
that  are  lodged  in  trunks,  book  cases,  Slc  ;  it  is 
useful  to  place  along  with  them  small  packetsof 
camphor  ;  or  liitle  cups  of  camphor  dissolved  in 
alcohol ;  packets  of  the  seeds  of  the  small  fennel 
flower,  Nigella  sativa,  the  ^*  kalajira^*  of  the 
bnzaara  :   piepes.  of  the  roots  of  the   Aconitum 
ferox,  the  dreadful  "•  biah"  '^  Ati  Svngeea  hisk^'* 
or  bishnak'9f  the  bazaars,  may  also  be  used,  but 
i^s  highly  ,poiBonous  effects  on  animal  lifC)  re* 
quire  it 8. use  to  be  had  recourse  to  with  the 
)«reateat  precautions.     Insects  are  very  destrac- 
tive  to  books  in  India  and  the  pastes  or  gums 
epiployed  in   tlie-  bindings,  form  special  objects 
for  the.  at  tacks  of  certain  tribes  :  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  be.  known,  therefore,  that  insects  refuse  to 
altack.the  gunf  of  the^  cashewout  fruit,  and  that  it 
or  alittle  snlphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol  mixed 
with  the  rice  or  floer  paste,  u^ed  for  joining  pa- 
pers, very  effectually  keeps  these  destructive  pests 
at  a  distance,   l^be  leaves  of  the  Justicia  f^auda* 
russa,  Lin..;  Oaav  noochi,  Tamil ;  Nalla  Wawa- 
loe,  Tql^  I^etjla.lJ^irghoondee,  Sans.,  dried  and 
powdered,  are  used  ^s  a  preservative  to  keep  in- 
sects from  books^'   Various  substances  are  em- 
ployed by   the.  Chinese  to  drive  away  musqui- 
toes[    '^  Ouf  boa^tmen,  says  S^ortune,  who  heard 
lis  talking  about  the  musquito  asked  Sing-Hoo 
why  he  did  not  go  and  buy  ^some  mosquito  to- 
bacco, which  they.sfiid  ipight  be  had  in  the  vil- 
lage, (^id  which  would  drive  all  the  musquitoes 
cyat   of  the  .bo,a|bk     I  immediately  despatched 
him  to  procure,  sppie  of  this  invaluable  sub* 
stance.     In-  a  .few   minutes   he  returned  with 
four  long  stipk^  m  his  Jiand,  not  unlike  those 
cv^mmonly  u^ed  for  burning  incense  in  the  tem- 
ples, bi^^j  somewhat  longer  and  coarae,r  in  ap- 
pearance.  '  He  informed  me  they  cost  only  two 
cash    each-7-certainly   cheap    enough    if   they 


given  out  during  combustion,  which,  at  a  dis- 
tance,   is  nut    disagreeable.     Sometimes  the 
sawdust  is  put  up  in  coils  of  paper,  and  is  then 
burned  on  the  floors  of  the  houses.    Varioiu 
species  of  wormwood  are  likewise  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.     The  stems  and  leaves  of 
these  plants  are  twisted  and  dried,  and  probably 
dipped  in  some  preparation  to  make  them  burn, 
ihe  musquito  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  all  tbess 
substanoes  and  wheieiver  th^.  are  bucning,  thece 
the  little  tormentors  will  not  cbHie.    I  proovjvd 
the  sticks  in  question,  and  bornfc<  them  daily* 
after  this ;  and  although  the  inseots  were  often 
swarming  when  I  entered  the  boat  or  an  inn, 
the  moment  Ihevr  "  tobaeoo^i  was  lighted  they 
quickly  disappeared^  and  left  me  to  sit  at  my 
ease,  or  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  sleep.    Whoever 
4isoovered  this  precious  tobaoco  was  a  benefae- 
tor  to  his  country  and  should  have  been  hoDO^ 
ed  with  the  blue  batton  and  peacock's  feather 
at  the  least.    But  I  suppose,  like  all  other 
Chinese  discoveries,  it  is  so  old  that  the  name 
of  ita  original  disooverer  cannot  no.w  be  trioed. 
Amongst  the  insects  which  in&sl  books  in  India 
are  two  genera,  wliibh  are  usually  regarded  is 
aooompUees  in  the  :Work  of  destruction,  bat 
which  on.thcf  contrary  porsae  and  greedily  bed 
00  the  larvm  of  the  death  watch  and  the  uumer* 
ous  aoari   which    are  believed  to  be  the  chief 
depredators   that  prey    upon  books.    One  of 
these  maligned  genera,  is  a  tiny  tailless  scorpion 
(Ohelifer)   of  which   three  species  hsve  been 
noticed  in  Ceylon,  the  Ch.  libvorum  Temp.  Cb. 
oblongum  Temp,  and  Cb.  acaroides  HerrMM»t 
the  hat  of  which  it  is  believed  had   been  intro- 
duced from  £urope  in   Dutch   and  Fortugueso 
books.    The  otbef  genua  is  the  Lepisma,and 
the  tiny  silvery  ereaturea  of  which  it  consists 
are  called  by  Europeans  the  fieh  insect.    Tbifl 
genus  comprises  several  species  of  which  how- 
ever only  two. have beeodeecribedone of whipn# 
of  larger  size,  is  remarkable  for  the  wkiteneM 
of  the  peirly  scales,  from  which  its  name  u 
derived.     These  oontMlted  with  the.  dark  hoe 
of  the  other  parU  and  its. tripartita  Uilr  Mtcact 
the  eye  as  tha  inseet  darts  rapidly  along«  1  Like 
the  ohelifer,  it  shuns  the  light,  liidiog  in  chinks 


ijnswercd  the  pu^pgse.  This  which  we  had  just  |  till  sunset,  but  ie  actively  engeged  during  .^'^ 
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B^iy  feutiog  on  tlie  amiri  and  soft  bodiVd 
iosacto  which  assaii  books  and  papers.  An 
slnoad  tree  tirig  kept  in  a  room,  is  said  to 
dnpel  flies.  The  bruised  seeds  of  the  custard 
apple  are  said  to  dispel  hng^n.— Tennaitfs 
Ceiflon.  (fShauffhne$$y.  Hooker  Mim.  J&uim, 
Eonigberger, 

BANEBEBRY.  Actsea  spicata. 

BANEPA,  a  district  of  Nepal. 

BANG.  BsNG.  DuK.  HiMJ).  Pisa.  Can- 
nabis lativa. 

BAN6A.  -The  river  Thpg  of  Bengal,  a 
Kod  of  porpoise. — Wilson. 

BAN6A,  a  prince  or  ruler  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  at  Khajrao,  18  miles  from  Chit- 
terpore,  in  Bundelkhand. 

BAN 6 A,  in  Long.*  92**  27'  E,  and  Lat, 

BANGA.  HiKB.  Raw  CoHon. 

BENGALI  ELACHI.  Beng.  Amomnm  sn- 
bttlatnm. 

BANGALORE,  in  L.'  12*  57'  6 ;  L.  77* 
S3'  50,  a  large  militsry  station  and  town  in 
Mjsore.  At  the  flagstalT,  the  mean  height  of  the 
antoDBient  above  the  sea  is  2,949  feet  accord- 
in?  to  Ad.  8ehl.  and  2,674  accorciing  to  Babing- 
lon.  The  elimate  is  almost  Earopean,  but  at 
tbe  nore  exposed  parts  is  unfavorable  to  young 
eyidren.  The  fruits  of  Europe  all  grow  well, 
pi  also  the  vegetables,  and  many  European  offi- 
een  are  settling  there.  Bairgalore  Fettah  or 
ciTQ  town  was  taken  bj  storm  by  the  British, 
on  tbe  21st  Marrh  1791  a  battle  ^as  fought 
on  tbe  ftth  December  1791.     »ee  Silk.  Tea. 

BANGALOW,  from  banglah,  Hind.  A  sin- 
gle storied  house. 

BANGAN,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  East- 
cm  Archipelago,  occupied  by  the  Manguianes, 
I  mild  snd  ill-used  people.   See  Manguianes. 

BANGANAPILLY,  a  town  in  the  Ceded 
Bistricts,  capital  of  a  small  chieftainship 
Wd  hy  a  mshomedan  family  of  Syeds.  See 
Banapanapilly 

BAN  GANGA  or  WYN  OOWGA,  a  river 
of  Seonec  and  in  the  Bhurtpore  territory. 

BAN-GANGA,  a  lank  at  Walkeshwar  near 
Bombay,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  Krish- 
na firing  an  arrow  at  a  spot,  to  obtain  pure 
water. 

BAWGAH.  HiKD.  of  Cis-Sutlej;  high  land 
Kquirinp  irri};ation  by  wells.     Sec  Banjar.' 

BANGARO  MAB,  a  wood  of  the  Kei  islands, 
veil  adapted  for  masts. 

BAN6AR  YATCHaM,  a  polygar  chief,  60 
milci  N.  W.  of  Madras. 

^  BAKGASH,  the  country  of  a  people,  claim- 
nrftAffdian  descent, 

BANGDAMY,  in  Long.  88''  38'  E.  and 
I^t  24*  3(K  N. 

BAN6HL  in  Long.  83^  W  E.   and  Lat. 


BANGHL  Tam.  a  heavy  mail  post. 
B ANG-KALLEE,  a  river  of  Chittajjong. 
BANGKWANG  a  province  of  Banc*.     See 
Tin. 
BANGLES.    Anolo-Indian. 

Bangreean       ...      Hind.  I  Gazloo   ;     ..<..  -      Tel. 
WalUeel  ...        Tam.     Kadiam       ...    Sansq. 

Glass,  gold  and  silver .  brace^t^,  Vorn  by 
women,  throughout  the  East.  The  Chinese 
make  them  of  a  clojaded  or  p|ain  yitrc^ous  sub- 
stance to  imitate  jade  stone  or  .  chalcedony^ 
They  are  packed  in  .box^^s.  containing  a 
thousand  pairs,  each  box  estimated  to  welglp 
a  pectiL  Bangles  are  impor^^d  jrvto  ,and  also 
exported  from  Madras.  In^  four  yearj,  the 
imports  were  to  the  value  of  Ife.  1,147,  chiefly 
from  Bbmbsy.  The  exports  were  in  number 
19.58.000,  of  the  value  of  Rs.  3^078  «nd  to 
Bombay  and  Sinde.     See  Armlets,  Bracelets. 

BANQOL-ZYE,  a  Baiuch  tribe^'  occupying 
exclusively  Isprioji,  biit  reside  al^.o  ^t  Siiali^ 
and  Mustang,  and  in  winter  repair  to  Talli 
near  Lefari.     See  Kelat,.p.  49^, 

B ANGORA,  a  town  in  Long.  75^  35'  E. 
and  Lat.  21"  40'  N.       . 

BANGRA.  Beno.     Wedelia  calendtilHoea. 

BANG  R A.  '  A  cloth  made  from  the  giga;)iic 
stinging  nettle  of '  the  Nipal ,  and  Sikkim  hilts. 
The  preparation  of  the  fibres  is  the  eanae  as  the 
**  Pobah,"  but  the  Bancrra  is  harder  and  sliffer. 
than  pooah,  and  not  adapted  to  making  ropes 
or  nets. — Rajfle* 

"BANGRT  BASHA,  one  of  the  Hindi  dia- 
lects*  See  India.     (Qu.  RsLXi^ri  Bbasha) 

BANGRIAN.     Hind.     Bangles, 

BANGSIRNG.  Malay.  Tupaia  jHvanica. 

BANGTULA,  in  Long.  83^  48'  K  and 
Lat.  28«»  20'  N. 

BANGU,  a  river  thug  in  Bengal. 

BANGUEY.  an  island  18  to  21  miles  long« 
in  Lat.  7«  19' N.  Lonj/.  117^  6' E.  in  the 
Straits  of  Bal  aba c.—.^or« Awry /^. 

BANGAL  ZYE.  Bpluch  occupants  of  Ts-^ 
prinji.     See  Kelat,  p.  493. 

BANI.  Hind,  of  Kotgarh,  Quprcus,  annu- 
lata.  '      _  .'  '    .   .  /        i 

BANT,  also  Kupn,  a  yellow  earth. 

BANI,  L.  32<'  56'  N.liat.  71^  23!'  E.  in. 
the  Panjab,  E.  of  Kalabagh  the  Tower  station  * 
is  1,692  feet  above  the  sea.— 'RTaZiter. 

BANIA.  Hind.  Also  pronounced,  "Vania  as 
the   b   and   v   are  frequently    substituted  for 
each  other  in  many   dialects  of  India ;     this 
sect,    for    instance,    being   called    Banin,    or 
Wania,  but  known  to  the  British  as  Banians,  or 
Banyans.     They  fire  a  bindu  people  of  theTai- 
sya  or  Chetrya   Castes  following   retail  traded  ^ 
but  the  Marwarri  Rajput  also  adopts  the  title. ^^ 
Of  all  hindu  sects  the  Bania  abstains  the  most  i 
rigidly  from  eatirig  flesh  :    hence   probably  is 
derived  the  term  Banyaii  day  on  board  ship  ; 
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the  ration  of  that  day,  which  when  on  full  allow- 
ance DGCurs  onc9  a  week,.  incl«diag  po  meat. — 
Hindu  Infanticide,  jp.  174.  See  Bi^laji*  Tri- 
pati.   Jam. 

BANIAN  TBEB,  Ficua  Indica.  See  Banyan 
tree* 

BANIHALj  a  paaa  leading  from  Tibet  to 
Kashmir. 

BANISODA.  in  Long.  80^  30'  R  and  Lat 
24°  50^  N. 

BANIWAL.  HiMD.  A  sub-division  of  the 
Bahangi  sect. 

BANJ.  Hind.  Barren,  proparly*  Baj9]h 
Hind,  barren  as  a  woman. 

BANJ.  Abab.  Henbane.  But  the  term  ia»  aa 
a  prefix,  applied  to  Tarioua  potent  drugs  aa 
Banj-irumi,  Coniom  maculatom  ;  Baiy«i-daahti 
Datura. 

BANJAR.  Hind.  Waste  land  generally  ; 
Land  out  of  cultivation. 

BAN JAH,  a  river  in  Borneo  occupied  by 
the  Kyan  race»  its  banks  and  vicinity  aie  aaid 
to  yield  gold  and  diamonds.  See  Kyan»  p.  567* 

BANJARA.  Hind.  A  numerous  rao^  mostly 
migratory  and  many  of  them  pred;«kory,  met 
with  from  Kashmir  to  Cape  Gomorin,  but 
all  acknowledging  a  common  origin.  Those 
in  the  South  of  India  are  often  styled 
Lambari,  but  their  own  name  amongst 
themselves  is  Gohur,  and  wherever  met  with, 
those  of  Southern  ludia  claim  to  be  of  Rajiput 
origin,  and  assnme  the  titles  of  Rahi^i;, 
Chauhan,  Powar  and  Tuwar.  There  they  hi|ve 
been  largely  employed  as  grain  dealera,  search- 
ing through  the  hamlets,  and  conveying  the 
grains  on  bullocka  to  the  marta,  returninf  when 
the  sea  coast  is  near  with  salt  They  have  also 
latterly  been  great  cotton  carriers*  Their  camp 
is  called  a  Tanda,  and  it  is  a  grand  site,  to 
meet  the  magnificent  bullocks  of  a  large 
Tanda  numbering  up  to  some  thousand.  They 
have  small  hair  cloth  tents,  made  of  oumblieSk 
They  are  not  of  any  sect  of  hind  us  and  seem 
to  worship  the  leading  bullock  of  the  Tanda,  a 
magnificent  creature  which  moves  steadily 
along,  with  tinkling  bells  to  guide  the  ear. 
They  are  expert  lasso  throwers.  The  increase  of 
roada  and  railways  is  depriving  them  of  avo- 
cation, and  they  are  now  given  to  dacoity  and 
many  of  them  are  met  with  in  jaiia.  Professor 
IVilson,  writing  of  those  in  northern  India, 
Bays  that  they  are  of  hindu  and  mahomedan 
religions  but  acknowledge  a  common  origin 
and  live  especially  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
from  Hardivar  to  Gorakpur  and  form  various 
sub-divisions.  The  most  migratory  ajre  the  Bah- 
urupa  Banjara  of  whom  there  are  five  branches, 
with  four  of  the  Bajput  names.  The  fifvh  is 
the  Ba,  or  Ban  and  is  dascmded  from  a  Gaur 
Brahman.  Each  of  these  is  infinitely  subdivided 
iome  of   these  Banjara  have  the  privileges  of 


Ciaran  and  JSttot,  their  pfersons  heiftg  aaohft 
and  acespted  hn  guamntte  d  Mgagemanta,  the 
origin  Qf  these  people  ia  vaiy  obtcnie. — Wiiaem** 
Glosiary.  Barvn  Bvg^V^  TrtwiU  in  Ka^hmr 
mtd  the  funjab^  p,  81. 

BANJAR,  Oolt,  and  Pasir,  three  rivers  of 
Borneo  occupied  by  Kyans — See  Eyans,  p. 
567. 

BANJER.  Jav.  an  innndation. 
-  BANJARMA9SIN,  a  prorhtce  of  Borneo, 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

BANJHKORA,  a  tract  of  country  near  the 
Tuzttfsai  possession,  along  with  Baneri  Bsjawar 
Astor  and  Swat-^See  India,  p.  836. 

BANJI'  Hind.  Quercus  incana,  heavy  oaki^ 
BANJIGA*  CUii>«    a  lingaet    shop-keeper. 
See  Linga-Balja  vadu. 

BANKA.  S.4Ka^  TsiiUOU,  wy  risaous  f\mi, 
a^d  applied  to  aev^ral  species  ^f  differaot  ge- 
nera. Banka-baddu,  Vitts  linnoei  WaH  '^ 
C^ietti^  ZysypfaBs,  sp.  B.  Nakk^  Ggrdis, 
myxa,  L.  and  B.  pavili,  speoiea  of  Portnlaea^ 
Fl.  Andh. 

BANK.  Under  the  differani  govanneafs 
of  ancient  nations  there  wer«  doubtleas  tnaau- 
ries,  where  the  revenues  of  the  cmmti^  wne 
received  and  disbursed.  The  aaoient  Hehiewa 
paid  taxes,  and  so  did  all  nations  for  the  tap- 
port  of  the  authorities,  who  were  planed  ever 
thiem  aa  their  rulers^  Such  ooUeotions^  were 
then  stored,  whether  in  kind^  in  ourraaey^  aad 
distributed  aecoxding  to  thai  wiahea  of  those 
who  were  exercising  aiathocity,  within  their 
territories,  by  officers  who  may  be  styled  eitiier 
treasurers  or  paymasters.  But  banks  and  bank- 
ing aa  now  do  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  an- 
cient times*  The  Latin  wosda  Argeadarii 
MeTuarii  and  Ntmmukarn  have  been  twisted 
into  an  analoRical  iuterpretatioa,  of  which 
they  are  not  strictly  susceptible.  These  words 
are  derived  respectively,  from  argenhany  which 
means  silver,  the  second  is  derived  from  mensa 
a  table,  and  nummus  was  a  piece  of  Bomaa 
money.  Upon  this  fabric  according  to  some 
banking  is  made  to  date  long  anlerioc  ro  the 
Christian  era.  But  Bank  is  a  borrowed  word, 
as  found  in  every  language  of  modem  £urapc« 
Its  primary  signification  is  a  heap,  or  an  extend- 
ed ridge,  as  the  bank  of  a  river  or  a  monad  of 
earth,  and  the  application  of  the  word  foUowed, 
from  the  fact,  that  there  were  heaps  of  silTcr 
usually  kept  in  banks.  In  French  it  is- 
Bangue.  In  German,  Banken.  In  ftwedish, 
Banck.  In  Danish,  Banke.  In  Italian,  Banco. 
In  Spaniah  and  Portuguese,  Banca  and  banco. 
In  Saxon,  Banc,  in  Armenian,  Banoq.  Th« 
word  in  all  these  langui^esi  shows  that  '^  » 
the  same  all  over  Europe.  Another  derivation 
however  is  from  bancs,  a  bench,  the  bench  on 
which   money   dealers   sit,  aud   from  it  is  th« 
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fcljiih  baibmipt ;  ai«  on  aay  cue  of  iDflol- 
^ttMjPy    ftkci    iinolifeiilt'    benek  vaft  bvoken  ; 
ikfBn  WM  a  pittMio  eafBeoey,  lo  some  eitast 
i»  W0.    UKMis   the   0rMi»A«,    Boohum  and 
hwny'mm     BbI  when  we  saak  lo  disoorev  an 
iBBlitiifciODL  tioykir  lo  that,  oC  ike  modern  Bank^ 
ve  Miterly  fail  in  i\m  eiori.    Ihat  there  were 
Iraaaurere  and  meeey  ^ageie  in  eauatenee^ 
we  have  ample  proof  on  the  peitef  of  aatted 
wiit  and  donbileaa  they  engaged  to  am  eatent 
k  wmoegr  ckaalinga^  but  a  bmmi^  ekanger  end  a 
haaker  are  enlM]^  differeal  persona.  Tetcfaaage 
money  and  a»t  at  n  labia  all  day^  requirea  eei- 
Iher  akiU  war  talent  and  bnt  very  little  effork 
Bnt  to  do  the  work  of  a   Banker,  demandaa 
Ihorowgb  aeqnaintenoe  with  the  Uwa  of  trade, 
a  knowledge  of  the  exact  Takmtion  of  Tariona 
aoiee  and  oormmeiee,  in  oiceulation  threogbout 
the  worUr  and  a  vtiy  keen  lawight  into  haman 
Batnre«>     A  good  banker  neee^earily  oeede  Iq 
beaa   adept  in  several  thiage.    Ue  reqaites 
not  onliy  all  the  kaowledge,  usaally  poseeeeed 
by  ekitful  end    sueoesefol    menfiautib)    men, 
bnt   he  must  also     possess    some    kinde  of 
infbrasation,  whieh  are  spedal  to  his  profession. 
Banking  aa  anderstood  by  the  modernsy  took 
its  origin  during  the  existence  of  the  Florentine 
re-pnbiic  in  the  middle  age%and  from.that  period, 
Banke    have   beirn  steadily    springiiig   up,  in 
eveiy    eonntiy  and  kingdoin  in  Europe.     Mr. 
Cooke   says,   the  Bank  of  Venicet  is  the  most 
sacient.    It  commenced   business  ia    11S7. 
The  liank  of  Engkmd  wee  ftnt  ohartersd  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  ia  1693.    The 
iat  Bnnks  in  India  were  started  respectively 
at  Calcntta,  1770 ;  at    Madras   the   Garnatie 
Bank   in  1791,  and  at  Bombay  only  as.  late  as 
1840.   The  present  Bank  of  Bengal  was  open- 
ed  for  business,  on  the  1st  Msy  ISOC.    It  is, 
therafore,  the  oldest,  and  most  tnccessfn),  of  all 
the  Banks  that  have  ever  existed  in  India.  The 
Government  of  India  being  the   owners,  of  a 
large  number  of  its  shares,  it  has  always  receiv- 
ed the  vigibnt  supervisiou  of  various  olHccrs 
of  Govemaaent*    ;$inee  it  commenced  opera- 
tions  it   has   cleared   and  paid  as  dividends, 
the  amount  of  its  own  present  capital,  to  its 
shareholders.     Its    business  has    been  wholly 
directed  to  swell  the  receipts  ef  its  proprietors. 
Taking  year  by  year  from  its  estHbliabmeut,  its 
averaiee  rate  of  dividends  has  been  about  twelve 
per  cent,  per  annum.    One  year  it  paid  as 
high  as  twenty,  another  year  they  fell  to  two 
and  a  halC  when  heavy  frauds  Uad  taken  place. 
Theie  are  now  something  like  a  dozen  Banks, 
in  variaue  parta  of  India  in  Madras,  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  Bangoon,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and 
flsaay  towns  in  the  Indian  provinces^  and  great 
hauaes   of  hindus  of  the   Vaie  and   Bhattya 
castes,  are  also  doinjc  a  large  banking  business, 
(aood  trustworthy  Banks  are  of  immense  bene- 


fit bo  the   people  of   a  eoontry*     They  am ' 
like  reservoirs,  collecting  the  accumulated  oa«  • 
pitsl  of  communities  and  diatriboting  it  for 
beneficial  purposes.    The    timorous  and   in- . 
active  capitalist,  is  able  to  furnish  means,  for 
the  prosecution  of  various  enterprises,   under- 
taken by  men  of  vigour,  of  courage  and  untir- 
in$(   industry.     Banks    are     usually   classified . 
under  three  heads,  as   Ist^  Banks  ef  deposit, 
2d  Banks  of  discount,  8d,  Banks  of  circulation* . 
and  there  is  supposed  to  be,  a  difference  be- 
tween a  public  and  a  private  bank.     This   dif- 
ference however  exists  more   in   theory   tbaxi 
in  reality^    Those   in   which  the*  Indian  Go- 
vernment are  interested  are  called  public,  while  . 
those  not  se  conducted  are  said  to  be  private, 
and  depend  on  the  honor,  repulation  and  good . 
name,   of  men  in   high  position  in  private  or 
public  life. — Rangoon  TifMs  Newspaper. 

BANKAHU.  Hind.  ofHazara,  &o.,  Vitex 
negundo. 

BANKAL,a  weight  in  the  Straits  of  Malac* 
ca,  at  Singapore,  835  or  836  grains,  at  Penang 
somewhat  less. — SimmondB. 

BANKA  PALEMBAN6.  See  Banca  Islands^ 
Tin. 

BANKAT,  also  KAT£AL£JI.  Hind.  Gui- 
landina  bonduc. 

BANKAU.  Hind,  of  Hazara,  Quercus  an- 
uttlata.       • 

BANKEE,.  in  L.  89°  ZV  E.  and  L.  22'* 
66'  N. 

BAN-KHA-  BtTRiff.  In  Amiierst,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  wood,  color  grey,  used  for  house 
posts,  and  other  common  purposes; — Captain 

BANKHOR,  also  BANAKHOS.  Hind. 
Pavtia  indtca,  the  Indian  horsa»  chesnut.. 

BANKIMU.  Hind,  of  Sutlej  valley,  Coryhis 
lacers,  the  hazel. 

BANKOKUITO,  a  tin  mine  in  Banca.  See 
Tin. 

BANKS.     In  the  oceans  on  the  south  of 
Asia  are  several  extensive  banks  full  of  pearl  to 
sailors,  but  ftrom  which  fishermen   draw  large 
quantities  of  fish,  &c.  one  of  them  is  termed 
the  Asistio,  the   other  the    Australian    Bank. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  period  the  submerged  banks 
which  extend  from  Asia  and  Australia  furnish- 
ed several   articles  of  commerce  Agar  Agar,  a 
marine  lichen- extensively  used  in  China,  trepang 
or  sea  slug*,  &n<i  metber-o'pearl  shell.  The  Ana- 
tralien  bank  ia  the  neat  productive,  probably 
fromite.  not    having  yet  been   so  extensiveiy 
worked  ss   the  Asiatic  bank.    The  depth  o£ 
water  on  these  banks   averagea  about  30  fa-> 
thorns,  deepening   rapidly  aa  the  edge  in  ap- 
proaohed,  and  shoaling   gradually  towardbthv 
land.     And^    where  the  eartb   bils   not   risen; 
above  the  water's  surfaoe^grcHt  submarine  banke 
are  to  be  tnuoed   from  one  islaitd  ta  another. 
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One  of  thase  is  termed  the  Great  Asiatic  Bank. 

BAN^KSIA  SPBCI09A.  K(En.  Co-si-chang, 
Chin,  Costus  speciosus.     See  Costas. 

BANKSERRA,  ia  Long  88^  80'  K  and 
Lat  Si**  22'  N. 

•  BAN  KUCH.  Hind.  Viburnum  cotini- 
folinm. 

BAN-MEHAL.  Hind,  the  crab  apple  of 
the  Western  Himalaya,  Pyrus  baccata. 

BAN  MUNG.  Hind,  the  dry  sheath  of  the 
flower  staiii:  of  moong"  grass,  used  for  string, 
&e. 

*'  BAN  MUNJ,"  leaves  from  the  flower 
stalics  of  Saccharum  munja. 

•  BANKOK  is  about  27  miles  up  the  Menam 
river  of  Siam.  It  is  built  upon  an  island,  in 
Lat  13**  58'  N.  and  Long.  100**  34'  E.  on  both 
branches  of  the  river,  generally  with  7  fathoms 
water,  close  to  each  side.  From  March  to 
June,  the  river  is  crowded  with  not  less  than 
lOO  junks  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  trading 
in  the  produce  of  the  country,  salt,  cotton, 
sugar,  pepper,  teak  and  rosewood. — Horsburffh. 
See  Karen,  Xambogia*  Ko,  diam. 

BANNA.  Hind.  Viburnum  fsetcns. 
BANNA.     Hind.    Vitex  negundo. 
BANNERS. 

Alam Ar.  I  Jhenda Hind. 

^haota Hind.  | 

Banners  are  in  use  for  the  military  and  for 
designating  the  religious  ceremonials  of  aU  the 
races  and  nations  and  religions  of  Asia.  They 
are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  various 
colours,  and  the  phrases  so  familiar  to  Europe 
as  to  loweriog  the  colours  and  keeping  them  up, 
are  in  use  in  Asia.  In  India,  the  invocation 
Angriz  kabhaota  kaim,  may  the  British  flair 
stand  fast,  is  common.  The  Eusufzai  Afghan, 
in  a  late  war,  advanced  against  the  British,  with 
*'  scarlet"  banners.  But  scarlet  is  a  forbidden 
colour  to  mahomedans,  it  is  unlawful  for  them 
tp  use  it  on  banners  or  standards ;  and  it  is  not 
known  how  these  bigoted  mnhomedans  so  far 
transgressed  the  "  traditions  of  the  elders''  in 
this  matter. 

BANNU.  A  district  in  Afghanistan  west  of 
Derah*i-Ismail  Khan,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  Banuche.  It  is  called  by  them  Bunnu 
Tank.  Bannu  is  in  the  posfcssion  of  a  Dc^a 
Rajput  family  to  whom,  since  the  conquest  of 
the  Panjab,  the  British  ^ave  Kashmir,  tt  has  a 
large  extent  of  fertile  soil,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water^  its  capability  of  yielding  a  variety 
of  produee  lis.  very  great.  The  people  are  not, 
however,  enterprizing  agriculturists,  and  besides 
wheat,  rice,  mung,  and  a  little  sugarcane, 
air-ehob,  or  turmeric,  is  the  only  exotic  plant, 
which  has  been  introduced.  There  is  much 
paattue-land  in  Bannu  on  which  without  in- 
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cohveuienoe  to  their  own  catttle/the'  natives 
cAn  albw  their  BeighbourS)  the  Wasid,'to  grase' 
their  flocks  and  horses.  Though  on' the  same  plsia 
as  Marwat,  the  Bannu  people  hare  a  difference 
in  costnme,  and  are  smaller  in  statue  tian  the 
ICarwat,  people.  The  Marwaii  is  generally  clad  in 
coarse  white  linen,  in  ranch  the  same  manner 
as  the  Patans  on  the  banks  of  the  Indns.  The 
people  of  Banmi  wear  dark  olothing,  and  are 
fond  of  Inngfais,  with  ornamental  borders.  B(yth 
in  dress  and  appearance  they  aasimilate  with  the 
mountain  tribes.  They  are  very  brave,  and  re* 
markable  for  entraining  nn  esprit  de  pays.  Tbey 
are  eloquent  in  eulogiums  upon  their  oountiy 
and  the  exclamation,  '*  Myown dear  Baanu  T* 
is  frequently  uttered  by  them.  Three  or  four 
centuries  ago  the  high  road,  followed  from 
Kabul  to  India,  led  through  Bannu  as  we  find  in 
the  history  of  Taimur's  Expedit;ion.^— JftffSoa't 
Journeys,  Vol.  L  pp.  96,  98.     8ee  Waziri 

BANPHAL.  Hind.  Oorchorue  ^litorias,  C. 
depressus,  G.  acoutangula,  and  other  speeies. 

BANPHAL.  Hind,  in  Jhang,  a  kind  ef 
morel.  < 

BAN  RAIHAN.  Hind.  Melissa  or  Nepeta. 

BANS.  Bbn(».  Hind,  fipeeies  of  Bam- 
busa.  The  large  hollow  bamboo,  Bambasa 
arundinacea,  any  bamboo. 

BANSA.  Hind.  Property  Vansa,  a  tribe 
or  race  of  the  hindn  people.  6ee  Ahir,  Geyloo. 

BANSARf,  a  weed  in  the  Doab- 

BAN— 8INJLI  also  Sinjli.  Hind,  of 
Kaghan,  Gratoegas  oxyacantfaa. 

BANSA.     Hind.     (Yasa),  Adhatoda  vasiea. 

BAN8HINI-BANSH.  BaHo.  Dendroca- 
lamus  tulda. 

BAN-8HD0LPHA.  Bbno.  Fumana  p«r- 
viflora,  small  flowered  fumitory. 

BANSHOONI.  Beno.  Ixora  bandhuca. 
•  BANSH-PAT-LAL-NUTf.     Bbno.    Ama- 
rantus  atropurpureus. 

BAN8H.PAT-NUTf.  Bbng.  Araarsntus 
lanceollBbtus. 

BANSK.     Bbng.     Tabasheer. 

BANS  KI  GHANVVAL.  Hind.  Seed  of 
Bambnaa  arundinacca. 

BANS  Kl  KAONLI  SAG.  Dckh.  Toung 
shoots  of  Bambusa  arunditmcea. 

BANSKOT TA.  The  Miri  trilic  dwell  to  the 
nonh  of  Banskotta  and  Lukimpur.  See  India, 
p.  388. 

BANSLOCHUN.  B«ng.  Hind.  8ans. 
Tabasheer. 

BANSPATA.  Bbng.  Amarantns  atropur- 
pureus. 

B  ANSWARRA,  was  originally  part  of  Mcy- 
war,  but  became  independent  of  it  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Government,  who  recognized  it  as  a  separate 
power.  In  1 8 12  the  chief  of  Bans warra  offered 
to  become  tributary  to  the  British  Government 
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ooeoodition  of  tiMezpuIsion  of  the  Malirattas  ; 
bD(  no  definite  relations  were  formed  with  him 
till  September  1818,  when  a  Treat?,  (No.  LV.) 
was  eonelodedli  by  which,  in  oon*idermtion  of 
the  protection  of  the  Bniiih  Government  the 
JUvul  agreed  to  act  in  subordinate  co-operar 
tkm  end  settle  his  affairs  in  aecordaace  with 
ike  idfiee  of  the  British  Qovernment,  to  abstain 
from  disputes  and  political  correspondence  with 
other  ehisfs,  to  pay  a  tribute  equal  to  three- 
eights  of  bis  revenues,  and  to  furnish  troops 
when  required. — Treaties,  EngagemefiUe  and 
^amKb,  VU.  IV.  p.  177. 

BANTAM,  a  province  of  Java.  The  first 
Toja|(e  made  by  the  Dutch  was  in  1595,  in 
which  year  their  first  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Hontman  (who  had  been  previously  employed 
l^  the  Portuguese  in  the  Enst  India  service), 
nOed  direct  to  BoMtam,.  At  this  period  the 
Portuguese  were  at  war  with  the  king  of 
BoMam,  to  whom  Houtman  offered  assistance, 
in  return  for  which  he  obtained  permission  to 
hnild  a  factory  at  Bantam.— /?a^'»  HUtfyry  of 
/ow,  Vol.  L  p.  22.     See  Java. 

BAN-TANDULI.  Hind.  Amarantua  polygo- 

Boidei. 

BAN-TENDU.  Hind.  Diospyros  oordifolii^ 
wild  ebony. 

BANUR-KtlLAT.  Beno.  Oantharospermum 
JMuciflorum. 

BANUR-LATHEE.  Bsng.  Cathartooarpns 
fistula. 

BANUR-FALA.  Bbng.  Aglaia  polystachya. 

BANUT,  a  river  of  Johore.  See  Jakun. 

BANTI  CHETTU.  Tagetes  patula,  L.— R. 
iiL434. 

BANUSTAKL  Hikd.    Aloe  perfoliate. 

BANYAN,  TREE  is  the  Ficua  Indica, 
^ Barka jbar  of ' Southern  India  the  Arbor 
deRaisof  the  Portuguese.  It  throws  down' 
>crial  roots,  which  support  the  larger  branches 
uid  these  again  throw  down  other  roota»  till,  as 
Hilton  wrote  (Par^  Lost,  is)   the  tree  becomes 

"  Such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indiaos  koown, 
|n  Malabar  or  DecoaD,  spreads  her  arms, 
Branching  ao  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground, 
^  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
Aboot  the  mother-tree,  a  pillared  shade, 
^Rh  sm^arclied  and  eoboing  walks  between. 
'We  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  ahnnning  heatf 
^ten  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herdai 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  strictest  shade," 

Several  of  these  trees,  have  attracted  atten- 
tion from  their  dimensions.  Four  miles  dis- 
^nifrom  Fort  Saint  David  was  one  under  the 
>badeof  which  Mr.  Ives  quotes  Mr.  Didge  as 
^<!94Hiting,that  ten  thousand  men  might  stand 
^itkoat  incommoding  themselves-  Dr.  Frayer, 
f*v  one  of  thoie  admirable  trees  near  Surat, 
b  the  year  1673.  In  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Calcutta^  a  great  Banyan  tree,  has  been  long 


the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  garden,  Dr.  Fal- 
coner satisfactorily  ascertained  it  to  be'  only 
seventy-five  years  old.  People  were  alive  a 
feiw  years  ago  who  remembered  well  its  site  be- 
ing occupied,  in  1782,  by  a  Date-palm  out  of 
whose  crown  the  Banyan  sprouted,  and  beneath 
which  a-  Fakir  sat.  This  tree  has  for  the  last 
34  years  not  increased  in  size,  having  been 
lopped  under  some  misapprehension,  and  when 
paced  by  Dr.  Balfour  in  1863  its  dimensions 
were  identical  with  those  of  1834,  vis.  100  yards 
ill  diameter,  and  3()0  in  circumference.  The 
banyan  hardly  ever  vegetatea  on  the  ground  ; 
but  its  figs  are  eaten  by  birds,  and  the  seeds 
deposited  in  the  crowns  of  palms,  where  they 
grow,  sending  down  roots  that  embrace  and 
eventually  kill  the  palm,  which  decays  away. 
Had  the  Calcutta  tree  been  growing  in  1 849 
ortr  the  great  paliti-stove  at  Kew,  only  thirty 
feet  of  each  end  of  that  vast  structure  would 
have  been  uncovered*  When  the  banyan  tree 
embraces  a  date  or  palmyra  or  cocoanut  tree; 
and  the  latter  are  seen  growing  out'  of  it,  this 
is  called  a  marriage  of  the  trees.  These  are  en- 
couraged and  many  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
IKistnah  river.  As  the  Banyan  tree  gets  old,  it 
breaks  up  into  separate  masses,  the  original 
tmok  decaying,  and  the  props  becoming  separata 
trunks  of  the  different  portions.  Lady 
Faulkland  tells  us  of  the  Western  Coast,  that 
-about  eight  milea  from  Waee  is  a  banyan  tree, 
covering  a  space  of  ground  pf  Si  acres  and 
four  acres.  The  shade  was  so  complete'^  she  eould 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  day  without  any  covering 
on  her  head  and  separate  picnic  parties  might 
take  place  under  it,  and  not  interfere  with  eaeh 
other.  There  were  conntless  avenues,  or  rather 
aisles,  like  those  of  aehurcb,  the  pale<f  rey  sterna 
being  the  columliSt  which,  as  the  sun  fell  on 
them,  glittered' in  parte  like  silver;  aud  here 
and  there  were  little-  reeesses  like  ehapels, 
where  the  roots  from  the  bought  formed  them- 
selves into  delicate  olustering  pillars,  up  and 
down  which  little  sqnirrels  were  chasing  each 
other ;  while  large  monkeys  were  jumping  from 
I  bough  to  bongh,  the  bouifhs  cracking  and  creek- 
ing.aa  they  leaped .-^ZTooi^er  Hint.  Jomr,  VoL 
//.  p.  246  ;  Onseley'e  Travels,  Vol.  L  p.  80  / 
Tennant^s  ffi/nduetan,  VoL  ti.  />•  31  ;  Fostan*9 
Western  India,  Vol.  i.  p.  182  ;  Lady  Faulk^ 
land's  ChoW'duM,  See  Fioas  Indies. 

BAOBAB.  Enq.  Adansonia  digitata,  one 
near  Gumer  in  Fasshol  was  seen  95  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  iuner  bark  stripped  off,  beaten 
and  dried  in  the  sun  can  be  made  into  paper. 

BAO  CHAN.  DtJK.  Psoralea  corylifolia. 
— Linn. 

,  BAOlil.  Hind.  A  wf;ll :  corruption  of  BaorL 

BAOHA,  a  predatory  vagrant   tribe  on  the 

Bhutti   territory    and  western  parts  of  DelhL 
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BAPPl. 


BAB. 


They.  reaemUe  the  Kaojer  and  Oundfaeela. 
iSee  Bbowra. 

BAOBI.  H.  ALSO  BA.OLI.  H.  a  well. 

BAP.  HiKD.  fother.    BAP- RE,  the  Briiiah 
aaj  Bobbery,  an  exclamatioa  of  pained  surpriae. 

BAPAl  P^NDU.  TsL.  Carica  papaya. 

BAPANABUBI.  Tbl.  Ehretia  buxifolia.~ 
M'  i.  598. 

BAPOm.    Seed  of  a  amali  buah  found  near 
Ajmeer ;  Tery  mucilaginoua,  eooling  and  demul- 
cent :  taken  in  sherbet. — Oen.  Med.  Top^  of 
Ajmerty  page  128. 
.    BAPHIA  NiTIDA.     See  Camwood. 

BAPOW«  in  Long.  66<^   50'   £.  and  Lat. 
28«  36'  N. 

.  BAPOTA.  HiKD.  Aiceatral  inheritanee,  in 
Hewar,  oorreaponding  to  the  Wat  an  of  wee- 
tern  India.  The  Jat  of  Mewar  to  any  attempt 
to  anreat  fiom  him  his  Bapotat  would  anawer  in 
the  Tery  words  of  Ahab  kinn:  of  larael ''  the 
Lord  forbid  me  that  I  should  give  the  in- 
Jieritanoe  of  my  fathers"  into  thee.  The  ryot 
(rultivator)  is  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  in 
Mewar.  Ue  oompares  his  right  therein  to  the 
•Ichje  d'hooba,  which  no  yictssitodes  eau  de- 
stroy. He  calls  the  Isnd  hia  bapota,  or  patri- 
monial inheritance.  He  haa  Menn  in  support 
of  his  ditm^  in  the  text,  '*  cnltivated  land  ia  the 
property,  of  him  who  cut  away  the  wood,  or 
who  okafed  and  tilled  it  t"  an  ordinance  bind- 
ing on  the  whole  hindu  race,  axid  which  no  in- 
tematioiMil  wan^  or  ooiiqucet,  could  overturn. — 
Tudkt  BaiaUhcm,  Vol.  %. p.  494. 

BAPPA.  Of  the  twenty-four  Gehlote  tribee 
several  iasAted  from  the  fovrnder,  Bappa. 
Hiortly  after  the  conqueat  of  Cheetore,  Bap- 
pa proceeded  to  Saorashtra  and  married  the 
ilanghler  of  Einpgoie,  prince  ol  the  ialaad  of 
Buoderdhiva.  With  his  hride  he  conveyed  to 
Cfaaettee  the  statue  of  Vyan-matis,  the  tutebry 
goddete  of  her  raea*  who  still  divides  with 
Eklinga  the  devotion  of  the  Gehlote  princes^ 
The  temple  in  which  he  enshrined  this  i^landie 
goddess  yet  stands  on  the  summit  of  Ghee* 
tore,  wi^  many  other  monuments  assigned  by 
traditioa  to  Bappa.  Bappa  is  not  a  proper 
name,  it  sigiiifies  merely  'a  child.'  He  is  fre- 
quently atykd  Syeel,  and  in  inacriptiona  Syeel 
Adhes,  '  the  mountain  lord.'  The  Mori  prinee, 
from  whom  Bappa  took  Cheetoie,  was  of  the 
Tak  or  Takahac  noe^  ol  whom  tfigneehd  or 
fi'dgdni  Mata  was  the  mother,  represented  as 
half  woman  and  half  serpent*  the  sister  of  the 
mother  of  the  Scythic  race,  according  to  their 
legends.  Bappa,  the  founder  of  the  Geblotes, 
retired  into  Scythia  and  left  his  heirs  to  rule 
In  India.  Eeneksen,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Pslabhi  empire,  and  Sumit,ra  was  the  last  of 
Bama's  line.  Many  rites  of  the  Kana  of 
Mewar's  house  are  decidedly  Scythic.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  H.  Elliott  when  Mahomed  bin  Kasim 


the  general  of  Walid  ovenwi  Gmerat  aboat 
A.  D.  718,  and  advanced  to  Chiitora,  Bappa 
met  and  entirely  defeated  him*  After  thia  be 
waa  raiaed  to  the  throne  of  Chi^re*  where  his 
deacendanta  atiU  reign.  After  along  And  pros- 
perous veign^  Bappa  abdicated  and  departed  to 
Khorsasan.  In  the  reign  of  Khoman  hia  grest 
grandaon  Mahmun,  Governor  of  Khoraaaan  in- 
vaded Ghittore  but  was  defeaud  sad  expelled 
by  Khuman  after  24  engagemanta.— iiJIibt 
Hitt.  of  India.  Tod's  RajoMkm,  VoLi.  p. 
594.  See  Saurashtra. 

BAPTISTA  TINCTOKIA.    See  Dyea. 

BAPTISM  is  at  present,  a  christian  rile  of 
initiation.  It  was  designated  by  the  primitive 
christians  by  various  names  ;  and  Gregory  Na- 
ziaiizum  mentions  it  aa  a  «saZ,  because,  as  be 
states,  it  is  a  preservation,  or  sign  of  securitjr. 
{Ora,  40.)  Many  ceremonies  are  mentioned  hy 
ecclesiastical  writers^  connected  with  the  rite  in 
the  early  ages ;  such  as  giving  milk  and  honer 
to  the  baptized  in  the  east,  and  wine  and  milk 
in  the  weat.  The  sign  of  the  cross,  which  be- 
gan to  be  used  in  the  fourth  century,  is  described 
by  Lsctantius,  as  an  impregnable  fortress  to  de- 
fend those  impressed  with  it,  and  he  further  adda, 
that  suoh  the  devil  cannot  approach* — Jfilner^ 
Seven  Ghmrehet  of  Jaia^  p.  65. 

BAPULDODY,  in  Long.  77  ®  40'  E.  and 
Lat.  15^  45'  N. 

BAP.HB.  Hind.  Lit.  Gh  1  thou  father  1  a 
disrespectful  address,  hence  the  English  bobbery. 

BAPUNGA.    TsL.  Psoralen    corylifolia.— 

Jutltfl, 

BAQUAIS.  French  of  Mauritfos,  Pandanoa 
odorotisiinms.     See  Fandaaus. 

BAQLAl,  froni  Baqst  Arab,  'Beans. 

BAR,  an  intoxicating  liqnor  prepared  in 
Western  India,  from  the  Calottopis  gigantesu. 

BAB.  Pbks.  HiFd.  A  load  :  an  occasion. 
Bar-gir  Per?.  Hind,  a  msrcenary  trooper, 
providing  his*horse. 

BAR,  Long  85*  46*  E.  and  Lat.  25*  S7'  N. 

BAR.  Hind,  or  BABGAT.  Kimd.  Fieus 
indies^  the  banyan' 

BAR.  HiNi).  Of  Murree  Hilla,  Quercns 
dilstata. 

BAB^  solid  bamboo,  thcBambusa  stricta. 

BAR.  UiN]>.  Of  Uaaara  Uilla»  iheeotioe 
plant. 

BAR,  in  the  Pan  jab,  central  undy  tracta  in 
the  Doabs.  The  plants  growing  on  them 
resemble  those  found  on  the  wastes  bordering 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  and  most  of  the  genera 
whidi  abound  in  the  southern  steppes  of  Russia^ 
have  representatives  on  the  bar.  SaisoIaSy  8a« 
lieomias,  and  Bnedas  coTer  every  patch  of  saline 
land  in  the  Panjab  and  are  largely  used  for 
the  manuftieture  of  sajjf,  ot  inrpnre  carbonate 
of  soda  ;  kurreel  (Capparis  aphylla)  jhan  (Tama-« 
rix   indies  )y    the   furasb  (Tamarix  orientalia)^ 
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BAIU-LACHl. 


BABA5QL 


btr  [KtypkuB  fuigarU)  which  compote  aljnoat 
Uw  viiolo  tree  vegetation  of  the  bar,  have 
•Qalogoiu  apeciee  on  the  shoree  of  the  Black 
Bea  and  the  banka  of  the  Volga. 

BARA.  HiNP.  tbe  wind;  metaphorically, 
tl«  Ckoiera  morbue  diaease. 

BARA,  a  ri?er  near  the  Khyber. 

RAEADARI.  baruh  meana  '  twelve/  dari 
Bttes  *  a  door,'  a  houee  having  twelve  doore, 
19  open  bailding  like  a  summer  houee- 

BARADI,  tbe  river  that  waters  the  plain  of 
Saojisctts.     See  Damaacus. 

RARaGADA!M[    Indigofera    glanduloea.— 

wau. 

BARADEE;  in  Long.  S6<>  35'  E.  and  Lat 
M«  57'  N. 

fiAUAGOZA,the  modern  Baroach.  A  na- 
tive of  this  ciiy  was  in  the  embassy  fiom  king 
PudjoQ  to  Augustus  at  ADtiooh.  His  name 
h  given  as  Zarmano  Chidus  or  Zarmanoche^us. 
He  aoQompanied  Augustus  as  far  as  Athens 
vd  tiieie  oonunitted  self-immolation  before 
tlie  emperor.— Ca/.  Rev.  1868. 

BARAH,  two  towns  in  India  one  in  Long. 
83'16' snd  Lat.  25<'2r  N.  the  other  in  L. 
e9<' 8' B.  and  L  93<>  11' N. 

6ARAHAT  and  Gopesvara  two  towns  in 
Gtrhwal  from  which  were  obtained  two  bronze- 
tridents,  with  inacriptiooa  of  about  the  7th 
eeaiury.  See  Inacriptiona,  p.  377. 


Gangea  and  iia  tributaries.  Tbe  western  aa 
weU  aa  the  eastern  chain  separate  the  grpat 
hindu  family  of  India  from  the  6ot  of  Thibet. 
Some  mixed  races  are  found  to  tbe  south  of 
each  chain ;  the  Lahuli  and  Kanawari  to  the 
west  and  the  Ghorka  and  Bhutani  to  the  east. 
The  inferior  mountains  of  tbe  eastern  chain 
generally  run  at  ri^rht  angles  to  ita  axis,  whereaa 
those  of  the  western  chain,  are  moatly  dispoaed 
in  subordinate  parallel  ranges.  There  are  thua 
two  diatincts  and  -  independent  rangea  to  the 
aouth  of  the  western  Hima]aya>  both,  atretehiug 
in  the  aame  general  direction  from  nf^rth  to 
aouih-east,  which  may  be  termed  tbe  Mid-Hima* 
laya,  and  the  outer  and  aub-HimalMyn^—tho 
term  Sewalik  being  that  applied  to  the  lower- 
most ssndstone  ranges. — A>  Cunningham, 

BABA-MAUAL.  A  fettUe  district  in 
Southern  India  now  known  aa  the  Gollectorate 
of  Salem.  It  contaios  soils  impregnated  with 
soda.  It  is  an  elevated  plain  about  800  feet 
above  the  sea. 

BARA  MAB:;2CA.  MaleaIu  Dolichoa  euU 
tratus. 

BARAMEET,  in  Long.  SO^"  40'  £.  and  Lat. 
26«.  35'  N. 

BARAMOOLA,  in  Long.  75«  91'  E.  and 
Lat.  34^  4i'  N.  1  he  Baramocla  pass  into 
Caahmere  leading  through  tbe  valley  and  by 
which  the  Jhelum  leaves  the  valley,  is  open  all 


BARAH-SADAT,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Syuds    ^^^  y,„  round  for  horsts  and  foot  passengers. 


OB  the  a«stern  parte  of  the  Muzaffurnug^ur 
diitrict,  some  of  their  ancestors  served  Humay- 
ts,  Perokhser  and  Aurungzeb. 

BAUAH  TUAKUfiA.  Hii«d.  Twelve  pet- 
tr  bill  states  between  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej. 
See  Baraich.   Afghana. 

RARAILLY,  in  Long.  88?  17*  E.  and  Lat, 
25«  12'  N. 

BAR.AlREE,  a  email  river  of  Banda. 

BAKAJATL  See  Khutri. 

BARAK,  a  river  of  Sylhet. 

Barak,  the  horse  on  which  Mahomed  ae- 
oeoded  to  heaven  in  hia  dream. 

Barak,  a  tributary  to  the  Brahmapootra.  It 
h  aa  offaet  from  the  Jeeree,  which  leaves  in  Lat. 
31®  43',  long.  93°  13'  W.,  through  Cachar 
aad  Bjlhet ;  S.  W.  into  Megna.  Length  200 
n<  Baitks  low  and  marshy  along  the  valley  of 
tbe  Cachar. 

BARAK,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Ziiiik  the 
uoeatoroftheBaraksye,  of  whiph  tribo  Sost 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  ruler  in  1830-1840  of 
lUbul  was  the  head* 

BABA  LACUA,  a  pass  in  Tibet^Lat.  32  <» 
WMiong.  77<»  81'. 

BARA-LACflA,  a  raingci  of  mountains  which 
ferma  the  watershed  betWeen  the  Indus  and  its 
ivBt  alBuenis,  and  4S  regarded  by  Alexander 
Cuuiingham  as  the  western  continuation  of  tlva 
ttmaUya.  The  iSaatem  Hfmalaya  divide  the 
Mam  of  the  Tsaago^,  from    those  of  the 


It  is  in  Lat.  34«  10'  Long.  74**. 30'  and  is 
the  only  pass  into  Cashmere  praotieable  for  an 
army. 

BABAN,  in  Long.   68"^  20^  E.  and  Lat. 
38<i  45'.  N. 

BARAN.  Pbks.  rain.  Barani,  a  great  coat« 
B  A  RANI,  land  moistened  only  by  rain* 
BARANI  a  ruin- coat,  so  called  ftf>m  baraa 
rain;  an  overcoat  generally  pronounced  in 
southern  Persia,  aa  baroon  and  barooni  The  Bar^ 
ani  and  Oima  are  overcoats  the  former,  confined 
to  men  of  some  rapk^  is  an  ample  cloak,  with 
large  sleeves,  that  shrouds  the  whole  person, 
and  is  made  according  to  the  fancy  and  meana 
of  the  wearer,  of  coarse  or  fine  bioad-cloth,  of 
shawl,  or  even  of  velvet  lined  with. every  kind 
of  material,  from  the  richest  furs  down  to  the 
coarsest  chimz,  and  embroidered,  nften  ■  very 
richly,  with  silki  gold,  or  silver.  The  latter  is 
more  commonly  used,  and  is  more  exclusively 
calculated  for  riding;.  It  somewhat  reaemblca 
a  lady'a  riding  habit,  fitting  tight  to  the  shape, 
from  the  neck  to  the  waiat ;  where  it  is  gathered 
into  plaits,  and*  swells  out  above  the  girdle, 
falling  in  ample  folda  to  the  fee€. '  It  is  gen^ 
raHy  made  of  broad-cloth,  vatying  in  qtiality.— 
OuieUj/'s  Travili,  Vol  n.  p.  d4.  FraseT^a  Jour* 
ntrg  into  KharasaUy  p.  69. 

BA.SA5QI.  HiMSi.  Cleiodeadnm  iafbitaiia. 
irm. 
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BARBAftXAlf. 


BARBEBRY* 


'  BARANOIA,  a  genus  of  mammals  of  iht  fa- 
niily  Hastelidse,  tribe  Semi.plntitigrada,  and 
Order  Carnitora.    See  Mammalia; 

BARANGAK.  Malay.  Sulphuret  of  Arsenic. 

BARANKI  CHETTU.  Tel.  Butea  super- 
ba.  i2t 

BARANO.  Rt^V.  ofXaghan,  Qaercus  annu- 
laia. 

BABANU3.  Hind.  Bhododendron  arbo* 
teum. 

'  BARAPATALU.  Tbl.  Indigtofeta  frtandulo-* 
sa,  V^itld.'^li  aboands  in  the  If.  W.  parts  of 
'Bajahmundrj  the  same  Telegu  name  is  given  to 
X  trifoliata.-^-^.  and  A, 

BARAS.  An.  a  kind  of  leprosy  so  called. 

BARASALy  a  town  12  miles  from  Calcutta. 

BaRISAL,  a  to^n  in  the  district  of  Backer*- 
'ganj,  in  Bengal,  139  roiled  from  Calctiitd  to 
tbe  north  of  the  94  peri^unnahs. 

BARA3-6ANTH.     Hind.     Birthday    on 
^wfaicb  dny  a  knot  it  lied  on  a   cord  kept  for 
tbat  purpose,  bence  baras-gantb,  annual  iinot. 
-    BARA-STNUHA,  a  stag,  the  Ceftus  Walliehi. 

BABASINHA  DEVA.  See  TnscriptioBs. 

'  BASAT.  Ar.  Marriage  procession.  The 
Shab-iBarat,  or  night  of  record,  ia  a  mnhom* 
medan  fesiivai  held  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of 

'th«  month  Shaban.  In  the  north  of  InHia, 
lamps  are  lighted. and  pfayi^rs  said  in  behalf  of 
deceased  ancestors.—  WiU&n, 

■  BARATHAH,  in  Long.  84«  0*  B.  and 
Lat.  28*^  3(y  N. 

'  BAHAT-KHAND.  The  channel  which  se- 
paratea  the  inland  of  Dwarica   from   the  inain 

Mantl.     It  is  filled  up,  except  in  spring  tidfS. 

BARA-WAFAT.  Arab  H.  Tlie  great  death, 
a  aoleibn  festival  on  the  12th  df  the  nM»liome- 
dan  month  Babi^ulawal,  on  which  date  Maho- 

Jtned  died. 

BARB,  a  Barbarf  horse.    See  Horse. 

'     BARBADOBS,  OR  BOURBON  COTTON. 

'See  Cotton. 

BARBADOBS  CEDAB.    See  Cedar  t  Deo- 

.<iar. 

BARBADOBS  FLOWER  PBNCE.  Bnq. 
Poinciana  pnlchenriton.— Z^nil. 

BARBA&A,  a  ^ort  of  felspar  uded  in  Delhi 
for  niaking  porcelain. — Powefl. 

hARBARA  PRECOX.  K.  Br.  Americafa 
'0r6s8,  Belldsle  cress. 

,     BARBARIAN,  tha  Barbaroa  of  the  Greeks 

who  applied  the  term  to  everything  and  race, 

not  speaking  Greek  and  it  waa  afterwards  taken 

up  and  used  by  the  Romans.    It  was  a  term 

jiimilar  to  the  gentile  of  the  Jews,  to  whom 

jfiyery  person  not  drcnmcised  waa  a  gentQe  ;  to 

»tb6  hindo.  every  man  not  twice  oom  is  a 

m'lechha ;   to  the  mahomeaan,  every  man  not 

believing  inMahomed Is  a  kafir.  To  the  Chinese 

••M^  one  not  a  .drineie  ii  a  barbarian.  Artiba 

obserre  th«t  Indians,  nnless  brought  young,  into 


the  eonntry,  nevet  leaiti  it*  kdguage  irell  tfwf 
they  have  a  term  to*  express  the  tieious  pro^ 
niiTiciatiOn  of  a  &Iave  or  Iffdian,  Barbarat-nl'* 
Hunud  ; — the  bafbftrism  of  the  Indian,  and  th» 
Greek  *•  Barbaro%*'  appe&rs  to  be  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit  Varavaraha,  Ait  otiteast,  a  harba* 
rian,  a  man  with  cnrty  hilii'.    It  Wan  Ohristisn- 
ity  which  first  broke   etown  the  barriers  be- 
tween Jew  and  G«nt*le,   between  Oreek  and 
Barbarian,  between  the  White   and  tfie  blsckv 
Humanity  is  a  word  which  yott  look  for  In  vsin 
in  Plato  or  Aristotle ;  the  idea  of  mankind  as 
one  family,  td  the  children  of  ^ne  God,  is  an 
idea  of  Christian  growth  ;  and   the  science  c^ 
inankind,  «nd  of  tht?  lah^tiagA  of  mankind  is  a 
scfence  which,     without    Christianity,  woull 
never  have  sprungf  into  life.    Bnrbarians  seem 
to  have  possessed  a  gn^ttr  facility  for  acquiring 
languages  than  either  Greeks  or  Romans.  Soon 
after  the  Macedotiian  conquest,  we  find  Berotu^ 
in   Babylon,  Metiander  in  Tyre,   and  Manetbb 
in  Egypt,  Compiling,  from  orfgirtal  sourcek,  Iha 
annals  of  their  countries.  •  Their  works  weri 
written  in  Greek,   artd  for  the  Greeks.    The 
native  langnnge  of  Berostr?  wfes  Babytooiafl) 
of  Menander,  Phenician,  of  Mnnetho,  Egyptian 
We   probably  owe  the  traitslMion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Septeragint,  to  this  spirit  of  lite^ 
rary  inquiry  which  wis  patromnfcd  at  AUxandri* 
by  the   Ptolemres.-    Tirt  writings  Of  Zoro»«tcf< 
also,  the  Zend.— A-veita,  would  seem  to  have 
been  rendered  in  Greek  about  the  same  tiniei 
■For  Hermippns,   who  i»  teid  by  Pliny  to  have 
translated  the  writings  of  ftoroastcr,  was  in  all 
probabiHry  Herrtfppnt,  the  Peripatetic  philo«o- 
i)her,  the  pupil  of  CaHimachus,  cm  of  the  mosi 
learned  scholars  at  Alex«hdria.     Ajem  in  Ars-* 
bic,  literally  nrearw  foreign  ;  but,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Arabia,  El  Ajem  is  appKed  to  the 
opposite  part  of  the  coast  (5T  Africa.     Ajem  by 
the  Turks  means  Turkish  Arabia,     Persia  is 
Beld-ul-Ajem,  and  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  is  Bar-el^ AJert     The  Arabs  divide  the 
world  into  two  great   bodies,  first  themselves; 
and,  secondly,  "  Aiemi,"  t  «.,  all  that  aw  uot 
Arabs.      Similar  bipartitiona  are  the  hfiffdj 
m'hiecha,  and  the  JeW  and  Gewtile,  the  Greek 
and  Barbarians,   fee,    kc-^'Platufixir'e  JLSm, 
Burton's  Ptfytirmaffe  to  Jfe^fl^,  W.  //,  p»  26| 
254.     Muller'i  Lecturet,  p  84. 
BARBARiO  «NGS.  *e  Greeks  of  Aiia- 
BARBER.    The  caatta  of  barbers^  m  aa 
nnder  in  HadraSk-    .  ^ 
Reddi  Bummala  Vanloo.   Saljari  ^kCtmgah  '^•?|!;** 


(A.rtnri(5MtfiigSl»V'aiA». 
PaUi|r:   ^  h-  »• 


Natam  Mlmgala  Vaultfo* 
Sree  do  do 

Chfita  Cooroo  Yantoo. 
Pongkanatu  Vanioo, 

BARBERO,  in  Long..  7«  ®  ai'  B»  ^^  ^ 

.    BARfiERBI«  ^  found  Mbvndantly  ^^  ^ 
Meil^encwinnd jMoa) if£  ik  motfitM iM^t 


4»U 


MUDr    T 


SARD. 


rf  hdii.  Hi  f iriaes  ktve  of  lata  been  mtfch 
HBtolkd  aa  a  renediai  a^^euft  in  levert ,  but  be* 
yaad  iMiDf  a  {;ood  tonie  in  weak  digeation 
QDoaeqaeat  aa  fever,  it  pooseatea  do  antiperio- 
dic  poven  and  will  neven  bo  aqatl  to  quinine 
m  tko  bark  of  the  OxeeQ  HeiMrL  The  Bibiree 
Green  Heart  Tiee  cf  Brit^b  QuiaDa>  ie  a  large 
forest  tree  ittaining  an  altitude  of  $0  feet  and 
fonad  on  the  rockj  bill  eidea,  on  the  borders  of 
i^  South  Americim  rivert,  and  belou^i^s  to  the 
ISNireUribe.  The  aoti?e  iMrinciple  in  Warburg 
ii  not  from  the  barberi^  but  is  extracted  from 
tbe.Hibtfee»  amd  iarmeibe  ea^eaoe  of  the  drops 
given  in  those  severe  forms  of  jui»g)e  fever 
Men  at  Mysore  and  in  the.Wysaad  ;  «xcaUent 
•alLpsnadic.     See  Berboris*  Dyes. 

BA&BERr,  in  Long.  SO^"  6'  E.  and  Lafc. 
e^  30'  N. 

BAKBE  T,  Megalaima.  Qaeepeciea  0f  the  baibet 
bat  bfltn  shot  at  iiarjiling,  bat  it  is  not  ooQltntoii. 
Id  the  .Tenaaeertm  mouutaina  \i  .awarmfi  from 
24tOQto«5,000  feet  elevation,  not  higher,  por 
lower,— and  from  the  first  le¥el  it  .suddenly  and 
entirely  smpplajo^  M.  lineata,  the  Pokoupg  of 
^be  Burmese*  As  loner  as  day  lasts,  the  woods 
iQQD^  the  Danna  hiUs  reooiind  with  its  cry — 
piov,  pioWj  pioWf  Uc,,  he.  There  is  another 
Bitfbet,  sniHUer  4Uid  fesembling  apparently  the 
M-  indict  which  is  also  .pretty  jcommon  from 
1,000  tp  8,500  fe^t  ;  but  it  settles  .solely  on  the 
tummits  of  the  bighest  trees,  calling  out  tapral,- 
Upral,  tapral,  by;  the  hour  together.  The 
frrester  red-heade.d  B^rbet  (l^Cegalaima  indica, 
Latham,  M.  Philippensis,  var.  A.  Lath,)  gives 
Out  fr<>iQ  its  throat  an  iucessaut  din,  in  sounds 
Khich  resemble  the  blows  of  a  smith  hamroer- 
iog  a  cauldron  and  is  known  by  the  British 
JB  India  as  the  copper  smith, — rennent^s 
fetches  of  the  Natural  IlUtorif  of  Ceylon^  p, 
2^2.    Captain  Tickell 

BARBOSA,  .Odoar^us  Barbosa,  of  Lisbon, 
Frote  the  Journal  of  his  voyage  in  1,516.  He 
■peaks  with  much  precision  of  Sumatra. — Mars- 
^'«  Mist  of  Surnxdraj  f,  8. 

MftBUBAMD.  S.  Tat.  Aoaoia  Avabioa,  £. 
B\RCdA.    HiiiD.     Miirree  iiiils,  goescus 


BAROHAK.    Pot.    3AfiCljlSNT.    Gaa. 

Jttstian.  .... 

BiaCLATAOtBLONOATA.     WM.  Kya- 
fb9ang^loQii9«  •  Biuaii. 
-  £ARDAN£Sira;PartbiM!iaflg^.  Sea  Gjaaka 

^KiRDHfilJl.  \  Atlarge  itawn  of  Kii»iftn«  co 
ikioid  Jaalingio  llhclnaany> lying*  notth-iBaat 
«fibetown9f!  KkBum.    It  ia.aUo.  oalied  Ka- 


fiAAfi,  the  >Bsxdai  of  i\t  Qi^oi  iif  the  ipvo-! 
te^of  Ike  bard  ofrifaa  &a«OQ  jrfcee.meaiters' 
H^trUka  pdelrsr^/of  .#hdm  Taeitas  aaya^''  wiUi| 
^w  ^baroM  strains,  ^thlsgr'  ittSnenoa'  iktir 
*wia.4ka  dayaif  ibatj^litytkuk  ciioffiul  of  josi- 


Ikary  virtue."    The  Xarda  of  India  are  thtt 
Bhai  md  the  Cbarun.    Tbe  Bhat  are  found  all. 
through  peuinsular  India,  where  they  are  t^»i*^ 
peotedy  tbouick  not  revera&eed ;  the  Bhat  and- 
Cbaraa  of  Rajputaiiab  and  Guserat  are  a  pe<. 
culiar  hindu  race.     Tbe  Bhai  or  Bards  of  Cen- 
tral India  are  of  ihne  sorta^  the  MagMha  Of 
hiatorian ;  the   data  or  genealogist,  and  tlu9, 
Bardi  or  Court  minstrel^  wbope  duty,  in  oldea. 
times,  it  was  to  salute  tlie  King  or  CbieC  vk 
the  early  moroing,  wiahiog  Uai  Ipng  life  and 
prosperity.     Bards  from  their  sacred  charaetar: 
are  pfteo  eiriployed  aus  poovf^s  0f  t^rirellery  a^d 
of  their   property   in   tandahs     or    .carajrana^ 
TbrQufshout  Eajaputauah  ^bey  are  rag^rdiftd  as 
a  sacred  order,  and  as  the  hereditary  guardian^ 
of  hisUvy  aiDd  pedigve^.  Tbfy  CEfaapt  their  onvn 
vfiffcsy  or  jefs^uds  from  the  mythology  of  lodia.^ 
The   Ciiaran  like  the  Bbai^,  are  a  aitcreA 
race.     F.ori^rl^   ip  .Malw^h   and   Gujarat,  it 
was   usu^l   for   travellers   to  hive  a  Cbaran  to^ 
protect  them  and  the  sanctit'y  of  his  nafne  wa^; 
g/eneriilly   sufficient.     If  robbers   appeared,  \i% 
ste[)pe(l  forward    waving   bis  long   white  gar* 
ux^nis   an4   denouncing   in  verse,   infahiy  an(^ 
disgrHce  .ou  all    vho    shoMld  injure  trayellara 
under   the  protection  of  the  holy  members  of 
Siva.     If   this  failed,  he  stabbtfd  biipself   with' 
a  di^ijer  in  the  arm,  declaring   that  (lis  blood 
was  on  (heir  heads  ;  and  if  all  failed,   be    wa^ 
bound   ill   honor   to  stiib  himself  to  .the  heart. 
Elphinstone     mentions    that    th/s    ]^h|i^    and^ 
Cbaran   of   the  west  of   India,  arp    revered' 
as   bards  and    in   some   measure  as  herald?^ 
amon^  the  Bajput  tribes.     In   Kajpuiana  tb^^ 
pond  net  caravans,  which  are  not  only  pi;otecte^ 
from     plunder,  but  from    legal .  dpties.    lu 
Guzerat  they   carry   large  sums    in  bu}lioD|^ 
throaah  traots  where  a  atnmg  escort  would  be 
insnmcient  to  protect, it.   Tbey  are  ajso  guaraih| 
tee  of  all   a&:reements   of  chiefs  among  tbem^ 
selvcis,  aud  even  :witb  the  guv^eiri^<p^» 

Tbeir  power  is  derived  from  tbe  -stoctity.cf 
iheiff  character  and  Ihetr  desperate  resolittioai 
If  a  man  carry  lag  taeaaure  is  appcoaebed,  bd 
announces  .that  he.  will  commit'  tragaasitia 
called  ;  or  if  an  eniBagemaiit  ia  iiotf  ooBpliad 
with,  >he  issues  the  aame  ttbrast' unless  itiia 
fulfilled.  Maieolta  ifientioQi  that  Oharaaa,  part 
tiodlartyjof  tie  llaroo>clftsa^frka  ata  maadi^nu, 
attend  at  feasts  and  marrisges  in  ^reat  nbvft 
%e»/ land  «re  :ki>tlie'  liabU.  ot'eitarting.large 
sums,  at  tlie  latter,  by  threats  (if  not  satisfiflMl| 
of  sprinkling  >|kcir  bkAid  jgo'^bdipaiiiaa'  aaet 
on  tbia|Ayausoeai^iqb;li«d.AhBiistfaitoiflr.Aave 
ibeen  too  often  oarriec^i  idtoi  anaiitioa/ftaiDeke 
•IheiA  be  deeqied«^dle  b(^'4haia«fianitiftioua  iBop 
,pbota.  'TbeCfaaffanl  woMoni-ale  ^tiadtioeoi 
,air  tboAiher  {iAp\flaAioii,'  bglh  i»idi|»aianfHnB^ 
wA/^  .TAay•tt^&^Jlls]d0iiIlr)JM|Mbr9te.ltFilb|9sl^ 
and  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  see  them  ooma 
dvfcia  iheit:Idn|p  jrdl^^CtfdidiiftiiaCMA  Uor 
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some  ^pace,  chanting  liia  welcome  to  tbeir 
abode.  The  Charana  are  everywhere  treated  by 
tbe  Rajpoota  wiih  ftreat  respect  (the  highest 
mlera  of  that  race  rising  when  one  of  thia  data 
enters  or  leavea  an  aesembly,)  Brahir  ana  are 
less  esteemed  than  the  bard.—  TocPs  Rajctstkan^ 
TcL  L  pp.  67,  540.  Burian't  Sindhy  p-  802. 
Malcolm* 8  Cmlral  India,  Vol.  n.  135.  Stphin- 
Mowt»  Hisi.  of  India,  S64.  Hindu  Theatre, 
Vol.  a.  p.  275.  IndM  Infanticide,  p.  7S.  The 
Hindoos,  p.  75.  Tod'9  Eajatthan^  Vol.  I-  p.  89. 
See  Bhflt. 
BARDUL,  ID   Long.  76«>  40'  E.  and  Lat. 

BARDUERANI,  an  Afghan  tribe.  See  KaE'* 
jBilbash. 

BARDWAN,  a  very  fertile  province  of  Ben- 
gal ceded  to  the  British  in  1760.  It  has 
Talnable  coal-fielda.     See  Bengal. 

BAREE  DOAB,  ia  that  district  of  the  Pan- 
jab  in  which  Lahore  and  Umritsir  are  situ- 
ated. It  haa  the  Sanitarium  of  Dalhouaie,  near 
which,  ia  the  large  forest  of  Kala-tope.  Mont- 
gomery, is  a  district  south  of  Lahore,  alao  in 
the  Baree  doab.  The  Poab  has  not  leas  than 
], 200,000  acres  of  untilled  land,  of  which  at 
least  180,000  acres  are  covered  with  jungle. 
The  Baree  Doab  consista  of  an  elevated  cen- 
tral doraal  plateau  called  Ganji  Bnr  or  bald  tract, 
in  the  Manja  or  middle  part.  This,  on  both 
aidea,  makes  a  sudden  drop,  there  called  dhaya, 
down  to  a  flat  nlluvial  tract  of  several  mi  lea 
in  width  running  along  either  river  and  produc- 
ing tamarisk  and  jband.  The  soil  of  the  Ganji 
Bwr,  ia  intensely  arid  and  often  aHline,  and  pro- 
duced only  jal  and  acme  aalsalaceous  plants 
with  a  few  buahea  of  jhand. — Cal.  Rev,  See 
Doab.  Panjab. 

BAREBK  ERUNDI  KA.  Tel.  Hisd. 
Oil  of  small  seeded  var.  of  Bicinus  eommunia. 
See  Oil. 

BAREILLT,  in  L.  28«»  22*  2  N.  and  L. 
79  e  9S'  2  S.  and  is  a  large  station  of  north- 
ern India,  152  rollea  E.  of  Delhi.  The  mean 
height  of  the  cantonment  above  the  sea  is  693 
feet»  It  is  in  Kohilcund  in  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
▼ineea*  An  insurrectioa  occurred  at  thia  place 
OD  the  21st  April  1816,  Bahader  Khan  waa 
hanged  on  the  25th  Miirch  I860. 

BARENDA,  in  Ii)Dg.  85^  V  E.  and  Lat. 
»4«>  30*  N. 

BA&ENDB A  BHOOM,  a  eounti^  in  Hinda- 
etan. 

2ABEN6L  Tck    Vicna  ampeloa. 

BARFI.  Hiiij>.  a  kind  of  aweetneal. 

BABQL  Pnai  a  feaf,  henee  Bar^-i-murad 
Vyrtoa  oooimiioia;  A4-ainrit*phal,  Citrus  limo- 
luifliH  leaves  5  B-i-waama  IndiKofera  tinotoria, 
lesvaa;  BaiK-i-hana,  mendhi,  Lawsonia  alba ; 
BafgHhbarttPlaroeafptia  dMoo,  or  Calamua  dra- 
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BARGA,  a  pass  in  the  Kunanaww  Himahyaa 
leading  from  8ungla*  This  paaa  ia  little  abo«» 
1 5  000  fret  and  la  ehtefly  travelled  liy  the  8«b- 
gla  people  being  on  the  direct  road  from  that 
place.     See  Kunnwer. 

BARGA.BHEEMA.  Sani.  from  harga,  a 
company,  and  bherroay  the  terrife. 

BARGE.    Eko. 

B&riji Ak.    Dsrn 

Berj^     • •  f  a.     DArkft 

Bsrk      *••    •■•      ^mSmq.    J5ar|pe  ••• 

The  Arabic  barijja,  means  a  large  vessel  of 
wRr.    SfO  Boat. 

BARGAT.   Hind.    Ficua  indiea. 

BABGUUBEE,  a  river  ne«r  Poepleein  Foe* 
ree. 

BARGHAT,  a  river  of  Rewah. 

BaRGIL.    Hind.    Ortolan. 

BARG-I-TAMBOL.    Febs.     Piper  betel. 

BAR-GIR,  a  hired  military  boraeman. 

BABH,  a  town  in  North  VTeateru  India,  oe* 
copied  by  Syeda.— Ft^ton. 

BABHADRATHA.  According  to  Chevulier 
BuTisen,  a  dynnstv  of  17  ICini^s  of  InHia  who 
ruled  220  yeara  viz.  H.  C.  866  to  B.  C  647 
one  of  them,  Brihsdratha,  waa  father  of  Jnra* 
aandha.  (Buna^n»  iii*  547).  The  kings  of  Mi- 
gadha  were  of  aiz  dynasties,  the  first  was  that 
of  Karhadratha,  of  the  line  of  Pandu,  tiio  first 
of  which  was  Jarasnndha,  a  contemporaty  of 
Yudishtira  and  KrishuH,  according  to  8ir 
William  Jones  B.  C.  3101,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  in  the  reign  of  Bahadeva,  B.  C. 
14  UO.  But  according  to  Bnnsen,  (iii.  085}  the 
Arian  emigration  from  the  North  East  of  the 
primitive  land,  took  place  about  B.  C.  10,000 
or  8,000,  at  the  dose  of  the  great  Plutonie 
disttiibancea  of  the  emth  and  climatic  changes, 
and  it  waa  then  that  the  atom  of  the  Ariatt 
language  in  ita  most  general  sense  waa  formed. 
Between  B.  G.  8,000  to  0,000  occurred  the 
gradual  aeparation  of  the  Arian  races  into  Ger* 
manSy  Slnvea  nnd  Pelasginns.  Between  B.  C* 
5,000  and  4,000,  The  Irano-Arian  race  gtadu- 
allv  extended  in  Central  Aaia. 

B.  C.  4.000,  they  imigrated  into  the  Indos 
liountry  and  B.  G.  8,000  waa  the  date  of  Zop 
raatera  reform— (.0a««tf«,  iii.  585). 

The  passage  of  the  8ut)ei  took  place  B.  C 
8300  to  3200,  by  emigranU  towarda  the  Saras- 
wati,  or  modem  India.  The  cmiaration  was 
the  reault  of  a  schism  amongst  the  Aryaoif 
one  part  remained  in  the  Panjab,  and  worabip- 
ped  Agni  only  and  rejected  Indra,  B.  U 
3300  3200.  After  thia,  aoeordiog  to  Megas* 
thenes,  ware  were  carried  on  with  the  kingdoms 
on  the  Saraswati,  for  about  200  yean,  during 
which  the  Arian  power  on  the  Indue  fell,  brnig* 
ing  us  to  the  year  B.  C.  8,100  or  3,000.  Ahoot 
the  year  3,000  B.  a  therefore,  the  schism 
muat  have  taken  plaoe^  wiiea  all  Iadi%  east  el 
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yw  Mkj  adofrted  Imkiiitiiiiiii  and  tbe  nligioat 
visvs,  forms,  md  Kabits  of  Baetria,  wore  for 
eier  abandoiied.  The  moimments  of  the  Ian* 
fnge  of  thai  period  aie  id  hymns  orally  re- 

BehrasB  fi.  C.  3000  and   B.  C.  1900,  the 

Mnanieal  religion  was  eetablisbed  from  the 
had  of  the  Samswati  to  the  Doab.  .The  forma* 
1MB  of  the  fctogriooa  of  Pnrn  oeenrrrd  B.  G. 
I6(K)  after  wtiieh,  were  made  oonquests  of 
Mrtiflirtt,  Taoso  and  Ilirsy  dnring  whieh 
Brahmii  was  the  ehief  deity  worshipped,  cnstes 
were  institHtecl,  but  the  Vedio  worship  retained. 

The  kingdom  of  Bharets,  in  the  centre  of 
Hisdaitan  followed  under  its  third  king  Saho- 
hifthis  kinsfdom  became  aggressife,  but  it 
ended  with  SamTarama  ab^at  B.C.  8,S00,  by 
tittfihsrata  kingdom  being  overwhelmed  by 
tie  tdfsnee  of  the  Paochala. 

A  periofi  of  800  years  of  anarchy  ensued. 
Freai  abont  B.  C.  1900  thePsnehala  and  Kara 
beflsme  supreme,  then  the  Pandava  power.  But 
iboutB.  G.  1100  a  bloody  struggle  occnrred 
betvsen  the  KaarsTa  and  Pandava,  from  which 
I  ikini  interregnum  ensued  which  Usted  120 
T«Mn.  This  period  of  ansrchy  was  called  the 
Ui  yog^  B.  (X  986  (886  ?)  a  new  rfialm 
vn  foaoded  in  Magadba  and  lasted  down  to 
Aaok  IL  B.  C.  225,  nader  varioua   dynasties, 

B  a 

I.    Barhadratha     986-647 

II.    Pradoiya  646-579 

III.    Bimbasara        678-447 

I?.    8eshnna};8  •••         ...  446-379 

▼•    Nanda  378-318 

VL    Manrya  312-225 

The  above  is  from  Bunsen's  Egypt,  pp.  690 

to  592  of  Vol.  IV :  but,  at  another  place,  be 

Minei  the  Barhadratha   dynasty  220  years  of 

Somapi,  B.  C  8S6  to  647,  20  kings  down  to 

I^ponjajs.  PradroU  dynasty,  B.  0.  6*46  to 
679. 

i.  BhUya  oynaHy  B.  C.  678  to  447  a  total 
of  132  years. 

1.  Bbsttiya,  B.  C.  678-527  murdered  by  his 

ion  Ajita  Satra. 
^  AJita  Satrn,   B.  C.   626-495  mnrdered  by 

kis  son  Udaya-bhadra. 
^  Vdays4>hadra,   B.  C.  494-479   murdered 

hj  hia  aon  Anu'radhaka  (Munda> 
^  Aaa-ndhaka,  B.  C.  478  471^  murdered  by 

kis  son  Nagadasaka. 
0.  Ksfradasaka,  B.  C.  470-447,  mnrdered  by 

kis  successor  of  the  house  of  Sisunagt. 
f'  otihnaga  Ghaxtrya. 
\  Sethosas,  B.  C.  446^27. 
J-   Kakseks,  B.  0.  428401. 
5»   Bhsdrstena  9  brothers,  B.  C.  400  to  879, 
^  last  of  the  brothers  named  Piojamakha, 
»n  dethroned  by  I^anda. 


C  Namda  and  kii  aone. 

1.  G.  Nanda,  not  a  person  of  princely  extne* 
tion,  head  in  a  revolt  against  PinJAmakha,  eap« 
tured  Pataliputra  and  became  king,  B.  C.  d78« 

2.  Nanda's  younicer  brother  dethroned  and 
murdwed  by  Chandragnpta,  B.  C.  313. 

D.  Hcuu  of  Maurya, 

1.  Chandragupta's  acceasiony  B,  C*  312  to 

289. 

2.  Vindusara,  B.  C.  288-261. 

3.  Asoka  (the  great)  B.  a  260  to  22S« 
B,  PariiUon  and  dawt^falL 

The  Seshna^a  family  deacended  from  a 
mother  of  inferior  rank :  she  had  been  the  head 
of  the  dancers  of  a  king  of  Likhsvi  at  Vaisaii 
and  subsequently  became  hia  wife.  8eshiiaga*e 
son  is  properly  the  first  Aaoka,  bat  the  brah« 
mine  from  hstred  towards  the  second,  who  was 
the  great  patron  of  the  buddhists,  caljed  him 
only  Kaka-Vsma,  the  raven  black.  It  was  ho 
who  removed  the  royal  residence  from-  Baja* 
griha  in  the  south  to  Pataliputra.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  hia  eldest  son  Bhadrasena. 

Nanda  was  a  man  of  great  courage  who  hoadr 
ed  a  commotion  in  his  own  village.     . 

Chandragupta  (Sandracottus)  was  present 
with  the  army  of  Poros  when  the  latter  Wae 
murdered  by  Eumenea,  the  general  of  Eudemue 
II.  in  B.  G.  317.  Ue  beaded  the  popular 
party  and  marched  towards  the  Ganges.  His 
kingdom  extended  from  the  Indus  on  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  and  Telin^ 
gana,  also  westwarda  to  Guaerat,-^the  whole 
of  Aryavarta.     Ue  died  B.  C.  289. 

Asoka,  the  great  buddhist  king  was  crowned 
at  Pataliputra  in  the  third  year  of  his  reigm 
B.  C.  258-259,  and  openly  seceded  from  the 
brahminical  to  the  buddbist  religion.  He  seema 
to  have  been  converted  by  the  aon  of  his  bro* 
ther  whom  he  hud  murdered^  He  is  said  to 
have  erected  84,000  buddhist  aanctuariee 
partly  templea  (Chaitya)  partly  tumuli  (Sthupa 
or  Topes)  and  inaoribed  on  rocks  and  pillars^ 
earnest  inculcations  of  buddhist  dootrines*— ^ 
Bmum  <ii.  586$  ts.  647,  Vol.  IF.  p.  590  i0 
692, 

BARHAI.  HiWD.  A  carpenter.  The  earpea* 
ters  of  India  are  mostly  hindus,  and  with  the 
goldsmith,  atonecuttter,  blacksmith,  or  iron** 
smith  and  brasier,  form  the  five  hindu  artiaan 
claasea.  In  the  Presidency  towns  a  few  Paraeea 
i^nd  christiHUS  are  employed  on  tho  finer  and 
more  elaborate  work. 

BARHANDL  HKiip«  Kiorplonohua  divarir 
oata. 

BABHISSU— 8.  Imperata/Byluidrica»J?eetN|» 
— Saceharum  cyl.  E.  t.  :S34. 

BARHOULy  a  town  of  Biyputanah,  belon(^ 
iuK  to  the  Bhrign«bansi  Bi^puts. — WiUom. 

BABHSATID^.  See  Semiramis.     ,  , 

BARI.  HiKO.  of  Knhaty  land  near  viliagea 
manured. 
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FARL   Hind.  An  auiomn,  a  tow^,* 
-^ii^fti:  Bee-AlghAB.  .     . 

-  BAfilARA.  Hind.  Sida  conlifolM  also  Sida 
abuU. 

j  J^AAI,  A  hinda  raoe  in  Wooo  :  in  Oomraoti 
there  are  17,240  of  tiiem  a  ikirtiieth  part  of 
the  population.* 
r  BkHIJ..  Siva.  Lotos. 

BAKU  AMU  or  Barjapa  CheHn.  Tel. 
Erythrina  Indiea.   Zam,  or  noooby  wood. 

BARIKl.  Tiu  Adianium  lunulat«m,  N^.L. 
Burm,  also  Bapium  oordifaiUiai,  R.  alao  Uirsda 
indioa,  B.  n,  446. 

J    BARIK  TIL.  I>UK. :  SeHnDQm  odentak. 
y  BAEILlUd  RUNGOiUS.  Day,  afiah  in  the 
fit  era  bebw   Kotaf^herry,  •oalled  the  Indian  or 
apotied  troUt. 
r    BABULLA.  Bnq.  Spjik. 


Khaf HntD. 

BnrrigU*. It. 

Bamlb* ,  Poax. 

Solcii...,.«    ,f 

Soclan Rrs. 

Barilla 8p. 

Appiacmrjin Tam. 

do TcL* 


Kali Aa. 

Soda... DuT. 

£«lp, (...... -^  Xiia. 

Soude ......Fa. 

Barille '. „ 

Barilla.. Oer. 

isowa ff 

3ajikhar Gra.  Hind. 

'  '  Barilla,  Kelp,  Saiaola  Boda  and  Natron  are  all 
Carbonates  of  soda.  Barilla  is  prepared  by 
bonring^sea  weed  and  the  plants  growin$c  in  the 
Inarine  lagoons  or  salt  water  lak^^s,  of  most  olf 
Ihe  sea-boards  of  S.  Eaatern  Asia.  In  the 
akrcbipelaf^o,  quantities  are  prodnoed  by  tlve 
^Mettled  popolations  or  by  min^ratory  fishiiifr 
tfuset,  and  it  is  largely  brou<rht  to  India  Irani 
the  Persian  -Gulf.  In  India,  Barilla  is  obtained 
horn  fiiilicomia  Arabics,  W.  of  Sundurbuna  and 
Ihe 'Coromandel  coaat,  and  from  S.  Indica,  W. 
^f'Mflflabar.  Tfoe  ^^nns  Mesenibryanthemmn 
Is  rich  in  alkaline  oarbonatea,  and  iisuaMy  Ire- 
ijnents  the  sea  shore.  l)r.  RoK()ur|irb  was  of 
^iaion  that  the  two  «pecies  of  Sfllieoraia  ;and 
bne  df  Salsola,  which  are  >extTemely  abundant 
bn  the  Ooromandel  Ooaal,  night  be  made  to 
<yield  barilla  aufficieat  to  make  soap  and  glms 
"for  the  whoie  world.  Bift  it  n  doubtful,  wbe* 
%^er  the  manirfaatnTe  could  come  into  competi* 
tion  with  the  more  economical  processes  for 
l^ocurins:  t'his  aabaftatiee  (n>ai  dhobee's  earth 
tontrve  cai'bonate  of  aoda>,  or  from  sea  salt. 
i>r.  H«leuQB  8oott  reeeired  the  Ookl  MedaJ 
%f  4he  Society  of  Arts,  ibr  sending  from  fiam- 
%tty  the  mvtiml  «ilkali,  the  Saji  Matti  of 
whgal,  >  the  Apphearamor  tite  tamil  people, 
which  occurs  in  immense  quantities  in:  many 
-pMs  oflbtongal,  ««pa6iaKy  4h  the  diatiiicts 
of  Monghyr,  Purnea,  and  Cawnpore.  it 
*isofft»^  firom  40  to  t^D  -per  cent,  of  «aar- 
bonate  of  soda,  wiih  -organie  matters,  day, 
%tid,  and  okide  of  iron.  The  salta  can  be 
extradted  by  washing  the  mineral  withont  mr 
cineration,  but  Ibe  organic  matter  is  dissolved 
Vt.  tM  Mne  itiaao  an^  gWea  4i  deep  brown 
aolatioQ  from  whieh  pare  crystals   oaoaat  In 


obtained.  Tha  £riiig  daalrajra  tbir  a&bstiiiiv 
and  tbte  t|ie  aohitiaa  ia  aotourks«»  ^  wik 
raaat  be  takaa  no4  ta  push  the  heat  beyond  Wfi 
redfiiefs,  for  ^be  alkali,  at  a  higbar  Umfw^i 
ature  conabines  with  the  sand  and  clay^  aodr 
the  ^Jioli  rani  into  a  grttn  gUas,  taaola|)le 
in  water.  Tha  laaitb  of  a  large  tiacA  of  uapra*' 
ductive  land  in  tbe  Fnitooaot^  aad  Trevafidjr 
ta&ooks  of  Tanjoae  Ia  gnMtJIy  impragnaM  wiib 
irnpura  oarbanata  of  aoda,  ^  aao^^ll  export 
tr*de  goes  on  .of  dhobie'a  earth.  lu.thayasii 
1^26  tp  13SU,  the  lata  Mx.  Hait  and  Dr.  M«< 
ieod  commenced  working  it  on  the  large  ssskw 
and  about  1 ,000 .  iooa  of  barilla  ooniaioiag  2& 
per  oent  of  pure  alkali,  and  a^nai  to  iba  belt 
Spanish,  waa  the  aatimatad  prAdnae.  (SoUfUirt 
fie  Meoords  of  ike  Mudrm»  OtmnmffBt^}  b» 
Earape«  tUa  aalt  is  prepaiad  either  by  buiviia# 
sea  weeds  and  lixlviaiin^  the  asiidi,  tha  (Vodufft 
being  termed  kelp  ami  bariiU:  or  by  da^ow^ps- 
iflg  pomuon  aalt  by  anlpburio  ai^d  and  tM 
roaatinic  ihe  reaulting  aulphata  wilii  ohalk,  sa«!« 
dttst^  and  fragments  of  iron*  Th?  ma^s  wka 
washed  gives  tha  Cacbonata  of  Sodsi-^ 
O'ShoAighneBt^.)  Tha  oelabrated  lakeofXiOOBsr^ 
produoea  six  prineipaL  varit-ties  pf  NaUoa 
salts  to  whioh  the  aati^aa .  give  the  foiiowiaX 
llamas.  1.  Dulls— 2.  Numack  DuUa— 3.  lUpr 
phul— 4.  Pa)ppree<«— §•  Uboaskee,  and  6.  MabA 
Khar,  Dulla  and  Numuck  Dulla  are  usedipi 
dyeing  silks,  fixing  colors, — alao  as  medicine 
and  in  the  mannfactuie  of 'banglea  r-^f  .^h^P" 
pul,  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  gitatei .  yilue 
than  the  other .:— thia.salt  is  uaed  in  fixing  the 
red  dyes  of  cloth.  Puppree  ia  used  iiitbemifiu- 
faetjire  of  batigleo,  of  which  there  are  two  ta»"|^' 
factoriee  near  the  lake.  Whan  these  ^W'in 
full  operation,  bangles  are  manufactured  m 
large  quantities,  each  man  being  able  to  manuj 
facture  from  6  to  700  daily.  The  eyesight  ol 
these  men  fail  aoon,  owipg  -to  the  entire  want 
of  protection  from  the  glare  of  the  fiirnacefc 

BARING.  Hind.  Myrsine  Africana:     . 
BAKISH.  Hiw.    Hindxain.    . 
BaRITA   VIRIDIS,    8ee  Chalybseui  pa- 
radismus.  l     f 

BARJALA.  Beng.    Sida  corditolia-r--^'"*' 
BARJURI.    Bfcifc  of  tha  root  ef  •  :^J'"'« 

er  found  in  Rajwarra,  is  UateleM.  ^"^'^i"!^ 
of^ tok is  a dwtia  guren  to  waaatnafiar'^ilw 
birth,  in  **  luddoo,"  aaid  to  'a^jgrnent  At  secre^ 
iiba  of  milk,  ^0  reiiiTetiie  aftar  pai^fci^^'' 
strengthen. — Gen.  ii4d*  Tinp.  p*  X^^^  - 

BARKHArWJBarft.  of  JBiUji  v»A  ito«» 
S&0.J  rai A. . 

BARK.  Eng. 

Kosher '.\.Ab. 

Patbaya Oi^N. 

Chal.  Dekjc  Guz.  Hind. 

tJhal Guz. 

<Chal.....#  ...•:........ HiiTD. 

Poet ....t...*    *'ff' ' 


■\ 


ratta..#.^.  "***^j>j{Bft 

Porftu - tr^ 

Pattay - -1^^ 


J 


Bnaasmx, 


BJCULEY.  : 


0m  UaiffAj  in  laein  flMdiome  atid  tbe  trtt  in  all 
ptrU  of  tbe  world.  In  the  arts,  the  bark  of  the 
oaki,  of  epecieaof  Bbiiia^  of  the  Baboof  or  Acacia 
Arabiea,«ire  large^  aaed  in  tanning  and  that  of 
one  of  the  oaks  furnishes  the  cork  of  commerce. 
Tbe  #atAle  batfk  of  Aoslralia  ii  larg^y  used,  and 
in  India  that  of  tbe  Aoacia  kucophloa  is  em** 
ployed  as  an  ingredient  in  tbe  arrack  distdila. 
tba  of  Ike  eouatiy.  Malij  of  the  barks  o(  tbe 
piaiaa  of  India  fundih  useful  basts  for  cordage 
and  fdoik  is  obtaiaed  by  extracting  the  layers 
sf  ceUnkr  tiaaue  wUck  form  a  tubular  afaeath 
sMskMifig  ibe  woody  parte  of  the  plants. 
Tlie  apaoiea  of  Qrewia,  Hibisooa  and  mui- 
beriy  oC  the  east  Indiea  furnish  these  most 
almndantfy  as  alao  do  tbe  Eriodendroii  an- 
firaetooaiun  and  tbe  Acacia  robnsta,  some  of 
Ibem  being  woven  iato  doth.  The  barks  of 
tbe  cbinchoaa  specie^  now  introdue6<l  into  India 
b^e  kitig  been  ena^yed  in  medicine,  as  also 
that  of  Mtohelia  chmnpaen. --if.  £.  J.  R^-r^iiu 
Amok  I  Bast :  E^amut ;  Moras  :  Dyeing  ;  Sha ; 
laaninfT:  Miohdia  Clmmpaea* 

BASKA,  a  non*Aryan  race  ef  India«  See 
India,  p.  Sfl7. 

BAR-KAS*A-HAN,  a  ghost  of  Java.  See 
Indk,  p.  35£^ 

B\REAT.  AbaH.  HiKti.  Pea?,  a  Messing* 
Xp-ke-dua-ke-barkat-se,  by  your  prayers  aiid 
blessini?. 

'  BARK  CLOTH.  (See  Bast  ^  Merus ;  Karaut ; 
Sha. 

BARKER,.  Uenl.  I.  N.,  wnote  on  ihe  tol-  ShemmoolUeeUcy.  Tam* 
canoes  in  tb«  Red  6ea.  Altitudes  near  Tad-  KsBta-jatee  ...  Bsng. 
jonra  groups.  Bom.  Geo.  Trens,  1844 — On 
tbe  islands  of  Mashakh,  in  EHstern  Africa, 
when  Tisited  in  1840,  with  map  of  the  Somali 
Coast.  Lond.  Geo.  Trans.  1848,  Vol.  VJII. 
«— On  the  eruption  of  the  ToYeanoes  of  Saddle 
tsland  in  1846.    Bom*  Gto.  Trans.  1847,  49, 


ia    tkd    Panrjah  and   itM  in  the    CDrsiilll  of 

'  BAELEAIA  G(E;RULlA.-iZ(ia^.  m.  39.  . 

Dasi Bbho.  |  Kilambaram Tm 

This  is  a  flowerin^^  shrub,   cultivated  for  ih^ 
sake  of  its  numerous  large   and  beautiful  light 


blue  flowers,  ft  is  a  native  of  the  moist! 
shady  valle^ys  amongst  the  mountains  of  i.h^ 
Northern  Circars,  Beogal,  Nepal  and  Burmah. 
--Roxh,  Vol.  IV. 

BARLERIA  DICHOTOMA.  "Roxb.  is. the 
Sada  Jaiee  of  Bengal  — Voitft*  Wight's  Ic, 

BARLERIA  tONG  I FOLI A.— Ztnu.         ' 

Th9  roai. 
Keermoolie  vayr  .«.Tam.  I  Neergobbi  vayroo  Tkl. 
Gooshura  Uivd.  |  Itchoor^ Sans. 

The  root  of  the  long  leaved  Barleria  has  ao^ 
its  Tamool  and  Telugu  names  from  being  gene; 
rally  found  growing  in  moist  situations.  It  is 
supposed  to  hsve  virtues  similar  to  the  MooUi 
vayr, — Ains.  Mat.  Med-^  p,  39. 

BARLERIA  OBOVATA.-^-i^m.  \ 

B.  buxifolfa,  — /2o«&.  i 

Karat  EvUi...  MaIral.  |  NaUa*mii]n-gQrantB.i.  TiU 

(  TeIIt«muUu-gortntA.   Tai« 

BARLERIA  FRIONITIS.— Xtan.  Xk^da, 
Boxh,   W.  Ic^  * 

Justicia  appressa. — Forsk. 


Mnlaeonmta TSfi.' 

Piehoha  malngoiaata.  Txu 


^oletta  vitla ...  MalicaL. 

Shem  mnli      Tah. 

KoD^a  gobbi  PSL. 

B A  RLE  RI A  PRlONITIS.-^Xiww. 

MoolloQghoranteh  •«•  Tei^ 

KooTontiJca    Sak^. 

Mooloo  govinda    ...    Tel'. 


One  of  the  most  common  and  at  th\s  sam6 
time  most  elegant  of  the  small  shrubby  plants 
of  India.  It  is  in  ftower  all  the  year  roun'd 
and  every  soil '  and  situation  sefem  Co'  Siiit  it 
equally  well*     The  juice  of  the  leaf  is  slightly 


and  51;    Lon.   Geo.  Trans.   1846.— On  the  j  bitter,  and  rather  pleasant   to  the  taste,   and 


Geographical  and  Geological  characters  of  the 
OnH  of  Tadjonra,  wHh  a  ehart.  Lend  Geo. 
iRnins.  1849.*— l>r.  Bnitfs  Cdtatogue. 

BARKfiAN,  a  district  of  Baluchistan,  oc- 
copied  by  tbe  EJietrani.     See  Kelat,  p.  48B. 
BARKIL     HiKi)«   A  kind  of  iron. 

r .  BARLERIA,  a  genua  of  plaata  of  the  natural 
srder  Acanthaeess,  tiine  of  which  ane  mentioned 
ly  VdSfi  sMd  Wight  gives  ^gnres  <of  five,  as 
IritwMg  ill  the  8t  %-  of  A«a,    ; 


IS  a  favx)rite  medicuie  of  the*  Tamool  practl'- 
tionera,  \q  those  catarrhal  affections  of  children 
which  ai'c  accompanied  withfever  and  mucji 
visdd  phlegm  :  it  is  "generally  administered  iii 


a 


biapiiioaa 
^tiaia 


pristata 
^uapidata 


-CSourlaliia  s  prionites 

cUchbtokaa  nitida 

Hochatetteti  obovata 
polytricbss  hirsota 
foDgifolia 

'  9omet  of  these  «rp  cultivated  as  flowering 
plants.  B.  Boxbvighii  grows  in  the  fmrthem 
W  Bangd*.  B.  Cristata,  is  a  large  very 
*f»h^,liwpd  iajBwrAw"  about  Oalcuttn, 

8M 


little  honey,  or  sujj:ar  and  water. — Ainslie*^ 
Mat.  Med.  p.  Ul.-^Roxb.'         -       ^      / 

3ARLERIA  PURPUREA.  ^  shrubby 
spreading  plant,  with  opposite,  sub-rotund 
nearly  sessile  -leaves ;  spittes  in-  anillarj  paiq 
longer  than  the  leaves;  flowers  aolitary,  lai;gc^ 
of  a  beautiful  piuk  eoluur.  ,    . 

hARLET.  ^ 


Shak,  also- Dhourra.  An.  J  Dasftwri ,*  •.•...Horn. 


Ryi? 

Os0e 


•       99 


Orzo  ....::. It. 

rldr€ifetiSa.t*«»« xjAT^ 


ITjow 


^^.BiMMJkM* 


perrtaDg3rftupeiL.....0sB%  I  Jow •k..«#4«4.,s  PIsnb 

Krithe  ca  IDioHO ba.  J  Fatsobinsa..*^..*  SLjJ\ 

J9W|  OS  Jao Gu^  ]  Cebada... '.,../.  *•«.•.  Bf. 

Sfioreh   ... '.•. ,.'. ... .V.'fiica.  I  "BtAef  Ariai... , .;  ^Tah. 
#ow,  or^rn-'«^fiM).i  Bttfafi  fiism^^iU^  IW 


BARNAK. 


BARODA. 


This  grain  it  largely  oalti^aieil  in  Bdrope, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America  but  there  are  Mveral 
speciea,  via  :  H.  eodleste,  diatichon,  beiastiohon, 
jiibatmp»  maritinam,  murinum  and  valji;are,some 
or  other  of  which  are  preferred  ia  different 
localities.  It  is  extensively  groirn  in  the  north 
of  In(!ia  and  occasionally  od  the  Neilgherry 
mountains  in  the  hill  regions  in  the  soulh.  Two 
kinds  are  grown  in  Oude  on  light  soils  and  not 
irri}(sted.  The  one  kind  is  called  '  Jau/  and  is 
grown  everywhere  ;  the  other  is  called  'Dhsaw- 
rie,'.  and  is  grown  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is 
there  sown  in  October.  SpIIs  for  2  or  2| 
maunds  for  1  Rnpee  and  in  GuZerat,  it  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  cheapest  grains  In 
the  Panjab,  in  the  Sudej  ralley,  Hordeam, 
coelesto  and  H.  hexastichon  are  grown 
at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet,  the  beardless 
▼ariety  of  H.  Godleste  bein$;  most  esteemed,  hut 
H.  hexaetachon  is  most  cultivated  there.  Craw- 
fard  speaking  of  the  Malay  PeninsulH  barley, 
Hordeum  hexastichon,  says  it  is  not  known  to 
the  nativea,  and  when  he  pointed  it  out,  they 
imagined  it  to  be  unripe  grains  of  wheat.  But 
the  Burmese  name  for  barley  frequently  occurs 
in  their  books.  It  constitutes  one  of  their 
^even  kiods  of  aaba  or  cereal  grasses,  and  its 
corresponding  Pali  name  is  identical  with  the 
Sanscrit  name  of  barley.  Hordeum  distichon, 
or  two-eared  barley,  is  that  commonly  cultiyat- 
jed  in  England*  As  met  with  in  commerce,  the 
seeris  or  grains  are  usually  enclosed  in  the 
Paleae  or  husks  :  denuded  of  these  they  form 
**  Scotch. or  pot  barley  ;"  when  rounded  they 
Donstitute  **  pearl  barely,"  and  this  again  re- 
duced to  powder  is  called  **  patent  barley.'' — 
MoMom.    JBatmiL 

Barley  of  Nepaul  husked      Barley  of  Bombay 
like  Pearl  Barley.  Bazaar  unhusked. 


per  cent. 

Moisture   1290 

^Nitrogenous  matter  11 '46 
Starchy  matter  ...     7:^80 
I'atiy  or  oily  matter    1*25 
liineral  constituents 
(ash)       209 


toUl...  10000 


per  cent 

800 

10-94 

7714 

1-65 

2-37 

10000 

Ctd.  E».  1862.  HaBBoll;  Mas(m*8  Tenas- 
Mtrim.  ^atelkner^  McOulloek's  Commercial 
JHdionary,  Clegkom*i  Fanj.  Report.  See 
Hordeum  ;  Japan. 

BARLOW,  Sir  George,  a  Bengal  Civilian, 
ancceeded  Lord  Cornwallis  as  Oovernor  General 
He  was  aftecwarda  Governor  of  Madras,  and 
during  -bis  administration,  the  officers  of  the 
Madras -Army  mutinied. 

BABNAK,  an  opprobrious  name  giYcn  by 
tU  TorJU  to  tlMic  CluiitiaA  oo&Tttta.    Xlie 


word  is  derived  from  Bormak,  **  to  twwt,"  '^to 
turn."— ^«W(Ms'«  PUffrimoffe  to  Meteuk,  Fat 
/.  p.  33. 

BARMf.  Hind.  Taxns  baeoata 

BARI^A.  HiHD.  Cratsevia  i8pia.....Alio 
C.  reliieioaa 

BARNES,  Sir  Bdward,  m  disliovuished  (rf** 
fioer  of  the  British  Army  who  was  Goveraor 
of  Cevlon,  in  iStO. 

BARNB6,  G.  C.  died  1864.  of  the  Ben- 
pal  Civil  Service,  was  an  able  eneneetio  ofliesr. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  poKey 
and  Government  of  the  Patiala,  Jheend  ind 
Nubba  Rajahs,  who  stood  faithful  to  tlic 
British  Government  during  the  storm  of  1857, 
and  whose  defection,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  power  in  the 
Punjab  and  have  rendered  the  sifge  of  Delhi  im- 
possible, if  indeed  it  would  have  left  us  a  fooC 
of  nrround  in  all  Norih*Western  India.  The 
fidelity  of  those  chiefs  wm  secured  by  Mr, 
Barnes'  firm  and  conciliatory  bearing  and  ad- 
ministration ;  and  throughout  the  troubles  hd 
showed  himself  a  man  of  the  first  elass.  Ths 
appreciation  of  his  high  abilities  by  the  Indian 
Government  was  manifested  bv  his  appoint- 
ment to  officiate  as  SeoreUry  iii  the  Foreign 
Department.  The  climate  of  CaloutU  inuMdi^ 
ately  undermined  his  health  and  enei^ 

B\RN  ISLAND,  called  Square  or  Passage 
Island  by  the  French,  lies  in  the  Straiti  of 
Singapore.  It  is  moderately  eierated»  9^ 
covered  with  trees. 

BARO.  Hind.  Acacia  elata. 

BAROACH  in  Long.  73^  8'  E.  and  Lst 
21®  47*  N.  It  is  matter  of  history  that 
Augustus,  Emperor  of  Rom^,  .  whaa  st 
Antioch  received  au  embassy  with  letters  from 
king  Pandyon  of  ancient  Dravira.  The  em- 
bassy gave  valuMble  and  curious  presents, 
amongst  others  a  man  without  arms,  a  serpent 
ten  cubits  long.  In  the  letter,  tlie  king  des- 
cribed himself  as  holding  sway  over  six  hun- 
dred  kings,  and  asking  the  friendship  of  Au- 
irustus.  In  the  embassy  was  an  Indian  named 
Zarmanochegus,  from  Baragoza  or  Baroacb, 
who  accompanied  Augustus  to  Atheni  and 
there,  a*  Calanus  had  done,  committed  eelf-im- 
molation  before  the  emperor.  His  tomb,  known 
HS  the  Indian's  tomb,  was  to  be  seen  as  late  w 
Plutarch's  time.    SecPandfya. 

BARODA,  in  Long.  76  "^  49'  B.  and  LA 
25®  31' N.  It  is  tlie  eliief  town  or  capital  of 
Giizerat  over  which  the  Gaekwar  family  ruled. 
This  family,  sprung  in  1720  from  Daraaji  Gaek- 
war, Sirdar  Bal»adiir.  He  was  an  officer  und«r 
Ehandi  Rao  Holkar  and  the  family  ruled  iiu 
the  treaty  with  the  British  in  1804.  The 
town  has  about  800,000  inhabitants*  TIm 
ancient  name  of  Baroda  is  Cbandanavsti,  hsy- 
ing  been,  it  is  said,  founded  by  Chandnn,  Bigt 
of  the  Dor  tribe  of  B^pootSi  aot  u&knom  lo 


840 


TLInOPt 


fttlRM  EITXB^ 


tegendaiy  lore.  Like  ail  aneient  citiee  of  Lidia 
it  kaa  borne  ▼arioas  namea*  GbttidanafaU  '  the 
City  of  Sandal-wood*  vas  changed  to  Veravati, 
or  *  Abode  of  Warriors ;'  and  again  to  Burpo* 
tra,  or  '  Leaf  of  the  Bar»'  perhaps  from  aome 
fancied  resemblanoe  in  its  circumvallatioa  to 
the  shape  of  the  leaf  of  the  sacred  tree.  From 
this  the  transition  to  Baroda  was  simple^  and 
the  Quioowara  seem  inclined  to  let  it  rest  under 
its  present  designation.-^  2W«7Vai»2i,|i.  S45. 
8ee  Kol%  p.  637  ;  Inscriptions;  Mahratta  Go- 
yemments  in  India. 

BAEODE,  two  towns,  one  in  L.  1%^  0*  £. 
and  L.  32''  22'  N,  the  other  in  L.  TS''  54* 
IL  and  L.  S8«  47'  N. 

BABOMETER,  a  philosophical  instrument 
for  measuring  the  height  of  the  air.  The  fol* 
Ibwing  table  shows  the  mean  altitude  of  the 
barometer  at  some  remarkable  places  and  eie- 
irationa  in  India. 


Plaoes* 


Feet  in 

height  above 

the  aea  level. 


Barometer 
mean. 


htwiA.  of  the  sea, 

Calcutta,  {Ckojui^n 

ghaf) i 

Tiulya 

Benares  ...••• 

Shaninpore.,*.. 

Seringapatam 

Chira  Punji 

Nepal  Besidency» 


Daijeeling  

Ootaeamund,   Nilgiris 


3  miles 


3  miles 


4  miles. 

5  ditto 


00»000 

15 

876 

300 

1018 

8412 

5000 

4400 

5000 

6957 

7221 

10,000 


15,000 


20.000 


3000 

89893 
89.570 
89*464 
88  766 
27  668 
86  900 
25-330 
84-797 
2S'408 
28.054i 
80-499 
20290 
16*941 
16*680 
14*000 
13-720 
11*280 


Colonel  Sykes  tells  us  that  in  the  Dekhan, 
the  day  tide  of  the  barometer  is  lowest  at 
lunriaey  highest  at  9-10  a.  m.  and  lower  at 
4-6  p.  m.  In  the  night  tide  the  maximum  is  at 
9*10  p.  m.  and  is  higher  than  at  4-5  p.  m.-— 
Syhe8,   O^Shanghnessy^  p.  18. 

BABOy  Dx  BODE,  a  German  noble,  who 
travelled  in  Arabistan  and  Luristan,  and  pub- 
lished a  book  of  travels. 

BABOS,  a  place  of  some  trade  oq  the 
West  eoast  of  Sumatra,  in  Lai.  \^  56*  N. 
lia  principal  exports  are  camphor  and  beazoin. 

^1 


Ita  ezeelfeikt  camphor  known  as  Bar<tos  cahi* 
phor  is  much  prized  by  the  Chinese. 

BAROS,  Tapes  and  Singkel,  three  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  north-west  cosst  of  Sumatra^- 
sooth  of  Achin.     See  Acheen. 

BAHOSMA.  The  leavea  of  various  speoiea 
are  known  in  the  Calcutta  bazaar  as  Buchii, 
and  may  be  used  in  infusion  and  decoction  for 
Uv«  Ursi.^^efi^.  Pkar.  p.  422. 

BAROZ^,  a  gum  resin.    See  Gkuidabaro2a. 

BARPHULL  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Euony- 
mus  fimbriata  or  E.  Hamiltonii. 

BAR  PUSHTUN,  also  B'R  PUSHTUN, 
the  upper  or  higher  or  western  Afghans,  dweU- 
iug  west  of  the  Khyber  pass. 

BARPYAL,  HiNB.  of  Sealkot^  land  left  for. 
a  year  fallow  i^ter  an  exhausting  crop. 

BARQANDAZ.  Hind.  Pbbs.  or  Burkandas 
an  armed  policeman  :   a  matchlockmsn. 

The  word  is  a  compound  from  Barq.  Pers* 
andaz,  literally  lightning  thrower,  a  peon 
armed  or  unarmed. 

BARRA.  Hind,  a  rope  used  on  the  Banta 
Chaudas  day,  the  1 4th  of  the  Kooar  Sudi. — BU. 

BARRACKPOBE,  a  military  and  civil  sta- 
tion, a  few  miles  from  Calcutta.  It  has  a 
country  house  of  the  Governor  General. 

BARRACKS  for  soldiers  in  India  are  built 
of  stone  or  brick  and  those  of  Burmah  and 
Singapore  are  of  wood,  raised  on  piles  above 
the  ground.  Bsrraeks  generallyi  have  hitherto 
been  ground  atoned,  but  latterly,  the  principle 
has  been  adopted^  of  building  them  of  two 
storeys  with  verandaha,  and  using  the  lower 
storeys  for  day  purposes, 

BARRADA,  the  Chrysorrfaoea  or  ''  Golden 
Stream"  of  the  ancient  geographer  is  the  river 
of  Damaacus,  which,  as  soon  as  it  issues  from 
the  cleft  in  the  mountains*  is  immediately  divid- 
ed into  three .  smaller  courses.  The  largest, 
which  is  the  middle  one,  runs  directly  to  the 
city,  and  is  there  distributed  to.  the  different 
public  fountains,  hatha,  and  cisterns,  whilst  the 
other  two  l)ranching  o£F  right  .and  left,  contri* 
bute  mainly  to  the  luxuriant  vegetation  whicb. 
adorns  the  environs.  South-east  of  the  city 
their  scattered  waters  unite  again  into  one- 
channel,  and  after  flowing  towards  the  eastern 
hilla  for  two  or  three  hours,  are  finally  lost  in 
a  marsh  which,  from  one  side  view,  appear^ 
like  a  small  lake.  Well  may  Damascus  be  call- 
ed £1  Sham  Shereef,  the  noble  and  beautiful.'^ 
*^B6hin8an*8  Traveh,  Vol*  II.  p,  115. 


BARRAL.  Hind.  Artocarpufl  integrifoUai 
Jack  tree. 

BARRAL.  Hind.  Himalayan  sheep,  the 
Ovis  ammon ;  the  wild  snow  sheep  of  Eamaon 
and  Grarhwal.     See  Capra.   Ovis. 

BARM  BIYEBis  situated  about  80  mHei 
south  of  Labuan* 
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BASBXSQfSOStJk  AC^mJSfQXJLA, 


BARBOW, 


BABBAM,  a  rmr  tf  Bdnieo.   Sea  Kyans. 

p.  567. 

BARRAMUTTEB.  ui  Img.  74«  41'  E. 
and  L«t.  18'  IT  N. 

BARRA  SIN6HA.  Hiin>.  tbe  Sambar,  Car- 
Ytts  Walliobii,  litarally  twelVe  horaa. 

BARRE  BACH-OHALI.  Yiiia  aatoaa.— 
WqU^   Ciaaos  setoaa.  i?.  i  410. 

BARRRE,  tbrae  towna  in  India  ona  in  L» 
78®  li'  K  and  L.  28®  4'  N.  One  in  Long. 
77®  58'  E.  and  Lat.  27®  3'  N.  One  in 
Long.  77«  34'  B.  and  Lat.  86®  40'  N. 

BARREN  ISLAND,  in  Ut.  13®  16'  N., 
Long.  4®  24'  W.  from  iha  south  end  of  Junk- 
Ceylon  by  chronometera»  and  in  Long.  93® 
64'  E  is  a  volcano  of  small  extenb  and  covered 
with  trees  except  near  the  erater.  It  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  and  white  acorias  are  alwaya  vi- 
sible and  aometimea  smoke  is  to  be  saen,  but 
smoke  waa  not  iAiuing  when  we  pasaed  in  April 
1863,  through  the  Bay  of  Btngal. 

BARRI.  Hind.  A  flower  garden. 

BARBl&R  RBBVS.  See  Coral.  Po!yp#. 

BARRI6LA.     It.  Barilla. 

BARRINGTONIA,  a  genua  of  phnta/of 
the  Nat  Ord.  Myrtace»  and  Sab  order  BarriHg- 
tonie»,  three  apeciea  of  which  aeutnngula, 
nieemosa  and  apeeioaa  occur  iik  India  and  the 
ArohipeLigo,  and  Dr.  Mason  namea  a  white 
ilowcired  species  of  Baringtonia  in  the  Tavoy 
and  Mergui  jungles  with  drooping  spikes  of 
white  flowera  three  or  four  feet  long ;  and  which 
would  be  much  admired  if  introduced  into 
the  ditiea^  The  leavea  are  very  large  and 
lyre-shaped,  and  both  flowera  and  foliage  would 
oontraat  well  with  the  other  treea  atound  it. 
•^Jfaaon. 

BARRINGTONIA  ACUTA NGULA,  Cheftn, 

Stravadiiim  rubrum. — D.  C. 
Mdteorua  coccinena. — Lourief, 
Stravadium  coccineum. — />.  C, 
l^ugeoia  racemoaa  — Ztnn. 

Radami Tam  1 


being  short  grained.  Du  Maion  aay<  ii  ia  vary 
abundant  in  the  Teiiasserim  foreata,  of  which  it 
18  a  great  ornament.  The  aeeds  are  used  in 
native  medicine.  ~i>r».  Bojfle^  216.  O'Shaugk' 
nesapy  337.  McQdland,  Birdwoad,  Mcuon, 
HorUghergery  241.  Toigt»  Eogsb,  ii.  635,  Um* 
fid  Plants.  Elliot.  Tk.  E%.  PL  Ztyka^.  ii.p. 
119.  Eohde.  MSS. 

BARRINGTONIA  BACEM08A.  ^««. 
W.  and  A  :  W.  L 

Butooicaaylveatria  a1ba.-*-jAttaipA 
Eugenia  racemosa. — Ziim. 

Samudftb  pu.4..HALaAU  I  Deyami<MeUa...,M9[>»H. 
Samstfavadi ,^       I  Saniadn  paUai& . . .  .Tax* 

Thia  atout  timber  trae  ia  a  nativa  of 
Caylon  where  it  grows  in  the  warm  roeiater 
parts  of  the  island  up  to  an  elevation  of  1,500 
jfeet,  alao  the  Moluccas,  Peuang,  the  delta  ot  tba 
Gangea  and  Malabar.  Ita  root  is  alightly 
bitier,  and  ia  considered  by  the  hiadus  to  ba 
aperient^  cooling  and  febrifuge. — FU/nk  ^a- 
dhrica.  Voigt.^ Thw  Sn.  PL  Zeylan.  119. 
Roxb.  iL  634. 

BARRINGTONIA  SPECI08A.  Idnn. 

Butonica  apeeioaa,  Xam«  I  Manmea      AaiatlcSi 

I      Linn, 


Kadami „    t 

Tiwur Bombay 

Eanaps  Chattn...  .^TsL. 
Kaaagi... 


..•  *••  •*«  ••• 


^y  ai-tha BuRH. 

Bamaudar  Phal Hind. 

Ijjul 9f 

5ijjnl ^     i. 

Ella-midella-gaes  .Singh. 
Sjeria  Samstravadi.MAL.' 

This  large  haodaome  tree  with  dark  acarlet 
colored  flowers,  in  appearance  ia  like  a  well 
abapedi  regular  middle  siaed  oak^t  flowera 
about  the  beginning  of  tke  wet  season.  It  ia 
met  with  in  the  hotter  parte  of  Ceylon,  up  to 
no  great  elevation.  It  grows  in  Saharunpore, 
t^  Mi^rung  hiUs,  Bengal,  Chittagong,  in  both 
the  peninsulas  of  India,  and  ia  plentiful  in  the 
Tbarawaddy  district.  The  wood  by  one  ao** 
6<Niat  k  ^  a  red  color,  hurd,  and  of  a  flne  grain, 
used  in  conafru6ting  darta  and  equivalent  to 
IMbh^^*  Uy  dtHMhdr  aoconnt  a  tolerably  good 
wood  but  tough  to  work,  net  mxmimetided, 


Kayai-gyee.  ...Bcrh. 

This  large  beautiful  tree  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon  on  the  sea  shore  between  Galle  and 
Mature;  of  the  Tharawaddy  Districts  of  tha 
Pegu  foredts,  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  ihd 
Malay  Archipelago,  Singapore,  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  86uth  Sea  Islanda.  It  is  very  plenti- 
ful in  Pe^u.  Its  wood  is  red,  hard,  of  a 
flne  grain^  and  equivalent  to  mahogany  and 
uaed  in  milking  carta.  Ainslie  says  ita  seeds 
are  employed  in  Java  for  intoxicating  fish.— 
Dr$,  CfShaughnesty.page  337.  McOeUand. 
Roxh,  a.  036.   Voigt.  61. 

BARRISTER,  a  trained  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  permitted  to  plead  before  the  Judges 
of  Her  Maje8ty*8  High  Courts  of  Justiciary  at 
Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  before  the 
Judges  and  Magistrates  of  local  Courts.  Vi^ 
and  another  body  atyled  Pleaders,  are  permitted 
to  appear  before  the  Judges  of  Provincial  Courtl 
and  in  the  High  Court  when  aitting  aa  a  Court 
of  Appeal* 

BARRI  TUAR.  Hikd.  Cajanus  Indieus. 

BAB&OW,  a  monnmenlal  heap  erected  over 
the  dead  of  the  Celtic  and  Scythic  races.  Tba 
Romana  styled  this  a  tumulus.  But  it  it  n^ 
known  that  any  such  have  been  found  aouth  of 
the  mountain  range  that  runa  from  the  Caspian 
sea  to  China.  Raised  to  a  considerable  height^ 
the  bfkrrow  waa  a  noble  and  has  been  the  molt 
enduring  sepulchral  monument.  In  such,  tbd 
remaina  of  the  departed  w6re  placed  on  the  ftu^ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  the  eartb  heaped  up* 
See  Burial  Ceremonies.  Caima* 
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BABUZAI,aii  AfglMBtribsN.!!.  of  Daatr. 

B4B8 AT.  HiMD.  the  rsin^  leaKot,  ako  niD* 

BAR3ATI.  HiMD.  Bcrofulovt  aoves  whiob 
bieik  omt  en  liones,  in  the  reiny  eeaton. 

lARSI,  ft  torn  in  Long.  7S^  45'  E.  and 
UL18^16'N. 

BART.  HxND«  of  Kaghan,  Pmnat  padua. 

BARTAM.  Malay.  EugeiaMaia  triatta.— 
GrijptlL  A  palm  growiaic  on  the  hills  about 
Ghing,  Makeea  and  Penang,  uaed  jd  Fenaag  in 
jnaking  mats  for  the  aides  of  houaea,  alao  for 
tfaatoh,  and  for  all  the  purpoaea  io  wliieh  thaae 
of  the  Nipa  fratioana  are  applied. 

BAHTANO.  Fiaotago  nu^or. 

BARTH.  Hind.    Hindu  faat  days. 

BABTU,  a  kind  of  allojed  metal. 

BAfiTHEMA,  Ludovico  Barthema  (Yacto. 
ma),  a  native  of  Bologna  who  travelled  in  the 
ftsL  He  began  his  travels  ▲.  D.  1603  and 
io  1555  he  visited  Malacca. 

BAEFHOA.  Hind,  of  Uuahy^rpor,  Uyme- 
ladictton  exeelae, 

BARTHOLOMEW  DIAS  had  a  sqaadaan 
itled  oat  for  hina  by  John  II.  of  Portu^gal  and 
setting  sail  in  Augoot  1486,  waa  the  firtt  who 
KWDdBd  that  famoua  cape  to  which,  fiora  the 
ftonns  he  enaonntcred.  he  gave  the  naacie  of 
Cibo  dos  1*oriiientos,  or  Gabo  Tormemtoaa.-*- 
luiU  inikelbtk  Omiwy.     See  Diaa. 

BARTHUA.    Ui»d.    Hymenodictyon  ax- 

BA'RTL  Hind.  Paniooltai  briecMde. 

BARTONDI.  Mab.  Morinda  citrifolu. 

BARTONIA  AUBBA.  ZeasoMtf.-^A 
beaatiful  gavdeo  flower  of  a  yeUow  atid  white 
vk3u,  openinic  at   night,  dfueing    a   aneet 

BASTEIHABL  The  author  of  a  metrical 
Bmterit  gnmmar.  Hia  aphoriama  are  entitled 
Kariiuu 

BAETTAKOO.  BsMO.  Egg-plant,  Solanum 
BdoQgfena. 

BABTUNO*  Seed  ofe  bush,  brought  from 
ptibi,  eoasidered  cooling,  iMid  astringent,  used 
^  tkarbeta,  in  diarrhcea.— ^m.  M^»  Top^pape 

BAEU,  Mai<at  ;  Kawal,  Javanete :  a  goaaa- 
BM^like  anbstance,  found  at  the  baae  of  the 
pstioles  of  the  Oomuti  palm,  the  Arenga  aac- 
f^nfera.  It  ia  imported  into  China  wh^re  it 
iisfkfdied  like  oakumi  for  caulking,  and  also 
fcr  tinder. 

BARU.    HiHD.    Beed. 

BARU9ADAM.     Tsl.     Indigofera  glan- 

BARUKTZB.  An  Afghan  tribe,  an  offshoot 
fton  the  Abdalla,  one  of  the  branehea  of  which, 
>l>e  Mahomediye,  furnish  the  present  aovereisrns 
<<»  Afghaniatan.  Thigr  number  .40,000  families, 
b  Afghan,  fiaiaii-  JaUalabad.  Xandahar. 


BABUN.    fiMta.    Orat»?ia  tapta. 

BABUNGI.  Hind,  of  Haaara,  Quema  dila- 
tela. 

BABUNOL  Hup.  of  Murree  hiUp  Qnenua 
ilei* 

BABUN<3HL    SAna.    See  6anU4iiMiT>^. 

BAEUNOdADAB.  Leaveaof  a  plant/rom 
Delhi ;  heating  and  aa  auoh  uaed  in  aiediojae 
to  cure  flatulency  and  dyspepsia ;  aella  at  two 
mpeea  for  one  aeer. — Oeia,  JiifcL  T9p»  ^  4i^ 
7ner€tpage  129. 

BAEUT,  Auo  ^AKU.  Qua.  and  B^m. 
Qunpowder. 

BARWOOD,    BeeDyea. 

BAEWUTTIA,  ia  •  one  eipatriated,'  frm 
'  bar,'put  of  (hahir)  and  wuttup,  *  a  /cogintfy/ 
and  it  meana  either  an  eaile,  or  aa  ouUaWi  im^ 
cording  to  the  measure  of  crime  whioh  eaua^ 
hia  haniahmant  from  hia  couniry.-ri-TW'/  S^^' 
tkcm,  Vol^  11.  p.  406. 

BARYALA.    Bnne.    Bida  cordifolia. 
BARTARA.  HiNP.  Sida  cordifolia. 

BARYTA,  Sulphi^te  of. 

Heavy  sper E^o.  I  TchwafeUaunBaBaryt^^^i 

Sulfate  de  fa^uryte...  Fa.  | 

Occurs  at  Bufton  in  Cumberlaind,  near  Eur* 
nool  in  the  Ceded  Piatricts  :  and  at  Landour. 

BARZKATUNL    Abab.     Bpogel  aeeda« 

BARZAB.  Hivp*  a  very  acaroe  gnasrniaio. 
Qalbanum. 

BARZHA.  Himp.  of  Eanaiaar,  Armeiiaca 
vulgaria,  apricot* 

BARZUD.    Abab.  Qalbanum* 

BAS,  in  Long.  76''  10'  E.  and  Ut.  iB^  9' 

N. 

BA8.  Him  p.  a  amell,  a  perfuioe  or  disa- 
greeable odour.  Baai,  amelling,  puMrid ;  Badr 
baa,  bad  amell. 

BA8AAL.  Haiisaju  Embelia  baaiaal,  P.  a 

BASALT,  a  roek  of  the  older  vdoauic  aeriea^ 
of  a  black  colour  aikd  homog^eoua  io  appear- 
ance, containing  91-2  per  cent  of  silica,  alumi- 
na and  oxide  of  iron.  It  oceura,  columnar,  in 
aevend  parts  of  InHia  in  the  great  volcanic  tract 
of  the  Dekhan,  at  the  hill  Fort  of  Qawilghur  aud 
on  the  banka  of  the  Nerbuddah.  That  vaat 
volcanic  formation,  extends  oTcr  mf»pe  t^an 
200,000  square  miles,  and  eon^eala,  bi[eakp  u|v 
or  alters  all  the  other  rocks  f ro:m  beneath  whio^ 
it  haa  forced  ita  way.-^Co/cM  Syk^^,  Cartt^'p 
Geolcgical  Fapert  <m  Weetemlndia,  p.  I.  Sap 
Dekhan,  Geology,  Greenatone,  Volcanic  rooka. 

BAS  A  E.  The  waatern  mouth  branch  pf  thia 
Me-kouK  the  «[rett  river  of  Kwbegia-  IJne 
Kambogia. 

BASANT.  Hivp.  The  apriug  time.  The 
Suevi,  or  Snionea,  erected  thofaelebrated  temple 
of  Vpaala,  in  which  they  placed  the  ataiu#a  cif 
Thor,  Wodan«  «id  Freya,  the  triple  dii^initj  ^ 

tba  Setudiiiafiap  M,  «to  sTmgiirti  of  ,the  ^ 


S^ 


BXlE^AVti 


IBMELUl  AlAAl 


lar,  and  Lohar  races.  The  first  (Thor,  tbe  tlion* 
deier,  or  god  of  war)  is  H'ar,  or.Mahadera,  the 
destroyer:  the  second  (Woden) is  Boodha^  the 
preserver ;  and  the  third  (Freya)  is  Oomia,  the 
creative  power.  The  grand  festival  to  Freya 
was  in  spring,  when  all  nature  revived ;  then 
boars  were  offered  to  her  by  the  Scandanavians, 
and  even  boars  of  paste  were  made  and  swallow- 
ed by  the  peasantry.  Similarly  still,  with  the 
Bajpoot,  YassanU,  or  spring  personified,  the 
consort  of  Har,  is  worshipped  by  the  Baj- 
podt,  who  opens  the  season  with  a  grand  hunt, 
led  by  the  prince  and  his  vassal  chiefs,  when 
tbey  chase,  slay,  and  eat  the  boar.  Personal 
danger  is  disregarded  on  this  day,  as  want  of 
success  is  ominous  that  the  Great  Mother 
will  refuse  all  petitions  throughout  the  year. 
In  Tamul  countries,  on  the  day  that  the  sun 
enters  Aries,  bands  of  twelve  young  women, 
of  the  non-hindu  races,  perambukte  the 
streets.  They  have  a  basket  of  shavings  which 
they  surround,  and  bending  low  tbey  circumam- 
bulate, clapping  their  hands  and  singing  ;  in 
this  they  represent  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  with  tbe  sun  in  the  centre. 

BABANTAGURGH,  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
the  southern  range  of  hills,  running  parallel  to 
Mount  Aboo.  There  are  several  aneient  in- 
scriptions in  Sanscrit  of  date  A.  D*  1042.  In 
one  it  is  recorded  Lahini  wife  of  Yigraha,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  takes  shelter  with 
her  brother  and  causes  the  temple  of  the  sun 
in  tbe  Aravalli  range  to  be  repairsd  and  a 
Baolee  to  be  excavated. 

BASANTI.  Hind,  a  bright,  pale  lemon 
yellow  oolour,  tbe  favourite  colour  of  Krishna. 

BA8ANTI-MAIL  BUBKHI.  YeUow  colour 
with  crimson  tint. — FcnoeU. 

BAaANT-PANCHML  A  hindu  seasonal 
festival  about  the  9th  February,  in  honour  of 
Baaanth,  the  spring,  in  hindu  mythology,  per- 
aonified  and  an  attendant  of  Kama  the  god  of 
love. 

BASAT.  HiKD.    Goods,  property. 

BASATI.  Hind,  pedlar's  wares,  pins,  look- 
ing glasses,  antimony,  pumice  boxes,  &c.,  Ike 

BA8AVA,  the  sacred  bull  of  Siva. 

BASAYI.  Til.  the  Morli  of  the  Mahrattaa, 
the  Deva-Dasa,  or  women  devoted  to  the  hindu 
gods  in  the  hindu  temples.  The  Basavi  women 
«re  usually  devoted  to  the  god  Siva,  and  be* 
come  prostitutes.  Tbey  are  called  Linga  or 
Garudu  Basavi,  according  as  they  are  devoted 
to  one  or  other.  They  are  called  aho  Jogi  also 
Morli*  and  nre  married  sometimes  to  a  knife, 
Bometimea  to  an  idol.  In  many  parts  of  the 
aouth  of  India,  the  low  castes  or  out  castes, 
thus  devote  their  young  women,  in  order  that 
they  may  follow  prostitution  openly,  under  the 
cloak  of  a  religious  rite.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace 
the  -origin  o(  this  euatoo,  but  at  the  Myletta 


^  festivtis  which  were  connected  with  tfie'wonffip 
of  Baal  or  Moloch  tbe  women,  as  alaves  to  tiitfi 
goddess  were  obliged  to  purchase  exemption 
from  bebg  sacrificed  by  prostitution.  Almost 
all  the  Jewiai^  prophets  down  to  Jeremiah  oom- 
plain  that  this  service  was  carried  on  in  the 
high  places  by  tbe  Jews. — Bunsen,  Vol,  IT.  f. 
210.     See  Deva-l>asa  ;  Jogi,  MorlL    . 

BA8CHKIR,  a  Tartor  race.    See  Kalkaa. 

BASCHMAKL    Bus.    Shoes. 

BASDEO,  a  kinsman  of  Krishnh.  See 
Krishna,  p.  546* 

BASBELAN  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Phil^ 
lipine  Islands,  is  high  and  extensive  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  Straits  of  Baseelan  from  the  S.  W. 
end  of  Mindanao.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  in 
Lat  6<^  30'  N.Long.  I22<»  30'  £.  On  iu 
S.  W.  aide,  the  Maloxa  river  disembogues  iBto 
a  bay  of  the  same  nsme,  and  the  village  of 
Maloaa  is  about  a  mile  up  the  river.-— 
Hor^mrgh- 

BASEHIB,  a  petty  sUte  near  Simla.  It  ta 
independent,  governed  by  a  rajah,  whose  do* 
Dsinion  also  extenda  over  Kunawar ;  it  com- 
mences a  very  little  north  of  Kotgarh,  and 
occupies  the  south  side  of  the  river  Sutlej  and 
the  mountain  slopes  above  it,  as  far  east  sba 
the  confines  of  Kunawar*  The  valley  of  the 
Sutlej,  in  the  western  part  of  Basebir,  from 
Rampur  downwards,  has  an  elevation  of  litila 
noore  than  8,000  feet,  Rampur,  140  feet  aboTe 
tbe  bed  of  the  river,  being  3,400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  aea.  The  riyer  at  the  height  of  the 
rains,  is  an  impetuous  torrent  of  great  sine. — 
Dr.  fkom$ofC%  fra^U  «a  1Fut9m  Simakifa 
and  Tibet,  page  61.     See  Rampur. 

BA3BEP00RA,  in  Lung.  IS^  27'  £.  and 
Lat.  28«>  22*  N.  » 

BASELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ghenopodiacess,  of  which  B.  alba  snd  B. 
cordifolia,  with  a  variety  Brubra  occur  in  India. 
B.  lucida  is  also  mentioned  and  B.  nigra  ia 
cultivated  in  China.  The  natives  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast  reckon  five  varieties  of  this,  three 
of  which  are  cultivated  and  two  wDd  ;  the 
I  Terra  or  Pota-batsalla,  the  Mattoo-bataalla, 
and  tbe  Pedda-batsalla.  But  Roxburgh  sraa 
inclined  to  regard  them  all  as  varieties  of  one 
species  and  to  think  B.  Japanica  of  Burmamiy 
another. — Boxb. 

BASELLA    ALBA.— iMfi. 


Badni  j  ul-ahtas  ...    A  a  ab. 
Foi,  also,  Baii  Poi..  Bkmg, 

Safedpoin „ 

Baq  Saf ed  pooin ...      „ 
Whit«      MaUbar      night 

shade £no. 

White  Baail „ 

Indian  Tea... „ 

8affed  Tal8i...GuE.  Hnro. 
Bayl-ke-bnthJa-ke-baji. 

Mark. 


Majrai-kebaji. 

Wablea     ^ 

Vishwa-tnlan...  Saks. 

Kalambif  •••    »» 

Ciihjang  kirs Taic. 

Euka  inlasi,  Batsalla- 
kura.  Alla-batsalaTkl.. 
AUu-Bachchali  ...  ,»» 
Pedda 
Kara 
Polam 
Tiaihe-     „ 


§» 


*» 


\4i 


BASBa-HAZOUIL' 


3ASKE3eC| 


*  TUi  ii  •  IwiniBg  pl*nt,  irith  sooealeiit  aietes 
ad  ieivw.  It  grows  allovtr  India  tsad  Bumtb, 
ud  is  mnch  cultiTatod. — F^mlkmer.  Eox6.  ii. 

BASBLLA  NIGRA.  Wight,  is  enltivated  in 
CkiDt. 

BASELLA  CORDIFOLIA,  Z<tiii.  B.alba 
lom.  &U§ie.  Box6.  Foi,  U.  pp.  104-5* 

Baaella  lucida. — Linn, 
Batella  rubra  Tar.  B.  cordifolia. 


Batto6.Pa0Bal6i      Ki. 

rai Tam. 

Bach-chali  Kara.  Tbl. 
Pedda  bacb-ohali. 
Tige  baob-ohali« 
Foil    bataali 

Koora 
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Puin-Sbaq.«« BssQ. 

?ni ,9 

Sfid    Malabar      nigbt 
sbado......    ••....E«vo» 

Pm Hiiii>. 

Upo*daki Sans. 

Mft-pat»niwiti...  SaioH. 

Maeb  eoltiTated  all  over  India,  where  iftt 
eieilleBee  as  a  Tegekabla  is  celebrated  in  the 
following  tlokan  :  when  the  npodaki  appears 
along  with  its  minister,  the  tamarind,  away  ! 
iwiy!  jfe  other  fegeubles. — //.  jind.  Voigi, 
3^.  Bwsb.  YoL  ii.  p.  104. 

BaBH.  Turki,  the  head  of  a  man.  See 
Kauilbash. 

BABH.  PtRS.  living,  Bud-o-bftsh,  means 
of  Kviog :  Kooeh-bash  in  easy  circumstances. 

BASHA.    P£BS.  Ahawk. 

BASHEE  ISLANDS  consist  of  a  chain,  in 
tlie  Eastern  Archipelago  mostly  high,  lyinK 
north  of  the  Babnysn  ishnds  from  Lat.  19^ 
SS'N.toLat.  2i«  13'  N.    Their  names  are 

Lat.        Long. 

NinUng  or  Richmond  Isd.     19  58     192  14 
Bttan  or  Pampiers  Grafton 

Usnd  80  17|  121  67 

SibtaDg  or  Sabtan    called 
HoDmonth  Island  by  Dam- 
pier. 
Bishee  Island    Bayat,   or 
Oruige  Island. 

The  north  Bashees  consist  of  one  large  and 
two  soiall  Ulands  in  Lat.  9l<»  3^'  N.— iTor^- 
hwrgk 

BASHLBAZOUK,  Turkish,  irregular  ca- 
vihy,  called  Hyta  along  the  valley  of  the  Tigris 
ttd  at  Mosal  and  Bashi-bazouk  in  Kou- 
>elja  and  Anatolia.  They  are  collected  from 
^  dasaes  and  provinces.  A  man,  known  for 
his  eonrage  and  daring,  is  named  Hyta-Bashi, 
•r  chief  of  the  Hyta,  and  is  furnished  wiih 
*>ibia  orders  for  pay  and  provisions  for  so 
■tny  horsemen,  from  four  or  five  hundred  to  a 
ihosiaiid  or  more.  He  oollecta  all  the  vagrants 
ttd  free  hooters  he  can  find  to  make  up  his 
limber.  They  find  their  own  arms  and  horses, 
*'thosgh  sometimes  they  are  furnished  by  the 
Hyta*Bashi,  who  deducts  a  part  of  their  pay 
wtil  he  reimburses  himself.  The  best  Hyta 
^  Albaaiaas'^nid'LajEea,  and'they  fom  a  Tery 


effeetiTe  body  of  irregular  cavalry.  Their  pay*  at 
Mosul  is  small,  amounting  to  about  eight  diil^' 
lings  a  month ;  they  are  quartered  on  the  vil- 
lages, and  are  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants, 
whom  they  plunder  and  ill-treat  as  they  think 
fit.  When  a  Hyta-bashi  has  established  m 
reputation  for  himself,  his  followers  are  nume« 
rons  and  dcToted*  He  wanders  about  the  pro« 
finces,  and  like  a  oondottiere  of  the  middlo 
ages,  sells  his  services,  and  those  of  his  troops, 
to  the  Pasha  who  offers  most  pay,  and  the  best 
prospects  of  plunder. — Layard  NtMveh^  VoL 
1.  pp,  38-9. 

BASHINA  BANS.  Hind.  Dendrocalamus 
tulda,   Nees. 

BA8H0.  Thibstan.  Sweet  currants. 

BA8I,  a  drink  prepared  in  the  Philippines 
from  sugarcane. 

BABI,  a  town  in  Long.  %6^  88*  £.  and 
Lat.  95<»  66'  N. 

BASIL,  Ocimum  .basilicum  and  minimum* 
Herbs  used  in  salads,  and  soups,  raised  from 
seed',  require  little  care  in  the  culture  :  almost 
weeds  in  Madras. — Jaffrey. 

BASILISK,  the  Basaliscas  Amboiensis^ 
Daudin,  one  of  the  Iguanidc  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. — Efig.  Cyc. 

BASILEUS,  a  Greek  title  assumed  by  the 
Bactrian  kings. 

BASIN.  Fb.  Dimety. 

BASKANOS  OPHTHALMOS,    Anciiki 
Gbebk.    Evil  Eye- 
BASKETS. 

Tavon BuBif. 

Corbeilles Fb^ 

Korbe Gaa. 

Tokra Guz. 

Tokra HnfD- 

Paniere It- 

BakuL Mai;.- 

KranjaDg Halat* 

AmbuDg „ 

In  use  in  most  countries,  are  made  ef  various 
shapes  and  from  such  materials  as  the  distrioft 
can  furnish.  In  India  such  as  bambooi,.  rattaaa 
or  canes,  leaves,  and  midribs  of  the  cooeanut, 
the  date  palm  and  the  brab  tree,  also  those  of 
the  Vitex  negundo  »  Ferreola  buxifolia,  Elata 
sylvestris  may  be  instanced  as  in  use  in  S.E* 
Asia.  In  the  Punjab,  the  following  plants^are 
ployed  for  Basket  work  and  Wattling 


Baga , 4  Malay. 

BronoBg.... m 

Kuta Malbau 

Canasta Pobt. 

Korainie •.Rus« 

Canaataa,  Canaatos...   8P; 

Kade Tak. 

Oampa.. .Tiu 


Arundinaria  falcata. 
Arundo  species- 

„       donax- 
Bambnsa  stricta. 
Cotoneaster  obtusa. 
Indigofera  hetcrantha. 
Meliea  species. 
Parrotia    Jacquemon- 

tiana. 


Pinus  Gerardiana. 

„      longtfolia. 
Bhuseotinus. 
Saccharum  sara. 
•Salix  alba- 

„    Babylbuicft. 

„    speeies. 
Tephrosia  purpuite. 
'  •  Yiiex  negtindo. 


adiS; 
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BASKET,  in  kmcaAf  n  Btflasorfog  oapmd- 
ty ;  1U6  are  80  ladiftn  maunds. 

JBA.SL.    Hind.    Allium  oepa,  an  omon. 

BASLICON.    OasBK.    Jugians  regia. 

BASLIOUM  AGRBSTK  Eumph.  8yn. 
of  Ooimum  aanctaiD.-^Z«n»« 

BASMA.  Hind.  Inriigofera  tinctoria* 

BASMATl.  Hind.  The  fineat  qaality  of  rioe, 
ibat  of  Kaagm  ia  celebrated  ;  but  fioe  riee  in 
other  diatiicta  ia  oalled  basmati ;  it  ia  a  very 
white^ongy  thin  grain,  and  frafcrant  when  boiled. 
The  name  aeema  to  be  from  two  Hindi  worda, 
baa,  amell. 

BASNA.    Hind.    Agaii  grandiflora. 

BAsOKA.    Beno.     Adhatoda  vaaiea. 

BASOTI.  Hind,  of  Kaugra^  Oolebxookia  op- 
poaitifolia. 

BASPA  EIVER.  an  impetuoua  atream,  a 
feeder  of  the  Gangea.  It  runa  in  a  beautiful 
▼alley.  The  climate  ia  intermediate  between 
the  dry  one  of  Spiti  aitd  the  moist  one  of 
Ourhwal.— C%.  Funj,  Rep  p.  41. 

BASRAH.  Ab.     The  town  of  Basaorah. 

BASSAD.     Akab.  Coral. 

BASSADORE  POINT,  ia  the  N.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Kiahm,  in  Lat.  1^6^  89'  N.  Long. 
6S  ®  23'  E. 

BASSALETGUNGB,  a  town  in  India  in 
Jiong.  8a«  40'  E.  and  Lat  26^  7*  N. 

BaSSALOR.    SeeTopea. 

BASdARl  MARA.     Can.  Ficua  infectoria. 

BAdSAR.  Hind,  of  Kanawar  and  along  the 
Sutlej  Oapparia  epinosa,  fiuropean  caper. 

BASSAVANCOTTA,  in  Long.  76  of  11* 
E.  and  Lat.  14»  40'  N. 

•  BA8SEE,  two  towna  in  India  in  Long.  78  ^ 
2*  £.  and  Lat.  ftl^  49'  N.  in  Long.  1^^  8' 
B.  and  Lat.  2^*>  48'  N. 

BASSE  IN  (properly  Waai)ii  town  in  India, 
in  Long.  72«»  62'  E.  and  Lat.  J  9^  20'  N. 
The  mouth  of  the  Basaein  river  is  in  Lat.  19  ^ 
18*  N.  Long.  78^  49'  E.  Bassein  ia  an  ancient 
and  now  deaolate  city  thirty  miles  from  Bom- 
bay on  the  Gora  Bunder  rirer.  The  old  Fort 
of  Baaaein  waa  built  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  it  waa  tnken 
aft«r  a  protracted  siege  by  theMahrattaa  at  the 
eloae  of  the  18th  oentury,  and  by  them,  ntterly 
devaatated.  What  the  invader  left  atanding 
the  weather  and  the  ficua  indica  are  rapidly 
Ofierthrowing,  and  aoon  there  will  remain  but  a 
few  ahapeleas  heaps  of  atones  overgrown  with 
rank  vegetation  to  ahow  where  the  cathedrala 
and  palaoea  of  the  famoua  Portogueae  aettle* 
ment  once  atood.  A  few  fishermen  and  ahi- 
karries,  alone  occnpy  a  spot  onoe  replete  with 
luxury  and  power.— jPxMtan'a  Wutem  India, 
Fol.Lpp,  172,  179.  Bonlmrgh.  See  Bheela, 
Kola.  Basaeio  and  Salaette  were  taken  by  the 
Eaat  India  Coatpany'a  irojopa,  ou  the  28th 
DeceflBdhar  1774,  ^ad   Baaaein  waa 


BAflSIA  BDnBiCmli 

in  1775  by  tmif  ftom  Itfi^bl  Paahira,  ad 
on  the  Slat  Deoaanber  1802,  a  tieatf  wai 
agreed  to  at  Baaaeia.    Sea  Bhil«  Kol. 

BASSEIN,  a  town  on  the  banka  of  Iha 
weetern  branch  in  the  Imwaddy  Ikita,  in  U 
160  46>  30*  N.  and  L.  94«  47'  E.  It  forms  oae 
of  the  re?aDtte  distriola  of  British  Burnah, 
with  an  area  of  8,900  square  mika.  The  BasMm 
creek  is  subject  to  the  bore,  the  creek  joins  ths 
Rangoon  river  and  China  Buflkne  river*  See 
Pegu.    Rangoon. 

BASSES.  The  Great  Basses,  called  Raman- 
Paaj  by  the  nativea  of  India,  ia  the  name  of  a 
ledge  of  rocka  nearly  a  mile  in  e;itent  elevated 
a  few  feet  above  water,  on  which  the  aea  breaks 
very  high  in  bad  weather.  According  to  na- 
tive tradition,  a  pagoda  of  brasa  was  fomeiiy 
erected  thereon,  but  at  present  only  a  lonf  iat 
rook  appeara,  whieh  ia  oomplelely  eovered  when 
the  auriee  rnua  high.  Tfaia  daaigarous  ledffe  is 
about  9  miles  from  the  ehom,  in  Lat*  iS  ^  1  i' 
N.,  Long.  81  ^  36'  £.  There  is  a  safe  chaunsi 
between  it  and  the  main  with  about  7  to  14 
fathoms.  The  Little  Bosmb  are  in  Lat.  6  ^  241' 
N.,  Long.  81  o  54'  B.  and  21  milea  north  eut  i 
E.  from  the  Great  Baaaea.  They  consist  of  a 
ledge  of  rooka  a  little  above  water  with  others 
contiguous  projecting  under  water  4e  a  con- 
aiderable  distance,  and  straggling  rocks  pnrieet- 
iug  a  great  way  from  the  dry  ledge.  It  is 
distant  from  the  ahore  ^  or  7  milea,  the  ckao* 
nel  inaide  the  Little  Bassea  ia  net  aafe  for  Urge 
ships.  — HorthwrgK 

BASS  I  A.  a  genus  of  planta,  of  the  natanl 
order  Sepotaceae,  of  whieh  aeveral  apeciei,  aU 
furnishing  useful  products,  occur  in  the  sooth 
east  of  Asia  and  B.  Parkii,  Don,  is  an  Afrioan 
tree — B.  aericea  Bl.  ia  a  tree  of  the  tfauriUtts 
and  B.  cuneata  Bl-  a  tree  of  Java. 

BASSIA,  Species.  In  the  southern  Provin- 
ces  of  Tenasserim,  a  Basaia  tnse  ia  quite  abus* 
dant  in  a  few  localitiea ;  and  it  is  said  to  affuid 
a  timber  in  no   way   iaferior  to  teak.— i^- 

BASSIA  BUTTRACEA.— i?ar6.  iu  527. 

IndUn  Butter  tree  Bira.  I  Tal-pote  ...  X4QC9M. 
Falwa:  Phalawar  ..BorP.  I 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Almora  hills  and  >& 
Nepal,  and  haa  amalliah  white  flowera-  i^ 
wood  ia  of  no  value.  Its  fruit  is  eaten  by  soaie : 
the  product  that  haa  commercial  value  ia  the 
aolid  oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  kernels,  a 
beautiful,  white  aolid  Cat,  which  concrete  iiP* 
mediately  it  is  eipreased,  but  meita  at  a  teiopert^ 
ture  above  120  ^  Fahr.  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
superior  to  all  other  Tegetable  fata  produfled  ia 
India.  The  kernela  are  bruised  into  the  eea- 
siaienee  of  cima,  put  into  a  aloth  bag  aad  a 
atone  put  on  the  top  to  aapreaa  tho  oil  whi<*i 
imnediatelv  hardena  to  the  oonsiataxas  of  bog* 
Wmi  m4  ia  «f  a  deUaata  white  «Bleiir.    » 


BAS8U  LAtDPOLU. 


BASBU  LOKOIfOLIA. 


■  ntd  n  a  Inbricml  it  tirtiiiiiatiiiii.  It  keopt 
for  months.  It  is  said  tlistifi  Rohiltfond  torsr 
ii  obtsined  from  this  plants — Eoxb.  n.  527. 
ffSkoMgkmtiy,  4M.  R^yh.  IlL  Sim.  BoL 
124.  Ik.  1861  Voigt,  342.  Ho6ker,  Him. 
/imm.    See  Shea  Batter. 

BASSIA  ELLIPTICA— Da/sett. 

IioDandra  GuUeoiL-— />rtiry. 

PMhODU ClM. 

This  Dsjestic  tree  has  been  trsoed  from 
Cooff^  to  Treyandrum-  It  yields  a  substance 
wkicb  as  was  at  one  time  thought,  would  be  a 
idbsiitate  for  Gntta  Pereha^  but  subsequent 
Rport  is  less  favourable.  The  timber  deserves 
ftteotioD, -*i>r.  Clegham*$  Fore^U  and  Oar- 
dm,p.  IS. 

BA83IA  LATIFOLU.-r?IW. 


Poonnam MalxaL. 

Maduka Baks. 

Ipei  t Tam. 

lUupa ^ 

Kaat  IUupa.«. „ 

IPP*-     • 

Ippe  obettu. 


If 


Moliira Beno. 

HohuA ,, 

^■"•••••.  •••     •••     ■••        If 

XaliwaTrss fiK«. 

Bnad  laavad  Baaaia    », 

Mihwa flncD. 

Mala? „ 

MolU)^. „.«.,,...   MAfilt. 

This  middlitiK  sited  timber  tree  has  a  trunk 

df  10  feet  with  6  feet  of  fcirth.  It  grows  in  the 

ffloantainotts  parta  of  the  Gircars,  in  Bengal,  in 

ibsTeraee,  in  Oudh,  Gwaliori  Punjab  in  Maltira, 

Nagpore  and  Guzerat.     It  is  planted  near  the 

Oadh  fillagea  in  groves.     Th^  tree  is  common 

ill  o?sr  the  Bombay  jungles,  both  on  the  coast 

•lid  above  the  ghauts.    It  is  abundant  in  parts 

of  the  Nurpur  purganah  of  the  Can^ra  district, 

wUis  the  two  email  lalakas  of  **  Mau"  derive 

tbeir  name  from  the  prevalence  of  the  tree. 

In  the  Circara,  it  is  never  felled  by  the  natives, 

and  it  is  also  preserved  in  Nagpore  on  account 

of  its  large  fleshy  flowers  which  are  dried  and 

catsD  raw  by  the  hill  tribes  and  are  fermented 

•ndued  in  distilling  mahwah    arrack.    The 

iowers  in  the  Punjab  sell  at  50  seers  the  Bupee 

lor  this  purpose.     The  flowers  are  sweet  tasted, 

and  are  eaten   raw.    Jackals  are  particularly 

ibod  of  them.     The  flowers  fall  spontaneously 

as  they  ripen.     They  are  gathered  and  dried  by 

a  lew  days  exposure  in  the  sun  v  when  thus  pre* 

Cred  they  very  much  resemble  a  dried  grape, 
tb  in  taate  and  flavour.  Either  eaten  raw 
or  dressed,  they  afford  a  wjholesome  strengtben- 
ingfood. 

Mahwz  OH  is  obtained  from  the  kernels  of 
the  fruit,  is  an  article  of  common  consumption 
i&  India,  and  may  often  be  met  with  under  the 
naiaei  of  Mowha  or  yallah  cmI  in  the  London 
nvbt.  The  cost  of  the  oil  extracted  is  3 
Aupees  per  maund.  The  proportion  of  oil 
jiclded  by  native  process  is  about  half  the 
«^ht  of  the  seed;  used  only  for  burning 
hot  sa  mnck  lesamUea  ghee»  or  clarified  but- 
^1  that  being  chaapei,  it  is  often  mixed  with 
woom[|odiij,  and  oa^d  in  Tiotuak,  burned 


in  lamps,  and  applied  extaraally  as  a  remedy  for 

wounds  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  tim* 
ber  in  Nagpore,  is  from  15  to  30  feet  long,  and 
in  girth  4  or  5  feet,  in  the  Punjab  10  feet  long 
and  6  feet  in  girth  and  attains  its  full  siee  in 
80  years.  The  charscter  of  its  wood  seems  ta 
vary  in  difi'erent  localitiea.  In  the  Punjab,  ita 
wood  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  hard,  close  grain* 
ed,  heavy  and  durable ;  produoes  good  timber 
for  building  purposes.  Captain  Sankey  saya 
that  in  Nagpore  it  is  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and 
but  a  weak  Umber,  while  from  being  invari* 
ably  rotten  at  the  heart,  4  to  6  inches  square 
of  really  good  sound  timber  la  all  that  oaa 
be  reokoaed  on  and  it  is  eagerly  devoured  by 
white  ante.  In  the  Upper  Provinoea  of  India, 
he  adds  that  the  timber  ia  more  esteemed, 
and  baa  been  uaed  for  door  and  window 
frames.  He  does  not  claaa  it  aa  a  building 
material.  Dr.  Gibson,  however,  aaya.  thiA 
the  wood,  particularly  the  large  logs  brought 
from  the  Baria  forest  and  Kuperwunje  hills,  ia 
extensively  used  for  house  and  cart  purposes  in 
Ouzerat,  but  seldom  appears  in  the  market  in 
Bombay  or  eUewbere.  It  appears  strong  and 
tough.  In  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  ita 
wood  is  described  as  hard  and  strong  and  pro- 
per for  the  naves  of  wheels — Mr.  Powell  says 
that  the  tree  gives  a  good  and  durable  wood  but 
small,  and  tliough  not  abundant  in  the  Punjab, 
the  wood  is  hard  and  strong,  and  in  request  for 
navea  of  wheels,  carriages,  &c.— Fo^,  p.  626. 
Captain  Sankey :  Dr.  Gibson  ;  Mad,  B-  J,  B* 
Elli&es  FU  Oudh.  0'Shavghnes$y,  428.  Moxh. 
Vol.  ti,p  526.  Veg,  King,  551.  Birdvood^ 
ElphinsU  History  of  India,  p  10.  Ex.  1862. 
MaUolm's  Central  India,  Vol,  ii.  p.  47. 
Powell's  Products  of  the  Punjab*  OlegkomU 
Eeport  on  the  Panjah,  p.  82 
BASSIA  LONGIFOLIA.— rt7ZA. 


itooa  ■■•  .<•*.  ••..••inDra* 
Ennai    Carrai    ma- 
ram  ? Tam. 

Tepa?  ...Tel. 

Ippa u 

Pinna... ,» 

Ippa  manu  •. Tat. 

Oodooga  maram  of  Wy^ 
nad. 


Kan-Zau BoaiC. 

Long  laavsd  Baaaia,  £»o. 
Wild  Saf-ota  Tree.  £no. 

Mabwa Guz. 

Mohe-Ea-Jhar Hind. 

Ellupi   Malbal. 

Meegass......  .^...Sinob. 

Tel-mi 8iifOH. 

Illupa ^..Tajt. 

Elupa „ 

This  tree  grows  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceyloi, 
especially  in  native  gardens,  in  Ooimbatore,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  the  Wynaad  and  in  the 
Bombay  forests  north  of  the  Goa  border.  It 
is  a  large  tree,  a  good  deal  like  Bassia  la  ti  folia, 
but  its  leaves  are  narrow,  and  its  fiowera 
mueh  more  fleshy.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pe« 
ninsula  of  India,  and  is  found  in  plantations 
along  the  southsm  eoaat  of  Ooromandel.  It 
flowers  daring  the  hot  season  in  the  month  of 
Kay,  and  the  seed  ripens  in  August  and  Septem- 
bet.  The  oil  (Epi  oil,  Bpi  nuni^,  TsL.  BUoopcq 
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5«Diiai,  Tam.)  ttoins  linen  or  wooU«n  elotb  as 
«nimal  oil  does,  while  the  fatty  sabstance  of  the 
Btssia  batyraoea  possesses  no  suoh  property 
but  when  rubbed  on  oloth  leaves  no  trace  be- 
hind. The  following  were  frWen  as  the  eoono* 
mical  uses  of  the  Bassia  longifolis,  by  the  Rev. 
dDr.  John  of  Tranquebar.  The  oil  pressed 
from  the  ripe  fruit  is  nsed  by  the  natives  as 
common  lamp  oil.  It  is  a  principal  ingredient 
in  making  the  country  soap  and  keeps  there- 
fore often  the  same  price  with  the  coooiinut  oil. 
it  is  to  the  common  people  a  substitute  in 
place  of  ghee  and  coooanut  oil  in  their  currries 
•nd  other  dishes.  They  make  cakes  of  it,  and 
viany  of  the  poor  get  their  .livelihood  by  sell- 
ing  these  sweet  oil  cakes.  The  eaks  left  after 
,the  oil  is  expressed  is  used  for  washini;  the 
head,  and  is.  carried  as  a  small  article  of  trsde 
to  those  countries  where  these  trees  are  not  to 
iie  foaod. 

The  flowers  which  fall  in  Vay  are  gathered 
1)y  the  common  people,  dried  in  the  sun,  roast- 
ed and  eaten  as  food.  They  are  also  bruised 
and  boiled  to  a  jelly  and  made  into  small 
Islls,  which  are  sold  or  exchanged  for  fish, 
rice,  and  various  sorts  of  small  grain. 

The  skin  is  takeu  off  from  the  ripe  fruit  as 
well  as  the  unripe,  and  after  throwing  away  the 
linripe  kernel  boiled  to  a  jelly  and  eaten  with 
"salt  and  capsicum. 

The  leaves  are  boiled  with  water  and  given 
as  a  medicine  in  several  diseases  to  both  men 
*ttnd  cattle. 

'  The  milk  of  the  green  fruit  and  of  the  ten« 
'der  bark  is  given  also  as  a  medicine. 

The  bark  is  used  to  cure'  the  itch. 

The  wood  is  as  hard  and  durable  as  teak- 
Srood  but  not  so  easily  worked,  nor  is  it  pro- 
curable of  such  a  length  for  beams  and  planks, 
except  'on  day  ground  where  it  grows  to  a 
.eoBSiderable.  height,  but  in  such  a  soil  does 
not  produce  ao  many  branches  and  is  less  frnit- 
ful  than  when  in  a'  sandy  or  mixed  soil  which 
is  thv  best  for  it.  In  a  sandy  soil  the  branches 
shoot  out  near  to  the  ground  to  a  great  circum* 
lerenoe,  and  give  more  fruitv    These  trees  re- 

*  quire  but  a  little  attention  and  watering  during 
the  first  two  or-three  years  in  the  dry  season 
and  being  of  so  great  use  there  could  be  plan- 

<tati)His  of  them  on  high  and  sandy  grounds, 

where  no  other  fruit  tree  will  grow.  Mr.  Rohde 

•ays  that  the  Ippi  of  the  Teloogoo  conntry  is 

valued  for  keels  of  ships  and  for  planking  below 

t  the  water  line.    Exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun 

'  in  the  log,  it  rends  into  strips,  but  it  is  consider- 

'  ed  a  good  wood  for  trenails  for  platform  carts 

'  and  for  the  more  substantial  parts  of  furniture, 

and  it  is  oomparttively  free  from  the  attacks 

of  the  Teredo  navalis.    It  is  proeurable  among 

*  the  logs  bfoaght  down  the  Godavery.     In  the 
cWynaad,  It  is  knowo  m  the  Oodagoo  maram 


and  is  there  aii  ordinary  siaed  tree ;  its  wood 
being  much  used  on  the  Malabar  aide  for 
building.  Dr.  Wight  says  it  is  a  light  colored^ 
hard  and  durable  wood  nearly  equal  in  these 
respects  to  teak,  but  much  smaller.  la 
Coimbatore  it  is  much  used  in  the  const ruotioa 
of  carts,  where  great  strength  is  cslied  for.  la 
Malabar,  where  it  attains  a  large  size,  it  is 
used  for  spars*  Dr.  Clrghorn  describes  it  as 
a  good  wood  for  trenails.  It  grows  in  the 
northern  province  of  Ceylon,  and  its  wood 
wiiich  is  said  to  last  from  26  to  80  years, 
weighs  61  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  there 
u^d  as  keels  for  dhonies,  for  bridges  and  in 
house  building.  The  seeds  contain  about  30 
per  cent,  of  col  a  bright  yellow  color,  12^  lbs. 
of  seed  in  the  ordinary  native  rude  way  of 
expressing,  produce  2  English  gallons  of  oil. 
The  oil  or  its  seed  may  forpi  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  export  as  a  putty  oil.  It  makes  ezeeU 
lent  candles  and  aoap.  Ita  chief  use  is,  however* 
for  burning  in  lamps,  and  when  freah,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  butter  in  native  cookery.  In  medi-^. 
cine,  the  oil  is  used  externally  to  cure  cutane- 
ous disorders  ;  and  the  leaves,  milk  of  the 
green  fruit,  and  bark,  are  boiled  in  water  aa  m 
remedy  in  rheumatism. — Mr.  MendU,  Dr. 
Wight.  Mr.  Bohde.  Mr.  Mclvor.  Mr. Rohde.  Dr* 
M<uon.  Dr.CUghom.  Flora  Andhr%ca^A%n$Ue*4 
Mat.  Medica,pp.  209,  263,  Haxb.  Vol.  it,  pp. 
523,  405  0'Shaughne89p,  428.  Voifft,  p.  341, 
Veg.  King.  501.  Thw.  En.  PL  Zegl.  Vol.  IIL 
p.  lib.  M.  E.  Jur.  Kept.    See  Oils. 

BASSIA  PARKII.  the  Shea  tree  or  Bteatree 
of  Africa,  called  also  the  African  batter  plant, 
has  not  been  introduced  into  Indla*^^a  solid  oil 
is  obtained  from  its  fruit  by  drying  them  in  the 
sun  and  then  boiling  the  kernels  in  waters— 
Vegetable  Kingdom^  p.  501»2.  See  Shea 
Butter. 

BASBORAH,^  was  built  by  the  khaUf 
Omar,  with  the  view  of  aecuring  the  trade  of 
Guserat  and  Shid«  It  is  built  on  a  creek,  or 
rather  canal,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  Euphrates.  The  banks  of  the'  creek 
are  fringed  with  folisge,  among  which  are  the 
walnut,  apple,  mulberry,  apricot.  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  Al-Sura  from  Be-al-Sura,  signify- 
ing the  stony  soil  on  which  it  ia  built*  It  was 
originally  constructed  for  purposes  of  trade* 
and  never  having  been  the  seat  of  sovereign 
power,  it  is  not  adorned  with  those  structures 
which  decorate  the  cities  of  the  east.  The 
khalif  Omar,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Hij* 
rah  wishing  to  combine  the  commerce  of  India. 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
place  near  to  the  eonfluenoe  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  The  8hst-ul-Arab  empties  itself 
at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  commands  the  navigation  of  the  sur- 
rounding oountries,  with  the  coast  of  Indii^ 
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and  the  eara?aut  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 
Hither  merehanU  from  all  nations  resorted  for 
tliesakeof  tmffic — Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians. 
BasyaDs^  and  Moors.  The  site  of  Bussora  is 
low,  and  from  this  circnmstance  is  muoh  subject 
to  inandation  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks. 
From  Basrah  lo  Hormus,  the  sea  coast  people 
priDoipally  Htb  on  fish  and  manuscript 
dietionariea  describe  the  bread  or  food  ealled 
Mahiabah  or  Mahiashnah  used  chiefly  among 
the  people  of  Lar ;  as  prepared  from  fiah, 
(more  particularly  a  small  kind  found  near 
Hormuz)  by  exposing  it  to  the  aun.  Strabo 
and  Arrian  relate,  that  the  ancient  Ichythyopba* 
gi,  made. into  bread,  the  fishes  which  they  had 
dried  and  roasted  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
RfpoQ  of  the  Ichthyophagi  commenced  at 
lUana  near  Cape  Arabah  and  ended  between 
the  ancient  Dagasira  and  the  place  now  called 
Cape  Jask,  or  more  properly  Jashk.  Churchill's 
Collection  of  Voyages  mentions  that  'Hhe  eoastes 
of  Persia  as  they  sailed  in  this  sea,  seemed  as 
a  parched  wildernesse,  without  tree  or  grass  ; 
thoae  few  people  that  dwell  there,  and  in  the 
idands  of  Lar  and  Cailon  live  on  flsh,  being 
in  manner  themselves  transformed  into  the  na- 
ture of  fishes.  So  excellent  swimmers  are  they, 
that  aeeing  a  vessel  in  the  seas  thoucfh  stormie 
and  tempestuous^  they  will  swimme  to  it  five 
or  lix  miles  to  begi^e  almes.  They  eate  their 
fiih  with  rice,  baviof;  no  bread :  their  cats, 
heoaes,  dogges  and  other  oreatares  which  they 
keeps  have  no  other  dyet."  Nieuhoff  who 
tnvelled  in  1668,  snys  that  about  Gambroon, 
**  the  common  people  make  use  of  dates  instead 
of  bread  or  rice  ;  for  it  is  observable  that  the 
ordiaaiy  food  of  the  Indians  all  alon^  the 
floaat  from  Basora  to  Sinde,  is  dates  and  fish 
lined  in  the  air;  the  heads  and  guts  of  the 
liihes  they  mix  with  date  stones  and  boil  it 
altogether  with  a  little  salt  water,  which  they 
gin  st  night  to  the  cows  after  they  come  out 
of  the  field  where  they  meet  with  very  little 
herbage."— TayZor*a  Travels  from  England  io 
/«fia,  Vol.  I.  p.  266.  Churchill  M  Collection 
•/  Voyagn,  Fol.  IL  p.  230  (first  edUion.) 
(Meg's  Travels,  Vol.  L  p.  228.  TownsentTs 
0%Uam  and  Baveloek,p.  297  See  Basrah. 
Chaldea,  Khorfakeo,  Meaopotamia,  Tigris. 

BASSOEIN,  See  Gnms  and  Basins. 

BAST.  FsEs.  from  basts n  to  fasten,  a  sano- 
hiiry,  a  refuge  ;  like  the  Kedish  of  Galilee,  the 
^beehem  of  Samaria  and  Hebron  in  Judea,  the 
VQelaaries  of  Koom,  and  the  great  mofque  in 
pirtieakr,  are  famous  places  of  refuge  for  bast 
Kit  ia  termed)  for  all  persons  who  have  commit- 
ted erimes,  or  fallen  under  the  Royal  displea- 
lua ;  sueh  is  th«  sanctity  of  the  hoJy  Fatima's 
*ot<)Qe,  that  the  king  himself  dare  not  arrest 


The  Persian  custom  of  beat,  somewhat  resem« 
bles  the  Jewish  cities  of  refuge,  the  Alsatia  of 
London,  and  the  precincts  o)f  Holyrood'St 
Edinburgh.  The  custom  prevailing  in  the 
East,  of  having  places  of  asylum,  owes  its 
origin  probably  to  the  Mosaic  Law  concerning 
the  six  cities  of  refuge.  Formerly  the  whole 
mahaleh,  or  quarter  of  Bidabad,  was  reckoned 
Bast,  or  sacred. — Baron  0.  A  Jh  BtMs 
Tra/oefs  in  LMtiUan  and  Arahistan^  p.  10.  See 
Asyla.    Dent.  iv.  Numb.  xxxv.  1 3. 

BAST.    Eno. 
Sha. .• BuniL  I  Kar.  Hiia>.  Tam.  Txl. 

The  bast  from  plants  is  the  liber  or  eellnlaT 
tissue  consisting  of  tough  eloneated  vessels, 
which  can  often  be  separated  and '  converted 
into  fibrous  materisl,  useful  for  cordage 
and  matting,  That  best  known  to  Europe  is  a 
product  of  Buasia  and  obtained  from  the  Lime 
or  Linden  tree,  the  Tilia  Europea,  and  convert* 
ed  into  mats  and  shoes.  In  the  East  Indies, 
qpeciea  of  Orewia,  of  Hibiscus,  and  of  Mulber- 
ry, are  remarkable  for  this  product  and  the 
Theng-ban-sha  ;  the  Pa-tha^you^ahs^  the  sha- 
phyoo  ;  the  Ngau-tsoung-sha  :  sha-nee  and 
Eegw-ot-sha  are  basts  of  Arracan.  The  basts  in 
Akyab  and  Burmah,  are  HenK-kyo-sha.  Dam- 
aha,  Thanot-sha,  Wapreeloo-sha  and  Sha-gouiig; 
all  used  in  preparing  cordage  for  boata,  nets, 
&c  ;  wholesale  market  price,  2  Rs.  8  As.  per 
maund  and  all  are  of  the  inner  bark  of  large 
trees.  The  Sha-nee,  Sha-phru  and  Tbengban-sha 
of  Akyab  are  more  plentiful  and  used  in  pre- 
paring cordage  for  boats,  nets,  &c.  and  whole- 
sale market  price,  1  R.  12  As,  per  maund*. 
The  Ouand -young* sha  of  Akyab  is  tff^ed  for 
cables  and  strong  nets,  the  wholesale  market 
price  being  8  Bs.  4  As.  per  maund,  and  all 
these  fibres  are  much  used  by  the  inhabitanta 
of  that  province. 

The  Cacba  codie  are  the  stems  of  a  creeper 
used  for  tying  bundles  and  other  purposes  in- 
stead of  twine.  The  Mandrong  rushes  of 
Province  Wellesley,  grow  spontaneously  in  the 
rice  fields  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered, 
overspreading  theiu  like  a  s^^oond  crop  :  itk 
fibre  is  strong?,  and  is  locally  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  rice  and  sugar  bags,  mats,  '&c., 
experiment  may  prove  it  to  be  adapted*  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  Mangkwang  (Pandanus,  sp.}  is  used  for 
matting,  in  Province  Wellesley. 

The  Glam  tree  bark  is  from  (he  Melaleooa 
viridiflora  Malacca.  The  Talee  trap  (Arto- 
carpus  sp.)  is  used  for  fishing  nets,  at  Hassanfj^. 

The  Talee  Tares,  is  of  Singapore,  and  there  is 
a  bark  used  as  twine,  in  Siam. 

The  Bark  cloth  of  Malay  Peninsula  and  Keda 


acnniiial  who  has  there  aovgkt  protection,    is  manufactured  by  the  Semang  an  oriental  negro 


waoi. 
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ifib9  and  ihM  of  At  C!fl>febca  <£»$)  it 
IPf^te  Irpoi  th9  bark  of  tke  papiur  tnulibwy. 
Vr.  Jaffrej  at  the  Madras  Sj^hibitm  of 
1657,  exhibited  a  veiy  powerful  new  bast  feoQi 
the  SriocleDdrQii  an&actuosom.  A  bast  or 
aar^  from  the  Inrge  AOBlraliao  or  rather  Cape 
irae  (Axwoia  roboatu)  ao  oooiiiioii  on  the  Neil- 
ghcoiaa,  waa  ^rat  aaed  in  January  1.844  aad 
Jbaa  ainoa  be^n  uaed  for  till  purpoaea  io  whidi 
Bussiaa  l^ast  ia  applied  la  gardeaa  in  Bufope. 
The  materiiU  ip  Hmigt  io^fii,  aP^  durable  alaa 
pliable  when  wetted  ;  thia  baat  could  be  procur- 
ed cheaply  and  in  large  quantities,  as  the  roots 
when  the  trees  are  cut  down  throw  up  nnmer- 
wa  yoviig  shoots  io  thte  height  of  from  6  to  12 
)Eeet  in  one  year.  Tlia  htiik  of  bhia  tiee  is  aieo 
fk  powerful  iap.T-ifn  McIimt.  Mr.  Jafftey, 
Eauhii^  1863.  Undsm  J^.  Jur.  BspwU.  Iht^t 
Fa.  PL  pp.  &)^  237. 

BiJBTAU  AK9  KALLOO,  ikeea  aear  Pur- 
gal  in  nortJiern  Ooausan, 

BAlSTASA.  HtNiL    Oallioarpa  baata. 

BASTARD,  an  Anglo*Iiidiaii  tern,  en* 
ployed  to  deaignatt  bath  plants  and  animals, 
which  ha^e  reaenblance  to  oAhera. 

3ASrABD  ALOE.  Em.  Agave  mipaffa.--- 

BASTARD  CBDAft.  Eno.  Syn.  of  Gednhi 
tana* — <^or(.  also  Sue.  Syn.  of  Oaassna  i&> 
/nai^tosa,  Euuft.  ;3ee.  Oedar.  Obdhhia  todma. 

BASTARD  iFJLOBIKBN.  Hin».  ia  ope  of 
jthe  siaallar  apaeioi  of  bustard,  the  gsnus  Otia. 

BASTAKD  SA<iO  PALM.  £m.  Caryota 
Aiena. 

.  BASTARD  TBAE,  is  a  term  applied  to  sefie^ 
jral  kiflda  of  trees  with  iaige  iea/f  es.  It  is  given 
i0  ihe  EQrtiurinB.Iadioa  Lam  or  *'  Mooohy 
wood"  a^  the  jbenn  Ckni  tUm  ia  applied  Io 
ae^pral  treea  with  large  lonvea— on  theJ^agari 
Mlm  the  Yw4fli  giro  it  to  DUhmia  (now 
Wormia)  braoteata,  W.  Ic.  S&8,  and  it  is 
^iven   also  to  Bu^ea  frondaaa. 

BASTApD  WQODS.  An  A^glp-Indiao 
t^m  applied  to  woods  of  India  which  hj|ve  some 
outward  resemblance  to  other  woods :    such  as. 

pmtard  teal,  Chiii  Teky,  TnL.,  applied  to 
aeveral  kinds  of  trees  with  large  leaves.  On 
the  INagari  liUls  the  Tanadi  apply  it  to  Dille- 
nia^  now  Worpnia,  bracteata.  in  Bombay  it 
is  applied  to^  the  Butea  frondossM  the  Ban- 
I'eak  or  Ben-Teak,  literally,  wild  tea]^)  bein^ 
the  Lagerstrasmia  microcarpa. 

Bastard  JBbony^in  €05 Ion,  la  their  Eadem- 
Beriy^,  Sii^QH*,  and  probabjy  a  species  of  Dal- 
berf^ra. 

'     Bastard  Oedars,  of  Southern  tndia,  are  the 
Boymeda  febrifuge,  and  G-uasuma  tomentosa. 

Bcatard  Sago-palm^  of  SouilieRi  India,  is 
the  Caryota  urens. 

BA8TI,  U.  a  hamlet  a  village,  a  town,  firom 
iBasna.  Hind,  to  rnhMX^^EUioU. 


BA8TI,  a  Jaift  temple. 

BASTBA  HABANA.  A^m.  feom  vaata, 
dothea,  and  harona,  to  steal. 

BASU,  Bbmq.  An  honoriBe  suifix  in  Bongd 
to  Ks^t  fiimiUesr^whiah  A  agio-Indiana  pro- 
uouoee  Bhoae.   See  Kayet,  Kyet. 

BABUK,  BwQr.  Adhaioda  vasica* 

BASUNTBE,  Beko.  Uiptage  madaUola. 

BA3WA  OB  BASAVA,  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  Jangem  sect.  See  Jangam. 

BASWA  DEVA,  a  deity  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  at  Kaira  iu  Qu^rat. 

BAT.  EKp. 


Vaspeitifio M*  ...Lak 

Taooa  Bftohi ....Tax^ 

Qabl»i  Lai ^Tsu 


Kokteris ...Ga. 

Otfieltp^ Han. 

Sham  Oadhal.»....HiHB. 
Bar-bhagul BiKp. 

This  Bat  ia  meniioped  in  Z^v.  xi  19:  Deut* 
inv,  18:  Is.  ii.  20  and  Baruoh  vi.  2S^  and 
ia  generally  referred  to  aa  an  nndeas  animal  oi 
aa  iilustraiive  of  unsightlj  thinga.  It  is  of  the 
Vespertilionid^,  47  ot  which  are  known  in 
Southern  Asiat  aad  of  the  craatures  elassed  bv 
the  Anglo-Indiana  aa  bats  may  be  mentioneQ 
those  of  the  genera  Pteropua,  Yeapertilio,  Bhino* 
lophus,  Hipposidaros,  Bhmopem^ ;  Dysopua 
NyotcoejuSi  Ksrivoula. 

In  GeyloDy  some  tmls,  aa  BbiBelopfaua  affinia 
vofT^  rabiduij  Kelaart ;  Hippeaideres  murinusb 
var  fulvus,  Kelaart ;  also  H«speoriatwraareuSv 
Kelaart  have  briUiant  eelours ;  briglit  yellow, 
deep  orange  aad  a  rich  ferruginous  brown  in* 
olining  to  red.  The  Pteropus  Edwandsii,  Oooi^ 
is  eaten  by  nativea,  and  ita  Herii  ia  aaid  to  re* 
aemble  that  of  the  hare. 

Nine  species  of  bats  were  sent  by  Captain 
Hutton  from  Missouri,  of  which  font  were 
European  and  included  in  the  fauna  Bri- 
iannica*  These  wer^  Barbasteilua  comraunia^ 
Gray,  Mvotis  murinus,  (Oeoff.)  M.  piptstrelliia, 
(Schreberji  and  Scolophilus  serotinus,  (Sclir.) 
Of  two  other  species  of  Spotophflus^  one  only 
differs  a  little  In  c6lour  frpDa  a  speciipejri  aent  tjy 
Mr.  H*E.  Strickland  asSq,  dacyt;arpu8,i[LeisIer; 
and  the  other  would  si^m  to  be  undesoribed.  Aa 
regards  Piecotus,  for  instance^  ty)on  the  mort 
careful  coipparison  of  fine  English  specimena 
of  PI.  Auritus  with  the  description  of  Pf. 
Homocbrdus,  Hodgson.  J.  A.  B.  XVi,  894, 
.(ha  only  diffeaepce  d^teated  wap  that  the 
Eimalaiyaii  Fieeotua  would,  aeem  to  havis 
shortev  (u^  above;  a  moat  uipisatisfactoij 
diatinctioni  and  a^Xj  one  speainiteQ  of  it  had 
been  obseiire4  :  and  eiamplea  of  Vesp^  labiat4» 
Hodgaon,  detaioe^, — Mr*  £U$hf  Sea  Cbfiiro|^ 
tera.  Mammalia. 

BAT.  SiAMUB.  A  Siamaaa  «>iB  <to  ^wUeii 
foreigners  apply  the  term  Tihal. 
BAT.  SAVf .  Fieoa  bidaaa. 
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m^MTJm. 


T^TkTAB  FAKICUULTl. 


BATABI  NEBOO,  Beag.  FaiiplteD«tfor 
ibddook,  eitfos  dUcumailB. 

BATAGUfi,  agenuft  of  tortoieeft  of  ilio 
funiiy  EraydidaB,  order  .Clieloiiia  of  Whioh 
aertnl  tpooiet^  via.  B*  Uneatus  ;  Berdmoreii 
dhongoka;  oooilata»  thurgii  aud  (rifiitata 
oMor  ID  iDdaa  Sae  Repiilia. 

BATAKo&BATrA.    Sao  India. 

BATANA.  UiND.  The  pea ;  Piaum  aaii* 
vaoi>-^Xtiifi. 

BATANGI^  Hjvd.  of  Haaara  aad  lyUrcee^ 
biK  ^jnm  Tarioloaay  wild  pear. 

BATAN  ISiiAilf  P»  one  of  the  Badieo  gro«p. 
TIm  DaU?eai  who  an^a  lUsttncI  ra^  aro  well 
^portioaedy  of  a  ooppar  ooloar,  and  madittm 
itatore.    Thoy  are  va^y  ugly  s   tjieir  hair,  ia   g^eetpotato.  apanish  po- 

blaek,  and  oiu  ahork    Their  uaual  dvaaa  oon-j     tit» Bm, 

nitiof  a  pieoo  of  eoltoii«  paased  round  the 
kisa,  and  a  peealiar-looking  oonieal  hat,  sar^ 
twimted  with  a  taft  of  goait'a  hair.  In  rainy 
weather  they  wear  a  eloak  of  rnahea,  through 
wUeh  the  water  oannot  penetrate-  The  aele 
DMemg  of  the  women  ia  a  piece  pf  ootiooy 
fcsteaad  helow  the  boaooif  and  reaching  down 
totiie  kaee.  AJttoat  the  whole  of  the  Baahee 
§KKip  ef  ialanda  are  very  monntainoua*  At  the 
bick  of  San  Domii^o  the  land  riaea  to  a  great 
hdgbt,  forming  ^  reaarkable  peak^  which  can 
k«eamany  lengaeadistaBt«---i/ar7^a^/n<i»an 

BATANG  LUPAR»  a  rifer  of  Borneo.  See 
I|a&t»,  p.  667. 

BATANG  LUPAJt,  a  range  of  monntaina 
in  Boraee,  and  a  river  arising  therefoim,  on 
tidek  the  dajpebw  Pyitka  live.  See  India  ^66, 
Kjaas  670. 

BATAB^  BUTOB^  Him2>.  a  method  of  rice 
Mltivatioa  by  aowing  broadcast. 

BATAB  NIHO.  Buoi  Gitrua  deonmana.— 


in  daily  nee  «•  a  vegetable  prefened  to  the 

common  aweet  potato,  aa  being  less  sweet  and 
more  fhrinaoebua* — Junet  Reporfii  1£.  X»  Vo^L 
353.  Hc^.  Y$j^  King,  536. 

BATATAS  EUULlSw— O&oMy. 

Syn. 

donvoluloa  batatsia — itiih,  Roxb, 
Inomma  hatataa, — Lam. 
uonvolvUlua  edcttlentu^. — ^enreng, 

f,  edulia, — Thuno, 

Ipomma  catoBbii.— if  e^ir. 


Bhakr-kfiad^a  ...  Bnn». 

KaZwon Bobm. 

Ea-8ong-oo „ 

Thiol- bo-Ny  an „ 


Kissing  Coaftfits  of  Fal« 

BmHB it«.«*  •..  •.•  .•«  ••*«■•      ... 

Natr^Ju EjSDp 

Lall  Shakr  Kadd-alu  t, 
8«f  ed  Shakr  kandalu  „ 


Satela?  also  KastiU 

ILllatJ 

BatsUI 


...  •••  «• 


Kappakalenga.  HjiLK4JC>* 

Valli-kelaiiga, Tkl. 

V^i  gndda  also  eh^l- 

la->g  "  Genaan-g.  Til; 

Gbirngadam,  Ohiisgada 

daippa^G^noaa  gada»  Ho- 

hanuii  var    erythro- 

rfaiza Tbw 


liaa. 

BATAS  alao  BATASA^  Sahs.,  alao  BATA- 
SUA.  Hni0,  a  kind  of  light  sweetmeat*  ao 
«lkd  from  being  made  with  poiaah  (bataaha*) 
8o^  edkea ;  little  eakea  ol  refined  augar, 
muh  naed  in  Iadta»  in  the  oeremonial  of 
Bmiagsa.  In  hindo  mythology^  GkuMaa  ia 
ttftea  lepreaenied  eating  Bntaaa. 

BATA9,  MtJNDLEB.  Btirtti  BM>ima 
Candida. 

BATATA^  lltiAY  ?  Gonvobalna  baUtaa. 

BAT^TAw  Pom.  Fotatee. 

BATATAS^  n  genua  of  pliAta,  of  the  natural 
iidv  ooKfoltnkNsesif  oi  whieh  B.  oiaaoid^ 
eUb;  paiiierialai  |ientap!iyUa  tod  fiacida 
haiahsen  enltknted  ia  India  p  but  B.  bignoni- 
eUei^  of  Oayeuie  and  B.  beteropiiyUa  of  Coba 
m  also  kn^wn.  Vent  email  moia  .of  ^  &  batap 
tmme  eiMitlroo  AiMiiralin  by  Ms.  Dowdes* 
^  and  iiUnted  by^  Ur-  Bobde  at  CUiiitoor,^ 
il;iva Ja^ilf  diftpabi^^,  |«4 r>een 


Var-  a.  erythrorhiza,      P.  leucorhiza. 

This  perennial  plant  with  creeping  atema 
wnh  origmaH^  a  noAiveof  the  Malay  Archipela- 
go, bin  baa  been  diatribntedall  over  the  warm^ 
parta  of  the  wodd,  and  cultivated  for  ita  edibla 
roota.  Theae  are  long  and  cylindrioal,  and 
am  often  eaten  rav  by  the  people  of  India^  bnt 
Earopeana  boil  them  and  boil  and  fry  them,  and 
they  become  mealy  lind  aweet,  They  ana  alluded 
to  by  dhakapear  who  m^kea  Falataff  in  the  mer- 
ry winaa  of  Windaor  fiiy  '*  let  the  afcy  raia 
potatoea  and  h^  kieaing  eomfita,"  for  in  tho 
i^igii  of  Eliaabeth  before^  the  introduction  of 
potatoea,  theae  received  that  name,  the  kiaaing. 
oomfitt  being  a  eonaerve.  There  are  two 
kinda,  those  with  red  abd  those  with  whito^ 
raote^  the  red  being  moat  eateeme^.  In  Brazil,> 
they  yield  a  spirit  the  vinto  de  Batotas  of 
Brazil.  There  are  two  or  three  varietiea  culti- 
vated in  the  Teoasserim  provinoea  and  the 
potato  like  roota  are  uaed  in  various  ways.  It 
is  very  abundaot,  but  is  vastly  inferior  both 
in^  sise  and  quality  td  the  eweet  potato  of  the 
southern  states  of  America,--iftw(?a.  ^W 
Jf^8  oflFindMT.  Boxh.  fW.  i*  p.  483,  Foiy^* 
363.  Hag.  686.  MimomiBMb.  See  VegeUbleat 
of  8(Aithevn  India,  Convolvaitta  baUtaa, 

BATATAS,  PANICULATA*-<lBOOT, 

Syn. 

Conyolvultta  Paniculalps.'-I/«n, 
Qossiplfollua.— Sfyr^« 

*  Insignts.— -V- 

RbaenB.— iS^y. 
Panioulata.*"*/^  BfoImB 
Maatitiana— «fe«: 
Qoinaaeloba.-*- Ift^^* 
Ooaaipif  olia»—  WiUci 
Erioaperini^ — BwM»- 
Inaignia— -iHif.  ^ 


Ipbmote 


m 


BATK. 


BATHIKO. 


Bfau&a  Kumra Bsro. 

Bhuin  Kamra...,..HiiiD. 
PbM  Modeka...MALBi.L. 
Bbo-chakra-gada....  Tbl. 
Kela  gummudu 


«> 


Chiri  gummudu    :..Tel. 
Kalla  uela  gum- 
mudu    ,1 

Gummudu  tige ^ 

I  Deo  Kanohanam...^.  i, 

Grows  all  over  lodia,  the  Archipelago,  New 

Holland,   the  tropical    parts   of   S.  America : 

Roots  arepurgative— Toio^,  27.  354-6.  Mox6.  L 

478. 

BATATAS  PENTAPHTLLA,  Oh.  W.  le. 

Syn. 
ConvolTulus  hirsutus. — Roxh, 
„  njunitus. —  Wall, 

„  aphylhia.— Fjwani. 

Ipomoca  pentapbyila — Jack. 

Eonda  gummada  |  Pala  Nela  gummada.  Txi,. 

'  gadda Tel.  | 

Grows  all  over  the  south  of  India  io  the 
Arvhipelaeo  and  islands  of  the  Pacitic. 

BATAVIA,  the  ancient  Jakatra,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  large  river  l^i-li-wung,  in 
Jay3»  has  always  been  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  there.  According  to  M.  T-emminck 
the  town  population  in  1832,  was  about 
118,000,  as  follows  : — 
Europeans...  S,800  Moors  and  Arabs,  1,000 

Chinese...     26,000  Slaves 9,600 

Natives...     80,000  ToUl...ll8,000 

The  island  contains  about  nine  millions 
of  inhabitants,  chiefly  mahomedans.  The 
river  is  also  called  Jarcatra  the  town  is  in 
Lat.  6«  9''8,  Lon*  106«  5l*  E.  60  miles  E.  S, 
£.  of  Che  Straits  of  Sunda.  Batavia  was  found- 
ed by  the  Dutch  in  1619.  It  was  taken  by  a 
British  force  from  India  in  1811,  but  restored 
iti  Aug,.  1816,  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Dutch 
Governor  General,  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
a  larg^  garrison,  and  has  an  extensive  marine 
arsenal.  The  bay  and  harbour  are  well  adapted 
for  commerce,  and  a  considerablo  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  pepper,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo, 
spices,  hides,  and  (eakwood.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  opium  and  pieca  goods. — No-  3  J<mr. 
Ind.  Areh.  See  Netherland  India,  Pulo  nyas, 
or  Nias  Sourabaya. 

BATCHIAiV,  a  large  island  fronting  the  S. 
W.  part  of  Gillolo. 

*  BATE,   a  low  island   of  considerable   sise, 
fbrminsc  the  extreme  northern ly  point  of  the 
Saurashtra  peninsula.    Even  at  the  Greek  in- 
vasion the  daring.reckless  pirates,  the  Sangara 
of  Bate,  were  notorious  men  steeped  in  crime, 
and  hardened  in  defiance  of  all  human  law. 
According  to  the  mythological  hero  worship  of 
the   hindus,  it  was  in  Bate  or  Pirsrtes  isle  that 
Krishna  or  Kanya  acted  the  part  of  the  Py- 
thiaa' Apollo,  and  redeemed  the  sacred  books, 
slaying  his  Hydra  foe,  the  Takshac,  who  had 
purloined  and  concealed  them  in  one  of  those 
gigantic     shells   whence  the   island     has  its 
name. — Pozt<iiCi  Western  India,  Vol,  II.  «. 
4  t  6. 


BATHAMA  NUNA.  Tau 
Batham  Yennai.    Tam,  Oil  of  Amygdalos 
communis  ;  oil  of  almonds. 
BATHING.  Eno. 


Sar  Nahana Hnrn. 

Hamam  lena h 


Sth^naoum.  Sir.  Tk.  Til 
Abbi-aagana...,,  ,»     „ 
Conda.  SAHa  Tak.  Tiu 


Bathing,  amongst  the  Jews,  mahomednni 
and  hindus,  is  a  religious  rite :  the  Hebrew  )e^ 
later,  Moses,  has  conveyed  his  laws,  to  the 
Jews  and  Mahomedans,  and  in  Turkey,  Egypt 
and  Persia,  public  baths  are  established  in  the 
principal  cities.  The  Bev.  W.  Robinson  men- 
tions (Robin4on*s  TraveU,  Vols  II*  p.  147.) 
that  at  one  place  he  found  the  baths,  an 
extensive  building,  with  a  front  fifty-niue  feet 
wide,     occupying  half  a  quadranfrle* 

The  mahomedans  have  two  kinds  of  abla- 
tion, or  lustration,  the  '*  G-hasal"  or  legal 
washings  for  all  classes,  after  any  kind  of 
bodily  undeanness  such  as  the  pollaiio 
nocturna,  menses,  coitus  or  child-birth,  for 
until  purified  it  is  unlawful  to  eat,  pray,  touch 
the  koran,  or  go  to  the  mosque.  If  tbe  legal 
Ghasal  be  not  needed  neverthelesa  before  prayer 
the  Wda&  or  washing  in  a  prescribed  manner 
of  the  face,  hands  and  feet  is  indupensable.  It 
occupies  two  or  three  minutes.  The  Wazu  is 
only  needed,  when  any  minor  cause  of  impa- 
rity as  in  performing  the  natural  functions  has 
occurred.  Where  water  is  not  to  be  bad,  the 
Teyaromum,  or  rubbing  the  face  legs  and 
hands  with  fine  dust  or  dry  sand  suffices. 

lu  Persia,  there  are  certain  periods  allotted 
for  the  women  to  go  to  the  bath.  Ousely  notioei 
this  (Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  801)  in  mentioning 
that  the  bath-horn,  in  Persian  Buq-i-Hamam  is 
sounded  to  announce  that  the  citv-baths  are 
heated  and  open  for  the  reception  of  women  ; 
this  bath  trumpet  being  sometimes  a  horn 
sometimes  a  conch  shell.  In  India  there  are 
no  such  baths,  either  for  Hindoos  or  maho- 
medans :  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in  Clnb- 
Houses  there  are  a  few  swimming  baths  for 
Europeans  but  tbe  bath  places  of  the  British 
in  India  are  private.  Hindoos  generally  resort  to 
a  river  side  or  tank,  and  mahomedans  like  the 
British,  bathe  in  their  own  enclosures. 

The  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  purified  them 
selves  by  bathing  in  the  morning  and  plunging 
into  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Nile. 

The  lustration  of  the  Jews  is  described  in 
Mark  vii,  2-5  where  he  mentions  that  when 
the  Pharisees  saw  some  of  the  ''  disciples  eat 
bread  with  defiled  (that  is  to  wj  with  unwash- 
ed hands)  they  found  fault ;  for  the  Pharisees 
and  all  the  Jews  except  they  wash  their  bands 
(oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders. 
And  when  they  come  from  the  market  except 
they  Wash,  they  eat  not;  and  many  other 
things  there  be,  wUeh  Uiey  have  reoeivad  tt 


BATUIKQ. 


BATTA. 


\Mt  ai  the  waihiDg  of  pots  and  pant,  brasen  '  seldom  be  used  in  the  higher  table  knds  of 
leuels  and  of  tables,"  And,  up  to  the  present  India,  even  by  the  strons^. — Sowieral's  Voyage^ 
konr,  the  hindn  ritnal  is  almost  identical.  Along    p,  161.  Hodg9on'$  Nagasaki^  p,  2bi,  JLayard^t 


tbe  banks  of  the  Ganjeea  at  every  large  place, 
erowds  of  men  and  women  are  to  be  seen  at 
oertain  hoars  of  the  day,  bathing  dose  together 
in  a  state   of  nudity. 

The  hinda  Sthnanam,  after  child  birth,  is  j 
performed  tbe  16th  day:  in  this  purificatory  ' 
lite  tbe  mahomedans  adhere  to  the  Hebrew 
fortj  days.  Amongst  the  hindos,  the  Sthna*  i 
Bim  is  the  religious  rite  of  puri6cation,  and 
onhntrily  performed  onoe  daily,  in  the  early 
Boniiog,  their  eveninfi:  ablution,  not  involving 
ike  head,  but  from  the  neck.  The  Abiiian- 
gaoa  Sthnanam,  is  that,  generally  twice  a  week, 
in  which  the  head  is  anointed  with  oil,  and 
eomaponds  to  the  anointing  of  the  Jewish  cere, 
■oaial,  and  to  the  Indian  mahnmedan's  Sar-Na. 
tkoa,  or  head-washing,  of  which  perhapa  the 
isidatory  head-washing  rite  of  certain  crafts- 
Bca  ID  Britain  ia  a  remnant  :  as,  poaaibly 
■•V,  similarly,  be  the  feet  washing,  as  a  mar- 
lia]^  ceremony.  In  Britain  tbe  brides'  feet 
are  washed,  and  in  the  south  of  India,  the 
engaged  son-io-law,  performs  the  ceremony 
|sial»kal-ka^u-virado,  Tarn)  of  washing 
kii  intended  father-in-law's  feet,  Mr.  Layard 
tells  us  that  amongst  the  Tiyari  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  the  girls  and  women  bathe  unrestrain- 
ed by  tbe  presence  of  men,  in  the  streams  or  at 
tbe  doors  of  their  houses,  the  men  neither  heed 
lor  interfere,  and  their  wives,  and  daughters 
lie  not  the  less  virtuous.  In  Japan,  there  are 
bitbing  houses,  in  which  at  Hakodadi  both 
aea  and  women  of  the  lower  ranks  assemble. 
Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  at 
ledo,  the  bathers  of  both  sexes  indiscriminately 
alUed  out  to  see  them  pass,  from  some  twenty 
of  their  common  cells,  in  all  the  natural  aim- 
plidty  of  our  first  parents  costume  before  their 
ttpsiaion.On  another  occasion  when  Mr.Alcock 
teat,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music  to  the 
OoTernor's  Yumun  all  the  bathers  of  both 
Mies  came  out,  unabashed  and  without  the 
■lightest  idea  or  reflection  that  they  were 
oiked,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  a  good  long 
K>M  on  the  novel  spectacle.  But,  latterly,  if 
^  European  attempts  to  draw  theeurtain  before 
^  bath  house,  he-  is  received  .  with  storms  of 
^*t^  and  told  very  plainly  to  go  about  his  busi- 
^  Tbe  fanetions  of  the  skin  cannot  be  pre- 
itofed  in  healthy  activity,  nor  the  changes  of 
^^  effeotnally  guarded  against  without  ihe 
Q^Qcat  use  of  the  bath.    The  warm,  tepid, 

W,  or  shower  bath,  as  a  means  of  preserving 
'^K  ought  to  be  of  as  common  use  as  a 
^ge  of  appareL  On  a  large  scale  baths  are 
^iOiiieall;  boated  by  steams  The  sickly,  the 
H^j  the  weak,  and  the  intemperate  should 
•rsid  thfiuaeof  the  aid  bath,  which  should 


Nineveh^  Vol,  L  RobiH$on*9  TravtU,  VoL  ii, 
p.  149.  Oudey'8  TravtU,  Vol.  L  jp.  :$01. 
See  Ablution  Anointing,  Demavend,  Hamam, 
Lustration,  Purification. 

BATHU,  also  Bathua,  Hind.  Chenopodium 
album,  much  grown  in  the  hills  of  the  W* 
Himalaya. 

BATIN.  See  Jakun. 

BATlNAHi  the  richest  province  of  Oman. 

BATIU.  Hind.  Quail. 

BATIS.  Hind.  Acouitum  heterophyllum. 
See  Atees. 

BATIS,  a  genus  of  the  Urticacem,  B.  frnti- 
cosa  is  a  shrub  of  Chittagoug. 

BATIS  SPINOSA,  Syn.  Roxb.  Vol.  iii.  p* 
76d.  Trophis  spinosa.    Willde. 

One  of  the  Urticaces,  a  creeping  plant,  a 
native  of  the  Moluccas  and  of  the  easteru  part 
of  Peninsular  India. 

BATKAH.  Hind,  of  Muiree  hills,  Celtis 
caocasica,  nettle  tree« 

B.\TLEE.  Guz.  Hind,  corruption  of  Eng* 
Bottles. 

BATN-BAD-BATN.  Arabo— Persic,  from 
generation  to  generation,  a  form  of  granting 
land. 

B ATNIR.   See  Batnere ;  Kabul,  p.  440. 

BATNULKAB,  a  tribe  of  weavers  in  the 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly  districts  who  speak  a 
slang  dialect — WiU. 

BATOCERA  RUBUS,  tbe  Cooroominga 
beetle,  penetrates  the  trunks  of  young  cocoanut 
trees  near  the  ground  and  deposits  its  egtts  in 
tbe  centre.  Its  grubs  when  hatched  eat  their 
way  upwards  through  the  centre;  of  the  tree  te 
the  top  and  kill  H.—Hartw  T.  IT. 

BATOOLA.    BiNG.     Cicer  arietinum. 

BATOO  POOTIE.   See  Pedir  Point. 

BA TOTf.  Hind,  diseased  pulse,  caused  by 
the  east  wind. 

BATRACHIA,  a  sub^class  of  the  class 
Reptilia,  including  all  the  frogs,  it  is  arranged 
by  naturalists  into  two  orders,  viz.  (I)  Batra^ 
chia  saiienta,  and  l2)  Batrachia  apoda.  The 
order  B.  saiienta  has  the  families,  Ranidm  and 
Discoglossidm,  Rhinodermatidse,  Bufonide  and 
PolypedatidsB  the  order,  Batrachia  has  but  one 
familv,  GosciliidsB.   See  Reptilia. 

BATRAGHOSTOMUS  MONILEGEE.  See 
Aves  ;  Birds  :  Orniihology. 

BATSALI.COORA.   Tel.  Portulaoa  qua* 

drifida* 

BATSHIGGAI,  Pashtu,  Cutler's  sand. 

BATTA.  Hind.  Difference  or  rate  of 
Exehange:  Extra  allowance* 

BATTA,  a  supposed  aboriginal  race  inhabit- 
ing  the  island  of  Sumatra,  are  not  unlike  the 
Malay  and  Binua  of  the  Malay  pexunsula  in 
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fcaturi ;  bat  lire  a  finer  mem  of  nen.  Thtf 
are  said  to  eat  iheir  aged  relatiyes,  a  oottom 
mentioued  by  Herodotus  at  prevaleot  among 
tlie  Ma8saget»  (Herod.  Clio  I.  o.  216),  aod 
speaking  of  the  eastern  countries  of  India 
(Thalia  III.  c.  99),  producing  gold,  aod  tribu* 
tary  to  the  Persians  under  Daiiu%  he  partienr 
larizes  the  Fadssi,  a  pastoral  people,  f  amongst 
whom  when  any  person  falls  aiok,  or  arriTes 
at  an  advanced  age,  his  friends  dispatch  him, 
and  eat  his  flesh  with  rejoicing.  Reanell,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  twenty  Satrapies  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  is  of  opinion,  that  Herodotus,  when 
he  thus  describes  the  east  of  ladia  and  customs 
of  the  Padsei,  must  ha?e  meant  a  tribe  who  in- 
habit the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  proper  and 
Sanscrit  name  of  which,  he  says  is  Padda : 
Ganga  being  the  appellative  only  :  so  that  the 
Padffii  may  answer  to  the.  Gtogaridm  Greek 
writers  with  whom  formerly  it  was  usual  for 
the  people  to  eat  their  parents  when  too  old 
for  work*  The  old  people  selected  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  quietly  suspended  them- 
selves by  their  hands,  while  their  children  and 
neighbonrs  forming  a  circle,  danced  round 
them  cr>ing  out '  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  then  it 
will  falL'  This  praetice  took  place  during  the 
season  of  limes,  when  salt  and  pepper  were 
plenty,  and  as  soon  as  the  victims  became 
fatigued,  and  could  hold  on  no  longer,  they 
fell  down,  when  ail  hands  cut  them  up  and 
made  a  hearty  meal  of  them." — M€moirSt  p. 
427.  NewholdHa  British  SMements,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  3701,  2,  3.    See  India,  p.  S18.  Jakun, 

BA.TTA,  a  river  near  Kyrada  in  Dehra  also 
near  Kullaisur  in  Umbulla. 

BATTAL.  Hind.  Euonymns  fimbriata  or 
S.  Hamiltonii :  in  Kaghiln,  it  is  Pyros  aucu* 
paria. 

BATTAM,  an  island  in  the  south  side  of 
the  straits  of  Singapoie. 

BATTANTA  ISLAND  separates  Bampier 
and  Pitt  Straits  from  each  other,  and  is  about 
45  miles  long*  Mabo,  ite  Southern  cape,  is  in 
Lat.  0?  56'  S ;  Long.  ISO^'  25'  E.-^Hars* 
hurgkk    See  Pitt  Strait. 

BATTEE  SAL.  Himd.  Dipterocarpns 
aialus. 

BATTIA,  a  hinda  aeot  who  worship  Vishnu 
and  bis  incatnations  as  Ballajl  at  Pander  pur 
and  Tripati.  They  have  a  great  reverence  for 
their  gurui  whom  they  style  maha  rag,  and 
place  at  his  disposal  Tan,  man  aiKi  dhan,  body, 
ttiiid  and  means,  and  renently  ia-  Bombay 
scandalous  immoralities  regarding  and  carelesa* 
ness  ot  their  Women  were  sliown«  They  are 
generally  merc^nti^    See  Aatlaji,  TirapatL 

BATTICALOA,  a  town  of  Qeyloa  in  Loag^ 
«1^  iy  B.  and  list.  6«  41*  N. 

BATTLES  OF  INDIA,  Aacienay,tiieSodha 
«li(t  Bakiof  i^pn^  an<*  tha^JhttiJIia  o(  Gu^rai 


disBouuted  in  the  pffssence  of  thia  e&emy  slit 
fought  on  foot  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Kadasiy^ 
the  Persian  General,  Takharjan,  dismounted  to 
fight  with  Zahir,  the  Arab  champion.  This 
was  a  oommoa  practiee  of  Sarope  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  emperor  Conrad's  cavabry  followed  itia 
the  second  crusade,  and  the  English  when  fight- 
ing at  North  Allerton  the  baItU  of  the  ataad- 
ard  ;  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  a  fcnight  of  Edward 
III.  introdttced  the  praotioe  into  Italy,  and  the 
English  foUowed  it  in  the  battle  of  Crsfvaat  and 
Verneuil.  The  chief  battiea  and  sieges  ia 
India  fram  which  British  snprema^  has  re> 
sultedyhave  been  won  atPlassey,by  Lord  Clive  ia 
1-757  sKaiosft  themahomedan  power  in  Bengal, 
Plassey  beings  the  name  gtveti  to  the  battle  field 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  covered  with 
the  pulaa  tree,  Butea  frondosa.  The  siege 
of  Seringapatam  in  1799  was  of  importance, 
also  the  battles  of  Asaaye  and  Argaum,  fought 
by  Sic  Arthur  Welleeley  in  Ia03  against  ths 
MahraUas.  In  1803  Allygurk  Laawarrie, 
both  won  by  Lord  Lake  and  Geneial 
Fraser  against  Sindiah's  bsttaliona  of  Mah^ 
rattas,  trained  by  Perron.  The  battle  of  Deeg 
in  1804  :  Mehidpore  in  1817  against  the  Mah- 
rattss  :  Ashti,  in  1818,  against  the  Mahmttas. 
In  1819  Assergur.  In  1824-5-6  against  the 
Burmese  and  in  1826  Bhurtpore  fell :  in  M^O- 
and  1842  against  the  Chinese  :  184S  against 
the  Amirs  of  Sindh  by  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
In  1 846  against  the  Sikhs  at  Sobraon  :  1848( 
Mttltan,  and  again  in  1849,  against  the  Sikhs 
at  Guserat.  In  1856  in  Persia*  In  1857  and 
8-9  in  northern  India,  at  Delhi  and  Lncknor 
against  the  native  soldiers  in  revolt  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  north  western  India  in  rebeliioa* 
The  war  progress  of  the  British  in  India,  haa 
been  by  dissimilar  military  taotica.  When  in  the 
field,  as  with  Lord  Clive  at  Plaasey,  with  Sir 
Arthur  Wellestey  at  Assaye,  with  Lord  Lake  at 
Laswaree,  Futtehghnr  and  Af^ulgnrh,  in  18IB 
at  Nagpore^  in  18S4-5-6  in  Burmah  with  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  in  China  184UB  nadeT 
Lord  Gough,  against  the  Sikhs^  at  GuzeraW 
under  that  Commander;  and  against  the 
Persians  in  1850  under  Sir  Jameo  Oatrao^ 
it  was  by  boldly  throwing  th&  stable  British 
troops,  however  few  in  nambera  and  ato 
long  marehes,  against  the  kse  coherent^ 
naiivB  levies,  however  numerous ;  aad  ia  ^ 
siege  operations  against  Seringapatam^  ^^St 
Gawilghur,  againet  Bhurtpore-  both  ia  I^ 
ami  1826,  by  persevering  determinatseto.  l^ 
Clyde's  operatiaas  of  1858-l869,however,  wefef 
marked  bf  the  wmy  mathodioai  tnovementjf^^ 
bodies,  aganet  tiM  revolted  soldiery  ^"^-'^^'^ 
lia«s  moes  ;--^by  the  measured^  ponderoiMi  h^ 
sbw.tittiBp  of  splendid  infantiy,  with  the  caw« 
ry  and  actilleiy  in  aid.  The  only  cavabry  m^ 
meat  of  noU^hit-oociirMd  wu  «Av  lh0  te^ 
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rfOMnapon  wtMi  ost^e  0ih  Deeonber  IMS, 
ir  Hope  Girnnt  with  the  99^1  Laneera,  aome 
Bttive  Gafalry  and  Uoraa  JLr^ler j  moved  85 
■iici  to  the  tt«o*r4fK>oa  fhaut  on  the  Gaagos, 
Hd  attael^ed  the  iyif^  rebda  defeating  them 
mifliptariagaU  thof  una  without,  on  hia  aide,  a 
angle  vataltar.  Sir  H.  Bow  had  defeated  the 
iTDj  of  Gwalior  bfifore  that  city  on  tha  80th 
ind  on  the  Slat  June  1A5£.  air  fiebert  Naplar 
with  the  1 4th  Light  Dragoona*  aome  native  oa« 
vby  an^  a  battery  of  artillery  not  AOO  in  all 
vent  in  their  purauit  and  GMne  op  with  the 
MOD  rebel  sepc^j  with  their  ^0  gnna  at  Jowra 
AHpoie  where  he  charged  kilo  the  thickeat  of  the 
mmj  and  joompleted  their  diapeiaioa.  But  of 
Ue  100,000  Nfitive  aoMiera  who  revolted  in 
Maj  and  June  1807,  thongh  Bifiny  died  from 
tinnc,  paobubly  aot  mon  than  40,000  from 
fmt  to  kat  were  killed  or  wounded.  In  tho 
mlt  of  18A7,  fiom  May  till  the  80th  6ep- 
taher  the  Britiah  aoidier  aided  by  the  lew  na- 
tiie  troops  who  remained  atanneh,  in  all  45,000 
British  and  60,000  native  had  to  struggle 
forthor  lives  a^iaat  130,000  aepoy  troops 
•ad  an  eqi|sl  nomber  #f  civil  rebels  overy  one 
of  whom  in  Ondh  and  Bohileundhad  beoo  bom 
a  aoldisr.  The  firat  aid  that  the  Btitish  got 
ma  the  Sikh  levica  sent  by  Sir  J.  Lawranee 
fan  Lahore.  La  all,  the  British  mi  native 
tiDopa  rose  to  nbout  150,000  bofiore  the  and  of 
1157.  and  befoieJnIy  1 858,  these  were  80,000 
British  soUieia  in  India.  Bnt  np  to  September 
18S7,  the  anyoller  nnmber  of  46,000  British 
and  60,000  natives  had  to  eoaabai  for  their 
baa  i^aittst  net  leaa  than  300,000  iMsbataets 
WfiOO  of  whom  had  been  ragnlarljr  taaiaed 
lolifisrs  or  partially  trained  pojiee.  Bo* 
kn  the  end  of  September  1867  Pelhi  bad  fallee 
ad  the  part  rdief  of  Lvudcnow  btfova  ite  re* 
edpt  from  Bnghand  of  other  aid  than  e  wing 
»f  the  6th  Vuailiera  and  the  90th  L.  L 

The  seal  relief  of  Luaknow  took  f^laoe  on 
fte  eth  I>eeemher  1857.  AiUr  Lord  Clave's  ar* 
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1656 

45,104 
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According  to  Col.  Norman 
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of  the«e  5,000  in  Persia. 
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According  to  Gen!.  Bal- 
four of  these  4,000  in 

18«8 

«4.000 

Abyssinia. 

• 

m1»  Lacknow  remained  to  be  baaieiped,  Mkd 
eaptored,  Cawnpore  to  ba  roleaaed  from  the 
fivslior  eontie^eot,  and  Ondh  and  Kohikond 
daaitd  fioan  the  acnedrebnllMm,  .and  nader  Sav 
Hfi^  lose.  Central  India  -rtws  reatoved  to 
BriM  sufffemaoy.  Towaida  Sieptembep  1867, 
iad  from  that  time  onwaida  (end  amongst  the 
irit  of  theae  o«ne  Lord  Clyde)  Bntiah  troepa 
ttiaa  fai,  at  iirat  hi  email  bodiea  and  then  in 
biga  uniil  the  entire  re'ioforoement  of  60;09i9 
fen  had  amvad  from  Britain  to  ie«eataUiah  in 
^esst  Britatn'a  snpnemaey.  Ae  a  matter  of 
tafliy  it aaay  be  weU  to  raoord  here  the  atnngth 
<)f  firi&iah  aoldiera  in  Indie  in  the  ffiara  of  and 
^Madialely  pieaeding  and  aneeecdiDg  the 
^^^   to  aheer  how  greatly  thair  mmaban 


Throughout  India,  genendly,  the  object  of  thoaa 
with  whom  the  British  from  their  6rst  entry  on 
the  arena  had  come  in  contact,  the  mahomedans, 
Mahrattas,  fiikhs,  Sindiaas  Mid  Afghana,  hed 
been  personal,  either  to  gain  new  lands  or  to  hold 
sneh  as  were  in  their  possescdon,  and  ianfmased 
by  the  habita  and  cnsfconaa  of  ago*-^they  have 
mostly  been  ready  to  yield  or  letreai  when 
pj^eased,  with  the  belief  that  they  eould  negain 
or  return  when  opportenity  recurred  ;  Cor  except 
the  Bind  Amirs,  not  one  of  all  the  rulieg 
powers  in  India  end  ita  borders  with  whoes 
the  British  came  in  contact,  had  posaessad 
authority  in  the  eountry  longer  than  the 
British  ihemeelvea* 

The  battles  fought  by  the  British  in  the 
18th  century  were  chiefly  for  existence  and  a 
axandin^  ground, and  the  names  of  the  great  Lord 
Cilve,  Colonel  LswT«ncc,  8ir  Barry  Close,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  General  Harris,  were  conspt- 
cnous  amongst  ptiiers   of  tbeir  countrymen. 

Calcutta  was  t&ken  on  the  2nd  Jan.  1757 
and  Fort  William  An  the  6th  Feb.  1 767. 

The  battle  of  Plaasey  was  fought  and 
won  in  1757,  by  Lord  Olive  against  the 
mahomcdan  power  in  Bengal,  which  gave  the 
Briiiab  anpaemacy  there.  It  was  fought  on  e 
plain  covered  with  the  Fulas  (Butea  frondoa^e^ 
hence  the  hiatorical  name  of  the  battle  plain« 
The  CajrnetlQ  came  into  the  English  posae^aicMi, 
partly  by  gift,  partly  by  trepttiea,  and  in  part 
as  tlua  result  of  battlea  fought  in  the  I8th 
century  against  both  mahomedan  and  hindn 
^vereigna^  Amongst  these  may  be  enumerat- 
ed, ShQlipgW,  taken  27th  Sept.  1781^  Nega- 
patam  suraendejied  IStb  Nov,  1781*  ibatile  ol 
Cttddalore  of  ISth  June  1 7a3. 

The  taking  of  Bangaloin  fsom  Tipoo  Bnllan, 

on  the  Slat  March  17^1,  gave  a  patidanent 

ipftaition  tnlCysott,  hmt  it  waa  eight  yeaira  ietei; 

erhen  fiaiiagBfietam  %raa  eteaooedf  oe  the  4ih 

I  U9f  17:M  thai  the  oonBtiy  omw  wain  Svtitk 
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oontrol,  bj  the  replacemeut  of  the  hindu  des- 
cendant of  formerrulers  on  the  throne. 

The  campaign  of  1803^  commenced  on  the 
7th  Auofiist.  It  was  directed  ascainst  Sind- 
iah  and  Perron  and  the  Bhonslah  rajah  of. 
Berar :  these  two  Mahratta  powers  had  1% 
regular  battalions  officered  by  Erenchmen,  and 
300,000  troops  untrained,  but  from  the 
sources  whence  they  were  drawn,  such  took  even 
a  higher  social  standing  than  their  soldiers  of 
the  line.  Bcifore  the  end  of  December  there 
were  gained  by  the  British  four  battles, 
amongst  which  were  Assay e  and  Argaum  and 
Laswarie, — the  British  completed  eight  sieges 
and  storms,  and  effected  the  almost  total  dis- 
tructiou  of  the  72  trained  battalions,  the  die* 
persion  of  the  rest  of  their*  armies,  the  cap- 
ture of  738  pieces  of  cannon,  the  British 
force  beins:  about  55,000  regular  troops, 
amonirst  which  were  10,000  British  soldiers. 
To  effect  these  results  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
been  moving  northwards,  taking  Ahmednug- 
gar  the  key  of  the  Dekbun  ;  taking  Gawili^hur 
in  the  Vindhya,  also  Asseeri^hur  ;  and  Lord 
Lake  moved  southwards  fighting  the  battle  of 
Laswari.  In  those  y(*ars,  also,  Jeswant  Rao 
Holkar,  when  he  opposed  the  Britisli  in  1803, 
had  100,000  regular  troops,  amongst  whom 
were  600,000  liicht  horse,  and  130  guns  with 
the  fortress  of  Ohandore  and  Galingurh.  From 
the  tactics  adopted,  this  moveable  force  baffled 
the  British  commanders  and  all  the  military  po- 
wer of  India  from  April  1804  till  the  15th  Fe- 
bruary 1805.  On  the  2nd  April  1805,  Jeswant 
Bao  Holkar,  was  again  defeated  by  Lord  Lake 
who  marched  all  night  and  at  daybreak  entered 
Holkar*8  camp,  which  he  completely  broke  up 
In  this,  in  going  and  coming.  Lake  marched  fifty 
miles.  Lord  Lake  subsequently  in  December 
1605  marched  in  his  pursuit  405  miles  in  43 
dnys  from  Secundra  to  the  Beas  river  at  the 
Bajs^hat.  In  Jeswant  Bao  Holkar's  final  over- 
throw, Lord  Lake  marched  350  miles  in  a  fort- 
night to  reach  Delhi  which  Sir  D.  Ouchterlony 
was  defending  against  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar. 
But  on  Holkar's  abandonment  of  Delhi  on  the 
14th  and  15th  October  180^  Lord  Lnke  follow- 
ed him,  and  at  length  with  a  small  body  of 
8,000  British  horse  and  artillery  amongst  which 
were  the  8th  and  27th  dragoons,  made  a  forced 
march  of  about  48  miles,  defeated  the  forces 
of  ^Holkar,  about  60,000,  near  Furruckabad, 
followed  10  miles  in  pursuit  and  returned  to 
oamp,  making  a  journey  of  about  70  miles 
in  24  hours,  with  a  loss  of  22  dragoons 
killed,  and  20  Europeans  and  natives  wounded. 

Amir  Khan,  the  Rohilla  chieftain  of  Kohil- 
eund  forsook  the  Bhurtpore  Bajah,  but  was 
followed  by  General  Smith  whom  Lord 
Lake  sent  in  pursuit.    After  a  march  of  700 


taken  and  defeated  at  Afeaighar  at  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas  on  the  2nd  March  1804  and 
Amir  Khan  was  conveyed  across  the  Ganges  and 
Jumnah  in  March,  but  he  rejoined  Holkar's 
camp  unHer  Bhurtpore*  At  Laswari,  in  Cent- 
ral India,  in  1803,  Lord  Lake  and  General 
Fraser  fought  and  won  a  battle  against  the 
battalions  of  Scindia  and  Perron. 

Delhi,   battle    of 11th  Sept.  1803 

Agra,  city  of,  taken I7th      „     180S 

Agra,  taken 19th       „     18<i3 

Allyghur,  assault  of  the  for- 
tress of 4th    Sept.  180$ 

The  Jato  of  Bhurtpore  were  inclined  to  side 
with  Jeswant  Rao  Uolkar,  and  that  fortress 
was  invested  by  Lord  Lake  in  1805,  and  after 
several  determined  assaults  made  without  cap- 
turing the  place,  the  Rajah  sued  for  terms.  In 
1825,  however,  during  the  Burmese  war,  puffed 
up  by  the  belief  that  their  mud  fort  was  im- 
pregnable, they  again  drew  down  the  anger  of 
the  Indian  Government,  and  the  fort  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  January  1826. 
Bhurtpore,  is  on  the  bord^^rs  of-  the  desert  of 
Rajpntanah.  When  besieged  by  I^prd  Lake 
in  1805,  with  10,000  regular  soldiers  and 
four  determined  asssults  were  made  on-  Jannarj 
9th  and  22nd  and  February  20th  and  Slst  but  in 
each  instance  repulsed,  though  at  xhe  close,  the 
besieged  on  the  iOth  April  1805  yielded  to 
terms.  In  those  four  fruitleas  attacks,  the 
British  loss  was  8203  killed  and  wounded,  of 
whom  103  were  officers.  In  1826,  it  was  agaia 
besieged  and  successfully  stormed  by  Lord 
Combermere.  The  walls  were  built  of  unbaked 
brick  or  clay.  Agra  city  was  taken  on  the  1 7tb, 
and  the  fortress  on  the  19th  October  1803. 
Sir  David  Onchterlony,  a  general  of- 
ficer of  the  Bengal  Army,  for  8  days  defend- 
ed  Delhi  against  the  Mahratta  Jeswant  Bao 
Holkar,  repulsing  repeated  assaults  thoagh 
with  open  breaches,  till  on  the  night  of  the 
1 5th  October  18o4  on  the  approach  of  Lord 
Lake,  Holkar  withdrew.  From  that  time  the 
moghol  Emperor  of  Delhi  became  a  stipen* 
diary  of  the  British.  The  Nepaul  war  ended 
on  the  12th  March  1816.  It  was  suceessfally 
conducted  by  Sir  David  Ouchterlony,  but  there 
fell  General  Gillespie  who  had  relieved  Tellors 
when  it  was  seized  by  rebels  in  1808,  and 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Java  in 
August  and  September  l&U.  Several  tracts 
in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Himalay»» 
were  then  ceded  to  the  Indian  Government. 

The  territories  on  the  north-west  part  of 
peninsular  India,  have  been  chiefly  acqoind 
from  the  Mahratta  sovereigns,  as  the  results  of 
war  and  rictories  gained  and  fortresses  taken. 
Bombay  island,  pame  by  gift  from  Portugal,  as 
part  of  the  dower  of  king  Charles  the  Seoopd't 


Biles  in  48  days.  Amir  Khans  army  waa  over-  I  bride.    The  principal  battles  were  in  the  begin- 
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inir  of  llie  19th  century,  and  ia  1817,1818,  and 
1819,  fougbt  by  General  Wellesley,  Sir  Thomas 
Hulop  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  Of  these  Ahmed- 
noggor,  surrender  of  city    11th  Aue.   1803- 

Aasaye,   battle  of 23rd  Se-pt.  1803 

Berbampore    surrendered 16th  Oct.  1803 

Ahmednaggur  city  was  taken  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  on  the  11th  AuKUSt  1803,  and 
immediately  afierwards  he  received  the  surrender 
of  the  fortress,  long  regarded  as  the  key  of  the 
BekhsD. 

PooDsb,  city  of,  taken 19th  Nov.   1817 

SeeUbuldee,  battle  of,  2dth  h  27th  Nov.   1817 

Nagpore  Uken ...Seth  Nov.  1817 

Do     re-token 80th  Dec.  1817 

Jobbnlpore,   battle  of 19th   Dec.  1817 

Makidpore,   battle   of 21st  Dec.  1817 

Gorygaum,  battle  of 1st     Jan.    1818 

Copsuldroog,  storm  of ...  14th  May   1819 

Chsndah,  siege  and  storm  of. ..20th   May  1818 

Amoloair,  sarrender  of SOth  Nov.  1 8 1 S 

Aiierghar,  siege  of ...30th  Mar.   1819 

Do.  sttrrendered  uncondi- 
tionally  9th   Apr.    1819 

Sind  fell  to  the  Indian  Qovemment^  from  the 
Bihomedan  Talpor  dynasty,  after  the  battles 
of  Meeanee,  on  the  17th  February  1843  and  of 
Hjdrabad,  on  the  24th  March  1848,  both 
foagkt  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  this  gave 
the  oottise  of  the  Indus,  up  to  Multan.  The 
pQDJab  was  twice  engaged  in  war,  with  the 
Indian  Government,  in  1845  and  again  in  1849, 
titer  which  the  entire  8ikh  dominions  were 
iooorporated  with  those  of  British  India  and 
ft  rapid  increase  of  its  resources  followed. 

Hoodkee,  battle  of 18th  Dec.  1846 

Feroxeshah,  battle  of...2lst  &  22nd  Dec.  1845 

Aliwsl,  battle  of 28th  Jan.  1846 

Lfthere,  annexation  to  the  Bri* 

tiih    GovemmeDt  of 16th  Deo.  1845 

Do.  ooenpied  by  the  British  ..22nd Feb.  1846 

Do.  Treaty  of -...9th  Mar.  1846 

Sohraoii,  battle  of 10th  Feb.  1846 

Multoo,  city  of,  taken  by  storm  ..2d  Jan,  1849 

Do.    unconditional:  surrender 

of  MooAraj  and  Ganison  of...22d  Jan.  1849 

Cliillianwalla,  battle  of .^... 13th  Jan.  1849 

Gooterat,  battle  of .„.^  ...2lstF6b.  1849 

Politioal  difficulties  with  the  Baruk^Zye 
^>  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  induced  the  Indian 
Governmeat  at  the  dose  of  1888  to  re- 
wife  on  displacing  him  and  replacing  the 
loosed  king  Shah  Shujah  ul  Mulk.  This 
*tt  done,  sfter  a  series  of  successes  and  severe 
v^VMs,  in  one  of  which  the  entire  army  was 
iltitroyed  by  climate  and  the  sword,  and  was  the 
Ri^test  disaster  that  ever  befel  the  army  of 
India.  The  chief  battles  fought  were 
Ghmnee,  capture  of 28d  July  1839 

Do.    re-capture  of...........    6th  Sept.  1842 

^W  Uken 7th  Aug.  1839 

"0,    re^Kscupation  of 1 6th  Sept.  1842 


Khelat,  storm  and  capture  of.  13lh  Nor.  1839 
Jellalabad,  battle  of 7th  Apr.  1842 

The  only  territory  now  held  by  the  British 
west  of  the  Indus,  is  the  peninsula  of  Aden 
taken  on  the  19th  January  1889. 

The  possessions  east  of  the  Gsnges,  have 
fallen  to  the  British  arms  from  two  powers. 
The  first  to  «>ngage  in  hostile  operations  weretbe 
Burmese,  from  whom,  after  a  series  of  ope- 
rations in  1824,  5  and  6,  territories  in  Assam, 
in  Arrakan  and  in  Tenasserim  were  gained. 
But  war  again  recurred  in  1852  and  further 
territories  were  annexed  at  the  month  of  the 
IraWaddy,  so  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  Singapore,  the  entire  sea*board  ber^ame  Bri* 
tish  territory  :   the  principal  occurrences  were 

Ist  War. 

Rangoon  taken 11th  May  1824 

Cheduba,  taken  from   the  Bur- 
mese  27ih  May  1824 

Tavoy  taken 15th  September  1824 

Mergui  taken 15th  September  1824 

Martaban  taken SOth  October  1824 

Kemmendine  taken •  ...9th  December  1824 

Bunj^apore   taken   from  the 

Burmese.. 21st  February  1825 

Arraoan,   capture  of 19th    March  1825 

Donabew  taken.. 2ad  April  1825 

Prome,  Burmese  defeated  near  ...1st  Oct.  1825 
Melloon,  Burmese  defeated  at :  19th  Jany*  1826 
Burm'an  Empire  peaoe  with...iyth  Feby.  1826 

2nd  War. 

Bangroon  taken 5th  April  1852 

Martaban .5th  April  1851 

Bassein 19th  May  1852 

Pegu,  capture  of .% 3rd  June  1852 

Prome 9th  September  1852 

With  China  there  have  been  two  wars,  in 
1841  and  again  in  1859  to  1860-1  from  which 
several  small  portions  were  ceded  to  the  British. 
In  the  earlier  war  the  chief  battles  were  as  under* 
Ghusan,  capture  of.. ....Sth  July  1840 

Do    recapture  of.. •..1st  October  1 84 1 

Chuenkee,  taking  of 7th   January  l8il 

Bogue  Forts,  taking  of  ...  26  th  February  1841 
Canton  captured  and  ransomed,  25th  May  1841 

Amoy,  capture  of 26th  August  1841 

Ghinhae,  capture  of 10th  October  1841 

Ningpo  taken ISth  October  1841 

Chiog-keang-foo,  battle  of 2l8t  July  1842 

Chapoo,  capture  of 18th  May  1842 

Ceylon,  long  a  Portuguese  and  Dutch  terri. 
tory  was  taken  by  the  British  at  dififerent  times, 
via. 

Colombo  taken 16th  February  1796 

Kandy  taken 18th   February  1815 

Kandian  Country,  British 

entered  the 11th  January  181  ( 

The  central  parts  of  Peninsular  India  .  have 
several  times  needed  coercion.  At  Kittoor,  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  23rd  October   1824^ 
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and  .t}io  fort  was  be&ieg^d  apd  ^]i:en  on  tbe 
5th  December  of  that  >ear.  Badamf^  foft  w^a 
^ken  by  storm  on  the  18ih  Febrnary  1818 
and  wfi9  ag^n  captured  on  the  10th  Jume  184i, 
and  as  a  cqntini^ation  of  th^  saipe  eyeptt, 
Punalla  and  Powanghux  were  captured  oi)  the 
lat  December  1844. 

Kurnool,  held  by  a  feudatory  Fatban  chi/ef 
lying  between  the  Ceded  Districts  and  the 
Hyderabad  territory  was  surrendered  to  the 
^ast  India  Company  on  15th  December  1815, 
but  on  the  18th  October  1889,  was  again 
taken  possession  of,  an4  on  the  aame  day,  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Zorapore  a  few  miles  oif, 
the  nabob  of  Kurnool  captured  and  the  ter- 
ritpry  anneiced. 

In  18  34  cruelties  carried  on  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  by  the  rajah,  brought  on  him  the 
band  of  the  Indian  Go?emment,  and  after  a 
series  of  operations,  Coorg  was  captured  after 
a  battle  op  the  8th  April  1884. 

In  the  interval  of  one  hundred  years  here 
reviewed  the  British  troops,  under  the  E.  t. 
Company's  administration  were  composed  both 
of  European  and  Native  soldiery^  armed  ac- 
cording to  the  European  mode  as  Artillery, 
Cavalry  and  Infantry,  and  similarly  disciplined 
but  aided  by  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  with  a 
(ess  perfect  or  less  extensive  organization,  and 
termed  Irregular.  In  the  early  wars  these  were 
few  or  no  European  sol(iiery,  and.  but 
small  bodies  of  native  troops,  bnt  these 
gradually  increased  with  expansion  of  territory 
§nd  niore  concentrated  opposition  and  the 
European  and  Kative  I'orces  in  Indm  were  v^ 
the  years 

Enropeani. 

85,604 
46,796 
41,582 
106,290 
71,880 

In  1867,  there  were   6,944  European   and 

S963  Native  Artillery:  3,136  European  and 
^  0,473  Native  Cavalry.  In  that  year  the  re- 
^cU  of  the  native  army  occurred  and  the  policy 
qince  then  has  been  to  augment  the  Europead 
i^rmy,  remove  all  natives  from  the  scientific 
cjorps  and  reduce  their  numbers^  The  compo- 
sition of  the  Indian  armj  in  1867  and  1866 
was  as  under. 

Europeans, 
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1839-40 

43—  8 

1866^  7 

fr—  9 

1864—  6 


Natives* 

19^,889 
280,947 
232,924 
196,248 
118,315 


• 

^944 
13,672 

8,186 
6^274 

• 

88,264 

48,946 

■ 

tq 

••• 
1,406 

••* 

488 

•8  8^- 
111 

1,145 

Total. 

1^57 
1865 

48,884 
78,330 

Nojtivea. 

Year. 

Artil- 
lery. 

Caval. 
^• 

80,478 

14,674 

Infan- 
try, 

185047 
99,858 

8ia£F 

it 

§* 

••• 

2828 

Total 

1857 
1865 

8968 
)465 

••• 

« 

994,488 
118,31f^ 

In  their  opponents,  the  British   forces  hav^ 
had  to  encounter  clouds  of   horse,  as  in  the 
Mahratta  camps  ;   brave  foot  soldiers  as  in  the 
A  Afghan  'and    Sindinn    and   8ikh,  and  native 
armies  trained   by  European  officers,  Italians, 
t^rench,  and   Germans.     But  those  with  the 
native  rulers  have  appeared  in  the  field  with 
every  we»pon  and  armour  of  defence  mentioned 
in  history,  swords  and  spears,  shields,  bows  and 
arrows,    and    up    to    1867,    in   Hyderabad, 
soldiery  with  bows  and  arrows  were  still  to  be 
seen  passing  in   review    in  the  war  pigeant 
of    the    Nizams    Langar  even  till  this  day, 
the  Battas  of  Sumatra,   wear  the  kallasan,  a 
slightly    curved    sword,  and    the  jono;   also 
knives  called  tombek  lada,  and  terjing,  for  dronis 
the  Battas  nse  gongs,  and  in   action  set  op  a 
kind   of   war-whoop.     The   Bugis  tribes  in- 
habiting Celebes,  are  celebrated  for  the  temper 
they  give  to  steel,  and  for  their  arms  in  general; 
in  addition  to    those  of  the  Malays  on  the 
Peninsula,  they  use  defensively  the  baju  raati 
(chain  jacket),  and  both  a  long  and   round  sort 
of  shield.     They  swear  by  their  krises,  for 
which  they  have  a  great  veneration,  and  on 
going  into  battle,  drink  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  dipped,  uttering  tmpreeations  ou  the 
foe.  The  inhabitants  of  Pulo  Nias,  an  island  off 
the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  wf  ar  ftv  armour  a 
baju  made  of  thick  leather,  and  a  cap  to  match, 
covered  with  the  ijo,  a  vegetable  substanoe  re- 
sembling black  horse  hnir.    The  Lampongs, 
who  inhabit  the  eaatem  and  aouthem  extremity 
of  Bnmatra,  go  into  combat  with  a  long  lanee 
borne  by  three  warriors  ;  the  foremost  of  these 
lance-beiarers,   proteeta  himself  vtith  a  large 
shield.  '  • 

The  Malay  pirate  pvahus  are  stockaded  and 
armed  with  heavy  guns ;  generally  the  mariam 
and  lelak,  to  which  last  the  Malays  are 
very  partial  ;  matchlocks,  long  spears,  pointed 
nibong  stakes  burned  at  the  end,  and  otheis 
cut  short  for  throwing  when  at  close  quarters, 
and  large  stonea.  The  signal  for  attack  is  the 
sound  of  a  sort  of  gong,  called  Tawa  tawa. — 
Nmjohoi<r9  British  SeUUmmts,  Fcl.  w.  pp.  312, 
214. 

BATTLE  AXB  OF  THOR,  is  the  tross. 
Patt^  is  the  swastika  of  the  Buddhi^ls,  and 
the  monogram  of  Vishnu  and  Siva-  thor'^symM 
of  governance  vas  the  last  letter  of  the  Saisa- 
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ritan  alphabet,  the  tau  at  tao  in  its  dedistated 
form.  It  is  the  ttliifrk  wWi^txthe  prophet  (Ezek. 
ii.  4)  van  ordeied  to  |^ce  da  the  foreheads 
of  the  faithfa)  ia  Jadab,  and  Indianr  women  still 
plaee  oa  their  stoMs  of  gniSn.  It  is  j^oed  on 
tbe  jan  of  the  water  from  the  Ganf  es  and 
Ifidtts,  and  in  the  fiouth  of  India  atf  the  erablenr 
of  diseBBbwfied'  Jain  sahite*  It  is  the  mystical 
Tao  Sse,  of  the  bwldhifts,  ia  the  ebief  ornament 
oa  the  sceptre  of  the  Bon-pa  deities  of  Thibet« 
lad  is  expressed  on  the  Artee-  or  musical  beU 
bone  by  Bal-govind. 

battles;  The'  Military  Oasette  of 
Fieana  makes  the  following  comparisons  of 
the  forees  engaged  iu  the  battle  of  Solferino 
and  in  former  great  battles  :—'' At  Solferino 
then  were  more  than  800,000  soldiers  in 
tbe  field,  and  the  losses  most  have  amount- 
edto  af  least  from  36,000  to  37,000.  At 
tbe  battle  of  Leipsio,  which  lasted  for  three 
days,  the  830,000  allies  had  againat  them 
2tO,000  French,  the  latter  lost  30,000  prison- 
en  and  45,000  killed  and  wonnded,  and  the 
former  48,000  killed  and'  wounded.  After 
Uipsie,  the  most  aanguinary  baitle  was  that  of 
Koscow,  on  the  7th  of  September  1812.  The 
Bussians  had  130,000  men  and  600  pieces  of 
ciDDon,  the  French  134,000  men  and  587 
euDon  ;  the  former  lost  58,000  and  the  latter 
50j000 ;  the  losses'  were  therefore  40^  per 
I  cent.  At  Bautzen,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1813, 
I  tberewere  110,000  Bussians  and  Prussians 
!  opposed  to  150,000  French  ;  the  latter  lost 
^,000  men  and  the  allies  15,000  and  not  a 
nngle  cannon.  At  Wagram,  on  the  5th  and 
ethof  July  1809,  the  Anatrians  had  137.000 
neB  and  Napoleon  170,000  ;  t&e  Ausirians  lost 
90,000,  and  the  enemy  22;000.  At  Ealing,  there 
ven  75,000  against  85,000;  the  Austrianshad 
30>e00  kOled  imd  wounded,  the  enemy  18,000 
lolled,  but  the  etiemy  left  3,000  prisoners,  and 
was  obliged  to  sijrid  30,000  to  Vienna  to  have 
tlieir  wotind^  attended  to,  so  that  otit  of  the 
U0,000  men  er/gaged,  about  one-half  were  put 
^  d^  combat.  At  Austerlitc  there  were 
T0,000  Srenefa^  sis  mafny  Russians,  and  13;000 
Aaitriatls;  the  lossesT'  were  21,000  Biissiatos 
with  160  pieces  of  oanndn,  5;600  Austrians, 
and  10,000  Ff«iicli.  At  J^a  there  were 
142,000  French  a^^st  150,000  Piussians. 
At  WaMoo  there  were  170,iK)0men,  of  whom 
70,000  veie  French,  who  lost  25,000  men 
«id  250  cannon,  whilst  the  allieb  lost  31,000 
aea.  On  an  average,  the  losses  in  all  these 
l^tUes  amounted  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
^ibt  in  the  battltf  of  Solferiaa  they  did  not 
«oeed  15  per  cent."— FaweZocfc'^  TAreef  Main 
0««*^RW.  MoiUHia  FingrM  i»i.  JaiHi,  1865*6. 
BATTLES  of  the  Satlej.  See  Stotistics  of 
BatUes. 

BAtlt,  one  of  the  Nicol)ar  Islands. 
BATO,  AUoDUNiy.  AbaIJ.  Orotoxi  seed. 


BAUORI. 

BATU  BAftA,  a  river'  of  Sumatra.  See 
Acheen 

BATU  PAHAT,  a  river  of 'Johore. 

BAUBIBOUSSA,  a  i^ild  hog  of  the  Archi- 
pelago.     See  8u8. 

BAUDDHO-VAISHNAVA.  See  Steven- 
son. 

BATJ-DWBN".   See  Silver. 

BANG,  a  nuddy  near  Moondepoor  in  Nag- 
poor. 

BAVGLAN  ia  the  western  talooka  of  Kan- 
desh.  Stretching  north  in  Bau'glan  are  ^  series 
of  valleys  separaited  by  small  chains  of  hills. 
These  hills  form,  as  in  tbe  Poona  Mawuls*, 
ground  naturally  formed  for  forest  reserves.-— 
Gibson's  Bombay  Forest  ReporU  qf  1867-60, 
p.  38.     See  Bheel. 

BATTGREECOTAH,  Long.  75**  48'  E.  and 
Lat.  16®  14^  N. 

BAITGHI,  one  of  the  predatory  tribes  of 
Central  Indii(.     Several  of  these  in  the  18th 
century  were  for  many  yeara  the  worst  enemies 
to  the   prosperity  of   this  country — they  were 
the  Moghi,  Baugri,  Bheel,   Sondi,   and  Bhee- 
lalah.      Tue  two   principal   were  the   Baugri 
and  Moghi,  they  came  to  Central  ^India  origi- 
nally from  the  western  parts  of  India,  chiefly 
from  the  neit^hbourhood  of  Chittore.     The  Mo- 
ghi hardly  passed   the  Chumbul,  but  the  Bau- 
gri settled  in  the  Eastern   parts  of    Malwa  in 
considerable  numbers :  and  about  the  beginning 
of  the  19ih  century  the  Solunkee  Rajpoots  intro- 
duced no  less  than   four  hundred  of  them  to 
garrison  the  small  fort  of  Sattanbaree  in  Beraiah 
in  which  district  and  others  in  its  vicinity  there, 
had  been  for  a  long  period   many   settlers  of 
this  tribe.     The  Baugri  are  a  very    brave  race 
of  men,  and  though  they  till  the   soil  and  pur- 
sue occupations  of  industry  from  necessity,  their 
favourite  pursuits  were  thieving  and  plundering. 
In  these  arts  they  were  at  once   expert  and 
bold.     They     were    also   mercenary   soldiers^ 
ready  to  serve  any  one,  and  to  engage  in  any' 
cause  for  prey.     The  Baugri  were  foot  soldiers^ 
their  Jemadars  or  leaders,  whom  they  obeyed 
implicitly  were  usually  mounted,  whenever  they' 
settle,  they  remain  in   colonies   and  even  when 
three  or  four  families  fix  in  a  small  village,  they' 
live  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants.     This ' 
tribe,  though  scattered,  preserved  a  oonespoiid- 
ence,  which  made  them   formidable  enemies  to 
the  internal  peace  of  any  country,  in  which  they 
were  numerous.    There  were  not  more  than] 
twelve  hundred  in  the  countries  of  Bagur  and^ 
Kantul,   and  their  immediate  vicinity.    The' 
Meenah  and  Gk>ojur  of    Hindustan  who  have"^ 
settled  in  Central  India  (though  the  greater 
proportion  of  them  are  cultivators)  have  not' 
forgotten  the   habits   of  their   ancestors ;  and 
many  of  these  classes  have  distinguished  them'*^ 
selves  asj  ekpeit  and  successful    thieves  and^ 
Jobbers*    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Gon<S 
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wbo  inhabit  its  toutliern  frontier. — Malcolm*^ 
Central  India,  VoL  ILp.  185. 

BAUHINIA,    a    genus    of  plants   of   the 
natural  order  Fabacseae,  the  generic  name  was 
given  to  it  from   the  twin  form  of  the  leaf,  in 
honour  of  the    twin-brothers   Bauhin.      The 
number  of  species  is  considerable,  and  Voi{?t 
enumerates   25   as  occurring  in   India  or    as 
having  been  grown  in  the  Calcutta  gardens, 
some   of  the   species   are  cultivated  as  orna- 
mental flowering  plants,  some  are  shrubs,  and 
some  are  trees  which  yield  useful  woods,  as- 
tringent gums,     fibrous   barks.      The  leaves 
of  various   Bauhinias  are  used  in  Brazil  under 
the  names  of  Unha  de  Boy,  or  Ox-Hoof,  as 
demulcent     remedies. — B.     Aurantiaca      and 
Richardiana  of  Madagascar  ;  bideutata  of  Pen- 
ang;  brachycarpa  of  Taong-Dong;  polycarpa 
of  the  Attaran  river,    and  speciosa  need  little 
notice,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  B.  porrecta 
of  Jamaica    and   B.    microphylla,   a   tree  of 
America.     Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  Punkabaree  in  the  outer  Hima- 
laya the  prevalent  timber  is  gigantic  and  scHled 
by  climbing   Leguminosae,  as   Bauhinias  and 
Bobinias  which  sometimes  sheaih  the  trunks  or 
span  the  forest  with  huj?e  cables  joining  tree 
to  tree.      In   the    Tenasserim   Provinces,     a 
scandent  species  of  bauhinia  creeps  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees.     It  has  very  large 
leaves,   and   its  flowers   have  the  fragrance  of 
mignoneite.     It  approaches  Vahl's  bauhinia  in 
size  and  habit,  but  its  petals  are  red  and  yellow 
while  in  that  they  are  said  to  be  while.     Ii  is 
probably  one  of  the  species  named  by  Wallich. 
Loudon  calls     bauhinia,   mountain  ebony  and 
the   wood,  thouj{h  not   much  like   ebony,  is 
quite  hard  and  might  be  applied  to  many  use- 
ful purposes.     To  the  five  species  which  are 
enumerated     among  the    Burmese    flowering 
plants,  may  be  added  a  small  timber  tree  bear- 
ing a  sour  leaf,   aiid  a  pod   containing  sweet 
pulp,  like  the  honey  locust  of  America.    Bauhi- 
nia esculenta  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  mi^ht 
be  introduced    into  India,   its  yam  like  roots 
being  eaten  there.  The  flower  buds  of  the  Bau- 
hinia  variegata,  kachnar,  are    enten,   indeed, 
though   not  generally   known,   the  flowers  of 
almost  all  the  Bauhinias  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  India.     The  seeds  taken  from  the  huge  pods 
of  B.  racemosa  are  ealen  in  the  hills  of  the  N. 
W.  Himalaya.     The   pods  look   like  pieces  of 
thick  undressed  leather,  about  a  foot  long  and 
an  inch   or  two  broad  ;  they   are  placed   over 
the  ashes  of  a  fire  till   they  roast  and    split 
open  j  the  flat  soft  seeds   are  taken   out   and 
eaten,  the  flavor  is  pleasant ;  but  the  seed  is 
not  wholesome.      Several   of  the    species  in 
Indm  are  as  yet  undetermined.    The  woods  are 
often  of  a  dark  colour,— ifaawi'*  Tenasserim. 
Sooker,  Him.  Jour,  p^  108.  Fc/i^*,,©/.  258, 


BAUHINIA.    Species. 

Ambhota.»MnBiA. 

A  tree  of  Gaojam  and  Gumsnr.  Eitreme 
height  20  feet,  oiroumferenee  8  feet  and  height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  7  feet.  Useless  ezoept  for  firewood. — 
Captain  Maedonald* 

BAUHINIA,  epecies.  f  A  small  timber  tree, 
native  of  Tenasserim,  bears  a  sour  twin-formed 
leaf,  and  a  pod  oontaining  sweet  pulp  like  that 
of  the  honey  locust  of  Amerioa; — l)r,  Moiom* 

BAUHINIA  ACUMINATA.— Ztn». 
B.  Candida,  '^it  not^-^Roxb. 


Chitka Bbnq. 

Kanchan „ 

Kanchan  Chakta        m 

Ma-har-hlo-ga BvBX. 

White  Bauhinia    ...Eno. 

Mountain  Ebony „ 

Cuchunar Hind. 

Dnolo  Eunohua .. .Mahb. 


Velutta  manda- 

ram  ...Malkal 

Mandareli Tam. 

VcUai  ttuntharalma.. 

ram ,, 

Deo-Kanchana Txi,. 

Eachana 

E&aana 


!••• 
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This  handsome  shrub,  with  large  pure  white 
flowers,  grows  throughout  the  year  in  the 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Assam,  both  peninsulas  of 
India ;  is  rare  in  Coimbatore,  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Bombay  sid<v 
where  it  is  cultivated,  as  also  in  the  Punjab, 
the  Dekban  and  Tenasserim.  It  grows  rapid- 
ly from  seeds,  and  flowers  in  the  second  or 
third  year. — J^re.  Mason,  Roxb,,  Vol,  ii.  p*Zi^, 
Riddell,  Gibson,  Wighty  MasoUt  JPlora  An- 
(Ulrica,  Voigt,  263.  JPowelL 

BAUHINIA  ALBIDA? ^Gibson  1 
Qu.  B  Candida.- /Zoar6.,  Vol.  ii.  318. 
White,  rose-sceuted  fiauhiuia. 

Duolo  Eunchun.  Mahb.  |  Vellai-munthri-poo.  Tak. 

The  flower  buds  of  this  pretty  tree  yield 
an  excellent  vegetable,  for  curries.  The  flowei» 
of  B.  Albida  are  very  handsome  when  open, 
being  almost  pure  white,  with  a  sweet  odour. 
Or.  Gibson  says  that  this  tree  is  found  in  tbe 
Bombay  forests,  but  rarely ;  and  is  more  oom- 
mon  in  tbe  vicinity  of  villages.  It  reaches  a 
fair  size,  and  gives  a  wood  of  a  good  quality^ 
but  seldom  of  scantling  sufficient  for  house  pur* 
poses.  This  is  perhaps  the  species  called  bjr 
Boxb.  B.  Candida.— -i/r*  Jaffrey^  Dr.  Oibi(m. 
See  Vegetables  of  S.  India* 

BAUHINIA  ANGUINA.— jRojpfc. 
Bauhinia  piperifolia.— •/2oi?6. 

Nang-put H»D.  |  Nagama  valle MAtaiAi^ 

It  grows  in  Assam,  Silhet,  Chittagong  and 
the  Concans.  Is  an  extraordinary  extensivelj' 
rambling  shrub,  with  flexuose  compressed 
stems,  has  very  smsU  white  flowers.  And  is 
highly  ornamental. — Roxb,  Vol.  n.,  328  ;  SidU 
ddl  Voigt,  254. 
BAUHINIA  BRACHYCARPA.— ?Ftf«. 
Bwai-ji]i...BDBM. 

Attains  to  nearly  three  or  four  feet  at  Taong- 
I  I>ong   and  in  the^  Tenasserim  Froyinsesp  itm 
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BAUHINIA  BACEMOSA. 


wood  is  wUte  colored  and  adapted  for  faoey 
work  and  cabinet  making.  It  is  there  of 
smaller  size  than  the  B.  parviflora. — McOUL 
land.  Voigt,  855. 

BiUHlNlA  CANDIDA,  war.  of  B.  Tarie- 
gata.— Ztsn. 

Baohinia  Candida. — Roxb. 

KaDa-nj • .Bemq.  I  Kaoft-raja Hxkd. 

Kana-rajft 9,       I  Kuvidara 8AKa 

White  mouAtaiDEbooy .Ewo.  |  Y  uga  putru. . .     p, 

Tbia  Krows  in  Prome.  Aasam,  Bengal,  Nepal 
and  Ottde.  It  is  a  small  handaome  tree  wiih 
large  white  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  00m- 
menoemeDt  of  the  hot  season.—  Rox6,  Voigt, 

BAUHINIA  CANDIDA.  Ait.  a  dyn.  of 
Baabioia  acuminata. 

BAUHINIA  COBTMBOSA  — JRo«&. 

A  acandent  plant,  a  native  of  China,  a  very 
delicate  species,  with  fragrant  middle  sized 
white  flowers,  tinged  with  red. — Roaib.  329. 
fo^,p.  254. 

BAUHINIA  DIPHYLLA.-JJuM. 

PaJan Bukh.  |  Apa Tel. 

Yepiof  Nelloro TsL.  | 

This  small  tree  grows  in  Burmah,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irawady  at  Ycnan-gheun  and  Taoog- 
doDg  alao  at  Masulipatam,  Cuddapab,  Guntoor 
and  Nellore.  Its  flowers  are  pure  white  of  mid- 
dling size.  Of  the  bark  called  Authee  nar, 
Ti'py  and  Apa,  the  natives  make  temporary 
ropes  for  securing  thatch,  matting  or  fences. 
The  barks  of  several  other  Bauhinias  are  used 
for  similar  purposes.  The  Ara  nar  is  the  bark 
of  Baubinia  parvifolia,  of  which  matches  for  na* 
tiTc  guns  are  made. — Madras  Ex.  Jur.  Report, 
yoi^.  p.  254.    See  Tepi   1  ree. 

BAUHINIA  EMAEGINATA  from  this,  an 
>Hringent  gtiin  is  also  collected  in  the  Deyra 
^D,  which  is  called  Sem-ke-gond. 

BAUHINIA  LINGUA.  DeCan.  Syn.  of 
Bsnbinia  scandens. 

BAUHINIA  MALABAKICA.-./?oar6. 

B(Hiy.gy-iD. — BuKM. 

This  tree  grows  rapidly*  It  is  a  native  of 
Milabar,  where  it  blossoms  in  October  and 
November.  It  also  grows  at  Prome  and  Mal- 
looa  and  in  Assam,  indeed,  it  is  common  in 
the  plains  of  British  Burmah,  where  its  wood 
ii used  for  the  cross  pieces  of  barrows,  house 
posts,  fcc,,  &e.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  42.  In 
>  foil  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 
^Bgtb  of  the  trunk  to  first  branch  is  15  feet, 
^  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
fTOttnd,  is  4  feet.— Aac6.  VoLlhp.  321.  Dr. 
^^dis,  Voigt  258. 

BAUHINIA  NlTlDA.  Irv. 

1^  Acuminata  ? 
while  Bauhinia, 

This  is  cultivated  as  a  flowering  plant  in 
8v<ieiis  at  Kotah.--im»<  Oen,  Med.  Top,,  p. 


Sana  rajah  ...  Hind. 
B.  Candida? 


BAUHINIA  PARVIFLORA.  Vahl.  Roxb. 
Syn,  of  Baubinia  racemosa. 

BAUHINIA  FOfiEEGTA.  See  Diospyros 
ebenus. 

BaUHINU  PUBPUBASCEN8,  VAK^of 
Bauhmea  variegata. 

BAUHINIA  PURPUREA.— Zfnis. 
Bauhinia  Ooromaodeliana. — />.  €. 


OhovsnnaMuidara.  Hal* 
Shegapu  Munthari 

D)aram Tak, 

Bodanta  Chettu TaL. 

Pedda  are 
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DevA  KaDchan....BsNO. 

8aralmsra Cur. 

Purple   mouDtain 

Ebooy... Eno. 

Kufiohun Mahb. 

A  tree,  with  very  large,  deep  rose-colored 
fragrant  flowers  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains.  It  grows  in  the  Mauritius,  Coromandel, 
Irawadii  Martaban  in  Burmah»  Assam  and 
Ottde  and  the  Kheree  pass.  It  attnins  a  large 
size  in  the  mountains  of  India  ;  in  Canara  and 
Sunda  found  both  above  and  below  :.  moat 
common  near  the  Qungawallee  creek.  Its 
wood  is  strong  and  good  for  agricultural  imple- 
mentsj  but  seldom  large  enough  for  building.— • 
Dr.  Boxh.  Vol.  II.  p.  320.  Dr.  Gibson.  Voigt. 
264.  Dr.  Middell,  Mr.  Jafrey^  Flora 
Andhrica. 

BAUHINIA  PURPUREA.  Wall.  Syn.  of 
Bauhinia  acuminata,  also  Syn.  of  Bauhinia 
purpurascens.  var.  of  B.  Yariegata. — Roxb. 

BAUHINIA  RACEMOSA,  Lam.  not  Vahl. 

Syu. 

Bauhinia  parviflora,  Vahl ;  D.  O.-^Roa^.  Vol. 
it.  p.  323. 

Bauhinia  epicta. — Ron. 


Ban-raj Beng. 

Bwai-jin BuBM. 

Hpa-laa  „ 

Mawil  Qhila ...Hnvn. 

Apta Mahr. 

Vanna-raja Sans. 

Atcha  maram? Tak^ 

Areka  maram  ? 


>t 


Main  t Tbl. 

Mali-jhtin  ? 

PatwaMawal?  .. 

Ada?   

Are 

Adavi  avisa..  ..... 

Arro  f  


ft 
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This  is  a  magnificent  climber,  with  small 
white  flowers.  It  is  found  all  over  India  and 
all  through  Burmah  Dr.  Hooker  tells  us  that 
along  the  forests  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  and  the 
hot  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  Dhoona 
of  the  North  West  to  the  valley  of  Assam,  this 
magniiicent  climber,  with  its  two  lobed  ieaf^ 
may  be  seen  hanging  in  elegant  festoonji  from 
the  tops  of  lofty  trees,  which  from  the  distance 
from  the  roots  to  the  stems,  one  is  at /a  loss  to 
imagine  how  it  could  have  ever  ascecraed.  But 
occasionally  a  half  killed  tree  dliscloses  the 
mode  of  its  progress  and  indicates  the  destruc- 
tion it  must  have  created  in  \jt^  forest.  With 
the  bark  of  this  plant,  whidn  when  stripped  off 
is  of  a  reddish  brown  co/Iour,  the  natives  of 
these  mountains  make  ^opes ;  the  stems  are 
usually  cut  in  July  and /August :  the  outer  bark 
being  stripped  off  is  thjb*own  away  and  the  inner 
is  used  for  ropes  as  %anted,  by  being  previous- 
ly .soaked  in.  water  /iod  twisted  when  wet.  It 
is  alao  said  to  be  /boiled  and.  beitten  with  inal- 
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let§»  which  rendferr  it  6oft  and  piitble,  for 
being  twisted  into  rope$  and  string'  for  chat- 
pB68.  Tke  fibre  mak«t  very  string  ropes,  but 
it  is  not  over  durable,  and  rots  if  kept  eon- 
ataotly  in  water.     Though   not   oolleeted   for 


BAUHINIA  TOMBNT<»A.-^ii*<». 


Ma-ha-hI»-ga-Wa  Bubv. 
'feUoW  BsntviniH  ..  Bna. 
Downy    mountain 
Ebwiy ..^  ..   „ 

Eanchaoa  ..  ..  Malbal. 


sale,  it  is  abundant  all  along  tb<f  foet  of  the  Uawnaduga!..  ...  Sans. 
mountains.  Major  Swetenham  descdbea  its 
strong  coarse  ropes*  as  answering  well  k>r  sus- 
pension bridges.  Its  bark  needs  but  little  pre^ 
paration,  being  stripped!  off  and  twisted  it  is 
ready  for  use,  it  is  also  made  into  matchlock 
matchies.  The  wood  ia  small,  but  the'  heart 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard*  and  fine.  In  British 
Burmah  a  cubic  foot  of  the  wood  weighs' lbs  44. 
In  a  full  growu  tree,  there,  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch 
is  10  feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  3  feet.  In  Bombay,  the 
wood  is  reckoned  very  strong,  but  is  never 
found  of  a  good  size,  and  in  British  Bnrmah  it 
is  said  to  be  of  a  white  color  and  adapted  for 
fancy  work  and  cabinet  makers. — Drs.  Gibson^ 
McOlelland,  Wigkty  Brandes^  Mason,  Voigt, 
252.  Mr.  Jaffreff,  Madras  Museum,  Mora 
Andhrica,  Roxb.  II.  Dr.  Royle^  jp.  296. 

BAUHINIA  RETUSA.— /Zoar.  ii,  322. 

Growing  in  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens  ; 
has  small  yellow,  purple  dotted  flowers,  by  inci- 
aions,  its  bark  yields  a  brownish,  mild  gum  like* 
that  of  the  cherry  tree. — Roxb.,  Toigt,  264. 

BAUHINIA.  RIGHARDIANA,— ^aK. 

Introduced  from  Madagascar.  Of  this  wood' 
there  is  no  knowledge,  the  trees  in  this  country 
being  still  youug.  But  this  tree  deserves  at- 
tention as  it  is  probable  that  some  useful  pro- 
perty in  it  led  to  its  introduotion.f^-^lTor^. 
Garden  n%.  Voifft.  255. 

BAUHINIA  8CANDEN8.— Z;«Mi ;  n^UUe. 

Bauhinia  lingua«-^/>e(7a7i(/. 

Myoiik-h1»-ga......BuRtt.  |  Naja  balli Malbal. 

Biod  Bauhiuia Eno.  j  Qunda  gillaoC  Silhet. 

EscuUpian  do „     | 

This  trailingi  climbing,  Bauhinia,  has  small 
whitish  flowers  which  turn  to  a  yellowish' 
colour.  It  grows  in.  the  Moluccas,  Concana, 
Assada,  is  not  uncommon  ahout  Gowhatti  and  is 
a-  oominon  species  at  Sylhet  where  it  runs  up' 
over  trm  ot  the  largest  size.  Dr.  Mason- 
mentions  \hat  the  tree  is*  renfarkabie  for  its' 
contorted  swn,  and  it  is  said  by  Lo«doA  tO' 
harve  formed  th(^  type  of  the  snake  rod  of  Esctila^ 
phis  which,  he  BMTOugbt  with  him  from  India. 
Its  fibrous  bark  is^ade  into -ctotfa  and  rope,  but' 
the  fibres  are  bsrshVpd  stubborn*— ^2)r.  Maian, 
p^  180  ;  RoyU,  pu  W^-  Roxb.  Vol.  IL  jp.  326, 
audi  Ftiifft  254. 

BAUHINIA  8ANDBE.NS.  Soatb.  in  E.  I. 
M.  net'  in  Flora  Indieai*  ^7°*  ^^  Bauhinia 
Yahflii.    See'Mkljbun. 

BAUHINIA  3PICATA.\  K<kk.  Sytt,  of 
Bauhinia  >  raoemosa.  ^ 


^etan SiNOtt 

Kat*-atti  Tail 

TrivistpQti^ixi*M...,    „ 

i  Tketer  ?aU  connai ...  „ 

Thira  vala  connay...  „ 


Chamboolee Duk. 

Maloo Hind. 

Slahwal ,.    ? 


A  native  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  Coromandel;^   I 
bears  a  large  sulphur- coloured   flower,  and  ibe    I 
upper  petal  baa  usually  a   deep  purple  spot  on 
the  inside.     It  is  a  large  shrub   never  exoeed- 
ing  12  feet  in  height.     Wood  very  hard,  bat 
too  small  to  be  of  any  great  valae  in  oommeroe. 
ThiS'  like    the     Bauhinia    racemosa,     has  a 
strong  very   dark  colored  wood,  hence,   the 
name  wild  ebony.  '  Even  the  younger  branches 
show   the  heart-Wood   veiry   dark  browni  the 
bark  of  this  is  also  employed  as  extemporaVy 
cordage.    The  plant  furnished  to   Dr.  Wight' 
under  thie  name  of  Caat  Altie  was  the  baiMna 
racemosa,    the    native  practitioners    prescribe 
the  small   dried  buds'  and    young  flowers  in 
certain  dysenteric  cases ;  they  have  little  sensi- 
ble  taste  or  smell,  though  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  when   fresh  and  bruised,  have  a  strong 
but  not  unpleasant  odour.     Their  astriugency 
is  probably  due  to  the  presence   of  tannin,  and 
of  one  species.  Bheede  tells  us  in  the  H.'s  M.'8 
(Part  1.  p  64)  that  a  decoction  of  the  root  of 
the    bark   is   given   on  the  Malabar  Coast,  in 
cases  where   the  liver  is  inflctmed. — AinslU's 
Mat.   Med.  p.  73.     JFipht.    Voigf.  2b%,  i>^ 
Cleghom,     Mr.  Ja^rey.    Mr.    Mendis.     Roxb, 
foL  IL  p.  323.  aShaughnessy,  p,  317. 

BAUHINIA  TRIANDRA.— /?oar6. 

Tiiis  is  a  tree  of  Bengal  and,  when  in  flofver, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Bauhinias, 
Its  trunk  is  straight  and  of  considerable  size. 
Its  flowers  are  large  and  white. —  Roxb,  VqU 
IL  p.  340.  roigt,  254. 

BA.UHINIA  VAHLIt,  JT,  ^  A. 

B.    Racemosa,  VahL— ^oaci,,  FL  In^ 
B.     Scandens. — Roxh.  in  E  /.  (7.  Mxtt. 

Boila N«PAL. 

Adda Til. 

Shyaleo Ubia. 

This  is  an  immense  scandent  shrub,  with  a 
circumference  of  stem  of  \\  feet  and 
largish  white  flowers  that  turn  yellow,  it 
grows'iu  the  ThuU  ghats,  raviues  at  Khaiidalla^ 
Morung  mountains,  in  the  Dehra  Dhoon  and 
Kamaoo,  it  abounds  in  the  jungles,  in  the 
North  West  Pruvinee  of  Ii^ia,  and  near  the' 
mountains  of-  Granjam  and  Gumsur  and  yields 
a  fibre  which  is  eitensively  used  in  rope  mak- 
ing. The  leaves  which  are  a  foot  in  length 
and  breadth,  have  rounded  lobes,  are  used 
as  platters  for  eating  from  and  for  making  the 
'^  tullari''  or  small  umbrellas  worn  on  the  head^- 
also  for  packing  and  lining  baskets  and  for 
hous6  thatch,  and  bark  for  ropefl;  legumes  pen* 
dttiona  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  ]ong»< 
covered  with  a  brown  velvet  dowiu     The  to'* 


3(2^ 


BAyjfiOV^. 


BiLWR. 


Mil  of  the  large  ^  broad  pod«  iii^  ^nwi^i 
tttrbgiBiDl  flayor,  aad  ar^  eetei»  like  almonds 
bj  tbe  natwea.  When  the  iioaka  ^le  fc^ab  the 
satires  roast  them  ^  jgel  at  the  kerpels,  w^m 
flldy  they  open  (rf  tbemsplvea :  it  ia  a^iid  ^  t:er- 
neli  poaaeas  tonic  and  laphrodisi^  pf operties,^^ 
Dr,  Hanigberger,  p^  341,  EufdelL  Voigi^  054. 
^BftoM  MaedanaU,  tl  An4hn  U^M  Plmt*^ 
ti44dl.  PifvieU.  QUgiom.  Paw.  Rfiport. 

BlUqiNJEA  VApiEQi^TA.^Ziw^. 

YfT.    (a)    Bauhipifi  purpura^cenar 
»>     (h)        w     caijdid*,— fijw*,  pot  4i^. 

Sana UfND. 

Chovaoa-mwidari  ^al. 

puvidara Saks. 

SegBpu  Manthari  maram 

Tax. 
Bevpdha Ubu. 


licio-kanebui ...  BEva 

J^o^j.   - „ 

Imunbalijthami^^.  C^ir. 
)Eoaiitun  Ebony . . .  Eng. 

Kttehnar ...Hikd. 

Knvidira 


•••  •••  ••. 


An  ornamental  tree  with  variegated  flowers, 
iht  pnrpnraacens  being  purplish,  those  of 
Candida,  white.  It  is  aparieglj  found  in 
tbe  Bombay  forests,  and,  there,  it  never  reaehes 
I  «je  for  a  10  inch  plank.  The  wood,  however, 
is  hard  and  good.  In  Ganjam  and  Gamsur  its 
atreme  height  is  30  feet,  eironmferenee  0  feet, 
sod  height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection 
if  the  first  branch  8  feet,  and  ia  tolerably 
coDmoo  and  nsed  for  firewood.  Oomnion  in 
bdia,  Burmah  and  at  Ajmeer.  Whep  in 
WosBom  the  tree  ia  very  splendid,  and  the 
^TSDce  delightfti].  The  flower  buds  are  eaten 
»  a  vegetable.  Thia  tree  would  be  highly 
onamental  in  coinpounda.  Maaon  saya  that 
when  in  blossom  this  ia  a  very  handsome  tree. 
It*  bnds  are  sold  fresh  in  the  bazaar  at  Lahore 
MS  vegetable,  which  are  eaten  prepared  with 
wiinal  food. — Drs,  Irvine,  Maatm,  Gibson] 
^^H,  Oleghom^  Voipt  arid  Captain  Macch- 
wW,  Gen.  }ied.  Top.  Dr.  Honigherger,  p.  241 
P- 191.  Jqgfrey.  Biddell  M.  E,  Jur.  R.  S^e 
Koodinal. 

Banhinia  variegata. 

For,  X  Purpurascens.— if Mjft.  //.  «.  JlQ. 

52?-"- RhJO.     ¥a-ha-hlw-ga.i)i,.,Bnw* 

««t».ka^chaD...      „        Segapoo   Munthri- 
•"'wwa SAKa,  1     maram .:....Tah 


^ely  of  the  Bauhinias,  an/t)  grows  in  tb,e 
ftniniula  of  India,  in  Seramppre,  ?ateir<^Ai> 
«ttnilH(ari   apd    Purannya.  —  VoigU   253^  Mr. 

^ajohinja  vapegat^t 

Yar*  A  Candida. 

A  ihmb  with  large  flo^ver^  with  i<m  wbitfi 

P^tali  in  its  flowera  and  onQ  ijr.itb  a  9Mlph.UK 

wour  within.  It  grows  ip  Nepaul,  Oudh,BpB(raJ^ 

^f^Ii^^HWa^AProme.— ro«3(<,p,  ^3. 

BAUJHOliJOO,  Ur;i  ?   In    Ganjw    fnd 

««mw,  a  tree  of  extreme  height  i6  Vt,  cir.- 


oumferenoe  5  /aet,  and  height  from  ground  to 
the  interaeetion  «f  the  ixal  braneh«  t%  feet. 
The  wood  ia  used  for  bandy  wheels  on  aflfouiat 
of  its  streqgtb.  Jt  ia  nther  aearoe.— ^Cb/N^tn 
liacdonaU. 

BAUL  OB  BOL.  HiMJ».  Urine. 

BAULE4H«  e  boat  of  the  Ganges  river, 
i^e  Boat. 

BAUNA.  Hind.     A  dwarf. 

BAUMG.  JPr,  BaJaaan. 

BAUUE  PB  COPAIBU.    Fjt.  Copaiv*. 

BAUME-D£-P£BU.  Fb.  Balaam  of  Periu 

PAUME  DE  TOLU,  Pa.  Tolu  balaaiii« 

6AUME  VEHTE.  Fb.  Mint. 

BAUMMOIi.  Gbb.  Olive  Oil. 

BAVALALL   See  Baba-Lali ;  Hinda. 

BAVaNI.  SeeBhawani;  Kali. 

BAYUNGI.  I^h.  CelaatmB  panienlatua.^ 
WiMed.  Bavunginwii.  T«l.  Oil  of  ditio. 
See  Malknngnnee,  Oil. 

BAVUMG-PUTI.    Malat.    Garlio. 

BAWA.  Mab.  Gaaaia  fiatvla. 
.   B  A  WANG,  a  river  of  Sumatra.   See  Johore. 

BAWAR,  a  section  of  the  Kuli  tribe  of  Haj« 
pvtanah.  The  Bawar,  Bawari  and  Baora  or 
Bhaora  are  possibly  parts  of  aome  great  raee, 
which  were  dispersed  ia  pce^hlstorio  times.  6ee 
^jpoota. 

BAWABI,^a  pfedatoiry  tribe,  scattered 
throughout  India.  Wilaon  deacribea  them  ag 
robbers  by  profeaaion  and  known  in  different 
places  by  different  appellationa,  but  call  them-* 
lelvea  Bawari.  He  aevs  that  they  aie  all  hiadaa, 
Wd  uae  a  peoafiar  dialect,  which  ia  said  to  be 
apak^  in  some  parts  of  Guaerat.  They  seem 
to  be  Ihe  Bhaora  of  SoutherB  India,  who  ara 
Itylfd  Harn-pardi  aind  Ham  Shik&ri  and  ar« 
the  wild  hunters  of  the  jnnglea  aBd  loreats^ 
Sea  BhBora. 

BAVRt  Bbn^.,  low  castB  hiiaditti  a  awina  hAid 
by  avocatiox^^f^FFi^aoB^ 

B  AWEAN.  The  island  of  BaTTean,  or,  foU 
Ipwing  ita  old  name,  Lnbek^  fovmiag  a  poiluon 
of  the  Besidieinoy  of  8ourabaya»  Uea  ab«ut  six- 
teen Dutch  (forty-dglit  E[ogH$h)  aiilea  jto  the 
north,  of  UjQi^  P^ngka,  IB  5  ^^^  90- South  Lett* 
tud^BBdlU^  3&' W.  longitude  (CBreenwich) 
and  qcpntaiAa  abouA  3i$  s<|ua»e!  (Duteh)  googia. 
p^Ac^  mjka  or  44  Engliah  miles.  The.  country 
ia  g«a^at  la  vaay  naoBntainous,  and;  it  ii  on^ 
Baafr  the  aea  that  sBoae  plains  ar^  ioimd,  on  iIm 
^^fjgfifii  Q  i  which,  about  3^  milea  in  cirouan'- 
feren^  the  prin«jbp«l  village  Sai^kapuva  ia 
aititatadii  'I[haBaweattfaflei.aie>pvobablydeaoen* 
dai^a  of^  the  U.adtiresf^  wikeaelanguage.witba 
few  D»odii6ieAtioiM>  pDeaaila^  though  t^  diAr 
itVf^m>  tbew  in<  daeaa  ;  but  in  thist  reapBot  agnae 
eleai^  wiOii  th^  Bttgia^  The.  ii^habilBBtB  el 
thA- d^^^M  Pipanga  oBiployitbo  Javaaeao  la»* 
g^«g§.-^•/^ww.  Ind^  Arch.  Vol.  Nq^  %.  See 
(Q(jia,  p.  3$5.  Jald. 

BAW&    PtsBT.  B  leopard* 
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BAT  OF  BEKQAL. 


BAZIIUL 


BAWUNG.    Bali.    Jav.    Onion?  Garlic? 

BAWUN-Jil,  a  division  of  the  Khutree.  See 
Khutri. 

BAWURCHl.    Hind.    A  cook. 

BAYA.  Hind.     Pioc6us  Philippeneis. 

BAY  A.     Jav,  Crocodile.    See  Grocodilidse. 

BAYA.     Mar.     Cassia  fistula. 

BAYBERBY-TREE.  Eng.  Eugenia  pi- 
menta. 

BAYAUT.  Arghun  Khan»  Kablai  Khan's 
great  nephew.  His  wife  was  Zibeliina,  the 
Khatun  Buliigan,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
ability.  She  had  been  married  to  Abaka,  but 
on  his  demise,  according  to  the  marriaee  cus- 
toms of  the  Mongols,  she  passed  to  the  Urda  of 
her  step-son,  Arghun.  On  her  death,  Arghun 
sent  Marco  Polo  for  another  wife,  out  of  the 
Mongol  tribe  of  Bayaut,  but  Arghun  died  before 
ihe  lady  Kuka-Chin  was  brought  and  she  pass- 
ed to  Ghazan,  the  nephew  of  Arghun,  for  Ar- 
ghun had  been  succeeded  by  Kai-Khatu,  his 
brother. — Qtiart.  Bev.,  July  1868. 
.  BAYGOONA,  Uria  ?  A  Ganjam  and  Gum- 
fiur  tree  leaves  used  in  fever. 

BAYLA  NAVA  MARAM.  Tam.  Dindn- 
ga  Tree.    Andersonia,  sp. 

BAYLEY,  WILLIAM  BUTTERWORTH, 
a  Bengal  Civil  Servant,  died  29  th  May  1860 
in  his  aeventy-ninth  year.  The  East  India 
Company  in  its  best  days  had  few  better 
servants.  He  rose  to  the  very  highest  position 
in  the  Grovernment  of  India,  for  he  was 
for  a  time  Governor-General,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  sat  in  the  Grent  Council 
of  Leadenhall  Street,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  respected  members  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, In  1840  he  was  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company.  When,  in  1858,  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Government  of  India  was 
transferred  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown, 
Mr.  Bayley  retired  into  private  life. 
•    BAYNDA.     DUK.     Hibiscus  esculentus. 

BAYNB8,  CHARLES  ROBERT,  was  a 
member  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service  for  about 
30  years  up  to  1 862.  Author  of  several  works 
oonneoted  with  the  practice  of  the  Courts. 

BAY  OF  BENGAL^  lies  between  the  Malay 
and  Indian  peninsulas  with  its  head  in  Lat. 
21^  N.  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra.  It  is  liable  every  few  years  to 
be  visited  by  severe  cyclones,  and  advancing 
storm  waves.  Of  the  latter,  that  of  I8Sd, 
which  swept  over  the  islands  of  the  delta,  up 
to  Saugur,  was  attended  with  great  loss  of  life; 
as  slso  was  a  cyclone  in  1«859,  and  another  in 
1864,  with  a  storm  wave  which  submerged  is- 
lands and  rushed  along  the  coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  Masulipatam.  It  receives  the  Ganges  by  its 
numerous  mouths  and  the  Brahmaputra  from 
the  north  of  India,  the  rivers  Kamphal  and 
Kalandong  at  Chittagong  and  Akyab,  the 
Irawadii  Sitang,  Owyne,  and  Moulnein  rivers 


from  Burmah  and  the  waters  of  the  Caavery, 
Vallar,  Pennar,  Palar,  Kistna,  Godavery  and 
Mahanuddy  from  the  Peninsula  of  India.  See 
Cyclone,  India,  308,  819,  Rain,  Snnderbana. 

BAYPORB,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  76  *> 
53'  B.,  and  Lat.  11  '^  11,  N.     See  Bey  poor. 

BAZANIA.     See  Cinnamomum. 

BAZAR.    Poet.     Bezoar. 

BAZAR.  Pers.  Hind.  The  market  place 
of  eastern  countries.  Those  in  India  are 
usually  held  in  an  open  street  or  open  quad- 
rangle and  are  attended  to  by  men.  Those  of 
Burmah  are  large  wooden  buildings  and  the 
sellers  are  almost  exclusively  women,  the 
women  of  Burmah  generally  being  active  con^- 
mercial  agents.  In  all  oriental  countries  it  ia 
the  custom  for  the  purchaser  to  seek  out  the 
seller  and  to  make  an  offer  for  what  he  wantt. 
These  two  customs  are  opposed  to  the  practice 
in  Burope,  and  where  the  purchaser  is  a  stranger 
and  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  value  of  the 
article  he  is  purchasing,  lead  him  into  over- 
paying and  to  his  regarding  orientals  as  lying 
impoators. 

BAZEEGUR  and  NUT,  jugglers,  and 
tumblers.  The  nut  may  be  considered  as  the 
gipsies  of  HinduaUn;  both  are  wandering 
tribes,  and  have  each  a  language  understood 
only  by  themselves ;  they  live  principally  by 
juggling,  fortune-telling,  by  palmistry  and 
other  means,  and  are  alike  addicted  to  thiev- 
ing. The  gipsies  arc  governed  by  their 
king,  the  Nut  by  their  nardar  bouthah. 
They  appear  to  be  equally  indifferent  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  in  no  respect  parti- 
cular in  their  food,  or  the  manner  by  which 
it  is  obtained.  According  to  a  list  furnished 
by  Captain  Richardson,  the  languages  adopted 
by  these  people  would  appear  to  posaesa 
a  very  strong  affinity  to  each  other.  "  The 
Bazeegur  are  sub-divided  into  seven  castea 
viz.,  the  Charee,  At'bhyee'a,  Bynsa,  Pur- 
buttee,  Kalkoor,  Dorkinee,  and  Gungwar  .- 
but  the  difference  seems  only  in  name,  for 
they  live  together,  and  intermarry  as  one 
people  :  they  say  they  are  descended  frooa 
four  brothers  of  the  same  family.  They  prao- 
tise  the  mahomedan  rite  of  ciroumcision  ; 
they  regard  Tan-Sin  as  their  tutelar  deity ; 
consequently  they  look  up  to  him  for  succesa 
and  safety  in  all  their  professional  exploits. 
These  consist  of  playing  on  various  instru- 
ments, singingi  dancing,  tumbling,  kc"  "  The 
two  latter  aocomplishments  are  peculiar  to  the 
women  of  this  sect.  The  notions  of  religion 
and  a  future  state,  among  this  vagrant  race, 
are  principally  derived  from  their  songs,  which 
are  beautifully  simple. — Cole.  Myth,  Hind, 
p.   313.     See  Himalaya. 

BDELLA.  Greek.  Leeches.  See  Hirudo. 

BAZIBA.  Aornis,  was  the  place  fixed  oa 
by  the  Greek  dynasties  for  a  military  garrison. 
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BE. 


BEAJJ  PLAXTS. 


Tbeic  were  military  colonies  of  Macedoninns 
established  tt  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  Ari- 
jteum,  and  Bazira,  and  j/arrisons  at  Nysa,  Ora, 
Massaga,  Peuceleotia  and  at  Aornis,  a  moun- 
tain range,  supposed  to  be  tlie  mountaiii  of 
Mafaabaii  in  the  Fir-Panjal  or  Mid  Himalayan 
lanse.    Sre  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii.  Kafir. 

BAZU-BAND.   Hind.  Armlet. 

BDELLIUM,  Eng.  Fb, 


Aflafcnn Ar. 

Ktr»-wa BuBM. 

Biileynn , Gr. 

ladelkhon „ 

Gogol Guz.HiNJ). 


Bedolah Hib. 

Muk'l Pers. 

G'igala ...SiNOH. 

KuDgiliam ..Tam. 

GuggUam 


BEADS. 

Paternosters Dut. 

liosariea Fr. 

Rosen  Krauze  ...  ...Gbr, 

MuDniara Guz. 

Manke Hind. 

Corone , Ir. 


Man! -Hani Maiat. 

Kulknni  Maleal. 

Coronas ,  ...Sp. 

Man^ Tam. 

pQSsalti ^ Tkl. 


This  fragrant  gum  resin  as  met  with  in  com- 
merce is  'the  product  of  various  trees,  and 
Dr.  Ainalie,  (Vol.  I.  p.  29)  gives  an  excellent 
summary  of  all  the  inforaiation  extant  when 
kii  work  was  written.  But  he  was  not  ioclineu  to 
Kgard  it  as  a  product  of  any  of  the  trees  of 
India,  and  pointed  to  the  Darakht-i-mukul  of 
•  Pereia  as  the  plant  producing  it.  That  of 
Africa,  is  from  Balsamodendron  Africanura  ;  the 
Siciliau  B'dellium  is  obtained  from  the  Daucus 
bispanicus,  D.  C,  but  in  all  esaeuiial  properties 
these  are  identical  wiih  the  gutjul  of  the 
Indian  bazaars,  a  product  of  the  Commiphora 
Jiuiagascarensia,  (Liudley)  the  Amyris  com- 
miphora, (Roxb.)  the  Bnlsaraodrendron  com- 
miphora, (Wight  and  Arnott),  and  a  native  of 
^jthet,  Assam  and  Madagascar,  which  blossoms 
in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  garden  about  February 
and  March,  but  seldom  ripens  its  aeed.  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  two  varieties 
^^i\iG  Bdellium  from  the  Amyris  commiphora, 
*efe  exhibited — the  solid  gum,  and  the  balsam- 
ic fluid,  as  obtained  from  the  tree,  and  speci- 
1Wd»  of  the  tree  were  sent  to.  the  Horticultural 
Gardens  of  Madras.  The  Indian  Gugul  much 
fciembles  myrrh,  and  is  said  to  be  largely  ex- 
ported as  that  drag.  Dr.  Royle  considered  the 
ftu^l  as  identical  with  the  B'dellium  of  com- 
neroe  and  indicates  the  Greek  names  of  B'deU 
^um,  Badleynn  &  Madelkhon,  as  the  B'^eXXioy  &, 
paiAxoy  of  Dioscorides.  The  B*dellium  of  Ge- 
acsis  iu  12,  and  Numbers  xi.  17  is  supposed 
^  he  the  gum  resin  of  Balsamodendron 
^oa^ftrghU,  Arn.  (B.  pubescens  Stocks,?  and  B. 
VqN,  Hooker)  B'dellium,  in  the  Bombay  tariff 
vtloation,  is  rated  at  Rs.  4  per  cwt.  and  is  im- 
P^d  from  Catch  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
'Exported  to  China  and  to  England  under  the 
••me  of  myrrh. — O^Shaughnmy^  pp,  387-8. 
^.*./.  A,  RoyU'slU.  Him.  Bot.  Faulk- 
*^*  Cost,  IHclionary,    See   Gums. 


BDOLACH  of  Seriptare.  Gen.  ii.  12. 
flumbers  xi.  7,  supposed  to  be  B'dellium  gum 
'W'n  of  Balsamodendron  Roxburghii  or  musk. 

BE.  Pbrs.   without  Be-cbaragh  without  a 


Beads  are  in  general  use,  in  all  countries,  for 
personal  ornament,  as  necklaces,    ear  and   nose 
droops,    and    for   ornamental    work,  and   ace 
made  of  glass,  ivory^  wood,  the  inferior  and  pre- 
cious gems,  as  cornelians,  onyxes,  rubies,  erne « 
raids,     pearis,     seeds,    alabaster,     magnesite, 
uacre,  coral,  gold,  steel,  and  date  stones  are  all 
'   ^^'  I  used  as  beads  ;  rosaries  are  likewise   made   of 
beads.  The  glass  beads  manufactured  in  China 
are  sent  wholly   to  India  or  the   Archipelago  ; 
those  for  India  are  shipped  to  Bombay.     Five 
boxes  are  estimated    to    weigh  a   pecul  .-  1845 
boxes  were  shipped  in   1836,  at  $.18  per  box. 
In  the  four  years  1852-53  to  la55-66  inclu- 
sive, the  import  of  b^ads  into  the  Mndras  Pre- 
sidency was  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1,37,722,  and 
the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same   period 
was   Rs.  24,491,  glass   beads  are  largely   ex- 
ported from  England  to  Africa,  and   sometimes 
to  the  value  of  £10,000  to  £20,000. 

BEAD  PLANT8.  Several  plants  in  India 
produce  bright  cnloured  seeds,  used  as  beads. 
Amongst  these  is  the  red  seed  with  a  black  eye, 
of  the  Abnis  precntorius,  Beng.  Sweta  Koonch  : 
Tamul,  Conduminnie,  which  is  also  used  by 
the  Burmese  as  a  weight.  Mr.  Mason  informs 
us  that  the  Karen  in  the  srmthern  pro- 
vinces cultivate  one  or  two  species  of  Job's 
tears  for  the  seed.  The  Pwo  race  plant,  a  species 
with  round  seeds  which  are  used  to  ornament 
the  borders  of  their  tunics,  but  they  are  never 
seen  on  a  woman's  gown.  The  Sgau  tribe  on 
the  contrary,  cultivate  a  species  bearing  an  oval 
seed,  and  use  them  merely  for  embroidering 
female  dresses.  In  Amherst  Province,  the 
Pwo  seldom  appear  in  their  native  costume, 
and  many  deny  that  their  tribe  ever  had  any 
other  than  that  which  they  now  wear,  which  is 
Burmese.  The  Abrus  precatorius  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  but  is  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Africa  and  America.  The  seeds  are 
strung  together  as  beads,  with  shells  and 
other  hard  seeds,  also  as  rosaries,  hence  the 
name  precatorius.  The  common  variety  are 
red,  with  a  black  spot,  whilst  other  varieties 
produce  various  coloured  seeds.  The  leaves 
and  roots  secrete  the  sweet  substance  which 
characterizes  the  liquorice  plant,  (Glycyrrhiza 
glabra,)  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  it  is 
called  wild  liquorice  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  Anislie  writing  of  these  says  they 
are  strung  together  into  necklaces,  bracelets  and 
other  ornaments.  The  while  sort  resemble 
pearls.     Bruised  into  a  fine  powder,  goldsmiths 
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of   golden    ornaments.     The    Bhining  searlet 
seeds  of  the  Adenanthera  pavonina,  ara  used 
as  wei)i:ht8   by  jewellers,  and   are    made  into 
ornaments,   in  the  form   of  beads,    bracelets, 
tc.     The  round,  hard,  black  seeds  contained 
in   the  hairy  pericarp  of  the   Canna  Indica, 
(Krishna  Tamara,     Tel  :     Kato-bala :    Kull 
Valei   munnie,    Tam:    Seela  rumba,   Sans: 
Ukkilbar  .  ke  munke,     Hind  :    Sabba    jaya, 
Hind  :)   are  made    into  necklaces  and  other 
qroaments.       The  TJtrasum    beads,     are    the 
very  rouji^h  seeds  of   the  Elseocarpus  lanoeo- 
latus,  (Utrasum,  Tam  :  Oodraj,  DuK  )     They 
are  brought  to  India    from  Java,   of  which 
country     the    tree   is     a    native,   are    about 
the  size  of  small  nutmegs,   and  are  made  into 
bracelets    for  European    ladies.      The   Saiva 
brahmins  and  pundarums,  religious  devotees  of 
tlie  saiva  sect  of  hindoos,  who  live  by  alms, 
wear  them  round  their  heads  and   necks  aud 
form  them   into  rosaries.     The   dark   colored 
oval  seeds  of  the  Caryota  urens,   are  made  into 
buttons,  and  used  as  beads   by  Mahomedans, 
(koondel-panei  munnie,  Tah.  Erimpanna,GAN.) 
The  dark  colored  roundish  seeds  (Kodda  panei, 
munnie,  Tam.)  of  the   Corypha  umbraculifera 
are  used  as  beads  by  hindoo  devotees,  the  Tader, 
or  Dassari  wanloo,   who   live  on  alms.     The 
Tolflsee  •  Beads,  (Tolasee  vayr  munnie,  Tam  : 
Tools ikemunke,  Duk)   are  made  from  the  root 
of  the   holy    basil,    Ocimum   sanctum,  a  plant 
sacred  to  Visbuu  and  held  in  esteem  by  all  his 
followers,  the  Brahmins   aud   Taders  of  which 
sect,  wear  it  round  their  necks  and  arms.     A 
very  handsome    bead   is  made    by    polishing 
the  betel  nut,  called  by  the  Tamil  people  Paak 
munnie. — Ainslie's  Mat.   Med^p,  142..     See 
Abrus    precotorius ;    Adenanthera    pavonine, 
Areca  catechu  ;   C«ryota  urens,   Corypha  urn* 
bracttlifnra.     Elaeooarpus  lanceolatus ;  Ocimum 
sanctum  ;  Melia  auiderach. 

BEAH,  a  river  about  six  miles  from  Ferose- 
poor  also  runs  near  Umritsir. 

BEAM.  Eng.  Nath.  Hind.  This  building 
material,  is  made  of  wood  or  iron,  and  beams 
are  of  various  kinds. 

BEAMI.  Maleal.  Herpestes  monniera. 
^ff.  B.  and  KuM. 

BEANS,  Eng. 

Fhnlon Aa.  f  Fah« Lat. 

Feves Fa.  |  Boohii Rus, 

Phul HiB.  I  Habas Span. 

Bohnea ••...Gkim.  |  Peeniiaa.HiiiD.TAii.  Tel, 

Fave It.  | 

The  various  kinds  of  beans  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  Europe,  are  grown  in  India  both 
by  natives  and  Europeans.  Vicia  faba  or 
Windsor  beans  and  the  various  species  and 
▼arieties  of  phaseolus  or  French  beans.  Every 
lative  gardener  in  India  is  iiamiliar  witk  tba 


mode  of  cultivating  thera«  See  Japsn,  412. 
Kabul  433.  Phaseolus,  Vicia, 

BEAR.  Eng. 


Dub ...Ar. 

Dob Ethiof.  Hbb. 

ArktoB Gbbek. 

Rich Hind 

Ursua Latin. 


Bfkaha... Savsc. 

Deep ...PekSw 

Karadi Tam« 

Gudelg* Tsu 


The  genus  ursus*  of  the  mammalia,  a  planti« 
grade  animal,  of  which,  four  Indian  species 
are  known,  viz.  U  Isabellinns,  Horsfieid ; 
U.  Labiatus  of  Blainville  ;  U.  Malayeusia  of 
Kaffles  and  U.  Tibetanus  of  Guvier.  U.  Isabel- 
linus  is,  according  to  Gray  the  U.  Syriacus  of 
Hemp  &  Ehrenberg  and  that  known  to  UimaUy-; 
an  sportsmen  as  the  Brown,  Red,  Tellovr,  Whits, 
Grey,  Silver  or  Snow  bear  or  Tibetan  snow  bear 
and  is  the  Harput  of  Kashmir,  for  it  inhabits 
Tibet  and  the  snowy  regions  of  the  Himalaya^ 
and  High  Central  Asia  generally. 

tJrsus  labiatus  of  Blainville  is  found  all 
over  India,  Cejlon  and  AssRm  and  is  tlie  Ballu 
or  Beech.  It  has  received  several  scientific 
synonims,  attaching  it  to  the  genera  Bradjf- 
pus  and  Meluriis,  and  its  names  in  English, 
five  fingered  sloth,  sloth  Bear  and  Ursine 
sloth,  have  corresponded.  It  is  readily  do- 
mesticated. When  wild  it  liven  on  roots  and 
honey.  Ursus  Malayanus,  occurs  in  Arakan, 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java^  Borneo,  and 
in  Indo-Chinese  countries  gent^rally. 

U.  Tibetanus,  the  black  Bear  of  Himalajan 
sportsmen,  inhabits  the  forest  region  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  is  very  rare  in  Tibet,  though 
met  with  in  its  eastern  forests.  It  seems 
identical  with  U.  Isabellinus,  Bligh,Cat.  See 
Mammalia.    Prochilus ;  Ursus. 

BEAR,  the  Greet  Bear  in  astronomy  is  the 
Dab-i-Akbar  of  Persian  astronomers  also  called 
dum-i-gurg,  or  wolls'  tail. 

Barba Lat* 

Reah ?"«• 

ThMi ^ Tam. 

Gadftmu TfL. 


Beard Eno. 

Barb ...DanGbb. 

Baard Dut. 

Darhi H:nd. 

Barbe Ka. 

The  beard  is  worn  by  most  roahomedansi 
and  by  several  of  the  christians  of  the  east. 
The  heard  is  never  worn  by  a  hindoo  nor  by  a 
Burman.  Most  mahomedans  of  the  Shafet 
school,  however,  clip  their  mustachios  exceed- 
insly  short ;  some  clean  shave  the  upperlip,  the 
imperial,audthe  parts  of  the  beard  about  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  and  the  forepart  of  thecheeka« 
In  anointing  the  body,  the  beard  is  also  at- 
tended to,  and  in  the  utterance  of  any  holy 
name  or  prayer,  mahomedans  rub  their  hsnd 
down  over  their  face  and  moutk  and  beard  as 
it  were  catching  the  sacred  sound  and.  filliof 
the  beard  with  it.— Ga^^»'«  Vocation  Tourutt, 
f .  851.  JBurtoi^'i  tUgrimage  k  Mecca,  foL  lU 
p.  833« 
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BAAS. 

BEARER,  AAglo-Indiany  »  palanquin  car- 
tier  ;  also  a  house  seryant. 

BEAJiOOT,  is  trained  for  hunting;  bj  the 
lLiT%\ku.'^Tke  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,  p. 
lib. 

BBABMGBS,  a  riyer  near  Gysabad  and 
Dnmoh. 

BEAKS  Paws  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese 
MS  delicate  dish— ^^ijfiam't  Middle  Kin ff- 
imy  p.  249« 

BEAR-WQCD,  a  tree  of  Meera  Forest, 
Bear  Ahbottabad,  Haeara.  Natural  order, 
CoDifergs,  Pinus  longifolia  :  Properly  Bi-ar 
wood.— Go/.  C^.  Ex.  1862. 

BfiAS,  a  riyet  of  the  Panjab,  which  with 
the  Jelafl),  Ohenab,  Ravi  and  Sutlej,  form  the 
FiDJnad,  that  joins  the  Indus  near  the  southern 
eitrcmity  of  the  province.  This  fiver  is  well 
koovn  from  the  writings  of  Moorcroft  (Travels, 
1. 190),  Gerard,  and  A.  Cunnin^am  ;  (Jour. 
it.  SoO)  Bett.  X.  I,)  For  seventy-five  miles 
ii  flows  southwards,  ihfouirh  the  British  pro- 
duce cf  Kullu,  then  bends  towards  Mandi, 
and  dehonches  from  the  hills  at  Mirthal,  after 
a  winding  westerly  course  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  nilee.  It  is  tributary  to  Sullej 
nieaoii  the  S.  verge*  of  Rotang  Pass,  Lat. 
33^  2VLong.  77*  11*  13,200  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  run«  south  80  milfs  West  50 
mles  j  then  takes  a  wide  sweep  to  N.  W.  for  80 
■lies ;  and  3.  80  mriles  ;  to  Sutlej,  at  Endrasa, 
kiiSth,  f  90  milea.  Its  tnbutaries  and  afiiu- 
iM»  nre  the  Parbati  i  Sainj,  88  ;  Gomati,  55 
Miles;  U) ;  Gaj.  About  10,000  square  miles  are 
dnined  by  it.  It  is  also  called  Beab,  is  the  Hyp- 
^»  of  Arriav,  and  the  Bibasis  of  Ptolemy, 
it  rites  in  Labonl,  in  the  Himalayas  and  the 
time  is  sand  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
tord  Vyasa,  the  name  of  a  Bishi,  or  sage,  cele- 
^ted  in  the  claseical  literature  of  Indis.  The 
^  name,  Yipasa  or  Bey  pasha  is  supposed 
^  have  originated  the  Bibasis  of  Ptolemy,  the 
fi]fpafis  of  Pliny  and  the  Hyphasis  of  Arrian. 
It  is  still,  as  of  old,  crossed  bv  means  of  a  cot 
pieced  over  the  water  bagw  called  mashaks, 
the  Greek  name  being  a  corrnption  of  the  Sans- 
krit Vipasa.  It  is  however  also  said  to  take 
i^iame  from  a  sacred  peol  at  its  source,  called 
^^jasRishi,"  aituated  in  the  Botang  pass, 
at  the  head  of  the  Knlla  valley,  the  elevation 
<f  which  i»  13,0<H)  feet  above  *^  the  level  of  the 
*••  The  seenery  of  the  Beas  valley  is  particu- 
^  beautiful,  and  differs  from  that  of  the 
?^  aad  Chenab.  Nine  notable  tributaries 
/oia  the  Ben  in  KuBu,  amongst  these  is 
the  Smhi,  unfordable  and  spanned  by  a 
*<'o<leB  brid^,  three  miles  from  Burwa.  In  the 
'•Jtey  of  the  upper  Beaw,  above  Sultanpur, 
tiiere  is  abnndanoe  of  kail  (the  dhar-chii  of 
^osha)^  ehn,  maple,  oeik,  (two  species,)  and 
wihiQt.    On  the  Parbati,  not  far  from  the  sa- 


BEATSON. 

Icred  hot  spring  of  Mani  Karan,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable suHply  of  box  (buxus  eempervireus) 
^  Shamshad"  of  the  cupresses  torulosa  (twisted 
cypress,)  and  of  the  olive  (Kahu).  A  large 
forest  of  chil,  pinus  longifolia,  is  found  below 
Karsole  on  the  Parbati.  In  the  higher  slopea, 
there  are  dense  forests  of  the  less  valuable 
pines  and  of  the  alpine  oak,  querous  semioar- 
pifolia.     There  are  gold  washing  in  its  sands. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Beas  is  350  miles 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Sut« 
lej.  From  Mandli  forest  to  Larji  the  fall  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  sixty  feet  per  mile.  From 
Larji  to  Mandi,  a  distance  of  twenty*five 
miles,  the  fall  is  1,000  feet,  or  forty  feet  per 
mile.  From  Mirthal,  a  distance  of  150  miles, 
the  fall  is  only  1,600  feet,  or  10*06  feet  per 
mile.  The  Beas  river  between  Amratsar  and 
Jalandar  in  the  Punjab,  is  about  898  feet 
above  the  sea  at  about  L.  ZV  29'  N.  L.  75'' 
6'  Arriami  HUtcry  of  the  Punjab,  p.  15. 
Hook,  et.  Tkomp,  Mn.  Hefvef9  Advenim-es 
of  a  JAidy  in  Tartary.  f^ol.  I.  p.  85.  Ctm- 
ningham,  CleghonCe  Punjah  Report^  p.  84. 
See  Kot  Kangra. 

BBATI  MARAM.  Tak.  also  Biti  maram 
Dalbergia,     species. 

Bliokwood Eno.  iRose  wood Biro. 

Bombay  „    „ „  |  Catroo  Maram Taic 

The  tree  producing  this  ornamental  wood  is 
comrmon  in  the  Wynaad  on  open  and  grass 
lands,  where  the  tree  attains  a  great  size  and 
it  grows  in  Malabar  and  Travancore  to  a 
large  siae  ;  some  trees  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  fifty  feet  long,  have  been  brought  from 
Travaneore,  but  the  wood  is  generally  not 
more  than  twenty  er  twenty-five  feet  long, 
and  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 
It  might  be  procured  in  great  quantities  in 
Travancore  and  tha  Cochin  forests.  Much  of 
this  wood  is  used  in  England,  and  called  rose- 
wood*. Its  general  uMs  in  India  are  for  house 
ftfrnitnre :  great  quantities  are  exported  to 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  for  that  par- 
pose.— i/a/yor  M.  B.  Bdye  M.  and  C,  if.  (7- 
Jownffl.    See  Dalbergia. 

BEATSON,  Lieutenani  General,  this  officer 
entered  the  Indian  Army  in  1820.  He  became 
Lieutenant  General  in  the  Turkish  Army  ;  and 
also  held  the  local  rank  of  Major-General  in 
the  British  Army.  He  was  6  times  mentioned 
in  orders  and  despatches  for  actions  in 
which  he  commanded.  He  served  with  Bir 
Deliacy  Evans  in  8pain,  was  wounded,  received 
the  Cross  of  San  Fernando,  gold  medal  for  the 
Danube  campaign,  and  Crimean  medal  with 
clasps  for  Balaklava,  Inkerman,  and  Sebasto- 
pol.  He  was  mentioned  by  General  Sir  Jamea 
Scarlett,  on  whose  staff  he  was  serving  at 
Balaklava  and  Inkerman.  Favourably  men- 
tioned in  orders  or  letters  by  the  following 
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Governors- General  and  ComoQander-in-Chief  in 
India  : — Lord  EUenboroujyh,  Lord  Dalhousie, 
Lord  Uardin^^e^  Lord  Auckland,  Lord  Gough, 
Sir  Charles  Napier^  and  Sir  William  Gomm. 
Ill  Spain^  by  Sir  deLacy  £v8ns  and  Sir  Duncan 
M'Dou^all ;  in  Turkey  and  tbe  Crimea,  by 
Lord  Kaglan  and  Sir  James  Scarlett." 

BEAUMONTIA  GBANDIFLORA.— TTaZL 

Echites  grand  iflora. — Roxb, 

A  gigantic  climbing  shrub,  one  of  the  Apocy- 
naceis  growing  in  Chittagong,  the  Khassya  Hills 
and  Nepal,  flowers  in  February,  and  i&  very 
showy  ;  found  by  Dr.  Hooker  iu  the  Terai, 
east  of  Siligoree,  iu  full  bloom,  ascending 
tbe  loftiest  trees,  and  clothing  their  trunks 
witb  its  splendid  foliage  and  festoons  of  enor- 
mous funnel-shaped  white  flowers.  B.  Jerdo- 
jiiana,  R.  Wight,  of  the  Coorg  jungles,  attains 
similar  heights.  —  R,  Brown.  Hooker  Him. 
Jour.^   Vol.  I.  p.  401. 

BEAVER,  neither  the  large  nor  tbe  little 
beaver  occur  in  India,  but  the  tails  of  the 
latter,  the  Ondatra  Americana  of  Tiedmann, 
the  Castor  Zibethicus  of  Linnseus,  Fiber 
Zithicus  of  Cuvier  Ondatra  of  Lacepede,  the 
Musk-rat  of  Canada,  and  Musquash  of  the  cree 
Indians,  form  a  considerable  article  of  im- 
port into  India,  being  regarde()  by  some  races 
M  aphrodisaio. 

BABBEli,  the  chief  family  of  the  knrd  clan 
of  Kermanj ;  the  members  of  which  are  the 
hereditary  chiefs  of  the  elan  ;  and  hence  their 
whole  territory  and  the  people  are  now  called 
the  government  of  the  Bebbeh  or  Baban.  The 
dan  was  originally  established  at  Pizhder  in 
tbe  northern  mountains  near  Sikeneh  on  the 
frontier  of  Persia. — Rich's  Residence  in  Kur* 
diitan,  Vol.  /.  J).  80. 

BE-BAQ.  Hind.,  an  acquittance  in  full. 

BEHOOR,  a  village  between  Fort  Saint 
David  and  Pondicherry,  at  which  Major  Law- 
rance,  in  August  1752,  entirely  routed  the 
French  Army, 

BEBA  GHAUT,  in  Long,  92«  8'  E.  and 
Lat.  26  ®  22'  N. 

BEC-FIN.     Fa.  Syn.  for  the  Warbler  birds. 

BECHE  DE  MEH.  Po«t.  Holoihuria, 
Tripang,  the  esculent  Holothuria  or  sea  cu- 
cumber of  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago.  It  sells 
at  Singapore  at  18  to  70  dollars  per  pical.  See 
Uolothuria,  Japan,  Tripang.  India  852.  Biche 
de  mar. 

BEGHETI.  HiKD.,  an  Indian  variety  of  the 
Camelus  dromedarius. 

BECHlACO&l,  A  wood  of  Nepaul, 
called  Sulla  and  Surrendhool,  or  Dhoobkee  on 
account  of  its  resinous  quality.  Its  branches 
are  used  in  Nepaul  as  torches  :  the  fragrant 
turpentine  which  it  yields  is  employed  in  sacri- 
fices, and  in  medicated  salves,  and  its  wood  is  I  riers.  See  India,  p.  327* 
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Paddu-kai Tam. 

Kattal ff 

Mancbam Tel. 

"  And   the   man   took 


converted  into  rafts  for  houses. — Smith's  5 
Years,  p.  Q7. 

BECHNE-WALA  J06I>  a  sect  of  the  Jogi 
mendicants.     See   Jogi. 

BECHVNDI.  Hind,  or  Beh-chandee,  In 
Raepore,  this  substance,  if  pulverized,  resembles 
arrowroot,  and  is  made  use  of  by  natives  on 
fast  days,  prepared  in  various  ways.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  glutinous  matter  which  issues 
from  the  stems  of  a  jungle  plant,  after  being 
soaked  in  running  water  for  some  days.  The 
Gond  race  prepare  the  Behchandee.  It  can  be 
had  in  any  quantity  in  the  Jubbuipore  bazaar, 
but  most  of  it  comes  from  Mundla  and  Seonee. 
The  specimens  seen  appear  to  consist  of  the 
dried  sections  of  a  farinaceous  root  containing 
baesorin,  and  allied  in  composition  to  salep, 

BED,  in  Long.  67  ®  58*  E.  and  Lat.  33  ^ 
42"  N. 

BED,  Eng. 

Bichana  .^  Hind. 

J'alang. ...  „ 

Cbarpai „ 

John  y.  8  and  9. 
up  the  bed  and  walked.' '  The  bed  of  an  oriental 
is  seldom  anything  besides  a  carpet  or  mat, 
or  a  cloth  as  thick  as  a  b6d  quilt.  Men  carrying 
such  beds  may  be  seen  daily  on  the  highways. 
The  hindus  of  the  South  of  India  usually  sleep 
on  the  floors  of  their  houses,  but  all  of  them 
have  night  dresses  in  which  to  sleep,  that  of 
tbe  women  being  generally  a  loin  cloth  called 
''  Padawi,"  Tamil ;  Koka,  Tel.;  madejof  oottoa 
or  of  the  fibres  of  one  of  the  hemp  plants, 
though  many  lie  down  in  their  day  dress,  as 
in  Exodus  xxii.  27.  Mahomed ans  in  India  all 
use  cots  to  sleep  on,  when  able  to  afford  them, 
and  every  mahomedan  bride  takes  a  cot  or 
char-pai  to  her  husband's  house,  as  part  of  her 
Jahez.or  furnishings.  In  Burmah,  the  poorest 
person  sleeps  on  a  cot  with  mosquito  curtains. 
—  Ward,  Hindoos. 

BED.  Hind-  Peis.,  the  willow :  Arak-H 
bed-i  mushk,"  willow-flower  distilled  water. 

BED.   Sans.  Calamus  rotang ; — the  cane. 

BEDA,  a  Mysore  tribe,  said  by  General 
Briggs  to  have  formed  the  body  guard  of  the 
ruler  of  that  country.  This  is  probably  a 
name  for  the  Beder,  Bedera  or  Yedera,  a 
non-Arian  race,  who  occupy  several  parts  oC 
India,  the  hill  top  of  Bamandrug  and  at  Zora- 
pore  where  the  Bbeema  joins  the  Kistnah  :  the 
plural  is  Baidera  whence  the  English  Pindara. 
This  non-ariau  race  have  small  sovereignties  at 
Beder  Zorapoor  in  the  Doab  of  the  Kistna  and 
Bhimah.  Wilson  describes  the  Mysore  Beda 
as  a  race  who  are  considered  outcasts,  and  live 
by  the  chase  as  hunters,  fowlers,  and  are  consi- 
dered in  Mysore  as  coming  originally  from 
Telingana.    Many  of  the  Baidera  are  grain 
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BEDA,  in  Ceylon,  a  race  of  wild  men,  called 
abo  Weda,  they  »peak  the  Singhalese  lauguage, 
wear  their  hair  lonfTi  coUeci  it  together,  and  tie 
it  on  the  crown  of  the  bead  in  a  bunch.  Their 
complexions  are  dark,  comparative  to  the  other 
SingsJese. — TtntumCs  HindooHan^  Vol,  I,  p. 
192.  See  Veddab. 

BEDALI,  or  Bedalika,  Grifiithia  fragrans, 
W.  and  A,     Posoqueria  fragrans B,  i,  717. 

BEDANA,  Hind.  Be  without,  dana,  seed,  a 
seedless  ^rape  ;  also  a  sort  of  mulberry,  and  a 
kind  of  sweetmeat  made  with  qniooe  seeda. 

B£DA-TI6£.  Tiu  Ipomoja  pes-caprffi.— 
iweet 

B£D£N,  Capra  Nubiana.    See  Capree. 

BEDDOME,  Major,  a  Madras  Military  Offi- 
ce, wrote  on  the  Snakes,  the  Ferns  and  timbers 
of  tlie  Madras  Presidency. 

B£D££.  A  taluk  in  the  Belgaum  oolleotor- 
itewith  forests  ;  but  Dr.  Gibson  says  that 
neither  teak,  seesoo,  nor  honee  fPeierocarpus 
»ampiumj,  the  three  most  valuable  woods  in 
tbe  forest,  had  been  spared. — Reporty  1849  to 
1856,  p.  8. 

BEDEE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  78<» 
32'  E.  and  Lat  20  ^  44'  N. 

BEDENORE,  OE  NUGGOBE,  a  town  in 
In<iia  in  Long,  75  <^  5'  £.  and  lai.  18  ^  50' 
K. 

BEDER,  inL.  17  «=^  53*  6  N,  L.  77  «  86' 
£.,  A  town  in  the  Dekhan,  near  the  right 
bink  of  the  Manjera,  75  miles  North  West  of 
Hyderabad.  The  top  of  tbe  minaret  is  2,850 
Ittt  and  the  base  is  2,250  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  was  tbe  capital  of  tbe  Babmani  mahome- 
diD  djnasty,  which  ruled  up  to  tbe  middle  of 
tbe  16th  oentnry,  this  dynasty  joined  tbe  qua- 
druple confederation  formed  by  the  Nizam 
Bbthi  kings  of  Abiuednuggur,  the  Adal  Shahi 
kings  of  B^'japore  and  the  king  of  Gulburgah, 
formed  to  overthrow  tbe  Hindu  sovereignty  of 
Bijauaggor  or  Vizianagr,  near  Bellary,  when 
tbe  sovereign  Bama  Bajah  was  taken  prisoner. 
Bederis  surrounded  by  a  great  curtain,  now 
anch  dilapidated,  and  on  one  of  its  bastiona 
tt  so  old  gun  21  feet  long.  Many  (rreat 
npob  tombs  are  on  the  plain  to  the  8.  W. 
fi)e  inhabitauta  when  we  saw  them :  in  1 866, 
]^1  and  1868  were  few  and  poor,  Beder,  Be* 
l>pore,  Berar,  Golcondah  and  Ahmednuggur, 
IB  the  16th  century  were  five  independent  ma- 
^nedan  kingdoms.  At  the  time  of  Baber's 
lomion  Beder  waa  absorbed  by  its  more 
P^erfol  neighbours.  In  1572  Berar  waa  ab- 
■<*W  by  the  Nizam  Shahi  dvnasty. 

BEDER  WABE.  This  tutenague  work  has 
"^  described  by  Dra.  Heyne,  Buchanan,  Ha- 
milton, Smith  and  Captain  Newbold.  It  is  a  me- 
^iurgical  eomponnd  of  considerable  interest, 
^  tbe  articlea  are  always  greatly  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  their  formi  as  well  aa  for  the 


gracefulness  of  the  patterns  witb  which  their 
surface  is  covered.  Tbougb  the  groundwork  of 
this  composition  appears  of  a  blackisb  colour, 
its  natural  colour  is  that  of  pewter  or  of  zinc.  ' 
Dr.  Heyne  iuforms  us  that  it  is  composed  of 
copper  sixteen  ounces,  lead  four  ounces,  tin  two 
ounces.  These  are  melted  together,  and  to 
every  three  ounces  of  the  alloy  sixteen  ounces 
of  spelter,  that  is  of  zinc,  is  added,  when  the 
alloy  is  melted  for  use.  But  to  give  the  whole 
the  black  colour  which  is  esteemed,  probably 
from  bringing  out  the  pattern,  it  is  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  saltpetre,  common 
salt,  and  blue  vitriol.  Dr.  B.  Hamilton  saw 
of  zinc  13,360  grains,  copper  460  grains  and 
lead  414  grains,  melted  together,  and  a  mixture 
of  resin  and  bees-wax  introduced  into  the 
crucible  to  prevent  calcination.  It  waa  then 
poured  into  a  mould  made  of  baked  clay,  and 
the  article  banded  over  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe. 
Artists  then  inlay  flowers  or  other  ornaments  of 
silver  or  of  gold.'  They  first  smear  it  over  witb 
sulphate  of  copper  and  water,  which  gives  tbe 
surface  a  blackish  colour,  and  enables  the  artist 
more  easily  to  distinguish  tbe  figure  which  be 
draws — this  he  does  with  a  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument of  steel,  and  cuts  it  with  small  chisels 
of  various  shapes  and  then  witb  a  hammer  and 
punch,  fills  the  cavaties  witb  small  plates  of 
silver,  which  adhere  firmly  to  the  Bedery.  It 
is  then  polished  and  stained  as  described  above. 
The  various  articles  made  from  it  are  vases, 
wash-hand  basins,  and  ewers,  hookah-bottoms, 
spittoons,  cups  and  dishes,  small  boxes  and 
weights.  These  are  inlaid  commonly  with 
silver,  but  sometimes  witb  gold.  Tbe  patterns 
are  usually  as  much  to  be  admired  aa  tbe  forma 
of  the  vessels.  Though  usually  called  Bedery, 
sometimes  Vidry,  it  is  also  manufactured  at 
other  places.  According  to  Captain  Newbold, 
**  The  mould  of  tbe  vessel  is  first  prepared, 
in  the  usual  manner,  of  clay  turned  into  shape 
on  a  wheel :  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
mould  a  ooat  of  wax  and  rail  (rosin)  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a  little  oil  is  laid,  of  the 
thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  rec^uired  : 
oyer  tbe  wax  another  thiok  coat  of  clay  is  ap- 
plied. GraduaL  heat  is  next  resorted  to,  to 
harden  the  clay  part  of  the- mould  ;  but  princi- 
pally to  melt  out  the  was,  which  of  course 
leaves  a  vacuum  on  tbe  space  it  occupied.  Into 
this  space  the  molten  alloy  is  poured,  cooled, 
tbe  mould  broken  and  the  vessel  in  rough 
taken  out,  polished  and  set  aside,  to  receive  a 
black  colour  preparatory  to  inlay,  from  a  smear- 
ing of  Mor  iuta  (Blue  vitriol).  The  alloy  itself 
is  of  a  pewter  white  colour  and  is  composed  of 
the  following  proportions. — 1  seer  Just  (Zinc) 
to  1  Chittak  or  6  shahi  pice  weight  of  Tamba 
(Copper).  The  pattern  of  the  ornamental  device 
to  be  inlaid  either  in  silver  or  gold,  is  next 
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drawn''  ligbtly  with' 'a  steel  point  on  the  black* 
ened  Burface  of  the  vessel,  and  then  cut 
out  to  the  depth  of  the  inlay  required, 
with  a  tiny  delicately  pointed  chisel,  worked 
by  a  small  hammer.  A  thin  bit  of  paper  is 
pressed  into  the  excavated  pattern  to  receive 
the  impression— taken  out  and  placed  upon 
a  thin  plate  of  silver  (the  inlay)  which  is  it- 
self laid  out  evenly  on  a  bed  of  mixed  wax 
and  rail  (rosin),  and  cut  into  the  exact  shape 
of  the  impression.  The  cul'Out  bit  of  silver  is 
then  pressed  into  its  corresponding  cavity 
engraved  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  firmly 
inserted  by  means  of  a  steel  point.  This  done 
over  all  parts  of  the  vessel,  it  is  again  polished 
preparatory  to  receiving  its  finishing  coat  of 
black.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  the  vessel 
to  a  gentle  heat  and  smearing  it  with  a  mixture 
composed  of :  1  Tola  (B'hur)  Shorah  ki  Mutti 
(Saltpetre)  S  Mashas— Nousagur  (Sal  Ammo- 
niac) ground  up  into  the  consistence  of  cream 
with  brackish  water.  After  allowing  this  mixture 
to  lie  upon  the  vessel  for  a  few  hours,  it  ia 
washed  off  with  a  little  brackish  water.  The 
inlaid  silver  devices  are  little  altered  ia  colour, 
but  the  intervening  portions  of  alloy  remain  of 
a  permanent  dead  black.  He  witnessed  the 
whole  process  of  inlaying  and  could  not  help 
admiring  the  precision,  lightnesa  of  touch,  and 
«elerity  with  which  it  was  performed  by  a 
Lingayet,  which  caste  and  a  Jaina  are  the  only 
persons  skilled  in  the  art.  It  seems  divided 
however  into  three  branches.  The  mould  maker, 
emelter  and  inlayer.  Bedery  does  not  rust, 
yields  little  to  the  hammer,  and  breaks  only 
when  violently  beaten.  According  to  Dr,  Ham- 
ilton it  is  not  near  so  fusible  as  sine  or  tin,  but 
melts  more  easily  than  copper*  The  most  recent 
observer,  however,  is  Dr.  George  Smith,  who 
thus  records  the  results  of  hia  examination  of 
the  process  : — *'  Suppose  a  vessel  to  be  made, 
resemblinsr  in  form  the  common  small  hookah 
U)      \^3T  bottom  (1):    The  atepa  of 

the  manufactores  are  as 
follows  :  A  masa  of  finely 
pounded  and  sifted  old  \9r 
terite  dust  mixed  with  cow 
dung,  is  put  upon  a  rude 
lathe,  and  when  dry  is  care- 
fully turned  into  the  correct 
shape.    The  lathe  ia   rude 


and  simple  and  ia  turned  either  by  the  hand 
alone,  or  by  a  short  rope  attached  to  a  small 
piece  of  wood  (2) :  With  the  other  hand  the 
workman  holds  a  sort  of  chisel,  with  which 
he    cuts     and    smooths    the    model.     The 


model  thus  carefully  prepared,  is  next  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  wax  and  oil  boiled  together. 
When  dry,  the  whole  mass  ia  ^again  turned,  the 
pattern  is  etched  by  hand,  a  small  pointed  graver 
being  used.  This  etching  is  done  rapidly.  The 
workman  next  takes  a  small  chisel  and  hammer, 
and  following  the  lines  of  the  pattern,  cuts  it 
deeply  and  expeditiously,  scooping  out  the 
tracing  of  the  little  leaves,  &c.,  and  leaving  an 
indented  but  rough  surface.  This  rough  surface 
is  next  smoothed  down  by  hammering  gently 
with  another  bluat  pointed  chisel,  and  the  space 
ia  then  ready  for  the  proceaa  of  inlaying. 
Thin  plates  of  very  pure  silver  are  taken,  and  tk« 
little  leaves  are  cut  out  with  a  amall  hammer  and 
chisel — each  little  leaf  is  then  raised  separately 
by  the  chisel  and  finger  tip,  and  hammered  geutlj 
but  carefully  into  the  depression  intended  for  it, 
trimmed,  carefully  thianed  and  smoothed*  Over 
this  coating  is  plastered  a  second  layer  of 
laterite  dust  moistened  with  water,  but  without 
cow  dung — this  coat  is  rough,  and  ia  not 
sttbseqoently  smoothed  down.  The  next  stage 
consists  in  boring  two  openings  in  the  compoaite 
monld,  and  in  placing  it  in  the  fire — the  effect 
of  this  being  to  melt  in  the  intermediate  layer 
of  wax,  and  thus  to  leave  a  vacant  space  f<nr  the 
reception  of  the  alloy.  Into  this  space  is  poured 
the  alloy  (consisting  of  copper  1  part  and 
pewter  4).  The  vessel  has  now  a  dull  leaden 
look  ;  it  is  hard,  but  easily  cut.  This  model 
or  shell  is  carefully  turned  and  smoothed. 
This  part  of  the  process  is  tedious.  In  the 
more  durable  kinds  of  Bedery  ware  silver  wire  is 
substituted  for  the  silver  leaf.    The  vase    ia 

this  state  was  rouf^h 
&  requirea  smooth* 
ing— this  is  aoiie  with  a  common  file  and  with 
a  curved  scraper  of  a  rude  and  clumsy  forna. 
The  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  filled  up 
with  lead  ^and  is  smoothed  down— finally  the 
vaae  is  gently  heated,  and  whilst  wami,  it  ia 
blackened  by  the  application  of  a  powder  aap- 
posed  to  consist  of  chalky  earth  and  muriate  of 
ammonia — thia  imparta  a  brilliant  black  polish 
to  the  shell,  and  careful  hand  rubbing  brings 
out  the  lustre  of  the  silver.  The  value  of  tho 
wan  depends  upon  the  thiekness  of  the  silTer 
inlaying — ^the  eommon  ware  of  the  baaara  rare^ 
ly  lasts  long.  Inlaying  ia  also  executed  in  the 
same  way  with  copper  leaf,  but  the  artistio  ef- 
I  feet,  1  think,  is  inferior  to  the  silver.  The 
price  of  a  amall  hookah  bottom  like  that  dea« 
cribed,  varies  in  Beder,  hoim  7  to  10  Rupees. 
In  1866,  there  were  remaining  only  five  fami* 
lies,  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  and  they 
seemed  poor.  At  Bhowngir  about  12  miles 
£.  from  Hyderabad,  the  Hindu  potters  maaa* 
facture  a  dark  coloured  earUienware  on  which 
they  fix  copper  and  tin  leaf  in  perfect  imitatioii 
of  the  ttttenague  work  of  Beder. — Bq^,  JrU^ 
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lie.  0/ Indidy  pages  47 1*2«  Extract  of  a  Lei* 
tirfrm,  Ca/j^in  T,  J.  NewhoM^  to  the  addresa 
of  Mc^  General  Fraeer.  Dr.  0*  Smith  in 
M.  9.  L  B. 

BBDER  KAGE.  See  Beda. 

BED-I-ANJIR.  PiBs.  BiciDot  communisi 
Ui«  entor  oil  plant. 

BED-I-MUSHK.  Pbrs.  Hind.  Salix 
iEgyptiaoa.  8.  Cepra.  Willow  flower  water  ia 
the  arak-i-bedi-mushk. 

BEDI8A  TIVVA,  Til.    Vitialatifolia.— 

um. 

BEDNOB,  alto  called  Nacrar  a  town,  4000 
fcet  above  the  sea  in  the  Nagar  Biatrict  of 
North  Coorg  on  a  spar  to  the  westward  of  the 
ehaia.  The  raina  are  aaid  to  last  9  months  ? 
Hook  d  Tkomp.    See  Bedenore. 

BEDNOKE  at  the  foot  of  the  Aravalli 
Hilis,  within  the  bounds  of  Ifey  war.  One  of  its 
locient  chieftains  was  Rao  Boortan,  of  the  So- 
lanki  trihe.  He  was  a  lineal  descendent  of  the 
funed  Balhara  kin^s  of  Anhiilwara,  who 
were  expelled  from  Anhulwara  in  the  13th  Cen- 
tQ7  sod  migrated  to  Central  India,  where  they 
obtained  possession  of  Tonk-Thoda  and  its 
hods  on  the  Bunas  river  :  but  Lilla,  the  Af- 
|ib«n  deprived  Soortan  of  Tboda,  and  restrict - 
td  him  to  Bednore.  His  daughter  is  (lisiin- 
gui&hed  in  Indian  Annals,— Toc/'t^aya^^Aan, 
hlLp.  073. 

BEDOUIN,  Arab,  is  the  plural  form 
of  Bsdawi,  an  "  iam  el  nisbah/'  or  adjective,  de- 
rived  from  Badu,  a  desert."  The  word  ''  Badawi" 
iBBotinsultingylikf  ''Turk"applied  toanUsman- 
\  or  ''Fellah"  to  the  EKyptian.  But  by  mistak- 
ioff  tbe  clan  of  the  wild  man  for  a  lower  one, 
''la  Hitaymi/'  lor  instance,  addressed  to  a 
Harb  bedouin,   makes  him  finger  his   dagger. 

Mahomed  and  hia  followers  conquered  only 
the  more  civilised  bedouins  ;  and  there  is  even 
to  this  day  little  or  no  religion  amongst  the 
viU  people,  except  amongsi  those  on  the  coast . 
« ia  the  viciuity  of  cities.  The  faith  of  the 
kdoaio  comes  from  £1  Islam,  whose  hold  is 
vtik»  But  his  customs  and  institutions^  the 
inwth  of  his  climate,  his  nature,  and  his  wants, 
^  Mill  those  of  his  ancestors,  cherished  ere 
Meceih  had  sent  forth  a  prophet,  and  likely  to 
Mnrire  tbe  day  when  every  vesiige  of  the  Kaa- 
Whaball  have  disappeared.  Of  this  nature  are 
Ibe  Hejasi'a  pagan  oaths,  their  heathenish  names 
(fcv  being  Moslem  except  Mohammed),  their 
^"M  of  licking  red-hot  iron^  their  Salkh,  or 
^^^nficstaon,  proof  of  manliness,  their  blood 
itvttge^  tbdr  eatinic  carrion  (t.  e.,  the  body  of 
aaasittal  killed  without  the  usual  formula )« 
•Kthcir  lending  wives  to  strangers. — (Burton^ 9 
Ngrimage  to  Meccah^  Vol  wL  p.  79.) 
Barton  regards  aU  these  aa  remnants  of  some 
«Umd« 
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The  bedouin  tribes  do  not  dwell  in  towns,  but 
in  tents  or  under  the  temporsry  shelter  of  trees. 

The  Kiab  tribe  of  Susistan  in  Persia  rarely 
encamp,  but  in  Susistan  near  the  principality 
of  Havisa  were  five  different  considerable  tribea 
of  independent  bedouins. 

The  bedouins  who  occupy  the  grreat  west- 
ern desert  of  Oman  have  neither  houses  nor 
tents,  but  live  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The 
genuine  Arabs  disdain  husbandry,  as  an  em- 
ployment by  which  they  would  be  degraded. 
They  maintain  no  domestic  animals  but  sheep 
and  camels,  except  perhaps  horses.  Their 
sheikh  government,  in  its  constitution  and 
operative  effects,  is  a  political  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  nations*  Burton  tells  us  that 
Sherifs  and  other  great  men  sometimes  bind  a 
white  turban  or  a  Cashmere  shawl  round  th» 
kerchief,  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The  Aakah 
varies  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Here  it 
is  a  twist  of  dyed  wool,  there  a  bit  of  eommort 
rope,  three  or  four  feet  long.  6ome  of  the 
Arab  tribes  use  a  circlet  of  wood,  composed  of 
little  round  pieces,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  joined! 
side  by  side,  and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 
The  Eastern  Arabs  wear  a  large  circle  of  brown 
wool,  almost  a  turban  in  itself.  In  Barbery^ 
they  twist  bright-coloured  cloth  round  a  rope^ 
and  adorn  it  with  thick  golden  thread.  As  a 
rule,  the  8heikh  and  their  subjects  are  bom  to 
the  life  of  shepherds  or  soldiers.  The  greater 
tribes  rear  many  camels,  which  they  either  sell 
to  their  neighbours,  or  employ  them  in  the 
carriage  of  goods  or  in  military  expeditions. 
The  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  tribes  are  very  numerons  ;  they  are 
spread  from  near  Damascus  over  all  Arabia ^ 
eastwards  to  the  great  rivers,  and  to  tbe  shorea 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  bedouin  horse 
seldom  exceeds  14  hands.  The  bedouin  doea 
not  ride  gracefully,  but  he  rides  securely  ;  the 
bedouin  Arab  traces  by  the  footstep,  the  *'Athr" 
similarly  10  the  Pug  of  Guzerat  and  the  North 
American  Indian.  Many  ot  the  bedouin  tribes 
kiss  on  meeting.  They  are  advancing  in  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  life,  but  are  still  very  ig- 
norant. 

But  the  bedouins,  who  live  in  tenta,  and  in 
separate  tribes,  still  retain  the  customs  and 
manners  of  th«'ir  earliest  ancestors.  They  are 
the  genuine  Arabs,  and  exhibit,  in  the  aggregate, 
all  ihose  characteristics  which  are  distributed 
respectively  among  the  other  branohes  of  their 
nation. 

The  Bedouin  still  retains  that  passionate 
love  of  song  for  whieh  his  raee  has  ever  been 
distinguished.  Whether  tending  his  flock,  be* 
gulling  the  tediouaness  of  a  journey,  or  seated 
after  hia  evening  cheer  at  the  fire,  the  Arab 
constantly  breaks  oat  into  some  ditty,  the  thema 
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of  wliich  is  either  love  or  war.  Seated  cross- 
lej^ged  under  the  scanty  shade  of  the  date, 
palm,  one  of  them  wiii  thus  amuse  himself  for 
hours.  The  only  accompaniment  is  a  rude 
guitar  with  two  stridgs.  Combinations  the 
most  harsh  and  rugged  form  the  most  striking 
feature  of  their  music,  as  ,  often,  when  their 
movements  are  grave  and  slow,  as  when  they 
are  brisk  and  lively.  In  the  former  they 
often  eiLhibit  much  grave  and  melancholy 
thought,  in  the  latter  ihey  not  un frequently 
spring  up  simultaneously,  and  join,  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  voices,  iu  a  rude  chorus.  The 
manners  of  tribes  differ.  Benoo  Kahtan,  a  be- 
douin tribe  of  small  stature  and  slender,  almost 
like  Indians,  are  gentle  and  speak  with  a 
low  tone  of  voice.  Their  language  is  to  the 
Arabic  of  the  Koran  what  the  Greek  of  Homer 
is  to  that  of  Isocrates  or  Xenophon.  The  northern 
Bedouin,  the  Meteyer,  Ajman  and  Oteybah, 
are  more  warlike,  atfect  a  boisterous  roughness 
or  swagger.  Bedouins  are  mere  creatures 
of  the  hour  taking  no  care  aod  without  national 
or  religious  principle.  Tiie  Bedouin  women 
are  not  treasured  up  like  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  other  orientals,  and  indeed  they  seemed 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  restraints  imposed 
by  jealously  ;  the  feint  says  Palgrave  which  they 
made  of  concealing  their  faces  from  me  was  al- 
ways slight ;  they  never,  I  think,  wore  the  yash- 
mak properly  fixed  ;  when  they  first  saw  me, 
they  used  to  hold  up  a  pan  of  their  drapery 
with  one  hand  across  their  faces,  but  they  sel- 
dom persevered  very  steadily  in  subjecting  me 
to  this  privation. — (Palgrave^  EoiJitna  Travth 
i»  the  East,  pp.  247-8.) 

The  Arab  women  have  a  fullness  of  figure 
not,  however,  approachinij  to  corpulency.  Their 
complexion  is  not  darker  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
brunette,  and  we  may  inft^r  lliat  this  is  their 
natural  colour,  since,  excepting  in  the  morning  tj^e^s" 
aud  evening,  those  who  reside  in  the  oases 
rarely  leave  their  date  groves,  and  in  the  towns 
they  preserve  their  complexions  with  the  same 
care*  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Bedouin  women, 
who  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  are  very  swarthy  ;  and  the  same  is  observed 
of  the  men,  alttiough  the  children  are  equally 
fair  at  their  birth.  The  monammedan  ladies 
in  Oman  enjoy  more  liberty,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  more  respected,  than  in  any  other 
eastern  country.  During  civil  commotions,  they 
often  take  a  part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  some 
instances  have  displayed  the  utmost  heroism* 
Many  tribes  exact  black  mail  from  the  villagers. 
it  is  the  "  khone".  (brotherhood),  the  tribute 
ctaimed  from  time  immemorial  by  the  bedouins, 
in  return  for  their  protection,  or  rather  forbear- 
ance, in  not  touching  the  harvest,  or  driving  off 
tjie  cattle.  Each  village  pays  ^'  khone"  to  one 
l|heikh  in  every  tribe,  who  then  acknowledges  it 
as  his  ukhta  or  '^  sister,"   and  is   bound  to 


protect  the  inhabitants  against  all  the  roembfcre 
of  his  own  tribe. — Welht€d*8  Travels,  Vd.  L 
p.  353.  RohimoTia  Travels,  Vol.  IL  p.  142. 
Burton* s  City  of  the  Saints,  Burtons  PUgri. 
mage  to  Meccah,  Palgrave* s  Arahia,  Eothen^s 
Travels  from  the  Bast.  Brydge's  Dynasty  of  the 
Kajjars^  Skinner's  Overland  Journey.  Burck- 
hard^s  Travels,  Niebuhr's  Travels.  Bobinsons 
Travels.  See  Arab.  Beni  Circumcisioa 
Horses. 

BEDOWREEA.     See  Bedanrea. 

BEDNORE,  a  town  to  the  North  West 
of  Seiingapatam. 

BED-PaI,  a  brahmin  who  wrote  a  book 
of  fables,  for  the  benefit  of  Dabishliro,  hit 
king  :  they  were  translated  into  Pehlevi  in 
ihe  time  of  Nousherwan  in  the  6th  century  ; 
from  that  into  Arabic  by  Abdullah  bin  Ma- 
kaffa,  about  the  middle  of  the  8ih  century, 
then  about  the  close  of  the  0th  century, 
into  Persian,  by  Rudaki,  who  received 
80,000  dirhems  for  his  labours.  About  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  (A.  D.  1150)  in  the 
time  of  Bahram  Shah,  a  Persian  prose  transla- 
tion was  made  and  a  subsequent  second  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Kashiti,  and  named  the 
Anvvar-i-Sohili,  the  ori«<inal  fables  are  in  the 
Hetopadesa  and  the  Panchatantra.  A  Greek 
version  was  made  by  Simeon  8eth,  at  the  C'tm- 
mand  of  Alexis  Coranenes,  and  they  appeared 
in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German.  Tlie  first  English  edition  was  in 
th«  16th  century,  then  in  French  in  1644, 1709, 
and  they  are  the  foundation  of  Esop's  fables. 

BEDROUR,  a  small  tract  on  the  Eastern 
confines  of  CHuara. 

BEDUBAHYA,  Long.  90^  4'  E.  and  Lat. 
22"  32'  N. 

BKD-US-SAR.  Arab.  Calotropis  procera. 

BEDVEEKN,    also  FLU IMEN.  Dut.  Fea- 


Tena Tel; 

Tonu Taa 


BEE.  Eng, 

Deburah Heb. 

Stiahd-ki*mekhi ... .  Hind. 

Bees  have  long  been  domesticated.  The  hive 
bees  vary  K^eatly  in  colour  and  size,  but  except 
the  Ligurian  bee  the  species  are  identical.  The 
Egyptian  bees  are  geographical  varieties. 

The  traveller  Moorcroft  remarks  that  an  in- 
teresting subject  in  the  rural  economy  of  Kash- 
mir is  the  managemeiit  of  Bees.  Every  farmer 
in  the  district  of  Lar,  and  he  had  since  found 
the  practice  general  throughout  the  whole 
country,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kashmir,  has 
several  hives  in  his  hoose,  and  in  some  hou«erf 
he  had  counted  as  many  as  ten.  A  provisiort 
for  hives  is  made  in  buildini;  the  house,  by 
leaving  appropriate  cavities  in  the  walls.  These 
somewhat  diffet  in  size,  but  agree  in  theif 
general  form,  each  being  cylindrical,  and  ex-* 
tending  quite  through  the  wall.     This  tube  it 
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lined  by  a  plastering  of  day-mortar  about  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  the  mortar  is  worked  up 
with  the  chaif  or  husk  of  rice,  or  with  the  down 
of  thistles,  which  latter  is  employed  also  for 
ckj-mortar  in  general-  The  dimensions  of  a 
hive  sre,  on  an  average,  about  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and,  when  closed  at  both  ends, 
about  twenty  or  twenty-two  inches  in  length. 
That  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  to  the  apart- 
ment is  closed  by  a  round  platter  of  red  pottery 
ware,  a  little  convex  in  the  middle,  but  the 
edges  are  made  flush  with  the  wall  by  a  luting 
of  day-mortar  and  the  other  extremity  is  shut 
by  a  similar  dish,  having  a  circular  hole,  about 
a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  its  centre. 
There  is  not  any  particular  rule  for  the  height 
of  hiTes  from  the  ground.  So  little  difference 
exists  betwixt  the  practices  ordinarily  pursued 
is  Ksshmir  and  in  Europe,  in  respect  to  hiving 
new  swarms,  as  not  to  call  for  notice  ;  but  that 
adopted  in  the  former  country,  for  preserving 
the  old  swarm  when  the  honey  is  taken,  well 
deserves  imitation  by  the  bee-farmer  iu  the  lat- 
ter country.  The  process  by  which  this  is,  as  I 
witnessed  it,  effected,  is  the  following  :  "Hav- 
ing in  readiness  a  wisp  of  dry  rice-straw,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  burning  charcoal  in  an 
earthea  dish,  the  master  of  the  house,  with  a 
few  strokes  of  the  point  of  a  short  sickle,  disen- 
glides  the  inner  platter  of  the  tube,  bringing  in- 
to view  the  combs  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
the  hive,  and  almost  wholly  covered  with  bees, 
none  of  which,  however,  offer  to  resent  the 
aggression,  or  to  enter  the  room.  Having 
placed  the  straw  upon  the  charcoal,  and  hold- 
ing the  dish  closo  to  the  mouth  of  thei  hive  he 
blew  the  smoke  strongly  against  the  combs,  but 
remored  the  straw  the  instant  it  took  fire,  to 
prevent  it  burning  the  bees,  and  quenched  the 
flame  before  he  employed  it  again. 

Almost  stifled  by  the  smoke,  the  bees 
borried  through  the  outer  door  with  such  rapi- 
%  that  the  hive  was  cleared  of  its  inhabitants 
within  a  few  minutes,  when  the  farmer  intro- 
<lncing  the  sickle,  cut  down  the  combs  nearest 
to  him,  which  were  received  into  a  dish  previ- 
onsly  slidden  auderneath  them,  and  left  un- 
distnrbed  about  one-third  of  the  oombs,  which 
veie  almost  close  to  the  outer  door.  He  then 
replaced  the  inner  plater,  and  brushing  off 
bastily  a  few  bees  which  clung  to  the  combs, 
^ongh  apparently  in  a  state  of  stupefaction, 
tbrew  them  out  of  the  house.  Observing  many 
<>ther  bees  lying  motionless  on  the  floor  of  the 
^i^  I  inquired  whether  tbey  were  dead^  or 
onljstopined,and  was  answered,  that  they  would 
^^^n.  Not  above  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
^^oounQntty  is  destroyed  :  by  this  method  the 
produce  is  less  than  the  ordinary  yield  of  a 
&od  awarm  in  England.  The  honey  was  light- 
colored,  and  of  a  taste  as  pure  and  as  sweet  as 


that  of  Narbonne.  I  could  not  learn  that  the 
farmers  had  any  suspicion  of  their  honey  ever 
being  intoxicating  or  poisonous^  as  has  been 
noticed  to  be  the  case  occasionally  with  that  made 
by  the  Bhoura  of  Qarwahl.  The  Bhoura  is 
compelled  to  take  a  more  extensive  range,  and 
in  the  scarcity  of  food,  during  the  short  sum« 
mer,  to  be  less  select  iu  regard  to  its  quality; 
The  peasantry  of  Kashmir  are  unacquainted 
with  the  employment  of  honey  as  the  basis  of 
a  fermented  liquor,  but  eat  it  raw,  or  mixed 
with  various  articles  of  common  food,  whilst 
the  most  wealthy  substitute  it  for  sugar  iu 
preserving  fruits.  It  is  customary  to  take  the 
hive  every  year,  and  the  end  of  September,  or 
beginning  of  October,  is  found  the  best  season 
for  this  operation,  a  little  time  still  remaining 
for  the  bees  to  add  to  the  portion  left  for  their 
support  during  five  months. 

In  consequence  of  the  bees  being  thus 
literally  domiciliated,  they  acquire  a  mildness  o£ 
conduct  far  more  decided  than  those  of  Europe. 
The  bee  of  Kashmir  is  a  little  smaller  than  that 
of  Europe,  though  a  little  larger  than  the 
domesticated  bee  of  Kamaon  and  of  Garwahl. 
Honey  sells  at  about  threepence  British  a 
pound,  but  wax  is  considerably  dearer." 

In  Ceylon  bees  are  all  wild.  They  collect 
largely  from  the  Nelho.  Their  nests  hang  from 
the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  a  man  ascends 
with  a  lighted  torch  of  green  leaves,  which 
creates  a  dense  smoke.  He  approaches  the 
nest,  and  smokes  off  the  swarm  from  the  comb, 
a  beautiful  circular  mass  of  honey  and  wax, 
generally  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  thick.  The  bee-hunter  being  pro* 
vided  with  vessels  formed  from  the  rind  of  the 
gourd,  attached  to  ropes,  now  cuts  up  the 
comb  and  fills  his  chatties,  lowering  them 
down  to  his  companions  below.  When  the 
flowers  of  the  Nelho  fade,  the  beea  lea\e  the 
district. 

A  bee,  not  of  the  large  wax-producing 
species,  but  of  a  smaller  kind  called  *'  faei-ying- 
koee"  or  "  fly-bee,"  is  found  in  the  valley  of 
Munnipore.  The  honey  is  excellent.  Another 
species,  very  large,  forms  its  nest  in  the  ground, 
and  is  dangerous  to  the  unwary  traveller. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  individuals  having 
fallen  into  these  nests,  and  having  been  stung 
to  death.  The  Munnipori  when  tbey  come 
upon  a  bee  of  this  species  catch  it  and 
having  attached  a  thread  to  his  body  let 
it  loose.  By  means  of  the  thread  its  flight 
is  observed,  and  it  can  be  followed  to  the 
nest.  The  spot  is  marked,  and  fire  having 
been  procured,  the  bees  otherwise  so  formidable, 
are  easily  destroyed,  and  the  comb  filled  with 
the  young,  obtained.  Another  larger,  bee  of 
Munnipore  forms  its  nest  dependent  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  wallf 
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tbe  iietft  beiog  of  a  oiost  beautiful  substance  re« 
semhling  marbled  paper. 

'i*be  bee  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
suspends  its  nest  from  a  branch  of  a  tree,  in 
which  position,  they  may  be  seen  iorming 
masses  of  considerable  bulk.  Certain  trees 
become  favoarites  and  are  selected  by  the  bees 
year  after  year  for  many  generations  although 
often  disturbed  by  the  taking  of  their  nests. 
In  Borneo  these  trees  become  private  property 
among  the  eastern  tribes  and  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  sou.  Bees-waz  is  sold  at  £5-10 
to  £7-10  per  183-1-3  lbs. 

The  Chinese  keep  off  bees  by  a  few  dry  stems 
and  leaves  of  a  speeies  of  Artemisia  whieh 
grows  wild  on  the  hills,  and  which  is  largely 
used,  also,  to  drive  the  mosquito  out  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  people.  This  plant  is  cut  early 
in  summer,  sun-dried,  then  twisted  into  bands 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  one  end  of  the  substance  is 
i|;nited  and  kept  burning  slowly  as  the  work 
goes  on.  The  bees  hover  about,  but  apparently 
quite  incapable  of  doing  the  slightest  injury. 
When  the  hives  are  properly  re-fixed  in  their 
placet  the  charm  is  put  out. — Fortu7u^8  BeH- 
defice.  Moorerofi'9  TraifeU.  McCuLUeh.  £e- 
cords  of  iht  OovemmeMi  qf  India.  F.  />.>  pp* 
32-8,  Bakej^s  Bifle,  pp   304-6.  Indian  Field. 

BEE,  OARPENTEK,  a  name  given  to  a 
bymenopterous  insect,  the  Xylooopa  tenuia- 
capa  of  Westwood  (X.  latipes,  Drury},  which 
perforates  large  beams  of  timber  as  also  trees, 
by  boring  holes  through  them.  On  one  oc- 
casion^ at  Kurnool  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  one 
of  them  was  seen  to  kill  a  sparrow  by  a  single 
thrust  of  its  sting.  Any  intruder  within 
the  precincts  of  their  nests  instantly  becomes 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  attack,  and  as  the 
unlucky  sparrow  was  flying  towards  the  comer 
of  the  hospital,  the  bee  assailed  it,  struck  it 
with  its  sting  and  the  bird  fell  dead.  On  rais- 
ing the  skin  from  (he  bone,  a  small  reddened 
spot  on  the  fore  part  of  the  skull,  indicated  the 
point  at  which  the  sting  had  enteted. 

BEECH  OIL.     Oa  of  Fagus  sylvstica. 

BEE-EW.  BujLM.  A  timber  of  Tenasserim 
not  identical  with  Thee  Bew  Tka,  Its  maxi- 
mum girth  is  3  cubits,  and  maximum  length 
,2*2  feet.  Trees  very  abundant  near  the  sea  or 
the  river's  edge,  all  over  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
ivincea^  When  seasoned,  sinks  in  water.  It  is 
a  yery  hard,  strong  wood  ;  used  in  rice  mills 
where  great  strength  and  durability  are  indis- 
IMmsably  required  t  recommended  for  handles  of 
ioch.^--C<:^pUdn  Dance, 
.  BEEF»  the  flesh  of  the  bull,  bullock  or  cow, 
in  use  amongst  mohamedans  and  ehriatians 
in  India  but  prohibited  .  to  all  hindoos.  The 
flesh  «f  cattle  that  kave  died  is  largdy  used  by 
.the  Burmese  and  li^  ^  the  Chakiii  races  of 


India.  In  Europe  "  jerked"  beef  from  America, 
gradually  coming  into  use  and  the  lean  part 
especially,  it  is  stated,  is  not  inferior  to  fair 
English-fed  beef,  fresh  from  the  shambles. 
The  ''jerked"  beef  is  probably  far  superior  to 
such  as  would  be  obtained  from  animals  killed 
in  India. — Times  of  India,  June  8. 

BEEF,  POTTED,  has  often  been  found 
adulterated  with  Bole  Armeniani  to  heighten 
the    colour. — Hauall, 

BEEF-WOOD.  Gasuirina  mubicata.  A 
hard,  close-grained,  reddish  wood»  variegated 
with  dark  and  whitish  streaks.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  England  in  forming  borders  to  work 
in  which  ihe  larger  woods  are  employed.  It  ia 
procured  from  new  South  Wales.  Beef- 
wood  is  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  considerable  quantities,  for  Tarious  purpoaea 
where  a  hard  heavy  wood  is  required,  and  the 
Casuarina  muricata  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast 
can  furnish  almost  any  quantity  of  this  tim- 
ber, which  there  is  very  Uttle  used.  Boxburgh 
says  it  resembles  toon  in  appearance.  The 
Burmese  call  it  by  the  same  name  as  the  pine« 
— FauUoneT.    Mason.  See  Dyes. 

BEEGAH,  A  land  messure  in  use  in  India^ 
but  varying  in  length.  In  northern  India,  it  ia 
3025  square  yards  or  f  ths  of  an  acre.  In  Ben- 
gal, 1000  square  yards  or  little  more  than  |rd  of 
an  acre.  There  is  a  kuch-ha  and  a  puckha' 
begah,  the  former  ird  or  ^th  of  the  latter,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  local  begaha,  in 
every  100  acres. 

Bheeghaa  B.  C. 

Fumickhabad - 176-120 

Grouckpur,  East 19319-7 

„    W.  and  N.  smaller 

Allahabad  and  Azimgurh......«.....177'  5*15 

Azimgurh   and   Ghazipur 154'  6*8 

Bijnore 187-19  5 

Upper  Doab  (Kttchha)    583*  S-0 

The  smallest  Begah  says  Sir  John  Malcolm 
may  perhaps  be  computed  at  one*third^ 
and  the  largest  at  two  thirds  of  an  acre.  The 
coDomon  begah  in  central  India  is  sixty  giuB 
square,  which,  taking  the  guz  at  thirty-two 
inches,  is  fifty-three  yards  one  foot.  This  makes 
the  contents  three  thousand  two  hundred  English, 
yards,  very  nearly  two  thirds  of  an  EngUsh  aere. 
But  the  guz  used  in  land  measure  is  often  not 
more  thsn  twenty  eight  inches,  which  reduces  ihe 
begah  to  about  half  an  acre.  In  some  parte  of 
India  the  begah  is  not  more  than  a  third ;  hut, 
as  has  been  said  before,  its  size  differs  in  evc»ry 
provinoe.*-lfs2o0Jai't  Centrol  JshHo^  Vol.  II. 
p.  35.  BUiot  8upp.  eios',  pp.  53,54.  Seo 
Khinj. 

BEEGHOTO,   a  tract  of  eonnlry  oeoapied 
by  the  Ahir  and  Ghouhone  rajput.    It  inelQdes 
Rewapee,  Baw^ul,  Kanon.  Fatody^  Kot  Kaana 
and  part  of  the  B^aiteh  jaghire. 
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SSEB* 


BEEBSH£BA« 


BSEJAPOOR,  several  towns  ia  India  one 
ID  Long,  rr  49'  E.  tnd  Lit.  2d^  87'  N.  one 
»  Long.  74^  iV  E.  and  Lat.  24''  58'  N.  and 
Beejaooor,  or  Viaiapoor,  in  Long.  7i?  46'  £. 
and  Lit.  le""  50'  N.  See  Be japoor. 

BEEJAHA  SULA.  Saits.  Cashew-nut. 

BEEJNAGUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
76<^  83'  E.  and  Lat.  15**  19'  N.  Bee  Beja- 
nagar. 

BEEJNOUB,  in  Long.  78«  9'  E.  and  Lat. 
W^  33'  N. 

BEEJNA,  a  river  nearGnneabgnnj  in  Seonee. 

BEEKH,  Psas.  Root  of  plant.   sSee  Bekh  : 

BEEHUB,  a  river  near  Kutra  Howharee  in 
Sevah. 

BEEM AH,  a  tributary  to  the  Kistna^  river 
of  the  Peninaula  of  India,  it  rises  in  Lat.  19^ 
5'  Lon.  73''  33^  in  the  table  land  of  the  district 
of  Poona;  8,090  feet  above  the  sea,  and  runs 
S.  £.  into  the  Kiatnah,  length,  510  miles.  It 
receives  the  Goor,  100;  Keera,  120;  Seena, 
170 ;  Tandoor,  85  miles.  About  99,000  square 
miles  drained.  At  Gdreyaum,  where  it  is 
enclosed  by  trap  banks  it  runs  with  great  vio- 
lence in  the  rains.  Before  it  joins  the  Kistnah, 
it  runs  throuiUi  the  stratified,  fossiliferous 
loeb  of  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula. 

BEENA,  a  river  near  Khoraee  in  Saugor* 
BEENA,    a  form  of  marriage  in  Ceylon  in 
which  the  wife   continues  to  reside  with   her 
brothers  and   her  husband  takes  up   his  lot 
vith  her.    See  Ceylon,  Polyandry. 

BEfiNDUAXy  a  river  near  Saheapoor  in 
Behra. 

BEEB,  Eno. 
Kere Fb.  |  Bier Qaa. 

A  fermented  liquor  made  from  the  malt  of 
barley,  and  flavoured  with  hops.  Beer  is  ez- 
teosirely  used  in  India,  and  is  solely  imported 
from  Grei^t  Britain  in  hogsheads  aod  in  small 
quntities  bottled.  At  nearly  all  periods  in 
Ae  world's  history  and  among  nearly  all  nations, 
the  art  of  making  a  fermented  drink  from 
VMDe  kind  of  grain  appears  to  have  been  known  ; 
bat  of  all  the  cereals,  barley  is  the  best  adapted 
to  tbe  making  of  beer.  In  India  the  bitter 
P>le  ales  of  Messrs.  Basa  and  Allsop,  are  used 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  all  others. 
<^ptain  Ouchterlony  about  1850  established 
tt  experimental  brewery  in  the  Neilgherry 
billi,  and  the  beer  produced  was  liked.  A 
^t  Stock  Brewery  Company  "  Limited*' 
^  formed  in  the  North  West  of  India, 
<3apital  60,000  Kupees,  in  600  shares.  To 
^'i^oQnige  soldiers  in  habits  of  temperance,  a 
Coofflander-in-Chief  of  India  proposed  either 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  maH  liquor  daily  sup- 
plied to  each  soldier  from  one  quart  to  a  pint, 
<vto  iitroducea  medium  measure  into  the  Can- 
^  ria.,  an  Impericd  half  pint.— jRwt/A?«^. 


TcnUimonf  UniverwU  Review,  p.  566.    Indiai% 
Daily  Ntm^  July  28.     See  Ale. 

BEERA  OR  BEEREE,  (pan  ka)  a  small 
packet  of  betel  leaf.  It  is  folded  up  to  contain 
spiees,  cafteohu,  oalobed  shell -lime,  and  pieces 
of  the  areca  or  betel  nut>. — Tod't  lUijastkan^ 
Vol.  I.  p,^21  ;  413. 
BEERA,  Beno.  Aselapias  rosea* 
BEERBHOOM,  near  this  at  Deoghur  are 
copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores,  Deoghur,  or 
Byjnath,  is  a  sofcall  town  in  the  silla  of 
Beerbhopm,  i^mous  for  its  temples,  visited 
every  year  by  thousands  oi  pilgrims  from  tha 
Northwest  Evinces  of  India.  It  is  ailuated 
in  the  great  table-land  which  extends  from  near 
Burdwan  to  Dunwa  Ghaut,  in  Behar.  Granite^ 
ayenite*  and  gneiss,  traversed  by  greenstone 
veins,  are  ihe  prevailing  rocks  around — the 
usual  matrices  of  copper  and  lead  veins  all  over 
the  world.  Tbe  metals  do  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  worked  or  made  use  of.  The 
vein  at  the  surface  runs  east  and  west-— it  has 
been  traced  for  a  hundred  feet  continuously : 
the  metal  is  partly  pure,  partly  in  the  form  of 
green  carbonate.  Veins  of  lead  ore,  partly 
pure,  partly  in  the  stale  of  galena  or  sulphuret, 
traverse  the  principal  vein  at  right  angles. 
Both  have  been  analysed,  mad  found  of  remark- 
able richness : 

The  nearest  coal  is  forty  miles  off— the 
nearest  point  on  the  river  where  the  ore  could 
be  shipped  for  Calcutta  is  sixty,  the  road  being 
tolerable  all  the  way-  The  copper  might  in  aU 
likelihood  be  separated  frcnn  the  malachite,  by 
stamping  and  washing.  Copper  has  been  poibted 
out  near  Beila,  in  the  province  of  Lus,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Lower  Scinde — by  Captain 
Del  Hoste  and  Captain  Harris*  In  Kumaon,-* 
by  Lieutenant  Gasfurd,  and  Captain  Durand. 
At  Porkee  and  Dampoor — By  Captain  Richards. 
At  Almorah  and  in  Affghanistan — by  Captain 
Drummond.  In  tho  Nellore  and  Guntoor 
Collectorates.  It  is  said  to  have  been  worked 
in  Catch,  on  the  Neilgherries,  and  near  tbe 
Poondah   Ghaut. — Bombay   Times,  June  19. 

BEERBUL,  Raja,  a  favourite  of  the  emper- 
or Akbar.  He  fell,  west  of  the  Indus,  in  an 
attack  against  the  Enzufsye* 

BEER^EL-SOMAL,  country  of  the  Soma- 
li to  the  South  of  Cape  Guardafai.  An  ao- 
count  of,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  is  ^ven  in 
Lond.  Geo.  Trans. — Dr,  Bvist*s  CgUphyue, 

BEERMAH,  a  river  near  Bewur  in  Har« 
meerpore. 

BEEB6HEBA,  is  twenty  miles  south  of 
Hebron.  Its  name  noeatis  **  the  well  of  an 
oath,  or  the  well  of  seven,"  because  hero 
Abraham  made  an  alliance  with  Ablmolecb, 
king  of  Gerar,  an^  gave  him  seven  ewe-lamhis 
in  token  of  that  covenant  to  which  they  had 
swoni^    (Gen.  xd,  '28.)  A  Roman  garrison  was 
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BKES'   WAX,   YELLOW. 


BEG. 


here  in  ibe  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  are  often  expressed 
in  Scripture  by  the  terms  ^'  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,*'  the  former  being  the  northern,  the 
latter  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land.— 
Bobi'Mon's  TramU,  Falettine  and  Stfria, 
Vol.  L  p.  157. 

BEESHA  'ELlLEEDU.—Eunth. 

Syii. 
Bambusa  baccifera. — Roxb. 
Mellocauna  bamusoidea. — Spreng. 

Beeaha Malval.  I  Pagu-talla.......BAKHOr 

Bish-Bans Biiio.  | 

A  bamboo,  one  of  the  Psnicacese,  growing 
in  the  peninsula  of  India,  Bengal  and  Chitta- 
gong. — Roxh,  Vol,  II.  p.  197. 

BEESILDEO  {YuaXadeva]  this  name  heads 
the  inscription  on  the  celebrated  column  erected 
in  the  centre  of  Feroz  Shah's  palace  at  Dehli. 
This  column,  alluded  to  by  Chund,  as  "  telling 
the  fame  of  the  Ghohan,"  was  placed  at  Ni- 
gumbode,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Jumna, 
a  few  miles  below  Dehli,  whence  it  must  have 
been  removed  to  its  present  singular  position. 
-^Tod's  Rajastlian,  Vol  II,  p.  452. 

BEESWA.  Hind.   The  twentieth  part  of  a 

Begah. 

BEES'  WAX,  YELLOW. 

Mom  :  Fee]amom.Hn«D.  I  Ten  Mazhacu...  ...Tam. 

Lain Malay.  |  Mynum  Tbl. 

Secretion  of  the  bee,  Apis  mellifica.  Bees- wax 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  wax  of  commerce,  it  is 
more.or  less  yellow,  and  has  an  odour  of  honey  ; 
it  is  brought  into  the  market,  after  allowing  the 
honey  to  drain  from  the   honey-comb,  and  then 
boiling  the  combs  in  water,  frequently  stirring 
to  prevent  burning.    The  wax  thus  obtained  is 
melted  a  second  or  a  third  time  and   pressed 
through  hair  bags,  of  increasing  fineness,  allow- 
ing the  molten  substance  to  drop  into  cold 
water  to  firm  it  and  prevent  sticking.    Another 
process,  however,  is  to  put  the  combs  into  a 
pot  with  water  and    nitric   acid,  one  quart  of 
the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  after 
boiling  it  allow  them  to  cool,  the  pure  wax 
floats  on  the  surface  and  two  layers  of  dregs 
settle,  the  inferior  one  being  almost  worthless. 
Wax  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  pease-meal  ; 
but  by  melting  and  straining  through  cloth, 
the  meal  remains  on  the  strainer.  It  is  adulte- 
rated also  with  tallow  which  cannot  be  detected 
but  by  the  smell.     The  quantity  of  Bees'  wax 
exported  from  Madras  was  56,602lbs.  in  1853- 
54,  valued  at  Es.  1 9,914.    Bees  wax  has  been 
introduced  into  China  by  foreigners   from  the 
Indian    Archipelago  and  Europe,  though  the 
Chinese  also    collect  it  themselves.    In  the 
islands  where  the  bees  arc  found,  the  natives 
collect  the  wax  from  the  nests  in  the  forests, 
disregarding  the  boBey,  which    is    little    in 
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quantity  and  worthless.     The  islands  of  Timor 
and  Timorlaut   afford  bee's  wax  in   sufficient 
quantity  to  form  an  important .  article  of  ex* 
port :    the  Portuguese  there  send  away  20,000 
peculs  annually  to  China  and  India,  at  a  prime 
cost  of  £5  per  pecul ;  Chinese   junks   import 
it  through  Macao.    Bee's  wax  has  always  been 
a  considerable  article  of  exportation  from  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  chiefly  the  produce 
of  the  wilder  part  of  them,  where  the  consump- 
tion is  small.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  China,  the 
product  of  the  tallow  tree  (Btillingia  sebifera), 
and  beef  and  hog's  tallow  in   the  south,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.    Wax  ia 
only   employed  to   incase  the  tallow  or  lard, 
which,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  its 
unclarified    condition,    never    becomes     hard. 
About  130  tons  are  annually  taken  to  Britain 
from  Africa,  America  and  India  and  sold  at  £5 
to  £7  the  cwt.      Bees  wax  and  camphor  are 
exported  largely  from  Bintulu  and  Serekie,  at 
which  towns  these  valuable  commodities  are 
collected  by  the  mahomedaos.    The  bee's  wax 
and  camphor  are  reported  to  be  so  pleniiful, 
that  the  Dyaks  never  collect   them  until  the 
arrival  of  the  trader  from   the  sea. — Morrison^ 
p,  141,  Crawfiirdy  p.  445.     Low^s   Sarawak^ 
p.  323.    Toole^s  Statistics^  Balfour  s  Commer" 
cial  Products, 


BEET,  the  root  of  the  Beta  vulgaris.  It  ia 
the  mangel  wurzel  of  the  Germans  and  the 
muli  of  India.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  has 
been  used  for  sugar  making.  In  India  it  ia 
used  in  salads,  as  a  pickle,  and  preserve ;  the 
best  are  the  small  varieties. 

BEETLE.  Eng.  Chargol  Heb ;  The 
Beetles,  belong  to  the  class  of  insects  call- 
ed Coleoptera :  they  are  very  numerous  ia 
tropical  India,  but  in  one  part  of  Dr.  Hooker's 
Travels,  were  most  rare,  and  the  wood-borers 
longicomis  and  curculis  particularly  so.  A 
large  Telephora  was  very  common.  The  blister- 
ing beetles  of  India,  are  several  species  of 
mylabris,  their  market  value  in  Britain  is  low 
only  5«.  8c?.  the  pound. — Hooker  Sim.  Jour., 
Vol,  11,  p,  65.     See  Celeoptera. 

BEETLES,  INDIAN.  This  article  of  com- 
merce consists  of  the  beautiful  wing  cases  or 
ely  tree  of  the  Buprestis,  order  Ist  Coleoptera. 
They  are  of  a  brilliant  metallic  green  coloar 
and  are  imported  into  England  principally  from 
Calcutta,  as  ornaments  of  khuekhus  fans, 
baskets,  &c.,  and  on  muslins  to  enrich  the 
embroidery.  The  beetles  wings  sent  from 
Akyab,  Burmah  were  called  Chenk  Poorie^  and 
Thungon   Poorie. 

BEEVER-^EIL.    Dot.    Castor. 

BEG.  Turk.,  a  great  man,  a  lord,  an  appella- 
tion of  all  moghul  mahomedans.  It  appears  as 
Bey,  Bai  and  Boy  and  in  the  femine  as  Begum. 


BEGONIA  RENIFORHlS. 


BEHAR  DISTRICT, 


In  Torkey  and  Turkish  Arabia,  Ta  Bei !  *'  0 
my  Lord"  ia  prefaced  to  every  aentenoe.  The 
Shimmar  Arabs  proDoonce  the  word  Beg, 
which  the  Constantinopolitana  soften  into  Bey, 
Tki^'-LayarcTs  Ninetfeh,  Fo/>  I.p,  106. 

BEGAMI.  Hind,  a  good  quality  of  white 
rice. 

BE66IE,  Major-Oeneral,  Peter  James,  an 
officer  of  the  Madras  Artillery,  arrived  in  India 
onSrd  Angust  1822,  He  served  in  the  first 
Bormeie  war,  and  in  the  Nanning  expedition. 
He  translated  Beeker's  Art  of  bringing  Horse 
Artillery  into  action,  De  Brack's  Cavalry 
oQtpoftta,  Migoat  and  Berger's  Essay  on  Gun 
Cmiages,  and  he  compiled  the  Services  of  the 
Midras  Artillery. 

BE6ADA.  TsL.  Nauelea  purpurea,  R.  I. 
516 ;  Cor»  64.— W.  and  A.  li^9.— Antho- 
cepit&las  Indictts. — Bich,  ib.  p.  450. 

BEGAI  NUNDEE,  a  river  near  Kusba 
Tinnnah  in  Comillah. 

BEOAM  and  Goranji  rivers  near  Fertabgurh 
in  Bhopal. 

BE-GaB.  Hind.  In  India,  forced  la- 
boor,  for  the  repair  of  roads,  tanks,  forts,  bar- 
ncks  and  for  carrying  baggage.  Begari,  a  per- 
»Q  10  compelled  to  labour.  The  labourers 
are  usually  pariahs  and  tanners. 

BEGATIKANDA.  Tbl.  Amberboa  Indies, 
D.C.  Athanasia  Ind.—Jtt.  u*.  417.— IT,  Ic. 
479. 

BEG-BANUFSHA.  Hind.  Boot  of  a  small 
plaot  brought  from  Delhi ;  used  as  a  perfume 
in  medicine,  and  in  compounding  At'rs.     See 

Bekh. 

BE6GUD.  Guz.  Hind.  Tinfoil. 

BEGUBAM.  See  Begram  :  Kohistan. 

BEGONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
tk  Begoniacese.  The  species  are  upwards  of 
100  of  which  30  have  been  found  in  the  East 
Indias,  B.  Malabarica,  laciniata,  porrecta,  di- 
vcTsifolia ;  discolor  ;  dipetala,  picta  and  pedun- 
Qtiosa,  may  be  named  and  several  are  cultivat- 
ed as  flowering  plants.  The  great  yellow- 
iowered  Begonia  is  abundant  in  the  Bablang 
ptt«  in  the  Sikkim  Himmalaya,  and  its  juicy 
stalks  make  sauce :  the  taste  is  acid  and  very 
plttsant. — RiddelL  Hooker^  Him.  Jour.  Vol, 
If.  29,  Voigt  66  H-f.  ei.  T,  p.  96. 

BEGONIA.  Sp.  A  pretty  little  annual, 
>  ^^ecies  of  begonia  is  commou  in  the  neigh- 
korhood  of  both  Tavoy   and  Maulmaio. — 

BEGONIA  GENICULATA.  Bamput  Ud- 
•BgUdsng.  Malay.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
tressed  by  the  Malajfs  for  cleaning  and  taking 
Otttrmi  from  the  blades  of  creeses. — William 
•^M*i  CalcuUa  Journal  of  Ifatural  History, 
W.  F.  p.  347. 

.  BEGONIA  BENIFORMIS.  A  herbaceous 
Mecolent  plant,  flowers  of  a  pale  pink  colour, 


and  fragrant.    Native  of  the  moist  forests  of 
India. 

BEG  CON.  Benq.  Common  Egg  plant.  So* 
lanum  melongena. 

BEG-PURA.  Benq.  Citrus  medica.— Ztw?*. 

BEGEAM  about  twenty-five  miles  in  a  di- 
rect distance  from  the  present  city  of  Kabul, 
has  pretensions  to  be  considered  Alexandria 
ad  Caucasura.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
a  Greek  city  overwhelmed  by  some  natural 
catastrophe.  The  present  hindus  call  the  site 
Balram. — MasaovCs  Journeys^  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
150. 

BEGUM.  Abab.  Hind.  Febs.  Beebee,  Bee, 
Nissa,  Khanum,  Khatoon  and  Banoo,  are  the 
respectful  terms  given  to,  mahomedan  women 
in  India:  many  towns  and  hamlets  are  designated 
from  this  title.  Begum  bazar,  a  suburb  of  Hy- 
derabad in  the  Dekhan  Begnmabad,  in  Long. 
77«  38'  E.  and  Lat.  28^  50'  N.  Beegamgunge, 
in  Long.  81 «  42'  E.  and  Lat  26^  48'  N. 
Begumpett,  a  hamlet  nearSecunderabad  in  Long. 
78«  15'  E.  and  Lat.  I?*'  38'  N.  Maho- 
medan ladies  of  rank  have  ever  been  desirous  of 
forming  towns. — Herhlota,     See  Beg. 

BEGUM,  a  river  near  Silwanee  in  Bhopal. 

BEGUM  SAMRA,  a  native  of  India  who 
succeeded  to  a  principality  by  the  demise 
of  her  husband,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Euro- 
pean, of  a  name  resembling  Summers.  She  bt- 
queathed  her  kingdom  to  the  East  Indian  Go- 
vernment, and  died  on  the  27th  January  1836. 
See  Thomas. 

BEGUN.  Beno.  Solanum  melongena. — 
Linn . 

BEHAR,  two  places  of  this  name  one  in 
Long,  78  «  40' E.  and  Lat.  21^10'  N.,  the 
other  in  Long.  76**  56'  E.  and  Lat.  19®  56'  N. 
See  Bahar. 

BEHAR  TOWN.  There  is  a  Sanscrit  in- 
scription of  the  10th  century  on  a  broken  stone 
pillar,  to  the  west  of  the  northern  gate  of  the 
old  fort  of  Behar.  There  is  one  of  the  9  th 
century  n^ar  the  village  of  Passeraya  recording 
the  erection  of  two  bhuddhist  topes.  The 
Behar  caves  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raja- 
griha.  The  Milk-maids'  cave  and  Brahman 
girls'  cave  have  inscriptions,  in  the  Lath  cha- 
racter. They  are  about  200  B.  C.  and  are  the 
most  ancient  caves  of  India.  The  Nagaijum 
cave  and  Haft  Khaneh  or  Satghar  group,  are 
situated  in  the  southern  arm  of  the  hill  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  Brahman  (sirl  and  Milk- 
maids' caves.  Another  group  is  the  neighbour- 
ing Kama  Chapara  and  Lomas  Rishi  caves. 

BEHAR  DISTRICT  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Magadha,  first  held  by  the  Barha- 
dratha  of  the  Indu, — the  Chandra  Yansa  or 
Lunar  race,'  and  succeeded  by  other  six  dynasties, 
from  B.  C.  1400  to  B.  C.  56.  Dr.  Hooker  men- 
tions as  to  plants  that  in  the  Behar  billS;  acantha- 
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ceee  is  ike  prevalent  natiural  order  at  Tope 
Chooney  consisting  of  gay-flowered  Eranthe- 
mum,  Raellia,  Barleria,  and  such  hot-Uonse 
favourites.  Other  plants  very  typical  of  the 
flora  of  this  dry  region,  were  Linum  trigynum, 
Eeronia  elephantam,  ^^gle  xnarmelos,  Heliete- 
res  Asoca,  Abrus  precatorioa,  Flemiogia ;  vari* 
ous  Desmodiffiy  Rhyuchoaiss,  Glycinei  and  gris- 
lea  tomentosa  very. abundant,  Conocarpua  lati- 
folia,  Loranthus  longiflortts,  and  another  speoies ; 
Phyllanthus  emblica,  various  Oonvolvuli,  Cas- 
cnta,  and  several  herbacoas  Compositfis. — 
Booker y  Him,  Jour.  Vol.  I,  p.  16.  See  Chan* 
dravansa;  Bahar.  Insoriptioas  374,378,390^ 
392  :  Karli ;  Magadha,  Purbia  ;  Ryotwarii 
Topes. 

BEHAT,  near  Saharunpoor,  in  the  Doi^b. 
A.  submerged  ancient  town  was  discovered  ouear 
this  by  Sir  H.  P.  Cautley — Prin,  Ind,  An. 
See  Jelam  or  Hydaspes. 

B£BBHAN,one  of  the  three  districts  of 
Pars,  the  other  being  Laristao,  and  Para  proper. 
See  Pars  ;  Kab.  Mommai. 

BEHBHEA.  Hind.  Gcz.  Myrobalan. 
Terminalia  bellerica. 

BEH-DANA.  Pebs.  the  seeds  of  the  quince 
(Pyrus  tomentosa) ;  but  those  brought  to 
Ajmere  appear  more  like  dried  mulberry  seeds 
(Morus  nigra) :  the  tree  in  Oabul  is  ealleJ 
''  bai;''  the  seeds  are  demulcent  and  cooling  : 
very  mucilaginous :  are  used  in  sherbets :  one 
eeer  costs  four  Bupees.*-Gdii.  Med.  Top.  p. 
128.     See  Bihi,  Oydonia. 

BEHDI,  a  clau  of  Khetri.  See  Khutri. 
BEHEMOTH,  this  animal  is  noticed  in 
Job.  xL,  16  :  Ps.  i.,  10.  Is.  Ixxiii.,  22 ;  xxxv. 
II.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  hippopotamos. 
Behold;  uow,  Behemouth  whom  I  made  with 
thee,  he  feedelh  on  grass  like  the  ox. 

BEHENTA.  UaiA?  A  timber  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Gumaur,  of  extreme  height  30  feet, 
circumference  3  feet,  and  height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  10  feet. 
It  is  used  for  axletrees,  oil  presses  and  rioe 
pounders.  It  is  also  burnt  for  firewood  the 
tree  bang  very  common.  The  bark  and  leaves 
are  used  medicinally. — Oaptain  Maodonald. 

BEHERA,  Some  of  the  Joodi  and  Johya  in* 
habit  the  range  oalled  in  the  native  annals 
Juddoo-ca-dang,  and  by  Babar  the  hill  of  Jud, 
skirting  the  Behut.  The  position  of  Behera  is 
laid  down  in  the  memoir  of  Rennel,  (who  calls 
it  Bheera,  in  32°  N.  and  72°  10'  E.,  and 
by  Elphinstone  in  32  <^  10',  but  a  whole 
degree  further  to  the  east  or  73^  15'. 
This  city,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Yadu 
Bhatti  annals.  It  was  one  of  their  interme- 
diate places  of  repose,  on  their  expulsion  from 
India  and  migration  to  central  Asia.  Its  posi- 
tion was  minutely  pointed  out  by  the  Emperor 
Baber  (p.  259},  who  in  his  attack  on  the  hiU 
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tribes  of  Jit,  Oopinr,  Ouker,  fcc.  adjoining. 
Cashmere,  *'  expelled  Hati  Guksr  from  Behreh, 
on  the  Behut  Biver,  near  the  cave-temples  of 
Garkotri  at  Bikrum/'  of  which  the  anaotstot 
remarka  that  as  well  as  those  of  But  Bamiia 
they  were  probably  buddhist  Baber  (p.  394) 
also  found  the  Jit  masters  of  Sialkote,  aioit 
likely  the  Salpoor  of  the  kisoriptiou  (Vol  1.  p. 
803),  conquered  from  a  Jit  prince  ia  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  Patau  priaoe^  and  pre^' 
sumed  to  be  the  Salbahanpoor  founded  by  ths- 
fagitive  Yadu  prince  of  QujoL'— 2W«  jRa/w. 
awmy  Vol,  IL  p.   233. 

BEHIKAB.  Hind.  Adhatoda  vesica. 

BfiHISTUN.  Thu  name  ia  generdly  writ- 
ten  Bisutun  in  the  maps»  it  is  new  gi^a  to  a 
small  yiUage  near  Kirmanahah,  on  Hm  froatier 
of  Persia.  A  rock  is  there^  end  a  memoir  bsi 
been  written  by  Major  Bawltnaon  upon  the.- 
great  inscrtption  on  the  roek.«- Zayori's  Niitt- 
veh,  Vol.  II.  p.  168.     Sea  India,  p.  309. 

BEHITSIL.   See  Hot  Springe. 

BEHMEN  also  La  Behmen.  The  driri 
roots  of  two  varietiea  of  a  composite  plaut,  \ 
chiefly  obtained  from  ^  Kabul.  Used  by  the 
natives  as  a  tonic  in  debility,  in  doses  of  4 
drachma ;  also  in  impotence  aa  a  deobstruent; 
Price  Is.  per  lb.  Not  ait  present  naed  in  Boro- 
pean  medicine,  but  was  formerly  employed  as 
an  aromatic  stimulant. 

BEHOOYA  Beng.   Cyperus  difformis. 

BEH0B-BAN8.    Bbno.  Bambusa  spiaosa. 

BEHRAM,  a  Parsi  or  Zoroestrian,  wbe 
dwelt  at  Nowsaree  a  town  about  SO  niks 
from  Surat.  He  wrote  the  Kissa-i-Sanjao,  a 
history  of  the  Parsi  migrations. 

BEHUL.  EbRD.  Qrewia  oppositifolia, 

BEHUT,  a  name  of  the  Jheium.  In  the 
Panjab  it  runs  id>out  750  feet  above  the  sea 
in  Lou.  82«'  S5'  IB  N.  and  Lon.  73  4t'  E.  It 
is  to  the  East  of  the  lodns  river,  to  which  it 
runs  almost  parallel,  but  it  i$  smaller. — R^nndti 
Memoir^  p.  99. 

BEHUT.  Two  towns  in  India  of  this  name^ 
one  in  Long.  78**  28'  B.  and  Lat.  25"  8'  N., 
the  other  in  Long.  77  ®  84'  E.  and  Lat.  30° 
10' B. 

BEIAT,  a  Persian  tribe  in  Khorasan. 

BEIGLEEBEG  or  as  Mcninski  writes  it  in 
his  institute,  Beglerbeg,  signifies  '*Lordaf 
Lords/'  is  a  Turkish  title  given  to  the  ruler  of 
a  province.  Under  him  are  the  hakim  pr 
governor  of  a  large  city ;  the  zabit  or  chief 
magistrate  of  a  town,  and  the  ked  khuda  prin- 
cipal "house-holder;**  also  the  KaUintsr  or 
buzurg  the  person  who,  in  a  village,  exercises 
authority  over  the  other  inhabitants.— 0«i«» 
ley* 8  Travels^  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 

BEILSCHMEIDIA  ROXBURGHIANA 
Nees.  I4urtt8  bilocttlaris-— i2o;i;6,  a  tree  of  Tip* 
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BEJAPOOB. 


BEGGING  POT. 


peni^one  of  ike  lAwnottB.'^Voigt,p.  309. 
IM.  Vol,  U.  f.  dll. 

BBIROUT  was  token  from  the  Saraeent 
by  Baldwin  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1 1 1 1. 
iod  le-iaken  1187.  Tea  years  afterwardsi  tke 
ebriitisfis  re-captured  it,  aod  it  was  frequently 
lavaged  daring  the  crusades.  Subsequently 
it  lell  into  the  hands  of  the  Drusea,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  still  retain 
]ioi9e88ioo  of  it.  Beirout,  is  the  ancient  Bery- 
tn.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  extremity  of 
itriaagukr  point  of  land,  projecting  into  the 
H8  aboat  four  miles  beyond  the  line  of  coast. 
It  ttands  on  a  gentle  rising  ground  close  to 
the  sea  shore,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  cir* 
oanfbieoee.  The  walls  by  which  it  is  encom- 
psiaed  on  the  land  side  are  of  recent  date,  and 
of  no  great  strength,  being  of  a  soft-sand- 
stooOi  and  flanked  with  square  towers  at  inter- 
vals* The  basaara  are  lai^e,  particularly  that 
is  irkick  silk  is  sold,  and  w^ll  attended  by  the 
iflliabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  ehief  part  of  the  population  is  Maronite, 
Bobkuon'a  Tmods^  Vol.  II.  p.  1. 

BEIT  MYOO,  the  Burmese  name  of  Mergui. 

BEIT  OB  BETE,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Cainbay  ;  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
pistes  of  Jugut,  after  they  had  been  defeated 
bf  Kulub  Shah,  in  A.  D.  1482,  Beit  fell, 
iTter  bavine«  fought  twenty  naval  engagements. 

BEITOOL,  in  Long.  77^  59' E.  and  Lat. 
3l»  Br  N. 

BEI-YUHMA  BEWA.  Can.  Azadiracbta 
bdica. 

BEIZAVI,  the  literary  UkhaHns  of  Eazi 
Kssir^ud-din  Abdallah  Bin  Omar  Albeiaavi, 
who  died  in  the  year  1999,  (Hig.  699).  His 
book  is  in  Persian,  entitled,  Kizam-uI-Tuankh, 
whicb  signifies  the  Order  of  Chronological  His- 
tories. He  was  a  Kazi  or  judge.  He  haa  treat- 
ed most  of  the  Asian  monarohs,  and  parti- 
cnlarly  of  the  aneient  Mogule.— J3iM^07^  of 
GtnghiKan^  p.  413. 

BEJANAQAR.  See  Vijraiiagar* 

BEJAPOOB,  a  ruined  city  between  the 
Kiitna  and  the  Gatparbah  riyers  south  of 
Sholapoor.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Adfil  Shahi 
dynasty,  over  some  of  whom  here  and  at  Gogi 
puticdarly  over  Ibrahim  Adal  Shah,  are  grand 
BSQsoleums.  The  Bejapore  and  Ahmednuggur 
BUtes  known  in  history,  as  the  Adal  Shahi  and 
Nizam  Shahi,  were  constantly  at  war  wiih  each 
<^.  This  finally  fell  to  Aurungsebe  after  a 
^o:  although  they  had  an  inner  fort  much 
stioDger  than  the  outer  works,  the  garrison  were 
M)  msch  in  want  of  proviaiofts  that  they  were 
eompetted  to  surrender  about  the  15th  October 
1686.  Shirsee  Khan  coftduded  the  terms 
through  Ghai^-ood*Deen,  to  whom  the  em«- 
pTO,  agreeably  to  oustom,  when  he  received 
uck  propoide  through  any  of  hie  offioera,  was 


pleased  to  assign  the  nominal  honour  of  the 
conquest.  Be^apoor  thenceforth  ceased  to  be 
a  capital,  and  was  soon  after  deserted.  Viewed 
as  mere  ruins,  the  remains  of  that  city  as  they 
at  present  exist  are  eiceedingly  grand,  and,  as 
a  vast  whole,  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  The  ruins  occupy  a  space  of  about 
30  miles  in  circumference.  The  great  historiaa 
Ferishta  is  supposed  to  have  died  here,  at  the 
early  age  of  86,  during  a  pestilence  that  swept 
away  a  multitude  of  the  people.  A  buddhist 
or  Jaioa  temple,  under  ground,  the  several 
beatiful  mosques  and  mausolea,  and  the  huge 
gun  on  the  ramparts  into  which  a  large  man 
oan  creep,  and  which  Bumi  Khan  cast  at 
Ahmednuggur,    all  merit    att6niion.-*-^r^^«' 

BEJAREN  ISLAND,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Celebes  in  Lat.  2^  6|'  N.  and  about  20  miles 


Rorth  east  from  Banoa,  is  of  moderate   height. 
— HoTshurgk, 

BEJA  SAL.  HiKB.  also  BIJA  SAB.  Himd. 
Pterocarpus  marsupium. 

BEEJUK.  Beno.    Citrus  medica. 

BEKALL  SEA.  The  Baikal  Lake.  See 
Baikal :  Kalkaa. 

BEKH.  PflKB.  a  root  of  a  plant,  particularly 
ifuaed  medicinally, 

BEKH-AHMAR.  Pbrs.  Morioa  Wallichiana. 

B£KH-I«BADYAN,  rooU  of  Fceniculum 
vulgare. 

BEKH-LBANAFSHA,  roots  of  Viola  ser. 
pens. 

BEEH-JLARAFS,  root  of  Apium  involuc« 
ratum. 

BEKH-KASNI,  roots  of  Cichorium  inty-^ 
bus. 

BEKH*KURPUd,  root  of  a  small  plant, 
comes  from  Delhi ;  heating  ;  one  seer  costs 
two  rupees. — Med,  Top,  of  jijmere^  p,  3. 

BEKH.I-MARJAN.  Hind.  Red  Coral. 

BEKH-MIHUQ.  Peks.,  root  of  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra. 

BEKH-I-NFLOFUR.  Pbks.,  root  of  Ne- 
lumbium  speciosum. 

BEKH-I-SOSAN.  Hikd.,  roots  of  Iris 
florentins. 

BEKH-I-ZAFRAN.  Aristolochia  rotunda. 

BEKH-UNJUBAZ.  Bed  colored  root  of  a 
plant  that  is  brought  from  Delhi ;  considered 
as  eooliDg  and  astringent -*-9tf»/.  Med.  Top.  of 
Ajfnere,p*  130. 

BEKH-LZANJABIL-I-SHAMI.  Fsns. 
Elecampane. 

BEKHUR,  a  town  at  the  end  of  the  Keloo- 
brang  pass,  in  Chinese  Tartary.  See  Kunawer^ 

BEKRUL.  HiKJ).    Prineepia  utUis. 

BEGGING  POT,  three  leUgious  garmente, 
with  a  begging  pot,  raeor>  sewing  needle, 
waistbaod  and  bathing  cloth,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Bhikshoy  or  hiadu  meadica&t  ascetie. 
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BEL. 


BELADUR. 


BEIS,  one  of  the  36  royal  races  of  rajpuis 
who  i;ive  the  name  to  Beiswara. 

BEL.  Hind.,  a  place  were  sugar  boiler  pans 
are  placed. — Powdl. 

BEL.  Hind.,  a  line  marked  out  for  a  pro- 
posed work. — Powell, 

BEL.  Hind.,  a  climber  plant,  creeper,  ten- 
dril. 

BEL,  a  hoe  ;  beldar,  a  labourer.  The  beldar 
of  northern  India  are  of  the  Gachi,  Eurmi  and 
Chamar  races.  In  India  there  are  of  the  Wad- 
ara  tribes. 

BEL,  BELOS,  or  BELUS/  a  Babylonian 
deity. 

BEL  was  a  patriarch,  known  to  the  Greeks. 
He  was  the  Elam  of  the  Hebrews. 

BEL,  HUKMANBEL,  supposed  by  Movers 
to  be  the  serpent  of  Bel,  is  explained  by  Bun- 
sen  to  mean  the  combater  of  Bel  or  sirugg^ler 
with  Bel,  called  in  the  Canaanitish  dialect  Yes- 
rael  or  Israel.  He  was  the  struggler  with  El, 
God,  the  Hercules  Palamedes  of  the  Greeks. — 
Bunsen,  Vol,  IV,  p.  284.    See  Lud. 

BELANUS.  According  to  Colonel  Tod, 
the  Syrian  Bal  and  Belanus  is  the  Bal-Nath 
(god)  of  the  Sauras,  whose  grand  temple  of 
Somnath  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Syrian  Bal- 
bec,  Soma-Nath  being  merely  a  figurative  ap- 
pellation of  Bal,  as  the  ruler  of  the  lesser  orb, 
Soma,  or  the  moon*  Add  to  the  grand  object  of 
worship,  the  sun,  his  symbolic  representatives, 
V"  the  pillar  raised  on  every  high  hill,  and  the 
brazen  calf  under  every  tree,"  of  the  demorali- 
zed Israelites,  and  we  have  the  Lingam,  or 
Phallus,  and  the  Bull  Nanda,  similarly  placed 
on  hills  and  under  trees,  specially  sacred  to 
these  mysteries.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  but  the  day  set  apart  by  the 
Syrians  for  this  worship,  and  followed  by  the 
chosen  people,  ''  when  their  hearts  were  turned 
away  from  the  Lord ;  "  this  was  the  15  th  of 
every  month.  Here  we  have  another  coinci- 
dence with  the  Sauras  and  other  tribes  of  India ; 
it  was  on  the  day  termed  Amavus,  which 
divides  the  lunar  month  into  periods,  called 
Crishna-pacha  and  8ookul-pacha,1  when  Surya 
and  his  satellite  appear  face  to  face  in  the 
horizon,  the  one  setting,  and  the  other  rising, 
in  perfect  fulness,  that  the  hindu,  like  the 
Sabeans,  '*  threw  up  their  caps  at  the  new  moon, 
and  proclaimed  a  feast."— ^od'«  Travels^ 
pp,  253-54. 

BEL.  Hind.,  also,  Belgar,  fruit  of  the  iBj^le 
marmelos,  Cratseva  marmelos  or  Bengal  quince. 
With  hindus,  the  leaves  are  sacred  to  Mata  jee, 
(from  the  milk  of  whose  breast  this  tree  is  be- 
lieved to  have  sprung  up).  The  punsari  or 
druggists  of  Ajmere  believe  that  one  pice's  size 
of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree/rubbed  up 
with  ghee,  will,  if  given  soon,  recover  a  person 
who  has  taken  an  overdose  of  opium,      A 


chemical  examination  of  the  fruit  shows  it 
to  contain  tannin,  either  pure  or  in  com- 
bination ;  a  large  amount  of  mucilage ;  a 
concrete  essential  oil ;  and  an  aromatic  as  well 
as  a  bitter  principle.  It  would  also  appear 
that  a  sedative  or  narcotic  property  exists  in 
one  or  other  of  these.  According  to  Lindley,  a 
decoction  of  the  root  and  bark  of  ^gle  marme- 
los, is  used  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  in  hypo- 
chondriasis, melancholia^  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart :  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  asthmatic 
complaints,  and  the  fruit,  a  little  unripe,  is 
given  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Roxburgh 
adds  that  the  fruit  is  laxative.  The  decoction 
of  the  dried  fruit  is  aromatic,  slightly  bitter 
and  astringent,  gummy  and  mucilaginous, 
something  like  a  mixture  of  a  decoction  of 
quince  and  pomegranate,  but  bearing  an  aroma 
peculiar  to  the  Bel.  It  does  not  confine  the 
bowels,  but  appears  rather  to  strengthen  and 
regulate  their  action.  Its  great  value  is  doubts 
less  in  diarrhoea  and  chronio  dysentery.  Made 
into  jam  and  eaten  at  meals,  like  marmalade, 
every  morning,  it  is  found  very  useful  to  womeu 
and  children,  whom  it  is  injurious  to  accustom 
to  continual  purgation.  The  oath  of  BeUbun- 
dar,  or  **  the  pledge  of  the  Bel,"  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  a  hindu  can  take.  The  Bel-tree 
is  rendered  holy  by  its  leaves  being  used  in 
the  worship  of  Mahadeva.  When  this  oath  is 
taken,  some  of  its  leaves  are  filled  with  tur- 
meric, and  interchanged  with  solemn  pledges 
by  the  parties. — Genl.  Med'  Top.  of  AjrMfty 
p.  128.  Malcolm* 8  Central  India^  VoLI.p* 
196.     See  ^gle  marmelos. 

BELA.  Hind.  Sans.    Jasminum  Eamhae. 

BELA.  Hind,  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of 
a  river. — Powell. 

BELA,  Beng.  Sapium  bacciferum. 

BELA,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in  Lon^. 
72«  18*  E.  and  Lat.  33.  81*  N.  The  other  in 
Lonsr.  84«,  BO*  E.  and  Lat.  26^  51'  N. 

BELA,  the  chief  town  of  Las,  in  Beluchis- 
tan,  is  built  on  a  strong  and  rocky  site  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Purali  river.  It  is  the 
Ajrma-Bel  of  the  ancient  Arab  authors  ;  also 
called  Kara  bela.  It  ia  now  decayed,  has 
about  300  houses,  but  coins,  trinkets  and  fune- 
real jars  are  found  near,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  are  numerous  caves  and  rock  cut 
temples  now  ascribed  to  Farhad  and  fairies,  but 
are  the  earthly  resting  abodes  of  former  chiefs 
and  governors,  there  are  also  near  old  maho- 
medan  tombs.  One-third  of  the  houses  are 
occupied  by  hindus.  Supplies  of  common 
necessaries  are  procurable,  but  articles  of  luxury 
are  scarce,  and  consequently  high-priced.-^ 
Ellict*8  History  of  India.  Magson^s  JourneySt 
Vol.  II.  page.  28.    See  Kama.  Kelat. 

BELADUR.  Abab.  Semecarpus  anacardiom. 
See  alto  Bhilawa,  also  Marking  Nut. . 
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BSLO^UH. 


BKLL. 


BELAPflRI,  Aathor  of  an  aooount  of  the 
early  Arab  iuvaaiona  of  Candahar.  See  Kanda- 
kar. 

BELAI,  a  river  of  Jubbi^lpore. 

BH:LaMCONDA.     See    MorsBa    Chinensis. 

BELAM-K0NDA-8ULA  MANI.  Malbal. 
Fardantbus  Cbinensis,  Ker, 

BEUMEAND A  8CH0L ARMANI.  Tah. 
uiHoKT.  Mal.  Morea  Chioensis. 

BKLAMKANDA  CHINENSIS.  D.  a  Syn- 
of  Pardauthus  Chinensis,  Ker. 

BELAMUDAGAM.  Maleal.  Scsevola  bela- 
madas^ana . — Linn, 

BELANDAS,  A  tribe  in  Kedab.  See  Kedab. 

BELASCHORA  of  Rheede,  Hobt  Mal. 
I^genaria  vulgaria,  Cucurbila  lagenaria. 

BELAWN,  the  ouiermost  of  the  Philippines ; 
OD  ibe  south  side  of  the  channel,  is  the  largest 
of  these  islands.  The  east  point  of  the  island 
ii  in  Lat.  6  ^  N.  bearing  S.  from  Tapeaatana. 

BELASPOOB,  in  L.  76  ^  44'  £.  and  L. 
21  o  20'  N.  It  is  built  on  the  bauka  of  the 
Sutlrj,  1,500  feet  above  the  aea. 

BELAWAlf,  a  seaport  in  Kattyawar. 

BELDAR,  a  delver,  a  dig^^er,  from  bel, 
Hi]in.  a  spade  or  pick  and,  dar  Pebs.  holder.  In 
the  Omraoti  district  there  were,  in  1868, 1,200 
of  this  race,  but  they  migrate  from  place  lo 
pUce  as  work  is  heard  of.  They  are  stone  cut- 
ters, construct  dry  walls,  and  wells.  They  have 
so  houses  but  dwell  in  small  patents.  Those 
from  Poonah  wear  enormous  turbans,  containing 
about  80  yards  of  cloth.  Their  tongue  is  marathi, 
but  they  speak  also  Hindi  :  they  are  hindus, 
worship  Marri  Ai  or  the  Death  Mother,  who  is 
known  also  as  Devi^  Sitla  or  Small  Pox, 
Vats,  Bhavani,  Ai.  They  sacrifice  rams. 
They  marry  when  they  have  the  means  when 
joaog,  bury  the  dead  and  offer  water  liba- 
tions and  rice  on  the  third  day.  They  do  not 
e«t  beef,  but  eat  mutton.  One  or  two  can  write. 
They  claim  to  be  dissimilar  from  the  Waddaru 
viih  whom  they  neither  eat  nor  intermarry. 
The  Waddara  have  two  castes,  one  of  them 
earth-di^sgera  who  eat  rnta.  The  other  are  stone* 
catters  and  cart  stones  from  quarries. — WU%^ 

BELELAH  also  BELEYLEH.  Pebs.  Abab. 
Myrobalan.     Terminalia  bellerica. 

BELEMNITES  fossils,  are  very  common  in 
the  limestones  of  Trichinopoly  and  in  the  Hi- 
ii^ja.  Belemnites,  are  officinal  in  Arabic  me* 
dicine.— jffoB^fi^yer,  y.  242.  See  Calc.  Spar. 
SiUgrsma. 

BSLGRIKA.  Malkal.  White  vjor.  of  Calo- 
^'^P'*  gigantea. — Brmm. 

BELEYLU/.  Abab.  Termin&lia  bellerica. 
T.  rubrica :  also  Myrobalan. 

BELGAR.    HiK2>.     See  Bel. 

BELQAUM,  three  towns  in  India,   one  in 

tg.  8$«  36'  E.  and  Lat.  18*^  85'  N,  one  in 
K*  77Sim.  «n4  ]^t.  ;iO'  86'  N.  and 


one  in  Long.  74  *  40'  E.  and  Lat.  15*  64'  N. 
The  last  of  these  Belgaum  towns  with  its 
adjoining  suburb  of  Shahpur,  is  at  an  altitude 
of  2,260  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it  is 
distant  70  miles.  It  contained  15,244  inha- 
bitants in  1 851,  but  the  population  was  increas- 
ing. Cholera  is  not  known  to  occur  within  the 
Fort.  The  average  fall  of  rain  for  7  years 
1850  to  1856,  was  52*40  inches.  It  is  a  large 
British  cantonment,  and  iis  climate  is  pleasant. 
Natives  of  India  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
towns  of  the  same  name,  style  it  Sbabpuc 
Belgaum.   See  India,  p.  334. 

BELGAUM  OB  COUNTRY  WALNUT. 
Eno.   Fruit  of  Aleurites  triloba.     See  Oil. 

BELCUUM  WALNUT  OIL,  Aleurites  trilo- 
ba-Hidjlee  Bftdam  ka  Tel.  (Hind).  This 
is,  the  MoUucca  tree  which  produces  the 
'*  Lumbang  nut"  it  grows  plentifully  near  Hy- 
derabad. The  nuta  yield  a  very  large  per-ceuta^e 
of  oil,  and  the  tree  is  found  to  be  very  prolific. 
The  nutSy  strung  upon  a  thin  strip  of  bamboo 
and  lighted,  will  burn  like  a  candle.— ^raTwoc- 
tionsy  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of  India,  Voh 
VIIL  p.  220.     Mad^  Ex,  Jut.  Rep. 

BELGAR.  Hind.  iEgle  marmelos.  See  Bel* 

BELGIRI.  Hind.  iEssle  marmelos. 

BELL     SiNGU.    iEgle  marmelos, 

BELI,  a  monarch  of  India  to  whom  the  god 
Vishnu,  as  Vamana,  appeared.  See  Vamana. 

BELIDEUS  AUSTRALI8,  of  Waterhouse 
and  Shaw,  the  long  tailed  squirrel  of  N.  S. 
Wales.  It  is  one  of  the  Phalangistidm. 

BELINGU.  See  Tin. 

BEL-KE  BUCHLA  KI  PHAJL  Hind, 
DuK.  Basella  alba. 

BEL  KA  PAT.  Dck.  Leaf  of  ^gle  mar-*, 
melos, — Cratseva  religiosa; 

BELKI,  Cattle  breeder. 

BELL,  Major,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  array,' 
who  from  about  the  year,  1860  to  ]  870  wrote 
on  several  subjects  connected  with  the  Political 
Administration  of  India. 

BcU BUBM. 

Ganthi Hind. 

Qathi „ 

The  biggest  bell  in  Burma  is  on  a  low  circu- 
lar terrace  north  of  the  temple  at  Mengoon, 
and  is  said  to  contain  about  90  tons  (55,500 
viss)  of  metal.  Its  external  diameter  at  the 
lip  is  16  feet  3  inches :  and  its  interior  height, 
11  feet  6  inches.  It  is  therefore  fourteen 
times  as  heavy  as  the  great  bell  of  SU  Paul's  ; 
though  but  one-third  of  that  given  by  the  em- 
press Anne  to  the  cathedral  of  Moscow.  Bella 
are  used  by  the  christian  hindu  and  buddhist 
worshippers,  about  their  temples  aud  churches. 
The  largest  known  is  that  of  Moscow  cast  in  the 
reign  of  the  empress  Anne,  It  weighs  nearly 
193  tons.  The  great  bell  of  Pekin  weighs  only 
B3J  tons.— FvZe'a  Ernhas^yy  p.  172.  Siatif^ 
iici  0/  Commerce.    See  Ganthi 


Maiiiii*..>«*» Tasc. 

Gautba Teluqu. 
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BELUCHISTAN. 


BELLA.     DuK.     Myrobalau. 

BELLADONNA.  Atropa  Belladona,the  dead- 
ly ni^ht  shade,  preparations  of  which  are 
larg;ely  used  in  medicine. 

BELLA  GADA.  Tel.  Bella  raanda.  Tkl. 
Ceropeijiu  juiicea,  R.  Cor.  10, — W,  contr.  30; 
Ic.  1260. 

BELLAL,  a  dynasty  which  ruled  in  Telinga- 
na  from  the  eleveuth  to  the  14th  century. 
They  called  themselves  a  Yadoo  branch  of 
r^jputs,  and  their  authority  extended  over 
Cnrnata,  Malabar  and  Telingana.  They  were 
destroyed  by  DiahodHdans  in  A  D-  1310* 

BELLA  MA.  Guz.  Semecarpua  anacardium. 
Marking  nut. 

B  E  LL A  R Y,  in  Lat.  1 5  '^  8*  9^  and  Long  7  6  ^ 
53'  8,  is  a  large  town  and  military  station  W. 
of  the  HS;;ri.  Its  D&k  bungalow  is  1,538  feet 
(Schl.  A.  D.)  above  the  sea,  but  according  to 
General  CuUen  is  1,575  feet.  The  highest  point 
near  the  flag-staif  in  the  upper  fort  is  2,018 
feet.  Bellary  is  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  coliectorale  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  The  Collectorate  has 
1, 229^599  inhabitants  and  forms  part  of  the  Ce- 
ded Districts  allotted  to  the  Nizam  after  the  fall 
nf  Serinuapatam,  and  re-transferred  of  ceded  to 
the  British  after  the  Treaty  of  1803,  It  has 
the  Tumboodra  river  running  through  it  and  a 
saniiorium  at  RHmanmalny.  An  independent 
ohieftain,  one  of  the  Ghorpara  family  has  his 
residence  at  Sandur,  in  a  valley  below  the  hill 
others  of  the  Ghorpara  being  at  Ganjan- 
darghar,  and  near  Kaladghi.  It  is  the  most 
arid  district  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  In  the 
lieighbourhood  are  Hamanm^lay  and  Com^ra- 
samy  hills  near  the  Valley  of  Sandur.  When 
Beilary  and  Ouddapah  Bala^haut  were  ceded  in 
]803,  under  treaty  by  the  Nizam,  the  revenue 
was  deemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
Hyderabad  Subsidiary  F6rce,  but  in  1867,  its 
revenue  amounted  to  53,52,060  Rupees  or 
£535.206.  It  is  the  Head  Quarters  of  the 
<*eded  Districts  Military  Division  of  the  Madras 
Presidencv. 

BELLARY  CUMBLIES.     See  Cumbly. 

BELLA  SHOHA.  Maleal.  Lagenaria 
vulgaris,  8er. 

BELLAWAN,  also  BHELA.  Duk.  Mark- 
ing  Nut,  Semecarpua  anacardium. 

BELLE  DE  NUIT.  Fr.  Mirabilis  ja- 
lapa. 

BELLERIC  MYROBALAN.  See  Myro- 
balan.     Terminalia. 

BELLE  ROM,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  Malabar 
wood,  which  is  called  in  Malabar  and  Canara 
Kyndle.  It  resembles  the  wood  named  Angely 
at  Cochin  and  in  Ceylon.  The  Company's 
cruiser,  Aurora,  was  built,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, of  this  wood,  procured  from  the  forests 
in  tlie  north  of  Malabar  ;  and  it  appeared  to 
answer  its  purpose. ---^J^c^^  if.  mi  0, 


BBLLEW,  a  Medical  officer  of  the  Bengal 
Army,  accompanied  General  Lumsden  to  Can- 
dahar  on  a  political  mission  during  tha  siege  of 
Dehli.  He  wrote  a  General  and  Medical  Ba* 
port  on  Afifghanistan  ;  report  on  the  Yuzafzai, 
and  a  brochure  on  the  Panjab  and  Affghan 
policy. 

BELL-FLOWER.     Companula  lilifolia. 

BELLINJER.    Malral.    Ben-teak. 

BELL  IS.  In  India,  a  species  of  this  well« 
known  flower  is  easily  cultivated  by  seed  after 
the  rains. 

BELL  METAL, 

Klokspytj DuT.  I  Eoloklnajii-mjed Rui. 

Bell  metal Enq.  I  Oampanil... 8f. 


VeDJalam Tam. 

Kantan Tel 


Metal  de  Fonte Fa. 

Metal  de  cloches  ..  ,» 
GlockeDgut GsB. 

An  alloy  consisting  of  three  parts  of  copper 
and  one  of  tin,  of  which  bells  are  *made.  Ths 
bells  of  Tanjore,  are  excellent  in  tone,  superior 
in  finish,  and  very  moderately  priced. — FavUcr 
ner,   McCulloch. 

BELLONIA.  See  Osiris. 

BELOO,  Tbl.  U  aiA  ?  a  tree  of  GaDJam 
and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  30  feet,  circumfer- 
ence 3  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet. 
Its  wood  is  sometimes  employed  for  making 
bandies,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  firewood  the 
tree  being  extremely  common :  the  leaves  are 
used  for  making  a  sort  of  umbrvUa  which  is 
worn  on  the  head  by  the  ryots  and  coolies  in 
that  part  of  the  CQwnirj .-^Oofptain  Macdonald* 

BELLOTAS.    Sp.     Acorns. 

BELLOWS.  Enq.  Pankha.  Himd.  Those 
used  in  eastern  countries  are  diflferent  in  form 
from  tho^e  of  Europe.  For  the  household  fires, 
the  bamboo  blow  pipe  is  employed.  The 
blacksmiths  of  India  use  sheep  skins  sew- 
ed, with  a  cleft,  edged  with  woodeo  rods,  which 
the  bellows-blower  opens,  raises  and  depresses. 
The  Chinese  bellows  consist  of  cylindrical  tubes 
of  wood,  of  about  eight  inches  diameter,  about 
five  feet  long  each,  and  placed  vertically  in  the 
earth  contiguous  to  each  other,  with  pistons 
inserted  in  each,  which  are  alternately  depress- 
ed, in  the  manner  of  churning,  by  a  native 
sitting  beside  them.  The  air  is  pressed  out 
of  a  lateral  tube  in  each,  and  communicates 
with  the  forge.  Above  these  tubes  are  two 
apertures  furnished  with  valves,  to  admit  fresh 
supplies  of  air. — White* s  Voyage^  jp.  278. 

BELNA.  Hind.  A  roller  press  to  ektrset 
sugar  from  the  canes :  also,  a  machine  for  dean* 
ing  cotton  from  its  seed. 

BELLUM.  coarse  sugar,  TsuSeeGoorjJagri. 

BELLULTJ.    Can.    Garlic. 

BELUCUISTAN,  A  mountainous  region 
to  the  south  of  Afghanistan  and  west  of  the 
Indus  river,  its  coast  is  craggy,  but  not  elevatedj 
and  is  in  some  places  a  MiKiy  shore  \  iohft^ 
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iIm  mrhee  becomes  hixher.  The  most  re- 
markable features  of  Beloochistan^are  its  ragged 
and  derated  surfaoe,  its  barrenness,  and  de- 
ficieney  of  water.  It  may  he  described  as  a 
Base  of  mountains,  except  on  the  N.  W.,  in 
whicb  direction  the  surface  descends  to  the 
great  desert  on  the  S.,  where  a  low  tract 
stietehes  along  the  sea  shore.  The  latitude 
and  longitude  and  elevation  of  its  chief  towns 
areasnnder  : —  Kelat,  28^  68'  66**  27';  6,000 
feat.  Sobnib,  28°  22'  66°  9';  5,800  feet.  Munzil- 
gah,29°  68'  67<^ ;  5,793  feet,  Angeera,  28^  10' 
66**  12';  5.250  feet.  Bapow,  28®  1ft'  66®  20'; 
5.000.  Pecsee-Bhcnt,  28^  10' 66®  35';  4,600 
feet.  8ir-i-Bolan,  29®  50'  67®  14'  4,494, 
Potkec,  28^  5*  66®  40';  4,250  feet.  Paeesht- 
KhaDa,  27®  59'  66®  47';  8.500  feet.  Nurd, 
27«  52'  66®  64';  2,850.  Ab-i-goom,  29®  46' 
67<»  23';  2.540.  Junjtikoosht,  27®  ^5'  67®  2'; 
2,150  feet.  Bent-i-jab,  28°  4*67®  10';  1,850 
fesfc.  Beebee  Nanre,  29°  39'  67®  28';  1,695 
f«6t.  Kohow,  28®  20'  67®  12';  1,250  feet. 
Gannab,  29®  36'  67«  32';  1,081  feet.  Kullar, 
28®  18'  67**    15';  750  feet. 

The  chief  town  is  Kelat  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  chief  who  has  the  title  of  Khan, 
and  is  paramonnt  amongst  the  various 
tribes  who  occupy  that  region.  The  inhabitants 
of  Kelat  and  Beluchistan,    may  be   comprised 


land  of  Pamir,  between  the  40®  and  37®  of 
North  Lat.  and  86®  and  90'  of  West  Longi- 
tude that  Gh.  Bansen  indicates  as  the  Uttura- 
Kuru  of  the  Arian  Hindus.  The  Belur  Tagh,  is 
called  also  Belut  Tagh  or  cloud  mountain.  It 
is  also  the  Tian  shang  or  Celestial  Mountain  of 
the  Chinese  and  he  considers  that  on  the  western 
slope  of  it  and  of  the  Mustagh,  the  Haro  Ber- 
ezaiti   (Albordsh)  is  likewise  to  be  looked  for. 

The  Belur  Tagh  is  also  called  Kouen  Lan, 
and  is  one  of  the  many  names  given  to  the 
Koaen  Lun  chain  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  western  Thibet  is  not  less  elevated  than  the 
Himalaya,  and  is  covered  throughout  a  grf*at 
part  of  its  length  with  perpetual  snow.  Dr. 
Thomson  reached  its  axis  in  theKarakoram  pass, 
elevated  1 8,300  feet.  The  Kouen  Lun  chain 
has  been  called  the  Belur  Tagh  or  Bulut  Tag, 
which  Captain  Cunningham  regards  as  synoni- 
mous  with  the  Bald  mountains.  It  is  also  called 
Mustagh,  Karakoram,  Hindu  Kush  and  Tsuh 
long  or  Onion  mountains,  because  of  a  species 
of  Allium  growing  there.  Its  continuation  is 
the  Pamir  range. 

This  mountainous  ransre  is  of  great  interest 
in  examining  the  origins  of  nations.  The  vast 
climatic  change  which  took  place  in  the  north- 
ern countries  is  attributed  in  the  Bible  to  the 
action  of  water.     But,   by  the  Vendidad,  the 


under  four   grand  divisions,  Brahui,   Beluch,  '  sudden  freezing  up  of  rivers   is   the  cause  a9- 


Behwar  and  Babi,  with  a  few  hindus,  enfraged 
ineommerce.  The  Beluch  and  Brahui  form 
ibe  bulk  of  the  population  of  Belnchistan,  the 
former  inhabiting  the  skirts  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  and  the  latter  the  mountain  districts 
eipecially  in  Sahar  Saharawan  and  Jhalawan. 
Tbe  Brahui  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Caldwell  to  be  a 
Dravidian  race,  and  one  tribe  claim  to  have 
come  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  are  robust,  large  made  men.  The  southern 
|Mrt  has  the  sea  as  its  boundary,  the  products 
of  the  west  find  their  way  through  the  passes 
oftbeBolan.  Mullaand  Guler.  See  Bnlucbistan 
Baood  Putra,  Kelat,  Khanazad ;  Kiang,  Kerman 
Khyber  ;  India,  Pisheen  ;  Shawl. 

BELUGA  CATODON,  of  Pallas  also 
placed  by  Gray,  Gerard,  Lesson  and  Lacepede, 
«s  of  the  genera  Physeter,  Delphinus,  Delphi- 
napturus,  and  Catodon — ore  of  the  Delphinedae 
found  in  the  North  Pacific,  North  Atlantic 
•nrf  Arctic  Ocean. 

BELUMBU,  DuK.  fruit  of  Averrhoa 
bilimbi. 

BKLQN  and  Seote,  rivers  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kittra  pass  in  Allahabad. 

BELUNNAN.  Hind?  A  tree  of  Chota 
Nagpore,  with  hard  broirn  timber.— CaJ.  CcU. 
&.  1862. 

BELUR  TAGH,  a  mountain  range  in  Cen- 
™  Asia,  the  principal  mountain  from  which 
w«  great  rivers  of  that  region  have  their  origin. 
•»  tt  the  slopes  of  the  Belur  Tagh,  in  the  high- 


signed. 

Both  mav  have  resulted  from  the  same 
cause,  the  upheaving  of  the  land  by  volca- 
nic action,  elevating  some  portions  and  depress- 
ing other  into  basins,  such  as  the  Caspian  sea. 
Ten  months  of  winter  is  at  the  present  day, 
the  climate  of  Western  Thibet,  Pamer,  and  Belur, 
and  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Altai  country, 
and  the  district  east  of  the  Kouen  Lun,  the  Para- 
dise of  the  Chinese.  The  country  at  the  sources 
of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  therefore,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  eastern  and  most 
northern  point  whence  the  Arians  came. 
Wherever  the  Indians  may  have  fixed  the 
dwelling  places  of  their  northern  ancestors,  the 
Uttaru-kurUf  we  cannot  venture  to  place  the 
primeval  seats  of  the  Arians  anywhere,  but  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Belur  Tagh,  iu  the  highland 
of  Pamer,  between  the  40th  and  37th  degrees 
of  N.  latitude,  and  86^  and  90**  of  longitude. 
On  the  western  slope  of  the  Belur  Tagh  and 
the  Mustagh  (the  Tian-Shang  or  Celestial 
Mountains  of  the  Chinese)  the  Haro-berezaiti 
(Albordsh)  is  likewise  to  be  looked  for,  which 
is  invoked  in  the  Zendavista,  as  the  principal 
mountain  and  the  primeval  source  of  the  watery. 
At  the  present  day,  the  old  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district,  and  generally  those  of 
Kash^ar,  Yarkand,  Khoten,  Turfan,  and  tbe 
adjacent  highlands,  are  Tajik  who  speak  Persia^ , 
and  who  are  all  agriculturists.  The  Turkoman 
either  came  after  thrm  and  aettled  at  a  lattf 
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period,  or  eUe  they  fire  abori^rines  whom  the 
Arians  found  there,  but  its  slopes  are  the  pri- 
xneva]  land  of  the  Arians. — Oh.  Burnen,  Vol. 
p,  406.  See  Arian,  Gush,  Kaffer. 

BELU3,  a  temple  in  the  City  of  Babylon, 
built  about  B.  C.  3,500  or  B  C  3,250,  in  the 
era  of  the  largest  pyramid,  but  five  centuries 
before  the  pyramids  generally.  This  temple 
was  built  many  thousand  years  after  and  was 
quite  distinct  from  the  watch  tower  mentioned 
iu  Genesis.  The  temple  of  Belus,  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Babylon  and  was  the 
vastest  monument  in  Babylon,  and  the  world, 
and  seems  to  have  been  erected  823  years 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  It  was  a  temple 
but  also  meant  as  the  watch  tower  of  Babylon, 
JBunsen,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  479,  491,  <fc  654.  See 
Hercules. 

BELUS,  the  8un*god  of  the  Babylonians* 
See  Bal,  Bel,  Hercules. 

BELUS,  Long.  81?  0'  E.  and  Lat.  2S^ 
84'  N. 

BELUTA  POLA-TALI.  Maleal.  Crinum 
asiaticum —  f^illd. 

BELUTTA  CHAMPAGAM.  Maleal.  Me- 
ana  ferrea. — Linn. 

BRLVIDEllE,  a  house  in  Bombay,  called 
Mazas^ong  House.once  occupied  by  Mrs.  Draper, 
the  Elisa  of  S(  ernes  Letters.  She  left  her  hus- 
band about  1770. 

BELWA.  Karn,  a  race  whose  business  it  is 
to  gather  the  juiee  of  the  palmyra  Borassus 
flabeliformis,  speaking  Malayalum  though  set- 
tled in  Mysore* 

BELWIN,  a  river  and  town  in  Mirzapoor. 

BELZUINO.     It.    Benjamin. 

BEM  TAMABA.  Malbal.  Nelumbium 
speciosum. — Willd* 

BEN  ?  BuRH.  Amomum  cardamomum. 

BEN".  Hind.  Eremurus  spectabilis. 

BENAUDA,  also  called  BENaWAT,  tbe 
country  between  Allahabad  and  the  Saiju 
river. 

BEN  NUT  OIL  or  Moringa  Oil. 

Morunghy  yeDDuT...AM.  |  Suhojoa Hrai). 

KoruDga    noona....T]EL.  | 

This  oil,  the  product  of  the  nut  of  the 
Moringa  pterygosperma  is  seldom  made  in 
India,  nor  does  it  form  an  article  of  export. 
It  has  long  been  valuable  on  account  of  the 
lengthened  period,  which  it  may  be  kept  with- 
out contracting  rancidity.  The  tree  is  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  the  flowers, 
leaves  and  fruit  are  eaten  by  the  natives, 
and  the  rasped  root  is  used  by  Europeans  as  a 
Bubstitute  for  horse-radish,  to  which  oircuib- 
atance  it  owes  its  common  name  of  "  horse- 
radish tree.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  used  for 
salad  oil.  It  is  employed  by  watch-makers,  and 
for  retaining  the  aroma  of  delicate  flowers.  The 
08  in  iaodorolife,  and  ia  so  used  by  perfumers 


in  the  manufacture  of  acdnted  oils.  T#b  tp6' 
cies  of  Hedychium  and  a  species  of  Dendi^ 
bium,  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  wouM 
give  a  perfume,  which  we  have  no  doubt  would 
be  highly  prized  in  Europe.  It  is  obtained  i& 
Egypt  from  the  seeds  of  Moringa  apten.-^ 
Mason  ;  Faulkner ;  Hog^.  p.  289. 

BEN  TREE.  In  India,  the  Moring* 
pterygosperma :  in  Egypt,  Guilandia  morings^ 
Moringa  aptera. 

BENA.  Beno.  Scented  grass,  Andropogoi 
murieatus. 

BENABA,  also  BIA,  also  BIBLA.  Dot 
Petero(:arpus  marsupium. 

BENA^ONL  BcNG.  Sporobolna  diander, 
Diandrous  bent  grass. 

BEM  AMMI  the  Ammonites,  the  deseend- 
ants  of  Ben  Ammi,  son  of  Lot,  by  his  younger 
daughter  Ammi,  the  other  son  was  Moab. 
See  Moab.    Ammi. 

BENARES,  the  name  of  a  district  aad  a 
town  in  the  N.  W.  Prpvinces  of  India.  Thfe 
town  of  Benares  is  built  on  the  left  bank  cf 
the  Ganges,  in  Lat  25  ®  18*  i  N.  L.  S%^  59'8 
E.  347  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  71  miles 
East  of  Allahabad.  The  people  call  it  Kan. 
It  has  many  temples  and  shrines,  and  bindui 
resort  to  it  in  pilgrimage.  The  river  Ganges 
bends  round  the  town  and  looking  from  the 
river  is  a  beautiful  prospect  Ita  population  is 
estimated  at  near  20,000.  The  hindu  temple 
of  Vis-weswara,  has  been,  for  many  centuritt, 
the  chief  object  of  veneration  at  this  towii. 
The  old  temple  was  partially  destroyed  by  the 
mahomedans  in  the  reign  of  Aurungzeb,  the 
present  was  built  up  by  Ahalya  Bai,  a  Mahrat- 
ta  princess  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beaaty  of 
its  minute  architectural  embellishment.  Itt 
length  along  the  river  front  is  about  4}  miles. 
The  houses  are  built  of  atone,  and  some  of 
them  are  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  taste- 
fully ornamented  on  the  outside.  The  gh&ts, 
or  bathing-places,  are  large  buildings  many 
stories  high,  with  handsome  verandas  and 
majestic  portals  ;  but  their  distinctive  charac- 
teristic is  seen  in  the  flights  of  wide  stairs.  The 
manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  brocade  la 
Benares,  is  well  worth  seeing.  The  loomi, 
which  are  very  simple  in  their  construettoa, 
are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city. 
The  gold  and  silver  pass  through  many  hands 
before  they  are  formed  into  thread.  Indeed, 
Benares  has  ever  been  a  great  pl><^  ^ 
trade  and  is  so  at  this  day.  Brocades  (ksn^ 
khab),  gold  woven  scarves  (dopalta),  and  silw 
are  consigned  from  this  city  together  with  s 
kind  of  ySlow  ailk  dhoti,  called  •'  pitambar, 
and  a  dark-blue  silk  with  white  spots,  called 
''b&ad;"  also  the  ailk  aari  or  scarves,  exciu- 
aively  for  women'a  wear,  forming  both  a  skirt 
and  a  aoarf.  Ita  boquerware  is  good.^  T^^ 
kinds  of  leiiii  are  vaedy  one  called  rahli  i»  ^ 
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at  eight  annas  the  deer,  and  is  said  to  be 
brought  from  Mirzapoor  to  Benares.  The  fine 
laeqner  is  made  of  a  resin  called  g^harba,  for  a 
leer  of  which  one  Rupee  and  two  Anuas  are  paid. 
There  is  a  Maha  Rajah  of  Benares.  This  family 
VM  founded  bj  Madsa  Ram,  Zemindar  of 
GttDgapoTe,  who  died  in  L740»  and  was  succeed- 
ed bj  Kajah  Bulwunt^sing,  who  joined  Shah- 
Alam  and  Shujah*o-Dowla  in  their  inraeion 
sfBengal  in  1763.  He  joined  the  British 
amp  with  the  emperor  after  the  battle  of 
Boxar,  and  in  tbo  arrangements  made  with  the 
taiperor  in  1764,  his  semindary  was  transfer 
ttd  from  Oadh  to  the  British  GoTernment. 
The  insnrrection  of  Yisier  AH  occurred  on  the 
Hth  January  1769.  In  March  1862  the 
Mahanjah  received  the  assurance  by  Sunnnd, 
that  ia  the  event  of  failure  of  natural  heirs 
Gofernment  will  permit  and  confirm  any  adop- 
tion of  a  successor  made  by  himself  or  by  any 
ftttare  chief  of  his  state  that  may  be  in  accord- 
inoe  with  hindoo  law  and  the  customs  of  his 
^oe.  The  Maharajah  receives  a  salute 
of  IS  guns. — AUchisoyCs  Treaties ,  p.  41. 
8(MageiUweii ;  Schonherg^e  Travels  in  India 
oa^  Kashmir,  Vol.  L  p.  99.  See  Buddha ; 
Bbairava,  Chandra- Vansa*  Gour.  Inscriptions, 
Jaj  Siohah,  Infanticide,  Jain,  Jogi,  Mahratta, 
Khatri  Linga,  Ryotwari,  Panda,  Bamanandi^ 
Bajpat,  Ras-yatra  ;  Sakya,  Sevaji,  Topes. 

BENATJSEER.  Hiud.  Anatherum  muri- 
cttttm. 

BBNDA.  Tel.  also  BEND  ARAL  Tam. 
Abelmoscus  esculentns,  W.  and  A,  192* — 
E\hismhngifolius,R.  7ol  HI.  p.  210.  The 
esealent  Benda  or  Okra. 

BENDALU.  Corruption  of  Pind-AIu.  Pers. 
Bioscorea  aculeata. 

BEND-AMIR,  is  a  town  of  sixty  houses, 
Bamed  from  a  dyke  or  band,  constructed  in  the 
tenth  century  by  Amir  XJzun  Delemi,  and  from 
vhom  the  river  Kum  Peruz,  after  its  junction 
with  the  Murghab,  (the  Palvar  and  Medus  of 
tbe  aDoients)  derived  its  name.  A  flat  bridg;e 
of  thirteen  archea  is  thrown  over  the  stream, 
|be  Waters  of  which  form  a  beautiful  cascade, 
jQ&t  beneath  it.  As  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
vnydecp,  seven  other  dykes  have  been  con - 
*tracted  in  its  lower  course  to  procure  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  fields.  It  has  been 
^>de  famous  by  the  bewitching  strains  of 
^oore,  whose  language  surpasses  the  reality, 
Ihou^  in  the  spring  time  Bendamir  is  doubt- 
less a  lovely  spot. 

p^tt^i  ft  bower  of  To»e«  by  Bendemeer's  stream, 
Au  tbr  nightinnle  nings  ronad  it  nil  the  day  lon^, 
ta  tbetiiie  of  my  eliiidliood  'twas  like  a  sweet  dream^ 
^•uin  therojes  and  hear  the  birds'  lODg. 
^t  bover  and  its  miuic  1  never  forget, 
*^oft,  when  alone  in  the  bloom  of  the  year; 
^thmk.  Is  the  eightifigale  riDging  there  yet  t 
^v»  the  loies  still  bright  by  the  cJm  Bendemeer  P 

Nol  Ihe  rotes  soon  withered  that  hang  o*er  the  wave; 
'w  iQBa  biottons  ware  gathered^  while  fredify  they  shone. 


And  a  dew  #As  distills  frttm  their  f  owers,  that  gave 
AU  the  fhigranee  of  summer,  when  snmmer  was  gonei. 

Thus  memory  draws  from  delight,  ere  it  diet. 
An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  year  ; 
rhas  bright  to  my  soal,  as  'twas  then  to  my  eyei 
la  th«t  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm  Beudemeer." 

— Baron  0.  A.  De.  Bode's  Travels  in  LauHs-* 
tmn  and  ArcUnstan^  p,  169-70.  PoUinger*s 
Travels,  p,  239.  Ouseley's  Travelsi  ^ol.  IL 
p.  326.     dee  Araxea,  also  Aras. 

BENDL  Bbho.  (poaaibly  Mhendi,  Hind.) 
Henna. 

BBNDL     M^B.    Theepesia  popninea. 

BENDL    DuK.    Abelmosohus  esculentns. 

BBNDU.  Tbl.  JJschynomene  Indies,  L. 

W.  df  A.  679 ;  le.  405.— Hedysarum  neli- 
taii,  R,  iii.  365. — Hkeedsy  ix.  18. 

BENG.  Tam.  Bignonia  suaveolons. 

BEl^GAL,  a  province  of  India,  through 
which  the  great  rivers  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
flow  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  early  history  is 
obscure.  The  rajas  of  Bengal,  capital  Kanauj, 
Gaur  P  who  have  been  identified  as  the  first, 
were  the  family  of  Bhupala.  Abu'l  Fazl  how- 
ever enumeratea  three  dynasties  as  prior  to  this 
family.  The  first  of  the  Vaidya  Bajas,  #as 
Sukh  Sen,  in  A.  D.  1063.  Its'laathindu  king 
was  Lakshmanan^  He  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  in  infancy,  and  dnrina:  his  long  reign  had 
been  a  just  and  liberal  ruler.  In  A.  D.  1203. 
Bengal  was  overrnn  by  Bakhtiar,  a  general 
of  Mahomed  Grori  and  the  last  hindn  king  es- 
caped to  Orissa.  Bengal  was  amongst  the  first 
of  the  places  of  India  with  which  the  English 
E.  I.  Company  traded.  Mr.  Aitcheson  tells 
us  that  '*  in  1599,  an  Association  was  formed 
in  London  to  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  and 
on  3 let  December  1600  they  obtained  an  ex- 
clusive Charter  of  privilege,  constituting  them 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of 
*'  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of 
London  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  British  empire  in  India, 
and  the  Company's  factory  was  established 
at  Surat.  In  1624,  an  order,  commonly 
called  a  "  farman,"  was  obtained  from  the 
moglinl  emperor,  permitting  the  English  to 
trade  with  Bengal,  but  restricting  them  to  the 
port  of  Piplee  in  Midnapore.  The  regular 
eonneetion  of  the  Company  with  Bengal, 
however,  did  not  commence  until  1642,  when  a 
factory  was  established  at  Balasore,  and  in 
1652,  permission  was  obtained  for  unlimited 
trade  without  payment  of  customs  dues,  on  an 
annual  payment  of  Rs.  8,000.  In  1661 
Charles  li.  granted  a  new  Charter,  vesting  the 
Company  with  power  to  make  peace  and  war 
and  to  send  to  England  unlicensed  traders,  but 
a  fresh  Charter  issued  in  1693,  limited  the 
company's  powers  to  twenty-one  years.  In  1698 
a  rival  Company  was  formed,  called  the  new  or 
Engliah  Company,  but  in  I702«thi8  amtflgamat- 
ed  with  ika  old  or  London  Company,  and  & 
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two  parties  styled  themselTes  the  Uoited  Com- 
paDy  of  Merchauts  Trading  to  the  East  Indies. 
During  the  administration  of  Shaieta  Khan, 
subadar  of  Bengal,  the  English  were  subjected 
to  much  oppression.  Shaista  Khan  exacted  a 
duty  of  3|  per  cent,  on  their  merchandize,  and 
his  officers  arbitrarily  extorted  Urge  sums  from 
the  factors,  till  in  1685  it  was  resolved  to  seek 
redress  by  force  of  arms.  The  hostilities  of 
the  Etiglish  exasperated  the  emperor  Aurung- 
zebe,  who  ordered  that  the  English  should  be 
expelled  from  his  dominions.  The  Company's 
factories  were  seized,  and  their,  affairs  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  negotiations 
for  peace  were  set  on  foot,  and  a  reconciliation 
was  effected. 

In  1698  the  English  obtnined  permission 
from  Azeem-oos  Shab,  grandson  of  Aurungzebe, 
and    governor     of    Bengal,   to  purchase    the 


which  was  fought  on  the  23rd  Jane  1767,  tke 
power  of  Seraj-ud-Dowlah  was  completely  bro* 
ken  and  Jaffir  Ali  was  installed  by  Olive  as  Bu- 
badar  of  Bengal. 

In  1758  the  Shahzada,  afterwards  Shah 
AUum,  having,  in  consequence  of  some  disputi 
with  his  father,  the  emperor  Alam-gir  XL, 
fled  from  Delhi  entered  into  a  league  wiih  the 
subadara  of  Oudh  and  Allahabad  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Lower  provinces.  The  prinoi 
advanced  into  Behar  with  about  40,000  nieo, 
and  laid  siege  to  Patna.  Meer  Jaffir  was  great- 
ly alarmed  by  the  prince's  advance,  and  at  hii 
solicitation  Glive  marched  with  all  the  force  ha 
could  muster  to  the  relief  of  Patna  ;  but  ere  he 
reached  that  place  the  Shahzada's  anny  had 
almost  entirely  dispersed. 

On  dive's  return  the  nabob  Mir  J<(ffir 
granted  him  as  a  jagheer,  the  quit  rent,  about 


towns  of  Chuttawutty,  Govindpore,  and  Gal-  |  three  lakhs  per  annum,  which  the  Company  had 


cutta.  The  sunnud  is  not  supposed  to  be  ex 
tent ;  but  it  is  more  a  mntter  of  antiquarian 
interest  than  of  historic  importai)ce.  Ali  Vardi 
Khan  in  1740,  rose  to  be  subadar  ofBen^al. 

In  1756  Suraj-ud-DowIa  became  subadar  of 
Bengal.  He  had  previously  mHuifested  aversion 


agreed  to  pay  for  the  Zemindary  of  Calcutta. 

In  1759  an  armament  of  seven  ships  from 
Batavia  unexpectedly  made  its  appearance  ia 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

To  meet  his  pecuniary  engagements,  Mir 
Jaffir  bad  recourse   to  the  severest  exactions. 


to  the  English.  The  Governor  of  Calcutta  having  (  He  resigned  himself  to  unworthy  favorites ;  and 
refused  to  deliver  up  one  of  the  principal  officers  |  ^\  b^^a°>«  necessary  to  depose   him  in  favor  (rf 


of  finance   under  the  Nabob's   late  uncle,  the 
Governor  of  Dacca,   whom  the  Nabob  had  re- 


his   son-in-law,  Meer   Kasim   Ali  Khan,  with 
whom  a  Treaty  was  concluded  on    27th  Sep- 


aolved  to  plunder,  Suraj-ud-Duwla  attacked  and    ^™^er   I7C0,  by   which  the    British  obtained 
captured  Calcutta  on  5th  August.     One  hun-    possession  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore  and  Chitto- 


dred  and  forty- six  English  fell  into  his  hands 
and  were  thrust  into  a  guard  room,  since 
called  "the  Black  Hole,"  where  all  save 
twenty-three  perished  in  the  ni^ht.  On 
2nd  January  1752  Calcutta  was  re-taken  by 
a  force  which  had  been  despatched  from 
Madras  under  Olive  and  Admiral  Watson,  and 
on  the  4th  of  February  the  Nabob's  army  was 
surprised  and  defeated  by  Olive.  Overtures 
were  then  made  by  the  Nabob,  and  on  9th 
February  1752  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  Nabob  agreed  not  to  molest  the 
Company  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges, 
to  permit  all  goods  belonging  to  the  Oompany 
to  pass  freely  by  land  or  water  without  paying 
any  daties  or  fees,  to  restore  the  factories  and 
plundered  property,  to  permit  the  Company  to 
fortify  Calcutta,  and  to  establish  a  mint. 
Three  days  after,  a  contract  with  the  Nabob, 
offensive  and  defensive  was  signed.  War 
having  broken  out  between  France  and 
England,  Clive  attacked  the  Settlement  of 
Ghandernagore,  but  8eraj*ud-l)o«lah  furnished 
the  French  with  arms  and  money,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  make  common  cause  against  the  Eng- 
lish. At  this  juncture  a  confederacy  was  formed 
among  Seraj-ud-Dowlah's  chief  officers  to  de- 
pose him.  The  English  joined  this  confe- 
deracy and  concluded  a  Treaty  with  Meer 
Jafir  Ali  Khaa  and  at  the  battle   of  Plassey, 


Serious  disputes  arose  between  Mir  Kasim 
and  the  British  rcitarding  the  right  of  the 
servants  of  the  Company  to  trade  and  to  have 
their  goods  passed  free  of  duty  which  led  at 
last  to  war.  In  1764  Mir  Jaffir  agreed  in 
addition  to  the  sums  for  which  he  bad  con- 
tracted in  the  recent  Treaty,  to  pay  five  lakhs 
a  month  towards  the  expense  of  the  war  then 
being  carried  on  against  the  vizier  of  Oudh,  so 
lonjT  as  it  lasted. 

Meer  Jaffier  died  in  January  17G5,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nujum-ud-DowUi 
with  whom  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which 
the  Company  took  the  military  defence  of  the 
country  entirely  into  its  own  hands,  and  among 
other  conditions  the  Nabob  bound  himself  to 
appoint,  by  the  advice  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  a  Deputy  to  conduct  the  Government, 
and  not  to  be  removed  without  the  consent  of 
the  Council." 

"  In  1764  Shuja-ud-Dowla,  the  vizier  of 
Oudh  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  Meer 
Kasim,  Ally,  had  invaded  Behar,  but  hit  army 
was  oompletely  routed,  and  the  viiier  was  ob- 
liged to  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the 
English. 

"  Nujum-ttd-Dowla  died  on  8th  May  1766, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Syf-ud-J>oilb» 
a  youth  of  sixteen. 
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**  Syfd-Dowla  WB8  succeeded  in  1770  by  his 
iiroUier  Mubarak- ud-DowIa,    with     whom    a 
new    engagemeDt    was   made.     By   this    en- 
pigement  the  Nabob's    stipend   was  fixed  at 
31,81,9^1    Eupees.      This   is  the   last   treaty 
wkieh  was  formed  with  the  Nsbob.     The  office 
of  subadar  had  now  become  merely  a  nominal 
one,  all   real   power  having   passed  into   the 
hands    of   the  British.     In  1772  the   stipend 
was  reduced  16  sixteen  lakhs  a  year,  at  which 
rate  it  ia  paid  to   this  day.     Bengal   was  de- 
elaied  to  be  the   chief  presidency  on  the  16th 
June  1773.     By  the  Treaty  of  22nd  February 
1845  withDenmark,the  British QoTernment  ob- 
tained possession  of  8erampore.  Bengal  proper 
it  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and 
iueludea  the  delta,  the  mouth  of  the  Fenny,  and 
Balasor.     It  is   bounded    on   the  west  by  the 
hilly  districts  of  Behar  and  Orissa,  on  the  east 
by  the  Assam    Talley,  the    Khassia,    Tipperah 
and  Chittag'^ng  hills,  to   the  north  the  base  of 
the  Hioaalaya,  and  on  the  north  west  the  Cosi 
rirer.    Near  the  base  of  the  HimalHya  the  sur- 
faee  is  a  little  elevated.     But,  elsewhere,  Ben- 
jtal    is  flat    intersected   by    the    Water-courses 
formed  by  the  branching  of  the   Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra  and  their  tributaries.  The  climate 
IS  cemparatiTely  equable.     The   rainfall  ranges 
from  60  to  100    inches.     Calcutta  mean  tem- 
perature  ia  78"^  its     fertility    is     celebrated. 
Eastern  Bengal  extends  from   the    slopes   of 
the  Himalaya  mountains  below   Darjceling  in 
the  north,  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in 
the   south,  or,  roughly,  is  enclosed  within  the 
32ad  and  27th  parallels  of  north  latitude.   The 
eastern  boundary  commencing  at  Chittagong, 
becomes  interlaced  with  the  hills  which  limit  the 
empire  of  Burmah,   and   stretches  out  through 
the  extensive  valleys  of  npper  and  lower  Assam, 
as  far  as  the  gorge  in  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
through   which    the  great  river   Brahmaputra 
descends    from    Thibet.     The    western'  limit 
follows  the  course  of  the  rivers   Hooghly  and 
Bhaieiruttee,    and    passes     through    Calcutta, 
Ifoorshedabad,  and  Dinagepore  up  to  Darjeeling, 
its  length   from   north  to  south  is  about   350 
miles ;    its  breadth  300  miles.     The  total  area 
of  this  country  is  about  100,000  sqnare  miles. 
That  of  Great  Britain  being    120,000.     The 
population,  estimated  at  fifteen  millions,   may 
he  looked  upon   as  a  simple,   rural  people, 
aovering  the  cultivated  area  of  the  country  very 
evenly,  and  but  moderately  condensed  in  towns, 
aave  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
Per  square  mile,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  densely 
popoiated   country  of  equal  extent  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.     '  Eastern  Bengal'  is  certainly  a 
most  fertile  and  prolific   tract  of  land,  and  is 
suited  to  the  most  economical  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion.   Watered  by-  the  two   great   rivers,  Brah- 
maputra and  Ganges,  supplied  with  innumera- 
ble tributary  riTers  txaveisiDg  the  country  like 


net  work,  there  are  abundant  means  at  all 
points  for  irrigation,  and  a  most  extensive  sys- 
tem of  water  carriage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
for  the  usual  country  boats.  The  country  is 
mostly  covered  with  crops  of  rice  and  oil  seeds, 
and  open  pastures,  studded  with  beautiful 
groves  of  trees,  which  shelter  and  nourish  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  many  villages  that  stud 
this  interesting  locality.  The  najive  of  Bengal, 
alike  hindu  and  mahomedan  in  his  physical 
organization,  is  feeble  even  to  effeminacy. 
His  pursuits  are  sedentary,  his  limbs  delicate, 
his  movements  languid.  During  many  ages, 
he  has  been  trampled  upon  by  men  of  bolder 
and  more  hardy  breeds.  Courage,  independence 
and  veracity  are  qualities  to  which  his  consti- 
tution and  his  situation  are  equally  unfavorable. 
His  mind  is  weak,  even  to  helplessness,  for 
purposes  of  manly  resistance,  but  its  supple* 
ness  and  its  tact  move  the  children  of  sterner 
climates  to  admiration,  not  unmingled  with 
contempt.  Large  promises,  smooth  excuses^ 
el.iborate  tissues  of  circumstantial  falsehoods, 
chicanery,  perjury,  forgery  are  the  various 
weapons  offensive  and  defensive  of  the  lower 
Ganges.  All  these  millions  do  not  furnish  one 
sepoy  to  the  native  army.  On  the  South  West 
frontier  of  Bengal,  are  'Cliota-Nagpore,  Sir- 
Goojah,  Palamow,  Hamgurh,  Hazareebagh, 
Mynpat  and  Amarkantak.  The  elevation  of 
Chota-Natrpore,  is  3,000  feet  with  hills  running 
E.  and  W.,  but  of  little  heighth  ;  Sirgoojah,  is 
mountainous,  rising  600  to  700  feet  above  the 
level  of  Chota-Nagpore.  Mynpat  is  a  table- 
laud,  about  30  miles  S.  E.  from  Sirgoojah  town 
and  about  3,000  or  3,500  feet  high.  Palamow 
district  is  very  mountainous.  Hazareebaugh 
town,  24^  85^  54';  1,750  feet.  Slope  of 
country  to  S.  towards  Sumbulpore  N.  and 
E.  parts  of  district.  Very  mountainous,  but 
level,  and  even  depressed  towards  Uaha- 
nudy.  Sumbulpore  town,  only  400  feet.  Orissa 
table-land  then  rises  on  the  southern  side  of 
Mahannddy,  in  some  places  to  1,700  feet 
backed  by  the  chain  of  E.  Ghauts.  Amarkantak, 
jungly  table-land,  22«*  4o'  Sl^  6'  3,500  feet. 
The  soil  in  the  plains  is  generally  fertile,  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice, 
pulse,  excellent  vegetables,  cotton  and  sugar- 
cane. The  uncultivated  parts  are  overrun  with 
a  coarse  grass.  A  great  part  of  the  region  is 
quite  unknown. ( — Aitchiaon^a  Treaties,  ^c,  page 
5.  Calcutta  Railway,  p,  158-9.     AJacauly,) 

The  second  tract,  consists  of  the  dis- 
tricts  lying  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Burhampooter,  extending  northwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya.  The  character  of  the 
country  is  similar  to  the  cleared  portion  adjoin- 
ing the  Soonderbands,  it  is  bowever  a  slightly 
higher  tract  of  country  and  is  specially  suited 
for  the  growth  of  fibrous  plants,  for  which  the 
I  neighbourhood  of  Bungpore  is  greatly  celebrat' 
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pd.  T)^  population  inhabiting  tbis  tract  of 
territoxy  is  scarcely  less  dense  tban  the  first 
tract,  whilst  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country,  always  flat,  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  Eastern  BengaL 

The  districts  immediately  East  of  the  Bur- 
bampooier,  including  Dacca  and  Sylhet,  consti- 
tute the  third  tract  and  presents  greater  resources 
than  either  the  first  or  second.  The  greater 
portion  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  the 
rich  plains  of  Mymensint;  and  Sylhet  through 
which  the  river  Sooruia  meanders.  The  old 
channel  of  the  Burhampooter,  now  nearly  dry, 
winds  along  by  Dacca  from  the  Eastward.  This 
tract  affords  a  great  variety  of  produce,  such  as 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice  and  other  grains. 

Assam  is  a  great  valley  stretching  from  the 
bead  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  north- 
east, towards  China.  It  is  the  ancient 
Kanirup,  and  its  history  ('  Assam  Baranji')  by 
Hull  Bam  Dbaikiyal  Phnkan,  of  Gohati,  who, 
after  bringing  down  the  genealogies  to  the 
Xshatriya  dynasty  of  Dravir  (Dharmapala) 
savs,  he  invited  brahmins  from  Gaur  to  his 
court,  north  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  gives  the 
following  dynasties. 

a.  Brahmanutra  dynasty,  reigned  240  years. 
After  A.  D.  147B,  Assam  was  divided  into 
twelve  petty  states,  and  in  1 1-98,  was  invaded 
by  Dulal  Ghazi,  son  of  Hoossain  Shah. 

h.  The  Indtayansa  (Indu)  dynasty  reigned 
from  A.  D  1330  to  1760,  with  the  interreg- 
num caused  by  the  invasion  of  Hoossain  Shah, 
Cbukapa,  became  independent  in  1280,  and 
spread  conquests  and  was  named  Assama  (un- 
equalled), hence  Assam.  The  language  spoken^ 
the  Assamese,  is  almost,  or  identically,  the  same 
as  the  Bengali.  This  long  valley  runs  from 
the  eastern  side  of  Bengal  proper  from  tlie  90  ^ 
of  east  longitude  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
88  far  as  the  Mishmee  hills  in  longitude  97  ^ 
east«  The  valley  is  about  60  miles  in  breadth 
and  350  miles  long,  and  has  the  river  Brahma- 
putra running  through  its  centre.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  is  now 
called  Lower  and  Upper  Assam,  being  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Mishmee,  Aboor  and 
Meeree  hills  and,  on  the  south,  has  the  Naga, 
Cossya  and  Garrow  hills.  Assam  in  ancient 
times  was  of  the  buddhist  faith,  the  brahmini- 
cal  religion  was  introduced  about  A.  D.  78. 
In  all  Assam  there  are  983  mouzzah,  con- 
taining 4,006,610  begahs,  ihe  rental  of  rice 
land  is  1«.  10(/.  an  acre  and  !«.  6i/.  for  all 
other  kinds.  The  whole  of  Assam,  omitting 
the  permanently  settled  district  of  Goalpara, 
pays  only  £100,000  of  land  revenue.  The 
.^hole  population  from  the  baby  at  the  breast 
to  the  very  few  old  men  use  opium,  and  in 
1864-5  the  population  consumed  iSl 43,543 
worth  of  that  dri:^.    Before  the  incursions  of 


the  Bunppfe,  Assam  had  its  rosds,  bridga, 
cities  and  civiliaation,  but  under  British  rule  i| 
has  fallen  o£f.  Assam  is  one  of  the  most  fertilQ 
districts  in  India,  the  mahomedans  found  it« 
people  in  Upper  Assam,  hardy  and  cpurageoaa 
but  towards  the  middle  of-the  1 9th  oeatury  they 
had  become  apathetic  and  unambitious,  though 
those  of  Kainroop  were  less  so*  But  the  Assa- 
mese were  to  the  mahomedans  what  the  Nuiui- 
dians  and  Mauritanians  were  to  the  Bomans. 

In  the  military  commands  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency  about  100,000  soldiersareemploved. 
Most  of  the  places  in  Kumaon  are  four  pind  fivi 
thousand  feet  in  hei/ht  above  the  sea ;  in  Sir- 
hind,  Umballah  and  Ferosepore  are  low,  while 
Subhatoo,  Simlah  and  Juttogh  have  elevatioai 
of  six,  seven,  and  eight  thousand  feet. 

The  countries  on  the  right  or  south  bauk  of 
the  Ganges  have  a  lower  altitude  than  those  oa 
the  northy  but  the  features  of  the  country  are 
still  well  marked*  One  part  on  the  right 
bank  includes  the  provinces  of  Allahabad  aud 
Aialwa,  is  a  strongly  marked  natural  division, 
the  country  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  beug 
crossed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Yindhya 
mountains,  between  the  22°  23^  of  north 
latitude,  and  their  eastern  extremity  is  conti- 
nued onwards  towards  the  Bajamahal  bills 
which  jut  into  the  Ganges  at  Sicrygullyt 
Pointy,  and  Fattengottah  about  latitude  2a 
1/i' north.  The  Yindhya  range  near  their 
western  extremity,  again,  is  met  at  right  angln 
by  the  Arravalli,  which  run  between  the  73^ 
and  76°  of  east  longitude,  northwards  for  200 
miles  towards  Delhi,  and,  thus  encloee  a  trion* 
gular  tract  of  table  land  elevated  from  1,300  to 
2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  Central  India^  The  greater  part 
of  these  districts  is  held  by  about  40,000 
soldiers  in  all,  part  Madras  aud  in  part  the 
soldiers  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  Presiden- 
cies, the  troops  being  distributed  on  the  table 
lands  and  towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
aud  the  fords  of  the  Nerbudda.  In  that  central 
tract  the  thermometer  ranges  from  38^  in  the 
cold  season  to  98^  in  the  hot  weather,  and  the 
rains  fall  in  July,  August,  and  September.  To 
the  south-west  and  west  of  the  Arravalli,  B^j" 
pootanah  countries  extend  as  far  as  the  river  In- 
dus, and  several  of  them  consist  of  sandy,  in* 
hospitable  de,8erts  with  few  inhabitants  round 
the  Oasis.  This  tract  belongs  to  tributary 
princes  who  have  been  under  British  proteo- 
tion  since  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th  century. 
It  is,  like  Central  India  from  which  it  is  sepa* 
rated  by  the  Arravalli  mountains,  from  1,000 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
land  declining  to  the  west  towards  the  valley 
of  the  Indus.  Though  deluged  with  rain  ifl 
the  rainy  season,  from  the  nature  of  the  aoil 
and  the  abaencse  of  all  oontrivanoe  to  preseif* 
the  waters  much  of  the  country  Jmnioap  #  dr 
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scrt ;  perhaps  Ulwar,  Jeypore,  Kotah,  Bundi 
and  Oudeypore  have  very  fair  land,  but  Jessei- 
niere,  Bickaneer  and  parts  of  Jodhpore  or  Mar- 
war  are  particularly  barren. 

Amongat  the  provinces  last  added  to  British 
dominion  were  tho^e  conquered  from  the  Sikhs 
in  1846,  and  1849,  which  have  long  been 
known  as  the  Punjab,  or  country  of  the  five 
rivers,  Peshawnr  and  Mooltan. 

Peshawar  lies  between  the  Indus  above  and 
below  Attock,  and  the  Khjber  mountains, 
through  which  leads  the  Khyber  pass, — being 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  Suhwat,  and  the 
region  lying  between  it  and  the  Indus,  on 
the  east,  by  part  of  the  last  mentioned  terri- 
tory the  Indus  and  the  territory  of  the  Aff- 
ghans  holding  the  Salt  or  Hala  range  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  possessions  of  the  same  Aff- 
ghans,  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Khyber  moun- 
tains and  the  Aff^han  province  of  Jellalabad. 
It^  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  reaching  110®  or  112° 
in  the  shade.  The  heat  is,  however^  occasion- 
ally mitigated  by  the  breeze  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mbuntains  and  as  the  country,  natural- 
ly fertile,  is  well  watered  by  the  Indus,  the 
Cabool  river,  the  Bara  and  some  other  streams 
of  less  importance,  and  is  moreover,  well  culti- 
vated, it  is  amazingly  productive.  In  annexing 
all  the  Sikh  states,  Jummoo  excepted,  as 
well  as  Peshawar  and  the  Derajat  between 
the  river  and  the  mountains,  the  British  fron- 
tier was  advanced  beyond  the  Indus,  add- 
ing thereby,  100,000  square  miles  to  British 
territory,  with  a  population  of  three  and  a  half 
millions,  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  a  mil- 
lion sterling,  and  giving  promise  of  containing 
great  mineral  wealth. 

The  Bengal  army  is  now  distributed  over 
629,022  square  miles  of  territory,  amongst  a 
population  of  66,484,538  inhabitants,  speaking 
the  Persian,  Pushtoo,  Punjabee,  Hindustanee, 
Hindee  and  Bengalee  languages ;  besides  the 
Oorya  language  in  Orissa  and  the  Kakhooi  in 
Arracan. 

BENGAL  ALMOND.  Eng.  Terminalia 
eatapa. 

BENGAL  BAY,  this  great  bay  lies  be- 
tween the  Peninsulas  of  India  and  Malayanesia. 
It  receives  many  great  rivers,  the  Ganges, 
Bramahputra,  Irawaddy,  Sitang  and  Moulmein, 
and  has  a  coast  line  of  about  4,800  miles. 
Pliny  does  not  make  mention  of  any  voyages 
of  the  Komans  to  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  or  to  the 
Malay  Peninsula  (the  golden  Chersonese,) 
although  it  is  clear  from  Strabo  who  wrote 
before  Pliny  that  the  Ganges  have  been  sailed 
up  as  high  as  Palibrotha*  Ptoloraey's  Geogra- 
phy, said  to  be  composed  about  60  years  after 
Pliny,  mentions  the  diamonds  found  in  the 
banks  of  the  Sumbulpore   river,  also  speaks  of  I  ci pal  ^  residence,   however,   during  that  time  is 
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Arcati,  the  capital  of  the  Sor«  (or  Sora-manda- 
lum,  from  whence  corruptly  Coramandel), 
Mesolia,  the  district  which  contains  Masulipa- 
tarn  ;  the  river  Cauvery,  under  the  name  of 
Ohabaris.  Ptolemy  scatters  islands  over  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  probably  meant  for  the  Anda- 
man and  Nicobar  Islands,  and  most  of  them 
snid  to  be  inhabited  by  Anthropophagi,  and 
this  idea  has  also  been  adopted  by  modem 
navigators.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  is  liable  to 
be  swept  by  hurricanes,  which  travel  quite 
across  the  bay,  and  by  earthquakes,  often 
followed  by  a  storm  wave. — Rennells*  Memoir, 
p»  39.     See  Bay  of  Bengal.     Cyclone, 

BENGAL  CURRENTS.  Eng.  fruit  of 
Garissa  caiandas. 

BENGALEE,  a  river  near  Chyliabaree  in 
the  Bograh  district. 

BENGAL  GRAM,  also  Chick  Pea.  Eng. 
Cicer  areitinum. 

BENGALI  BAD  AM.  Mar.  Fruit  of  Ter- 
minalia eatapa. 

BENGALI-SAN.  This  is  identical  with 
the  Saka  solar  year.     See  FaslL 

BENGAL  MADDER.  Rubia  cordifolia.— 
I/inn, 

BENGAL  QUINCE.    See  Dyes. 

BENGAL  ROOT,  an  old  name  in  Europe 
for  the  root  of  Zingiber  casumunar,  still  known 
in  commerce  as  the  Casumunar. — Hog.  p,  784. 

BENGAN,  Hind.  Solanum  melongena. 
The  Yalayati  or  foreign  bengan  is  the  Solanum 
lycoperaicum. 

BENGAN.  Hind.  Also  Brinjal.  Anglo- 
Hind.     Solanum  melongena.     The  Eggplant: 

BENGAN.  a  mountainous  district  in 
Mindoro,  occupied  by  the  Negrito  race.  See 
Mindoro. 

BENGH.  Pers.  Bhang  ;  Cannabis  sativa. 

BENGI,  Hind.     Cannabis  sativa. 

BENGY.  An  aboriginal  race  in  India.  See 
India,  p.  327. 

BEN  I.  Arab,  when  the  bedouin  Arabs 
speak  of  tribes  they  say  Beni,  which  signifies 
the  sons  of  some  persons  ;  thus  Beni  Leghat 
mean^  the  tribe  of  Leghat.  These  small  tribes 
have  each  its  shaikh  who  is  commonly  depend- 
ent on  the  grand  shaikh  of  some  more  potent 
tribe.  The  Aenezi,  according  to  Burckhardt,  are 
the  most  powerful  Arab  nation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Syria,  aud  if  we  add  to  them  their  brethren 
in  Nedjd,  they  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  considerable  bodies  of  bedouins  in  the 
Arabian  deserts.  They  are  nomades,  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  word,  for  they  con^ 
tinue  during  the  whole  year  in  almost  constant 
motion.  In  spring,  they  approach  the  foun- 
tains of  Syria  and  form  a  line  of  encampment 
extending  from  near  Aleppo  to  eight  days* 
journey  to  the  south  of  Damascus.    Their  prin- 
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the  Haourao,  and  its  neighbourhood,  when 
they  encamp  near  and  among  the  villages, 
while  in  the  more  northern  country,  towards 
Horns  and  Hamah>  they  mostly  keep  at  a  oer-* 
tain  distance  from  the  inhabited  grounds.  In 
these  parts,  they  spend  the  whole  summer  seek- 
ing pasture  and  water,  purchase  in  autumn, 
their  winter  provision  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
return  after  the  first  rains  into  the  interior  of 
the  desert.  They  are  the  only  true  bedouin 
nation  of  Syria,  the  other  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  country  having  more  or  less 
degenerated  in  manners,  and  several  being  re- 
duced to  subjection  ;  while  the  free  born  Aeneze 
is  still  governed  by  the  same  laws  that 
spread  over  the  desert  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mahomedan  era. 

Beni  Szakhr  are  a  tribe  of  free  Arabs* 
According  to  Burckhardt,  they  rove  in  the  plain 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  station  of  the  Hadj, 
and  thence  westward  towards  the  mountains  of 
Belkaa,  They  were  employed  by  the  pasha  of 
Damascus  for  the  defence  of  the  caravan 
against  the  other  tribes.  They  live  by  the 
breeding  of  camels,  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrim 
caravan,  of  which  they  have  a  very  consider- 
able number.  Though  smaller  than  the  Ana- 
dolian,  Turkman,  or  Kurd  camels,  they  are 
better  able  to  bear  heat  and  thirst  than  the  lat- 
ter, are  chiefly  of  a  light  or  reddish  grey 
colour,  with  very  little  wool  about  their  necks. 
The  beni  Khaled  in  Niebuhr's  time  were 
one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Arabia : 
they  conquered  the  country  of  Lachsa  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  sea. 

The  beni  Hakim,  a  tribe  eastward  from  the 
Euphrates,  are  given  to  husbandry. 

The  bedouins  who  occupy  the  great  wes- 
tern desert  of  Oman  have  neither  houses  nor 
tents,  but  live  under  the  shade  of  trees. — JFell- 
ttecT  Travels,  VoL  /.  p.  365.  Niebukr's 
Travels^  Vol.  /.  p,  207.  RobimonU  TraveU, 
Vol.  II. pp.  169,  183,  238,  See  Arabs,  Bedouin 
Arab,  Wahabi. 

BENINCA8A  CERIFERA  Savi.  W,  and  A. 

Syn. 

Cucurbita  cerifera, — Fisrh, 
hispida.-  Willd. 
pe^o.—Rflzb,  FL  Ind.  Meed, 
alba.— /2oA.   in.  E.  /.  N, 

Kumbulum Maleal, 

Pitha Panjab. 

KumbuU .Tam. 

Budide  gummadi....  Tjil. 


>> 


Kumra ..Beko. 

White  Gourd Eno. 

Pumpkin , 

Qal  kaddu Hind. 

Chal  kaznra 


>i 


This  one  of  the  Cucurbitaceas  has  large  white 
flowers.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  used  as 
a  bottle.  The  fruit  of  one  variety  of  it  forms  the 
sounding  body  of  the  sitar  ;  and  that  of  another 


Benzoinum ,Lat- 

Kaminan,  Malay 
Kamaya    manan 

minaD Malay. 

Sambrani Malsal. 

Kaminian Manil. 

Luban Pers. 

Hasi-nl-javi ^ 

Devad'hupa Saks* 

Caloowell SiiiGH- 

Bengui Sr 

Maltccasambraai,  Tax. 


carries.  The  fruit  is  often  candied.  It  is  the 
tallow-gourd  of  China,  and  remarkable  for 
having  its  surface,  when  ripe,  covered  with  a 
waxy  exudation,  which  smells  like  rosin.  A 
wild  variety,  Teta-laoo  Beng,  is  poisonous.— 
Williains.  VoigL  Roxb.  p.  718.  Dr^  J.S. 
Stewart.    See  Cucurbitacese  ;    Gourds. 

BEN  J  AM.  SuMATBAN.  Sesamum  Indicum 
or  S.  orientale. 
BEN  J. VM  IN. 

Luban Ar. 

Liban -. t, 

Hasi-luban Bemo. 

Laobaoy  also  Heku- 

ka-ma?. Bokh. 

Benjamin Eno. 

Benzoin Eno.  Fb> 

Benaoe Obk. 

Luban Guz.  Hind. 

Cowri   Luban „ 

Lubani-ud  „ 

Belzuino It. 

Meuian Jav. 

Benjamin  is  a  word  of  Hebrew  ori&^ia  which 
has  in  the  lapse  of  time  been  adopted  for  several 
substances  now  in  use.     In  Upper  India,  Ben- 
jamin is  the  name  given  to  the  resin  of  Boswellia 
tburifera,  but  in  commerce  it  is  generally  applied 
to  the  resin  of  the  Styrax  Benzoin  or  BeDJamin 
tree,  which  grows  in  Sumatra,*  Borneo,  Siam, 
and  Java  chiefly  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  Crawfurrt 
mentions  that  the  Styrax  benzoin  tree  is  raised 
from  the  seed,  is  of  moderate  size,  and  conlined 
to  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.    In  Su- 
matra, in  the  country  of  the  Batakrace,  and  in 
Borneo  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Brunai  terri- 
tory. The  balsam  is  obtained  by  incision  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  practised  after  it  has  attained 
the  age  of  five  or  six  or  seven  years.    The 
juice  which  flrst  exudes  is  the  purest  and  most 
fragrant,  it  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air  and 
becomes   brittle  and   semi-transparent-     The 
resin  is  white  and  transparent  at  first.     About 
3  lbs.  are  given  by  each  tree   for   six  years. 
The  white  Benjamin,  is  termed   Cowrie  luban 
in  India,  and  is  a  superior  kind. 

It  is  a  gum-resin,  and  is  generally  met 
with  in  the  form  of  dry  hard  grey  masses,  rather 
shiningy  brittle,  formed  of  ovoid,  whitish  tears, 
like  stripped  almonds.  The  best  comes  to 
India  from  Sumatra.  It  is  much  used  as  a 
perfume,  and  as  incense  in  places  of  worship,  in 
the  composition  of  frankincenseand  in  the  mana* 
facture  of  the  pastiles  called  ud*batti.  Benzoic 
Acid  is  procured  from  this  substance.  About 
ISO  tons  are  imported  into  England  for  Java, 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  the  prices  range  from 
JBIOO  to  £900  the  ion,— Stat,  of  Com.  McCul- 
loch's  Com.  Dictionary y  p,Q\.  Crawfurd^  Diet, 
Archipelago^  p.   50.     Fanlhner   Com.  Prod. 


variety    is  used  as  floats  for  swimming  rivers.  I  Hogg.  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Cut.  Exbit.  oj  1862. 
Its  young  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  people    in  their  I  AinHie  Mat,  M^d.y  /?,  5.   Marsden's  Hist,  of 
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Sumatra,  p/).155-56.  0*Shaughnessy,  pp.  430- 
431.    See  BeozoiD,  Resins.  Styrax  Benzoiu. 

BBNKAR,  Hind.     Hiptage  madablota. 

BENKATAN  a  tribe  on  the  £.  Coast  of 
Borneo.    See  Kyans,  p.  568. 

B£N  NUTS  and  BEN  seed  OIL  are  both 
probably  from  Moringa  aptera  :  the  seed  of  M. 
pterjicosperma  yield  no  oil. 

BENOUDUA,  the  country  between  Allaha- 
bad and  Snrwur,  the  present  country  of 
Gonickpoor. 

BEN-TEAK.     Anglo-Indian. 

Veo-taku Can.  I  Naoa Mahr. 

Bandars Mahb.  |  Bellinger Halbal. 

This  tree  is  the  Lagerstremia  microcarpa* 
It  is  oommon  in  Wynaad  and  on  the  western 
ghants ;  wood  prized  for  making  coffee  cases 
miieh  used  by  the  native  carpenters  for  house^ 
building  and  masts  for  dow  pattamah,  and 
other  country  vessels.  It  grows  to  ninety  and 
one  hundred  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  inches 
to  three  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  is  perfectly  straight 
and  without  branches,  excepting  at  its  top  ; 
the  leaves  are  small  and  very  thick.  This  wood 
is  not  so  durable  as  the  poon,  but  it  may  be 
considered  of  the  same  texture,  although  it  is 
very  much  lighter  in  colour,  and  in  this  respect 
much  resembles  the  American  red  oak. — Edye^ 
M,  <k  C,  Mclvar. 

BENTENNE,  in  7«  21';  81«  11',  a  town 
in  Ceylon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mahavelli 
Gangs,  north  of  Ba'dula,  mean  height  of  the 
nliage  343  feet. 

BENT  GRASS,  species  of  Agrostis. 

BENTHAM,  a  Bengal  Civil  Servant,  who 
uded  krgely  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
botany  of  India.    See  Botany. 

BENTHAMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Himalayas,  China  and  Japan,  B,  iloribonda 
extends  from  the  eastern  Himalaya  to  the  Sut- 
lej—F.e^.  Tkw,  p.  105,193. 

BENTHAMIA  FRAGIFERA. 

Thurnel.  Punjabi. 

This  is  fonnd  in  Nepaul  and  in  the  Suilej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  ele- 
yation  of  6,000  feet.  The  wood  is  small,  fruit 
i*  large  of  the  shape  of  a  strawberry  edible,  and 
^  iffled  as  a  preserve. — CHeghom^  Punjab  Be' 
port,  p.  64.  Hogg,  Veg.  Eing,  p.  367.  Fowell, 
Pmjab  Products,     See  Comus. 

BENTINCK,  Lord  WiUiam,  a  military  offi- 
«t  of  the  British  Army,  who  was  governor  of 
Madras  from  1803  to  1806,  was  afterwards 
employed  in  Spain,  and  from  1827  to  1834, 
^88  Governor  General  of  India  to  which  he 
>dded  the  oflBce  of  Commander-in-Chief,  In 
liis  latter  service,  in  India,  he  did  much  for 
Question,  and  he  abolished  the  rite  of  Suttee. 
Hedied  in  England  on  the  17th  Jane  1889. 


BENTUL.  Malay.  Name  of  a  vegetable  in 
use  at  Bawean. 

BENUA,  a  negro  race  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula.    See  Kedah. 

BENU  MASH.  Pers.  Phaseolus  max. 

BENZA,  P.  M.  A  native  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  a  Madras  'medical  officer,  a  writer  on 
the  geology  of  tha  country  betwixt  Madras  and 
Neilgherries,  tid  Bangalore  also  on  the  geo- 
logy of  the  Neilgherry  and  Koonda  mountains. 
Notes  on  the  geology  of  the  Northern  Circars 
in  1835. — Dr,  Buist's  Catalogue, 

BBNZOE.  Ger.  Beniamin. 

BENZOIN  NEESIANUM.  Its  fruit,  called 
Nipal  berries,  iiave  a  smell  of  Cajepnt  oil.  A 
bush  8-10  feet  high,  bark  highly  aromatic  and 
tonic,  infusion  of  twigs  vermifuge,  berries  yield 
aromatic  oil.  Its  small  branches  are  used  in  de- 
coction as  a  gentle  stimulant  :  and  its  dried 
berries  in  lieu  of  all-spice.  The  name  has 
been  applied  from  its  strong  odour  of  Benja- 
min, but  it  is  not  a  source  of  that  article. — 
0* Shaugktu»Mit/f  page  558.     Hogg,  p,  623. 

BENZOIN  ODORIFEEUM.  Nees.  Lau- 
rus  Benzoin,  Linn.  Oil  of  the  berries  aroma- 
tic, bark  highly  stimulant,  and  tonic.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Hooker  and  Thompson  as  a 
plant  of  the  E.  Himalaya. — O'Shaughnessyl 
p.  648.     Foigt, 

BENZOIN.  Eno.  Fr.  or  Benjamin  ;Benzoi- 
num.  Lat.  an  odoriferous  gum-resin  exported 
from  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  India.  It 
reaches  Britain  in  small  chests,  about  120 
tons  a  year  and  the  price  ranges  from  £b  to 
£45  per  cwt.  according  to  quality. — Statis- 
tics  of  Commerce.  Bee  Benjamin. 

BEO.     Hind.     Gracula  religiosa. 

BEOHAR.     Hind.  Money  lending  ;  traffic. 

BEOOR-BANSH.  Beng.  Bambusa  spi- 
nosa. 

BEOS,  a  river  of  the  Sanger  district,  near 
Sausur  cantonment. 

BEP-THAN.— ?  In  Amherst,  a  timber  used 
for  making  handles  for  spears  and  swords  ;  it 
is  a  superior  wood,  and  looks  like  white 
Jarrool.  A  timber  of  same  name  in  Tavoy, 
uSed  for  building. — Captain  Dance, 

BEP-WON.  In  Tavoy,  a  timber  used  for 
building.-^Oaptom  Dance, 

BEE.    Hind.    Amongst  Bajpnts,  a  feud. 

BER.  Hind.  The  people  of  India  apply 
this  term  to  several  plants  species  of  Zizy- 
phus,  Z.  flexnosa  jijguba  nummularia  and 
vulgaris,  also,  to  a  Capparis  spinosa  and  a  spe- 
cies of  salix. 

BERA.  Hind.  Nima  quassioides  alsOi 
Glochidion  sp.  also  Ficus  Indica. 

BERA.  HiMD.    A  sheep. 

BERAD.  Mahr.  A  predatory  tribe  in  the 
south  Mahratta  coimtry  inhabiting  the  hills 
and   thickets  and    subsisting   by  chase  and 
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plunder.  Wilson  says  they  are  the  same  as  the 
Ramoosi,  but  this  does  not  seem  correct. 
It  may  be  the  Bedar. — WihorCs  Glossary. 

BERAMBA,  A  town  of  ancient  Chaldea. 

BERAR,  a  province  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  India.  It  included  Ellichpur 
and  Nagpore,  but  part  is  now  designated  the 
Hydrabad  assigned  territories  and  part  is  in  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  Mahratta  power  was 
established  in  Berar  by  Ragoji  Bhonslah  in 
1730  and  Nagpore  was  then  taken.  The 
southern  part  of  it  reverted  to  the  Nizam  of 
Hydrabad,  but  it  was  assigned  to  the  British 
in  1861,  at  an  estimated  value  of  32  lakhs,  or 
£320,000  a  year.  The  Nizam  had  left  the  con- 
.  tingent  perpetually  in  arrean  The  claims  liqui- 
dated by  the  British  Government,  amounted 
at  least  to  fifty  lakhs  of  Rupees  and  Govern- 
ment demanded  that  territory  should  be  assign- 
ed suflBcient  to  provide  for  the  continfl;ent, 
and  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Five  districts, 
viz.,  the  two  divisions  of  Berar,  the  western 
districts,  and  the  two  divisions  of  the  Raichore 
Doab  were  accordingly  taken  over  ;  their  esti- 
mated size  being 

Sq.  Miles.         Population. 

North  Berar, 12,900  800,000 

South  Berar,  ^ 1 2,000  800,000 

Western  Districts....    6,100  400,000 

E.  Raichore  Doab....  3,300  200,000 

W.  Raichore  Doab....  3,300  300,000 


37,500  2,500,000 

A  territory  larger  than  Ireland,  and  half  as 
large  again  as  Denmark.  iTbe  north  and  south 
Berar  have  alone  been  retained  as   the  Hydra- 
bad  assigned   territories  and  in    1S68  had  a 
population  of  2,231,565   in    a  total   area  of 
17,125  Sq.  miles.     For  this  there  were  2,546 
police,  of  all  grades,  or  1  lo  every  855  people 
and  to   every  sixth  square  mile  ;  and  in  1867, 
the    revenue  had    reached    62    lakhs.     The 
great    increase    of   revenue   was   the     result 
of  a  settled   country.     The  districts  had  been 
utterly    neglected  by  the  local   Government. 
There  were  no  roads,  and  in  bad    weather  no 
means  of  communication.  The  country  covered 
in  parts   with  jungle  in  which  soldiery   were 
useless,  was  also  crossed  and  surrounded  by  hills, 
the  constant  refuge  of  banditti.    In  some  places 
Arab  chiefs  held  possessions,  executed  justice, 
and   wielded  the  power  of  feudal   barons.     In 
others,  hereditary  landholders  fought  with  each 
other  and  their  sovereign,  maintaining  bands  of 
armed  men,  and  paying  them  in  plunder.  Others 
were  infested  entirely  by  tribes,  who  had  been 
plunderers   since  the   Aryan  race   crossed  the 
Suleiman.     Over  the  whole  country,  Rahtore, 
Rohilla,  Arab^  Pardee,  some   with  quasi  legal 
rights,   and  some  with  only  their   swords  wan- 
dered at  will.    A  commissioQ  was  formed  and 


within  six  weeks  of  their  arrival,  riotous  crime 
had  ceased  in  the  Assigned  Districts.  The 
Arabs  who  had  laughed  at  a  generation  of 
Farmers- General  fled  the  moment  they  were  told 
by  a  quiet  En&^lishmau  that  they  must  go.  The 
Rajpoot,  Eohilla,  and  others  were  formed  into 
Police  CorpS)  and  proved  admirably  efficient, 
the  predatory  .tribes  slunk  back  to  the  hiiU. 
The  Zemindars  dismissed  their  retainers,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  man,  there  was 
internal  peace  in  Berar.  The  Hydrabad 
Assigned  Districts'  Commission,  consists  of  % 
Commissioners^  Deputy  Commissioners,  and 
Officers  and  Subordinates  employed  under  the 
Civil  Departments  of  Government.  The  head 
quarters  of  tiie  five  Civil  Districts  are  fixed  res- 
pectively at  the  stations  of  Akola,  Oomrawttee, 
Yeotmahl.  Ellichpoor  and  Bassim  the  important 
military  station  of  Elliohpore  is  garrisoned  by 
a  Battery  of  Artillery,  a  Regiment  of  Infan- 
try, and  two  Squadrons  of  Cavalry  of  the 
Hydrabad  Contingent.  There  is  also  in  Berar 
the  hill-station  of  Chickuldah,  on  the  Saut- 
poora  Range,  about  20  miles  from  KUichpore 
frequented  by  civil  and  military  officers  em- 
ployed in  Berar,  as  well  as  by  other  visitors 
from  various  parts  of  Central  India. 

The  district  is  traversed  throughout  its  ex- 
treme breadth  from  west  east  to  by  the  G.  I. 
P.  Railway.  The  length  of  railway  within  the 
limits  of  District  is  from  180  to  200  miles. 

The  chief  towns  are  Oomrawttee,  Karinjsh 
Ellichpoor,  Akolah,  Kamgam  Baiapoor,  and 
Dewalgam,  the  rivers  are  the  Tapti  and  its  tri-^ 
butary  the  Puma,  also  the  Godavery  river. 

The  results  of  the  trial  census  of  Ber&r, 
or  the  Hydrabad  Assigned  Districts,  taken  in 
November  1868  and  tabulated  by  Mr.  Lyall, 
have  been  published. 

There  are  5,694  towns  and  villages,  495,760 
houses,  and  2,231,565  people ;  the  average 
number  to  each  square  mile  is  128  and  the  aver- 
age number  to  each  house  4,  but  in  Akola  oaiy 
3.  The  percentage  of  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  to  adults  is  55*4,  larger  even  than 
it  is  in  the  North -West. — Friend  of  India^ 
April  17,  1856.  See  Mahbratta  Governments; 
Kol :  Inscriptions,  379.    India,  pp.  323-328. 

BEB-BAIT.  MALAY,means  to  make  Pantuna. 
A  pantun  consists  of  4  linns,  the  two  first  consist 
generally  of  a  simile  or  natural  image  and  the 
two  last  a  moral  drawn  from  the  simile.  The 
Malays  take  great  delight  in  listening  to  two 
poetical  champions  pantuning  at  each  other 
till  one  is  obliged  to  give  in  from  want  of  fur- 
ther matter — J  (yum.  In.  Arch.  No.  XL  Vol.  V. 

BERBER.  The  Berber  of  Africa,  according 
to  General  Ferrier  are  shiah  mahomedans  as 
are  a  small  number  of  the  Fusht-koh  Hazarah : 
He  adds  that  the  Berber  tribe  are  to  be  met 
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with  in  every  part  of  the  East — Ed.  Ferntr 
Jtnim.p,  223. 

EEEfiERAH,  or  Maratha  ks  described  aa 
a  sub-division  of  Abhira  :  it  is  the  Barbarike 
of  Arian's  Periplus. 
^  BEKBEREHin  Lat.  10^26'  N.  Lon^.  45  "* 
1'  E, — is  situated  on  a  low  sandy  shore.  It 
is  frequented  by  trading  vessels  from  tlie  Coast 
of  Arabia.  Berbereh,  is  the  Mosallyon  of 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  and  is  a  sea  port  in 
Africa,  directly  south  of  Aden,  in  Lat.  10°  25' 
45^  N.  and  long.  46''  6'  E.  It  was  the  grand 
mart  of  the  ancients  on  this  coast  and  is  still 
the  great  outlet  for  the  comnierce  of  north- 
eastern Africa.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  sheep, 
cattle,  ghee^  coffee,  various  gums  and  resins 
and  in  ostrich  feathers.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
from  October  to  April,  the  inhabitants,  mean- 
while living  in  tents  to  the  number  of  20,000 
bartering  their  gobds  with  merchants  of  Muscat, 
Bahrain,  Bussora,  Porebunder,  Mandavie  and 
Bombay,  or  carrying  them  over  to  Aden  where 
a  ready  market  exists  for  their  produce. — 
Harsburgh^  Bku^kwood's  Magazine. 

BEER-EL-SOMAL.  See  Semetio  races,  Somal. 

BERBERIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Berberaoece.  The  genus  has  about  60 
specieSy  of  which  2  are  Chinese,  5  in  Japan  and 
9  in  India.  Of  ihe  later,  6  are  HimalnyAn  and 
2  ill  the  Neilgherries.  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomp- 
son, (pp.  216^228)  enumerate  the  following 
species  -. 

lycinm, 
macrosepala. 
nepalengis. 
nlidna. 


*f 
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Hook,  and 


Chitra,  ...Hind  of  ...Hiir, 

Kuraekai Pashtu. 

Zirishk Pebs. 


umbellata. 
vulgaris. 

IwalUchiaoa. 
zanthozylon. 


angnlosa. 

sristata. 

asiatica. 

eoncinna. 

msignia. 

There  are  three  medicinal  substances  ob- 
tained from  the  species  of  this  genus,  an  ex- 
tract, known  as  Rusot,  a  tincture  and  the  Berbe- 
rine  which  is  the  active  principle  of  these. 

The  speoies  generally  used  for  making  the 
tincture  and  extract,  are  the  Berberis  Asiatica 
and  the  Berberis  aristata  ;  the  former  is  the 
eommon  Berberry  found  on  the  outer  hills  of 
Knmaon,  and  is  abundant  near  the  Nihal  bridge 
and  Koorpa  on  the  road  to  Nainee  Tal ;  it 
b  also  found  at  Nainee  Tal  itself,  and  Almo* 
m  The  native  name  is  **  Kilmora,  and  it  is 
from  ihe  roots  of  these  species  that  the  bark  is 
stripped  for  making  the  tincture.  The  B. 
nistata  is  also  very  common  and  is  well  snited 
for  the  purposes  of  making  tincture.  It  is 
from  this  that  much  of  the  Rusot  is  prepared, 
its  hill  name  is  '*  Chotra."  '*  Berberine"  is  the 
name  given  to  the  active  principle  of  this  bit- 
terness ;  but  it  is  a  troublesome  (and  an  ex- 
pensive) process  to  extract  it  pure  ;  it  was  pro* 
cured  by  Buchner  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
the  Berberia  vulgaris  \  it  is  very  bitter,  yellow, 


not  easily  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in 
spirits  of  wine.  In  Europe  it  has  not  been 
much  used  and  chiefly  as  a  tonic  in  indigestion 
a  doses  of  i  to  vi.  grains,  but  has  been  given 
up  to  10  grains.  B.  tinctoria  of  Leschenault, 
grows  in  the  Neilgherries :  B,  Nepaulensis  in 
Nepal ;  B.  Wallichiana  and  B.  Angulosain,  E. 
Himalaya. — Ind.  Ann.  Mfd.  ScL  for  April 
1856^  p,  379.     H.f.  et,  Th. 

BERBERIS  tinctoria  of  Leschenault  grows 
in  the  Neilgherries,  B.  Nepalensis  in  Nepal,  B. 
Walliachnanunangulosaof  E  Himalaya  E,  et.  !F« 

BERBERIS  ARISTATA,  D.  C 

Var.  a.  NORMALIS. 

Berberis  tinctoria,     Lesch. 

„        chitra,     Sam, 
Berberis  angustifolia,    Roxb. 
Var.  /3.  FLORIBUNDA. 

Berberia  floribunda.   Wall. 
petiolaris,  „ 

aristata,  „ 

affinis,  Don. 

ceratophylla,  ,, 
coriaria,    Boyle, 
umbellata,    Lin  dl. 

Var.    y.    MICRANTHA,     Wail  ; 
Thorn.  Fl.  hid. 

AmharbaruB Abab. 

Aarghus n 

Nepaul  barberry. ..£no. 

The  Wood. 
Dar  huld ,Pers.  j  Dar  chob ...Pebs. 

The  ExtracU 

Huziz-hindi Abab  I  Rusaut Hind. 

Eusot Hind.  | 

This  plant  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
mountains  ot  India,  and  assumes  many  various 
forms,  which  has  caused  botanists  to  give  it  a 
host  of  specific  names.  It  is  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampur  and  Sunguam^ 
at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  10,000  feet,  also,  on 
the  Neilgherry  and  Pulney  Hills  at  from  6  to 
7,000  feet.  It  is  generally  known,  from  its 
yielding  a  dye.  as  Berberis  tinctoria.  The 
berries  are  much  esteemed  in  the  countries 
where  they  gro.w  for  their  agreeable  acid  flavour. 
A  yellow  dye  is  obtained  from  the  root. — Cleg- 
horn,  Punjab  Report,     Jnd.  Ann.  Med.  Science. 

BERBERIS  CONCINNA,  Hook  &  Thom. 
— angulosa,  ff^all  grows  at  Bamri  and  Pindari 
9,000—12,600.  A  small  shrub,  only  a  foot  and 
a  half  hij^h,  flowers  solitary,  red  fruit, the  leaves 
and  stems  very  spiny.  In  the  Eyott  valley  in 
Sikkim  at  Laghep,  Iris  was  found  by  Dr.. 
Hooker  abundant,  and  this  small  bushy  barber- 
ry with  oval  eatable  berries. — Hooker  Him, 
Jour,  Vol.  II.  p.  197. 

BERBERIS  FLORIBUNDA.    Var.  of  Ber- 
beris aristata. — Hooker  and  Thomson  Fl.  Ind. 

BERBERIS    INSIGNIS,   a  plant   of   the 
Sikkim  Himalaya,     It  is  a  magnificent  specicaii^ 
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BERCHEMIA  FLORIEUNDA. 


BERGERA  KONIGII. 


and  forms  a  large  bush  with  deep  green  leaves 
seven  inches  long  and  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers. — Hooker^  Him,  Jour.  VoU  I,  page 
364, 

BERBERIS  KUNAWARENSIS,  is  found 
in  Kuaawar  and  employefl  for  making  Rusot. 

BERBERIS  LESCHENAULTll.— ^a^/. 

Syu. 
Mahonia  Nepauleusis,  Z>.  C. 
Berberis  pinuata.— i2oa:6. 

A  plant  with  small  bright  yellow  flowers,  it 
is  the  Berberis  acanthifolia  of  some,  a  fine 
pinnated  plant  with  round  black  fruit,  found  on 
the  Neilgherry  mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
8,000  feet. 

BERBERIS  LYCIUM— %/f. 


Eashmal Hind. 

Sutnla 
Sambal 


L •  •  *       • •• 


u 


nuziz-Hindi Ab. 

Raisin  Berberry.  ...Enq. 
Ophthalmic    „  ^ 

Chitra Hind. 

This  is  found  on  the  Himalaya,  at  8,000  to 
9,000  feet,  at  Missuri.and  Kaghan,  but  not  west 
of  Hazara.  It  is  considered  by  Dr.  Royle,  to  be 
the  Lycium  of  Dioscorides,  and  its  extract  un- 
der the  name  of  Rasot,  is  used  ia  India  in 
ophthalmia,  its  fruit  is  dried  for  currants,  **  Zi- 
rishk  tursh/'  and  its  yello^v  juiced  root  and 
wood  yield  the  extract  called  **  ras/'  **rasaut" 
or  '*  raswal"  used  as  an  external  application  in 
ophthalmia.  It  is  likewise  considered  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  febrifuge.  It  is  prepared  by 
digesting  in  water  sliced  pieces  of  the  root,  stem, 
and  branches  in  an  iron  vessel,  boiling  for 
sometime,  straining  and  then  evaporating  to  a 
proper  consistence.  It  is  principally  manufac- 
tured at  Nepaul  and  the  Dhoon,  sold  at  8  annas 
the  seer.  Wood  too  small  to  be  of  much  use,  ex- 
cept for  firewood. — Powell  Ecom,  Prod,  Pun- 
iah.  Clegkam,  Punjab  Report.  Hooker  and 
Thomson. 

BERBERIS  NEPALENSIS.— 5pr. 
Berberis  miccia,  Bam, 

„      acanthifolia,  WaU. 

„      leschenaultii,  Wall, 

„      pinnata,  Roxb. 
Mahonia  Nepalensie,  i).  C, 
Ilex  Japonica,  JPhund, 

This  shrub  is  found  on  the  Neilgherry,  Pul- 
ney,  and  Travancore  Hills,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  5  to  8,000  feet.  It  is  also  on  the  Hima- 
laya, Bhotan,  Garwhal,  and  Khassia  mountains. 
The  wood  is  small  and  of  little  use.    See  Dves. 

BERBIANG,  Kyan,  Syn.  for  Brother- 
making. 

BERBICE  COCOA.    See  Chocolate. 
BERCHEMIA  FLORIBUNDA.— IFa^ 

Syn. 
Zizyphus  floribundus, —  Wall, 

A  plant  of  the  Khassya  hills,  Nepal  and 
Kumaon.  The  fruit  of  a  Punjab  species  is 
eaten  by  goats  and  men. —  Foi^t, 


BERCHEMIA  ACULEATUS  is  common 
in  the  Holy  Land  and  called  Christ's  thorn, 
from  the  tradition  tbat  the  platted  crown  of 
thorns  was  made  of  its  twigs. 

BEBDA.  Mar.  also  Yebela.  Mab.  Ter- 
minalia  belerica. 

BEBDURANEE,  A  great  tribe  who  were 
removed  from  Eastern  Afghanistan  to  Herat, 
by  Nadir  Shah ;  they  are  now  nearly  extinct.  In 
Herat,  of  3,000  families  about  one-fourth  re- 
main.— Papers  East  India,  Cahvl  and  Aj- 
gkanistany  p,  133.  See  Afghan.  Kandahar. 

BE  REE.  Hind  Irons  for  the  leg-fetters. 

BEREKEDE  ARAB8,  a  branch  of  the  Asir 
tribe,  said  to  lend  their  wives,  like  the  Jaknri 
klazara — Sale's  Koran*   See  Polyandry. 

BERENICE.  A  port  established  by  the 
Ptolemies  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  goods 
brought  from  the  East  were  conveyed  by  cara- 
vans, to  Coptis  on  the  Nile;  and  thence  to 
Alexandria.  Thns  Egypt  became  the  principal 
point  of  communication  with  India  and  Europe. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennell  that  un- 
der the  Ptoiomiea,  the  Egyptians  extended 
their  navigation  to  the  extremo  points  of  the 
Indian  continent,  and  even  sailed  up  the 
Ganges  to  Palibothra  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Strabo,  who  wrote  a  little  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  states  that 
some,  though  few^  of  the  traders  of  the  Red  Sea 
had  reached  the  Ganges.  The  entire  distance 
from  Coptis  to  Berenice  occupied  twelve  days. 
The  ruins  of  Berenice  were  discovered  by 
Captains  Moresby  and  Careless  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inlet  known  as  the  Sinus  Immundus  or 
Foul  Bay.  The  distance  from  Coptis  was  257 
miles — Ind,  in  \5tk  Cent,    See  Saba. 

BERFA.  Hind.  Populos  balsamifera. 

BERGAMOT ;  also  Bergamotte  a  name  of 
the  lime  tree,  Citrus  limetta  y — also,  the  name 
of  the  small  pear  shaped  fruit  of  the  tree;  also, 
the  name  of  an  essential  oil  obtained  from 
the  rind  of  the  fruit. — Hogg,  p,  140. 

BEBGAMOT  OIL,  is  the  Oil  of  the  nod 
of  the  bergamot  lime,  the  Citrus  limetta. 
To  prepare  this,  rasp  the  rind,  express  the 
raspings  between  flat  porcelain  slabs,  allow  the 
oil  to  settle,  and  then  filter.  The  exquisite  fla- 
vor of  this  oil  is  injured  by  distillation.  It  is 
used  chiefly  as  a  perfume,  colour  yellow,  sp. 
gr.  0*888,  freezes  at  829.  Bergamot  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  root  is  inferior.  More 
than  22,000  lbs*  of  this  essenoe  was  imported 
into  England  in  1848.— ^«i^.  Phar.  p.  378. 
Simmondst  page  566. 

BERGAMOTTE.  Eng.  Citrus  bergamia. 
Bisso. 

BERGERA  KONIGII  Linn  ;  W.dsA. ; 
Roxb* 
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Murraya  KomgiL-^Sprmg, 


BERL 


BERRTA  AMMONILLA. 


■•• ••• 


••••  ••••< 


Bbng. 


» 


■plullee 
Barsanga 

Karrip^  ka  jhar  ...Duk. 

Cuny  leaf  tree Eno. 

Earripak  ka  jhar.  Hind. 

Kodia  nim »» 

Bananga. MalbaL. 

Gandla  HiVD.  of  Eangra 
Gardala 


>» 


ti 


Kare-bepon.  ...MaLXal. 

Earejapela ., 

KristDa  nimbu.  ...Sans. 
Kara-pinchee-gasB.  Singh 
WatQ-kara-pinc  h  ee-gasa. 

Singh. 
Kari-vepelli  maram.TAic. 

Karivepa...! Tel. 

t  Kariampaku  cbettu.    » 

The  Leaf. 
Caraway  pxlUy .....  Tam.  j  Karri-vajrm-pakoo. . .  Tel. 
Karay  pak Due.  (KristDa Sans. 

A  small  OT  tolerably  sized  tree,  common 
throughout  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  is  cultivated  generally  in  gardens 
for  its  leaves,  which  retain  their  frngrance  when 
dry,  and  are  used  to  flavour  curries,  mullaga* 
tawnj,  chatnies,  &c.  and  are  mixed  in  the  curry 
pastes  and  powders  prepared  in  India  for  trans- 
mission to  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  the  mixture  of  these  leaves  not  only 
imparts  a  peculiar  flavour  to  these  condiments, 
but  adds  a  test  to  them.  It  grows  to  a  tree 
of  tolerable  dimensions,  with  pinnate  leaves 
strongly  scented  ;  flowers  in  February  and 
March ;  fruit  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  wood 
hard  and  close  grained  ;  medicinally,  the  leaves 
are  considered  stomachic  and  tonic,  used  raw 
in  dysentery  and  when  roasted  are  administered 
m  cholera,  in  decoction  to  stop  vomiting  also 
in  fomenting.  The  bark  and  root  are  employed  as 
stimulants. — Royh  III,  G'ShaughnesBy,  page 
232.  Vaigt,  Flora  Andhrica,  Useful  Plants, 
Pawelly  Hand-book  Econ,  Prod.  Punjab  Thto, 
Snum.  PI-  Zeyl.  /.  p,  46.  Cleghorn^  Pattjab 
Reports  Ainsliei  Materia  Indicaf  p.  262, 
See  Fruits. 

BBRGERA  NITIDA,  Thw. 

Meegoog-karapinchce-gB8S.     Sinoh. 

A  moderately  sized  tree  not  very  uncommon 
m  the  warmer  parts  of  the  kland  of  Ceylon.— 
Tito.  JSMMtn.  PI  Zeyl  Vol.  /.  p.  46. 

fiERGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  with  small  flowers 
belonging  to  the  Elatinacese,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  rice  fields  in  India. 
Sometimes  placed  in  the  genera  Elatine  and 
Leehea. 

BERGMAN.   See  Kalkas. 

BEBHAMPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in 
Long.  79*^  43'  E.  and  Lat.  20^  37'  N. 
Another  of  same  name  in  the  E.  of  the  Penin- 
sola  of  India.     See  Kimedy,  India. 

BERHAMPOOTRA.  See  Inundations. 

BEBI.  The  name  of  a  caste  in  Southern 
ladia  following  trade  and  claiming  to  belong 
to  the  original  Vesia  caste.  They  also  call 
themselves  Chetti  or  more  correctly  Sheti,  from 
the  Sanscrit  Shreshthi,  a  merchant.  The  Beri 
belong  to  the  left  hand  caste  and  are  distinct 
from  the  Xomati  or  Chitti  of  the  right  hand 
division. — Wilson^ b  Glossary^ 

BERI.  Hind.  Zizyphus  flexnosa  also,  num- 
mulaiia. 


BERI,  also  Bh^ri  and  Rana  Bh^ri.  Leono* 
tis  nepetoefolia,  R.  Br, — Phhrnis  nep,  R,  iii.  8* 

BElil-BERf,  a  singularly  fatal  disease, 
often  attended  with  swelling  in  the  feet,  and 
paralysis,  first  written  on  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Malcolm - 
son,  Madras  Medical  Service,  and  published 
by  Madras  Government,  1835. — Dr.  BuUI^b 
Catalogue. 

BE  HI  A,  a  robber  tribe  of  Central  India.  See 
India,  p.  82S. 

BERING.  Hind.   Nima  quassioides. 

BERLINER-BLAU.    Ger.     Prussian  blue. 

BERMUDA   CEDAR.     See  Cedar.  Deodar, 

BERN  IE  R  ;  a  traveller  and  long  a  resident 
in  India,  iu  the  reigns  of  Shah  Jahan  and 
Aurung  Zeb.  He  stales  that  by  the  time  of 
his  arrival  at  the  Court  of  Shah  Jehan,  the 
various  robbers  whom  he  had  met  on  the  road, 
bad  left  him  little  money.  He  was  physician 
at  the  Court  of  Aurung  Zeb. 

BER08US,  a  Babylonian  and  a  learned 
Chaldean,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
He  was  a  priest  of  Belus. 

BEKRA,  Pashtu,  Zizyphus  Jujuba. 

BERRYA  AMMONILLA.— /Joa:5. 


Tircanamalay  maramTAV. 
„            chettu.  Tel, 
Sarala  devadaru ,, 


Trincomallie  wood.ENG. 
Somen dilla   ... ,  ..Sinoh. 

Halmililla „ 

Uamaiiiel ,y 

This  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  but  introduced  into 
the  continent  of  India,  The  wood  is  annually  im- 
ported from  Trincomallee,  by  which  appellation 
it  is  known  in  the  Madras  market.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  for  its  lightness  and  strength,  is 
straight  grained,  slightly  pliant,  tough  and  lit- 
tle affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  is  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  massoola  boats  of 
Madras.  It  is  also  used  for  the  spokes  of 
wheels,  for  helves,  handles,  planes,  frames,  poles 
and  shafts  of  carriages,  it  is  inferior  to  Sal  for 
spores,  and  to  the  babool  for  some  other  pnr« 
poses,  but  it  is  comparatively  light  and  easily 
worked.  The  Madras  market  is  still  dependent 
on  importation  from  Ceylon.  Dr.  Heifer  men- 
tions this  tree,  as  growing  on  King's  Island 
opposite  Mergui,  and  as  a  light,  strong,  and 
valuable  wood.  Flowers,  small,  white  with 
gold  coloured  anthers.  The  tree  yields  the 
best  and  most  useful  wood  in  Ceylon  for  naval 
purposes.  It  grows  straight,  for  twenty  to 
forty  feet  high,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches 
in  diameter.  It  and  satin  wood,  were  reported 
by  Mr.  Kyde,  in  his  time,  to  be  the  most 
plentiful  and  valuable  found  in  Ceylon  ;  and 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  rate  to  answer  the 
demands  of  the  navy  in  India.  He  said  that 
this  may  be  considered  superior  to  any  wood 
for  capstan  bars,  cross  and  tntssel-trees,  cask- 
staves,  battens  for  yards,  fishes  for  masts,  boat- 
building, &c.  And  ho  adds  that,  at  Madras, 
it  was  highly  valued  for  coach-woik  from  the 
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BETEL^KUT. 


BETfct-KUT 


-  BETE,  Tern  ate  an«    CaladiQm  et culentum . 

BETAH,  two  towns  io  India/  one  in  Long. 
8r  55'  E.  and  Lat.  25""  18'  N.  The  other  in 
Long.  87°  28'  E.  and  Lat.  22*  52'  N. 

BETCH,  a  branch  of  the  Kuki  in  Cachar. 
See  Kuki« 

BETEEKH,    Arab.    Oucumia  mdo. 

BETEL  BOX,  These  boxes  are  in  use  in 
all  parU  of  the  South  East  of  Asia.  They  are  of 
gold,  silver,  or  other  metal  and  in  Peninsu- 
lar India,  about  one-fifth  of  the  people  have  one 
always  in  their  pockets.  In  Burmah  the  frame 
work  of  these  boxes  is  formed  of  thin  strips  of 
bamboo  plaited  into  the  shape  of  a  box ;  the 
basket-work  foundation  is  then  coated  with 
'  Theetsee,'  painted  and  varnished.  Every 
Burman  has  one  or  more  of  these  shaped  boxes 
to  hold  his  betel,  cigars,  money,  &o,  ;  and 
their  womeii,  in  addition  to  the  above  purposes, 
use  them  as  Jewel  and  dressing  cases.  Speci- 
mens were  exhibited  from  Pagan,  in  Burmah, 
celebrated  for  their  manufacture.  Inferior  sorts 
are  made  all  over  Pegu  and  in  the  Shan 
states.  The  higher  classes  of  Burmese  use 
boxes  of  silver,  whilst  the  nobles  of  the  court 
of  Ava  use  gold. 

BETELA,    Maleal.    Betel  Leaf. 

BETEL-NUT,  Arrga  Nut,  Prnamg  Nut. 

Poofal Abab.  Pxita.  I  Kramuka,  QaTaka..SAN8. 

Sooparee Guz.  Hind.  I  Fuwak Sing. 

Jambi Jay.  1  Pwka Tam. 

Penang Mal.  |  Vukko.  • Tbl. 

Araca. Maleal.  I  Wakka ,, 

Araca. Port.  | 

The  Betel  or  Areca  or  Penang  out  palm  is 
irrown  in  many   parts  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Eastern  Archipelago,  from  the  Bed  Bea  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  people  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent use  the  kernel  of  its  fruit  as  a  masticatory. 
The   areca  palm    is    of  elegant  growth  and 
rises  with  a  very  erect  and  slender  trunk  to  a 
height  of  forty  or  even  sixty  feet,  the  summit 
terminating  in  a  tuft  of  dark  green  foliage ; 
the  trunk  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  in  circumference.  The  tree  produces 
fruit  from   the  age  of  five  te  its  twenty-fifth 
year  :  it  begins  to  blossom  iu  March  and  April 
and  the  nute  are  fit  to  gather  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August  and  are  fully  ripe  in  Septem- 
ber and   October.     Fourteeu  pounds  is  the 
average  annual  produce  of  a  single  tree.    The 
fruit  ripens  only  onoe  during  the  year,  but  the 
nuts  vary  greatly  in  size,  though  their  quality 
depends  solely  on  the  amount  of  astringent 
matter  they  contain,  a  point  which  is  jadged  of 
by  cuttiug  them.     If  the  white  or  medullary 
portion,  which  intersects  the  white  or  astrin- 
gent part,  be  small,  has  assumed  a  bluish  tinge, 
and  the  astringent  part  is  very  red,  the  nut  is 
^^onaidQred  of  good  quality;  bat  when  the 
medullary  portion  is  in  larg^  qaantityi  the  nnt 


is  considered  more  mature,  and,  not  possessing 
so  much  astringeney,  ia  esteemed  less  valu- 
able. 

The  ordinary  nuts  have   a  thin  brown  rind, 
and  in  sis&e  are  intermediate  between  walnuts 
and  hazel  nuts*    Their  general  substanoe  is  of  a 
feint  oily  grey  colour,  thickly  marked  with  eurly 
streaks  of  dark  brown  or  black.    The  betel, 
nuts,  although  softer,  resemble  ivory,  and  in 
the  arts  are  made  into  necklaces,  rulers,  tepi  of 
walking  sticks,  and   other  small  objects.    The 
best  betel  nut  of  the  Madras  Presidency  growi 
in  the  Nuggur  district  of  Mysore,  and  in  Trs« 
vanoore.  It  occurs  in  the  market  sliced  sod  in 
whole  nute,  also  boiled  and  raw,   or  split  and 
dried  hastily  over  a  fire,  or  dried  alowly  in  that 
manner.      That  used  by  families  of  rank  iu 
Travancore,  is  collected  while  the  fruit  is  ten- 
der, the  huftk  or  outer  pod  is  removed  ;  the  ker* 
nel,  a  round  fleshy   mass,  is  boiled  in  walsr* 
In  the  first  boiliuK  of  the  nut,  when  properly 
done,  the  water  becomes  red,  thick,   and  of  a 
consistence  like  starch,  whioh  is  afterwards  eva- 
porated into  a  substenoe  like  catechu  and  is 
indeed  known  by  the  same  name.    The  boiled 
nuts  being  then  removed  are  sliced  and  dried, 
the  catechu  like  substenoe  is  rubbed  overtheoi, 
and,  on  being  dried  in  the  suo,  they  assume  a 
deep  black  colour.    Whole,  unslicod  nuts  are 
also  similarly  treated.     Nute  are  fit  for  the 
slicing  process  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust.   Ripe  nute  preserved  in  the  pod  are  also 
in  use.     Nuts  for  exporUtion  to  Triohinopoly, 
Madura  and  Coimbatore,  are  prepared  in  tbiu 
slices,  and  colored  or  left  in  their  natural  hue* 
For  Tinnevelly  and  other  distriots,  the  nutsars 
simply  dried.  I1ie  quantity  of  nute  produced  on 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  stated  at  80,000  piculs. 
The  quantity  imported  annually  by  the  Chinese, 
amounts  to  45,000  or  48,000  piculs,  exclusive 
of  that  brought  there  from  Cochin  Chiua.   It 
is  carried  by  the  people  of  the  East  in  pouches 
and  presented  to  guests  in  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
on  silver  trays,  wrapped  in  gold  and  silver  leaf, 
and  iu  this  form  becomes  an  easential  part  in  all 
ceremonial  visiting.    Indeed  among  some  of  the 
iuhabitents  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago>  to  refuse 
to  accept  betel  nut  when  offered,  would  give 
irreconcilable  offence.     It  ia  believed  to  sweeten 
the  breath,  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  preserve 
the  teeth  :  and  when  chewed   with  betel  leaf, 
the  piper  betel,  {Linti')  gives  the  saliva  a  red 
colouir  which  it  imparte  to  the  lips  and  gams. 
But  only  some  nations  chew  it  with  the  betel- 
leaf,  others  add  to  it  lime,  tobacco,  gambir,  (an 
extract  from  the  foliage  of  Uncaria  gambir, 
(Roxb.)  and  the  leaves  of  various  species  of 
pepper*  •  White  areca-  nuts  form  ail  article  of 
trade  with  Burmah  from  Penang  and  Acheen. 
Ordinarily  in  Ifalabar  they  are  drisd,or  cat  into 
two  or  thxwjd^s^  nats  are  sported  intheif 
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pods  to  Bombay.  2,000  candies  on  the  ayerage  I  older.    The  leaf  mixed  with   betel  nut,  and 


are  annually  eipcHrted  from  Travancore.  In 
.Chum  they  are  met  with  both  cut  and  whole 
and  the  imports  are  mostly  the  growth  of  Java, 
aingmpoTe,.Sttmatra  and  Fenang.  The  number 
of  the  trees  of  the  Betel  palm,  in  TrayaDCore 
alone,  is  oalculaUd  at  1,09,32),873.  It  may 
give  an  idea'of  the  great  extent  to  which  this 
masticatory  is  used  in  Southern  Asia  to  notice 
the  quantity  and  value  of  their  Imports  and 
Exports  into  the  Madras  Presidency  alone,  for 
the  four  years  1858-63  toJ^I855-56  inclusive. 


IlCPOBTS. 


Betel  nut  boiled. 
Do, 


raw 


{ 


Quantity. 


Cwt.  •      2,09,827 
Gwt.  76,688 

No.  1,O0,18;^18O 


'mm 


Value. 


Re.  11,63,861 


I 


M 


11,23,709 


lis.  22,87,070 


EXPOBTS. 


QuMtity. 


Betel  nut  boiled.  Cwt. 
l>o.    raw  ...   I 


1,49,87* 

76,644 

Ko.      2,44,89,600 


Value. 

RaT  7,80;646 
„  4,39,910 


Ra.  18,20,566 


The  imported  nuts  were  chiefly  brought  from 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Ceylon,  Indian  French 
Ports  and  Travancore  ;  and  the  Exports  were 
made  to  Bombay,  the  Concan,  Cutcfa,  Sind, 
Guserat,  Persian  Gulf  and  Bengal.  See  Areca 
eateehu.    Palm  woods.     Charcoal. 

BErr£L  NUT-CRACKER,  Boroto.  Hind. 
In  very  general  use  among  the  natives,  who  are 
eonsumers  of  betel-nut ;  used  in  cracking  the 
nut.  This  instrument  appears  never  to  have 
t)een  imitated  by  British  manufacturers.  It  is 
of  steel  and  ornamental :  is.  2d,  each. 

BETEL  LEAF. 

Barg  i-tambul Fbrs. 

Tambula Sans. 

Vtttiiei Tam. 

TamaUpaku ;.Tbl. 


Tamlml.M As. 

Pan GrtHiwD. 

8aro Jay. 

Siiifay  Sireh Malay. 

BetaU MaLBau 

The  Piper  Betel,  belongs  to  the  pepper  fami- 
lyof  plants  and  furnishes  the  celebrated  leaf 
of  the  Son  them  Asiatics,  in  which  tliey  enclose  a 
lew  slices  of  the  areoa  nut  and  a  little  sheU  Uaae. 
This  they  chew  to  sweeten  the  breath  and  keep 
off  the  pangs  of  hunger.  It  is,  also,  slightly 
asrcotic.  Rumphius  describes  ai'i  species  of  this 
vine^  besides  several  wild  ;ind  uncultivated  va* 
rietiea.  It  is  very  easily  reared  in  the  Indian 
ArehlpelagOt  but  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  it 
requires  manuring,  frequent  wdtering  and  great 
care,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan 
it  beooroes  an  exotic  very  difficult  to  rear.  The 
vine  affords  leaves  fit  for  use  in  the  second 
year,  and  continues  to  jfield  for  more  than  thirty, 
the  quantity  diipinblupg  as   the  plants  grow 
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quick*lime,  forms  a  hot  and  acrid  masticatory, 
is  in  common  use  >  in  India  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  In  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  the 
Karens  plaot  the  vines  on  their  uplands,  where 
there  are  tall  forest  trees.  The  branches  of 
the  trunks  are  lopped  off,  leaving  only  the  top- 
most boQghs.  and  the  vines  readily  climb  up 
and  weave  their  dark,  glossy  leaves  all  over  the 
summits,  making  a  betel-vine  farm  a  most 
beautiful  object.  Karen  boys  and  maidens  en- 
gage in  this  leaf  harvest  with  great  zest,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  young  men  in  seeking 
companions,  to  inquire  who  are  the  most  agile 
climbers  of  poo-lab,  or  betel-leaf  trees.  The 
karen  forests  produce  a  wild  species  of  piper, 
the  leaf  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  tbe 
common  betel-leaf.  The  leaves  are  taken  the 
utmost  care  of  by  the  dealers,  and  are  moved 
every  day  lest  one  leaf  should  touch  another 
decayed  one ;  the  decayed  parts  are  carefully 
clipped  away  with  scissors. — Mason^ 

BETEL  LEAF  PEPPER,  Eno.  .  Chavica 
betel,  Mi^.   Piper  berel. 

BETHAL  also  PETHAL.  Hind.,  of  the 
Chenab,  &c.  Juniperus  squamosa,  the  creep- 
ing  Juniper. 

BE  rUANT.  A  small  village,  now  called  Al 
Azirizah,  about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on 
tbe  eastern  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  within 
the  area  of  a  raosque,  is  a  small  circular  chapel 
covering  the  stone  which  bears  the  foot-print 
shown  as  that  of  our  Lord.  From  here  the 
Ascension  took  place.  Near  tbe  site  of  Beth- 
page  is  a  wild  and  magnificent  view  of  the  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  where  rises  the  peak 
from  which  Moses  surveyed  the  Promised  Laud. 
The  barren  country  around  Jericho,  with  the 
desolate  region  of  caves  and  precipitous  rocks 
that  compose  the  whole  space  between  this  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  tbe  pale  waters  of  wich  lie  in  the 
most  perfect  stillness  below  it,  well  deserve  the 
name  of  wilderness.— iSi-fnff^'#  Overland  Jour* 
ney,  Fof,  I.  p.  215. 

BETHAR  A.    A  town  of  Chaldea. 

BETHEL  of  Gen.  xiviii,  2, 19,  a  compound 
word  meaning  God's  hbuse,El  of  the  Greeks  (TL 
in  Hebrew  and  Phosnichin)  t.  e.  God,  the  strong, 
whence  comes  Elohim,  literally  tbe  Gods  and 
the  Greco- Phoenician  Bmtylia  or  sacred  stones 
supposed  to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven 
(Diopeteis)  perhaps  AeroUtes  which  were  ho- 
noured and  held  sacred  on  account  of  divine 
power  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  them : 
whether  it  was  a  common  stone  or  an  serolite 
that  Jacob  had  for  a  pillow  cannot  be  known 
as  he  rose  from  his  dream  exclaiming  (v.  17) 
How  holy  is  this  place,  this  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  (Bait  El)— and  Jacob  took 
the  .stone  that  he  had  jaade  his  pUlow  and 


BETUI.il  jriQUEMONTH. 


B9TITLA  BlOf rUTRAi 


tB€i  it'up  fbr  a  pillar  aftd  pouired  oil  tfpon  itie 
.top  of  it  and  called  tb«  name  4>f  the  piaoa 
BQih'^l-^BuHi&n,  Vol  EV.  p.  »42-3.  Bee 
Betyli. 

6ETHB8DA.  A  large  tank  on  the  east  of 
Je^usaiert,  360  feet  long,  IW  broad  and  75 
deep. 

♦  BETHLBHEM,  rtow  i*ith  8,000 inliabiUntb 
AK)8(ly  obriftti^ntr,  Ilea  about  six  tnilea  fcotttfc 

•'6f  Jertiealem. 

BBT-I.MUJNUN.  PiiM.  Alao  Khilaf  BalW, 
alao  Leila-o-Mujnnn.  Hind.  8dix  Babyio- 
nica. 

BET  HA  PHALL,  IhrK.  Fruit  of  CaUtnaa 
vitnioalia. 

.     BETOOA,  Ben<}.'  ako  BETOO-SHAK. 
*B«Hd.   Chenapodinm  viride.  White  j^ooaefoot. 

•   BBTRlAlf,  a  river  near  Nabaroon  in  Kish- 

nagurh. 

•  BBTT0R(5TA  GHATU  of  Gould,  oite  of  the 
Maoropopidae,  h  found  in  N.  And  8.  Australia. 

BETTA.    Anceajtor  of  rajah,  of  Mysore. 
'    BEl'A-eANNAPPA,  or  DADUGA,   Tbl. 
Nauclea  cordifolja,  R. 

dKTTAMU  or  Bettapu  •Chetlo.  Calamus 
•toterisr,  I/.  R.iH.  777. 

BBTTIAH.  A  town  in  India  in  Long.  84« 
5^6  E.  and  Lat,  S6«.  46*  N.  There  are 
Dolices  by  Mr.  Hodgson  of  three  tall  pil- 
lara  or  oolunuifl,  iq  north  Behar,  two  of 
the  pillara  surmounted  by  a  lion,  and  each 
having  ai^  inscription   upon   the   shaft,   which 

>aa  unintelUgibU  *at  ihe  time  Mr.  Hodgaon 
wrote,  24th  April,  1834,  The  Bettiah  in- 
scriptfon  ia  preciaejy  the  aame  as  that  of  Delhi 
itnd  Allahabad,  No.  I.  ( VvL  III.  p.  483. 
Vol  IV.  p.  135.)  Theae  are  at  Mathiah  near 
Bettlah.^  Bahra  and  Kediah.      The   language 

.  of  Inscription. — Pali,  and  eharacter  Old  Pali. 

'Date.--3I5,  B.  0.  The  Budhiat  king  membn- 

.  ed  is  Piadasi,  or  As6ka. 

JBTTUTNaUU  in  Long.  75''.  22'  E.  and 

;  Lat.  14^.  63'  N. 

'   I^ETULA.  The  fiirch,  one  of  the  Betttlacese, 

about  eight  apecies  of  which  occur  in  India ;  of 

'  those  known  inNapaul  ace  nitida^alvoidea,  utilis 

and  acuminata.      Some  species  of  this  genus 

grow  in  the  Himalaya.    B.  acuminata  grows 

\  on  many  of    the  mbuntains  of  Nepaul  in  the 

.great  valley  qf  that  country,  following  the 

.  course  of  its  rivers  and  B.  c^lindrostachja  and 

.  B.  nitida  are  plants  of  Kamaon.    The  white 

.  t)irc|i  yields  a  bark  which   the  Kamtaohadalea 

.  chop  up  with  the  egj(;8  of  the  sturgeon,  and 

'  use  as  their  ordiuary  food.    The  sap.  is  acid, 

and  an  agreeable  beverage,  and  may  be  Icept  for 

.  years  without  undergoing  fermentation. 

BfilTUtiA  speciea  ?  Ateea  Hindi  ?  iu  bark  in 
2}orthern-  India  used  to  dye  chints  red  ? 

..   .  SSTUI4A  JAC^USMONTIL  Spaov. 

4oa 


Batub  biHJ^uthi.^ircU. 


Indian  Plipef  Bihd!i.Eiro. 

Pap«r  BMh „ 

Bhorj Hm. 

Buijri .,...., 

Bursal 
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This  plant  grows  in  Kamaon,  Oharwal,  and 
abundantly  in  the  Punjaub  Himalaya  at  from 
7|000  to  11,500  feet,  and  the  two  plaaU  ap 
I  pear  to  Dr.  Stewact  to  be  the  aame  or  veiy 
cloaely  allied  apecies*  .  It  also  occurs  on  the 
border  of  western  Tibet  It  grows  td  a  higher 
elevation  than  most  other  threes,  and  may  f^ese- 
rally  be  seen  occupying  a  tract  nbove  OoaifelroQs 
forests.  The  tree  at  times  reaches  6  or  10  feat 
in  girth  and  S5  feet  high.  The  wood  is  almost 
vAlueleaa,  And  ia  only  uied  for  ploughs,  -  amsH 
bridges,  &C-,  at  aHitndea  and  in  tracts  where 
other  treea  are  acarce.  Mr.  Watson,  however, 
told  Dr.  Stewart  that  it  is  good  for  turn- 
ing, and'  in  KanaWar  poles  of  it  are  used  for 
eanryiflg  and  swinging  a  heavy  kind  of  aik 
in  religious  processions^  which  implies 
sotne  strength  and  elasticity.  In  LsHaktke 
striking  part  of  the  sfcidr  for  polo,  "  hockey  on 
horseback,"  .  ts  made  from  it.  In  Kangri, 
«  being  sacred,"  the  bark  ia  uaed  for  funeral 
piles,  and  at  the  ahrines  of  Umrnath,  in  Kash- 
mir, the  pilgrims  are  said  to  atrip  and  indue 
themselves  with  this.  In  Kashmir  and  Kumaon 
it  is  found  very  -durable  put  under  the  earthen 
roofs,  and  it  ia  largely  uaed  for  covering 
umbrellas  and  packing  apples,  pomegranates 
tobacco,  and  drugs.  It  is  also  employed  for 
writing  paper,  for  which  it  is  said  to  do  ei- 
cellently,  and  is  exported  to  the  plaina  for  warp- 
ping  round  hooka  tubes.  It  sells  for  three 
rupees  a  kharwar,  (ass*load)  in  Kashmir,  ac- 
cording to  Lowther.  The  price  in  Ohumba 
waa  atated  to  be  ten  to  sixteen  seers  for  a 
rupee.  Longden  mentiona  that  the  old  bridge 
at  Kokaar,  (now  repUoed  by  a  more  civilisad 
one,)  was  made  of  birchen  twigs.*— JZ^  FL 
Andh.  Boyle,  p.  383.     i^K  J.  L.  SUwaH, 

BETULA  BHOJPUTRl.— Tratt,JBpyfe. 
Syn  B  Jaoquenaontdi^  iSpaM. 

Indian  Fteper  Bireh.llM«.  f  Bnijri ......Bom 

Birth ,» 

Burj  Hnm.  of  Pangrs. 
Bhorjamh  ...  Sans.  Txl. 
Bhut) Bita>. 

BM ,1 

BhnrS... ......  ......     .. 


4yiinBE...    ......... ...      ip 

BharJApatri  chettn.  Tsu 
Bhajpatra  of  Buaahir. 
dhag  „    Xanawar. 

Bhikkh         „         n 
Tagpa  of  La4ak. 

The  Indian  paper  birch,  was  fannd  by  Pf. 
Wallich  on  the  alps  of  Gharwal  and  Komaoni  ia 
the  Stttlcj  valley  between  Raknp^r  and  Suog^ 
nam  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  1 8,000  feeti 
and  it  is  a  plant  t>f  Kaghhn,  Pangi,  Bnsahir  and 
Labaul.  It  h  nearly  allied  to  Btstula  papyr- 
Aeea  #f  Kdrth  Am«rii»*    £t  lale  lu  the  age  d 
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jnosoiRt 


Jb  iodfa  cbiiBtt,  kh^ni  the  begunidi:  of  tht 
chmtun  en»  In^fesior  WiltQft  meslioiis  that 
tbe  hiodooB  still  used  the  innAr  berk  of.  tldl 
biroli  M  piqptr  asd  Ikt  Mune  h  ttentiODdd  by 
Dr.  Cieirkoni  ia  h\k  noent  Piujtub  Kepwrt. 
Ha  birk  peels  eff  in  large  theets,  and  it 
aitd  for  umbrtllaa,  for  writing  upon»  and  for 
thefflezible  tubes  of  hookhas.  Efery  consign- 
wni  of  the  omamenliil  pnpier  maohe  ware  of 
Xasbmir  reaohes the Punjaub  packed  m  wrappers 
of  birob'bark.  The  houses  in  Kashmir  are  often 
roofed  with  it.  The  bark  ia  used  for  chatta  or 
rudo  umbrella$»and  for  covering  tubes  of  hookas, 
oruative  smoking  pipes  and  bein^  of  a  saered 
duiacter  itis  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile.  Hindoo 
pilgrims  visiting  the  shrine  of  Amruath  in 
jLsilimir  divest  themselvee  of  their  ordinary 
elothes  before  entering  the  shrine,  covering 
Ih^  bodies  with  the  bhojpatra.  It  is  now 
broaght  to  the  phins  for  lining  the  tubes  of 
hookahs  and  the  leares  or  bark  are  used  to 
fOfsf  the  baaketa  ot  Gaagea  water  aold  by 
jtbenot  pilgriwn*  Wood  good :  used  for  caps, 
eammoB  tarnery.  and  far  fuel  by  travellers  to 
tlw  higher  raages.-^.  L,  SiwarU  M.  D. 
BijfU  lU.  p.  383.  Mng.  Oyc  452.  EUiot't 
Fl.  Aitdk,  FowiU,  J^ean.  Ftvd^  F%mj.  Ckgh^m 
Funj\  Bip.  6ee  Aieea  ;  Hindi;  Pi^ier  ;  Par- 
ntia. 

BETULA  OYLINDROBTAOHYA.  Oylin- 
drieai  spiked  Birch,  ia  found  in  Kumaon.— 
'a^.  Oyc.  p.  459. 

BETULA  NITIDA.  The  shioing  birch,grows 
in  Komaon. 

BEIUKUNGU,  Bfcxo.  Fcristrophe  tine- 
toria. 

BE-UL-SUEAH.  The  Arab  name  of  Bas- 
sorah. 

BETWA.  A  river  in  Jellalpore,  in  Hameer- 
pore.  It  risea  on  the  east  of  a  table  land.  See 
Saochi;  Sonari. 

BEUM.  Tbl.  Bice  :  huaked  grain  of  Oryza 
aliva. — Linn, 

BEVOlBEtTA  PEAK,  in  Lat.  H*  21' 
Lit76''  43'  in  the  Nilgiris,is  S.  of  tbe  Doda- 
leiU  peak.  The  top  of  the  peak  ia  8,488 
l«et  above  the  sea. — BaiikU. 

BEUBA,  in  .Long*  84^  11'  E.  and  Lat. 
M*  31   N. 

BEUEBBR.  Fa.  Buitri. 

BEUBA.  CiiN.  Margoaa  bark. 

BEUTU,  oalled  alao  Beruth,  alao  Behuth, 
aadin  Bybiiua  called  Baltia,  means  yoid  of 
irciesia>  i.  e.  identical  with  spaoe,  the  mother's 
womb,  the  primeval  mother.  The  fundamental 
idsa  ia  that  of  tbe  mother  of  Kfe  of  somroft  of 
life,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Havvah  (Eve)  of 
Oeaesis. 

%£WA.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  S89. 


BBTAH,  ^cooMiag  to  Banaell  aneitotly  eallM 
ed  Beypnsl'ha,  is  the  Hyphaaia  of  Hvphaiis  of 
AlexattddT'^-'tfae  modertt  lBiif9U'»^£$nmll^ 
Memoir,  p.  102. 

BEYREBi  in  L.  lO""  91'  8.  «tiif  JmU 
«»»  7*  N. 

BEYBEE  BUNDER^  in  L.  70^  90'  E; 
and  Lat.  2%^  30'  N. 

BEYPOBE  Bl VEB,  on  the  Malabar  OoasC 
in  Lat.  il^  10*  N«,  6  miles  south  ofCaliettI 
kaa  8  or  10  feet  on  the  bar  at  high  tidea. 

BEZ  also  BAZ.    Pats.  Maee. 

BKTLA,  towns  in  India  :  OAe  in  L.  70*  5^ 
B.  and  Lat.  2%^  43^  N.  another  Beylah  it^ 
Long.  71''  0'  E.  and  Lat.  2S''  41'  X.  a  third 
in  Lone.  T4''  24*  E.  and  Lat,  lO""  10'  N. 

BEYT  in  L.  23^  28i'  N.  L.  60*  9'  B.  also 
written  Beit,  Bete  and  Bate,  an  island  in  thu 
gulf  of  Cambay.  It  was  taken  posieesion  of 
by  the  pirates  of  Jugut^  after  they  had  beeit 
defeated  by  Kutab  Shah.  In  A.  D.  1482,  Beyf 
felly  after  having  fought  twenty  naval  engage'* 
aoents.  Beyt  fort  was  taken  and  destroyed  on 
tbe  15th  October  1859.  Tbe  rise  of  the  tid^ 
ia  14  feet.    See  Waghir,  India,  p.  936. 

BEZOAR.  Eno. 


Qawsarah  alao  Paaahr-  . 

i-Itaoi...  PuRBp 

Pazaher-Katii...        ,, 

Baar  Ponr. 

Ooroehaaia SAlrK 

Viaagni .....fliNov; 

Cow  Bezoar ,»     Qorochaiiain»  V iahakaUi^ 

Beaoard ^lu       alao  Pama  Ealla  also 


Faduj 

H«jr-ul-bocher ,, 

ObyrooD Duk. 

ISehar-morah „ 

Beaoar .....Bwo* 

Serpani  Stone  «.  •..    ,y 


talukallu Tam- 

Genida  pataa  rai.  ...Til. 
Uhyrttn.....«  .M.«^..«DDn. 
Zabar-morab  ,*» .«.  ,..    ^ 


Betoarateen Gin. 

Gnra-obandan Qrr 

Zahmr  mohra Hiitd 

BataNakit  , Jap. 

Qoliga,  MADtikik  M*- 

tika,    also   uoliga 

Muaiet Malat. 

There  are  aeveral  kinds  of  bezoar«  most  of 
them  concretions  found  in  the  gall-bladders  or 
intestines  of  various  animals.  Someare  of  a  deep- 
ish  olive  green  colour.  They  also  aaid  to  befound 
in  the  atomaeh  of  goats,  dogs,  cows,  or  other 
animals ;  the  hog  bezoar^  tbe  bovine  bezoar^  and 
the  camel  bezoar  are  alao  mentioned  ,  and  this 
last  the  hindooa  turn  into  a  yellow  naint ;  but 
the  harder  substances  thehindoo  jeweUeilw  polish 
and  thread  into  jewels.  The  word  bezoar  ie 
from  the  Persian  pa-zahr.  from. '  pao,  to 
purify  and  zahr  poison.  Ouseley  says  that 
tbe  pazen  bezoar,  from  the  mountain  goat^ 
the  boa-i-kohiis  the  most  prized  ih  Persia.  In- 
deed the  name  was  at  first  applied  to  a  concre- 
tion found  in  the  stomach  of  a  goat  in  Per8ia,but 
is  now  used  to  designate  similar  substances 
found  in  various  other  animals,  as  the  cow, 
horse,  boar,  came),  &c.  That  produced  by  the 
goat  was  formerly  much  prized  as  medicine'^ 
sometimea  selling  for  ten  times  its  weight  in 
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gold ;  but  aince  iU  constitaent  parts  have  been 
aacertaineci,  it  has  ceased  to  be  sought  after. 
Different  animals  produce  bezoar,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  diflfers  often  in  the  same  icind  of 
animal,  as  veil  as.  in  dissimilar  species.  The 
oriental  bezoar  is  formed  of  bile  aud  resin ; 
pthet  Unds  Are  found  to  be  made  of  hair,  others 
of  wood,  and  some  principally  of  magnesia  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  true  bezoar  from 
Persia  is  counterfeited  so  well  by  pipe-clay  and 
ox-gall,  that  even  those  have  been  deceiyed  who 
procure  the  genuine  from  the  animal.  The  genu- 
ine throws  off  only  a  small  scale  when  a  hot 
needle  is  thruat  into  it,  and  put  into  hot  water 
it  remains  unchanged :  when  rubbed  on  chalk, 
the  trace  should  be  yellow,  but  green  on  quick 
lime.  That  found  in  (he  camel  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  yellow  pigment  by  the  hind  us.  The  cow 
bezoar  is  valued  in  the  Chinese  market  at  from 
f  20  to  925  a  catty,  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
solely  as  a  medipine.  The  little  which  is  brought 
there  is  from  India.  In  the  imerior  of  the 
Aajang  district,  in  Borneo,  are  two  species  of 


BHADORAH. 

'0*8hattghhesiy,  jpage  691.  Crawfurd,  page  S2. 
PotoeU,  Baud  Book^  Eeon,Frod.  FitnjatAyf. 
l&S.  Morrison, 

B£ZOMMAR  is  the  seat  of  the  Patriarch,  or 
spiritual  head  of  all  the  Armenian  catholics  in 
the  EasU  He  is  assisted  by  several  bishops, 
and  about  twenty  or  thirty  monks.— £o6umoii's 
TraveU,  Vol.  11.  p.  45. 

BGHAI.  A  Karen  tribe.  One  of  the  great 
sections  of  the  Karen  race,  the  other  tiyo  beini; 
the  82au  and  the  Pwo.  The  Bghai  fribes  ate 
the  6j2:hai-ka-ten  ;  Bghai-ko-hta;  Bghai-  mah- 
tai ;   Lav  may,  and   Menu  manam.     See  Karen. 

BHaBAQUPTA.  Name  of  a  king  in  the 
inscription  atBaolee.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  391. 

BHABAR,  Hind.  Urtica  heterophylla also 
Andropoj^on  involutum,  / 

BHAROOT.  Hind,  Ashes  of  dried  cowi. 
duug  which  hindus  smear  over  their  (ore- 
heads  and  bodies.     See  Atteet« 

BHABRA,  near  Bairath  on  the  road  betwsea 
Jeypore  and  Delhi  whence  a  atone  now  in  the 


Bjonkey   which  produce  the   Batu   Nnkit,   or   Calcutta   Museum   was  got.  .  It  contains  sn 


Bezoar  stone.  One  is  large  and  black  with 
a  long  tail  caUed  JVakU.  One  is  large  and  red, 
but  has  no  tail,  and  is  called  basi.  In  one  out 
of  ten  or  twenty  of  these  two  monkeys,  are  found 
the  Bezoar  ;  if  not  extracted  quickly  after  the 
death  of  the  animal,  it  is  said. to  be  of  inferior 
size  and  quality.  Crawfurd  also  mentions  that 
the  Bezoar  stones  brought  from  Borneo  are  said 
to  be  obtained  from  the  stomach  and  intestines 
of  monkeys.  Dr.  Honigberger,  mentions  that  a 
Bezoar  of  the  Eastern  doctors  (Padzahr  seeah, 
Pers:  kanee  zahr  mohra.  Hind.)  is  dark  green 
serpentine,  and  a  specimen  in  the  Madras 
Museum  brought  from  Delhi  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gubbins,  as  Zahr  mohra,  is  undoubtedly  this 
mineral.  While  this  part  was  passingthrough  the 
press,  a  mahomedan  called  to  offer  for  sale 
two  large  rings  of  •*  Zehr  mora,"  both  formed 
of  a  serpentine  marble.  Faulkner's  description 
seems  also  that  of  a  serpentine.  It  is  brought 
to  Bombay  from  Guzerat  and  Malabar  in  small 
quantities,  and  is  chiefly  re-exported  to  China. 
Ainslie  mentions  that  it  is  brought  to  India 
from  Ceylon,  fiussorah  and  the  sea  ports  in  the 
gulf  of  Persia,  also  that  as  a  medicine,  Bezoar  is 
supposed,  by  the  native  practitioners,  to  possess 
sovereign  virtues  as  an  exterual  application  in 
cases  of  bites  of  snakes,  stings  of  scorpions, 
hydrophobia,  &c.  Bezoars  do  not  deserve  the 
least  confidence.  That  known  as  Oriental 
Bezoar,  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  in 
Europe,  and  formerly  in  India  a  stone  weighing 
an  ounce  was  sold  for  £5  and  one  of  4}  oz.  for 
£100.  The  Fadaniya  Bezoar  of  the  Punjaub 
are  intestinal  'calculi,  consisting  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  kc.  They  occur  there  in  the  intestines 
of  various  animals.— Dr.  ffom^rgn,  p,  244.  f 


edict  of  king  Pyadasi.  and  specifieally  refers  to 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  '*  Bhaj^avHt  Boo- 
dha."— Pnn#65p'<  Tibet,  Tartary  and  Mofng^^- 
lia,  p.  155.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  372. 

BHABRI,  Hind.     Amarantus  ansrdana. 

BHABRIA.  A  section  of  the  KoK  raee,  dwel- 
ling from  Baroda  north  to  Mahee  Kanta.— ^tk 

BHABUK.  Hind.  Eriophorum  cannsbi- 
num. — Bof/le.     Bee  Cotton  Grass  ;  Cypersoes. 

BHABUK.  A  dense  forest  tract  ofjitngleon 
sloping  ground  10  or  12  miles  broad  under 
the  Sewalic  hills. 

BH  AD  ARIA.  A  tribe  of  mendicants  of  brah- 
min ical  descent,  who  profess  astrology. — WiU 
son's  Glossary, 

BHADAUKEA.  A  branch  of  Chouhon  rsj- 
puts  in  Bhadawar. — Wilson's  Glossary, 

BHADER,ariverof  Kaitywar,  in  L.  32* 
10'  N.,  L.  7l«  18'  S.  E.  runs  8.  W.  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  near  Poorbunder,  in  L.  21®  38* 
N.,  L.  69^  46'  E.,  Length  135  miles. 

BHADERPOOR.  in  L.  78»  3'  E.  and  k 

24°  20'  N. 

BHADON,  the  fifth  month  of  the  hinda 
luni-solar  year,  August  and  September.  On 
the  3rd  of  this  month,  amongst  rajputs  there 
is  a  grand  procession  to  the  Chougan ;  the 
8th,  or  Ashtaroi,  is  the  birth  of  Crishna. 
Amongst  rajputs,  there  are  several  holidays  in 
this  month,  when  the  periodical  rains  are  in 
full  descent;  but  that  on  the  last  bat  one 
(sUdi  14,  or  29th)  is  the  most  remarksble. 
—Tod^s  Rajasthaa^  Vol.  /,  ^,  581.  See 
Nat'-hdwar. 

BHADORAH,  in  L.  77*^  22'  £.  and  L.  24^ 
56' N. 
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BHADRA,  a  hindu  month.  See  Kriabna  ; 
Vishan ;  Yama. 

BMA])KA-KALT,  Sak).  from  bfaadn,  good- 
ons,  aad  KaIi,  a  goddeaa.     See  Bhadra. 

BHABRA    MUSTE,   Sakb.,  alao    bhadra 
tiBga  gaddi,  TcL.  Cyperua  hexaataehya* 
.  BHADRAPADA.     A  hiodu  month,  when 
the  ran  is  in  the  sign  Sinha,  oorresponding  to 
tlie  Tamil  month  of  Auvani.    See  Varaha. 

BHADRASI^NA.  king  of  Magadha,  one  of 
the  Siiuoaga  dynasty,  B.  C.  400 — BmatM, 
hi  ill,  pp.  5S8,9  and  42.     See  Bbattiya. 

BUADMI-NATU.  The  town  and  temple  of 
Bhsdri-Nath  are  aitnate  on  the  weat  bank  of 
the  Alacknunda,  in  the  centre  of  a  Talley  of 
alwutfonr  milea  long,  and  one  mile  in  its 
greatest  bieadtb.  The  east  bank  riaea  oonai. 
derabi;  higher  than  the  west  bank,  and  is  on 
I  lefel  with  the  top  of  the  temple.  About  the 
middle  of  the  bank  is  a  large  dstern  about 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  square,  covered  in  with 
t  slopiDg  roof  of  deal  planks  supported  on 
ffooden  posts.  This  is  called  Tapta-kund,  and 
is  a  warm  bath,  supplied  by  a  spring  of  hot 
witer  issuing  from  the  monntaiii  by  a  subterra- 
DeoM  passage,  and  conducted  to  the  oiatern 
throQgfa  a  small  spout  representing  a  dragon's 
or  a  griffin's  head.  A  little  to  the  left  of  it 
j  isSarya-eand,  another  hot  spring,  issuing  in  a 
very  small  stream  through  a  fissure  in  the 
Wak.  There  ie  no  basin  or  reservoir  to  receive 
i  the  water.  The  principal  idol,  Bhadri-nath,  ia 
plseed  opposite  the  door,  at  the  farther  extre- 
i  nity :  above  its  head  ia  a  small  looking  glasa, 
I  vhiek  reflecta  the  objects  from  the  outside: 
i  in  front  of  it  are  two  or  three  lampa  which  fur* 
Btsh  all  the  light  the  apartment  receivea  ex- 
cepting from  the  door  diffusing  such  feeble 
glimmering  raye,  that  nothing  was  clearly  dis- 
tiairaisbed.  It  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  gold 
i&d  Sliver  brocade.  Below  it  was  a  table,  or 
hoiid,  covered  with  the  aame  kind  of  cloth. — 
AoMr'f  Himalaya  MouHtaiiu,  pp.  373-375. 
See  Badri-natfa. 

BHAEE  ALSO  EABAKA,  Dck.  Sterculia 
eoloraU. 

BHAEE-GOOROO  VALEB,  Sans.  From 
Uaee,  a  brother,  and  gooroo,  a  teacher. 

BHAEOUL.  Seemingly  the  Orewisoppo- 
litifolift.  Lieut.  Pogson  aays  it  grows  in  the 
nvines  of  Simla.  The  ropes  made  from  it  are 
•^OQg  and  durable  ;  during  the  depth  of  winter, 
tke  viliagera  feed  their  cattle  on  the  leaves, 
wUeh  sell  from  three  to  five  annas  per  load  of 
^  to  45  aeera.  The  tree  aeema  to  thrive  aa 
^11  in  the  hot  valleys,  aa  at  higher  and  colder 
litoatioDs*  It  Buppliea  n  crop  of  twigs  annu- 
% 

,  BRAG,  in  Long.  68^  %i!  E.  and  Lat.  %r  . 
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BHAQATATA  SARIRA, 

BHAGA,  a  river  in  Ladak.  See  Linga  } 
Ladak,  Lahoul. 

BHAGADA  KOI,  in  Long.  73^  59'  E.  and 
Lat.  32°  9'  N. 

BUAGAD  ATTA.  The  king  of  the  Yayana» 
who  submitted  to  king  Jaraundha.  But  one 
royal  peraon  defeated  by  one  Jarasandha,  king 
of  Bhagadha,  was  Semiramis.— J?tMwe»,  Vd,  p. 
/7/.fi55. 

BHAGANA.  SaKc.  The  circumference  of  a 
ciaple.  Independently  of  astronomical  pur- 
poses, the  hindua  frequently  divide  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  into  13  Basior  Signs, 
subdivided  sexagesimally  into  Bhaga,  Caia, 
Vicala,  &c.,  t.  e,  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  &c. 
Bhsgana  means  also  a  revoluiiou.— J?.  War" 
rem, 

BAGAR^  Hind.  The  grass  Eriophornm 
cannabinum. 

B  HAG  AT,  HiKD  A  hindu  religioua  puritan 
initiated  by  a  necklace  of  heads  round  the  neck, 
and  a  circle  on  the  forehead.  After  initiation 
tbepuritun  abstairm  from  flesh  and  spirits.  But 
Bhagat,  Bhakt,  simply  means  a  follower,  or 
worshipper  as  Siva  bliagat,  or  Vishnu  bha- 
gat,  a  worshipper  or  follower  of  Siva  or 
Vishnn.  Bhsgat  is  also  the  name  given 
to  the  head  of  the  math  or  temple  of. 
Kanoba.  He  works  himself  into  a  state  of  hys- 
teria, on  the  Janm  Ashtami,  and  the  people 
believing  him  to  be  then  possessed  by  Krishna, 
worship  him  with  incense  and  prostration,  and 
present  sick  people  to  be  touched  and  cnred* 

B)iAGAVADA,  a  hindu  goddeaa«  Barto« 
lomeo  says  that  her  figure  waa  on  the  pagoda 
coin,  and  gave  it  the  name*  See  Bhagavati  j 
Pagoda. 

BHAG AYAN  or  BHAGAVAT.  A  name  of 
deity,  denoting  God.  The  derivation,  reduced 
from  metaphor,  means  the  primaiycauae  of 
creation.  Bhagwan  is  the  name  by  which  all 
hindus  recognise  the  Supreme  Being.— lfay2or» 
See  Inscriptions,  888  ;  Krishna  ;  Narayana. 

BHAGAVAN  DASA.  The  slave  of  Bhaga« 
van.    See  Narayana. 

BHAGAVAT,  Sans.  Divine.  SeeBhakta; 
Kali;  Kasambi  ;  Krishna ;  Vallabha  Aeharya; 
Vaishhava ;  Yama. 

BHAGAYATA,  Sans.  From  Bhagavat^  di« 
vine.     See  InscripUons,  375.  Yeda. 

BHAGAYATA.  An  extinct  Yaishnava  kedt^ 
who  wore  the  usual  marks,  the  dlsona^  club, 
&c.,  of  that  divinity  and  likewise  reverenced 
the  salagram  and  tulaai ;  the  Bhagavat  of  the 
preaent  day  is  one  who  follows  particularly  the 
authority  of  the  Sri  Bhagavat  Purana. 

BHAGAYATA  SARIBA  of  the  Bactro-Tiali 
inscriptions  discovered  by  generals  Yentuniand 
Court  and  Mr.  Masson  ;  certain  titles  in  them 
such  as'  Mahariga  or  Kiig  and  Ghhatrana, 
**  Satrapi"  and  particiidar  terms,  suck  as  Bna^ 
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gavaU  Barira,  or  relios  of  Baddah  ;  naU-ptta 
or  mother  and  father,  putra  fioo»  and  vihar#,  a 
monaaierv»  had  lonff  been  known. 

BHiGWAT-GEBTA.  Sans.  From  Bhatra- 
vat,  divine,  and  f^eeta,  a  hymn,  t.  e,,  Divine 
Son^,  a  Sanscrit  poem  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Aijuna  and  Knahoa.  It  is  an  episode 
ooiitatoiniip  Krishna's  instrnctiona-  The  brah- 
mins regard  it  as  only  inferior  to  the  Vedas  ; 
first  translated  by  Charles.  Wilkins  in  17S6.  It 
is  the  most  intelligible  and  most  interesting  4>f 
all  the  Sanscrit  wriiiogs.  U  is  written  in 
splendid  metre  and  belongs  to  a  literary  a^e. 
The  dates  of  the  Schools  of  Philoaopliyj  the 
Diraaana  of  the  hindus,  depend  on  that  of 
Baddha,  who  lived  544  B.  G.  according  to  the 
hindus,  and  350  B.C.  according  to  German 
crities.  The  Bhagavat  611a,  the  Mahabarat  and 
the  Kamayana  are  to  the  hindu  all  that  the 
bible,  the  newspaper  and  the  library  are  to 
Europeans .  -^  Taplor, 

BHAGAVAT £.  Sans.  In  hindu  mythology 
is  the  wife  of  Bha^avan.  BhagaTati,  Sans. 
is  from  bhoga,  to  endure  or  enjoy. 

BHAGAVAT  PUBANA.  One  of  the  books 
of  the  hindtts,  styled  Purana,  of  whicli  there 
an  eighteen*  The  Vishnu  Purana  is  that  best 
known*     See  Sumatra. 

-  BHAGAV£N  SAKYA  MUNI.  A  name  en- 
graved  on  a  copper  plate  found  in  the  relic 
chamber  of  one  of  the  Eenneri  caves,  age  2nd 
oenftiirTy  B,  C.     See  Inscriptions,  p.  991. 

BHAGBLA.  See  Bagela. 
*  BHAG£LCUND.  **The  land  of  theBhagel." 
Bttwah  is  the  capital  of  Bha^elkhund,  founded 
h^  the  Bbagela  Eajpooia,  a  branch  of  the  So«- 
lanki  kings  of  Anhulwarra.^  Tod's  ^aJoMan, 
rol.  I.   Sde  Batgalkaad ,  Gnserat. 

BHAUGELPOOa.   A  revenue    district   of 
Bengal,  formed.out  of  the  ancient  Bahar. 
.  BHAGIRATUA.  One  of  the  Solar  dynasty. 
See  Surra  Yansa. 

BHAGIEATTI  PEAK,  in  L.  SO^  56'  N. 
».;  nnd  L.  IS"  bV  1.  E.  is  in  Garhwal,  near  the 
origin  of  the  Bhagiratti  river,  and  21,390  feet. 
9.  T.  S.  in  height.  Herbert  and  Hodgson  call 
tjiia  peak .  tkm  *"*  Pyramid,"  and  give  Lat.  N. 
80*  5  4'  6'  ;  f.ong.  Gr-  79*  »'  8^  ;  B-  Ueigkl 
U»379  ML,^SbUag. 

BHAGMUTTT.  A  river  of  NepauL  Katman- 
^  thft  capital  is  built  at  the  junction  of  the 
4hagmatty  and  Bishmutty. 
.  BHAGi-NUGGUR.    The  Mtoient  nana  of 
Hydevabad  in  the  Dokkan. 

BHAGNUa  The  rich  aUuvial  lands  «oder 
the  Jumna. 

'  BHAGOOL.  A  river  of  Shahjehanpora  and 
miuiing  near  Shahi  in  the  Bareilly  district, 

BHAGTA.  A  tribe  of  the  Ahir  vaoe. 
,  »HAQALPUJt»  aaL.fi6^  W  V,  N»  Long. 
S6?  6V  r.E.,  in  SduDE^  w  ths  light  hltik 


of  the  Ganges,  143  milea  S.  of  Dinapur.  At 
the  level  of  the  railway  it  is  154  feet  abors  the 
sea.  Hooker  menii^pa  that  he  fbund  groving 
here  the  Teooma  jaamiooides,  Erythsiaa  ;  Ad«a« 
sonia,  Bombax,  ceak,  banyan,  peepid,  siHOD ; 
Casuarina,  Terminaiia,  Melia  and  BauhiDia.—* 
Him.  Jomr.  Vol.  /.  p.  93.  .  See  India,  M8  9. 
Kol  586. 

BHAGWAN.  Hind.  God,  Loid,  the  deity» 
the  sapreme  Grtotor«  Aaongsl  Vaiihaava 
hindus,  a  name  of  Viidino.    8e«  Bhagavin, 

BHAGWANTA,  iu  Baludiistan,  is  a  cave  ia 
a  rook  filled  with  the  dried  .tmmi«y*likf  bodies 
of  inCsats  some  of  which  when  sflsu  by  Pr. 
had  a  oomoarativaly  recent  appearance. 

BHAI,  Hind.  Brother,  eomcade,  from'wUoh 
are  many  eompoutid  word$ :  BhairlHmd^  mis* 
tivss,  coonectiona,  fellow  townsmen.  BJ^9Pk§rt 
or  Hhai-bhant  lands  held  in  eemnon  by  zsia* 
tives.— i^^Uo^,  Sup.  Glo$,  p.  64. 

BHAI  Latterly  the  title  ofBhaee  waiia 
practice  frequently  given  to  any  Sikh  (A  emhif nt 
sanctity,  wbetlier  his  ancestor  wer^  the  oomps* 
nion  of  a  gooroo  or  not*  The  Behdi  and  Sodbii 
however,  confine  themselv^a  to  the  distioetivs 
names  of  their  tribes,  aa  the  Bahdee  called  thiin* 
selves  Bftba  and  the  Sodhee  sometimsi  amK 
gate  to  themselves  the  iitle  of  gooroo,  as  the 
representativf!s  of  Goviod  and  Ram  Dasw-*-0s»- 
mngkam'$  HuAory  of  the  Sikh^^p*  65. 

BHAI  BHAGrOO.  The  fouxidar  of  tbs 
Ky  thul  family.  He  was  a  uaeful  partisan  of  Lord 
Lake,  but  was  sabsequenily  reduced  to  cooips- 
rative  insignificance  under  the  operation  of  ths 
British  system  of  escheat  Dhurrum  Singh* 
the  ancestor  of  the  reapeotable  BhaiofBi* 
greean,  a  place  between  the  Sutl^j  and  /umuSt 
waa  likewise  a  follower  of  Hur  Baee. 

BHAIAD,  HiNa  A  brotherhood,  a  lenn 
iriven  to  the  kioamen  of  a  Jharejah  chief.  ^ 
Bhai. 

BHAI-BIREUNG.  The  aeed  of  a  plant 
brought  to  Ajmere,  from  Harowtee,  coosi<ierid 
warm  and  used  iu  mesalih,  and  in  pceserip* 
tions  to  promote  digestioo. — OtrU.  Med,  Tiff»% 
p.  126. 

BUAI-BIA,  BojtM,  ?  In  Amherst,  a  tiio- 
her  used  for  bouse  posts,  ||commonIy  called 
White  J HTooX.— Captain  Dance. 

B hail;  Hind.    Salii,  sp. 

BHAIN3,  Hind,  a  male  buffido.  Mbains. 
Hind,  a  she  buffalo. 

BHAIN^H,  Hin».    Salix  tetrasperma. 

BHAUPHAMBA.  The  flowers  of  a  plsal 
brought  to  Ajmere  from  Harowtee,  oonsidersd 
warm,  and  used  lo  premote  dtgestton.-^^* 
Med.  Top*  p.  14<. 

BH  AlBA.  4ee.  Ofym  «atlvfi. 

BILAIBaVA,  Sanscrit,    Tremendous.    J^ 
title  of  Miih«deva^  «B  tt«i  ^Mtrcgrer.    Bhaiisya. 
or  Bharui  is  an  incarnation  or  a  son  of  Sjva,  M 
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his  dastraotiYe  chiiracter,  and  of  Kati.      He 
ifl  8  tern6o  deity,  and   can    only   be  satia- 
fierf  by  blood.     He   cut  off  the  fifth  head  of 
Brahma,  with  hia  thuaob  nail.     According  to 
Major  Tod  there  are  two  Bbairaya,  the  fair,  and 
the  black  (Gora  and  Kala,)  who  in  the  field  of 
battle  are  the  atandanl-bcHrera  of  their  mother. 
The  sable  deity  ia  the  roost  worshipped.     The 
do!(  is  sacred  to  him,  and  in   sculptures  he  is 
eommonly   repreaeuted   on   one.     He   is   also 
called  Btijrang;a,  or   of  thunderbolt  frame.  Mr. 
Ward,  stutea  that,  under  the  name  of  Bhairava, 
Sirs  is  regent  of  lUahi  (Benarea).     All  persons 
dyiDff  at  Benarea   are  entitled  to  a   place  in 
Sifa's  heaven  ;  but  if  any  one  violate  the  laws 
of  the  Shaster  during  hia  leaidence,  Bbairava 
grinds  him  to  death*     At  the  celebrated  Liat  of 
Bhairva  at  Be<i»Tea,  the  Kan-phata  jogi  ascetics 
officiate  as  priests.     A  temple  is  dedicated  to 
Bbjm  and  hia   wife  Jnyeesuri  at  Loni,  about 
twelve  miles   from   Poona,  into  which  people 
bittea  hy  snakes  are  brought,  and,  hind  us  be- 
levp,  invariably  recover,    Bhyru  will  not  even 
permit  the  neem-tree,   used   aa  a  preservative 
ai^ainst  the  bites  of  snakes,  to   grow   near  the 
place,  as  all   persona   so  bitten   are   under  his 
ipccial  care.     In  the  temple  of  K>las  at  Ellora 
is  a  beautiful  sculpture  of  him  bearing  in  his 
bands  the  damara,  the  hooded  snake,  and    ap- 
pareatly   a  richly   sculptured    sceptre.— Co  Z« 
Mytk  Hind,  p-  73, 

BUAIRAVA-JOAP.  <<  At  some  distance  to 
tbe  north  of  tbe  Jaina  temples  of  Qirnar  and 
abore  them  on  the  verge  of  the  hill,  stands  a 
>iige insulated  rock,  the  Bhairava  joap,  or  'Leap 
of  Death,' otherwise  styled  the  itajamela-vana* 
pathar— the  '  desire  realizing  rock,' — whence 
biodas  have  often  been  tempted  by  demoniac 
nperstition  to  throw  themselves  away  in  the 
bope  of  a  happy  future.  Laying  a  cocanut  on 
tbe  dizzy  verge  of  this  rock,  the  deluded  victim 
*Uemps  to  poiae  himself  upon  it  and  in  anoi  her 
iutant  he  is  beyond  humanity 'a  reach,  and  his 
body  a  prey  to  the  vultures  that  soar  under  the 
lofty  cliff.  Such  suicide  has  long  betn  forbid* 
den,  bat  only  three  or  four  years  ago  three 
KuDbi,  keeping  secret  their  intentions,  ascended 
^  made  the  fatal  leap  ;  some  Rabari  had  also 
determined  to  do  the  sanae,  but  were  res- 
trained." 

BUaIYACHABA  villages  owned  by  people 
dcKeDdants  from  a  common  stock.  See  Bhai, 
Bbaiad. 

BHAJEFOOR,  in  Long.  80*^  63'  B.  and 
IaL  J8«  19'  N. 

BHaJI,  Hind.  Sans.  Greens. 

BH\KRA,  Hind.  Tribnlua  lanuginoaua 
Md  T.  terrestria. 

BHAKRL  a  yellow  earth  used  in  coarse 
^y«Hgat  MulUn. 

BHAKTA  OE  BHAGAT,  a  term  -amongst 
*i»  ^aishnava,  now  nanally  applied  to  a  puri- 


tan, or  any  individaal  more  devout  than  his 
neighbours.  The  Bhakta  formeriy  ware  a  aect 
who  worshipped  Vishnu  aa  Vasudeva. —  WiUon. 
See  Bhagavata.  Hindu. 

BHAKTA.  Hind.  See  Dakshina. 

BHAKTA  MALA,  a  work  in  which  is  cm- 
bodied  the  legendary  history  of  all  the  most  ' 
celebrated  Bhakta  or  devoteea  of  the  Vaish- 
nava  order.  It  was  originally  written  in  a 
Hindi  dialect,  by  Nabha  Ji,  about  A.  D.  1680, 
but  was  added  to  by  Narayan  Das  who  pro- 
bably wrote  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  This 
termed  the  Mala  was  added  to  in  A.  D.  1713  by 
Krishna  Das,  the  additions  being  named  the 
Tika. — Wilson, 

BHAK'II    in  hinduism,  signifiea  a  union 
of  implicit  faith  with  incessant  devotion.     The 
doctrine  of  the  Bhakta  was   an  important  in- 
novation upon  the  primitive  hindu  religion.  The 
object  of  the  Vedas,  aa  exhibited  in  the  Vedan- 
ta,  seems  to  have  been  the  inculcation  of  fixed 
religious  duties  aa  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  deities  or  of  any  deity  ; 
and,  beyond  that,  the  necessity  of  overcoming 
material  impurities,  by   acts  of  self-denial  and 
profound  meditation  ;  and  so  fitting  the  spiritual 
part   for     its    return  to   its   original   source. 
This  system  was  diffused   tlnoughout   the  old 
pagan  world.     But   the   fervent  adoration   of 
one  deity  superseded   all    this  necessity,   and 
broke  down  practice  and   speculation,  moral 
duties  and  political  distinctions.     In  the  Btia- 
gavat,  Krishna  is  made  to  declare  that  to  his 
worshipper,  such  worship  presents  whatever  he 
wishes, — paradise-like  rations,  godhead,  &c.  and 
is  infinitely  more  eificacioua  than   any  or  all 
observances,  than   abstraction,  than  knowledge 
of  the  divine  nature,  than   the  aubjugation  of 
the  passions,  than  the  prnetice   of  the  Yoga, 
than  charity,  than   virtue,  or  anything  that  is 
deemed     most    meritorious.-     An    impovtaot 
consequence  results  from  these  premises — that 
as  all  men  are  alike  capable  of  feeling  the  aen- 
timents  of  faith  and  devotion,   it  follows   that 
all  castes  become  by   such   sentiments  equally 
pure.      Amongst    the    Yantawara    sectariana 
founded  by  Chaitanya,   all  persona  of  all  castes 
are  admitted  into  the  sect  and  all  are  at  liberty 
to  sink   their  civil  differences   io   the  general 
circulation  of  mendicant  and  ascetic  devotees 
ill  which  charaoter  they  receive  food  from  any 
hands,  and   of  course  eat  and   live  with  each 
other,  without  regard   to  former   distinctions. 
In  like  manner,  as  followers  of  one  faith,  all 
individuab  are  equally  entitled  to  the  prasad,  or 
food  which  has  been  previously  presented  to  the 
deity  and  it  is  probably  the  distribution  of  this, 
annually,  at  Jaganath,  that  haa  given   rise  to 
the  idea  that  at  this  place  all  castes  of  hindus 
eat  together. 

BHAKULKAIRT,  in  L.  78°.  r  E.  and  L. 
22«  iV  N. 
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BHAMO. 


BHANG. 


BUAL.  A  tribe  of  propiietory  raj  puts,  in  Se- 
cundrabad,  Balundshahr,  Hatras  and  Tuppnl  in 
Ali^VLvh.— Elliot. 

BHALABIPOORA.  A  submerged  city  inKat- 
tiwar,  inland  from  Biiownug^ur,  covered  with 
18  feei  ot'ulluvium.  Half  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages around  are  buiit  from  the  bricks  and 
carved  stones  of  the  ancient  city.  — 2>r.  ^ichol- 
ion,  Bombay  Times,  February  1852.  See  Ba- 
labhi. 

B  HALO  AON.  Two  towns  in  India  one  in 
L.  78"^  20'  E.  and  L.  22^  53'  N.  the  other  in 
L.  85°  19'  E.  and  L.  21^  45'  N. 

B  HAL  IK  A,  contemporary  with  Dhritarash- 
tra^  and  the  five  brothers  Pandu,  Bhalika 
means  the  Bactrian,  from  Balkb,  the  later  form 
of  the  name  of  that  city. 

BHALLATAKI,  Sans,  also  Bhallatamu. 
also  Arushkhara.  Sans.  Bhilawa,  Hind.  Se- 
mecaipus  anacardium,  L.  Marking  nut. 

BHALLA,  Bbng.  Semecarpus  anacardium. 
Marking  nut  tree. 

BHALLODE  in  L.  73^  20*  E.  and  L.  21 « 
61' N. 

BHALOO»  Hind.    A  bear. 

BHALLOO  SOOR.  Hind.  Meles  ooUaris, 
also  M.  albo^ularis. — JSlyth, 

B  HA  [-SULTAN.  The  Bhal  rajput  clan 
who  live  in  Benaudbra  and  Qoruckpoor. 

BHALUNJ.  A  town  in  L.  84""  4'  E.  and 
L.  27«>  33'  N. 

BHAMAH.  A  race  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul 
supposed  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Newar.  The 
Bhamah  ahaves  his  head  like  the  Bhotiah. 

BHAMADATASA.  The  name  of  a  king  on 
one  of  the  coins  of  the  Ramadatta  series  of 
Kalinga. 

BHAMADATTA.  A  king  of  Kalinga,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Brahmadatta,  who  at  Buddha's 
death  received  the  tooth  relic  at  Kalinga.  See 
Inscriptions,  p.  384. 

BHAMBUR.  A  ruined  town  in  Sind,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  captured  during  the 
khalifat  of  Harun-ur-Bashid. 

BHAMO  in  upper  Burmah,  distant  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  N.  N«  E.  from 
the  royal  city  of  Mandalay.  The  old  town  of 
Bhamo  lies  two  days  journey  up  the  Tapan 
river,  one  of  the  nearest  tributaries  of  the  Irra- 
waddy  in  that  locality,  Shans  were  once  the 
principal  settlers  in  the  old  town.  The  present 
city  is  situated  about  forty  miles  west  of  the 
Chinese  frontier,  and  contains  about  two  thou- 
sand houses,  having  a  wail  and  raised  embank- 
ment all  round  it.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of 
brick,  built  principally  by  the  Chinese,  of  whom 
about  one-half  of  the  population  is  composed. 
The  remainder  are  Shan  and  Burmese.  It 
carries  on  a  trade  by  means  of  caravans,  with 
some  of  the  large  cities  in  Western  China,  in 
woollen,  cotton  and  silk  goods.  Several  large 
flourishing  villages,  embowered  by  trees,  are  | 


found  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  Glu« 
nese  temple,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remark* 
able  buildings  in  that  town.  Though  not  kept 
in  very  decent  repair,  it  is  considered  rather  a 
handsome  building,  one  of  the  first  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town.  See  Bamo,  China, 
India,  p.  844.  Ka-khyen.  Panthay,  Maho- 
medan. 

BHAMOBEE  in  Long.  78  "^  W  £.  and . 
Lonjf  23®  18' N. 

BHAMTI,  also  Bhamatya ;  inBerar,  Bham- 
watya,  a  pick-pocket,  a  thief. 

BHAN.  A  captive  seized  by  a  Bahr-Wattiah. 
See  Bahrwaltiah,  Kajpoots. 

BHAN,  Hind.  Sindi.  Populus  Euphratici, 
the  Euphrates  poplar,  grows  in  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya ;  used  in  Sind  for  rafters  and  turning  work. 
It  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  fiombsy 
Presidency. 

BHAN,  Hind.  Bhus  ootinus  ;  its  leaves  are 
used  as  a  tan. 

BHAN-BHWAY,  Bubm.  In  Tavoy,  used 
for  house  posta  like  Sissoo.  (Qu.  is  this  the 
Bhai  Bya)  P 

BH  AND.  A  dan  descended  from  the  Bakro- 
pia  clan,  they  are  singers,  dancers  and  change 
their  costumes  aa  mimics.  Bahrupia  is  from 
two  hindi  words,  '*  Bahu"  many,  "  rapia" 
countenances. — EUiot 

BHAND,  Hind,    Geranium  nodosum. 

BHANDAR,  a  mixture  sacred  to  Kandobi, 
of  powdered  turmeric  and  another  substance. 

BHANDAB  in  Long.  88<»  10'  E  and  Lat. 
27®  33'  N. 

BHANDAR.  Acocoanat  tree  toddy  drawer. 

BHAND  BHAGTEEAH,  Hind.  Mimica, 
actors. 

BHANDER.  The  desert,  S.  W.  of  Rajpu- 
tanah.     See  Mewar. 

BHANDIBAJAN,  Hind.  Sageretia  Bran- 
drethiana. 

BHANDUCK  in  Long.  79^  13'  E.  and 
Lat.  20^  1 1'  N. 

BHANDUGAON  in  Long.  16"*  41'  E.  and 
Lat.  18*  21' N. 

BHANG,  Hind.  Psbs.  Sansc. 

Subjah,  Sabji,  I  Banghi Tam.  In- 

Sidhi Guz.  Hind.  | 

The  larger  leaves  and  capsules  of  the  dried 
hemp  plant.  Cannabis  sativa  are  usually  term* 
ed  Bhang.  They  are  used  by  the  natives 
of  India  for  making  an  intoxicating  drink 
bearing  the  same  name,  also  for  smoking ; 
the  powdered  leaves  are  used  in  infusion  add 
in  sweetmeats  as  an  intoxicating  drug.  It  it 
generally  in  a  liquid  form,  and  is  fiercely  in* 
toxica  ting.  Its  recipe  is  hemp  leaves,  washed 
in  water,  3  drams  ;  black  pepper,  45  grains ; 
cloves,  nutmegs  and  mace,  of  each  11^  grftina; 
triturate,  the  ingredients  with  eight  ounces  cf 
water,  or  miik^  or  with  the  juice  of  water-melon 
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seed  or  eacomber  seed,  and  strain.  The  spices 
reader  it  more  inebriating.  The  hemp-plant  in 
tropical  conntries  alao  exudes  a  gum,  a  very  pow- 
tM  rtimolating  narcotic,  which  it  does  not  pro- 
doeeinoold  countries.  It  is  the  Charrasof  India. 
The  dried  leaves  under  the  name  of  bangh 
pirtake  of  this  naroolie  principle,  and  are  used 
all  over  India,  to  produce  intoxicating  effects. 
Under  the  Burmese  government  at  Tavoy,  no 
(Hie  iras  allowed  to  cultivate  the  plant  without 
a  licence  from  Government.  Sometimes  a  ge- 
neral permission  was  given,  and  at  other  times 
\  geoeral  prohibition  would  be  issued.  Through- 
OQt  India  also  bhang  is  one  of  the  ex- 
eiaesble  articles  and  the  plants  are  taxed  for 
rerenae.— JVitt/ibM^.  Htrklois,  Maton.  Powell, 
FtmUfter.    See  Cannabis. 

BHANGAB  BIJ,  Hind.   Asphodelus  fistu- 

loSQS. 


Lai  Begi HiKS. 

Khak-rob » 

Toti Tam.&Tkl. 


Bbiagl^  ...HiKD. 

Scavenger.^  ...Eno. 

fitUI.Khor Hind. 

Kdlitar...  ...    „ 

A  person  acting  as  a  scavenger  in  a  household. 
They  are  often  mahomedans  and  often  of  the 
Madega  caste.  They  are  found  all  over  India, 
well  to  do,  earning  very  large  incomes,  but 
they  are  becoming  fewer  daily  as  many  emi- 
grate and,  under  British  rule,  educate  their 
children  for  higher  avocations.  The  word  is 
probably  from  Bhansi,  the  shoulder  stick  for 
carrying  weights.  The  descriptions  given  of 
tbem  by  Wilson  and  Elliot  are  no  longer  appli. 
cable.  One  man  in  a  small  hamlet  in  Berar 
was  earninsT  Rs.  37  monthly. 

BHANGI.  A  labourer  who  carries  burthens 
with  R  shoulder  pole  like  a  milk-maid. 

BHANGI,  Hind.  A  shoulder  pole  with 
ilings  from  which  boxes  are  suspended.  In  the 
PtDJab,  Dandy  poles,  Banghy  poles  and  shafts 
are  made  of  the  timber  of  Acer  cultratum  ; 
l^busa  arundinacea  ;  Bt:tula  bbojputra  ;  Co- 
tooeaster  obtusa  ;  Ficus  Indica  ;  Fraxinus 
ioribanda  ;  Fraxinua  Xanthylloides  ;  Gre- 
wia  oppositifolia  ;  Lagerstroemia  parviflora  ; 
Qoercus  dilatata  ;  Quercus  semicarpifolia ; 
Taxas  baccata  and  Alnua  campestris. 

BH\NGRA,  Hind.  Eclipta  erecta,  also 
^iscum  album. 

BHaNPOORA  in  Long.  75"  50'  E.  and 
Ut  2i^  30'  N. 

BHANPOORA.  near  Bhanpoora,  is  a  small 
nrulet  called  the  Rewa,  coming  from  the  glen 
<rf  the  pass,  near  which  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Jeswimt  Rao  Holear,  adjoining  the  scene  of  his 
Potest  glory  .-^IW'*  Rajasikan^    Vol.  IL  p. 

BHANS,    Hinp.    Bambusa  arundinacea : 
ttybaaboo. 
BHANSARA,  a  branch  of  the   Ahir  tribe. 


BBANT,  Sami.  Bimo.    Yolkameria  infer- 1  Ganta  bharangi.  q-  t. 
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tunata — Roxb.  Clerodendron  infortunatum. — 
Linn.     Syn.  of  Clerodendron  viscosum. —  Vent, 

BHANTA,     Sans.     Solanum  melougena. 

BHANWAR,   Hind.    Ipomsea   seAiliflora. 

BHAO,  Mahb.  a  brother,  a  cousin,  an 
honorific  adjunct  to  names,  as  Sadaseva  Bao 
Bbao. 

BHAO,  Hind.  A  daughter«in.law.  Bhao 
Begum,  the  Begum  daughter-in-law. 

BHAOLEE.  Reut  of  land  paid  in  kind. 

BHAORA.  A  scattered  migratory  tribe  in 
the  peninsula  of  India  who  snare  game  and  wild 
beasts.  They  are  styled  Pardhi  by  the  Caua- 
rese,  and  Ham  Pardhi,  and  Harn  Shikari  in 
the  Dekhan,  and  the  British  style  them  the 
Shikari  and  hunter  caste. 

BHAR,  also  written  Bhur  are  an  aboriginal 
race  in  Central  India,  of  whom  the  Raj-bhur, 
the  Bhurut  and  Bhurputwa  are  sections  though 
they  do  not  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They 
are  said  to  have  occupied  the  tract  from  Go- 
ruckpur  to  "^undelcund  and  Saugor,  and  many 
old  stone  forts  there  are  aacribed  to  them,  but 
in  that  part  of  India  they  are  now  filling  the 
meanest  situations,  on  the  hills  to  the  east 
of  Mirzapnr,  the  principalities  of  Korar, 
Kurrich  and  Huraha,  are  however  each  held  bv 
Bhurrajahs.— ^Zio^,  p.  83.    See  India,  p.  327. 

BHARA,  HiKD.    Hire. 

BHARADI,  the  goddess  of  learning,  a  name 
of  daraawati. 

BUARADWAJA  appears  in  the  Ramayana 
as  a  sage  residing  at  Prayaga  or  Allahabad, 
where  a  temple  dedicated  to  him  still  exists  on 
the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  Maha- 
bharat,  Bharadwaja,  is  described  as  residing  at 
Haridwar,  and  the  father  of  Drona  the  military 
preceptor  of  the  Pandava  and  Kaurava  princes. 
He  is  also  the  parent  of  Arundhati,  the  wife  of 
Vaishtha.  Sir  H.  Elliot  suggests  that  there 
may  have  been  two  saints  of  nearly  tlie  same 
name,  Bharadwaja  and  Bharadwaja  ?  In  San- 
sorit  the  long  A  indicates  descent :  as  Stfgara 
from  Sagara,  Bhagirathee  from  Bhagiratha.  In 
the  same  way  Drona  the  son  of  Bh^radwaj,  is 
called  Bbiradwaj  in  the  Mahabharata.  See 
Hindu* 

BHARA  JAY  BUNDER  in  Long.  67  <> 
46'  E.  and  L«t.  U  ^  30'  N. 

BHARANGI.  Verbesina  prostrate.  The 
bark  of  the  stem  of  this  small  plant  is  brought 
to  Ajmere  from  Harowtee.  It  is  considered  warm, 
and  is  used  to  promote  digestion. — Gen,  Med, 
Top.  p.  120. 

BHARANGI  CHETTU,  also  Ganlu  bhar- 
angi, Clerodendron,  Sp.  W.  68.— Bharga,— 
and  Br.  1259— Bhargni,  which  are  explained 
to  be  Clerodendron  Jipbonanthus  but  evidently 
refer  to  another  species  of  Clerodendrcn  called 


BHi^ATA. 


BHARATA. 


BHABAO  from  Bharava,  a  field  of  a  size  to 
require  a  bbara  of  aeed.  It  is  a  term  in  use  iu 
the  Himalaya. 

BHAR\TA.  Bharata  the  founder  of  a  dy- 
nasty in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indus.  The  line 
ended  with  Samvarana,  being  driven  from  the 
Indus  country,  westward  by  the  Pankala.  Bha- 
rata is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  establish 
a  raj  in  India,  but  this  probably  means  merely 
a  new  dynasty. — Bunseriy  Vol.  Hi.  p.  558, 
589).    SeeBalla. 

BHARATA,  a  dynasty  in  India  known  as  the 
Bharatidae  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  Pankala. 
Their  last  ruler  was  Samvarma  who  was  driven 
by  the  Paakala  westward.  Under  this  name, 
Bunsen  supposes  two  historical  accounts.  The 
first  Bharata,  a  supposed  son  of  Bhumanya,  he 
thinks  is  the  name  of  the  primitive  race,  who 
settled  in  Central  Hindustan,  the  Madbyadesa 
or  Aryavarte.  The  Bharata  kingdom  seems  to 
have  been  established  between  B.  C.  2,600  and 
2,200.  The  country  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
Pankala,  and  it  was  followed  by  an  interregnum 
B.  0.  589.  (See  Inscriptions.)  Wheeler  says 
that  Bharata,  son  of  Dushyanta  was  of  the 
Aryan  race,  and  established  the  Bharata  king- 
dom in  Hindustan,  amidst  a  preceding  people. 
Some  authors  of  Europe  have  lately  endeavour- 
ed to  apply  the  term  Bharata,  to  the  entire  of 
India,  but  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  formed  by 
the  Bharata  is  extremely  uncertain.  It  seems 
however  to  have  had  tributary  kings  or  king- 
doms in  alliance,  and  it  probably  varied  in 
extent  with  the  usual  fortunes  of  nations.  A 
slokam  in  the  Sanskrit  work,  the  Amarakosha, 

Ariavartaha  punia  bhumi  hi, 
Mad'hiam  Yindhya  Himava  Yoho, 

t.  e.  **  The  Arian  country,  the  sacred  land  (lies^ 
between  ihe  Yindhya  and  the  Himalaya/'  indi- 
cates the  ruling  race  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  held  by  them  at  the  period  that 
Amara  Sin  ha  wrote  the  Amara-kosha.  Duryo 
dhana,  son  of  rajah  Draupada  of  Panchala 
aided  the  Kaurava  in  the  battle  at  Kuru- 
kshetra,  as  also  did  the  king  of  Magadha. 
The  poem  of  the  Mahabharata  contains 
100,000  verses,  each  verse  containing  32 
syllables.  The  groundwork  of  the  poem, 
the  Kaurava  and  Pandava  war,  contains  24,000 
verses.  This  leading  story  commences  with 
Atri,  a  flash  of  light  from  whose  eye  pro- 
duced the  moon  (which  in  Sanskrit  is  male), 
and  that  being  was  the  ancestor  of  the  lunar 
dynasty  of  kings.  One  of  these  kings  was 
Paru  ravas,  whose  love  for  the  heavenly  nymph 
Urvasi  is  detailed  in  Kalidasa's  drama  Yikra- 
murvasi : — his  descendants  in  a  direct  line  were 
A}  as,  Nabusha  and  Tagati  the  last  becoming  the 
father  of  Puru  and  Yadu.  The  line  of  Yadu 
acquired  celebrity  through  Yasudeva  and    his 


Krishna  and  Balarama,  who  have  become  re- 
puted as  incarnations  of  the  god  Yiahnu. 
Puru's  son  was  Dushyanta.  who  married  Sakan- 
talai  and  their  son  was  Bharata.  From 
Bharata  descended  successively  Hastin,  Kurn 
and  Santanu.  Santanu  married  Satyavati,  al- 
ready the  mother  of  Yyasa,  but  their  children 
died  without  offspring,  and  Sat>avati  then 
asked  her  son  Tyasa  to  marry  her  widowed 
daughters-in-law,  by  one  of  them  he  had 
Dhritarashtra  born  blind  and  by  another 
Pandu  boru  a  leper  or  an  albino.  Dhritarashtra 
married  Gandhari,  and  amongst  their  many 
children  were  Duryodhana  also  called  Suyodha- 
na  and  Duhsasana,  these  were  the  Kaurava. 
Pandu  married  two  wives,  viz.  Pritha  sister  of 
Yasudeva  and  aunt  of  Krishna,  and  Madri. 
By  Pritha,  he  had  three  sons,  Yudhishthira, 
Bhima  and  Arjutia,  by  Madri.  twius  Yakula 
and  Sahadeva  and  these  were  the  Pandava. 
Both  the  Kaurava  and  the  Pandava  were  related 
to  Krishna,  but  the  Pandava  more  nearly  so, 
owing  to  their  mother  Pritha  being  aunt  of 
Krislma.  Yyasa  the  compiler  of  the  Maha- 
bharata is  the  reputed  grandfather  of  both  the 
Kanrava  and  the  Pandava.  It  is  the  series  of 
events,  which  happened  in  the  life  of  the 
Kaurava  and  Pand^iva,  that  forms  the  ground 
work  of  the  great  epos  of  the  Mahabharata, 
and  they  may  thus  be  briefly  related  : 

Santanu  had  resided  in  Hastinapur,  the 
ancient  Dehli  and  after  his  demise,  Dhritataah- 
tra  was  by  seniority  entitled  to  succeed.  But 
as  he  was  blind,  he  resigned  the  throne  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Pandu.  The  latter  be- 
came a  powerful  monarch,  but  after  a  while, 
having  become  tired  uf  his  regal  duties,  he 
abdicated  and  retired  to  the  forests  of  the 
Himalaya,  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  sport, 
the  chase.  His  brother  Dhritarashtra,  thea 
resumed  the  reins  of  government,  but  being 
blind,  his  uncle  Bhishma  governed  for  him  and 
conducied  the  education  of  his  sons.  After  a 
while  Pandu  died  and  his  widow  Pritha  and 
her  five  sons  returned  to  Dhritarashtra's 
court  to  be  educated  along  with  his  own 
children,  their  cousins.  But  the  Pandava 
brothers  were  superior  lads  and  their  couain 
Duryodhana  out  of  jealousy  tried  to  destroj 
them,  first  by  poison,  then  at  trials  of  arms  : 
Subsequently,  Drona,  a  brahman,  who  had  taught 
the  Kaurava,  brought  about  a  reconciliation, 
and  the  relatives  unitedly  attacked  Drupada, 
king  of  Panchala  (Oanouj)  who,  principally  by 
the  Fandava's  aid  was  defeated.  On  this,  the 
blind  king  Dhritarashtra  resolved  to  pass  over 
his  son  Duryodhana  and  named  his  nephev 
Yudhisthera,  the  eldest  of  the  Pandava  to  the 
throne,  and  their  cousin  Duryodhana  made 
another  effort  to  destroy  them  by  burning  tbem 
alive.  This,  also,  they  escaped,  but  they  con- 
sifter  Kunti  or  Pritha,  and  also  through  his  sons  |  sidered  it  advisable  to  conceal  themselves;  vrhkk 
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they  did  by  auuming  the  form  of  meadicaul 
bnbmiDB  and  retired  to   the  forests.     After 
aome  time  they  were  informed  by  Vyasa  that 
Dnipida  king  of  the  Panchala  would  make  hia 
daughter  Draupadi,  queeu  of  a  tournament  to 
be  won  by  the  most  successful  competitor,  and 
the  was  won  by  Atjuna.     On  this  occurred  a 
dril  cemmotion  in  which  Drupada  nearly  lost 
kii  life,^but  Draupadi  went  with  the  Pandava 
brothers  and  became  their  joint  polyandric  wife. 
At  that  time,  ohaatity  prior  to  marriage  does 
not  leem  to  have  been  adhered  to,  for  Satyavati, 
who  married  Kuru,  had  previously  born   a  son 
[the  celebrated  Vyasa).     And,  to  an  impetuous 
ion,  Friths,  aunt  of  Krishna,  who  subsequently 
married  Pandu,  had  previously  born  a  son  Kama, 
ia  some  miraculous  manner  :  and,  both  Krishna 
lud  Bal  Aama  are  said  to  have  associated  with 
their  sitter  before  she  was  married  to  Arjuna, 
as  his  secoud  wife.     After  the  tournament,   the 
Kaonva  and  Paudava  made  peace,  the  former 
to  reign  at  Hastinapur,  the  ancient  Dehli,  and 
the  Pandava  at  Khandavaprastha,  the  modern 
Dehli.    Yudhishthra  the  eldest  of  the  Pandava, 
leigned  so  suooessfuUy  that  he  resolved   to  de- 
clare himself  emperor,  by  the  performance  of 
the  Kajasaya  sacrifice.     This  was  accomplished 
with  much  splendour,   but   Yudhishthra  was 
afterwards  involved  by  his  cousin  Duryodhaua, 
in  a  game  at  dice,  and  Yudhishthra  lost  every- 
thing, kingdom,    wealth,    and   hia  joint   wife 
Draupadi.     Duryod liana  offered  to  restore  their 
loagdom  if  they  wouli  exile  themselves  for  13 
years.    In  these  13  years,  they  all   took  ser- 
vice with  king  Virata  of  Matsya  and  ultimately 
(defended  him  against  an  attack  oi  Duryodhaua. 
Od  tills  account,  Virata    gave   his    daughter 
pttara  in  marriage  to  Abhimanya,  son   of  Ar- 
jttoa  by  Subahdra.     In  claiming  restoration  to 
iheir  kingdom,  at  the  close  of  the  13  years,  the 
Paadava  first  tried  nei^otiations,  offering  to  be 
content  with  five  small  towns,  and  they  ultimaie- 
IjKSOlved  to  fight  it  out  on  the  plain  of  Kuru- 
bhetra,  the  rules  of  battle  being  duly  laid  down, 
la  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  which  lasted  18 
^Ih  the  Kaurava  lost  successively   all  their 
eUda,  Bhishma  on  the  10th  day,  Drona  on  the 
^th  day,  Kama  on  the  second  day,  and  their 
hit  eommander  Salya  was  killed   on   the  first 
day  of  his  command.     In  these  battles,   much 
^  play  was  practised  on  both  aides.     After 
^doseoi  the  battle  Yudhishthira  was  elected 
^  apparent  of  the  old  blind   king  Dhritarash- 
^>   But  the  latter  subsequently  abdicated  and 
U  the  life  of  a  recluse,  along  with  his  wife  Gan- 
dhari,  Pritha  the  mother  of  the  Pandava  and 
their  ancle  Vidura.    Vidura  soon   died  and  all 
tbe  rest  of  the  royal  exiles  perished  in  a  forest 
^i^fdUgration.    The  grief  of   the  Pandavas,  for 
thii  was  great  and  they  too  after  hearing   also 
^  Kriahna'a  death  and  of  the  destruction  of 
^*«ika,  resolved  to  abdicate,  and  they  all  set 


out  for  Mount  Meru  but  all  save  Yudhishthira 
perished  before  reaching  it,  Yudhishthira  ulti- 
mately entered  ludra's  heaven  and  there  found 
all  tlie  Kaurava  relatives  and  his  brothers. 

The  Mahabarata  contains  as  an  episode,  the 
Bhagavadgita,  a  discourse  on  the  Yoga  philoso- 
phy. Both  Professors  Lassen  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
consider  that  the  Pandava  hiatory  in  the  Maha- 
bharata  convey  a  history  of  India  in  successive 
periods.  —  Wettminiler  EeoieWp  April  1068. 

BHABATA-VARSHU.  Sans,  from  bhara- 
ta,  and  varshu,  a  place*  Bharatavarsa,  is  an  an- 
cient name  of  India,  so  called  from  king  Bha* 
rat.  It  is  still  the  hindu  name  for  the  conti- 
nent of  India  and  was  the  only  name  formerly 
used  by  the  natives  for  the  countries  that  the  Bri- 
tish include  in  the  term  India.  Hindu,  for  the 
people,  and  Hindustan,  for  the  country,  now 
generally  applied  by  natives  and  foreigners,  are 
probably  of  Arian  origiu,  from  the  rivers,  Ilaft 
Hiudu,  which  the  Arians  met  in  the  Punjab. 
Bharata  was  an  ancient  king  of  India,  and 
hence  Mr*  Wilkins  derives  its  name  ;  in  so 
doing  of  course  rejecting  the  supposition,  that 
the  river  Indus  (properly  biudhu,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced Sindh  aud  the  S.  altered  to  H,  Hiudh, 
either  gave  a  name  to  the  country,  or  received 
one  from  it :  rejecting  also  Indu,  a  name  of  the 
moon)  beinx  the  origin  of  Hindu  and  Hindu- 
stan, the  Sanscrit  having  no  such  words.  See 
Hetopadesa,  p.  333  ;  Inscriptions ;  Hindu. 

BHAHaTI.  Sans.  Speech,  or  its  goddess  : 
perhaps  "  Bharadi,"  a  name  of  Saraswati,  the 
goddess  of  leMrning.  The  prevailing  title  of  the 
latter  Sringagri  gurus. 

BIIABATKANDA.    See  Magadha. 

BHABAVA,  Hind,  Same  as  Bharao,  a  field 
of  a  size  needing  a  bhara  of  grain  to  be  sown. 

BtiAEBHANl,  Hind.  Argemone  Mexi- 
cana. 

BHAE-BUNJA,  Hind.  Grain  parchers, 
selling  sweet-meats. 

BilARGAVA,   Sans.  The  son  of  B&rigoo. 

BHAROUDEN,  in  L.  76«  30'  E.  and  L. 
26  <»  b6'  N. 

BHAKI,  Hind  :  Cajanus  bi-color. 

BHAET-KUL.  A  sub-division  of  Gour  brah- 
mans. 

BHAETTIHAEI  JOGI.  An  order  of  hindu 
mendicants  who  say  that  they  were  instituted 
by  Bharatri  hari,  brother  of  Vikramaditya,  a 
century  before  Christ. 

BHAEWI,   Hind.     Imperata  Koenigii. 

BHABWUTTIA.  See  Bahr-Wattiah.  Kaj- 
poots. 

BHASKABA,  Sans.  Prom  bhaa,  light,  and 
kri,  to  do.  A  treatise  on  the  sun,  its  true 
nature,   in  the  Mimansa-Upanga.      Bee  Vidya. 

BHASKARA  AGHaRYA     An  Indian  as- 
tronomer, who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Arya 
biddhanta  in  Hindu  books.     He  ia   stated   to 
I  have  flourished  in  the  i2o2d  year  of  the  Cali 
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Yug  (A.  D.  1150) ;  but  it  is  known  that  be 
was  posterior  to  Arya-bhatta  who  wrote  his 
treatise  in  A.  D.  1822. — Oajpt.  E.  Warren.  See 
Sanakadi  Sampiadayi. 

fiHASHA,  Sans.  A  dialect,  from  bhash,  to 
speak.  The  terms  Bhasha  or  Pracrit  mean  ver- 
nacular  tongaes.     See  Qaura,  India,  p.  821. 

BHASHYAy  Sans.  From  Bhasha,  a  tongue, 
a  lingual  treatise.  One  of  these  treatises  was 
Written  by  Vallabha  Acharya. 

BUASNUAM,    Sans.     Ashes. 

BHAT,  Qoz.  Hind.  Paddy.  Boiled  rice. 
Curry -bhat,  Anglo -Beng,  Curry  and  rice. 
Doodh-bhat,  rice  and  milk.  A  British  nursery 
rhyme,  in  Calcutta,  ^oes 
Kitsba  kitsha  kowa  k'hai. 
Boodha  bhata  Baba  k*hai. 


Baba  k'hai  chori. 
Musalah  ka  thori. 


BHAT,    Hind.    The  Bard. 


Bardeit ^ Hikd. 

Parat Heb. 

Bard Ekq. 


Bhatta  Sans. 

Phatii  Qrbbk. 

V&tea  ...  Lat. 

This  is  the   court   ministrel  of  India,  the 
almanac  maker,  the  chronologist,    the  family 
bard,  the  astrologer,  the  genealogist.     They  are 
found  all  over  India,  but  are  numerous  in  and 
near  Rajputanab,  the  Birm-bhat  and  Jaza-bhat, 
the  former  at  weddings  and  the  other  at  festive 
occasions,   recite  the  deeds  of  ancestors  ;   the 
latter  keep  the  family  records  of  rnjputs.    Bhat, 
is  however  a  word   seemingly  of  different  ori- 
gins, as  its  applications  are  very  various.     Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Wilson   in   the   Glossary 
and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  concurs  in  this,  it  is   a 
title   or   cognomen   of  learned  brahmans  ;  (2) 
also  the  name  of  a  brahmanical  tribe  in  Be- 
nares said  to  have  sprung   from   a   Mahratta 
father,  and  a  mother  of  the  Sarwaria  tribe  of 
brahmans ;    (3)   a  common  title  of  Mahratta 
bramins,  especially  if  they  live   by   begging. 
The  Bhat|of  Southern  India,  is  also  the  bard,  the 
'  astrologer,  and  genealogist,  but,  brahmans  often 
take  their  woi  k,  as  in  Kohilcund.     According;! 


yet  its  buildings  in  general  have  a  more  strik- 
ing appearance ;  and  its  streets,  if  not  modi 
wider,  are  at  all  events  much  eleaner  thaa 
those  of  the  metropolis,  a  distinction  which  it 
owes  to  its  admirable  brick  pavement.  Bhat* 
gong  lies  E.  by  S.  of  Khatmandoo,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  8  road  miles.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Dhurmapatan,  and  it  is  called  by  the 
Newar  race,  Khopodaire  ;  by  whom  it  is  alto 
described  to  resemble  in  figure  the  Dumbroo, 
or  guitar,  of  Mahadeo.  It  is  the  favorite  reii- 
deuce  of  the  brahmins  of  Nepaul,  containing 
many  more  families  of  that  order  than  Khat- 
mandoo and  Patun  together. 

BHAT-KATAI,  also  Bhat-katia.  Sans.  8o- 
lanura  Jacquini. — fFiUde,  also  Solanum  Xantho- 
carpum  aUo  Argemone  Mexicana. 

BHATKOORAL,  Hind.  A  hard  close 
grained  wood,  of  a  light  grey  color  and  not 
heavy.  Katber  scarce  in  the  Santhal  jnnftles 
from  Eaneebahal  to  Hasdiha  about  forty  miles. 
Well  adapted  fur  timber  bridges,  where  stieogth 
and  toughness  require  to  be  combined  with 
lightness. — Cale.  JEngineen^  Journal, 

BHATMIL,  Hind.  Argemone  Mexicans. 

BHAT-NAGAR,  Hind.  A  tribe  of  Kayets, 
origiiiallv  from  BhaXner,-^  Elliot, 

BHAT-NIQGI,  Hind.  Wikatrsemia  salicifo- 
lia. 

BHATOTAR,  Hind  Lands  allotted  to  bards. 

BHAT-SHOLA,  Beno.  iBsebynomeue 
Roxburgh  ii. 

BHA ITA,  Sansc.  A  sage;  according  to  Wil- 
son, a  brahmin  who  ia  acquainted  with  Sanscrit 
literature.— ^Ww<.  WiUom. 

BHATTA  ACHARYA.  A  teacher  of  Sans- 
crit literature. — Wilson^ 

BHATTA,  Hind.  Tam.  Tel.  Any  extra  al- 
lowance in  India,  ploughman's  wskos  in  kind. 

BHATTA,  BATTA  o»  BATTAK.  A  Malay 
race,  addicted  to  eating  human  begins.  They 
have  long  been  known  to  be   given  to   this  un- 


to  one  fable  of  their  origin,    Mahadeva  created    usual  practice.  They  occupy  the  valley  of  Han- 
a    B:iat   to   attend  to   his  lion  and    bull,   but    deling  and  to  the  west,  aud  the  easterly  portion 


the  bull  was  daily  killed  by  the  lion.  On 
which,  Mahadeva,  tired  with  daily  creating  a 
bull,  formed  ihe  Charuii,  equally  devout  as  the 
Bhat.  but  of  bolder  spirit,  aud  gave  him  charge 
of  tlie  animals,  from  which  date  the  bull  was 
never  destroyed  by  the  Mon,—  f^Uson's  Gloss. 


are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dntcfa.  The 
language  they  use  is  said  to  be  different  from 
the  Malay  and  to  have  several  dialects,  but  it- 
has  an  alphabet  invented  by  themselves,  and  in 
this  matter  they  are  perhaps  the  only  human 
beings  who  have  advanced  to  a  knowledge  of  let- 


EllioCs  Supple.  Glou.  Malcolm's  Central  India.  '  ters,  but  continued  to  eat  each  other.  Ifarsrlen 
See  Bard ;  Charun ;  Cutch  ;  India,  p.  334 ;  '  in  his  history  of  Sumatra  notices  them.  The 
"^  '  writings  of  Marco  Polo  show  that  so  long  ago  as 

A.  D.  1290,  they  were  known  to  be  addicted  to 
indulgence  in  this  propensity,  and  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles,  in  1820,  after  visiting  Tampanuli  bay. 
mentioned  Ihat  for  a  person  convicted  of  adul- 
tery, of  midnight  robbery,  prisoners  of  war, 
a  person  intermarrying  with  another  tribe,  a 
person  treacherously  attacking  a  village,  a 
house  or  another  person,  the  punishment  was 
to  be  cut  up  and  eaten  alive.    The  most  recent 
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Rajput. 

BHATA,   HuTD.     Crotalaria  Burhia. 

BHA-TA-KA.  Bukm.  In  Tavoy,  a  wood 
used  for  common  carpentry. — Captain  Dance, 

BHATANI,  a  race  of  people^  said  to  be  of 
mixed  origin. — A.  Ounuingham. 

BHATGAON,  a  district  of  Nepal.  The 
town  of  same  name  is  perhaps  superior  to 
Khatmandoo,  for  though  the  least  considerable 
of  the  three  .chief  towns    in  point  of  si^e. 


BHATTA. 

trafdler  from  the  West,  Professor  Bikmore, 
from  America,  who  was  in  Sumatra  in  1^G5 
mentions  that  they  are  an  iDland  people,  the 
MalajB  from  Menangkabau  Having  spread  aud 
oecapied  all  the  coasts.  They  believe  in  evil 
•pirits  and  oaaens.  On  the  Dutch  acquiring 
the  possession  of  tbe  plain  of  the  Mandeling  val- 
Iry,  the  Batta  dwelling  there  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  cannabalism  but  all  beyond  Dutch 
territory,  the  race  still  continue  to  pursue  their 
old  customs.  Ue  bad  not,  however,  been  able 
to  verify  that  part  of  Sir  Stamford  Rafflea  in> 
formation  which  includes  marrying  into  another 
tribe  as  incurring  the  penalty.  Tbe  Hajah  of 
Bipiroic  assured  the  Dutch  Governor  at  Pedang 
that  be  had  eaten  human  flesh  at  least  forty 
times  and  that  he  relished  it  above  everything 
that  he  had  ever  tasted. — Bikmore^M  Travels^ 
f.  418. 

BHATTI.  A  rajput  tribe  of  Tadubansi  des- 
oeot.  They  are  the  rulers  of  Jeysulmer  which 
they  founded  A.  D.  1156  and  give  their  name 
to  the  Bhatti  country,  between  Uissar  and  the 
Gnrrs  and  called  Bhattiana.  Tbe  tract  from  Loni 
to  Kasna  was  called  Bhatner  after  them.  Some 
of  then  became  oonverta  to  mahomedan- 
iio,  after  Timour'a  invasion.  Shortly  after 
that  event,  a  colony  migrated  from  near 
Bhawalpur  under  a  leader  Bersi,  and  captured 
Bbotnera  from  a  mahomedan  Chief. — (Elliot  ) 
The  Jit  and  the  Bhatti  aeem  to  have  been  so 
intermingled  that  distinction  is  now  impossible. 
The  Jit  who  resisted  the  advance  of  Mabmud  of 
(^hizni,  in  a  naval  warfare  on  the  Indus, 
ue  supposed  by  Colonel  Tod  to  have  long 
prior  thereto,  eatablisiied  themselves  in  tbe 
fiajputanah  deaert  as  well  aa  in  the  Panjab,  and 
to  have  had  great  political  power  as  they  were 
reckoned  one  of  the  thirty-six  royal  races. 
InA.  D.  1205,  which  was  twelve  years  after 
the  conquest  of  India  by  Shahab-ud-din  the 
lit  of  the  northern  desert  attempted  to  wrest 
Haasi  from  the  mahomedan  empire,  and  Kutub- 
wl*din,  his  successor,  conducted  in  person  the 
vsr against  the  invading  Jit.  When  the  dethron- 
^  queen  Razzia  sought  their  protection,  they 
joined  all  their  forces  with  their  Scythio  brethren 
theGhikar,  and  marched  with  the  queen  at 
their  head  to  meet  her  foes,  but  she  fell  in 
^tleiu  the  attempt  to  regain  her  kingdom. 
Again,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  A-  D.  1397, 
when  Timour  invaded  India,  Bhutnair  was  at- 
tacked for  '^  having  distressed  him  exceedingly 
Ofthia  invasion  of  Multan,"  when  he  *•  in  per- 
*<»  leoured  the  eountry  and  cut  off  a  tribe  of 
^ti  caUed  Jit."  The  Batti  of  Jessulmer 
'(tain  their  hindu  notions,  though  with  some 
^V^  of  laxity irom  their  Intercourse  with  the 
luhomedans  on  the  northern  and  western 
Qontiers ;  while  those  which  long  occupied  the 
||^*<ast  tracts,  towards  Phoolra  and  the 
wah,  on  beeomiog  proselytes  to  Islam  ceased 


BHATTf. 

to  have  either  interest  in  or  connection  with 
the  parent  state.  The  Bhatti  did  not  enjoj 
the  aame  martial  reputation  aa  the  BahtorCf 
Chohon,  or  Seesodia,  but  he  was  deemed  to 
equal  if  not  surpass  the  Ouch wa ha,  or  any 
of  its  kindred  branches,  Nirooka  or  She- 
khavat.  He  is  not  perhaps  so  athletic  as 
the  Rahtore,  or  so  tall  as  the  Cuchwaha,  but 
generally  fairer  than  either,  and  possesses  the 
Jewish  features  of  the  Bikaner  rajpoots.  The 
Bhatti  intermarries  with  all  the  families  of 
lUjwarra,  though  seldom  with  the  Ranas  of 
Mewar.  The  late  Juggut  Sing  of  Jeipoor  bad 
Ave  wives  of  this  stock*  The  dress  of  the  Bhatti 
consists  of  ti  jamah,  or  tunic  of  white  oloth  or 
chintz  reaching  to  the  knee  ;  the  cumerbund^ 
or  oeinture,  tied  so  high  as  to  present  no  appear- 
ance of  waist ;  trowaers  very  loose^  and  in  many 
folds,  drawn  tight  at  the  ancle,  and  a  turban, 
generally  of  a  scarlet  colour,  rising  conically 
full  a  foot  from  the  head.  A  dairger,  shield 
and  sword  complete  the  dress.  The  Bhattiani 
wears  a  fine  woollen  brilliant  red  ftagra  or  petti- 
coat, and  searf  thirty  feet  in  width.  They,  also, 
wear  the  chaori,  or  rings  of  ivory  or  bone, 
which  cover  their  arms  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
wrist,  of  value  from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  rupees 
a  set,  and  silver  kurri  (massive  rings  or  ank- 
lets) are  worn  by  all  classes,  who  deny  them- 
selves the  necessaries  of  life  until  they  attain 
this  ornament.  The  poorer  Bajpootni  assist 
in  the  husbandry.  The  Bhatti  is  addicted  to 
the  immoderate  use  of  opium  or  umlpani,  *'  in- 
fusion," and  the  pipe.  The  Bhatti  annals  may 
be  divided  into  four  distinct  epochs  :  Ist,  that 
of  Heri,  the  ancestor  of  the  Yadu  race.  2nd, 
their  expulsion,  or  the  voluntary  abandonment 
of  India  by  his  children,  with  their  relations  of 
the  HericuU  and  Pandu  races,  for  the  eountries 
west  of  the  Indus  :  their  settlements  in  Marust'- 
hali :  the  fbunding  of  Guzni,  and  combats  with 
the  kings  of  Boom  and  Khorasan.  Srd,  their 
expulsion  from  Zabulist'han,  colonization  of  the 
Punjab,  and  creation  of  the  new  capital  of  Sal- 
bahanpoor.  4tb,  their  expulsion  from  the 
Punjab,  and  settlement  in  Mer,  the  rocky  oasis 
of  Maroo  to  the  erection  of  Tunnote  in  the 
Indian  desert  in  A  D.  731. 

The  Bhatti,  are  a  branch  of  the  Tadu  or 
Jadoo  race,  whose  power  was  paramount  in 
India  three  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  prince 
now  governing  this  distant  cprner  of  India, 
claims  descent  from  those  Yadu  kings  who 
ruled  from  the  Yamuna  to  the  "  world's  end," 
at  that  remote  period.  Colonel  Tod  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Yadu-Bhatti  is  the  original 
Yuti  colony  from  Central  Asia,  and  that  the 
Jit  prince  of  Salpur  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Yadu  Bhatti  races. — Tod's  Eajasthan,  Vol. 
II.  pp.  212,285. 

BHATTHI,  Hind.  A  distiUery,  a  stiU,  a 
boiler,  a  Kiln. 
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BBHATTYA. 


BHAVANT. 


BHATTIAH,  a  mercantile  race,  supposed 
by  Colonel  Tod  to  have  been  one  of  the 
equestrian  order  converted  into  the  coromercial. 
The  habits  of  the  Bhattiah  are  like  those  of  the 
Arorah,  next  to  whom  he  ranks  as  to  activity 
and  wealth.  The  Arorah  and  Bhattinh  have 
commercial  houses  at  Shiknrpoor,  Hydrabad, 
and  even  at  Surat  and  Jfipoor. 

BHATOO.  A  wanderinjr  tribe  in  the  south 
of  India  who  perform  as  athleise*  They  are 
not  numerous,  they  are  known  as  dumur  in 
the  Canarese  districts  as  kollati  in  the  Dekhan. 
Dumbram  in  Tamil  and  Duraberwar  in  Teluj^u, 
and  as  jugglers  and  tumblers.  Their  young 
women  are  prostituted  or  are  devoted  at  Chin- 
chor,  as  murli  girls,  and  they  reverence  the  idols 
at  Triputty  and  Gudaloor  (Cuddalore)  1  They 
keep  no  idols,  do  not  respect  brahmins-  'ihey 
bury  the  dead. 

UHATTIYA,  a  brahminical  dynasty  of  five 
kings  of  Magadha  in  ancient  India  who  reign- 
ed  from  B.  C.  678  to  B  C.  447  all  parricides. 
According  to  Btinsen  (iii.  539)  the  Bhattya 
dynasty,  was  also  called  Maha-padma,  '*  abound- 
ing in  stones,"  Bhattya  lost  his  independence 
and  the  dynasty  commences  with  his  son, 
Bimbasara  who  reigned  52  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Agata  Satru  who  reigned 
32  years.  The  seventh  king  after  Bimbasara 
was  named  Sisunau;a  who  reigned  18  years. 
He  was  five  years  younger  than,  and  was 
the  friend  of  Buddha.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Kalasoka  (28  years)  whose  son  Bhadrasena, 
with  22  years  for  himself  and  his  nine  bro- 
thers, was  the  predecessor  of  Nanda. — Bumen, 
Vol  III,  jp.  539. 

The  Bhattiya  Sisunaga  and  Nanda  dynasties 
ruled  as  under. 
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[.    House  of  Bhattiya. 

a«    Bimbasara 

52 

578 

^furdered     by 
his  son  ^  suc- 
cessor   527 

b,    Ajata  Satru 

32 

526 

„        495 

c,    Udayabhadra 

(Udaya) 

16 

494 

„       479 

d,    Anurudhaka  (Mun- 

da) 

8 

478 

.,       471 

e.    Nagadsaka 

24 

470 

„      447 

b.  Kalasoka 28  428 

c.  Bhadrasena  and  9  brothers  22  400 
The   last  of  the  brothers,  Pinjaroaka,   was 

dethroned  by  Nanda. 

III.  Nanda  and  his  sons.  Nanda  was 
not  a  person  of  princely  extraction  but 
rebelled  against  Pinjamaka,  as  leader  of 
a  local  revolt,  captured  Pataliputra  and 
became  King 378 

Nanda's  younger  brother  is  dethroned 
and  murdered  by  Chandragupta  Lengih 
of  Nanda's  reign  66  years,  last  year 313^ 

IV.  House  of  Maurya. 

Chandragupta's  accession 81% 

BHATULA,    Hind,     a   hard    bread    made 

from  the   grain   of  *•  arhar,"  **  chenna"    and 

BHAU,  Mahr.  Atitleof  respect  as  Hari-bhan 
several  of  tlie  mahratta  leaders  were  termed 
Bhao  as  Sedaseva  (Sadashi)  Bhao.-    See  Bhao. 

BHAU,    Hind.  A  daughter  in-law. 

BHAUCHYA.  One  of  the  14  PatriHrchs 
who  are  supposed  to  preside  successively  over 
the  1 4  Manwantara  of  the  Calpa. 

BHAU  DAJI,  Dr.,  a  learned  medical  mai», 
a  native  of  Western  India  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  bom  near 
Sawantwaree  in  the  Goncan,  and  educated  us  a 
medical  man  at  the  Elphinstone  and  Grant 
Medical  Colleges.  He  has  written  on  femHle  in- 
fanticide, he  founded  the  Bombay  Reform 
Association  and  the  Boards  of  Education,  mu- 
seums and  learned  societies  owe  much  to  his 
exertions. 

BHAUMA.  One  of  the  names  of  the  planet 
Mars. 

BHAU  MALLANG,  Lat  19*>  6,  N.,  L. 
73^  12  E.  in  the  Konkan,  a  hill  10  miles  N, 
E.  of  Panwel.  Top  of  the  hill,  is  2,230  feet, 
above  the  sea, 

BHAUTIOOI,    Bbng.     Chrysopogon    aci- 


End  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Parricides. 

Years  reigned.  Died. 
II.     The  House  of  Sisunaga. 

a.  Sisunaga 18  446 


BHAVA,  Sans.  The  world, -hfence  Bhava- 
nada.  Sans,  from  bhava,  the  world,  and 
anunda,  joy* 

HHAVA-BHUTI.  a  learned  brahman.  See 
Kala  Priyanath. 

BBAWAN.  a  house,  a  temple. 

BO  WAN  Y.  A  river  that  rises  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  among  the'Kun-t 
dah  group,  Lat.  ll«  J 5'  Lon.  76^4'  asd 
joins  the  Gauvery  in  Coimbatore. 

BHAVANJI  GHETTU.  See  Psoralea  coiy- 
lifolia. 

BHAVEB,  Hind.  In  the  N.  W.  Himalaya, 
forest  tract  below  the  Sewalik  range :  this  tana 
is  not  used  in  the  Punjab. 

BHAVAN,  Sans.  From  Bfa&v&,  a  name  of 
Siva. 

BHAYANI,  wife  of  Siva»  a  hindu  ffoddea?, 
to  whom,  also,  the  names  Aparajita,  Chandika, 
Durga,  Kali,  Maheswari;  Parvati,  Prakriti, 
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BHAVANI. 


BHAWULPOBai. 


he  giftDi  aeeordiag  to  hwr  woishipper's  opinioiii 
of  her,  Durga  and  fihavani,are  two  names  of  Pra- 
Itiii  the  s^mbolof  created  nature,  and,  asParTati, 
Kali,  DuTica,  and  Bhavaui  the  wife  of  Siva  beara 
a  strong  retemblanoa  to  the  Isisof  £gypt|  to  the 
Juno  of  Horaer»  to  Heeate,  to  the  armed  Pallas, 
and  to  the  Lucretian  Yeuus.  As  Knit,  ahe  is  the 
agent  for  her  husband's  deeisiona,  she  ia  often 
depicted  with  the  pasha  or  string  in  her  hands, 
lor  binding  and  strangling  incorrigible  offend- 
tti.  As  Dur^a,  or  aciiva  virtue,  she  destro)ed 
tiie  ABora.  Bbavani,  in  the  form  of  Parvati  is 
nature  personified  ;  in  which  character  she  ia 
iibled,  iu  one  of  the  hypothesea  of  the  hindus, 
to  liave  bten  the  mother  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
lad  Siva,  and  to  have  divided  herself  and  be^ 
eome  their  bclcH^  The  Saiva  hindus  are  wor- 
shippers of  Siva  and  hia  wife  Bhavani  oonjoiut- 
]j,  and  adore  the  lingum,  and  yoni,  in  the  com- 
pound type  of  the  god  and  goddess.  Speaking 
of  Bhavaiii,  as  distinguiabed  by  a  vsriety  of 
uoes  implying  nature,  and)  among  others, 
niing  that  of  Sakti,  or  Sacti,  Paoiino,  in  his 
*oy*S^»  giv^  A(t  account  of  her  as  the 
Magna  Mater  of  the  hindus  :  he  says,  she 
ebanges  and  transforms  herself  into  a  tbou- 
iifid  shapes,  and  appears  sometimes  aa  a 
Dan  and  sometimes  as  a  woman.  This  author 
observes  that  on  her  own  forehead,  as  well  aa 
on  that  of  her  votaries  is  painted  the  yoni,  or 
msiihra  which  is  represented  by  two  side 
strokes,  and  a  red  one  in  the  middle.  In 
page  341,  he  again  uses  the  word  Medhra :  when 
describing  the  marks  on  the  forehead,  &c., 
by  which  hindus  distinguish  their  sect,  he  says, 
that  the  mark  of  Devi's  sectaries  is  made  of 
'three  strokes  ;  the  lateral^  white  or  yellow, 
tbe  middle  always  red.  This  mark  represents 
tbe  medhra,  that  is,  the  womb  of  Bhavaui,  from 
which  everythini<  existing  was  produced  : 
This  word  medhra  is  supposed  to  be  a 
^m  used  in  Malabar,  similar  to  yoni. 
Bhavani  and  her  consort  Siva  are  exten. 
nvely  worshipped  in  tba  South  of  India,  have 
s  oaltitude  of  small  temples,  but  there  is  little 
or  no  reverenee.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  8cy- 
tiiic  and  au  Egyptian  goddess,  with  their  re- 
■l^^ve  attributes  and  mixtures  of  war, 
lova,  philofophy,  physioloay,  cosmogony  and 
bal judgment  had  all  been  amalgamated.  As 
s  war  goddess,  Bhavani  is  often  invoked.  Tod 
tdb  us  that,  in  tba  belief  of  rajpute,  the 
double  edged  sword,  presented  by  Goruk* 
B^th,  in  the  forest  of  the  Tiger  mount,  could 
with  the  proper  incantation,  "  sever  rocks." 
}^  is  aurmiaed  to  be  the  individual  blade  which 
^  yst  annually  worahipped  by  the  sovereign 
>»d  chiefs  on  one  of  the  nine  days  sacred  to 
^e  god  of  war  ;  a  rite  completely  8o)  thic. 
jV  Iteuealogista  of  the  family,  repeated  to 
him  the  incantation  :  "  by   the  preceptor  Go- 


I  rukoatli,  and  the  great  god,  Eklinga  ;  by  Tak- 
yao  the  serpent,  and  the  sage  Harita ;  by 
Bhavani  (Pallas),  tirike  V— Tod' i  BajastAan, 
Vol.Lp.  226.  Cole.  Myth,  Hind.  p.  96. 
Moor,  Hindoo  PatUheon.  Sir  William  /onai. 
FaoUno^M  voyapt.  See  Aparajita,  Bhavani, 
Bhawani  Chaudioa,  Devi  ;  Di  rga,  Hooli ; 
ICali ;  Osiris  ;  Parvati,  I'rakritiy  Bacti ;  Sects, 
Siva. 

BHAWULPOEE  ST  ATE  skirta  British  ter« 
ritory  for  about  300  miles.    Its  territory  ia 
partly  under  cultivation  and  partly  desert.    The 
cultivated   tract  (i.  e>  exclusive  of  the  desert 
portion)  lies  along  the  left  banks  of  the  Sutlej\ 
Ghenab  and  Indus,  successively,   for  about  800 
milea   and  is  on  an   averatre  eight  miles   in 
breadth.   The  area  is   2,483  square   miles   of 
which  70$   are  uncultivable,   but  only  1,111 
square  miles  are  under  cultivation,  of  which  537 
square  oulea  or  3,43,702  acrea  are  irrigated  by 
inundation  canals,   168  square  miles  by  wells, 
and  406  aquare  miles  by  inundation  from  the 
river.    There  is  no   rain  cultivation.     The  po- 
pulation  is  estimated   at   864,502  aoula,  of 
whom  10,000  reside  in  forts  and  villagea  in 
the     desert,     the     numbeia     to     the   square 
miles    in     the     fertile  portion    being     147. 
Bhawulpur  state  is  inhabited  by  the  Daood- 
putra  race,  the  Jut,  and  hindus.     The  Daood- 
putra   claim  to   be  of  Arabian   extraction  and 
the  reigning  family  it   is    said,   trace   their 
descent   to    Harun-al-Rashid    the    caliph    of 
Bagdad.    When  in  Sind  they  formed  two  sec- 
tions,  the  Kalora  and  Daoodputra.  The  Kalora 
expelled  the  Daoodputra,  ^  who  settled  in  Bha- 
wulpur, Bhawul  Khan  waa  the  most  prosperous 
ruler.    The  Bhawulpur  nawabs  have  been  gross- 
ly licentious,  and  a  vein  of  insanity  haa  run 
through  all  their  family.  The  country  became  in- 
dependent duriufc  the  dismemberment  oftheDou- 
rani  empire  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  shah 
Soojah  from  Cabul.  The  first  British  treaty  with 
Bhawulpore  wasin  1833.    The  intercourse  wiih 
the  State  has  been  chiefly  about  the  navigation 
of   the  Indus.     The  British  bound  themselves 
not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration. 
In  1836,  they  pushed  on  a  little  further.   They 
stipulated  that  the  Nawab  should  act  in  subor- 
diuate   co*operation   with  the  British  Govern^ 
ment   and  acknowledge  its  supremacy.    They 
prohibited  him  performing  any   alliancea  with- 
out their  consent,  and  enjoined  upon  him  to  sub- 
mit ail  disputes  to  their  arbitration.   He  bound 
himself,  moreover*  to   furnish  troops  at  the  re- 
quiaition  of  the  British  GovemmeDt,   according 
to  his  means.     M^ith  all  this  the  State  retained 
its  independence,  and  does   so  still.     TheNa-* 
wab  was  true  to  his  engagements,  and  afforded 
them  valuable  aid  in  1847-48  in  the  operations 
against  Mooltan.     From  1850  the  seeds  of  in- 
ternal discord  began  to  be  sown*    The  Kawab 
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Bbawul  Khau,  with  the  audacious  folly  oom- 
mon  to  eastern  princes  deterniined  to  make  his 
third  son,  Sadik  Yar,  Mahomed  Sadik 
Khan,  bis  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eldest 
son.  The  British  Government  disapproved  of 
this  whim  of  the  Nabob's,  but  allowed  him  to 
carry  it  out.  In  a  very  short  time  the  elder 
son  Futteh  Khan  with  the  aid  of  the  Daoodpu- 
tras  succeeded  in  deposing  the  younger  and 
seatinsT  himself  upon  the  ancestral  musnud. 
The  British  Government  recognised  him,  and 
he  on  his  part  accepted  the  engagements  enter- 
ed into  by  his  father.  The  ex-Nawab  found 
an  asylum  in  Lahore  and  received  a  lifrant  of 
sixteen  hundred  rupees  per  month  for  his  reti- 
nue, jewels,  and  private  expenses.  Not  a  year 
passed  before  his  restless  spirit  led  him  again 
into  trouble.  He  would  not  relinquish  the 
idea  of  ruling  Bahawulpore.  This  dangerous 
desitfn  induced  the  Government  to  place  him 
under  strict  surveillance  and  to  reduce  his  al- 
lowance by  one-half.  The  other  half  was  allow- 
ed to  accumulate  for  him  till  it  should  seem 
proper  to  make  it  over  to  him  or  his  heirs. 
This  turbulent,  ambitious  prince  died  in  the 
Fort  of  Lahore.  Nabob  Fattah  Khan  died  8rd 
October  185  3,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Rahim  Yar  Khan,  on  whose  de- 
mise in  1866,  Bhawulpore,  was  assumed  by 
the  British  during  the  minority  of  its  chief. 
Bhawulpore  town  is  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Gharra.  Multan,  Bahawulpur,  and 
Lahore,  have  loni;  been  celebrated  for  silks  ; 
Bahawulpur,  especiallytfor  its  figured  and  fffncy 
silks,  and  Lahore  for  striped  and  plain  silk 
pieces.  Patttala,  Gurdaspur,  Shapur,  Pesha- 
wiir,  Ludhiana  and  Amritsar,  also  manufacture 
silks. — Aitehison.    Powell.    Newspapers. 

BHA-WOON,  BuRM.  A  tree  of  Monlmein, 
converted  into  planks  for  building. — Cod.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

BHED  MANGI,  Hind.  Cyamopsis  psor- 
aloidps. 

BH£EL.     See  Bhil. 

BUEEL,  in  L.  73*  14*  E.  and  L.  22*^ 
19*  N. 

BHEELALAH.  A  tribe  of  Central  India 
claim  a  descent,  by  their  father,  from  the  Raj- 
puts, their  mother  being  of  the  Bheel  tribe.-— 
Maleolrn^n  Central  India,  Vol.  /.  p.  550. 

BHBELAZZA,  in  L.  73*>  41'  E.  and  L.  26<» 
5'  N. 

BHEEB.  Three  towns  in  India,  one  in  L.  75® 
49*  E.  and  L.  19®  2*  N.,  a  second  in  L.  75° 
0'  E.  and  L.  26®  24'  N.,  a  third  in  L.  73®  20' 
K.  and  L.  84«  19'  N. 

BKEEM.  A  prince  of  Mewar  who  was  cele- 
brated for  activity,  and  could,  while  his  steed 
was  urged  to  its  speed,  disengage  and  suspend 
himself  by  the  arms  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  ; 
to  one  of  these  ex pcrimpnts,  however,  he  owed 


BHI. 

his  death  as  he  dislocated  his  spine  in  a  feat  of 
Btren^h.—Tod'9  Bajasthan,  Vol.  /.  p.  392. 

BHEEMAH.  A  river  of  the Mahratta  country    | 
which  joins  the  Kistna  to  the  east  of  Zorapoor. 
It  is  often  confined  to  a  narrow  bed,   as    at    i 
Korygaon  where  it  is  crossed  in  the  rains  by 
a  flying  bridge. 

BHEEM  A-TERAL  The  valley  of  the  Bfaee-  .^ 
roah  river,  famed  for  its  breed  of'  hardy  poneya 
or  small  horses.  The  breed  is  known  in  North- 
em  India,  as  theBeemrathali.  Mawa,  the  horae 
which  bore  Holoar  in  many  a  desperate  strife, 
was  of  this  breed.  The  head  is  a  model,  exhi- 
biting the  highest  quality  of  blood  :  ears  small 
and  pointed,  eyes  full  and  protruding,  and  n 
mouth  that  could  drink  out  of  a  tea*cup.  This 
is  the  type  of  the  Bheemah  t'herra  breed. 
One  of  them,  ^'  Cupid"  long  in  our  possession, 
was  a  perfect  model. 

BHEKEL,  Hind.  Prinsepia  utilis. 

BHEKKAR,  Hind.  Adhatoda  vasica. 

BHEKLING,  also  Bhekul,  Hindi  of  Kana- 
war,  Prinsepia  utilis. 

BHEEL  A,    Hind.  Semecarpus  anacardiuin, 
Markine;  nut. 

BHEL,  Hind.   Andromeda  ovalifolia. 

BHELA,  Sans.  Duk.  Hind.  SemecAt- 
pus  anacardium. 

BHENDEE,  Tam.  also  BENDAT  KAT, 
Tam.  Pods  of  Abelmoschus  eseulentus.  The 
capsules,  when  green,  are  boiled  whole  and 
eateu  or  sliced  and  put  into  soup  or  curries ; 
the  inside  is  filled  with  albumen,  but,  when 
dressed,  not  unpleasant.  The  seed  is  some- 
times Uid  upon  toast  with  butter,  pepper  and 
salt.  Another  species,  A.  moscbatus,  has  a 
smaller  capsule  ;  the  seeds  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers  have  a  strong  scent  of  musk ;  the 
Arabs  flavour  their  cofi'ee  with  them. 

BHEN6,    Hind.    Nelumbium  apeciosum* 

BHENLA?  BHEULA,  Mae.  Pierocar- 
pus  marsupium. 

BH£B,  Hind.  Mahr.  also,  BHOR,  Mas. 
Zizyphus  jujuba. 

BHERANDA,  Beno.  Castor  oil  plant. 
Ricinus  communis. 

BHERBAND,   Hind«  Argemone  mexieana. 

BHERl,  Tkl.  also  B^ri,  Leouotis  nepe- 
t»folia.— ^.  jBr. 

BHERLI,   Mahr.   Caryota  urens. 

BHERRA,  Hind.  Also  bharra,  wheat  and 
grain  sown  together. 

BHESNA.    A  river  in  Poniea. 

BHET,  Hind.  Also  bhent,  land  alongside 
a  river,  subject  to  periodical  inundation. 

BHEWNDI.  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bombay,  in  which  reside  many  ehristianised 
Koli.     See  Kols. 

BHI,  Hind.  BIHI,  Hind.  Cydonia  vul- 
garis, quince. 
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•  BUIDAIRA.  The  root  of  a  small  busk  found 
ia  Ajmeer,  and  brought  from  Delhi,  has  little 
taste :  used  in  medicine ;  women  take  it  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  believing  it  can  cause  the  womb 
to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis  when  tardy  in  so 
doing.— &«».  MedL  Top.  p.  129. 

BHIUAR,  HiMD.  The  name  of  a  tribe 
which,  according  to  looal  tradition  appears  to 
kave  been  one  of  the  aboriginal  raoea  of  Hohil- 
cund  and  the  Upper  Doab.  They  wpre  expel- 
led from  Nerowlee  Buhjoee  and  the  neighbour- 
ing diskricta  by  the  Bir-Gujar  liajputs.  In 
the  Doab  they  are  commonly  called  Beimhar 
and  in  Kohilcund  Bihar.— j^Om)^,  p.  68.  WiU 
fon't  Glossary. 

BUIKH,  HxMD.  Alms :  begging.  Bhikhshu 
orBhikkari,  a  beggar.  Throe  religious  garments, 
a  bestgiog  pot,  razor,  sewing  needle,  waistband 
and  bathing  cloth,  are  peculiar  to  the  Bhikshu, 
or  bindu  mendicant  ascetic. 

BUIKSHUNI.  A  woman  who  follows  the 
life  of  a  buddbiat  devotee.  See  Buddha,  bakya 
Hani. 

BliiL.  One  of  the  races,  thst  early  oc- 
cupied India.  According  to  Malcolm,  in  a 
ttoserit  vocabulary  at  least  seven  hundred 
years  old,  the  term  Bheei  occurs  to  denote  a 
particular  race  of  barbarians  subsisting  chiefly 
on  plunder,  and  found  more  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  woody  tract  of  the  Nerbudda. 
Bat  there  is  still  earlier  mention  of  them  in  the 
Mababarat,  in  which  the  Bheels  are  not  only 
minutely  deacribed,  but  a  long  fabulous  account 
given  of  their  origin.  The  Gaba  race  now  almost 
extinct,  was  famed,  even  in  the  days  of  Krishna, 
ai  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Saurashtra.  It  was 
a  forester  Bhil  who  mortally  wounded  Krishna 
liaving  mistaken  him  for  a  deer.  When  the 
Bhil  was  expressing  his  contrition  for  the  unin- 
tentional act,  he  was  forgiven,  with  the  remark, 
that  it  was  only  retributive  jusiice,  as,  *'  in  a  for- 
mer birth,"  as  the  godlike  Rams,  Krishna  had 
aiain  him.  Thus  Rama  appears  as  the  subjuga- 
tor snd  qvilizer  of  these  indigenous  tribes,  of 
whom  the  Gaba  are  described  as  plundering 
Knahna's  family  after  his  decease.  The  Bhil  are 
one  of  the  many  tribes  who  entered  India  prior 
to  the  Aryan  hindu  and  the  raj  pot,  and  been 
forced  by  the  later  emigrants  into  the  forest 
traets.  There  are  many  such  tribes  in  Cen- 
tral India,  the  Bheei,  Kol,  Gond,  Meena, 
^era,  Chooar,  Serya,  iiaija,  Ahir,  and  Goojur, 
"May  of  them  dwelling  in  the  forest  tracts  of 
the  Son,  Nerbudda  and  Maliaunddy,  the 
mountains  of  Sargooja,  and  the  lesser  Nagpore, 
Bunjr  of  whom  are  still  but  little  removed  from 
sivage  life,  and  whose  dialects  are  as  various 
tt  their  manners.  These  are  content  to  be 
^ed  the  '  sons  of  the  earth,'  or  '  children  of 
the  forest,'  while  their  conquerors,  the  Raj- 
poots, arrogate  celestial  descent.     The  census 


shows  that  the  Indian  aborigines  amongst  whom 
are  the  Bhil,  still  number  twelve  millions  or 
one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  India. 

Ceusus.  Number. 

Sikhs.  1868  ),12M19 

MahomsdwM. 

Punjab                         1868  9,335,652 

N.  W.  Provinces           1865  4,106,206 

Central  Provinces        1866  287,»62 

Benur                            1867  164,951 

Madras                         1867  1,502,134 

British  Burmaii           1867  38,601 

Mysore                   Estimate  172,266 

Coorg                            „  3,318 
Sindh          Old    Euumera- 

tinn  1,854,781 
Boipbay  in  12  out  of  21  dis- 
tricts 779,264 
„    Island                 1864  J  46,880 
Calcutta                        1866  118,069 
Dacca  Division  2,498,174 
The    rest    of    Bengal 
and    Bombay,    and 
Oudh                 Estimate  6,600,000  24,936,237 

Non-Aryans. 

Madras  (not  speaking  Ta- 
mil, Telugu,   Cauarese 
nor       Malayalum — Dr. 
Caldwell)  6,60,000 

Central  I'rovinces  1,996,663 

South  Bengal  4,000,000 

North-East  Bengal        (say)  1,000,000 
Karen  402,117 

Khyen  andTabang  51,662 

Rest  of  IndU  (say)  4,000,000  12,099,842 

Excluding  the  feudatory  states,  the  following 
may  be  roughly  accepted  as  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  creeds  and  races  in  India  : — 

Asiatic  ChriatiaDS...  ...  1,100,000 

Buddhists              ...  ...  8,000,000 

Aborigines             ...  ...  12,000,000 

Mahomedans        ...  ...  26,000,000 

Hindoos                ...  ...  110,000,000 

It  is  to  the  uou* Aryan  Bhils  and  similar 
races  to  whom  sooh  terms  as  aborigines  and  au- 
tochthones are  applied,  Elphinstoue  describing 
these  tribes  says  of  them  in  his  day,  the 
hills  and  forests  of  Central  India  are  inhabited 
by  people  many  of  whom  differ  widely 
from  those  who  occupy  the  plains.  They 
are  small  and  black,  slender  but  sctive 
with  peculiar  features  and  a  quick  and  rest- 
less eye.  They  wear  few  clothes,  are  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  make  open  profession 
of  plunder  and,  unless  the  government  is 
strong  are  always  at  war  with  all  their  neigh- 
bours. When  invaded,  they  conduct  their 
operations  with  secrecy  and  celerity  and  shower 
their  arrows  from  rocks  and  thickets  whence 
they  can  eecape  before  they  can  be  attacked  and 
often  before  they  can  be  seen.  They  live  in 
scattered  and  sometimes  moveable  hamlets,  are 
divided  into  small  communities  and  allow  great 
power  to  their  chiefs.  They  subsist  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  imperfect  cultivation  and 
on  what  they  obtain  by  exchanges  or  plunder 
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from  the  plains.  Thej  oooaaionally  kill  game, 
but  do  not  depend  on  that  for  support.  In 
many  parts,  the  berries  of  the  Mah«ra  tree 
form  an  important  article  of  their  food.  Be- 
sides one  or  two  of  the  hinda  gods  they  have 
many  of  their  own,  who  dispense  particular  bles- 
sings or  calamities.  The  one  who  presides 
over  the  small  pox  is,  in  moat  places,  looked  on 
wiih  particular  awe.  The  early  history  of  all 
these  tribes  is  uncertain.  In  the  Dekhan, 
they  were  in  their  present  state  at  the  time  of 
the  hindu  invasion  and  probably  some  of  them 
were  those  allies  of  Rama  whom  traditton  and 
fiction  have  turned  into  a  nation  of  monkeys. 
That  whole  country  was  then  a  forest :  and  the 
present  tribes  arts  in  those  portions  of  it  which 
have  not  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  great  tract  of  forest  called  Oondwana 
lying  between  the  rich  countries  of  Berar  and 
Outtack,  and  occasionally  broken  in  upon  by 
patches  of  cultivation,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
original  states  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  progress 
of  its  improvement.  In  Hindustan  they  may 
be  the  unsubdued  part  of  the  nation  from  whom 
the  servile  class  was  formed,  or  if  it  be  true  that 
even  there  their  language  is  mixed  with  Tamil, 
they  may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  some 
aboriginal  people  anterior  even  to  those  con- 
quered by  the  hind  us.  There  are  other  tribes 
of  mountaineers  in  the  north-eastern  hills,  and 
the  lower  branches  of  the  Himalaya,  but  they 
all  differ  widely  from  those  above  described,  and 
partake  more  of  the  features  and  appearance  of 
the  nations  between  them  and  China.  No 
separate  mention  is  made  of  the  mountain 
tribes  by  the  Greeks,  but  Pliny  more  than  once 
speHks  of  such  communities. 

They  sacrifice  fowls,  pour  libations  before 
eating,  are  guided  by  inspired  magicians,  and 
not  by  priests,  bury  their  dead  and  have  some 
ceremonies  on  the  birth  of  children,  mar- 
riages avid  funerals*  In  common  they  are  all 
much  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors,  and 
most  of  them  kill  and  eat  oxen.  Their  great 
abode  is  the  Vintiya  mountains  which  run 
east  and  west  from  the  Ganges  to  Guzerat, 
and  the  broad  tract  of  forest  which  extends 
north  and  south,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
AlUhabad  to  the  latitude  of  Masulipatam  and 
with  interruptions,  almost  to  Cape  Oomorin. 
In  9ome  places  t  he  forest  has  been  encroached 
on  by  cultivation  and  the  inhabitants  have 
remained  in  '  the  plains  as  village  watchmen, 
hunters  and  other  trades  suited  to  their  habits. 
In  a  few  places  their  devastations  have  restored 
the  clear  country  to  the  forest  and  the  remains 
of  villages  are  seen  among  the  haunts  of  wild 
beasts.  The  points  of  resemblanoe  above 
mentioned  lead  to  the  opinion  that  all  these 
rude  tribes  form  one  section  of  the  human 
family  ;    but,  they  differ  in  other   particulars 
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and  eaek  has  a  separate  name,  so  that  it  is  only 
by  comparing  their  languages,  where  they  re« 
tain  a  distinct  language,  that  we  can  hope  to 
see  the  question  of  their  identity  settled.  The 
race  at  Bagalpur,  are  called  Paharia  or  mooB* 
taineers  under  the  name  of  Kol,  occopy  a  great 
tract  of  wild  country  in  the  W.  of  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  and  extend  into  the  Vindya  mountains 
near  Mirzapoor.  In  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
Vindya  range  and  in  the  centre  and  south  of 
the  great  forest  are  Gk>nd  :  further  west,  in  the 
Vindya  range  they  are  the  Bfail  ;  and  in  all 
the  western  hills  Koli. 

The  Bhil  clans,  are  now  in  a  state  of  great 
moral  transition;  but  those  of  Khandesh  nearly 
to  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century  continued  lo 
sally  from  their  fastnesses  and  committed  great 
ravages  upon  the  villages  of  the  plains.  When 
measures  were  taken  by  the  Bonn  bay  Govern* 
roent  in  1818  to  redaim  the  Bbils  of  Khss" 
deish.  Sir  John  Malcolm  considered  that  success 
would  only  be  partial  unless  corresponding 
measures  were  adopted  for  reclaiming  the 
Bhils  of  Burwanee,  and  this  was  given  effect  to. 
The  Bhils  says  Latham  occupy  the  petty  states 
of  Dumiuka,  Rompur  and  Gogo — between  the 
Mahi  and  the  Nerbudda  and  Nerbudda  and 
Tapti,  and  Bajpipla  N.  £.  of  8urat,  and  at  a 
rule,  Kandesh  is  Bhil. 

Fire-arms  says  Tod  {TravelSf  p.  34)  are 
only  used  by  the  chiefs  and  headmen;  the 
national  weapon  being  the  kuntpta,  or  bamboo 
bow,  having  the  bowatring  (ekulla)  from  a 
thin  slip  of  its  elastic  bark.  Each  quiver  con- 
tains aixty  barbed  arrows,  a  yard  long.  Al- 
though they  claim  descent  from  every  race  of 
Rajpoot,  and  prefix  the  tribe,  as  Ohohan  Bhil, 
Gelilote  Bhil,  Pramar  Bhil,  &c.,  &c.,  their  ori- 
gin is  best  evinced  in  the  goda  they  worship 
and  their  prejudices  as  to  food.  They  will  eat 
of  nothing  white  in  colour,  as  a  white  sheep  or 
goat ;  and  their  grand  abjuration  is,  by  the 
white  ram  I"  These  prejudices,  however,  be- 
long only  to  those  who  affect  to  call  them* 
selves  Oojla,  or  pure  Bhils.  Their  ancient 
position  is  well  illustrated  hy  the  circumstance 
of  their  cUiming  the  right  to  instal  Rajput 
princes.  When  Bapna  fled  were  two  Bhils  the 
eompanions  of  his  flight,  one  of  Oondree,  in 
the  valley  of  the  present  capital ;  the  other  of 
Solanki  descent,  from  Oguna  Panora,  in  the 
western  wilds.  Their  names,  Baleo  and  Dews, 
have  been  handed  down  with  that  of  Bappa, 
and  the  former  had  the  honour  of  drawing  the 
teeka  of  sovereignty  with  hie  own  blood  on  the 
forehead  of  the  prince,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
taking  the  crown  from  the  Mori.  The  des* 
oendants  of  Baleo  of  Oguna  and  the  Oondree 
Bhil  still  claim  the  privilege  of  performing  the 
teeka  on  the  inauguration  of  the  descendants 
of  Bappa. 
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I 
Ogmia  Psntra  says  Colonel  Tod,  ii  ike 
•olo  tpot  in  India  which  enjoys  a  state 
of  nstonl  freedom.  Attsched  to  no  state, 
haviig  no  foreign  communications,  living 
under  its  own  patriarchal  head,  its  chief, 
witbthe  title  of  Bans,  whom  one  thousand 
baoilett  scattered  o?er  the  forest-crowned  Tal- 
liei  obey,  can,  if  requisite,  appear  ai  the  head  of 
fife  thousand  bows/'  He  is  a  bhoomia  Bbfl 
of  mixed  blood,  from  the  8ol«nki  rnjpoot,  on 
tk  old  stock  of  pure  (oojhi)  Bhil,  of  Me- 
nr.  Besides  making  the  teeka  of  blood  from 
n  ineisiou  in  the  thumb,  the  Oguna  chief  takes 
tbe  prince  by  the  arm  and  seats  him  on  the 
tkrone  while  the  Oondree  Bhil  holds  the  salver 
of  Bpiees  and  saered  grains  of  rice  used  in  mak- 
isgtfae  teeka.  The  Bhil,  from  ancient  times,  use 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  their  right  hand 
totJK  string  of  their  bow  holding:  the  arrow  be. 
tween  tbe  two  6ngers.  A  thorough  study,  says 
CoLTod,  of  the  nnciTilized  tribes  of  India,  the 
Bbil,  Koli,  Gond,  Meena,  Mair,  would  disclose 
important  liaks  in  the  physical  history  of  man. 
There  is  not  a  greater  difference  between  the 
squst,  flat-nosed,  Tartarian-visaged  Esquimaux, 
nd  the  ancient  noble  Mohican  satage,  than 
between  the  Bhil  of  Mewar  and  the  Kol  of 
Birgoojur  ;  nor  are  the  habits  of  the  dweller  on 
the  veree  of  the  Polar  sea  more  distinct  from 
those  of  the  migratory  races  of  the  Missouri,  than 
ire  those  of  the  forest  indigenes  of  India  from 
the  more  locomotive  rajpoot.  Their  very  names 
imply  this  principle  :  Vanapntra,  *  child  of  tbe 
forest ;'  Mairote,  •  born  of  the  mountain,'— 
Oottd,  apparently  a  compound  of  Gopa  and 
Imira, «  Lord  of  the  cave  :*  PaMndra,  *  Lord 
of  the  pass*'  In  like  manner,  Kol,  signifyinj; 
'mountaineer,'  from  Ko,  '  a  mountain,'  which, 
thoDgb  less  commonly  used  than  the  Sanscrit 
vord  6ir,  is  beyond  a  doubt  a  primitive  root 
vitb  the  Indo*6cythtc  nation.  With  the  great 
Bhil  family,  he  somewhat  fancifully  conti- 
Btiei.  i  would  not  hesitate  to  class  tbe 
B^,  inhabiting  the  mountains  that  separate 
^iva  and  Harouti,  and  all  those  complicated 
'■BRSs  which  running  from  the  verge  of  the 
tible.)ind  of  Malwa,  through  Ghanderi  and 
Hsrwur,  terminate,  some  branches  in  Gohud, 
vhile others  merge  into  the  masses  of  Bundel- 
eotid,  anciently  peopled  by  the  tribe  of  Sarja, 
Mw  extinct,  but  in  all  probability  the  Sairea 
of  Central  India.  Amongst  the  thirty-six  royal 
^^  of  Rajpoots,  one  is  called  the  Sari-aspa, 
OMiincted  Saria,  of  whom  we  have  inscriptions 
of  a  my  remote  date,  indicative  of  their  oonse- 
^ee  amongst  the  aaeient  races  of  India, 
"hetber  thia  degraded  Saria  tribe  may  be 
leaded  illegitimately  from  these,  it  is  useless 
1^  cnquive.  The  Aspa  or  Aawa  race  is  decided- 
ly of  Indo-Seythio  origin,  the  first  (aapa)  being 
tbeP«nbn,tfae  latter  (aswa)  the  Sanscrit  term, 
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for  *  horse/  and  were  the  Sairea  illegitimately  de« 
scended  from  them,  it  might  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  horse  into  their  eeremonies.  I 
have,  he  adds,  elsewhere  remarked  the  habit, 
amongst  the  old  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  of  assum- 
ing the  names  of  quadrupeds.  Thus,  besides  the 
Aspa  or  '  horse/  we  have  the  Noomri  or  *  foxes,' 
a  great  branch  of  the  Oetm  or  Jit  of  Transoxi- 
ana,  and  the  YHraha,  or  *  hot;,'  of  Mooltaa 
and  the  Upper  Indus.  But  the  habit  of  dis- 
tinguishing families  by  epithets  derived  from 
objects  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation,  haa 
prevailed  in  every  land,  and  many  a  name, 
which  receives  our  homage  from  bknding  pho- 
netic digniiy  with  biitorical  recollections,  traces 
its  ori}^iikto  some  humble  and  often  ludicrous 
incident ;  as  that  watch-word  of  chivalry,  Plan- 
tafc(*net,  derived  from  the  lowly  broom.  Besides 
the  horse,  fox,  and  ho^  tribes  of  the  Indus  and 
Oxus,  we  have  the  hare,  Seesodia,  properly 
Sussoiiia,  the  Cuchwaha,  wiih  many  oiherA.— 
Wheeler* 8  Hut,  of  India,  p.  85.  Elphiri^ 
stone* s  HUlory  of  India,  p.  366-367. 
MalcolnCs  Central  India,  Vol.  L  p,  618. 
Coleman.  Ellud.  JFil8<nCt  Olonary.  Tod* 8 
TnmU^pp.  S4-S9.  Tod*8  Eajesthan,  Vol.  JLp. 
217.  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sunnuds,  Vol, 
IV.  p.  4  b i'  Latham.  Wheeler* s  History  of  In- 
dia, p,  85.  Friend  of  India.  See  Cbouhone. 
India,  pp.  313-326-327.  Korambar.  Kol.  p. 
536-7.    Krishna  ;  Kalmuck. 

BHILADAR,    Hind,   Semecarpus   anacar- 
dium. 

BHILAWA. 


Belader... 
BhilawuD... 


...Abab.  I  BhaUtaka Sah^. 

...Hind.     Bbela...  ...Due. 


The  nut  of  tbe  Semecarpus  anacardinm, 
common  throughout  India  :  the  acrid  viscid 
oil  which  the  nut  contains,  is  used  as  an  eschar- 
otic  and  counter-irritant  :  it  leaves  a  mark  for 
life  :  it  creates  great  pain  and  often  very  in- 
tractable sores,  but  natives,  unacquainted  with 
the  blisters  of  Europe,  have  a  greater  dread  of 
them  than  of  the  Bhilawa.  It  is  given  in  medi- 
cine in  small  doses,  and  is  considered  a  stimu- 
lant and  narcotic  ;  is  much  used  in  tbe  mesar 
lih  of  elephants  ;  given  in  Urge  doses,  it  ren- 
ders these  animals  furious,  is  considered  good 
in  venereal  diseases,  espeoially  of  women.  The 
farina  of  the  anthers  of  the  flowers,  is  very  nar- 
cotic and  irritating  ;  people  of  a  peculiar  habit 
accidentally  sleeping  under  the  tree  when  in 
blossom,  or  even  going  near  the  flowers,  are 
stupified  and  have  their  faces  and  limba  swol- 
len :  and  the  use  of  the  Bhilawa  as  a  counter* 
irritant  very  frequently  causes  the  whole  body 
and  face  to  swell  with  erythematous  inflamma- 
tion and  much  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
mature  corolla  and  the  receptacle  are  fleshy  and 
sweetish  sonr,   and  are  eaten  roasted  or  boiled 
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as  a  vegetable,  and  are  deemed,  aloog  with 
coooaaut  and  chironji,  aphrodisiac.  The  Bhila- 
wa  nut  is  worn  on  the  arm,  as  a  charm,  ia 
guinea  worm. — Gen,  Med.  Top, p.  127. 

BHILAWA-KA-TEL,  Hind.  Marking 
nut  oil 

BHILLUNQ.  A  river  tributary  to  the  Gan- 
ges,  in  Lat.  30^  46'  N.  Long  78o  55'  E.  runs 
S.  W.,  into  the  Bhagarutti,  after  a  length  of 
50  miles.  It  is  between  60  and  70  feet  wide 
in  the  beginning  ofMay,  5  miles  from  its  mouth. 

BHIL3A.  A  town  in  India,  in  L.  77  ^  64' 
E.  and  L.  23  ®  87'  N.  The  brothers  Schlapeut- 
weit  say  it  is  in  L.  23  ®  30*  N.  and  L.  77  o 
45'  E.  It  is  in  Malwa,  190  miles  south  of 
Gwalior  and  at  the  railway  is  1,406  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  famous  for  the  buddhist  topes  at 
Andher,  a  little  village  10^  miles  S.  of  Bbilsa 
and  five  miles  W.  of  Bhojpur.  8ee  Bhojpur  ; 
Buddha  ;  Inscriptions,  p.  380  ;  Karli ;  Lat. 
Sanchi  ;  Topes  ;  Wasso. 

BHILU,  BuRM.  Amongst  the  Burmese 
buddhists,  a  spirit,  a  ghost. 

6HILWAN.    A  district  in   Central  India, 
takine;  its  name  from  the  Bhil  race.    See  India 
p.  327. 

BHILWABA,  same  as  BhUwan. 

BHIMA..  The  second  of  the  five  Pandava 
brothers.  He  was  of  great  bodily  strength  and 
ferocious  courage.  He  closed  the  great  Maha- 
barata  war  by  following  Duryodhana  into  a 
pond  and  killing  him  with  a  mace — Taylor. 
See  Bharata  ;  India,  p.  324,  Inscriptions,  pp. 
376.  391.  Indra,  Mahabarata.  Pandu.  Polyan- 
dry, p.  107. 

BHIAiAL,  Hind.  Grewia,  species,  in  Ka- 
maoDy  &c. 

BHIMA-RATRI.  The  7th  night  of  the  7th 
month  of  the  77  th  year  of  a  man^  age,  lunar 
reckoning,  after  which  a  hindu  is  exempted 
from  all  instituted  observances,  it  being  consi- 
dered the  end  of  his  natural  life.  He  would 
then  be  in  his  75  solar  year.  —  Jfihon. 

BHIMA-GHANDI,  Sana.  From  Bhima,  ter- 
rific, and  chandi,  furious. — Ward, 

BUIMBUR.  A  town  and  district  of  the  Pan- 
jab.     See  Sikh. 

BHIM-SEN'S  GADA  or  Club.  An  an- 
cipnt  stone  pillar  at  Allahabad,  which  has  four 
inscriptions  engraved  on  its  surface. 

BHIN  AUNLAH,  Duk.  Phyllanthus  niruri. 
— Linn. 

BHINDA  TORI,  also  BHINDJ.  Hind. 
Abelmoschus  esculentus. 

BHIND  in  Long-  78®  41'  E.  and  Lat. 
26*^  32'  N. 

BHIRBUTI,  Hind.  A  beautiful  scarlet 
colored  insect  resembling  a  piece  of  scarlet 
velvet*     They   are  collected    during  the  rains. 


They  yield  an  oil,  and  have  a  use  similar  to  thi 
Cantharis,  as  a  blister  and  irritant.— Poim2L 
See  Entomology  Baughan. 

BHIRMI-SUGAN.  Leaves  of  a  small  plsnt 
brought  to  Ajmere  from  Delhi  employed  ii 
making  scents. — 9en.  Med,  Top.  p.  129. 

BHIRMI-VIDAYA.  Leaves  of  a  climber 
from  mount  Aboo,  very  stimolating,  and,  in 
Ajmere,  used  in  the  *'  sect,"  a  disease  simulat- 
ing catalepsy. — Gen.  Med,  Top.  p.li^. 

BHISHMA.  A  surname  given  to  Santanava, 
for  his  dreadful  vow  of  celibacy.  Bhisbma 
was  fourth  in  descent  from  Bharata.  S<ie 
Bharata. 

BHISTEE,  Anglo.  Hind.  Properly  ba- 
hishti  a  water  carrier,  who  conveys  water  in  a 
skin  slung  from  his  shoulders,  resting  over  hii 
loins. 

BHISTU  DHARL  A  sect  of  the  Dadu 
Panthi. 

BHITARI  LAT.  A  buddhist  pillar  at  Ohazi- 
pur,  has  an  inscription  on  it  in  Sanskrit,  not 
pure  nor  easily  intelligible.  This  inscription, 
like  one  of  Allahabad,  ia  intruded  on  a  Budd- 
hist column,  and  is  subsequent  to  it,  as  it  car- 
ries on  the  Gupta  family  from  Samudra  to  the 
boy  Maheudra.  Chandra  Gupta  2nd,  and  Ku- 
mara  Gupta  followed  the  Vishnu  worship,  but 
Skandra  Gupta  attached  himself  to  the  opposite 
doctrines,  now  so  prevalent,  of  the  mysterioui 
and  sanguinary  Tantra.  Skanda  Gupta  wai 
dispossessed  of  his  king'^om,  for  a  time,  by  a 
treacherous  minister.  This  was  the  cuse  whea 
the  Chinese  traveller,  Huian-theang  reached 
Behar,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  he  may 
refer  to  the  event  mentioned  in  the  inscriptioa; 
but  he  calls  the  king  by  a  name  construed  to 
be  Siladitya,  and  no  king  of  this  name  reigned 
in  Behar  ;  nor  nearer  than  in  Gugerat.  The 
Gupta,  probably,  succeeded  the  Buddbiet 
kings  of  Behar.  The  absence  of  the  iusertiou 
of  the  Tantra  in  the  Allahabad  insonptioD, 
and  their  insertion  here,  would  seem  to  iodi* 
cate  the  period  of  the  origin  of  this  vor* 
ship.  The  language  of  inscription  is  not 
pure  Sanskrit,  nor  easily  intelligible.  Tbe 
character  used  is  tbe  same  aa  Allahabad, 
No.  2,  or  Kanouj  Nagari,  with  numer- 
ous mis-spellinKS,  The  date  is  sabseqaeot 
to  Allahabad,  No.  2  ;  and,  Dr.  Mill  says,  not 
earlier  than  Charlemagne  in  Europe,  A 
D.  800,  if  the  GupU  be  those  of  the  Pu- 
rana.  Moreover,  the  mention  of  the  sectarial 
worship  of  the  Bhagavata  and  Tantra  makes 
the  date  comparatively  modern,  Indra,  Va- 
runa,  Yama,  Krishna,  Siva,  Sita,  the  Tantra, 
Devaki,  the  mother  of  Krishna,  Rudra,  tf^ 
mentioned  and  loads  of  forest  timber  ace  col- 
lected for  the  completion  of  sacrifices  for  Indrai 
Varuna,  and  Yama  only  ;  and  not  for  Siva  or 
Vishnu.     These  last,    therefore,  may  have  bad 
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faoBonr^  bttt  not  aaenfioe.  The  \i\n^9  or  prin- 
ces mentioned  are  the  great  king,  Gupta.  His 
son,  do,,  Gbatot  Kacha  :  do.  King  of  kings, 
Cbundni  Gupta,  do.  King  of  kings,  Samudra 
Gupta,  do.  Chandra  Gupta  8nd  :  do.  Gumara 
Qupta,  do.  Skaiida  Gupta,  a  minor,  Mahendra 
Gapta  ?^FoL  f^.  ^.  661.     See  Lat, 

BHOGA,  8.  Food  offered  to  idols.  See 
Pnsftdh. 

BHOGA  PANEE.  A  river  near  Mophlung 
m  Chirapnnji, 

BUOGKA,  HiMB.  Gleome  pentaphylia, 
Mar.    Gasearia  elliptica. 

BUOI MUN6,  Hind.  Fruit  of  Arachis 
iiypogsa :  Ground  nuts. 

BHOI-PHUL,  ALSO  Bhonphor,  Hind.  Phe- 
lipse  eslotropidis. 

BHOIRAVA,  Sans.  The  fear-ezeiting,  from 
BiraTfl,  fear.    See  B  harava. 

BHOIRAVr,  Sans.  The  wife  of  Bhoirava. 

BHOIRAVI  CHAKRA.  Sans.  Bhoirnvee, 
i  name  of  Doorga,  and  chakra  signifies  a  circle 
or  wheel.    See  Bhairava. 

BHOI-WANLU  also  called  Ur-Bhoiwanlu, 
TiLDou.  Mercenary  soldiers  in  Southern 
India,  who  serve  native  sovereigns.  They 
ve  never  fonnd  in  the  ranks  of  the  British 
•my.  There  are  a  few  of  them  in  every 
htz^t  town  in  the  South. 

BHOJPOOR  in  L.  78  <^  49'  B.  and  L. 
88©  57'  N.  is  a  ruined  town  where  remains  of 
bnddhiat  topes  stand  on  the  southern  end  of  a 
low  range  of  hiUs,  6  miles  S.  S.  £  of  Bhilsa 
«Bd  7  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Sanchi. — Cunningham, 
See  Bhilsa ;  Btiddha  ;  Topes. 

BHOJNAM,  Tbl.,  Food. 

BHOJ  RAJ.  A  name  of  several  kings  of 
hdia. 

BHOJ.  The  last  of  the  great  Pramara  race  of 
Wndoa  who  ruled  over  Ujein  and  Dhar.  He 
*M a  great  patron  of  learning.  Bhoja  Pramara 
isavery  celebrated  name  in  the  annals  of 
India,  but  there  appear  to  have  been  many  of 
tbis  name  or  title.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
»«Y  be  traced  to  the  root  *'  bhuj"  to  enjoy,  and 
>fi  that  aenae  it  has  been  used  by  the  brahmans 
from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

BHOJPATRA,  Hind.  The  birch  and  bark 
oftheBetula  bhojpatra,  Betula  tartflrica. 

BHOKUR,  Hind.  Cordia  XtaifoWdi.—Roxh. 

BHOLAN.     SeeBolan. 

B'HOLA  NAT'H  or  the  *  Simple  God/  is 
oae  of  the  epithets  of  Siva,  whose  want  of  re- 
^OD  is  so  great,  that  he  would  give  away 
kit  own  divinity  if  asked. 

BHOLSERI,  PuKH.  Mimusops  elengi. 
•— Zisji. 

BHOM,  Hind.  Literally,  land,  is  an  ances- 
^1  inheritance,  a  patrimony. 

BHOMIA,  H.  From  bhom,  land,  a  landed 
proprietor,  in  Rajpntnnah,  the  allodial  proprie- 


tor  of  Mewar,  offshoots  of  the  earliest  prinees. 
The  term  bapota  implies  the  inheritance  or  pa- 
trimony, its  holder,  if  a  military  vassal,  is  call- 
ed '  Bhomift,'  meaning  one  actually  identified 
with  the  soil  ibhom).  It  is  the  mahomedau  term 
wuttun-dar,  or  meeras-dar,  is  the  Caniatchi 
of  MaUbar,  and  ia  the  Bhomia  of  Rajasthan. 
The  Bhomia  is  vested  with  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  in  its  share  of  the  bhog  or  rent.  But 
when  their  own  land  is  in  the  predicament  calK 
ed  *'  gulthas,'  or  reversions  from  lapses  to 
the  commune,  he  is  '  seised'  in  all  the  rights  of 
the  former  proprietor  ;  or  by  internal  arrange- 
ments, they  can  convey  such  right  by  cession 
of  the  commune.  The  bhom  is  exempt  from 
the  jureeb  or  measuring  rod  ;  it  ia  never  assessed, 
and  his  only  sign  of  allegiance  is  a  quit-rent,  in 
most  cases  triennial,  and  the  tax  of  khur-lakur, 
a  war  imposition,  now  commuted  for  money. 
These  allodial  tenants,  are  the  yeomen  of  Ra* 
jasthan,  and  as  in  the  districts  of  Komubner 
and  Mandelgurh,  constitute  the  landwehr,  or 
local  militia,  the  Rajpoot  vaunts  his  aristocra- 
tic distinction  derived  from  the  land  ;  and  op< 
poses  the  title  of  '  Bhomia  Raj,'  or  government 
of  the  soil,  to  the  *■  Bania  Raj,'  or  commercial 
government,  which  he  affixes  as  an  epithet  of 
contempt  to  Jeipoor  ;  where  *'  wealth  accumu* 
lates  and  men  decay."  'Bhom  rakhwali  or  land, 
[in  return  for]  *  preservation,*  is  one  kind  of 
Bhom,  the  crown  itself  holds  *  bhom  rekwali' 
on  its  own  fiscal  demesnes  consiating  of  small 
portions  in  each  village.  In  S.  1782,  the  tur- 
bulent Bhomia  on  the  western  frontiers  were 
checked  by  the  Rajput  chief  on  their  borders 
and  the  Sindil  the  Deora,  the  Bala,  the  Bora,  the 
Balecba  and  the  Soda  were  then  compelled  to 
servitude.  The  ancient  clans,prior  to  SangaRana, 
had  ceased,  on  the  rising  greatness  of  the  sub* 
sequent  new  division  of  clans,  to  hold  the  high- 
er grades  of  rank  ;  and  had,  in  fact,  merged 
into  the  general  military  landed  proprietors 
of  the  country  under  the  term  *  bhoomia,' 
a  name,  importing  absolute  identity  with  the 
soil:  bhoom  meaning  'land.*  These  Bhoo- 
mia, the  scions  of  the  earliest  princes,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Me- 
war ;  though  only  in  those  of  high  anti- 
quity, where  they  were  defended  from  op- 
pression by  the  rocks  and  wilds  in  which  they 
obtained  a  footing  ;  as  in  Komulmir,  the  wilds 
of  Chuppun,  or  plains  of  Mandelgurh,  long 
under  the  kings,  and  where  their  agricultural 
pursuits  maintained  them.  Their  clannish  ap- 
pellations, Kombawut,  Loonawut,  and  Rana- 
wut,  distinctly  shew  from  what  stem  and  when 
they  branched  oiF  ;  and  as  they  ceased  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  visit  the  court  on 
the  new  and  continually  extending  ramifica- 
tions, they  took  to  the  plough.  But  while  they 
disdained  not  to   derive  a  subsistence   from  la- 
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bonriDg  at  husbandmen,  they  never  abandoned 
their  arms  ;  and  the  Bhoomia,  amid  the  crags  of 
the  alpine  Aravalli  where  he  pastures  his  cattle 
or  cultivaies  his  fields,  preserves  the  erect  mien 
and  proud  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  with  more 
traotubiiity,  and  less  arrogance  and  folly,  than 
his  more  courtly  but  now  widely  separated 
brethren.  They  form  a  considerable  body  in 
many  districts,  armed  with  matchlock,  sword 
and  shield.  In  Maudelgurb,  when  their  own 
interests  and  the  prince's  unite,  four  thousand 
Bhoomia  could  be  collected.  They  held  and 
maintained  without  support  the  important  for- 
tress of  that  district,  for  their  prince  during 
half  a  century  of  turmoil. — Tod't  Raj(uthatt, 
Vol.  L  pp.  169,  498.     See  Eajput. 

BHOOIN-BAB.  A  cultivating  hindu  tribe 
who  say  they  were  originally  brahmans  settled 
in  the  districts  of  Goruckpur,  Azimgarh  and 
Benares,  ihey  style  themselves  Tbakur,  and  ap- 
pend Sandal  Gautam  :  Dikshit :  Upsdhayaya, 
Pande,  Misr,  Ton  war,  Tewari — Wilsotu 

BHOOIN  KOOMRA,  Bbns.  and  Hind. 
Batatas  paniculata. 

BHOOMI-NIM,  Beno*  Bonnaya  serrata ; 
Serrated  hedge  hyssop. 

BHONGSHO— ?    An  ordinary  brahman. 

BHONSLA  RAJAS  OF  NAGPUR  com- 
menced in  1734,  when  Baghoji  Bhonsla  was 
nominated  Sena  Sahib  Suba  or  General  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy.  Appa  Sahib  was  the 
ruler  of  the  Mahratta  state  of  Nagpore,  who 
surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  1818.  He 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Peshwa,  by  strangling 
Parsaji,  an  idiot.  His  real  name  was  not 
Appah  Saliib,  but  Mudaji.  He  afterwards  on 
the  12th  May  18 1 8,  fled  from  the  place  allotted 
to  him,  to  the  Sikh  territories,  but  he  ultimate- 
ly died,  in  184(',  almost  forgotten,  at  Judhpur. 
The  family  became  extinct  during  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Dalhousie,  on  the  demise  of 
Goozur,  grandson  of  Ra^hoji,  who,  in  1818, 
had  been  seated  on  the  throne  when  Mudaji, 
(Appa  Sahib)  was  deposed. 

BHOO,  Beno.  Contraction  of  Bhoom,  the 
earth,  hence, 

Bhoo-ada,  Beno*  Scarlet  garland  flowers, 
Hedvchium  anicustifolium. 

Bhooiit-Champa,  Beng.  Bound  rooted  Ga- 
langa,  Ksempferia  rotunda. 

Bhooiu-Dalim,   Beng.  Careya  herbacea. 

Bhooin-Doomoor,  Beng.  Ficus  repens. 

Bhooin-Jam,  Beng.  Premna  herbacea. 

Bhooin-Kamri,  Beng.  Ipomosa  Gangetica. 

Bbooiu-Roomra,  Beno.  and  Hind.  Batatas 
paniculata,  also  Bens;.  Trichosanthea  cordata. 

Bbooin-Okra,  Beng.  Creeping  vervaioi 
Zapaiiia  nodiflora. 

Bhooin-Pat,  Beng.  Creeping  Dentella, 
Deotella  repens. 


Bhai-Sing,  Gue.  Anudiis  hypogss,  groand 
nut. 

BHOOJH  OE  BHUJ,  in  L.  23*  17'  L.  6^ 
40'  £.  capital  of  the  pionnoe  of  Cutch.  The 
Dak  bangalow  is  281  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  hill  fort  is  678  feet  by  trigonometrio 
measurement.  Bhuj  is  the  chief  town  of 
Cutch,  and  is  built  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  oft 
fortified  hill  on  which  there  is  a  snake  temple. 
It  has  manufactures  in  gold  and  silver.  It 
was  taken  by  Sir  W.  Keir's  Army  on  the 
23rd  March  1819.  A  lai^e  number  of  artidei 
in  gold  and  silver  are  annually  made  at  Bbooji 
principally  for  Europeans.  Goolabdana  or  rose- 
water  sprinklers,  are,  however,  manufactured 
for  native  use.  The  silver  and  gold  used  is  very 
nearly  pure.  The  charge  is  at  the  rate  of  I 
annas  per  tola  weight.  A  stone  procured  from 
the  Hubba  hills  is  polished  at  Bhooj  and  is  also 
used  as  a  substitute  for  marble  in  the  deeora* 
tion  of  temples.  See  Cutch.  Hindu,  Ejittyvar. 

BHOO-KAILASU,  Einb.  From  bhoo  the 
earth,  and  Kailasu,  the  name  of  a  mouDtaio. 

BHOOK.HA  ICATA.  In  a  temple  at  Oo^ey- 
pore  is  a  picture  so  oalled,  personifying  famina 
Her  necklace,  like  that  of  her  lord  Sirs  or 
Maha-deo,  is  of  skulls.  Two  persons  ars  is* 
presented  lying  near  who  have  died  of  famiiN^ 
and  a  beast  of  prey  is  approaohing  to  devoai 
them. 

BHOO-LOKA,  Sans,  from  bhoo,  earth, 
and  loka,  a  world.     The  earth. 

BHOORJAPATTEA,  Beng.  Indian  Birob, 
Betula  bhojpatra. 

BHORA,  Beng.  Mangrove.  Bkiaophon 
mangli.     R.  mucronata« 

BHORA.   A  river  in  Baitool. 

B  HO  a  ALEE,  a  rivor  of  Gowhatty. 

BHOR  GHAT,  in  Lat.  18  <^  44'N.  78® 
22' E.  in  the  Dekhan,  the  principal  pass  on 
the  route  from  Bombay  to  Puna.  It  has  beea 
forme«l  into  part  of  the  Great  Peninsular  Rail- 
way. The  top  of  the  gliat  is  1,798  feet  above 
the   sea.     See    Railway. 

BHOOSA,  Hind.  'Bran  either  of  wheat  or 
rice :  it  is  often  mixed  with  chopped  strav 
and  given  as  food  for  cattle. 

BHOOT,  Beno,  also  bhoota.  Hind.  Zes 
mays. 

BHOOT  AN.  In  Kurdiatan,  through  irbidi 
the  river  Cheba  flows. 

BrIt>TAN   on  the  N  E.  of  British  lodis, 
is  situated  between  Lat.  26  ^   30'  and  28  ^  H. 
and  88  ®  45'  to  92  ^  25'  E.  and  oecopifs  froa 
the   aouthem   declivities   of  the   great  central 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya  mountaina  to  (he  level 
ground  in  front  of  that  portion  of  their  inferior  j 
chain    which  oonstiiutes  the    natural   northeraj 
boundary  of  the  Assam  valley  easi wards  froa 
Sikkim   to     where  the    Bmhmaputra    passes; 
through  the  mountains.    Bhootan   is  One  of 
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tkhag  Bairar  states  lying  upon  tU  Mmthehi 
ilopM  of  the  Himalayas  ;  aod  consists  of  a 
Biimber  of  rough  tnmsv^se  dudns  of  hills  at 
ntl^i  snglaa  to  the  parent  range  whidi  forms 
the  bsekbone  of  Asia.  Between  the  ridges  are 
pfveiiiikms  ▼aUeye,  at  the  bottom  of  each  of 
wlnoh  ran  a  mountain  stream.  After  passing 
tkiottgh  some  of  tite  most  romantio  scenery  of 
the  worid,  with  esscades  that  outshine  the  best 
of  Boiope^  at  every  few  miles  of  their  couse, 
theie  BtresoBS  find  their  way  to  the  ghaut. 
The  bfsneh  river  lalls  17»000  feet  in  little  more 
than  fifty  rafles.  The  £iver  Paohoo  rises  on 
the  upper  elopes  of  the  gigantie  Chinnolari, 
vhidi  tops  the  doiids  at  a  height  of  28,000 
feet,  sad,  befoie  its  stream  is  lOO  miles  in 
length,  hss  desoended  to  an  ordinary  altitude 
of  SJOO  feet,  it  most  be  denominated  a 
oontiy  of  monntainsy  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
ehaneterof  the  surface  of  the  district.  Its 
ooithern  boundary  is  at  an  average  elevation 
of  35,000  feet  while  its  louthem  boundary, 
iboat  76  miles  nearer  the  equator  enjoys  sn 
iltitade  of  about  5,000  feet,  so  that  there  is  an 
tfenge  fall  per  mile  of  upwards  of  260  feet. 
Itii  220  miles  long  with  an  average  breadth  of 
ahottt  90  milea  and  is  mostly  rugged  with 
My  mountains.  The  people  styled  Bhooteah 
a«a  colonial  branch  of  the  Thibetans,  who 
hive  acquired  independence.  The  real  capital 
is  TamtmUn^  which  is  the  offiinal  residenoe  of 
hoththe  Deb  and  Dhurm  Baja.  The  Dharm 
Bsj  leridss  at  Poonakho.  But  neither  of  these 
lijis  has  anything  like  general  authority. 
The  kingdom  is  divvded  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tdcti,  each  governed  by  a  '^  8eubeh/'  whose  re* 
adecoes  greatly  resemble  the  cssUes  of  the 
pester  barons  during  the  sctive  existence  of 
the  feudal  system.  These  castles  in  fact  are, 
M  br  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar 
to  Bhootan.  They  are  not  ''  droogs"  like 
)^  St  Nundidroog,  Gingee,  and  other  places 
is  Southem  India,  but  real  baronial  residencea 
vith  ditch,  wall,  and  battlements^  like  those 
ilOl  eiistbg  in  England  and  on  the  banks  of 
Ihe  Khine.  The  chief  of  these  castles,  each  of 
vhieh  is  the  capital  of  a  soubahship,  are  Dalim* 
wis,  Durbee,  Benkar  «Sengloong,  Wandipoor, 
>>d  Teelagong.  The  country  has  a  spiritual 
Wy  the  Dhurm  Bsj  and  a  political  ruler  the 
^ng»  elected  for  three  years,  but  for  the  last 
%  years,  Bhoian  has  been  in  a  state  of  civil 
var,  caused  by  the  strife  of  the  Fenlows  of 
Mem  sad  western  Bhotsn,  and  the  Deb-Bigahs 
vvebeen  mere  puppets.  Accordingto  Aitcheson, 
(rol/./M^es  105-142)  in  Bhootan  the  political 
vsfsmment  is  conducted  by  a  central  autho- 
Bty  the  Deb-Baj,  at  Tassisudon  for  the  sum- 
JBer  and  Poonakha  for  the  winter  quarters, 
^hore  is  also  a  Dhurm  Raj,  also  the  Tongso 
^^  or  Penlow  in  the  Eastern  Dears,  the 


Paro  PUlo  in  the  T/Vestem  Doars,  each  Doar 
being  also  under  a  aeparate  soubsh  or  governor. 

According  to  Mr.  Aitcheeon  the  districts 
of  Bhootan  between  the  hills  snd  the  Bri* 
tish  frontier  are  known  as  the  DoarSy  and 
take  their  names  from  the  different  passes 
which  lead  through  the  hills  into  Bhootan* 
Besides  the  Kooreapara  Doar,  formerly  govern* 
ed  by  the  Twang  Rajah,  who  was  immediately 
dependent  on  Lassa,  there  are  in  all  eighteen 
iDoars,  eleven  on  the  Bengal  frontier  and  sevea 
on  the  fi(pntier  of  Assam, 


Bengal  JDoars, 
I.  Dalimkote. 
8.  Zamerkote. 

3.  Cheemarchee. 

4.  Lukhee. 
6.  Buza. 
e,  Bulka. 
7«  Bars. 

8.  Gooma. 

9.  Beepoow 

10.  Cheerung  or  Sidles, 


11.  Bagh  or  Bijnee. 
Assam  Doars. 
Kamroop  J>9ari, 
12*  Ghurkohu 

13.  Banska. 

14.  Chappagoree. 

15.  Chappnkhamar. 

16.  Bijnee. 
Durrung  Doars, 

1 7*  Booree  Gooma. 
18.  Kulliijg. 


Over  the  Bengal  Doars,  which  extend  from 
the  Teesta,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Sikhini» 
to  the  Monas,  the  Booteah  have  for  long  years 
held  sovereign  dominion ;  and  previous  to  an* 
nexation  oi  Assam  by  the  British  Government 
during  the  first  Burmese  war,  the  Booteah  hade 
also  wrested  four  of  the  Assam  Doars  from  the 
Native  government,  while  the  other  three  wera 
held  on  a  sort  of  joint  tenure  by  the  Booteak 
and  Assamese.  How  long  this  state  of  things 
had  existed  is  not  precisely  known.  The  Boo- 
tiahs  paid  to  the  Assam  government  for  the 
Doars  a  tribute  of  Rupees  3,049,  psrtly  in 
money  snd  psrtly  in  goods ;  and  after  the  an- 
nexation of  Assam,  the  tribute  was  psid  to  the 
British  Government,  who  also  continued  the 
system  of  joint  occupation  of  the  three  Doara 
of  Kooreapara,  Booree  Grooma,  and  Kullinga» 
holding  them  for  four  montha  every  year,  and 
making  them  over  to  Bhootan  for  the  other, 
eight  months.  In  1828  the  Booteah  began  the 
long  series  of  outrages  on  the  British  frontier* 
which  ended  in  the  annexation  of  all  the  Doars. 
The  iirst  attack  was  onChatgaree,  in  theDurrung 
Zillah,  by  freebooters  from  the  Booree  Gooma 
Door,  and  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
the  Doar  by  the  Briti^  Government  till  Slst 
July  1834,  when  it  was  restored  on  evidence 
beinfir  given,  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  false, 
of  the  death  of  the  leader  of  the  freebooters* 
In  1838,  the  unsatisfactory  sate  of  affairs  on 
the  frontier  determined  Government  to  send 
a  friendly  mission  to  the  Bhootan  Gourt,  and, 
if  practicable,  to  Lassa  s  Captain  Femberton 
was  appointed  envoy>  Besides  procuring  in- 
formation and  statistics  of  the  nature  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  its  political  relations 
with  Nepal  and  China,  the  object  was  U> 
obtain    the  transfer  accession  of  the  Doars. 
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The  d^pntatioh  of  abother  miMion  was  saggesi- 
ed  in  I84L  The  Deb  R^ah  was  belimd  to 
be  wilting  to  farm  all  his  Poars  to  the  British 
Government ;  but  as  Bootan  was  at  the  time  i^ 
a  statjs  of  anarohy,  no  result  could  be  expected 
from  further  negotiation,  and  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember 1841,  the  Assam  Doars  were  ordered 
to  be  attached  to  Assam. 

In  1863,  another  deputation  was  sent^  but 
its  members  were  treated  with  great  insult  and 
an  engagement  extorted  from  them.  It  was 
repudiated  by  the  British  Government,  and  as 
a  punishment  for  the  outrageous  treatment  to 
which  the  mission  had  been  subjected^  the  Am* 
baree  Falhioottah  was  declared  to  be  perma- 
nently annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  and 
the  payment  of  revenue  to  Bhootan  from  the 
Assam  Doars  was  stopped  for  ever.  And  in 
1865  they  were  permanently  annexed  to  the 
British  territories. 

The  missions,  first  of  Mr.  Bogle,  and  after- 
wards of  Captain  Turner;  to  Teeshu-loomboo 
had  their  origin  in  a  petty  war  in  the  time  of 
Warren  Hastings. 

'  The  Booteah  are  fairer  and  more  robust  than 
Bengalees-^faair  black  and  close  cut — eye  smsU^ 
black,  with  long  pointed  corners-— eye-lashes 
scarcely  preceptible— thin  mouth. 

Bhootan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thibet ; 
on  the  west  by  6ikhim  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
country  of  the  Towang  Rajah,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  British  Territory  ;  and  from  their  unBcm'> 
pulous  marauding  habits,  the  Bhootanese  are 
on  'bad  terms  with  every  one  of  their  neigh<^ 
bours.  Though  nominally  subject  to  Thibet, 
were  the  annual  tribute  withheld,  it  would  not 
be  enquired  after,  so  anxious  are  the  Thibetans 
to  have  no  dealings  with  the  Bhooteah  who 
used  to  make  the  transmission  of  the  yearly  fee 
of  subjection  (a  few  pieces  of  cloth,  silk,  and 
some  rice)  the  excuse  for  a  series  of  robberies 
and  outrages  on  the  journey  to  Lhassa.  For  the 
last  few  years,  however,  all  the  Bhooteah  enter* 
ing  Thibet  are  disarmed  at  the  frontier,  beyond 
which  the  tribute-bearers  are  now  permitt^  to 
proceed.  The  British  annexed  the  Dooars  of 
Bhootan  from  the  L'hopa  in  1865,  and  it  is 
hoped  there  may  spring  a  large  and  important 
trade  between  British  India,  Thibet,  and  the 
Western  and  Central  Provinces  of  the  Chinese 
•Empire.  From  the  uew  frontier  to  the  Bhoo^ 
teah  town  of  Paro  is,  by  the  longest  route,  but 
a  rather  difficult  eighty  miles,  and  from  the 
/latter  place  to  Lhassa,  the  rich  capital  of  Thi- 
.bet  is  only  fifteen  marches  between  Lhassa 
and  Western  China,  there  is  constant  and  unin- 
terrupted communication.  In  1809,  the  trade 
between  Bhooteah  and  Assam  amounted  to 
two  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum,  the  lac,  mad- 
<der>  silky  eriadi  doth,  and  dried  fish  of  As- 
sam exchanging  iot  the  woollens,  goldnlust, 


salt,  musk,  horses,  chowdefe^  and  isA^ikA  ol 
Bhootan,  or  riathei:  of  Thibet,  £or  the  share 
of  the  Bhooteah  in  the  bmsinftss  was  at  beat 
but  that  of  carriers  or  tolUtakers.  At  one 
time  the  Deb  Bigah  used  annually  ia  diapatoh 
a  caravan  with  goods  to  a  lai]ge  value,  chiefly 
doth,  pearls^  and  ooral  from  Bengal  to  Lhassa^ 
whence  in  return  >oame  one  year  gold  alone  to 
the  value  of  Bsi  70,000.  The  artides  thua 
obtained  were  sei^  into  the  British -territoiy  Ut 
be  there  disposed  of,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
Bengal  Qovemment  kept  up  verular  aooomnM^ 
dation  at  Bnngpore  for  the  Bhootan  ttadara; 
This  interchaaxe  has,  however,  for  some  yeara 
almost  altogether  ceased,  and  b  now  eonfioed 
to  the  purchase  of  a  little  tobaooo  and  indigo. 
The  cause  of  the  dedine  Is.  simply^  the  ineorri* 
gible  rascality  of  the  Bhooteah  chiefb,  who  have 
come  to  be  so  distorusted<  that' no  Ihibetian  trad- 
er will  place  himself  or  his  goods,  withifi  tifeeir< 
reach^  '*  With  Daijeeling,  lit.  Eden  repoita, 
*'the  Bhootan  trade  is  now  nominal.  With- 
Thibet,  their  trade  is  acaroely  more  imporaaait. 
The  easiest  road  from  Bengal  intoT^hibei  ia 
through  Bhootan,  and  the  aitielte  in  chief 
demand  1  in  Thibet  oa  its  northern  'frontaer, 
namely,  tobacco  and.  indigo,  are  produced  in 
great  quantitiea  in  Eungpore,  .the  Diatakt  oa 
its  south  frontier. 

TheSikhimese  have,  lesa  than  the  Thibetimay 
to  do  with-  the  Bhooteahs,  whom  th^  look 
upon  as  unscrupulous  robbers  while  to  the  Seat 
the  Towang  Rajah  has  to  keep  up  a  froDtier 
force  for  tba  especial  puq»ses  of  preiventing 
Bhooteah  raider  The  littie  Bori  of  Duinaonff 
5,000  feet  above <the  sea^  is  situated  on  a  bluff 
jutting  down  into;  the  valley  of  the  Toeatn 
between  Sikhim  and  Bhootiaia.  The  view  fiom 
this  place  is  magnificeat ;  the  snows  of  the 
Choolah  Nitid,  and  lakiah  pasaes  are  ail 
quite  dose ;  on  three  sides  ale  the  difibrent 
snowy  ranges  of  Bhootah,  Sikbim  and  Nepel  3 
within  a  space  of  sixteen  miles  aie  seen  the 
four  countries  of  Thibet,  Sikhim,  Bhootaui^ 
and  British  Sikhim;  Daijeeling  is  plainly  visible^ 
and  bdow  is  the  beautiful  and  fertile,  valley  of 
Hhinok  in  Sikbimi  for  many  miles  oan  be  aeen 
the  road  from  the  Thibet  passes  to.the  Jtun^^eet 
river  pa  the  Daijeeling  frontier,  the  route 
followed  by  the  Thibetian  traders  who  amuialijr 
visit  Daijeeling. 

.  Captain  Gerard  says  (Gapt,  QtrartPM  AecomU 
of  KanatiDury  p,  100,)  tbat  Bhot,  Bootunt,  or 
Ihibeljis  bft«n  confounded  with  Bhootan,  or  tbe- 
hiliy  country  south  of  the  Himalaya,  forming 
the  Deb  Bajah'e  ooantry, '  which  lies  beli^eeit 
Teaiioo  Loomboo  and  Lhassa  and  the  plaina, 
the  lower  hills  are  not  called  Bhootan,  west 
of  the  Tons. 

Tuinei;«says  (Emhauy^  p.  8.4*5/the  Bhoo- 
teah have  invariably  black  hair^  whieh  it  is  thtii 
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hAion  to  col,  dose  to  the  head.  Th«  eje  i« 
imall,  black)  wi^h  jioo{^  poiii|e4  qpniisrs,  8$ 
tboagh  stretched  .»nd  eft^nded  hy  .artiioii4 
meaia.  Their:  eyeUthe*  are  90  Ibin,  as  to  be 
Mucely  pBrcej>tibl()f  and  the  eyebrow  is  but 
slightly  shaded.  Below  their  eyes,  \b  the 
bieadeai  part,  of  the  faee,  which  is  mther  flat, 
sodmrrowB  fioia  the  oheekbonea  ^o  the  oldif, 
acliirMter  of  couotenanoe  appeariag  Qrst.  to 
take  its  rise  aouHig  Tartar  tribee.  but  is  by  &r 
Bkoie  strongly,  marked  in .  the  (^ine«B.  .Theii 
ikiniaie  remarkably  smooth,  aod  moat:  of  them, 
airiieatl  itty  ttftiiraooed  age,  before  4be^  ean 
boatt.  eten  the.  earliest  rudiments  of  a  ^rd  i 
tkey.coUivate  whiakersy  bat  the  beat  Ibey  pro- 
duos  are  of  a  sf^nty  atvaggting  growth.  -  Many 
of  those  saottotaineera  are  more,  tban  m  feet 
high^snd  their  eouvplewn. .  is  not  so  dark  by 
sevMal  ahjfideB  aa  that  of  the  European  Poi^tu^ 
gnese*— iZW»tf/«  EmiM^y  p*  84-5. 

Fisser  writing  of  theoi  { Uim^Mimnit.}  says 
like  the  people  of  the  southern  hilia,  their 
QQtions  of  feiaale  delicapy  and  virtpe  are  loose 
and  disgusting.  Polygamy  ia  permitted  ;  pro- 
miscuous interoourse  is  by  no  means  disgraceful 
to  either  party ;  the  female  ia  not  considered 
as  less  eligible  on'  aecomni  of  ber  frailty.  The 
debancfaing  of  a  womafn  is  either  held  as 
nothing,  or  ia  only  punishable  by  a  small  fine, 
may  marry  her  beirayeir»  bujt  he  ia  not 
to  psarry  her.  The  offspring  ia  the 
property  of  the  mother. 

A  severe  benting  ia  administered  to  the  adnl- 
terar  by  order  of  tbe  headman  of  the  viilagei 
aad  he  ia  moreover  obtigact  to  pay  a  Ihie  to  the 
injured  party.  Chastity  is  indeed  little  regard* 
€d,  and  very  little  praetiaed.  The  disgusting 
witom  of  a  oommunity  of  wives  between 
brothers,  five  or  six  cohabiting  with  0)|e  woman, 
obtains  here,  aa  well  aa  among  the  eonntriea  we 
kere  seen  in  tbe  hilla.*— ^i^c^Mon'a  Tr^atie^^ 
W.  7/7.  p.  360.  Frifuep's  Thibet,  Tartar 
mi  Mongolia^  p.  17.  See  India,  307,  309, 
S36,  338,  344.  Fra$er'$  Himalai^  Mountains, 
fsgu  335,336.  See  .&hootan ;  Bhnddah ;  Che  • 
paug ;  Haiyu  Ghetang  ;  Haaora ;  Hindoo,  India, 
Pp.313,Sl 6, 336,338, 344;  Garbwal ;  Lhopa; 
Kusavar;  PolyiM>dry.     .         . 

BHOOT  BAMIAN,  litmlly  idol-Balnian ; 
a  same  of  Bamian, 

BH0OTA-6HO0DDHI,  Saks,  bhoota  sig< 
Bifies  the  four  elements^  and  shooddhi,  purifioa- 

BHOOTBSHA,  S^Ka.  from  Bhoota,  great, 
and  lesba,.  a  lord. 
:  BKOQTIAH,  tbepeoQleofBhootaji. 

BHO-PI^ALLI/a  small  scandent  plant,  abnn- 
•tet  iboot  Ajmere.  It'  contains  a  great  qnanti- 
^  of  muena,  and  is  used  in  great  quantityy  as 
*&  apbrodiaiae,  robbed  up  with  water  and 
Itiaiaed.    It  iy  ala^  (^Qaidered.  cooling;  and  ia 


oaed  in  preacriptiona  aa  such.— ^Gas.  Med,  Topt 
page  1»7.  . 

BHOOTA,  Saks.  the  primary  elements, 
from  bboo,  to  be, 

BHOOTBHEBUBI ;  Beng.  Premna  bar- 
bate. 

BHOQ-TOOLSE£,  Bbng.  Salvia  plebeia. 

3H0QTBAJ,  Bjs^g.  Adder'a  tongue,  Ly- 
godium  flex^oaa. 

BliOOVA-LOKA,  Saks,  from  bhoova,  the 
aky,  and  loku,  a  world.    The  world. 

BH00YANE8H,  Saks,  from  bhoovana, 
tbe  world,  and  eeahu,  lord. 

BHOOT-THA.  A  tree  of  Akyab.  Not 
n^uch  in  usci,  GrQWs  to  a  large  size,  andia 
pleptif}il  in  .R^mrfe  and  Sandoway  diatricts — 
CkL  CaLs  Ex,.  1862. 

:  BHQPAL,  a  town  in  India,  in  Lat.  77°  20^ 
£.  and  La^.  'IZ""  16'  N.  It  ia  in  Malwa,  32^ 
niiles  S,.W,  of  Allahabad,  and  at  the  level  of 
the  railway  U  1,690  feet  above  the  sea.  Bho*- 
pal  is  a.  feudatory  territory^  6764  square 
miles  in  extent,  wiih  a  revenue  of  Bs,  13,76,252 
and. a  population  of  663,656^  It  has  an  army 
of  723  horse,  3,428  foot,  apd  73  guns  with 
223  artillery  men.  It  waa  formed  into  a  prin- 
cipality by  Dost  Mahomed^  an  Afghan  in  the 
aervioe  of  Aurungaebt  on  whoae  demise. 
Boat  Mahomed  eatablisbed  hia  independent  au- 
thority, and  died  in  1723»  aged  66«  Many 
changea  in  the  aucceaaion  oecurredraad  during 
the  Mabratta  rnle^the  eountry  waa  harraased  by 
that  race  and  overrun  by  Piadari.  When  Colonel 
Goddard  in.  177 8  marched  through  the  territory 
en  route  to  Bombay,  its  ruler  treated  Ooddard 
with  great  kindness,,  and  this  has  never  been 
forgotten  by  the  Britiah,  Since  1817,  tbe 
alliance  baa  been  intimatoj  and  in  .1847,  the 
regenoy  devolved  on  Secunder  Begum,  daughter 
of  Nuazur  Mahomed,  But  in  1847  ^  Secunder 
Begum  waa  proclaimed  ruler  and  ber  daughter 
the  Shah  Jehan  Begum  her  heir.  During  th^ 
revolt,  Seconder  Begum  adhered  firmly  to  the 
British  for  which  ahe  waa  rewarded  ,by  th^ 
grant  of  the  pergunnah  of  Bairaeah,  and 
created  a  knight  of  the  Star  of  India.  She  died 
in  1868,  and  waa  auooeeded  by  her  daughter 
Shah  Jahan  Begum. — Auchison^s  Treaties,  T6L 
IK  p,  309.  See  Kun^a ;  Inacriptiona^  pp« 
380-388.   Airun. 

BHOPALPOOR  in  Lat.  76^  54'  E.  and  Lat. 
23^  54'  N. 

BHOPAWAB.  A  British  political  agency 
which  anpenntends  four  petty  feudatory  states, 
visk,  that  oft  Jobut  whose  chief  is  a  Bahtor  raj* 
put,  with  a  potation  of  about  7,000  chiefly 
Bhila.  Mutwara,  also,  with  a  Bhil  population : 
KhntteWarra  .  and  Buttonmul ;  Mota  Burk- 
hera  ;  Kalee  Bourse.  The  guaranteed  atatea 
am  iiirajpore,  of  Dhar ;  Jabooa  ;  Neemkhera  or 
Tirle,  Chota  Burl^hera  or  Sorepoor,  Mota  Bur- 
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khera  and  Kali  Bowree.— «^iMlutfii>   Po/»  IF. 
p*  405.  • 

'    BHOBT^  Hind.    Cenchrus  echhiatiia^ 

BHOT.  This  word,  aocordmg  to LathsHi,  under 
the  appellations  of  BuU  in  Bultistan  :  But  in 
Bntan  ;  Bet  in  Thibet,  or  in  such  words  as  the 
Bhoeteya  or  Bhotiya,  in  ethnology  oomprises 
the  Little  Tibetans^  the  natives  of  Ladak,  the 
Tibetans  of  Tibet  Proper,  and  the  closely  dfied 


LaihamU  BOnMlogy.  A.  Cmmmgkam.  M 
Balti;  ByltsB ;  Dard ;  Kaiias;  Gangri  Banfee; 
Kara4coram ;  Ladak  ;  Tibet. 

BHOTIAHRAI,    Hind.  8inapU  rsgosa. 

BHOT-PA.  A  name  of  Ladak.  8ee  India 
p.  357. 

BHOULIYA  is  a  lighter  deaeriptioii  of  the 

Bajra  boat,  varymg  in  dimensioBa  between  the 

Dh^gi  or  passenger  boat  and  a  middle  sieed 

Bajra.    It  is  in  general  use  on  the  Gsngss, 

tribes  of  Bntan.    Balti,  or  Baltiyul  is  eailed   alike  for  a  subnrtian  trip  or  for  a  long  u|h 


Palob  or  Balor  by  the  Dards,  and  Nang  Kod 
by  the  Tibetans.  It  is  preserved  in  Ptolemy 
in  Byltse.  The  country  is  frequently  oaUed 
Skardo  or  Iskardo  from  the  name  of  its  well 
known  fort  and  capital.  Balti  Proper  is  a 
/UQsU  t^ble  land,  and  with  that  of  Deotsu,  is 
S^bout  60  mUes  long  and  36  broad, — the  mean 
jieight  of  its  villages  above  the  sea  is  about 
7,000  feet.  The  Balti,  the  people  of  LitUe 
Tibet,  the  Byltse  of  Ptolemy,  though  Tibetan 
Xn  language  and  appearance,  are  all  mahome^ 
dans,  and  differ  from  the  more  eastern  Tibe- 
tans of  Le  (who  caH  themselves  Bhotia  or 
inhabitants  of  Bhot)  by  being  taller  and  less 
atootly  made.  Their  language  differs  eon- 
siderably  from  that  of  Le,  but  only  as  one 
dialect  differs  from  another.  The  Bhot  of 
Ladak  is  strong,,  hardy,  short  and  square  with 
a  decidedly  Mongol  physiognomy— -by  which  is 
meant  a  flat  face,  broad  cheek,  depressed  nose, 
very  large  ears,  oblique  and  narrow  eye  curtained 
at  the  comers^  black  hair  and  low  stature,  their 
average  height  being  6  feet  5*1  inches :  the 
skulls  are  less  Mongolian,  having  a  capacity 
of  72  cubic  inches,  80  eubie  inches  being  a 
fair  capacity  for  a  European.  The  grand 
Lama  is  a  Bhot.  The  ordinary  monk  or  priest 
in  Tibet  is  the  Gylong, — above  whom  are  the 
Lamas  or  Presidenta,  and  below  whom  are  the 
Tohba  and  Tuppa.  The  Tuppa  is  a  proba- 
tioner who  is  admitted  into  the  establishment  to 
>vhich  he  would  attaeh  himself  at  the  age  of  8 
or  10  and  receives  instruction  accordingly. 
At  15,  he  becomes  a  Tohba,  and  at  24  a 
Oylong.  provided  his  acquirements  be  satis- 
factory. There  are  two  secU,  the  Oyllupka, 
^ho  dress  in  yellow,  and  the  Shammar  In  red, 
the  Shammar  Gylong  being  allowed  to  marry. 
The  Bhot  of  the  Tibetans  have  been  extending 
'westward*  As  a  general  rule,  the  Hinuilaya 
divide  Hindustan  from  Bhotland,  but  there 
are  Bhota  in  sevcial  parts  south  of  the  crest 
of  those  mighty  mountains  in  Gkurhwal  and 
'Xemaon.  The  people  of  Le,  the  eastern  Tibe- 
tans, call  themselves  Bhotiah,  or  inhabitaata  of 
'Bhot.  They  are  not  so  tall  and  are  stouter 
made  than  the  Tibetans  of  Balti  or  little  Tibet, 
who  though  Tibetan  in  language  and  appear- 
ance are  all  mahomedans. — Dr*  ThowiioitM  Trm^ 
veU  in  WeHcm  ffimalajfa  aikl  Tibet,  p,  Sil. 


country  journey. 

BHO  WNAGOAB  in  L.  W  31'  fi.  and  L. 
21'' 47*  N.,  in  Kattywar,  the  principal  talik^ 
dars  are  their  Highnesses  the  nawab  of  Joiis- 
gnrh,— the  Jam  ot  Navanaggar,  the  Bawil  of 
Bhownaggar :  and  the  Hana  of  Pofebandavi 
the  Raj  of  Drangdra  and  the  Thakur  of  Murriy 
Junagarth,  the  most  important,  ia  held  by  s 
descendant  of  Sher  Khan  Babi,  a  soMisr  of 
fortune  who  seised  it  in  the  general  aaarehy 
which  preceded  the  subversion  of  the  Moghnb. 
20  miles  to  the  west  are  the  ruins  of  BaUbluf 
purs. 


BHOWRA.  The  wild  hunter  race  of  ladia^ 
called  Pardhi,  Hiin-Paxdhi,  Shikari,  and  Him 
Shikari,    fiee  India,  p.  327  and  328. 

fiHBAMAftA  MARI,  Tbl.  Clerodendnm 
eerratum.  Volkameha  ser.  R.  iii.  609.  The 
Telugu  word  signiftes  '^  bee-killer."  See  ro* 
mark  on  Brahmi  chettu.— ^^.  ^.  le.  147Sv 
•  BHKAMUK,  Bbno.  Sun  flower,  Hefiaa- 
thus  annuus* 

BHRA.THI-DWITATA,  Sansc.  A  hinda 
festival  on  the  Sud  of  the  hindu  month  Kariik^ 
when  hindu  sisters  entertain  brothers  in  me- 
mory of  Yamuna  entertaining  her  brother 
Yama. — WiUan, 

BURIGA,  Vasishtha,  and  Atri  are  three  of 
the  great  sainto  or  sages  called  Pnjapati  or 
Brahmadika,  that  is,  mind-born  sons  of  Br&h- 
ma.  They  are  variously  described  as  seven, 
nine,  ten,  and  even  twenty-one  in  number.— 
mdliam'i  Story  4>f  Nala,p.2U.  See  b»h« 
madica.   Lakshmi.  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  49. 

BHRI6U.  A  name  of  the  planet  Venus. 

BHRINOAR,    Bbno.  Verbesina  prostrate. 

BUU,  8a2«8C.  Bhum«  Bum,  Bhun,  Bhoio, 
Bhnmi,  Hind.  Land,  Earth.  ' 

BHU.  In  Hindu  astronomy  seems  to  imply 
the  middle  places  Bhu-ehacra,  when  applied 
to  the  celestial  sphere,  means  the  equiooetiil 
line*  Bhu-carna,  the  Radius  of  the  Equator. 
Bhu-paridhi,  the  same  as  Bhu-diacra. 

BHtf.  Sansc.  Bhuvar^  Svrar,  earth  and 
sky  and  heaven. 

BHUB ANE3WAR.  A  prinoe  of  Orissa.  Ani« 
yaaka  Bhima  was  celebrated  in  Orissa  and  eir- 
dowed  Jagannatha*  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  a  brahmatti  and  raised  nuoterous  ten- 
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pies  IB  expiation  of  his  offenoe,  at  one  of  wbich 
vu  a  altb  ;  with  a  Saiva  iDtcription. — FoL 
VL  p.  278.    See  Inseripiiona,  p.  380. 

BtiUCHAKKA  6ADDA.  aiao  Nelagnm- 
mttdn.  Tel  Batatas  panieulata,  CiL<— Coiifol- 
fslus  pBBiculau. — R,  t,  478, 

BHU-DADlMB^Uy  Sans.  Gareya  herbaeea. 

BHUDUCK.  A  predatory  laoe  of  the  Nepal 
Tfini 

BUU-DEVI,  also  Bhuma  Defi,  also  Frit'hivi, 
mm  of  the  earth  and  fabled  to  be  married  to 
Frithu.  Bhu  Devi,  in  hindu  mythology,  ia  the 
tvreatrial  name  of  Parvatiy  aa  goddeaa  of  the 
cutb,  ai  the  names  of  Diana  were  Taried  to  suit 
iwi  fsiious  forms,  she  being  Lona  in  heaven, 
Pmerpine  or  Heeate  in  hell,  so  hei  arohetype, 
the  hioda  Parvati,  is  the  heavenly  Bhavani, 
on  earth  Bhadevi,  and  Patala-Deri  as  oonsost 
of  tk  regent  of  the  infenml  regions^  Bhu- 
Bevi,  as  spouse  of  the  earthly  goddess  is  a 
aame  of  Siva. — Hindu  Iitfatttieide,  p   28. 

BHUDOW&IA.  Abranch.ofthe  Chouhon 
njjpata. 

BE1UGHI»  Hind.  An  inferior  kind  of  date 
boiled  in  oil  and  water  and  dried;  need  in  Mool* 
tiB  and  Derajat ;  also  the  Ber  fruit,  dried, 

BHUI.  Head  of  a  Gond  village. 

BHUIAN.  A  tribe  in  Oriaaa.    See  India,  p. 

BHUI  CHAMPA,  Hind.  K»mpferia  ro^ 
(uficbu 

BUUIN-DAGDHA.Xte.  Earth-burning  sQifta 
of  hindas  at  marriage  and  funerals  from  the  oe- 
feaoay  of  bomiog  earth  prior  to  their  presenta* 
tioD. 

BHUI-SIN6,  Qm.  Hind.  Araohis  hy- 
pogaa ;  Ground  nttt& 

BUU1.81NG-KA-TEL,  Hind.  Oil  of  Aia- 
ckis  hypofuea. 

BUUl  VANSA.  A  Zemindari  race,  called 
Uurda  raja  and  Bhui  Vanaa,  who  ruled  in 
Oriaaa  from  1580  to  1804  when  Mukund  Deo 
vas  depoaed.     See  Oriaaa. 

BHUINHAR.  See  Bhnnhar. 

BHUJ,  Hind.  Betula  bhojputia. 

BRUJAPATKI  GHETTU,  Tbl.  Betuk 
Bbqjpatra.  A  Himalayan  tree,  the  leatea  or 
tndof  which  are  uaed  to  cover  the  baaketa  of 
^imges  water  sold  by  itinerant  pilgrims.  Heyne 
cnoneottsly  calls  it  a  Jfepeta.—WaU.  JtoyU, 
ilLf.  S43. 

BHUJYU.    See  Hindu,  p.  134. 

BEUK,  Hind.  AlUnm,  8p. 

BHUKOK&A,  Hind.  Zapania  uodiflon. 

BHUKRI,  Hind.  Tribulua  alatus. 

BHUKSA.  A  forest  tribe  under  the  hilla  from 
I^vanpiu  Subna  on  the  Sapda  to  Chandpur  on 
^Oaagea.  They  claim  to  be  Pparar-Tajputa 
^lled  from  Dhar  and  to  have  15  got  or  olana. 
BHUKTI,— RASAMKITA--SINDHOO, 
•fioB.  from  bhukteci  devotion  y  rasft,  jnioe  >  am- 


rita,  the  water  of  life,  and  sindhoo,  the  sea 
See  BhaktL 

BHULL.  Like  all  large  rivers  which  flow 
for  a  very  lengthened  course,  through  an  alluvial 
soil,  the  Indus  throws  up  patches  of  alluvial 
deposit  at  its  mouth.  In  Sind,  these  are  called 
bhull  and  they  are  of  great  value  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  red  rice  of  the  countrv.  They  are 
awami^  and  eziat  on  both  aides  or  the  princi« 
pal  motttha  of  the  ludua,  in  the  Gora  barae 
and  Shahbunder  pergunnaha,  but  produce  a 
oonsiderable  portion  of  the  rice  consumed  in 
Sind.-— Sinifitomis,  p.  293. 

BHULLEH.  One  of  the  clans  of  the  Agnicu- 
la  R^puts.    See  Khutri. 

BHUM,  Bans.  Hind.  The  kmd,  Bom,  Pnte. 
Bhumia,  a  landlord.  Bhumiawat  a  general  plun- 
dering. BhttUrbhai,  a  landowner  in  a  village* — 

BHUMI  in  hindu  aatronomy,  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  auppoaed  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  univeiae.  Bhumi  aavana  }  proper,  natural, 
to  the  earth.  Bhumi  aavana  dina  ;  a  natural 
day. 

BUUMU,  Uraon.  Earth-bom:  Prior  inhabl- 
tanu  of  Oriaaa,  with  whom  the  Uraon  or  Ho  or 
Kol  mixed  when  driven  eastward.  liVilaon  de- 
acribee  the  Bhumij  to  be  a  caste  of  low  hindna 
numeroua  in  Ghataila.     See  India,  p.  329. 

BHUMI  PALA.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  393. 

BHUMlnTAILUM.  Sans.  Tax.  Txi. 
Earth  Oil :  Naphtha. 

BHVMOWRA,  Hind.  Comus  capitaU. 

BHUM-^PHOR,  Hind.  *•  Earth-aplitter.'* 
Philiptfea  oalotropidia,  Tulipa  stellata. 

BHUMTAS,  Hind.  Salix  tetraseperma. 

BHUN  CHAMPA.  Bans.  Ksempferia  xo« 
tunda. 

BHUNGHE,  Beng.  Corchorus  olitorius. 

BHUNHAB,  A  hindu  tribe  numerous  inGo- 
rokpur,  Azimghur  and  Benares.  The  rajah  qf 
Bensres  is  one  of  this  caste;  they  claim  to  have 
been  brahmins.'^-i^/^iof. 

BHUN  K£  DUM,  Hind.  Terbasqum  tbap- 

Isus. 
BHUPAL.    See  Bhopal :  Sanchi. 
BHUPALA.  The  first  dynasty  of  rajas  of 
Bengal.    See  Bengal. 

9HUR,  Hind.  Sandy  hillocky  soils,  the 
'<  tibba*'  of  the  Puigabi. 

BHXJR,  Hind.  A  thstch  grass,  growing  in 
the  jungles  of  N.  India  to  a  height  of  9  feet. 

BHUR'andBAJBHUR,  a  race  in  North- 
ern Iixdia,  known  by  tradition  as  the  oldest  of 
Indian  raoes^ 

BHURANYU,  in  hindu  mythology,  a  fabu- 
lous golden  winged  falcon  whoj^stole  the  sacred 
Soma. 

BHUBJ  or  Bhojaputra.  Betula  Bhoj- 
putra.  Paper  birch,  of  the  delicate  bark 
used  as    paper,,  for  covering  unbreUas  andi 
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BHU-SARKARA. 


BflUTNAIB. 


lining  bookahs,  ^^^OUgkortk,  en  Kuttahand 
Kangra, 

BHUBKUNDA,  HiK0-?  iUo  BHURSOO, 
Hind.  A  tree  of  ChoU .  Nagpore  with  aoft, 
white  timber. — C<dn  Gai.  £0.  1862. 

BHURTPOOli.  A  town,  in  loiiia  in  Long. 
77°  32'  E.  «ind  Lftt.  87°  15'  N.  It 
is   32   miiea  weat   of  Agra^     Aitchieon    tells 

„U8  that  it  is  the  oapital  of  a  Jat  prin- 
cipality founded  by  a  freebooter  named  Eiij, 
who   held   the  jiUage   of    Sinsunnee   in  the 

.pergunnah  of  Deeg,  but  the  power  of  thi^  State 
was  chiefly  extended  during  the  dedine  of  tbe 

^  Mogul  empire  by  his  great  grandson  Sf>oru] 
Mull,  who  was  killed  in  1763.  Sooruj  Mull 
left  five  sons,  three  of  whom  administered  the 

1  state  of  Bhurtpore  in ,  auccessiion.     During  the 

.  rule  of  the  third  son  Namul  Singh,  i;he  fourth 
son  Kunjeet  Singh  rebelled  and  called  in  the  aid 

^of  Nujjuf  Khan,  who  stripped  the  family  of  all 
their  possessions  except  the  fort  of  Bhurtpore, 
which  was  held  by  Kunjeet  Singh.  After  much 
interi^al  and  external,  trouble,  .Sindhia  gave 
back   to   the  family,   first    eleven,   then  three 

.pergunnahs,  which  now  form  the  State  of 
J^hurtpore. .  In  1863,  the  chief  Butijeet  Siagh 

.  entered  iiito  .  a  tr^^ty  with  the  British  :  but  he 

^  gave  shelter  to  Holkar  when  pursued  by  Lord 
LakCj  aftor  the  battle.  of.Deeg,.and  011  vefuiiiig 
4o  deliver  him  up.  Lord  Lake  made  four  Rssaults 
which  were  each  repelled, .  hut  the  chief  then 
agreed  to  expel  Holkar  from  his  territory  and  a 
new  treaty  was  entered   intto.     On  the  recur- 

^rence  of  differences,  Bhortpoor  was  again  be- 
sieged and  fell  to  I^rd  Combermere  on  the 
1 8th.  January  IS26.    Since  British  India  was 

^taken .  under  direct .  B/itish.  rule,  .  .the  Ma- 
Iiarajan  has  received  a  Sunnud  (N^o.  Ill)  con- 
ferring on  him  the  right  of  adiOption   and  to  a 

^aaliite  of  seventeen  gutis.  The  area  of  Bhurt- 
pore is  1,974   square   miles,   the  popiuiation 

^50,000,  aD.d  the  revenue  Bupee«>  21,00,000. 
Bhurtpore  pays  no  tribute  and  no  contribution 

jto  any  local  corps  or  contingent.  The. army 
consists  of  3,368  infantry,  2,214  cavalry,  and 
3 1 3  artillery . —  TrecUiea^  EngagemerUi  and  Sun- 
nuds,  FoL,  iKpagfi  121,  132.i»tf  133..  See 
Jat,  Statistics  of  Battle.  .  .     . 

BliUBUNDl,'  Sanso.  or  Telh  Mini.  Tel. 
Tiaridium  Indicum.—- Z^Asv.         '  ' 

-     BHtrS,     Sans.     Bhusa,  also  Bhoai,  HiND. 
bran  of  wheat ;    chaff,  or  cut  straw  .or  leaves, 
rfcc.,  for  ffeedino;  cattle. 
- '  BHfJSH aK A'.     See  Inscriptions,  p.  38^:. 

BHU-SABKABA,  Tkl.  or  Korinikaand 
Putta  Tii;e.  Niebuhria  obiongj/olia,  DQtr-r 
"W.  &  A.  79. — Capparis  heteroclita,  ft. 
)!•  570  The  sweet  tuberous  rpots,  dried  and 
reduced  to  ppwder,  are  used  medieiual]y  for 
making  a  cooling  driuk* 


BHUSKI,  Hind.    A  oarbonate  of  soda^ 

BUU-STBUNAM,— S.  i  or  Ohippu  gaddi» 
Tel.  AudropogoQ  sehcsnaoltbus.— X. 

fittU  P,  Ui^fD.  Said  tb  be  the  Sey  bean, 
•theSojfthispids. 

BliUT.  See  Bhot,  Bhooteah,  Knaawar,  La- 
dak,  Tibet. 

BHUT  A .  or  BHQOT.  A  ghost;  an  evil  spint. 

BUUT-BALI.  Offerings  to  evil  spirits, 
ghostst  ^oblinsi ;  offerings  at-  Amerals  to  demons 
and  spiritSy  offings  to  alicreatare8.«-^9ft2i9s. 
8eeBali 

BUUl-B AMIAN.    A  name  of  Bamian. 

BHUTALA»BUAIRI,  Tsl.  BhatantkuBsn 
S.  Grotou  oUongifoliam^  R.  uL  685.  The  Te- 
lugu  naoie  signifies  ■*'  demon-driver"  or  *'  devil 
goad^^^aod  sticks  made  of  it  are  carried  ass 
protection  against  «vil  spirits- 
-  BHUTAN. .  See  BhooUn,  Bars  Lacha,  Kash* 
.mir. 

BHUTAEI.  A  town  on  the  southern  slops 
of  the  Himalaya.  Its  ancient  naooe  was  Madra. 

BHUT  JHATA,  Hind    Apium  graveolens. 

BHUTNhlRBj  The  tract  from  Loni  to  Kaioa 
balled  after  the  Bhutti  raee«     See  B&utnaur. 

BHUTNAIR  has  attsined  great  hbtorieal 
celebrity  from  its  position,  it  being  in  the  route 
4>f  invasion  from  Central  Asia- to -India.  The 
Bhutti  and  the  Jit  seem  to  have  been  so  inter* 
mingled  that  distinction  is  imposs&Me.  The 
Jit,  in  a  naval  war  on  the  Indus  resisted  the 
advance  of  Mkbmud  of  Ghasni.  In  A.  D. 
Id05,  ottly  ti*elve  jears  after  ahahabmd  Dm 
ooaqaered.Iadifl^  Ims<  successor,  Kutab,  in  per* 
son  conducted  a  war  against  the  Jit  of  th^ 
noirthem  d^ert,  to  pre vant  their  wresting  Hansi 
from  the  mahomedan  ejnapMe-  When  the  do* 
thrived  qu^en '  Bazaiia,  ^hebress  of  Feros,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  her  throne^  she  loughl 
pfOtectioD  amongist  the' Jit,  who  with  their 
Scythle  brethren^  the  Ghikar,  aaaemhled  all 
their  foroeaand.  marched  with  their  queen  it 
their  head,  to  meet  her  foes,  but  she  fell  ia 
battle  in  the  atteibpt  to  re-g«in  her  kingdom^ 
Again,  in,  A.  D.  1397,  when  Timur  invaded 
India,  Bhatnair  was  atUcked  for  having  dis- 
tressed him  exceedingly  on  hia  invasion  of 
Multan,  when  as  haJ  menibions,  fae  in  persoa 
scoured  the  oonattrir^.aod  o^t  off  a  tribe  of  ban'- 
ditti  called  Jit.  .Shortly  afterTimur's  invasion; 
a  colony  of  Bhatti  under  their  leader  Berii-  mi- 
grated from  Marbte  and  Phooliia,  and  asssulted 
and  captured  Bhutniir  from  Cbagat  kban»  a  noble 
of.theOhagtai.tribe,  bat  whether  an  officer  of 
Timur  or  of  the  Delhi  Court  is  not  known.  But 
be  had  cooqnered  Bhutdairironi  the  Jit  and  had 
aoqnired  a  oonsiderable  territory,  whieh  tbe 
Bhatti  codony itook  advantage  of  his  departure  t^ 
rerconquen  The*  tract  depending  on  this,  ana  | 
that  north  of  it  to  the  Garah  river,  in  Colonel  i 
Tod'^  time  {Hm^nted  a  sc^&e  of  absolute  deio^ 
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)fl&SfL    But  fan  femer  tiinw  were-  tataoy  ¥&« 
Uget,  of  whieh  in  bie  dftiPr'TMuiuis  only  were 
tobeMeii.<-?bd:#  JS^'owtAoto,  Vol  III.  p.  218. 
See  Bbaioair. 
BUUTNI  aAJJI.  HiMs«  U<.  Betil's  soda. 

BfiU-TULAHl,  OdmumBasilicuin,  nor.  and 
0.  piloeaiD.-^JS*  ///.  ji^  1€* 

BHUTTEE.    See  Bfaatti,  Jut. 

BHUTWA,   HiHD.   GbeDopodiaai. 

BUINEE^    Can.   Caryota  uieDs. 

BHY£NQ-TS£N6»  Buax.  In  Atthent, 
I  €lo6e^8iued»  compact,  grey  wood,  fit  lor  ge- 
lerai  purpoees,  «Dd  eeemiagly  exempt  from 
•lUcks  .of  ui8ect«*--<^j9<at»  Zhmee. 

BHI^SBOKr  ia  the  tract  named  Pachail, 
« the  flat,  between  tbe  rher  Ghnmbul  and  tbe 
|«M,  iind  OMitaioa  about  twenty-four  villages  in 
tbekidBbip  of  Bhynsror.  Aocording  to  tbe 
kwal  tradtion  of  some  of  tbe  wild  tribes^  ita 
noie  ancient  name  was  Bbadravati,  tbe  seat  of 
the  Hoon  race  $  and  tbe  traces  of  tbe  old  city 
is  etteHsiTC  mounds  and  ruins  arc  still  beheld 
wsund  tke  mqre  modern  Bbynsior.  Tradition 
«dd«,tbattbe.Cfaaimitti  tbe  modern  Gbumbol 
bad  not  tbeo  ploughed  itself  a  cbenncl. — Ik>d*t 
M(^(uthafh  Vol.  Il.p.n3. 

BHTBUL,  a  river  of  Jeaaorc* 

BIA^  Pterchcarptti  marsnpiom.  SceBe- 
iibsi 

BIA  in  L.   lOO""  50"  £.  and  L.  18  «  16'  N. 

BIADE  :  Geani.    It>  Cora. 

BIADIAH.  Green  turbans. 

BIAN  A,  ibe  cbieftain  of  this,  was  tbe  Debi- 
Bn,  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  vassals  of-  tbe 
ChouboQ  emperor  or  Pirtbi  rajab>  the  brothers 
of  tbii  bonse  held  tbe  highest  offices  under  tbe 
emperor,  and  the  period  during  which  the  elder 
Kaimas  was  minister,  was  tbe  brightest  in  tbe 
Cteubooe  dynasty*— Tcc^  Rajasthan^  VqL  L  p. 

BIAB-WOOD.  A  tree  of  Mebra  forest,  near 
Abbottabad,  Haznra.  Natural  ofder,  Coniferse^ 
i^ia  Pinos  loogifolis,  Pinus  cxcelsa^  or  lofty 
piner— Orf:  Cat.  Ex.  1 862. 

BIABMI.    A  river  of  Du mob. 

BIAZ,    Hind.  Pans.  Interest  of  money» 

BISA  BIBA,    Oan..    Holigarna. 

BIBACHA,  UiND.  Brassica  Griffithii. 

BIBI,  HXNIK  Lady  ;  Bibi  Sahib,  Anglo- 
Stti.  piopeily  bibi^abibabyato  Englishwoman, 
t^nistitss  of  a  bouae. 

BIBSBPOOB,  in  L.  80^  Sft"  £.  and  L. 

BIBLA,  HiNS.  Bibia  fioni.  Mar.  Ptero^ 
catF^marsupiam.   *       ■     • 

BIBLE.  Prom  Greek  biblos  m^d  Latin  bib- 
l"B|ibook.  The  Bible  is  divided  into  two 
pwtioDs,  tbe  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa- 
HMssU.  The  former  eontaina  the  writings  of 
'fcNm  and  tbe  propbeta  and  is  the  Ca- 
aoiisal  bookof  the  SemttiereHgion  of  tbe  Jews 


or  Hebrews,  tbe  larttar  oentahs  the  docM^es  ol^' 
Jeaua  Ohriat  but  both  books  are  Canonical  in 
the  ntigion  of  Christians.    The  two  bdoks  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  reverenced  by 
tbe  maboroedans  of  the  6.  and  S.  E.  of  Asia» 
and  tbe  possessors  of  the  Tanrait,  Anjil,  Zabur^ 
Koran  and  Furhan,  via.,  the  books  of  Moses, 
the  Evangils,   the  Psalms  and  the  Koran,  are 
styled   AhlM-Kilab   or  People   of  the  Book, 
*.  <k,   people   possessing  a  revealed    religion. 
Tbe   New  Tesiament  of  tbe    Bible  was  writ- 
ten originally  in  Greeky  but  tbte  book  has  now 
been    translated  into   all  the  European  and 
moat  of  the  Semitic,  Aryan  and  Tartar  tongues, 
and  largely  distributed,    l^e  Old  Testament, 
tooy  baa  been,  in  parts,  turned  into  the  vema- 
eular    tongues  of  India,  and  tbe   whole    of 
the   two    books    has     appeared    in    Arabic, 
The    Old    TesUment    part    of    the     Christ' 
tisBs*  Bible  is  supposed  to  have  been    writ- 
ten  in  Uebfcw   from   which  it   was  Iranslat* 
ed  into  Greek.     It  is  related  that  Philadelphus 
sent  AristSBus,  a  man  whose  wisdom  had  gained 
bis  friendsh^,  and  Andraeus,  a  captain  of  the 
guard,  both  of  them  Greek  J«*ws,  with  costly 
gifts  to  Eleaaar  the  high-priest  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  asked  him  to  employ  lesmed  and  fit  men 
to  make  a  Greek  translation  of  tbe  Bible  for 
tbe   library   at    Alexandria.     Bleszer    named 
seventy  Elders  to  nndeitake  the  task,  who  held 
tbeir  first  sitting  on  the  business  at  the  king's 
<jinner-table ;    and  Meoedemus  tbe  Socratic 
philosopher,  the  pupil  of  Plato,  was  also  pre- 
sent) wbe^  had  been  sent  to  Philadelphus  as  am- 
birssador  from:  Eabesn.     Tbe  translators  then 
divided  tbe  work  among  themselves  ;  and  when 
each  bad  finished  his  task  it  was  laid  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Seventy,  and  then  published 
by  authority.     Thus  was  said   to  have  been 
tnadc  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  from  the  number  of  the  f ransla- 
tors»  we  now  calUhe  Septuagint ;  but  a  doubt 
is  thrown  upon  the  whole  sloiy   by  the  fables 
which  have  been  mingled  with  it  to  give  autho- 
rity to  the  translation — (Skarpe's  History  of 
Effffpi,   Voi.  Lpp.  308-8^9)    Tbe  Canonical 
books    of   three    of    the  principal  religions 
of  the  ancient  and   modern  world,  viz.,  the 
Veda,  of     the    brahman,     the    Slend-Avesta 
of  the.    Eoroastrian  and    the    Tripitaka    of 
the   buddbist,   have  lately  been  recovered  for 
Europe^    Th^se  books  have  discovcied  the  real 
origin  of  Greek  and   Boman  and  likewise  of 
Teutonic^  Slavonic  and  Celtic  mythology.    The 
Koran  and   the  literature  connected  with  it, 
affords  information  regarding  another  Semitic 
religion,   the  doctrines  of  Mahomed,  and  the 
discovery  of  -the   monuments  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  has  furnished   new  materials  for  the 
study  of  the  Semitic  religions,  and  images  of 
Bel  and  Nisroch  have  been  produced.    Movers 
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kas  illQstrated  the  tioHgiouB  wonkip  of  Ph^ni-*  sih  atomistic  Byttem,  not  favoiirabfy  IboM  ttaf 


cians  and  Carthaginians,  from  thenr  temples^ 
and  the  religions  ideas  of  the  Arab  nomades, 
prior  to  the  time  ofMahomed  have  been  describ- 
ed by  others.  The  idols  and  temples,  the-hiero* 
§lyphic  inscriptions,  the  hieratic  and  demotic 
(SS.,  have   afforded    mnch  information    re- 
garding the   religion  of  Bgypl.    Besi<les  the 
Aryan  and  Semiti:c   families  of  teligion,  there 
are  ia  China,  three  recoicmsed  forms  of  public 
worship, ^-the  religion  of  Confacias,  that  of  Lso* 
i;ye,  and  that   of  Fo  (BnddhaX     Among  the 
Turanian   nations,   a  fear  only,   suoh  ns  the 
Finn    and    Hongoiian   have  preserved  some 
remnants  of  their  ancient  worship.    And  some- 
tiling  is  known  of  the  reli^sions  t)f  Mebcico  and 
Peru,  and  of  the  savage  iohabitaDts  of  Ameri- 
ca, Africa  and  Polynesia.  To  gain  r  full  know- 
ledge of  the  Veda,  the  Zend  Avosta,  the  Tripa* 
taka,  of   the  Old  Testament,  the  Koran  or  the 
sacred  books  of  China  would  be  the  work  of  a 
long  life. — (  Ufaa  MuUer,  Chips  fratn  a  German 
tVorhshap,  Vol.  L  p.  12  to  16.)    In  British 
India,  the  religions   of   the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
families  predominate  ;  buddhism  in  Ceylon  and 
Burmah  and  beyond  the  Himalaya.  But  the  be* 
lievers  in  one  God,  are  the  Jewish  worshippers 
of  the  Western  Coast  of  India  $    the  mabome* 
dans  all  over  Asia  and  the  christian  disciples, 
and   to   all  these  the  mahomadans  apply  the 
term  Ahal-i-Kitab,  t .  d,  People  of  the  Book.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  however  are  the  Tu- 
t^uian  races,  many  of  them  servile,  who  worship 
spirits,  ancestors  and  idols»  with  the  followers  of 
the  brahminical  binda  faith,  and  the  Jain  wor- 
shippers ofWestern  India,  amongst  all  of  whom 
is  found  every  conceivable  kind  of  worship  from 
the  grossest  aensualism  to  the  most  exalted 
spiritaalism  and  theworship  of  stocks  and  stones 
to  the   sublimest  conceptions  of  the  t>mnipre- ! 
sent  Gk>d.  There  is  however  in  a>l  their  religions 
a  secret  yearning  after  the  true,  though  it  may 
be»  unknown  6od>     The   Veda  of  the  hindns 
is.  in  Sanscrit.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
translated  as  a  whole,  into  any  of  theVemacular 
tongues  of  India  and  there  are  but  few  brah- 
mans  who  can  read  it  and  understand  it,  though    Sea  cnonmber 
they  learn  portions  of  it  by  heart.     It  is  eon* 
sidered  a  revelation  ;  and  the  laws  of  Manu,  the 
Furana  or  legendary   histories  of  India,    and 
Tantra  and  the  six  orthodox  liindu  systems  of 
philosophy,  derive  their   authority  from  their 
agreement  with  the  Veda.     It  was  this  book  of 
which  the  buddha,  Sakya  muni,  denied  the  au- 
thority.  In  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  the  begin- 
ning of  all  wisdom  is  said  to  be«  desire  to  know 
dod,  who  is  theeause  of  the  universe  and  this 
is  to  be  learned  from  the  scripture.  The  Nyaya 
philosophy  acknowledges  four  sources  of  know- 
ledge,— perception,  induction,  analogy  and  the 
word  o\  Veda«    The  Vaiseshika  philosophy,  is 


by  the  Brahmans,  nevertheless  prodaias  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Veda.  The  Sankhya 
philosophy  is  atheistio,  it  maintains  that  a  per- 
sonal God  cannot  be  pirov^d  thicugh  it  8o  far 
conforms  as  to  admit  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  Veda  aa  evidence  in  addition  to  perception 
and  induction.  The  Purana,  or  old  books,  sa- 
perseded  .the  Veda.  The  baddhist  religion  of 
Burmab,  is  likewise  a  philosophy.  The  Bri* 
tish  rukts  of  India,  have  allowed  the  Utmost 
religions  freedom  to  ail  the  races  under  thsif 
sway  and  the  bible  has  never  been  used  as  a 
class  book  in  any  Government  School.  Thia 
has  been  denounced  by  earnest  inen  as  time 
serving.  However,  the  Koran«  the  Vedas  am 
equally  excluded,  but  the  Ghnint-in*aid  rules  of 
1854  permit  money  allowaooes  to  every  sehool 
in  India,  where  education  up  to  ajoertain  stand* 
ard  is  imparted,  and  in  these  grants  every 
christian  school  ean  equally  share. 

BiBLIOTHEC^  SANSKRITS.  A  Cata- 
logue, by  Professor  Gildemeister,  of  Bonn  oa^ 
the  fihiae^  published  in  1847,  of  Autkois, 
Indian  and  finropean,  who  have  edited  or  trsat- 
lated  Sanscrit  works,  or  treated  of  Sanscrit- 
literature. — GaX^  Em. 

BIBOa,  JUBAR,  KULTA  w  KOLITA,  sis 
populations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Abet 
and  Mishmi  localities,  on  the  drainage  of  the 
Brahmaputra.— ^ZotAflM)^ 

BI-BORATE  of  SODA.  Eno.    Borax- 

BIB08  CAVIFRONS^  the  Oyal ;  See  Bos. ; 
6yal. 

BIBWA  Mar.  Semecarpus  anacardium. 

BICARBONATE  DB  SOUDE.   Fn.  Soda. 

BIGOAVOLE,  in  Long.  82^  7'  £.  aad 
Lat.  17  «  N. 

BIOHALA  GOOTA  in  L.  77«  23  B.  and 
Lat.  1 6  N. 

BICHE  DE  MAR. 

Hoy-«han Chin. 

Esculent  HolothuriaENO. 
Swalloe  of  Eogliah  sail- 
ors and  traders       „ 
Sea«slmg 


Swala Jav* 

Holotharion Lat. 

Suala..  Malay  of  Celebes; 

Tripang,  „ 

Beche   de   aaer,    (or  tea 

warm) Poet. 

Beohedemer Fn*   Balate.- ^....PBUii 

The  names  given  to  apecies  of  Holothuiia, 
found  in  most  of  the  shallow  seas  of  the  Malay 
and  Philippine  Archipelagoa.  The  word  tripaaip 
is  Malay,  and  the  animal  is  called  by  the  peopfe 
of  Celebes,  suala  which  British  traders  wriUt 
swalloe.  It  is  the  Beche  de  mer«  or  aea-wona 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  our  own  "  aea-cncumt 
ber,"  for  in  appearanoe  and  shape,  although  act 
in  colour,  for  it  is  a  dirty  brown,  it  greatly  re 
sembles  a  cucumber.  The  esculent  holoiharia 
is  by  no  mesns  confined  to  the  seaa  of  the 
Ardiipelsgo ;  it  is  found  in  the  upper  part  o( 
the  Gulf  of  biam,  and  ia  so  abundant  on  the 


4£a 


filGfll  DE  MAR. 


BIDDART-KAKA-BIUM. 


Bortban  eoaat  of  Anttralia  that  the  people  of 
Cetebcs,  reoeiyiDg  advanoes  from  the  reaident 
Chinese,  hafe  been  long  in  the  hiibit  of  making 
iDnaal  ?oy8ges  thither  in  quest  of  it.     Gutted, 
dried  in  the  sun  and  smoked,   it  is  considered 
eured,  and  fit  for  its  only   market,  that  of 
China,  to  which  manj  hundred  tons  are  yearly 
lent  for  the  consumption  of  the  curious  epicures 
of  that  country.     The   fishery  of  the  tripang  is 
to  China  what  that  of  the  asrdine,  tunny,  and 
iBchovy  it  to  Europe.     It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
eraght  by  band,  for  it  has  little  power  of  looo- 
notion,  but  in  deep  water,  sometimes  by  diving. 
Mr.  Windsor  Earl,  in  his  account  of  the  fishery 
on  the  shores  nnd  banks  of  the  Aru  Islands 
where  this  animal  appears  to  be  very  abundant, 
mentions  that  their    great  sources  of  wealth  are 
the  pearl  and  tripang  banks,   which  He  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  group.     These   extend  the 
entire  length  of  the  islands,  and  are  often  seve- 
ral miles  in  wiith,  being  intersected   by  deep 
ehsnnels,  some   of  which   will   admit  vessels  of 
burthen.    The   tripang,   or   sea-slug,   on  that 
Goast,  is  of  several  varieties.     The  greater  por- 
tion is  caught  in   shallow  water,   where  it  can 
be  picked   np  off  the  bank  without  diving." 
(See  Journal  of  ike  Indian  Archipelago^  Vol, 
/^.  j>.  480.)  The  tripang,  although  an  article  of 
teDsiderable  importance  in   the  trade  of  the 
Indian  Islands,  is  never  found  in  the   printed 
price-currenta  of  an   European  emporium,  be- 
cBuae  seldom  dealt  in  by   Europeaue,   which 
iriies  from  nice  or  rather  capricious   distinc- 
tions in  their  quality,   which  no   European  is 
competent  to  appreciate.     We  can  discover  no 
iMBtion  of  the  tripang  in  the  early  Portuguese 
vrilers ;  which  seems  to  be  another  proof  that 
the  Chinese}  who  carry  on  the  trade  and  ad- 
vuee  the  funds,  had   not  yet  settled  in  the  Ar* 
cbipelago  when  the  Portuguese  first   appeared 
in  it.(  Crawjurd  Diet,  page  440.)  The  Uon'ble 
Hr.  Morrison   mentions  that   it  forms  one  of 
the  important  articles  of  commerce  between  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and   China. 
"Hiat  it  is  found  on  all  the  islands  from  New 
Holland  to  Sumatra,  and  also  on  most  of  those 
hi  the  Fadfio  :  but  is  produced   in  the  greatest 
•bundsnce  on  small  coral   islands,  especially 
those  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Sulu  group, 
^ng  the  Islanders  it  is  known  by  the  name 
^  tripang,  the   Chinese  at  Canton  call  it  hoy- 
■bnn,  which  means  sea-ginseng.     It  has  but 
^  powers  of  locomotion.     It  is  sometimes 
tvofeet  long  ;  but  its   common  length  ia  from 
font  to  ten  inches,  and  its  diameter  two   or 
^Re.    Its  tentaculasB  are  short,  and  when  the 
jiBnnal  is   captured  are  folded  up  under  its 
*^7*    It  ia  taken  with  the   hand  by  natives, 
vho  often  dive  for  it  ;  and  after  it  has  been 
deansed,  dried,  and  smoked  it  is  fit  for  Bale. 

The  Holothuria  of  Baffles  Bay  ia  about  6 
ndMi  kng.and  2  inohea  thiek.  It  for^l  a  large 


eyliadrical  fleshy  mass  slmost  without  any  out- 
ward sign  of  an  organ*  The  tripang  ia  first 
thrown  into  a  kettle  filled  with  boiling  sea  water 
after  a  few  minutes,  it  is  removed  and  ripped 
open  with  a  knife,  to  cleanse  it  of  ita  intestines. 
It  is  then  thrown  into  a  second  kettle  where  a 
small  quantity  of  water  and  the  parching  rind 
of  a  mimosa  produce  dense  vapours.  Tbia  ia 
done  to  amoke  the  tripang  for  better  preserve- 
tion«  Finally,  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  caao 
of  bad  weather  under  a  shed.  For  a  long 
time  the  Chinese  were  the  sole  carriers  of  the 
article  ;  but  recently  foreigners  have  engaged 
in  the  trade.  In  the  market,  il  appears  hard 
and  rigid,  and  has  a  dirty  brown  color  ;  when 
brought  to  the  table  it  resembles  pork  rind  in 
color  and  consistency.  The  Chinese  use  it  by 
itself,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  other  dishes,  and 
consume  large  quaoiities  under  the  belief  that  it 
is  an  aphrodisiac.  The  varieties  into  which 
they  divide  it  are  above  thirty,  varying  in  price 
from  $80  down  to  $1^  per  pecul,  but  unless 
one  is  well  acquainted  with  the  article  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them  ;  a  great  deal  of 
this  article  is  imported  into  Macao,  in  junks 
and  Portuguese  vessels.  In  the  Chinese  tariff, 
all  the  sorts  are  arranged  under  the  two  hfada 
of  black  and  white.  [Morrison^  p-  141.)  Mr. 
Faulkner  mentions  as  its  localities,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  Australia,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Zan- 
zibar, &c.,  and  that  it  is  occasionally  brought  to 
Bombay  from  the  latter  place,  and  re-exported 
to  China. — JovmcU  of  the  Indian  Arehipela^o^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  480.  ffan*hU  Mr.  Morriean^s 
Compendious  Eietory^  p.  141.  CrawfuriS%  Die- 
tionary^  440.  Faulkner,  See  Holothuria; 
Tripang. 

BICHHATA,  Hind.  Urtica  interrupta. 

BICHHATI,  BsNO.  Sliver  weed,  Argyreia 
speciona. 

BICHITI.  Bbmo.  Tragia  involucrata. — Linn. 

BICHLORIDE  of  MERCURY.  Bichlo- 
rure  de  mercnre,  also  Sublime  Corrosif,  Fu. 
Corrosive  sublimate. 

BICHOLINI.  in  Long.  74?  0'  E.  and 
Lat.  16°  36'  N. 

BICHU,  Hind.    Martynia  diandra. 

BIOHU,  Hind.    A  scorpion. 

BICHUA,  Hind.  The  Himalayan  nettle.— 
the  name  is  from  bichu.  Hind,  a  scorpion. 

BIDAI,  Hind.    Salix  Babylonica. 

BIDARIKAND,  Hind.  Pueraria  tuberoaa, 
Boot,  in  Ajmere,  eonsidered  of  a  warm  nature, 
and  used  among  a  great  number  of  ingredi- 
ents of  many  prescriptions.— &^.  MecL  Top. 
p.  126. 

BIDDAREE,  in  Long.  TS^*  43  E.  and  L. 
13«  65'  N. 

BIDDARI,  San8»    Gmelina.Asiatiea. 

BIDDABI-NANA-BIUM,  Til.  EuphorWa 
thymifolia. — Linn, 
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^IGHl. 


BIONONiA. 


BID A&PB8.  ThB  a^mn  Belmt  ^m  MM  ^ 
Btedaspeaor  Hjrdlddpes  by  ibe  Greekai  Bebut  is 
Ae/modeni  abbraviMiion  for'the  aaeient  ViUittn. 
BIi>I>ATy  Hind.  Id  Mokamedan^^aw,  indiffer* 
ant,  poii^  of  tbeir  religion  neither  direcUy  en* 
joined  nor  yet  forbtdden  bj  Maboued. 

BIOI>£tt££,  in  .L.  T?""  0^  £.  mad  L.  1B« 
25' IN. 

BIDGhlBAMMT,  MaIi.  IdDteed. 

BIIXDH'U-KUiLNU,  Bbmo.  €lypea  befoan- 
4ifoik. 

BIDIB,  Dr.  Qeott^j  a  Madraa  Medtoal  Offi- 
«afy  amtbofr  <of  many  ariifslaa  to  aeietitifio  jour- 
aais :  latso  a  Hand  Book  to  Coffee  planliaig. 

'BlDJEGUflH  OQAL.    See  Coal. 

BIDJiEI'GOR,  in  L.  SO"*  S9ML  and  L.  25<» 

BiDNAHDA  >KALLANG.    See  BidHaoda 
Kallanir. 
BIBNUR.    k  town  in  the  northern  part  of 

'  Mysore.    It  beloni^od  to  l{ko  ancient  Ohatukya 
dvnasfey.    It  ia  usually  written  Bednore  and  is 
also  called  Negar.    See  Ghalukya. 
BIDOKUH,  in  L.  78^  8'  E.  and  L,  37«  47' 

'  Nt 

BIDOWLY.  Tiro  towna  in  India,  oita  in  L. 
W  ftS' B.  >and  L.  27^  10'  N.    The  other  in 

.  L.  77B  0'  B.  and  L.  29^  W  N, 

BIDUANDA  KAIiLAN&.  A  me  whointh 

•'thi  'Orang  fileetar  dwelt  in*  Singapore,  but 
tare  removed  from  it  by  tbe  British  when  tkey 
«mimpied  in  1818.    They  speak  Midtny  with  a 

.c)gnVtural  aiccsiii.  They  are  now  dwelling  in  the 
lliSay  Feninaula.     They  are  ballad  by  Latham 

.  JBidnanda  JC-aUaa^ 

BIDUfiU  NANA  BIYTAM,  T»l.  Euphor- 
bia tbymifolia,  L,,  has  the  sij;niticatioa  of 
**  grean  or  raw  rice  of  Biduru,**  The  term 
**raw  rice"  ot  pachchd  arid  Tam.  is  applied  in 
tbe  Tamil  tongue  to  several  of  the  smaller 
species  of  Euphorbia* 

BIDTJL,  Bbnq.  Bauhinia  purparasoens:  var. 
!Sb  variegate. — Roxh, 
BIER,  G BR.  Beer. 

,     BIERP,  F«.,  Beer. 

'  BKrH\.  Bigba,  Befej^ha,  eorhiptly  Bee- 
gha,  Beegah,  &c,  A  Innd  measute  vairying  in 
extent  in  dfChrent  parts  of  India.  The  stand- 
ard Bigha  oflfbe  Revenne  aorveys  of  the  North- 

*^l^t  Prdtilities  is  equal  to  S,025  square  yards, 
or  5-^h«  of  an  acre.  Iti  Bengal,  the  Bigha 
contained  only   1,600  squaVe  ytirds,  or  little 

'^lesa  thafei  l«9hd  of  an  acre,  in  Benares,  it 
WaSy'at  tlie'titeet>f  (ho  'set^emerit,  determined 

'  St  3,1*86  square  y^rds.  In  other  pergunnahs  it 
ip^as  ^,^95  to  9,tK)0,  or  to  S^l^lSd  sqnare  yards. 
A  kacha  (immature,  crude,  small)  pij^  is-  in 
'^oHkre  phtcea^'a  third,  in  tHhisrs  only  «  fourth  of 
a  full  or  standard  Bigha.  Akbar's  Bigha 
contained  S/BOD  Habi-gas  which  have  been  con« 

•  aidared  ia  eonsl  to  the  3(02f  iqaitfo  yatds  of 
a  Bigba  of  nindnstan. 
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In  4he  N.  W.  Btt>aiacea  W  ladaaitisi 
ive-aightfaa  •f  an  aoaa.  In  tbo  Lower 
it  is  120  ls<lt  square,  or  4,^00  sq] 
nearly  one*tbird  of  an  EngliA  aere.-*-1 
that  ia  Bajf  utana  130  are  «=  40  aersi, 
H*  Bliiot  apeoifiea  tbe  following  as  acne  of; 
NPariaUoaa  fonnd  ia  ihe  U  pp^r  Proi 
100  acwa,  vas. 

Jkrakhsba4,    ...     ^    «..     ... 
muX  aod  Bonth  Gorakhpor.  ... 
Alhilntbatl  &  psrt  of  Azimghnr... 
?ut  of  aaimghnr  and  Qtupnr 
■mnaK...     «..      M.     ...    .M 
In  the  Upper  Doab  (K«cliha)... 

In  Guttacky  the  Bigha  ia  now  ooDsid< 
be  an  JlngUah  iiero.    Tbe   Maratba  b^ 
calM  \Mtsk\^  pandf  or  400  square  bt 
roda,  each  five  oubua  and   five  hand-hn 
aa  the  rod   variea,  ao  does  Uio  bigha : 
the  Adii  Shahi  dyiiaa^  it   was  equal  to 
square  yarda,  or  only   457  square  judij 
than  an  Bagliah  acre.    The  Guierat  *^' 
contains  only   284f  square  yards.— tfl 
oj  Inidan  Terns  ^  Wili<m,  p.  85. 
Sufplsmeai.  TotPs  Eo^MiXutm,  Vd.  L^ 

BIGNI*  Hind.  GekU  Cttttcaaica. 

BIOKONIAOB^,  An  ovder  of  plaato. 
Bigeoma  ;  Oalanpelia  ;    Spathodea 
Oaloaanthea  hidica.    Bvergreena. 

BIGNONIA  of  tMs  ^noa  of  pUn^j 
of  the  Bignonitfeefls,  about  70  apeeies  aie  * 
and  I8ooeur  inC'bina,  tbe  Moluccas, 
Morung,  Peninao4a  of  India  and  Malaeea.- 
have  ofteamental  flowers  and  amongst 
6.  adenophylla  of  Bnrmiih,   B.  uadi 
Hindustan  and  OuseMt.  B«  cheienoides 
siiaveolena  of  Hindustan  and  D^khan, 
joga  of  Silhet  and  Penang,  anbeiosa  of 
mah    and  Peninsnlar  India.  B.  xyl« 
tbe  Neilghevries  and  Jungles  of  Kand( 
Goncans.  Several  of  ibeae  planta  wne  for 
ranged  under  the  genua  Tecoma.    The 
of  Bigttonia  chica  yield  a  red  eolouting 
Tbe  bark  %nd  capsules  of  B.  indica  ars 
gent,  and  used  in  tanning  anddyetsi?. 
pleasant  tasted  and  fragtant  flowers  of  &< 
lonoides  (snavoolens)  arts  deaoribed  m  ' 
used  as  a  cooling  drink  in  fbvei«*^-«Dr 
mentions  that  the  Karens  of^  huild 
boats  with  the  wood  of  a  speoiea  of  Bigt 
which  is  frequently  used  iti  Joinery.   8ei 
of  the  species  which  grow  in  Bumiah  aiil 
nasserim  are  not  yet  spedfioally  ideatiflMf. 
theae  may  be  ennmerated.      ^Sy^oasR^ 
touk^  Than-theet»  Bum.  thn-gti-aee.  '^ 
ty-wai-tha/*  Burm.  9p   "  lain-bha**  BoflM 
^iuomU  TifnatseiHm.    O'idttajribMftiy,  f>  '^ 
^FoiffU  471.    SeoOoeao. 

BIGNONIA,  Bpicie^ 

Thi^tbea.  Bubm. 

▲  Ttryteg^  t^  of  Tlnragr.«-#a#Nii 


MO 


k  hirfre  tree  o|  Tavoy,  ased  in  bnilding. — 
Captain  Donee. 
BIGNONIA,  Speeiei. 

L^inbba,  Bubm. 
k  midcUe-siaad  tret    ofi  HtL^oj.'^CapUim 

BI&NONIA,  SfecU*. 

A  li^ht,  boae  graia&d  wood  of,  BritiBlv  l)ur- 
mab,  not  much  used.  Breakinst  weight  125 
lbs.  k  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  33  to  S6.  In 
&faft  ^Town  tree  on  goodsotU  theavera^ 
kngth  of  ifae  trutilc  to  the  first  branch  is  80 
fee^  and  average  girth  meaauMd  at  6  fact 
fmn  thagroaqd  is  7  leet.  Iv  sella  al  4  annas 
pel  cobie  foot — Br,  Brcmdu. 

BUSNONIA,  Sfei^. 

Kjoiin-donlc.  BriRir. 

Wood  of  British  Barmah»,  not  nsed^  A  cu- 
bic foot  weighs  lbs.  23.  In  a  full  grown  tree 
on  good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  t^ronk 
to  tlie  first  branch  is  15  feet,  and  average 
jnrth,  measured*  at  6  feet  from  the  gronnd>,  is 
3  feet 

BI6N0NIA,  apeciea, 

Than  That  Kgai  9imL 

A  iieeof  Moulmein.     Used  in  common  par* 
PflMi  of  hitildingF.— CoZ.  OnU  Eon.  1&62«. 
BI6N0NJA  CHELONOI,DBS*  Linn. 
StereosperaiMiiq  cheloncdfim.  If:  O** 

...Til. 


TajrafYa... 
KauffOFu... 
KaJighutru,.. 
Halugoru    ... 
Pamphoonea ITkia.. 
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&*tyka   .^       ...    „ 
P»iimaram   ...Hal^AJ;. 
^■p«dria  m%ram....TAM. 
l^irffn«run.     .:.     „ 
W%ottn Til. 

This  tree  is  wrongly  supposed  to  be  idepti- 
ttlvHb  the  B.  snaveolens  of  Roxburgh.  Iti 
fcsttiem  India,  it  is  found  i^  Ooimb^itore 
M^Tsnoufr  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  : 
toh  above  and  below  the  ghats  in  €anara  and 
^kIb,  though  not  common  there  :  abundant 
ft  the  Dekhan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
^^ytvj  and  in  Ganjara  and  Gnmsur  :  also  in 
tito  Bombay  ghats,  at  Kbandalla,  and  Parr, 
>^in  Svlhet  and  Asssm.  It  is  a  native  of  ihe 
•fiwtaiDous  parts  of  the  coast- of  Coromandal, 
'^itirrowa  to  be  a  Ifarge  tree.  Flowers 
^Af^  the  hoiaad  rainy  seasons  and*  the  seed 
%«» ia  December  and*  January.  The  wood 
^^  toee  is  hig^h  colored;  h^rd,  diirable,  and 
^niieh  n^e  amonKst  the  ihhabitants  of  the 
wirkere  it:  is^  ptealifaL  li  atteitieaD  ex- 
cise height  of  20,  feet,  witl\  a  circumference  of 
J^foot,  and  the  height  from  the  ground  to  th^ 
'"*wi»ifon  of  the  first  hrancK  is  8  feet.  Th§ 
***?.  is  held  sacred  by  the  hiridus  ib  conse- 

K^f  whieh  ft  is.  di^dult  to  ob^aih  the 
b«Vil  i»  a  good^ibBcy  wood',  aii$  aoiti- 


B1OK0X£L  qXTABJBIIlQCCLAlUS. 

tblft  for  btadingsi  The  h«rk  and-  fffuitare 
nsed  »edicinaUy»  and' the;  ipJeaaant  tasted  fra- 
grant flowers  are  used  to  maiie  a  coaling  dntik 
in  feviera, — Dn-  Mamn%  Wi^ht,  a%4  Oihom^ 
^fxigt^  Captaim  Bedd&me  and  Macdonatdy  Fkr. 
^«d».  0'8haughne$iy,  p.  405.  Eohi6^  iL8.S. 
^^ff^*  Moxb\,  m.  106. 

BIGNONIA  CORiDNARIA.  A  Laige  tre^ 
with  white  flowers,  very  plentiful  in  the  thara^ 
waddy  aitd  Pegu,  diatriots  ;  it  and  Biigo/mia 
spatboidef)  also  found,  tbrougbouh  the  proviace^ 
both  afford  from  their  inqer  hvtk  material  for 
rope  employed  for  locftl  purposcyi;  The  iqner 
bask  of  StereuUa  ramoaat  ajao  affords > a  strong^ 
and.  diirnbU  ropq  in  tomwuf^v^^-^M^Ci^lf- 
land, 

Rh^pdii :  Sprerigi. 
BIGNONfA  INDICA,  ZiuM^ 

Oaloaanthea  Indica,-r-i?2lMML 
Bignoaia  pentaudra»*n«4^* 

Spathodisa  Iadfa».,.P«BS4,  ItTat  PaUngu..>  .T.HiVD* 

Hullo...  .  ...Hjqid.    Tat  MoifM)e^ M 

Sort ,,     t9     l.Tetoorf Mah^e. 

I 

On  the  6oni|bay  side»  this,  is  common  near 
wat/Br  streams,  chiefly  below  th^  gbat^,  bu(  thq.. 
wood'  IB  de&cribed  by  Diw  Gibson  as  of  no  va- 
lue, neither  does  %  there,  ever  reach  any  size. 
Mr.  Bohdf  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  tall- 
est trees  on  the  Coromandel  ooajsl;  where  it 
frrows    chiefly  up    amongat    the    mountains. 
Plowerihg  time  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season. 
Seed  ripens  in  January  and  February.    The 
wood  is  soft  and  spongy  so  much  so  a^  to  ren* 
der  it  unfit  for  use.    It  grows  in  Behar  and  in 
the  Siwalik  hills  and' immense  pods  hang  from 
its  branches  in  its  leafless  state.  In  the  T^nasse* 
rim  Provinoes,  it  is  often  seen  near  the  dwellings, 
of  the' natives  ;  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  cold 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  and  might  probably 
grow  in  the  open  air  of  Europe  also.     At 
Lahore  there  was  received  from  the  hills  a 
gigantic  pod,  not   lees  than  half'  a-  yard*  in 
length  and  four  inches  in  breadth.     The  bark  - 
and  capsules- of  this^  tro&  are  aatritifi^nt.and 
used  iuv  tanning  and  dyqing.    I)r.  Stewart  says 
that   ihe  leav.e^  are  called  '^  SioG^k'*  in  the 
Punjab^  and  are  used  in  medicitie^    Tbe  wood 
is  there^also  soft  and  useless. rr- O'Shaugk^Hwy^ 
p.  iSO,  Booher^s  Sim.  /our:  FoL   L  -plBQi 
Mo90n^  Powell,  Upnighergeri  p.  244.  RoM9^ 
KSSf.pr*  /i  L  SUmrM  JSopfB.  m,  110. 

WGNONIA  LEWJOirtON.  See  Gedar. 

BIGNONIA  LONGIFLOiaA.  Syn  oOi> 
Qonia  chelonoides*^  FffM^ 

BIGffONiA  PEN(rA:iI>BA«  LouB.  Syiu 
Qf<  G4lofl8nthe9Jndioai-n-B/4£9Mi. 

BhWOmJk      QUADBIIiiOCULABIS-r. 

.  .  .Spatbedea  Boximi^hii,— ^^/^rcM^ 
WurrtMf.  '  Mabiu  * 
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:biqnonia  sauvsolens. 


BIQNONIA  XYLOGABPA. 


This  large  tree  i8  found  in  the  bigber  hilly 
places  of  the  Concan,  the  higher  valleys  of  the 
ghats,  Circar  mouctains,  Malabar  Hill  Bombay, 
Elephanta,  and  is  very  common  in  Padshspore 
jungles,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  It 
flowers  during  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season 
and  its  flower  is  very  beautiful.  The  wood 
strong,  tough,  durable,  serviceable,  both  for 
beams  and  for  planks,  is  much  used  as  plank* 
ing  for  carts  and  is  employed  for  many  purpos- 
es by  the  natives  ?— i2ox6*  Oihton,  Eohde, 
MSS^,  Eoxb.  Hi.  107. 

BIGNONl  A  RA  DICANS.  This  ash-leaved 
trumpet-flower  hat  stems  with  rootini?  joints  ; 
flowers  in  large  bunches  of  a  scarlet  orange 
colour  :  is  of  easy  cnltivation. — RiddeU. 

BIQNONIA  SPATHACEA— Iwii./^. 

8pathodeaBheedii,^/7r0n^.  118  longifolia,  Vent. 

A  tree  of  the  Coast  forests. 

BIQNONIA  SPATHOIDEA.  This  large 
tree  is  found  throughout  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces. It  is  plentiful  and  its  inner  bark  af- 
fords a  material  for  rope. — McClelland, 

BIQNONIA  SriPULATA— /?o^6. 

Spathodea  stipulata.—  Wall, 
Pha  bban  of  Akyab.         |  Ma  shoay  of  Moolmein. 

Stipuled  trumpet-flower  tree  with  a  long 
twisted  pod.  It  is  a  common  flowering  tree 
throuKhout  Tenaeseriro,  common  at  Moulmein  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  often  seen  in  bazaars  where 
they  are  sold  for  food.  The  tree  enters  the 
native  materia  medica,  as  affording  a  cure  for 
psora  The  tree  of  Moulmein  is  said  to  afford 
a  strong  wood  for  any  ordinary  purpose,  and, 
in  Ayab,  where  the  natives  make  a  spirituous 
liquor  from  the  bark,  it  is  small,  very  plentiful, 
and  its  wood  used  by  natives  for  bows,  &c. 
Dr.  McClelland  describes  it  as  affording  a 
strong:  very  dense  and  most  valuable  wood  for 
purposes  requiring  strength,  elasticity  and  den- 
sitv.^-i>r«.  Masottf  McOlellatd,  Cal.  CcU.  Ex. 
1862. 

BIQNONIA  8UAVK0LENS.— «o«d. 

Stereospermum  suaveolens. —  W.  lo, 
Teoomasuaveolens.— (?.  Don. 
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This  middle  sized  tree  is  quite  different  from 
B.  chelonoides.  It  grows  in  the  Dandelle  forest 
above  the  ghata,  io  Canara  and  Sunda.  It 
occurs,  though  not  very  common,  in  Oanjam 
and  Gumiiur,  where  it  attaint  an  extreme 
height  of  20  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  1^ 
feet,  and  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
nearest  branch.  i«  12  feet.    A  native  of  the 


southern  parts  of  the  Goromandel  coast  ;  it  also 

occurs  in  the  Dekhan,  Bengal,  in  Sukanuggur, 

Qorukpur,   and  the   Kheree  jungle,  in  Debra 

Dhun  and  Kangra.     It   has  large,  dark,  dull 

crimson  flowers.     Its  wood   is  very    similar  to 

B.  chelonoides,  but  of  a  redder  hue  elastic  and 

long   grained ;   used   for  buergy  shafts,  plough 

yokes  -,  Sic.     The  bark  is  employed  metlicinally, 

—  Voigt.  Dr.    Oihson^   Captains   Beddome  and 

Macdonald.  Rohde,  AifiS.,  PovhU.  HandJ>ooi. 

Econ.  Prod.  Punjab.  Roxh.  iiL  104. 

BIGNONIA  SdBEROSA— 7eaa:3. 

Millingtonia  bortenais.— Ztnn.yS^. 

Indian  Cork  tree  .  Bno.  I  Akaa  Nim...  Hnm. 

Neemi  Chambeli.  Hind.  |  Cork  maram.ANOLO-TAK. 

This  very  handsome  tree  is  common  in  ga^ 
dens  of  Indis.  It  grows  in  Tanjore.  Madras, 
Segaon,  between  Ava  and  Taong  Dong.  In 
January  the  tree  is  covered  with  beautiful  and 
fragrant  pure  white  blossoms.  It  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  sending  out  numerous  suckers, 
from  which  it  may  be  easily  raised.  It  is  a 
good  tree  for  planting  in  avenues.  The  rough 
bark  peels  off  in  small  pieces  about  once  a  year. 
It  is  deeply  ci'acked  and  spongy  and  an  infe- 
rior sort  of  cork  can  be  made  from  it.  The 
wood  is  soft,  and  can  only  be  of  use  for  fire- 
wood, the  bark  is  very  cork-like.— Dr.  Cleg* 
horn  in  M.  E.  J.  R.,  Voigt,  Powell.  Hand-book. 
Econ.  Prod.  Punjab, p.  669.    RoxL  in.  111. 

BIGNONIA  UNDULATa— RwjJ.  m.  101. 

Tecomaundulata. — O-  Don, 

Wave-leaved  Bignonia-ENO.  I  Rukfc  Reora....MAHB. 
Bohira  Reora ...EvuD.  ]  Khew SiNDb 

A  tree  with  drooping  branches  like  the  weep- 
ing willow  leaves  covered  with  micaceous  scales ; 
flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  very  large,  oraugs 
coloured,  and  scentless-  Dr.  Gibson  says  it  is 
rare  in  the  Bombay  forests,  but  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Baglan  and  in  Kandesh  :  it 
is  more  common  in  Sind,  in  some  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Pubb  Hills,  and  at  Shah  Bilawul : 
yet  Voigt  says  it  is  abundant  in  one  locality  of 
Kandesh,  and  that  it  occurs  in  Guaserat.  It  is 
very  common  in  Marwar  and  other  parts  of 
Rajwarra,  and  when  covered  in  the  month  of 
March  with  its  immense  quantities  of  orange 
coloured  blossoms,  it  is  a  most  splendid  object 
and  would  be  highly  ornamental  in  compounds, 
the  wood  is  fine  grained  and  valuable,  having 
a  scent  like  the  walnut  leaf.  The  wood  is  rec- 
koned very  strong  and  durable^  but  from  its 
size,  applicable  only  to  small  parposes.— i)r> 
Irvine^  Oen.  Med.  Top.  p.  200,  Dr.  Qibton. 

BIQNONIA  XILOCARPA,  Eoxb.  Hi.  108. 

Tecoma  zylocarpa,  0,  Don. 

Gban  seng Can.  I  Yadenkami  maram.  TiX' 

Khurseng Mah&.  | 

This  large  tree  has  been  noticed  by  Br« 
Wight  a^.growing  in  Coimbatore.    It  is  fo«Bd> 
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BUAPOOR. 


BUtANAGAR. 


abo,  thooi^  rare,  in  the  Godavery  foreaUi  bat 
grows  OB  the  tieilgherries,  in  the  ThuU-ghaoty 
Jowtf  jangles,  hills  about  Nagotnab,  jangles 
about  Batnagherry  and  on  the  Parr  ahat.  Dr. 
Gibson  saja  it  is  oommon  in  the  forests  both 
inland  and  on  the  ooast,  and  that  it  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  rough  pods, 
two  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  wood  is  never 
large,  is  f  ery  hard  and  good  if  ripe;  of  a  brownish 
jcUow  oolour,  rather  close-grained,  takes  a 
good  polish,  is  used  in  tumeiy  and  in  cabinet 
making.  It  also  affords  an  oil,  obtained  by  a 
ample  process  of  reverse  distillation,  and  said 
to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  cutaneous  affections. 
Dn.  Wight  and  Oibson,  Captain  Beddame. 

BIHI-DANA.  Pms.  Hind.  Qoz,  Tam. 
Seeds  of  Cydonia  vulgaris »  (Pyrus  cydonia,) 
QaiDoe  seed,  from  Bihi.  Pxrs.  Oydonia  vu). 
garis,  the  Quince.  There  ia  a  *«  turah"  or  biU 
ter  and  <'  shirin*'  or  sweet,  quince. 

6IHISHTI,  Hind.  A  water-carrier  wbo 
eonveya  it  in  a  akin  over  hia  back.  The  word 
seems  to  be  derived  from  Bihiaht,  the  paradise 
of  the  mahomedana. 

BIHUL,  in  h.  76*  41'  E.  and  L.  28«  89' 
N. 

BIH  EEOHNI,  Hind.  Euphorbia  dracun- 
eoloides. 

BIHULL,  The  inner  bark  of  Orewia  op« 
poiitifolia,  employed  in  the  Himalaya  for  mak- 
ing ropes. — Boyle, 

BIJ,  HiNB.  also  Binj,  H.  seed,  any  seed, 
kence  bijwar,  seed  com.  "  Bij  Band," 
Hind,  is  the  Sida  cordifolia,  and  Bumex  acu- 
tas,  "(Kamu(l)  bij,"  Hind,  ia  Nymphsea 
albal  "  Suka-ki-bij,"  Hind,  is  the  Cannabis 
ttti?a.  ''Bij-gai,"  Hind,  is  the  Lonicera 
luinquelocularia. 

BUAPOOR.  The  seat  or  capital  of  the 
nahomedan  Ad&l  Shahi  dvnasti,  which  ruled 
there  from  A.  D,  1601  to  A.  D.  1660.  Tusuf 
Iban,  a  ion  of  Amnrath  II.  of  Anatolia,  was 
puehased,  in  1499,  at  Ahmedabad,  for  the 
Bijapoor  Body  Guard.  But  in  1501,  he  as- 
luned  independence,  under  the  title  of  Adal 
Sbab.  The  territories  over  which  this  dynasty 
Jjled  varied  considerably,  in  extent,  a*a  the 
Niam  Shahi  of  Ahmednuggur  aud  the  Bahmani 
UB^  of  Beder  pressed  on  them.  The  snoces- 
■▼e  aovereigns  were 

1501,  Yusuf  Khan,  styled  Adal  Shah, 

1511,  Ismail  Adal  Shah  I. 

15S4,  MqUoo  Adal  Shah 

1535,  Ibrahim  Adal  Shah  I.  In  his  retgn/his 

^inister,  Ram  Hajah,  assumed  the  throne  of 

Vijyanaggar, 
1557,  Ali  Adal  Shah  T. 
1579,  Ibrahim   Adal  Shah  n.  in  his  reign 

Chand  Bibi  was  regent. 
W26,  Mahomed.    Adal  Shah* 
IMO,  Ali  Adal  Shah  II. 


The  tombs  of  this  family  al  Gogi  and  Bija- 
pnr  are  domes  on  basements.  Bijapur  was 
taken  by  Aurnngseb,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  A 
a  great  brass  gun  is  still  on  the  ramparts  of  this 
city,  said  to  have  been  cast  on  the  ISth 
December  1685,  at  Ahmednuggur  by  a  Enrope* 
an  whom  tradition  atyles  Rumi  Khan.  It  weighs 
41  tons.   See  Beejapoor,  India,  p.  323-1.  Jain* 

BlJAPUaAMU,  S.  alao  Madiphala  chettu, 
TsL.  Citrus  medica,  L. 

BIJARA  SALA,  Sans.  Nut  of  Anaeardinm 
occidentals. 

BiJBAN.  The  aeed  of  a  plant  found  in  all 
RajpooUnah.  It  is  heating,  and  used  at  Ajmera 
in  aphrodisiac  prescriptions. — Gen,  Med*  Tap., 
page  126. 

BIJ  BAND,  HiNB,  Polygonum  <rp,  also,  Sida 
cordifolia. 

BIJH-GAH,  Hind.  A  scare  crow.— MUiot. 

BIJHONIA  A  tribe  of  rajputs  in  Jounpur 
ZiWah.— Elliot. 

BIJI^  Hind.     Mongoose;  Herpestes, 
BUI,  Hind.    Emblica  officinalis. 
BIJIAKAGAR,  also  written  Yijianagar,  pro- 
perly Yidia-nuggur  or  the  town  of  learning ; 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Toghalak 
according  to  one  account,  by  two  fugitivi^s  from 
Teiin^ana:  according  to  Prinsep,  in  1338  by 
Bilal  Deo,  of  Karnata,  who  resisted  Mahomed 
Toghalak,  and  founded  Vijianuggnr.     In  1347» 
Kriahna  Rai,  ruled  there  :  in  1425,  Deva  Bai : 
in  1478,  Siva  Rai.     Vijiyannggur  was  the  seat 
of  the  last  great  bindu  empire  in  India.     The 
sovereigns  cisimed  to  be  of  the  Yadu  race.     In 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  they  'granted 
to  the  E.  I.  C.  the  tract  around  Madras,  engrav- 
ed on  a  gold  plate,  which  was  lost  in    1746 
when   Madras   was  captured   by   the  Erenrh, 
under  Labourdonnais.     Towards  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was  the  capital  of  a  great  hindu  power 
which  ruled  over  the  hindu  chiefs  to  the  south 
of  the  territories  of  the   Adil  Shahi,   Nizam 
Shahi  and  Kutub  Shahi  kings  of  the  Dekhan. 
In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  these  three 
mahomedan  kings,  fearing  the  growing  power 
of  Ramarajah,  the   sovereign  of  Bijianuggur, 
made  wnr  against  him,  king  Rama  was  then 
in  his  70th  year.     He  met   the   confederates 
at  Talicottah  on  the  25th  January  1565  with 
a  jrr^-Rt  array  of  70,000  horses,  90,000  feet, 
2,000  elephants  and  1,000  pieces  of  cannon^ 
but  he  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  100,000 
men,   atid   was  taken  prisoner.     The  authors 
Khafi  Khan  and  Shahab-ud-din,  state  that  the 
elephant  on  which  he  was  mounted  ran  away 
with  him  into  the  confederate  camp.     He  was 
beheaded   at   Kala  Cbabutra  in  the  Raichore 
doab,  and  his  head  remained  for  200  years  at 
Bejapore  as  a  trophy.    Bij  anuggur  sank  into  an 
insignificant  place,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
ruins  of  Humpy,   The  rajah's  brother,  however^ 
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BIKIRBBB. 


BIIiAlSAND. 


iook  fdfB^  in  Penieondali,  nni  sabseqatntfy  at 
Chindavgiri,  whflaoe  it  is,  also,  said  the  Sngliah 
nefoliama  obtained  the  grant  of  the  ground  on 
vLich  Madraa  was  built.— i^.  ff,  N^  L,  p, 
4l9.i     See  Hnmpee,  Rejapore. 

BIJION,  BURM.  In  Amherst,  a  tittber  used 
for  house  posts,  rafters,  and  the  fike  purposes ; 
k  is  a  heavy,  oompact, gie^i dosagrained  wood* 
^m^Oaptaiu  Danee, 

BIJNOREL     A  town  of  Robiloond. 

BIJNU6UB.     See  Kurambar. 

BIJQLI.  The  Rao  of  Bijoli,  is  one  of  the 
sixteen  superior  nobles  of  the  Rana  of  Mewar^ 
oMiPt.  Ha  is  a  Pramara  of  the  anoient  stock 
of  Bhar,  and  perhaps  its  most  respeetabki  re* 
prtaeutatifa.  There  is  an  anoipni  insoription 
at  Bijoli.     See  Lat. 

BIJUGO.  A  ibre  exhibited  from  Manilla, 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Its  source  is  no4 
khbwn. 

:qIJWARRA,  in  L.  n""  4\'  m  and  L.  32^ 

46' N. 

BirU.  B^u*    Plantains, 

BIZt^OCHQ  also  GalleHa.    S?.  Biacaits. 

BIM^NKEE^,  in  L.  72«  20'  B-  v^d  I^.  ?7^ 
id'  H^  is  the  chief  town  of  an   independent 
sovereignly,  chiefly  in  the  great  Indian  desert. 
It  has  an  area  of  I7>676  square  ipileSi.  with  thj? 
popiUation  estimated  by  Tod  in  the  oeginning 
of  the  19th  century  at  about  $3d,Q00,  the  re^ 
yenae  is  about  six  lakhs  of  Rupees.    Bikaneer 
maintains  a  force  of  2.100  cavaUy,  and  about 
),00Q  infantry  and  30  guua.    Bikan^r  was 
Cfriginally  inhabited  by  various  ^mall  tribea  of 
Jats  aud  pthere,  the  quarrels  among  which  led 
to  the  conquest  of  the  eountiy  in   1458  by 
Bika  Singt  &  ^^^  ^^  Tityk  Jodh  Sing  of  .Todh- 
por^.    After  consoHdatii^  his  power  he  con- 
quered Bagore  from  the  Bha^ttee  of  Jessulmeie 
and  founded  tlie  city  of  Bikaneer ;  he  died  in 
A.  D.  1505.    Bai  Si<i^,  the  foujrth  in  descent 
fpoA  Bika  Siii^gi  succeeded  U>  powei  in  1973, 
and  ii\  his  time  the  connection  of  Bikanqei^  with 
the  Pelhi  Emperors  began.    B^  Sing  became  a 
le^deV  of  horse  iq  Akbar's  service  aiul  received  a 
grant  of  flfty-two  pergunnahs  including  Hansi 
and  Hissar.  The  earliest  treaty  with  the  British 
^v^ri)xn/^nt  was  in  1 80 1 .  Sirdar  Sing  succeeded 
t^  power  in  1 852.     He  did  good  s/ervice  during 
t)ie  m^tiniea  both  by  sheltering  European  fugii' 
tivea  and  by  co-operatiog  against  the  rebels  in 
the  distciots  Qf  Hansi  and  H;i8sar.     He  received 
a|  si^ute  of  seventeen  gun#  and  the  right  of 
i|dp(»tioa*    The  people  most  numerous  are  the 
lit  and  the  territory  was  once  populons  and 
lirealthy,  but  the  plundering  Beetjavi^t  bandst, 
sptl^  the  Sahrai,  tU  Khasa  and  Rigur  robbere^ 
il^  the  more  westeirn  desert  so  destroyed  the 
kingdom,  that  while  formerly  tlveve  vfe^  2  JQQ 
^wps  and  villagea  in  Golon^  Tod's  tix^e,'  not 
AneflvMf  o(  these  remained**    ThreeffonrthQ  of 
^  popolatioqi  ^  the  abprigin4  Jii*  th^  rest 


ava  iheir  aoaquiewa»<>^he  deaeendenta  of  BHdi, 
inahidiiig.  Sarsote  (Saraswati)  brahmsas»  Oks-^ 
rnna,  barda  and  a  few  of  tlie  servile  classes.-^ 
T<kP8  Bo^asthan,  Vol  /,  p.  420,  Vol  ILp^  98. 
Prinsep9*8.AniiquAtie^'p,2bQ.  Aitchii<m*8 Tnc^ 
tieB,  Vol.  IV.  p.  I4v7.  Elphiratont't  OtM, 
p.  10.  Sae  Brahmaa,  Charan,  India,  p.  W, 
Jit,  Ri^aL 

BIKEEAKBl  SYW.  in  L.  79^  16'  E.  sod 
L.  29»  4y  N. 

BIKH ;  Bikhma ;  Bish  ;  Tfsh  ;  Vishsi  and 
Ata  visha,  the  name^  of  a  pon'crful  ve^^etable 
poison.  Dr.  Wallioh  refers  the  plant  to  the 
Aconitnm  fexo^  ;  It  seeoss  however  to  be  a.  namjQ 
given  to  the  roots  of  several  Aconites,  fox  I)r. 
Hooker^  in  one  part  of  his  journal,  mcntioni 
that  be  met  anth  Aconitnm  palroatum,  which 
yielda  one  ol^  the- celebrated  ^Bikh'^  poisonsv 
Bikh,  he  adda^  is  yielded  by  varions  Aconita. 
All  the  Sikkim  khk<ll  are  ealled  **  gniong"'  by 
Lepcha  and  Bhoteea,  who  do  not  distinguish 
them.  The  A.  napellus  he  says  ia  abundant  in 
the  Horth-weet  Himahiya,and  is  perhaps  as  vio- 
lent a  Bikh  as  any  species.  At  another  place  he 
mentionathat  magnificent  gentiana  grow  intfa^, 
Lachoong  valley,  also  Senecio,  Uorydalis,  and^ 
the  Aconitnm  turklum,  a  new  species,  whose 
root  is  said  to  be  as  virulent  as  A.  ferq^  and 
A.  napeHus.  The  result,  however,  of  1>r.  Thorn* 
so»  and  Hooker's  examination  of  the  HimahiTan. 
aconities  (of  which  there  are  seven  spedfs)  is 
that  tba  one  generaVy  known  as  AQoidtum  ferox, 
and  which  aiipplies  a  gceat  deal  of  the  celebrate 
ed  poison,  ia  the  common  Aconituna  nnprllas  of 
Europe.  Bikhmaiira  is  al«o  a  nt^me  for  A.  ferox. 
-^Hooker,  Him,  Jo^r,  Vol.  /.  p.  168  ami  fol* 
IL  p^  l^S.  E$i^l.(^c,pttg^  i^9*  SeeAco* 
nitum. 

BI{^»  Hind.  Brugs  .*  medicines  ;  (me  of 
tl^i^  fourteen  valuable  substs^noes  ciiwiaateii 
from,  the  pcieaa  when  cbtM-ned  b^y  Ykhnu.  See 
IS^unna. 

BIKKI,  Tail,  also  Konda  manga,  Tel.  Ga^ 
denia  latifoliay  AU.  Gardenia  inneandra. — ioB* 

BIKH-MEKEH.  Pbrs.  Glyoyrrhiza  gla- 
bra.   Liqaorioa  root }  properly  Hekh-i-mekeh. 

BIKNQOE,  itt  Long.  7S^  3^  E.  and 
Lai.  \^'^  14'  N. 

BINOXIDE.  OB.  MANGANESE,  Jugnior 
injni,  HiND. 

BIKYA.   Sae  Acanitina. 

BIL,  Hind.  Bila,,  Sans,  ^le  marm^loi; 
See  Bel.  Bilva, 

]pi]UA^  4  n^gfo.  race  occupying  tha  sODthem. 
p^t  q(  the  ¥<fUy  peDiDsi;ilti,  alcng  with  Ike 
Simeng,  in  the  provinces  of  Qi^dah,  Pcraki 
Pahang  and  Tringanu.   Sfe  Iqdifv  p«  3i51. 

KU^yP^^^Lj  A;ijthor  p(  thf^AwWo  nKUtl 
Fatan-ul-Baldan,  in  ^hictL  if^  described  the 
Conquest  of  Siud  by  tha  Aj^abs. 

BILAIEAND,  HiNp»    Pi^srwa.  tafaftiQaa^ 
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BlUiJN^LENA. 


BaVAVU. 


niiAcBFOOft.  Atowtt  on  Om  UtAfai  dl  ibe 

S«t)ej  in  Kunatvai.   Soe  KuDawsr^ 
B1LAT£B  or  BiU'.i,  Bens.    An  altotatidn 

of  the  pereian  V&l&)'ttti,  OMMning  fbnigDi  ecotio* 

The  foikwHig  may  be  etminefaUd : 
B.    ananofia,  BaNOw  Fbareroja  <»atalaw 
S.    amra^  BiNO*  iSpoadiaa  <luAeia» 
K    alao,  Baira.   Potato^   Soknom  tiibti^« 

SUOi. 

B.    amlei;,   BmvQ.    Oambogt  mogtitiea, 

Graroinia  pietoria. 
B.    piia-aiili,  Bsito.  Oodhdob  Fataloy^Pa- 

trosiWDum  saiivum. 
K   iMgoon,  BsNO.  ToraatX)  or  Lo?0-apple, 

Sokiaum  lyooperiicum. 
B.   noBtioey  BsN&.  Myrtie^  Myrt«a  oom- 

myoia 
BILAUR,  HiKD.     BookcryiiaL 
BIUUHI,  UiNP.    Folvgonam  biilorU. 
BILDJ,  Hind.    Pb&rbkiaBiL 

BILE.  Eno. 
nPft....^ finTDi  I  Pittaa......  .»^w..^.TAfec. 

Modem  choftiisU  regurd  biio  Ma  «i  %odli-i6ap  ; 
ind,  as  iQch,  that  of  tl>e  tn,  or  cDt^U,  h  used 
in  the  arts,  by  paiut^ra  in  Water  cdoara, 
=<cotir0r8  ef  elotbea,  afvid  many  (Hhera,  but  from 
ito  green  coioar  it  requirea,  fbritiiiny  purpoaea, 
-to  be  elarified  or  prepared.  Prepanred  ga)! 
eombiiNia  with  colouring  itiatteVft  attid  pi^wetiia, 
»d  giTea  tbem  aolidity  either  by  b^iiig  diixed 
vith  or  paaaed  orer  ihem  ota  paper.  Mixed 
iHh  knp  hUck  it  forma  e  gdo<l  imitation  of 
China  ink.  It  is^  aUo,  ueefc^  for  imuepafeneiea, 
by  paaaing  iUera  over  tbe  vafniibed  or  oiled 
piper  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  The  oolour  ia 
mixed  with  gall  and  then  appliadi  and  cannot 
ifkrrarda  be  removed.  It  takea  out  apota  of 
grease  and  oil,  and  ia  Qsefol  to  the  laandree*  in 
vasUng  dreaaea,  the  coloura  of  whieh  would, 
lanorbe  removed  bjjhe  ovdimiry  pioeeaaof 
vaahiag,  A  amall  portion  drofiped  into  ink 
Wttdera  it  fluid . — TmnUimnp 

BILHARIAU,  in  Long.  77""  B9'  %  and 
lit  25«  8i'  N- 

BIL-JIMJIM,  Bbko,   brotalaria  retusa. 

BiLIABY  CALCCiI^S.  Govochanii,  8ams. 
Calculus  cysticuB.    See  Besoar. 

BILIMBI,  Bbk«»  MAI.AT.  The  acid  fruit 
of  Arerrboa  bilirobi. 

BILJHUNJHUN,  Bvno.  al90  BlWlM- 
^IM.  Bbso.  Crotalaria  retuaa.  Spreading  wua- 
tard.— Iwji. 

^BILKER  in  L.  81'' iJO' 16.  ani  L.  SIT  45' 

BIL1NGU.  A  diatrict  of  l^nea.   See  Tin, 

BILIN,  Hind.  Feronia  elephanlum. 

BILITSHI,  HiKB.  of  Labaul,  Bibea  nubi- 
^b;  E.  glamalia  and  B,  gloaanlarfai  euireut 
"•»*  ffooiebe?  rj. — PwelZ. 

BILLAIN«LBNA,  Hifd.  A  enatom  in 
Iidia  ittonget  dn  imneai   of  the   maho« 


ateng  the  outline  of  the  body  e¥  moiher 
peraott  from  Um  head  dbwuwarda-^ben  preasoi 
ibe  Laoke  tf  h^^  fingers  agaiaat  Iter  owti  tem- 
plea.  The  ceremony  ia  iutended  to  repreaent 
ibat  the  performer  takea  en  hetself.ell  tbe  evila 
that  may  befall  the  other.  See  Hindoo.  Sacrifieft. 

BiLLA  iUVVi,  Tvi.  Also  EmiboduKa, 
•^Enra  Jurvi»  and  Naudtrtte,  TbL.  Fi« 
ena  aitida,  Tkuni.^Dr.  Wigbt,  eonatdera  ibia 
to  be  the  anme  ea  V.  BeajatBinat  L.«^i?.  m. 
650. 

BlLLAPAy  TbIk,  TriohiloatyHa  globulosa, 
Neea.-^W.  ooAtr,  i06.-^Soirpaa  gl^.-^lK.  i. 
217. 

BtLLA  SOOROUM.  A  t^wn  in  6outherii 
India,  where  there  aire  caves  tontainiag  osseous 
breccia  and  depoaits,  deacribed  by  Lt.  New* 
bold.    See  New  bold. 

BILLt,  HiKD.,  A  Oat. 

BILLICVL  LAKB.  k^MtM  natural  Watet 
near  Segoor  on  the  Nei^heirriea,  5,700  feet 
iibove  the  tea. 

BILLI  LOTAX,  Sa>I8.  Valerian,  Ulso,  n 
apeoies  of  Uelisaa  6r  Nepeta  ;  N.  rud^ralia. 
The  ^words  mean  Gat-rolling,  from  tbe  dircum* 
attfnce  that  cata  roll  amongst  these  plants. 

BILLITON  ISLAND,  in  its  eoutbern  point, 

is    in  Lat.    3®  23'  S.     It  ia  aurrounded  by 

islanda  in  the  CaramaU  t'aasage.— ^or«6Kr^A, 

See  Tin. 
BILrPAT,  Bbvo.  Lochennia  ooroborifolis, 
BILLU,    also    Billu   Kurra.   also   Billuda 

Cbettn,    Tbl.    Chloroxylon    Swietenia,    DO. 

—W.    and   A.    407.— -«.    ii.    400$     Cor. 

64.    Karra  in  Telugu  meana  wood,  Chetta 

means  a  tree. 
BILLU    GADDI,  V.    BelluGaddi,   Tbl. 

Sacoharnra  apontaneum,  L  — £.  i  235% 
BIL*LUTA,  Bbng.  PogoatemoB  plectran^ 

.ihoidea* 

BIL-NALITA,  Bbno.  Corclioruafascicularia* 
BILODAB,  Himd.  Biddcja.  Hind,  ^alco- 

neriA  insignis. 
BIIrUAI,  Bbng.  Slnapis  patensi 
BILLSEEAGUB,  iu  L.  85^  U'  fi.  and  L. 

23*  46' *N. 

BILSBN  KROU T,  <5eb.  Henbane  aeed. 

BlLlJ,  Buaift.  tbe  Bilu,  in  the  Burmeae 
buddhiet  mytha,  are  the,  equivalents  of  the 
hindu  Baksbasa.  They  are  generally,  however, 
deacribed  aa  engaged  iu  some  bumourona  mis* 
chief.— tuhU  Embouty,  j9.  27.  » 

BILUCHISTAN.  The  csontitry  of  ih^  Be- 
ludi  tribea.  See  Bfluchi«tAn  Affghan,  BolKdar. 
Hindu,  India)  p.  »0&  Jut,  Kaker,  KelAt ;  SuU 
riani,  Tiyak, 

BILYAMU,  8.  M^\t  marmeloa  ia  iaorii 
to  Mahadeve  :  be  alone  Weara  a  dhaplet  of 
ita  fiowera,  and  they  are  not  offered  in  eiieriBlto 
to  «ny  other  deity  i  if  »  piou^  Saivabinda 
ahould  aee  anj  of  ita  flowers  fallen  on  tto 
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BIKDICK. 


BINLAKG. 


.jrround,  lie  would  remove  tbem  refereotly  to  a 
temple  of  MahaHeva.     See  Maredu  :  Kali. 

BILVURTHITHA  MAEA,  Can.  Pero- 
nia  elephantum. 

BILWA,  Hind.  Mgh  marmeloa.  See 
BilvN.  ^gle.  Kali. 

BIMA.  One  of  the  three  peoples  speaking 
distinct  languages  current  in  the  island  of  Sum* 
bawa.  Their  alphabet,  once  distinct,  has  been 
displaced  by  that  of  the  Celebes.  See  India, 
pp.  356-359. 

BIMAK  KABULI,  Hind.  Myrsine  africana. 

BINB  OR  VIMBA,  San3.  Bryonia  grand  is. 

BIMB.  Abyssinian,  Bruce  thou);ht  that  this 
might  be  the  creature  which  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture,  as  the  plague  of  flies.  See  Tsal-taal, 
Tsal-tsai,  Tse-Tse. 

BIMBA.  A  race  who  occupied  the  rugged 
mountains  along  with  the  Kukha.  They  were 
under  the  Sikh  rule,  but  are  shiah  mahome- 
dans. 

BEMBASABA.  King  of  Magadha,  B.C. 
578,  reigned  52, years*  He  was  first  of  the 
house  of  Bhattya,  and  was  murdered  by  his 
successor — this  dynasty  from  B.  C.  578  to  B. 
C.  447,  in  succession  being  parricides.  See 
Bhattya  ;  Yindusara. 

BIMLIPATAM.  A  seaport  town  in  India^ 
in  Long.  SS*'  33'  E.  and  Lat.  17^  52'  N.  It 
haa  an  open  roadstead  yrith  a  small  river.  It 
is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
The  Dutch  had  a  factory  there  which  was 
plundered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1754. — Orme. 
Houburgh, 

BINA,  Hind.    The  musk  deer. 

BINA  ALs6  BINABI,  Beng.  Ancennia 
tomentosa.    • 

BINA.    A  river  in.Sagar. 

BINAULA,  Hind.  Seed  of  the  Cotton  tree : 
also  the  cotton  plant  Gossypum  herbaoeum. 

BIN  BHANTA,  Sans.  Solanum  melon- 
gena. 

BIHBU,  Bbno.  Great  flowered  Coccinia 
grand  is  or  a  Momordica. 

BINCHA,  Duk.  Flacourtia  sapida. 

BIND.  A  predatory  race  in  Ghaseepur  (Qu. 
Kind  P) 

BINDAEEGA,  in  L.  7C^  33'  B.  and  L. 
24**  23'  N 

BINDAK,  Hind.  Also  Findak,  Corylus 
avellana,  the  hazel  nut. 

BINDAKAI,  Hind.?  Tax.?  Sapindus 
emarginatus  ;  Soap  nut. 

•  BINDAL,  Hind.  Momordica  echiuata. 

.  BINDEBWAR.  a  Good  tribe  who  dwell  in 
the  hills  of  Amarkaatak,  near  the  aource  of 
the  Nerbuddah  river. — OolemaUp  p.  297«  See 
Gond. 

•  BINDHAWSIR,  in  L.  74«  82'  B.  and  L. 
27^  40^  N. 

BINDICK,  Bbno.  Coryloa  aTellana.  Ha- 
u\  nut. 


BINDU  MADHU,  a  great  temple  it  Be> 
nares,  described  by  Tavernier  1680,  destrojed 
by  the  emperor  Aurungzeb.  It  was  in  ths 
form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross. 

BINDRABUN,  or  Vrindawan,  signifying  i 
grove  of  'Moolaee*'  trees,  is  a  holy  hindoo 
town  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Jumna  from  over  which  in  a  boat,  a  most  pic« 
turesque  view  may  be  obtained  of  it,  presenting 
a  panorama  of  great  beauty.  The  drcon- 
stance  which  imparts  most  to  the  sacredness  of 
Bindraban,  is  its  having  been  the  seat  of  ths 
early  revels  of  Krishna,  the  Apollo  of  the  hin- 
does  ;  Mutra  having  been  his  birth  place. 
While  many  a  hindoo  Anacreon  courts  the 
muses  with  lays  dedicated  to  this  youth,  pro- 
minent in  hindoo  mythology,  minstrels  and 
maids  join  in  soft  strains  to  bis  praice.  Bindrt- 
ban»  among  other  things,  is  now  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  preity  toys  made  of  a  composi* 
tion  that  may  be  mistaken  for  mineral.  Indeed 
the  vendors  pass  them  off  as  auch,  and  to  en* 
hauce  their  value,  declare  that  they  are  brought 
from  Jeypoor,  where  articles  of  this  descriptioo 
and  marble  toys  especially  receive  a  fine  finish. 
The  Valabba  Charya  sect  of  the  Vaishnava  hindu 
have  many  hundreds  of  their  temples  st  Ma- 
thura'  and  Bindraban.  At  Benares  and  Bin* 
draban,  the  annual  dances  constituting  the 
Raslatra,  in  commemoration  of  Krishna  and  the 
sixteen  Gopi  are  performed  with  much  display 
— Tour  of  India  by  French,  p.  214.  See 
Ras  Yatra.  Rudra  Sampradayi. 

BINDU-SAROVARA.  A  name  of  Lske 
Mana  saravara.     Bee  Ganga  :   ManasaravarB' 

BIND  WILL,  in  Long.  81?  40'  E.  and 
Lat.  33'='  45' N. 

BENGA  DILLAH.  The  last  Talienking. 

BINGANIPILLY.  A  town  in  8.  India  ia 
L.  80^  7'  B.  and  L.  W  13'  N.  It  it 
the  capital  of  a  small  principality  lying  be- 
tween Kurnool  and  Cuddapah.  The  chief  is  a 
Syed.     There  are  diamond  washings  near. 

BINGUAR  BIJ,  Hind.  Asphodelus  fiita- 
losus. 

BINHAR,  in  L.  86**  16'  B.  and  L.  20^  6' 
N. 

BINJ,  Qxjz.  Hind,  also  Bij,  Hind.  Seed. 
See  Bij. 

BiNJARA.    See  Banjara,  India,  p.  3S6. 

BINJI  DOAK.  A  tract  of  country  in  the 
N.  Eastern  frontier  of  India,  towards  Bootan, 
in  L.  91  East. '  The  language  spoken  thence 
to  the  Kuriapfra  Doar  in  92^  is  a  dialect  of 
thtf  Bhooteah  or  Thibetan.  It  is  occupied  by 
the  Changlo  race,  a  word  ^hich  means  black. 

BINLANG.  A  kind  of  stones  worshipped 
SB  emblems  of  Siva.  They  are  formed  at  Ma- 
h^swur,  on  the  Nerbudds,  where  a  whirlpool 
oeeuia  and  rounda  and  pdliahea  fallen  stones 
into  the  form  of  a  lingam.    8^  Hindu :  Sin* 
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BIMTENNE. 


BINUA. 


BIN  NELLT,  Sinoh.  Pbytlanthns  nrina- 
ruL 

BINNA,  Hind.    Vitex  negrmido. 

BINNUGIS.  AeoordiTig  to  Tbunberg,  is 
tbe  name  giYen  by  tb^  Singbateae  to  a  epedes 
of  Ipecaouana*  There  are  two  kinds,  one 
called  EJle  Binnuge,  the  otber,  which  n  red,  is 
ciHed  Rat  Binnage.  The  red  is  reported  to 
be  the  better.  Both  are  species  of  Periploca, 
both  cteep  on  the  sandy  downs,  or  twine  round 
the  buebes  which  grow  in  the  loose  sand. — 
fktnberg*8  TraveU,  Vol.  IV,  p.  186, 

BINOULY,  in  L.  77«  W  E.  and  L.  «9« 

BINOURIA,  Hind.  A  herb  with  little 
jmrpie  oolours,  used  as  fodder. 

BINT,  Akab.  a  daughter,  a  girl.  In 
Egypt,  every  woman  expects  to  be  addressed 
88  "  0  lady  I  "  '*  O  female  pilgrim  !  *'  "  O 
biide)"  or,  '*  O  daughter  1"  even  thon^h  she 


BINTULU.  A  river  of  Borneo  on  tbe  banks 
of  which  the  Kyans  dwell.  See  Kyans  pp. 
567-8-9. 

BTNUA,  Under  this  name  msy  be  classed 
tbe  Tarious  local  tribes,  known  under  tbe  terms, 
Jakun,  Orang  Bukit,  Hayet,  Utan,  Sakkye, 
HalaSj  Belandas,  Besisik,  and  Akkye.  These 
tribes  are  regarded  by  Newbold  (Vol.  II.  p. 
382)  merely  as  divisions  of  the  Binua,  and 
sometimes  owe  their  appellations  to  their 
chiefs  or  to  the  localities  they  frequent.  Tbe 
term  Binua  however  is  not  very  legitimately 
used,  ''orang  Binua"  literally  meaning  the 
people  of  the  country.  But  it  did  not  ap- 
pear fh>m  enquiries  made  in  many  places,  that 
they  ever  bad  any  distinctive  name.  The  Ma- 
lays term  them  ''  orang-utan"  men  of  the  forest, 
« orang  darat  liar"  wild  men  of  the  interior, 
&c.  epithets  which  they  consider  offensive,  and 
the  Malays  geaerally  address  them  as  ^  orang- 


be  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty.    In  Arabia,  you  I  ulu"  people  of  tbe  interior,   or  rather  of  the 


may  say  "y'al  mara  1"  O  woman  ;  but  if  you 
attempt  it  near  tbe  Nile,  tbe  answer  of  tbe 
offended  fair  one  will  be  **  may  Allah  cut  out 
thy  heart !"  or,  ''  the  woman^  please  Allah,  in 
thine  eye  I"  And  if  you  want  a  violent  qnar- 
r1,  **  y'al  agoz  1 '  (O  old  man  1)  pronounced 
drawliDgly,— *'  y'al  ago-o-ooa," — is  sure  to  sa- 
tiafy  you.  In  India,  Ho-ma,  O !  mother  is  a 
vasal  and  acceptable  exclamation  and  the  Ma- 
Saheba  or  lady  mother  is  a  term  which  the 
bijriieat  in  fbe  land  would  accept.  On  tbe 
pbiiat  of  Torrento,  it  was  always  custom- 
aiy  when  speaking  to  a  peasant  gill,  to  call 
her^betla  i6,"  beautiful  woman,  whilst  the 
vorat  of  insults  waa  '*  veechiarella."  So  the 
Spaoish  Oalesero,  under  the  most  tiying  cir- 
curoataaces,  calls  bis  mule  ••Vieja,  ravieja," 
old  woman,  very  old  woman.  Age,  it  ap- 
pean,  is  as  unpopular  in  Southern  Europe  as 
ia  Ejjypt, — Bwrion's  FUgrimagt  to  Mtaxa^  Vol, 

BINSIN,  HiKD.    Myrsine  Africana. 

BINTANe.  The  largest  island  on  the 
amth  aide  of  Singapore  Strait.  Bintang  Hill 
is  la  LaL  1«  5'  N.  Long.  104«  2B'  E.— ^or*- 
^r^A.    See  Mareo  Polo.  Singapore. 

BINTANGOB.  A  wood  of  the  Malay  P^- 
ni&asia,  in  general  use  lor  planks,  masts  and 
span,  &e.  It  bolds  the  same  position  in  the 
Sinits  Settlementa  that  the  pine  bold«  in  Ameri- 
ca, his  in  the  greatest  abundance  around 
Sbgapore,  is  used  in  ship  building,  serving  for 
pltnka,  masta,  apars,  &c.  and  is  exported  in 
Ivge  qoantitiea  to  the  Mauritiua,  Oalifomia, 
fa.-BjBA.  0/1861. 

,  BINT  AGON  f  A  large  Penang  tree ;  oow- 
maUy  used  for  masts.  This  is  probably  the 
Katani^op. 

BINIBNNE.  A  town  in  Ceylon,  where 
■^  Springs  occur.    See  Hot  springs. 


upper' part  of  the  river.  The  Binua  people 
occupy  all  the  interior  of  Johore  properly  so 
called  or  that  portion  of  tbe  ancient  kingdom 
of  that  name  over  which  the  Tamungong  now 
exercises  the  rights  of  royalty.  They  also  pos- 
sess the  interior  of  the  most  southerly  portion 
of  Pabang.  Tbe  moat  definite  description  of 
their  territory  however  is,  that  they  occupy  the 
upper  branches  of  the  last  or  most  southern 
system  of  rivers  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  that 
is  of  the  rivers  Johore  C^be  Lingiu  and  the 
Sayong)  Binut,  Pontian,  Batu,  Pahator,  Rio, 
Formosa  (the  Simpang,  Kin,  Pan,  and  Bimrong, 
with  their  numerous  affluents)  and  Indau  (the 
Anak  Indau,  Sirarong  and  Made),  with  tbe 
country  watered  by  them.  By  means  of  these 
rivers  a  constant  communieation  is  maintained 
between  the  families  of  the  Binua  on  the  two 
sides  of  tbe  Peninsula.— ft/owr.  Irid,  Arch,  FoL 
No,  F.  pojgt  24«,  1847.; 

Tbe  lofty  Gunong  Bermnn,  nearly  100  milea 
to  the  north  of  the  Lulumut  group  with  the 
mountains  whirb  adjoin  it,  may  be  considered 
the  central  highlands  of  these  tribes.  In  the 
ravines  and  valleys  of  Gkmong  Bermun,  two  of 
the  largest  riyers  of  tbe  Peninsula,  the  Pabang 
and  tbe  Muar,  with  their  numerous  upper  tri- 
butaries have  their  source.  The  Simnjong 
which  unites  with  the  Ltngi  also  rises  there. 

Tbe  upper  part  of  these  risers  and  many  of 
their  feeders  are  occupied  <by  fL\t  tribes  of 
aborigines  differing  somewhat  in  civilization 
and  language.  The  Udai  (who  appear  to  be 
the  same  people  who  are  known  to  the  Binua 
of  Johore  under  the  name  of  Orang  Pago) 
are  found  on  some  of  tbe  tributaries  of  the 
Muar,  as  the  Segamet,  Fafnngan  and  Kapi,  and' 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gunong  Ledang.  This  tribe 
has  less  approximated  to  Malatan  habits  than 
the  others.    The  Jakun  partialiy  frequent  tbe 
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same   territory,   the   lower  part  of  PAlungan, 
Gappam,  &c.y  and  exleod  northwards  and  north 
westward  within   the  British  boundaries.    I(he 
Binua  bear  a  strong  family  res^^mblance   to  .the 
Malay ;  and  it  was  remarked  of  many  of  ttvem, 
as  was  previously   done  of  the  Besiai,  that   the 
difference  was  scarcely   appreciable   so  long  as 
they  remained   at   rest   and  silent  — (Journal 
Indian  Archipelago  )     The  features  of  all  the 
tribes  that  fell  under  Captain  Newbold's  (ii.  p. 
383)  observation,  viz.    the   Jakuu,   or  Sakkye, 
the  fielanda,  the   Besisik,  the   Akkye,  and  two 
other  tribes  from  Salangore,  bear  a  ooramon 
resemblaiice  to  the  Malay,  whose  blood  has  not 
been  m:uch  intermingled  with  that  of   Arabs  or 
mahpmtidans  from  the  coast  of  India,     [n  sta- 
ture^  they  ar<5on  the  whole,  a  little  lower   than 
the  ordinary  run  of  the  latter.     The  eye  of  the 
Binua  surpasses  that  of  tlie   Malay,  in  keenness 
and  vivacity,  as  well  as  in  varying  expression  ; 
nor  is  it  so  narrow,  nor  are  the  internal  angles 
so  much  depressed  as  among   the  Chinese  and 
Javanese.     The  forehead   is  low,  not  receding. 
The  eye-brows,  or   superciliary    ridfi;es,   do  not 
project  much.     The  mouth  and  lips   are  large, 
but  often  well  formed  and  expressive ;  the  beard 
is  scanty,  as  among  the  Tartars.     They   have 
tlie  same  sturdy  legs,  and  breadth  of  chest,  the 
small,   depressed,    though   not  flattened    nose, 
with    diverging   nostrils,  and   the  broad   and 
prominent  cheek   bones,  which  distinguish  that 
race  of  men.     The  round  swelling   foreliead  of 
the  Bugi,  however,  which  rises  evenly  from  the 
cheek  bones  and  gives  a  distinctive  character  to 
their  physiognomy,  detracts  from  the   tesem* 
blance  of  Binua  Malay,   which  appears  to  be 
caused  mainly  by  the  almost  feminine  fulness, 
smoothness,  and  symmetry  of  all  the  outlines, 
the  absence  of  angular  prominences  or   depres- 
sions, and  the  pleasing  softness  and  simplicity 
of  the  expreasion,  all  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Malay.      It  should  be  added   that  the   Bugi 
countenance   bears   an  impress  of  intelligence, 
feeling,  and  sometimes,  if  it  does  not  belie  them, 
of  a  genial  sensibility  and  imaginativeness.     In 
many  cases  the  Binua  face  is  fat  and  fleshy,  and 
all  the  features  heavy,  but  in  i[:eneral,  although 
full  and  rounded,  it  is  not  fat.     The  greatest 
breadth  is  coinnionly   across   the  cheek  bones, 
but  in  several  instances  where  the  jaws    were 
prominent^  the  lower   parts  of    the  face   was 
broadest..  Many  of  the  Miutira  around  Gunong 
Bermun   still  wear  the  bark   of  tiie   tirap,  the 
menusing  the  Chawat,  and   the  women   a  piece 
of  rude  cloth ,  formed   by   simply   beating  the 
bark,  which  they  wrap  round  their  persons,  and 
wiiicli,  like  the  sarong  of  Um  Johore   women, 
reaches  only  from  the  waist  to  the  kuees.     The 
Udai  women  wear    the  Uhawat  like  the  males. 
The  only  employment  at   a  distance   from  the 
ladang   which  they  share  with  the  men,  and 


sometimes  '  pursue  by  themselves,  is  angling. 
Many  families  have  small  huts  on  the  bank  of 
the  nearest  stream  where  they  keep  canoes,  and 
men,  women  and  children,  usually  one  in  each 
canoe,  are  every  where  met  with  engaged  in 
this  quiqt  occupation*  They  havp  other  modes 
of  catching  fish.  The  most  common  is  by  small 
portable  traps  woven  of  rattans.  Bows  of 
stakes  are  also  used.  But  the  most  elaborate 
engine  by  which  the  rivers  are  sifted  of  their 
denizens  consists  of  a  large  frame  work,  like  the 
skeleton  of  a  bridge,  thrown  right  across  the 
stream,  and  at  a  level  some  feet  higher  than  the 
banks  so  as  to  be  above  inundation.  A  line  of 
stakes  is  fixed  across  the  bed,  an  opening  being 
left  in  the  middle.  Above  this  the  Bioua  takes 
bis  seat  on  a  small  platform,  sometimes  sheltei^ 
ed  by  a  roof,  and  suspends  a  small  net  in  thQ 
opening.  On  this  he  keeps  his  eyes  intently 
flxed,  and  as  soon  as  a  fish  enters,  he  raises  bis 
net  and  extracts  it.  The  rivers  and  streams 
abound  in  flfty  species  of  fresh  water  fish. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year  nearly  every 
man  in  the  country  searches  for  taban,  or  guttah 
percha.     They  use  the  sumpitan  made  of  bam« 
boo  and  light  bamboo  arrows  and  darts. 
.  The«  boundary    between  Pahang    and  Jo- 
hore   intersects    the  country    of    the  Binua, 
the  whole    of  tlie  Anak  Indau,  and  the  lower 
pact  of  the  Simrong  being   in  Pahang,  and  all 
the  other  jrivers,  including  the  Made,  on  whieh 
they  are  founds  appertaining   to   Johore.    The 
authority  of  the  Bindahara  and  the  Tamusg* 
gong  is  little  more  than  nominal,  the  affairs  of 
the  Bioua  being  entirely  administrated  by  their 
own  ciiiefs,  each  of  whom  has  a  definite  territo- 
rial juris<Uction. — (Journal  India  Arekip^^.) 
According  to  Newbold,  (Vol,  ii.  p.  392.)  The 
Binua  are  divided  into  tribes,   each  under  an 
elder,  termed  the  Batin,   who  directs  its  move* 
ments  and   settles  disputes.    In  the  states  of 
Sungie-ujoog  and  Johole  are  twelve  tribes,  oou- 
sisting  of  upwards  of  1,000  individuals.    The 
Jakun  he  says   are  extremely  proud,  and  will 
not  submit,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  servile 
offices  or  to  much  control.     Attempts  have 
been  made   to  domesticate  them,    which  have 
generally  ended  ia  the  Jakun's  disappearance 
on  the  slightest  coercion'    One  of  a  tribe  firom 
Saiangore  staid  with  him  for  some  days,  but  as 
he  had  no  occasion    for  his  services*  the  man 
went  hack  reluctantly  to  his  tribe. — Newbold't 
Brituh  SettlemenU^  Vol.  II  p  397. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  Burmua 
tribes  have  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  deity,  have  a 
simple,  and,  rational  theology'  They  h^ 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  Fir- 
man, who  made  the  world  and  every  thiajC 
that  is  visible,  and  at  whose  will  all  things 
continue  to  have  their  being.  Firman  dwells 
above  the  ^y,  and  ia  invisibly*    Interinedisls 
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beiween  Pirman  and  the  human  race  are  the 
JiDj^be  most  powerful  of  whom  as  the  Jin 
Bumi  or  Earth  Spirits  who  is  Firman's  minis- 
ter. He  dwells  on  the  earth,  feeding  on  the 
lives  of  men  and  of  all  other  living  things.  It 
18  the  Jin  Rumi  who  sends  all  kinds  of  sick- 
nesi  ind  cauBes  death  ;  but  this  power  is  en- 
tirely derived  from  Pirman.  Each  species  of 
tree  has  a  Jin.  The  rivers  have  a  spiritual  life 
hot  it  is  that  of  the  Jin  Bumi,  who  haunts 
them  with  bis  power.  The  mountains  are  also 
uimated  by  him.  He  does  not,  therefore,  sp- 
pear  to  be  entirely  a  personification  of  the  de- 
itractive  power  of  nature^  but  to  be,  to  some 
extent)  identified  with  its  living  force  also. 
There  is  no  religious  worship*  but  to  »vert 
death  recourse  is  had  in  sickness  to  a  Foyanjr, 
BO  other  person  being  supposed  to  have  the 
right  of  imploring  mercy  from  Pirman.  The 
Poyanfi;  combine  the  functions  of  priest, 
physician  and  sorcerer*  A  complete  paral- 
lel exists  between  the  religions  of  the 
Dyak,  Binua  and  Batta.  The  primitive 
leiifrion  of  the  Archipelago,  a  variety  of 
the  Shsmauism.  which  probably  prevailed  be- 
fore Buddhism  over  ail  eastern  Asia,  which 
hogera  around  the  mosque,  and  has  not  entirely 
faded  away  in  the  West  in  the  presence  of 
nearly  2,000  \  ears  of  Christianity,  is  still  the 
csaential  belief  of  the  Dyak,  the  Binua  and  the 
Batta.  In  it  they  repose  a  practical  faith.  By 
it  they  seek  to  defend  themselves  from  disesses 
nd  other  misfortunes,  to  secure  the  ministry 
of  good  8piritf>,  and  countersct  the  maleficence 
of  evil  ones.  It  is  one  of  the  living  springs  of 
their  habitual  thoughts  and  action's^  and  as 
lueh  remains  a  prominent  link  between  the  ex- 
treme south  and  the  north  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Amongst  the  Bermun  tribes  we  recognize  a 
pum  Shamanism  with  its  accompanying  charms 
and  talismana  ;  a  living  faith  fresh  from  the 
ancient  days  of  eastern  and  middle  Asia,  pre- 
•erring  its  pristine  vigour  and  simplicity  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  untouched  by  the  Bndhis- 
tic  delude  which  has  pas8e<i  over  the  vast  south 
astern  rcisions,  and  sent  so  man^  waves  to 
different  parts  of  the  Archipelago  ;  and  resist- 
ing the  pressure  of  mahomedanism  which  sur* 
lonndsit.  The  Poyaog  and  Pawang  of  the 
BenDsu  tribes,  the  Poyang  of  the  Binua 
the  Batta,  the  Dyak,  and  Dato  and  the  Si 
Basao  of  the  Batta,  are  all  the  shaman,  the 
priest,  wizier,  physician^  in  different  shapes. 
1^  eharacter  of  the  Binua,  the  Dyak  and  the 
Batta  is  essentially  the  same,  and  may  still  be 
neogaized  in  the  Malay*  The  Binua  has  less 
^development  of  intelleol,  and  less  corruption  of 
the  passions.  The  Batta  and  Dyak  have  loiig 
Aitgrown  the  close  pressure  of  nature,  and  ag- 
glomerated into  social  masses  in-  which  the  pas- 
^ni  have  fermented,   and  the  intellect  and 


imagination  been  quickened.  But  these  social 
masses  have  been  small,  nature  has  not  been 
driven  back  on  all  sides  as  in  the  plains  and 
scopes  of  Menangkabau.  Hence  both  the  Batta 
and  most  of  the  Dyak  still  preserve  the  Binua 
character  at  bottom  ;  but,  unlike  the  Biuua, 
they  have  elaborated  their  superstitions  and 
their  social  habits,  and  have  acquired  some  vi- 
cious propensities,  such  as  gambling,  which  the 
Batta  carry  to  a  mad  excess,  and  the  unnatural 
customs  of  head  hunting  and  man  eating* 
which  are  only  more  startling  illustrations  of 
the  universal  truth,  that,  without  a  religion 
like  Christianity,  which  does  not  stop  at  pre- 
cepts and  doctrines  but  spiritualizes  the  very 
springs  of  action,  and  fills  the  soul  with  the 
divine  idea  of  the  world,  virtues  and  vices,  and 
particularly  those  which  are  national,  may 
dwell  together  in  harmony.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  Batta  as  a  people  have  a  greater  pre- 
valence of  social  virtues  than  most  European 
nations.  Truth,  honesty,  hospitality,  benevo- 
lence, chastity,  absence  of  private  crimes,  exist 
with  cannibalism. — Jour,  of  ike  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, p.  293.  No.  V.  Navemher  1847. — - 
Newhold's  British  SettlemtJvU,  Vol  IT. p.  392. 
See  Batta,  Damak,  Semang,  Sumputan,  India, 
pp.  329-851.  Quedah,  Tabao. 

BIOPHYTUMSENSITIVUM,  D.C.  Syn. 
Oxalis  sensitiva.  A  plant  of  the  Moluccas  and 
of  both  the  Peninsulas  of  India. — Roxb»  VoU 
a.  p.  457.  FoigL  191. 

BIPAL.-  ?     iEgle  marmf*lo9. 

BIK  OK  VIR.  A  man,  the  Latin,  vir.  Birhani, 
the  term,  amongst  the  Jat,  for  a  man's  own 
wife.     A  fcmrae  couverte. 

BIR.  A  town  of  Mesopotamia.  See  Meso- 
potamia* 

BIRA,  Sans.  A  betel  leaf  made  np  with 
areca  nut,  spices  and  lime  into  a  small  folded 
packet,  and  presented  to  visitors  in  the  hindu- 
and  mahomedau  houses  of  India. 

BIRA,  or  Nerasi,  Tel.  Elseodendron.  Rox^ 
burgh^  a,  W,  and  A, 

BIRAGI.    See  Vairagi. 
BIRA     KAYA,  Tel.     Luffa  foBlida— JT. 
(md  A.  713. 

BiBAMDANDI,  Hind.  Microlonchus  di« 
varioata. 

BIRAR,  Hind.    Zizyphus  nummularia. 

BIR  AT.  A  town  in  India,  with  buddhisc 
inscriptions.     See  Buddha. 

BIRBA,  Hind.  Terminalia  bel^ica. 

BIBBAT,  SAns.     Coral- 

BIRBAT,  Sans.  Areca  nut,  spices  and 
lime. 

BIRBHUM.  A  district  in  India.  It  lies 
to  the  west  of  Miirshedabad,  and  contains 
coal  and  iron«    See  India,  p.  328. 
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BIRDS  OF  EASTERN   AND  SOUTHERN   ASIA. 


BIRCU  TREE.  Eng. 


Tog'pa... 

Berke... 

Boaleau... 

Birke... 

B'hurjia... 

Botulla... 

Betnla... 


.  .Bhot. 
...Dutch. 
..Fkknou. 

...Okrm. 


..  Grbbk.  I  AbeduL 
..Italian-  |  BetuUa... 
...Lat.  I 


Brsoza...  ....Polish,' 

B'hurjia Sahskbit. 

Beresa...        ...Ru«sian. 

B'hurjia Slavonic. 

...Span. 


u 


The  Birch  tree  is  eBsentially  a  uorlhern 
plant.  It  is  found  in  the  N.  W.  UimalayM 
and  in  Japan.  The  birch,  *'  tagpa/'  of  the 
Chenab  ri<rer  is  usaally  a  crooked  and  stunted 
tree,  but  sometimes  exceeds  one  foot  in  dia- 
meter. The  annual  bridges  over  the  moun- 
tain torrents  are  made  of  birch  twigs,  and 
the  bark  is  used  instead  of  paper  for  the  drafjt 
forest  returns. — Cleghorn,    See  Betula. 

BIRDS  of  the  South  and  East  of  Asia. 


Horgh Abab. 

Tair „ 

H'net...  ..  BuRM. 

Churi Dvk, 

Oiaaau Fb. 

Ornis ...  Gb. 

Ornidea  (PUTB.) „ 

Vogel  ...  .M Ger. 

Taippor Hbb. 

Ait .. 

Chiriah ....Hdid. 


Murgh Hind. 

Aria. Lat. 

BuruDg Malat. 

Manuk ,^ 

Pakai , 

CaK^B...      ••.       ...       •«•  a. 

Parinda Rebs. 

Patchi Tam. 

Karvi „ 

Pitta Tbl. 


The  birds  of  India  are  scarcely  less  beautiful 
than  numerous.  Perhaps  the  choicest  of  tbem 
all  are  those  of  the  Himalayan  pheasant  tribe, 
birds  distinguished  for  their  very  grace- 
ful and  rich  plumage  and  the  beautiful  para- 
dise birds  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
Himalayan  bustard  is  remarkable  for  its  form 
and  varied  colour.  Peacocks,  eagles,  falcons, 
vultures^  kites,  cranes,  wild  geese,  wild  fowl, 
snipes,  bustard,  parrots,  and  parroquets,  the 
latter  in  every  conceivable  variety,  abound  in 
India  at  various  seasons* — In  England,  on 
tho  return  of  spiing, 

•*  ETery  copse 
Deep  tangled,  tree  inef^ar,  and  bosh 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture  o'er  the  heads 
or  the  coy  qniristers  that  lodge  within. 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony, 

but,  in  the  tropics  generally,  there  are  few 
Europeans  who  will  dare  the  sun  to  search  for 
the  beauties  of  Nature  ;  as  a  rule,  the  natives 
of  E*  and  S.  of  Asia  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  natural' phenomena,  and  comparativdy  little 
ia  known  of  the  songs  of  birds.  Few  can  say 
with  the  rustic  poet  CUre, 

^*  I've  often  tried  when  tending  sheep  or  oow. 

With  bite  of  grass  and  peels  of  oaten  straw. 

To  whistle  like  the  birds.    The  thmsh  wonld  itsit 

To  hear  her  song  of  praise  and  fly  away ; 

The  blackbird  never  cared,  bat  sang  again  ; 

The  nightingale's  pnre  song  I  would  not  try, 

And  when  the  thrusli  wonld  mock  her  song,  she  paused 

And  sang  another  song  no  bird  eonld  do. 

She  sang  when  all  were  done«  and  beat  them  all,* 


The  Birds  of  Eastern  aud  Southern  ^m 
have  been  deseribed   by  many  naturalists,    h 
1831  a  Catalogue  of   birds  collected  by  Major 
Fraokliu,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Vindhian  range  of  mountains    was  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London.    This  comprised  156  species,  of  which 
more  than  20  were  described  for  the  first  time, 
many   of  them  very  com  moo   birds,  as   Oiii 
bengalensia,  Timalia,  Chatarrhoaa,  Alauda  gul« 
gula.  Mirafra   phseoicura,  &o.,  &c.     Notwith* 
standing  the  dififereuoe  of  latitude  in  which 
these  were  collected,   there  are  only  6  or  7 
which  Dr.  Jerdon  has  not  since  met  with  ia 
Southern  India,  which  shows  the  very  great 
similarity  of  the  ornithology  of  India  through* 
out.     But  this  similarity  continues  to  the  birdi 
of  the   Indo«Malay  region,   viz.,  the  Westers 
part  of  the  Archipelago,  which  alao  have  a  doie 
resemblance  to  those  of  India«    There  is  not  a 
single  family  group  peculiar  to  Indo-Malaya 
and  there  are  only  fifteen  peculiar  genera,  bot^ 
as  might  be  expected,  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  species  are  quite  distmct.    There  ia  mora 
similarity  between  the  Burmese,  Siamese  sod 
Malayan    oountries    and     Indo-Malaya»  thaa 
between  India  and  the  Archipelago.    Of  aueh 
well    known  families    as    the    woodpeckeri) 
parrots,  trogonsi  barbets,  king  fishers,  pigeoai 
and  pheasants,  some  identical  species  spread  all 
over  India,  and   as  far  as  Java  and  Borneo 
and  a  very  large  proportion  are  oommoa  to 
Sumatra  and  the  Malay   Peninsula.    In  the 
Eastern    Islands  of  the   Archipelago,   whieh 
Mr.   Wallace    designates  the  Austro-Malayaa 
Group,    in    which  he  includes  New  Guinea 
1,400  miles  long  and  400  broad,  aiid  its  sdja> 
cent  islands,  its  land  birds  belong  to  108  gene- 
ra, of  which  29  are  exclusively  characteristic  of 
it ;   35  belong  to  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccsi 
and  N.  Australia.    About  one  half  of  the  New 
Guinea  genera  are  found  also  in   Austrslis,  and 
about  one*third  in  India  and  the  Indo-MaUy 
Islands.     In  the  birds  of  New  Guinea  are  two 
species  of  Eupetes,  a  Malayan  genus  ;  two  of 
Alcippe,  an  Indian  and  Malay  wren  like  form ; 
an  Arachnothera,  quite  resembling  the  spider 
catching  honey  suckers  of  Malaoca,  two  species 
of  Gracula,  the  Maioahs  of  India,  and  a  little 
black  Prioooohilus  allied  to  the  Malayan  fonn.— - 
(WdLloux,  VoU.  I.  A  Il.ypp.  143,  263,  264.) 
In  1832  a  catalogue  of  birds,  oollected  by 
Colonel  Sykes  in  the  Bombay  presadeacy,  was 
also  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zodo- 
gioal  Society  of  London.    In  this  aie  enumerated 
226  species,  of  which  above  40  are  deaeiibed  for 
the  first  time,  many  of  them  common  and  abuad- 
ant  birds.  This  catalogue  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  enumeration  of  the  birds  of  Indis 
published,  and  contains  descriptions,  with  many 
hi|(hly  interesting  observations  on  the  habitSf 
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food  and'Btreciura  of  many  of  the  BpooieK.    Of  I  Mr.  Aliri'd  RnsMl  Wftllate  have  |ci?en  to  Europe 
thoee  enumerated   by   Coioael  Sykee  there  are  la  very  foil  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  that  ex- 


•bout  9  or  10  wbioh  Dr.  Jefdon,.irhea  writing 
ki  1839,  bad  not  observed,  most  of  whiob  are 
probebly  peculiar  to  tbe  more  nortbern  por- 
tion  of  tbe  raof^e  of  ghauta  and  neigh  bouN 
iog  Ubie-land.  In  that  year.  Dr.  Jerdon  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  Penin- 
8uls  of  Indiay  arranged  aoeordiog  to  the  modern 
Bjstem  of  clasaification ;  with  brief  notes  on 
tlidr  habits  and  geographical  distribution,  and 
descriptions  of  new,  doubtful,  and  imperfectly 
described  species.  The  total  number  of  Uds 
catalogue  was  nearly  390:  which,  however, 
ioeladed  10  of  Colonel  Sykes'  and  nearly  a^ 
maay  more  observed  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Walter 
illiot,  of  tbe  Madras  Civil  Service,  who  pluced 
valuable  notes  on  birds  procured  by  him  at  Mr. 
Jerdon's  disposal ;  by  which,  in  addition  to  the 
new  species  added,  this  naturalist  was  enabled 
to  elucidate  several  doubtful  points,  to  add  some 
interesting  information  on  various  birds*  and  to 
give  the  correct  native  names  of  most  of  the 
speoies.  Subsequent  to  this,  Dr.  Jerdon  pub- 
lished a  series  of  supplements  to  hie  catalogue 
of  Birds,  correcting  some  pointa'  and  adding 
otben;  and  thoee  were  followed  by  a  paper 
iirom  the  pen  of  Lord  Arthur  Hay.  Mr.  B, 
Hodgson  of  Nepaul,  furnished  a  brge  ainount 
of  valuable  information  on  the  ornithology  of  the 
Histtlaya,  Greneral  Hardwick's  labours  were  of 
great  value,  Captain  Tickell  of  the  Bengal  Army 
ha  also  contributed  largely  to  our  stock  of 
koovkdge  regarding  the  ornithology  of  Central 
India  and  the  other  names  who  may  be  added 
to  this  list  of  naturalists  are  Captain  J.  D« 
Herbert  who  collected  in  the  Himakya,  Dr.  N. 
Wallich,  who  collected  in  Nepaul,  Dr.  McClel* 
land  who  added  birds  from  Assam  and  Burmah, 
Dr.  W*  Griffith  whose  colleetioas  of  birds  were 
Bade  in  Afghanistan,  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  in  N. 
India,  and  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Biehard  Stra** 
<^y  in  Kamaon  and  Ladakh«  The  birds  of  the 
Xeaasserim  provinces  have  been  largely  described 
bj  the  Beverend  Dr.  Mason,  and  those  of  Ceylon 
^  l)r.  Kelaart.  These  were  followed  by  a  con-* 
^ufid  series  of  valuable  articles  from  Mar.  Blyth^ 
vbo  was  constant  in  his  pursuit  of  science^ 
Pr.  Horsfield  and  Mr.Moore's  catalogue  of  Birds 
in  the  India  House  Museum  appeared  in  1S56 
snd  1858,  and  Jerdon's  Birds  of  India  printed  in 
1662  and  1864  have  done  much  to  complete  our 
knowledge  of  this  clase  of  tbe  animal  kingdom. 
Tbe  forthcoming  comprehensive  work  of  Mr. 
^^  Hume,  c.B.»  will  embraeeall  that  previoua 
wruets  on  the  birds  of  British  India  have  de-* 
f^'bed.  Eastwards,  from  the  Malay  Feoinsula 
into  the  Esstem  Archipelago,  the  labours  of 
!)'•  T.  Horsfiald,  in  Sumatra,  Sir  T.  Stamfoid 
S^ffies  in  Java,  Mr.  0.  Finlayson»  Dr.  Heifers 
Di.  Theodore  Cantor,  Professor  Bikmore  and 


tensive  region. 

The  TsrAelites  classed  birris  as  clean  and  un- 
clean, snd  in  common  life  tliis  arrangement 
ftny  be  said  to  be  still  followed'.  A  scientific 
classifiCAtion  of  birds,  has  been  given  under 
(he  title  Avf s.  Aroonicst  authors  they  sre  gene- 
rally arranged  into  six  orders,  viz.. : 

I.  Baptores,  Birds  of  prey. 

II.  Insessores,  perching  birds. 

III.  Gemitores,  pigeons. 

IV,  Rasores,  game  birds. 

V.   Grallatores^  wading  birds. 
VI.   Natatores*  swimming  birds. 

The  latest  soientifio  writer  on  tbe  birde  of 
India,  is  Dr.  Jerdon.  He  describes  birds  as 
vertebrate  animals,  warm  blooded,  oviparoue, 
with  lungs,  a  heart  with  two  ventricles  and 
two  auricles  ;  their  anterior  limbs  in  the  form 
of  wings  ;  their  body  clad  with  feathers  ;  thnr 
bill  covered  with  a  horny  substance,  and  ncwny 
of  their  bones  hollow.  He  tells  us  that  most 
birds  mouH  or  change  their  plumage,  once  a 
year  only,  after  the  seaaon  of  pairing  or  incuba- 
tion, but  certain  families  or  tribes  of  birde 
have  two  moults  one  of  them  immediately  be- 
fore pairing  and  the  plumage  then  becomes 
showy  and  gay,  with  tufts  or  plumes.  Some 
birds  in  spring  actually  change  their  colour^  or 
portions  of  their  feathers  are  changed  as  in  the 
ear  tufts  of  the  lesser  florikan  or  Otis  aurica. 
The  male  of  birds  is  the  more  highly  coloured, 
except  in  birds  of  prey,  the  painted  snipe 
(Rhynchea)  and  some  species  of  Ortygis  the 
little  bustard  qusil.  A  few  of  the  gnllinaoeoua 
birds  are  polygamous,  and  their  males  are  very 
pugnaceous.  The  nests  of  birds  greatly  vary. 
Those  of  the  weaver  bird,  tailor-bird»  hon^y- 
auolosr  and  oriol  are  made  with  much  art.  The 
edible  nest  of  the  colocasia  swallow  is  formed 
in  caverns,  of  inspissated  saliva :  swallows^ 
swifts,  bee  eaters  and  weaver  birds  build  in  com- 
paniee  r  certain  dudes  breed  on  cliffs  or  trees, 
and'  they  must  carry  their  young  to  the  water, 
though*  this  has  not  been  observed.  The 
Megapodidffl,  gallinaceous  birds  (says  Mr.  Wali> 
lace.  Vol.  L  p.  156J,  found  in  Australia,  its 
surrounditig  islands,  and  as  far  west  as  the 
Philli|»pi«e8and  the  N.  W.  of  Borneo,  bury  their 
cgfQs  iu' sand,  ^rth  or  rubbish,  and  leave  them 
to  be  hatehed  by  the  sun  or  bj  fermentation:i 
They  have  large  feet  and  long  curved  claws, 
and  most  of  them  rake  together  rubbish,  dead 
leaves,  sticks  and  stones,  earth  and  rotten  wood, 
until  they  form'  a  mound  ofteii  six  feet  high 
and  12  feet  across^  in  the  middle  of  which  they 
bury  their  egfs.  The  eggs  are  as  large  aa 
those  of  a  swan,  and  of  a  brick  red  colour,  and 
arc  considered  a  great  delicacy.    The  natives 
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Ate  able  to  say  whether  eggs  be  in  the  mound 
and  they  rQb  them  eagerly.  It  U  said  that  a 
number  of  these  birds  unite  to  make  a  mound 
and  lay  their  eggs  in  it,  and  40  or  50  eggs  are 
found  in  oae  heap.  The  mounds  are  found  in 
dense  thickets.  The  species  of  the  Megapodiuee 
in  Lombok  is  as  large  as  a  hen,  and  entirely  of 
a  dark  hue  with  brown  tints.  It  eats  fallen 
fruits,  earth-worms,  snails,  and  centipedes,  but 
the  flesh  is  white  and  well  flavoured  when  pro- 
perly cooked,^( fFallace,  p.  156  J 

In  winter,  many  Indian  birds  assemble  in  large 
flocks.  Amongst  these  are  crows,  starlings, 
finches,  larks,  parrots,  a  few  thrushes,  pigeons; 
rock  pigeons,  cranes,  ducks,  flamingoes  and 
pelicans.     Birds  are  chiefly  guided  by  instinct. 

The  migratory  birds  of  India  are  mostly 
residents  of  the  colder  northern  countries  ;  they 
come  to  India  in  September  and  October  and 
leave  it  again,  in  March,  April  and  May, 
Among  the  grallatorea  or  waders,  some  cranes 
^nd  storks,  four-fifths  of  the  ducks,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  scolopacidm  breed  in  the  north 
and  come  to  India  in  the  cold  season.  The 
peregrine  falcon,  the  true  hobby,  the  kestrel, 
the  British  sparrow  hawk,  all  the  Indian  bar- 
riers and  the  short-eared  owl  are  true  mi- 
gratory birds.  Amongst  the  insessores,  the 
wagtails,  some  of  the  pipits  and  larks,  stone- 
chats,  several  warblers,  and  thrushes,  buntings 
and  the  shrike,  hoopoe  and  two  starlings  are 
the  chief  groups  amongst  which  migratory  birds 
occur.  In  Lower  Bengal,  kites  <)uit  Calcutta 
^nd  neighbourhood  during  the  rains  and  return 
in  the  cold  weather,  it  is  supposed  that  they 
go  the  N.  East.  The  kestrel,  baza  and  Indian 
hobby  are  most  frequent  in  Bengal  during  the 
vains,  and  in  the  rains,  the  Adjutant  visits  Gal- 
isutta  and  leaves  in  the  cold  weather.  The 
European  quail  is  the  only  real  migratory  bird  of 
the  gallinaoem,  but  some  other  quails,  bustard- 
quails  and  rock  partridges,  Pteroclidas,  wander 
about  to  different  localities,  and  the  Otis  aurita, 
Acdea  bubulcns,  some  rails,  terns  and  gulls 
also  wander.  These  birds  travel  with  wonder* 
ful  instinct  direct  to  their  homes,  reUirning  year 
after  year  to  the- same  spot,  often  to  the  same 
nest.  The  aong  of  birds  is  chiefly  observed 
amongst  the  Merulidce,  Saxicolios,  Bylviadse, 
larks  and  some  finches.  In  India  there  are 
few  songsters  in  the  groves,  but  tome  of  the 
larks  are  kept  in  cages.  Quails,  bulbuls  and 
cooks  are  trained  to  fight,  faloons  and  hawks 
to  hunt  on  the  wing  and  pelicans  and  cormo- 
rants to  fish. 

In  the  55th  No.  of  the  Calentta  Review,  it  is 
remarked  that  ^*  few  persons,  other  than  pro* 
iessed  zoologists,  have  an  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the 
British  islands  are  found  in  Southern  Asia, 
ideutioally  the  same  in  species.    In  general,  so 


limited  are  the  opportunities  which  an  ordinary 
Indian  life  allows  for  field  observation,  that  the 
only  familiar  reminiscence  of  home  which  a  Eu- 
ropean sojourner  in  the  plains  of  India  will  re- 
call to  mind,  among  the  feathered  tribes  of  this 
country,  is  afforded  by  the  pretty,  little,  clean- 
looking,  sprightly  Water  Wagtail,  usually  the 
first  and  most  welcome  harbinger  of  the  coming 
cold  weather,  and  remaining  with  us  so  abtind* 
antly  whilst  the  oold  season  lasts.  This  hird, 
and  the  harsh  chattering  of  a  very  c4>mmon  kind 
of  shrike  (Lanius  superciliosus)  in  Indian  gar- 
dene,  are  regularly  the  earliest  intimations  that 
most  of  us  receive  of  the  ooming  change  of  sea- 
son ;  but  a  snipe  (Gallinago  stenura)  precedes 
them  which^  (though  few  sportsmendiscrimiDats 
it  from  the  common  British  snipe,  makes  its 
appearance  somewhat  later,)  is  nevertheless  a 
different  bird,  at  once  distinguished  by  having 
a  set  of  curious  pin-feathers  on  each  side  of  its 
tail,  whereas  the  British  snipe,  (which  is  equally 
abundant  with  us)  has  a  broad  fan^sbaped  tail, 
88  unlike  that  of  the  other  as  oan  weU  be.  The 
pin-tailed  is  the  common  snipe  of  the  Malay 
countries  and  is  unknown  in  Europe,  excepU 
ing  as  an  exceedingly  rare  straggler  from  its 
proper  habitat  the  East.  But  the  snipe  is  un- 
observed save  by  the  many  who  delight  in  ex- 
ercising their  slull  in  shooting  it,  or  who  won- 
der  to  see  it  so  soon  in  the  provision-basar ; 
and  our  little  piebald  friend  the  water  wagtail, 
in  its  season,  and  the  common  sparrow,  at  all 
seasons,  so  abundant  as  to  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten,  are  probably  all  that  the  Europeai 
reader,  nnversed  in  the  study  of  ornithology, 
will  be  able  to  recall  to  mind,  as  yielding  asso- 
ciations of  home  ;  unless,  perchance,  he  may  also 
recollect  the  common  small  Kingfisher  of  ladis, 
which  differs  from  the  British  bird  only  in  its 
more  diminutive  size.  A  writer  has  describ- 
ed the  feelings  of  delight  expressed  by  oee 
who  had  been  many  years  in  India,  at  seeing, 
upon  his  return  to  his  native  land,  the  Sky  Lark 
rise  from  the  sod  at  his  feet,  and  mount  higher, 
and  still  higher,  till  reduced  to  a  mere  speck  iu 
the  heavens,  or  utterly  lost  to  view,  all  the  while 
making  the  air  ring  with  its  music.  Hsd  be 
ventured  forth  into  the  fields  of  any  part  of 
India,  he  would  have  seen  and  heard  the  very 
same  ;  although  the  species  (Alauda  maUbarica) 
ia  dififerent,  and  may  be  somewhat  inferior  to 
the  European  sky  lark  in  song,  so  far  at  least 
as  regards  variety  in  the  notes  ;  but  there  is 
really  so  very  little  difference,  that  the  two 
birda  oould  assuredly  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  voice  alone,  nor  by  the  mode  of  flight. 
If  examined,  the  common  Indian  lark  may  ba 
desoribed  as  resembling  the  European  Wood 
Lark  in  size  and  shape,  with  the  plumage  of  the 
Sky  Lark.  It  may,  indeed,  be  remarked  that 
even  the   pied  wagtails  of  India   (MotacilU 
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lioontensis  and  M.  dakhanenBis)  are  tpecifioal- 
\y  diffeient  from  those  of  Eiiropo  iM.  alba  and 
M.  Yanellii),  however  Bimilar  in  appaaranoe 
and  habits  ;  bat  the  Grey  Wagtail  of  Britain 
(Ctfobates  snlphurea)  is  identically  the  same  in 
India  and  Jnva,  and  a  specimen  has  been  seen 
in  a  collection  from  Australia.  This  delicate 
little  bird,  so  clean  and  briirbt  in  its  appearance, 
is  of  very  general  diffusion  OTcr  South^n  Asia 
daring  the  cold  season,  being  indeed  much 
eommoner  than  in  Britain.  The  most  abund- 
itit  lark,  however^  on  the  plains  of  Upper 
India  and  table  land  of  the  Peninaula,  is  the 
Chandul  or  Created  Lark,  (Galerida  cristata), 
which  is  also  a  Earopean  species,  though  of 
rare  occurrence  in  Britain  ;  and  the  song  of 
this  bird,  also  its  mode  of  delivery  of  it  in  the 
air,  are  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  Sky  Lark, 
aitboogh  it  d<ies  not  soar  to  so  lofty  an  altitude. 
The  community  of  speeies  among  the  birda  in* 
habiting  or  visiting  India  and  the  Britiah  is* 
lands  is  most  remarkable  amon?  the  diurnal 
birds  of  prey,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  among 
the  trading  and  awirorain);  tribes  ;  but  as  these 
are  mostly  rare  in  Britain,  and  do  not  fall 
iBttch  under  oomraoo  observation,  their  presence 
in  ludia  fails  to  convey  any  sort  of  reroinis* 
ceuoe  of  home.  Ttie  relentless  persecution  by 
gamekeepers  haa  now  very  nearly  extirpated,  as 
k  permanent  inhabitant  of  Britain,  that  fine 
liaodsome  bird,  the  common  European  kite 
(Uiims  regalia)  ;  though,  were  it  as  numerous 
in  EoKland  now  as  in  the  dn>s  of  the  Tndors, 
the  Scavenger  Kites  of  Iiidia  (M.  Govinda) 
uight  help  to  remind  the  British  exile  in  this 
coantiy  of  his  distant  home  in  the  west.  But 
vhalever  may  be  the  amount  of  British  species 
of  birds  actually  obtained,  in  Lower  Bengal  for 
iuiUoce,  there  is  nought  in  the  ensemble  of  the 
TahoQS  birda  under  daily  observation  in  Eas- 
tern and  Southern  Asia,  to  remind  us  of  the 
pftaeat  familiar  ornithology  of  Great  Britain. 
Ill  Bengal,  the  newly -arrived  observer  from 
tbt  rei;ton  will  particularly  be  struck  with  the 
iittmber  of  birds  of  large  siee  which  he  sees 
eieiywhere,  even  in  the  most  densely  populated 
I  oeigbbourhoods  ;  flocks  of  vultures,  huee 
;  '  Adjutants*  in  their  aeaaon,  awarms  of  kites  in 
tkeir  leason  too,  for  they  disappear  during  the 
nina,— and  all  three  soaring  and  circling  high 
inur  as  commonly  as  at  rest,— Brah mini  kites, 
prions  other  birda  of  prey,  among  which  four 
^Maof  fishing  eagle,  including  the  British 
^1^1,  are  not  uncommon, — water«fowl  in 
pro|aiioD  in  all  suitable  locaHtiea,  Herons  es- 
V^oaAj  of  varbus  kinds  very  abundant,— 
*^ent  sorts  of  Kingfisher,  mostly  of  bright  hnea^ 
the  common  Indian  Boiler,  also  a  bird  of  great 
lw*«ty,  and  the  little  bright  green  Beefeater 
(Merops  virtdia}  conspicuous  everywhere, — the 
MHuaon  crow  of  India,   of  unwonted  fami- 


liarity, impudence,  and  matchless  audacity,— 
the  different  Mainas  remarkable  for  their  tame- 
ness,  the  Drongo  or  '  King  Crow,'  the  Sat- 
bhaia  (or  *  aeven  brothers')  with  their  diacor« 
dant  ohattering,  two  sorts  of  melodiously  chir- 
ruping Bulbuls,  the  bright  yellow  *  Mango- 
bird'  or  Black-headed  Oriole,  the  pretty 
pied  Dhyali,  the  only  tolerably  common  syl- 
van aongster  worthy  of  notice,  the  brilliant 
tiny  Honey-suckers— also  with  mnsioal  voices, 
the  lively  and  loud  Golden.backed  Wood- 
pecker, and  two  monotonously  toned  species  of 
Barbetjthe  pleaaingly  coloured  Kufous  Tretrmag- 
pie  {DendrocUta  rufa\  the  noisy  koel,  remark- 
able for  the  dissimilarity  of  the  sexes,  and  for  pa- 
rasitioally  laying  in  the  nests  of  the  Crow  $'  the 
Created  Cueoo  {Oxylophus)  during  the  rainy 
season  (parasitical  upon  the  Sat-bhaiis\  with< 
other  cueuline  birds,  eapecially  the  Coucol  ov 
*  Crow- Pheasant/  another  noisy  and  conspicuous 
bird  wherever  there  is  a  little  jungle  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least  characteristic,  in  Lower  Bengal^ 
18  the  harmonious  cooing  of  two  or  more  kinda 
of  Dove,  soothing  to  repose  and  quiet,  and 
the  loud  screaming  of  flocks  of  swift-flying 
green  Parakeets,  with  sundry  other  types  all 
strange  (o  the  new-oomar.  While  he  missea 
the  familiar  typea  of  home,  the  various 
Thrashes,  Finches,  Titmice,  &c.,  which  are 
feebly  or  not  at  all  represented  in  the  ordi* 
nary  observed  ornithology  of  the  Bengal  part 
of  India  :  the  bright  little  lora  may  perhaps 
seem  to  represent  the  Titmice,  and  the  tiny 
'  Tailorbird'  the  wren  ;  while  the  northern 
forms  of  Finches  are  replaced  by  the  Baya 
or  *■  Weayerbirds,'  with  their  cnrioos  pensile 
nests  and  the  diminutive  thick-billed  Munia  : 
bat  a  stranger  will  be  struck  with  the  prevailing 
silence  of  the  jungle,  and  the  paucity  of  smalt 
birds  even  in  the  cold  season,  so  different  from 
the  woods  and  gardena  and  hedge-rowa  of 
Britain,  teeming  with  small  feathered  inhabit* 
ants,  among  which  are  so  many  pleasing 
aongstera  of  all  degrees  of  merit :  of  the  swal- 
lows, occasionally  and  somewhat  locally,  a 
few  of  the  ffirundo  rustiea,  may  be  seen 
chiefly  over  water,  and  young  birds  of  the 
past  season  ;  and  along  the  river*banks,  where 
high  enough,  the  amall  Indian  Bank  Martin 
(H.  Sinensis)  will  occur  abundantly  ;  but  the 
swallows  are  replaced  by  two  non-migratory 
swifts,  the  common  House  Swift  (Cypulua 
affinis)  and  the  little  Palm  8wift(C.^a/anenaw). 
The  Roller  and  the  '  King  Crow'  habitually 
perch  on  the  telegraph  wire  to  watch  for  their 
insect  prey  :  the  former  displaying  his  gaily 
painted  winga  to  advantage,  as  he  whiaka  and 
flutters  about,  regardless  of  the  fiercest  snn^ 
The  small  white  Vulturine  bird.  Neophron  per* 
cnaptems,  the  *  Rachamah'  or  *  Pharaoh'a 
chicken^'  is  abundant  and  has  been  introduced 
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as  British,  bocaase  ^  single  pair  has  been  known 
to  stray  so  far  beyond  its  ordinary  haunts.  Of 
the  smaller  British  land-birds  only  few  occur, 
and  these  are  mostly  rarities  in  the  west ;  but 
the  Wryneck  is  not  uncommon,  though  little  ob- 
served, and  the  European  Ouckoo  will  now  and 
then  turn  up,  more  frequently  in  the  barred 
plumage  of  immaturity  ;  the  Hoopoe,  too,  is 
common,  but  is  much  too  rare  in  England  to 
awaken  a  reminiscence,  and  so  with  others* 
Of  course  we  allude  to  the  cold  season,  and  to 
birds  in  their  winter  quarters.  Among  the 
hawks,  the  Kestrel  will  occasionally  be  observ- 
ed in  extraordinary  abundance  ;  and  Harriers 
(Circus)  are  often  seen  beating  over  the  open 
ground ;  but  the  small  wadera  are  particularly 
common  in  all  suitable  places,  including  most 
of  thpse  found  in  Britain,  in  greater  or  leas 
abundance.  It  wonld  be  tiresome  to  particular- 
rize  further.  But  wonderful  is  the  number  of 
fishers,  and  vaat  indeed  must  be  the  consumption 
of  their  iittuy  prey.  Otters  (Lutra  nair) 
among  the  mammalia,  but  no  Seals;  and 
of  birds,  sundry  fishing  Eagles,  and  a  great 
bare-legj^ed  fishing  Owl,  with  various  King- 
fishers in  abundance,  numerous  kinds  of 
Heron  in  surprising  numbers,  Pelicans,  Darters 
(Floius),  Pygmy  Cormorants,  and  Grebes  or 
*  Dabchicks  ;'  besides  Gulls,  Terns,  and  rarely 
Skimmers  (Rkynchopi).  GuUs,  howtever,  are  lesa 
numerous  thsn  in  Bntsin  ;  but  three  species, 
the  common  British  Lams  ridibundus  and  a 
iiPRrly  affined  species,  with  the  fine  L, 
iethyaetns  are  seen  cbiefly  towards  the  mouths 
of  the  Gangetio  rivers.  Over  the  salt  water 
lake  near  Calcutta,  has  been  seen  a  verv  oni- 
£>rmly  scattered  flight  of  the  great  White 
Es:ret,  so  prized  at  home.  The  Gull-billed 
Tern  is  there  one  of  the  oomraon  birds,  and 
the  Whiskered  T^em  (Hydroehdidon  leuoo* 
pariea\  replacing  the  Black  Fern  of  the 
Kentish  marshes ;  and  the  Peregrine  Falcon 
may  not  unfrequently  be  seen,  well  meritiuflr 
the  name  of  '  duck  Hawk'  beakowed  on  it  in 
North  America :  also  great  flocks  of  Lon^^ehanks 
(Hvm(wtopu8)  wfiding  and  seeking  their  sub- 
sistence in  the  expanse  of  shiillow  water.  Along 
the  reed  fringed  nnUaks  or  water- con  raea,  the 
muddy  banks  are  honeycombed  with  the  foot- 
steps of  wild  Pigs  of  all  sijies,  and  various 
BaUtdoe  are  swaroing  amund,  as  the  numbers 
ot  them  captured  in  trap^agrs  abundantly  testify. 
Passing  from  t^e  delta  of  Lower  Bengal,  no 
matter  in  what  diroction,  a  conaid^mble  re* 
placement  of  species  nay  be  observed,  charac- 
teristic of  the  launa  of  Behar  and  of  the  plains: 
of  Upper  India  to  the  weu  and.north,  and  of 
the  Burmesd  countries  eastward: .  in  tbeisub* 
Himalayas,  the  forms  of  Europe  and  of  W. 
and  N..  Asia  prevail  more  and  more  towards 
the  N*  W.  Malayan  forma  eastward,  aud  Quneae 


types,  and  particular  sub^Himalayan  genen 
and  species,  the  range  of  which  extends  «ast> 
ward  to  China.  Again,  on  the  highlands  of 
the  Peninsnla  of  India,  and  still  again  in  those 
of  C^lon  distinct  species  of  the  northern  types 
occur,  htU  no  d^erent  gsMra.  Thus  the 
jungle*fowl  of  N.  India  is  replaced  by  a  diflfer* 
ent  species  (Gallus  SdnneraUi)  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  by  a  third  [G.  StarUeyi)  in  Gey  ion, 
and  not  a  few  similar  instances  might  be 
adduced.  Dr.  G.  Buist  has  mentioned  that  in 
Bombay  on  the  approach  of  the  monsoon, 
nearly  all  the  Kites,  Hawks,  Vultures,  and 
other  carrion  birds  disappear  from  the  sea  coast, 
while  the  Crows  begin  to  build  their  nests  and 
hatch  their  young  just  at  the  season  thatseemt 
most  unsuitable  for  incubation,  for  the  eggs  are 
often  shaken  out,  or  the  nests  themselves  are 
destroyed  by  the  storms  and  the  poor  birds  aie 
exposed,  in  the  performance  of  their  parental 
duties,  to  all  the  violence  and  inclemency  of 
rain  and  tempest.  At  the  instigation  of  a  sun 
and  unerring  instinct,  the  carnivorous  birdi, 
aa  the  rains  approach,  withdraw  Ihemselves 
from  a  climate  unsuitable  to  the  habits  of 
their  young,  betaking  themselves  to  the  eon- 
paratively  dry  air  of  the  Dekhan,  where  they 
nestle  and  bring  forth  in  comfort,  and  find 
food  and  shelter  for  their  little  ones.  The 
scenes  connected  with  this,  which  follow  the 
conclusion  of  the  rains,  are  curious  enough. 
While  the  mahomedans  bury,  and  the  hindui 
burn  their  dead,  the  Parsees  expose  their  dead 
in  large  cylindrical  roofless  structures,  called 
Towers  of  Silence,  where  birds  of  prey  at  all 
times  find  an  abundant  repast.  Their  family 
cares  and  anxieties  over  for  the  season,  the  car- 
rion-birds, which  had  left  in  May  for  the  Dek- 
han, return  in  October  to  Bombay,  and  inake 
at  once  for  the  usual  scenes  of  their  festivitiesi 
now  stored  with  a  tbree  monUsa'  supply  of  an- 
tasted  food.  Aa  they  appear  in  clouds  ap- 
proaching from  the  mainland,  the  Crows,  un« 
willing  that  their  dominions  should  be  invaded, 
hasten  in  floeks  to  meet  them,  and  a  battle  en> 
sues  in  the  air,  loud,  fierce  and  noiay  ;  the 
fluttering  of  the  wings,  the  screaming  and  caw- 
ing of  the  combatants,  resounding  ovar  the 
island,  till  the  larger  birds  succeed,  and  having 
gained  the  victory  are  suffered  henceforth  to 
live  in  peaoe.  In  Bengal,  the  Kites  and  Bra- 
mini  Kites  breed  chiefly  in  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, and  disappear  during  the  rains.  The 
ad«ilt '  Adjutants'  make  their  appearance  as 
soon  aa  the  rains  set  in, '  and  becoming  in  fine 
pkimage  towards  the  cloae  of  the  rains,  depart 
^t  that  time  to  breed  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  &inderboae  upoa  lefty  trees,  and  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  ol  Bengal  upon  tpees 
and  rocks.  Vultures  are  permanently  resi- 
dent ;   and  the  Crows    psopigate   ehicfiy  ia 
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Mareb  and  April,  their  nests  being  not  uDfre- 
quntly  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  nor*westers 
and  destroyed  by  them  altogether.     A  very 
laifs  proportion  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of 
tke  British  islands   are  equally  natives   of,  or 
aaaaoiial  or  irregular  visitants   to.  Southern 
Alia.    Not  a  few  migratory  species  are  oom- 
mon  to  the  polar  ehvle  and  to  Lower  Bengal, 
asd  even  further  towards  the   equator,  aeoord- 
iog  to  aeason :   but  the  individual  birds   may 
not  migrate  so  far  north  and  south.     The  Col' 
Uapi  camtchoOkenm,  a  delicate    little  bird 
mseh  like  a  nightingale,  but  with   a  brilliant 
nby4hroat,  which  is  not  rare  in  the  viduity  of 
(klcstla  during  the  cold  season,  arrives  ''  early 
ia  April,  with   the  snowfleck,   in  the  Lower 
Kolyma  district"  in  Northern  Siberia,  as  we  are 
tdd  by  Von  Wrangell ;   that  is  to  say,  before 
tbelastof  them  have  left  Bengal  :  but  it  is  re- 
Bttbble  that  this  bird  has  never  been  seen   in 
the  vary  numerous  eoUections  from  the  Hima- 
hjra  examioed   hitherto ;   though  another  and 
aen'miicratory    species    of    the  same  genus 
((LpedoraliSf)  peculiar,  so  far  as  known,   to 
the  Himalaya,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  such 
foUectioDS.    It  is,  however,  enumerated  in  Mr. 
Hodgson's  list  of  the  birds  of   Nepal  :  still  it 
MODS  to  follow  that  the  C.  camUchatkenris  does 
sot  breed  extensively  on  this  side  of  the  snow ; 
although  the  Bengal  birds  may  not  have  to  find 
tkeir  way  quite  so  far  as  to  Northern  Siberia  to 
pais  the  summer.  The  Hoopoe  (Upupa  epopsj 
mother  species  common  in  Southern  Asia  du- 
liag  the  cold  season,  and  on  the  table  lands  at 
aU  seaaons,  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  bird  of  flat- 
tansg  and  feeble  flight ;   but  has  repeatedly 
bem  observed,  during  the  seasons  of  migration. 
It  altitudes  considerably   above  the  limits  of 
vq^tstion.     *'  On  the  western  side  of  the  Li- 
sik  pass,  about  16,500  feet,  I  saw  a  Hoopoe," 
writes  Major   Cunningham,  and    at   Momay 
(U.OOO  to  15.000    feet  elevation),   under  the 
lofty  Donkia  Pass  in  Northern  Sikhim,  Dr.  J. 
D.  Hooker  observed,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, thst  *'  birds  flock  to  the  grass  about  Mo- 
nay  ;  Larks,  Finches,  Warblers,  abundance  of 
ipanows  (feeding  on  the  Yak  droppings),  with 
seeauonally  the  Hoopoe :  waders,  Cormorants, 
and  wild  Ducks,  were  sometimes  seen  in  the 
stitams,  but  most  of  these  were  migrating 
wotb."    Dr.  J.  D.   Hooker's  sketch  of  the 
Ifiod  but  most  desolate  panorama  beheld  by 
bim  from  the  summit  of  the  Donkia  Pass 
(U,466  feel  elevation)  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
att  imdcn ;  and  he  elaewhere  remarks  that  '^  no 
^jUag^  or  hottse  is  seen  throughout  the  ezten- 
^  area  over    which   the  eye   roams    from 
Aointao,.  and  the  general  character  of  the 
doolate  landscape  was  similar  to  that  which 
^  bad  as  seen  from  the  Donkia  Pass.    The 
^inq;  gnung  with  its  foal  on  the  sloping 


downs,  the  Here  bounding  over  the  stony  soil, 
the  Antelope,  the  TcJiiru  nnd    also   the   Goa^ 
ProcaprapicUcaucUUa  of  Hodgaon,  scouring  the 
sandy  flats,  and  the  Fox  stealing  along  to  his 
burrow,  all  are  desert  and  Tartarian  types  of 
the  animal  creation.     The  shrill  whistle  of  the 
Marmot  alone  breaks  the  silence  of  the  scene, 
recalling  the   snows  of  Tjspland  to  the  mind  ; 
while  the  Kite  and  Baven .  wheel  through  the 
air,  with  as  steady  a  pinion  as  if  that  eleva- 
tion possessed   the  same  power  of  resistance 
that  it  does  at  the  level  of  the  sea.     Still  higher 
in  the  heavens,  long   black  V-shaped  trains  of 
wild  Geese  cleave  the  air,  shooting  over  the 
glacier  crowned  top  of  Kinchinjhow,  and  wing- 
ing their  flight  in  one  day,  perhaps,  from  the 
Yam  to  the  Ganges,  over  500  miles  of  space, 
and  through   22,000   feet  of  elevation:    one 
plant  slone,  a  yellow  lichen  (Borrera)  is  found 
at  this  height,  and  that  only  as  a  visitor  for, 
Tartar-like,  it  migrates   over  the  lofty   slopes 
and  ridges,  blown  about  by  the  violent  winds. 
I  found  he  says,  a  small  beetle  at  the  very  top, 
probably  blown  up  also ;  for  it  was  a  flower- 
feeder,  and   seemed   benumbed    with    cold." 
"An  enormous   quantity  of  water-fowl,"  re- 
marks the  same  scientific  traveller,  Dr-  Hooker, 
"  breed  in  Tibet,  including  many  Indian  spe- 
cies that  mixrate  no  further  north.  The  natives 
collect  their  eggs  for  the  markets  of  Jigatzi, 
Giantchi,  and  Llassa,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Yaru  river,  Bamchoo,  and  Yarbru  and  Dachen 
lakes.    Amongst  other  birds,  the  Saras,  or 
Kiant  Crane  of    India  (see  Turner's  Tibet, 
p.  212)  repairs  to  these  enormous  elevations  to 
breed*    The  fact  of  birds  characteristic  of  the 
tropics  dwelling  for  months  in  such  climates  is 
a  very  instructive  one,  and  shouldbe  borne  in 
mind  in  our  speculations  on  the  climate  sup- 
■  posed  to  be  indicated  by  the  imbedded  bones  of 
birds."     It  may  however  be  remarked   that 
the  Saras  {Grtts  aTUigone)  also  breeds  south  of 
the  Himalaya  ;  and  that  specimens  too  young 
to  fly  are   occasionally  brought  for  sale  even  to 
Galcnitta.     Turner,  describing  the  lake  ^*  Ramt- 
choo,"  remarks, — *Hhat  it  is  frequented  by  great 
abundance  of  wster*fowl«  wild*geese,  ducks,  teal, 
and  storks,  which,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
take  their  flight  to  milder  regions.   Prodigious 
numbers  of  sauraises,  the  largest  species  of  the 
crane  kind,  are  eeen  here  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  they  ssy,  that  any  quantity  of 
eggs   may  there  be  collected,  they  are  found 
deposited  near  the  banks.     '^  I  hsd,  ^<  he  says'* 
several  of  them  given  to  me  when  I  was  at 
Tassisudon,  during  the  rains  ;  they  were  as 
Urge  as  a  turkey's  egg,  and  I  remember  being 
told  that  they  came  from  this  place  ;  but  whe- 
ther or  not  they  were  those  of  the  Bauras,  I 
cannot  venture    to    pronounce*''      Instances 
have  been  known  of  the  Sara»  breeding  in  cap« 
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tivity,  when  a  pair  was  allowed  the  range  of  a 
large  walled  garden  (protected  from  Jackals) 
containing  shallow  inundated  enclosures  for  the 
growth  of  rice:  in  these  the  nest  was  commenced 
under  water,  and  raised  for  some  inches  above 
the  surface  ;  the  eggs  were  tuo  in  number, 
about  3f  inches  long  by  2|  inches  broad,  of  a 
bluish^white,  with  a  few  distantly  placed  rufbns 
specks  and  blotches.  The  nest  of  the  European 
Crane  {Gru$  cinerea),  also  a  common  Indian 
bird,  is  thus  described  by  Major  Lloyd,  as  ob- 
served by  himself  in  Scandinavia.  *'  It  usually 
breeds  in  extended  morasses,  far  away  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  It  makes  its  nest,  consisting 
of  "stalks  of  plants  and  the  like,  on  a  tussock, 
and  often  amongst  willow  and  other  bushes. 
The  female  lays  two  eggs/'  &c.  Again,  Major 
Cunningham,  in  his  *  Ladak,'  Sec.,  remarks  that 
"  the  water-fowl  swarm  on  the  lakes  and  on  the 


panics  it  in  those  countries,  while  the  true  Bor- 
them  Rairen  CottmB  comok  is  met  with  not 
only  there,  but  also  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
Punjab.  In  other  parts  of  India  the  compart* 
tively  small  0.  ou^tno^iM  is  popularly  known 
to  Europeans  as  '*  the  ttaven  :"  but  the  nonhera 
Raven  would  make  a  meal  of  one  and  not  fad 
much  the  worse  fbr  it  Dr.  Francis  Buohanan 
Hamilton,  remarking  upon  the  hawking  or  fid* 
conry  observed  by  him  in  the  Bhahabad  dii* 
trict,  mentions  that  **  the  only  pursuit  wortk 
notice  that  he  saw  iki  several  days'  hawk- 
ing was  from  a  large  bird  of  prey  named  ^i- 
maA\  which  attacked  a  very  strong  Falooa  n 
it  was  hoverinf  over  a  bush  into  which  it  had 
driven  a  Partridge.  The  moment  the  Fakoa 
spied  the  Jimach  it  gave  a  scream,  and  flew  off 
with  the  utmost  velocity,  'while  the  Jimaek 
equally  pursued.    They  were  instantly  followed 


atill  waters  of  the  Upper  Indus.  I  have,  he  says  by  the  whole  party,  foot,  horse,  and  elephutiy 
shot  the  wild  Ghooseon  the  Thogji,  Chanmo  and  I  perhaps  200  persons,  shouting  and  firing  with 
Chomoriri  lake  at  15,000  ieet ;  and  Col.  Bates  all  their  might ;  and  the  Falcon  was  saved,  bat 
end  I  shot  three  Teal  on  the  Suraj  Dal,  a  small   not  without  severe  wounds,  the  Jimach  hariag 


lake  at  the  head  of  the  Bhaga  river,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  upwards  of  16,000  feet :"  but  the  time 
of  the  year  is  not  mentioned  by  this  author. 
Those  birds  which  are  common  to  India  and  the 


struck  her  to  the  ground ;  but  a  honemau 
came  up  in  time  to  prevent  her  from  being  de- 
voured." The  Wo}ohab  or  TTkah,  as  it  is  also 
termed,  is  a  small  Eagle,  very  abundant  in  ths 


polar  circle  appertain  for  the  most  part,  as  might  plains  of  Upper  India,  the  DuklMM,  &c.,  bear 
be  supposed,  to  the  wading  and  web-footed  or-  ,  irg  many  systematic  names,  the  earlieit  o^ 
ders  ;  and  a  few  of  them  are  of  very  general  die-  which  is  JquUtifuheseens ;  for  it  is  a  different 
tribution  over  the  world,  as,  especially,  the  com-  bird,  not  quite  so  large  and  robust,  as  the  iff 
mon  Turnstone  (StrepsUas  interpre8\  mhieh.  ne&iMdes  of  Africa,  with  which  it  has  lieea 
sbems  to  be  found  on  every  sea-eoast.  The  supposed  identical.  The  Hon'ble  Walter  Elliot, 
Jjobipes  hyperborms  is  a  little  arctic  bird,  of  |  ot  the  Madras  G.  S.,  remarks  that-— **  the  W^ 
rare  occurrence  even  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  hah  is  very  troublesome  in  hawking,  after  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  :  but  a  specimen  was  not  sun  becomes  hot,  mistaking  the  jeeses  for  aons 
long  ago  procured  near  MAdras,  which  is  now  kind  of  prey,  and  pouneing  on  the  Falcoa  Is 
in  the  Calcutta  museum  ;  and  there  also  may  aeize  it.  He  had  once  or  twice  nearly  lost 
be  seen  an  example  of  the  nearly  related  PhaXa-  '  Shahins'  (Falco peregrinaior)  in  conscquenea, 
roptufuUcariw,  obtained  in  the  Calcutta  provi-  they  fiyine  to  great  distances  for  fear  of  tba 
sion-baear  so  late  in  the  year  as  May  11, 1846. '  *<  Wokhab,*'  t.  e.  the  Jimach.  The  principal 
The  well-known  naturalist  of  the  Madras  Presi-  species  employed  in  Indian  falooniy  are  idea<- 
dency,  Dr.  T.  G.  Jerdon,  obtaiaed  in  Southern  tical  with  those  of  Europe  ;  namely,  the  Bmri 
Indi^  a  single  eiample  of  a  little  Australian  of  India,  which  is  the  Peregrine  Fakon  of  the 
Plover,  HiaMcttla  idgrifr&M^  which  figures  m  I  West  ;  and  the  Bat  of  India,  which  is  the  Gos- 
his  catalogue  as  a  supposed  new  species  by  the  '  shawk  or  ^  Gentil  Falcon'  of  Britain.  In  t 
synonyme  H.  ¥wMda^    ITfae  TfbMan  Raven  is   curious  Persian  treatise  on  the  aubjeet)  by  the 


considered  as  a  peculiar  spedes  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, an  (^nion  to  which  the  Prince  of  Canino 
seems  to  incline  :  it  may  be  presumed  to  inha- 
hiit  the  lofty  mountains  of  Butan  to  the  north, 
hut  the  smaller  crow  of  Southern  Asia  is  the 
C  rplendens  ;  while  the  common  black  crow  of 
all  Indis,  C,  ouhninatus,  would  seem  to  stand 
here  alike  for  the  *  Batete,'  the  *  Carl4on  Crow,' 
and  Che  *  E6ok  !'  The  true  Rofok  {Oorvus 
fntgHegvJ^)  however,  is  known  to  inhabit  or 
visit  the  F^haw>tir  valley,  Afghanistan,  and 
Kashmir.  The  Book  Of  China  and  Japan  is 
considered  a  distrdct  species,  0.  pat/Unaiar  of 
Goidd  ;  and  the  Jackdaw  (C  tnoneMa)  acoom- 
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head  falconer  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Akhsr, 
the  various  species  used  are  enumerated,  and 
may  be  recognised  with  precision  :  among  them 
is  the  Shcmgar,  which  is  clearly  the  Jer  Falooa 
of  the  north  ;  represented  as  extranely  ran 
and  valuable,  taken  perhaps  once  or  twioe  only 
in  a  century*  and  then  generally  in  the  Pliajftb. 
The  8huhm  (Fdkd  perefrkhohf},  another  fs- 
vorite  Indian  Falcon,  does  not  inhttbii  Barope, 
but  is  clearly  the  Falco  ntbef  indicue  of  AW»- 
vand,  rather  than  the  small  hobby-like  Indian 
species  (F.  Beverus),  on  trhirfi  Temminck  ba- 
stowed  the  name  F.  jUrwemdi.  With  i^ 
or  Bii  eioeptioiis  only,  the  whole  of  the  Boi^ 
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pom  diotnal  Inrds  of  prey  iire  mel  with  in  In- 
dia, many  of  them   being  roach  commoaer  in 
this  country  ;  and  they  are  associated  with  nu- 
Bieroaa  other  apeoies  unknown  in  Europe.  The 
•port  of  faloonry  ia   widely  diffused  over  Asia, 
•▼en  to  the  Maiayas  ;  but  whether  extending  to 
China   and  Japan,   we  are  onsware.     It  may 
further  be  noticed  that  the  *'  quarry"   hawked 
by  Dr.  Layard'a  Bedouin  companions  on  the 
great  plain  of  Mesopotamiai  and  rightly  enough 
denominated  by  him  a  *'  Bustard/'  is  no  otl^r 
than  the  Houbara  {Houbara  Afacqueenii)  of 
Sindh  and  Afghanistan  ;  being  a  different  spe- 
cies from  that  of  Spain  and  North  Africa  {H, 
ftnduiaia  ;)  and  it  appears  that  the  former  bus 
moat  unexpectedly  turned  up,  of  late  years,  in 
England  and  Belgium,  if  not  also  in  Denmark. 
The  great  spiny-tailed   Swift  of  the  Himalaya 
{Acofnihylie  nudipes  of  Hodgson)  was  obtained, 
a  few  seasons  back,   in   England.     Mr.  Gould 
identifies  this  British- killed  bird   with  his  Ac, 
eaudacuta  of  Australia,  but  it  appears  identical 
with  the  Himalayan  species  ;  upon  comparing 
Himalayan  specimens  with   Mr.  Gould's  plate, 
BO  difference  ean  be  detected.     The  great  Al- 
pine   Swift,     {CypnelHi  melba)   is  common  to 


qtteue  of  Levaillant  {Oiseatuc  d'  AfiiquepL 
114),     The  Bhimraj  lEdoUics  paradiseus)  is 
popularly  denominated  "  the  Mocking-bird"  by 
Europeans.     Several    eminent  naturalists  per- 
sist in  ignoring  the  very  great  differences  be- 
tween *  Storks'  and    '  Cranes,'  in  their  appear- 
ance,   habits,    anatomy,    modes  of    breeding, 
and   everything,    except   that  both  happen  to 
be  long-leirged  birds.     They  do  so  by  designat- 
ing  the  Hurgila  or   '  Adjutant*  {LeptojptUus 
argcda)  *  the  gigantic  Crane."     The  three  or- 
dinary Indian  Cranes    (Grus  antigone,  Gr-  ct- 
nerea^  and    Gr.  virgo :   (he   Gr,  lettcogeranos, 
occur  rarely  in  the  North  West  Provinces.  Now 
the  words  Crane  and  GniSt  and  the  Hindustani 
names  of  the  three  common  Indian  species,  /Sa- 
raa,  Karrcmoh,  and£aA;arra,  all  have  reference 
to  the  loud  trumpeting  of  these  birds,    which 
have   a   curious   internal  conformation  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Trumpeter  Swans :  whereas 
the  Storks  are  voiceless  birds,  having  actually 
no  vocal  muscles,  and  can  make  no  sound,  but 
by  clattering  their  mandibles  together,  which 
they  do   pretty   loudly.     Yunx  indica  appears 
to  be  met  with  in  Afghanistan  and  Tibet.  Mr. 
Gould  describes  a  kind  of  Nuthatch  to  Inhabit 


the  Himalaya,  th«  Nilgiri8,and  high  mountains    the  Himalayan  mountains  towards  Kashmir,  but 


of  Ceylon,  but  the  great  iicantAy^M   of  the 
Himalaya  has  never  been  observed  in  S.  India, 
•ad  is  replaced  in  the  Nilgiris,  Ceylon,  and  also 
sH^roas  the  Bay  of  Bem^al,  (in  Feiiang,  &c.}  by 
a  distinct  species,  the  Ac  gigaaUea,     Gold  and 
Silver  Pbeaaants  are  inhabitants  of  China  ;  but 
the  Qoldeo   Pheasant,  aooording   to  M.  Tem- 
minck,  inhabits  not  only  China  and  Japan,  but 
the  noorthem  parts  of  Greece,  as  also  Georgia 
and  the  Caucasus  ;  and  it  has  been  met  with 
even  in  the  province  of  Orenbourg.     M.  Deg- 
land  informs  ns,  that  M.  Gamba,  French  Con- 
sul at  Tifiis,  met  with  this  gorteeous  bird  in 
numerous  Ibcks  on  the  spurs  of  the  Caucasus, 
which  extend  towards  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and 
thai  now  it  has  gone   wild  and  multiplied  in 
some  of  the  forests  of  Germany.     In  Southern 
Asia,  the  birds  familiarly  known  as   '  Bulbula' 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Persian  Bul- 
bttl,   which  is   a  species  of  true  Nightingale 
{Luseinia),  a  genus  very  closely  related  to  some 
of  the  small  Thrushes  of  America.     We  have 
no  true  Nightingale  wild  in  India  ;   but  the 
'  Shama'  Cercotrichas  mctcrourus,  undoubtedly 
the  finest  song-bird  of  this  part  of  the  world,  is 
not  unfrequently  designated  the  Indian  Night* 
ingale,  a  misnomer  which  only  leads  to  coufn- 
flion«    It  is  oommon  to  India  and  the  Malay 
conntriea  ;  and  there  is  a  second  species  (C. 
luzamensis)  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  third  ((7. 
myihropierug)  in  Afrioe.    We  may  remark  that 
Ahe  Oro6ei^  cmclochyneha  is  also  termed  ^M* 
«Mi  in  the  Madras  Presidency.    Our  esteemed 
Indian  tongsteff  is  h  MfrU  imokr  de  longue 
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the  bird  in  question  is  unknown  in  Central 
India  properly  so  designated.  The  Acrocepha* 
his  arunddnaceus  (Sylvia  turdoides  of  T'em- 
minck),  and  the  Acr,  aalicarms  {S,  arundinacea 
of  Temminck),  and  also  the  three  common  Bri- 
tish species  of  Phylloscopus,  have  been  noted 
by  different  authors  as  occurring  in  India  ;  but 
ihe  three  Indian  species  are  different.  In  India, 
various  instances  occur  of  closely  affined  Indian 
and  European  birds,  which  every  ornithologist 
would  at  once  pronounce  to  be  distinct :  e.  g. 
Oriolus  galhtUa  and  0,  hundoo  \  Lanius  excU" 
hitor  and  L.  lahtora  ;  Troyhdytes  europcsu$ 
and  Tr.  sub-himalayanus  ;  Certhia  familiaris 
and  C.  himalayana,  Sfc. :  and  not  unfrequently 
the  exact  European  species  inhabits  India 
in  addition  to  another  which  would  other* 
wise  be  regarded  as  its  counterpart  or  repre- 
sentative, or  according  to  the  view^  of  some 
naturalists  a  mere  local  or  climatal  variety  of 
the  same  species  :  thus  Circus  Swainsonii  (the 
pallidvs  of  Sykes)  is  regarded  by  Prof.  Schle- 
gel  as  a  local  wricty  of  C.  cineraceus ;  had  he 
said  so  of  C,  cyaneus  it  would  be  more  intelligi- 
ble, as  the  affinity  is  much  closer  with  cyaneus  ; 
nevertheless,  both  Swainsonii  and  ci/nerac&ui 
appear  to  be  common  throughout  Africa,  as 
both  likewise  are  in  India,  inhabiting  the  same 
districts,  and  esch  remaining  ever  true  to  its 
distinctive  characters  ;  while  cyan&as  also  inha- 
bits the  vicinity  of  the  Himalaya,  together  with 
both  the  others.  There  are  precisely  the  same 
grounds  for  regarding  the  European  PkylloseO' 
pus  trochilus  U  Ph,  rufu$  as  being  *  climatal'  or 
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'  local'  varieties  of  one  species ;  only  these  birds 
happen  to  be  better  known,  much  as  they  re- 
semble each  other.  Again,  we  have  the  true  Fat' 
CO  p&regrimjLB  common  inlndia,  together  with  F. 
peregrifuUor,  which  would  otherwise  be  regard- 
ed as  its  Indian  counterpart:  Ht/potriorchis  sub- 
huteo  found  together  with  H,  severus  ;  Hirun^ 
do  eineneis  (the  ordinary  Indian  Sand  Martin.) 
together  with  H.  riparia ;  Gucvlus  canorus  (the 
European  Cuckoo,}  as  also  several  affined  spe- 
cies ;  and  so  on.     In  some  cases,  a  European 
species  may  have  two  or  more  '  representRtives' 
in  India,  or  vice  versd.    Thus  Nudfraga  cwry^ 
ocatactes  of  the  pine  forests  of  Europe  and  Si- 
beria is  replaced  by  N.  hendspUa  in  those  of  the 
.Himalaya  generally,  and  by  H,  imiltimaciUata 
about  Kashmir ;  Pa/rus  major  by  P.  monticolus 
and  P,  cinereus,  if  not  also   P.  nuchcdis  (in  ad- 
dition to  cinereus)  in  S.  India  ;  Pious  major  by 
P.  himqlayanus  and  P.  darjellensis ;  Acceivtor 
alpiniis   by  A,  nipalensis  and  A.  variegatus  : 
while,   on  the  other  hand,  Lam^ius  lahtora  in 
India  is  represented  both  by  L.  excuhitor  and 
L,  rrieridionaMa  in  Europe  ;  Sitta  cirmamioven- 
iris  by  S.  ewropcea  and  8.  coma,  ^c.  Some  or- 
nithologists regard  the  Passer  domesUcus^  P. 
italios  (vel  cisailpmus)^  and  P.  salicarius  (vel 
Jiispaniolensis,)  of  Europe,  as  being  local  varie- 
ties merely  of  the  same  :   yet  they  hold  true  to 
distinctive  diflfereuces  of  coloringi  wheresoever 
found;  and  examples  of  the  last-named   race 
from  Afghanistan  and  the  extreme  N.  W.  of 
India  differ  in  no  appreciable  respect  from  Al- 
gerian specimens  with  which  they  have  been  com- 
pared moreover,  this  race  is  of  far  more  grega- 
rious habits  even  than  Passer  domesticiis ;  a 
fact   noticed  of  it  alike  in  N.  Africa  and   in 
Kohat.     For  the  Bauri  or  Peregrine  Falcon  of 
India,  Mr.  Gould  adopts  Latham's  name  F, 
calidus,  thereby  implying  a  distinction  from  true 
peregrinw.     It  may  be  doubted  exceedingly  if 
any  one  difference  could  be   detected.     It  is 
true,  that  many  highly  approximate  races  (con- 
sidered, therefore,  as  species)  do  maintain  their 
distiuctness,  even  in  the  same  region  and  vici- 
nity ;  as  Falco  peregrinus  and  F,  peregrinator, 
Hypotriorchis  subbxUeo  and  H,  severus.  Circus 
cyaneas  and  C,  Swainsonii  in  India.     Ooracias 
hengalensis  of  all  India  meets,  in  the  Punjab, 
&c.,  the   European  C,  garrula  ;  but  in  Assam, 
^Ihet,  Tippera,  and,  more  rarely,  Lower  Bengal, 
it  CO- exists  with  the  C,  offinis,  specimens  of 
which   from  the  Burmese   countries  are  ever 
true  to  their  proper  coloration,  as  those  of  C, 
hengalensis  are  from  Upper  and  S.  India  ;  but 
there  is  seen  every    conceivable  gradation  or 
transition  from  one  type  of  colouring  to  the 
other,  in  examples  from  the  territories  where 
the  two  races  meet :  so  also  with  the  Treron 
phanicopterus  of  Upper  India  and  the  Tr,  Mo- 
rigasUr  of  S.  India  and  Ceylon,  which  blend 


in  Lower  Bengal ;  and  Gallophasis  atboetisUOHS 
of  the  W.  Himalaya  and  G,  melanotus  of  Sikhim, 
which  produce  an  intermediate  race  in  Neptl ; 
and  G.  Ouvieri  of  Assam  and  Sylhet,  and  0. 
Hneatus  of  Burmah,  which  interbreed  in  Arakan, 
&c.,  so  that  every  possible  transition  from  one 
to  the  other  can  be  traced,  as  demonstnted  by 
a  fine  series  of  preserved  specimens  in  tbe 
museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Gaiontta,  if 
inhabiting  widely  separated  regions,  the  (assum- 
ed) distinctness  of  such  races,  would  be  at  once 
granted  ;  as  with  Phasianus  colchicus  and  the 
Chinese  Ph.  torqucAus,  which  readily  intermix 
and  blend,  wherever  the  latter  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Europe.  Such  races  as  the  Crossbills, 
tbe  Bauri  and  Shahin  Falcons  of  India,  the 
British  PkyUoscopus  trochUus  and  Ph^  rujus, 
and  the  different  European  Sparrows,  maintain 
themselves  persistently  distinct ;  and  this  while 
the  common  Sparrow  of  India  would  probably 
blend  with  the  British  Sparrow  (though  conside- 
red distinct  by  some),  if  an  opportunity  should 
occur  of  its  doing  so. 

The  following  birds  are  given  in  the  Calcutti 
Review  (March  1857).  as  common  to  England 
and  Southern  Asia. 

Gyps  Fulvus.  ( Vuliur  fahms  ;  '  Gr^on  Vul- 
ture.') Inhabits  the  high  mounuins  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  inclusive  of  the  Himalaya  and  its 
vicinity  :  common  in  Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  leas  so  oa  the 
Alps,  and  exceedingly  rare  and  accidental  in 
the  British  islands  and  northern  provinces  of 
France.  Heplaced  in  the  Pyrenees,  Sardinia, 
and  Barbary,  by  the  nearly  affined  G.  ocdden* 
talis :  in  E.  Africa  by  G.  Ruppellii :  and  in  S. 
Africa  by  G.  Kolbii ;  also  generally  over  India 
and  the  Malay  countries  by  G.  Indicus,  a  much 
smaller  bird.  All  are  remarkable  for  posses- 
sing fourteen  tail-feathers,  whereas  other  birds 
of  prey  have  twelve  only  ;  even  their  congener, 
G.  hengalensis,  which  is  the  commonest  Indiaa 
vulture  about  and  near  towns,  and  ia  also  met 
with  in  E.  Africa.  As  Mr.  Yarreli  docs  not 
appear  to  discriminate  the  G.  occidentaiis,  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  bird  which  he  notices 
appertains  to  that  particular  race,  rather  than  to 
the  genuine  G.  fiilvus  of  the  Himalaya. 

The  G.  fulvus  is  the  'great  white  Vulture' 
of  the  Himalaya  \  and  the  '  great  black  Vulture' 
of  the  Himalaya,  Vultur  monachus,  may  yet  be 
found  to  stray  so  far  west  as  Britain  ;  since  it 
hns  several  times  been  shot  in  SchleswiK  and 
Holstein,  also  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  Dauph- 
in^, &c.  It  is  not  rare  in  the  Pyreneee,  Sar- 
dinia, Sicily,  and  mountainoua  regionfl  of  the 
S.  £.  of  Europe. 

The  great  African  V.  auricnlaria  has  been  ob- 
served in  Greece,  and  has  once  been  killed  m 
Prance  (in  Province) ;  this  resembles  Y.  ponti- 
cerianus>  the  so-catled  *  king  vulture*  common 
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over  the  plains  of  India,  but  ia  much  larger, 
equalliofr  Y.  monachua  in  mt ;  wbiie  the  latter 
has  also  an  analagoua  diminutiye  in  Africa,  in 
the  y.  occipitalis. 

Seopikron  Percnoptenu  ('  Egyptian  Yul- 
taie)  of  the  Appendix:  to  Bruce's  travels 
Biidiafnah  ;  Fhafaoh*$  ehdekens^  <^.  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  abounding  in  most 
virm  regions ;  very  common  on  the  plains 
ot  Upper  Uindttstin,  and  the  table-land  of  pen- 
insular lodia  ;  but  not  observed  in  Lawer  Ben- 
gal below  the  tideway  of  the  Gangetic  rivers : 
GJmmoD  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  «  but 
Teiy  rare  and  accidental  in  the  British  islands, 
and  also  in  Seandioavia,  This  bird  is  evideni  ly 
the  *  Kite'  of  Major  A.  Cunningham's  '  Ladak' 
(p.  205).  He  writes — *'  the  Eagle  (eha-nak,  or 
the 'black  bird')  and  the  kite  (cAa-ibr,  or  the 
white  bird)  are  common  enough,  and  so  is  the 
large  raven."  A  second  species  of  this  genus, 
the  N.  pileatuSy  inhabits  Africa  only. 

Gypadoi,  The  Lammergeyer  (Gypaelos)  in- 
habits the  high  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa ;  from  the  Altai  even  to  the  Cape  colony. 
Authorities  dififer  with  respect  to  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  certain  differences  observed  in  speci- 
mens from  different  regions.  The  Prince  of 
Casino  identifies  the  Himaliiyan  with  G.  bar- 
batus  of  Gebkr  from  ihe  Altai,  and  G.  nudipes 
of  Brehoa  (meridionaHis  of  Keyser  and  Blasius) 
from  8.  Africa.  M.  Malherbe  remarks  that 
apeeimens  from  the  Pyrenees  and  Sardinia  are  of 
inferior  size  to  those  from  the  Swiss  Alps  ;  and 
thii  smaller  race  is  the  G,  barbatus  occidentalis 
of  Schlegel.  Even  the  Himalayan  is  said  to 
differ  from  that  of  eastern  Europe  by  having  a 
pietoral  dark  band  not  observed  in  the  oiher, 
and  is  the  G.  hemachalanus  of  Captain  Button. 
11k  constancy  of  the  alleged  distinctions  seems 
to  Deed  confirmation,  preparatory  to  an  estima- 
tion of  their  value.  The  Himalayan  bird  is 
commonly  mis-called  '  Golden  Eagle'  by  English 
residents. 

AquUa  chrj/saetoa  {'  Golden  Eaule.')  Inhabits 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
N.  America  (being  the  only  true  Aquila  in  the 
New  World) ;  rare  in  N.  Africa :  and  in  India 
confined  to  the  Himalaya.  Id.  Degland  io- 
dines to  the  opinion  that  a  larger  and  smaller 
rsoe  exist,  the  former  inhabiting  a  colder  region  ; 
but  this  much  needs  confirmation.  No  diffe- 
rence can  be  perceived  between  British  and 
Himslayan  examples. 

Jqmla  mogilnik  or  '  Imperial  Eagle'  of  Tem- 
mmek  {Aq,  heliaai^  Savigny)  inhabits  generally 
s  viroMr  climate  than  Aq.  chryssetoa,  and  is 
sxtcBsivelj  diffused  over  the  moontainoas  re- 
gions of  B,  E.  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  in- 
elading  those  of  India  (being  the  chrysaetos  of 
Dr.  Jerdgn's  Catalogue  of  Birds  of  S.  India). 


In  Europe  it  has  been  observed  so  far  north 
as  in  Jutland ;  but  never  in  the  British 
islands. 

Aquila  noevia*  ('  Spotted  Eagle.')  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  being  common  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  India,  and  even  in  the  Bengal 
Sundarbans.  Very  rare  in  N.  Europe  :  but 
has  been  shot  ncHr  ihe  town  of  Schleswig,  and 
has  even  been  known  to  breed  in  Ireland. 

There  are  two  affined  species  in  India,  Aq. 
haatata,  nearly  as  large  but  less  robust,  and  Aq. 
fulvescens.  distinct  from  Aq.  ncevioides  of  Africa 
the  *  Wokhab*  noticed  in  Qrc.  of  India^  which 
is  smaller  and  more  robust, — a  miniature  of  Aq. 
mogilnik.  Neither  of  them  has  been  observed 
in  Europe. 

EutolmoLetos  fcadatiu*  (Fdlco  BonelUi^  de  la 
Marmora.)  Inhabit  a  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  with  Asia,  and  N.  Africa  ;  being  re- 
placed in  S.  Africa  by  £u.  bellicosus :  in  India 
and  Geylon  confined  to  the  hilly  parts,  where  far 
from  rare. 

Eieraetus  pennatus.  Inhabits  E.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  India  generally,  and  Ceylon  :  dif- 
fering very  little  (if  at.  all)  from  H.  morphnoides 
of  Australia  :  a  rare  species  in  Europe.  Prof. 
Schlegel  doubts  the  proper  habiiat  of  this 
bird  :  it  is  not  uncommon  in  India,  preying 
much  on  domestic  pigeons. 

PancUon  haHastus.  (^  Osprey.')  Of  universal 
distribution  ;  the  Australian  only  differing  bnt 
slightly.  Common  in  India  ;  and  migratory  in 
the  far  north. 

Faleo  comdicans.  (Falco  gytfalco  ;  *  Gyr 
Falcon.')  An  Arctic  species,  very  rare  in  tem- 
perate regions  :  the  Shangar  of  Indian  falconry 
seems  to  denote  it,  as  a  bird  of  excessively  rare 
occurrence  in  the  Punjab.  Some  writers  sepa- 
rate from  it  an  Icelandic  race,  either  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  or  variety,  respecting  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion. 

Falco  sacer,  Schlegel  {F.  lanarius  apud 
Temminck  and  Gould),  a  very  rare  species 
in  East  Europe,  seems  to  belong  properly  to 
Middle  Asia,  and  occurs  rarely  in  the  Hima- 
laya. 

Faleo  lanaritts.  Schlegel,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
South  East  of  Europe,  differs  very  slightly  from 
the  Indian  F.  juggur,  Gray. 

Falco  peregrinua.  (*  Peregrine  Falcon.')  In' 
habits  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  if  not  also 
North  and  South  America  :  the  South  African 
race  smaller ;  and  Australian  F.  macropua 
{melamogenyi  of  Gould)  very  nearly  affined. 
Common  in  India  ;  also  a  nearly  affined  species, 
F.  peregrinator,  which  resorts  more  to  the 
hills,  and  is  the  F,  ruber  iv4iou8  of  Aldrovand. 
Although  the  Indian  and  also  ihe  north 
American  races,  are  considered  different  from 
the  European  by  some,  is  doubted,  the  exist* 
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enoM   of  any  permanent  diatinction  whatso- 
ever. 

Hypotriorchis  tubbuteo  {Falco  suhbuteo  ; 
the  *  Hobby.')  All  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  ; 
migratory  :  common  in  the  Himalaya  ;  rarer  in 
8.  India  ;  a  cold  weather  visitant  in  Lower 
Bengal,  toi^ether  with  an  affined  species,  H. 
sever  us.  Both  are  somewhat  crepuscular  in 
habit. 

Sryt/iTopus  ve$pertiwu8,    (Falco  rufipea  ;  the 

*Ked-footed    Falcon. ')     Europe,    Asia,  and  N. 

.  Africa  :  rare  in  Britain  :  not  uncommon  in  India, 

in  laree  flocks,  which  visit  Lower  Bengal  during 

the  rainy  season. 

Eriflhroptta  cenekris.  (Falco  tinnuneulaidea 
of  Vieillot.)  Resembles  E.  vespertinus  in 
Structure  and  habits  and  both  appear  to  be  ex- 
eluaiveiy  insectivorous,  siezing  their  prey  on  the 
ground  and  not  habitually  on  the  wing  (like 
the  *  Hooby'),  Geographical  range  also  si- 
milar, or  nearly  so  ;  but  this  has  not  been 
known  to  stray  into  Britain.  Both  are  migra- 
tory. 

TinnuTictd'us  qlaudartus.  (Falco  tiimuncnbas 
the  'Kestrel.')  All  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
with  the  great  Asiatic  archipelago.  Very  com- 
mon in  India,  sometimes  in  large  flocks.  The 
commonest  bird  of  prey  in  England  and 
France. 

Astur  fdlumharim,  (*  Goshawk ')  Europe, 
Asia,  and  N,  Africa  :  rare  in  Britain  ;  much 
commoner  in  Scandinavia,  and  generally  over 
Europe,  where  migratory  :  common  in  the 
Himalaya, 

Accipiter  nisus.  (*  Sparrow-hawk.')  Europe, 
Asia,  and  N.  Africa :  common  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  India  ;  rare  in  the  pUins,  where  abundantly 
.  replaced  by  Micronisus  ^badius.  Migrates  par- 
tially in  northern  regions.  There  is  a  nearly 
affined  race  in  the  Malay  countries.  Ace,  nisoides, 
distinguished  by  havini;  a  white  throat  with 
three  distinct  dark  stripes,  and  no  rufous 
on  the  nnder-parts  of  \he  adult  male.  In  other 
respects,  qniie  similar  to  Ace-  nisus  •  and  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  Ace*  virgatus, 
which  likewise  has  the  throat-stripes. 

BtUeo  vulgaris.  (*  Common  Buzzard.  ') 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor  :  higher  moun- 
tains of  India  ;  beinfi^  common  in  the  W.  Hima- 
laya, rare  in  the  Nilgiris,  and  replaced  on  the 
phiiiis  by  B.  caneacens.  Bare,  and  to  the  north 
ward  and  far  wast  only,  in  America  i  mostly 
jnigratory  in  Scandinavia. 

Poms  aj»it»ra.  I ^  Honey  Buzzard.'}  Europe, 

.Asia,  N.  Africa  :  migratory.   In  India  common 

(if  identically  tba  same),  in  addition  to  P.  oris- 

tata.     In  the  creatiess  or  subcrested    Indian 

.  specimens  (adults),   there  is  a  marked  tendency 

to  the  development  of  three  ^ark  stripes  on  a 

white  throaty   and    in  the    Astur  trivirgatns 

•  and  snndry  other  Indian  sp^isa.  .  Can  such 


be  of  a  hybrid  race  between  P.  apivora  aid 
P.  cristata  ? 

Oirem csruffinonta,  ('Marsh  Harrier.'} Eu- 
rope, Asia,  N.  Africa  :  very  common  in  lauit* 
Mi^ratea  in  Seandinavia. 

Oircns  cyaneut  ('Hen  Harrier.')  Europe 
Asia,  Africa :  the  American  C.  TTliginosus  bar^* 
ly  if  at  all,  separable.  In  India  common  in  the 
Sub  Himalaya  region  and  its  vicinity  :  being 
replaced  southward  by  0.  Swainaonii  (palUdiM 
of  Sykes.) 

Circm  cineracew.  ((7.  MotUagw ;  Moataga's 
Harrier.')  Europe,  S.  Asia,  Africa :  veiy  com* 
mon  in  India. 

Gircaetm  gallicus  is  a  bird  of  South  Europe 
Asia,  and  Afriea,  which  is  common  in  India,  sod 
has  been  killed  in  Denmark;  but  never  ia  the 
British  Islands. 

Bubo  maximus.  C  ^^^  Owl.')  Europe, 
Siberia,  China,  Asia  Minor.  Babylonia,  Barbuy; 
Himalaya  ?    If  ao,  very  rare. 

Scopi  Aldrovandi.  (*  Scops  eared  Ovl.  / 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  N.  Africa :  migratory.  I* 
India  replaced  by  affined  species  ;  more  espeei' 
ally  Se.  bekkamosna  (the  Scops  sunia  et  prnwr 
ta  of  Hodgson)  which  seems  to  be  generally 
diffused  over  the  oountry.  Sc.  Aldrovandi  is 
admitted  in  the  Catalogue  of  species  from  Nef»l 
and  Tibet  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  ;  but  referring  doubtless  to  s  srey 
specimen  of  the  bakkamosna.  Gradations  fron 
the  grey  to  the  chesnut -colon  red  varieties  of 
Sc.  bakkamoDna  may  be  seen  in  tbe  museum  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta. 

A  910  ot7u.  (Otu8  vulgaris  \  *  Longeared 
Owl.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  N.  Asit, 
N.  America  :  in  India,  cooiined  to  the  Hima- 
laya, where  not  uncommon. 

jiiio  brachyotus,  (0tU8  brackyotus ;  '  Short- 
eared  Owl.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  N.  and  S. 
America  :  migratory.     Common  in  India. 

Symium  alueo.  {S,  ttridulum  ;  '  Tawny 
Owl')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  N.  Asia 
to  Japan  cTemminck).  8.  nivicolum,  commoa 
in  the  W.  Himalaya,  rarer  eastward,  is  barely 
separable. 

Jthene  psUodadyla,  {JVoctua  pauer'tM  i 
'  Little  Owl.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia, 
Afghanistan,  N.  W.  Himalaya.  A  much  lar- 
ger species  than  the  true  Ath.  passerina 
(Strix  acadica  of  Temminck)  of  N.  Europ«f 
which  has  not  been  observed  in  the  British 
Islands. 

Turdm  visoivoms.  ('ITisael  Thrnsb.*) 
Europe,  W.  Asia :  its  representative  in  the  W. 
Himalaya  appears  to  be  constantly  a  little 
larger  and  has  more  of  tbe  whitish  hoe  npon  tke 
outermost  tail-feathen ;  npon  which  tiigbt 
differences,  M.  Homeyer  distinguishes  it  by  th« 
name  T.  Hodgsoni.  .    . 
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Oreteinda  WhUH.  (Turdwi  WhiM ; 
'White's  Thrash/)  A  Siberian  species,  aeeord- 
iog  to  the  Prince  of  Canioo,  with  14  tail-fea- 
tben !  Distinct  from  the  very  similar  O'  daam« 
of  India  (from  the  Hindustani  word  Dama^ 
qaivalent  to  'Thrush'),  with  which  it  has 
been  supposed  identical. 

Ttnkipilmrii.  ('Fieldfare.')  Europe,  W. 
Alia ;  mifrratory.  One  apeoimen  has  been  killed 

I  It  Sabanmpur.  la  the  Himalaya  generally, 
lepbced  by  T.  atroisularis.  a  common  bird  of 
N.  Asis,  whicluoceaaionally  strays  into  Europe 
ud  hss  been  obtained  so  fsr  west  as  in 
DeoiDsrk;  in  India  it  occurs  sparingly  in 
Lower  Bengal  durisft  the  cold  season,  T.  fus  • 
oitQS  of  Pallas  (Naiunumni  of  Temmiuck), 
another  species  inhabiting  Biberia  and  Japfg:)^ 
and  straying  rarely  into  Europe^  faaa  been  once 
obtiioed  in  Nepal* 

Ikrd/iu  iUaaus.    (*  Bedwing')  Europe,  W. 

Asia,  Barbery ;   has  been  observed  in  large 

locks  in  KohaL     Migratory  :  breeding  in  the 

extrane  north* 

Twrdm  memda.      ('  filaokbird.)    Europe, 

I  W.  Ana,  N.  Africa,  Madeira ;    Afghanistan  ? 

;  iMhinir  ?  China  P    Females   hsve  been  seen 

^  £RkDi  Afghanistan  and  Gliusan,  which  could  not 
be  distingoiBhed  from  the  common  European 
Blidcbird ;  and  it  is  said  to  be — common  in  the 
BoiDtains  surrounding  Kaahmir,  at  from 
10,000  to  1 3,000  feet  elevation.  The  Prince 
of  Ganino  haa  recently  distinguished  a  nearly 
■fined  "  Morula  dactylopteta"  from  Syria. 

Tvudfus  {or  Memla)  simUlvnia.  Of  the  monn- 
taJDons  parte  of  8.  India  and  M.  Kinnieii  of 
tboie  of  Ceylon,  though  nearly  afiined,  are  suffi* 
I  eiently  well  distinguished  from  the  Blnckbird 
of  Europe.  In  the  Himalaya  generally,  the 
Utter  is  replaced  by  M,  boulboui  (pcociloptera 
of  Vigors),  which  is  not  unfreqnently  brought 
in  esges  to  Caleutto,  where  known  as  the 
•Kistura.' 

Oyanecula  wolfi.  (PKoenidura  suedca; 
*Blae.tbroated  Warbler.*)  Europe,  W.  Asia, 
Japaa  (Temminok),  N.  Africa  ;  rare  in  Britaifi : 
ibigratory  :  abundantly  replaced  in  India  by  C« 
laecica,  and  in  middle  Asia,  Afghanistan,  &c., 
by  S.  cssruleoula  (cyane  of  Eversmann) ;  the 
DBt  known  by  its  pure  white  pectoral  spot, 
vbich  spot  IB  always  deep  ferruginous  in  the 
Indian  bird,  and  is  wanting  in  that  from 
Biddle  Asia. 

'Beditttrt.')  Europe,  W.  Asia,  Siberia  (dehlegel) 
Jsptt,  (Temiminek,)  N.  Afriea  ;  migratory. 
Bepbced  in  Sindh  and  Afghaniitan  hy  R. 
pbcanicttraideB,  which  ie  probably  the  pbmnicu- 
nu  aoted  from  Nepal  There  are  numeroas  Hi- 
malayan speci6s ;  and  one,  iL  Fufiyeniiiai  is 
geaoaliy  diffused  over  Iidia» 


Tr^vMdla  rMtoola»     (fSitxicola  rnbieola; 

*  Stone-chat.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Japan 
(Temminck.)  In  India  replaced  by  the  nearly 
affined  Pr.  indica,  and  in  Sindh  also  by  Pr. 
leucura,  as  in  8.  Afriea  by  Pr.  pastor. 

Fratincola  rube^ra,  (Saoncola  rvhetra 
'  Whtnchat.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Arabia  (8ch- 
legel) :  migratory.  Erroneously  aaaigucd  to 
India. 

Saadcola  cenaaUhe.  (*  Wheatear-')  Earope, 
W.  Asia,  plains  of  Upper  India,  N.  Africa, 
Artie  regions,  Greenland  t     Mieratory. 

There  are  several  other  Indian  Wheateare, 
all  of  which  are  different  from  those  of  Europe 
excepting  S.  leueomela ;  but  S.  stapazina  ia' 
replnced  in  India  by  S.  atroguleris,  and  S. 
leucura  by  8.  leucuroides  {opistholeuca  of 
Strickland)  which  occurs  likewise  in  N.  E. 
Africa. 

LoouHeUa    rapu     ( So/tear  la    IccUHdla  ; 

*  Grasshopper  Warbler.')  Europe,  Asia,  N. 
Africa  :  migratory.  Has  once  been  obtained 
in  Central  India*  and  once  in  Lower  Bengal ; 
where  an  aliued  species.  L.  Hubesoens,  is  not 
uncommon.  Both  specimens  are  in  the  Cal*' 
otttta  rouseutn. 

AerooefphaXui  arundmoMUS,  {SuUearia  tur^ 
d&idei;  « Thrush  like  Warbler.')  Europe  N. 
Africa,  Arabia  (Schlegel),  Japan  (Temminck); 
rare  in  Britain :  migratory.  Replaced  in  India 
by  Acr.  brunnescens. 

Sylvia  atricapilla,  (CturwM  atrieapilla  ; 
'Blackcap  *  Warbler.*)  Europe,  W.  Asia, 
Arabia,  (Schlegel),  Japan  (Temminck),  ail 
Afrira.     One  killed  in  Java  (Temminck.) 

SylviA  cinerea.  (Owrruea  cinerea :  ^  Oommon 
White-throat.')  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia 
(SchVgel),  N.  Africa  :  migratory. 

Sylvia  curruca.  {Curruca  sylvidla : '  Lesser 
White-throat.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  :  migra<-- 
tory*  Oommon  in  India  ;  and  a  neariy  affined 
but  larpcer  apedes  in  8.  Iudia,S.  affinis  ({Jurruca 
emerea  apud  Jeidoa.) 

Sylvia  orphea  [CitrnML  orphea  ;  *  Orpheus 
Warbler.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Arabia,  (8chle« 
gel)  rare  in  Britain  -.  niKratory.  The  Indian 
race  seems  to  diflfer  only  in  having  a  some«. 
what  longer  hill :  inhabiting  both  Upper  Hindu- 
Stan  and  B.  India. 

Phyllo8copn8  trochilus.     {Sylvia  trochUus  ; 

*  Willow  WaiWer.')  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  N. 
Afriea;  W.  India  (apad  Gould,  but  needa 
iM>afirmatir«) :  migratory*  Has  been  known 
to  stray  ia  N.  AsMrioa. 

RsgulHMvriBkxIms.  (*  Goklen««crested  Segno 
Int.')  Snrope,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  W.  Asia, 
Barbary  :  partially  migratory.  Replaced  in  the 
W.  HnMsdayii  by  E.  himalayenais. 

BeyidMei  proreguhu.  {Xeytdug  moiesins  ; 

*  Dalmatian  Begnlns.')  Asia;  yery  rare  in 
Bvope  :  one  spemmen  obtained  in  Balmatu 
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aad  another  in  England.    Common*  in  India 
with  several  affiued  species. 

Fanu  major.  C  Great  Tit,')  Europe  N. 
Asia,  Japan,  N.  Africa.  Replaced  in  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Java,  by  P«  cinereus,  and  in  the 
Himalaya  alto  by  P.  monticolus. 

Farus  cosruleus.  (*  Blue  Tit.')  Europe, 
N.  Asia,  Japan,  China  Formosa. 

Partis  ater.  (*  Cole  Tit.*)  Europe,  Siberia, 
Japan,  Formosa.  Replaced  in  Nepal  by  P. 
cemodius.. 

Orites  caudattu,  (Parus  caudatua  '  Long- 
tailed  Tit.')     Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan. 

Calobates  sulphurea.  {MotadUa  boartda  ; 
•  Grey  Wagtail.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay 
countries,  Australia  ?  Migratory  within  the 
British,  islands  :  common  in  India. 

Pipastei  trivialia.  (ArUhus  arboreus  ;  *  Tree 
Pipit.')  Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  W.  Asia,  N. 
Africa  ;  Himalaya  (but  much  confounded  with 
the  common  P.  agUis  of  India)  :  migratory. 

Antkus  pratensiB,  *  Meadow  Pipit*'  Europe, 
N*  Asia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  W.  India,  (Gould), 
Nepal  (Hodgson,  Gray) ;  one  specimen  receiv- 
ed from  Pegu. 

ArUhus  obscurus,  (A.  petrosus  ;  *  Rock  Pi- 
pit.') Europe,  Siberia,  Japan.  Keplaoed  in 
the  Himalayan  region  by  A.  Cervinus,  which 
ia  likewise  found  in  Europe. 

CorydaUa  Richardi.  {Antkus  Ricardi  ;  '  Ri- 
chard's Pipit.')  Europe,  Aiia,  N.  Africa  ;  com- 
mon in  India  ;  very  rare  in  Britain. 

Gorydcdla  campestris,  A  common  European 
bird  which  even  abounds  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Sweden,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  observed 
in  Britain;  is  also  common  in  parts  of  India. 

Galerida  cristata,  {Alauda  cristata  ;  *  Crest- 
ed Lark.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa  ;  rare  in 
Britain  ;  common  in  India,  where  knoirn  as 
the  Ckandul  or  Chamdol. 

Calendrdla  hra^hydactyla.  f^Alauda  hrachy' 
dobctyra  ;  '  Short-toed  Lark.')  S.  Europe,  N. 
Africa  ;  rare  in  Britain  >  extremely  common  in 
India,  where  currently  known  to  Europeans  as 
the  '  Ortolan.' 

Certhilauda  desertorum  of  Spain  and  N. 
Africa  inhabits  Sindh. 

Ammomanes  lAuntonia  occurs  in  the  deserts 
of  N.  W.  lodia,  being  replaced  further  south 
by  A.  phoenicura. 

Emheriza  nUliaria.  ('  Common  Bunting,') 
Europe,  W.  Asia,  Arabia  (Schlegel)  Barbarj. 

JEmberita  cUrinella,  ('Yellow  Bunting.')  Eu- 
rope, to  beyond  the  polar  circle  :  replaced  in 
the  W.  Himalaya  by  E.  pithyornis,  an  in- 
habitant also  of  Siberia,  which  occurs  rare* 
lyin  W.  Europe. 

Mmheriza  Cia  of  S.  Europe  is  common  in 
the  W.  Himalaya ;  and  £•  Poailla,  which 
aeems  to  be  plentiful  in  Sikhim,  has  oeeasiod- 
ally  been  observed  in  Europe,  even  so  far  west 


as  L^den.  E.  fuscata  of  N.  Asia,  Japan,  sad 
common  in  the  W.  Himalaya,  occurs  sometimes 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Lower  Bengal,  E. 
raelanooephala  of  8.  Europe  is  common  ia 
parts  of  India. 

FringUla  mowtifringilla,  ('Mountain  Finch.*) 
Europ«t,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  Afghan- 
istan, Kashmir,  W.  Himalaya ;  a  winter  visi- 
tant in  Britain.  Tbe  European  Montifringilla 
nivalis  has  been  obtained  at  Kandahar. 

Passer  ffumtanus.  (•  Tree  Sparrow.')  Ea- 
rope,  Asia  (commoner  to  the  esstward)  Siberia, 
Tibet,  Sikhim,  Arakan,Malayan  peninsula,  Ja?i, 
China,  Japan. 

Passer  domesHcus.  (*  House  Bpsrrow.')  Eo- 
rope ,  Asia,  N.  Africa  ;  the  Indian  race  {P,  «»* 
di^us  of  Jardine  and  Selby)  differing  slightly 
from  the  European  in  the  paleness  of  the  fe- 
males and  young,  the  much  more  albescent  boe 
of  the  lower-parts,  and  bright  rufous  coloariog 
on  the  back  of  the  adult  male. 

Passer  saliearius,  (yd  hispaniolentu)  of 
Barbary  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  Bokhara,  and  Afghanistan,  risiU 
the  Peshawur  valley  and  Kohat  in  large  flocki, 
being  everywhere  more  highly  gregarious  thao 
P.  Domesticus.  P.  Petronia  (or  Petronia  stal- 
ta),  also  of  S.  Europe  and  N.  Afriea  to  Maddra ; 
is  common  in  Afghanistan. 

Coceotkraustes  vulgarts,  (•  Hawfinch/)  Bo- 
rope,  Siberia,  China,  Japan  (qu.  C  Japontooi, 
Schlegel  ?) 

Chrysomitris  spinus,  {Cardudis  spiwit ; 
*  Siskin.')  Europe,  Siberia,  Japan  :  a  winter 
visitant  chiefly  in  Britain,  breeding  in  the  far 
north. 

Lincta  catmabina,  ('  Common  Linnet.')  Eu- 
rope, Siberia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  Barbary. 

Lvnota  canesoens.  C  Mealy  Redpo]^)  Nor- 
thern regions  chiefly,  Greenland,  Japan  :  an 
irresrular  winter  visitant  in  Britain. 

Linota  montium.  (<  Mountain  Linnet.')  Eo- 
rope,  N.  Asia,  Japan  :  N.  or  S.  Britain  ac^ 
cording  to  season  :  replaced  in  Afghanistan  by 
L.  Brevirostris* 

Carpodacns  erythrinus^  which  is  rare  in  tbe 
N.  E.  of  Europe,  is  a  common  winter  visitant 
over  the  greater  part  of  India. 

Loxia  curvirostra,  ('Common  Crossbill.*)  Cir- 
cuit of  northern  regions  :  all  Europe  ;  Afghan- 
istan :  an  irregular  visitant  in  Britain :  in  Ame- 
rica it  has  been  obtained  so  far  south  as  in  the 
Bermudas.  A  much  smaller  species  inhabits 
the  Himalaya,  the  L.  Himalayana. 

Zoxta  btfasciata.  (•  European  White-winged 
Crossbill.')  N.  Europe  and  Asia,  Himalsja 
(Gould) :  rare  in  Britain. 

Stumus  vulgaris.  ('  Common  Starling.')  Bur 
-rope,  Asia,  Africa,  Azores  :  common  in  the  Hi- 
malaya and  N.  India,  Kashmir,  Afghanistan 
fcc,  as  in  Britain.    N.  B.~An  Afghan  Mfta* 
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bmtntigfM  fo  81,  ikuoolori  appertfttns  to 
the  present  species,  being  tm  old  male  with  tlie 
])t!e  ipedbs  obsolete :  the  true  8t.  imicolor  of 
fiinJibft^  Barbery^  ftc.#  it  yery  distinct  and 
iBQch  less  brif(hi  in  its  glosses. 

Ftut&r  TOMtu.  f •  Rose-eoloured  Pastor.*)  Eu- 
Tepe,  Atis,  and  Africa  :  oommon  in  India ;  rare 
in  firitain^ 

Fregilm  graeulfa,  ('  Chough.*)  High  mono* 
tains  and  sea*cHff8  of  Eaiope,  Asia,  and  Africa  ; 
Mtttnon  in  high  Central  Asia,  the  Himalayaa, 
Afj^hanistaji,  ^. ;  as  is  also  the  Fyrrhocorax 
ilpinus  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 

O^rmti  torax.  (•  Haven.')  Circuit  of  northern 
regions  ;  rare  In  N.  Africa,  Punjab,  Kashmif, 
Afghani^an  j  tfa|9  Tibetan  species  considered 
distinct,  bat  probably  on  insufficient  evidence. 

Corvn»  coram,  (*  Carrion  CfoW.')  Europe, 
Afgbamstan,  (Pnshnt),  Jiipan  apud.  Tem- 
ninck.)— Replaced  in  India  by  C.  Culminrftus. 

Cannu  comix.  (*  hooded  CroW.*)  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  Afghanistan,  Japata  (temmtnck), 
Barbaiy. 

Cortui  fht^e^us.  ('  Book.O  Eui^ope,  N, 
and  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Peshawnr  valley, 
Kashmir  :  replaced  in  China  and  Japan  by  C 
Pastinator. 

OomisfMrneiutd.  (« Jackdaw.*)  Europe,  Si- 
beria, fiacbary,  W,  Asia,  Peshawar  valley, 
Kashmir. 

ficacmd^ata.  ('  Magpie.*)  Europe,  W.  Asia, 
Siberia,  E.  N.  America,  China  P  Japan  ?  Ke* 
placed  in  Afghanistan  and  W.  Tibet  by  P.  bac- 
triana,  in  E.  Tibet  by  P.  boitaneusis,  in  China 
aad  Japan  (P)  byP^  nedia  and  Barbary  by  P, 
JianrRanica, 

Tunx  torquilla.  (<  Wryneck.')  Europe,  Asia, 
N.  Airioay  Ckina,  Japan,  Kamachatka  ;  oom- 
aoB  in  India,  aa  in  firitfan :  migratory, 

Upupa  epops.  ('Hoopoe.')  Earopil,  Aua^ 
A&ica  I  a  Coounon  .winter-visitant  in  Lower 
Bengal  but  generally  replaced  by  a  neariy  affin-, 
ed  race  in  Upper  jEUndusiao  and  S.  Indiji* 
.  SiUasyiiaca^or  '  Kock. Nuthatch*  of  S.  E. 
Earope,  and  Asia  Minor,  6r  a  species  of  siml- 
kr  habits  (moat  probably  the  same),  inhabits 
Afghanistan  : 

Trichodromus  murdrta  or  Wall  Creeper  of  S. 
Europe,  is  very  common  in  the  Himalaya*  Af- 
ghamaianf  Su:. 

Cueului  canorus,  (<  Common  Cuckoo.') 
Svo^,  sAsia,  Africa,  Malay  countries  :  oom- 
iBMi  in  the  Himalaya*  visiting  the  plains  du- 
ns|  the  cold  season. 

t^rtKtag  garrula,  (♦iorter;*)Entt)pe,  Afriisa, 
W.Asia,  AfKhanistan,  Kashmir,  Sindh,  Pun- 
jab P  migratory  in  Europe  ;  and  rare  in  Britain » 

Iferops  apia^^er.  (*.Be<j-eater*)  Europe, 
AMob  W.  Afta,  Afj^hanistan,  Kashmir,  Bindh, 
™jab?  taigtavory  in  EU6pe,  and  rare  in 
Britain. 


Hirundo  rutlica.  {'  •SwaBow.')  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa ;  migratory  )  oommtn  in  the  plains  of 
India  dnrfaig  ibe  bold  saason. 

Hirundo  wr^tca  (*  Martin.')  Enropci  AAridii 
Asia,  (Siberia ;)  Mime#hat  rare  (of  lboalP)in 
India :  migratory.        .    *  •      . 

Hirnndo  fipiyria.  (|  OkUi  Martin.  *)  IBwKmi 
Asia,  Africa,  N.  Atoerioa  ',  migratory  :  iti  In* 
dia  loeal,  and  meath'TBplaioed  by  H.  sinensis. 

Hirundo  rupeshiB  m  %  Europe  is  oommott 
in  the  high  mohfaCaina  of  India  $  and  there  ia 
a  diminuUi^  of  it-  also  in  tba  H«  0olieol«p  of 
Sykea. 

CypseluB  Apus.  (*  OottimoBf  BwiA.'l  Surope^  • 
N.  AfrieR,'W.  Asfa,  Afghanislan  ;  nigratOf^. 

OypidMmObd.  (0.  d^iia;:^ Alpine  S«rilt/]| 
High  mountaini  (chiefly)  of  Europe,  Ask^  and' 
Africa ;  to'lerably  eommon  in  the  Hknalaya, 
Central  India,  Milgiris/ and  Ceylonfi  rarein 
Britain. 

Acanthylis  dnwdaevk^  or  4arge  Bpiny4aflaA 
Swift  of  the  Himaiaya^  hiks  onee  been  abet  in 
England,  according  to  Mr*  Oould* 

V&primnlgua  EktropmtB.  (^Nightgar/)  Bii« 
rope,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia  ;  Siberiai  and  Kam* 
schatka  (Pennant ;)  migrniory.  Sevend  apema 
inhabit  India.  •     - 

Oolwnha  livi»,  (*  Keek  Dore.')  Buropo,  N. 
Asia  to  Japan,  N.  Africa  ;  abnndantty  r^aoed 
in  India  by  the  barely  separable  C.  intermedia. 

Startia  thutea,  ^PtrdkB  cinerM-^  { Commoa 
Partridge.')  Europe,  S.  Siberia,  Asia  Minor  ; 
Mesopotamia  P  F^reia  ?  E^ypt  t  a  neltf  eonge- 
ner  late^  discovered  in  Tibet. 

Coiwrnix  ihilffan^.  (iH}omm6n  t^afil.')  Eta- 
rope,  Asia,  Africa  .•  chiefly  mignatory.  Abnnd^ 
ant  in  India,  though  M.  Gould  oonsidera  the 
itee  af  this  eotintry  td  be  distinct. 

,  Teirax  cam^estris-  ((His  tetrax  ,\  *  little  Bas- 
tard.')' Europe,  K.  Atrics,  Asia  Minor,  Metio* 
potamia,  extreme  N.  W.  of'  India  (Peslmwar 
valley. 

Soubdra  lHacgueenii.  (Otis  Macqueenii ; 
*  Maqueen's  Bustard.')  N*.  W.  of  India;  Afghan- 
istan/ &cl  Tery  fare  in  Europe. 

,  (EdiOiMfnM  cr^i^cuU,    i  ('.fii^at  ^Piovet.') 
Europe^  .Asia,. Airiea :  oonmaon  in  Ipdia* 

^  akar0dr4us  kioUcHia.      ('  Bing^d  Flov^/) 
Europe,  IS.  Aaia,  Japan,  Gieenland, 

.  04aradn«a  Miliafiaf .    .(*  KenUab  Plover/) 
Enrapa^  Asia :  not  DQeommpn  in  Indii^. 

Chai^riM&phiUppi'fmBi  «%•  mimqr  ;  '  Littia 

Ringed  Ploaer.')  Europe,  A^fi,  I^t  Aq«P^  : 

ran  in  Briton ;  eaoee^inigly  f^mmn  in  India, 

Charadiui pyrriotkora^yh  texy  INliniDon  Jn<« 

djan  specie*;  ia  known  \k  'Enxtj^  #8«  atraggler. 

OUidtis  s/teMiria.  (*  Sanderfing.*)  Ckenit  of 
northern  regiona,  N.  and  S.  Africa,  N.  Oninea  r 
rare  iii  India  (so  far  aa  obseived  hitbttia ;  but 
probably  not  so  aloiig  the  aaa^eoast. 
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'  S^uaiarobi  hehfeUca  (8q.  dnerea ;  '  Orey 
f  loTer.')  Circuit  of  nortbern  regions,  Japan, 
Shft,  N.  Guinea,  Australia :  tokrably  common 
in  India. 

VaneUuB  erigMua.  ('  Lapwing/)  Europe,  N. 
and  middle  Asia,  N.  Africa : .  common  la  N* 
tfidia^  Sindh,  &o*,  but  not  seen  in  Lower  Bengal. 
Strqmlm  interprea,  C  Turnstone*')  Inhabits 
all  se^^coasts,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles: 
oommon  along  those  of  India* 

HcancOopua  atraleffus.  {*  Oyster-catcher.') 
Cirooit  of  northern  regions,  to  the  equator,  if 
not  further  south :  not  rare  along  the  shores 
of  the  Beif  of  Bengal,  fcc. 

6ruB  cinerea.  ('Common  Crane/)  Europe, 
Aua,  N*  Africa :  migratory  |  now  rare  in  Bri- 
tain :  common  in  India  during  the  cold  season. 

Ardea  citierea,  C  Common  Heron.')  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  and  S<  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Ardea  purpurea*  ('  Common  Heron.')  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa :  common  in  India* 

Htrodiat  alba :  Ardea  alba  ;  (*  Great  White 
Heron,')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa:  very  rare 
in  Britiiin :  very  common  in  India)  though  the 
race  is  considered  different  by  some. 

Eerodiaa  garMeita.  {Ardea  garMetia  ;  '  Little 
Egret.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa :  exceedingly 
rare  in  Britain :  very  common  in  India* 

Herodiae  hubukuS'  {Ardea  ruuata  ;  *  Buff- 
hacked  Heron.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa, 
exceedingly  rare  iu  Britain :  ?ery  common  in 
India. 

Ardeiia  minuia,  (Boiaurue  tmnuiuM  ;  *  Little 
Bittern.')  Europe,  all  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Hima- 
laya, Kashmir ;  replaced  in  Lower  Bengal  by 
A.  sinensis,  and  more  abundantly  by  A.  cin- 
namomea,  which  is  common  throughout  India. 

BotauruB  tieUarie^  ('  Common  Bittern.') 
Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Ngcticorax  Oardeni.  {'  Night  Heron.')  Eu- 
rope, Asia ;  Africa,  N.  America  ?  (Species  at 
least  barely  separable)  :  yery  common  in  India. 

Cicimia  ai^a.'C  White  Stork.')  Europe,  Asia, 
K.  Africa,  migratory :  common  in  India  during 
the  cold  season  in  immense  flocks  in  Lower 
BengaL 

(HdofUa  migra.  ('Black  Stork.')  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Africa :  not  uncommon  in  India. 

PUOaUa  Uucorodia.  ('  White  Spoon-bill.') 
Europe,  Asia,  all  Afrioa :  common  in  India. 

Iktleinelhie  igneue.  C  ^^  faleiueUue  ;  *  Glos- 
sy Ibis'.)  Burope,  Asia,  Africa,  N.  and  S. 
America,  Australia :  Tery  common  in  India. 

Numewiue  arguata,  C  Common  Curlew.') 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  Ask  (to  Japan),  Ifalaaia : 
Tcry  common  in  India. 

Numemius  pimopU9»  ('  WhimbreL')  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Afrioa :  common  in  India j  along  sea- 
eoast  and  estuaries* 

ToUume  fimue.  ('Spotted  Sednihank.*) 
Europe,  Asia  \  oommoa  iu  India. 


Totanui  eatidru.  ('Common  Bed-ahank/) 
Europe,  Asia :  yery  common  in  India. 

Aciitia  ochropua.  (Tohnua  oekropua  *  Qreen 
Sandpiper.')  Europe,,  Asia,  N.  <^rica  ;  very 
common  in  India. 

AdUia  glareola.  {Totaaua  glareola  ;  '  Wood 
Sandpiper.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa ;  from  Lap- 
land to  the  Cape  of  G.  Hope :  Java,  &c. :  ex- 
ceedinglv  common  in  India.  * 

AcMu  hypoleucoa'  (Toianua  Agpoleueca  ; 
'  Common  Sandpiper.')  Europe,  Asia :  exceed- 
ingly common  in  India. 

Toianui  gloUia.  (*  Green-shank4')  Europe^ 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia;  stragglers  obtained  in 
N.  America :   very  common  in  India. 

Seeurviroatra  avoceiia^  ('Avocet.')  Europe, 
Asia,  all  Africa  :  not  rare  in  India. 

Himantopua  candidua*  (R»  melanopterfia  ; 
'  Black-winged  dtilt*')  Europe,  Asia,  aU  Afri- 
ca :  common  in  India. 

Limoaa  agocepkala,  (£.  melauura ;  ^  Black- 
tailed  Godwit.')  Europe,  Ana,  N.  Africa,  Ana- 
tralia :  very  common  in  India. 

Limoaa  ru/a.  (^  Bar-tailed  Godwit*')  Europe. 
N-  Africa,  W.  Aisia:  Nepal  (Hodgson,  Grey), 
Java  and  Timor  (Temminck). 

PhiUmackua  pugnax.  (Macheiea  pugnaaf ; 
^Buff.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa:  common 
in  India. 

Scolopax  rusiieola,  C  Woodcock.')  Europe* 
Asia,  N.  Africa :  very  common  in  Himalaya, 
not  rare  in  the  Nilgiris,  more  so  in  the  high-landa 
of  Ceylon ;  a  specimen  occasionally  shot  in 
Lower  Bengal. 

OMiuago  acoiopaemua.  (Scdopcue  gaUinoffo  ; 
'  Common  Snipe.'),  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa: 
very  common  in  India. 

Gallinago  gaUinula  ;  Seolopax  gadliMla  ; 
*  Jack  Snipe.')  Europe,  Asia,  Barbary  :  com- 
mon in  India. 

Tringa  Svharquata,  {*  Curlew  Sandpiper.') 
Circuit  of  northern  regions,  to  beyond  the 
equator  ;  Australia  ;   very  common  in  India. 

Trmga  camUua,  (*  Knot.')  Circuit  of  north- 
ern regions  :   rare  in  India* 

Tringa  platyrhyncha.  ('  Broad-billed  Sand- 
piper.') Europe,  Asia;  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Timor  (Temminck) :  not  uncommon  in  India : 
rare  in  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

Tringa  minuta,  ('Little  Stint.')  Europe^ 
Asia  :   very  common  in  India. 

Tringa  Temmvnekii  ('  Temminck's  Stint') 
Europe,   Asia,  N.  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Tringa  Alpina.  {Trimga  variabiUa  ;  *  Don- 
lin.')  Arctic  regions  >  circuit  of  northern  re- 
gions ;  Japan ;  Timor  (Temminck) ;  Guina  z 
not  rare  in  India. 

Phcdaropus  fulieariua,  (^  Gr^  Fhalarope.*) 
Circuit  of  northern  regions :  one  specimen  oil- 
tained  near  Calcutta. 
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Lobipe9  hyperboreui.  {Phdhropus  hyper' 
honus ;  Red-neeked  Phakrope/)  Circuit  of 
northeni  regions :  one  fipeeimen  obtained  near 
Madras,  another  in  IHcaragaa,  and  a  pair  in 
the  Bermudas. 

Orex pratensis,  ('Landrail')  Enrope,  Asia, 
N.  Africa :  eommon  in  Afghanistan,  rare  in  the 
N.  W,  of  India:  specimen  obtained  iu  the 
Bernindas, 

Fcftama  MarwUa,  Orex  porzana;  (*  Spotted 
Crake/)  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa :  common 
ia  India. 

PofMMa  p%tUla  (Crex  pudlla  ;  '  Little 
Giake.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Japi^n  : 
Nepal  (Hodgson.) 

Panana  BailUmU  (Grex  BcaUcmi;  ^Baillon's 
Crake.')  Europe,  Asia  to  Japan,  all  Africa : 
exceedingly  common  in  India. 

GaUmtUa  ehhropus.  ('  Moor-hen/)  Europe, 
Ana,  all  AMoa  :  common  in  India. 

IkiHea  aira,  ('Common  Coot.')  Europe,  Asia, 
N.  Africa,  where  fonnd  additional  to  F.  cris- 
tata) :  America  and  Javanese  species  distinct : 
eommon  in  India. 

Jmer  emeremi  (Jnaer  feruM  ;  *  Grey-leg 
Goose.')  Europe,  and  Asia :  common  in  India. 

Auerlra/chyrkyruihus,  ('  Pink-footed  Ooose.') 
Borope,  N<  Asia :  Puojab  (rare)  P 

Bcmipla  ruficottis,  (Anser  rufleoUis  ; '  Bed- 
breasted  Goose.')  N.  Asia,  chiefly  :  rare  in 
R.  India. 

Cy^tu  fnusieus.  (Cygnus ferui i  'Hooper 
Swan.')  N.Europe  and  Asia  ;  N.  Africa  ;  liii- 
ptory :  one  specimen  obtained  in  the  Talley  of 
Kepal, 

'  Cagarea  rutUa,  {Tadoma  ruUla  ;  '  Ruddy 
SMeldrake.')  Europe  and  Asia^  N.  Africa  (re- 
placed in  8.  Africa  by  C.  Cana^  :  very  com- 
ifm  in  India. 

Tadoma  vulpamer.  ('  Common  Shieldrake.') 
Zuope,  Aaia^  N.  Africa  :  common  in  the  Pun- 
jab ;  not  rare  in  Lower  Bengal. 

Spatula  elypeata.  (Antu  elypeaia  ;  *  Sho- 
veller.') Circuit  of  northern  regions,  N.  Africa  s 
titoably  common  in  India. 

AfUtt  tiepera.  (*  C^adwall/)  Circqit  of  por^ 
fliem  regions  ;  Barbery  :  tolerably  common  in 
ladia. 

JbM9  acrUa,  ('Pintail  Duck.')  Circuit  of 
Qorthem  regions,  Barbary  :  rsry  common  in 
India. 

Am$  ho9cha$.  ('Wild  Duck')  Circuit  of 
Bortbem  regions,  Barbary  -.  in  India  confined  to 
^indh,  Punjab,  and  the  Himalaya  and  ita  vi- 
c^7;  replaced  southward  by  A.  Peecilor** 
byacha. 

iaoa  qnerqutrdula.     (*  Gargany.'}  Europe, 

lis,  N.  Africa  :  rery  common  in  India. 
*  Am»  erecca,  ('  Teal/)  Europe,  Asia,  Bar« 
baiy ;  omnmon  in  India, 


An€u  ptndcpe.  ('Wigeon.)  Europe,  Aslsi 
N.  Africa  :  common  in  India. 

Fuligula  ferina.  ('  Pochard.')  Circuit  of 
northern  re giona,  Barbary  :  common  in  India, 

Fidufula  nyrooa.  {*  Fermginoua  Duck.')  Eu* 
fope,  Asia,  N.  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Fuligula  marUa.  (*  Scaup  Duck.')  Circuit  of 
northern  re^ons  :  Punjab,  Sindb,  Nepal. 

Fuligula  eristata,  ('  Tufted  Duck.')  Europe, 
Asia,  Barbary  :  common  in  India* 

Qanffula  QlaucUm.  {Fuligula  dangula  ; 
<  Golden  Eye.')  Circuit  of  Northern  regions  N* 
Africa :  Sindb,  Punjab. 

MergeUut  albellus.  {Mergua  tdbeUnM  ; 
^  Smew')  Girouit  of  Northern  regions  ;  W.  Asia, 
Sindh,  Punjab,  Oudh ;  apparently  not  np» 
alouflf  the  Punjab  rivers. 

Mergug  mergamer,  (^  Goosander.')  Girouit 
of  northern  .  regions :  not  rare  in  the  Hirna* 
laya ;  rare  in  Central  India  (AT.  on^nto/if  of 
Gould.) 

Podieept  criitaius,  (^  Great-erested  Grebe.') 
Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa,  America  3  the  Ans^ 
tralian  barely  separable :  Himalaya,  Bengal 
Sunderbana.  Perhaps  commoner  than  gene« 
rally  supposed  in  India,  from  its  seclude^ 
habits  and  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring 
specimens. 

Fodireps  PhilippmmB.  (P.  miner  ;  *  Littla 
Grebe,')  £!urope,  Asia  and  its  islsnds,  N*  Airin 
ca  :  yery  oommon  in  India. 

Fhadacroeoran  carho,  (^Common  Cormo- 
rant.') Circuit  of  northern  regions,  BarharjF : 
oommon  in  the  Himalaya;  rare  in  Central 
Indis. 

SyloeheUdon  coipia.  (Sterna  easpia :  'Cas-t 
pian  Tern.')  Warmer  regions  of  the  old  Worl4 
generally,  Australia  (8.  etrenuas,  Gould)  :  not 
rare  in  parts  of  India  ;  but  doubtful  as  occurring 
in  Lower  Bengal. 

Sterna  paradieea.  (Sterna  DaugalU  ;  *  Bo^ 
seate  Tern.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Australia  :  coasts  of  India. 

Sterna  hirundo.  C  Common  Tern.')  Europe^ 
Asia,  Africa  :  S.  India,  Ceylon. 

HydfocheUdon  vndica.  ('  Sterna  Uuccparica^ 
'  Whiskered  Tern.'  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay 
countries  ;  very  common  in  India, 

QdockeHdon  angelica.  (Sterna  augelieai 
'  Gull-billed  Tern.')  Wftrmer  regions  of  the  0I4 
World,  extending  also  to  America ;  Java ;  com** 
inon  in  India ^ 

Sternula  minuta.  (Sterna  minnta  ;  *  Lesser 
Tern/)  Northern  hemisphere  ;  replaced  in  8. 
America  and  Auetridiii  by  nearly  affined  species ; 
common  ou  the  west-coast,  and  in  piirts  of  S; 
India. 

Anoue  stolida.  (Sterna  etoUda;  ^  Noddy 
Tern.)  Of  general  distributioni  over  the  war- 
mer parts  of  the  ocean  i  oommon  In  the  Indian 
seas* 
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'  Sooty  Tern.')  Very  gen^aUy  distributee!,  like 
^e  latt  $  Say  of  Bengal. 

«£ma  ri<fi^nc2ci(.  Latrw  ridihundu$;  ('  Blacks 
liead^d  GuU  *)  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa  :  not 
rare  in  India,  but  less  eommon  than  the  nearly 
fl^ffiaed  X.  Branneocephalua. 

Lanmfu9cu$*  ('Xieaaer  Black-backed  Gall.') 
Atlaotif,  Meditjenranean,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
t^ape  of  G.  Hope,  N.  Zealand,  Kabul  (Birnes), 
BajT  of  Bangal* 

Frocella^  hwU^  {^Capped  I^irel/)  Indian 
and  southern  oceans  :  a.  rare  atraggler  in  Bri- 
tain* ib«t,  has.  been  obtained  oaoe  only. 
*  /»^itf  p^cKTii^  <•  Dusky  Petrel.')  Tropi- 
cal and  ^.  Sefie;  Ai^^^^iia ;  rare  ntMrtbwfird. — 
(OcU. :  Rev.:  No.  IV.  iiaif^k  1857-) 

'  Tbe-n^'graMeits  of  bird*  has  been  the  theme 
of  pUttf  lind  natnriAii^s  -  ki  all  ages.  Mrs. 
Heaabe^  asks  >e£  the  8«r allows, 

Birds.  jofOBs  birdi  of  the  wandering  wing, 
Wbmiw  i*  it  ys  o«iae  '^XSL  fhe  flovftn  of  tprita  P 
'^  We  eoiat  from  tiio  eliore  ofthv  grsan  «id  Meu 
£roin  thfi  land  where  the  rosne  of  Aharon  emile, 
jmm  th«  palms  that  wave^  through  the  Indian  sky, 
Vfeomthe  m7rrh.tna  of  glowing  Araby. 
**  We  Imys  8w«pt  Q'«r  the  eitiea^  in  eoog  raMWA^d, 
Silent  they  lie,  with  the  deierts  round  1 
We  hafvo  o^eesed^prAnd  rirera;  whose  tide  hath  roHM, 
AU  dark  with  the  warrior  blood  of  old  ; 
^nd'cvcfa  worn  wing  haith  regained  its  home. 
Under  the  t)easant*8  roof-tree,  or  monarch's  Jomc^" 
And'Wlni  hnye  y»  found  in  the  monsn^^a  dome, 
Since  laat  ye  traversed  tho  hlna  soft^  Aiani  ?     • 
*'  Wa  hnre  JGound  a  chanre,  we  have  found  a  palj, 
Ahd  a  gtoom  overshadowing  the  banqueCs  ball, 
And'  a  nark  en  the  floor,  «s  of  lifc^rops  spilt, 
Koa^t  koolis  the  same^  Bsve  the  oMt  we  bnilt  S*' 
Sad  M  vonr  tale  of  the  beantifnl  (tarth. 
Birds  that  o^rsweep  it  in  power  and  mirth  t 
Tet,  fti'ron^  the  wi^hMs  of  the  treeklese  air. 
To  btTS  a  guide,  and  thaU  we  desf^r  ? 
le  oyer  desert  and  deep  have  paesed. 
So  fhan  we  reach  onr  bright  hdm«  at  last ! 

'  Another  poet  thus  alludea  to  the  Eiigration 
Qfa^tallowa: 

**  Aa  %bka  tell,  «a  Indian  aage^  • 
The  HmcRrastani  woodi  among, 
Ck>nld,  in  his  desert  hermitage, 
AHf:^k!«ef6.aiiiJbd fio  wiittea  page^ 
Trinslate  the  wild  bisd's  song. 
**  I  wish  I  did. his  power  possess, 
^Kat  X  rnijKht  learn,  fleet 'bifd;  from  thee, 
WWj^r 'vaia:  ^tt^flve  ^ol^  cnew,. 
iCnd  know  to  what  wido  w^^aoti^ 
Ton  go  across  the  sei^** 

The  gceat  migration  of  birds  tq  and.  from 
Southern  India  Asia  ^\^}-  ^f*  HodgsoQi 
aeems  to  tak^  plaoe  across  the  fnountaina  of  Ne- 
pauL  The  .wading  and  oAtatorial  birds,  general- 
\j^  oialis  a  merp  st{^e  of  the  Valley^  on  th^  waj 
io  and  from  the  vast  plains  of/niia  and  Hht^ 
the  valley  beii)|[  too  amall^  dry*  open,  and 
populous  for  {heir  Uste— Specially  that  of  the 
Uunger-one^^^  S^e.  hove^^r,  it^y  for  a  longer 
or  a^iocter'tiQie,  ip  their.  yei;nal  and  entijiinnal^ 
miffra^iona :  and .  some,  again^  remain  through?, 
but  tnat  large  portion  of  tne  year  in  which  the 


elima^  is  oongeni^  to  their  habits:  Of  aV  of 
tbem,  the  s^sona  of  arrival,  both  from  t^ 
north  and  (rom  the  soi^h^aie  marked wUk 
precision  \  and  Mr.  Hod^gsop  was  led  to  coa* 
elude  from  what  he  observed  there,  that  the  ma^ 
of  the  grallalores  and  swiipmers  are  fouod  in 
the  plains  of  India,  only  during  the  coUl  noothic 
for  they  all  arrive  in  the  valley  of  Nrfal^  fnw 
the  north,  towards  and  at  the  close  of  tiM  rains ; 
and  ali  aa  regularljF  re-^qfipear  iroqi  tbe  soith, 
upon,  or  soon  after  tl^e  fseasation  of  ttta  hoi 
weather.  In  his  enumeration  of  themi  tb^re^ 
foM,  he  ^lividea  the  migratory  birda  ioio  the 
three  olasses^  bek)w  iu^jo^tecj. 

Ist.— Of  such  as  usually  pasa  over  the  vsU^ 
seldom  alighting,  and  only  %  a  few  hoiMifc 

^ad^^Of  such  as  ab'gjbk  and  stay  for  a  i$% 
days  or,  at  most,  weeks- 

iSid. — Of  suoh  as  aeem  to  seek  U^  valley, 
not  as  a  caravansary  mei;ely,  or  hoi^se  of  caU^ 
for  momentary  or  tempocary  sojourn,  on  tlieir 
way  to  some  remote  abode-^bnt,  aa  their  per^ 
manent  dwelling  plaoe  for  tl^  <^itire  seapqiv 

A  4th  class  will  be  constituted  off  sacb  ss  d^ 
not  appear  to  migrate  at  all  }  notwiihataaiting 
that  all  their  neareat  kindred  (ao  tp.pprak}  i^ 
so  regubrly. 

CloM  I,  embraees. 

Order  I^atax^ess.  <Fam{y  AjuMda ;  the 
Genera  Gygnus  and  Anser :  Family  Colymlnd^ 
none  ;  Family  Akcuia,  none.  Family  P^U* 
ea9»id!flr;  the  Genera  Phalacrocorax  and  Peleca- 
nua,  Family  Larida ;  the  Generft  SttBraSf 
Viralvai  and  Larus. 

Order  G&allatobbb.  Family  Gruidm;  the 
Genu*  Grus.  Family  Ardmdm;  the  (jenera 
Ardei^  Pheniooptcrtta,  Platalea,  Cioonia,  Myo> 
teria^  An^toxnua,  Tantalus.  Family  JScoUifM^ 
cida^  hone.  Family  RaUida,  the  Oenoa 
Blareobu  Family  Ghaxadriaim^  the  Geaera 
iBiiqautopua  and  (Edicnenuia. 

CUus  IL  embraoea, 

>  Order-.  KATAToaaa.  Fapaily  AwUHm  ;  the 
folU^iQg  genera,  Tadourai  4na(^  Hyaohasfiir 
Dafila,  Mareca,  Querquadvla,  MergaDeer,  Trwbi 

gula.  F'amily  C^j^si6u/«,  non^-  Family  4^^^* 
none.  Family  Pekcanida ;  the  Genera.  Phar. 
lacrocorax  and  Pelecarius. 

Order  GaALLATOBiBfiu  Family  Qruidos  ;  the 
Genus  Anthrqpoideq.  Family '  Ardeidos,  the 
Genus  Ibis.  Family  Seolopacida;  the  Genera 
Nun^euius,^  Limicttla,-  Beci^rvirostraa  Limosa, 
Khynebsea,  Pelinda,  Pbjpeoptia.  Family  Raflid^i 
the  Genera  Rallua,  Parra,  Gallinula,  Forphyrio^ 
Fuh'ca.  Family  Charadriada ;  the  Qeqeii, 
Frolia,  Squatarola,  Yanellua,  Charadriua* 

Ci^  IJL  emhraiMf, 

Order  Naxatmbi(«  Fi^nuly  Am^idwi^ 
Genera  Mareea  9x4  (%iMt|uedula,  (wheie  ffo* 
teetedt  aa  iaaotne  aacre^  iiiks).  I^ipSi^^iimi 
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Ltrks  are  often  dometiioaittfd  in  S.  I^  <iMJ9t« 
In  China  it  is  th;9  Ajcndotheres  cristellatos 
the  Shantnng  lark.  It  has  ^reat  facility  la 
learnin{(  sounds  and  will  bark,  mew«  trow^ 
cough  and  sneese,  sometimes  talk,  anii  a  sinf^e 
bird  will  fetch  M»  The  A^ridothefes  will  imi- 
tate the  Winaan  voice  accurately.     In  Ciiina,  a 


hb,  Bine,    laiiity  Ak0daip  ikoiie.    FamQj 
FdBcanida,  none* 

Orti^  GaALLAioB^B.  Family  Ornida,  none. 
Family  Ardddob,  the  Genera  Botayrus,  Ardeea, 
dioonia.  Family  Scolapacida,  the  Genera  GaU 
li'iai^o  and  Scolopax.  F^niily  Rallida  ;  the 
^uera  Parra,  Rallns,  and  Fulica  (where  pro- 
tected in  holy,  tanks)*  Family  ChartLdnada  ;  I  starling  is  often  domcstifatad  :  it  is  lively  good 
the  Oenns  Cbaradrius,  (one  jmall  species  of.)  natured  and  easily  tamed.  They  also  tamethe7 
Ohm  IV.  embraces,  forbtaikd  ParUs  (Leioihrix  lateus  of  8cQ()oli). 

(Mar  NATAVOftia,  none.  It  is  in  form  and  habit  like  the  robin  of  Britain, 

OiiBrQn^JUlf4TQau».  Family /Or^uir^i^one.    is   pretty.  oMve  irr^er^   black   forked-tail,  with 

wing  primaries,  bright  yellow  and  red.  It  turns 
BuinmersauUa  opf  its  perch.  They  have  a  sliort 
loQ(l  song.  Canaries  are  aald  in  many  shops  of 
Japan.  The  grackle,  Gracula  religiosa  called  the  . 
iMina  is  lajcgely  domesticated.  The  partridge, 
the  b'uibal  shrike  are  also  largely  dome^iioated. 
The  Hpopoe  ia  to  be  seen  uecasionaliy. 

The  names,  syiionyma  and  localities  gf  mof  t 
of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  are 

iciven  m  Mr»  ttyth'a   oatalogiia,  and  an  as  ibi- 
ows: —  .  . 


Family  Ardeida  i  the  Genera  Ardea^  (small 
^cieB,  or  Baklaa,  only)  and  Nycticqrax.  Fa- 
■ilf  So^imdm.i  the  G^nem  To.tanua  P  and 
Gaiiinago  ?  Family  Rallida  ;  the  Genns  Ral- 
kaL  JaqiUy  Ohcirmdridm  tbb  Genns  Yanelks, 
one  species— the  Tithir. 

.  TbB  Grrail^lorial  aad  Nf^tatorlal  birds  begjn 
to  arrive  in  Nepal,  from,  the  f^orthj  tosrarda 
the  close  of  August,  and  qoutiou^  akrriving  .till 
the  middle  of  September.  The  first  to  appear 
ar6  the  common,  soipe,  and  jaek  snipe^  and 
BhynchoBa;  ne^t,  the  Soolopaceous  waders 
(except  the  .wtood-KSook  ;)  Mxi,  the  great  birds 
of  the  heron  and  stork,  and  erane  families  ; 
t,heo,  the  Natatores ;  and  lastly,  the  woodcocks, 
which  do  apt  reach  IjTepaul.  til}  November-  T^e 
time  of  the  re  appearance  of  tbese  birds,  from 
the  SouH  is  the  begirining  of  !March  ;  a;id 
the?  go  on  arriving,  till  the  middle  of  Afay. 
the  first  which  thus  return  to  Nepaul  are  the 
snipes;  then  come  ll^e  teal  and  ducks  ;  then 
tlie  large  Natatores- and  lastly,  the  great  cranes 
aod  storks.  The  Gfrallatores  which  visit"  Ne- 
paul, or  pass  over  it,  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  Natatores.  '  The  wild  swan  was  never 
seen  there  but  once,  in  the  mid  winter  ef  1 82S, 
when  the  apparition  suggested  a  new  version 
#f  tbs  well  known  hexameter«— 
*Stia  STia  in]terris,  'aJboqtie  simiAiffls  cygao.* 

None  tf  the  Natatores  stay  inNe(>2<tfl4)e- 
yond  a  week.tfT  tvo„  in  antunu),  (whejo  the  rice 
Uds  tempt  them)  or  berond  a  few  days,  in 
ipring,  except  the  leal,  ine  widgeon,  and  the 
^  which  remain  to  therwh^  season,  upon 
>oae  few  tanks  wliote  a^otity  jpicenlu^^  ^11 
notation  of  >hem*  Therei  are  coimorants 
tboughont  the  season  upon  t|2e  larger  ri\(ers 
vjtlaa  the  mountains ,: .  but  none  ever  halt  In 
we taTley, beyond  a  Jay  or. two:  for  eq  hngy 
l|o*evar,  both  they  and  pelicans  mav  be  seen, 
^QCMioiiall^,  cin 'tha 'banks  }usl  mvnIieneiA.  -'^ 

Tbe  Larns  and  Siema  aire  blrd^  wbiehjusnal- 
Ipiec^  tJm  hi^^  ivav^hnft  llr.  Hod«ff>n, 
ud  killed  both  the  red«')egged  QffA\,  and  a 
f ^aine  pelagio  l>Brn,'  In  the  vallej  of  I^epaul. 
W  BO  had  he^Mindr  jBagles  s  and  antoruth,  he 
^1  who,  idialt'tfiqiStihe  wandering  Of  these 
^t^ged  birds  in  the  etjij^iaL  expifttfe  P 


Class  AVES„  Order  I.  SCANSOUE?.  Fam. 
.    PSfTTACID^    Smbfan,  CACATUINiB. 
(OookaloM). 

ff«itM  CALYPTORHYNOHUS,  Vigors  and 

HoTsfield.        • 

C.  fiiOea^m  (GonU's  &  A.,  Yal.  V.  |d«  1^) 

iTiF.  Plittaeaa  fltakaUis,  Latiuun. 

Ca^IoeepiialoB  M^trnU,  Iiea99n. 

Inhabits  8.     Australia;  Islands  in  Bassfa 
Bttaits ;  Vi  D.  Land« 

Genius  CkCXtVi^  Prisson. 

-  C  moVnceefms  (Lear's  PeHtacidce,  pi.  3.) 

I       Htv,  PsittaeoB  laolacoeasii;    Gmelin.         ^  ' 
?s.  rotHceo^  LAthaio. 
OiUttta  mbrocnitata,  nrissoa. 
C    erythroiojpitiua,  LiMioa, 

'    Inhabits  the  Moluccas. 
C,  cTM^oto  (Daubenton's  PL  Eni.  2p3.) 

^TW^  Psittfl^us  cpstatn^y  L.. 

Ga4atMi)laQoolophoi,  hmt^L  ' ' 

Inhatbits  the  Philippines, 

.  O.  ^fdhrita  (|uea<r's  ,PeU^aci4p^  .pi*  3  i  |(jU)i44'a 
)a.Ai  ir©l<  ¥,  pi  1.) 

-.  .bcK;  Paltt|^otffalBabi»iirtiia|!i. .    .  ..^ 
Cacataa  chryiolophtts,  Lesson. 

Inhabits  (with   local   variation) .  N.  QjuJD^» 
Australia,  and  V.  D.  Land. 

.  J 

C.^uiphurea  (Leaf's  Pnte(t6id<B,  pi.  4^- 

8lN.  Psittacas  sulphafeas,  Omelin. 

Inhabits  Timor,  Ice. 
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Genus  CORACOPSIS,  Wagler. 

C.  nigra  (Edwards,  pL  5.) 
5tv.  Tnttacns  niger,  L, 

Inhabits  Madagasoar* 

Oenm  TANYGNATHUS,  Wag!er. 

« 
T»   maerorkynckoM    (Daubentoa's  PL  £nl,, 

713). 

Stw.  Psittftooi  macrorhyncboB,  Onalin  (the  male). 
Pi.  Bttmatraans,  Kafflri  (the  female). 

Kiki,  S^nmatn  (Bafflea). 

Inhabits  Sumatra  P  Celebes ;  N.  Qninea. 
T.  nudaccetuii  (Swainson's   lU.   Om^  1st 
leries,  pi.  354). 

Stk.  Psittacas  malaccentis,  Latham  (neo  Gmelln), 
Tana,  Halajan. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  >  Sumatra. 
Oenus  PALJIORNIS,  Vigors. 

P.  Alexandri  (Edwards,  pL  292 ;  ^at.  Libr,, 
PnUacida,  pi.  2.) 

5nr«  Ptlttaens  Alexandri,  L. 

plltSS^agiaiaaa,  Brinoa.  }  ''**«  '•"■^*' 
Pnttamu  goinneeniu,  Scopolt  (nee  gnineensia, 

Gmelin). 
Pt.  Sonneratii,  Omelia, 
PalaBondt  nipaleaaU,  Uodgwn.  At.  Bet.  XIX, 

177. 

Chandana  (sand'olrwood  colowred^  alluding 
to  the  yellowish  tinge  of  the  undeivparts  and 
upper  portion  of  the  baek>,  Beng. :  Karan 
tuga  and  Kararia  of-  Nepal  (Hodgson) :  Raee 
Totah  (Royal  Parrakeet).  Hind.  (Jerdon) : 
Ky<U  Phoungkha  f  Arracan.  Iqhabits  the  Hil- 
ly regions  of  all  India  Proper,  from  the  sub- 
Himflayas  to  Ceylon  inclusive :  Assam ;  Sylhet ; 
Arracan ;  Tenasserim. 

P.  torquatus  (Daubenton*s  PI.  Enl^  551). 

S-xv.  Prittaea  torquata,  Britson. 

Piittaeiu  Alexandria  Tar.  B.,  Latham* 

Pa.  cnbicalaru,  HaMelqaiat. 

Pn  dooilU,  Vieillot. 

Var.  Solphnr  Parrakeet,  Shaw. 

Tyckt  or  Teeak  <imitatiFe  of  voice)|  Hind. : 
Tent*hia  wga^  Nepal  (Hodgson) :  Lyhar  Tota/t, 
8.  India  (Jerdon) :  Jtyaigyot,  Arracan.  Inha- 
bits the  Plains  of  India  :  Arracan,  Tenasserim, 
and  Malayan  peninsula  to  the  latitude  of  Pen- 
ang.  W.  Africa  (spud  Swainson)  :  smaller 
variety. 

i*.  litofqwxtui  (f) 

8lV.  Pnttaoaa  hitorqnatiia  (P),  Knhl. 

Pe.  torqaataa,  var,  B,  (P).  Latham  (Sad.  edit.) 
Pdttaea  borbonica  torquata  (P),  Brusom 

'Ring  Parrakeet'  of  the  Mauritius.  Inhabits 
Mauritius.  Ajocording  to  Latham  P.  Skorquafyti 
(i.  e.  his  Ps,  torqnatus,  var,  £.,J  **  inhabits  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  other  pnrts  (rf  the  same 


latitude  both  in  Africa  and  Asia."    The  hif 
named  habitat  is  extremely  doubtful. 

P.  columhoideSf  Vigors,  (Jerdon's  UL  Ind, 
Zool,  pi.  18 ;  and  figured  also  in  Madr.Joum* 
XI,  209.) 

Stn,  Piittacot  melanorhynchiu.  Sjkei ,  P.  Z.  8. 1833, 
p.  96.  (The  female.) 

Muddun  Gowr  Totah,  Hind.  (Jerdon).  In- 
habits Nilgiris ;  Malabar. 

P.  selMiceps,  Hodgson,  At*  Bes,  XIX,  178. 

Bnr.  Cononu  himalayaaiia  (P),  Lemoii,  ia  BelaagePi 
Voyage. 
Madhana  san,  Nepal,  Hodgioa.  The  wdq 
name,  tliKhtlj  modified,  which  it  applied  to 
P.  harbatea,  and  in  A  India  to  P.  eotna- 
boidat. 

Inhabits  the  8ub*Himalayan  region,  exchh 
sirely.  » 

P.  cyanocephalus  (Bdwards,  pl«  333 ;  Daiik> 
enton's  PI  JBrU.  264). 

Bnr,  Ptittacat  cyaaooephaliu,  L.       ^ 

Palmornia  flavioollarii^  FranUin,  J 

Psittaoa  bengalensii,  briiion. 

Ptittacnt  erythrocephaloa,  Omelia, 

Ps.  gingiaiannt,  Latham. 

Pa.  rhodocephaloi,  Shaw; 

Var.  Pi  oarciMaa,  Latham  (with  eolonredfigvn) 

Faridi^  and  Fariadi  (Plaiati?e),  Bengal 
Tuiiuga  (the  first  or  specific  name  {mitati?e  of 
cry),  Nepal  (Hodgson).  Tooeeah  Totah,  8. 
India  (Jerdon).  Totd  hangdli,  Punjab.  Zyo^ 
ia^mOf  Arracan.  Inhabits  the  Hilly  regions  of 
all  India  Proper,  Assam,  Sylhet,  Arracan  Tenaa* 
serim.  It  occurs  also  in  open  jungle,  in  the 
Bengal  Sundarbans.  To  the  westward  leaving 
the  alluvial  soil,  it  seems  entirely  to  take  the 
pl;^cc  of  P.  U>rg[tiattUf  whiph  abounds  through- 
out the  Ganges  delta. 

P.  Malaccetms  (Daubenton*s  PI.  Etd.  887  } 
Leyaillant,  pL  72  ( Nat.  I/ibr.  PsiUaeida,  pi.  S.) 

Bur.  Ptittaona  malao^enei*,  Gmalia,  (nae  inthssi). 
Pt.  embesoeoi,  Shaw. 
Pa.  ffinfriaianni,  var.  0.,  Lathaa. 
Pe.  barbatvlatna,  Beehatein. 
Baroag  Bayan,  Snmatra  (fiailas)^ 

Inhabits  Malaoea ;  Sumatra* 

P.  erythrogenys,  Blyth. 
Inhabits  the  Nieobar  Islands. 

P.  cankeps,  Blyth. 

Inhabits  the  Nicobar  islands  ;  Malayan  Fen^ 
insula  (latitude  of  P^oang). 

P.  harhauu,  (SwatnsoD's  lU.  Om.,  Sod 
series,  pi.  16  ;  Daubenton's  ?l,  Etd.  517. 

Bnr.  Pnttaena  barbatei^    Pa.   poadicariaani,  et  Pir 
boraaoe,  Gmalin. 
Ps.  bimacnlatoiL  Spamsan^ 
Pi.  jaTameos,  Oibec]^ 
Pi.  OrtMekii,  Latham. 
Palmomia  nigiinetria,  Hogdion  (the  fimle). 
.  Pi.  modeatai,  Fraser.   P,  Z^  8,  IW,  p«  18 
(jaang  foinala}^ 
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;  Madnd  (obamingy  pleatiiig),  the  red-billed 
bird:  Xajld  (as  haying  the  black  pigment, 
hifdlf  applied  to  the  eyebrowa  ;  aUadiog  to  the 
black  loral  line),— the  black-billed  :  Hind. 
ImiU  Bkela  Nepal  (Hodgaon).  BeUet  Java- 
Doe.  Inhabits  the  hilly  parte  of  Bengal,  Ne- 
pal,  Assam,  Sylhet,  Arracen,  Tenaaaerim,  Ma- 
layan peninsula  (to  latitude  of  Penang),  Sumat- 
n,  Ja?a,  and  Borneo*  It  is  extremely  dqubt- 
fioi  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Pond i cherry  ooaat, 
or  any  other  part  of  peninsular  India. 

Sobfiim.  ELATYCERCIN^    (Oround-Parra- 
keets). 

Getm  APROSMICTUS,  Oonld. 

A.  er^ropteruSf  (Gbnld'a  B.  A.  Vol.  Y. 
pL  18.) 

8iv.  Pattaeu  efythroptanii,  Gmelio* 
Pi.  melaQotoa,  Shsw 

Inhabits  E.  and  S.  Australia  ;  Timor  ;  N. 

Oninea. 

Gmw  PLATTCER(3U8,  Vigors. 

Ft.  flamveiUriSy  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  V.  pi. 
24.) 

Snr.  TiittaeQt  fiflvhrtatrif ,  TMuniiidE. 
Ti,  Brownii,  Kohl. 
Tt.  ealedoDicoB  P  Lttiiam. 

Inhabiia  Y*  D.   Land ;  Islands  in  Basa'a 

Straits. 

Sab^am.  LORnNiB  (Lories). 

Section  I.  (With  the  tongue  not  fihimented). 

Omu  ECLECTUS,  Wagler. 

E,  pdychloroM^  (Edwards,  pi.  231 ;  Dauben- 
toD's  PL  BfU.  514). 

8n.  Tsittaeu  polyehloro»»  Soopoli. 

Fs.  mmiu  et  Pi.  tinenm,  Gmelin. 
99.  "mdw.  Latham. 
Tt.  Jateralii,  Shaw. 
MoMarintta  praauma,  Lataoa. 

EmMnohcun  C  prized  faforite')|  Hind, 
lohabita.the  Moluceaa. 

B,  grandU  (Biown,  lU.  Zool.  pi.  6  ;  Dau- 
beaton'a  PZ.  Enl.  683). 

Sn.  Taittaeua  oaylonaaaia,  BoddlKert, 

7a.  grandia  et  Pi.  janthumi,  Gmelin. 
Pi  gnebieniii*  Tar.,  Latham. 

Id-fMhan  ('  red  favorite'),  Hind.  Inhabits 
the  Holaocas. 

e«Mia  L0KICULU8,  Blyth. 

X.  pimtlttf  (Edwards,  pi.  298,  f.  3). 

fin.  Pntlaeas  pamilit,  8«opoli. 
Pi  galgaloa,  8haw. 

Stren^djok^  Sindada^  Malayan :  SerindU^ 
Boa.  Inhabits  the  Malayan  peninsula,  where 
Teiy  Qommon  :-also  Somatra. 


X.  «emaZtla.(3wain80n'B  Zdol.  III.,  Snd  Miei,* 
pi.  I ;  and  figured  aa  identical  with  the  preced* 
ing  species,  apud  Wagler^  in  Nat^  lAbr*^  Pdi^ 
tacidcB,  pi.  24). 

8th.  Pitttaeui  Ternalia,  Spamnan. 

Latkan,  ('pendent')^  Hind,  Kyerif-lhardcLy 
Arracan  ;  SUindid,  and  SUindUwn,  Jav.  In- 
habits  the  Hilly  parts  of  India,  from  the  sub- 
Himalayan  region  to  8,  India,  also  Assam,  Syl- 
hety  Arracan,  Tenasserim,  Java :  in  the  Malayan 
peninsula  it  appears  to  be  completely  replaced 
by  L.  pumUus  ;  and  in  the  Philippines  and  also 
in  Ceylon,  by  the  next  species. 

Z.  phtLippenm  ?  (Edwards,  pi.  6 ;  Lear's 
Psittacidas,  pi.  41  P) 

Snr.  PaittaooB  philippeniia  P  BriaioD. 
Fa.  anatiena,  Litham. 
Pa.  indioQB,  OmaUn. 
Piittaeala nibrifroiuP  Vigora.  P.  Z.  8. 1881,  p. 97 

Inhabits  Philippines  (?) :  Ceylon. 
Section  II.  (With  filamented  tongue.) 

6eni48  LORIUS,  Brisson. 

L,  philippensiif  Brisson  (Edwards,  pL  170  ; 
Fl.  Bra.  168). 

8tv.  Faittacai  lory,  L. 
L.  tricolor,  Stephana. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas  ;  Philippines  ? 

Z.  dtmicel^  (Edwards,  pi  171  ;  PL  Eftk 
168  ;  N<a.  1^.,  PiiUacidcp,  pi.  18). 

Stu.  Paittaeus  domioalla,  JU 
Pa.  raja,  Shaw. 
Pi.  rex,  Bechitein, 
Pa.  radhea,  YieiUot. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas. 

L.  gamdui  (Edwards,  pi  172  ;  PZ.  Bra. 
216 ;  Swainson'a  Zool.  lU,  2ud  series^  1  ; 
pi.  12). 

8Tir.  PaHtaem  ftaTmlna,  et  Pa.  awora,  L. 
Pa.  mobceeiiiia,  Bhnon. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas. 
Subgenus  EOS,  Wagler. 

B.  rubra  (Edwards,  pi.  173). 

8th.  Paittaeaa  ruber,  GbmIui. 
Pi.  hornemi,  lutham. 
Pi.  aBmleatos,  Shaw. 
Pa.  oyaDonotoa^  Vieillot. 

Inhabits  Borneo,  Celebes,  8cc. 

B.  cyanodriaUt,  6.  B.  Gray  (IS.  Genen  of 
Birds,  pi.  103. 

Stv.  Lorioa  bonnesa,  Leaioii* 
Blue-neeked  Loiy,  Latham.. 

Inhabits  Borneo,  Celebes,  &c 

B.  omcOa  (Edwards,  pi.  174  ;  PI.  Bnl. 
522.) 

8th.  Fsittaeiu  onahia,  Omelin« 
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.     Miifku^  ttd'  BSiaUmUf  Hhid.  (tiamei  refer- 

Tingr  to  n  !kiode  of  d>eing  silk,  wftieiico  bandhana 

-km^ikarebiers,  &c.)  Iphabitfl  ISaBt^rn  ArchipeU- 

go  (MAlayan  peniusuU    apud  Rafflea,  bat  thia 

very  doubtful), 

P».  .tec   ScojJolf.  JTlieyomig, 

Tdi  bataTensit,  liatham,— th«  ado  it. 

Iilhabitd  N.  Giiidea4 

G&n.u8  TElCnOQLOSStrS ;  Vigora  and 
Horsfield. 

^    Tn   kc^maiodes  (J,  and  S;^  lU,  Om.,  lat 
aeries,  pi.  Ill  ;  Pl  Enl.^l). 

Stit.  Psittaeitt  lueimtodet,  L. 

PiittMca  amWneiuis  varia,  Briaion^ 

Inhabita  the  Moluccds  ;  Ambnyna.  There 
have  bf  en' seen  several  individuals  devoid  of  .the 
dusky  margitiinf^a  to  the  pectoral  feathers,  des- 
cribed as  characteristic  of  thia  apeciea. 

Order  U.  BAPTORBS.  Tribe  DIUBN^. 
Famt  FAIiCONIDJ).  Sub-Fam.   FALCON- 

Genue  FALCO,  Lin. 

F.  gyrfaleo,  L.  (PZ.  BnL  210  :  Gould'a  £. 
R  pl.) 

Bii.  F.idandiciM,  Bnumi«h.        |^ 
F.  sandieana,^  Qtaelia.  ^ 

F.  frrcenlandicm,  Hancock. 

ShangeTy  Hind,  fnhobits  northem  regions. 
F^juggur,  Gray,  (Hirdw.  iZZ.  tnd.  ZoolJ 

8tm.  F.  Ingffiir,  Jerdoo. 

Jvggur  Falcon,  and  probably  also  Jugtin 
J^eileattf  Lutham.  Jhaggar,tDa\e^;  Logger ^  fe- 
Inale  ;  Bind  s-^wfgadoo  (J^rdow),  Teleru.*  In- 
habits India  generally.  Common  along  the 
banka  of.  th«  Ganges  above  the  tideWay ;  rare 
and  accidental  in  Lower  Bengal  within  the 
reach  of  the  tides. 

F.  peregrinw,  L..  (Pl.  JEM*  4&1)  490,  4«9, 
470;. 

STff.  F.  barbardsj  L. 

F,  commQDii,  •BHttOfl. 

F.  horDotieas  and  F.  atct,  Gnidhi«  * 

F.  InnnlHtaN,  Oaiidin, 

F.  abiptinns,  Becfast^n. 

F.  ealidns,  Latham. 

F.  anatoih,  Bonap, 

^auri,  H.  (female)  :  Bcntri  Saicha  (male), 
H.  :  Baja  fTali,  Malay  ;  Sikap  Lang,  Sum. : 
Lagi  Angin  of  the  Passummahs.  Inhabita  the 
Morthern  hemisphere  chiefly  :  common  in  India, 
many  adults  remaining  in  Lower  Benjral  dur- 
ing, the  cold  season,  and  especiallv  freaueating 
the  vitinity  of  jheels,  to  prey  on  the  irfiter-fowl 
which  resort  to  them  ;  hence  they  are  tolerably 
nomeroos  in  the  Stadef brims. 


F.  p^negHii^Oifr,  BxaHtfO,  (>ei^'s  il{; 
InA  Z^.  pl.  II,  %^) 

tis,  F.  ^Bln;  Jerdon. 
F.  mltaoBts,  HodgMn. 
F.  tubet.iadieoi,  AldnoTsad. 

ShahMi  V  royal*)  (bmate  ;  JToeAx  ('  elisrsM^, 
male  I  H.  Inhabits  India  generally  $  ehtely  ths 
billy  paM  :  much  mofe  rare  in  Lower  Bengil 
than  F,  psregrinu^. 

F,  ckicquera,  Shaw  (Lev.  Ois  cTijr.^  t.  30j 
Gould's  Century]  pl.  2). 

6r*.  F.  y«&Allis^awiihios. 
F.  cirrhatns,  Tar.,  and 
Fascmted  Falcon,  Latham. 
ProbaUj  F.  biariBimift  a|Hid  Yigui^  F.  Z.  S.  1841 

p.  0. 

>  I 

•     •  fahnixH,    ffurumiei^    7erdos> 

Toomtra,  Burnes),  female  ;  Chetwa  or  thdo/^O; 
male  :  H.  Inhabits  Aula  and  AfHea  ;  very  nre 
in  the  S.  of  Europe  :  common  in  Indlit. 

'  Sub-genus  HTPOrTRlOACHlS,  Boic 

H.  aeverus  (Pl.  Col.  128.^ 

Stn*  Falco  scTenUf  Honffrld, 
■  V.  ^Idro^andi.  iieinwardt.  . 
•      F.  gnttatna,  G.  H.  Btty, 
F.  ruftpedoidaa,  Uodgaon. 

Jhuter  quaere  (MiA,  '  tbtfre  gofa  ?'),  H.  : 
AUap  AUap  Gingeng,  lav.  Inhabits  Hima- 
laya) Java,  Philippines  :  visiting  the  plsini  of 
Lower  Bengal  in  &d  c6ld  season,  wheie  aome- 
what  rare* 

H»  nMuteoi 

9XK  Valqo  aibbat#<v  i^ 
F.  barlftta,  Dandin. 
F.  ptfbetoriQi;  8)Miw  P 

Karfann/a,  H^:  Surkkpitsktak  ('  rnfons-vent'), 
of  Kabul  (Burnes).  Inhabita  Europe^  Asisj  snd 
Africa  :  visits  Lower  Bengal  in  the  Cold  setioi 
where  far  from  common. 

Subgenus  TINNUNGULUS,  Yidliot. 

T*  aiaudariusm 

'   '     9rai4  Fal«o  alafdariat,  B^asoa, 
F.  tinnanculns,  Liauiena. 
F.  int^mtinctdt,  MedsUnd. 
,     .    F,  faaciatua,  B^tziui. 
.    '  •     F.  branAtab,  Bcehitaiiu 

JOiurmutia^  KurraufUa,  KarohUa,  atid  Ifai^ 
zi'Narzanak  {'  tete  a  tete').  H.  :  Nordmiif 
Sinde  ;  (Burnes);  Ggotkin,  Arracan  ;  AUap 
Allap  Sapi,  Jav.  (Horsf.)  Inhabits  Europe  snd 
Asia  :  very  common  in  Lower  Bengal,  where 
frequently  seen  in  parties  of  iO  6r  30  Individ'- 
uals,  beating  over  the  cultivated  buds. 

7*.  cenchris  iQoyxWi  B.S.  pl.) 

Stzv.  Faloo  ceachria,  N^MiniaBa. 

F,  tinnanenloldes  and  K.  punthonji,  NatUrer* 

Sf  tinnancaUrioa,  Vicilloc. 
i  N)tattaanii,  riachar. 

Inhabits  the  warmer  partt  of  Bnrope  m 
Asia  ;  and  found  ntar  €Meutta';aIso'K.  Afm* 
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T.  HW9tinut  (Tl  JSnL  431  :  Goad's  3. 
E.pL    ). 

F;  raftpet,  \B«««!lre. 

F,  8iibbat«q»  T»r,  Iiathwa* 

^  .Ivhabitd  Europe  and  i^ia. 

•  T.  (gsalfm  (Pi.  Efd,  447,  4«8  :  Gould's  -B. 
E.  pi.     ). 

• 

8tn.  7alcd  ornalon  und  F.  lithofalco,  Qmelin. 
•   9.  n-gulm,  Pallw. 
F.  ciBsiiis,  Mejer. 
F.  i&termixtQB,  Bandin. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  N,  W. 
Himalaya  ? 

T.  pundahu  (Ft,  CM.  45.^ 

Inbabils  Uadagaaear  ;  Mnariiiot, 

^miM  HIBRAX,  YY^orfi. 

B.  nuU'ikdeiiCQB,  Blyth  (J.  A,  S.  XH,  179 
— hi$)^     Inhabits  Assam. 

H.  ^it^fliar,  Hodgson. 

Stn.  filbeiigalBOMs,«podBl7tb,  J.A-  S.HI,  180 
(bit)  -  bengal  Jnilcon,  Tar,  A. ,  LsthmB . 

Ihung-oonhouk^  Arracan.  Inhabits  Nepal ; 
8|lhet$.Arrapan. 

ff.  fringillariw^  (Did,  OUub.  d'HisU  N(U., 
pi.  Jll  ;  FLColf^l). 

Sm.  Falco  fiinsiUarioa,  Brapiez. 

Kalftjan  F>  icsrslMceDB,  aactorum, 

.  8€€<ipB4oiMig?t^hB%iAUaPfat AllapAllap^ 
Java.  lAhaWits  Western  Ifaliaia  ;  replaced  by 
olbc^  fl^ec^  IB^.I^e  more  JplasterA  lakmdii. 

Subfam.     PSRNIN^. 

9enus  BAZA,  Hodgson. 

B.  Ufphcden  (PI  Col.  \0.) 

6th.  Faloo  l9pliol6f,  TeniniMk. 
B.  sjrama,  Hodgson. 
Falco  et  Lepidogeim  Lfltlunnt,  Gray* 
Lophotes  indicns,  Letton. 

jS^^otao,  (*^  bkvk*.),  Nepal.  Inhabits  India 
fBDcrally  ^  rarer  to  tiie  8outh  ;  iioi  nnoommon 
ffairii^  the  oainy  aeasoo  in  Lover  Bengal* 

B.  J'erdonu 

Stn.  Lophastnr^rdoBl,  BIjth,  J.  A.  8.  XI,46i. 

Probably  Falco  Reinwirdtii^  Mailer.  Inha- 
jbits  Malayan  peaiuaula. 

(?<;»»«  PERNIS,  Cuvier. 
P.cri^tata,  Cavier  (PL  Col.  U).     . 

6tv«  F^Ico  ptilortiyaclinsy  Xeanniftck. 
T.  Eillotti,  Jameson. 

T.  maculosa,  and  probably  P.  torqnatus,  rufi' 
collis,  and  AtxogvlahB,  Lesson. 

Mnihitva,  (from  Madhu^  **  honey*),  Nepal 
(Hodgson) :  SJuzktUda^  (from  ShaktU,  *  ho- 
ney'}, H«;(JerdoD},  Ishftbits.  India  generally. 
Not  rare  in  Lower  Bengal* 


Subbm.    SLANINiS, 
Gmm  ELAN  US,  8avigiij. 

B,  melanoptervs  (Lev.,  OU  dtAff.  t.  36.) 

Stn.  Falco  melaooptenu,  Dandin. 

F.  sonninensis  et  Tociferus,  Latham, 
F.  clamosDS,  Shaw. 

E.  cesius,  Savigny. 

Petite  Base  Griarde,  Sonnerat. 
Eotta  Falcon,  and  (the  young)  Indian  Falcon, 
Latham. 

Kaposi,  (*  cottony'),  H.  :  Angkai  Anghal, 
Jaya«  Inhabits  S.  Asia  •  Malayan  Archipe- 
lago ;  and  all  Africa,  if  not  also  the  extreme  8* 
of  Europe  oeoafiionally  ;  eoounon  in  Lower 
Bengal,  and  generally  o?er  India. 

Subfam.     CIRCAETINJC. 

Oenus  CIRCAETUS,  VieUlot. 

C.  gallicus  ( PI  Bnl  413.; 

8tn.  Falco  pallicus,  Omelin. 

F.  brachydBic^Iq8,'Temmiaelc; 
F.  leucopifis,  Bedisteki. 

F.  Jaiwipea,  Wilson. 

Aquila  lencaiQphomnia,  BorUu 

^*  Py8<^»»  Brisson. 

Sap-marOo,  ('  snaVe-killer*),  Beng.  :  A%»np- 
fMr  (ditto),  H. :  Mulpatu,  Can.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and*Africa.  Common  on  the  plains 
of  India,  proferring  an  open  country.  It  preys 
chiefly  on  anake^ 

Genus  H^MATORNrS,  Vigors. 

iT.  c^^Zfl  (Gould's <7e»«ttry,  pi.  I.) 

a 

Stn.  Falco  cheela,  Lathanu 
H.  nndulattts.  Vigors. 
Circletus  mpualeoa^  Hodgson. 
H«  et  Biiteo  bactiaj  apnd  Franklin  arid  Svkes. 
F.  all^daA,  Qar^  and  Butcao  znelanotia,  Jerdon,* 
th^  young, 

Ji^ai-^' Capotted  Hairk'),  Beng. :  Sabchur 
C  full-crested'),  yoaog.  Chomcan^iooryala, 
Mahr.  :  Downg^Uwon,  Arracan.  Inhabits  In- 
dia generally  :  extremely  commoa  in  Lower 
Bengal ;  piaferring  a  jnngle  country,  with  shal- 
low jheeis  and  tanks,  wheve  it  preys  much  on 
frogs  which  it  clutches  in  the  mud. 

H*  bidom 

Syn,  Falco  bido.  Horsfisld,  !«▼•  Ois  d'A£r.  t.  15, 
F.  bacha  (?),  Dandln, 
F.  cheela,  tar.? 

Bido,  Javan.  Inhabits  Malay  countries, 
AlHca  ?  ' 

Snbfam.    CIRCINJ;. 

Oenu8  CVBCVS,  Lacepede. 

C.  aruginosus  (Gould's  B,  E.  pi.  32). 

Srir.  Falco  ftrnginosns,  L, 
F.  rnf  us,  Omelin. 
F.  arundinaceus,  Beehstain* 
Accipiter  circus,  faUas. 
Circus^alostris,  Brisson. 
C.  Tariegatns.  thrkes. 

O.  rufus  Tar,  mdicns,  and  C.  Sykcsi,  Lesson. 
.    Konta  Falcon,  Mo^kooroo  Falcon,  and  ftufouj' 
eared  Fidco.n»  LsjtJiiam. 
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Ch'oa  or  Mat  Chil  (<  Meadow  Kite'),  Beng. 
((generic) :  Kutar,  and  Kvlehair  (capped).  Hind. 
Sufid^ira  ('  white-headed'),  and  Tika  Bauri 
(Hawk  with  the  tiJca  frontal  mark),  (B.  Ham). 
Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

C,  cyaneus  (Gould's  B.  JB.  33), 

Syn.  Falco  cjancns.  Lino. 

F.  bohemicus,  albicans,  griseat,  et  montanaa, 

Gmelin,  &c.  &c. 
F«  nliginoBOS,  (?),  Omelin. 

TupooB,  or  Moosk'khor  (rat-eater),  of  Kabul 
(Burnes).  Inhabits  Europe  and  middle  Asia  : 
replaced  on  the  plains  of  India  by  the  next 
species. 

C.  Swaittsonii^  A.  Smith  (Gould's  B.  B.  pL 

84.) 

£yv.  C.  pallidoa,  Sykes. 

C.  dalmaticaa,  RappcU. 
O.  albeacens.  Lesson. 
Falco  herbecoU,  TickeU  7) 
F.  cyaneos,  ^ar,  A.  Lathan. 

Da&t-mal  {*  hand-soiler'),  Hind. :  Teea 
(Burnes,  from'  the  Yoice),  Derajat :  ".Pandouvi 
ifi.  Uam.)  ;  Inhabits  India  and  Africa  •  very 
rare  in  Europe.  Leas  Common  in  Lower  Ben*- 
gal  thaa  C.  cinerascens. 

C,  cineraseeM  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi.  35). 

6yn.  Falco  cineraacenSj  Montagu. 
0.  Montagui,  YieiUoi, 

Inhabita  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  :  all  In- 
dia ;  Ceylon. 

C  mdanoUucos. 

Sym.  Falco  melanolencos,  Pennant. 

.  Fakataiy  H-  ;  Ablak  Felaha  ('  Pied  Har- 
rier*? ;  Petaka^  &c.,  probably  from  the  Yoice), 
Nepal,  (U.)  Thin-kya^  Arracai^.  Inhabits  India 
generally  inclusive  of  Ceylon. 

ffetiuB  POLIORNIS,  Kaup. 

P.  teeta.  C^ofdw.  III.  Ind.  Zool.J 

8t!I,  Circas  teesa,  VrankHD. 
Astar.hyder,  Sykaa. 
Zoggnn  Falcon,  Latham. 

Tisa,  or  l^eesa,  (from  the  voice).  Hind.  Inha- 
bits plains  of  India/  where  very  atnindaut : 
never  met  with  on  thd  mud-soil  of  Lower  Ben- 
gal, though  appeanng  immediately  this  is  quitted 
In  a  westerly  direction  :  Tenasserim  provinces  • 
Malacca  ? 

Subfim,     ACCIPITRIN^, 

Geniu  AGCIPITER,  Ray. 

Aec.  nmu  (PI.  Enl.  467,  4I2>. 

BYir.  Falco  msnt,  L. 

F.  nisosiiiiilit,  Tick«U,  J.  A.  8,  II,  571. 

A.  fringillarius,  Ray, 

A.  DoMnmieri  apnd  JcrdoB,  Madr.  Jonra.  X.  84, 

Bawaii  Falcon,  Latham. 

B^akaj  female  ; — Boihin,  male — Hind.  In- 
habits Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa  ;  in  India, 


numerous  in  the  hilly  parts/ itre  and  accidenUl 
on  the  alluvium  of  Lower  Bengal. 

A.  nisoidet,  Blyth,  (J.  A.  S.  XVI,  727.) 

8Tir.  Falco  soloeotit  (P).  Uonield. 

F.  cacoloides  (P),  Temmindc,  F«  0.  110, 188. 
Bnmatnn  Ace.  fringillarint  of  the  Appendix  to 
Lady  KafBai*!  Memoin  oTair  T.  B.itflM,  p. 
549. 

Sikap  Ballam  (P),  Sum. :  AUap  AUap  Lai- 
lar  (?)  Jav.     Inhabits  Malayan  Peninsula. 

A,  virgaiiu  (Jerdon's  UL  Ind.  Zool  pi.  4, 
29). 

8nr.  Falco  Tirgatni,  Temminek,  T.  C,  100. 
Tiisni  uinntns,  Lesson  (apnd  0.  ft.  Ghray). 
A.  besra,  Jerdon  ;  and  the  female. 
A,  fringillarins  apnd  Jerdon  Oatal. 
A.  Dasssmieri  apnd  Bykes. 

Basra  (dirounitive  of  Bag,  *  Ooahawk'),  aad 
the  male — Dhasii  C  a  handfui'i  *  or  held  in  the 
hand')y  Hind.  Inhabits  India  generally,  bat 
chiefly  the  hilly  parts ;  also  the  Malay  cotul- 
tries :  rare  and  accidental  in  Lower  Bengal* 

Genm  MICR0NISU8,  G.  K.  Gray. 

M.  hadiuB,  {PL  Col.  308,  336). 

Sin.  Faleo  badiss,  Gmelin. 
F.  Brownii,  Shaw. 
F«  Dosanmieri,  Temminek  (nee  apnd  SyknPi  or 

Jerdon's  Catalogues). 
Aecipiter  dukhunensis,  Sykes. 
Calcutta  Sparrowha^  and   Chippick  faleas, 
Latham. 

Shikra,  from  9hikar  kama,  to  paraue  game), 
female,  Chippuck  (or  Chipka  Jerdon,  from  the 
voice),  male  H.  Thinkyet-ma,  Arracan.  Inha- 
bits India  generally  and  Malay  conntries,  beiag 
nnmerotts  throughout  India,  and  in  Ceyion; 
not  uncommon  in  Afighanistan* 

Gentu  ASTUE,  Beehstein. 

A  palumbanus  {PL  Enl.  418,  461,  433). 

Stn,  Falco  nalambarins  et  F.  geattlb,  L. 
F.  gaiunarios,  Gmnlni. 
F.mlbesoeDs,  BoddAert 
Aecipiter  astor,  Pallas. 

Baz  or  Bos  Khani,  female.  Jurra^  male,  Hind. 
The  KurunffOik  is  probably  a  variety.  laha- 
bits  Europe  and  Asia :  in  India,  confined  (or 
nearly  so)  to  the  snb-Himalayaa. 

A.  tritnryaiui  (PL  Col  308). 

Biar.  Falco  trivirgatas,  Beinwardt^ 
Astar  indicns,  Hodgson. 
A.    palnmbarias  apnd  Jerdon,  Madr.   Jovm.  l^e. 

XXIV,  86. 
S.  erifttatus,  G.  B.  Gray. 
Spizaetcs  mfitinctos,  McClellaBd,  P.  Z.  6.  1830. 

Gar  (fort  or  Mountain)  Batra^  Ifanik  (es- 
teemed) Bazra,  Kotewar^  (fort-chieftain),  U. : 
Ohuriali^  frequenting  peaks),  nepal.  Inhabits 
India  and  Malay  countries ;  l^og  confined  to 
the  hilly  parts.  ^ 

Sttbfam.    THRASA^INiB. 

Genm  PSEUDASTUR,  Bl^h. 
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P$.  fkgcOanohu  (PL  Col.  9). 

STtf.  Ifaloo  pBdlonotiu,  Cnvier, 
F.  Bkotopterub  Pr.  JIax. 

Inhabits  S.  America. 

Getm  SPIZAETUS,  VieUlot. 

Sth.  Niaaetos  nipaleniii*  erested  Yariety,  Hodgson,  J. 
A,  S.  V.  229. 

N.  imlcher.  Ibid.,  J.  A.  8.  XIT.  305. 
FklflO  orientalis  (P)  et  F.  Unceoktiw  (P)  Tem- 
minck  and  Schlegel. 

Inhabits  Himalaya,  and  moooUuD  ranges  N. 
of  Sylhet 

8p.  limnaeiua  {PL  CoU  127,  134). 

8x».  fkleo  limnaetos,  Honfleld. 
F.  oaUgatnat  Eafflea. 
F.  niveiui  Temminck. 
Jimnaetns  nnicolor,  Yigon. 
Niaaetaa  nipalenais.  cnfUeaa  farieijf  Hodgaon. 

J.  A.  8.  V.  2a9. 
'  K.  pallidas,  ibid,  jroung. 
Lake  Falcoo,  Bai\|  Eagle*  and  probably  Jarwied 

Eagle,  Latham. 
Lang  uiigbikar,  8dib.  Warn  rawa«  Bar. 
Yar,  Kaloo  eriatatellus,  Temminck. 
F.  Lathami,  Tiekell. 
F.  eirrhntns  (F),  QmaGn. 

Slah  Baj^  and  Sadaly  Hind.  Inhabits  India 
and  Malay  coantries  :  the  crested  variety  found 
chiefly  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Sp.  aUoniger^ 

8Tff.  Ntaaatna  aibonigef,  Bljth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  itS. 

lohabita  Malayan  peninsula  (Penang,  Malac^ 

€•). 

8p,  Kiemeri. 

Stx.  Astur  Kiemsri,  ib  Sparre. 

SpiiaetoB  albognlaris,  TickeU,  J.  A.  9«  XI.  45^ 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Central  India. 
Subfam.    AQUILINE, 

GeMu  EUTOLMAETUS,  Blyth. 

Eu,  Bondlii  ( Jerdon's  III,  Ind,  Orn.  pi.  I.) 

8tv.  Faleo  Bonellii,  Temninok. 
Aqnila  intermedia.  Bonelll. 
Aq*  faaciata,  Vieillot, 

Nitaetna  grandii,  Hodgion,  J.  A.  S.y  V.  ?30. 
N.  nirenB  P  apud  Jerdoo,  Catat, 
Qenoese  Eagle,  Latham. 

Mcranga,  or  Moramgi^  Hind.  Inhabits  S» 
Of  Sorope  and  Asia,  and  N.  Africs.    Nepal. 

Qmva  AQUILAy  l£eyer» 

St5,  Faloo  chrysaetos,  F.  fUlms,  at  F.  mehinaetus  L 
F.  nijcer,  Gmelia. 
F.  melauotns,  Latham, 
Aqnila  nobilis,  Pallas. 
Aq.  regis,  Lfsson. 

Inhabits  monntainous  regions  of  Europe. 
JfUia^  and  N*  America,  within  the  temperate! 
zone,  Himalaya  and  Nepal. 


Aq,  imperialis, 

iTir.  Falco  imperialis,  Beclistein. 
F.  inogiUiik,  Gmelin. 

F.  ferox,  and  Brown- backed  Eagle,  Latham. 
Aqnila  heliacs,  Bavigoy. 
Aq.  bifasciata,  Oray. 
Aq.  nipaleosie,  Hodgson,  As.  Res.  XVIII.  pt.  1]^ 

IS,  pi.  1. 
Aq.  ehrysaetos  apnd  lleyer  et  Jerdon,  Catal. 

Jumiz,  or  Jumbh^  Hind« :  Frus^  Bengal  : 
WonlOf  Arraoan.  Inhabita  8.  E.  of  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Africa,  Mymunseng,  Arracuo,  and 
Nipal. 

J.  nasvioidis. 

8Yir.  Faleo  nsvioidee,  Cuviar. 
F.  lapax.  Temminek. 
F.  senrgallns,  Cuvier. 
F.  slbicans,  Knppell. 
F  ehoka,  A.  smith. 

A,  fnlvesoens,  Aiica,  et  pnnetata,  Gray. 
A.  Tindhiaua,  Franklin. 

Wokhab,  also  Jintach  (nde  J.  A.  8.  XV.  S)> 
Hind.  Inhabits  the  Plains  of  India  and  Africa 
generally  :  but  not  found  on  the  alluvium  of 
Lower  Bengal* 

A*  noSvia. 

SYir.  Falco  navins  et  F.  nndnlatns,  Gmelin. 
A.  malanaettts^  Savigny. 
A.  claoga,  Pallas. 
A.  bifasciata,  Hornseh. 

Spotted  Eagle,  and  Brotm-backed  Eagle  var. 
A.  Latham.  *  Kal^angaf  BakayaH,  JiyadlM 
(B.  Ham.)  Inhabits  S.  E.  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N.  Africa.  Common  in  the  Bengal  Sua- 
derbanfi  and  found  likewise  in  Central  and  S. 
India. 

Aq.  kastata* 

Sym  .  Morphnns  hasiatns,  Lesson. 

SpiaaetusLpnnctatoa,  Jerdon.  a  Vrr 

Limnaetus  unicolor  apnd  filyth,  J.  A.  8.  XII. 
128. 

Jtyadha^  and  Outimar  (*  Cocoon-deatroyer'), 
H.  Inhabits,  Common  in  the  Bengal  Sunder- 
bans,  and  found  likewise  in  Upper  Bengal,  and 
in  Central  and  8.  India. 

Gewa&  ICTINAETUS,  Jerdon   (nee  Kaupi). 

/.  malaienm. 

Stn.  Faleo  malai«D8i%  Reinw'ardt. 

Aqnila  et  Heteropos  et  Neopns  perniger,  Hodg- 
son. 
Nisaetns  P  P  ovivorus,  Jerdon. 
Black  Eagle,  Jerdon,  Catal,  and  8np.        > 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalnya  ;  Nilgiris  ;  K/iIay 

countries. 

«•    * 

Genv4  HIEBAETUS,  Kaup, 
^  H,  ptnnatm. 

Slif.  Faloo  pennatns,  Gmdin. 

F.  lagopns,  Bengal  vsriety,  Latham. 
'     *      '  Aqnila  minntn,  Brehm. 

Spis  net  us  milvoides,  Jerdon. 
Bntaquila  strophiata,  Hodgson. 

Inhabita  S.  E.  of  Europe,  and  Asia  f  India 
generally. 
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Subfam.    BUTEONIN-S). 
Cerius  AKCHIBUTEO,  Brehm, 
•A.  hemipiilopus,  Blyth.  (J.  A.  B.,  XV.  1). 

Stk.  a.  co'ptogenyt,    HodgiOD,   Cilc.   Joarn.  Nat. 
iiist.  VUL  96. 

Inhabits  Tibet ;  Sikim  ?   Darjiling. 

Gewus  BUTEO,  Cufier, 

B,  rufinus. 

Stn.  Fatco  rnfinos,  Rappell. 

B.  cuoesceiLB,  Uodgsoo. 

B.  longipes,  Jerdon. 

Circus  pectoraiu  (P),  Yieillot^ 

Nasal  falcon,  Latiiam. 
» 

Cliuha  mar  (*  Rat-kiUa'),  Hii»d^  Inhabits 
India  generally  ;  plains  and  lower  hills.  In 
Lower  Bengal,  found  only  above  the  tideway 
of  the  liver  :   also  2^".  Africa, 

J9.  vulgaris^  Bechstein  (Jerdon ^s  III,  Ind. 
Om.  pi.  27  ). 

Stxi.  Falco  buteo^  Lin. 

Jf.  glaacopis,  Merrem. 

F.  variegatas,  Yerticolor,  cindnew,  el  olMolflitilBy 

Omelm.  • 

B.  mutaos  et  fasciatoi,  Vieillot, 
B.  albui,  Daadin. 
B.  commaais»  Corier. 
B.  Swaiosoni,  ?r.  Bonap. 
B.  moataniu,  NtattalL 
B.  rufiveater,  Jerdon. 

Inhabits  northern  hemisphere  ;  rare  and  to 
the  northward  only  in  America.  The  loftier 
hills,  onlvyiu  India. 

B.pi/gmauSy  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XIV.  177). 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 

Subfam.    HALIAEllNiE. 

Cenus  PANDION,  Savigoy. 

p.  haMaeitt8. 

Sm.  Adco  Jialiaetdi,  L* 

7.  iiaviatilis,  SaTJgnj.", 

P.  iodicun,  Hodgson.  -    ■ 

Bengal  Otptej*  Latham. 

MatcJi'morolf  and  Bulla,  B. :  Ifueherera, 
H.  (Jerdon) ;  also  MatcfumanpA^  St :  W&Hlet, 
Arracan.  It  is  of  general  distribution  ;  the 
Australian  race  (^.  leucocephalus,  Gould,)  alone 
slightly  differing.  Common  throughout  fndia^ 
in  all  suitable  localities. 

Genus  PONTOAETUS,  Kaup. 
P.  icthyaetui* 

Stx.  Faico  icthyaetna,  Horafield. 

Icthyaetos  bicolor,  O.  K,  Graj. 

I.  plamb6«,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  VL,  3(7. 

J/atci'tnorol  (*  Fish-tyrant'),  Beng.  :  Madiu- 
ya.  H.  (6.  Ham) :  Jokomam,  Java.  Inhabits 
India  and  Ualay  countries  :  common  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

,P,  nanus, 

»  , 

6ZR.  Icthyaetns  iuutu8»  BIytbj  J.  A.  fil.  XI,  tOi,  and 
Xll.  304. 


Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula* 

Genus  BLAGRUS,  Blyth. 

BL  leueogasier. 

oonist 
F.  b1agrtta(P)«  l/aadio. 


STir.  Falco  leaeogaster,  Omelin. 
.  ),  !>BndiB 
F.  dimidiatust  Raffles. 


F.  albicilla,  var.  ;  Latbam.  -  • 

IcthyaetuB  eoltrufi^iua,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  110, 

the  semi-adalt. 
Baliaetiu  spheiiur<aB/6oaM,  young. 

Sktmjpawifitr  Eagle,  the  semt-aduk  ;  and  Ma^ 
riiime  Eagle,  the  adult,  Latham.  Tiampa-mar 
C  sDaka-kiUeff'),  O^isia  ;  XoAaU,  H.  i  liutg- 
lau(f  Sum.  Inhabits  India  ;  Africa  <t);  the 
Malay  countries  ^  Australia,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutta. 

Genus  HALIAETUS^  Savigny. 
H,  Macei, 

Bnt.  Falco  Kacei,  Tsmminck. 

B.  albicilla  apad  VigorA  lOid  Hortfield. 
H.  ossifrajHis  (h  apud  ttalBas. 
H.  fklngaater,  Vieillot, 
U.  albipes,  Updgson. 
'  H.  lineatus,  (the  young),  and  H.  uioolor,  (the 
aemi-adnlt),  OfH^  Chardfr,  11!,  Ind.  Zool.) 

MuUharang^M.uUk-manggQryKQrolfOr  Mfteh- 
korol  (\  Fisb^Eagle'),  and  Baia^  B.  3  Xokna,  or 
Oogoos  (Tickell)  :  Mang-Uui,  Sum*  lababiU 
Northern  India  generally  :  abundant  in  Loff«,r 
Bengal,  and  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta* 

Genus  HAJilASlUR,  Selby. 

IT.  Indus. 

8th.  Faloo  induB,  Boddaert. 
F.  pondioeriauosf  Gmelin. 
MiUas  rotanaicaud»tus>  HodgiM  (yovag.) 

Sankar  ChU  C  Shiva's  kita'),  Dkobia  Chit, 
C  Washeitaan's  kite'),  and  Eumabarik, 
('Lucky-faoed,'  i.  «.  propitAou^),  Hind.  Kkma*- 
kari,  Sanskrit.  BuUa  6okaK  Sind.  (Bumes), 
also  Filyo :  Tswon-goung  phyoo^  Arracan  :  Xo*^- 
bondol,  Sumatra  •:  Ulam^^  Java.  Inhabits  ladia 
and  Malay  countries  :  extremely  <iommon. 

Omus  MILVU8,  (^ivier. 
3f.  aier, 

8rit.  Fi&lod'ater  ^t  F.  aoitriacni,  Gmelin. 
M.  govinda,  Sykes. 
JK.  eetolens,  Lesion. 
Ji.  afliQiii,  v?X  Cimld. 

OhU  (from  the  voice),  or  PtiHaA  CM,  H. 
Tswon  bop,  Arracan.  Inhabits  India  ;  Mahiyan 
peninsula  (Penang)  ;  Australia  ?  Rare  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe.  An  abuudant  suminer 
visitant  in  Afghanistan* 

Pam.  VULTOEIDJBL 

Subfam.  VULTURINiE. 

Genus  VULTUE,  L. 

Bidk,  (HM),  Sf^ukuni,  Bang. 
Tickell. 


GidOeni. 
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STV.  V.  ciQereoftt  Omelio.1 

V.  trrianus,  Temmiiick. 

Y.  imperialiB.  Tern.  (p.  6.  426),  apud  Jerdon  (in 

epis(oi&. ) 
JSgypios  Diger  et  vulgarU*  Savif^nj. 

Inhabits  moontainoas  parts  of  Eiirbpe  and 
AiMu    Nepal,  Assam. 

Genus  OTOQYPS,  G.  R.  Gray, 

0.  calvus. 

Stb.  Vnltar  calvns,  SeopoH. 
v.  pondicavumaB,  Daudiiu 

MuOa-Gidh  {'  Priest  Vidture'),  H-  :  lah 
mUa  Skukuni  C  Red-headed  Vnlture*),  Beiig. 
lahabiU  India  geiterally  ;  commoiu 

Sttbfam.  GYPINA 

;    ^«ii«  GYPS,  Sftvigpy. 

G^fulviu, 

Sur.  Vultar  falTQs,  GmaHB. 

y.  Kolbib  Dandia  (apad  Dr.  A.  Smith  and  Q.  R. 

Gray.) 
Y.  perenopterns,  Pallas  (nee  Liaiimtt). 
V.  Irncoeephaloif  Mayer. 
V.  indicas  apad  Jerdon.    Catal, 
Gyps  Tatgaris,  Savi^y, 

'    Hidhordho  of  the  Mahrattas.  Inhabits  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  Old  World  ;  Nepiil: 

G^  indieuB  (Gray*s  IIU  Oen.  Birds,  pi.     ). 

STir.  Vnltar  indieas,  Seopoli  and  Latham. 

Y.  b^Dgaienais  apad  Temmiack  (Jerdon  la  epis- 

tol&). 
Y.  tenaioepa  et  teaairoitrii,  Hodgson. 

Inhabits  India  and  Malay  countries  :  com- 
mon. 

&•  hengaUftsis  (Hardwick's  III.  Ind.  ZooQ 

8IV.  Yaltar  bengaleasiA,  Gmelin.  the  young. 

Y.  indiens  apad  Tenuaiaok  (yonng,  apod  Jerdon 

in  epUtoU). 
Y.  chaguoao,  Datidin.  \  . .  ,. 
V.  Waotue,  Gray.   J  ^'*^*- 

Lengta,  Arraci|n«  Inhabits  India  generally  ; 
▼ery  abundant.  A  summer  visitant  in  Afghan- 
iiUn, 

Snbfam.    BABGOHHAMPHIN^. 

Gmw  SABC0RHAMPHU9,  DumerU. 

8.  papa,  PI  Enl.  428.^ 

Sth.  Yaltar  papa>  lu 
Inhabits  S.  America. 

Qaws  NEOPHRON,  Sarigny. 
■  N.  percHopteruSy  PL  Enl  407,  429). 

6tv«  Yaltar  perenoptenu.  Lb.  (nee  Pallas). 
Y.  leaeoo»phaias  et  V.  ftiseii*,  Gmeliii. 
Y.  gingioijinus  e(  V.  albu^  Daadio. 
Y.  meleagris,  Pallas. ' 
Y.  fidr&S)  Boddaert. 
Y,  stereorarins.  La  Peyioiue. 
Percaopterus  fegyptiacos,  Stephens* 


'   S^ongra,  or  Saonda,  Scind^  (Barnes).    In- 
habits warmer  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,   and 


Africa  :  abundant  oji  the  plains  of  India  ;  fare 
and  accidental  below  the  tidnway  of  the  rivers 
in  Lower  Bengal.  A'  summer  visitant  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Snbfam.     GYPAETINiE. 
Genus  GYPAETOS,  Stcrr. 

O.  harbaius,  (Edwards,  pi.  106). 

anr.  Yaltur  baflMttts  et  V.  barbams,  Linn, 
v.  niger,  GmeUn. 
Y.  aarvas,  Brisson. 
FrIco  magnns,  8.  Omelia. 
Pheaa  osaificags,  Saviicny. 
Gypngtos  grandiR.     (Jtorr. 
G.  alpinns,  Daudin. 

G,  leucocephalus  t-t  G.  melanocephalaSf  Meyer. 
G.  meridionalis.  brehin. 
G.  barbatuc,-  var.   occidenUlis  et  var,  orientalis, 

Pr.  Bona  p. 
Q.  hemachalaaos,  Hattoo  (With    dark  peoloral 

inark^J.  A.  S.  HI.  623, 
Bearded  Eagle,  Latham. 

*  Golden  Engle'  of  English  residents  in  the 
Himalaya.  Urgool,  Masurl  (Hutton).'  Cajeer, 
or  Faomae^  Kabul  (Burnes).  Inhabits  mouu« 
4ainous  regioi^s  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  '• 

Tribe  II.— NOCTURNiE.  • 

Fam.  /STBioiDiEi. 
Subfam.    Bubonhus. 

Oemts  NYCTEA,  Stephens. 

N.  nivea^  (Gould's  B.  B.  pi.  43),    . 

Snr.  strii  nivea,  Daadin. 
atr.  nyctea,  Linn, 
s.  Candida,  Latham, 
V,  erminea,  Stephens. 

Inhabits  Arctic  circle,  migrating  within  the 
northern  template  zope. 

Genus  BtJBO,  Sibbald. 

3.  orientalis,  (Pl.'Col.  174,  229^. 

STlf.  Btriz  orientalis,  Uorsfield. 
S.  sumatntna)  Raffles. 
S.  strepitans,  Temminck. 
B.  et  Habua  uipalenuis,  Hodgson.   •  *   " 
fi.  pectoral  is,  Jerdon.  ! 

Inhabits  Himalaya,  S.  ladis,  and  Malay  ceun* 
tries. 

* 

B.  maximus,  Sibbald  (jGfould's  B.  E,  pi.  37). 

Sts.  Btrix  bubo,  L* 

B.  atheniensis,  Paudin. 
B.  enropoms,  Lesson. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  N.  Asia  ;  Himalaya  ? 
£.  bengaUtuis  (Gould's  *  Century/  pi.  3). 

8t!i.  Otas  bengslensis,  Franklin. 

Babo  oaTeaiens  et  Urrua  cavearea,  Hodgson. 

Ghoogoo,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India  ge- 
nerally !  Afghanistan  :  bat  not  met  with  below 
the  tideway  of  the  rivers  in  Lovrer  BengaL 

B,  umhratus. 

\  .  .  r 

&XVL.  Urroa  umbrata,  BIyth  J.  A.  8,  XIV.  180. 

Strix  coromnnder,   coromandra,  et   coromandeQ^ 

ca,  atictorum  ? 
^tr.  coromaatfa,  yar.,  Lathani^ 
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Inhabits  India  generally* 
Omus  ASIO,  Briason. 
A.  otw  (PI.  Erd.  29^. 

BTN..,itris  otaa,  L. 

Str.  solonicDsis,  Gm. 
Otas  eoropaeiu,  Stephens. 
O.  oommuni*,  Lesson. 
O.  vulgiuris,  Fleming. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  N«  Asia,  Himalaya. 
A.  hrdckyotus  (Gould's  B.  E,  pi.  40). 

Stn.  Strii  brtehyotns,  Omelin. 

Str.  nlala,  b.  sgoUos,  et  8.  aceipitrina,  Pallas. 
B.  srctica,  Sparrman. 
8.  tripennis,  Schrank. 
S.  pelostrii,  Smies. 
S.  brachyara,  Nilson. 
e  Braohjurtts  palustria,  Qonld. 

Chota  QhoogkoQy  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  N.  and  8.  America,  Cal- 
cutta. 

Gmu9  SCOPS,  Savigny. 

i  So.  aldrovancU,  Ray  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi  48  ; 
Jerdon's  lU.  IntL  Om.^  pi.  .41^  cheanut  va- 
riety). 

6th.  Strix  scops,  LinnsBos. 

Str.  soroa  et  8.  gin,  Scopoll,  • 

S.  earnioliea)  Omelin. 

8c.  enropsens,  Lesson. 

So.  senegalenaiB,  swainsoo. 

So,  capenais,  Smith. 

8c.  flUDia  (ohesnut  Tariety),  and  8.  pennata  (grey 

▼ariety),  Hodgson. 
So.  Miilsyanut,  A.  Uay. 
Ephialtes  spilooephalost  BIyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  8 

(P;  Laii^e  specimen  in  immature  plnmafre  P 
Otns  Scops  japonicus,  Tem.  apnd  G.  K.  Gray, 
Stnx  baUcamsena  (?>  Pennant* 

Chitta  Gool,  Telinga  (Jerdon) «  Ohugad  Ku* 
Half  or  Sunya  Kunalf  Nepal  (H.)  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Himalaya ;  Pen, :  of 
ludia,  Calcutta. 

A.  lempiji,  (PI  Col.  99^. 

(Var.  A.  Malayan  race,  in  general  deeply 
tinged  v^ith  fulvous.) 

8rjf.  Btrix  lempiji,  Hofsfield, 
Str.  noocala,  Keinwardt. 
Scops  jaranicns.  Lesson. 

Lempiji,  Java.  (Var.  B.  Larger  race,  but 
seldom  tinged  with  fulvous  :  inhabiting  the  Hi- 
malaya, Assam,  Sylhet,  aud  Arracan.)  8c,  letUa, 


ling  last),   from  Ceylon.    K  L.  Layard,  Em. 
(1849.) 

Genua  KETUPA,  Lesson. 
K.  JlavipeB. 

Srir.  Caltmngnis  flavipes.  Hodgson*  J.  A  8.  XV. 
864. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  only  (so  far  as  hither- 
to observed). 

K.  ceylonetuU. 

Stv.  Strix  ceylonensis.  Gmalin. 

Str.  Leachenaoltii.  Temmiack« 
8.  Hard wickii,  Gray. 
8.  dnmeticola.  TiekelL 
Cnltmagnis  nigripes,  Uodgson. 

Ulu  (generic),  H. :  also  Amrcd  ha  Ohoofleo^ 
H.  (Jerdon)  :  U^tum^  Beng.  ;  Tee-dookf  Am* 
can.  Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Arracan ; 
Tenasserim.  Very  common  in  Lower  Bengal, 
near  Calcutta. 

E.javaneniis,  Leison. 

8tn.  Strix  ketnpn,  Horsfield. 

^tr.  ceylonensis  apud  Temnunck. 

Tamba,  or  Ketomho  Ratonapye ;  HcaUa ; 
Bwrong  Felow  ;  Malayan  :  Blo-Ketupih  Ja?a. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago  ; 
rare  in  Arracan.     Specimen  from  Java. 

Subfam.    ATHEXINiE. 

Genus  NINOX,  Hodgson. 
y.  ecutulcUus  (PI  Col  289.) 

Gth.  8trix  scutulata,  Raffles. 
•  Btr.  birsnta,  Temminck. 
8.  Ingnbri*  Tickell. 
Ninox  nipalensis.  Hodgson. 
Athene  malayenftis^  Eytoa. 

KaZ  Panchaj  Beng.  ;  Choghud  Betrai,  H' 
Jerdon)  :  Kkeng-boop^  Arracan  :  Baja  Wdi^ 
Malayan.  Inhabits. India  generally  ;  Tenasse- 
rim provinces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra: 
not  rare  in  Lower  Bengal.  Idadagaacar  (Dr. 
A.  Smith,  A/r.  ZooL  p.  163). 

GenuB  ATHENE,  Bole. 

Ath,  cuculcfides  (Gould's  '  Century,'  pi.  4). 

6ym.  Noctaa  cuculoidea,  Vigors. 
N.  auribarbis,  Hodgson. 

D*zee-^eW,   Arracan.     Inhabits  Himalaya  ; 


Hodgson.  Tharkavi  Chugad,  or  LaUga  Kudyal,    ^gg^m  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim  ;  China. 

Kcpal   (H.)    (Var.   C.  Ordinary   Indian  race 

resembling  the  last,  but  generally  smaller  and 

greyer  in  colour,— bein)r>  when  slightly  tinged 

fulvescent,  the  Se,  lempiji  apud  Jerdon  of  Ma- 
.labar  and  Ceylon.  So.  leUioide^  et  griseus^ 
,  Jerdon  Inhabits  (in  different  varieties.)    India, 

China  (?)»  end  the  Malay  countries.  Ma- 
lacca (the  undoubted  lempiji)'     Var*  B.  F.  N. 

W.Himalaya.  Nepal.  Arracan  (Ramree.)  Co- 

lomandel  Coast  (sent  as  lettioides,  Jerdon)  : 
'  and  two  fr6m  Malabar  (sent  as  lempiji  *)  T.  C, 

Jerdon^  Esq.  41844-6).    Specimen  (resemb- 


At^.  radiata. 

Sx».  Strix  rsdinia,  Tickell,  J.  A.  8,  H.  573  (1838). 
Athene  erjtliropterus,  Gonld.    P.  Z.  8.  1B&7,  p. 

136. 
Jioctna  perlineats,  Hodgson. 
^.  cocniuides  apud  Jerdon,  Catal. 

Jitngli  Choghud,  H.  (Jerdon)  :  Ckota  KaU 
paneKa,  Beng-  :  Chugad,  Nepal  (H<)  Inhabits 
most  parts  of  India  ;  sub- Himalayan  region  : 
never  on  the  alluvium  of  Lower  Bengal,  but 
appears  immediately*^tkis  is  quitted  in  a  west* 
erly  direction. 
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i/l.  iia/a3«rtea,  Biyth  <J.  A.  S.  XV.  280).  I     Oetiv^  FHODILITS,  Is.  Oeoffroy. 


Bth.  a.  cMta&opten  apiid  Jenkm*  M9jpp% 
lohabitB  Matabar* 

Ati.  coitamiMs,  Blyth. 

8ni.  Ath.  oMitonqiteni  apod  Blyth.  J«  A.  S.  XV.S80. 

Mibito  Gejlon,  (wliere  common « 
Aih.hrama(PLCol  68 J. 

Srir.  Striz  bremi,  TemmiDcle. 

8tr.  penioa  P  Nout.  Diet  d'  Hiit.  Nat 
Noetna  indiea,  FrankUn. 
11.  tarajeottt,  Hodgioo. 

Katoria  Peneia,  Beog. :  Ohuffod,  or  Ckoghud, 
H. :  Panfflaif  Mahnita.  Inhabits  India  gene- 
rally to  foot  of  Himalaya  ;  extremely  common 
in  Lower  Bengal  :  Persia,  at  about  Erzeroam« 

AH  noetua  (Gould's  B.  B.  pi.  48). 

ta.  striz  Bpotiu,  Betcins. 

Sir.  ptBKrina  apod  Latham  and  Tamaunok. 

fiw  andipea.  Niluon. 

Noetaa  ▼eteram,  LichtaDatein. 

Athene  gymoopni,  (?>«  HodgfOn. 

Ath.  bactrianua,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVl.  770. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  N.  and  W.  Asia  ;  Af* 
glumstan  ;  Himalaya  (?)  ;  N.  Africa. 

ja.|Kiwr»M  (Oould's  B.  E.  pL  50). 

Bur.  Stiiz  paaserina,  liaiurat. 
atr.  pygmsa,  Bechstein. 
atr.  aodica,  Temminck. 

Inhablia  N.  Europe  and  Asia. 

Aik,Brodiei. 

Sya.  Noetaa  Brodiei,  Barton.  P.  Z.  &.  183$,  p.  152. 
N.  tnbiger  and  Athene  haddia,  llodgion. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Sabfara.    STBNIINiB« 

Oentu  STRNITJM,  Savigny. 

B.lndrani^  Oray's  lU.  Oen,  Bird$,  pi.  14). 

£131.  atrijL  iadrani*  Sykea  (vide  J.  A.  8.  XYI.  468). 
Ulnla  P  et  Balaca  newarensis,  ilodgsoo* 
B.  monticola,  Jerdon. 

NewoTf  Nepal  (H).  Inhabits  India  generally, 
noontamoua  parts  ;  Ceylon  :  Malayan  penin- 
sula. 

S,  tmente  (Hardvv.  lU.  Ind.  Zool.) 

8i9.  strix  rioensis,  (P),  Latham. 
Str.  orieDtalis,  8haw. 

Inhabits  most  parts  of  India, '  to  foot  of 
Himalaya:  not  Lower  Bengal  (at  least  below 
^  tideway  of  the  riyera).    China  ? 

S.  Mvicolum,  Hodgson  (J.  A.  S..%IV,  185  ; 
IV.  9;  XYL464).  liemark.  This  is  pro- 
ba%  a  Himalayan  variety  of  S.  aluco.  Gould, 
^dutbguished  by  its  generally  larger  size,  darker 
colour,  and  the  usually  greater  development  of 
Ike  tnmsverae  markings  of  the  plumage.  In- 
^'^^   Himalaya. 

Subfam.     STBIGIN^. 


Ph.  badius  (Horsfield's  ZooL  Res.  in  Jwbo. 
Pl.      ). 

Stn,  Strixhadia.    Horsfield. 

WcwO'Wvwi^  or  KdLong  wiwi,  Jav.  Inhabits 
Nepal;  Sikim;  Assam  i  Arracan ;  Malayan 
peninsula  und  archipelago. 

Genua  STKIX,  L.  (aa  restricted). 

Sir,  flwmmea^  L. 

Srir.  a.  jaTtniea  apnd  Sykes  and  Jerdon. 

Lakkhi  or  Jakkhi  Peneha,  B. :  Xareya,  or 
Kuraii,  H;,  vulgo  Booree  Chooree,  Jerdon. 
jila^  Bhagulpore.  Inhabita  Europe  anfl  Asia ; 
Africa  ?  N.  America  ?  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

Genus  GLAUX,  Blyth. 

Gl.  Javanica  (?),  Jerdon 'a  lU^  Ind.  0ml 
pL  30). 

Sxiff.  Striz  jaTaniea  de  Wormh,  apod  Latham  (vide 
J.  A.  6.  XIV.  186). 
8tr.  eandida,  Tiekell,  J.  A.  S,  XL  672. 
8.  Longimambrit,  Jerdon.  '      ' 

Inhabits  plains  of  India :  very  rare  on  the 
mud-soil  of  Lower  Bengal,  within  the  reach  of 
the  tide.  A  specimen  from  S.  India  was  pre-, 
sented  by  T.  C.  Jerdon,  Esq.  (1842).-  ^ 

Order  m.  INBE8S0REB.  Sub-Order.  FIQiBL 
L.  (modiaed ).  Tribe.  8YNDACTYLI, 
Cuv,  (modified). 

Fam.  BUCEEOTIDiE. 

Bub.  fam.    BUCEBOTIN.E. 

Genm  BUCEBOSi  L.  (Dhan'es  Bang.,  ge<« 
neric). 

.  B.  QavcOus,  Shaw.  fJs.  Bes.  XYIII,  pt.  IL 

pl.        Gould's  Century t  pl*        )• 

Stk.  B.  hicomiB  (P).  Linn. 
B.  homrai,  Hodgion, 

Ban  Rao  Jungle  King),  Masuri :  Homrai^ 
Nepal :  Young'yen^y  Arracan  :  Juggang  Papan, 
Sumatra  :  Concan,  Malay.  Inhabits  extensive 
hill  forests  of  all  India  ;  Assam  ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenass'erim  -  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra  ; 
Philippines  r 

B.  rhinoceros  L.  (Pl.  JSnl.  934>  ' 

SxN.  B.  uiger.  Bhaw'nee  (Yieillot).') 

"B,  lyWeftne,  Vieillot,  >Toang. 

B.  diadematus,  Drapiez.  J 

Juggcung  Danto^  Malay  :  Ranghok^  or  Jong^ 
rang^  Java.  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and 
Archipelago. 

B.  hydrocorax^  L<  (Diet,  Class.*  Hist.  Kat^ 
Atlas,  pl.  23,  fig.  2.) 

Srir.  B.  hicomis*  var. ,  Shaw. 
B.  cTiBtatai,  Vietnot. 
B.  platyrhynchofl.  Peazson*  J.  A.  S,  X,  652. 


Inhabits  Mokceas. 
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S.  pieaj  S<!OpoU,  (PI.  Bnl.  818> 

,    8m.  B.  roaUbaricuB,  var.  B.  I^atham, 

B.  monoceros,  and  probably  B.  Tiolacens.  Shaw. 

Bce^rna  Duwiase,  Whitp,  As.  JRes*  IV.  119, 
Inhabits  Indian  peninsula  ;  Ceylon  P  Groom- 
Boor,  Kuttack. 

B,  affinU,  Hutton,  J.  A.  S.  XVIIl. 

Inhabits  Deyra  Doon. 

B.  alifirostris,  Shaw,  Yieillot,  (Lev.  Ois. 
Bar.,  pi.  14}. 

•  •        * 

Stn.  B.  malabarieost  Latham. 

B.  leocoffaater,   Blyth.    J.   A.  6.  X.  928  (the 
joung). 

(.  Auh-khyeng^  Arraknn*  Inhabits  Midfiapore 
distriet;  Hajmahal ;  MoAghyr ;  Nepa] ;  A^sam  ; 
Sylhet ;  Arakan;  Tenasaerim  provinces  •  never 
in  Malabar,  oi  S.  India  :  replaced  by  B.  affinia 
ifi  the  Deyrii  Doon,  which  merely  difFera  in 
being  constantly  of  the  larger  size  of  B\  pica. 

B.  intermecUus,  Blyth,  (J.  A.  8.  XTE!  994.) 

Sxir.  B.  violaoms  of   Wavier,  apnd  Lord  A.   Hay 
Madr.  Joum.  XIH.  )48. 
probabW    B.  maUbarioia  of    Bnioatnw   apnd 
Baffles. 

,  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  (in  latitude  of 
Fen  Aug) ;  Sumatra  ? 

Bs  m  alayanus,  Baffles,  {PI.  CoL        ) 

•  ftnx.  B,  anthraoiBM*  Temmiock. 
,         .    B.  bicolor,  l^tcmt . 

B.  Elliotti,  A.  Uaj  (vide  J.  A.  8.  XVF.  996). 
B.  albiroatna  of  Java  (?),  apud  Uorafield. 
Kiki  (P).    Malay  :    Atigka   Angka   (Pj,  Sum ; 
KUngliDgan  (P),  Java. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra  ;  JavaP 
Ifoluecas  P 

B  nigriroitris,  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XVI.  99&). 

*  Stn.  B.  malayanns  apad  Lord  A,  Hay,  Ifadr.  Jo«m* 

XIJl.  15L 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

B  birostris,  Scopoli;  (Lev.  Ois.  Ear.^  pi.  15.) 
Syxc.  B.  giDginianas,  Shaw. 

Pwtteo/  Dunnase,  White,  As.  Res.  IT.  121. 
Inhabits  India  i^enerally  (nee  Assam) :  never 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

B'  aincalemis,  Shaw  (Lev.  Oi$.  Bar^  pL 
23). 

Stn.  B.  beagalaiuii^  Gray. 

Inhabits  Malabar  •  Ceylon :  never  in  Ben- 
gal. 

-5.  galmtus,  Temminck  {PI.  Col.        ). 

Stw.  B.  cannatni,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  187. 

« 

^    MaU  Sakawat^  Malay^  -  Inhabits  Mailman 

peninsula. 

B.  comatwtf  Raffles.      ^  * 

»"        .     • 
6t5.  B.  lagnbris^  Begbi«>  vide  Ann.  M.  K.  H. 
.1816^  p.  405. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peniusnla  ;  Sumatra* 


B.  exarrhwtu^^  Bdmnii  (PI  Col  211), 

Inhabits  Molaoeaa  and  ^ava. 

B,  panayensis,    Scopoli,   (Pi.  Mnl.  780, 

Inhabits  Moluoeaa ;    Philippines^ . 

B.  nipcUMsis,  Hodgaon  (As.  Bes,  XVIIT. 
pt.  1,  2  figs,  of  female.) 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya  ;  bill  raoges  of 
Assam,  ^nd  Muqipur. 

B.pasuran,  Baffles. 

Syv.  B.ruacoUis  apud  Blyth,  J,  A.  S.  XII. 
176. 

Inhabits  Cheira  Punjt ;  Arraoan ;  Tenaaserim 
provinces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

B.  pUccUut^  Latham,  Shaw  (nee  Drapitz). 

Sth.  B.  obscnraa,  Gmelin. 
.     B.  subntaoQUis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIT!  Ill 

Inhabits  Arraoan ;  Tenasserim  provinces. 

B.  gdUaiiU,  L.  (PI.  Bnl.  9SS). 

TohOf  and  Burong  Coding,  Bum. :  TQjha%§ 
ManUoa,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan  penintula 
and  archipelago. 

Bah-fam.  IBBISOBIN^. 
Genus  IERISOB>  Lesson* 
/.  erythrorhynchos. 
Stn.  Upupa  «rythroriiyn<di<M,  LaftbaM. 
Inhabits  S.  Africa. 

Fam.    UPUPID^. 
Cenus  UPUPA,  L. 
U.  epops,  L.  (PI  Bnl.  02 J. 
Hud*hud,  Hind.  Toung^bee^taoty  Arrakso. 

Inhabits  Europe;  Asia.;  N«  Africa.  Com« 
mou  in  Bengal ;  also  Nepal :  generally  replaced 
in '  S.  India,  and  Ceylon,  as  likewise  >n  the 
Deyra  Doon,  by  the  next  •  though  occurring  ia 
the  Nilgiris« 

U.  smegalettei^  (?),  Swainson  (vide  J.  A.  S|! 
XIV.  189).  y 

Stn.  U.  minor  apud.  Jfirdon.  I 

Inhabits  S.  India ;  Ceylon  ;  Deyra  Doon| 
W.  Africa  P 

Fam.    HALCYONIDiE. 

Cmm  DACELD,  Leaeh. 

2>.  monacka,  ■  '  P 

Stn.  D.  oonoreta,  juv.^  Temminck. 

Inhabits  Celebes  P  Moluccas  P 


Bes 


lay 


Genus  I{ALCYON,  Swainsoiu 
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MiUckrrOfnga  (/[(eneric),  or  MaHchi'mar  (Ma- 
son), H. :  FiH'ngyeng  (generic),  Arracan,  with 
the  prefix  of  Tikeng  for  the  larger  species  and 
Qlai  for  tke  smaller :  Kaha^  Malayan. 

H,  leueeeephaluf,  L. 

8nr.  Aloedo  capemu,  L.  (PI  C6U  699). 

Bang  Eaka,  Sumatra :   Tengke  Buto,  Jara. 

Malacca. 

H.  guricd^  Pearson  (J.  A.  S.  X.  638). 

Srw.  H.  bmnnicepSi  Jerdon,  Madr.  Joaro.  XIII. 
US. 
H.  leaoneephaloft  apad  Horsfiald,  P.  Z.  S. 
1839,  p.  156. 

(TurioZ,  Bcng.  ;  Malai  Poymah,  Malabar 
fi.  e.  "  Jungle  King-fisher"),  Jerdon.  InhabiU 
India  generally. 

H.  amamropieruSf  Pearaon  (J.   A.   S.,  X. 

635). 
Inhabits  3.  Bengal ;   Arracan ;    Tenasserim- 

E.  mymeTiris  (PI.  Col.  232,  894;. 

Snr.  Alcedo  amyroenais,  L. 

lapida  bengalenma  miDor,  Brisson. 

Sada-buhy  MaUhrranga,  Bang. :  KiOcila^  H. 
Jerdon:  FiUy  kudua  (loco^  or  '  large'),  Cingh. 
Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Assam  ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenaiserim  ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Ceylon  ;  Sy- 
ria. 

H,guiari8,(FlCoL  135). 

Sti.  Alcedo  gulariBf  Kubl. 

A,  melanoptM'aa,  Tenixninek. 
H.  raficoUia,  Swainaon. 
tL  amymeDaia,  vkt.  albognlaria,  Blyth,  J. 
A.  S.  XII.  998. 

Tenghe-arang,  Java.  Inhabits  Java  ;  Phi* 
lippmes :  Madagascar  (?)  Vide  Arm,  M.  N.  H,, 
«. «.,  1848. 

E,  eoramander. 

Snr.  Alcedo  coromander)  Latham, 
fl.  eoTomandelicuB,  Vigors. 

Ttfigke-^wnbo,  Java.  Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Sik- 
im ;  Bengal  Sundarbans  ;  Tenasserim  ;  Coto- 
iDBodel  ? 

ff.  atrieapillw  (PL  Col  613;. 

Sni.  Alo«do  atricapilla,  Latham. 

A.  albiventiria»  Soopoli  (inappJieable). 

Udang^  Malay.  Inhabits  eastern  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  rare  on  the  western :  Bengal 
Sondarbans;  Malayan  peninsula  and  Arohipe- 
^0 ;  China. 

^eim  TODIRHAMPHUS,  Lesson. 

T,  varius. 


Tengke^heget  (?),  Java:  InhabiU  Malayan 
peninaula  ;  Sumatra  ;  Java  F 

T,  collans, 

Stn.  Alcedo  ooUaria,  Scopoli. 
A.  ohlorocephalai  Gmelin. 
Malayan  A.  aaoer  (▼.  aanctua),  Auot. 
Var.  T.   occipitalia,  Blyth*  J.  A.  S.  XV; 
23,  51. 

Tengke,  Java.  Inhabits  Bay  of  Bengal,  much 
more  common  on  the  eastern  aide ;  Tenasserim  ; 
Bengal  Sundarbana ;  Sumatra;  Java.  Nicobar 
variety  with  broad  while  or  rufons  superciliuni 
(T,  oooipUaiie,  Blyth).  Ordinary  variety,  from 
the  Nicobara,  particularly  bright. 

Genus  GEBTLE,  Boie. 

C.  guHcUa  (GouUrs  'Century,'  pi.  5). 

Syn.  Alcedo  gattatua,  Vigors. 
A.  lugabria,  Temminck. 

Inhabita  Himalaya. 

C.  ntdia  (Eklwarda,  pi.  9). 

8th.  Aloedo  radia,  L. 

lapida  bitoiquata»  Swaiosotv 

Fkatka  MaJtch-rcmgOy  B.  Inhabita  Aaia  and 
Africa  ;  rare  in  the  S.  E.  of  Europe.  8peci« 
mena  from  S.  Africa,  from  Lower  Bengal. 
Ordinary  Asiatic  variety  ((7.  vorio,  Strickland) 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  Speci- 
men from  Greece. 

Genua  ALCEDO,  Linn. 

A.  grandis,  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XIV.  190). 

Inhabits  Sikkim  :  Assam  f 


fin.  Halcyon  varia,  Eyton,  P.  Z.  &  1839^  p. 

101. 

Probably    H..  ohlorooephalna    (as  distin- 

gidshed  from  H.  aaoer),  in  Zool.  Appendix 

to  Ladv  BafOea'a  Memoin  of  Sir  St.  Baffles, 

p,655. 


A.  nigricans,  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XVI.  1180).' 

Bra  f  A.  euryeona,  Temminck,  Text  de  Fl.  Col., 
aud  Kaap,  Verhandlangen,  ko,,  (1848)» 
p.  77. 

Inhabits  Malacca. 

A  ispida  L.  (PI  JBtU.  77). 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  W.  Asia :  Afghanistan  F 

A.  bengcUensis,  Qm.     (Edwards,  pi.  11). 

Maioh-ranga,  6. :  Ckoia  EiUoUa,  H.  (Jerdon). 
Raja  Whodan  (generic  for  all  the  small  apeoies), 
Malay  :  Med  Pilli  kudua  (pwehi,  or  '  amall'), 
Cingh.  Inhabits  .India  generally  ;  Burmah  ; 
Malacca;  China. 

A,  moluccensis,  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XV.  11). 

Inhabits  Celebes  ;   Moluccas. 

A,  meningtingy  Uorsfield. 

Stk.  a,  aaiatioa,  Swainaon,  (Swainaon^a  Zoolt 
111.^  lat  series,  pi.  50). 

Binti  Sum  :  Menrngtingy  Jav.  Inhabita  Te« 
naaaerira  provinces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  and 
Archipelago. 

A.  biru,  Horsfield  (Zool.  Bes,  in  Javoy  pL  • 
Tcm.  PI  Co«.  239,  f.  1).  ' 
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■    Menlnfling   Watu^  or  Bwr<mg-Bir%  Jav. 
Inhabits  Java. 

Genm  CEYX,  Lacep«de. 
C.  erythaca  .(Jerdoa'a  /2L  /«d-  Or».,  pi 
25). 

*    Stn.  Alcedo  erythaca  et  tridao^K  Pallw* 
A.  purpitrea,  Guielin. 
A.  rabra,  Boddaertc 
G.  mi<sro&ODUi,  Burton. 

Dein-ngyeen,  Arraoan  ;  Bc^a  Whodan,  Ma- 
lay. Inhabits  India  generally,  but  rare  ;  Lower 
Bengal :  more  commou  on  the  eastern  aide  of 
the  Bay,  soathward  to  the  Straita  of  Malacca. 

C.  rufidoTsay  Strickland  < J.  and  S.,  lU.  Om- 
pi.  552), 

Stn.  0.  tridaciyla  apad  Jardine  and  Selby. 
A^  madagascaiiensia,  L.,  apud,  Latham. 
A.  purpurea,  var.,  Shaw. 

Binti  Ahangy  Sum. :  Chuchak-^rang^  Jav- 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula;  Java:  never  ia 
India. 

Fiam.    CORACIDiE. 

Ccwtw  CORAOIAS,,  L. 

C,  pileata,  Eeinwaxdt  ? 

8rw.  t  e.  Temminickii,  (ViaUlot),  (Yail.  Oi«.  de 
Para^.,  t  6). 
C,  papuensis,   Quoy  and  Gaymard  (Voy. 
de  r  Astrolabe,  Ois.  t.  IC). 

Inhabits  Celebes  ;  Moluccas, 

C  gamday  L.  (PI  Efd.  4M). 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  N.  Africa  ;  W.  Asia  ;  N. 
Vf.  India  r;Kaahmir  ;  Mooltan  ;   Afghanistan. 

C.  in^ica  X«mi.  {FL  Eal.  285  ^  Edwards,  pi. 

836)- .  . 

Stk.  €.  bengalensis,  L-    _ 

Garrulus  nsevius,  VieiUot. 

Subzuh  and  NiMcant^  H.  (from  the  colours)  : 
yos,  Mahr.  (from  its  cidl)  ;  Kavolowa,  Cingh. 
Inhabits  India  generally  ',  replaced  eastward  by 
C,  afifvisJl  '        ' 

.  €:  afinia,  McClelland  (Oray's  '  Ilkstrated 
Cenera  of  Birds/  pi.      ). 

Nghet-hha,  Arracafi.  Inhabits  Assam;  Ar- 
mcKR  -;  'Pen^saerim  provinees. 

Gmus  BTOYSTOMyS,  Vieillot 
JSu.  iyrientali8  (PI  EnL.  61 9;. 

SiK.  CoraciaB  orientalis,  Linn.    . 

Eu.  faBcicoMls  et  ^yanicaBiSy  Vieillot. 

'  Tiong  Lamjpiey  vid  Tumg  Batu,  Usls^n. 
Inhabits  India'  generally,  China,  and  Malay 
<rountries;  Ceylon. 

Eu'pacificus  (Gould's  B;  A.  Vol.  II,  pi.  17). 

Syn.  Coracias  pacifious,  Latham. 
Eu.  an^tnilia,  Swainson. 
""  Eu.  orientalis  amid  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

Lin.  Tr.  XY,  202. 


InhabHs  Australin. 

Fam.    MBROPID^. 

Genui  ALCEMEROPS,:  Is.  Gcgffroy. 

Jlc.  AthertonU  (Jardiqe  and  Selby,  lU.  Onu 
pi.  58). 

Stn.  .  Meropa  Atbertonii,  J.  and  S. 

Bucia  nipalenaia,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S«  Y. 

860. 
Heropa  c^nfligularis,  Jordan. 
Nyctioniis  amheratiana,  Royle^ 

Pya-tochngliely  Arracan.  Inhabits  Deyra 
Doou  j;  Nepal ;  Assam  ^  dArrafian  ;  Tenasaerim ; 
S«  India. 

A.  anUoia  (Swainson's  Zool.  lU.^  2nd  seiies, 
pi.  56;PZ.Cbi.  SIO). 

Srir.  Merops  amictna,  Temminok* 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  Provinces  i  Malqfan  pe- 
ninsula. 

Genua  MEROPS,  L. 

AT.  a/piaster,  Li  iPl  Bitl  938). 

Stn.  M.  gililfleuSi  Hasselquial. 
U.  schseghagha,  Forflter. 
M.  chrysooephalaa  (t),  Latbam . 

Inhabits  Europe';  W.  Asia  ;  AfghanistaB. 

Jf.  fersuMSy  Pallas.  (Sav.,  Descript.  de 
TEgypt,  torn.  1,  pi.  4,  f.  3). 

Snr.  M.  «gyptius,  Savigny. 

Inhabits  N.  Africa ;  W.  Asia  ;  Sind. 

If.  ^pUlippiimi,  L.  iPl.  JM.  215}. 

€tn.  M.  Leschenanltii,  Levaillant. 
M;  javanlcus,  Horsfield. 

Barai  Baraiy  Malay.  Inhabits  India  gene- 
rally ;  Malay  countries;  Ceylon. 

M'  sumatran/usy  Raffles.  (Grifiith's  An. 
Kingdanty  VII.  p.  422,  pi.  ).  Inhabits 
Malay  countries. 

M,  erytkrocephdUts,  Latham.  (Swainson's 
ZooL  Jll,y  ist  aeries,  pi.  8). 

&t».  -H.  qiiintioolor,  VieiUot. 
M.  urica,  Horsfield. 

Inhabits  India  generally  (necLower  Bengal)  ; 
Malay  countries ;  Ceylon. 

JT.  tnrMM,  L.  (Edwards,  pL  183 ;  PI  Enl. 

740). 

Sni.  M.  liMnarckii,  Cuv. 
M.  OmntaK^  LathMSu 
Id.  Indicus,  Jerdou« 
Var.  M.  coromanduB,  Latham. 

Bans^ati,  ('Bamboo  leaf),  H,  ;  Surtal^ 
cund  patringay  H.  (Jerdon).  Mo-na^ggeef  Arra* 
ci)n«  InhEbdts  India  generally ;  Airaoao  ;  Cey- 
lon. 

Tribe  ZYGODACTYLY    Division  I.    (Devoid 
of  ceeca).    Sub-diviaiou  I.    (Climbers)* 

Fam.   PICIDiE. 
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luUurphor.'BinA. :  Kat-tohrOtlkags :  K^ 
larifOf  Maftori:  Tkeet'tottk,  Bpnn. :  GUUOy 
halay :  Tukhi,  Sum. ;  PeatfuJc,  Ur^  :  PitU  fcic- 
dva  (lame  name  at  foe  King^fi^ersX  Ciogh* 

Subfam.    CAMPEPHILENJ). 

Oeniu  CAMPEPHILUS,  G.  R.  Gray. 

a  validuB  (PI.  Col.  878,  402). 

Sin.  Picas  validtia,  Beinwardi. 

Inhabits  Western  Malasla.    Malacca. 
(knus  HBMICEBCUS,  Swaiiiaoii. 

H,  oanente  (Lesson's  Cent.  Zool.  pU  t3  ; 
Jtfdoa's  III'  Ind.  Om.  pi.  40). 

Stn*  Picas  canente.  Lesson. 

H.  oordatus^  Jerdon  (rather  sifisner  nee). 

lababits  Bunnese  countries  (Arraoao,  Tenas- 
ierioi,  Fe^) :  also  8.  ImKft. 

H,  eoneretus.    (PI.  Col  90,  f.  1,  2).     * 
Sin.  Picas  ooncretuSf  Beinwardt. 
InhabiU  W.  Malasia  ;  Malayao  peninsula. 
Gmu8  HEMILOPHUS,  Bwaiaaon. 

S,  pulffendet^Ui  (PL  Ool.  889). 

Brff,  Picas  palvemletitiis^  Teiii. 

P.  jaTonvs,  fcsixL,  apod,  Honfield,  Unn. 
Tr.  Xlllt  76. 

Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay  countries. 

JSr.  Eod^anii,  Jeidon  (lU.  Lid.  Om.  pU  5)* 

Inhabits  Neilgiiis ;  Malabar. 

Sin.  PieoB  javeniisi  Horsfield. 
F.  leacogaster,  Kdnwardt. 
•Great  Malayan  Woodpecker/  J«  A.  S. 
VL  962. 

Peatai  caj/am,  Java.  Inhabits  Malay  coun- 
tries j  Ttoasserim. 

E,  fwuHms. 

'   Snf.  PicuB  fitnebris,  Valenciennes. 
P.  modfestas,  Vigors,  P.  Z.  8. 

Inhabits  Philippines.  • 

Gems  CHBTSOCOLAPTES,  Blyth. 

Chr,  siUtaneiis, 

Stn  Picas  sultaheuB,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  VI, 
105- 
P.  strifli^  apvdj  Jerdon,  Cata^. 
P.  strenua,  Qould,  mentioned  P.  Z.  S.  1839, 
p/  465^ 

Inhabits  India  generally,  chiefly  the  bill  for- 
ests, rare  in  the  plains :  also  Assam,  Sylbet, 
Arrscan,  Tenasserim,  and  Malayan  peninsula 
southward  as  far  as  Malacca. 

Chr.  ffoensis  (Pi.  ErU.  696). 


Cltr,  hamatrtbon.  ,  '\ 

Sth.  Picas  faflsmatribon,  Wagler. 

P.  spilolophas.  Vigors^  P.  Z.  &  I636>  p.  98 
(the  female).  r 

Inlnbita  PblKppines. 

Gewu9  BBACHTPTERNU8,  Strickland. 
£r.  eeylomu  (N*  nM,  Fdrseh.^  13,  ph  i)* 

Btn.  Picus  Ceylonns,  Forste^. 

P^  neglectus,  Vft^gjisr.   .       •     . 
P.  €ryihronotas  (?),  et  P.  rubescens  (?)  Vieil- 
lot.     .  .  > 

Inhabits  Ceylon,  whete^vefy  commou. 

Br.  awraavtius  (Edwards,  pi.  \%%  ;    PI,  Ml' 
C95). 

S7N.  Picas  aaraontios,  L. 

(  P.  tengalatfslBy  Gkn^lin  <ne^  Htosfidd,  Linn. 
Tr.  XIIL  176). 
P.  nnchalis,  Wagler.  * 


P.  Tibf  tanas,  Vatt«er. 
P.  Dsaroaesy  Lichcenateii 
p.  hemip<^ii^  SwaidBoB. 


Mdacolophus  ?   melanoehrygos,   Hodgson^ 

J.A.S.  VL109. 
Bri  micropu»,  Blyth,  J.  A.'&XiV.  194. 
Var.  P.  cbrysonotasi  Lesson. 

Inhabits  India  generally ;  Ceylon. 

Genus  TIGA,  Kaup. 

r.  Shorei,  (Gould's  «  qentury/  pi.  4^).      - 


f 


Stn.  Picas  Shorei,  Vigors^  P.  Z.  S.  182(1,  p,  1765 
J.  A,  S.  XIV.  198. 

Inhabits  Himtilaya,  and  hilly  regions  of'S* 
India. 


Stk.  Pious  goensis,  Gm^lin. 

Dendrocopus  Elliotti,  Jerdon,  CataU 
Ohr.  melanotas,  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  XIL  l(l05. 

Inhabits   Indian  peninsula  :    rare  in*  most 
paits  ',  common  in  a  few  Idealities. 


T.  intermedia,  Blyth,  3.  A.  8.  XIV.  193). 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenasserim  ;  Penang ;  8*  India.  > 

T.  tridfuiyla  (J.  A.  S.XIV^  193). 

Bin.  Chrysonottntridactvlqe^SwaiiMOil.. 

Picus  tigs.  Horsfield.  *  ., 

Tukki  Besor  of  Malays^  Sumatra. ,   Xnbabits 
Malay  countries. 

T.  Eafflesii.  (J.  A.  S.  XV. '  U).  ' 

Syw.  Picas  BsfileiSl,  Vigors. 
T.  labsruas,  Lsassu. 
T.  asuctus,  Gray. 

Inbabits  Malayan  peninsuU ;  Sumatra. 
Subfaml    GECININJB. 

Genus  GECINUS,  Boie. 

G.  squdTnatui  (Gould's  '  Oeutury'  pi.  48). 

Stk.  Picas  sqt&matos,  Vigow.  .    " 

P.  dimidiatus  apad  Hardwicke  and  Graj- 
(hec  Temminck), 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
G.  sbriolalm,  Blyth,  J,  A.  S.  XII.  1000. 
Sts.  G.  squamatus  apud,  Jerdon,  Catal.  ' 

inhabita  Himalaya,  and  billy  regions  of  S. 
'  India :  occurs,  though  rare  on  the  plains.     - 
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O.  dlmidiaius. 

Snr.  PionB  dimidiatns,  Temminck. 
P.  ViUtuB,  VieiUot 
P.  affiDiB,   Raffles,  apad  Vigon,  id  Zool. 

App.  to  Lady  RafflflflTs  Memoir  of  Sir 

St.  Raffles,  p.  668. 

O.  Tindanaa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  &  XIL  1000. 

Inhabits  Arracan  ;  Tenasierim  provinoea 
where  common.    Java. 

O.  occipitalis  (Gould's  *  Century,*  pi  47j, 

Byn.  Picas  occipitalisy  Vigors. 
P.  barbatus.  Gray. 
P.  afflnis  (0,  Raffles. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam  ;  Tippera  ;  Te- 
nasserim  provinces ;  Sumatra  P 

Division  III.    (with  crested  nape.) 

O.  flavinueha. 

Stw.  Picus  flaTinaohs^  Gould,  P.  2.  8.  1888. 
p.  120.  ' 

Diyotomus  flaviguky  Hodgson^  J.  A.  & 
Vt  106. 

Inh&bita  8«  E.  Himalaya ;  Assam  ;  Arracan. 
O.  chhropus  (Hardvr.  III.  Ind.  Zool). 

Stn.  Pious  cUoropas  et  ohlorolophos,  Vieillot. 
P.  nipalensia,  Gray. 
P*  xantbodems,  Malberbe. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  chiefly ;  N.  India :  rare 
on  the  phiins. 

G.  chlorpphanes  (J.  A.  S.  XV.  16). 

8tn«  Picus  oblorophaoes,  VieiUot. 

P,  ohlorigaater,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Joum.  XIII, 

189). 
P.  maatalis  i^ud  Jozdon,  Catsl« 

Inhabits  S.  India  ;  Ceylon. 

ft  malacceniis  <J.  A.  8.  XIV.  193;. 

8tv«  Pious  malaoeensiB,  Latham. 
I^  Pio  de  Malaccai  Soaueratto 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

O.  meHtalis,  (PI  Col.  384). 

Stn.  Picus  menialisj  Temminok. 

^  Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces :  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula; Sumatra. 

G.  puniceus  (PL  Col  423). 

Syir.  Picus  puuioeus,  Hors&eld,  Linn.  Tr.  XIII, 
661. 
Chryaonotus   miniatus  apnd  £yton  (I)  P. 
Z*  Si    1889,  p.  106. 

Tviki  Bajtikarap  or  Belatu,  Malayan  (Raffles). 
Inhabits  Tenasserim ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Su- 
matra^ Java. 

Division  IV. 

ft  piftrhotis. 

Stk.  Picus  pyrrhotis,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S,  VL  108 

Inhabits  S.  B.  Himalaya* 
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G.  Mnffinomt. 

Bys»  Picas  nibiginosuB,  Eyton  (nee  Swaiuoni 
B.  W.  Ah-.  II.  p.  150). 
Pi  melanogaster,  A.  Hay,  Madr*  Jponii. 
XLIL  158. 

Inliabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

G^eww  GEOINULUS,  Blyth. 

ft  graniia  (J.  A.  S.  XIV.  198). 

Stv.  Picus  graaUa.  M'CleUandi  P.  Z.  8.  l'889,  p. 
165, 

Inhabits  Bikkim  ;  Assam. 

Genus  MEIGLTPTES,  Swainson. 

M.pedoralis  (PI.  Col.) 

Sys.  Pious  peptoralis,  Latbam. 
P.  margioataSfReinwardt. 
P.  tukki.  Lesson. 
P.  lurid  us,  NilBBoh. 
.    P.  iaaciolatus  Licbtenatein. 
Hemicercas  brunneaa,  Eyton. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

M.  trisUs  (PI.  Col.  197,  f.  1). 

Stn.  Picas  tristis,  Horsfield. 
P.  poioilophus,  TemmiDok. 

Qlaio  Bawwn^  Malacca  :  TtiMi  Borsk  of 
Malays,  Sumatra  :  PlaJtuh»vsaiu^  Java.  Inhi- 
bits Tenasserim ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra ; 
Java.  . 

U.  jugularis,  BIyth,  J,  A.  S.  XIV.  195. 
Inhabits  Arraoan ;  Tenasserim. 

Genus  MICROPTERNUS,  Blyth. 
•     M.  phaioceps,  Blyth,  S.  A.  S.  XIV.  195. 

Stx.  p.  rufoootusi  Malberbe. 

P.  rufuB,  Latbam,  spud  Gri^  (nee  Gmdin). 
Rufous  ladian  Woodpecker,  Latbam. 

Inhabits  Bengal ;  Kepal ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet ; 
Arraoan  ;  Tenasserim  provinces. 

jr.   gtUariSt   Jerdon,   Madr.  Joum.  XUI. 
139.     Inhabits  Indian  peuinsula. 
Stk.  Sligbt  variety  of  preceding  apeeiea  t 

M.  haditis. 

Stn.  Picna  badiasy  Rafflen. 
P.  bracbyaru^  Vieillot. 

Tukhi  Kaldbu  of  Malays  (Raffles).  Iniia« 
bits  Malayan  p<ininanla  ;  Samatra. 

Su»)fam.     PICIN^, 

Genus  DRYOCOPUS.  Boic. 
JDr.  mariius  {PI  JSnl.  596). 
Stn.  Picus  martins^  L. 
Inhabits  Europe ;  W.  Asia. 

Genus  PICUS,  L.  (as  restricted). 
P.  leuconotus,  Bechstein  (Naum.  85,  t.  65). 
Stn.  p.  dnis,  Pallas  apnd  Qnj^^ 
Inhabits  N.  Europe* 
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•  p.  kMHoZayonttfy  Jardiae  and  Sdby  {III, 
Om.  pL  116). 

Stv.  p.  MnmiliJH  Nattem*. 
Inbabits  N.  W.  HimaUy». 
P.  darjelUfuii,  Blyih,  1.  A.  8.  XIV.  106. 
Snr.  P.  niAJoroidcs  Hodgion. 
IdhabiU  S  £.  Himalaya. 
P.  mahraUemUt  Latham  (Gould's   '  CcBta- 
iy/pl.  51). 
8th.  7.  hcomoi^uty  Wagler* 

Inhabits  India  generally  (but  neter  on  the 
aUuTiam  of  Lower  Bengal). 

P.  huniUfrofu,  Vigors  (Gould's  «  Century,' 

ia.  5S). 

Snr.  P.  aurifroiis,  Vigors. 
Inhabits  Himalaya- 

P.  Macei,  Viaillot  (Hardw.  lU.  Ind.  Zool). 
Stjt.  p.  medius  irom  India,  apodf  Latham- 
Inhabits  Bengal  ;  Nepal  >  Assam  ;  Tippera  ; 
Malayan  peninsula. 

P.  A|rp0ry<Ani«,  Vigors  ((jould's  *  Century/ 
pL  60).     Inhabita  Himalaya. 

P.  eaih^^harws^  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIL 
1006.     InhabiU  S.  B.  Himalaya. 

P.  rubricatusy  Blyth,  (described  as  fine  old 
mmlo  of  No.  302  in  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  197].  In- 
habits Sikim. 

P.  pygrruBUtf  Vigors,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p.  44. 

Stv.  P-  triaulensifly  liohtensteiD. 

Inhabits  N.  W,  Himalaya  ;  Nepal. 

P.  molueeeims,  Gmelin,  (PI.  Bnl.  pi.  748, 
f.  «). 

.   Stv.  p.  bieolor,  Oinelin»  apod,  Qray« 
P.  litiiki  ?  J  Temmiook. 
Tripaunnia  anr  itua^  Eyton. 

Tukky  liUi^  Malayan  ;  Sumatra*  Inhabita 
ICftii^yap  peninsula ;  Java. 

P.  ccmca^v*,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  197. 

Snr.  Qqv  t'temanent  yariety  of  P.  molaooentis 

Inhabits  Arakan  ;  Tenasserim  Provinces. 

P.  variegaiut^  Wagler  (nee  Latham). 

Btv.P  molnooensia,   yar.  B,and   Brown  Wood- 
pecker, Latham. 
.F.  molnQoenai%  Hardw*  and  Gray  BL  Ind. 

ZooL 
P.  Hardwiekli,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Joum.  XIII. 

188. 
Cawnporo  Woodpecker,  Latham. 

Inhabits  India,  southward  of  the  Himaiajpa. 

P.  gymncpihdimoe,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII. 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

P.  va/uftro«<m,Blyth  (described  and  referred 
to  P.  nanus,  Vigors,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  197). 

lahabUa ? 


Subfam.    PlCUMNTNiB, 

Ceiifu  PICUMNUS,  Temmiuck. 

P.  innominatus,  Burton,  P.  Z.  S.  1835,  p, 
154. 

Stv.  ViTia  nipalenais,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  VI.  107. 

Wee-  Wee.  Nepal.    Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Genus  SASIA,  Hodgson. 

S.  abnormis  (PL  Col.  371,  f.  8). 

Stit.  Pionmnus  abnonniii  Temminok* 

Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

8.  oehracea,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S,  V.  778. 
Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Sikkim ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet  ; 
Arracan. 

Subfam.    TUNCIN^. 

Genus  TXJNX,  Lin. 

r.  torquiOa,  L.  (PI  £nl.  698).  Inhabits 
Europe  and  Asia  :  common  in  many  parts  of 
India,  Calcutta^  Ferosepore. 

Bnbfam.    INDICATOBINJg:. 

Genus  INDICATOR,  Vieillot 

/,  xanehono^us,  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  XI.  ie6» 
XIV.  198  (Jerdon's  III.  Ind.  Om.  pl.-^) 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

Sub-diTidon  II.    (Perchers)* 
Fam.    MEGALAIMIDJ;. 

Oenus  M£GALAIM4^,  6.  R.  Gray. 
M.  virens  (Gould's  '  Century,'  pi.  46). 

Stn.  B.  grandis,  Omelin. 
Bnoeo  vireD%  Boddaert. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam  ;  Cheam  Punji  1 

China. 

M.  Ivuata  (Tem.  PI.  Col  i%%). 

Snr.  B.  Uneatw,  Yieillot. 
B.  coryiDUib  Tern. 

Pho  goung,  Arracan.  Inhabits  Deyra  Doon ; 
Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet ;  Tippera  ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenasserim  provinoes ;  Sumatra  (apud  Vieillot). 

If.  canieeps  (Vail.  Barb,  t  38^  apod  Gray], 

St5.  B.  liDeatus^  apud  Tickell.  J.  A.  S.  IL  679. 
Buoeo  canioepe,  Franklin. 

Surra  Bassunia,  Central  India :  Koatomra^ 
H.  :  KoQtoorya^  Mahr. :  JKootur-iakee,  Can. : 
^ootooreal,  Cinghalese.  Inhabits  Indian  pen- 
insula, spreading  northward  to  the  Deyra  Doon 
common  in  Mednapur  jungles,  and  in  Central 
India  :  replaced  by  a  smaller  and  darker  race  in 
Ceylon.  Specimens  from  the  Nilgiris  and  speci- 
mens or  rather  smaller  and  darker-coloured  rfico 
from  Ceylon  [B:  zeylanicus  ?  (Linn.) 

M.  viridU  (Jerdon's  lU.  Ind.  Om.,  pi.  36). 

Stv.  Bucco  viridiB,  L. 

Inhabits  Nilgiris ;  Malabar* 
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M^flavifrow  (Vail.  5flir6.  W  65), 

Syn,  Buoco  flavifrons,  Cuv. 
B.  aurifrons^  Temminck. 

•'  Inhabits  Ceylon- 

-3f.  chrysopcgon,  {PL  Col,  285), 

Sm  Bucco  chrysopogon,  Temminak. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

M.  versicolor  (PL  Col.  309). 

Sjv,  Bucco  versicolor,  Raffles « 
B.  RaJfiesHy  Lesson, 

Takoor,  Malacca:  Tdkoo^  Sumatra  (generic). 

'   Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

*  M.  quadricolor, 

Syit.  Bucco  quadxicolor,  EytoD,  P.  Z.  S.  1839.  p. 
105.  • 

B.  malaccensis,  ?,   Haztlaabi   Ber,    Zdol. 
1842,  p.  337. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula^ 

'  M.  armUlaris  (PL  Col.  89,  L  1). 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Java  f 

M.  asiatica  (Yieillot^  Oal,  des  Ois^^  t.  35). 

,  •  Bjv,  Trogon  aaiatiops,  Datham. 
Caplto  cyanoooUis,  VieUlot, 
Bucco  cyanops,  Ciiv. 
B.  csdmleos,  DomeriL 

JBurra  JBaeivni-bairi,  Bengal :  Eoop-kh<i- 
laung,  Arracan.  Inhabits  Bengal ;  sub-Hima- 
layan region  to  Beyra  Boon,  and  valleys  of  the 
lower  hilla  i  Asaam  ;  Sylhet  ;  Tipperak  :  rare 
in  Arracan. 

J/.  Franklinii. 

Stn.  Bucco  Pranklmii,  BIyfeh,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  167. 

t  InhabiUi  8«  S.  Himalaya  ;  C^rra  Punji,  As- 
sam P 

M,  phUijrpensis  (Tem.  PL  Col.  331), 

Stn.  Bucco  philippeDSus  Brfsson. 
B.  flavigula*  Boddaerfe. 
B.  iodicuB,  Latham. 

•  B.  flavicoUis,  Vieillot. 
^             B.  rubrieollisk  Guv. 

.  .         B.  lateofl,  Leaooa  (alhino  variaty,  Jerdoiu 

Chota  Baamnt  hairi^  Beneal ;  Kut-kicra 
tod  Tambai/ut  ('  Coppersnaith  ),  H. :  Chanda, 
Somatra  :  M^iut  Java.  Inbkbits  India  gene- 
rally ;  neo  Himalaya  :  Tippera  ;  Chittagoog  ; 
^Bamree  (Arracan)  ;  Tenasserim  provinces  ;  Pe- 
inang  ;  Sumatra  ;  Java  \  Philippines  ;  Ceylbn. 

^.  rubricapUla  (Brown's  Zoology^  pL  14), 
Syv.  Buooo  i>ubrioapilluB,  Gmelin* 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

M.  trimacuUxta  (Tem.  PL  CoL  686,  f.  1). 

Syn.  Bucco  trimaculatus,  Qray. 
B.  frontalis,  Temminck. 
B.  Duyauoelei,  Leason. 
B.  anstralis  apud,  Raffles  neo  Horsfield. 
B.  cyanotis,  Blytb,  J.A.  S.XVI,  4G5,  Arracan, 
variety^ 


insula;'    Sumatra:   with   distinct  variety  itf 
Arracan. 

Genus  MEGALOEHUTCHUa.  Eytoa* 
M.  ffuyU,  Qray  (apud  Q.  B.  Gtay). 

Syn.  Micropogon  fuliginosiis,  Temmioc^ 
CalorhamphuB  Banguinolentus,  Le8Bon« 
Megalorhynchns  spinosuBi  Eyton. 

Ampis^  Sumatra :  Unkot  Besea,  Penang.  In* 
habits  Malayan  peninsula;  Sumatra. 

Fam.    CIT(3ULTBJJ. 
Subfath.    CUCULINJ;. 
GaiMa  CUCULU8,  L. 
C.  sparverioides.  Vigors  (Gould's  *  Century,* 
pi.  63), 

Syn.  Ferruginous-necked  Cuckoo  (n,  Latham. 
Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  Nilgiris  ;  Malayan  pen- 
insula. 

C.  varius,  Vahl  (Hard\^.  lU.  Tnd.  Zool.) 

Syn.  C.  fugax,  Hoirsfield. 
C.  Lathami,  Qray. 
C.  tenairo8tri%  XiesaoB. 
C.  ejulans,  Sundevall. 
C.  niaicolor,  Hodgson,  variety  ? 
BhtouindBycluuiCuokooi  and  the  young 
SokagOf  CadGooy  Latham. 

ChoJ>g<dlo,  and  P^iya^  Beug. :  Kuput,  or 
Upuk,  H.  (Jerdon).  Kutii  pitta  (*  Sword  bird'), 
Telugii.  Zui'kai  (Custom-housiB  bird),  Dukhun. 
Inhabits  India  generally  and  Malay  countries. 

0,  striatus,  Brapicz. 

Stk.  C.  micropterus,  Gould. 

C.  optatus,  Oould,  *Intr.  to  Birfa  of  Aai- 

tralis,*  (Dotibt£nl.) 
C'  affinis,  A.  fiay,  J.  A,  S.  XV.  18  (large 

variety). 
C.  flaviventiris  spud,  Sliiiakland  (?),  J.  A  S. 

XIIL  3t»0. 

.^ou^J^tdko,  Beng.  :  Kyphuhpucha  of  MB' 
men,  Masuri  (Hutton):  Inhabits  India  gene- 
rally, and  Miday  countries :  Anstrafia  ?  Ba» 
in  B*  India. 

(7.  c4imrM9t  Unn.  {PL  JBnL  811). 

^TN.  0..  bocealuk  Pallas. 

C.  hepaticuB,  Sparrman,  var.  ? 

.  P'hu-p'huy  Beyra  Itoon.     Inhabits  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  Baijiling,  Calcutta. 

O.himalaycai'u^,  Vigort  (uec  apud,  Gould's 
*  Century/  pl..54r)w 

Stit.  S.  saturatuB,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIL  942# 
•  XV.  is. 

Inhabits  Himalaya-  generally  :  Tenasserim 
piovinees. 

C.  poliocephalus^  Latham  (Gould's  *  Ocnttny 
pi  64). : 

Srx.  C.  himalayanna  apud,  Gould,  OenK 

Inhabits  Himalaya  : .  S.  India  ravaly. 
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•  O.    t&nrife^riSy    Gray   (Hardw.    Ill,    Ind, 
Zool). 

Stm.  C.  flavQS  apod,  Lesson;  et  Jdrdon,  Mftdr. 
Jodrn.  XI,  220  :  C.  flavus,  lnd«  Yar.  ? 
C.  lineatns  (?),  Lesson,  Trait<$. 
C.  niger  »pad^  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XL  9^8. 

PousycL,  Mabr.    Inhabits  India  generally. 
C  meruHnus,  Scopoli. 

6¥ir.  6.  flsTus,  draelin. 

C.  pyrogaster,  Drapiez. 

Gedasse,  Java*     Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

0.  Sonneratiy  Latham. 

8tb.  C.  rafovittfttu8,.I)repies. 
C.  pravattis,  Hofsfield. 

Inhabits  S.  India  and  Mal^y  countrie9« 

Suh-gmui  SURNIGtJLUS,  Lesson. 

•  S,  dtcrwrciiee. 

Sm.  Pseudorpis  dicraroidMi  Hodgson,  ^.  A.  S* 
VIII,  136. 

•  B.  lugubris,  Ind.  Var.  ? 

Inhabits  India  :  Tenasserim  provinces  :  Cey" 
Ion. 

6tk.  Cuculus  lugubris^  Horsfield. 
C.  albopunctatosy  Drapiez. 

Awm-Aioony  Java*  Inhabits  Malayan  penin- 
sula and  archipel^o. 

fi«2ye»w'CHRYS0C0CCyX,  Boie. 

Chr,  xanihorhyncho8  (Horsfield's  ZooL  Eu. 
in  Java,,  pi.      ) 

Stit.  CuculuB  zanthorhynchos,  Horsfield.. 

Lam  prom  orpha  amethystina.  Vigors,  P.  Z. 
8.  1881,  p.  98. 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces  :  Malayan  pe« 
ninsula  and  Archipelago :  Philippines  :  S.  E. 
Himalaya  (?  Gr^y). 

Chr.  ehcdcUes  (P),  Tcmminck  {Fl.  CoL  102> 

8th.  CncuIus  malayanuB  (1),  Haffles. 

Ghiw  smangdiana,  Blyth,  J.  A.  &  XV.  53 

(noc  Swainson). 
Trogon   maoalatus,    6melin»    Brown's  III. 
-     Z^L  pi.  XIIL  fig.  Sup.  (but  tfaosptoi* 
fie  name  q^te  inapplicable). 

Inhabits  Hill  regions  of  Indii^  generally; 
Arraean  ;   Tenasserini, 

Chr,  hasalis, 

Sttt.  Oacalns  basalis,  Horsfield 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago. 

.  €hnu$  EUPTNAMYS,  Vigoi»  and  Horsfield. 

Eu.  oriejUalis. 

Stk.  Cocnlna  orientalis,  lin.,  the  mala. 
C.  panctatiia     %  ^ 

C.  mindanensis  I  Linn,     i^^f^,^^ 
C.  Bcolopacens  J  y-vwv  «»•»•«;, 

C  magsuiatw,  Omelio,     J 
Yart  7  0.  Indicus,  Latham. 

C.  niger,  LathasQi  (Edwardfff  pi  5B\ 


Coely  H.  :  KdM,  Beng.  t  male— r«ii  * 
female  Chute,  Java  :  Cotode^oha^  Oinj^h.  .  In- 
habits India,  China,  and  Malay  conntries. 

Genus  OXYLOPHUS,  Swainson. 

0.  melan^leucas  (figured  as  the  female  JEdo^ 
lio  CucJcQUf  by  Shaw}. 

8Tir.  CqcuIqs  nelancleacot,  Gmelin. 
C.  edolint,  Cnvier. 
Leptoiomus  afsr  apod,  fraiklia  ttid  Sykai. 

Papiya,  Hind.  :  Kola  Bubul,  B6ng.  :  GoUi 
Kohila  ('  Milkman  CnokoQ)/  Talugu.  Inhabits 
India  fe^rtarally  ;  CeyJpn  .*  lare  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  never  (?)  in  thtt 
Malay  countiiea. 

0,  coromandu8  (PI,  SnL  874,  f.  2). 

Stn,  Cucnlns  oomnaodTUi  L. 
C.  coUaris,  Vieillot. 

Inhabits  India  generally  and  Malay  countries.' 

.   Sobfam.  PHGENICOPHAIN^. 
Gmm  PHCENICOPHAUS,  VieiUot. 

Cadow  (generic),  Malacca. 
Bub-genus  DASYLOPHUS,  Swainson* 
D,  swpercUiosus^  Cuv.  • 

Stn,  Ph.  saptfciliosns,  Gov. 
Inhabits  Philippines 
Subgenus  PHCENICOPHAUB. 

PA.  pyrrhocephalus  (Pennant's  *  Indian  Zoo« 

logy,'  p.  h). 

.  an.  Cnoatiii  pjitocephahu,  FoTifeer» 
Ph.  leacogaster,  DumeriL 

« 

lialkoha,  Ceylon  (Pennant).  Inhabits  Cey- 
lon. 

Th.  melanogaster  (Pi.  Col.  349). 

Stu.  Ctie.  melanogaster,  VieiUot— the  yonng  f 

ph.  oaiorhyuchos,  TemmlDck.  . 

Inhabits  Celebes  :  Moluccas. 

PA.  eurvirosbrU  {Vail.  Ob,  d^  Jfr.  i.  8«4): 

srn.  Cacnlus  carvirobtritf,  8haw. 
Th.  trioolor,  Stephens. 
Th.  vlridis,  Vieillot. 

Cncttliu  melanognathaa  apad,  Baffles  om  Ph.  Jt^ 
.  laaogaaUiav  Hojnfield. , 

Inggarig  Balukwr^  Sumatra*  Inhabits  Ma- 
lay oeontcies. : 

Subgenus  ZANCLOSTOMTJS,  Swainson^ 

Z,  didrdi, 

Snr.  Melias  Diardi,  Lessoiu 

Thcenicophaas  tnstis  apad  Blyih,  J.  A  S.  ^i 

928.    * 

Cadow  Zadiie,  Malacca;  Inhabits  Malay 
countries.       •  ^ 

*  •  ^ 

JS,.8umatranui. 

Str .  (^Qcnlus  samatranas,  Baffles. 

TttOBnieopUas  Grawfardii,  Qnj, 

Sepando^  Sumatra-  Inhabits  Malay  coun« 
tries.  ^ 
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»  Z'  iristii  (BelaBf^er,  Voy.  pi.      ). 

Stn.  Mttliu  trittit,  Letton. 

Phoenlcophaot  longioaodatiu*  Blyth. 

Ban  KtthU,  Beng^. :  Wa^phorlai^  Arracan. 
Inhabits  BeDgal,  Nepal,  Assam,  Arracan,  Te- 
flUsserim  provinces,  Penang. 

Z.  wndiroatris^  Jerdon  {IIU  Ind.  Orn.  pi. 
8.) 

8 TV.  PhflBDioophant  ierdoni,  Blytlu 

Xuppra  PopyOf  Hind.  Wamaneh  Kaki^  Te- 
lugu :  ffandi  Koota,  Ceylon  (Daniell) :  Mai 
eaudaUa,  Do.  (Layard).  Inhabits  Peninaular 
India ;  Ceylon* 

Z.  javanicm  (Uorsfield's  '  Zoot  lies,  in 
Java,*  ph      ). 

8nr.  PhoBnieophftQs  jaTaniens,  Hortfield. 
CoccysQs  chryBofratt«r,-Temminek. 
«  O.  rabiirottrifc  Orapies. 

Chtlybeate  Cackoo,  Latham. 

Eaka  Apie^  Malacca ;  JBubtU  Kemhang, 
Java.  Inhabits  Malay  countries  ;  Tenasserim. 

(76»M  RHINO RTHA,  Vigors. 

Ek',  Morophaa  (Belanger,  Foy.  pi.  1,  the 
female). 

Btw.  Onealos  chloropbndH,  Raffles. 
C,  tnmatranas,  Oavier. 
PhoBDioophaus  canioeps,  Vigoit. 
Ph.  Tiiiairoatris,  Eytoa. 
Bobntiu  Iiidorei  et  B.  UaTaaoelei.Leiaoii. 
CoccytuA  bndiot.  Gray. 
Anadenos  rafiit  et  A.  rafetceni  Swainaon. 

Slaya^  See-swya,  Malacca.  Btihvty  Sumatra. 
Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

Genua  TACCOCUA,  Lesson. 

T.  infuscffta,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  200. 

Inhabits  Tarai  region  bordering  on  Nepal 
and  Sikkim. 

T.  affinis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  19. 

Inhabits  Central  India ;  Mednapur  jungles  ; 
Bajmahl ;  Monghyr. 

T.  sirkee  (Hardwicke's  III.  Ind.  ZooL) 

'  Bxa.  GeBtropni  airkee,  Qny. 

C.  cacttloideai  0.  W.  Smith.  J.  A.  8.  X.  668. 
OoocytuB  chiyiogaster  of  Royle't  list. 

Inhabits  vicinity  of  Cawnpore ;  Deyra  Doon. 
7.  LeeehenanlUit  Lesson. 

Sm.  Zaneloatomoi  lirkee  apad,  Jeidoo,  CataL 
Inhabits  B.  India. 

•  Genus  CENTROPUS,  Illiger. 

Makula,  Hind. :  Kukaj  Beng.  :  JUe  Cht^ 
eiila,    Cingh.  :  Boop,  Arracau  :  BuhUf  and 

C.  eurycereus,  A.  Hay  (J.  A.  S.  XIV.  651.) 

Bvx.  Cneuln^  babntut    apnd   Kafflei,  nee    Centropoa 
bnhntaa,  lloniield. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra' 


0.  phiUppensiB,  Cuvicr  (Hortfiald's  '  Zool, 
Res.  in  Ja/oa\  pi.     ). 

Stn.  Cuooliu  aegyptian,  var.  r«  Latham. 
Oorydonyx  pyrrhopteroa,  iVieillot. 
Crptropos  babtttos,  Honlleld. 
C.  oastanopterus,  8tepheaa. 
C.  faaeiatas,  G.  W.  Smith,  J.  A.  8.  X.  069. 
Var.  Polophilos  nneatia,  Stepbeaa. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Asia  and  its  Archipelago. 

C.  chlorarhynchos,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVUL 

Inhabits  Ceylon. 

0.  viridis  (Brown's  Zoology^  pL  XHL  fig* 
infrdk). 

STN.  Caeolas  viridia,  Seopdi. 
C.  bengalensiat  Latham. 
C.  tola  apud,  Kafflei. 
C.  lepidns  et  C.  affiaiii,  Horaileld. 
C.  pumilna,  and  probably  G.  mrUoopa,  Lemoa. 
C.  ^idiatus,  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  XII.  9i8. 
C.  rectnngais,  Strioldand,  Ana  Mag.  N.  H.  XIX. 

184>. 
Polophilaa  lathani  (P).  Leach. 

Inhabits  India  generally  and  BCalay  oountrieii 
more  abundant  in  the  latter. 

0.  bicolor,  Lesson. 

Stn.  C.    Celebes tia,    Qaoy  aad   Gajmaid,   Yoydel! 
Aftrolab^. 

Inhabits  Celebes  ;  Moluccas. 

Fam.  TBOGONID^. 

Genus  HARPACTES,  Swainson. 

ff'  Hodffsonii,  Gould  (Man.  Trcyontdce,  pi. 
34). 

Etoihta^root  Arakan«  Inhabits  Nepal ;  Assam; 
Sylhet ;  Arracan. 

ff,  hasumba  (Gould's  ifa».  Troytmiia 
pi.  29) 

8TN.  Trogon  kaaomba.  Raffles. 
Tr.  ooodea,  Cavier, 

Tr.  fRsciatos,  Tem.  (neo  PesDaat.)  ' 

Tr.  Temminekii,  Gould. 

Kasumba,  Sumatra.  Inhabits  Malayan  pe« 
niusula ;  Sumatra. 

H.  Diardi  (Gould's  Man.  Tragonidm,  pi.  SO). 

Oumsoba,  Kuna  somba  (Kasumba  f),  Malacca. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peuinaula  ;  Sumatra. 

H.  fasciatus    (Gould's   Mon.      TroyonOa 

pi.  3i;. 

Sin.  Trogoo  fawiatiii*  Pennaai 
Tr.  malabaricni,  Goald. 

Ktifni  Ghuri  of  some,  Hind  :  Kvfma  Mahr : 
KahurHif  Kukki,  Can.  Inhabits  peninsula  of 
India  ;  (Ceylon. 

E.  futilus  (Gould's  Jl£<m.  Troyimiiaf\. 
32. 

8th*  Trogoa  mtilna,  VieilloU 

■Tr.  einnamoineoa  (?),  I'emnuaek* 
T.  DoTanoelei,  Temninok. 
.  T,  ftaciatiia,  Tar.  B.,  Latham. 

Bamguba,  Malaoea*  Inhabits  Malayan  penin^ 
aula ;  Sumatra. 
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H.Mmiio^  (Oould's  Mof^  Trogamda  pi. 
36). 

8th.  Trogon  or^sldoa,  Temininck. 

Inhabits  Arraean  ;  Teaasserim  pronnces* 
Pam.    CAPBIMULGIDiE. 
Subfam.    PODAKGINiE. 

Gmus  P0DAR6U3,  Covier. 

F.  AurituSj  Vigors  (Gould's  loanes  Avium). 

0111.  Bombyciitoma  f  allartonii.  Hay,   J.  A.  3,  X. 
fiTS. 

Inhabits  Malayan  pemnsala. 

(7.  Javttn^enw,  Horsfield  (Tern.  Pk  Col.  159; 
Horafield's  ZodL  1U$-  in  Java.) 
aiv.  ?  ?.  oomatM,  Teip.  (the  adiiU  P). 

Inbabits  Malayan  peninsula,  Java. 
P.  affims,  Blytb.  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  1180. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsala. 

Sabfam.    CAPRllffULGIN^. 
GeHMS  EUR03TOPODU8,  Gould, 
A.  eermmcqpa  (Gould's  Icones  4^ium). 

Sm.  LjDcornis  oenriniceps,  Gould, 

Twunrdtoenff-nghatf  Arraean.  Inhabits  Eur- 
nteae  countries* 

3u.  TemmiiUikU  (Gould's  leones  Avium). 

Snff.  Iiynoornis  Temtniiiokh,  Gould. 

Gaprimnlgraii,  imberbis,  Temminck. 

C.  palcher»  Hay,  ICadr.  JoQrn.]XIII.  161. 

Inbabits  Malayan  penbeula^  Java. 

GeiifMr  CAPBIHULGUS,  Lin. 

Ckippukf  H  Dttfc  ckooree,  also  Dtibhuk 
^hoaree^  also  Undhu  phocveej  H.  and  B  :  Ju- 
'tor^,  Malayan.  Ugtetpayem^  Arraean  ;  Kuppo 
pitta  (Frogbird),  lelugu ;  .also  Aa  kap^ri. 
^udu^  Tel. ' 

C.  ttMlicii*,  Latham  (Jei^on's  Rh  Ind.  Om. 
pL  24). 

Sxw.  C.  dnoratcew,  Vieillot. 

C.  imiotstiit,  H^gMtt  (jnv.) 

Inbabits  India  generally/ Malayan  peninsula. 
O.  alboHotatvA,  Tickell,  J.  A.  8.  II,  680. 

Stm.  C.  ifinieticn*.   Blytb,  meotioned  Aod.    Mag. 

C,  picrourps  wd  Blyth.  J-  A.  8.  XI.  686. 
O.  iilpia«irf«,lBi>*gk»,  Qriy,  ZooL  Miw. 

» 

Inhabits  northern  and  Central  India  ;  com- 
*toon  in  Lbwer  Bengal. 

C.  macrounu,  Hor«j&eld  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 

n.pL9). 

Inhabits  Arraean,  Tenasserim,  Malacca,  Java, 
N.  Australia  ;  very  rare  iu  Lower  Bengal. 

C.  mahraitensii,  Sykes.P.  Z,  Sr  1832,  p.  83» 


Stn.  G,  atripennii,  Jerdon,  HI  Ind.  Qra.^  ut,  Oj 
askticns. 
C.  atiaticiia,  var.  G.  (P),  Laihui* 

Inhabits  8.  ludis,  Ceylon. 

C.  anaticuBy  Latham  (VaiU.  Oil.  d'  Afr.,  (.  / 
Hardw.  Ill,  Ind.  Zopl.) 

STW.  C.  pectoralii,  Cot, 

Bombty  Goat  mekor,  Iiathani> 

Bacw-^ieeway  Cingh*  Inhabits  India  gene* 
rally. 

C.  monticolus,  FraakliUj,  P,  Z.  6,  1831*  p. 
116. 

Stn.  Great  Bombay  Goat  tockeir,  Latham. 

Inhabits  India  frenerallyy  Amoan  (Bamree)» 
C.  offinUf  Horsfield*      .     .     , . 

Inhabits  Java.  This  is  the  diminutive  of  (X 
monticolus  ;  wiog  6^  inches. 

Fantr    GYPSBLIDiB. 

Subfam.     CTPSELINiffi. 
Oenus  ACANTHYLIS,  Boie. 
Ac^  caudactUa. 

Stn.  Hinmdo  caudtcata,  Latham. 
Cypselos  gigantens,  Temminck. 

Inhabits  Nilgirie^  Ceyloo,  Malsyan  peain- 
sula,  rarely  Arraean. 

Jc.  fuica  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  IL  pi.  10 ; 
Svrainson's  Zool.  111,  [n.  «.  pi.  42  ^  Delessert, 
SouvenivBy  &c.^  pt.  2,  pi.  9^  and  Ma^,  de  Zool. 
1840,  Oi%.  pi,  20). 

Btw.  Hirundo  fnsca,  Shaw. 

Ch<etora  aostralis,  Stepheni. 
Ch.  maeroptera,  Swaiii^n,  Zool.  111. 
Ch.  nadipei,  Hodgson.  J.  4-  S.  V,  779. 
Cypselat  leaoojiotus,  Delessert. 
Acanthylis  caudacuta,  (Lath. }  apod  Gould, 
loc,  eit. 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya,  and  Australia  (at 
least  as  figured  by  Mr.  Swainson  and  by  Mr. 
Gould). 

Ac  leucopygialii^  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIIL 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 
Genua  GYPSELUS,  IlligieK. 

Cx  melba  (Edwards,  pi.  27). 

Sin.  Hirundo  melba,  Linn. 
H.  alpina,  SoopolL 
Cypselas  guttaralis,  Vieillot. 
C.  golaiit,  StephaoB. 

Inhabits  mountainous  regions  of  the  S.  of 
Europe^  Asia,  and  Afriea.  Bare  in  the  British 
islands.     Common  in  Gentrallndia,  Nilginst 

a  apuB  (PI  Enl  643,  fig.  i;. 

Syn.  Binindo  apas,  Linn. 
Cypselas  moraiias,  Tem. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  W.  Asia :  common  in 
Afghanistsu* 
4r7       ■  61 
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'   C.  tiUatiu,  larding  and  Selby  (lU.   Orn. 
Sod  series,  pi,  39^, 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Ask,  as  Cbina,  and  the  lia- 

iayan  peninsula^  and  archipelago :  commoQ  at 
^tfnailg,     N.  W.  Himalaya. 

C.  leucanyx,  Blyth,  J.  A-  8.  XIV.  318, 

Inhabits  India  generally  :  rare* 

"   <7.  ^finratu^,  ilyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVIIT. 

Stn.  a  affinis,  far.,  Strickland,  P.  Z.  8.  1846,  |>.f9* 

*    Inhabits  Malayaik  peninsda* 

C.  affinis^  Gray  <H«rdvr,  III,  Ind.  ZooV). 

Stn.  C.  nipale^sis,  Hodgson,  J.  A,  S.  V.  780.  ' 
/  C.  wmtwD^  .^doa,  Midr.  ioam,  XIU.  141 

AhohUj  Hind.  Inhabits  plains  and  lower 
Ailla  of  Indiii  generally  ;  rare  in  ^e  Dukhnn ; 
Ceylon. 

C.  halcLiiendB^  OrHy  (Harjd.  lU.  Ind.  Zool,) 
8rir.  a.pftlnarom,  Gny. 

Inhabits  most  part  of  India :  wherever  the 
JBcroistu  grows,  to  the  fronds  of  which  il  affixes 
its  nest.  Arracan  (Bamree),  Common  in  Cey- 
lon* 


^€»M«  COLLOC  ALU,  Gl.  B.  Gray. 

C.  nidifica. 

Sua.  kWndo  nid^a,  Liifliate. 

ii.  eidulefata  mind  HoiaAeld. 

fl.  fudphaga  apnd  Shaw. 

fi.  brevirostrik,  McClelland,  P.  t.  S.  1889,  p. 
156. 

11,  unioolor,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Journ,  XL  238 ; 
referred  to  Cypselba,  ibid.  %UU  173;  and 
termed  C.  oonculor^  J.  A.  S.  XL  886. 

WahaUma,  Cingh.    Inhabits  Nilgiris,  Cey« 
Ion,  Sikim,  Assam  ;  and  Malay  ooaniries. 

Stk.  Hirundo  fiidphaga,  Tbanber^,  ' 

Jnhabita  rocky  coasts  bordering  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  of  Malayan  peninsula  and  archi- 
pelago* 

Subfam.    HA(mOPTK{tIGimjl. 
GeMu  MACBOPT£BIX»  3walnsoii. 

if.  caronaUu^ 

Stn,  Himndo  oonmata,  Tickcll,  J.  A.  8.  ll  580  ; 
XV  81, 
M.  k'lecbo  of  India,  Aoctomtt. 

Inhabits  jangles  of  Central  and  8.  India,  and 

of  Ceylcn. 

M,  MbcU  (SWainKm's  JSoM.  lU^  fi«  a^  pi. 
74).  ....     i  . 

6tv.  tiirnndo  kleebo,  Horefleld. 

Cypselas  loogipenais)  Temminek. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula,  Java. 

If.  comattis  {PL  Cd.  268). 
Stir.  Cypselas  comatae,  Tenminek, 

Inhabits  Eastern  Halasia  ;  Sumatra? 


Suborder  PASSBttISS,  L.  modified. 

Fam.    CORVIDiE. 

Subfam.    CORVINiE;  (A.)  Grows. 

Genus  C0RVU8,  Linn. 

G  culmmatttSf  Sykea  (Hardwicke's  lU,  Ind. 
Zool.) 

Snr.  C.  orientalit,  ETersmann. 
C  eorooe,  var*,  TraieUia^ 
C  corai  ol  Sumatra  ?  Raffles. 

Ikmd  kag^  Beng.  Dhar  howa^  ^\Dkmhwa 
or  kurrial**  (Jerdon)^  Hind.  Pdiasri  hmt, 
Deyra  Doon:  Burong  gaga^gagot  Malayan. 
Inhabits  India  generally  •  Ceylon  ;  Assam ; 
Arracan;  Tenasserim;  Malayan  penimula; 
Sumatra?  :  also  N.  Asia  (Bftirsmanls).  'Barea' 
of  Europeans  in  India. 

C  coroHt.  L,  (PL  H^l.  495)» 

Inhabits  Europe;  N.  Asia  ?  Japan  ?  Cbint? 

C.  cornix,  L.  (PI.  JBM.  76  J 

Inhabits  N.  Europe,  and  N»  W.  Asia  ^  Japta 
(Temminek)- 

C.  «pZe»cfe?M,  Vieillot  (P^.  Ool.  42?). 

Kag  or  Kak,  Beng. :  Kowa,  or  Path  K^w, 
I  e.  •  Common  Crow* ;  Hmd.  Dcui  kotoa,  Deyra 
Doon  :  Cac-co,  Cingh.  Inhabits  India  generally; 
Assam,  8ylhet,.Chittagong,  and  northernmost 
part  only  of  Arraean^  where  its  occurwooe  is  of 
recent  date. 

C   macrorhyncJios,  Vieillot, 
Stn.  P  Fregiliis  euca,  Uonfield. 

Inhabits  viei&ity  of  8<r&ita  of  Malaee^, 

C^Jrugikgm,  L.  (PL  StU.  484) 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Afghanistan ;  Kashnir ; 
Japan  (Temminek). 

C.  moneduta,  L,  (PI  Snl.  523). 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Middle  Asia  ;  Kashmir ; 
N.  Africa. 

B.  NUTCRACKERS. 

««M«  NUCIPRAGA,  Brisaon. 

A^.  hemiBpUa,  Vigdia  (Gould's  *  Ceataiy/ 
pi.  36.,   Inhabits  Himalaya. 

C.  CHOUGHS. 

Gems  PYRRHOCOEUX,  Viefflot. 

P.  aipiwtt,  Vieillot  (PL  JM.  ibj) 

Stn.  Corvoa  pyrrheooraz,  L. 

Inhabits  Alps,  Himalaya,  and  otiier  Io% 
mountain  chains  of  Europe  and  Aeia. 

6;e»t«  FREGlLtTS,  Cuv. 

Fr.  graculus  (PL  £fiLi55.) 

bYSi.  OomiB  ffraonlns,  L. 

C.  erythrorhampha^,  VleiDoi. 
Fr,  earopcea%  Leaaoo. 
?r.  eiythfopoa, 
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HBOB  or  XA3TSRN  ANP  aOUf^fimr  A9l4t 


(*  ftdiAitfe  loftsr  Dotniam  raftgM  of  B«iope 
and  Asin :  also  high, cliffs  overhanging  the  sea. 

Subfam.    OABBULIN^. 

(A)  HAOPIBS. 

Oenta  PICA,  Brfsson. 

•P.  boUan^ms^  Ad.  Delessert. 

«T«.  P»  BMgdopttn,  Blyth,  J.  A«  8.  X[.  198. 

'  Inhabits  Bootan. 
F.  media  B\yi\i,  h  A.  S.  Xni.  893, 18i4. 

Stn.  f.  serieM,  Gould,.?,  Z.  8.  1846, p.  3. 
Inhabits  Chins. 

P.  eaudata,  Ksy  (P^  Enl.  488). 
8ts.  p.  mel■]loleae|^  ?ifilbt» 

Inhabits  Europe,  N.  Asia,  and  N.  America 
west  of  the  ^Eocky  mountains  range;  ?aiiety 
common  in  Afghanistan. 

Gmui  DBNDRAjCITTA,  Ooald. 

D^  bueopatirat  OonUt  (Trtnu.  Zed.  Sbc. 
ToL  I.  pL  12).    Inhabito  Nilgiris. 

D.  rufa  (Vaill.  Ms.  ^  Afr.  pi.  59  ;  Godd's 
*  Centnry/  pU  49), 

CoraeiM  Tagabnnda,  Lathais. 
Piea  rnfiTeniris,  Yieillot, 

ffandi-chcuijia  (^  pan -scraper/  imitative  of 
cry)  and  Takka-i^iCT  ('rupee-thief'),  Benj;,  : 
Maha  Laty  H,  (Jerdon). :  Maktah^  snd  Chand^ 
Sindee  (Bumes).  Inhabits  India  generally: 
plains  and  loviur  hiUs. 

J),  sinensis  (Gould's  *  Cantnry/  pi.  48). 

Stv.  Corrni  •menni,  Lbtham, 

Kokiaiak,  Masuri.  Inhabits  Himalaya; 
Cbma?  / 

2>.  aUirostris, 

8tk.  CrTpairiMiltivDftni,  Blftb.  J.  A.  $.  XII,  038. 
I>.  fro»t«lu  C?li  MeCleUaiui,  P.  Z.  8. 18S9,  p. 
163. 

Inhabits  Sikim :  Assam  P. 

Genus  CBTPSIBINA,  YieSkit. 

Cr.  varioMS  ^Horsfield's  Zaoi.  Bes.  in  Jmc^z 
Lev;  dit.  <r  Afr,^^). 

8tv.  Oorvni  Ytriant,  Latham. 
CtoBiis  81|aw* 
* '  Tbrenotnx  teofia,  Uonfield. 

CkekiitU,  or  Benleot,  Java.  Inhabits  'tenas- 
aerim  ;  Java. 

CejM»  TEMNOUUS,  Lesson. 
T.  leu&^ftsrui  {PL  Col.  265>  % 
*  atVi  Glanoopislniboptenu,  Temminek. 

TaUmg-gaga^  or  Kolang-gagal  Maiayan. 
lAatbito  Malaysn  peninsula  and  archipelago. 

(B.)  JAY-MAGPIBS. 

Gems  GISSA^  Boie. 


(7.  venai<yna  (Har4^«  /9«  ^^*  Zool.).      , 

gnr.  Kirfca  TeQatoria,  Qn^, 

Corvns  sinensis  (P),  BoddSert. 
C.  speciosus  (p>,  9tg,w. 
Corapiea  bengalansn,  Lessop. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalayjs,  Assam,  Arracan^ 
Tenasscrim  provinces. 

C.  pudla,  Bljlh,  J.  A.  fi;  XVIII. 

Inhabits  Ceylon. 

Genus  PSILORHINUS,.  Rnppell. 

P$.  magnirostri9t  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  27. 
Inhabits  7a-ma-dong  mountains,  separating 
Arracan  from  Pegu. 

Ps.  occipUalii,  Blytk  (J.  A.  «:  XV.  27  - 
Gould's  '  Century,'  pi .  41 ).  ^ 

8tv.  Piea  nythrorhyncha  ajpnd  VigpM  and  Gould. ' 
Oorms  sineoitt  (P),  lasa* 
G.  eiythrorhynckoB  (?),  Boddaeit. 
Corai^  malndoapbala  (P),  Ijiitkaat. 
.     Fa.  jdbkapiUBt,  BIdrth  <tiM  ya^i«V 

NU'hhantf  Masuri,  Inhabits  iHmabya :  Oti* 
naP 

Ps.flamrodris,  Btytb  (J.  A.  S.  XV.  88)« 

Inhabits  Sikim;  Kashmir  (vid^  J.  A,  S. 
XV.  284). 

C.  JAYS.  , 

Genru  GA^BUl^UB,  Brisspn. 

G.  ornatus,  Gray  (Hardif.  HI-  -f»(^.  Zool. 
Gould's  *  Century,'  pi.  88). 

ff 

Stii.  G.  bispecalaris.  Vigors. 

Inhabits  Himalaya.  r 

I      G.  gularis.    (Hardw.  lU  Ind.  Zod.  Gould's ' 
'  Century,'  pi.  86,  40).  • 

Etv.  G.  Ukiumohtos,  YisoA. 

G.  Vigorsii,  Gray  (Uie  young).. 

.  Ban-sarra,  of  hitl  men  (Uutton)^  Inhabits 
Himalaya.- 

Genua  PBRIBOBBOB.  Pr.  Boiiap. 

P.'infamtui  (Gould's  ^Bitd's  of  Etirope/' 

pL  215). 

^Y9f  OoTfiis  injiiMistu.  U 
C^  siblricus,  Boddaert. 
C.  nusicus,  Gmelin, 
Cmimns,  PaUfli.  .      .' 

In^aluta  nartherp  ^legipai  of  ^he  OJd  Con^- 

nent.  '  .  . 

•  •"  ...... 

D.  InserUB  ,9fidifir.  ,. 
Genus  LOPHOCITTA,  G.  %  Gi»y. 
L.  gJSdarinuMa  (LtVaiUaiit^  (Ms.  4(0  /'or.'.pl. 
*2>    .      .  ..      .       ^ 

'        Stn.  Corvns  galeriealatos,  Cnv. 
Lanius  scapnlatniL  Lioht. 
^  U  coronatol,  'B]i(lMt<we  fettala)^ 
Yanga  crisUta,  Griffith's  An.  Kingd. 

Juron^  /ari  Malayan.  Inhabit^  Malayan 
peninsula ;  Sumatra  :  Java.    ,  \ 
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BIBBS  OF  EASTERN  AKD  SOXITHEHK  AISl£ 


Gew^  TURNAGKA  (?,)  Lesson. 

T.  (?)  striata  (Gould's  *  Century/  pi.  87)- 

Stn.  Oarralus  striatns,  Vigon, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Subfam.    6ARRULACIN^, 
OeniM  GARI^ULAX,' Lesson. 

G,  Bdangeriy  Lesson  {Zoologiedu  Voy.de 
M.  Bdanger), 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces  ;  Pegu. 

O,  leucoliyphos^  {QoM\d^%   *  Century/  pl»  18). 
Stn.  Corvas  lencolophos,  Hardwicke. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam  ;  Sylbet ;  Arra- 
cmn. 

Q.  chmensis. 

Srir.  Lanias  chinends,  Soopoli, 
CorvM  auiltiii,  Dandin. 
Tardut  thAnhn  et  T.  melanopis,  Omelia. 
Cratoropu  lencoganja,  filyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  180. 

InhabiU  Ohinft.   ' 
O.  alhogularu, 

Stff.  I«iiUiootiicki\albogBUria,  P.  Z.B.  I8S6,  p.  187. 
CiDcIoaoma  albigola,  Hodgson,  As.  Hes.  XLX. 
146. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Q.  jpectoralis, 

ST!f.  lanthodBchi  pettorallt,  GottliJ,  P.  Z.  8.  1835. 
p.  186. 
Oincloaoma  griaaare,  Hodgson,  As.  Res.  XIX. 

G.  mclanotis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.X!lI.  H9,  variety. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;    Arracan  ;   Tenasserim 
Provinces. 


^v.  Inthodnela  iqMnita;j6<nia;  P,2»i.l6BS: 

P-47.  /     ,, 

Cindosoma  melamin,  'tiodgson.  At.  Bes.  XlX' 
.147. 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Hlipalajfis. 

O,  subunicolor^  Hodgson  (described  h  AvnS. 
Xir.  952  ;  XIV.  599). 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himnlaya. 

O,  affints,   Hodgson   (described  J,   A,  B* 
XII.  950). 

Inhabits  8l  E.  Himalaya. 

0.  variegaius  (Gould's  •  Century/  pi  16). 


0^  moniliger, 

Snr.  Cinclosomamoiiiliger,  Hodgaoo,  As.  Eea.  XIX. 

J47.. 
lanthociDda  pectoralis  (P)  «pad  McOlelland 

P.  Z.  S.  1889,  p.  leu. 
G.  McClelUndU  (P),  Blyth.  J.  A.  &  XII.  940. 

Inhabits  S,  E.  Himalaya;  Assam:    Sylhet 
Tippera  ;  Ajrracan  j  Tenasserim  Provinces. 

G,  cartdatMs, 

Stk.  CiDcloaona  coendatam,    Hodfl^n, '  At.  Res 
XIX.  147.    •  • 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya* 

O.  oceUatui  (Gould's  «  Cehtnry/  pi.  15.) 
8TR.  Cineloaoma  ooeUatum,  Vigon, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
O.  rufogutam, 

Sn.  laatiioaiMUlvifogttlnis,  G«iild,  P.  Z.  8.  I8S6, 

CiDclosoma  rafimenta,  Hodgson,  As.  Rea.  XIX. 
140« 

Inhabits  &  E.  Himalaya ;  Gherra   Punji ; 
Tippera. 

<?-.  squamaiw  ( Jardine  and  Selby's  III.  Om. 
2ad  series,  pi.  4).  * 


8xN.  Oinclosoma  rariegatam,  Vigors. 
G.  Abailleif  LeaaoD. 

Inhabits  N.  E.  Himalaya. 

O.  ehrysopidruB, 

snr.  laothoci&ola  ehrysoptera^  Gould,  P.  Z.  8. 1835^ 
p.  48. 

InhabiU  8.  £.  Himalaya. 

(?.  erythroeqAalua  (QoiiAd^s   'Oeatmy/p. 
17.) 

StH.  Ciadosoma  «rythtiocf!pbs1u«i;  Vigorf. 
Inhabits  N.  E.  Himalaya.. 

O.  rvficollu  (Jardine  and  Selhy's  Rl,  Om, 
2nd  series,  pi.  2*1). 

Srs.  lanthocincla  rnficollia,  Jardine  and  Selbj. 
I.  lanaris,  McClelland,  P.  Z.  s.  1889,  p.  160. 

lohsbits  S.  E.  Himalaya  ;   Assam  ;  Sylhet; 
Tippera. . 

0  phceniceus  (Gould's  leona  Aifum), 

Stv.  lanfchodncia  phcenioea,  GosJd. . 

Crateropos  pamceos,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI,  180. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

0.  cackinncuu   (*  Madras  Journal/  X,  255, 
pi.  7). 

Stn.  Grateropus  cachibnans,  Jerdon. 
Cr.  Lafresnayii,  Ad.  Detessett. 
Cr,  Dclesseni,  LaFraaaaye<nao  Cr.  Ddeaierti, 
Jerdon). 

Inhabits  Nilgiris. 

O.  (?)  Hneakis. 

8tv.  CinelQaoina  lineatnm,.  Vigors 

C.  setiferum,  Hodgsoi^  As.  Res.  XIX.  148. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

O.  (P)  imbricate,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XII.  95L 
Inhabits  Bootan. 

'      G0HU8  ACTINODURA,  Gould.. 

Act,  Egertoni,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1836,  p.  18. 
Stw.  Leiocincla  plamosa«  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIL  953. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya;  Assam  ;  Sylhet. 
Act\  NipalensU, 

8w.  Cioclosoroa  nipalenae,  Hodgson,  Aa;  Bi.  XU^ 
146  (type  of  Ixopa,  Hodgson). 
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Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

QenuB  SIBIA,  Hodgson  (S^ya^  Nepal). 


TttSOB  O;  XAStram  1K1>  SOtrlrBfiRN  ABIA^ 


S.  pieoideif  Hodgson  .(dawibiBd  J/  A.  -  S. 
VIII.  88). 

.    8th.  BeteiophasU  cneoloptif,  BIjth>  J,  A,  8.  %h 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya. 
S,  captsiraia. 

Stk.  Cinclcwoma  c«pistratnm,  Vigom. 

G.  melanocflphalam-c?}^  J|<7lfl*a  Idrt* 
JB.  nig;rioepa»  tioO^iU  ^ 

'lohabits  Himalaya. 

Omtu  CUTIA,  fiLoJgaon. 

a  ntpaienris,  Hodgson  (J.  ^  &'.  XV.  ih  -, 
XVL  110). 

Ehatyct,  or  Khutya,  Kepal.     Inhabits  S..E. 
Himalaya. 

<?«iuM  PTERtTHIUS,  SwaiDBon. 

«.  rtf/lv«ifer,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  188j  XII. 
9S4  (Gray's  7/Z.  (7<5».  iir<i«). 

Inhabits  S*  E.  Himalaya. 

FL    erythroptentfi  (Gould's  'Century,'   pi. 
11). 

Sttt.  lifeiuDS  eiythivptenity-Yigdn.  ' 

Inhabits  Himalaya.  ' 

Subfam.    LVIOTHEICANJ!. 

Gmm  LEIOTHRIX,  Swainson. 

8SH.  Hesift  argmtaarii,  Hodgson,  IslL  Boy.  ISS8, 
p.  88. 

Inhabits  S»  E.  Himalaya^ 

8i2f.  Bylfia  latea,  ScopoU. 

'^anagra  nnensfs,  Gm^lin. 
Tarat  faicatas,  Temmmck. 
Bahila  calipyga,  Hodgsoa.    Ind.   Bot.    1888, 
p.  88. 

Inhabits  Himalaya^ ;  Ohina  P 

X.  girigula  (Ad.  Delessert,  Souvenirs,  &c.f  t. 
«,  pL  8). 

Sra.  Bimttrignla  Hodgson,  Ind.   Bev.  1838,  p.  89. 
Jloieicapa  mriiwaU,  jDdUsiert,  Mkg^  do  2ool 

1840,  Oia.,  t  2U. 
L.  ehrysoeephali,  Jamesoji, 

Inhabits  Himalaya* ' 

JL,  4:ydnofirop^a4  .       .  1    . 
Stb.  ffifa  eyanonroptera,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Be<  1888, 

Lei^tbrix  le^ida.ileiDielland,  F.  !Z.  S.  1839, 

•p.  xea. 
Inhabits  Himalaya }  Assam* 

*  exH.  Minis  ignitinda,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rot.  1^38, 
p.  SC  .  ) 

L.  ornata,  McClelland,  ?.  Z.  8.  1839,  p.  162, 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Assam. 
'    L'  etnerea. 

8t5.  Minladnma,  BIjtb,  i.  A.  8.  XYI.  ^i9. 


lnha1)its9.B.ir«malaya:  '      "^ 

X.  ecutafiic^,  *       : 

,    Stx.  Minla  caaUniceps,  Hodgionj  .Ind.  Benr.  1888, 
p;  88. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

X.  viiiip^usy 

Sm.  Siva  yipipoctni,  Hodgson^  Ind.  Ber.  1828»  p. 
■  89.  ' 

'I  Inhabits  S^  £.  Himalaya* 

X.  chrysotis  (4)kry%ojpUim  f  seu  ImustftU  fj 

Sxv.  Proparn8.clnTBotis,'.Hbdg8«o«  J.  A  8*  XStL 
988  ;  XVI.  448.       . 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 
Gjemu  IXULtJS,     Hodgson. 
/.  oecvpUcdit,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  552. 

8tn.  Siva  occipitalis,  Blytfa,  J.  A.  S.  XII I.  987^. 
Inhabits  Sikim* ' 

/.  flamcolUe* 

'  STH.  luhina  P  flav^co^ia,  Hodgson,  As.  BeSk  XI^ 

'  Inhabits  Himalaya  tMadUri' to' Bootan). 

Genus  TiJBl^^k,  Hodgapn. 

y*  ^M/am-,' Hodgson  (As,  Res.  XIX.  166^. 

Inhabits  3,'E.  Himalaya'  ^ 

Y.  occipUalis^  Hodgson  (As.  Biis.  XIX.  lo6)/ 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya.  , 

(?e^««  MIZQBJ^W,  Hodgson.  .   . 

M.  pyrrJmarck^  Hod|;$on^ .  (J..  A*  S.  XJI. 
984;  XIV.  561).  .  \ 

Genus  ERPORNIS^  Hodgson. 

E. '  aan^teuca,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  B.  XIIl. 

380.  •  I 

Sik.  B.  xaofllo^1lloh^  Hod|pBon,  P.  Z.  8.  184.6»  v* 
88. 

Inhabits  S,  E.  Himalaya ;  Arracan ;  Ma« 
layan  peninsula. 

BuWai^.    PARING. 
(A.  Paradoxomis  sub-series.)  ^^ 

Genus  CONOBTOMA,  Hodgson. 

C,  atnodius,  Hodgson  (J.  A.  S.  *X.  85.6). 

Inhabits  Nepal.  I 

6^^ttf  HETEBOMOKPHA,  Hodgson.   ^ 
J7.  fuficeps'  (J.  A;  S.  XII.  1010,  pi.        .) 

8tk.  Paradoxornis  rnfioeps,  BIyth,  J.  A.  B,  XI*  187% 

Inhabits  Sikim  3  Bootan ;  Arraiean. 

T  I 

H.  (?  Paradoxornis  ?)  caaiiceps,  Blyth.  J, 
A.8.  XVIU.    Inhkbits  Sikiih. 


^I 


Genus:  SUTHOBA,  Hodgson. 
5.  ruficqtS' 


^BJ)S  OF  UStERN  AND  90UTHEBN  ASItt 


678.         ^^^ 
Inhabits  Sikim. 

'  S.  nipalensist  Hodgtdn  f'/ntf.  JS^.  1838,  p. 
32).     lohabits  S.  E.  Himalaya.         . 

S.  fulvifrons,  HodgsonV.  A.  S.  XIV.  679)- 
Inhabits  Nepal. . 

'  flf«i««  FUliOUNCULUB,  Vieillot. 

F.  frontatuB  (Gould'i  B.  A.  Vol'  II.  pL  79)' 
Sxv.  Lanios  fi^nlatag,  LathtaoL 
,  lofaabita  R.  aad  8.  Aaatrdia. 

OeiMtB  FABUS,  Linn. 

F.  flavocrtstattUf  Lafresnaye. 

3tn.  p.  saltaheiu,  Hodgson,  lad.  Rev.  18S7,  p.  81. 
MeUaoobiyta  flAvocrigtata.  at  U,  (m»atr«|ia, 
.lesftoii. 

In'habits  Nepal ;  Sikim  ;  Bootan ;  Assam  ; 
If atayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

P.  monticolusy  Vigors  (Gould's  *Centuty,' 
pi.  ^9,  f.  2).     Inhabits  Himalaya. 

P.  icinereui,  Vieillot  CFl.  Col.  287,  f.  2  ; 
LeVailiant,  Oia.  d'  Afr.  pi.  139,  f.  1). 

8TK.  P.  Btricepfl,  Borsfield,  Linn.  Tf.  Xlil.  160. 
.(  '     '   .  P.  Aipalmsis,  Hodgiao,  lad.  Bav.  1838,  p.  31. 

Inhabits   Hitoalaya  ;   Assam  j  Centnd  and 
8/  Isi^m  ;  Ceylon ;  Java. 

F.  xanthogeni/»,  Vigors  (Gould's  *  Century,' 
pU  29,  f.  1). 

8zv.  P,  aplmiotni,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  444. 

•  Inhabits '  N. .  W.   Himalaya  ;   Central  and 
South  India. 

F.  spUonotm^  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII. 

'    BTii.  r.  xanthoi^uji  apod  3]yth^  J,  K  8.  XVL  4^5. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

.  F.  ru/onuchalia,  Blyth,  J-  A.  S.  XVIIL 

^  Inhabits  Tyne  range,  beyond  Simla. 

P.  meZaaofopAo*,  Vigors  (Gould's  'Century,' 
pi.  30,  f.  2).     Inhabits  N.  W.  Himalaya. 

P.  rubidiventris,  Blyth,Jf.  A.' 8.  XVl.  445. 
Iuhabits<N«pal. 

P.  diekrous,   Hodgson,  J.  A  S.  XIII.  9^3. 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

P'  iouschisios,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIH.^  9^3. 
Inhabits  NepaL  ' 

Oetuu  ORITES,  Mesrrhing. 

f   0.  erytktoaphaus  {^vAd'%    '  Century,' pi. 

Bra,  .Paraa^tVoospluJni,y^a,, 
Inhabits  Himalaya, 

•    Oenus  STLVIPAEUS,  Burton. 

8.  modesttu,  Burton,  P.  Z.  S.  1 836,  p.  1 54. 

Bra.    Fanis  eerioophrya,  Hodgaon,  J.  A.  8.  XIH. 
942;  XVf.  446. 


InlUihita  HinuOajFf. 

Genus  JIQITHALUS,  Vigors. 


•         * 


O.jt&ntMceps,  Burton/ 1>.  Z.  8..  1886,  pL 
153.  ^ 


STif.    Dicsemn  aangniDifronii,  A.  Hay,  J.  A.8.  XV.  ii 

Inhabita  N.  W..  HimaUiya. 
Snbfam.    PARADISEiNiB. 

B.  Sub-series  with  bills  of  medium  length. 

Genm  PAKADISBA,  L.    . 

P.  apoda,    Lin.    (PI.  Erd,  264  ;  VieiUpt, 
(?w.  de  Far:  t.  I.) 

8Yir.    P.  mi^r,  8haw, 
Inhabits  N.  Guinea. 

P.  minor,  Shaw  (Vieijlot,  Ow.  d4  Par.  pL 
2).     Inhabits  N.  Guinea. 

r 

P.  rubf-a,  Cuvier  (Vaill.  Ow.  de  Par.  t.  3). 

Sth.    p.  aangainea,  Shaw. 

Inhabits  N.  Guinea. 

Genus  C1C1NNURU8,  Vieillot. 

C.  reffius  (Fl.  £ni.  496  ;  Vaill.  OUdcPat* 
t.  7). 

Stv.    Paradiwa  regia,  L. 
C.  apiatarnlK  Lamm. 

Inhabita  N.  Guinea. 

Subfam.     GBACULIN^. 

A.  Maina  and  Starting  aub-^eriea.  lahdbit^ 
ing  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa. 

a.  Of  more  bulky  form  ;  gait  saltatory. 

Genus  GRACULA,  L. 

Or.  javanentis,  Gabeok  (Edwards,  pM7, 
lower  figure). 

dTf/.    Mainalna'  major,  Brisaou   described  J.  A.  8.f 
XV,  81. 
U.  aainathraaa  (?  j  Iieaaoa. 
Ur.  religioaa,  L ,  var.  B*^  I/atham. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  archipelago  | 
Nicobar  Islands. 

Or.  iaUermedM^  A*  Hay  <J.  A.  8.  XV.  32). 
Faharia  Mama,  Hind.  ;*  ffMe-gu^  Anracaot 
Inhabits  Nepal ;  'Assam ;  Arakan.  ;  iTebasseiim 
Provinces. 

Or.  religtosa^  L.  (Edwaid'a  fd.  ]7»  njfer 
figure). 

8t«.    Eulabai  iadioSk  Cayier. 
PMtot  motfcai,  Dandio. 
Bf  aiaatoa  javanoa*  LeaaoD,  apud  3erdoD,  J.  A. 
».  XU.  l78A»is>.      . 

Inhabits  8.  India  ;  Ceylon. 

6r,  jptUog^ys,  BWth,  J.  A.  S.,  XV.  SaS. 

Inhabits  Ceylon. 

'  Qenus  AMPEUCJEPS,  Hyth. 

A.  canmatus,  Blyth,  J.  A  8.,  XI.  194 ; 
XV.  82. 
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•  h.  6f  kM  buIkyfonQ ;  ^g;tii  anibalaterj. 
G€m9u  ACRIDOTHISRE*,  riefllot. 
Jcr,  tristif  {PL  Enl.  219), 

an.     ?andiMt  trifltu,  Jx.  > 

Gnumla  grylUvora,  Oandin. 

Bhat  SaUk,  Beiur. :  Mama,  H.  ;  Bwmee, 
«r  Salao  (TickeO)  :  Saloanku^  Mabr :  Oiynffun- 
irot  Can.  (Jordon).  D^a-rei^monk^  Arracan, 

Act.  ffin^inianue  (Vaill.  Ow.  iTAfr,  t.  95, 
tt). 

Sn.    Tnrdiu  finginiuiiii,  Latham. 

GraetU  gntm,  DMiia  (t.  95,  f.  8). 


©aV  iS^a/Zir,  BcnR.  :  Ckin^a  Metina,  H.  : 
Zo/t,  Sinde  fBurnes.)  Inhabits  Bengal,  Upper 
India,  Scinde  ;.  Teoaaaerim  Froyinoea. 

Act.  cfUftateOms,  (1!dwardi,  pi.  19), 

Snr.     A*  criitatpUm,  L. 

Acr.    fvlifriJMmt  BIytii, .  J.  A*  ».  XIJI.  S6S 

Inhabits  China. 
Aer»  grisetu.' 

.Haina  oriitalloidaSfHodj^f^iU 
t,  foaeu  ?),  Waftler. 
T.  mahratteuBk  (^,  Sykea. 

JhofU  Salik  Ci.  e.  '  Crested  Maina'),  Beng.  ; 
Dza^et-moThk-ienff,  Airacan ;  JcUlak  Sungu, 
Java.  iDhabits  India  generally  (?)  ;  Bengal  • 
^ap«) ;  Arraisati ;  Tenaaaerioi ;  Penang  ;>Smna- 
tni;Jatra. 

Bmtm  STURNVS,  Lin. 
8t,   temporalis. 

6tv.    Fmstor  tomporalis.  Tern, 
lahabita  China. 

Si.  <»wm^  L.  {Fl.  ma.  280 ;  Sdirards  pi. 
187).  ^ 

fira.   at.  mpoDsis,  L« 

Pastor  anricoIaiU,  Bzapifli, 
F,  jalla,  Bonfieia. 

Miaka,  H.  :  Guia-leg^a,  Beng. ;  Qwyai' 
d2aret,  Arracau  :  JaUak,  or  JaXUk-^urtHg^  Java. 
Inhabits  India  ;  Sumatra ;  Java, 

St.  vulgarii,  L. 
Stb;  St.  iodieQa,  HodgaoA* 

Telia  Haina,  Hlad.c  Saruk,  Kabul  In^ 
habits  Europe  ;  Asia  :  comnaoo  jin  Himalaya. 
Upper  Bengal  f  ■' 

St.  unieobr,  ^aiinora. 

InhabiU  N.  Africa  ;  Sardbia :  aid  a  more' 
briUiantly  l^oised  variety  in  Afghaniaton. 

Oentu  PSAEOOLOSSA,  Hodgson. 

F$.    fjHlopi^m  (GmW^  ^Century/  pi.  ^4). 

^.    Pttit,  Maaiiri.    Inhabita  Himalaya* 
^emiir  STUfiNU,  Leason. 


St. $erieea  (Brown'a  'Zoology/ pL  91X  ' 

8t^^  Sttmaa  lerioaas,  XatbaiB. 
Inhabits  China, 
St. ?     Inhabits  Ceylon. 

St.  erytkropygiay  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  8^ 
Inhabits  Nioobar  islands. 
l^.  Blyihii  (Jerdon*8  lU.  Ind.   Orn.  pi-  22). 
Snr.  P.  malabaricu    apnd  Jerdon,  Madr.  Journ.  XI. 

Pastor  Bl/thii,  Jerdoa. 

»t.  .Domibieaaa  (P))  apaA  Blytti.  J.  A.  s.  Xlil. 
86S. 


Inhabits  India  ;  Malabar* 

St.  malaharica. 
Stiff.  I'lirdiia  malabariaiia,  Gmelin  (Ng*  51,  nee  No. 

Pastor  malabarieoa,  var.,  apod  Jerdon,  Madr. 

Joum.  Xl.SS. 
P.  oanu  (7)  et  Graeola  dnerea  (7),  Leaaoo. 

Pawii  Hind.  Inhabits  India  generally  (but 
somewhat  llM^al),  Asaaui ;  Ajrraom  •  Tenaaaerim. 

8t,  Pagodarum. 

Gta.  Tnrdnt  pagodamniy  Gm. 
T.  melanooephaliu,  Vahl. 
Sturaaa  8abroa0na»  8haw  (apad  G.  B.  Gny.) 

Mongkyr  Pawi^  Beng.  Inhat^ita  India  gtne- 
^Uy  ;  Assam  ^  Arracan  (flamree).  Non-resi- 
dent in  Lower  Bengal,  but  oommoa  iu  the 
jungles  westward.  - 

St  «WK»,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  885. 

N.  £.  This  is  the  young  of  a  species  nei^rly 
allied  to,  but  distmct  from,  the  next,  som^  Of 
whose  reputed  synonymes  perhaps  belong  to  ir 

Inhabita  China  (Macaio). 

St.  daurica  (PUEnl.  887,  f.  S).  ' 

Siir.'Turdiu  daarlcaa  etT.  BturniQnB,  Pallas, 
T.  dumluieanot,  Gmelin. 
. '  Paator  malayoiiaifl,  %tQa. 

InhabiU  tfalfiyan  peninsula ;  Qhiaa  (?). 

Oenus  CALORNIS,  G.  B.  Qnj, 

C.  affinifi^  A.  Hay,  J.  A.  S*  XV.  86,86«. 

Inhabita  Tippera ;  ArraoHn ;  Nioobar  islands; 
Tenasserim  (.^) 

C.,wntor  (PI,  Col.  199,  f.  1.  8). 

St5.  IHirdtts  eaator*  Gmeliii. 

T.  chalybeos  et  T.  strigatiw,  Horafiald, 

Biang^  Zala  loyomg^  and  J^urong  Kling, 
Malay  :  Sling^  Java.  laihabita  Malayan  penin- 
sula ;  Sumatra  •  Java. 

am««  PASTOR,  Temminck. 

P.  Towiw  (Edwards,  20 ;  H.EnL.  250).     - 


Saw.  Tardna  imegv -^ 
•    '  T,  aoratensli,  Latham. 

TiUyer,  H.  <Jerdon).  Gelahi  Maina,  H. 
Beng. :  Bya,  Sinde  (Bumes).  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  N«  Afriea ;  rery  oommon  in 
Hindustan.  ... 
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(?Mm  EN0PE3>  Temmmck. 

E.  erythrophryi  (Tern.  Fi.  Col.  aa7). 

Bth.  LamprotomiB  erythrophryi^  To&u 

Inhabits  Moluecas,  Java* 
Oen¥9  MIN.Q,  I^ssour 
M.  ccdvut  (PL  EnL.  aOO), 

Sw.  Graculatcalva,  L« 

lahabits  Moluccas;  Philippines. 
Fam.  FRINGILLIDJ). 
.  Subfem.    PLOCBINiE.. 
Genus  PLOCEUS,  Cuvier. 
Pl,hypoxardku%r  (PlCfot  J. 

Sin.  Loxiahypoxantha(P\  Daudin.  „'    „, 

Tl.  phUippiDtts  Jtpnd  Honifieia,  (Lii.  Xr»  XIII, 
160 )  et  Temminck  ;  nee  apud  Strickland,  J. 
A.  S.  Xli.  d45. 

Inhabits  Java  ;  Philippines. 
PLpUlippinua  {PI  EtU.nt.t  2). 

Sta*  Lo»4  pMlippina,  T.  (apnd  atiioklsnd.) 
PI.  baya,  Blyth  J.  A.  8.  XII.  94»5. 

Baya,  H.  :  Chindara,  and  Tal  Babie,  Beng. 
Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Burmese  countries  ; 
Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra  ? 

•  PL  manyar. 

•  8W-  Fring?lla  manya^  HotsfieW,  Lin-  Tr.  XUI.  J«0. 

Bnpfeete«flavioepa»8wttn«)n. 

Ea.  striattts  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  XL  873.  and  XII- 

181  (bis). 
Biu  bengalensis  (?)  apid  JeidoB<  Oatal. 
Flocens  flaviceps  (P)f  Cav. 

Inhabits  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Bcinde  • 
6.  India :  Java. 

•  PL  hengalenns  (Edwards,  pL  1&9). 

Stm.  Lozia  ^ensalensis,  Ju 
h.  regina^  TOddaert. 
Qoecothraustet  cbrytocephsla  VLeillot. 
'  Eaplectes  albirostris,  Swainaon. 

Sarho  Baya,  Hind.     InhsbiU  Bengal. 

Siibfitm.     ESTBELDIN^. 
Gemu  MUNIA,  Hodgson. 
M,  wM^a  (Edwards  pi.  806,  f.  1). 

L  lencocepbiala,  BAfiSea. 
Maia  ainenais  Briason. 

Inhabits  ld[alayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 
Jf./emigmosa. 

Syn.  Loxiaf^rugittosit,  Lathtm, 
W 


Inhabits  Java* 

r 

If.  ruhram^a,  fifodgson,    As,'  Bes.  XIX. 

163.:'    -•  r 

Stn.  Lonchnra  melanocephala,  HeClelluid,  T.  Z.  8. 
1889  p.  168. 
Lwia  malacoa,  Van,  Lath. 

[  Ih  ^idica.  Lath.— young  P 

^   JPora  Munia:  Nuhtoul^  ^um-    Inhabits 
Bengal ;  Nepal  \  Assam  •  Arraciuft  >.  Xenas- 


sertn.  N«o  Ckim^  Spatrm^i  Edwarfi,  ijL 
43,  on  which  is  founded  CoccothroMsUs  sinmist 
Brisson, '  Loxia  malacca^  3,  Linn.,  Malacca 
Grosbeak,  var.  A,  Latham,  and  whieh  is  also 
Loxia  atriea^Ua,  Yieillot,  Bia.  Glass,  URisU 
Nat. 

M.  malacca  Edward^,  pi.  855). 

■ 

SYN.  Loxia  malacca,  L. 

Go^oothrattstea  Jav«nsi«,  Brmon. 

Amadina smenaw  apud  Blyth,  J,  A,  8.  XV.  86, 

Ifukl'hore,  H.  ( Jerdon),  Inhabits  tndjaa 
peninsula  ;  Cejlqn  5  rare  in  Lower  ;PcDgali 

M.  undtdaia  (Edwards^  pL  40). 

BYW.  Logna  nad^lafta  and 

L.  pauctnlata,  var^  ^.  Latham* 

Ij.  bicolor,  Latham,  the  yoang.  { 

Munia  liMOTeatar, -Hodgson. '  | 

Tela  MuniH,  ¥L  ;  SiUhf^p  Masuri :  JSing  has 
or  S^^n  has  (Jerdoo).  Inhabits  indis  gjene* 
rally  ;  Arraoan  :  Tebasaerim* 

M*  puHctuiaria, 

sxir.  Loxia  punctalaria,  L.       - ' 
Jfringilla  nisoria,  Temminek« 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago. 
M.  molucea  P  (PI.  EnL  139,  f.  2). 

Stn.  Loxia  mplncoa,  (?)  L. 

Kunia  acaticaada,  Uodgsoo, 

Inhabits  !Nepal  -,  Malayan  peninsula. 

.    M.pectpralis^ 

8tn.  AmadiBa  peetotalii,  JadDn,  J.  A.  8.  XUL  9tf| 
deacfibed  in  Bladiaa  Journ.  XIll,.  171» 

Inhabits  S.  India* 

JSf.  striata. 

Stn.  Loxia  striata^  Latham. 

Fringilia  leO(iouota,  Temminck. 

Inhabits.  Indian  peninsula  ;   Ceylon :  Arrs- 
Can  ;  not  coroanott  in  Lower. Beikgal. 

M.  melanictera  ? 

Stn.  Piinfrilla  m«lanjctera  (P),  Gmdlv. 

Amndina  leocugketra,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  286, 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 
Af.  malabarica. 

8yn.  Loxia  malabarica,  L. 
Lonchnra  cheat,  Rykea. 
Loxia  bicolor,  Tickell  (nee  Latham), 

8ar  Munia  j  piduri,  B.  :  Chorga^  H.    In- 
habits'India  geaerally ;  Oeyfon. 

Genus  EftttHRINA.  ' 

E.  prasina  (Tern.  EZ.  (7o|/  »6)* 

Stn*  Fringilia  prasina,  Sparrman  (uac  Latham)* 
Fr.  spheearB,  Temminck. 
fimheriaa  i^nadriet^f  ,  QjAeUnto 
£.  varidis,  Swain'son. 
JSnaberiza^aniopU  (P),  tediiu 

Inhabits  Indian  Arc^dpelago., 

Genus  AMADINA,  Swainson. 

J.  (?)  orynvora  (PL  EnL  388;  Edwards; 
pi.  41,  42).  ' 


is« 


BOn  Cr  MMSfttXB  MS9  90VTWmX  ABUt 


.    tm,  Mi«inrffiT0n,  i*, 
Iidnbka  Indian  Arohipeli^* 

(S^am  XSTRBLDA. 

E.  imaiidava  (PI.  Enl  115,  f.  2.  3  ;  Bd^ 
wards,  pi.  355,  f.  1> 

Sth*  Fringilla  tmaiidava,  L* 

Ft.  pmion,  Hortfitld.  Limi.  Tr.  XIU.  160. 
fr.  lenegmleiiBif.  VieUloft  tvide  Diet-  CIbm). 

Ld  or  Lai  Mvnia,  H-  :  Xa^  (male),  ifttnia 
(female),  HU^uri.  Inbabiu  India  generally 
u)d  Malay  countriea.  ^ 

Sth.  FrinsiUa  fiDimosa,  Latham, 
bhabita  Central  India. 

.  ^ttSGISaiECWTBUH,  Quem. 

Sc.  Fagei.  Guerin  (Mag.  de  ZooL) 
lohabiU  Moluccato. 

Subfam.    PA8SBRINA 

Genus  PASSER,  Bay. 

?.  indieus,  jfardine  and  Selby  (TU,  Om.  pi. 
118). 

Charia,  or  Chataj  B. :  Qourya,  H.  Inhabito 
India  generally  ;  Ceylon ;  Arracan. 

P.  p^bonotm,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  946. 
Inhabiu  Scinde. 

P.  uHcaria  (Safigny,  Detc  Sgypt,  UfaX. 
Sia,,  I,  pi.  f.  7). 

aTR«  Fruigitta  taliean*. 

Fr.  hupaniotenfis,  Temnunck. 

Inbabita  N.  Africa  ;  Sardinia ;  Sicily ;  Syria ; 
Afghaniatan. 

P.  dnnamomeus. 
Sth.  Pyrgita  cinaamomea,  Gonld,  P-  Z.  s*  18So,  p. 

Inhabiu  N.  W.  Himalaya. 
•P.>iwi«#,  Blytb,  J,  A.  B.  XIII.  946. 
lahabita  Arracan  >  Tenasserilm.  ^ 

P.  morUanus  (Fh  XnU  2«7, 1 1). 

8th.  FiiBgiHa  laontaM,  U 

«  IfehaUta  Xepiperate ,  j^a  of  Europe  and 
Alia ;  China  ;  Burmah  ;  Malayan  peninaula ; 
Jaya. 

Qmm  P|irFBO¥l^  Pr.  Bonap. 

P.  «/aZ/a  (P^.  JftiZ.  225). 

Str.  FrtDgilla  rtnUa  et  fr.^bononiaMii,  Gtneliii* 

fr.rp»troiuft,  Im 
(TtroaSa  rnifestri^,  Bonap. 

Inbabiia  Afghadistan;  W.  Asia';  S.  Europe; 
N-  Africa.  •     • 

h  Jlavicollie, 
>  -Obi*  Aingilb.Ui^olHi,  FtaaUlat  F.  2.  8.  1831, 


Jiaji,  or  «7iu9^/f  Churia,  H.  Inhabita  IsAia 
generally,  but  not  on  the  alluvium  of  Lower 
Bengal. 

Subfam.    FBINGILLIN-S!. 
Genus  MONTEFRDCGILLA  (?),  Brckm. 
M.  (?)  nemoricola. 

8tv.  Fringillanda  nemorieolaf  HodgMii.  Ai.  /tea,  XIX* 
168, 

Inhabita  Himalaya. 

Qmus  F&INGILLA,  L. 

Fr.  montifringilla,  L.  (PL  Enl.  54,  f.  2). 
-    Btw.  Loiia  hittibnrghia,  QemeliD. 

Inhabita  northern  and  temperate  parta  of 
Europe  and  Aaia  ;  Afghaniatan  ;  N.  W.  HiiiAa« 
laya. 

Genus  PYRRHOSPIZA,  Hodgaon. 

p.  punicea,  Hodgaon,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  953. 

Stv.  Fropyrrhnla  rabacoloides,  Hodgios,   P.  Z.  S. 
1845,  p.  86. 

Inhabita  Himalaya ;  Tibet. 

Genus  FBOCARDTTELIS,  Hodgson. 

Pr.  nipalensis,  Hodgson. 

8th.  Cardnelis  nipaleniis,  fiodgsoa,  As.  Res.  XIX. 

157. 
LiBota  satuata  et  L.  fmea  (P),  Biytk,  J.  A.  S« 
XI.  92-8. 

Inhabita  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

Genus  CARPODACUS. 

C  rodopepla  (Gould'a  'Century,'  pi.  31,  C 1). 

St:7«  Fringilla  rodopepfai»  Vigors, 

Inhabita  8.  E*  Himalaya. 

(7-  rodoekraus   (Gould's  *  (Century,'  pi.  31, 
.fig.  2). 

Stit.  Fringilla  rodocbuoa,'  Vigors, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

G.  eiyihrinusf  (Vieillot,  CHs*  Chani.  pi.  65). 

Stk.  Fringilla  erytlurina  (?),  Mayer. 
Cocoothranstes  rosea,  VieiUot. 
Loxia  nadagascariensis,  L. 
Pyrrhalinota  roseata,  Hodgson,  F.  Z.  S.  1845, 
p.  36.  :  . 

TiUi,  or  iSurkhar  TuU,  H.    Inhabits  Ii\dia 
generally;  Arracan. 

Genus  H^MATOSPIZA*  Hodgaon. 

B,  hodonensis  ? 

w 

•  Stn.  Loxia  boetanensis  f  Latham. 

L.  indSta  P  Qxielin,  noe  LKfchau; 

Corythns  sepahi,  Hodgson,  As.  fies.  XIX.  151^ 

InhaoitB  Himalaya. 

Genis  PTTRRHULA,  Mcurbing^, 

P.  nipalensisy  Hodgaon,  J.  A.  S.  XIX.  )65fl 
Inhal)il8  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

P.  erythrocephalus^  Vigors  (Gould's   '  Cen^ 
<tury,'  pi.  3'2).    Inhabita  Himalaya,   ^  '  "* 

4^5^,  ^  62/     ^ 


BtitBB  OP  SASTKBK  IKD  801TtH£BH  ISik: 


G4»u$  PROPYREHULA,  Hodgson. 
Pr.  mbkiMochalaj  Hodgson. 

8Tir.    Oorythni  •abhimachalm,    Hodnon,  Ai.  Bm. 
XIX.  162. 

lahahils  N.  E.  Himalaya. 
Oinu9  LOXIA,  L. 

L.  curviroitria,  L.  (PI.  Bnl.  918).    Inhabits 
Sarope;  Afghanistan. 

I.  kimalayetuu^   Hodgson,  J.  A.  S,  XIII. 
952. 

Sth.  L.  himtlayam,  Hodgaon,  P.  Z.  8.  1846,  p.  35. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

.  Qemui  CHRTS0MITRI8,  Boie. 

Chr.  ipinoideB  (Gould's  *  Century/  pU  33, 
I.  *>)• 

Stk.  Oardnelia  tpinoidea,  Vigora. 

^  Inhabits  Himalaya. 

GmuB  GARDUELIS,  Stephens. 

C.  eanicepi,  Viprors  (Gould's  Century,  pi. 
88,  f.  1 ;  Royle's  III.  Him,  BoL  pi.  8,  f.  2). 

Snr.  Friogilla  oriaatalia,  ETeraoianii. 
Shim,  H. 

Inhabits  Middle  Asia ;  Afghanistan  ;  Kash- 
mir, &c. 

Omiu9  LIGURINtJS,  Brisson. 
i.  iinuyM  IPI.  EfU.  257,  f.  8). 

8Tif.  Fringilla  atnica,  L. 
Loxia  aioensU  Omelm. 

lig.  XJinthogramma  P  apod  Blyth»  J.  A.8.  XIII. 
966  ;  vide  XVI.  470. 

Inhabits  China. 

GenuB  SERINUS  (?\  Brehm. 

S.  (?)  auri/ront. 

Byv.  Emberita  aarifrona,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  476. 
Inhabits  Tyne  range,  beyond  Simla. 
Qenus  C0CC0THRAU8TES,  Brisson. 

C.  meUnoxonikus^  Hodgson,  A$,  Rts»  XIX- 
IBO.    Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

C.  camipest  Hodgson,  As.  Ra,  XIX,  16 1* 

Sth.  C.  apecnligeraa  (P),  Brandt. 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 

C.  icierioideM,  Vigors  (Gould's  'Century/  pL 
45).    Inhabits  N.  E.  Himalaya* 

Subfan.   EMBERlZINiE:. 
^    G^ttfEMBERIZA,L.(€fiiff(bsiH.) 

S.  attida,  Biyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVm.    Inhabits 
Tyne  range,  beyond  Simla. 

Genm  EUSPIZA,  Bonap, 

Eu.  timillima,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI 11. 

Sm.  Emberiza  mekuioeephalA  of  India,  Anetornm. 
TsBSgn  rtdit  (fiCoi.  Ctrli),  Ut]i.,..the  female  F 


InhabiU  S.  India.  (N  B.  Differs  frettla. 
melanocephalus  inita  mneh  smaller  si» ;  the 
closed  wing  measuring  8i  in.  instead  of  4  in., 
&c.) 

Eu.  luteola  (G.  R.  Gray,  HI,  Oen-  Birdi, 
pl.         ). 

sm.  Emberin  InteoIa  (Mot.  Garia,  tme,  IV,  t.  9S)| 
Liithan,— tlie  female. 
S.  icterioa,  ETersmnnn. 
K.  braniceps,  Bniidt. 
Loxia  6avicaiia,  var.  A.  Lathaai. 

Inhabits  plains  of  India  ;  Afghanistan,  fee* 

Eu.  flavoffularis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIIL 

Sth.  Emberisa  akreola  of  India,  Aaetoram. 
Inhabits  Nepal ;  Tippera ;  Arrakan* 

Eu,  Laihami  (Jardine  and  Selby,  HL  Onu 
pl.  139). 

an.  Emberita  Lathami  Gray. 
£.  criatata,  Vigora. 
E.  aabcristata,  Sykea  (the  female). 
Ji.  erjthroptera  Jardine  and  Belby. 
£.  nipalensia,  Hodgaoa. 
Fringilla  melanietera»  Omelin. 

Inhabits  plains  and  lower  bills  of  Iadia» 
China,  &c. 

Eu.  hoHulana  (Pl  Etd.  247,  f.  I). 

Sth.  Emberita  hortnlana,  L. 

E.  Bucbanani.  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIIL  M7. 
£.  clilorocephala  apnd  Hodgaon  ? 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia  s  India* 

Eu.  melanopi. 

Stn.  RmVriza  melanopa  Blyth,  J.  A.  s.  XIV.  6B4i 
£.  eliloro€ephala  of  Nepal  apnd  Eodgaoa  (?)• 
Tide  J.  A.  8.  XV.  88. 

Inhabits  Tippera. 

Eu.fueata.    . 

Sizr.  Kmberiia  fticata,  Pallet. 

£.  lesbta  apud  Temmiack  (nee  Qmelia). 
E.  eia  apna  Jerdon,  Oalai. 

PuUhur  CMrtch  (H.  Jerdon).   Inhabits  Ben* 
gal ;  Deyra  Doon  ;  S.  India  ? 

Eu.  pusUla  f 

Sin.  Emberita  paa9Ia  (f),  TallaaL 

S.  aofdida,  Hodnon,  J.  A.  8.  Xm,  068  (the 
female) ;  male  described,  J.  A,  S.  XV.  p.  40. 
E.  (Ocyris)  oinope,  Hodgaoik,  f .  Z.  8. 1846»  ^ 
S6. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

Eu.  da  (Pl  Eia.  30,  f.  2 ;  511, 1 1> 

Snr.  Emberita  eia,  L. 
E.  barbate,  ScopolL 
£.  lotharingica,  Qmelin. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.    Specimens  fatt 
near  Masuri.  Capt  Hutton  (1848.) 

Subfam.    ACCENIOBIN^. 

Genua  ACCEKTOB,  Bechstein. 

A.  nipcUenaiif  HodgsoOi  J«  A*  St  ZQ*  Kt  i 
P.  Z.  S.  1845,  p.  84. 
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A,  etchareuai^  Ho^gMR  (in  iztt  phmage.) 

Prom  NepaL  B. 

A.  vari^ahu  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIL  958 
(described  XL  187).    Inhabito  Sikkim. 

A.  sirophiatM$,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIL  9{9» 
P.  Z.  8.  1846,  p.  84.  Inhabits  Himalaya 
geaeially. 

A.  atroffularii.  Button,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII. 
Inhabits  Tyne  range,  beyond  Simla. 

A.  mollis^  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  58L  In- 
habits Sikkim. 

8ubfam.    ALAUDIN^. 

9miw  ALAUDA,  L. 

A.  anensis,  L.  {FL  EnL  868,  f.  1). 

Sis.  a.  ecBlipete  TallM.      \ 

A .  italics,  Gmelin.      >8pud  0.  R.  Griy. 
A.  lonjripes,  Laiham,  J    - 
A.  dnleiToz,  Hodgion. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia :  Sub-Himalnya. 
A.  gmlgulaf  Franklin. 

Btv.  a.  gaogetiea,  Blyth. 
A.  gracilis,  Blyth,  var. 
A,  ieiopBB,  HodgBOD,  vir. 

Inhabits  India  generally. 

A.  malabarica,  Soopoli. 
Siv,  A.  dcTB,  sykes. 

Inhabits  8.  India. 

Subgenfis  CALANDBELLA,  Kanp. 

Snr.  Ahada  brachydadgrla.  Temminclu 
A.  caluidrelU,  15onelli. 
A.  arenarift,  Stephens. 
A.  dnkhnneoais,  Sykas. 
Kmberiz*  baghaira.  Fnnklia. 
£.  oUvacea,  Tiekell,  J.  A.  8.  IL  678. 
Baay-geyra  Lark,  Xjatham. 

Ba^hairij  H.  Ortolan  of  Europeans  in  India. 
Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa.  Common 
in  India. 

C.  rayial,  Blyth. 


Ice. 


r,  Ahnda  raytal,  Bnehanao  Uamiltoiv  J.  A  8, 
XIll.  902.  XV.  40. 

Inhabits  dry  sand-dunes   of  Qanges,  Indus, 


Genits  GALEBIDA,  Boie. 
0»  ehendookt* 

8xii.  Alaada  chendoola,  FranUin. 
A.  gnlgaU  apad  ttykas. 
Crested  CsLmdre  Lark,  Latham. 

Ckendulf  H.  Inhabits  sandy  plains  of  India. 
G.  £oyni,  Blyth. 

87*.  Certhflaada  B^di,  Blyth,  /.  A,  &  XV*  ^1. 

Inhabits  Boigal. 

Ofim  MXBAFBA.  Hotifldd. 
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M.  ffayii,  Jerdon,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  969.    In* 
habits  Coromandel  Coast. 

M.  affinis,  Jerdon,  J.  A.  S.  XIIL  959.  In- 
habits Ididdle  and  8.  India  ;  Ceylon. 

1£  erythroptera^  Jerdon,  J.  A.  8.  XIIL  958. 
(lU.  Jnd.  Om.,  pi.  38).     Inhabits  8.  India. 

M.  eantaiems,  Jerdon,  J.  A.  8.  XIII,  960. 
Inhabits  India  generally  ;  rare  in  Lower  Ben« 

M.  a88amensi8^  McClelland,  P.  Z.  8. 1889, 
pL  162. 

Btv.  Alanda  mirafra,  TemmiBek  (tpod  Jndoit,  aaa 
apad  G.  K.  Gray). 
Jinoh  Lark,  Latham. 

lohabits  Bengal :  Nepal ;  Assam. 

M.  phamicura^  Franklin,  P.  Z.  8.  1881,  p, 
119.     Inhabits  S.  India. 

Genus  PY  RRHULAUDA,  A.  8mith. 
P.  ffrisea  (Fl  Col.  269,  f.  $). 

8tn.  Alanda  ^^risea,  Seopoli. 
A.  gingica,  Gmelin. 
Fringilla  cmcigera,  Temmiack. 

Chak  Bhardi;  Dkulo  Ckdta,  Beng.  :  Decora, 
H.,  vulgo ;  Dvhhuk  Chart  ('  Squat  Sparrow') 
H.  (JerdoD).     Inhabits  India  generally. 

Fam.     MOTACILLIDiB. 

Gmu8  HETERUfiA,  Hodgson. 

H.  sylvana,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  668  ; 
P.  Z.  8.  1846,  p.  33  (Jardine's  Cbntrih.  Om, 
1848,  pi,         ).     Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Oenu$  ANTHUS,  Bechstein. 

Btdh'genui  Dbkdbonanthus,  Blyth. 

D,  trivialit  (FL  Enl.  660,  f.  1). 

Srii.  Alaada  trivialis,  L. 
A>  minor*  bewiek. 
Anthas  arboreas*  Temminek. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  N.  Asia  ;  Himalaya. 

Z>.  maculalus. 

Stv.  Anthas  macnlatns  et  A.  breTirostris.  Hodgson. 

Musarkhif  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India 
generally. 

Subgenus  ANTHUS,  Auct. 

A.  iimtlii,  Jerdon  (flU  Ind.  Om.  pi.  4ff). 


8tv.  Agrodoma  similis,  Jerdon^  Madr.  Jonm.  XI. 
86. 

InhabiU  Nilgiris :  N.  W.  Himalaya. 

A.  Riohardi,  Vicillot  (Zool,  Joum.  Vol.  I. 
pi.  14).     Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  AfriA, 

Specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

•  •. 

A.  rufuhu,  Vieillot. 

6t«.  a.  agilis  apnd  Jerdon  (nee  syket). 
A*  malaycnsis,  ifiyton. 

A  palleseens  apad  Snndavall.  ' 

A.  pratensis  of  Snmatra.  liaffles. 
Slender  Lark»  Latham. 
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Sugail^' K,  <Jerdoft) ;  Lan^'lanciay  or 
Hamba  Fuyu,  Suau  Inhabits  India  gencndlj 
and  Malay  couutriea. 

A.  striokUw,  flyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  4S5. 

atx  A.  pelopoB  (F).    Ho^gMD,  Q.  R.  Or^j,  Brit, 
Mai.  CttaL 

iofaabits  Himalaya,  S.  India. 

ji,  mantanus,  Jeidpn,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  435. 

8TN.  A.  rafescens  apud  Jerdon,  Cttal. 

«      Inbabiia  Nilgiris. 

^      A.  campestrit  {PL  Enh  661). 

8x11.  Alauda  cainpatiu»  L. 

A.  rafescens,  Bediutein,  Temaiiack. 
A.  rafaUs  apud  Jerdon,  Catal. 

Chillu,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Europe,  Aaia^ 
*  li.  Africa.    Specimens  from  near  Midnapur. 

A.  pratensis  {Ph  ErU,  661,  f.  2). 
St  ft.  Alauda  pratensis,  L. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa* 

A.  cervinus    (Denon's  Egypt,  Hist.  NaU 

pl        ). 

f  IK.  MoUcilla  ear?  ina,  FalUi. 
Anthas  rafognlaru,  Brehm. 
A.  aquatietu  ?  apad  BIytb,  J.  A.  9.  XYI.  4S7. 

Inhabits  S:  £.  Uimalaya }  N.  Europe  ;  N. 
Africa. 

Germs  NEMOKICOLA,  Blyth. 

jr.  mdica  (VaiU.  OU.  d*  A  Jr.  t.  179). 

am.  Motacilla  indica,  Qmelin. 

H.  variegate*  Yieillot  (nee  Stephens). 

Mhamula^  H.  (Jerdon).  Nyet  Rahat^  Ar« 
racaa.  Inhabits  India  generally ;  Barmah  ; 
Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra.  Vicinity  of 
Calcutta  at  all  seasons. 

Genvs  MOTACILLA,  L.  (as  restricted). 

.  if,  maierasptOana^  Brisson  (nee  Linnaeus  ; 
VailL     Ow.  cT  Afr.  t.  184). 

Stsu  M.  maderatpateusis,  Oiselm. 

M.   maderts  et  H.   variegata,   Stephens   (nea 

YieiUoO. 
M.  pieata,  Franklin, 
Pied  Wagtail,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Hindustan  generally  ;    Kajmahl  s 
'Dkrjiling  :  never  in  Lovrer  Bengal* 

M.  alba  L.  (Pl.  Erd.  652). 
fiTir.  M,  albida  etrM.  smevM,  Gneiin. 

7    Inhabits  Europe  aad  W.  Asia  >  Afghanistan  ? 
Vary  r«re  in  the  Bdiiah  Islands). 

M*  (2uilcAirnen£u  Sykes,  P.  Z.  S.  1838,  p.  91. 
Bm.  M.  alha  apod  JerdMi. 

Dhohiiiy  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  5f .  W;  Can* 
tral,  and  8.  India.    Afghaniaian  ? 

If.  luzoniensisg  ^copoHL 


Sfn.  Xi  alba,  fur.  7*  Utktefe.     */.    i 

M.  leacopns,  Gould,  P.  2.  fl.  1837,  ?.  78. 
M.  AlbMd*,  Bo^ioii,  Ai.  Ret.  XDC.  180. 

Khanjan^  H.  Inhabita  Bengal  ;  Nepal ; 
Philippbea.    . 

Jf.  boarula,  L  {Pl  Bid,  16,f.  1 ;  Edwanh, 
pL  369). 

Stn.  M.  Sulphttrea,  Bediattin. 

Inl^abits  Europe,  Asia  and  its  Archipelago, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  6pecimen  in  sottmer 
dress,  from  Masuri. 

Qenus  BUDTfES,  Olivier. 

B.  citreola. 

Sth  .  Motacilla  citreol^  I» 

M.  Bcheltobriaalt^  Lepech.  | 

.  B.calcuAtiif,Hodsion^AA.AasiXK.lM. 

Zurcha^  Kabul.  Inhabits  Asia  gaaerally, 
and  E.  Europe  :  Calcutta  and  Himalaya. 

B.   viridis    (Brown's     '  lUuatrations,'   pi. 

S3.~). 

Snr.  Motacilla  yiiidi%  Soop^lf. 
M  bifltrigata.  Baffles. 
B.  beema,  Sjke«. 

B.  flava  (?)  et  neglecta  apad  Jdrdon. 
Wagtail  Lark,  Latham  (young  female). 

Pilkya,  H. ;  BessU,  Java.  Inhabits.  Indii 
generally  and  Malay  countries ;  8.  Burspe  ? 
N,  Africa  ? 

B.   melanoeephala,  Sykes.  P.  Z,  8.  IttS, 
p.  90  ;  also  of  Lichtenstein  P     Inhabita  8.  E.  _ 
Europe ;  W.  and  Middle  Asia ;  Hindustan. 

Fam.    SPHBNURlDiE. 

Genus  MEGALUBUS,  Horafield. 

JIf.  palustris,  Horsfield  (P.  C.  65.  f.  2) ; 

J.  A.  S.  XIIL  873. 

Syn.  Malarua  marglDalls,  Reinwardt 
Zarri-angon,  Jav.     Inhabita  Bengal ;  Tip- 

pera  ;  Airacan;  Java. 

Geruus  SPHENURA,  Liehtenst^. 

Sph.  striaia  (J.  A.  S.  XIIL  S73). 

Sin.  MegaluruB  ?  atriatua,  Jerdooy  Itadr.  J9an* 
JLU\.  ie9  (the  female). 
DasyoriiLB  loouBteUoide«,   Blyth,  J«  A.  ^ 
XI.  602. 

Inhabits  Bengal ;  &.  India. 

Genus  SPHBNJIACUS  (?),  Striddahd. 

Sph,  (fj  BumesvL 

8TV.  Eurycercus  Buraeaii,  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.  XII. 
»7^ 

Inhabits  Sindh*  ; 

G^nM  DUHBTU,  BiytL 

2>.  hyperyihra. 

St*.  Timalk  kifptrf^t^^  VniMhs,- 
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IiMMte  CbnWl  India. 
J>.  AJJbogiAariB. 

Sth.  3faUcooercii8  (T)  albogularii,  Blytb^  J.  A. 
S.  XVI.  468. 
Tinulxv  Ii7i>«r7t|ir«  »p«d  Jerdoo,  Cal^L 
Shall  Dumri,  H.  ?  (Jerdon). 

Inhabits  S.  India.  ^  Ceylon. 

GtMu  MALA0OC£RCUS,  Swainaon. 

8tv.  TinMtUa  Bipalotte  val.  leuooHat  et  T.  pel- 
lofti%  HodgfODi  Am.  Bm.  XIX.  182. 

-    Inhaliks  Ntp^l. 

M.  bengcbUniii  (Bdwarda^  pi.  184,   badly 
coloured). 

tar.  MwvAa  bengaleBflls,  BrisMii. 
Tordiu  eaaora%  L.    ■ 
Pastor  ternoolor^  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  V, 

771. 

ScU  Bhat  C  seven  brothers*),  H.  :  ChcUar- 

rhea,  B.     Inhabits  Bengals    Nepal ;  Assam  ; 

Sayva  Doon ;  Ceyloe. 

J£,  maiabarietta  Jerdon  {III,  Ind,  Om,^  art. 
M<  griaeus), 

Stv.  M.  SonerviMel  apod  Jerdon,  Cstal. 

JuT^li  Kur  or  Kayr^  U.  (Jerdon).  Inha- 
bits Malabar  ;  aides  of  Nilgiria. 

M^  gnseua  (Jerdon's  JU.  Ind.  Om.,  pi.  19). 
Sth.  Tordus  griaeus^  Latham. 

Keyr^  H. :  CkiMda^  or  Sida^  Telugu  :  KhUu 
Kooraoi  (' HedKe-bird'),  Tamooi  :  Kuliyan^ 
Mala^alum  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Carnatio,  and 
its  immediate  Ficinity. 

M.  rufaeens,  Blyth,  J.  A»  S.  XVI.  453. 
Inhabits  Ce}-lun« 

ipr.  Maieolmi  (Hardwieke's  III,  Ind.  Zool. 

Sm.  Timalia  Malcolmi,  Sykes. 

Garmlas  albifrons,  (Gray  and  HardwJ 
Pa)e»-eared  Thvuahj  Latham. 

Ohoghoye,   H.  ;   Gougya,  Can.  :    KokutU  ; 
■llahr.  (JecdonV     Inhabits  8«  India:    Cawn- 
pore  district. 

M,  sviyrufus^  Jerdon. 

Stk^  Timalia  anbrofa,  Jerdon,  CaUl. 
I".'  pmeilortiynoka,  de  la  Freanaye. 

Inhabits  S.  India  :  Wynaad^  and  along  the 
ttavgina  af  tbe  W.  Ohata. 

jr.  EarUU  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIIL  36^. 
Stv;  If.  geedurons,  Hodgson. 

"  lilisbits  Bengal ;  Ifapal ;  Tippaia* 

Stv.  Ckwsyphns  oandaftos,  DumerlL 

Megaloras  iaabellinusy  SwainsoD,  St|  fent. 
Timalia  cbatarrbppa,  Franklin. 

2>amn,H.  ;  £'iifn,Tam.?  (Jerdon)  ;  Hedo^ 
and  Lmin,  SmdL    tnhabite  India  generally. 


Genus  DRYM(»CA*  SintitfV. 
8nr.  8oga  eriniger,  So^gsooy  As.  Res.  ZlXp 

13d. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
Dr.  9jflvaiiott, 

Syn.  Prbia  sylyaticay  Jerdon.  Madr.  Jovrvl 
XLi. 

Inhabits  Nilgiris- 

Dr.  rohuaich  Blyih.  J.  A.  8.  XVIII.  In- 
habits Ceylon.  Spearmen  presented  by  E.  L. 
Layard,  Esq.  differs  from  ir.  sylvaticc^  in  its 
darker  shade  of  colour  aboYe,  and  larger  and 
stronger  bill  and  legs,  whieh  last  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour :  the  flanka 
and  sides  of  the  breast  are  duskyish. 

Dr.  negUeta. 

Sth.  Priuia  neglecta,  Jerdon,  Madr,  Journ; 
XIII.  pt.  II,  180. 

Dr^  9]flvatk^  ol  Mednapnr  apud  Blyth, 
J,  A.  a  XVI.  note  to  p.  459. 

Inhabits  Central  India.  Specimen  procured 
near  Mednapur  differs  from  Dr.  aylvatica  in  itij 
more  rufescent  tinge  throughout,  the  wingfea* 
thers  being  marglneid  with  duUjufous;  and  the 
flanks  are  largely  and  deeply  tinged  with  brpwi) 
extending  up  the  sides  of  the  breast. 

Dr. f  Inhabits  Java.  A.  speci- 
men presented  by  the  Batavian  Society  (184^). 
is  very  like  Dr.  iyivattca,  but  smaller,  with 
more  'ooaspiouoHsly  whitish  lores  and  thdat. 
Vide  J.  A.  8.,  XVI.  459. 

.    Dr.  J^doni,  %th,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  450,  Jn. 

habits  8.  India. 

Dr.  inamcUa, 

SxBb  Prinia  inomata,  Syke«,P.  Z.  S.  1$82.  pi  89* 

Inhabits  Hindustan  generally;  8.  India;  Cey* 
Ion.  This  Ceylon  raoe  is  darker  above,  eapeoial- 
ly  on  the  erown,the  lores  and  throat  CQnapicur 
ously  whitish,  as  in  Dr.  robusta. 

Dr.  FrajikliniL 

Stk.  Prinia  FrtfnkUnii,  Blyth,  J.  A,  S.  XIII. 

376. 
Pr.  maorour%  FrankUny  P.  Z.  S.  1881.  p, 

118.  ! 

Pr.  fvaoa,'  Hfdgson,  F.  Z.  S.  1845»  p.  29* 

Sylvia  lozigicaudata  (?)>  Tickell»  J.  A,  % 

II.  576. 

Inhabits  Bengal;  Nepal;  Arraean. 

Dr.  BuoheBMLui,  Blytb,  I.  A.  $.  XIII.  Sf  6. 

* 

Stn.  Prinia  rufifrona,  Franklin  (nee  Ruppeli).    - 
Pr.  bzujMufront,  QMlgMn,  Aa.  Ifai>  ^,  H. 

1845,  p.  29. 
Syim  longieaada»  vsr«  A  (D  LstlMmi. 

Inhabits  Nepal;  Upper  Bengal;  9.  India.^ 

Dr.  lepida,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII,  376;  XVI. 
460.  Inhabits  margins  of  sand-deposits  4 
rivers  in  Bengal e  alad  S&ftib.        •     •:    •  > 
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Gmus  PEINIA,  HorsSeld. 

Pr.  Hodg^mii,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  876. 

•^    Byh.  Pr.  gracilis  apad    Jerdon  (neo  Franklin^ 
sec  MaiuruB  gracilia,  Kuppell). 

Inhabits  Nepal;  S.  India. 

Pr.  gracilis,  Franklin,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p.  119. 
Inbabits  Central  India. 

Pr.   ru/escens,  BIyib,   J.  A.  S.  XVI.   466. 
Inhabits  Arracan. 

"  Pr,  iodalis,  Sjkes,  P.  Z.  8.  1832,  p.  89. 
Stw.  Foodkey  Warbler,  Latham. 
Inhabits  S.  India. 
Pr.  Stewarti,  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  466. 

fiTK.  Sylvia  kalaphutki,  B.  fiam.  MS. 
FUxen  Warbler,  yar  A.,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Upper  Provinces  of  Bengal  Presi- 
dency. 

Pr.  flaviventris, 

'     Stn.  Orthotomus  flaviventrig.  Ad.  Deleasert. 

Inhabits  Nilgris.^    Bengal  Sundarbnos  ;  Te- 
lUksserim ;  Malacca* 

Gmus  NEORNIS,  Hodgson. 

N.flavolwaeea,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  690 
(the  young). 

Sys.  Dtymoica  breYicandata.  Blyth*  J.  A.  6. 
XVI,  459  (the  adult). 

Inhabits  Nepal;  Darjiling. 

QmuB  OETHOrOMUS,  Horsfield. 

0,  hmgicauda* 

Btv.  Xotacilla  loDgioanda  et  M.  antoria,  6melin« 
SyWjagasuratta,  Latham. 
S.  ruficapilia,  HuttoD,  J.  A.  8* 
Orthotomns  Beouetii,  et  O.  lingoo,  Sykes. 
O.  spheDuruB,  Swainiioii,  2J  cent. 
O.  Butdria  and  O.  patia,  Hodgson,  T.  Z.  8. 
1845y  p.  29. 

Tuntun%  Beng.     Inhabits   India  generally; 
Ceylon;  Burmese  countries  ;  Malayan  peninsula. 

0*  edela,  Temminck. 

Snr.  Edela  ruficepe,  Lesaon. 

Motacilla  aepium  apod  Rofflea. 

.    Kcu^iehiy  Malay.     Inhabits  Malayan  penin- 
sula ;  Sumatra. 

O.  cineraeeuB,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  689. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Genua  HOBIE TES,  Hodgson. 

ff,  brunfUfrom,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIV- 
586. 

Stit.  fl.  ■ehistilatira^  Hodgson^  P.  Z.  a  1846  p. 
80. 
Nivioola  sohistifaita,  Hodgeon,  J.A.S.  XIV. 
586. 


C.  cursUam  ( Jerdon's  lU.  Tnd.  Om^  pL  6). 

Stn.    Frinia  cursitans,  Franklin. 

Inhabito  India  generally.  Not  satisfaetorOy 
distinct  from  B.  schosnicola. 

C.  amalura,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVIIL  InhtbiU 
Ceylon. 

Genus  PELLORNIUM,  Swainson. 

p.  ruficeps,  Swainson. 

Syn.    p.  oliyaceum,  Jerdon. 

Ciuclidia  punctata,  Gonldt 
Hegaktttts  ruficeps,  Sykea. 

Inhabito  Nepal ;  8.  India ;  Tenasserim  pro- 
▼incea. 

GeTim  TURD1R0STRI8,  A.  Hay. 

T  supereUiaris,  A.  Hay,  Jfadr.  Jovm. 
XIII.  pt.  8,  168.  Inhabits  Malayan  penia* 
sula. 

Genus  P0MAT0RHINU8.  Horsfield. 

P.  hypoleucos,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  699. 

Stit.    Orthorhinaa      hypoloacoc^    Blyth  (tie 
young),  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  87L 

Inhabits  Arracan. 

P.  erythrcgenys,  Vigors  (Qoald't  *  Oentuy.' 
pi,  55).     Inhabits  Himalaya. 

P.  schisHceps,  Hodgson,  M.  Res.  XIX,  pt 
L  p.  181.  Inhabits  8.  B.  Himalaya  •  Svlbct; 
Tippera  ;  Arakan. 

P.  UucogaOer,  Gould,  P.   Z.  S.  1837,  p. 

Id  /  . 

Syh.    p.  olivaoeaa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  451. 
P.  montanuaof  Aeaam  apud  HorifieUL 
P.  Z.  S.  1889,  p.  166. 

Inhabits  Deyra  Doon  ;  Nepal  ?  Assam  ►  Ten- 
asserim provinces. 

P.  melaaiurus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  451. 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

P.  Horsfield,  Sjkes,  P.  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  89. 
Inbabits  Peninsula  of  India. 

P.  Pkayrei,  Blyth  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  462.  k- 
habits  Arracan. 

P.  ferrugifwsus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  697- 
Inhabito  Sikkim. 

P.  ruficollis,  Hodgson,  As.  Re9.  XIX.  pL  1, 
18^.  Inhabito  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

P.  monianus,  Horsfield  (Zooh  He^.  »n  Javtt^ 
pL     ).  BoJdcrek,  Java.    Inhabits  Java, 

Genus  XIPH0RHAMPHU8,  BJyth. 

X  supercaia/H4.  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XII.  947. 

Stn.    Ziphorhynchos  auperoiliariib  ibid  J.  A. 
S.  XLI7& 


Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya,  near  the  snow  re-       Inhabito  Sikkim. 
P^'*'  Genus  TURDINUS,  Blytb. 

Genius  CI8TIG0LA,  Lemiu  I     T.  maerodaUylus,  J.  A.  S.  XIII,  S8». 
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'     4tarl    MdaooptaroD   BMerodactylum,    Strick- 
land. 
Brachyptaryx  alboguUris,  Hartlaab. 

Ttma^  Malay.     Inhabits  Malayan  peninsala. 
«eiiM  TRICUASTOMA,  Blyth. 
Tr.  AbhotH. 

Sth.    Halacoeincla    Abbotti.   Blytb.    J.A.S. 
XIV.  601. 

Inhabits  Arraoan. 
TV.  olivaoeum. 

Stv.  If egalnpteron  oliTaecumy  Strickland,  Ann . 
Mag.  N.  H.  1847,  p.  182. 

Tr.  AbbotUt  Yu ?    Inhabits  Malayan  penin- 
sola. 

'   TV.  hieolor. ' 

Snr.    Bracbyptaryz  bioolor,  Lesson. 

Mtboopteron  fsrruginosuai,  Blyth,  J.  A. 
S.  XIII.  888. 

.  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

Tr.  roslratum.  BIyth,  J.  A.  8.  XL  796.    In- 
habits Malayan  peninsula. 

Oenut  MALACOPTERON,  Eyton. 

M.  mapu,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  461.    In- 
habits Malayan  peninsula* 

M.  moffnum,  Eyton,  P.  Z.  8.  1849,  p.  103. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

0<fiMft  ALOIPPB,  Blyth. 

^.  albogulaarU. 
8Tir«  Setaria  albognlaris^Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  Xin.885. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

A  offiriM  (J.  A.  8.  Xiri.  884.) 

8tk.    Tsichastoma  itffiaae,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XL 
795. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

^.  einerea,  Eyton. 

Stit.    Malaoopteron  «iner«ain;  Eyton,  P.  Z.  S. 
188d,  p.  108  ;  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  884. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

J.  PJkayrei,  BIyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIY«  601; 

Inhabits  Arraean. 

A.  nipidensia, 

Stv.    Sifa   nipalenris,   Hodgson,  Ind.  Bey. 
1838,  p.  80. 

Inhabits  3.  K  Himalaya  ;  Arraoan. 

A'  Hpiaria^ 

Sim.    Brachypierix  sspiarai,  Horsfield,  Lin^  l^r. 
XI IL  169. 


Chickohan^  Jay.  Inhabits  Java. 

A.  poiocephalct. 

8tv.   Timalia   poiooephalai     JerdoUi    Xadr. 
Joum.  XIU.  169. 


Inhabits  3.  India. 

A-  airiceps. 

Stit.    Brachjrpteryx  atrieeps,   Jerdon,  tfadr. 
Journ.  X.  250. 

Inhabits  8.  India* 
A.  (?)  striata. 

Stn.  Timalia  striata,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  7S8« 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 
Qentu  MACBONOUS,  Jardine  and  Selby. 
M.ptUosuSy  J.  and  B.  (Ill  Om.  pi.  150)« 

Stm.  Timalia  trichorros,  Temmlnck. 

Bttrong  iaaMban,  Malay.  Inhabits  Ma* 
layan  peninsula. 

QenuB  MIX0RNI3,  Hodgson. 

M.  ffularis  (Hon/.  Zool.  Bei.  in  Jo»a^ 

pi.      ). 

Stx.  Timalia  golaris,  Horsfield* 

Prinia  pUeata,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  204, 

Burong  Pvding,  Malay.  Inhabits  Tenas« 
serinol  provinces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Java. 

Jf.  cUoris,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8,  XI.  794. 

Sth.  M.  mficept,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S.  1845.  p, 
28. 
Motaoilla  rubieapiUa  (?),  Tickell,  J.  A.  8. 
IL  B76. 

Inhabits  Sub-himalayan  region ;  Central  In- 
dia ?  Tenasserim  proyinces. 

Genus  TIMALIA,  Horsfield. 

T.  pUecUa^  Horsfield  (Zool.  Res.  in  Java^ 
pi.  ).  Daunt,  or  Gogo^tite,  Jar.  Inhabits 
Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Arracan ;  Jata. 

T.  ntgricoUia,  Temminck. 

Syh.  T.  erythronotua,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XL  79S* 
Bracbypteryz  nigrognlaris,  Eyton. 

Burong  TanaJh,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayaft 
peninsula. 

T.  peetoralis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  793* 

Stn.  Malaoopteron  sqnamatum,  Eyton. 
Pampang,  Malay.    Inhabits  Malayan  penin* 
sula. 

T.  erythropiera,  Blyth,  J.  A.  B.  XI.  794.    - 
Sth*  T.  pyrrhophsea,  Hartlanb. 

Brachypteryx  acutiroatris,  Eyton*] 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula* 


Oenus  GHBTSOMMA,  Hodgson* 

CAr.  sinmse  ( Jardine  and  Selby,  lU.  Orn. 

pi.  119). 

Sth.  Pams  sinensis,  slso  Gotah  Finch,  and 
Emberiza  cal£at,  Var.  A.,  Latham. 

Timalia  hypoleuca,  Franklin. 

T.  Horsfield,  Jardine  and  Selby. 

Pyotoris  rafifrons,  Hodgson.  F,  Z.  S.  1841^ 
p.  24. 

TimiUa  bioolor,  Laf leenaye^' 
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Gulchasm  ;  also  ShuTcar  JOutnriy  H*  P  ( Jcr- 
don).     Inhabits  India  generally  ;  China  ? 

,^-(?e»w-8TACHTRXS,  Hodgson. 

St,  nigriceps,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  3?8  ; 
P.  Z.  S.  1845,  p.  22.  Inhabits  S.  E.  Hiiba- 
laya, 

fit.  pyrrhops,  Hod(C8on,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  379 ; 
P.  Z.  8.  1845,  p.  23  (there  spelt  jpyrojps). 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

'St.  ruficeps,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  452. 
Inhabits  dikkim. 

J3t.  chrysaa,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  879  ; 
!P.  Z.  8.  1845,  pv  23.  Inhabits  S.  E.  Hima- 
laya  ;  Arracan. 

Pain.    LANIAD^ 
c*  d(*ftw  GAMPSORHtNCHUS,  Blyth. 

G,  rufuhu;  B]yi\  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  376.  In- 
habits  Tecai  region  of  the  8.  B.  Himalaya, 
Arracan,  &c. 

*  Genus  THAJINOCATAPHUS,  Tickell. 

Th.  picatw,  Tickell,  J.  A.  8.  XVUI.  In- 
habit  Daijiliog. 

Genus  LANtUS,  L. 

•  Z.  lahtora,  (Hardwicike's  lU,  Ind.  ZooL) 

JSrN.  Collnrio  lahtora,  Sykes. 

LaniuB  esenbitor,  yar  C,  Latham. 
L.  hurra,  Qny»  Hardw.>  IlL  Ind.  Zool, 

Dudia  lahtofa,  ('Milky  Shrike'),  H,  In- 
habits Ii\dia  gefaerally  (nee  Lower  Bengal). 

Sn.  Libmtet,  Horsfield. 
JBv/rong  Papa,  or  Terip  am  Malay  •  Bmtet, 
Java.    -InhabiU  China  ;  Philippines ;  Java. 
'    L.  eryikranotus  (Gould's  *  C«tttary,'  pi.  12, 

Stw.  Callurio  erythronotas,  Vigors. 

Inhabits  N,  W.  tiimalaya. 
.Z.  cayiicepi,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  302. 
Syk.  C,  erythronottlS  of  A,  India,  Atiofc. 
lBha]i)it8  Indian  peninsula ;  Sindh  ;  Upper 
BefegAh  '         • 

L.  nigrieepf,' 

Sth.  ^ulKtrib  nlgrfceps,  Fim&Hh. 
LaniuB  n/MWbus,  Saopolk 
L.  antignanus  Latham, 
L.  .^rieolbr,  Hotaon,  Ib 
.  Indiap  Shrike,  Xatham. 

"  Inhabits  Bengali  Kutak ;  Nepal;  Assam  ; 

Arracan.  _ 

t  •••  ... 

L.*4ephro*i9(Hs. 

Siif.  Cullurio   tephronofcui,  Vigors,  P.  Z.  S. 

IfiSl,  p.  43.  ♦   ,  „ 

Lanitis   mpateaafts,   Hodgson,  l4ia.  Kev. 


Inhabits  Bengftl ;  Nepal ;  Assam ;  Aniesn. 

Z«  superciUostts,  L.  (VaUl.  Oti.  <f  4/''*  pi* 
66,  f.  2.) 

Stn.  L.  eollnrioides,  LeMon. 

Bengal  variety,-^ 

L.  crist&tus,  L. 

L.  phvoicoras,  VaIIms. 

L.  rntilas,  var  A,  and  L.  aaptreilioiiu,  nr  A. 

Latham. 
L.  melnDotis,  Valenciennfa. 
L.  ferragiceps,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rer.  1SS7,  p.  446. 

Sindh  variety, 

L.  arenarins,  Blytli,  J.  A,  S.  XT.  801 
Philippine  variety  ? 

L.  IncieneuBia,  Katkati.  Beng. 

Inhabits  all  S.  E.  Asia  and  its  islands,  ex- 
cept on  elevated  land. 

L.  Ugrims,  Drapiss,  Sid.  Clan.  X  EvL 

Nat. 

STtt.  L.  niafrnirottrk,  Lenon,  in  Bdangsr^T<qrtgei 
L.  8trigatu8,  £yton,  ?.  Z.  S.  1839,  p.  103. 

Serara^  Malay.     Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

Z.  ffardiffickiiy  Vigors  (Gould's  •  Century/ 
pi.  12,  f.  1). 

flm  Collnrio  HardwicUi,  Vigora. 
Bay-backed  ghrike,  Latham. 


L.  .^rieolbr,  Hotoon,  Ind.  Eev.  1887. 
rikeiXatl 


'  •         r       i< 


18a7,  p.  445., 
Qrey'.baeked  Shtike,  Lafhsias, 


JPioAoittiJI,  U«  tnhabita  India  genmlly  (see 
Bengal  alluvium). 

L.  hypoimcos,  Blyth,  J.  A.  B.  XVII,  349, 
Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 

Oewm  TEPHEODORNIS,  8wain8on. 

T,  sylvicola,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Journ.  X.  236. 
Phari  latora,  H.  Inhabits  8.  India, 

T,  pelvica. 

SiriK  l^ntjiaoa  pelfka,  Hodgiott,  Ind.  Rev,  1«7,  ^ 
*47. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Artswsan* 

T.  ffularis.  (Tem.  PL  Col.  256.  f.  1.) 

-Stv.  L.  iritgatns,  Temroinck. 
laniaBgnlaris,  Raffles. 

£aron  Ba/ron,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malay  conn- 
tries. 
T.  poniiotfriana.  (tiatiw.  ItU  Jnd.  Zool) 

Stn.  Hnscicapa  pondiceriana,.QflMli«« 
M*  philippensis  of  India,  Latham* 
Lauins  keroula*  Graj. 
,   L.  mQ8cipjt<udes,  Franklin, 
t.  gHseua,  Titkett,  J.  A,  fl.  U.675. 
L.  sordidua,  Leaaon.^ 

T.  superciiioBns,  Swainion.        _  ,    -,      •«•* 
Tenthaca  leiicnra*,  Hodgsoa,  I»d.  Ker.  iWi 

p.  447. 

Inhabits  India  generally. 

T.  ajfflnis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  JVI.  473.  InhabiU 
Ceylon.  .»..  ^     . 

T.  grUola,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XII.  180.      . 

•Inhabits  Pcnang;  Java  ',  Arracan  ;  veij  rM« 
linLoweV  Beigal.' 
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Oimts  HSMIPUS,  Hodgmi. 
'    E.  ehscunui  (Honfield's  Sool.  Bm.  in  Jaoa. 

Uim,  M BMiMpft  obMvt,  HonfleM. 
M.  hif  andioMeat,  Kelobardt. 
Tephrodornit  birnndiDacens,  SwainiOD. 

lohabiU  Malay  oountries  ;  Tenaaieriiii. 

ff.pieata. 

Snr.  MnsioBpa  pieatii,  Syket. 

M.  tynnnides,  Tiekell.  J.  A.  8.  11.  674. 
M.  hjrandinacea,  apud  Jerdon,  CataL 
M.  rariegata  (?),  liaoaBttS. 

Inhabits  Arraoan  ;  Central  and  S.  India  ; 
CoyloD. 

S.  eaipitalisi 

8nr.  Maseicapa  P  eapitalii,  Meaelland  P.  Z.  8.  ]839> 
p.  159. 
H.  picsMcIor,  Hodgson,  P.  Z*  S.  1846,  p.  83. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam. 

Oemta  XANTHOPIGIA,  Blyih. 

X  leueophryi,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XYI.  129. 

8ni.  Kaiiaapa  xaathopygia,  A.  Hay»  Madr.  Jooib. 
XI,  162  (the  female). 

Inbabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

'  X  nareUdna  (Tem.,  Pl.  Col  577,  f.  1). 

fXM.  Moeeioapa  naioiftioa*  Temminck. 

Z.  chrysopluyi,  Dlytb,  J.  A.  S.  XVf.  121. 

Inhabits  China ;  Japan. 

Pam.     BRACHYURIDiE. 
ffenus  PITTA,  YieiUot. 
F.  cmuUa  (Tern.  Tl  Ooh  217). 

Bjv.  Myiotbera  caBralea,  Rni&ei. 
Pitta  gigaii.  l^nuDiack. 

Inhabits  Malayan  pebinsula  :  Sumatra. 
P,  nipalerms* 

9n,  Paladioola  ttipalensni  Hodgson.  J.  A.   8.  TI. 
108. 
Pitta  nachalis,  BIyih,  J.  A.  S.  II.  188. 

Inhabits  HiflQalaya ;  Arracan. 

P.    euenilcUat  Hartlaub  (AniL,  Mag,  iT.  H, 

XIII.  pi.  20.; 

Bin.  P.  DiRriooIlis,  Biyth,  J.    A.   8.   XII.  060. 

P.  rodogatter»  Hodgson,  J.   A.  8.  ZIl.  961  (the 

JOUDg.) 

Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Assam  ;  Malayan  peninsula. 
JP.  eyanopterat  Temminck  (PL  Col.  218). 
Stb.  p.  malaocensis  spud  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  XII.  960. 

'    Inhabits  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim    provinees ; 
Malayan  peninsula. 

F.  triosteffUB  (Gould's  *  Century/  pi.  2S). 

L     '  am.  Tnrdna  tnoltegni,  8p«rrman. 
T.  malaecenau,  Soopoli. 
P.  saperdliaris  et  abaominalis,  Wagler, 
T.  bengalenait,  Stephens. 
P.  bn^ynra  of  India,  anotornm. 

Inliabita  India  generally,  from  the  sub-Hi- 
malajan  region  to  Ceylon  inclusive  :  never  on 
the  eastern  aide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 


P.  eiythrogastra,  Tern.  {PL  Col.  212).  In^ 
habits  Philippines. 

P.  groiiHUma,  Tern.  (PI.  OoL  506). 

Stw.  p.  ooecinea,  lyton,  P.  Z.  8.  1889,  P.  104^ 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

P.  o^anea,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.,  XII.  1008  ; 
XVI.  153.  Inhabits  Arracan ;  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces. 

P.  cyanura  (PL  XnL  355). 

8iN.  Corvns  cyanQras,  Oraelin. 
Mjiothen  afinis,  Baffles. 

Sintar,  Sum.  •  Pwnglor,  Jtir.    Inhabits  Ma^ 
I  layan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

Gemu  HTDROBATA,  Yieillot. 

E.  astatica  (Gould's  *  Centuiy,'  p.  24). 

fixif.  Cindns  asiatiens,  Svainsoa. 
C.  Pallaau  apnd  Qonld, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Genus  TROGLQDTTES,  Cuvier. 

Tr.  nipalennst  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIV. 
589. 

Siv.  Tr.  tnbhoaialayaAns,  Hodgson,  Gray. 
InhabiU  N.  W.  Himalaya  ;  Nepal. 
Tr.  puneUUui,  J,  A.  S.  XIV.  589, 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 
Genus  EUPETES,  Temminck. 

Su.  macrocerctis,  Tem.  {PL  CoL  616).  In- 
habits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Genus  ENICURUS,  Temminck. 

£.  ruficapUlus,  Tem.  (PI  Col,  ).  In- 
habits Java. 

E.  maculaius,  Vigors,  (Gould's  '  Century.* 
pL  27).  ^' 

SYjr.  £.  fnHginoans,  Hodgson  (the  yonng). 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 

E.  sehistaceus,  Hodgson,  As.  Ees.  XIX,  191. 
Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Tenasserim  pro* 
Tinces. 

E.  immaeulatus,  Hodgson,  As.  Ees»  XIX. 
1 90,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  157.  Inhabits  Arracan, 
Rare  in  Nepal. 

E.  frontalis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  166. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

E,  scouleriy  Vigors  (Gould's  '  Century/  pi. 
38).     Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  rare  to  the  N.  W. 

Pam.    MEHULTDiE. 

Sttbfam.    MEEULIN^. 


Genus  MTIOPHONUS,  Temminck. 

E,  Temminckit,  Vigors  (Gould's  *  Century,' 
pi.  21 ). 

Syzt,  M,  flitidos,  Grsy. 
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M.  Eorsfleldi,  Vigors  (^uW'fi  *  Centuiy/ 
pi.  20). '  Inhabits  MilgiriB  (heo  Hiatllijra). 

<y<nw  TURDUS,  L. 

Sub-genua  ZOOTHERA,  Vigots. 

^.  mowticcia,  Vigors  (Qould^s  *  CentOry/ 
-pl..a«);     Inhabit*  Hinwl&ra. 

Z.  marginata,  BIytb,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  141. 
Inhabits  Arracab. 

Subgenus  OREOClifClA,  Gonld. 

.    O.  nilfirienm,  Blyth,  #•  A.  8-  XVI.  181. 
Inhabits  Nilgiris. 

0.  mollimma^  Blytb>  J.  A.  S»  XL  188  ; 
XVI.  141. 

^nr.  (y»  rft^ta,  Hodgsoii,  nn.    Hag.  N.  H.  V8i5' 
f.  826w 

Inhabits  Himala'^a. 

0.  davma,  (Grould's  B.  \B,  pi.         ), 

8TZf.  TfArdttfe  diuia,  littbinfr. 
T.  Whitei,  Kyton. 
T.  dorttwl* 
O.  parviroBtris,  Goald,  T.  Z.  8.  1887,  p.  l96. 

Inhabits  Hinalajb,  Nilgirki!  ibfgral^g  to 
the  plains  in  Hrlnter.    BafQ  iU  'Elikt'OfK* 

0.  spOcfiefa,  BIyth,  J.  A-  S.  XVI.  142- 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

Sub-genus  TURDU& 

T.  visdvorus,  lu  (Fl.  JSnl.  489  j  Goold's 
i.  E.  pi.  77). 

Sth.  T,  miyor,  Briuos. 

Inhabits  Europe ;  N.  W.  Himalaya. 

T.  Naumdnni  (?);  ^emniinck  (Goild's  A 
-^.  pi.  9). 

«t».  T,  auT)itt»,  Niuihann. 

Inhabits  E.  Europe     N-  Asia  ;  vary  rare  in 
the  Himalaya. 

T.  atro^larut  Natterer  (Gould's  B.  B.  pi. 
75). 

8th.  T.  Beohsteini,  KanmaBii, 
T.  dnbius,  Bechstein. 

'    Inhabits  N.  Asia  ;  Himdaya  ;  Tipp^ra. 
!r,  rtificoUis,  Pallas. 

8yv.  (Perhaps  a  variety  of  Q&Ierida  cristata  of  which 
toin«  tpedmenft  an  partially  tufouk-tailed.) 

Inhabits  N.  Asia  ;  Himalaya. 

•  T,  javaniciu  (?)  Ho<r8field,  Lmn.  Tr.  XlII. 
T84). 

$TK,    T.  eoQCoIor,  (?)  TcmaHnckfPl.'Col), 
T.  rufalns,  Orapioc  Diet,  Class., 
1\  nrodefetds.  JByton.  F.-^.  S.  1889,  p.  108. 

Inbabifs  Arraoan;  Malayan  peaitistib;  lata  ? 

*  i^fiif^enitf.  KEBULA. 

M.  vtdgaris,  Ray,  Leach  (Gould's  B,  E,  pL 
72). 


STV.    Tnrdoiiunli^Ii 

aabits^Surope.;  1^*  Africa  ;  Madeixa  •  W, 
Asia  ;  Afghanistan  j  China  (Chusan). , 

M.  houlhouL  (Gould'a  <  Gentiuy/  f\.M' 

8Tif .    Lanins  bottlboul  ct  Ttttdut  psrsleDB  (P«)  Lithui* 
1\  paBcUoptenw,  Tigtors. 

Inhabit  Himalaya.' 
M.  smUlUma. 

8T]r.    TVirdas  aiminiimu,  Jerdon,  M^r.  Jdmt.,  X* 
ft58. 

Inhabits  Nilgris* 

BTir.    Tnrdns  nigropileus,  de  la  Fretaaye  ;'JU.  Bi^ 
lessert  voyage  dani  Tinde. 

InhaWtv  S.  ladin. 

M.  cUbodneta  (RoyIe*s  III.  Bint,  Bot.  pi.  8. 
f.  8). 

Sth.    Tardus  albocinefouet  1.  albicoltist  Ittoyle. 
T.  4C»llatil.  SAxa 

Inhabits  HiAalayav 

M.  taikm^  Gtould  P.  Z.  S.  18M,  f .  185. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

M.  Wardii  (Jerdon's  til.  tnd.  Om.  pi.  8). 

8¥n.    2oothera  raetanoli^ea.  Bkrtlaah. 

Oreodncla  P  taiieifopiii  Hoigawa  (teuA)r 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  H.  Ifadia. 

Sub-genus  GEOGICHLA,  kuhl. 

G»  unicolor. 
Stet.    Tardus  onicolor,  l^ckeA,  Goald. 

Inhabits  !d[hna1aya. 

Q,  disnmilis,  Blyth,  X  A.  S.  XtL  liA. 

Stii.    Calcutta  Tkroah^  Utham. 

Inhabits  Bengal  (during  cold  reason.) 

•O.  eiirina  (Tem.  PU  Col.  4fih). 

Stv.    Tardos  citrinas,  Latbanu 
t.  Maeeh  Vieillo*. 

T.  lividaa,  Tiokflll,  J.  A.  S?.  II.  877. 
T.  rnbeculas,  apod  Hursfield,  V,  Z.  S.  1889,  p. 
16U 

Inhabits  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Asslmn  ;  Anraeia  ) 
C.  Indila. 

G.  cyanoius  (J.  hni^.,  Hi  Orn^  1st  series, 
pU  48). 

Sxif.    l^rdas  ejanotas,  Jardint  and  Selby. 
Inhabits  Indian  peninsula. 

G.  htuakUm,  Blyik.  J.. A.  S.  3lVI,  146.  In- 
habits Malayan  peninsula ;  J^icobaara^ 

Sabrgemls  PETROGINGLA,  Vi^n. .    . 

P.  erpthroffasiraiQ<tM'n  'Oentofy/  pkiS; 
J.  and  S.  III.  Omy  Ist  series,  pi.  129). 

8tn.    iNirdus  erytbrogtsttr.  Vigors, 

Tetrociadft  raJlTjBatria«  Jardifie  aiid*^lbj. 
Petrocossyphos  fermgineoventria,  lieasoii. 

Inhabits  iHimalaya. 

P.  cyanem  (PI  Enl.  250;  Edirards^  pi  18)i 
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9a,    TBrdnt'ejaneas,  L. 
T.  M>litaiia«.  QmeliD. 
Hernia  oQnn^a,  Britaon. 
P.  iongiroslrh,  BIyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV(.  150. 

lohabiU  Buropc) ;  N.  Africa ;  W.  Asia  ; 
^aabmir ;  Punjab  j  Sindb.  The  Indiaa  yarie- 
iy  Kpaudoo  (the  male),  and  P,  maal  (the 
fenudej,  Sykes  :  Tardui  solitarvufj  Tar.  A. 
Latham  ia  merdy  somewhat  deeper-colored, 
the  femalea  eapaciaUy,  whioh  are  aomewliat 
dfiPeRntly  marked  on  the  under-parta.  The 
bill  also  ia  genefally  amaller.  Inhabit  a  Biar 
dosUn  ;  S.  India. 

P.  affinis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  Xlf.  177.  In- 
habits Sikkim  ;.B|iUB  ;  Aaaam  ;  BylM  ;  Tip- 
pera;  Arracan  ;/reQp84^im. 

,  t.  maSlatsis  {Pl  Bnh.  686). 

Sn.    Tard«a  isMUIeoaia,  OmeJip. 

lahabita  Philippinea ;  China. 

avb-^mi^B  MONTICOLA,  Bfchm* 

ir.  ciMclarA^fuha  (Oould'a  '  Geuiorj,  pi.  l^} 

8ts.   Fetrocinob  cinalorkjnMba,  Vi|e«n* 
Petrophila  c^anoceph&la,  SwaiAson, 
Black  collared  Thrash,  var.  A-  Latham, 

Inhabits  hilly  parts  of  India  generally,  keep- 
ing to  the  foreate :  very  rare  in  Lower  fiengal  in 
the  aeasona  of  paaaagt. 

Genw  LUaCINIA,  (Antiq.)  L.  (1735),  0  R. 

Lphihmela,  Bonap  (PI.  JSrU,  616,  f.  f). 

Sts.  If  otieilla  Inacinia,  L. 

Sylvia  laiciiiia,  Lilh*  Tarn,  (aasfl.  phUomeli, 
Tem.) 

BuUnd  bosia^  H. :  BuWid^hca^r  daskM^ 
Put.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  N*  Africa ;  W.  Asia  ; 
common  in  Persia,  but  only  .kuowa  as  a  ca^e 
bird  in  Afgbwiistan. 

SsUmi.   SAKICQLIN^ 

Om^i  THAMKOBIA,  Swainson. 
n,  cambaiensU, 

8th.    Bjhia  cambaientit,  Latham. 

Saziooloidea  eiytbrarae,  Lsbmb  (tiic  ftmale). 

Inhabita  Upper  and  Central  India. 
Th.  fitUeata  (PI.  Bnl.  185,  f.  1). 

sn.  Motaeilla  fnlicata,  L, 

iBnanthe  ptygmatara,  Vieillot, 

Boaty. vented  XhniBh,  aud  tl>e  female.— Sylvia 

EuUhuri^  H*  ( JerdonX  .  Inhabits  B.  India ; 
Cejion ;  Pldlippines  P 

Gmui  KIFBACINCLA.  .QonM. 
E.  maerourus  {V<aiUaBt,  pi.  Ii4)« 

Itv.  f«rdiis  iiaeMan»,'6n4elif • 
T.  trvolor,  Yieillot 
Oryflaveia  loagicaiMtey-  B  vaiaaoiu 


Shatna,  H.  ;  Abheka,  H.  (Jerdon):  Ldrwa, 
Jay.  Inhabita  India  generally  (nee  Lower 
Bengal) ;  Ceylon  ;  Burmesa  aad  Malay  coun- 
tri«s. 

Genui  COrSYOHUS,  Wagler. 

C»  mindanensis , 

Stzi .  Tardna  miadaoenaii,  Gnelin. 

Laoitts  musicus,  fiifflea  \occ  Tardaa  amoeiiQs, 

Uorsfield). 
GrylliTora  magnirortim  tt  Or.  raiea,  Sminfoii 
(vide  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  159). 

CkoeAet  Malay  ;  Moorai,  or  Moorai  Kichfiu^ 
Bum.     Inhabita  Malay  countries. 

0.  saularts  (Edwards,  pi.  181). 

STW.  Oracola  aanlaris,  L. 

GrylHvvra  iotaruedia,  Swaia^on. 

Dahila  docilis,  Hodgson,  .^f.  Be9.  XIX.  189. 

Dayal,  B.  ;  Dayyvr  or  Deyr^  H.  (Jerdon)  : 
Polichia^  Cingh:  ThabeUgyee^  Arracan.  In- 
habits Bengal  •  Nepal ;  India  generally  ;  Arra- 
oan  ;  TeAaawehm*  The  head  and  biidt  of  fe- 
male invariably  ashy. 

Var.  Or.  bravifoatra  (P),  SvainaoD. 

Inhabita  Ceylon.  The  head  and  back  of 
shining  black,  nearly  as      the  male. 

Oenm  NOTODELA  (?)  Lesson. 

N.  (P)  leitcwra,  J.  A.  8,  XVI.  188. 

Stv.  MnaeiRylvia  lencara,  Hodgson,  ?.  Z.  S.  1845', 
p.»7. 

Inhabits  Uusa^i  ;  Nepal. 

GeiiVA  GRANDALA,  Hodgson. 

Or,  ccelicolor,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  44 7^ 
Inhabits  Bis^a  ;  Nepal :  near  snowy  region. 

Genus  8AXIC0LA,  B<»hstein,  (Jerka, 
Sindh). 

S.  qpittholettca^  Strickland. 
STir.  S.  lencara  apad  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  187.' 

Inhabita  Upper  Hindustan  ;  3indh. 

S.  picatcl,  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  131.  In- 
habits Upp^r  Hioda«t/m ;  Bipdh. 

S.  leueomda  (Pi.  Ool.  257,  f.  3. 

STif.  Maseleapa  leBoo«ela  et  M.  melanolenea,  Ste- 
phen. 

Inhabits  S.  Europe  ;  N.  Africa  ;  W.  Asia  ; 
Upper  Hindustan ;  Sindh. 

41.  aiwffylaris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVL  1S(|-1. 
Inhabits  Upper  Hindustan  ;  Sindh* 

S.  trnarUhe  {PL  Bnl.  554). 

Stn.  Motaeilla  aenanthe,  L. 

Inhabji^  iK^rppe,  W.  Asia  ;  Upper  Hindus- 
tan. 

Oenw  CYANECULA,  Brchm. 
(J.su&cica  (?l.  Evl.  361,  f.  2;  and  CIO.  f, 
1.  2,  3). 
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Stit.  MoUeilla  fweiM,  L. 
Sylvia  caernlignla,  falJai . 
S.  sperata,  Tar.  A,  Latham  (the  female'. 
Blae^neeked  WarbJer,  Latham. 

ffuscdni  Ptdda,  H.  :  Dumhuh,  Kabul.  In- 
habits  N.  Europe ;  India  generally  :  very  abun- 
dant in  Lower  Bengal. 

Germs  RUTICILLA,  Brehm. 

B.Jrontalis  (Gould's  Omtury,  pL  26.  f,  2). 

Stit.  Fhoenicnra  frontalif,  Vigon, 

Inhabits  Himalaya  generally. 
B'  erythrogastra, 

STN.  Sylvia  erythrogaatra,  Galdenstadt, 
Mnscicapa  aarorea^  Pallas. 
Phcenicura  Keevesii,  Gray. 

Inhabits  N.  and  M.  Asia,  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Japan  ;  Nepal ;  Assam. 

JS.  phcenicurus  (PZ.  Enl.  351,  f.  2). 

Stit.  Motacilla  phcraicnra,  L. 

Phcenicara  rniicilla,  Swaioaon. 
A.  tytliys  of  Aighaoiatan,  apod  Iliitton,  J.  A.  8. 
XV.  780. 

Inhabits  Europe ;  W.  Asia  ;  and  variety  in 
Afghanistan  and  Siudb. 

n.  leucoptera,  BIytb,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  962  ; 
XVI.  134.   Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Java. 

B.  indica,  Blyth,  (Jardine  and  Selby,  lU, 
Orn.  pi.  86,  f.  3). 

Siif.  Phoenicttra  atrata  apod  Jardine  and  Selby. 

ThiH  hira  (i.  e.  •  Shaker*).  H.  (Jerdon). 
Inhabits  India  generidly. 

R.  ccsruleocephala  (Gould's  Century,  pi.  26, 
f.  2). 

6lV.  Phmiieara  CBrnleocepbala,  Vigon. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
R,  fuliffinosa, 

Stn.  Phcenicura  fuliginou,   Vigora,  P.  Z.  8.  1881. 
p.  85. 
Fb.  plombea,  Gould,  P.  Z.  8.  1885,  p,  185. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

R,  leucocephala  (Gould's  Century,  pi.  96, 
f.  2). 

STN.  PhoBnienra  leacoeephata,  Vigors. 

Sylvia  erythrogaatra,  var.  a.  Latham. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Genus  CALLIOPE,  Gould. 

C.  peetoralu,  Gould  (Icones  Avium),  Inha- 
bits Himalaya* 

0,  camtsehcUkensis  (Lath.  Swpp,,  pi.  in 
frontispiece). 

Syv.  Sylvia  eamtachfttkensis^  Qmelioi 
Motacilla  calliope,  Pallas. 
Calliope  Lathami,  Qould. 

Oanffvla,  Nepal.  Inhabits  Asia.  Common 
in  Lower  Bengal  during  the  cold  season  ;  rare 
in  C.  India. 


C  cyancL, 

Stn.  Larvivora  oyana^  «t  L.  bnm]iea(f).  H<4g* 
BOD,  J.  A.  8.  VL,  102. 
Phoeaicora  sapereiliaris,   Jerdon,  ICsdr. 
Joum.  XIIL  170. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  chiefly  :  rare  in  NiUiris  : 
▼ery  rare  and  accidental  in  Lower  Bengal 
during  the  seasons  of  passage. 

G&nus  TARSI6EB,  Hodgson. 

T,  chrysceust  Hodgson,  Ann-  Ma^»  i^.  R» 
1845,  p.  198.     Inhabits  8.  E.  Himaiays. 

Genus  PRATINCOLA,  Koch. 
Pr.  eaprata  (PL  Enl.  285,  f.  1.  2). 

Stn.  Motacilla  eaprata,  L. 

M.  lueiooenaia^  var  A.  Latham. 

M.  eylvatica  (? ,  Tickell,  J.  A.  S.  II.  S75. 

Saxicola  fmticola,  Horafield. 

S.  bicolor  et  S,  erythropygya,  Sykea. 

Pidah  or  Kaia  Pidahy  H. ;  Lay  khya,  Arri- 
can  ;  Dechu,  Jav  Inhabits  India  generalijr  (nee 
Lower  Bengal) ;  Arraoan ;  Java. 

Pr.  rubvDola  (Pi.  Rnl.  €78,  f.  I). 

Stn.  Motacilla  mbicola,  L. 
Iniiabits  Europe ;   N.  Africa. 
Pr.  indica,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI,  129. 

Sth.  p.  rubicola  ol  lodia»  aoetorum. 

Inhabits  India  generally. 

Pr.  leucura,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  447. 
Inhabits  Sindh. 

Pr.ferrea,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XVI,  IM. 
Inhabits  Himalaya  generally. 

Gewus  lANTHIA,  Blyth. 

/.  kypert^hra,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  ISI. 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

I.rujilatus,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  18«. 

8tk.  Nemura  mfilatiia,   and  the  fainaU— N. 

cyanura,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S.  1845,  p.  27, 
Erytbaca  Tytierii  (f).  JameaoDy  Trtai. 

Worn.  Soc.  (not  dmcribed). 
Motacilla  cyanura  (tl  Pallas,  the  femak 

Inhabits  Himalaya  generally ;  more  nume* 
rous  to  the  N.  W.  P 

^entt#  ERYTHACA,  (Antiq.)  Cuv.G.B. 
Gray. 

E.flavolivacea, 

Stw,  lanthia  flavolivaoea,  (Hodgson),  J.  A.  S. 

XVL188,774i  _  . 

Nemara  flavoHvacaa,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  & 

1845.  p.  87. 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

JE.  ruhecula  (PL  Bnl.  361,  L  1). 

Stn.  Motacilla  rubsoulay  L. 
Inhabits  Europe ;  W.  Asia  (Trebisond)« 

Genus  EaYTHROSIEBNA,  Bonap. 
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E.  kuatra  (ride  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  i74)« 

8nr.  Mvaoicipa  leaeunk  Gmelin. 
M.  parra  of  India*  auctonim. 
fitaziook  rabBcnloideSy  Sykas. 
Synornia  jonlaimaay  flodgaon,  P*  Z.  S. 

1855,  p.  27* 
White  tailed  fied-breaat,  and  the  young 

—probably  Maculate  Flycatcher,  La- 

thttBi. 

Tmrra,  H.    Inhabits  India  generally  ;  rate 
to  the  S. :  extremely  eommon  in  L.  Bengal. 

B.  acomoMj  (Hodgson). 

Snr.  Mnaeieapula  acomam  of  Nepal,  J.  A.  S. 
XVI.  127. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

E.pwiUa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII. 

Snr.  Muaoicapala  aeornaus  of  Central  India, 
apud  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  127. 
Hnscicapa  poonenaia  apad  Blyth,  J..  A*  S. 
XL  468.. 

Inhabits  Central  India. 

Oennu  SIP  HI  A,  Hodgson. 

S.  tlrophiata,  Hodgson,  Ind.   Rev.    1837, 
p.  851.    Inhabits  Himalaya. 

ft  npercUiaru. 

Stm.  Dkoorpha  tQperoiUaria,  Blyth,  J»  A.  S. 
XI,  190  (altered  to  Muaoicapala  hype- 
rythra,  J.  A.  S.  885,  and  again  by  an 
OTcraighi  to  M.  rubeoula^  J.  A.  S.  XII. 
940). 
D»  {ti  rabroeyanea,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S. 
184A,  p.  26. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

B.  (f)  iricolar, ' 

Snr.  Digenea  trieohnr,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S'  1845, 
p.  46  ;  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  126. 

Inhabita  Himalaya. 

&  ff)  letteomelanura, 

Bn-  Digenea  leacomelanura,  Hodgson,  P.  Z. 
8.  1845,  p.  26  ;  J.  A.  S.  184&  XVI. 
120. 

Inhabits  8.  E-  Himalaya. 

QeMu  ANTHIPBS,  Blyth« 
A^wunnliger* 

Sti.  Dimorpha  ?    moniliger,  Hodgson,  P*  Z. 
S.  1845,  p.  26. 
NUtava     McGregorie,     fosm    (f),    apnd 

Hodgson,  Ind.  Rer.  1887>p.  650. 
A.  gularia,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  122, 

Itthabiti  8.  E«  Himalaya  ;  Arracan. 

Qenm  MUSCICAPULA,  Blyth. 

if.  melanoleuea,  vide  J.  A.  S.  XVI,  137. 

Snc    Mnacicapa  maculata  apnd  Tickell,  J.  A. 
a  11,  674. 

lahabita  8.  £.  Himalaya;  C.  India  ;  Armcan  ; 
provinoes  ;  Java. 


If.  iupereUiarit  (Jardine'a  Cowtrib,  Ohi. 
1848,  pi.     ). 

Snr.  Hnscicapa  snperoiliarls,  Jerdon,  Madr. 
Jonrn.  XI,  16. 

Dimorpha  albogularis,  Blyth,  J.  A*  S. 
XI,  190. 

Mui^cicapa  hemileueura,  Hodgson,  Q.  R. 
Gray. 

Lucknow  Flycatcher  and  Asnre  Warb- 
ler, Latbaua. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  chiefly ;  C.  and  S.  India* 
M.  tapphira  (Tfckell)  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII- 

989;  XVI,  473.     (Jerdon's  III.  Ind.  (9r».  pi. 

32).  Inhabits  Sikkim* 

Oenm  CYORNIS,  Blyth. 

(7.  unicolor,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XII,  1007  ; 
XV [,  128.     Inhabits  Sikkim. 

C,  rubetyulaidea  Gould's  *  Cehtury,'  pi.  25). 

Stv.     PhoBnicura  rubeculoidefl^  Vigors. 

NiHava  brevipee,  Hodgson,  lad.  Ber* 
1837,  p.  651. 

Muscicapa  rubecula,  Swainson  (the  fe« 
male). 

.£therial  Warbler,  Latham  (and  the  fe- 
male agreed  with  the  auppoaed  female 
of  his  Blue  Indian  Warbler). 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Tisiting  the  plains  in  the 
oohi  Season,  when  not  rare,  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Calcutta :  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim. 

C.  hanyumcu  (Horsfield's  ZooL  Ee$,  in  Ja* 
t>a,  pi,     )• 

Sth.    Muscicapa  banynmaa,  Horafield. 
M.  caniatrix,  Temminok. 

Inhabits  Java :  very  rare  in  Nilgiris. 

C.  elegans, 

Snr.   Muscicapa  elegans,  Tem.  apnd  Strick« 
land. 
M.  hyaoiPtha  apnd  Tickell,  J.  A.  &  II. 

574. 
C.  Tickellie,  Blyth,  J.  A.S.  XII,  941. 
Blue  Indian    Warbler  ?  Latham  (yide  J. 

A.  S.  XVI,  128.) 

Inhabits  Central  (and  W  ?)  India. 

C.  ?  (Allied  to    Muscicapa  pallipik, 

Jerdon)    Madr.    Joum^    XI,    15.     Inhabita 
Sikim. 

Qenm  OCH&OMELA,  Blyth. 

Ochr.  nigrorvfa^  J.  A.  8.  XVI,  129. 

Stn.    Saxicola  nigrorufa,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jonrn. 
X.  p.  266. 
Muscicapa  rafula,  la  Fresaaye. 

Inhabita  snmmit  of  Nilgiris. 

QeMU  NILTAVA,  Hodgson.  (NiUowuh  lb- 
pal). 

m 

If.  grandii.  . 

'  S7H«    Chaitaris  grandis,  B^yth,  J.  A.  S.  XI* 
189, 
Bainopna  ireni»de%  Hod|;soo,  Q.BkQray* 

InhabiU  Sikkim* 
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.'iT  sMndara^  Hodgson,  IiuL  Bw.  1837,  p. 
650.   Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  rare  to  Ihe  N.  W. 

iT.  MeOregoricB, 

Stk.    Ph«a]cur«2McQregori9i,  Barton,  P.  Z.  S. 
1885,J.  152. 
N.  fiiligi venter,  Hodgsooi  Ind.  Rev.  18S7> 

p.  650  (the  female  oolj). 
Bimorphft  sarioulariai  Hodg- ) 

son,  J.  A.  S.  Xa  340.        f  ^^^  .  „., 
.     Leiothrix    sigoata    McCleUC  ^^®  "™**®* 
land,  P.  Z.S.  1889,  p.  1«8.) 

Tdhabits  Himalaya  ;^As8am. 

{;wM«  CYANOPTILA,  Bljth. 

C,  cyanometarmrgk^  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  125  {PI, 

Stn.  HoBoicapa  melanops,  VigoriL 

luliabits  Java. 

Oenu$  8TOPAR0LA,  Blyth. 

'    St.  mdajwp9  (GouM's  '  Oentury/  pi.  6). 
Stv.  Musoicapa  melaaops,  Vigor  a. 

M.  lapis,  Lesson,    &ev.   Zool.    &c.    1889, 

p.  104. 
M.  tnalasnna,  Bwainson  (the  female. 
Vevditer  Plycateber,  Latham. 

NU  KathaUat  Beng,    Inhabits  India  gei^er- 
Blly  ;  Tisiting  the  plains  in  the  cold  season. 

Si. ' ?  (Vide  J.  A.  S.   XVI.   125>. 

Inhabits  Java. 

Si,  indigo. 

Stn.  Muadoa^  indigo,  Horsfield. 

Inhabits  Java. 

St.  dIhiooiMdata.    Jerdon  {lU.  IneL  Or%.  pi. 
14). 

■Ssw,  l^luscicapa  albioaudata,  Jerdoo^  ICadr- 
Jouni,  XI,  16. 

*    Irfmfbits  Nifglris. 

e«fw  MTJSOIOAPA,  L. 
Svh-genus  BUTALIS,  Boie. 

B.  ierrieolor,  HodgsMi,  J.  A.  S.  XVL  120. 
its  Nepal. 


Subgtma  HEMICHBLEDOK,  Hodgson. 
U  latirotiris^ 

Stn.  Mascioapft  UtinMftas,  Raflbsy  SwaiMom, 
Mm  poooeasia^  S^k«B. 

Z^khi^JB,.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India  generally; 
'  common  in  Cejflon  ;  rare  ia  L  Bengal :  Mala- 
yan peniaaida  ;  ^matra. 

B.  fuMginoaa,  Hodgson,  P.  2i.  8.  184&,  p. 
*«i;  i.  A.  H.  XVI.  I19«  JbkabitB  ISim^t. 

H.  ferruginea  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  8.  1845,  p, 
8S.     Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

*  6eA,us  ACAKTHIZ A,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 
lQhdbvtaJ«fa? 
BBACHYPTEMX  stties. 


Genu9  8TLVANIA,  Blytt.  -      ^ 

8.  phoentcurmdes,  J.  A,  S.  XVI.  !35. 
Stn.  Braobyp^Fiis    phomiooroidM,  Hodgwn, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
G^u8  CALLENE,  Blyth. 

CfrontcUit,  Blyth  J.  A.  S.XIL  1010.  pL ), 
ibid.  XVI,  186.  InhabiU  Siltm. 

Gmu$  BRAOHYPTERYX,  Horsfield. 

£r,  major. 

flvN.  Fksemoara  major,  Jerdon,  lladr.  Journ. 
XllL  170. 

Inhabits  Nilgiris. 

Br,  montana,  Horsfield  {Zool.  Reh  t»  Jecra, 
pi.     ).    Inhabits  Java. 

^i?r.  cntralii^ 

Stn.  CaUiopo  (?)  cniralis,  BIy th^  J.  A.  S*  XU. 
933  ;  XVI,  18«. 

Inhabits  Sikkim^ 

Br.  if)  nigrocapUaia.  Eyion,  P.  Z.  8.  W39 
p.  187.     Inhabits  Malayan  pejainsula* 

Genui  TESIA,  Hodgson. 
T.  cyoMOMieTy  Hodgaoa,  J.  A.  S.  V{,  ^01. 
Stn.  T.^uriceps,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  X    .  137 

Sazicolat  divea,  MoClelUnd,P.   Z.  »• 
1839, 161. 

Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Sikiat ;  AttMB- 

T.  ca8t(me(HsoronaUu 

Stn.  Sylvia  castaQeo-coronati^  Bartpa,^«Z.3 
1885,  p.  * 
T.  flaviventer,  fiodj^son,  J.  A^  S.  VI.  108 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Gexm  PNOEPYGA,  Hodgson. 

T».  sguamata  (Qould's  iGone*  Avium), 

Stit.  Hierpyra  /sqnamata^  Qould. 

Te«ia  rufiventer,  T.  albiventer,  and  T. 
ooncolor,  HodgsoA  (v^i^jties  otCii\9^ 
ing. 

Inhabits  Nepal  f  Sikkiax. 

Pn.  ffUsUla. 

Stn.  T.  pasjlia,  Hodjgaon,  J.  A,  S.  XIV;  583. 
T.  squamata,  small  variety  / 

Izihabita  Napai. 

Pn*  caud(Ua» 

Stn.  Teaia  eaudata,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  583. 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

Genu9  AltI7NDlNAX,'Blyth. 

A.  oMvaeem,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  MV.  595.     J 

Stn.  Pbragmaticohi  oKvaoea,  Blytb,  M.  8.  J«r  \ 
don,  Madr.  Journ.  XLii.  pt.  ILp.  Iw 
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;  IiUbttI  BeigBl ;  Amwi ;  S.  l^dis* 

^esw  ACBOGEPHALUS,  Nanm. 

Acr,  bntnnesceHS^  J.  A.  S«  XV.  ^KBS. 

Stir.  AerobiteB  brnbnedceiiSy   Jerd6h,  Mtdr. 
Journ.  X.  26d. 
'  Acr^ceph  ■rundinaMOS  v.  tordoidet  of 
Indiai  atictoruih. 

InliabiUi  In^ia  generally  $  AiakaD. 

Sth.  Sylvia  montana*  Hqnfiel^  Lin.  IV.  'XIH, 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Jata. 

Genus  LbCttSTBLLA,  (Ray)  Gould. 

L.  rubescei^,  Blyih,  J.  A.    S.  XIV.    B82. 
bhabltiL  Lever. Baagal  (in  Uce  ooid  aeaBoa)^ 

Oenus  P8ETJD0LUSCINIA  (?),  Sail 

P«.  luteoventris. 

Sn^.  tr A>D!ra  InteiyraiHtia,  VLfr^p^Mit  ^.  Z.  S. 
.      18«6,  p.  ^  ;  J.  ^  8.  XIV.  &SS. 

Inhabits.  Kaakar  region  of  Nepal*. 
Oetun  DUMETIGOLA,  Blyth. 
2>.  ikoracica,  Blyth,  J.  A.i     ^V*  I8i« 
Stn.  Saliaana  affiaia,  SodgMi^  Qu  S^  Qiav^. 

iDhablts  KepaL 

G«M«  PHYLLOPNEUSTE,  Meyer. 

fh,  rHiha. 

8nr.  Sylvia  rama,  Sykes,  P.  Z.  S.  188^  p.  89 
J.  A.  6.  XVl.  44e. 

bhaUU  UdNi  f^e»et«B^  % 

Pi^tiu^oiw,  Blytb^  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  693.  InLa- 
biu  Nepal ;  B.  India  ;  China  (Gbosan). 

fk  eewpiMk,  Jefrdon,  h   A.  8.  XIV.  693. 
hkalato  &  India. 

M>.gmw  AiBHOBNIS,  Boagaon. 

Ahr.^'her^  Hodgsdn  J.  A.  S.   XVI.  592. 
bkabiita  Nepal ;  ^ikklm. 

Air.  cantator. 

Stn.  Motn^cOIa  oa^taiov,  liok«U,  J.  A.  &    U. 
676  ;  XVI.  440. 
OteMeipela  «clJiBtio«ps,  HodgMm  apiKil'Q. 
R.  Gray. 

Inhibka  NmJ  ;  C.  India  s  vara  in  .Le^er 

Bengal. 

Mr.9c1iUiic€p»>,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8. XIV.  692. 

8nr.  Pbyllopneuate  xanihoBchistos^   Hodgaam 
G.  E.  Gray. 

.  Inhabits  Himalaya  generally ;  Arracan. 

Ah,  poiiogenys,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  XVt  iUr. 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

M-genm  CTJLICIPETA,  Btyth, 
C.^SwiW,  Jt  A., 8.  XII.J'M* 


BYif.  MviaBorkU,  Borioo,  P.2«'S.1886,  p.163; 

Urypiolopba    auricapiUat    Swainaon,    21 

Oeaten.  / 

Xuacioapft  biliasat^  LaaacAt  Bey.  S^l, 

par  la  Soc.  Cuv.  1889^  p^  104. 

Inbabita  India  generally ;;  rare  to  the  aonth. 
Shiih^enui  KBGVLOIDESi  B^yth. 

B.  trochUoides, 

Stk.  Acanthi  sa  trochiloidek.  Snndevall. 

Phyllopnausfte  i«gnloidaB»  Blyth»  J«  A  S. 
XI.  )91  ;  XII.  96B. 

In  babita  Himalaya  ;  migrating  southward  in 
cold  season. 

E.  modesttu  (Gonld'a  J5.  £,  pL        )  J.  A. 
8.  XIV.  968. 

&1V.  Itegolua  iBodaBttt%  Gould.    . 

R,  inornatna,  Blyth*  J.  A  S.  XI.  19-^ 

(abraded  plnmage). 
l^hyUopnreaite  iiitida^  G.  !EU  Gftay^ 

Inhabita  N.  India,  oomUMm  in  L.  Amgal : 
?ery  rare  in  Europe.  .    ) 

B,  ehlaronoPiu,  Hodgson,  6.  B;  Qfiy%    Xa* 
habits  HiiaaUiya*  ,       .    ^ 

8taff&nm  PHYLLOSCOPUS,  Boie. 

Ph.  nitidw,  BIytb,  J.  a1  S.  XII-  965. 

Stk.  Huscicapa  nitida  (?)  Lathapn^  Franklin. 

Sylvia    hippolaia    apud    Jerdon,    Madr* 

Journ.  XI.  6. 
Hippolaia  Swalnaon^  G.  R.  Qray^ 

Inhabits  India  generally  $  Ceylen. 

Ph.  troehiluSf  (Pi  Xnl.  651,  t  1). 
Syn.  Motacilla  trocliilua^  L. 

Tnhabtts  ^Eutbpe ;  N.  Africa ;  W.  Asia ;  tVJ 
India  (apud  Gould]  •  Japan-  > 

Ph.  UiMUB,  Blytb,  J.  A,  S.  XII.  968. 

.  #nr.  ^^SyMa  trMbthia  r  apud  Oedkni^  ltadr*r 
JonvQ.  XI«  6. 

Inhabits  India  generaUy. 

Ph,  montanus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8,  XVIII.    In- 
habits Himalaya. 

P.  viridanus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  B.  XII.  967.    In- 
habits  India  ^  generally  J  Arradan ;  ?ery  com-'* 
mon  in  tiotr^r  Behgail- 

Ph.  qffinu,  J.  A,  8.  X,VI.  442. 

Stn.  Motaoilla  affinia^  tickeli;  J.  J^  8.  II«  676, 

Inhabits  Bengal  (common). 

'P%.   lugulris,   Blytb,  J.  A.  S.  XIL  908.;: 
Inhabita  India  ^generally :   oanuDoon  in  Loyer 
Bengal. 

(     Ph.  javanicm'i 

Stn.  Sylvia  iaranioa  (fV  fionifiaidf  linn,  f  n 
•XI1L16B. 
Ph.  magniit^atna,  Bisnih,  J.)A  6.  SSI.  0166. 

Opior  Opior,  Java.    Inhabita  Nepd ;  Ben^ 
gal ;  Arracan  ;  Jara. 
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•  Ph.  brmneia,  Blyth,  J.  A,  8.  XIV.  891 
(described  from  a  small  specimen). 

Snr.  Pb.  fnseatus,  yar.,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XYI. 
448-4. 

•  Inbabits  Bengal  :  common  in  Arracan. 

Ph.fuseatus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  118 ;  XIL 
965.     Inhabits  Bengal ;    Arracan. 

Genua  EEGULUS,  (Antiq.)  Covier. 

•  it.  tffnicapilluB,  Terominck.     Inbabits  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.     N.  W.  Himalaya  ? 

B.  cristatus,  Ray  (P/.  JStU,  651,  f,  3). 

,  Syir.,  Motacilla  regulus,  L. 
<  R.  awKapHUiSy  Selby. 
R.  fiavicapillasy  Naum. 

Inbabits  Europe  and  Asia:   N.  W.  Hima- 
hya. 

Subfam,  SYLVIANiE  (frugivorous  Warblers). 

:  G€nmg  SYLVIA,  Latham  (FhtdariaK.^  L  e. 
('  Flower  pecker'). 

Stv.  Gurruea  Jerdoni,  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.   XVI. 
,  48». 
Philon^ela   orpbea   apud    Jordon,  Madr. 
Journ.  X.  267. 

Jdbabits  S.  India. 

r 

S,  affinit. 

Stn.  Carruea  afBnit,  Blytb,  J.  A.  S«  XIV.  note 
.  to  p.  564. 

Inbabits  8.  India ;  Ceylon. 

8.  curruca,  (PL  Enl.  380,  f.  8). 

-^TN.  Hotaoillft  cnmica,  M.  eylvielU,  ot  H.  du- 
* '     '  metbniii),  Gmclin. 

CurmcH  garrula,  Briison. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa  :  India  ge- 
narally  (oeo  Lower  JBengal  below  the  tideway). 

Fam.    CERTHIADJI. 
Subfam.    CERTHINJ!. 

'  fif«it(«CERTHIA,L. 

C^nipaUnM^  Hodgson,  (Blytb,  Uon.  In- 
dian  Gerihiada). 

Stv.  C.  hiualayana  apnd  Bljtb,  J.  A.  g.  XIV.  581^ 

Inhabits  Nepal. 

C.  ducolor^  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  680.    In- 
habits  Sikkim.^ 

0.  kimalayana'f  Vigors.  P.  Z.  S.  1831.  p. 

'•   6Tir.  C.  aiUtiea,  iirainiOD,  S}  eeat. 
Inhabits  Deyra  Doon. 

Subfam.    BITTlKiB. 

•  ISfenm  TRIOHODROMA,  Illiger. 
.  T.  MUfaHa(Fl  Enl.  372.) 

.     axv,  G^rthia  nmraria,  L. 

T.  phoBiiiooptera.  TBmmuusk; 
T.  earojNBa,  atephcni. 


Inhabits  8.  Europe ;  W.  Ana  $  AfghiaiifaB; 
Himalaya. 

Genua  SITTA,  L. 

S.  formoaa,  Blyth  (J.  A.  8.  XII.  938, 1007). 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

S.  etnnamoventrtBf  Blyth,  J.  A;  8.  XL  459. 
Inbabits  Himalaya, 

S,  castdneoventris,  Franklin  (J.  and  S.,  lU, 
Orn.f  Ist  series,  pi.  165).  Inbabits  Hill  n* 
gians  of  India. 

S,  himalayana,  Jardine  and  8elby  (722.  Om. 
1st  series,  pi.  164).. 

8Tfl.  S.  aipaleniis,  BodgiOD,  J.  A.  8.  V.  779. 

8uh'(feiMu  DENDBOPHILA,  Swainaon. 

2>.  frontaliB  (Swainson's  Zod.  722.,  lit 
series,  pi.  2). 

Sim.  Sittt  frontalii,  Honfteld. 
8.  velata,  Temminok. 
'6.  Qorailiaa,  HodgMn,  i,  A.  A.  V.^9^ 

Inhabits  Indian  Burmah,  and  Malay  oountiiei, 

Fam.     GBAUCALIDJ;. 

Genus  GRAUGALUS,  Cufier. 

Gr,  Maeeif  Lesson. 

•  8fN.  Gt.  .piipaeinia  of  India,  anetorvv. 

Gr.  nipalensu,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rtv.l887f  p.SI7. 
Ceblepyrii  javeuis  (P),  Honfleld,  Tide  J.  A«  S. 
XV.  306. 

Kepodang-euflfigu,  Jar.  Inhabits  India  p* 
nerally  ;  Ceylon  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasserimi 

Genua  CAMPEPHAGA,  Vieillot. 

O.fimbriata  apud  StrieUand  (PL  CI.  HI, 
250.) 

Stn.  CeblepjTtt  flmbriatni,  Temmioek. 

Lanms  Bilens,  l^ckeil,  J.  A.  S.  It.  578. 
.    VolTociyon  pielaaebiatoiL   HodgaoB,  Ind.  lar. 
1837, 328.  ^^ 

Oraucalus  macnlosiu,  MeOlenand.  7.  Z.  8. 1899, 
p.  169. 

Ceblepyris  lofrnbrifl,  SQndefall. 
Bloe-grey  Tlirnsh,  Lathan. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  commoner  to  ibs 
N.,  and  breeding  in  the  Himalaya  :  Java  ? 

C.  melanoptera^  Blyth,  J.  A,  S.  XV.  307. 
Inbabits  Arraean,  where  common. 

C,  Sykeei^  Strickland,  Anit^  Mag.  S'.  B. 
1844,  p.  86. 

8xM.  Cebiepyria  ilmbriatns  apud  J«rdan»  CMali 
0.  canut.  Syket,— the  yoong  P 
Kaatern  Thrush,  Latham. 

Inhabits  India  generally  i  Ceylon :  nee  Hxmt- 
laya. 

0.  ecBruleacene. 

Snr.  Ceblepyrit,  cwnlsiceni^  Blytb,  J.  A.  8.  XL  46^ 
XV.  808. 

Inhabits  Lucon. 

Genua  LALAGE,  Boie. 

L.  erietUalia  {PL  Bnl  273,  f.  3). 
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trs.  £«niiis  orifnttlin,  Qmflhi. 
Tnrdui  striga,  llafflen. 
Urlfk  lenooplun,  VieiUot  nee,  Lftthui. 

Eras,  Mala? ;  LenjeUan^  Jav.  Inhabita  Ma- 
hjao  peoinaula  and  Arobipeiago. 

Fam. P 

GeMU  PERICROCOTUS,  Boie. 

P,  gpedoms  (Gk>uld'8  Century,  pi.  7). 

Sni.  TnrdoB  speetOBQs*  Latham. 

Hnacipeta  prineepa,  Vigors  and  Gonld. 

Fget-menff'tha^  I  e.  *  Prince  bird,*  Arracan. 
Inhabits  Himalaya ;  C  India :  rare  in  S.  India 
ind  in  L.  Bengal :  Aasnm,  Sylhet,  Arracan, 
TeDasaerim,  Malayan  peninanla  (PenNOg). 

P.flammeus  (Swainson's  ZooL  lU.  2nd  ae- 
ries, pi.  58  ;  Jerdoii'a  lU,  IndL  Om  pi.  11). 

Bnr.  Mnteicapa  flammea,    yonten   Pennant't    Ind. 
Zool. 
M.  rabflaTH,  Vieillot. 

Phamieornia  elegans,  McClelland,  F,  Z.  S.  1839, 
p.  166. 

Aninut  FlTctteher,  Latham  (but  the  preceding 
^eeiee  aJao  referred  to). 

Phan  BuUd  iJlmsm^  H,  ( J^don) ;  Inhabita 
8.  India :  Oeyloo.    Aaaam  P  (?ide  J.  A.  S.  XV. 

309. 

P.  hrmroftriB  (Gould's  '  Century/  pi.  8). 

8nr.  Mqaeipeta  brevirostriR,  Vifrora  and  Gould* 

ThcenieDmis    miniatna  apud  Swainson,  Class. 
Birds. 

InKabits  Himalaya ;  Aaaam;  Sylhet ;  Arracan : 
nre  in  C.  and  3.  India. 

P.  i>»«M,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  809. 

Snr.  Malayan  P.  flammens,  Anctomm. 

Umg^  or  SemuUan*  Java.  Inhabita  Malay 
oonntries* 

P.  iolarit,  Blytb,  J-  A.  8.  XV,  310.  In- 
babiu  Sikkim. 

P.  roseus. 

Snr.  Moscicapa  roses,  Vieil lot. 

Phoenicornis  af&nis,  McClelland,  P.  Z.  8.  1839, 
p.  167. 

Nget^inenjf'tlM'fnee  (i.  e,  •Princess-bird'), 
AmM»n.  Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Arracan. 

P.  peregrinus  (Gould's  *  Century.'  pi.  9). 

Snr.  Ptms  peregrinus  et  Motacilla  cinnamomea,  L. 
P.  eoednena  et  malabaricns,  0meUn. 

Bidd  Ohum,  H»  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India 
generaUy  ;  Ceylon  ;  Arracan. 

P.  (f)  erythropygius  (Latham's  Om.  Hist. 
Vol.  VI,  p.  178,  pi.  98);  Jardine's  Contrib. 
Om.,pl.  1), 

Snr.  Mnsdeapn  erythropygla,  Jerdoa,  Madr.  Jonm, 

XI.  17.  „ 

Tardns  tp«>doea8,  var,  B^  and  Cawnpore  Flj- 
eateher,  Latham. 

lahabits  Hindastsn  (oec  L.  Bengal). 
Fam.    AMPEUDiE. 
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Oenus  GOCUOA,  Hodgson  {Coeho,  Nepal). 

C  ptirpttrea,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  V.  859  (J- 
A.  S.  No.  139,  pi.     ).  Inhabito  Nepal ;  Sikim. 

Pam.    PIP  RID  JL 

Subfam.    EURYLAIMINiE 

Oenui  ETJRYLAIMUS,  Horsfield. 

Stf6-^^M«  CORYDON,  Leason. 

C.  ntmairanua  {PI.  Gol.  297). 

gTir.  Earylaimos  samatranns.  Raffles* 
£a.  oorydou,  Temminck. 
£u.  Temmigckii,  Lesson* 
EnrylaimnsP  Hay,  J.  A.  8.  X.  575. 

KungqttaU,  Malay.  Inhabito  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra- 

Sub-genus  EURYLAIMUS. 

Eu.  javcmietu,   HorsfieW,   (PL  Col.   180. 
181  ;  Zool,  Res,  in  Java^  pi.     ) 

Str.  En.  HoTsfieldi,  Temnunek. 
Tamplana  Lilin,  Malay. 

Inhabits  Arracan  -.  Tenasserim ;  Malayan  pe* 
ninsulft  and  Archipelago. 
Eu.  ochromalusi  Raffles  (PL  Col.  261). 

Btv.  En.  enenllatos,  Temninok. 
Tamplana  Qnilin,  Malay. 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces  ;  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula and  Archipelago. 

a  nasutns  (PI.  Col.  154)- 

Sxw.  Todos  nasntus,  Latham.  ^ 
T.  macrorhynehna,  Omelin. 

Ujuu  and  Tadak  Who§an,  Malay ;  Pala'M, 

or   Tampalafu),  Sum.     Inhabits  Tenasserim 

provinces ;  Malayan  pesninsula  and  Arehtpelago. 

G  affinis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  812.  Inhabits 

Arracan. 

Suh-genus  PSARISOMUS,  Swainson. 
P*.    Dalhousice  fGould's  Icones  Avium; 
Royle's  lU.  Him  BoL  pi.  7). 

Stw.  Buryltiimiis  Dalhonsw,  Jaweaoi. 

En.  peittacinns,  Mnller.         ,  *    «   viii  »« 
Raya  sericcognla.    Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  VIII.  86. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet ;  Arracan. 
Sub-genus  SERIL0PHU8,  Swainson. 
S.  lunatus  (Trans,  Zool.  Boc.y  pi.  25). 

8«r.  Earylaimns  lanatas,  Gonld. 
8,  lunnlatns,  Hwaiason. 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 
S.rubropygia,!.  A.  8.  XV.  811. 

8y».  Raya^bropygi.  Hodgson^J.  A.  8.  Vn^^^^^ 
Eu.  Innatns  apnd  Horsfirtd,  P.   ^.  ••  *«'*^»  r* 
16a. 

Inhabito  g.  E.  Himalaya ;  Assam ;  Sylhet ; 
Arracan. 

Subfam.   PIPWNa). 
Oenus  CALYPTOMENA,  Raffles. 
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C.  vtridis.  Raffles.  (PL  CoZ.  316  :  Horsfield's  \ 
Zool.  Ret.  in  Java,  pi.     ) 

Stn.  O.  Rafflesn  et  C.  candacnU  (the  yonng ),  Swain, 
son. 

Seboo,  Pachat,  Sampo  Penang,  Malay.  lnha~ 
bits  Malayan  peninsula ;  Samatra. 

Fam.    HIRUNDINlDiE. 

Genus  HIRUNDO,  L. 

AhabU-Ohatok,  H  ;  Mo-tswai-figliet,  orPgan- 
hlwaj  Arracan  ;  Layang  Layang^  Malay. 

H.filiferay  Stephens. 

SYN.  H.  rufiwpB  fP),  Licht^nstein. 

H.  micaadRU,  Franklin,  ?.  Z.  S.  183),  p«116. 
U.  indicaet  ti,  erythrooephaU  (?^,  Omelia 

Inhabits  C.  India  chiefly  ;  rare  in  S.  India  ; 
Deyca  Doon ;  Katak. 

H.  TMtica,  L.  (PZ.  Enl  548,  f.  1). 

Byn.  H.  gntturalis,  8€opoli. 
H.  javanica.  Sparrnian. 

§.  panayana,  Datham. 
.  jewaii,  ByJcea,  P.  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  83. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  visiting 
India  daring  the  cold  season. 

//.  domicola,  Jerdon,   Madr,  Joum,   XIII. 
173. 

Syn.  11.  javanica  apnd  Latham  and  Rhaw. 

Bungalow  Swallow  of  rraidenU  in  the  Nilgiris. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries ;  Nilgiris. 

H.  dauricay  L. 

Syw.    H.  alpcalrii,  "Pallas. 

ii.  erythrop;>'gia,  Sykei,  F.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  83. 
U>  nipalensik,  iiudgsou.  J,  A  S.  Y,  780< 

Inhabits  E.  Asia  :  common    during  the  win- 
ter months  in  India,  China,  and  Malnaia. 

H.   hyperythra,   Blyth,   J.  A.  S.   XVIII  j 
Mon,  Ind.  Hirundinddce. 

9 

.  Inhabits  Ceylon  (resident). 
B.  urhica,  L.  PI.  P/tih  542,  f.  2). 
Inhabits  Europe  ;  N.  Africa  ;  rare  in  India. 

JI.  rupestriSf  Seopoli  (Gould's  P.  E,  pi.  56.) 

8YV.    Il.montana,  Graelin- 

11.  rnpicola,  Tlodgson,  J.  A.  8.  V.  781. 

!!•  iBornata,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jouro.  XI II,  173. 

Inhabits  S  Europe  ;  N.  Africa  ;  W.  Asia  ; 
Himalaya  ;  Nilgiris. 

S.concolor,  Sykes,  P.  Z.  S.  1832,  p»  83. 
Inhabits  C.  India. 

n.  riparia,  L.  (PI  Bnl.  543, f.  2).  Inhabits 
Northern  regions;  Africa  ;  N.  India  (banks  of 
Sutlej)  y  C.  India  (rare).. 

H.  sinensis^  Hnrdwicke's  111.  Ind.  Zool. 
SiNi    fl.  brevteandata,  Meaelland,  F.  Z.  Si  1839,  p. 

Inhabits  rifer  banks  of  all  India  ;  Burmah, 
and  China  (?). 

Fam.   ARTAMID^. 


Geniu  ARTAMUS,  Vieillot. 
A.  ffi9CU8,  Yieillot  {Mtm.  Mu$.  Tom.  VI. 
fig.     ). 

8tv.    OcypteroB  rallTenter,  Yalcnciaatiea. 

A.  lencorhynchoa,  {JjA  apnd  McCltIland,P.  Z. 

8.  1889,  p.  158,  et  Jerdon,  Cat<al. 
Mnrasiuy  Chatterer  and  Brown  eoloared  swal- 
low, var.  A.  Latham. 

Tal-chatoh  Beng.  Inhabits  India  generally  * 
Assam  ;  Arracan. 

Fam.     DICRURIDiE. 

Oen/us  DICRURUS,  Vieillot  (Ck^a,  Ne-- 
pal  ;  Ohayon  or  Ckagon,  Malay). 

Subgenus  CHIBIA,  Hodgson* 

Ck.  hottentota. 

Svff.    Oorvni  hottCD lotus,  L. 
£dolias  barbatus,  (iray. 
E.  crishria,  Gonld,  P,  Z.  8.  1836^  p.  5. 
Criniger  apleudena,  Tiekell,  J,  A.  S.  II.  514* 
Cliibia  caiia,  Hodgson,    lad.   Eev.  1837,  p. 

324. 
Kriiima  Crow,  Latliam. 

Kenh-raj,  B. ;  K'esya,  Nepal.  Inhabits  Ben- 
gal ;  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  C.  India  ;  rare  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India  (vide  Madr.  JtmrH,  XIlI,.pt. 
2.  121. 

Suh-genns  CHAPTIA,  Hodirsdn. 
Ck.  cenea  (Vaill.  Ois.  d*  Afr.  176). 

Sti«.     Dtcruniit  sneus,  Vieillot. 
D.  seratua,  t>*tephen8< 

Ch.  muscipetoides,  Hodgson, 'Ind.  Rev.  1837, 
p.  327. 

Butclumga,  Beng. ;  Ohaptya  (i.  e.  'flat- 
billed'),  Nepal.  Inhabits  Nepal  \  Beagal  : 
Assam. 

Ch.  malayensU,  A.  Hay,  J.  A,  S.  XV.  29-1. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Sub-genus  BHRINGA,  Hodgson. 

Ph.  rtmifer,  {PI.  Col  178)..    * 

8tn.    Edolius  rrmifer,  Temmiock. 

K.  rangoneDKiB  apud  Horsfield,  P.  Z.  6.  1889, 

p.  168. 
Bh.  tectirostris,  Hodgson,  Ind,  Aer.  18S7,  p. 

325. 

Nglut'dan  ;  Arracan.  Iniiabits  Himalaya ; 
Assam. 

Suh-genm  EDOLIUS,  CuFier. 

B.  paradisnu. 

Syh.  ■  Cncnlns  paradiaeai,  h, 

Bherm  or  Bhring  rajy  H* ;  Kafe-otigalj  Mahr.; 
Kalgia,  Nepal ;  JVghet-daUj  Arracan  ;  Baronff 
8aweh,  and  Ghcmvn^  Malayan.  Inhabits  ladit 
and  Malasia. 

Var.  A.  Sykt.    Chibia  malabaioid^s,   Hodgtoa,  lad. 

Rev.  1837,  p.  326. 
Latfius  nalabaticns  as  figored  by  U* 
iharp  aad  Shaw  (but  notL.  mala- 
baricQs  as  described  bj.  Latlwa 
f^m  Sonneftit). 
K  grandis  apnd  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  ^^ 
170;  Aqb.  tfag.  A.  il.  X1V.46, 
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Inbabiid  Nepid  ^  Tippera  ;  TenaMerim  pro- 

Yar.  B.  Snr.    £.  grandiB,  Qonld,  P.   Z.  8.   1836, 

p.  5. 
K  dentiroatrn  And  E.  oriicat  (?,  Jer- 

don,  Madr.    Jouro,   Xill.    pi.   2, 

p.  121. 
Dicrnrus   platoni,  VieiUot,  apod  0. 

R.  Gray. 

Inhabits  India  ;  Bengal  Sundarbuns ;  Assam  ; 
Arracao  ;  Tenasscrim  provinces. 

Yar.C.  Syn.     Cnealnt  puradisms,  L. 

£.  raDgoneiuis,  Gould,  P.  Z.  9.  1836, 

p.  5. 
E.  intermedms,  LeMoo,    apod  Q.  R, 

Gray. 
£.  cristatellus,  Blyth,    J.  A.  S.  XJ. 
171. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

Subgenus  DICRURUS,  Yieillot. 

•   D.  edoliformu,  Blyth,  J.  A-  S.  XV.  297.  In- 
hbitt  Ceylon. 

2>.  viride9cen^y  Gh>u1d  (vide  J.  A.  8.  Xl. 
178,  and  802^  figa.  10  and  11).  Xnhabito 
Burmab. 

D.  halicamus  (PI.  Enl  603). 

5XV.  CorvQs  balieaBsias,  L. 
Oriolua  f  oacatua,  Gmelin. 
Bhachanga  anoectaiM,    Hodgsoo,    Ind,    Ber. 

1897,  p.  S26. 
Dicrurus  affiDia,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI,  l4/t. 
CotVoa  BkTy  Jieht.,  and 
C.  aaaimilit,  Bechaieiu,  apod  0..B.  Gray. 

Inhabits  Malay  countriaa  $  Nepal. 

D.  macrocerousy  Vieillot  (-4*.  Bes,  XVIII. 
Pt.  2,  pi.         ). 

Snr.  Hoadcapa  biloba,  Lichtenstein. 
P.  Indioua,  Stephens,  Uodgaoa. 
Bhuchanga  albiriotoa,  Hod0M>n,  Ind.  Ber.  1887, 

p.  ^26. 
Kdolioa  forflcatna,  Horafield,  in  linn.  Tr.  Xlll. 

144  (auud  btrickland). 
B.  longaa,  Vaill.,  apad  tioniield. 

Finga,  Bene.  ;  KoUa,  or  Bojunga,  some- 
tiaea  also  Kotwal,  H.  (Jerdon)  ;  Qtoyai-myee" 
^ai,  Arracan  ;  Sri  Guntin^,  Jav.  luhabits 
lotiia  generally ';  Arracan  ;  Java  ? 

D.  hngicaudatuSt  A.  Hay  (described  in  Ann. 
%.  N.  H.  1844,  p.  46)  }  Jerdon,  Madr, 
Jowm.  Xlir.  pt.  2,  p.  121  ;  J.  A.  8.  XV.  298. 

Bth.  D.  macrocercQS  apod  Jerdon,  Gatal. 
I),  dneraceat  apud  Gray,  Uodg.  Catal« 

iVtl  Finga,  and  Dhouk,  Beng.  Inhabits 
hflia  geaeiaUy »  Ceylon. 

-   D.  interwduu,  Biyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  298. 
ioMnta  Teoaaamm  provinoea ;  Penang. 

i).  &BruUscenr  (EdwATdi,  pi.  56),  vide  Arm- 
^.  fl,  1844,  jp,  .47. 

&TH.  I4miu  caBnilflMsan&  L« 
U  flag^  bhaw. 

^iori  Ba^nga  U.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  In- 
^  generally  ^  not  common  in  L.  Beng«L 


J),  ieueopyffidtitf  Blytb,  J.  A..  S.  XV.  298. 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

D.  dnercLcetis. 

Sta'.  EdoIiuB  daeracens,  Horafiel4,  Linn.  Tr.  XI II. 
146. 
D.  laacopsaa  (P  .  Yieillot. 
D.  ceylooenaia  (P),  Stepheos. 

Cht7ita,  Jav.     Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

Fam.    TCHITKEAD^. 

Genus  TCHITREA,  Lesson, 

Teh.  paradMi  (Vaill.,  Ois.  d*  Afr.,  pL  44, 
45,  46  ;  Jerdon's  III*  Ind.  Ont.  pi.  7). 

Stm.  Mnaeicapa  paradiai,  L. 

M.  indica,  Stephens.        i  the  rufous 
M.  castaneaf  Temmiock.(    plumage. 
M.  mutata  of  India,  Latham, 
Muscipeta    leucogattar,  fiwainson,  14at.   Xibr« 
Mnsdcapidse. 

8kah  JBulbulj  and  ffosseini  Bulhul^  II.  ; 
Kaddehoora^  Cingh.  ;  (the  white  bird)  ;  and 
Sultcma  Bulhuly  H.  ;  Qinihoora,  Cingh  ;  (the 
chesnut  bird  j)  Tonka  Peegeelee-pUta  (t.  e. 
*  long-tailed  Bulboi'),  Telogu;  WalJfardcdcUeej 
TamuL 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Bengal  ;  Deyea 
Doon. 

Teh.  affinu,  A.  Hay,  J.  A.  S.  XV,  2J2  ; 
XVII.  1179. 

Syr.  Malayan  Tab.  paradni,  Anctofon.  • 
U.  castanea  (?;,  Temioiock. 

Ahiap,  and  Mira  Jahone,  Malayan. 
Inhabits  Malay  cousrtries  ;  Tenaaserim  ;  Ar- 
racan ;  Sikim;  Nepal? 

Teh.  atrocavdata  (?),  Eyton^  vide  J.  A.  S. 
XV.  298. 

6tii.  Mnsdpeta  atricep«,  Blyth,  J.  A,  8.  Xl.  203, 
790. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Genus  MYIAGRA,  Swainsoii. 

M,  carulea  (Vaiil.  Ois.  d'  Afr.  153). 

Stv.    Mnsdcapa  csemlea,  Vieillot 
Jd.  ocoipitaliB,  Vigors. 
M.  CEeruleoceptiala,  Sykes  (the  female). 
Aznre -headed  Flycatcher,  Latham. 

XcUormata  Kutkutia^  B.  Inhabits  India 
{(enerally  ;  Burmese  and  Malay  countries.  Fhi- 
lippilnea. 

Gmus  PHILENTOMA,  Eytoo. 
Th.  velatum  (PZ.  Col.        ). 

Byxt.  Mnsdcapa  ?elata,  Temminck. 

:M.  peetoralis,  A.  Hay^  Madr.  J6nm.  XIII,  pt. 
2,  p  161,  Strickland,  Aon.  Mag.  lA.  Us 
XIX  (1847),  p.  131. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago. 
Fh  pyrrhoptmon  (PI.  Col.  596,  f.  2). 

Sin.  Mnsdcapa  pyrrboptera,  Temminck. 

Mnscipeta  plumosH,  blyth,  J.  A.  9.  XI.  79 
Ph.  caataneum,   Eytou,  Ann,  M.  M*  ^ .  XVL 
(1845),  p.  229. 
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Inhabits  Mdayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago. 
Genua  CKYPTOLOPHA.  Swainson. 

Cr,  dnereocapilla  (Swainaon's  Zool.  TIL  p]. 
'13  ;  I^at.  Libr,  Vol.  on  Flycatchers,  pi.  28). 

Stn.  MoBcicapa  cinereoempillt*  Yieillot. 
PUtyrbjiichiu  eejlonenaii  et 
Or.  poiocephala,  Swaiusoo. 
Moseicapa  nitidftf  var.  A;  Latham. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Assam  ;  Arracan ; 
Tenasseiim. 

Q€nu»  BHIPIDURA,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

Rh,  hypoxamtha,  Blyth,   J.  A.  8.  XII.  935. 

Sym.  ChelidorhyDx  chrysoschistoB*  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S. 
1846,  p.  32. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Sikim* 

Genui  LEUCOCERCA,  Swainson, 

L.  fuacaneraris,  Franklin,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p. 
117. 

STir.  UuBcicapa  KtnniOj  SandevalL 

M.    (Muscylfaj    albognlaris   (?),    Lenon,   the 

yoong  P 
Broad-tailod  f  lyeitcher,  Latbtnik 

Chok  Doyaly  Beng.  Inhabits  L.  Bengal  ; 
C,  India. 

Z.  albofronUUa  (Jerdon's  IlL  Ind.  Om,  pi. 
8).  Blupidura  albofirotUcUa,  Franklin,  P.  Z. 
S.  1831,  p.  117.  Inhabito  India  geueraUy 
(nee  alluvium  of  L.  Bengal.) 

Z.  pectoralts  Jerdon.  J.  A.  S.  XII.  958  ; 
Jerdon's  ///.  IncL  Om.^  Art.  Rh»  albofrorUcUa. 
Inhabits  Nilgiris. 

Z.  javanica. 

SiH.  Mnacieapa  laTanitiS,  Sparrman. 

PlatjrhynchoB  peripicillatiiB,  Vieillot 

Murai'KandCLng^  Sum. ;  Stkattan^  Jav.  In- 
habits Malay  countries. 

Fam.    PYCNONOTIDiE. 

Genua  HYPSIPETE6,  Vigors.  iBulbid,  H. 
Boot  Boot,  Arracan). 

JI,  oUvacea^  Jardine  and  Selby,  JU.  Om.  2Dd 
series  (figured  erroneously  as  H.  ffOMctsa, 
Bykes,  in  1st  series,  pi.  168). 

Stv,  Uooinda  oUvacea,  BL,  deaoribed  J,  A.  S.  XIT. 
676. 

Inhabits  Mauritius* 

H-  p8aroidea,'V\gon  (Gould's  *  Century,'  pi. 
10).  Ban  Bukra  ('  Jungle  Goat,'  from  voice) 
Masuri  (Hutton).  Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  Assam ; 
Arracan. 

H,   nilgiriensUy  Jerdon,  Madr*  Joum,  X. 
'245.     Inliabits  Nilgiris  ;  Ceylon. 

Zr.  cmcoloT,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIIL  Inha- 
bits Tenasserim  provinces. 

H.  McGlellandiij  Horsfield,  P.  Z.  8.  1839, 
p.  169.    Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam ;  Arracan. 


B.  malaoce»»is,  Blyth)  J.  A.   8.  XIY.  574. 
Cktap^  Malay.    Inhabits  Malayan  peuinsob. 

S.  virueeM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  61. 
8tN.  Iiodoela  TireMwna,  Blythf  J.  A.B.  XIY.  679* 
Inhabits  Nicobars. 
Genus  IDLE.  Blyth.  | 

I.  olivacea,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  386;  XIV. 
578.     Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

/.  vireseena,  Blyth,  J.  A.   8.   XIV.  673. 
Inbabita  Arracan. 

Genua  HEMIXOS,  Hodgson. 

H,  JUwala,  Hodgson,  J.  A.   8.  XIV.  572. 
Inhabits    Himalaya ;  Assam ;    Arracan  j   T^  | 
nasserim. 

ZT.  icterica. 

Bin.  Criniger  P  ioteriona,  Strickland,  An.  H^.  N. 
D.  1844,  p.  411. 
Tardus  Udicos  (P),  Omelin,  apod  Jerdon. 

Inhaltits  S.  India ;  Ceylon, 
Genua  CBtNIGEfi,  Temninek* 
Or.  atriatua, 

SlZf.  Trichophorus  utriatas,  Blyth  J.  A.  8.  II.  IH, 
Alcnrus  striatas,  flodgsoB,  J.  A.  8.  XIL  98(. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Cr,  fiaveolua. 

Stit.  Trichophorna  flaveeliiB,  Oould,   P.  Z.  S.  1886, 
p.  6. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Arracan. 
Or.  gularia. 

STH.  Tardmi  golaria,  Horafleld,  Lib.  Tr.  ^nt.  160. 
Ixoa  phaiocephaloB,  Hartlanb. 
Tiiohophonu  eanioepa,  Lafiwaoaja. 
PyooBonotos  nifoeaBdatiia*  Kyton,  Abb.  Mag.  N. 
R.  1846,  p.  988. 

Marha-rvmbOf  Malay  ;  Brea  Jav.  Inhabits 
Malay  oountries. 

Cr,  ochrocephalua, 

Byn.  Turdnt  ochioce^halaa,  Gmelia. 

TiiehophoroB  cri<pic«pt,  BIytb.  J.  A.  S.  XLSIM. 

Barou  Barou  (same  as  Tephra  dorius  golaris) 
Malay;  Chuchakrawa^  Jav.  Inhabits  ^Malay 
countries. 

GenMa  PYCNONOTUS,  KuLL 

P.  joeoaua* 

BtVi  LaBiw  joooaBa,  lu 
L.  emeria,  Shaw. 
Oraeula  eristata  Seopoti. 
sitta  ohineosis,  Osheck*  aipBd  O.  ft.  Qn^; 

Karra  BuUAd,  SqxM  BnlM,  Beng.  laha* 
bita  India  genenlly  ;  Ariaean  ;  Tarioliy  (?)  iti 
the  Tenaaserim  pro?incea  and  Penang. 

r.  bengalenaia,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  567. 

Stv.  p.  cafer  of  ladk,  Aiotonua. 

ZaZa  Bulbul,  Beng.  Inhabita  8ub-Himali^- 
an  region  ;  Assam ;  Bengal ;  Mednapur  Dis- 
trict. 
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p.  hcBmdrrkom, 

0nr.  IVirdta  bMiMnrrhOut*  Ghttelin. 

HaBflMtorait  ponllu  it  pModecafBr.  Blyth^  J.  A. 

8.  X.  841. 
H.  eafer  apad  Jerdoa,  Catal* 

Touhirbulbulj  Bend;.  Inhabits  Hindustan  ge- 
nerally ;  S.  India  ;  Oeylon ;  Axraoan. 

P.  nigrcpileus,  Blytb,  J.  A.  B.  XYI.  41%' 
Ishabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 

P.  leucoHs. 

Stn.  1x08  lenootis,  Ooald,  P.  Z.  8.  1886,  p.  6. 
Bhooroo,  Sindh.     Inhabits  Sindh. 

P«  leucogenif^^  (Hardw.  Ill-  Ind,  Zool) 

8tv.  Bnchypiu  Irategenys,  Qray, 
IzoB  pluniffems,  Lnfresnaye. 
Hmnatorais  crittstna^  Born* 

Iihabits  Himalaya ;  Kaahmir. 

P.  x(mtholaimu8  Jerdon  {lU.  Ind,  Om.  pi* 
35),  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  568.  Inhabits  fi.  Ghats 
of  Peninsular  India. 


P,  goiavur  (Sonn.  Yoy,  t  28). 

8T5.  Hucicapa  goiavier,  Seopoli. 
M,  Midii,  Omelin, 
Tnrdna  aoaitB,  Horsflflld. 

BeriJthoL.  Malay  ;  Okwhodk,  Jnr.  Inhabits 
Malay  countries* 

P^Jhveieens,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIY.  568. 
Inhabits  Arracan. 

P.fl(g»mehi8t  Strickland^  Ann.  Hag.  S.  H. 
1844,  p.  413.- 

Sis,  Triehophonis  ^rescenft,  Tern*,  apad  Jerdon, 

Oatkl. 
Izoi  TirescenB,  Tern.,  apod  Tickell,  J.  A*  8.  II« 

671. 
Criniger  TickeUi,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  6T1. 

Inhabits  Peninsula  of  India  ;  Ceylon ;  Medna- 
parjanglesy  add  W.  border  of  ihe  Gangetic 

delta. 

P.  plimosusy  Biyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  567. 
hkhabits  Malayan  penkistda. 

P.  brunneua,  Blyth,  J.  A.  B.  XIV.  568. 
lierUa,  Malay.     Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

P.  fivXaysofdj  Strickland,  Ann,  M^ig,  N. 
H.  1844,  p.  411.  Inhabits  Burmese  coiin- 
triea.    Common  in  Arracan ,  Tenasserintiy   &c. 

P.  MnMm  (Bydoux  and  Gervais,  V^oy.  de  la 
Fawrite,  pi.  14). 

Sn.  Mnacieapa  sineDsis,  Otiefin. 
Toidiw  oooipitalia,  Temmlnok. 

Inkabits  China ;  Philippinea.  ,  , 


jP.  tneUmoeephciius  (Hardw.  HI.  Ind.  Zool.) 

8tv.  Brachypoa  melanooephalua.  Gray. 

Bz.  plaaifer  (P)»  Goold,  P.  Z.  8. 1887,  v.  187. 
Yanga  ftaTifaitris,  Tiokdl,  J*  A.  S.  II.  587. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  C.  India  ;  Assam,  Syl- 
^  Tippera,  Azracan»  Tenasserim  prorinces.     | 
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P.  tOrieapOlm  (Levaillabt,  0%».  d^Ajr.^  pi. 
140  ;  much  too  dnlly  coloured). 

8nr.  Jfigithina  atricapilla,  Vieillot-~nee  T.  atricapil» 
las,  (Vieiilot',  apad  Lord  A.  Hay,  deaeribed 
J.  A.  a  XIV.  569. 
Babifttla  abarratia,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  287 ;  XVI. 

472. 

Inhabits  Ceylon. 

P.  gularis  (Jerdon's  lU.  Ind.  Om*  pi.  37. 

Stu,  Brachypus  galariii,  Goald^  P«  Z.  B.  1885,  p.  186. 
Br.  rubineut,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Joarn.  X.  246. 

Inhabits  B.  India. 

P.  (?)  cyaniventriM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  792. 

Sth .  Ixodia  (afterwardi  changed  to  Ixidia)  eyaniTon- 
tris,  Blyth,  J.  A  8.  XIV.  578. 

Malafiopteron  aaremn,  Byton,  Ama.  Mag.  H.  H. 
1845,  p.  228. 

TorduB  No.  6,  Raf&ea,  linn.  Tr.  Xltl.  311. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra. 

Genius  MICROTORSUS,  Eyton  {Macro^ 
cdii  ?  Svainson). 

M,  melanoleucoSf  Eyton,  P.  Z.  8.  1S9,  p. 
102. 

Stv.  Brachypodios  triatiii.  Blyth*  J.  A*  8.  XIV. 
576,*the  yonng. 

Zabam,  and  Mirba  Tando,  •  Malay.  Inha*« 
bits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Ommi  BRACHYPOPIUS,  Bljth. 

B,  melano  cephaliu. 

Br.  cmereoventris^  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XlV- 
576.    Inhabits  Tippera. 

Br,  potocephalus,  Jerdon  (/B.  Ind.  'Om,  pi- 
31)  ;  Madr.  Joum,  X.  246.  Inhabits  8.  In- 
dia. 

Genus  SETORNIS  (?),  Lesson.  ' 

S.  (?)  criniger. 

Stn.  Brachypus  (P)  cxiniger,  A.  Hay,  J.  A.  8.  XIV. 

677. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Subfam.    PHYLLORNIN-a). 

Genu9  PHTLLORNIS,Boie(irar»va,Beng.) 

.  Ph/Hurd%fikkii  {M.JHleutrif  Voy*  dans. 
Vlndcy  pt.  2,  pi.  7). 

8t3).  Chloropiis  Hazdwiqkii,  Jardine  and  8elby,  Mor 
nag. 
Chi.  cnrvirostrit,  Bwainioa,  2^  Gentea. 
CM.  eyoBopteras,  iiod<non. 
Chi.  chryaogaster,  MoClelland,  f .  Z.  8.  1889, 

p.  167. 
CM.  annventrui  Ga^ruu 

Jhwig^dmi4hayf  Anaean« 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam;  Sylhet;  Arra- 


can. 


Ph.  aur\fron8  (Jardine  and  Selby,  Om.  III. 
pL  5.) 

Siir.  Chloropaii  aorifrona,  Jardina  and  Selby,  Monoga 
€M.  malabaricas  ilnd.  (tab.  cit.) 
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*' Suh»  JB^riwd,  Vepal;  Jl^get-tsin,  Amcan. 
Inhabits  S.  India  ;  Himalaya;  Aaeam ;  Sylket; 
ArraoaD. 

'  Fk,  mdlabdricits. 

.     Syw*  Tardat  malabarieiu,  Gnelin,  No.  Ifl6. 
Cliloropsis  aarifroDi  apad  Jerdoa,  OataL 

Inbabiis  Indian  peninsula  ;  Ceylon  P 

Ph.  Jerdoni,  Blylh,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  566. 
Oferdoo's  III.  Ind.  Om,  pi.  43). 

Btn.  Chioroptis  ftarasorhynchiu  (mitpelt  caesmarliyn- 
choa,  V.  casmarhyiichua  apad  Oray,  Orifflth's 
Transl.   An.  Kingd.  VI.  391),   apud  Tickell, 
J.  A,  s.  H,  577. 
Cbl.  ctfchlDchinensis  apud  Jerdon,  Oatal. 
Blue  ohinned  Thrualit  Lathain. 

•  Ph.  coehmehinends  (P2.  GU  414;  f.  2,  apud 
StricklanKl. 

t^TN.  Tordas  cochiachljieoau,  JLath,,  Gm.,  the  adalt ; 
and 

•  .        .  T.  piaV^aricua  apad  Latliam^the  yoonc. 

'Chloropiis  inalabaricas  apud  Kyton^  r.  Z.  8.  * 
1836,  p.  102  ,  and  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  967, 
(nee  fom), 

ThilemoQ  nigricoUis  (?),  Vieillot. 

Melipha^ajavenais,  Hontfield. 

KbyllpknU  moi&cceiiaia,  Gray* 

Nget'Uin  (same  aar  No.  1288),  Arracan ; 
ehiiekaJd^  Jav.*  Inbabitt  Burmese  and  Malay 
oountries  generally  ;  Arracan. 

Ph,  SormeraUi  {Zht^va&  and  Selby,  Om.  ill. 
pi.  100). 

- '  thnr.  Cliloropsis  Sonneratii,  Jardina  and  s^lby. 

• Phvtlordib  MuUeri,  Temminck. 

Ghl.  gampsorhynehWy  Jardiuen 
.    and  Selby.  f    „-^-^ 

Chi.  EOtteropB,  Vigors.  t  y»u«|i» 

•^    .  •  :     Turdttsfiridisf.AocaAeLd.        J 

Dcum^  or  Dawoan,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malay 
countries  generally. 

Ph.  cyanopogon,  Temminck,  (PI.  Col.  5 12, 
f.  1). 

Stif.' Chloropais  myaticalis,  8wainaoD,  2{  Oenten. 
the  young ;  described  as  that  or  and  was  rei 
felted  erroMonsly  to  Ph.  malabaricus,  J.  A*  6^ 
XU.  957. 

Inhabits  Malsy  countries  generally. 

0«'tw*  lORA,  Horsfield. 

/.  innotata,  Slyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  472.  In- 
habits Arracan. 

/.  eeylanica  (Bro?rn*8  111. ;  pi.  15,  82 ,  Ler. 

Om.  d\4/y„  pi.  141). 

,  Stv.  lAotacilla  seylaniea,  dngalensis,  et  mehudotenL 
c  — GiBelia; 

Fringilla  malticolor,  Latham, 
lora  melacops*  Swainson. 

Show  Bhngahy  or  ^kou,  Sieeffee,  H.  ( Jcrdon). 
Inbabit9  S.  India  ;  Ceylon  ;  Deyra  Doon  (?> 
/.  iyphia  (Edwards,  pi.  79). 

&1V.  Motaoilla  typhia,  U  * 
licedula  ben^ensis,  Btiaion, 


FatikfOf  and  Toufifc,  Beng.  Inhabits  Bengal ; 
Nepal;  Assam;  Arracan ;  Tenasscrim  prpnnces  ; 


Malayan  peninsula.  The  exceedingly  oomibon 
lora  typhia  of.  Bengal  very  rarely  exhibits  any 
black  about  the  cap  and  back  at  any  season  of 
the  year  ;  and  those  of  the  whole  eastern  side 
of  the  Bay  of  B^n^al  appear  to  be  similar:  but 
occasionally  specimens  are  met  with,  which  ba?e 
assumed  less  or  more  of  this  colouring,  and 
which  are  pe^aps  hybrids,  like  those  between 
Coraeiai  indica  and  C.  afflnds^  Treron  phani' 
coptera  and  Tr.  Jerdonij  and  a  few  other  ana- 
logously affined  races). 

/.  scapularis,  Horsfield  iZool.  Pes.  in  Jova^ 
pi.         ,— the  female),  J.  A.  S.  XIIL  381. 

Durang  Capos,  Malay  j  Cheetoo,  Jav.  In- 
habits Malay  countries. 

Genus  IRENA.  Horsfield. 

/.  puella  (Horsfteld'B  Zool.     Hes.  in  JavOt 

Pl.  '). 

ftfir.  £k>raeifls  pnalla,  Latham. 

Nget-pya  sah,  Arracan;  Quayang^  and  BUng 
Kapoor,  Malay ;  Bressi,  Jav.  Inhabits  G.  and 
S.  India  ;  Assam  j  Burmah  ;  Malay  countries. 
Malayan  race  with  lower  tail-coverts  reaching 
nearly  to  end  of  taji. 

Fain.    MELIPHAOID^. 
Bubfaro.    ORIOLINJB. 
demis  OEIOLUS,  L.  (Bvldnkahi,  Bcng.) 

0.  TraiUii  (Gould's  ^  Century,*  pi.  35  ;  I 
and  S,  Om.  Ind.  2nc?  series,  pi.  26). 
Siw.  Pastor  Traillii,  Vigors. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  Assam  ;  Burmah  (Ana- 
can,  Tei>aseerim). 

.0.  Ttid&nocephMlvs,  L. 

,    8>Tir.  0.  maderaspatanas,  Franklin.  *) 

0.  McQoshii,  Tickell,  J.  A.  V the  young. 
8.11577.  ^       *  -f> 

0.  Hodgsoaii  (P),  Swainson. 

Baniorhhou,  Beng. ;  Nghel-wa,  Arracan. 
Inhabits  Bengal ;  Kutak;  C.  India;  Nepal  j  As- 
sam; Arr,acan ;  Tenasserim  ; — distinct  race  in 
Ceylon,  and  Malabar  (?). 

0.  larvatus,  Lichtenstein  (Lev.,  Ois.  t  Afr. 
pi.  261,  2«2). 

Stn.  0.  radiatns  (P),  Gmelio. 
O,  Condon  gaar,  Teinninek. 
0.  capentis,  Swainson. 
O.  monnohns  (Gm.)*  apad  Wagler. 
Q.  chloris,  Gavier. 

Inhabits  8.  Africa. 

0.  xarUhonbttis,  Horsfield  (Zool  Res.w  JavOt 
pi.     ;  PI  Col2U). 

•rN.  O.  leacogaster.  Reanwardt 

0.  castanopterus.  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  XL  795  (ths 
yoong). 

Sepong  Ba^/ale^  Malay.  Inhabits  Maby 
countries. 

0.  cJuaemit,  L. 
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8yk.  O.  cocfaiochfneniia,  BriaoB. 

0.  acrorhynchos,  Vigors,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p.  97- 

Inhabits  China. 

O.  macrourm,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  46.  ID- 
habits  Nicobar  Islands. 

O.  vtdicuMy  Brieson  (Jerdon's  HI.  Jnd.  On»* 
pi.  16). 

Stx.  O.  chineditt  et  coctkiadiiaeafit  of  ladift,  Aiicto- 
rajn. 
O.  coronatas  (?),  Swainsoo,  vel  bippocrepia  (P) 

Wagler. 
Le  Loriot  des  ludes,  Buffon. 

Inhabits  Peninsular  India  ;  rare  in  Bengal ; 
common  in  Buraiese  and  Malay  eountries  ;  also 
China. 

O.  teMnrostrU,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  48.  In- 
habits  ? 

O.  hmiooy  Sykes  (the  yonng). 

8TK.  O.  galbola  apad  Franklin  and  Sykes  (the  adalt). 
O.  anreas,  Jerdon's  Olta).  ' 
0»  galbuloidea^  6oald, 

Pe^beck^  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Hindustan 
generally  ;  nee  L,  Bengal. 

O.  gaUmla^  L.  {J^L  Enl,  26). 

STir.  Coraciat  orioiiu,  ScopoK* 
Inhabits  Europe;  W.  A^ia  ;  N.  Africa. 

O.  viridis  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.   IV.  pi.  13). 

StU'  GracuU  Tiridia  and  Coraoiaa  aagittata*  Latham. 
O.  variegntas,  Vipillot. 
Mini  eta  vitidis,  Kmg. 
M.  meraloides,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

Inhabits  N.  S.  Wales. 

Genus  8PHECOTHERE8,  Vieillot. 

8pk.  viridis,  TieiWoi  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
IV.  pi.  16). 

Sts.  Sph.  vf resctns,  ^Hr^e  and  e^hf^ 

Sph.  australis  ft  canicolliii.  Swainson. 
Tudna  naxiUaris  (?>,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Australia. 

Subfara.     MELIPHAGINiE. 
Genus  ENTOMYZA.  Swainson. 
JB.  eyanotis  (Gottld*s  B.  A.  Vol.  IV.pl.  «8). 

8tv.  Gracvla  cyanotis,  Tnrdas  cyaneas,  et  tferops 
cjanops,  Lathain. 

Inhabits  N.  8.  Wales. 

Oenus  ZOSTEROPS,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

Z.palpebrosus  {PLCkl.  292,  f.  8). 

Srir.  Sylvia  palpebrosa,  Temminck. 
3.  aunulosa,  vat.  a,  Swainson. 
Z.  naderaspatana  (v,  madagascariensis  of  India), 
anctoram  (vide  J.  A.  S.  XtV.  562). 

Inhabits  India  generally  (nee  L.  ^  Bengal), 
from  the  Himalaya  to  Ceylon  ;  Assain  ;  Arra- 
can  ;  Tenasserim  provinces  ;  Nicobar  Isli^n4s. 

Fam.    NECTARINIID^. 

.  Shakar-Khora  (i.  e.  *  Sugar-sucker ;')  H. ; 
Mor-ekang,  Beng.  ;  Tutika,  Cingh.  ;  Paw 
hmeng-tsot  (».  e-  *  Flower-pecker'),  Arradan. 


G^eair^ARACHNOTHERA,  Temmtnck. 

Sur.  Cinnyria  magna.  Hodgson,  Ind.   Re?.   1887,  p. 
272;  J   A.  8.  XII.  .981. 
A.  inoroata  of  Assam  Npnd    HersfiMd,  P.  Z.  8. 
1889,  p.  167  ;  vide  J.  A.  S.  XH.  98U 

Inhabitd  Nepal  ;  Sikim;  Assam;  Sylhet.; 
Arracan. 

A.  flavig aster. 

4 

Stw.  Antbreptes  flavignst^T,  Eyton,  P.    Z.  S.  1839,  p* 
105,  J,  A.  S.  XIV.  567. 

Ckechap  Rimba  or  Xoleechap  Pangows^ .  Mar 
lay.     Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

A.  chrywgemfSy  Temniinck,  (P/.  ft>Z.  888, 
f.  1);J- A.  S.  XII.  981  ;  XV.  43. 

Sin.  Oerthia  longirostra  apnd  EafBes,  Lin.  Tr.  XII. 
■299,  ^nee  liBtham;.    - 

8iap  Janiung,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan 
peninsula  ;  Sumatra.  , 

A.  inoTMia^  Temminck  {PI.  Col.  84). 

9JK.  Cinnyns  aflSnis,  Horsfield,  Lin.  Tr.  XIII.  66* 

Chess,  Jav.     Inhabits  Jata. 

A.  modesta.      .     - 

8TN,  Antbreptes  ?  modaft^    ^jVffa^  P.  Z.  8.  ^889,  p, 
106. 
Ar.  latiroetris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  XII,  982.      • 

Chichap  Mo,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malaya]^ 
peninsula.. 

A.  robusta,  MuUer  (Zool.  Ind.  Arch.,  t.  2, 
f.  1)  ;  described  J.  A.  S.  Xv!  43,  No.  6.  In- 
habits Sumatra. 

A.  longirostra  (iSriffith's  Transl.  An.  Kk^d. 
VII.  391,  pi.) 

Syit.  Certhia  longirostra,  Latham  (aee  Haflea)*        * 

Prit  Anduny  Jav.     Inhabits  Java.. 

A.  affinia,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  43. 

Btn.  a.  inornaU  apnd  Blyth,  h  A-  S.  XII.  988« ' 

Cinnyris  longirustris,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Joam, 
Xni.  172. 

Inhabits  Arracan  ;  Tenasseridn  f^rovinceis'; 
Malayan  peninsula  ;  v.ery  rare  in  S.  India. 

Genus  NECTARINiA,  Illiger. 

(A,  With  elongated  middle  tail-fbather  in 
the  males). 

iT.  goalpariensis  (Royle's  IlL  Him,  Pot., 
pi.  7),  J.  A.  S.  XII.  969. 

Stn.  Certhia  goalpariensis,  Latham. 

Cinnyris  Vigorsii  (the  male),  and  C.  covicolor 
(the  female),  Sykes,  P.  Z.  8,  1832,  pp.  98, 
99,  ' 

C.  miles,  Hodgson,  Ind,  Rev.  1887,  p.  27§. 
O.  labeculs,  MeCl«lland,  P,  Z.  8.  1839,  p.  167. 
N.  seheriae,  Tiekell,  J«  A.  8. 11.  577. 
N.  Lathami,  Jardine,  Nat.  Jjib.^. 

.  Inhabits  Sub-Himalaya '  region  ;  C.  and  S- 
India ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet ;  Artracan  ;  Tenasfserim 
provinces,  * 
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N.  siparc^a  (PL  Col.  186,  f.  3). 

6th.  Certhia  aiparsga.  Raffles,  Linn.  Tr.  XIII.  299. 
N.  m/iticaliB,  TemmiDck. 

Sipa  Eaja,  Malay. 

Inhabita  Malayan  peninaula  and  Archipelago. 

W.  Gauldia  (Gould'a  *  Century/  pi,  56), 
J.  A.  B.  XII.  974 

Snr.  Oiniiyria  QoolduB*  YigoTS,  P.  Z.  S- 1831,  jk.  44. 
Inhabits  Sikim  ;  Sylhet ;  Arracan- 

N.  ignicauda  {Nat.  Libr.^  NMtariniidcf,  pi. 
39)  ;  J.  A.  S.  XiL.  972. 

Stit-  OionyriB  ignieastta,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev.  1837, 
p.  972. 
O.  rabricaudtta,  Blytli,  mentioned  J.  A.  S.  XI. 

198. 

N*  phcenicara,  Jardinei  Nat.  Libr. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Assam;  Sylhet. 

i\r.  nipaUnsu  {Nat,  Lihr,^  Nectariniidm,  pi. 
27) ;  J.  A  S.  XII,  974. 

Snr.  Ciniyrit  nipaleneis,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev.  1837, 
p.  278. 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya. 
N.  Earsfieldi  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  III.  975. 
•    Inhabits  N,  W.  Himalaya. 

N.  saturtita  (Nat.  Libr.,  Nectariniidas,  pi. 
99)  :  J.  A.  d.  XII.  976. 

Stn.  Cinnjria  aatnrata,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev.  1887, 
p.  273. 
a  anamensit,  McClelland,  P.  Z.  8.  1839,  p. 

187. 
C.  Hodgaonis,  Jnrdine,  Nat.  Libr. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya  >  Assam. 

N.   iotenda  (Nat.  Libr.j  NedarinUdce,  pi. 
23-— not  good). 

Snr.  Certhia  lotenia,  L. 
0.  polita,  Latham. 
i),  porporata,  ahaw. 

Inhabits  S.  India  ;   Ceylon. 

N.  asiaiiea  (Nat.  Libr.^  NeetanwUda^  pi. 
24);  J.  A.  b.  XII.  978. 

8tk.  Certhia  aatatica,  L. 

C.  mahrattensia,  C.  chnrsoptera,  C  ctrrhata, 

et  C.  cuTuearia,  Latham. 
0.  Maccharina,  Shaw. 
CinMris  orienUlU,   Franklin,  T.  Z.  8.  1831, 

p.  122. 
C.  epanletu  et  C.  strignla.  Hodgson,  Ind.  Re?. 

1887,  p.  272. 
C*  cyaueus,  Esel.,  Method. 

Inhabits  India  generally ;  Arraean ;  Sindh. 


N.  malaceemia  (Swainson's   ZaoU  III.  1st 
aeries,  pi.  121). 

Siir.  Certhia  nalaoosnsia^  Soopoli* 
G.  lepidfl,  Latham. 
N«  javanica,  UoEsfteld. 

Prit^gantU,  Ja?. 

Inhabita  Burmese  And  Malay  conntries  (Ar- 
raean, Tenasserim). 
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N.  HmpleXy  Muller  {£fOoL  Ind.  Arch,,  t.  8, 
f.  4). 

Stn.  N.  frontalis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  568. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

N  phcBndcoti^  Temminck  (?l.  Col,  108.  f. 
1  ;  338,  f.  2)  ;  J.  A.  S.  XII.  979. 

Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay  ooontnes  (Tip- 
pers, Arraean,  Tenasserim). 

N.  hypogrammica^  Muller  {Zooh  Ind.  Arek. 
t.  8,  f.  3> 

Stit.  N.  nnchalis,  BWth,  J.  A.  8.  Xn.  980,  and  the 
female  termed  Aathrqitei  Bsasnlaiia*  J.  A.  8. 
XL  107. 

Inhabits  Midsytn  peninsula ;  Sumatra :  Bor- 
neo. 

N.  Solaris,  Temminek  (PI.  Col.  347,  f,  3). 

Inhabits  Molnecas. 

N.  pectoratis,  Hofsfield  (PI.  Col.  138). 

Stn.  N.  eximia,  Temminck. 

Certhia  philippensis  olivacea,  Briison. 

Sri-garvbi  Jav.     Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula 
and  Archipelago  ;  Nioobar  Islands. 

N.  flammaxUlaris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV. 
657. 

Srir.  N.  jngalarn  apnd  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIl.  979* 

Inhabits  Arraean;   Tenasserim. 

N,  zeyloniea  Nat.  Libr^  NeetortnUda,  pi. 
20, — not  good). 

Brut.  Certhia  zeylonics,  L. 
Cianyris  eola,  Vieillot, 
C  lepida  apnd  8ykes  (female). 

Inhabits  Bengal  :  8.  India  ;   Ceylon. 

N.  minima  (Nat  Libr,,  NeetaraaUidcB,  fron- 
tispiece. ) 

SYK.  Clnnyria  minima,  Sykei,  P.  Zu  8. 1832,  p.  88. 

Inhabits  S.  India. 

N.  Easseltii,  Temminek  (PI  Col,  376,  f*  3). 

8iN.  N.  Phayrei,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XL  1008- 
Certhia  Kperata,  var.,  Kafflea. 
C  braxi liana,  8ha«. 

Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay  countries  (Ar- 
raean, Tenasserim). 

Qtnus  DICMVM,  Cuvier. 

D.  cruentatum  (Edwards,  pi.  8). 

Snr.  Certhia  cmentata,  L.  (net  apnd  Honfield,  Lin* 
Tr.  XIIL   168,   which  *»   D.  rttbroeasaa, 
rrem.;,  Vaill,  Oia.  d'  Afr.  pi.  18Q;. 
C.  coceio^a,  Scopoli. 
C.  erythronotuB,  Latham. 


Inhabits  Bengal ;  Assam  ;  Arraean :  Tenas- 
serim ;  Malayan  peninsula. 

J),  irigonostigida  (Sonnerat,  Yoy.  aus  Indep 
pi.  117). 
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gn.  CStrthia  trigoBOstiffiiitf  Seopoli, 
0.  cantillans,  Lathao. 
D.  eroceo  ventre,  Yigore. 

^0011^  Nalowy  Malay. 

Inhabits  Arracan,  Teaaaserim  ;    Ualajran  pe- 
ninsula ;  Sumatra. 

A  ckrysorrkcBwn,  Tcmminck  {Pi.  Col  478). 

Sin.  D.  chryHOchlorum,  Bljtb,  J.  A.  S.  XI,  1009. 

Inhabits  Arracaa  ;  Tenasserim  ;  Malacca. 
D.  amco/or,  Jerdon  (///.  Ind.  Om.,  pi  39)' 
Inhabits  Nilgtris;  Malabar. 
D.  minimum. 

Sn.  Neotarinia  miDima,  TickMl,  J.  A.  8.  II.  577. 
Certhia  erythrorhyncha,  Latham  (founded  on  the 
drawing  of  a  young  specimen,  with  ooloar  of 
hill  exaggerated . 
D.  TickelliJB,  Blyth.  J.  A*  S.  XII.  988. 
Myzaothe  inornatai  Hodgson,  Oray*s  Catal. 

Inhabits  India  generally ;  Ceylon  ;  Arracan. 
Common  in  L.  Benj^al. 

Qenus  MYZANTHE,  Hodgson. 

M,  ignipectu9f  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XII,  983. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Sikkim  ;  Butan. 

Genvs  PRIONOCHILUS,  Strickland. 

Pr.  iharacictu  (PL  Col.  600,  f.  1),  J.  A.  S. 

XIV.  559. 

8xv.  Fipra  thoracica,  Temminck. 

F.  macalata  (?),  Temminck  (female  or  young  P) 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Pr.  pereuwus  (PL  Col.  894,  f.  2),  J.  A.  S. 
UV.  559. 

8th.  Tipra  perensta,  TemmincV. 

Dicaom  ignicnpillam,  Eyton,   P.  Z.  S.  1839,  p. 
105. 

NM>9f  or  NalTVf  Malayan. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula ;  Samatra, 

Genus  PIPBISOMA,  Blyth  (Semicromis? 
Gould). 

P.a^fe,J.  A.  S.XIII.  814. 

8ts.  Fringilla  asilis,  TickeU,  J.  A.  8. 11.  578. 

Pipra  sqnalida,  Burton,  ?.  Z.   8.  183f),  p.  US. 
£wi8oma  (?),  Yireoides*  Jerdon,  Madr,  Jooxn. 
XI.  9. 

Inhabits  C.  India ;  Himalaya  ?  (Deyra  Duon  P) 

Orderly,    GEMITORES. 
Fam.    COLUMBIDJ). 
Subfam.    THEEONIN^. 
0am  TRBRON,  Yieillot.     (Hurrial,  H.  ; 


^yid^  Beng. ;  N'goo,  Arracan ;  BaUagoyay 
Cingh. ;  Poonai^  Sum.) 

Sulhgmu8  TORIA,  Hodgson. 

Taromatiea  {PL  EnL  168). 

Sts*  Colunba  aromatlca*  C.  corrirottcii,  and  (the 
female). 
C.  tannensis,  Omelin. 
Puosai  nbar,  Sum.  (Raffles*) 
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Inhabits  Eastern  Archipelago* 

Yar.  T,  nipalensis,  Hodeson,  j^i.  Bes,  XIX', 
1 64 ;  J.  A.  S.  XIV,  847.  rAoria  (t.  «., 
'  beaked'),  Nepal ;  Krocha,  Malay. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Arraoan  ;  Tenasse« 
rim  provinces  ;  Malayan  peuinsula  ;  rare  is  L. 
Bengal. 

T.  Capellei  (PL  Col  143). 

&j«,  Colnmba  Qapeilei,  Temminck. 

Vin«KO  giganteut.  Vigors,  Zool.  App.   to  Lady 

Bafflea's  Biog.  of  Sir  St.  Baffles,  p.  S74u 
Tr.  magnirostris,  Strickland,  Ann,  Mag.  N.  H. 

1844,  p.  116. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 
Subgenus  TEE  RON,  VieiUot. 
Tr.  viridifrofu,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  849. 
Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 

Tr.  PhcBnicoptera,  (Gould's  '  Century,'  pi. 
18 ;  but  the  feet  should  have  been  coloured 
brUiiant  yellow)  ;  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  849. 

Snr.  Col.  phoenicoptera  Latham. 
C.  militaria,  Temminok, 
C.  Hardwickii,  Gray. 

Inhabits  Bengal,  Assam,  Sylhet,  Nepal,  and 
all  Upper  India,  southward  to  C.  India,  where 
mingled  much  with  the  next  race. 

Tr,  eUoriguter,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  167  ; 
XIV.  850. 

Stn.  Tr.  Jerdoni,  Strickland.  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1844. 
p.  167. 
Tr.  phcenicoptera  v.  militaris  of  ^,  India,  Ano- 
torum. 

Inhabits  Peninsula  of  India  ;  rare  in  L. 
Bengal. 

Tr.  bidncia  (Jerdon's  III  IndOm,  pi.  21)  ; 
J.  A.  8.  XiV.  851. 

STM.     Vinago  bicincta  (the  male)  and  V.  nnieolor 
(the  female),   Jerdon,  Madr.  Joorn.  XII.  18, 

14. 
y.  yernana,  var.,  Lesaon'a  Traits. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Ceylon,  Nepal, 
Assam,  Sylhet,  Arracan,  Tenasserim. 

Tr.  fdridis  {PL  Enl.  188  ;  J.  A.  S.  XIV. 
851. 

sin.    Colnmba  viridis  Soopoli. 
C.  vernans,  Omelin, 
O*  porporea,  Latbam. 

Povye,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsnla 
and  Archipelago. 

Tr.  ehloropteray  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  862. 
Inhabits  Nicobar  Islands. 


Tr.  malaharica  {NaL  Lihr.  Columhidm,  pi. 
1)  ;  Jerdon's  ///.  Ind.  Oru;  Art.  Tr.  btcihcte  ; 
J.  A.  S,  XIV.  862. 

Stx.    VinsffO  aroma tiea  (tfae  male),  and  V  afflnis, 
(the   female),  Jerdon.  Madr.  .Joorn.  Xli, 

Colnmba   pompadoYaP  Gmelin    (founded  ^oa 
Brown*s  '  lllostratioas.*  pi  19,  30), 
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Inhabits  S,  India  ;  Ceylon  P  rare  in  L.  Ben- 
gal ;  common  in  Assam,  Sylhet,  Arracan,  and 
Tenasserim. 

Tr.  Olax(Pl.  Col.  241). 

Snr.    ColaAbft  olai,  Temminek. 

Sembooan,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malay  coun- 
tries. 

Subgenui  SPHENOCERCUS,  G.  B.  Gray. 

Sph — cantHlans  (Gould's  'Century,'  pi.  67). 

flTir.    ViDftfco  oantilUDB,  Blytb,   J.  A.  S.  XII.  166 
(cage  ▼arietyl. 
V.  iphennra,  Vifpors,  T.  Z.  8.  1841,  p.  17i 
Golamba  aroniatica,  var.  A.   Latham  (cage  va- 
riety). 

Koklay  or  Kokhela,  H.  Inhabits  Himalaya. 
'  Sfhi  apieauda. 

8Tjr.    Treron  atncauda,  H<MlgsoB,  CMray'i  Catal.  *,  J. 
A.  B.  XIV.  864. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Assam* 

Sph.  osifywra  {PI.  Col  240). 

8tv.    Colnmba  osynra,  Temminek. 

Sphennrns  semitorqaatat,  Swaiuon. 

Inhabits  Malay  Countries. 

Genm  PTILIN0PU3,  Swainson. 

Ft.  md<modepkalu8  (PI,  Enl.  214). 
8nt.    Golvmba  mehmooephala,  Pennant. 

Jowan  BoTidoly  Jav.     Inhabits  Java, 

'     Pt.jarrdm  (Tern.  PigeoMy  t.  27,  28. 

Stn.    Oblamba  jambu,  Gmelin. 

PoMiag  Qadang^  Malay;  Poonai   Jambu^ 
'Sum.     lohabits  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra. 

Pt.  purpuratus  (TennniBck,  PigeoM,  t  24) ; 
Tide  J.  A.  S.  XII.  \1%  (his). 


6iv.    Dncnla.  inrignif,  Hodgson,  At.  Bm.  XVffl.' 
162. 


C.  cnprea,  3erdoi^  Madr.  Jonm.  XII,  p^lS 

bteqaently  raw  '^ 

ibid,  ilil,  164). 


(•abteaaently  r^rred  to  Od,  badia,  HiflM, 


Sxir.    Columba  pannrata,  Latham. 
0.  Fonteri,  fietmareat. 
0.  knrakuru,  Bonnat^rre. 

Inhabits  Ladrones,  &o. 

Pi.  P  Inhabits  Navigators'  Islands. 

. .  Qmn9  CARPOPHAGA,  Selby.    (DuM,  or 
Ihbnkul,  H.) 

€.  sylvaUca  ;  vide  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  856* 

fli».    Oolumba  sylratica,  Tickell,  J.  A,  g.  11,  681. 
Carp,  senea  of  India,  Auctonim. 

Vunhtl,  H. ;  Soona  KubtUra,  Uria  ;  Pyoonr 
madee,  Arracan  ;  Pagam,  Suftiatra.  Inhabits 
C.  and  8.  India  ;  Assam ;  Sylhet ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenasserim ;  Malayan  peninsuJa  ;  Sumatra  - 
Java  ?    Variety  in  Nicobar  Islands. 

;    C.  ptmlla,  Blyth,  J,  A.  S.  XVIII.  Inhabits 
Kilgiris. 

.  C'  perspicilkta  (Pi.  Col.  246). 

8th.    Qdnmba  ptnpidllata,  Teamdnek. 
Inhabits  Java ;  Moluccas. 
a  itmgniB,  vide  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  856. 


Inhabits  B.  £.  Himalaya  ;  Assam ;  Arrsoan ; 
Nilgiris. 

C.  bisotar  (Sono.  Vop.  t.  108.) 

Srir.    Oolamba  bicolor,  Scopoli. 
C.  alba,  Omelin. 
C.  Littoralis,  Temminek. 

Barung  data  lahut^  Jav.    Inhabits  Malayan 
peninsula  and  Archipelago  ;  Nicobar  Islandi. 

Snbfam.    COLUMBINES. 
Subgenus  AL80C0MI/S,  TickeU. 

A.  ffodgsonii, 

Stv.    Columba  Uodgaonii,  Yigotv*  I*.  Z.  8.  1839.  {». 
16. 
C.  nipalensis,    Hcdgionf  J.  A,  a.  V«   12S ; 
XIV,  867. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

A.  puniceus,  Tickell,  J.  A.  S.  XI,  462 ; XII, 
867,  878.  Inhabits  C.  India  ;  Assam  ;  Ana- 
can  ;  Tenasserim. 

P.  torquaiM  (Pi  Snl.  316). 
Stv.    Colnmba  palumboi,  1. 
Inhabits   Europe :  variety  in  N.  W.  HinS" 
laya. 

P.  pulchrieoUis, 

Syw,     Colnmba  pulchricollii.  Bodgton,  vide  J.  A.  a 
XIV.  866. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

P.  Elphitutonei  ( Jerdon'a  JU.  Ind.  On^,  pi 

48). 

8tn.  Ttilinopns  Elphinatonei,  Sykea,  P.  Z,  8. 183S, 
p.  148. 

Inhabita  Nilgiris. 

Sub-genus  COLUMBA  (as'restricted). 

C,  Hvia,  Briaaon  (PI,  Unl.  510).  Jalalaya, 
H. ;  Pafwif  Mahr.  ;  Oola  of  the  dealers.  la- 
habita  Europe  ;  and  f  ariety  in  C.  and  S.  Asia. 

C.  leuconota,  Vigors  (Gould'a  '  Century,'  pi 
69),  J.  A.  S.  XIV,  864.  Inhabits  Himalaya, 
near  snow  region. 

Oenus  MACROPTGIA,  Swainson« 
If-  Reinwardtii  (PL  Col,  948). 
atK.  Colnmba  Beinwardtii,  Temmiiiek. 

Inhabits  Moluccas,  &c. 

M.  rufipennds,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  871 
Inhabits  Nicobar  Islands. 

J/,  amboinensis, 
em.  Coiamba  amboinensis,  L, 

Derkuhu'sopa^  Jav.  Inhabita  Tenasserin 
provinces  ;  Java  ;  Moluccas. 
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IL  kpiogrmme%  (Ph  Col.  248) ;  J.  A.  S. 
XIV.  869. 

Stn.  Coloinba  leptommmica,  Temminck. 

Coecyzura  taadia,  liodgson,  J.  A,  3.  XTIT.  036. 

lohabiU  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

Oexus  OEOPELIA,  Swainson. 

0.  (Mventris,  Blyth  (Report  on  Australian 
ferteirata  in  Mui.  As,  Soc  ) 
Stit.  Oolnmba  Hangei  (?),  Temminck. 
Inhabits  Timor. 

0,  striata  (Temminck,  Pigeons,  <,  47). 

Stzi.  Colamba  atrUta  et  C.  sinica,  L. 
C.  nialacceasifl,  Gmelin. 
C,  fuwat,  Bonnaterre. 
C.  bantamenfiit,  Sparrman. 

KatUiran,  Sum. ;  Berhutut,  Jav.  Inhabits 
Mala)an  peninsula  and  archipelago. 

0am  TURTUR,  Selby.  Q'hugv,  Benff.  ; 
Fo^Aid,  H.;  Coheya,  Cingh. ;  (?^<i,  Arracan  ; 
Balam,  or  Terhuku,  Mai.,  Sum. ;  Puter,  Jav. 

T.  risorius  (TemmiDcky  Pigeons,  L  44) ;  vide 
J.  A.  8.  XIV.  870. 

Stv.  Colomba  riioria,  h, 

T.  erythrophrys,  Swainson,  apnd  Strickland. 

l^hor  Factak,  H.  ;  Kathak^  KaJialak,  Kaha- 
HH^  OT  Pour  Ohughn,  Bf^ng:.  Inhabits  N, 
Afnca ;  8.  E.  Europe  ?;  8.  Asia. 

T,  bUorpuUus  (Temminrk.  Pigeons  t,  40). 
Stx.  Colambfc  bitorqnata,  Temminck. 

Tuter-genniy  Jav,     Inhabits  Java  ;  Moluccas ; 

Timor. 

T.  kmUu  (Pi  CoL  258,  259). 

Siw.  Columba  hamilia,  Temminck. 

C.  riaoria  (minor),  Vranklin—the  female. 
Aaiatic  Figeon,  Latham. 

Senti  Fachtakf  II.  ;  GolaH  (or  '  rose-colour- 
ed*), Tamakkuri  (or  '  copper  cup*),  and  Itkniya 
(or  *  brick  coloured'),  Okughuy  Beng.  ;  Gyo- 
^hya,  Arracan.     Inhabits   India  geuerHliy ; 

T-  chinensis  (Sonnerat's  Foy.  am  Indes,  t. 
102);  vide  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  875. 

9rtf.  Colnmba  chinentia,  Scopoli. 
C.  riaoria,  var  B,  ijatham. 
Inhabits  China. 

T.suratensis  (Temminck,  Pigeons  t,  43) :  J. 
A.  8.  XIV.  874. 

Sty.  Calnmba  snratanris,  Latham. 
C.  ti((rina,  Temnunck. 

C  turtoT,  L.  var.,  fifraredin  Griffitha'  Trans,  Ann. 
Kingd.,  VI IL  ^du, 

OhiUa,  Upper  Provinces ;  Chitrohz  Fachtah, 
«•;  Chanral  Ohughu,  or  Telia  OAughu,  B.  • 
Awyiitrt,  Bhagulpur  ;  Cobeya,  Cingh. ;  Lay* 
^^  Arracan.  Inhabits  India  generally,  Bur- 
mese and  Malay  countries. 

875'  "^^^^^  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^^> ;  J.  A.  S.  XIV. 
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9itN.  Colnmba  orientalia,  L4itham.  -    • 

C.  meenn,  Sykes,  ?.  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  U9. 
C.  gelaatia,  Temminck. 
C.  aKrkM>lN,  Tickell,  J.  A.  S.  II,  681. 
C.  ferrago,  Eversmann- 
C.  tnrtnr,  var.,  Raffles  P 

BoLam,  or  Terkuhu,  Som.,  Raffles  ;  Kulla 
Fachtah,  H.  ;  San  Ohughu,  Beng. ;  Whulga^ 
Mahratta  ;  Qyo^petn-doo-ma^  Arracan.  Inha- 
bits India  generally  ;  Burmah  ;  E.  Malasia  -,  N. 
Asia  ill  summer. 

T.  senegaUnsis  (Temminck,  Pigeons  t.  45^  ; 
J.  A.  S.  XIV.  873. 

Stx.  Colnmba  ^enegalensis  L. 
0.  eambatenaia,  Gmeho. 
0.  macnliooliia,  Wagler. 

Tyrtru  Fachtah  ,  H.  Inhabits  India  geaeraU 
ly  (nee  alluvium  of  L.  Bengal) ,  W.  Asia  ; 
Turkey  ;  N.  Africa. 

Genus  CHALCOPHAPS,  Gould. 

Ch.  ifidicus  (Edwards,  pi.  14)  ;  J.  A,  8.  XIV* 
859, 

STN.  Colnmba  indica,  L. 
C.  pileata,  Soopoli« 
C.  javaniea  (?),    cyanooephala,    et    albiapiUa^ 

Omelin. 
C.  cyaaopilfaU,  et  griaeoeapilla,  Boanatetn. 
C.  ftapereiliHria,  Waglef. 

Ram  Ohuffhu  and  Rhaj  Ohitghu,  Beng. ;  Nil 
Gchaya  or  Nillo  Cobaya  (i.  e.  'blue  dove') 
Cingh. ;  Oyo-ngijo,  Arracan  ;  Takoat^  and  Poonst 
Tanna,  Malay  ;  Limoo^an,  Sum.  ;  DelimUy  or 
Glinmkan,  Jav. 

Inhabits  India  •  Burmese  and  Malfiy  coun» 
tries. 

Subfam.     GOURINiE. 
Genus  CALiENAS,  G.  B.  Gray. 

C  nicobarka  (Edwards^  pi.  339  ;  PI.  Mnl 
491). 

Stx.  Columba  Dicobarica,  L. 
C.  gallua,  Wagler. 

Inhabits  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  ; 
Mergui  Archipelago  ;  Malayan  peninsula. 

Order  RA80RE8. 
Fdm.    MEGAPODID^. 
Gtnus  MEGAPODIUS,  Quoy  and  Gaymard. 

if.  nicobariensi^,  Blyth,  J.  A.   S.  XV,  62, 
372.     Inhabits  Nicobar  Islands. 

Fam.     PHASIAOTDiE. 
Subfam.     PAVONINE 

Genus  PAVO,  L. 

P.  cristatus,  L.  (PI  Enl.  433.  434). 

Sin.  p.  assamensis,  KoCielland,  lod.  Ze^.  1838. 
p.  618.  ' 

Mayura  B.  ;  Maur,  H. ;  Mra,  or  MaraL 
Sam.  (Bafflfia)» 
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Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Assam  ;  Chitta- 
gong  ;  Burmah  ?   Sumatra. 

P,  muiicuSf  L.  Vieillot,  (Gal,  des  OU,  U 
202). 

Stn.  p.  flpeoif  eru«,  Vieillot. 
P.  AldrovaDcLii  WiUon. 
P.  javanicusv  Honfield. 
P.  japoneusls,  Brisson. 

Oo'douTig,  Arracan  ;  Yegu  Mayura  B. ;  Me- 
raky  Jav.  Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay  coun- 
tries ;  northward  to  Arracan. 

Genus  MELEAGRI8,  L. 

if.  ffallapavoj  L.  (Wilson's  Jm>  Orn.^  Bonap. 
Cont,  p.  9). 

Siy.  M.  sylvestris,  Vieillot. 

Qallopavo  sylvestris,  Catesby. 

Peru,  B.,  H.  Inhabits  N.  America.  A.  In- 
dian domestic  variety,  male. 

Subfam,     POLYPLECTRONIN2E. 

Genus  CERIORNIS,  Swainson. 

C.  melanocephala  (Gould's  *  Century*  pi. 
<8,  64,  65). 

Stn.  Satyra  melanocephaU  et  Phasianus  nipa- 
lensis,   Gray. 
Tragopan  Hastiogsii,  Vigors. 

Jewar^  Jewari^  Simla.  Inhabits  N.  W.  Hi- 
malaya. 

C.  satyra  (Gould's  •  Century'  pi.  62). 

Stn.  Meleagris  satyra,  L. 

tiatyra  Lathami  et  PeDuantii,  Oniy. 
S.  cornnta,  G.  R.  Gray. 

Dafia,  Beag.  (Bliotea  ?)  Inhabits  S.  B,  Hi- 
malya  (Nipa1,  Sikim). 

(7.  TemmiPckii  (Hardivicke's  lit.  Ind.  Zool.) 
Stn.  Satyra  Temmlnckii,  Gray. 

Inhabits  China. 

Genus  ITHAGINIS,  Wagler. 

I.  cruentus  (Uardwicke's  lU.  Ind.  Zool.  Tem. 
Ph  Col.  332). 

Stn.  Phasianus  omening  Wagler. 

Ph.  Gardnerii,  flardwicke  (female). 

Inhabits  Nepal. 

Qmus  QALLOPERDIX,  Blyth.  (Spur- 
fowl  of  sportsmen). 

G.  zeylonensis  (Pennant's  Ind,  Zool  pi.  7). 

Stk.  Tetrao  zeylonensis,  Gmelin. 
T.  bicalcaratus.  Pennant. 

Jban  or  Saban  Cuccula,  Cingh.  Inhabits 
Ceylon. 

G.  lunulosq,  (Hardwicke's  ///.  Ind  Zool.  ; 
Delesscrt,  Foy.  aux,  Indes,  pi.  10  ;  Jerdon, 
III.  Ind.  Om.,  pi.  42,  the  female). 

Sin.  Perdix  lunulosa^  Valeociennes. 

P.  et  Pleotrophorus  Hardwickii|  Gray. 
FnmcoIiniiB  nlvosus  Delsnert* 


Jitta  Kodi,  Telagu.      Inhabits  RajmiU ; 
C.  W.  ;  and  S.  India. 

G.  spadweus  (Hardwicke's  III,  Ind.  Zod.j 
the  female). 

Stn.  Tetrao  spadiceus,  Gmelin. 
T.  madagascariensis,  Sa^poli. 
Polyplectron  Northise,  Gray  (the  female). 

Inhabits  G.  and  S.  India. 

Genus  FOLyPLECTRQN,  Temminck. 
P.  chinquiSf  Temminck  (PI.  Col.  539),apQd 
G.  R.  Gray 

Stn.  p.  albo-ocellatum,  Cnvier. 

P.  lineatnni,  Gray,  the  female. 
Pavo  tibetantis,  L. 

Peacock    Pbeataut    from    China  (?),  Ed- 
ward's, pi.  67,  69. 

Doung-kuloy  Arracan  :  Mo^nuunir,  and  Day* 
o-da-huk.  Inhabits  Assam,  Sylhet,  Arracan, 
Tenasserim. 

P.  bicalcaratum  (Hardwicke's  111.  Ind.  Zod) 

Stn.  Pavo  bioalcaratus,  L. 
P.  malaccenide^  Scopoli. 
P.  Hardwiokii,  Gray. 

Kuaow  Charman,  Malay,  Sum.  Inhabits 
Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

Genus  ARGUS,  Temminck. 

A.  giyanteuSy  Temminck  (Vieillot,  Gd.  ii* 
as.,  t.  203  ;  Jardine  and  Selby,  lU.  Ofn,^ 
n.  a.,  pi.  6). 

Stn.  Phasianus  argus,  L. 

A.  pavoniniji*,  Vieillot. 
Malay  Peacock,  Latham. 

Kuaoio^  Malay  ;  Sum.  Inhabits  Mslajan 
peninsula  ;  Sumatra.  (Nee  Sylhet,  as  stated  by 
HardwickCj  MS.  in  Brit.  MusJ 

Subfam.     PHASIANIN^. 

Genus  QklAA%  L.  (apud  G.  R.  Gm). 
Murgh,  female  Murghi,  H.  :  Ayam^  Malay. 

G.  ferrugineus. 

Stn*  Tetrao  ferrngiuensy  Gmelin. 

G.  bankiTSf  Temminck. 

Phasianus  gallus,  L,— Domestic  Tarietiei 
(among  which  are  G.  giganteos,  morioi 
crispusy  ecandatun,  pumilus,  plamip6% 
cristatus,  pentadactylus,  pusillas,  hoa< 
tns,  &c.) 

Hackled  Partridge,  Latham— the  heoi 

Ban  Murghf  or  Jungli  Murghf  U. ;  ^* 
Kohra.  of  Santals  ;  Ay  am  utaUy  Malay ;  Brto* 
ga,  Sum. ;  PcngkiwOf  or  JBekikkOy  Java.  In- 
habits Jungly  districts  of  all  N.  ludia,  &om 
valleys  of  eub-Himalayan  region  southward  to 
the  Vindhyian  range  and  the  N.  Circars  ;  Ai- 
sam  :  Burmese  and  Malav  countries :  Turkei- 
tan  ?  (Vide  J.  A.  S,  VIII,  1007).  A-  Indiatt 
race,  with  white  ear**lappet  in  living  specimen^ 
(vide  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  XX,  389).  B.  m 
aub-Himalayaa  race  (vide  Awu  U.  N-  ^*» 
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0.  SUndeyi,  Gray,  (Hardwicke's  III  Ind. 
Zoot.,~tbe  hen). 

Snr.  G.  Lafftyettei,  Lenon. 

G.  lioeatus,    BIytb,  mentioned  J.  A.  & 
XVL  887. 

WeUe  Ckccula,  Cingh.     Inhabits  Ceylon. 

G.  SonneralH,  Tem.  {PL  Col.  232,  233). 

Snr.  Pbaaianns  gallut  apud  Sonnerat. 
Ph.  indtcus.  Leach. 

Jwngli  Hurgh,  S.  India.     Inhabita  peninsu- 
k  of  India. 

Genus  EUPLOCOMUS,  Temminck. 

£u.  iffnilus  (Macartney's  Emb.  to  China, 
pi.  18). 

Bn.  Phaaianiis  ignitns,  Shaw. 

Gallns  MacArtneyiy  Temminck. 
Ph.  rufus,  Raffles  (the  female). 

Jvgang,  Sum-     Inhabits  Malayan  peninsa- 
la ;  Sumatra. 

Eu,  nycthemenu  (PI.  BnL  lS3,  124), 

Stt.  Phasianus  nycthemems,  L. 

Nycthemerua  argentatus,  Swaisaon. 

Inhabits  China. 

Xu.lm€aius  (Belanger,    Voy.  Ind.  Orient. 
Zod.ypl.  8,  9). 

Sth.  PhasUaua  Imeatua,  Latham. 
Ph.  Rrynaudiii  Le««oQ. 
Ph.  faaciatus,  McClelland,  Cale.   Journ» 
N.  H.  XL  U6. 

Ted,  Arracan.     Inhabits  Burmese  eountries. 
(Arracan,  Tenasserim.  Pegu). 

Eu.  Hwsfieldi  (Gray's    III,   Gen.    Birds. 

8tm.  Gallophasis  Honfieldi,  G.  R.  Gray. 

Muthura  ;  Purple  Pheasant  of  Europeans, 
lahabits  Assam  ;  Bylhet. 

Eu.  melanotus,  BWth,  (noticed  J.  A.  8. 
XVII,  694).  KaUj  Pheasant  of  Daniling.  In- 
kabiU  Sikkim. 

Eu.  alboeristatus.  (Gould's  *  Centurv*  pi. 
M.57). 


8iw.  Phaaianua  alborriatatns,  Vigora, 

Ph.  Hamiltonu,  Gray  (Hardw.   IR   Ind. 
Zool.) 

-Ka/v  of  Simla,  Masuri,  &c. ;  also  Jfurgh- 
A«/y;  and  Kuiera.    Inhabita  N.  W.  Himalaya, 

Em.  erjfihropthalmos  (Hardw.  III.  Ind.  Zoil. 
—the  female). 

Stk.  Phaafanna  erythropthalmoi^  Raffles. 
Ph.  purpureiia,  Gktty  (the  female). 

P<V»',  Malay  ;  Mir  a  Uaia,  Sum.     Inhabits 
Ailayan  peoinauk ;  Sumatra. 

^t9Ms  PHA8IANUS,  L. 
i^tnm  PUCBASIA,  G.  K.  Gray. 


P«  tMUTotxypha  (Gould's  '  Century^*  pi.  69, 
70). 

Stw .  Satyra  nuerolopha,  Leeaon. 

Ph.  puorasia.  Vigors,  J.  £.  Gray. 

Ph.  piicnase.  Gray. 

Tragoi)an  Duvauoelei,  Temminck. 

Plas,  Pukras,  KoUas.  Inhabits  N.  W.  Hi- 
malaya (rare  in  Nepal.) 

Subgenus  PHASIANUS,  as  restricted. 

Ph   Wallichi  (Gould's  *  Century;  pi.  68. 

Stn.  Lopliophoms  Walh'chii,  Hardwicke. 
Fhaaiantia  Stacei,  Vigors. 

ChtTf  or  Oheor,  Banchil,  Herril.  Inhabita 
N.  W.  Himalaya. 

Ph.  torquatus,  Gmelin  (Hardw.  III.  Ind. 
Zool). 

Stit.  Ph.  albotorquatna,  Bonnaterre. 

Inhabits  China. 

Ph.  colehicus,  L.  (PL  Bnl.  ISl;  122).  Kurff- 
kaolj  Pushtu.  Inhabits  W.  Asia  (Abundant — 
though  somewhat  different  from  the  European 
bird— on  the  Elburz  Chain,  N.  of  Persia). 
Now  common  in  Europe. 

Subgenus  THAU  MALE  A,  Wagler- 

Th.  Amherstiae  (G.  R.  Gray,  III.  Gen.  Birds, 
pi.  125). 

Stn.  Phaaianns  Amherstise,  Leadbeater. 

Inhabits  bordering  regions  of  China  and 
Tibet. 

Genus  LOPHOPHORUS,  Temminck. 

L.  invpeyamis  (Gould's  *  CsTitury*  pi.  60, 
61). 

Stk.  Pbasianns  Impeyanns  Latham. 
Ph.  curfiroatri»,  Shaw. 
Lophophoraa  rnfuIgeDs,  Temminok. 

Manal,  or  Ghur  Monal  ;  Murgh'i^ari 
(*  Golden  Fowl')  ;  Murgh  Afuhshor  :  male. 
Ratkap  ;  female,  Monali.  Inhabits  Himalaya 
generally  :  Kaffiristan  (Burnes). 


Subfara.     TETRAONIN^. 

(?«!«#  TETRAOGALLUS,  Gray, 

T.  himalayensist  G.  B,  Gray  (Hardw.  III. 
Ind.  Zool.  ;  Jardine  and  Selby,  Om.  III.  p|. 
141,  nee  pi.  76,  nee  G.  R.  Gray,  III.  Gen. 
Birds).  These  have  aince  been  united  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Gray  ;  but  of  some  dozens  of  specin^ens 
from  Afghanistan  eastward  to  Sikim,  all  were 
quite  similar,  and  corresponded  neither  with 
the  Persian  species  (T.  caucasicay  y.  NtgdU\ 
nor  with  the  Altai  species  (21  aUaiea)  as  de- 
scribed, nor  very  decidedly  with  the  figure  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  G.  B.  Grayi 
which  shotild  represent  a  fourth  species. 

Stk.  T,  Kigelli  of  Himalaya,  Auctomm. 
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iDhabita  Himalaya  ;  Hiada  Koah ;  Afghan- 
istan. 


Gewas  LERVA,  Hodgaon. 

L.  nivicola^  Hodgson. 

Snr.  Perdiz  lerva,   flodgBon,  P.  Z^  S.  1803,  p. 
107. 

Quair  Monal.  Snovf  Tartridge  of  sports- 
men.   Inhabits  Snow -region  of  Himalaya. 

Subfam.  PTEROCLIN^. 

Genus  PTEROCLES,  Temminck.  {Bur- 
iitv/Ty  H.  Whistling  Grouse^  or  Rock  Pigeons 
of  sportsmen  in  India). 

Ft.  armarius  {PI.  Col.  52,  58). 

Stit.  Tetrao  arenariua,  Pallas. 
Perdix  aragonica,  Latham, 
Bonasa  pyrenaica,  BrisBon. 

BuJdit,  H.  ;  Khyrgut,   or  Sya^rim  ;   also 

Tuturuk  (expressive  of  cry),  and  Bovra  Kurra 

('  black  breast'),   Afghanistan.      Sand  Grouse 

.of  sportsmen.     Inhabits  desert  regions  of  Asiai 

.8.  Europe,  and  N.  Africa. 

PtfoBciatus  (Jerdon's  III.  Ind.  Om.^  pi. 
10,  36). 

Stn.  TriBga  fasciata,  ScopolL 
Tfltrao  indlcas,  Qinelin. 
Perdix  indica,  Latham. 
GSnaa  indicas  et  biciactnss  Vieillot. 
Pterocles  quadricinctTiB,  Temminck, 

Hundsgriy  H.  ;  Polunkar^  Telugn  ;  Kelku^ 
dari  (Rock  Partridge),  Tamui.  Fainted  Grouse 
of  sportsmen.     Inhabits   Hindustan  generally. 

Pt.  alchata  {PL  Enh  105,  106). 

Stn.  tetrao  ali;bata>  L. 

T.  caudacutus,  Gmelin. 
T.  chata,  Pallas. 
(Enas  cata,  Vieillot 
Pt.  caspiua,  Menotries. 

Inhabits  middle  Asia ;  Afghanistan  ;  Syria ; 
Spain  ;   N.  Africa. 

Ft.  exustus,  Temminck  {Tl  Ool.  364,  360). 
Sirr.  Pt.  senegalensis,  LichtensteiD. 

Bur  Tetur  and  Kumar  Teiur,  H.  ;   Butta-  j^^*' 
tor^  Sindh  ;  Sassinia,  Afghanistan.     Inhabits         ^ 
Hindustan  ;  M.  and  W.  Asia ;   8.  Europe  ; 
N.  Africa. 

Subfam.     PERDICINJI, 
Titr  or  Tetur  (root  of  Tetrao),  H . ;  Kha  Arracaa, 

A.  Ouinea*(bwl. 
Genus  NTTMIDA,  L. 
ilT.  meleagris^  L. 
Sth.  N.  galeata,  Pallas. 

Itthabita  Africa.  The  domeiiie  adulta  are 
typically  coloured. 


Ft.  pintadeus. 

Stn.  Tetrao  pintadeus,  Scopoli. 

T.  madagaacariennsy  Gemelin,  (nee  Sco- 
poli) 

Piniado  Partridge^  Mauritius.  Inhabits  Mau- 
ritius* 

Fr.  sinensis. 


Syn.  Tetrao  ainensia,  Osbeck. 
T.  perlatus,  Qmelin. 

Peniix  Phtyrei,  Blyth,  mentioned  J.  A.  S. 
XII.  1011. 

Inhabits  Indo-Ghina  ;  China. 

Div.  2.    With  less  robust  bills. 

Fr: vulgaris^  Stephens  {PL  Enl.  147,  H8). 

Syv.  Tetrao  fcancolinus,  I. 

Kola  Tetur,  H.  :  Mushhi  Tetur,  Urdu: 
Durraa  (Bumes).  Black  Partridge  of  sports- 
men. Inhabits  N.  India  ;  Afghanistan  \  Pe^ 
sia  ;  Syria  ;  C>  prus  ;  Sicily. 

Fr.  pictus,  (Jardine  and  Selby,  Cm.  Ill  pi. 
50). 

Syv.  Perdix  picta,  Jardiue  and  Selby, 

P.  Hepbumii,  Gray,  Hardw.  111.  Ind.  Zool. 

Painted  Partridge  of  sportsmen.  lohahits 
peninsula  of  India^  where  replacing  Fr.  vul- 
garis. 

D.  Rock  Partridges. 

Genus  CACCABIS,  Boie, 

C.  chuka/r  (Gould's  *  Century,*  pi.  71). 

Syw.  PerdlT.  ehukar,  Gray, 

Chacura  pugnax,  Hodgsen,  Madr.  Joan. 
1837,  p.  305. 

Chukor,  H.  (from  voice';  Kulk,  or  Kirk. 
Pushtu.     Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  Afghanistan. 

E,  Ordinary  Partridges. 

Genus  PERDIX,  Brisson. 

P.  gtdaris,  Tem.  (Hardw.  lU.  Ind.  Zool) 
Jungli  Titr^  H.  f^ood  Partridge,  and  Bengal 
Chikor  of  sportsmen.     Inhabits  Banks  of  Gao- 


Cwi*«FRANCOLINtJS,  Brisson.  Stcphena. 
i)jlr.  1.    With  stouter  bills. 


P.pondicerianafPL  Col.  213;  Hardir. //I. 
Ind.  Zool). 

Stn.    Tetrao  pondicerianua,  Qmeliii. 
Perdix  orientalis,  Gray. 

Qora  Titut,  H.  6rey,  Common,  or  Scavenger 
Partridge  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India  f^erie- 
rally  ;  Ceylon,  never  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. 

Genus  EHIZOTHERA,  G.  R.  Gray. 

Eh.  eurvirastris  (Hardw,  lU.  Ind.  Zool.^ 
the  female)* 

Stn.    Tetrao  otuThYMtris,  Raffles. 

Perdix  longirostris,  Temmiack. 

JaMing,^\xni.  Inhabits  Malayan  Peninsula; 
Sumatra. 


SI* 
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F.  Wood  Sutridge*. 

Oftuts  ABBOaiCOlA,  Hodgson. 

A.  iorqueola  (PL  Col.  462.  463  ;  Hardw. 
lU.  M*  Zool, — male. 

fin.    Perdix  torqiieola^  VaUDcianiiM. 
P.  m«gapodia,  Temminck. 
P.  olivaoea.  Gray. 

Ftmra^  Ban  fetrn,  K.  W.  Himalaya.  Green 
or  HiUFartridge  of  9^0Tiimen.  Inhabits  Hima- 
laya. 

i.  fu/ogularit,  Blylb,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII,  In- 
habits Sikim  at  a  lower  aliilude  than  the  praoed- 

ingraoe. 

1.  alroffularu,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII, 
Inhabits  Hill  regions  of  Assam,  Sylhet,  and 
Arrscan. 

A.  (f)  Ckarltoni. 

0nr.    Perdix  Charltoni,  Byton,  Ann.  Mag.  N. 
H.  XVL  230; 


lahabita  Penang. 

GtMu  KOLLULUS,  BooDaterre. 

B  (i)  ocellaiui  (Hardw.  JIL  Ind.  ZolL) 

Stn.    Tetrao  ocellatas,  Raffias,  lin.  Tr.  XIII. 
922. 
Perdix  oculea,  Temmincl:. 

Tfoong^  Sam*  Inbabita  Tenasserim  provin- 
ces ;  Malayan  Peninsula  ;  Samatra. 

5.  (A-iitatus  {PL  Coi:  350,  361). 

Sth,    Columba  cristata,  Qmelin. 
Phasiantis  roulronl,  ScopoU. 
Perdix  ooronati,  Lathsm. 
T«trao  pon)byrio,  Sbaiv. 
T.  viridis,  Gmelin— female. 

SoaU  Bestmm,  Malay  ;  Beniol,  Sam.  Inha- 
bits Tenasserim  provinces ;  Malayan  peninsula ; 
fiimiatra. 

B.  niger  (BelaDg:er*s  Voyage,  H.  7,  male, — 
Hardw.  lU.  Ind.  Zool^ — female.) 

Snr.    dyptonyx  niger^  Vigors^  Zool.  1 

Joum.  IT.  849.  >  Male. 

C.  Dusanmieri,  Lesion »  V 

C.    FeiTiigiDeiifl,    Leadbeatar, 
Lin.  Tr.  XVI.  349. 

Perdix  esrngiaosa,  Eyton,  P 
S.  1839,p.  lOd. 

HbZe,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula ; 
SuDatnu 

6..  Dwarf  Partridges. 

Qeim  PEBDICULA,  Hodgson.  BtuhQuaih 
of  Sportsmen. 

P.  iuiatica  (Trans,  ZooL  ^dc.  II,  pi.  3,— 
wl  good), 

Stx.    Ootnrnix  yeaath,  Sykes. 
Perdix  aslatica  et 
tham. 

Lowoy  H.  Common  Bush  Quail  of  Sports- 
men :  Rod  Quail,  B,  India.  Inbabita  India 
g€Deraliy. 
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female. 


P.  a/rgcondak  {Iraau.  Zodl,  8oe>  II»  pi.  S,-^ 
not  good). 

Btn.    Cotumix  argoandah,  Sykea. 

Perdix  tabiginoea  (T),  Valeneieunes. 

Qoerza,  H.  Forest  Quail.  Inhabits  S.  India* 

I.  Quails,    Butiair,  H. 

Qmus  COTURNIX,  Mcorrbing. 

JSub-genus  COTURNIX,  Gbuld. 

C.  corrmMnis,  Bonnaterre  (Fl.  EnL  170. 

Stn.    Tetrao  cotumix.  L. 
C.  major,  Brisson. 
C.  dactyliflonana,  Temminck. 
C.  europsBus,  Strainson. 
C.  vujgarii,  Jardine. 

OhaghuSy  H.  (Jerdon).  Common  Quail  (A 
sportsmen.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  Africa: 
common  in  India  (nee  Malasia)» 

0.  coromandeHca  (PZ.  Q)l,  35.) 

Srir.  Tetrao  ooromandelicus,  Gmelin. 
C.  textilie^  Temminck. 

Bairn  Quail  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India 
generally. 

0.  chinensis  (Gould's  B,  A.  Vol.  V.  92). 

Stn.  Tetrso  cfaiuensie,  L. 
T.  maniliensis,  Gmelin. 
Cotumix  philippensisy  Briaaon. 
C.  excaifatoria,  Temminck. 
C.  flftvipes^  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XL*  808.- the 


(%La. 


female. 

Pikau,  Malay  ;  Chaunrchan^  Chins  ;  Painted 
Quail  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  S.  S  Asia  and 
its  islands  ;  Australia.  Common  in  the  Malay 
countries;  less  ao  in  Bengal;  rare  in  8.  India  ; 
Ceylon. 

(7*  (f)»  erythrorhgnchOf  Sykes,  (ZooL  Trans. 
Vol.  II.  pi.  1).  Kohui  Lowa,  H.  (Jerdon). 
Red^biUed  or  Black  Quail  of  Nilgiris.  Inba- 
bita Nilgiris  ;  Malabar. 

Fam.    TINAMIDiB  (?) 

Subfam.    TURNICIN^. 

Oenus  TURNIX,  Bonnaterre.  Button  Quail9 
of  sportsmen. 

T.  ocellatus  (Sonn.  Toy,  t  S3). 

8tn.  OrioloB  ocellataa,  Seopoli, 
Tetrao  InzonieaM^  Gmeiia. 
Uemipodins  thoracicas,  TeiDminck. 
H.   atrognlaris,   Eyton,   (the  female),  and  H« 

taif^oor  apnd  Eyton  (the  female),  P.  Z.  8. 

1889,  p.  107. 
H.  pognax  (P),  Temminck  (pi.  Col.  60,  2).  apud 

a  U.  Gray,  Brit.  Hut.  CataL  and  ^tripkland. 

Add.  Mag.  N.  U.  XX.  1S6. 

Pockiot  Malay  ;  Puyu,  Bam. ;  Drigul,  male, 
Oomma^  female,  Java.  Inhabits  Himalaya  (Al« 
morab,  Nepal,  Sikim)  j  Burmese  and  Malay 
countries  ;  Philippines.  N  B.  Hiamlayaii,  Bai- 
mese  and  Malayan  ezamplee  are  perfectly 
similar. 
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-  Rufow  narieiy  from  B.  India  and  Ceylon 
(Zool  Trans.  Vol,  II.  pi.  4). 

Stjt.  Uemipodiai  tiigoor,  Sjkes, — the  nilei  and  H. 
pagnax  apad  Sykes  and  Jerdon,— the  female. 

Small  pale  variety  common  in  L.  Bengal. 
(ST.  h&ngalensis,  Blyth).  Saint  gundru  Muttra. 

T.  BuMumieri  {PI  Col.  454,  f.  2). 

Butt,  flemipodius  Dussamieri,  Temminck. 

JJ.  maculoaos  {?),  Tammiiick,  apad  G.  R.  Qny, 

Brit.  Mas.  Catal. 
T.  t^nki,   Buch.  Hamilton,  dMoribed  J.  A.  S. 
Xll.  181,  (bis). 

Busta/rd  Quail  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India 
generally ;  Arracan. 

T.  Syheai,  A.  Smith,  ZooU  Africa^  art.  T. 
Kpurania^ 

Syit.  Ortygla  Dassamieri  apad  Jerdon,  Catal.,  and  J* 
A.  S.  XI.  804. 

Ohimnajf  H.  (Muttra);  Tattu  Buttera, 
Sindh.  Inhabits  India  generally  :  (L.  Bengal  ?) ; 
Bindh. 

Order  V.  CURSORES.  ' 
Pam.     CASUAEIDiE. 
Oemu  CA8UARIUS,  L. 

C.  ffaleatuty  Vieillot  {Pi.  Enl.  813  ',  Mena- 
gerie du  Musewnif  pi.     ). 

Byh.  Strnthio  easaarios,  L. 
C.  emu,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Moluccas. 

OenM  DROMAIUS,  Vieillot. 

Dr.  NoixjB  HoUandicB  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
VL  pi.  1). 

Snr.  Oasoariaa  noTss  liollandiie,  Latham. 
Dt.  ater,  Vieillot. 
Dromiceos  aastralis,  8wainlon, 
Dr.  emo,  Stephens. 

'    Inhabits  Australia. 

Fam.    STRUTHIONIDJ:. 

Genus  STRUTHIO,  L. 

Sir.  cameltu,  L*  {Pi.  End.  547  ;  Mtnageftie 
du  Museum,  pi.  ).  Shutur'murgh  ('Camel- 
fowl),  U.  Inhabits  Africa  ;  Arabia  ? 

Order  VI.  GBALLAT0RE3. 

Tribe  PRESSIROSTRES. 

Fam.    OTIDJ). 

.    Genus  OTIS,  L. 

Suhgenm  HOUBARA,  Bonap. 

.     H;  MacquBenii  (Hardwicke's  lU.  Ind.  ZooL) 
J.A.  8.  XVI.  786. 

Snr.  Otis  MacgneeDii,  Gray. 

TiJUwr,  H. ;  Dugdaur,  Pushtu,  Hiuriana  Flo- 


En.  EdwardU  j(  Hardwicke's  lU,  IiuL  Zooi. ; 
Gould's  GerUury,  pK  72). 

6tm.  0.  Edwardii,  Gray. 
O.  nigriceps^  Vigors. 
O,  laconieQBiSi  Vieillot  (apad  G.  R.  Gray\ 

Tokdar,  H.     Inhabits  Hindustan  ;  Luzon  ? 

Subgenus.    SYPHEOTIDES,  Lesson. 

^S".  hengaknsis  (Gould's  Century,  pi.  73,  U, 
76). 

Stn,  Otis  bengalensis,  Gmelin. 
O.  himalayana,  Vigors. 
O.  deliciota,  Gray. 

Chary,  or  Ahlah  Ohofj,  H.  Floriken  of  N. 
India.  Inhabits  Bengal,  Assam,  Nepal ;  N.  In- 
dia generally. 

8.  aurilus  (Jardine  and  Selby,   Orm.  III.  pi 

40,  9a ;  Jerdon's  III,  Ind.  Dm  ,  pi.  38). 

Syit.  Otis  aarits,  Latham. 

O.  fnWa,  Sykes,  male  in  non-breeding  diesii 
O.  atriceps,  Gray. 
O.  indica,  Shaw. 

Chafj,  H.  (8.  India) ;  Tun-moKy  Mahr. ;  Z««- 
nouly  Can.  Floriken  of  S.  India  :  lAIth  of  Ben* 
gal*    Inhabits  India  generally. 

INGERTjE  SEDia, 

Fam.    GLAREOLID^. 

Genus  GLAREOLA,  Brissou. 

Gl.  orientalUj  Leach  (apud  G.  R.  Ghray,  Us. 
Tr.  Xlir,  p.  1 8«,  pU  ;  Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI. 
pi,  23 <; — figures  and  descriptions  bad,  if  the 
species  be  correctly  assigned). 

Stit.  OL  pratineola  vel  torqnata  of  India,  anetonna. 

Inhabits  India,  Burmese  and  Malay  coun- 
tries. 

Gl.  Uctea,  Temminck  (PZ.  Col.  899;  Grif- 
fiths' Trans.  An.  Kingd.,  VIII.  543,  pl.- 
very  bad). 

Syn.  Q1.  orientalis  apad  Jerdon,  Madr.  Joarn^ 
XII.  215. 

Utteran,  Sindh.  Inhabits  India  generally 
(Very  abundant). 

Fam.    CHARADRIADiE. 

Subfam.    CURSOllIINiB. 

Genus  GUBSORIUS,  Latham. 

0.  coromandelicus. 

Stn.  CharadriuB  coromandelicus,  Gmelin; 
Corsorius  aaistioaa,  Tjatharn. 
C.  frenatus,  Illi^er. 
Tachydromui  onentalia,  Swainson. 

Nukri,  H.  Inhabits  India  generally  (nee 
Lower  Bengal.) 

Genus  MACROTABSIUS,  Blyth. 

M.  hitorquaius,  Jerdon,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S. 
riken  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  C.'and  W.  deserts  I  XVII.  254.  Inhabits  E.  Ghits  of  peninftultf 
of  India  ;  Afghanistan.  1  India* 

Subgenus  EUP0D0TI8,  Lesson.  |  Subftm.    ESAClNiE. 
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Oenms  BSAOUS,  Lesson. 
E.  reeurvirostris, 

Stit.  (EdicnemoB  recarvirostria,  Cuvier. 

Carvaniea]  gnsaa,  Hodgson,  J.  A.^  S.  V. 
796. 

Kawandk^  H.  :  Tvloor,  Sindh.  Bastard 
Fhriken  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India  gene- 
nUy ;  Ceylon  ;  Sindh  ;  Arracan. 

Getm  0SDICNEMU8,  Cuvier. 

(Ed.  crqntans  (PL  Erd.  919). 

Stv.  Chandrins  oedionemtu,  L. 

Bumri,  or  Zdmlyi,  H.  ;  Khurma,  Beng.  ; 
Gadang  KapcUa^  Sam.  (BaiAes).  Bastard 
Fhriken  *of  some.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia, 
Afriea.    Very  common  in  parts  of  India. 

Subfanu     YANELLINiE). 

TiH,  Beng. 

Oemu  HOPLOPTBRUS,  Bonaparte. 

H.  vefUralis  (Hardw.  Ill  Ind.  Zool) 

Sth.  Charadrins  TentnOiB,  Wagler. 
Ch.  DuTauoeleii  Lesson. 

Ngket]  Taloing,  Arracan.  Inhabits  India 
generally  (on  sand-flats).     Common  in  Arrscan. 

Genus  SARCIOPHORUS,  Strickland. 

S.  hilolms  (PL  Era.  880). 

Sth.  Charadrius  bilobus,  Gmelin.^ 

Zird^  H.  Inhabits  India  generally  on  arable 
land. 

Genus  LOBIVANELLUS,  Strickland. 

L  goensis  (Gould's  Century ^  pl«  78). 

Sth.  Parra  gdenais,  Omelin. 

Charadrins  atrogularis,  Wagler. 

TUUui  (expressive  of  cry),  H.  ;  TUori, 
Sindh.  Kihullo,  Cingh.  ;  Teeteedoo,  Arracan. 
Inhabits  India  generally  and  Malay  countries 
(very  abundant). 

L.  cinereus* 

Stn.  Flayianiis  cinereiu^BIyth,  J.  A.  S.  XL  537. 

Inhabits  Bengal  not  uncommon  iu  cold  sea- 


too. 

L.UfUiCwnu  (Denon's  Egypt^  Zool,^  pi.  6, 
f.  2). 
Sth.  GharadriuB  lencuruBi  Liehtenitein. 

CAi^  Kabul  luluibits  Middle  Asia  >  N. 
Africa.    Very  rare  in  India. 

Genus  YANELLVB,  L. 

F.  cristalus,  Meyer  {PL  Enl.  242). 

Sth.  TriDga  vanelus,  L. 
y.  gavia,  Leach. 

Alattft^  or  MeJchdao,  Kabul.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope end  Asia ;  N.  Africa  (in  winter) :  Upper 
India;  never  in  9.  India,  or  L.  Bengal. 
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Subfam.    GHABADHINiE). 

9enm  SQUATAROLA,  Cuvier. 

8q.  helvetica,  (Pi.  Enl.  854,  858), 

Syn.  Tringa' helvetica,  Gmalin. 
Tr.  aquatarolat  I^ 
Charadrins  hypomelai,  Pallas.  ' 
Vanellus  griaeus,  Brisaon. 
V.  melanogaster,  Bechstein: 

Bara  Batan,  B.  ;  CJdbugan^  Java.  Thia 
is  of  nearly  general  distribution.  ^  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australis,  N.  America.^  Not  rare  in 
L.  Bengal. 

Genus  CHAEADEIUS,  L. 

Ch.  phtvialis,  L.  (PI  EnU  904).  Inhabits 
Europe  ;  W.  Asia  ;  N.  Africa. 

Ch.  wrgiwicus,  Bechstein  (Wilson's  Am. 
Om.  pi.  59,  f.  5). 

Stn.  Ch.  pluvialia  'apud  Wilson,  also  Horsfiald 

and  Jerdon^  Catal. 
Ch.  pluTialia  var.,  Bafflei. 
Ch,  xnarmoratas*  Temminck. 
Ch.  pectoralia,  Vieillot 
Ch.  xanthocheiluB  (?),  Wagler   (Gould's  B.' 

A.  Vol,  VI.  pi.  18). 

Chota  Batan,  B.  :  Berkay,  Malay  ;  Cheru" 
ling,  Sum,  ;  Trull,  Jav.  Inhabits  S.  E.  Asia 
and  its  islands  ;  Australia  ?  ;  N.  and  8.  Ame- 
rica.    Veiy  common  in  India. 

Subgenus  EUDKOMIAS,  Boie. 
£u.  morinellus  (PI.  3nl.  832), 
Stn.  Charadriua  morineliuB,  L. 
Inhabits  Europe  ;  W.  Asia. 
Sub-genus  HIATICJULA,  G.  E.  Gray. 

H.  Geqjfroyi,  vide  J.  A.  S.  XII,  180, 

Stn.  Charadriua  Oeoffiroyi»  Wagler. 

H.  rufinu%  Blyth,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1843. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  not  common ;  Java. 

H.  LeschenauUii  (?),  vide,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  181. 

fiTir.  Oharadritts  LeschenanMi  (?),  Letson. 

Ch.  cinripedeimos,  Wagler,  apad  ^uaderalL 
Ch.  rofinelltts,  Blyth,  Ann.  Mag,  N.  U,  1833. 

Inhabits  India  generally  j  extremely  common 
in  L.  Bengal. 

27.  cantiana. 

STN.  Charadrins  cantianns,  Latham, 
Ch.  AlexandriuQs,  Haseelqnist, 
Ch.  jittorallt, '  Bechftein. 
Ch,  albifronSf  Meyer, 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  N-  Africa* 

ff.  vhUippin^  (Sonnerat,  Voy.  a'iw  Indes,  pi. 
46) 
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Stn.  Chandrfos  pKiiippinni  Soopoli. 
C&.  dabitts,  Qmelin. 
Gh.  cnrcmicQs,  Beaeke, 
Gh.  min6t  Meyer. 
Ch.  flaviatiUs  Becbat 
Ch.  intennedint,  Menetries. 
Oh.  hiatioaloidoB,  Fnnklin. 
Gh.  zonattts,  Swvmaon. 
Ch.  hitticalt  apnd  J^kllaa. 
Gb.  iBiiicUa.  T«r.  (P),  Baile». 

Zirria,  H.  ;  tUla  Chusmui,  Kabul ;  Bui, 
Sam.  Inhabits  Asia  ;  Africa ;  rare  in  N.  W. 
Surbpe.    Bztrbmely  common  in  India. 

ff'  pusilla. 

8tn.  CharadriuK  pusillua,  Hortfield. 

Ob.  minor  ?  Wagler  apad  Jerdon,  Oittid. 

Inhabits  India  and  Malay  countries.  Bare 
in  India. 

ff.  m^frms  (Gould's  B.  A-  Vol.  Vt.  pi. 
20). 

Stit.  GbandrhiB  nigrifions,  Gtafiar. 
Ch.  melatopa,  Vieillot. 
Ch.  niaaaUu),  Jerdon.  Catal, 

Inliabits  Auairaiia  (hetveea  38*  and  Zl"^^  S. 
lat).    Extremely  rard  in  India. 

Fam.     CHIONID^. 

Otfntw  HiEMATOPUS,  L. 

jET.  08tra2egu9,  L.  (FL  BnL  938).  Duriya 
Ouzpoun  (i.  e.  '  Sea  Lon^shanks'  or  Himan' 
iopns)  ;  H.  ;  Teiaunik,  Kabul.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope ;  Asia ;  TS.  Africa.  Adult,  in  summer 
dness  (bill  4  in.  long).    From  Arracan. 

Fam.    BECURVIROSTRIDiE. 

Qenns  HIMANTOPUS,  Briason.  £al  fPheng 
('  Red^shank')^  Beog^  ;  Gw-frnM,  (*  Tard-leg'), 
H. ;  Chaha  Bora,  Muttra ;  Gualinff,  Sindh  : 
6agang'baf/em,  Jar. 

J7.  candidus,  BonnAterfe  {FL  FnL  878). 

Stv.  Charadriiii^hi]n«iito{iii^  I4 
Ch.  aotttronalU,  Hasaelqiiiif, 
U.  faldona  et  H.  rniipea,  Beehatein. 
H.  albi(!olIii,  Yidllot. 
H.  atroptaniv,  ^|^^*  • 
H.  nelanopterut,  Temmuick. 
H.  asikticuaXieason. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia  Africa.  Very  common 
in  India. 

H.  xntermedtM,  B]yth»  J.  A-  S.  XVIII.  p.  • 
Inhabits  India  where  much  less  common  than 
H«  eandtduSy  and  Malay  countries. 

9enu8  RECJUftViROSTRA,  L. 

JR.  avoceUa,  L,  (Fl.  Enl.  853).  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa*  Not  rare  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal, 

Fam.    SGOLOFACmiB. 

Kada-hhoncha  {*  Clay-pecker'),  fi.  ;  Kutra^ 
H.  ;  Yeng-ycm^  Arracan  ;  THnU^  Jav.  ;  Ghcai' 
chali,  Kabul. 

Qcnw  IBIDOBfilNCHUS,  Vigors. 


L  SinUhernij  Vigors  (Gonld'a  Cenluryt  pi* 
79). 

Stit.  EioUa  (nd-biUed)  Hodgaon,  J.  A.  8.  lY.  459. 

Inhabits  HimaUtya. 

Genus  TOTANUS,  Ray,  Beehatein. 

T.  gloUis  (Gould's  Cmiury,  pi.  75  ;  B.  A. 
Vol.  VI.pl.  86  ;^-winter  plumage). 

Stn.  Soolopax  glottfa,  L. 
Sc  caaeacena,  Onelin. 
Totanns  ehloropaa.  Meyer. 
1\  fiatnlana,  Beehatein. 
T.  glottoidea,  'Vigoia* 
Limoaa  griaea,  Briaaon. 
L.  totsntis  kt  Uglottis,  Pallaa. 
Glottis  aatana.  Koch. 
GL  Vigonii,  6.  R.  Gray. 

TinUhuda,  H. ;  Benonokungy  Jav.  lohabiii 
Old  World  generally ;  Australia.  Veiy  common 
in  India. 

T.  itagnatOUi  Bechstein  ((^onld'e  B.  E,  pK 
Zl4i  ;B.A.  Vol,  VI.  pi.  37  vCerUury,  pi.  76  ; 
—winter  plumage). 

Byit.  8colopax  totanna,  L. 
T.  Honfieldi,  Sykes. 

T.  Lathami,  Qray  (Uardw;  lU.  Ind.  Zool). 
T.  tanniiOBtril,  HoisfifiUL 

Chota  TtmUmmc^  H«  ;  Kipo^  Java  /  KMrruk" 
i-a&»,  Kabul.  Inhabits  Old  World  generally  ; 
Australia*     Very  cbmmon  in  India. 

T.  Ju8cu8  (Ft,  Xnt.  876). 

Stu.  Soolopax  fnaca,  L. 

So.  nigra  et  Tringa  atra,  Omelin. 

sc.  coronica,  Beaeke* 

Littbaa  fMca,  firihaon. 

T.  natana  et  T.  macalatns,  Beehatein. 

Butant  H.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Com* 
mon  in  India. 

T.  caUdria  (P/.  Bnl.  845). 

Stn.  Soolopax  calidria,  Lw 

Tringa  gambetta,  Gmelio. 
Tot.  vanegatoa,  Bronnieb. 
T,  atriatna  et  T.  naerias,  Briaaon, 

Ohota  Butati^  H.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia. 
Very  common  in  India. 

Oenus  ACTITIS,  lUiger. 

Act.  glareola^ 

snr,    Tringa  glareola,  Gmelio. 
Totanna  al&nia,  Horaiield. 

Olo'Wcaua,  Cingh. ;  Eodidi,  Malay.  lo- 
habits  Europe  and  Asia.  Extremely  oommon  ia 
India. 

Act.  ochropus  (PI.  EnU  843). 

8tn.    Tnnga  oehrepna,  L. 

Tonatna lencama,  Gray  (Hardw.  m. Ind. Zool) 

Tita.  Sindh.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Adia. 
Rare  in  N.  AfriciL    Common  in  aidia. 


Act.  hipoleucos  (PI.  Enh  850). 
Snr,    Triaga  hipolenca,  i^. 
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Tik»,  aad  Mmda,  Sindh. ;  TpwU  Mm,  Java. 
InbalHts  Europe  and  A^a.  JSxtremely  eommoa 
pi  L.  Bengil. 

Qmiui  TEBEKIA,  Bonapaite. 

T.  dnerea  (Gould's  B.  B.  pi.  807  ;  B.  A. 
Vol.  VI.  pi.  34). 

Stit.    Seolopax  einerea,  Qmelin. 
Se.  teiek,  LothiUB. 
80.  tamatranft^  RafflM. 
limon  recarviroetra,  Pallss. 
Fedoa  terekenttB.  Stepkeas. 
Tonatas  jaTaaiciiB,  UorsiieId« 
Xeniu  dnereoa,  Kaap. 

Kuning  hiki^  Sa.ni. ;  Bedaran,  or  Chotoeyauy 
Ja?.  Inhabits  Asia  and  its  archipelago  ;  rare 
in  Europe  and  in  Australia.  Coaamon  in 
India, 

Gmvs  LIMOSAp  Brisson. 

I.  lapponica  {PI  Enl  900).    . 

Sm.    Seolopax  lappoiiica,  L. 
8c.  leaoopkim,  Lathiun, 
L,  rofa,  brisson. 
U  ferroi^nea,  ?aUa«. 
Totanoa  gregarias^  Bechsteln. 

Inhabits  Europe ;  Africa  ;  never  (?)  IiHHa. 

L,  cegoeephdla  {Gould's  B.  A.  Vd.  VI.  pi. 
1)8). 

Snr.    Scolopaz  ssgocepbala  et  Se,  limosa,  L. 
Sc  belgica,  Qpalin. 
8c.  melanura,  LeUler, 
L.  lenoophaa,  Jerdon. 
Ii,  melanaroides,  Gould. 

Chaha,  and  Jan^dl^  H. ;  SusUng,  Sindh ; 
^>tt  Lahtft,  Jay.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia  and  its 
islands,  and  N.  Australia.  Very  oommon  in  India. 

^'  B, — Individuals  of  the  same  floek  of  this 
species  vary  excessively  in  size,  and  are  fre- 
quently small  as  the  pair  represented  by  Mr. 
Gould.  The  bill  varies  in  lepgth  from  2f  to 
^\  b.;  and  the  closed  wing  from  7  to  8|  in. 

Genm  NUMENIUB,  L. 

N.  arquata,  L.  (PZ.  Enl.  818).  S4da 
Kattuchura  {'White  Curve-bill/  as  opposed  to 
Ps.  crepitans,  Beng. ;  Qow,  or  Gounffh,  H.  ; 
Tenk,  Sum.  Inhabits  EuDope^  Asia,  Afiiea. 
Common  in  India. 

^.pkoeopus  L.  {PI.  Eta.  842), 

8tm.    BhaaopuB  vnlgaris,  Jflemmiiig. 

Ckota  Oounphf  H.  ;  Oajahan,  Java,  In- 
babits  Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  Common  ou  the 
8ea*coasts  of  India,  rare  inland. 

Genus  TKINGA,  JU 

Tr^cmutus,  L.  {PlEvl.  365,  366 ;  Gould's 
B.  E.  pi.  324). 

Inr.  9V.  cinerea,  Breiuiieh. 

Tr.  ialandica,  nsvia,  grisea,  et  aoatralis,  Qqei 

Un.  ^ 

Tr.  KkreoU,  FaOat. 
Tr.  fermginea,  Meyer.' 
Tr.  mlft,  Wilson  {hm.  Om.  pi.  VI,  f.  2,5.) 


Inhabik  Europe,  Africa,  N.  Aria.  Very  rare 
in  India. 

Tr.  Bubarquata,  Gmdin  {PI.  Enl.  851  ; 
GouW,  B.  E.  pl.^828  ;  B,  4,,  Vol.  VI,  pi. 
32). 

Str."  Tringa  fermginea,  Brnnniob. 
Tr.  ialandica^  Uetziat. 
Tr.  falcineUa,  Dallas. 
Tr.'chinensis,  Gray, 
Seolopax  africana  et  pjgnsft,  Omelia. 
Sc.  caffra,  Forsler. 
If  ame^iaa  pTrnmis,  Ltihan. 
IkoUa/raria,  ViaUlot. 
Faleinelioa  Cavieri,(Boi)ap. 

Mqffoian.  J^v.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  Afri« 
ca,  Australia.  N.  AlQcnca.  Very  common  in 
India. 

Tr.  dndui/L.  {PI  Enl  850  ;16oald,  B.  E. 
pi.  329). 

8tn.    Tringa  alpina.  L. 

Tr.  rnfieoHis  et  Seolopax  pnailla,  Gmelin. 

fk,  taliaa,  Pallat. 

Kamenina  variabilis,  Bechatein. 

Inhabits  northern  hemisphere.  Not  common 
in  L.  Bengal,  nor  in  i3.  India. 

Tr.  platyrhyneha  (Gould's  J?.  E,  pi.  331). 

8TN.    Tr.  eloroidei,  Yieillot. 
Limioola  pygmaca,  Kaap. 

Inhabits  Asia ;  rare  in  Europe  :  toleraUy 
common  in  India. 

Tr.  mintUa,  LeislerJ(GQuld,  B.  E.  pi.  332), 

BTir.    Tr.  {msilla,  ICeyer  and  WaUf. 

Tr.  einelns  Fallaa,  apnd  G.  E,  Qraj.  ] 

Tr.  damacensis,  tionfield. 

Tr.  poaiUaP  apod  Jaidoa,  CfttaJL 

Chota  Pun-loha,  U.  (Jerdon).  InhaUti  Eu- 
rope and  Aaia.    Very  iDOimopn  in  Ij^dia. 

7r.  Temminckii,  Leisler  (Gould.  B.  E.  pi. 
3S3). 

8Tir.    Tt'  poflilla,  Beolistoii. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Common  in 
India. 

I  Genu8  EUHINORHYNOHUS,  Nllaaeli. 

Eu.  pygmcem  (G.  B.  Gray,  JU.Ven^.  BMb^ 
pi.  162,  f.  1). 

Stit.  ?latalea  pygmsea,  L. 
£a.  griaeiu.  Nilssoo. 
Sa.  orientalis,  Blytli,  Aim.  Mag.  K.  H*  1^. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Extremdy  rase. 
Most  numerous  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  a  few  mingled  in  flocks  of  No* 
1911—16). 

Qenm  CAUDJEaS,  llliger. 

C.  arenaria  (Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  335). 

Snr.  Gharadrias  caUdris,  ii. 
Ch.  rubidufl,  Omelin. 
Arenaria  grista,  Bechstnn. 
A.  vulgaris,  Lelslsr. 
Tria^a  tridadwOa.  Pailaa. 
C*  trugoidesi  YiaUloti 
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Inhabits  Sea-coasts  of  Northern  hemisphere. 
Very  rare  (?)  in  India. 

Oeam  PHlLOMACHUS,  Moerrhing. 

Ph.  pngnax  {PL  Enl.  300,  305,  306,  844- ; 

Gould  J.  E.  pi.  328). 

Stn.  Tringa  pngnax,  L. 

Tr.  vanegata,  Brunnich. 

Tr.  eqnefftris  et  grenoviceusiB,  liatham. 

Tr.  ruf escensy  B^stein. 

Tr.  littorea,  Gmelin. 

Limosa  Hardwickiiy^male  )  Hsrdw.  III. 

Totanus  indicua, — female  \  Ind.  ZooL 

Oehtoala,  H. ;  CTuyuchUi,  Sindh.  Inhabits 
iEarope  and  Asia,  Common  in  India  in  winter 
dress  ;  constantly  leaving  L.  Bengal  before  the 
ruff  of  the  male  is  put  forth ;  though  specimens 
with  growing  ruffs  have  been  obtained  at  Raj- 
mahl. 

Gmus  STREPSILAS,  IlUger. 

Str.  interprei  {PI  Enl.  856  j  Gould's  B,  A. 
Vol.  VI.  pL  39). 

Syn.  TriDga  interi>reB|  L. 

Sfer,  coUariB,  Temminck. 

This  is  if  universal  distribution,  on  all  sea- 
coasts;  rare  inland. 

aenus  PHALAROPUB,  Brisson. 
P7i.  fulicarius  (Edwards  pi.  142). 

Stn.  Tringa  falicariay  L. 

Ph.  platyrhynohus,  Temminck. 
Ph«  rnfns,  Beohstein. 

Inhabits  northern  regions.  Exceedingly  rare 
in  India. 

Oenus  MAGRORHAMPHUS,  Leach. 

M.  temipahnaiiUy  Jerdon,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S. 
XVn.  252.  Inhabits  India,  rare  (?),  or  more 
probably  confined  to  aea-coasts. 

Genus  SCOLOPAX,  L. 

8c.  rusiicola,  L.  (PI.  Enl.  885). 

Sm  Sc.  indicus,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  VI.  490. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Ajiia.  Common  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  Nilgiris  during  the  cold  season. 
Very  rare  in  L.  Bengal,  and  in  Ceylon. 

Genut  GALLINAGO,  Ray.  Stephens. 

G.  fiemoricola.  Hodgson  ( Jerdon's  ///.  /»rf. 
Om.  pi.  9),  J.  A.  S.  VI.  490.  JFood-Snipe, 
Himalaya :  SolUary  Snipe,  Nilgiris.  Inhabits 
Himalaya ;  C.  India ;  Nilgiris. 

O.  solitaria,  Hodgson,  J,  A.  S.  VI.  491. 

Stk.  Sc  nemoriooUii  var.  t 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

O.  sUfiMra. 

Brv.  Soolopax  sfcenon,  Temminok, . 

S&  i;allmago  apad  Raffles  and  Honfield. 
Sc.  hetcraraet  blclSTUs,  Hodgson. 


Kas  Watua^  Cingh. ;  Boorkai  Gedung^  Ma- 
lay ;  Sekadidi,  Sum. ;  Burehel,  Jav.  Inhabits 
India  and  Malay  countries.   Common  in  India. 

G.  scolopaeinuiy  Bonaparte  {Fl.  End.  883). 

Stv.  Scolopax  galUnago,  L. 

G.  uniclavu^  HodgsoD,  J.  A.  &  VI.  492. 

Bharha,  or  Bkuruk,  H.  Inhabits  Old  World 
generally  (neo  Malay  countries  f ) 

G,  gaUinula  (PI  Enl  884). 

Sth.  Sook>pax  gallinnla,  L. 
Sc.  minima,  Ray. 

Inhabits  Old  World  generally  (nee  Malay 
countries  (?)•    Common  in  India. 

Genu9  RHYNCHEA,  Cuvier. 

Bh.  bengaLenns  (Hardw.  iZ/.  Ind,  Zool.) 

Stn.  Soolopax  beogaleosis  Ij, 

Sc  oaijenaia,  Qmelin,  apud  Raffles. 
Rh.  orientalia,  Horsfield. 
Rh,  varia,  Temmlnok. 
Rh.  capenaia,  apad  Gray. 

Raja  Kas  Watua,  Cingh. ;  Pengung,  Jiv, 
Inhabits  India  and  Malay  countries*  Common 
in  India. 

Faro.    PALAMEDEID^. 

Subfam.    PABRINiE. 

Piho,  H. 
Geiius  MBT0PIDIU8,  Wagler. 

M.  vndicus  (VieUlot^  God.  des^  OU.  pi.  264 ; 
Hardw.  Ill,  Ind.  Zool.) 

Stn.  Parra  indica,  Latham. 
P.  cuprea,  Vahl. 
P.  melanochloriB,  Vieniot. 
P.  sonea,  Cuvier. 
P>  anperciliosa,  Honfield. 
P.  atrata,  Tickell,  J.  A.S.  11,  682.  \y^„„. 
Gallinula  viridia,  Gmelin.  /  "°"^ 

Balpipif  Beng. ;  Pickisttn,  Java.  Inhabits 
S.  E.  Asia  and  its  Islands.  Very  common  in 
India. 

Oenus  HYDROPHASIANUS,  Wagler. 

B,  Mrwgus  (Gk)uld's  Century,  pi*  77, 
Hardw,  III.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Stn.  Tringa  chirurRns,  Scopoli  (Sonn.  Voy.  aax. 
Indea,  pL  4fl^— non-breeding  |>1aniage* 
Parra  ainensia  et  luzonienaia,  Gmelin . 

Lcd-kukroj  H. ;  BKepi,  or  Bhenpi,  Beng. 
Inhabits  India  ;  China  ;  Philippines.  Com- 
mon. 

Pam.    GRUID^. 

Genus  GRUS,  Moenhiog. 

Gr,  wrUigone  (Edwards,  pi.  46  ;  PI  Enl» 
8«5). 

8tn>  Ardea  antigone,  L. 

Gnu  torquatiu.  Vieillot. 
Or.  orieatalis  (P),  Pallas. 
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SaraSy  or  Surhuns,  H.  ;  Gpo-gya,  Arracan. 
Inhabits  India  generally,  rare  to  tbe  southward. 

Of,  cinerea,  Beclistein  (PL  SnL  769 ; 
Gould's  B.  E,  pL  270). 

8nr.  Ardea  gn»,  L. 

OniB  Tvlg^aris,  PaUai. 

Kulunff,  H.  J  Xunj.  Persian.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa.     Common  in  India. 

Sub-genus  ANTHE0P0IDE8,  Vigors. 
Anthr.    tfirgo  (PL  Bnh  241  ;  Edwards,  pi 
184.) 

Stx.  Ardea  virgo,  L. 

Groa  nuDidica,  Bnaaom 

KariarrOj  H. ;  also  Kurrounck  (Jerdon)  ; 
Kurkoiichoy  Can. ;  Shukdurruky  Kabul.  (Ail 
imitative  of  cry.)  Inhabits  Asia  and  Africa. 
Hare  in  S.  Europe.     Common  in  S.  India. 

Tribe  CULTRIROSTRES. 
Fam.  ABDEAD^. 

Subfam.    TANTADINJl. 
GetiHB  EALCINELLUS.   Ray,  BechsUin. 
F.i^ntuM  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi.  47). 

^^Tv.  TaDtaloB  faleindloa,  L. 

T.  igneoa  et  yiridit,  Gmelin. 
Ibis  sacra,  Temmiock. 

Kowari,  H. ;  Kcda  KusUchora,  B. ;  Buzah, 
Kabnl-  Black  Ourlew  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits 
Old  World  generally  ;  Australia.  Common  in 
India. 

Omus  6ER0NTICUS,  Wagler. 

0.  papUldsus  (PL  OoL  340). 

Stw.  Ibia  papillosa,  Temmiook. 

Buza  or  Kala  Buza^  H. ;  Karwihd^  C.  India 
Kinj  Curlew  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India 
generally  (nee  L.  Bengal). 

Oemu  THRESKIORNIS,  G.  R.  Gray. 

Thr,  meUmoc^haluB,  (Jardine  and  Selby; 
Om.  /«.,  pi.  120> 

Syn.  Tantalat  nelanooephaliis,  L.,— the  yimng. 

'ibia  Maoei  et  I.  leaeon  (apod  O.  K.  Qray)  Tern* 

roinck. 
L  bengala,  Cnvier. 
1.  religioaa  apud  Byket. 

Munda,  H.  ;  Safed  Buza  of  some :  Soda 
Katechora  (u  e,  *  White  Curlew*)  of  some,  B. ; 
Kulorgouk,  Arracan.  ^AiteCNr/et^  of  sportsmen. 
Inhabits  India  generally  ;  scarce  in  Arracan. 

Genus  TANTALUS,  L. 

T.  leucoc^Aalvs,  Gmelin  (Pennant's  Ind. 
2ool.  pl,  11). 

Shr.  T.  frangeticns,  8haw. 
T.  indicoa,  Cuvier, 

Dolth,  H. ;  Jawigkal,  in  Hindustan  (Jerdon), 
■Kb*  Sartinga,  H.,  B.  ;  Lamjanff  and  Lumduh, 
Sindh.  Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Ceylon  ;  As- 
Mtm  3  Arracan* 


T.  Uusteus,  Temminck  (PI  CoL  352). 

Stir.  T.  ibia,  Tar.r,  and  the  yonng— 

T.  dnereQa,  Rafflev,  Un.  l*r.  XIII.  S27. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

Oenus  PLATALEA,  L. 

PL  leucorodia,  L.  (PL  Enl.  405). 

Gkammach  Buza  (t.  «,  *  Spoon  Ibis*),  H. 
Chimta,  B.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Common 
in  India. 

Oenus  ANA8T0MUS,  Bonnaterre. 

A,  oseUams,  (PL  Efd,  932 ;  Sonnerat^  Voy- 
aux  Jndes,  pl.  122). 

3  TV.  Ardea  oscitana,  Boddaert. 

A.  pootleeriana  et  eoromandelica;  Gmelin, 
An.  typna,  Temminck. 
A.  albna  etcinereaa,  Vieillot. 
Mycteria  aaiatica  (?),  Latham. 

Gungla  or  Q%nglu}H.  (Jerdon) ;  also  Ohon- 
gal,  H. ;  Samuk-khoL  B.  ;  Tont'h  Bhunga 
(Tickell) ;  Kha^yoo-isootf  Arracan.  Inhabits 
India  generally.  Common. 

INCERTJS  SEDia. 

Genus  DROMAS,  Payk. 

D,  ardeola,  Payk.  (PL  OoL  362  ;  Salt,  '  Tra- 
vels in  Abys8inia,\pl,  81). 

8iir.  Erodia  amphilensis,  Stanley. 

Ammoptila  charadroides  P  apud  Jerdon,  Catal. 

Inhabits  Sea-coast  of  S.  India  and  Ceylon  ; 
also  of  E.  Africa. 

Subfam.    CICONIN^. 

Genus  MYCTERIA,  L, 
M.  austraUs,  Shaw  (Gold's  JB.  A.   Vol.  VI. 
pl.  51). 

STH.  Ardea  oacitani,  Latham. 
Sieonia  leoooptera.  Wagler. 

Bunarus,  and  Lohajwng,.  H. ;  Ram.  Balik,  B. 
Inhabits  India  generally,  Malay  countries,  and 
Australia. 

Omus  CICONIA,  L. 

a  alba,  Belon  (Pi  EnL  866). 
STir.  Ardea  cieonia,  L. 

Lag'lag,  or    Ujli;  also   HajV  Lag-lag ,   H. 

i Jerdon) ;  Dh^h,  ICuttra.    Inhabits  Europe  ; 
Uia  j  N.  Africa ;  India  generally;  very  common 
in  parts  of  Bengal,  during  the  cold  season. 

C.  nigra,  L.  (PL  EnL.  399). 

8tv.  Ardea  nigra,  L. 

A.  ohryaopeiargna,  UehtenateiD. 
A.  fasea,  Briaaon,— the  young. 
White-bellied  Jabim,  Latham. 

SiUrmai,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Europe ; 
Asia ;  N.  Africa ;  common  in  N.  India  ;  very 
rare  in  L.  Beuftal. 

r.  leucocepluila  (PL  EnL  906). 

Stn.  Ardea  1enooeephala>  Qmelin. 
C.   umbellata,  Wagler 
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ManikjoTy  H.,  B, ;  Khyee'khenff'Uwop,  Ar- 
racan  :  Sandan^'lawe,  Java.  Inhabits  India 
generally ;  Burmese  and  Malay  countries.  Com- 
mon. 

Oenus  LEPT0PTIL08,  Le«8on, 
X.  argala  {PL  Bnl  300). 

Sy».  Ardea  argalft,  L. 
A,  dabia,  Gmelin. 
Oleoma  mirftbou^  Temminck. 
C.  nudifrons,  Jerdon,  Cata]., — young. 
Argala  migratoriay  JETodgsoPi    lud.    Rev. 
1888,  p.  563. 

HargUa  B. ;  Dutta^  H.  (Jerdon) ;  OhamMLri 
Dhauk,  U.  (Hodgson) ;  Qarar,  Muttra.  'Ad- 
jutant' of  Europeans.  Inhabits  N.  Asia?  Vi« 
siting  India  during  the  rains,  when  common  in 
L.  Bengal. 

L.javanica  (PL  Col.  312). 

SvH.  Ciconia  javanicat  Horsfield. 
C.  capillata,  Temmioek. 
C.  calra,  Jerdon,  Catal. 
G.  nudifronsy  and  the  young—C.  cristaUi 

McClelland,  Ind.  Rev.  1838,  pi,  512. 
Arrnla  inimigratoria,  Hodgson,  ibid,  p.  563. 
Ardea  dubia  of  Sumatra,  apud  Raffles. 

Madanchur,  B. ;  Chinjara,  H.  (Jerdon)  ; 
T[*(mt8ap  and  Nghet-gyee,  Arracan;  jSangouSula, 
Burong  Kamhing^  and  Burong  Gaja  of  Malays 
(Baffles) ;  Bangu,  Java.  Inhabits  India  and 
Malay  countries ;  never  frequenting  towns,  like 
L.  argala. 

Subfam  ARDEIN^. 

Oernis  AK'DEA,  L.  Bog,  or  Bogla,  H.  j  Ba- 
rado,  Sindh;  Ng^'heet^  and  Nghet-nga-nwa, 
Arracan. 

X.    goUathf   Euppell  (Atlas  pi.  ,  the 

adult). 

Snr.  A.  iyphon  (I),  Temndnck  (PI.  Ool.  475)  ? 
A  nolulia,  Blyth*  Ann.  Ma^  N.  H.  XIII. 
175, — young  bird. 

Inhabits  Bengal  (in  cold  season) ;  Nepal : 
also  Africa.  Several  specimens  of  this  immense 
heron  have  been  procured  in  the  vicinity  of 
Galcutla,  but  all  hitherto  in  ^e  plumage  of 
the  first  year. 

A.  tuma^anaf  Bafflea  '(3ould'B  B.  A.  Vol, 
VI.  pi.  64,*-the  second  plumage. 

Stn.  A.  iu8ca»  Blyth,  Ann.  Hag.  K  H.  SltlL 
176. 
A*  reotirostris,  Qould. 

Ban  Barado^  Bindh.  Inhabits  Sindh  ;  Sik- 
kim  (tsrai  ?)  *;  Assam ;  Arracan  ;  Sumatra ; 
Australia.    . 

A.  ciTierea.  (PL  Ird,  775,  7B7). 

Syn.  a.  major,  L. 

A.  brak  mt  Jacqaemonty  Atlas,  pi. 

Kahudy  H.  (Jerdon).  Soda  Adutk  and  An' 
fun,  B.  i  SdUy  Sindh  ;  Olumgiii  Avm  Jay.    In- 


habits Europe  ;  Asia  :  Africa.      Oommon    in 
India. 

A.purpmea,  L*  (PL  EnL  783). 

Syn.  a.  caspica.  purpura**,  rubiginosa  (?),  et 
botaoruB  ant  ruf ^v,  Qmeliii. 
A.  variegata,  Scopolt 
A.  monticola,  lApej. 

J!^€tri,  H,  (Jerdon) ,  Ldl  Kank,y  B. ;  Khyom- 
byoing.  Arracan  ;  Chomga-vlu^  Java.  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa* 

Subgenus  HERODIAS,  Boie, 

Kokay  Cingh. ;  Kantal,  Jav. ;  Ooker,  and 
Kumole,  Kabul ;  Byoing  PhyoOy  Arracan. 

H.  alba  (PL  3Snl  886 ;  Gould's  B.  A.  Vol- 
VI.  pi.  56). 

Syn.  Ardea  alba,  L. 

A.  egretta,  Temminck. 

A.  nivea,  LesBon. 

A.  modesta,  Gray. 

A.  flavirostria  at  melandrhyvichos,  Wagler. 

A.  torrfty  3aohanan  fiamiltoa  and  Franklin. 

A.  syrmatophorus,  Gould, 

MaLlang  Bagla,  Turra  Sagla,  and  Patoka 
Ba^y  H.  (Jerdon) ;  Dhcir  Bagia,  B. ;  £m4!ho 
BaradOy  Sindh.  Inhabits  S.  £.  Borope  ;  Afri- 
ca ;  Asia  and  its  islands ;  Australia.  Common 
in  India. 

ZT.  intermedia  (Gould^s  B.  A*  Vol.  VI.  pL 
57). 

Syn.  Ardea  intermedia,  Wagler,  Isis,  1 829. 
A.  egrettoides,  Temminck, 
A.  flavirostris,  BoaaataFre,  nee  Wagler. 
A  putea,  Buchanan  Hamilton. 
A.  nigrirostiis,  Gray. 
H.  plumifor%  Oonld. 

Inhabits  as  hut.  The  most  abundant  spe- 
cies of  Biuret  in  the  Malay  conniries.  Com- 
mon also  in  India. 

H.  gwmUa  (PI  Enl  901). 

Syk.  Ardea  garzeita,  L. 

A.  zanthodactyla  et  A.  nivea,  Gmelin. 
A.  orientalis.  Gray. 
A.  mfllanopus,  Waglor,    \  ^^^^^^ 
A.  nigripea,  Temminck,  J  ^^"^^'^y- 
H.  immaculata  (?)» Gould. 

Kirchia  (or  Kilchia)  Bagla,  H.  (Jerdon). 
Inhabits  as  last.  Very  common  in  India.  Aus- 
tralia ? 

H.  kubulcua  (PL  E^L  910  :  Deaon's  Egypt, 
(^op/.  .t.  1,  pi.  8,  £  1>. 

Syn.  Ardea  bubnlc^i^  Savigny. 
A.  lucida,  Baffinesque. 
A  eequinjDctiSaiiSy  Monlagn* 
A.  coromandelenais,  Stephens. 
A.  bicolor  and  A,  ruficapilla,  Vieillot. 
A.  russata,  Temtninok* 
A.  affinisy  Honfield. 
A.  ooromandelica,  liobtenstein. 
A.  Vieimui,  Bouz/ 
A.  laucooephala,  Ouvier. 
A;  caboga,  Franklin. 
A.  ibis,  Hasselquist. 
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Dwrta  and  Swrhkia  Bo^U  H.  ;  Oai  Bagla^ 
B.  Sudu  Koka,  Cingh*  1  KoMtal  ChilH,  Jav. 
Inhabits  as  laat,  asBociating  much  with  cattle. 
Nee  AnstraKa  ? 

ff,  asha. 

Stn.  Ardf»a  aaha,  Sykes. 

HerodiM,  pannow  (fy,  Gottld.  (B.  A.  Vol 
VL  pi,  M). 

Kcda  Buglay  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Penin- 
sula of  India ;  Sindh.  Nee  (?)  L.  Bengal.  Aus- 
tralia ? 

H.jv^laris  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pL  60). 

Stn.  Ardea  jagularis,  Fonter. 
A.  ceerolea,  Var.,  Lath^im. 
A.  siatook.  y^eillou 
Demigretta  concolor,  Biytb,  J.  A.  S.  XV. 

872. 
H.  Grey«,— Gray  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VL 

pL  6l),— permanent  white  variety. 

Inhabits  Arracan ;  Nicobar  Islands  ;  N.  Zea- 
land ;  Africa  (^Senegal)? 

Sub^enw  BUTDlilDES,  Blyth. 

B,  jcuHmica, 

Sth.  Ardea  javanica,  Honfield. 

Kancha  Bagla,  H. ;  Kwiw  Bag,  B, ;  Pttchong, 
Malay  ;  Upi  upian^  Jav.  Inhabita  India  and 
Malay  countries.    Common. 

Sub-genus  AEDEOLA,  Boie. 

A.  leucopCera  (Ilardw.  Ill,  Ind.  Zool), 

Stn.  a.  leucoptera,  Boddaert. 

A.  Grayif  Sykes— breeding  dress. 
A.    malaccensis,    Gmelin—non-brecding 
dress, 

Undki  BogU.  H.  (Jerdon)  ;  Kuro  Sog^  B.  ; 
Kana  Jcoka,  Cingh.  Inhabits  India  generally  ; 
Burmese  countries  ;  Malayan  peninsula*  £x. 
oeedingly  common. 

Subgenus  NYCTICORAX,  Brisson,  Sie- 
phens. 

y.  ^friseus  (PL  Enl.  758). 

Stv.  Ardea  nyctieorax  et  griseai  L. 
N.  enropeeoa,  Stephens. 

Wok  (from  yoiee),  and  SaichJka^  Beng.,  H.  ; 
Qadri^  Sindh  ;  Leng-toei,  Arracan ;  Gtiwo,  Jav. 
lahabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa.  Common  in 
India. 

Subgenus  TI^RISOMA^  Swainaon« 

T,  melcmolcipha. 

Stk.  Ardea  m^lanolophai  Haffles,  Lin.  Tr.  XIIL 
816. 

Inhabits  Ceylon  ;  Arracan  ;  Mnlayan  penin- 
suki  SuMAtra. 

Subgenm  BOTAURUS,  Brisaon,  Stephens. 

B.  gteUaris  (Fl  Bnl,  789). 

Stn.  Ardea  stellaris,  L. 

Nirgoung,  H.    Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia ;  Af- 
rica.   (3ommon  in.  Bengal* 


Sub,^e$m  AKDETTA,  O.  B.  Gray. 

A.  fiavicoOU  (Jerdon 's  lll.Ind.  Om.  pl« 
16  J  Qotild's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi.  66,— not  good, 
if  the  Australian  be  irnly  identical  with  the 
Indian  species. 

Stn.  Ardea  flavieolUa,  Latham. 
A.  nigra,  VieUlot. 

A.  picta.  Raffles, — the  young  figured  in 
Hard5(lcke*alll.lnd.  Zool. 

Kaia  and  Nol  Bogla,  B. ;  Tatatan  or  Tomr 
tomman^  Jav.  Inhabits  India  generally  :  not 
common,  nor  rare  in  L.  Bengal :  (^yk)n  ;  Tip- 
pera ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim  ;  Malayan  peninsu- 
la ;  Sumatra  ;  China  i  Australia. 

A,  cinnamomea  (Hardw.  IU»  Ind.  Zool), 

Stn.  Ardea  cinnamomea,  Qmelin. 

L<U  Bogla,  H. ;  N€Ut,  horawaka^  Cingh.  ; 
Ayam-Ayaiaan^  Jav>  Inhabits  India  and  Ma- 
lay countries.     Common. 

A,  sinensis  (young  figured  as  No.  1651, 
Hardw.  lU.  Ind.  Zool,, — not  good). 

Stn.  Ardea  sineasis,  Gmelin. 

A.  lepida  et  A.  nebulo8a»  Horsfield. 

Bamlangan^  Jar.  Inhabits  India  generally ; 
Ceylon  ;  Arracan  ;  Jav. ;  China.  Generally  ob- 
served on  high  reeds. 

A.mnuUiPLEnl.  S23)« 

Stn.  Ardea  minuta,  L. 

A.  danubialis  at  solonlensls,  Gmelin, 

Inhabits  Europe,  Africa,  0.  Asia  ;  Nepal. 

Tribe  MACRODACTILI. 

Fam.  KALLIDiE. 

Genus  FOKPHYRIO,  Briason. 

P.  poliocephaluSy  Latham.  Katm,  or  Kayem, 
Beng« :  Keivta^  H. ;  Kogh,  Sindh.  Inhabits 
India  generally  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim.  Re- 
placed in  the  Malayan  peninaula  and  archipelago 
by  P.  itnaragdinuSf  Temminck,  v.  indtcus,  Hors- 
field ;  Tedone  of  the  Malays';  Pdlung,  Jav. 

Genus  GALLICBEX,  Blyth. 

O,  cristattis. 

Stn.  Gallinula  cristato,  Latham. 
O.  plumbea,  VieiUot. 
0.  lugubriB  (male)9  andG*gu]aris  (female), 

Horsfield. 
Rallns    rufescens  apud    JerdODf    Uadr. 

Jonm.  XII.  205  (female). 
Fulica  cinerea,  Gmelin. 

JTora,  or  Kongra,  Beng. ;  Bontod,  and  Sw 
rengy  Jav,  Inhabits  India  generally)  and  Malay 
oouniries.    Common  in  BengaL 

Genus  PORZANA,  Vieillol. 

p.  phcenicura  {PI.  Ent.  806;  Horsfield, 
Zool,  Bet,  m  J^a,  pi.    ). 

Stn.  RalliiB  phceaieurasi  Pennani. 
Gallinula  javanica.  Horsfield, 
G«  erythrina,  Bechstein* 
Fulica  cbinenaiei  Boddaocti 
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Daouk^  or  Deh/uky  Beng, ;  Bavrnk^  H.  (Jer- 
don) ;  Koraivakat  Ciop^h. ;  Bvrai,  Sindh  ; 
Kaloo-ffwet^  Arracan ;  Jtoa^Boa,  Malay  ^  Sri' 
hamba,  Jay.  Inhabits  S.  E.  Asia  and  its  ar- 
chipelago, %  Extremely  common. 

i*.  akooL 

Syv,  Gallinala  akool,  Sykes  (nee  Jerdon). 

G.  modestft,  Swalnaon  2^  Gout.,  p.  Si8. 

Inhabits  India  generally.  Bare  in  L.  Bei^al. 

P.  momietta  (PL  Bnl,  751). 

Syn.  Rallut  porznna,  L. 
B.  marnetta,-  BrisMn. 

Khairi,  Beng.  (generic);  Teerteeruk,  Ka- 
bul. Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Com- 
mon in  India. 

P.pygmma  (J.  and  8.,  lU,  Om.  pi.  15). 

Syn.  Crex  pygnueo,  Naamann. 
GallinnU  baillonu,  VieiUot. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa.  Very 
common  in  India. 

P.  quadristrigatoL* 

Syn.  Rallos  quadristrigatas,  Horsfield. 
Gallinula  snpercilioaa,  Temminck. 
G.  leaoosoma,  Swaiuson,  2^  Cent,,  p.  S18. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

P.fusca  (PI.  Enl.  773 ;  PL  Col.  387). 

Stn.  Ballas  fiuciu,  L. 

QaUinnla  rabigiuosa,  Tem. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Asia  and  its  islands.  Com- 
mon in  India. 

F.f(uci€Ua(PL  Col  417),  J.  A.  S,  XI.  797). 

Syh.  Balioi  iasciatns.  Raffles. 
Gallinala  enrysona,  Tem. 
Ralliu  roAoeps,  Cav. 

Sintar,  Malay  (generic).  Inhabits  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  archipelago. 

P.  ceylonica  (Brown's  111.,  pi.  37). 

Syn.  Rallas  ceylouicus,  Gmelia. 
Inhabits  peninsular  India ;  Ceylon. 

Oenus  ORTYGOMETBA,  Ray. 

0.  crex  (PI.  Enl.  750). 

Syn.  GaUinnla  crex,  L. 

Crex  pntensis,  Bechttein. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  W.  Asia :  common  in 
Aghanistan. 

JR.  striatust  L. 
Siir,  A.  gnlaris*  Uorafield. 

Ayam-ayam,  Sum. ;  Tihuuan^  Jav.  Inhabits 
S.  E,  Asia  and  its  islands.      Common  in  India. 

R.  indicus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVII.  p. 

Siir.  R.  Aqoaticiu  of  India,  aiutoram. 
Inhabits  India  generally*    Common. 
Oenu8  GALLINULA,  Brissou. 
0,  chhropus  (W.  Enl.  877)- 


Stn.  FoHoa  chloropiii  et  F.  foica,  L. 
O.  paryifro&t,  Blytfa. 
G.  akool  apod  Jerdon,  CataL 

Pan  Paira,  Dahuk  Paira,  B. ;  Kushkul  C«- 
buL  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia^  and  N.  Africa. 
Common  in  India. 

Genua  FULICA,  L. 

F.  atra,  L.  (PL  EtU.  197). 

Snr.  F.  atenrima,  L. 

F.  sethiops  et  F.  lencorvx,  Sparrman, 
F.  pollata  et  atrata,  Pallas. 

Dcusri,  or  Dasami,  H. ;  KusJiktU,  Cabul » 
^rt,  Sindh.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  N* 
Africa.     Common  in  India. 

Order  VIIL    NATATORBS. 

Tribe  LONGIPENNES. 

Earn.    LARID^. 

Subfam.     LARINiE. 

enus  CATARRACTA,  Brunnich. 

C.  cephus,  Brunnich  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi. 
442). 

Syn.   Lestris  parasiticos,  Swainaon. 
L.  crepideta«*  Temminck. 
ii.  Bnffonii,  Boie. 

Inhabits  Northern  seas. 

Genus  LARUS,  L.  Oan^  Chil  (i.  e.  ^Ganges 
Kite,'  B  )  :  Badkhor,  Cabul. 

L.fU9CU8,  L.  (Gould,  B.  E.,pl.  431). 

Stn.  L.  flavipea,  Meyer. 

L,  aigentatQS  apud  Montagu. 

Inhabits  Atlantic  ;  Mediterranean ;  Red  Sea  ; 
Indian  Ocean  j  C.  G.  Hope ;  N.  Zealand.  (Ja- 
bul  (Burnes). 

Z.  iahyaetuSf  Pallas  (Buppell,  Atlas  pi.  17). 

Syn.1L.  kroikooephalns,  Jameson,  J .  A.  6.  VIII.  24^. 
Icthyaetua  raliasi,  Kanp. 

Inhabits  Asia  ;  Indian  Ocean  ;  common  in 
Bay  of  Bengal. 

Z.  ridibundus,  L.  (PL  Enl.  960,  970  J 
Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  425), 

Stm.  L.  dnerarius  et  L.  erythropust  Oiuelio. 
L«  atricilla  et  L.  nsvia,  Pallaa. 
L.  eaneaoenSf  Bechstein. 
L.  capittratua,  Temminck, 
Sterna  obscnra,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  'S.  Africa  :  much 
less  common  in  L.  Bengal  than  L.  fuscus. 

L.  hrunnkephaXus^  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jouni. 
XIIL  225. 

Stn.  L.  ridibnndua.  var.,  SundcTall. 

Inhabits  India  generally.    Common* 
Subfamily.    STERNIN^. 
Gdrtg  Chil,  B.  ;  Tihdn^  H, 
riv.  1.    Skimmers. 

Genus  RHYNCHOPS,  L. 
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JRh.  aSneolltSj  SwainBon  (0ray*8  IlL  Qen, 
Birds,  pi.  180}.     Inhabits  lodia  generally. 

Di7.  2.     Marsh  Terns. 

Genus  STLOCHELIDON,  Brt-hro. 

8,  caspius  (Savi^ny,  Ols.  d*  ^yptj  pi.  9, 
f.  1  ;  Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  pi.  22). 

STff.  Sterna  easpia,  Lnthnni. 
S.  fttrenttOR,  Gonld. 
Thaiatsites,  Jerdon,  Catal.  No.  405. 

I.ihabils  India  generally  (nee  L.  Bengal),  and 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World  ;  Aus- 
tralia {  rare  in  N,  W.  Europe. 

Geim  GELOCHELIDON,  Brehm. 

ft  anglicus  (Wilson's  ^rw.  Om.  pi.  72,  f.  6). 

8x5.  Sterna  anglicn,  Montugn, 

St.  aranea.  Wilson  (apad  Audubon,   Selby,  and 

de  Kay). 
8t  resoria  et  St.  meridionalis,  Brehm. 
9t.  niloticN,  Omelin. 
St.  aifinie,  Horsfleld  (nee  Ruppell^ 

Inhabits  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
extending  also  to  America.     Common  in  Indin. 

Gmus  HTDROCHELIDON,  Boie. 
B,  incUca, 

8tn.  Vinilva  indira,  Stepheni. 
Sterna  hybrid^,  pRlIas. 
St«  Icncopnreia,  N  ntterer. 
8t.  grisea,  Horsfield. 
St.  cantiaca  (P)  apnd  RnfHeit. 
St.  stmilis.  Gray  (Bardw.  lU.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Samar  Saul  ?,  Sum. ;  Puter^lahut^  Jav.  In- 
habits Europe ;  Asia  ;  Africa  ;  Malay  countries  : 
wrc  in  N.  W.  Europe  :  very  common  in  India. 
iV.  B.  H.  JhivicUUis,  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII. 
pl.  81,)  of  Australia,  would  seem  to  diifer  only 
m  having  the  entire  throat  white  when  in  sum- 
mer dress. 


apudG.  B.Gray. 


H.  niffra  PL  Etil.  333). 

Stv.  Sterna  nigra,  n»vin,  et  L.  "N 

lariformis  (?),  L.  r 

6t  fissipes,  Pallas.  i 

St.  lencoptem,  Tcmminck.  ) 

Inhabits  8.  Europe  j  Africa  •  W.  Asia-    Rare 
in  N.  and  C.  Kurope. 

Genus  THALASSEUS,  Boie. 

Tk.  bengalensis  (Gould's  B.    A.   Vol.    VII. 
pl.  ib). 

8tk.  Sterna  bengalensis.  Lesson. 
St.  media  (?),  Horsfield. 
Th.  Torressi,  Gould. 
Sterna«  Jerdon's  Catal,,  No.  408. 

Twfang  hacker  (?X  Java.     Inhabits   Indian 
and  Malayan  seas  ;  N.  Australia. 

Genus  STERNA,  L. 
Suhffenvs  SEENA,  BIyth. 


Seena  aurantia  (Hardir.  HI,  Ind^  ZooL 

Stit.  sterna  aeena,  Sykes. 

at.  aarantia,et  Stk^breviroetris,  Qtay. 

Inhabits  India  generally.  Common  along 
the  rivers. 

Subgenus  STERNA. 

8t.  paradi^e^y  Brannich  '"(Vieillot,  Gal  des 
Ois..  pL  290). 

Sjy.  St.  Dongalli,  Vontagn. 

Inhabit s[ Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa  ;  America  : 
coasts  of  India. 

St.  hirundo,  L.  {Pl  Enl.  987). 

Sm.  St.  flnviatilis,  NaoBiann. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa  ;  Nilghia  ; 
Ceylon. 

<5V.  javaniea,  Horsfield  (Hardw.  Hi  Ind. 
Zool). 

STai  SU  melanogaster  Temminok. 
8t.  acnticauds,  Qny, 

Inhabits  India  and  Malay  countries.  Com- 
mon along  the  rivers. 

Subgenus  STERNULA,  Boie. 

St.  minvta  (PL  Enl  996  j  Wilson's  Am* 
Orn.  pl.  60,  f.  2). 

Stn.  Sterna  miiintA,  L. 

St.  sumatrana  (P),  Raffles. 

8t.  sinensis  (P),  Gmelin,  — young. 

Toyang,  Jav.  Inhabits  Northern  hemisphere  : 
represented  in  S.  America  and  in  Australia  by 
closely  allied  species.  Common  on  W.  coast  of 
India. 

Div.  4.     Oceanic  Terns. 

(?e7?7/«ONYCHOPIlION,  Wagler. 

On,  melanauchen  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII. 
pl  28). 

Bin.  Fterna  melananchen,  Temminck. 

St.  iniimta,  iJonfield  (apud  G.  K.  Oray\ 

Inhabits  Indian  Ocean  ;  Malayan  seas  :  N. 
Australia.  Breeds  numerously  on  Nicobar  la- 
lands. 

On.  anasthcetus  (Sonnerat,  Voy.  a  la  'Nouv. 
Ouinee,  pl,  84). 

Stn.  Sterna  anastluctns,  BcopoH. 

St.  panayana.  Latham  (nee  apud Goald?   B.  A. 

Vol,  Vir.pl.  33). 
St.  infoscata,  Lichtenstein  (from  E.  Indies). 
St  antarctica,  Bins  de  Paris,  Lesson  (Calcutta). 

Inhabits  Indian  Ocean  ;  Bay  of  Bengal ;  Ma* 
lay  an  Beat. 

Genus  ANOTJS,  Leach. 

J.  stoltdus  ^Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  pl.  34). 

Stn.  Sterna  atolida,  L. 
A.  fiiger,  Stephens. 
Gaira  fnsca,  Brisson. 
St.  t)hilippina  (P),  Latham. 
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Ckamar,  Mulay  (generic).  Tbia  is  of  very 
general  distribution,  oyer  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  oC  tli«  ooeaa.  Common  in  the 
Indian  seas. 

A.  tenwrostrU  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  YII.  pi. 
36). 

Srir.  Sterna  tenniroftrui.  Temminek. 
A.  IcQcocapUluit  Gfonld. 

Inhabits  coasts  of  Africa ;  Indian  Ocean  ; 
Australian  seas. 

Fam.     PBOCELLARIDiE, 

Oemu  DIOMRDEA,  L. 

2>.  exulans,  L.  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  pi. 
38). 

Snr.  Flanhu  albatrai,  Kleio/ 

Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

D.  mdcmophryt,  Temmtnck  (Gould's  B,  X* 
Vol.  VII.  pi.  43).     InhabiU  8.  Ocean. 

D,  chlorarhynchost  Latham  (Gould's  B.  A* 
Vol.  VII.  pi.  42). 

SYir.  D.  chrytostoma*  Forster. 

Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

D.  fiUiffinosa,  Gmelin  (Gould,  B.  J.  Vol. 
VIL  pi.  44). 

Stit.  D.  palpebrata,  Forifer. 
D.  autarctica.  Banks. 
D.  fu8ca«  Audubon. 

Inhabits  Sontbem  Ocean. 
Gentu  FROGELLARIA,  L. 


€knue  PSLIGANOIDBS,  Laoepede. 

P.  wrinatrix^  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  pi. 
60). 

6tr.  ProceUaria  vrinatriK.  Lathun. 
Pr.  tridactjla,  Foni«r. 
PuiBnaria  Uarnottii,  Letsoo. 

I      Inhabits   B.  Ocean ;  Bay  of  Bengal  (apud 
Sundevall). 

Qenus  PUPPINUS,  Brisson. 

P.  major^  Faber  (PZ.  Enl.  962 ;  A.  Smith, 
8.  Afr,  Zool,^  Ave«,  pi.  56). 

ISiN.  Prooellaria  pnfflnof,  L. 
Tr.  griMa,  Omelin. 
P.  fuliginoans,  Striokland. 
P.  einerew,  A.  dmith. 

Inhabits  Atlantic  ;  Mediterranean  ;  S.  Ocean. 
Oenus  THALASSIDBOMA,  Vigon. 

TA.  oceanica,  Kuhl  (Gouhl's  B.  A.  Vol.  VH, 
pi.  65). 

Bin.  TL  Wilionii,  Bonaparte. 

ProceUaria  pdagica,  apnd  Wilson. 

Inhabits  N.  and  8.  Oceans. 

Tribe  TOTIPALMATL 
Pam.    PELICANID^. 

GeHUi  PHAETON,  L, 

Ph.  CBtkereuSj  L.  (the  young ;  Gould's  B,  i. 
Vol.  VII.  pL  73). 

aiv.  Ph.  phoBoionm,  Omelin  ithe  ainlt). 

Inhabits  Bay  of  Bengal  ;   Indian  Ocean  ;  S. 
Seas,  &o. 


Pr.  gujfintea,  Gmelin  (Gould's   B.  A,  Vol. 
VII  pi.  45}.     Inhabits  Southern  Ocean. 

Pr,  fflceialMee,  A.  Smith   (Gould's  B,  A* 
Vol.  VII.  pi.  48). 

8nr.  Pr.  tenuiroairia,  Andnbon. 

Inhabits  B.  Ocean. 

Pr.  CooUi,  G.  B.  Gray  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
VII,  pi.  61). 

Bur.  Pr.  yeloz,  Solander,  MS. 
Pr.  leaooptera*  Goald. 

Inhabits  Southern  Ocean* 

Pr.  tuHur^  Solander  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
VII.  pi.  64).     Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

Oenus  PRION,  Lacepede. 

Pr.  vi«a<««  (Gould's  B.  A,  Vol-  VII.  pi.  55). 


PA  candidus  (P^  BfU.  369  ;  Edwards,  pi. 
149,  f.  2). 

8tv,  Leptnnif  eandidw,  Briaaon. 

Ph.  melanorliynehoa.  Gnelin  (the  jtmng\ 

Inhabits  Bay  of  Bengal ;  Indian  Ocean ;  8. 
Seas,  ke. 

Genut  SULA.  Brisson. 

B.  fiber  (Gould's  B.  A.  VoL  VIL  pL  78). 

Stv.  PeUeanns  fiber  at  P.  lula,  U 
8.  snatralia,  Stepheu. 
8.  braailienaia,  8piz. 

Inhabits  Tropical  Seas.    Common  in  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

S.  piscatar  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VIL  pi.  79). 

Siff.  FeUeaans  pboaftor,  L. 

S.  Candida,  Stephens. 

8.  erTthrurkjrDcba.  Brandt. 

.  mbripea,  Oc 


8tn.  Proeellaria  Yittata,  Forster. 
Pr,  Ponteri,  Latluun. 

Inhabits  Southern  Ocean. 


S.  mbripea,  Qonid. 

Inhabits  Tropical  Se%a.    Common  in  Bay  of 
Bengal,  &e. 

Gewus  PELICANUS,  L. 
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P.  <moeroidiu$,  L.  (BdJwnds,  pi.  98). 


till.  P.  roflCBt,  EvenMuiii,  Ian  a»m» 

Onoerotoliu  phosaiz,  Lmmb,  J  **•  »•  '**^- 

Inhabits  S.  BiiTope  ;  W.  Asia;  Africa.  A. 
rtnffed  head  and  neck,  oopious  pendent  crest  5 
io.  long,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  feathers  very 
unlike  those  ol  either  Indian  Pelican. 

P.jiwandcMS^  Horsfield  (Stephens,  in  Shaw's 
Zoology,  Xin.  109,  pL  12). 

Sis.  p.  oBocrotalni  of  Indu,  sattoniB  (slio*  of  Pal- 

U8?J. 

T.  Of  ispot  (?),  Braeh. 

HowmU,  and  QaganJbher^  H.  ;  Gara  Tolo^ 
Beag.  (generic) ;  Xomjptjn,  Malay  ;  Bukhul^ 
Java.  Inhabits  S.  £.  Asia  and  its  islands. 
Oommon  in  India. 

F,  pkUippenns,  Gmeltn  (PL  EhL  966). 

8z«.  P.  roteiia  ot  P.  maniUenni,  Guelin. 

Wom4h>,  Arracan  ;  Walang  hadda^  Jav.  In- 
hsbits  3.  £.  Asia  and  its  islands.  More  com- 
mon in  L.  Bengal  than  Uie  preceding  species. 

Omut  0RAGULU8,  L. 

Gt.  earbo,  L.  {PI.  JM.  937). 

8nr«  Carbo  eormoiBnas,  Major, 

C.  slUvoDlrit,  liekoU,  J.  A.  8.  Xf.  46S,^the 
yoaog. 

Gho-^hur^  H. ;  Khambo,  Sindh.  Inhabits 
Northern  hemisphere.  Not  oommon  in  most 
parts  of  India  and  never  in  L.  Bengal.  Most 
numerous  towards^ihe  Himalaya. 

6^,  sinensis  {Atlas  to  Macartney's  Embassy 
to  China,  pi.         )• 

Sm,  Pdioaniis  dnensis,  Shaw. 

Phalaecoooraz  ftucuoUis,  Stephens. 
Ph.  loaootii,  BJy«li. 
Caibo  leoeogaater,  M^er. 
C.  BndigolL  Brandt. 

Inhabits  Asia,  chiefly  to  the  eastward.  In 
India,  commonest  towards  the  Himalaya,  rare 
in  the  peninsula,  and  never  seen  in  L.  Bengal. 

Or.  Linnosi,  6.  B.  Graj  (PI.  Col  322). 

8tv.  Poliensm  gnenlni,  L.,  apiid  0.  B.  Graj  (ooe 
apnd  Temminck). 
P.  leneogatter,  Vieillot. 
Carbo  cnttntos,  Temminek. 

Inhabits  £urope ;  Africa,  to  0.  O.  Hope* 
Gr.  pygmanis  (Hardw.  lU.  Ind.  Zool.) 

8ni.  PoHcanns  p^gnusnt,  Palht, 
Carbo  javaniciu,  Horsfield, 
C.  nelanogoathQi*  Brandt. 
PhabKrbeonx  nigcdr,  VieflU>t. 
Ualiei^t  africanpt  apad  SundevalL 


Jograhhiy  PanJcoul^  H. ;  Pan^Kowa  (i.  e. 
*  Water  Crow'),  PofOf^Kovmi  and  PoA-lowti, 


B.  ;  Kaben,  Sindh ;  Trnggy^,  Anaean ;  Pe- 
chvch.  Jay.  Inhabits  Asia  and  ils  Arehip^o. 
Extremely  common  throughont  India. 

Genus  PLOTUS,  L. 

PL  melanogaster,  Omelin. 
Str.  pi  VaiUantii  of  India,  aactoniiD. 

Banioa^  und  Pan  Bubbiy  H. ;  Goyar,  B. ; 
Teng-gyee,  Arracau  ;  Dcndang  Ayer,  Bum.  In- 
habits S.  £.  Asia  and  its  archipelago.  Com- 
mon throughout  India. 

Tribe  LAMELLIROSTBES. 

Fam.    ANAIID^. 

ffans  (root  of  Anser,  ke.\  H. 

Subfam.     PHCENICO  PTERINS. 

Genns  PHOENICOPTERUS,  L. 

Ph.  rosetis,  Pallas* 

Syn,  Ph.  antiqaoa,  Temmiock. 

Boy-hans  C  Heron  Goose')i  H. ;  Kaan  Th^pr 
ti,  B.  Inhabits  warmer  regions  of  the  old  con- 
tinent. Common  in  parts  of  India*  It  is  the 
smaller  Indian  Flamingo* 

Subfam.    ANSERINE. 

Diy.  1.  Swans. 

Genus  CYGNU8,  L. 

C.  olor  {PL  ShI  913). 

Syw.  Anas  olor,  L. 

0.  gibilas,  Palla*. 
C.  niaaMietoi,  Bay. 
C.  gibba,  Bechstein. 

Inhabita  N.  Asia  and  of  £.  Europe,  chiefly. 
C.  cOrata  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  pi.  6). 

8tm.  Anai  atrata,  L»thain. 
A.  plotonia.  Shaw. 
Anai  noT»  nollandise,  Bonnaterre. 

Inhabits  Australia. 

Div.  2.  Ordinary Ofleae. 
Ed^  ffans,  H' 
Genus  ANSIU^,  Brisson. 
A.  cygnoides  {PL  Enl.  347). 

Stv.  Anaa  eygnoides,  U 

Inhabits  China,  where  domesticated.  Un- 
known in  the  wild  state.  The  domestic  Geese 
of  India  are  a  hybrid  rpoe  between  tbis  and  the 
next  species. 

A-  CTn«r«««,  Meyer <Gonld'8  B,E.  pi.  847,— 
very  bad  ;  Yarrell's  Br.  Birds  lit,  53). 
Syn.  An9>aii|»r,.L. 

A.  Tulgaris,  Pallas. 
A.  palnitVia,  KTeiiking. 
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Inhabits  Nortbem  bemisphere.  Common  in 
India  ;  somewhat  rare  in  W.  Europe. 

A.  hrachyrhynchiiSy  Baillion  (Yarrell's  Br, 
Birds,  III.  64). 

St:7.  a.  phoraicopus,  Bartlett 
A.  orevirotitriff,  Thieoem. 
A,  rufesccns  (P),  Brchm. 

Inhabits  N.  hemisphere.     Punjab. 
Suh-gmiis  BERNICLA,  Stepliens. 

B.  indica  (Gould's  Century,  pi.  80). 

Stn.  Anas  Indica,  Omrlin. 
Anser  undalatiu,  Brandt. 

Inhabits  India  generally,  common  in  the 
sold  season. 

I)iv.  3.    Perchi»»g  Geese. 

Genus  DKNDROCYGNA,  Swainson.  Silli 
H. ;  Saral,  B. 

J),  major,  Jerdon  {III  Iiul.  Oni.,  pi.  23). 
Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Not  rare  in  L.  Ben- 
gal. 

2).  arqucUa  (Horsfield,  Zool.  Res.  in  Java, 

pi.  ). 

Stn.  Anft9  arcnatu,  Cavier, 
A.  javanica,  Horsfield. 
Mareca  awBoree,  Sykea. 

BiUunth,  Sindh  ;  TseeMsa-he,  Arracan  ; 
Bilihiy  Sum.  ;  MelivlSy  Jav.  Inhabits  India 
and  Malay  countries.  Extremely  common. 
N»  B»  The  Australian  species  referred  to 
this  by  Mr.  Gould  (B.  A,  Vol.  VIL  pi.  14), 
is  obviously  distinct  niid  new. 

Genus  SARCIDIORNIS,  Eyton. 

S,  melanotus  (PL  EiiL  937  ;  Pennant's  Jnd. 
Zool.,  pi.  II). 

ST?f.    Anser  nelanotDS,  t^enoftnt, 

Nukta,    H. ;  Tau-hai,    Arracan.     Inhabits 
India  and  Burmah.    Not  common  in  L.  Ben- 
gal- 
is. (P)  leucopierus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII. 
Inhabits  Burmah  ;  Tenasserim  proyinces. 

Oenus  NETTAPU3,  Brandt. 

iV.  caromandeliantis  (PL  Etd,  949,  950  ; 
Hardw.  IlL  Ind,  Zool), 

6tn«    Anas  coromandelians,  Gmelm. 
Berniela  girra.  Gray. 
Peadrocygna  affinis,  Jerdon— winter  dress. 

Vvrja  and  Qirri,  H. ;  Ohangerel,  B.  ;  Ka- 
ragaty^  Anacan.  Inhabits  India  and  Malay 
countries.    Extremely  common. 


Div.  4.  Sfaieldrakes. 
Qenus  CASARCA,  Bonah. 

C.  rvtUa  (Gould's  B.  E.  pL  358). 

Stn*    An  at  rntila,  Pallas. 
A.  casarca,  L 
^,  rubra,  Gmelin. 

Surl'hah  and  Chnkwa,  male,  O/tuhoi,  fem>ilc, 
H.  Inhabits  Asia  generally ;  N.  Africa  :  rare 
in  Europe  :  common  in  India. 

Genns  T  ADORN  A,  Leach. 

T,  milpanser,  Fleming  (PL  Eid.  53 ; 
Gould's  B,E.  pL  357). 

STif.    Anas  tadomsi  h, 

A.  oornnta,  Omelin. 
T.  familiaris,  Boie. 
T.  Belloniit  Stephens. 

Mekejs  (male),  Alikoz  (female),f.  Cabul ; 
Shah  Mnrghahiy  Jli-jur  guh,  and  Niraji' 
Sindh.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa, 
Not  common  in  L.  Bengal  ;  more  so  on  the 
Indus. 

Subfam.     ANATlNiB. 

Hans,  H,  ;  Bigri,  B. 
Gemis  ANA?,  L. 
Subgenus  SPATULA,  Boie. 
Sp.  clypeata  (PL  Enl.  971,  972). 

Stn.    Anas  clypeata,  L. 
A.  mbanv,  Gnelin. 
A    mexicana,  Latham. 
A.  plataJea,  Vieillot. 

Tridari,  H.  :  Alipat,  and  Kachuk  Mai, 
Sindh.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa  ;  N. 
America.     (Jommon  in  India. 

Subgenus  ANAS. 

A.boschas,  L.  (PL  Enl.  776,  777,) 


Stn.    a.  fera,  Krisson.         ^ 

A,  doniefttica  et  A.  adunca,  L. 

.  corvirostra,  Pallas.  l  v    •  .• 

A.  popareo-vindis,  Schinz.       ^  Vancliei. 
A.  BreWeri,  Audnbon. 


] 


Subz-gurdan  (*green-neck*),  Persian  ;  l^iroji, 
Sindh.  Inhabits  N.  Hemisphere  :  in  India, 
confined  to  the  Upper  I'rovinoes  ;  never  L. 
Bengal,  nor  8.  India. 

A,  pceeilorhyncka,  Pennant  (Ind.  Zx)/.  pi, 
13;  Hardw.  IIL  Ind.  Zool).  Inhabits  India 
generally  (not  migratory) ;  Burmah  ;  not  YCiy 
common  in  L.  Bengal. 

A.  (?)  caryophylla^ea,  Latham  (Jerdon's 
ni.  Ind.  Om.,  pi  34  ;  G.  R.  Gray,  IIL  Gen. 
Birds,  pi.  i — ^biil  and  feet  coloured  er- 

roneously). 


Stn.  a.  erythroeephala,  Bonntterre 
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Inhabits  India  gienendly  ;  Bunnab*  Kot 
common  in  L.  Bengal. 

Subgenus  DAFILA^  Leach. 

J)«  acuta  PI.  Snl  954 ;  Gould's  B.  E.  pi. 
866). 

Stv.    A:im  acnta,  L.  • 

A.  candacata*  BaT. 
A  lon^caada,  Brusoo, 
A.  tlitzihoat  Vieillot, 

Kokdral%  Sindb  ;  SinJc'dum^ .  (i,  e.  '  Pin- 
tail').  Cabal.  Inhabits  N.  Hemisphere.  Ex- 
tremely common  throughout  India. 

Subgenus  CHAULELA8MUS,  G.  E.  Gray. 

Ch,  ster^ena  PL  Enl.  958). 

Stk.     Ants  ttrepere,  L. 

A.  platyrhTnebnt,  Raj. 
A.  kekosGha,  Gmelin. 
Chaaliodiu  capensis,  Swaimon. 

Sya-dum,  Cabul.  Inhabits  N.  'Hemisphere  ; 
S.  Africa.    Bather  common  in  India. 

Subgenus  MABECA,  Stephens. 

M^ penelope  {VI.  Enl  825;  Gould's  B.  £. 
pi.  a66). 

8ts.    Anai  penelope,  L.    * 
A*  fislulariSf  Briuon. 

Ckeom^  Nepal*  Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ; 
N,  Africa.  Moderately  common  in  India. 

Subgenus  QUEBQUEBDULA,    Stephens. 

Qu»  (?)  gloeUans^ 

8tn.    Anas  glocitant,  Pallai  (nac  OineUD). 
A.  picta,  Steller, 
A.    torquata,  Mets. 
A.  formon,  Georgi. 
A.  baikalf  BoDnaterre.^ 

Inhabits  N.  E.  Asia.     Extremely  rare  in  L. 
\  Bengal. 

Qu,  erecca  {PL  EnL  947). 

8Tir.    Annas  erecca,  L. 

Tulsiet  Bigrii  B.  ;   Juruku,  or    (^iv/niku, 

I  Cabul.     Inhabits  Europe  j  Asia  ;  K.  Africa. 
Common  in  India. 


Qu.  cireia  {PL  EnL  946). 

8tk.    Annas  qnerqnerdala  et  A.  circia,  L. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  N.  Africa.  Extreme- 
ly common  in  India. 

Bttbfam.    FULIGULINi). 

* 

Ohoige,  Kabul. 

Genui  FULI6ULA,  Stephens. 
^wJsrmt««  BBANTA,  Boie. 


Br.  n^fina  (PL  EM.  928)* 

Sin.    aa&>  rafina,  Pallas.  ' 

A.  erjthrooephala  et    A.  cinezes,  Omelin-* 
yoong. 

.Callichen  ruiiceps,  BrehiQ. 

N^ul  Quriar^  Cabul.  Inhabfls  Europe ;  and 
Asia ;  rare  in  W.  Europe.  Not  rare  in  L. 
Bengali  in  December  and  January. 

Subgenus  FULIGULA. 
F,/euna{PL  EnL  803). 

Syn.  *  Anas  ferina,  L. 
A.  rnfa,  Omelio. 
A.  rnficolUsi  scopoli. 

Lai  Muriya,  B.  Inhabits  N.  Hemisp  here 
Moderately  common  in  L.  Bengal.   * 

F.  marUa  {PL  EnL  1002). 

Syn.    Anas  marila,  L. 

A.  frtenata,  Sparnnan. 
A.  sabterranea,  6copoli« 

Inhabits  N.  Hemisphere  ;  Nepal. 

F.  crutata,  Ray  {Ph   EnL   l()Ql,l007). 

Stw.    Anas  falifrnla,  L. 
A.  colymbis,  Pallas. 
^.  scandiaea,  Gmelin. 
^.  latirostris,  Brannicb. 
A.  notata,  Boddaert. 

Duharu,  B.  ;  Abhi^  Cabul,  Inhabits  N. 
Hemisphere.  Moderately  common  in  India. 

F.  nyioca  {PL  EnL  1000). 

Syn.     Anas  nyroca,  Galdenstadt. 

A.  perettrina  et  A.  Afrioana,  Gmelio.  ■ 
A.  Graelini,  Latham. 
A.  glancion*  Pallas. 

Lai  Bigri,  B.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  N. 
Africa.  Tolerably  common  in  India  :  exceeding- 
ly so  in  some  seasons. 

Subfam.    MEBGINJ).    ' 

Genus  MERGUS,  L. 

M.  castor,  L.  {Pt  Enl.  951).     * 

Svx.     ^I.  merganser,  h. 
M.  Bai),  Stephens. 
M,  orientalise  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  18i6»  p.  S.    • 

Khoruk,  Cabul.    Inhabits  N.    Hemisphere.  . 
Very  rare  in  India,  except  towards  the  Hima- 
laya. 

Fam.   'PODICIPID^. 
Genus  PODICEPS,  L. 
P.  cristatus  {PL  Enl.  400,  Hh  «**). 

Siir.    Colymbus  cristatui,  L. 
C.  eornutos,  Brisson, 
C.  nrinator,  Scopoli, 


Inhabits  Old  {\pd  New  continents  ;  Anstra* 
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P.  ^iUpp&nsia,  Om.  (PI.  Snl.  905»  945). 

STN.    Colymbns  minor,  at  C.  hebridicns.  Qmelin, 
C.  flamtiUitt,  Brisson. 

Durhariy  B.  ;  Puuduh,   Bhagnlpore.    In- 
habits Old  continent.    Very  common  in  India. 

APPENDIX,  No.  I. 

(?«»tw  PSITTACTJS,  subgenus  CHRTSO- 
TIS,  p.  2. 

Chr.  leucoe^halMBf  No.  8  (A). 

Oenus LORICUIiUS,  p.  9.. 

Z.  cuiaticus,  No.  46.  (A). 

Psittacus  philippensis  and  Psittacula  rubri- 
frons,  refer  to  a  nearly  allied  species. 

amjtB  CORIPHILUS,  p.  18, 

C.  notaim  No.  90  (A). 

^«»w«,HALCTON,  p.  46. 


M^  dmamoptem^  Fmrmm,  J.  A.  8  X.  685. 

Inhabits  L.  Bengal  '(Sundarbans  especUdly) ; 
Arrakan  ;  Tenasserim  Provinces  ;  very  abund* 
ant  along  the  -eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengdy  not  yet  observed  on  the  western.  ^  Not 
rare  in  the  vinoinity  of  Calcutta^ 

Gmui  PICUS,  p.  62. 

P\  atratuB,  Blyth,  J.  A.  A  XVIII,  p.  In- 
habits Tenasserim  Provinces. 

LElOTHRICANiS  ?  p.  99.  . 

Gemi  UUSGITBEA,  Blyth. 

M.  einerea,  Blyt\,  J.  A.  8.  XVI,  13B.  In- 
habits Arrakan. 

"^Oaletitta  Review,  Oat.  Bengcd  As,  Soe.  Mus, 
Sir  J,  E,  Tennent,  Oeylon.  Jerdon*8  Birds  of 
India,  Bickmore  Archipelago,  Jfr.  Huasel 
ffallace,  Malay  Arckipelaffo. 
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wherever  there 
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•    BIRD  LIMB. 

BIRD  CHERRIES.     See  Gerasus. 

BIRD,  Dr.  Jftnies,  belonged  to  th«  Bombay 
Medical  Serrioe,  io  which  he  rose  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Board.  He  was  Secl'etary  to 
the  Bombay, Aaiaiic  Society  from  lS44io  1847. 
He    wrote   an    Analysis     of    the     Murat-i* 
Abmedi,   a  history    of    Guzerat.    Lond.    As. 
Trans.  1833,   Vol.  I.  p.    117.-    Biographical 
iketch  of  Gapt.  MoMurdo. — Ibid,    12a.  Me- 
moir oa  the  country   from  *  Fooqa  to  KittoOr. 
Ibid,  Vol.  II.   p.  65.  Account  of  the  ruined 
dtf  of  Beejapore.    Bom.    As.  Trans.  Vol-  I 
p.  367.     Translation    of   Oufic   inscriptions 
from  Southern  ArabtH.— Ibid,    239.    Transla- 
tion of  inscriptions   at   Burra  and  Bajah. — 
Ibid,  438.     Introductory  notice  to  the  history 
of  Sind. — Ibid,   402.     Bibliographical  notice 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  library  at  Cutoh  Bhooj. — 
Ibid.    On  Bactrian,  Hindoo,  and  Roman  coins 
m  the  Bombay  collection.-* Ibid,   293.     Ac- 
.eountof  temple  of   Somnauth,   from  the  Per* 
8ian.--Ibid,  VoL  II.  p.  13.     On  the  Christian 
futh  io  Arabia^  and^  Himyaritic  inscriptions 
from  Aden  and  Saba.— Ibid,  8^.  Hindoo  gold 
eoioB,  and  zodiac  coins  of  Jehangeer.— Ibid, 
55     On  the  ^thiopio  family   of  langua^res  in 
Eastern  Africa. — Ibid,  294      Memoir  of  Oene- 


lal  Kennedy.— Ibid,  417..   Historical  geogra-  ,     The  edible  birds'    nests  of  Southern  and 


pby  of  Hindustan,  and  on  the  origin  of  the  so- 
cial state  among  the  Hindoos.  Bl.  As.  Trans. 
1840,  Vol.  IX.  p.  848.  Account  of  the  city  of 
Balkh  and  its  neighbourhood,  extracted  from 
Peniaa* authorities.  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  Vol.  II. 
p  60.  Illustrations  of  theArab  and  Persian  geo- 
fTsphers,  or  the  t^eography  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
-^Ibid,  58.  Historical  researches  on  the  origin 
and  principles  of  the  Buddha  and  Jaina  reli- 
yions,  with  accounts  .of  the  raves  of  Western 
India.  Bombay,  1847,  I.  Vol.  folio— Z)r. 
Mng^i  CcUalogue. 

;  BIRD  EyE  fEPPER,  Eno.  Capsicum 
Isecatum. 

i  BIRD  FEATHERS  from  the  cranes  and 
png-fishers,  form  a  considerable  article  of 
Irade  in  Southern  Asia.  The  feathers  of  a  large, 
lieen  king-fisher,  are  exported  from  Madras, 
pe  lac  at  a  time,  to  Singapore,  to  be  used  by 
le  Malays,  Javanese  and  Chinese.  They  sell 
lere  at  200  per  cent,  profit.     See  Feathers. 

BIRD  ISLAND.  Called  by  the  Malays,  Pulo 
jhnok,  lies  midway  between .  Ceram  and  the 
pcrwatty  gr6np,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It 
p  a  high  solitary  mountain  '  resting  on  the  bo- 
iun  of  the  sea,  with  a  truncated  cone,  uninha- 
ped  except  by  myriads  of  birds,  but  natives 
pM>rt  to  the  island  to  collect  the  eg^s :  sul- 
ikor  also  occurs  on  the  island, — Horsburgh. 
|n  Keffing  Islands. 


BIRDS*  NESTS. 

The  substances  known  in  Europe. under 
this  name  are  the  viscid  juices  of  several  trees. 
One  is  prepared  in  Europe  from  the  middle  bark 
of  the  holly  by  boiling  it  seven  or  eight  hours  in 
water,  then  laid  in  heaps  on  the  moist  ground 
to  ferment,  with  stones  over  it,  to  press  it  down 
till  it  passes  into  a  mucilaginous  state,  then 
pounded,  washed  and  kneaded  till  free  from 
extraneous  matter  and .  kept  for  four  days  ia 
pots  to  ferment  and  purify  itself  when  it  is  •  fit 
for  use.  One  of  these,  in  JSouthern  India,  ia 
obtained  from  the  Palay,  the  Isonandra  acuroi- 
naia.  The*  best  is  prepared^  from  the  outer 
covering  of  the  fruit  and  tender  twigs  and  bark 
of  the  Jack  tree,  but  several  of  the  Arto-carpi 
yield  it. — Bolide,    Tom. 

BIRD  OR  SEA  COW  ISLAND,  in  lat.  3<» 
43'  S.  long.  55^  16'  E.,  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Seychelles,  is  a  small  low  sandy  isle, — 
fforsburgh, 

BIRDS'  NESTS. 

Q*ne-ta-thay Bubm. 

(udianische-vo- 

*ge]-ne8tje8...  ....mDut. 

Nids  de  Tunouin Fk. 

Indianiuche- V  o- 

gelneater...  ,  .  ...Gsa. 


Ababil-ka-^ona* 

lah Hnro. 

Nidi-di-Tunchino It. 

Susuh Jav. 

Sarang-buroDg Mal. 

Nidos  de  la  Chioa...   Sp« 


Eastern  Asia,  are  perhaps  obtained  from  more 
than  one  species  of  swallow,  but  the  La^wit  of 
the  Javanese,  is  certainly  one  of  them.  It  is 
a  small  dark  coloured  swallow  of  a  greenish 
hne  on  the  back,  a  bluish  hue  on  |he  breast 
and  no  white  mark*.  Another  bird*  seema 
to  be  the  Collocalia  nidifica,  C.  brevirostris 
McClelland.  It  inhabits  Java,  and  other 
Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  it  is  found 
the   Assam    Hills,  the  Sikkim  Himalaya, 


in 


'  BIRD  LIME,  Eno. 
•tt ..       „»         ^..Fb. 

sel-leim..«  ...Ga. 

'^••«  ...  ...It. 

lut;gatap    ..Malay. 


Ptits-chei-Elei  ...Malay 
Liga...        ...     ..^Sf. 

PiBfiini        Tam. 

BankLa,,,    ...     ...Tkl. 
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Neilgherries,  Wynaud,  Ceylon,  and  on  *  the 
Western  Coast  ot  India  at  Pigeon  Island  S.  of 
Honore,  the  Vingorla  rocks,  and  at  Sacrifice 
rock,  80  miles  S.  oT  Tellicherry.  The  nests  are 
found  in  the  caverns  of  the  limestone  cliffs, 
throughout  the  areas  of  simple  upheaval  but 
not  elsewhere  ;  so  that  this  singular  production, 
which  from  its  value  is  well  known  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce  of  the  Archipelago, 
furnishes  one  of  the  best  tests  for  deciding  the 
character  of  the  regions  in  which  it  is  found. 
In  Java,  they  are  sold  at  from  £500  to  £583 
per  picul  of  133^  lbs.  avoird.  Dr.  Jerdon  says 
that  the  best  nests  are  from  the  Collocalia 
linchi  (C.  fuciphaga)  which  builds  in  the  Nico« 
bar  islands  and  along  the  East  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  from  Arracan  southwards  to  Java, 
but  several  other  species  of  Collocalia  occur  in 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as  fdr  as 
New  Guinea,  one  occurs  in  the  Mauritius  and 
one  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  nests 
are  therefoire  found  all  over  the  Malay  and  Phi* 
lippine  Archipelagos,  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  wherever  there 
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are  eaves  to  afford  it  shelter  and  proteetioo,  and  |  mucilaginous  substance,  but  as  yet.  have  never 


these^  as  mentioned,  are  most  frequent  in  the 
limestone  formation.  But  Java  and  Borneo 
seem  to  be  their  chief  resort.  The  celebrated 
eaves  of  Karang*b(dong  (hollow-rocks)  situated 
in  the  province  of  Baglen  in  Java,*  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  southern  sea^  may  be  described  in 
illustration.  The  entrance  into  these  caves  is  at 
the  sea  level,  and  at  the  foot  of  limestone  rocks 
several  hundred  feet  in  height,  in  one  place  it 
is  200  feet  perpendicular,  before  coming  to  the 
first  ledKC.  The  mouths  of  the  caves  are  about 
18  feet  broad  and  30  high,  while,  within,  they 
eipand  to  breadths  of  from  60  to  11 4' feet,  and 
to  heights  of  from  420  to  480,  the  sea  pene- 
trating  them  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  their 
length,  and  in  rough  weather  rendering  them  in- 
accessible. The  descent  of  the  collectors  to  the 
caves  is  effected  by  narrow  rattan  ladders,  usual- 
ly about  74  feet  in  length,  attached  at  top  to  a 
stout  tree.  Within  the  oaves  there. are  bam- 
boo scaffoldings,  in  order  to  reach  the  nests, 
which  are  dtlaohed  from  the  sides  by  the  hand, 
and  from  the  roof  by  hooks  attached  to  lon|^ 
poles.  There  are*  three  periods  for  making 
the  collection,  April,  August,  and  December. 
The  nest-gatherers  are   persons  bred   to  their 


ment  of  the  first  gathering,  plays. are  acted  in 
masks,  and  there  is  feasting  on  the  flesh  of 
buffaloes  and  goats  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
^  lady  queen  of  the  south."  (Nai  ratu  kidul),  an 
imaginary  being,  without  whose  tutelary  aid 
the  .work  of  robbing  the  nests  would  not,  as 
they  think,  prosper.  After  the  crop  has  been 
taken,  the  caves  are  hermetically  sealed  against 
human  ingress.  The  whole  annual  gathering, 
which  is  effected  at  little  cost,  amounts  to  from 
^0  to  60  piculs  yearly,  or,  on  an  average,  to 
7^3701b8.  This,  which  is  worth  at  Batavia 
about  £18,000,  forms  a  convenient  and  unob- 
jectionable branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Ne- 
therland  Government,  since  it  is  paid  by  strang- 
ers in  the  indulgence  of  a  harmless  folly.  Es- 
culent swallows'  nests  are,  however,  by  no 
means  confined,  as  in  the  instance  now  given, 
to  the  sea  coasts,  for  they  are  found  in  caves  in 
the  interior  both  of  Java  and  Borneo,  and  no 
doubt  they  exist  also  in  other  islandsl  On  the 
north-western  side  of  Borneo,  and  hot  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Baram,  birds'-nest  caves 
are  found  140  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  course 
of  the  river.  They  consist  of  three  chambers,  one 
of  which  is  reckoned  to  be  no  less  than  20Q  fa- 
thoms in  length.  These  are  the  property  of 
the  powerful  Iribe  of  the  Kayan,  and  like  those 
of  Karang-bolong  are  carefully  guarded  .-r- 
(Crawfitrd,  JDic.  p.  54  and  56.)  The  nests 
used  by  the  Chinese,  are  brought  principally 
from  Java  and  Sumatra :  though  they  are 
found  on  most  of  the  rocky  iskts  of  the  Indian 
Ardiipelagot    The  nests   are  composed  of  a 


been  analysed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  show 
their  constituents.  It  is  supposed*  by  soma 
that  the  Gelidium  corneum  enters  into  their 
composition,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  formed  by  mucus  eliminated  frcnn  the  sto- 
mach of  the  swallow.  Externally,  they'resemble 
ill  concocted, 'fibrous  isiuglass,  and  are  of  a 
white  color,  inclining  to  fed  ;  their  thickness  is 
little  more-  U^n  that  of  a  silver  spoon,  and 
Ibeir  weight  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce. 
When  dry,  they  are  brittle  and  wrinkled  ;  the 
sise  is  little  larger  than  a  goose-egg.-  Those 
that  are  dry,  white  and  dean,  are  the  most 
valuable.  They  are  packed  in  bundles,  with 
split  rattans  run  through  them  to  preserve 
their  shape.  The  quality  of  the  nests  varies 
according  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
oaves,  and  the  time  at  which  they  are  taken. 
If  procured  before  the  young  are  fledged,  the 
•  nests  are  of  the  best  kind  ;  if  they  contain  eggs 
only,  they  are  still  valaabie  ;  bat  if  the  young 
are  in  the  nests  or  have  left  them,  the  whole 
are  then  nearly  worthless,  being  dark  •coloured, 
streaked  with  blood,  and  intermixed  with  fea- 
thers and  dirt.  The  nests  are  procurable  twice 
every  year  ;  the  beat  are  found  in  deep,  damp 


dangerous  calling,  and  before  the  commence-,^ oaves,  which,  if  notmjured,  will  continue  to 


produce  indefinitely.  It  was  once  thought  that 
the  caves  near  the  sea-coast  were  the  most  pro* 
ductive  ;  but  some  of  the  most  profitable  yet 
found,  are  situated  fifty  miles  in  the  interior. 
This  fact  seems  to  be  againat.the  opinioji  that 
the  nests  are  composed  of  the  spawn  o'f  fish  or 
of  biche  de  mar.  Everywhere,  the  method  of 
procuring  these  nests  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  catching  birds  in  the  Orkney  isles.  Some  of 
the  caves  are  so  precipitous,  that  no  one  but 
those  accustomed  to  the  employment  from  theif 
youth,  can  obtain  the  nests,  '  being  only  ap» 
proachable,'  says  Crawfurd,  '  by  a  perpendicu- 
lar descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  ladders 
of  bamboo  aiul  rattan,  over  a  aea  rolling  vio- 
lently against  the  rocks.  When  the  month  of 
the  cave  is  attained,  the  periloas  tssk  of  taking 
the  nests  must  often  be  performed  by  toroh- 
^g^t,  by  penetrating  into  recesses  of  the  rook, 
where  the  slightest  slip  would  be  instantly 
fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing  bekyir 
them  but  the  turbulent  surf  making  its  way 
into  the  chasms  of  the  rock.  After  they  are 
obtained,  they  are  separated  from  feathers  and 
dirt,  are  carefully  dried  and  packed,  and  are 
then  ready  for  the  consumer.  The  Chinese, 
who  are  the  only  people  that  purchase  them  for 
their  own  use,  carry  them  in  juiika  to  the 
Chinese  market,  where  they  .ooflvmand  extrava* 
gant  prices  ;  the  best,  or  white  kind,  oflea 
being  worth  $1,800  per  peoul,  which  is  nearly 
twice  their  weight  in  silver^  The  middling 
kind  is  worth  from  $1,200  to  |V,80();  and 
the  worst,  or  those  procured  lEifter  fledging^ 
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f  150  or  %tOO  per  pwm} :  jt  is  aeeording  to  i  son  to  snppase  tbat  this,  as  desoribed,  witbyoK 

"         -*  •        '      '  '      •  lowiridMand  white-lipped  tail,  hb  aayproto* 

type  in  saturt  t  the  (atter  would  be  an  anomal j 
threngbout  the  Oypselids,  bat  may  refer  pert 
haps  to  the  white  tati^markings  of  some  real 
himndo,  erronflomly  Buppoaed  to  be  theeoiH 
straotor  of  the  edible  nette.  Dr.  Horafield  gi^ea 
tbe  speeiea  tensed  Icnutt  bj  the  Javantte  as  Eir* 
rtmdo  es&ttUtUa^  Osbeck,  stating  that  ^he  apeen 
mens  which  be  examined  in  Jara,  aiul  thosa 
which  he  took  to  England,  differ  from  Latham's 
dea^iptiott  in  being  unifo^nnly  ofablaokish  eot 
k>ttr,  without  a  white  extremity  to  the  reetriossi 
Another  apeo(es,  the  lincki  o£  the  Jaranesa,  ha 
giTssas  B.fueiphaga,  Tkonberg  stating  that 
'  its  neat  is  conatruoted  of  mosses  and  lichens^ 
oonneeted  with  the  same  gelatinous  substanoa 
which  composes  the  edible  nest  of  the  preeeding; 
species/  In  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archiper 
Isgo,  the  same  two  species  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  lawH  and  lyntfe^  and  the  neat  of  the 
latter  is  described  to  be  without  the  least  valuer 
And,  it  is  added:  ^the  residence  of  the  swal^ 
lows,  or  swiMets,  termed  Untye^  in  the  careS, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  others,  for 
which  reason  thejr  are  destroyed  as  much  as  pos^ 
sible  at  each  gathering.  The  nests  whfoh  they 
make  are  constructed  of  gvass^stalks.  They  are^ 
however,  of  the  dame  form,  and  are  ae  artfully 
made  as  the  others/  *  Ueer  Hooyman  l^wise 
state?)  that  besides  the  toM^,x>ther species  naoct 
to  the  same  naverns,  which  are  navied  mo^^y 


iheiM  three  qualities,  that  the  duty  is  now 
levied.  Latterly  nests,  of  first  jquality  fetch 
£S-9-d  the  pound ;  those  of  the  second  quality 
9$,  4id.  and  the  third  sort  only  3a.  Id.  The 
most  pert  of  the  )>est  kind  is  sent  to  Peking 
fbr  the  use  of  the  court.  It  appears,  therefore, 
'that  this  curious  dish  is  only  an  article  of  ex* 
.pensive  luxury  among  the  Chinese ;  the  Japa- 
nese do  not  use  it  at  all,  and  how  the  former 
people  acquired  the  habit  of  using  it  is  only 
less  singular  than  their  persevering  in  it.  They 
eoDsider  the  birds^  nests  as  a  great  stimulant 
and  totaic,  but  its  best  qaalUy,  perhsps,  is  its 
being  peifeotly  hannlesji  or  useful  in  so  far  as 
it  resembles  gelatine.-  Certainly  other  gelati- 
nous substances  used  as  fbod  would  be  equally 
aervioeahle.  The  labor  bestowed  to  render  it 
fit  for  the  table,  is  Enormous  ;  every  feather, 
atiek,  or  impurity  of  any  kind  is  carefuNy  re- 
moved ;  and  then,  a(ler  undergoing  many  wash- 
ings and  preparations,  it  is  stewed  into  a  soft^ 
mucilaginous  jelly. 

The  sale  of  birds'*nest8  is  a  monopoly  with 
all  the  governments  in  whose  dominions  it  is 
found.  It  n  estimated  by  Crawfurd  that  about 
t4S,000  pounds,  at  value  of  $1,263,570,  are 
annually  senraWay  from  the  ▲rehipslago,  most 
of  which  is  brought  to  China.  Java  alone  sends 
about  S7,000  lbs. ;  mostly  of  the  first  quality, 
eatimated  at  $00,000. 

The  most  of  tbe  trade  heretofore  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  Portuguese,  and 
foreign  merchants  have  had  but  little  to  do  with 
it ;  no  account  of  the  amount  or  value  of  the 
importation  can  therefore  be  obtained.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  estimated  importation  is 
placed  so  low  in  the  Tabular  Statement,  as  it  is. 
perhaps  not  one  half  of  the  amouut  brought  to 
China.—  {MorrisofHj  143.) 

A  few  birds'  aests  of  tbe  esculent  swallow 
SDO  to  be.|^  from  a  rocky  island  about  SO  miles 
SoQih  X>f  TelUcherry»  named  Sacrifipe  Boek. 
Small  quantities  are  oocasionally  brought  to 
Bombay  from  tbe  Malabar  Coast,  which  are  re- 
anportaid  to  Cbiaa.  The  only  preparation  the 
birda'. oasts  nnde«goi  ia  that  ol  simple  drying 
without  direct  iC^posure  to  tbe  sun ;  after  whi(£ 
thej  aire  packed  in  small  boxes.  The  Sdible- 
neat  awaUows,  or  awiftlets,  are  so  numerous  in 
the  limestone  oaves  on  the  islets  and  islands 
an  the  Tavoy  coaat,  that  the  Government  reve* 
noa  from  the  bird  nest  fann  in  1847  was  nearly 
eleven  thousand  rupees  ;  but  in  1849,  it  fell  to 
leaa  than  seven  thousand  rupees.  Ai  Mergui 
they  are  inat  ao  numerous.  The  nests,  which 
are  taken  before  the  bird  lays  its  eggs,  sell  ia 
China  for  about  fortjL-five  rupees  the  pound. 

In  relation  ta  the  identification  of  the  species 
of  swallows,  Mr.  Blyth  says  :  ''  as  regards  the 
Hirurido  e^eultnia  of  Linnaeus,  there  is  no-rea- 


boerong-Uam,  hoarm^zoekoe^  and  Un^^  *  These,? 
he  adds,  '  are  very  similar  to  eacht>ther)  except^' 
ing  the  second,  W'hieh  has  the  head  larger  ;  and 
the  feathers  of  all  are  entirely  faiack.  The  nests* 
which  they  construct  are  blade  and  friable,  com^ 
posed  of  a  light  down,*  (agglutinated  ?)— *  An 
opinion  prevails  that  the  presence  of  these  birds 
is  injurious* to  the  caverns,  on  which  aecouiit 
they  are  driven  away  as  mu(4i  as  possible/ 
Anolher  writer  in  the  sande  volume  ot  the  Bata^ 
viaasch  Geiiootsobap,  mentions  the  momo.  or 
hoerong'ikm  (thus  bringing  together  M*  Hooyn 
man's  first  two  species,)  as  a  large  kind  with 
plumed  tarsi,  indicating*  thus  a  true  oypselns^ 
.which  is  probably  the  constroetor  of  the  aeats 
assigned  by  Dr.  Horsfield  and  others  .to  thjp 
lincki,  A ssnredly,  however,  the  OoUocaiUa  fuH* 
phagcky  Hinmdo  fudphaga^  (Thunberg,y2(MdU 
or  lintye  of  the  Javanese,  identicdi  upon  oonv* 
parison  with  Javanese  specimens,  would  ap^ 
pear  to  be  the  sole  prodnoer  of  the  numerous 
nests  gathered  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Baiy  t£ 
Bengal :  and  the  often  quoted  notice  by  Sir  Gk 
Staunton,  in4iis  account  of  the  Earl  of  Hacaifhi 
ney's  EsAbassy  to  China,  must  refer  either  ta 
G.fueiphaga,  or  to  an  entirely  aew  species, 
which  is  hardly  to  be  suppoBcd,  in  the  locality, 
for,  he  remarks:  '  the  birds  which. build  these 
nests  are  small  g^ey  swallows,  u^s^ft  hdiiei  ofm 
diriy  v>UU.    The  white  beUy  is  chaiaotedatia 
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of  C.  fiicipJmga  \  and  this  .partieolar  species 
occurs  abunaaDtly  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  in  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and 
the  Mergui  Archipelago,  and  so  high  as  on  cer- 
tain rocky  islets  off  the  southern  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Arracan,  where  the  nests  are  annually 
gathered  and  exported  to  China.  From  all  this 
rainge  of  coast  Mr.  Blyth  had  seeh  no  other  spe- 
cies than  fuciphaga,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
other  has  been  observed  ;  and  he  had  examined 
B  multitude  both  of  the  adults  and  of  young 
taken  from  the  nests,  collected  in  the  Nicoliars 
and  preserved  in  spirit,  all  of  which  were  of  the 
same  species.  StiU,  what  appears  to  be  0.  nidi" 
fca  inhabits  the  mountains  far  in  the  interior 
of  India,  though  hitherto  unobserved  upon  the 
coasts  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  O.fuci- 
ghoffa  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto 
remarked  inland  in  this  country."  It  may 
howeveiv  says  Dr.  Mason,  be  here  added  that 
C.  fuciphaga  is  constantly  seen  inland  in 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  The  Karens  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tenasserim '  iu  the  latitude  of 
Tavoy,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  bird,  and 
they  -say  it  crosses  the  mountains  to  and  from 
the  interior  every  year.  Thft  it  is  the  same 
species  \here  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  Karen 
name  of  the  bird  is  ''  the  white  swallow," 
from  its  white  hfXLj.T^fMason^)  Mr.  Low,  also, 
writing  from  Sarawak,  tell  us  that  the  edible 
nests  of  the  little  swallows  are  all  of  the 
bUck  kind,  the  beautiful  white  ones  being 
only  found  in  the  rooky  ca?es  on  the  borders 
of  the  ocean  :  they  are  built  by  two  different 
and  quite  dissimilar  kinds  of  birds,  though 
'both  are  swallows.  That  which  produces  the 
white  nest  is  larger  and  of  more  lively  colours : 
ita  belly  is  white,  but  these  birds  are  very 
rare  in  Sarawak.  Skins  of  the  smaller  and 
darker  bird,  which  inhabits  the  lime-stone 
mountains  of  the  interior  he  had  sent  home* 
This  kind  is  never  found  on  the  sea-coast, 
nor  does  the  other  bird  ever  frequent  inland 
-placiBs.  The  nest  produced  by  the  small  bird 
is  of  a  much  inferior  kind,  being,  like  the 
bird  itself,  of  a  dusky  colour,  and  mixed  with 
feathers :  that  of  the  coast  is  white  and  trans- 
parent, and  resembles  a  net-work  of  isinglnss. 
-Feathers  are  hot  mixed  with  this,  and  it  is  free 
from  'all  other  impurities  :  it  is  this  kind 
•which  sells  for  so  high  a  price  in  China.  -  The 
nests  are  found  in  deep  and  dark  caves,  in 
situations  extremely  difficult  of  access,  sticking 
to  the  sides  of  the  rock  in  consideratile  num- 
bers. Stages  and  frames  of  bamboo  are  erected 
along  the  sides  of  the  precipices  leading  to  the 
caves,  and  on  these  fragile  pathways  the  Dyaks 
advance  to  their  mouths ;  in  other  situations 
they  are  let  down  by  rattans  from  the  heists 
above.  Both  meanaare  highly  dangerous,  and 
accidents  are  said  frequently  to  occur. 'The  black 
Jund  are  sold  in,  Sarawak.,  at  four  rupees  per 


pound,  but  the^rlce  varies  according  to  the  de» 
mand  imd  supply.— f^Zot(^«  SarawcSc,  p.  3\6.) 
In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  dangerous 
work  which  must  be  performed  by  the  collectors 
the  following  is  an  exact  description  of  it* 
To  enter  the  caves  you  descend  one  precipice 
of  two  hundred  feet,  nei|r|y  perpendicular,  by 
means  of  one,  two  or  three  rattan  ladders  (ac 
cording  to  the  greater  or  less  height)  which, 
are  6  inches  broad  and  each  77  feet  long.  The 
lateral  or  principnl  ropes  are  composed  of  wild 
rattans  twisted  together  to  a  thiokneaa  of  two 
inches,  and  having,  wooden  sbeps  two  inches 
thick  and  thirteen  inches  distant  from  each 
other.  The  upper  end  of  the  ladder  is  well 
fastened  to  a  strq^g  tree  by  black  ropes  and 
the  lower  end  is  placed  on  one  of  the  rocks. 
'  In  order  to  reach  one  of  the  caves,  they  make 
use  of  two  rattans  each  owe  hundred  and  eight 
feet  long  ;  but  in  some  cliffs,  bamboos  are  used 
12  to  18  feet  long  which  are  placed  oHe  above 
the  other — that  they  may  steady  themselves  by 
holding  the  upper  when  walking  along  the.  un- 
der. The  entrance  of  the  caves  is.about  48  feet 
broad,  more  or  less,  and  30  high.  The  interior 
is  from  60  to  114  feet  broad  and  f^om  420  to 
480  high.  The  bottom  of  most  of  the  caves  is 
washed  for  about  one  quarter  of  its  length 
by  the  sea,  three,  four,  or  more  feet  in  depth* 
The  whole  of  the  interior  appears  to  consist  of 
limestone.  In  the  cave^  are  stages,  made  of 
bamboos  which  are  bound  fast  with  ropes  to  the 
walls  of  .the  rocks  on  which  the  collectors  stand- 
It  often  happens,  in  consequence,  that  the  cliffs 
on  which  the  ropes  of  the  stage  are  fastened 
become  loosened  and  the  whole  stage  is  preci- 
pitated, which  sometimes  occasions  a  loss  of  life. 
Most  of  the  nests  are  tal^en  from  the  wall 
'by  the  hand,  and  those  which  are  on  the  roof, 
by  an  iron  hook  fastened  to  a  long  bamboo. 
The  swallow  named  lawet,  has  a  compressed 
head,  which,  however,  with  its  thick  and  round- 
ed feathers  appears  large  in  comparison  with 
the  body.  The  beak  is  broad  and  wide  with  a 
black  awl-shaped  small  point  bent  downwards. 
The  eyes  are  black  and  tolerably  large,  and  the 
tongue  arrow  shaped.  The  throat  is  very  short 
as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  wings  and  feet. 
The  feet  consists  of  fo^ur  toes  of  whioh  three 
are  in  front  and  one  behind.  AH  the  toea 
have  black,  curved,  sharp,  and  tolerably  long 
claws,  so  that  the  bird  can  every  where  lay 
fast  hold  of  the  rocks  and  cliffs.  The  tail  is' 
almost  as  long  as  the  whole  body.  When  the 
throat,  the  wings  and  the  head  are  spread  out, 
the  bird  has  a  circular  appearance.  The  colour 
is  greyish  black  inclining  a  little  to  green.  On 
the  back  near  the  tail  to  th^  belly  the  blackish 
passes  into  mouse«colour.  .The  breast  is  blnisfa» 
Besides  these,  another  species  called  lintye 
inhabits  some  caves.  These  are  somewhat 
smaller,   and  have  a   white  breast.     In  other 
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re«]peeto  they  agres  Mnpletdy  with  the  hwet. 
The  nests  which  thty  make  ere  conetnicted  of 
grass  stalks..  •  They  are,  however,  of  the  lame 
form,  and  are  as  artfully  made  as  the  others, 
httt  are  without  the  least  value.  >  The  residence 
of  the  liiitye  swjdiows  in  the  caves,  contri- 
bates  greatly  to*  the  injiiiy  of  the  caves,  for 
which -reason  they  are  destroyed  as  much  as 
poesibk  at  each  gathering* 

Qn  the  walls  of  the  rocks,  the  birds  build 
their  nests  in  horizontal  layers  close  to  each 
other,  at  different  heights  from  50  to  300  feet, 
as  they  find  room,  and  leave  no  space  open,  pro- 
vided tjbe  walls  are  clean  and  dry  ;  for  when  they 
prov^e  damp  they  forsake  their  nests.  When 
the  aea  attains  a  high*  level;  which  is  usual  ly 
accompanied  by  a  strong .  surf  beating  against 
the  •  eliffi,  a  percolation  of  water  is  caused 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial. 


t 


the  mornings  at  break  of  day  the  birds 
fly  oat  with  a  great  noise  to  seek  their  food,  to 
-the  neighbouring  places,  in  the  east  monsoon  or 
dry  season,  but  iu  the  west  moiisooOi  or  rainy 
season,  ihey  do  not  go  far.  They  return  to 
their  eaves  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Xhey  feed  upon  different  kinds  of  insects, 
hoTeriag  above  the  stagnant  waters,  for  which 
their  wide  open  beak  is  very  useffil.  Their 
greatest  enemies  are  the.  birds  ulang  and  alap 
alap,  who  pull  the  young  swallows  out  of  the 
holes  and  seize  many  as  they  fly  out  of  the  caves. 
They  form  the  ne^s,  by  returning  the  strong- 
est and  best  fragments  of  the  food  which  they 
have  eaten.  When  the  nests  have  beeiii  all 
plnekedy  the  entrances  are  dosed  with  bamboo 
fences,  the  doora  are  sealed,  and  the  rattan 
ladders  are  brought  back  to>the  store-house. 
The  nests  in  the  store-bouse  are,  some  days 
afterwards,  weighed,  and  packed  iu  hampers 
(geboks,  each  2p  catties),  made  very  tight  with 
cross  ropes,  and  sealed  with  the  stamp  of  the 
overseer.  Pieces  of  paper  ar^  placed  on  each 
hamper,  with  the  number  and  the  nett  weight 
of  the  nests  written  'on  it.  All  this  having 
been  done,  the  hampers  are  surrounded  with 
cocoanut  leaves^  prepared  in  the  manner  of 
kadjang  mats.  Every  two  hampers  are  then 
made  fast  to  a  piece  of  bamboo  (pikol  an) 
provided  with  two  props,  in  order  that,  when 
resting  on  the  way,  the  hampers  may  not 
touch  the  ground.  They  are  besides  covered 
with  pinang  bark,  so  that  when  it  rains  th^ 
water  can  run  off.  Finally  they  are  all  sent  to 
Surakartain  order  that  they  may  be  there  sorted. 
The  evening  hefore  the  birds'  nests  are  sent 
*off  another,  feast  is  given,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  ail  the  coolies  depart  with  their. ham p- 


gamelaug  and  shouts  of  hurrskh,-^  Journal  of 
the  Indian  ArMpelago,  No.-  Ill,  September 
1847,  pages  101  to  108. 
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BIRDS  OF  PARADISE. 

Papua  Birds...*...  ..  Eko. 

MaDakdevafcB Jav. 

Ave  de  Pardifio...  Port. 
Borong  deyata... Malay. 

Birds  of  Paradise,  named  by  the  Indians, 
birds  of  Ternate  ;    {Falmpnl  de  Bomare,  His- 
ioire  NatureUe,  IF.  296,)  bj  the  Ternatians 
birds  of  God  j   {Valeniyn.   Indian    Archipe- 
logo.  Vol.    II L   p.  306-813^)   by  the   Dutch, 
king's   birds;  {Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Gui" 
nea,    142).    and    by    the  Spaniards,    birds   of 
the  snn,  (Aldrovundus^  VaLmont  de  Bomare, 
Vol.  IV.  page  297«The  name  Manuco^evata,  or 
fiivd  of  God,  has  been  adopted  in  modifications 
by  several  naturalists.     (Margrav  Brasil,  207  ; 
Rai,  Syn.   Av.   21-27,  BrissT  2,    130.      See. 
Buffon   HUt.Nat.des.0i8.III.   207.)     The* 
Birds  of  Paradise  {Britchari  Renearches^  I,  83.) 
the  most  beautiful  of  winged   creatures,   were 
fabled   by   the  fani;y  of  the   Arabian  poet,  as 
visitants  from  heaven  to  earth  ;    and   among 
the  islanders  of  the   Archipelago  it  is  believed 
that,  when  old,   and    feeling   the  approach  of 
death,  the  Paradise  Birds   fly  upward   towards, 
the  sun  }  but   having   spent  their   strength  in. 
the   iFiferior   ^orld,   fail  to   reach  again   their, 
celestial  home*  fall  and  die  as  they  descend — a 
graceful  fancy  not  forgotten  by  the  moralist  or 
the  poet  {See  CaameHSy  Lusiad,  Book  X.)    No, 
representation  can  exaggerate  their  beauty,  or 
excel  the  lustre  of  their  plumage.     They  were 
supposed  footless,  and  incapable  of  alighting, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the   Indfans  cut 
of  their  feet  before  preserving  them.  '  They  are 
caught  irt  New  Guinea,  the  Arru  islands,  Misol, 
Sslwatti,  Wagiou,  {Graufurd,  Joum,  Ind^Arch^ 
iy.*l%^.  In  the  nutmeg  season  also  they  come 
from  theif  breeding  grounds  in  the  interior  of 
N.  Guinea  and  sail  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  foxty^ 
over  the  eastern  borders  of  the. Archipelago. 
They  form  valuablie  articles  of  export.    Europe  ' 
is  supplied  chiefly  from  Batavia,  •  China  from 
the  Molucca  and  Arm  isles,  while  the  natives  of 
that  remdt'e  gr'oijp,  with,  many  of  the  Malays, 
adorn  their  casques  at   martial  pageants  with 
feathers,  plucked  from  their  glittering  wings. 
{Valeniyn,  qu,  Forrest  Voyage  to  New  Guinea, 
142.)   In  l2nn8sus.genu8  Faradisea,  many  birds 
were  i/icluded  now  transferred  to  other  genera, 
but  three  species  of  Birds   of  Paradise  are  still 
included  in  that  genus.     These  are  P.  apoda, 
Linity  with  back  of  deep  maronne  brown,  con« 
trasting  with  the  golden  fulvous  neck.     It  is 
the  P.  Major  of  Shaw.     It   has.  peculiar  dense 
feathering  on  the  breast.  P.  Papuapa,  Becnslein 
(P.Minor>  Forster)  back  of  a  pale  golden  brown, 
shading  with    the  golden   fulvous  of  the  neck 


ers  for  Surakarta  amidst  the  playing  of  the.,  which  is  continued  all  round  the   neck  only  in 


this  species.  P,  Bubra  Cuvier,-  (P.  Sanguifiea, 
fluiw^)  is  bright  golden  fulvous  on*ihe  brown, 
Deck  and  back  its  auxiliary  plumes  are  gor- 
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geous  red.  All  have  aliort  velveiiy  feaibers  of 
a  gofdet^  fnlvouB  hue  on  the  crown  and  nape, 
vith  the  .tiiroat  and  forehead  deep,  dark,  satiny 
green. 

All  those  met  with  in  commerce  have  small 
feet^  head  and  wings,  owing  to  the  mode  of 
preparing  them.  The  living  bird  is  a  model  of 
symmetry.  The  adult  male  birds  have  orna- 
mental tufts  of  long  airy  plumes  growing  from 
under  the  wing  like  the  purple  honey  sucker 
of  India,  and  in  two  species  .the  middle  pair 
of  tail  feathers  are  long  wiry  barbless  stekns, 
and  the  red  kind  have  a  broad  flat  ribband 
of  whale  bone  substance.  The  beautiful  little 
creature  popularly  known  as  the  king-bird*  of 
paradise ;  the  Cvpcinuurus  regius^  has  a  deep 
'emerald  green  disc  on  the  middle  tsil-feathers ; 
the  Samalia  magnified  has  huge  neck  tufts. 
In  the  Farotea  sex-setacea,  the  feathers  of  the 
danks  are  a  large  floccoae  mass.  The  splendid 
Lophorina  superba  has  its  scapulary  feathers 
enormously  developed  like  an  erectile  mantle, 
and  is  peculiarly  adorned  on  the  breast.  The 
entire  group  is  peculiar  to  Papua  or  New  Gui- 
nea, and  the  Arru  islands.  They  are  shot 
wilh  sharp  gr  blunt  'arrows.  They  are  as  omni«. 
yorous  as  the  crow,  foqd  of  displaying  their 
plumage,  and  like  the  Turkeys,  argus  phea- 
sants and  the  dancing  bird  of  America,  Rupi^ 
cola  cayana,  are  fond  of  displaying  their  plum- 
age. It  is  not  however  solely  to  the  genus 
Paradisea  that  the  term  Birds  of  Paradise  is 
given.  Mr.  Russel  Wallace,  applies  it  to  the 
following  :  — 

Paradisea  apodft,   the  Oreat  Paradise  Bird 
•     in  the  Arm  Islands. 
Paradisea  papaana,  the  Lesser  Paradise  Bird 

in  New  Guinea,  Mysol  and  Jobie.- 
Paradisea  rubra,  the  Hed  Paradise  Bird,    in 

Waigiou. 
Ctndnnurus  regius,  the  King  Paradise  Bird, 

in   New   Guinea,  Arru  Islands  ;   Mysol, 

Salwatty. 
Diphyllod^s  speeiosa,   the   Magnificent,    in 

New  Guinea,  Mysol  and  Salwatty. 
Diphyllodes  Wilsoni,   the  Bed. Magnificent, 

in  Waigiou. 
Lophorina  aira,  the  Superb,  in  New  Guinea. 
Parotia  sexpennis,  the  Golden  ParadisciBird, 

in  New  Guinea. 
Semioptera  Wallacei,  the  Standard  Wing,  in 

Bfttchian  and  Gillolo. 

Epimachus  magnus  (Upupa  magna,  Gm., 
IT,  supurha.  Lath.).  Body  generally  black  or 
brownish-black-;  tail  graduated,  thrice  as  long 
as  the  body  (Lesson  says  three  feet  in  length, 
French)  ;  feathers  of  the  sides  elongated,  raised, 
curlftd,  glittering  on  their  edges  with  steel-blue, 
afcure,  and  emerald  green,  like  precious  stones  ; 
,  the  head  and  the  belly  lustrous  also  with  steel- 
blue,  &c.    In  truth,  language  fails  to  convey 


any  just  iJea  of  the  magniAcaim  of  the  tpedet; 
It  inhabitB  the  etiasts  of  ^9W  Guina. 

Seleucides  alba,  the  Twdve  Wired  P^radisa 
Bird,  in  New  Guinea  and  Salwatty. 

Ptiloris  magnifies,  the  Scale  Breasted  Para* 
diss  Bird,  New  Guinea. 

Ptiloris  Albert!,  Prince  Albert's  Paradise 
Bird,  in  North  Australia. 

Ptiloris  Paradisea,  tbe  Bifle  Bird,  in  EasI 
Apstralia. 

Ptiloris  Victorifls,  the  Tietoria  Bifle  Bird,  uk 
N.  E.  Anstralia, 

Astrapia  nigra,  the  Paradise  Pie^  in  Beir 
Guinea. 

Sericultts  aureus,  the  Paradise  Onole,  in 
New  Guinea  and  Salimtty.*— /fliAMini^teM» 
Mr,  Eysid  WaUdce.    Mf.  JBikmare* 

BijRD  PEPPER.    Capsicun  fi^itesoeiw. 

BIREEJA,  Hind.  •  Galbanum. 

BIRJUGAR.  One  of  the  36  Boyal  lAes 
amongst  the  Bajputs,  desoendents  of  Bama 
through  Lava,  his  second  son.  Their  oppo* 
nents,  the  Guchwaha,  also  descend  from  Bama. 
The  family  state  that  they  came  from  Bajore, 
the  capital  of  Dootf  in  the  Macherri  country. 
They  settled  in  Dor  country,  then  slough  (ered 
the  Mewatti  and  Bheehar  and  are  now  dwell- 
iag  from  RohHeund  to  Muttra,  also  in  Shams* 
abad,  Furraekabad  Eyta  of  Mynpnri  and  €k>r* 
mckpoor,  and  a  clan,  now  mahonoedans,  have 
settled  in  Mnzaffarnuggar.  All  the  doab  dans 
long  since  became  mahomedans,  some  ill  the 
time  of  Ala-ud-din,  Khilji.— jg^«o<. 

BIRHA8PATI.  The  planet  Jupiter.  See 
Sani. 

BIBHEBIA.  One  of  the  Ohamar  tribes.-^ 
£Uiott.  •   . 

BfRI,  HfND.  iBrua  Javanica. 

BIRIJA,  UiMD.  Turpentine  of  Pinns  longi^ 
folia. 

BIRJEE  PASS.  One  of  the  passes  from 
Kunawar  to  the  outer  Himalayas. 

BIBJIA,  UiW).  One  of  the  Ahir  tribes.-* 
EU. 

BIR  KAIA,  Tex..  Cueumis  aeutangnla.— • 
Boxb. 

BIBK,  ALSO  VIBX,  one  of  the  most  dis^ 
tinguished  of  the  Jat  tribes. 

BIRKBT^EL-HAGI,  or  the  pilgrim's  pool, 
is  four  leagues  eastward  from  Cairo.  It  is  a 
pretty  considerable  lake,  which  receives  ita 
water  from  the  Nile. — Nttbukr*s  Travels^  Toh 
I,  P'  66. 

BIRKOONDA,in  L,  77**  20*  B.  andL.  18* 
18"  N. 

BIBKOOTY,in  L.  87»  49*  B.  and  L,  24?  . 
»8'  N. 

BIRM-BAT.     See  Bhat. 

BIRME  KI  JAR»  Duk.  Boot  of  Tricho- 
santhes  inoisa. 

BIBMI,  Hind.  Crateva  nurvala.  Ham.— 
0,  Boxburghii,  also  Taxus  baccata,  the  Yew. 
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BIBS. 


BISCOITO. 


BIRMUPEA.  A  river  in  Kaldab. 

BJROHUB,  ink  76^23'  E.  and  L.  27« 
54' N. 

BIROTA9  Hind.  Zizyphus  nummularia. 

BIROZJ,  Hind,  also  Qanda  birozai  and 
Sat  biroza.  Hind.   Finus  longifolia, 

BIREE,  Hind.  Picea  Webbiana,  Fioea 
pindrow,  the  silfer  £r. 

BIRBI.  Hind.  ClematU  Nepalensia. 

BIBGOy  Hind.  Nima  quas&ioidea, 

BIEGU8  LATEO.  The  ooooannt  crab,  her- 
mit orab,  or  lobber  crab,  of  the  Kbeling  ialanda, 
is  a  kind  of  internediato  link  between  the  short 
anfi  long  tailed  crabs,  and*  bears  great  resem- 
bianco  to  the  pagurL  Mr.  Davidson  observed 
their  habits  in  the  Keeling  islands,  and  foand 
that  they  live  on  the  coooanuts  that  fall  from 
the  trees.  The  story  of  their  climbing  these 
palaU  and  detaching  the  heavy  mits  is  merely  a 
story.  Its  front  pair  of  legs  are  terminated  by 
very  strong  and  heavy  pincers,  the  last  pair  by 
others  narrow  and  weak.  To  extract  the  nour- 
ishment, it  tears  off  the  husk,  fibre  by  fibre, 
from  that  end  in  which  the  three  eyes  are 
situated,  and  then  hammers  upon  one  of  them 
with  its  heavy  claws,  until  an  opening  is  effect- 
ed. It  then,  by  its  posterior  pincers  extracts  the 
white  albuminous  substanee.  It  inhabits  deep 
barrows,  where  it  accuuiulates  surprising  quan- 
ktities  of  picked  fibre  of  coeoanut  husks,  on 
which  it  rests  as  on  a  bed.  Its  habits  are  diur- 
Bal»  but  every  night  it  is  ssid  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  i€di,  perhaps  to  moisten  its  branohese.  It  is 
very  good  16  eat,  and  the  great  mass  of  fat  ac* 
cnaonlated  under  the  tail  of  the  larger  ones, 
sometimes  yields,  when  melted,  as  much  as  a 
quart  of  limped  oil.  They  are  esteemed  great 
delicacies  and  are  fattened  for  the  table-*- 
Bikmore,  149.    Mr,  pavidson. 

BI9S  NIMEUD  is  seven  miles  from  Baby- 
lon. According  to  Bunsen  the  bilingual  in- 
scription found  on  the  original  spot  by  Baw- 
Imson,  on  the  walla  of  thetemplef  among  the 
ruins  of  Birs  Nimrud,  teaches  us  tbtit  this  build- 
ing whieli  forms  the  nucleus  of  that  mound, 
Waa  the  sanctuary  of  Merdaeh  (Mars)  erected 
by  Nabopalassar  and  Mabukodnossor.  The 
term  is  Turkish  and  means  the  tower  or  Akron 
of  Nimrod*  The  Jews  style  it  Nebuchadnezzar's 
prison.  It  was  considered  by  Niebuhr,  Bioh 
add  othera  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Belua. — Sunsen^  Vol.  IV,  p.  il4u 

BIR8.  The  Qamns  gives  Birs  ae  the  name  of 
a  town  or  district  between  Hillah  and  Knfah, 
which  is  still  known ;  and  is  conjoined  with 
Babel,  in  the  Ohaldaie  Sidra  Eabba  of  the 
Sabfeans,  under  the  name  of  Barsif ;  whence  the 
Boroflippo  of  8trid>o^  and  other  ancient  au- 
thors, directly  ^9eotedB,'~^Jtiffnan^9  Travels 
fp.  259  $03.  Bwum,  Fol.  IV.  p.  Hi.  JSick's 


BIET,  H.  ^L80  BEITA  and  BUBT.  A  grant 
of  land  under  stipulations.  ■  It  also  means  pro* 
prietary  right. — Elliot. 

BIETHWORT,  Eng  Aristolochia  bracteata.  ' 
Ketz.    Eoxb.  and  A,  longa,  is  the  long-eared 
birth  wort. 

BIETH,  second  (or  twice  bom).  These  are 
terms  frequently  met  with  in  works  on  the 
bindu  peoplei  and  indicate  tliat  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  applied  has  received  the  zonoaar  or 
sacriffeiiil  cord.  It  is  often  used  by  Sudra  • 
hind  us  to  imply  convoraiou  pf  heart.  .  See 
Hindu.  Poita.  ^onnaar. 

BIKUNI.  The  takhallus  or  nom-de  plume  ojF 
Abu  Bihan,  author  of  the  Tarikh-i-Hind,  or 
history  of  India,  A.  D.  1381.  See  Abu 
Eihan. 

BIEUN-JASIF,  Fjirs.  Artemisia  vulga- 
ris.— Linn, 

BIS,  Hind.  Myricaria  GermAnica,  Salix 
alba,  S.  tetrasperma,  "  Kala  bisa,"  Hind.  Hip- 
pophae  rhamnoides. 

BISA.D  JC  or  Yesadee  or  Besadse,  a  race  (il- 
loded  to  in  the  tract  of  Paliadius  de  moribus 
Brachmanoium,  written  about  A.  D.  400  and 
the  same  name  is  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  a  siini- 
lar  race  inhabiting  northern  India. 

BISAHAR.  This  range  of  mountains,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Western  Himalaya,  extends  for 
almost  sixty  miles  -from  the  lofty  cluster  of 
Jumnotri  peaks' to  the  Sutlej  below  Shatul. 
The  Bisabur  peaks  range  in  heights  from 
16,982  to  20,916  feet,  the  highest  being  the* 
peaks  of  Jumnotri.  Its  passes  are  from  14,891, 
to  16,035  feet-  in  height.  The  great  mass  of 
this  range  is  granite.  The  people  speak  a 
Hindi  dialect.  See  Ladak.  Thoji-chanmo. 

BISAM,  Ger.  Musk. 

BI3aMGURE¥,  in  L.  84*»  42'  E.  and  L. 
19M3'N. 

BISATl,  Hind.    A  pedlar,  from  <' Bisat/' 

Hind,  stock. — ElU 

BISAWNETT,  in  L.   IdT  89'  E.   and  L* 

18«  48^  N. 

BISATA.  A  group  of  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Ambergris  is  frequently  gathered  in 
considerable  lumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  Bisaya  group,  as  well 
as  mother  of  pearl,  tortoiseshell,  and  red  and 
black  coral,  of  the  latter  kind  of  which,  shafta 
occur  AS  thick  as  the  finger  and  six  or  eight  feet 
\or\^.~WcUton'9State,p.  38-9.  See  India  318, 
358. 

BISCAYAN,  a  remnant,  Celtic  race  or  tribe 
in  the  south  of  France  who  ^1^^^^^^  the  Seri- 
ans  or  Cantabriana  in  Europe.  See  India, 
p.  314-.      * 

BI3COrrO,  Port.  Biscoot,  Anglo-Hind. 
Bisootto,  cdso  Qal«Ha«  It.  Biscuiti 
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BISH-KOPliiL 


BISMUTH. 


BISCUITS. 


Skibs  tvebak DkN. 

Scheepsbeschuit  ...Dur. 

Biscuit FB' 

Zweibach Geb. 

Biscoot Hind. 


i 


Biscotto .7. It. 

Galetta „ 

Biscoito.. .; Port. 

Bort  Ssucher Rus. 

Bizcocho,  Galletta...  Sp. 

Biscuit,  from  the  two  Latin  words  ."  bis 
ooctus/'  twice  baked,  is  an  unfermented  bread, 
which,  if  properly  prepared,  can  be  kept  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  hence  its  use  ea  a 
common  form  of  bread  at  sea.  The  good 
quality  of  biscuits  depends  on  the  thorough 
knead\pg  of  the  dough,  and  its  subsequent 
division  into  portions  of  equal  size  and  thick- 
ness. That  supplied  to  the  Royal  Navy,  from 
England,  is  now  all  made  by  machinery,  but 
for  mercantile  ships,  it  is  ordinarily  made  by 
hand. — TomL  Faulk, 

BISE\Y.— ?  Polypodium  vulgare. 

BISEN,  H.  A  powerful  tribe  of  raj  puts  in 
Cawnpore  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  N.  W. 
p.  the  head  of  whom  is  the  rajah  of  Salempur 
Majjhauli, — Elliot,  Wilson, 

hISERA,  in  L.  84°  55'  E.  and  L.  27«>  28'  N. 

BISPAIJ,  Hind.  Polipodium,  species,  also 
Adiantum. 

BISHj  Hind.  Aconitum  feroz  ;  any  poison  ; 
Aconitum  ferox  and  other  species.  Pieces  of 
the  roots  of  the  Aconitum  ferox,  "  hish  •"  Ati 
Singeea  hish,*'  or  "  bishnaJc'*  of  the  bazaars/ 
may  be  used  medicinally,  but  its  highly  poison- 
ous effects  on  animal  life,  require  its  use  to  be 
had  recourse  to  with  the  greatest  precautions. 
—WalL 

BIS  HA,  T%H.    Bambusa  baccifera. 

BISH-BANS,  Beng.  Beesha  Bheedii, 
Kunth. 

BISHEN  GANGA,  on  its  bank  is  built 
Badarinatfi,  ir  L.  30®  46*  N.  Li  79^  32'  E, 

BISHENPOOR.  A  town^in  the  Burdwan 
district  of  Bengal,  in  Long.^  83^  33'  E.  and 
Lat.  27 «  18' N. 

BISHKHAPBA,  Hind.  Primula  speciosa, 
also,  Trianthemum  pentandrum. 

BISH-KOPBA,  Hind.  Iguana  (Qu.  Bish 
Kobra,or  poison  cobra.)  Discussions  have  occur- 
red on  the  existence  of  a  lizard  found  in  Guze- 
rat,  and  described  as  being  venomous,  **  Ghoor 
the  Hindoo  Patriot  calls  them  ;  TucJthub  and 
Tuckoo  iu  Beugal,  the  word  "  tuckoo"  being  in 
consonance  with  the  call  or  song  of  the  reptile. 
In  Baraitch  in  Oude,  it  is  called  Biskopra,  it 
is  flat,  about  1|  inch  in  breadth,  and  15  inches 
in  length,  with  a  head  very  like  a  snake's  in 
poiut  of  shape  ;  it  postes^s  fangs  and  a  small 
dark-greenish  bag  under  the  tongue,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  teeth,  indicates  ^h€  poison 
bag ;  it  is  a  venomous  looking  creature,  and 
possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  pugnacity 
of  the  venomous  snake  when  assailed.  This 
seems  a  popular  error  ;  a  venomous  lizard  is  an 
anomaly  uukpown  in  creation. — ^^ 

S 


BiSH-KUCHOO,  Bbno.  Arched  Arilm  or 
Arum  fornicatum  ;  poisonous  Calla. 

BISH  MAN,  Beno.     Colocasia  cucullata. 

BISHNAK,  Nep.   Aconitum  ferox.— ^a/i- 

BISHNOWI.  A  hindu  sect  in  Rohilcund 
and  the  Doab.  The  author  of  the  volume 
Tanbi-ul-jahilin  remarks  that  most  of  the 
teachers  of  the  dissenting  hindu  sects,  the 
Kabir  Panthi,  Par-nami,  Daud  panthi,  Sadh, 
Sat  nami,  Kalal  panthi, 'and  Bishnavi,  iiave 
been  ihahomedans.  The  Bishnavi  are  said  to 
have  been  founded  bj  Bishno  a  Tuga  brahman, 
a  punil  of  a  roahomedan  fakir. — {Ell.)  Profes* 
sor  Wilson  says  the  itct  is  of  growing  import- 
ance  in  some  parts  of  the  N.  W..  P.,  combining 
hindu  and  mahomedan  practices  and  belief, 
generally  terming  themselves  sheik hs^  but  add* 
ing  the  title  to  a  hindb  name. 

BISHOP  OF  BABYLON,  is  the  title  of 
the  Romish  prelate  for  the  Pashalic  of  Bagii- 
dad.  * 

BISHOP'S  SEED.  Seeds  of  Anethuin 
sowa. 

BISHOP'S  WEED  SEED,  Eno.  Fruit 
of  Anelhum  sowa. — Boxb, 


Omuia Tax. 

Ajooan...... Duck. 

Bishop's  weed  seed. 


Aujown HiHi), 

Aymaudum Can* 

SiBoa  Ammi. — Lin, 


Bishop's  weed  seed.  Sison  AmmL — Lin^ 
These  well  known  carminative  see<is  yield*  by 
distillation  a  very  useful  oil  ^hich  is  given 
medicinally,  as  a  stomachic.  The  distilled 
water  is  used  as  a  carminative  in  every  nursery 
of  Madras  under  the  name  of  *'  Omum  Water.'* 
— Ainslie^a  Mat,  Med,  p.  269. 

BISHULYUKURUNEE,  Beng.  Mcnis- 
permum  cordifdlinm. 

BISHUNPOOR,  in  I.  82^  30' E.  and  L. 
27°  30'  N. 

BISHWU-TOOLUSEE,  Beng.  Parsley 
stalked  Basil.     Ocimum  sanctum, 

BISINDIDL.  ^HBNAB,  Gardenia  retroa* 
perm  a. 

BISIR,  Hn«D.    Pyrus  Kumaonensis, 

BIS  KHOPRA.  Sans.  DuK.  Trianthema 
decandra*    T.  pentandra. 

BISLOOMBAH,— P  Colocynth, 

BISLOOMBtiEE.— F  Cucumis  pseudo-oo^ 
locynthis. 

BISHUMPSAG,  in  L.  79°  32'  B-  and  L* 
80^  31'  N. 


BISMUifH,   Eng. 

Bergetein Dur. 

Wisniutb Obr. 

Bismutte It. 


Dutch.  Fa.  Sp. 

Bismuthum Lat*. 

Wismut Ruau 

Piedrainga ...6Bi 

Mr.  Piddington  found  bismuth  in  one 
of  the  ores  sent  him  from  the  antimony  mines 
near  Moulmeiu  ;  it  is  found  in  connection  with 
silver  in  Burmah  and  has  been  obtained  in 
small  quantities  in  Kashmir^rom  the  Jammu 
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BISBU. 


BITTER  QO'UBD. 


territory. — Mason, — Powdly  HancUbook  Econ, 
Prod.  Punjab^  page  14. 

BI8RUMQUNJ.    A  ghat  in  Bundelound. 

BISAilLLAH,  means  literally,  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  mahomedans  never  commence  eat- 
ing without  saying  it.  It  is  often  used  by 
them,  also,  in  commencing  a  book  or  used  in 
rising  or  sitting  down  and  by  the  pious 
on  every  occasion,  however  unimportant.  It 
answers  to  the  christian  grace  before  meat. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  sacrificial  prayer  ;  directing 
the  victim's  face  towards  the  Kaahah^  the 
pf-rson  cuts  its  throat,  ejaculating,  "  BismiUah ! 
Allahu  Akhar  P*  The  camel  is  sacrificed  by 
thrusting  a  pointed  instrument  into  the  interval 
betvreen  the  steruum  and  the  neck.  This 
anomaly  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  thickness 
and  hardness  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat. 
Burckhardt  makes  .the  mahomedan  say,  when 
slaughtering  or  sacrificing,  '^  In  the  name  of 
the  most  merciful  God  1"  Mr.  Lane  justly  ob- 
seryes  that  the  attribute  of  mercy  is  omitted  on 
these  occasions. — Burton* s  Tilgrimage  to  Mec- 
eah.  Vol,  III.  p.  303. 

BflSMILLAH-URrRAHMAN  UR:RAHIM. 
In  the  name  of  the  merciful  and  dement  God,  a 
frequent  prayer  of  mahomedans.  Zamakshari, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Koran,  observes^ 
JRahman  denotes  a  more  eitensive  idea  than 
Sabeem  ;  for  this  reason  people  say  in  speaking 
of  God,  ''  the  Merciful  (Ar  Rahman)  in  this 
world  and  the  next,''  and  **  the  clement  or 
compassionate,  (Ar  Raheem)  in  this  world." 
The  correct  pronounciation  to  a  Europeab,  are 
Bismillah  irruhman  nirruheem,  the  words  are 
first  taught  to  mahomedan  children,  at  the  age 
of  four  years,  four  months  and  four  days,  with 
certai n  ceremonies. — HerJt. 

BISON.     Bibos  cavifrons. — Hodgson, 


Vaoa-go Beng. 

Kar-konah Can. 

Ban-gau Beng. 

BIbod.... Eng. 

Guar  Bison...  «.  ...    „ 

Gour Hind     Katu  Yeni Tam. 

This  is  the  Bison  of   sportsmen  in   India 
which  inhabits  all  the  large  forests.     It  is  not 


Gouri  Gai Hind. 

JuDgli  Khulga „ 

Peroo-maoo GoNO. 

Bau-parah...    Mundlah. 
Gaoiya Mahb. 


BI8SAHBIPALA,  Hinb.  Diospyros  lotus  : 
The  fruit  is  sweet  and  pleasant. 

BIST  AN.     See  Kandahar. 

BISTARUK,  Bbng.    Lettsomia  nervosa. 

BISULPHURET  or  ARSENIC.  Realgar ; 
Mansil,  Ked-sulpburet  of  Arsenic.  One  kind 
''  noush&dar  k^ni"  from  Lahore  and  Amritsar, 
might  be  confounded  with  sal  ammoniac  by  its 
name,  and  lead  to  injurious  results.  Kani, 
means  of  the  mines.     See  Arsenic. 

BISWA.  BISWAN,  Hind.  In  the  Central 
Doab,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  bhigah.  Each 
estate  or  village  is  considered  an  iuteger  of  one 
bhigali,  which  is  sub-divided  into  numerous 
biswa  or  biswansi,  to  show  the  right  of  any 
particular  villager.  The  As  ofthe  Romans  was 
similarly  used,  thus  '*  heres  ex  semuncia,"  heir 
to  l-24ih  ;  *'  heres  ex  dodrante,'*  heir.to  }ths ; 
*^  heres  ex  asse"  sole  proprietors.-- JY/tb^. 

BITARTRATE  op  POTASH,  Eno.  Po- 
tassae  bitartras. 

BIT  OB  BUI,  Tam.  Da4bergia  sissoides  ; 
generic  and  used  for  all  the  species  of  Dalbergia. 

BITIKH,  Arab.    Musk  melon. 
BIT-LABAN,  Hind. 

....  HlN9. 


Sauchal Guz. 

EaU-namak Hind. 


Sochol'  .... 
Bit  Noben. 


'i 


A  medicinal  salt  prepared  by  melting  to- 
gether for  about  6  or  7  hours,  in  an  earthen  pot, 
an  impure  muriate  of  sodn,  called  mmur,  and 
emblic  royrobolans  {Hind.  Quz,  Aoonia,  An- 
velcutty),  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-six  ounces 
of  the  muriate,  to  twenty  ounces  of  the  dried 
myrobolans.  It  is  met  with  in  most  Indian 
bHzars,  and  is  used  by  native  practitioners  as  a 
tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  gout,  as  a  stimulynt  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  Sec. — Faulkner-  Ainslie. 

BITLI8,  a  town  near  Kufra. 

BIT-MI  A  KI,  Can.    Bustard  :    Otis  tarda. 

BISHNUVE,  the  most  common  brahmin 
sect  in  the  desert  and  in  Bind.  The  doctrines  of 
Menu  with  them  go  for  as  much  as  they  are 
worth  in  the  desert,  where  **  they  are  a  law 
into  themselves."  They  wear  the  junnoo,  or 
bad^e  of  their  tribe,  but  it  here  ceases  to  be  a 


a  true  bison.  It  is  the  Bos  Gour  of  Traill,  the  |  ^ark  of  clerical  distinction,  as  no  drones 
B.  asseel  of  Horsfield.  Bibos  cavifrons  Hodg- 
son, and  Bibos  asseel,  Horsfield,  are,  however, 
separated  by  some  authors  and  the  term  bison 
is  very  indiscriminately  given  to  bovine  animals 
.to  whom  it  does  not  pertain.  The  genus  Btaon 
comprehends  two  living  species,  one  of  them 
European^  now  become  very  scarce  and  verging 
towards  extinction  ;  the  other  American, -and, 
notwithstanding  the  advances  of  man,  still 
multitudinons. — Bngl.  Cye,^  page  482.  Cat. 
Mtueum,  India  H.  See  Bibos,  Bos,  Bovide, 
Bubalua,  Mammalia. 
BISBU,  Hind.    Cedrela  toona^  C.  serrata. 


are 
respected  ;  they  cultivate,  tend  cattle,  and 
barter  their  superfluous  ghee  for  other  neces- 
saries.— Tod^s  Rajasthan,  Vol.  II.  p^  from  8 19 
to  321. 

BITNOBEN.    SeeBitlaban. 

BITTER  ALOES,  Eng.     Aloes. 

BITTER  APPELBN,  Dot.    Colocynth. 

BITTER  APPLE,  Eng.    Colocynth. 

BITTER  CASSAVA,  Eng.    Janipha  mani- 
hot,    Kth. 

BITTER  GOURD.      Trichosanthes   cucu- 
merina. 
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BITUME  D£  JUDEE. 


BlXi.  ORELLANA. 


BITTER    HE&BS.     Exod.    xii.    and  8 
Numb.  iv.  ii*     / 

Mururixn.  Hbb. 

The  Jews  were  ordered  to  eat  the  passover 
with  bitter  herbs. 

BITTERN,  Eno*  Isaiah  xiv.  23,  xxxi?.  U, 
au'i  Zep.  xi.  14  has  been  interpreted  to  1)6  a 
bittern,  an  owl  and  an  otter.  The  arabic  yer- 
sion  makes  it  al-Houbara. 

BITTERS.     In  all  parts  of  the  world  bitter 
substances  appear  to  be   regarded  by  people  as 
febrifuges.   The  beautiful  Menyanthes  trifoliata 
and  the  Tormentii  are  as  popular*  in  northern 
regions,  as  the  Cbiretta  and  its  various  substi- 
tutes in  tropical  countries  of  the  East.     Such 
remedies  were  in  great   repute  in  regular  prac- 
tice before   the  discofery    of    quinine.  .    Al- 
though, however,   they .  act  as  tonics  and  im- 
provers of  digestion,  and  are  admirable  adju- 
vants of  the  true  autiperiodics,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  possess  any   strictly  anti periodic 
virtues  of  themselves.     In  this-  respect,  they 
bear  very  much  the  same  relation  to  true  febri- 
fuges, as   salicine  does  to   quinine.     Most  of 
them  will  be  found  enumerated  under  their  res- 
pective heads,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  that,  of  the  MucUaginous  Bitters^  the 
chief  is  the  Goluncha,  and  two  others  are  the 
Baobab,  and  Cetraria.   Aromatic  Bittefs  were 
formerly  in  high  repute,  but  have  latterly  fallen 
into  disuse  as  febrifuges.   India  does  uotap-' 
pear  to  be  particularly  rich  in  them,  and  it  is  a 
curious   fact   connected   wiih   them   that   the 
species  of  Gulipia  yielding  Angustura  bark,  is 
more  esteemed  by  the   natives  of  the  Cinchona 
countries   than  the  true  bark.     Dr.   Hancock 
gave  very  strong  evidence  in  its  favor.    Bitters 
containing  Alkaloids  or   Tannin  area  class 
ooutaining  all  the  most  important  autiperiodics, 
and  the  most   valuable  of  them   all  is  quinine. 
No  Indian  tree  comes   so  near  the   Cinchonas 
in  its  botanical  affinities  as  the  Hymenodictyon 
excelsum.   As  one   of  its  chief  habitats  is  the 
pestilential  jungles  of  Goomsoor,  this  would  be 
an  exemplification,  if  its  virtues  were  found  to 
be  really  considerable,  of  a  favourite  notion 
with  some,  that  along  with  the  bane,  nature 
always  supplies  the  antidote.    Astringent  Bit' 
tevB  and   substances  containing  much  tannin, 
have  long   been  used   m   Europe   as  febrifu- 
ges.— IncL  Ann.  Jled.  8ci.  for  April  1856, 
p.  881. 

BITTER  SEVILLE  ORANGE.  Citrus 
f^lii^aris. 

BITTI,  Can-  Dalbergia  latifolia.  Dal- 
bergia  sissoides. 

BITTER  ALMONDS,  are  poisonous  to 
wild  beasts : 

BITUME  DE  JUDEE,  Fb.  Bitumen. 


Jodenlym But. 

Asphajte,.. Eyo> 

Fetrolenm.. ,i 

Bitnme  de  judee Fa. 

Judenpech 

Asphaltum 


BITUMEN,  Eno. 

Bitumen  Jodaicnm  LaT. 
Minak-tanah . . .  Malay. 
Nift-i-rumi Pies. 

I/ispbalto PoBT. 
ABUlt... ttus. 
Asfalto ..Sp. 

This  name  is  applied  to  several  combustible 
mineral  substances  of  dififerent  consistence  and 
character,  such  .as  mineral  pitch,  earth  oil, 
petroleum,  Naphtha  Maltha  and  sea-wax,  the 
properties  of  which  greatly  vary  with  regard  to 
fluidity  and  colour.  At  Hit,  the  Is  of  Hero- 
dotus near  Babylon,  it  is  very  abundant  and 
ancient  geographers  suppose  that  the  Baby- 
lonians obtained  here  their  bitumen  used  as 
cement  for  fastening  their  bricks.  Arrian  says 
that  Ihe  temple  of  JBelus  was  of  brick  cemented 
with  asphaltus.  It  is  a  product  of  the  districts 
in  the  North  West  of  Persia  where,  at  the  town 
ofAi,  the  Momai  is  produced. — McCuUoch  ; 
Shinner,  Vol,  II.  p,  113.  Mignan^p.  166, 
Faulkner,  Eng.  Cyc.  Ste  Hit ;  Momai  • 
Maltha  ;  Naptba  ;  Petrol*  um. 

BITU-MIAKA,  Tbl.  Bustard  :  Otis  tarda. 
BITTURNEE.     A  river  near  Akooa  pudda 
in  Balasore. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL.     See  Coal. 

BIUM,  Tel.     Orvzasativa  :  Rice. 

BIX  A  ORELLANA,  Linn.  Hoxh.  W.AA. 

Var^  p,  Indica* 


KiBreo Mabr. 

Kasnmba-kling..  Malay. 
Kaningu  munga....MA.- 

LBAi;. 

Kaha-gaha Singh. 

Kuragii  manjal  ...Tam. 
Mangi  nati  marAm  „ 
Sapprnh  maram ...  ,9 
JafraCketta Tjd. 


Latkan Beng.  Kind. 

Thi-dcw BuRM. 

Thi-den-pan „ 

Kappa  Hanhala  .  ...Can. 

Kiati Dekh. 

Anotto,  Anatto;  Amotto 

tree,  Rocoii .£no. 

Heart-leayed  Arnatto  „ 

Gapurji ........Hind. 

Caw  purji Hind. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  I  his  plant, 
(a)  cariboea,  with  rose  colored  flowers,  culti* 
\hled  in  the  west  Indies,  and  /3.  Indica,  with 
white  flowers  cultivated  in  Indra  The  pulp 
of  its  seeds  forms  the  amotto  of  commerce  used 
as  a  dye  for  cheese  and  cloths.  The  dye  of  the 
Indian  variety  is  neither  so  abundant  nor  eo 
good  as  that  of  the  west.  At  the  Madras  Eibf- 
bition  of  1855,  several  specimens  of  Anatto 
were  exhibited.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  Sin- 
gapore, in  Mysore  and  iu  the  Northern  parts  of 
India.  Dr.  Roxburgh  remarked  that  this  plant 
I  appears  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  in  the  im- 
mature plant,  the  flowers  are  white  and  the  im- 
mature capsule,  green ;  while  in  the  plifit 
from  West  Indian  seed  Ihe  flowers  are  rose 
coloured  and  the  immature  seed  veasel  red  : 
and  the  Eastern  plants  do  not  furbish  so  much 
or  of  so  good  a  color.  Dr.  McClelland  mtn- 
i\oii9  {\\dX  Bixa  orellana^  (Thee^defoJ,  or  Ar- 
notto,  is  largely  cultivated  all  over  Pegu  for  the 
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BLACK. 


BLACK  LEAD. 


red  and  yellow  dyeing  properties  of  its  capsuUr 
It  is  found  in  all  the  bazaars,  and  in  those  of 
Bengal  under  the  name  of  Lat-han,  It  is  a 
favorite  dye  with  the  Burmese,  and  might  be- 
come a  product  of  some  importance.  It  is 
this  species  of  Bixa  which  is  now,  so  largely 
grown  for  its  dye.  The  dry  hard  paste  is  also 
found  to  be  the  best  of  all  ingredients  for 
imparting  a  golden  tint  to  cheese  and  butter. 
The  Spanish  Americans  mix  it  with  their 
chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  rich 
hue.  The  dye  is  usually  prepared  by  macerat- 
ing the  pods  in  boiling  water  for  a  week  ox 
longer.  When  they  begin  to  ferment,  the 
seeds  ought  to  be  strongly  stirred  and  bruised 
with  wooden  pestles  to  promote  the  separation 
of  the   red  skins.     This  process  is   repeated 


Amongst  mahomedan  •  women,  the  Kajil  is 
largely  used  for  painting  the.  eye-laahes.  The 
Indian  Ink  or  China-ink  is  made  from  lamp 
black. — 0  Skcutghnesmfy  page  61 8. 

BLACK,  Sw.     Ink. 

BLACK  AMBER,  See  Jet. 

BLACK  BRYONY.     See  Dioscofeacese. 

BLACKBURNIA  MONODELPHA.r-Ao«d. 

A  larjje  erect  timber  tree,  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Northern  Circars. 
The  wood  is  white,  close-grained,  and  durable, 
and  employed  by  the  natives  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  It  flowers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  season. — Roxh.  Fl.  Ind.  Vol.  I,  p,  415. 

BLACKBURNIA  PIRMATA.  A  hard  yel- 
low  wood    of  Norfolk    Island,  much  used  for 


several  times,  till  the  seeds  are  left  white.  The  '^aKJw^^  noua^ehold  Jurniture.—JK^ep^^ers  Ind. 
liquor,'  passed  through  dose  oau'e  sieves,  pretty 
thick,  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  a  very  bad 
smell,  is  received  into  coppers.  In  boiling,  it 
throws  up  its  coloring  matter  to  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  scum,  which  is  taken  off,  saved 
in  large  pans,  and  afterwards  boiled  down  to  a 
due  consistence,  and  then  made  up,  when  aofr, 
into  balls  or  cakes  of  two  or  three  pounds 
weight.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain  of 
Amotto  for  home  consumption  are  from 
200,000. to  300,000  lb?,  per  annum.  The 
plant  is  grown  in  Dacca  and  other  parts  of 
India  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  At  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Ton- 
gataboo,  Rio  Janeiro,  Peru  and  Zanzibar,  the 
Araotto  is  now  an  iniiigenous  shrub  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  pro- 
ducing oblong  heavy  pods,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  a  chesnut.  Wiihin  this  there  are 
generally  thirty  or  forty  irregularly  formed 
seeds,  which  are  enveloped  in  a  pulp  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  —Simmond*8 
Commercial  ProditctSf  p,  448.  Roxh.  Vol,  II, 
p.  581.  Fcigt.p.sb  Br*  McCieUand.  See 
Anatto,  DyfB. 

BIZUNJI,  a  Beluch  tribe.  See  Kel.at. 
BJELKA.  Rus.  Calabar  skins. 
BLACHA,  Rus.  Tin. 
FLACK,  Ivory  black  ;  l>rap  black  ;  Smoke 
black. 


Nek-Kek Brim.     Earpa..... .Tel. 

K.ala Hind.    K^rpu-, ./J^am. 

Kajil 99         Kdsa „ 

The  subtances  which  are  commonly  so  named, 
are  Ivory  black,  lamp-black  and  smoke  black. 
Smoke  black  is  prepared  by  the  combustion  of 
diflferent  resinous  bodies,  especially  of  pilch. 
This  substance  is  burned  in  large  paus  under  a 
dome  or  chimney,  within  which  cloths  are  sus- 
pended to  which  the  soot  becomes  attached.  It 
is  employed  only  in  the  arts,  in  the  manufacture 
of  printer's  ink|  and  of  blecking  for  shoes^  &c. 


Arch,  Vol.  II.  p.  282. 

BL\CK  DAMMAR  TREE.  Eng.  Canarium 
strictum.— J?oa:6. 

BLACK  DERBOUN  of  the  mountains  of 
Arabia  and  South  of  Syria,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  wolf,  Canis  aureus.     See  (^anis. 

BLA.CK.DYE  PLANTS.  See  Diospyroj 
mollis,  also  Dyes. 

BLACK-DYE,  for  hair,  a  solution  of  Hypc- 
sulphate  of  Soda. 

BLACK  EBONY  WOOD.  Diospyros,  spe- 
cies.   See  Diospyros,  Ebonv,  Furniture. 

BLACK  GRAM.     Dolichos  uniflorus. 

BLACK  HELLEBORE.  Helleborus  niger. 

BLACK  HOLE  of  Calcutta,  was  the  southern 
end  of  the  barrack  of  the  old  fort.  By  order  of 
nabob  Suraj-ud  Dowlah,  in  June  1756,  146 
Bnglishmen  were  thrust  into  the  room,  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  old  fort,  18  feet  high,  18 
wi«ie  and  14  deep,  and  before  morning,  123  of 
them  had  perished*  The  black  hole  was  at  the 
corner  of  tank  square,  close  to  the  place  where, 
in  1834,  was  Lyell,  Mackintosh  &  Co.'s  Office. 

BLACK  HORSE  SHOE  BAT  of  Singapore 
ifl  the  Rhinolophus  morio.     See  Cheiroptera. 

BLACKING. 

Noir  (de  cordon nicr)  .Fa.  |  Nero-da- ugaer-le- 

Bcliuschwarze...     .%Ggb.  I      scarpe It. 

Wiohse ,,     I  Negro-de  zapatoa- Sp* 

This  is  used  in  the  blacking  of  leather  artir 
cles.  The  principal  ingredients  are  oil,  vinegar, 
ivory,  flails,  copperas,  black,  or  some  other  sort 
of  blacking  matter, — Tomlmson. 


BLACK  LEAD,  Eng. 


Potlut  or  Potloot.M.DuT. 

GrapUite Enq. 

I'lun^bago Lat. 

Mine-de-plouib  noir.  Fu. 

Plomb-de-miue „ 

Pote-lot „• 

Pottloth Gh. 

lieissbley.,,..  „ 


Miniera  di  picmbo...  It. 

Piombaggiue „ 

Corezolo ,,  \ 

Piedra  mineral  de 

plomo Sf. 

Karri  Jim Tam. 

^alla  3i8am  •••... ,„^Tsiii 


■'  I  • 


BLACK  PEPPER. 


BLACKWOOD. 


This  mineral  is  of  a  ^ark  8teel-grey  colour, 
and  a  metallic  lustre  ;  it  is  soft,  has  a  greasy 
feel,  -  and  leaves  a  dark  coloured  line  when 
drawn  along  paper.  It  is  a  carburet  of  iron 
and  when  pure,  sells  at  30  shillings  the  pound, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  for 
making  crucibles,  in  compositions  for  protect- 
ing iron  from  rusting,  and  for  diminishing 
friction  iu  machinery.  The  best  plumbago 
wJEis  that  procured  near  Borrow  dale  in  Cum- 
berland«  It  has  also  been  largely  worked 
in  America.  Ceylon  largely  produces  it,  also 
Travancore  and  Vizianagraro.  It  occurs  in 
yeinf,  and  in  kidney  shaped  lumps,  in  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  and  their  subordinate  rocks,  but 
that  at  Borrowdale  occurs  in  transition  slate. — 
Fa/ulk,  Toffd,  Statistics  of  Commerce,  See  Car- 
buret of  Iron  ;  Graphite ;  Plumbago  ;  Carbon. 

BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS. 


Lapis-negro Port. 

Eara-naAchii Rns. 

Lapia-uegro Sp. 

Kirri  lam  pencil.:.  Tam. 
Nalla  Sisa  pencil  ...  Tel. 


Potloot  pennen Dut  . 

Pencila Eng. 

Crayons -nuirs Fb. 

Bleystifte Ger. 

Surm^ke  kalm...  Hnn>. 
Lapis-nero ...It. 

Jhese  are  formed  of  black-lead,  laid  in  cedar 
and  other  woods.  They  are  imported  into  India 
from  Britain.— rFaw^A^er,  McOullqch, 

PLACK  PEPPER  VINE,  Eng.  Piper  nir 
grum.— Xww,    See  Pepper. 

^BLACK  RACE.  Tl^e  Kara-chi  or  Karatchi. 
BLACK  SEA.     A  sea  on  the   N.    Western 
side  of  Asia,  forming,  in  part,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe.  See  Knlmuck ;  Tigris. 

BLACK  SESAMUM  SEEDS.  Knla  til  j 
white  Besamom  sie^()s,  SufTed  til.  Hind.  Sesa* 
mum  orientale. 

BLACK  MACAQUE  of  Japan  and  Philip- 
pines, Macacus  Niger.  See  Simiadae.  Mammalia, 
BLACK  MISSI.     Anglo-Hrnd.     See  Hira- 

kflBSfififl 

BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  the  Mahabun.  See 
Punjab. 

BLACK  PAQODA,  a  name  of  Kanarak. 
See  Orissa. 

BLACK  PEPPER,  En^. 


Filfil  aswad...^ Ar. 

Mioha... Baxi. 

Hut-eeAOU  .....  ...Cihn. 

.Gammiria.... Sino. 

Peper Dut. 

Poivre..   Fr, 

Scfawarzeu  pfeffer.  Qer. 
Kala-mir'ch...  ...  Hind. 

Gol-mirch n 

Fepenero. It. 


Piper- nigrum Lat. 

Lada.a....  ...•  ...Malat. 

Lada-itam „ 

Sahaii Palbmbanq, 

Piiai-i-Siah Pima. 

Pimenta Port. 

M&rioha.'  Sans  JTav.Mal. 

Pimienta Sp. 

Karri  Mollagu TaM. 

Nalla  Miriala Tel. 


This  small,  pungent,  aromatic  fruit,  is  the 
product  of  the  Piper  nigrum  grown  in  Malabar, 
Malacca,  Siam  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago.   See  Pepper* 


BLACKSMITH. 

Lohar Hind* 

The  blacksmiths  of  India  are  of  the  idol 
worshipping  race,  lliey  are  one  of  the  five 
artizans  who  wear  the  zonar  or  poitu  or  sacred 
string,  the  other  four  being  the  gold-smith, 
stoiie- cutter,  carpenter  and  brass-smith.  See 
Hindoo,  Kammaler,  Polyandry. 

BLACK  SOIL,  or  Black  cotton  soil  or 
cotton  soil,  of  southern  India  is  met  with  in 
great  tracts  of  country.  It  is  remarkable  for 
permanence  of  fertility,  yielding  crops  without 
manure  for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  decomposed  trap,  but  others  regard  it  as  a 
true  Hlluvium,  deposited  from  still. water.  It 
is  called  Begur  iu  Hmdi. 

BLACK  TOWxV,  the  northern  district  of 
Madras.     It  has  all  the  mercantile  communitv. 

• 

BLACK  STONE,  the  Hajar-ul-aswad  of 
the  mahomedans,  now  lying  at  Mecca,  is  fabled 
to  have  fallen  from  paradise,  with  Adam*  It  is 
kissed  by  each  pilgrim.     See  Hajar. 

BLACK  VEGETABLE  DYE.    See  Dyes. 

BLACKWELLIA,  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Homaliaceae,  of  which  B.  spiralis  :  oey- 
lanica,  f(QBlida,  propinque,  Cochinchinensis.pani- 
culatai  Nepalensis,  tomentosa  and  padiflora  oc- 
cur in  India. —  Voigt.  64. 

BLACKWELLIA  CEYLANICA.  Gardner. 
6,  tetandia,  W.  1. 1.  1851.  |  Leeyang-gass...  Singh. 

This  grows  in  the  moister  parts  of  Ceylon  up 
to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  It  attains  a 
height  of  30  to  40  feet— ^Atir.  Enun^.  Fl^ 
2tyh  Vol.  /.  p.  79. 

BLACKWELLIA  TOMENTOSA,  Veni. 
Myoak  kyau.    Buair. 

Wood  tough,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  pro- 
duce of  British  Burma h  ;  used  for  the  teeth  of 
harrowS'  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  56.  In  a 
full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  70  feet,  and 
average  girth  measured  at-6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  6  feet^  It  sells  at  12  annas  per  cubic  foot. 
— Dr.  Brandis. 


BLACKWOOD,  Eng. 


Bill .....Can. 

Indian  Blackwood . . .  Eng. 

Rosewood., „ 

Sieam Gnz. 

Si^am « Hind. 


Sit  Sal Hnm, 

Eru  pottu Taji; 

Biti-maram „ 

Irugudu  cbetta....^TjEL. 


This  is  a  commercial  term  for  several  dark 
coloured  timbers.    Every  locality  has  a  iioo4 
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BLACKWOOD  FURNItURE. 


BLANKET. 


which  is  known  by  this  name.  The  limber  known 
in  Britain  as  East  Indian  Blackwood  is  from 
the  Dalbergia  latifolia,  called  Blackwood  tree  by 
the  En^^lish  and  Sit  Sal  by  the  natives  of 
the  Malabar  Coast,  where  it  grows  to  an  im- 
mense size.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  and  larj^e 
branches  is  extensively  used  for  making  furni- 
ture ;  it  is  heavy,  sinking  in  water,  close-grain- 
ed, of  a  greenish  black  colour^  with  lighter 
coloured  veins  running  in  various  directions, 
and  takes  a  fine  polish. — The  wood  called,  in 
Bombay,  Seesum,  however  is  probably  the  timber 
of  two  different  species  of  Dalbergidy  which  grow 
in  Yarious  parts  of  India.  Bombay  Blackwood 
is  brought  to  Bombay  from  the  Mhlabar  Coast, 
and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  house- 
hold furniture.  Dr.  Gleghorn,  in  his  reports, 
recognises  under  this  name  only  the  Dalbergia 
latifolia  and  it,  with  the  D.  sissoides,  are  likely 
the  only  trees  from  which  the  Bombay  Black 
wood  is  obtained. — Dr.  Cleghornj  Dr,  McClel- 
land, Mr.  Faulkner^  Holtzappfel,  See  Black- 
wood Piimitnre  ;  Furniturt*,  Koae-wood. 

BLACKWOOD  OR  ROSEWOOD  FURNI- 
TURE.— In    the  Bombay  furniture  manufac- 
ture, blackwood  is  the  material  almost  always 
employed-- it  is  brought  from  Cochin  and  other 
places  lower  down  on  the  Malabar  Coast.     It 
sella  for  about  the  same  price   as  teak — it  is  a 
brittle,  opened-grained   wood,  not  at  all  a  fa- 
vourite with  Ciibinet-makers  at  home,  where  the 
highest  prices  ever  realised  for  it  in  the  state  of 
log  were  about  J610    per  ton.     The  principal 
furniture  dealers  in  Bombay,  are  Parsees,  mostly 
from  Guzerat.     The  pattern  meant  to  be  carved 
is  first  carefully  drawn  on   paper — then  on  the 
wood.     The  tools   used  are   the  native  adze, 
chisel,  and  drill — the  centre-bit  and  other  tools 
of  English  pattern^  from  which  so  much  assist- 
ance might  be  obtained,  are   never  resorted  to. 
The  general  design   of  the   various   pieces  of 
furniture  is  mostly  excellent,  the  patterns  elegant 
and  taate^ul  :   the  finish   for  the  most   part  is 
poor, — the  joinery  always  execrable.     Conceal- 
ed joints  never  seem   to   be  thought  ofr— pins 
which  might  be  kept  out  of  view  are   made  as 
pooapicuous  as  possible,  and  great  clumsy  screw 
nails,  which  might,  n^ithout  trouble,  be  hid,  are 
fully  exposed  to  view.     Considerable  quantities 
of  blackwood    funiiture   are   sent   to  England 
annnally  by  residents  in  Bombay  for  their  own 
afttr  uee,  or  for  the  service  of  friends  :  it  is  pack- 
ed up  without  being  jointed  or  polished,  and  is 
pnt  together  by  English  workmen,  who  it  is  be- 
lieved, think   but  lightly  of  its  merits.     There 
were,  in  1850,  six  principal  fnrniture  shops  in 
3ombay.      They  keep  from  five  to  ten  work- 
men each,  and  probably  turned  out  Rs.  25,000 
to  Bs.   80,000    worth   of  furniture    amongst 
them  annually.     The  following  were  the  prices 
of  the  principal  articled  manufactured  :— 


Round  Table.  fromS 
to  8  feet  in  diame- 
ter 

Bound   Teapoys,   S 
feet  ditto,  per  pair 

Card  Tuble      do 

Fknrer  Stands  do 

Pitr  Tables      do 

Conversation 
Sofas  do 

Sofa  Conches  do 

Music  Book 
Cases  do 

Easy  Chairs  each 

Low  Chairs  each 

Drawing  Room  Chtirs, 
with  damask 
cushions  5  to 


SOto    80 

18  to    25 

SOto    80 

SO  to  100 

100  to  150 

lOUto  190 
140  to  800 

SOto  140 
10  to  60 
86to    fiO 


10 


Dressing  Tables. 
8  ide  bourds.  euch 
ScreenSf  each 
Wardrobes,  each 
Clothes,  Presses, 
Bedsteads,  each 
Writing  Tables,  each 
bed  Hoom  Couches, 

per  |Milr 
Chiffoniers,   each 
Sofa  Tables,  per  pair 
Diuing  Table,  in 

pieces 
Che«ts  of  Drawers, 

each 
Music  Stands^  per 

p»ir 


Ri. 

8to   7S 


86  to 
90  to 
46  to 
95  to 
60  to  300 
50  to  100 


7(r 
75 
75 
46 


dOto  80 
SOto  '80 
SOto    00 

40to    50 

S5to    50 

SOto    50 


See  Arts  and  Manufactures  ;  Beati  Maram  ; 
Dalbergia  latifolia  ;  D.  sissoides.  Forests  of 
India.     Furniture. 

BLADDER  SENNA.     Colutea. 

BLAINVILLEA  LATIFOLIA,  ©.  C 

Verbesinia  lavenia,  Box.  iii.  442. 

A  plant  of  Dindigul,  Malabar  and  Monghyr. 
with  a  faint  pleasant  aromatic  smell* — Voigt, 
411. 

BLAIR.  Lieutenant  Archibald  Blair,  R. 
N.  in  1789  and  1790  made  a  circuit  of  the 
entire  Andaman  archipelago,  and  embodied  the 
result  of  bis  researches  in  general  charts,  plans, 
and  a  report  containing  useful  information  for 
mariners.  The  islands  are  indented  by  numer- 
ous bays  and  inlets.  Some  places  may  be  dis- 
tinguished afar  off  by  white  cliffs,  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea. 

BLAKANG  MAIL  A  barren  island,  near 
Singapore,  about  2^  miles  long,  and  S08  feet 
in  height. 

BLAN  AH.  Malay.  In  Burma,  a  well-known 
palatable  fish. 

BLANC  DE  BALEINE.  Fb.' Spermaceti. 

BLANCHARD,  Sidney  Laman,  for  some- 
time editor  of  the  Mofuuilite;  son  of  the  cele« 
brated  literature,  Laman  Blanchard. 

BLANCO,  Gape,  on  the  Coast  of  Palestine, 
near  CsBsaren. 

BLANKET. 

Kamb]i...Guz.  Hind,  Tam.  j  K&m&l.... Malay 

Kami  chadr „      |  Jamkhana  Txl' 

A  soft  loosely  wo?en  woollen  stuff,  used  as  a 
bed  covering  by  night  and  cloalc  by  day.  Most 
of  the  blankets  manufactured  in  India,  are  of  a 
coarse  description,  and  are  only  used  by  the 
poorer  natives.  English  blankets  being  in 
general  request,  are  largely  imported.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1851,  blankets  were 
shown,  manufactured  at  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore, 
from  half  bred  merino  wool,  half  bred  but  wool, 
warp  woof  mundium  wool,  common  country 
wool  and  mundium  wool. 

The  white  blankets  made  at  Bampur  in  the 
Western  Himalaya  and  known  as  the  Bampur 
chadt    are  sold  at  £3    and    upwfirdQ.    The 
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BLSACHINO. 


BLIOflU  8APIDA. 


cumblies,  made  io  the  Ceded  Districts  are  of  a 
superior  texture. 

BL>\R,   Hind,   in   Mnltan,  ao  old   mouod 
yielding  saltpetre  earth. 

BLASSEd-ROSE.  Geb.  See  Rose. 
.BLATTA  ORIENTALiS,  Cockroach.  This 
insect  is  very  troublesome  in  many  boases  and 
in  ships  ;  lod((ing  in  cup  boardt,  presses,  and 
amongst  books,  and  soiling  by  their  exuvia 
whatever  they  approach, 

BLATIL   Ma  LEAL.     Sonnaratia    acida. — 

BLAUHOLZ.  Geb.   Logwood. 
BLEACHING.. 

Nikharoa Hind. 

Khnmbi  karna 


••  ••  fi 


Salavy     ponnookiradoo. 

Tam. 
Nana  padam Tsl. 

In  India,  the    substances   present   in   goods 

which  oppose   the   bleaching  process  are   first 

removed  by  scouring  in  an  alknline  lye  *  after- 
wards, natives  usually  have  recourse  to  dung- 
ing the   cloths  which  are   to  be  bleached  and 

steaming   them  over  the  mouth  of  an  earthern 

pot  set  in   a  clay  fire   place,  but   little   science 

enters    into   the     process   and    generally    the 

goods  suffer  much   from  t^e  water   in   which 

they    are    scoured   being  over     charged    with 

lime.     Mr.  Kohde  tells  us  that  bleached  cloth, 

particularly  in  tents,  is   far    less  durable  than 

that  which  has   merely   had  the    dressing  and 

filth   thorouj^hly     removed    by    washing,  this 

is   easily     explained    as    cotton   goods    have 

a   certain   resinous   substance   in   them     that 

obstructs  the  absorption  of  moisture.  Be- 
sides  ihe  removal  of  this,  cloth  sustains  much 

damao[e  from  the  abuse  of  the  caustic  lye  bath  ; 

cloths  should.be  scoured  more  than  once  at  in- 
tervals during  the  process  of  bleaching,  as  many 
of  the  substances  cannot  be  removed  but  after 
exposure  to  the  light  and  air. 

Wool  also  is  protected  by  a  peculiar  varnish 
exceeding  three  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  which 
must  be  removed  by  scouring,  warm  hot  boil- 
i'lg  water  must  be  employed.  Wool  is  further 
bleached  by  sulphuring  either  in  close  cham« 
bers  in  .  which  sulphur  is  burnt,  or  by  the 
aulphuric  bath  ;  in  either  case,  it  acquires  a 
brittleness  which  must  be  removed  by  washiug 
in  soap  and  water. — (R0M4  M.  S,  S.) 

According  to  Dr.  Royle  some  places  which 
are  also  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  such 
as  Dacca  and  Baroche,  are  famous  for  their 
bleaching,  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  excel- 
lency of  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
places.  At  Dccca,  fine  mu*liiis  are  merely  steep- 
ed in  water,  other  cloths  are  first  washed.  But 
all,  of  whatever  texture  they  may  be,  are  next 
immersed  for  some  hours  in  an  alkaline  lye  com- 
posed of  aoap   and  of  "snjm  mattee,"  that  is, ,  ^—   _.    ^ , 

impure  carbonate  of  sofia.     They   are    then    been  introduced   from  Guinea  into  India*    B 
ipreadoverthegraas,  and  occasionally  sprinkled  I  rises  30  to  40  feet*    The   fruit   has  the  sixe 
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with  water,  and  when  half  dried  are  removed 
to  the   boiling-hooae  in  order  to'  be  steamed. 
This  is  effected  by  twisting  the  cloths  into  the 
form  of  loose  bundles  and  placing  them  upon  a 
broad  clay  platform,  which  is  on  a  level  with, 
and  surrounds,  the  neck   of  a  boiler,  sunk  into 
the  ground.     They  are  then  arranged  in  circu- 
lar layers,  one  above  the  other,  around  a  bamboo 
tube,  which  is  kept  upright  by  means  of  trans- 
verse supporters  projecting  from  it,  the  whole 
forming  a  conical  pile  that  rises  to  a  height  of 
five  or  six  feet  above   the  boiler.    The  fire  i% 
kindled  in  the  excavation  below,  and  as  the 
ebullition  of  the  water  proceeds,  the  steao"  dif- 
fuses  itself  through  the   mass   of  the  cloths 
above,  swelling  by   its   high   tetnperature  the 
threads  of  the  latter,     ihe  operation  of  steam- 
ing is  commenced  in  the  evening,  and  continued 
all   night   till   the   following    moruing.     The 
cloths  are  then  removed  from  the  boiler,  steeped 
in  alkaline  lye,   and  spread  on  the  grass  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  again  steamed  at  night. 
These  alternate  processes  of  bucking  and  croft- 
ing^ as  they   are  technically   called,  during  the 
day,  and  of  steaming  at  night,  are  repeated  for 
ten  or  twelve  days,  until  the  cloths  are  perfect- 
ly bleached.     After  the  last  steaming,  they  are 
steeped  in  clear  filtered  water  acidulated  with 
lime-juice,  in  the   proportion,  generally,*  of  one 
large  lime  to  each  piece   of  cloth.     Lime-juice 
has  long  been  u^ed  in   bleaching  in  all  parts  of 
India,  and  Tavernier  describes  Baroche  as  fa- 
mous as  a  bleaching  station,    on  account  of  its 
extensive   meadows  and  the  large   quantity  of 
lemons  reared  there.     Mixed  fabrics  of  cotton 
and  Muga  silk  are  steeped  in  water  mixed  with 
lime-juice  and  coarse  sugafi  which  latter  article 
is  said   to  have  the   effect  of  brightening  the 
natural  colour  of  the  silk. — Royle,.  Arts,  &c.  of 
India^  page  481,  Eohde  M*  S.  S. 

BLENDJU.  In  Java,  ia  a  substance, 
prepared  as  a  paste,  fried  with  oil,  and  eaten 
with  coffee. 

BLEPOTE.     See  Cheiroptera. 

BLERONG  OR  BALERANG,  Malay.  Sul- 
phur. 

BLETIA  HYACINTHIANA,  R.  Br.  One 
of  the  Orchiacese,  of  China  and  Japan,  with 
briiyht  purple  flowers. —  Voi^t,  625. 

BLEU  DE  PKUSSE,  Fa.     Prussian  Blue. 

BLEU  U'OUTRKMER,  Fr.    Ultramarine.. 

BLEY.  ALSO  BLEI,  jGer.     Lead. 

BLET8T1FTE,  Gbr,     Blacklead  Pencils. 

BLACK  AGALLOCHA,  Enq.  Aquilaria 
agallocha . — Roxb, 

BLIGHIA  SAPIDX.—Kon. 

Cupania  sapida,...CAMB.  j  Akee  Tree Ekg« 

The  Akee  tree,  one  of  the  Sapindaceee,  has 


BLISTSBINO  BSRLIS  OF  INDIA. 


BLOOD  STONE. 


and  sbtpe  of  a  petr,  of  a  red  eolour,  and  is 
mueli  esteemed  in  Guinea  and  the  West  Indites* 
Wood  said* to  be  very  hard  and  durable,  but  said 
also  to  be  light  and  worthless.  The  genus 
was  named  after  Captain  William  Bligb,  B.  N., 
Master  of  the  Bounty  in  the  celebriited  mutiny. 

BLEOH;    Gbe.  Tin. 

BL£D  D£  TUBQUIK  Fa.  Maiu. 

BLED8  GRAINS,  Fa.  Corn. 

BL£I-GLiNZ,  Gaa.     Galena. 

BLEI-OXYD,  Gbe.    Lead. 

BLEI-WEISS,  Gaa.     White  lend. 

BLENDE,  Native  Sulphuret  of  Zinc,.— 

BLIMBI,  Malay.    Averrhoa  bilimbi.    The 
fruit  of  the  plant  known  as  the  tree  cucumber,^ 
has  Tsrious  terminations,  Blimbing  basi,  Blim- 
bing  bula«  Blimbing  t^res,  perliaps  varieties. 

BLIMBIN6-MANIS,  Malay.  Averrhoa 
curambola.  — Linn, 

BLISTERING  BEETLES  of  INDIA,  con- 
Bist  of  several  species  of  Mylabris.  About  180 
Iba.  forwarded  by  Dr.  Birdwood,  to  test  the  mar- 
ket value  in  England,  were  sold  there  at  5s.  8c2. 
per  lb. — Several  kinds  of  beetles   when  applied 


thema  decandra  (biscopra,  Hind)  is  described 
by  Dr.  Fleming.  A  tincture,  acetous  plaster, 
and  ointment  of  the  Meloe  cichorii  are  given 
in  the  Bengal  Pharmcaopoeia.  Some  pre* 
judice  exists  against  the  article  on  account  of 
its  alleged  excessive  severity  of  action.  This  is 
solely  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  greater  quan* 
tity  of  cantharidin  thsn  that  contained  in  the 
common  fly.  Diluting  the  tincture,  and  adding 
to  the  proportion  of  lard  and  wax  in  the  plaster 
and  ointment,  perfectly  assimilate  the  action 
of  (he  indigenous  and  the  imported  insects. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  specimens 
of  Mylabris  pustulata,  and  M.  punctum  were 
exhibited  by  M.  Collas  of  Pondicherry.  Both 
insects  are  found  in  large  quantities  at  certain 
seasons  all  over  Southern  Jnd\h.--0'Skavph' 
nezsy^pcLge  684,  (\\xoi\\\^Dr»  Hunter, M,D An  the 
Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society ,  5th  Vol. 
jp.  216.  Madras  Exhibition^  See  Spanish  Flies. 
Cautharides. 

BLISTERING    PLUMBAGO.    See    Lai 
Cliitra.  Cliitra,  Plumbago. 

BLOCK,  a  mechanical  implement,  of  iron  or 


to  the  skin,  cauw  great  irriUtion,  inflammation,  |  ^^od  enclosing    a  pulley    or   sl.eave  revolvin 


and  blisteriug.  These  consquences  are  occlision- 
ed  by  an  acrid  principle  called  Cantharidin,  con- 
tained in  these  insects.  The  ancients  chiefly  em- 
ployed two  species  of  Mylabris,  one  of  which, 
the  Mylabris  chichorii,  (vern.  telini,  Hind.)  has 
been  used  for  ages,  and  is  so  at  present  by  the  Eu- 
ropean and  native  physicians  of  India  and  China* 
The  Cantharis  vesicatoria,   or  Spanish  blister- 
ing fly,  is  the  species  officinal  in   the  British 
Pharmacopceiae.     Its  colour  is  bright   shining 
areen  or  bluish,  length   about  i   of  an  inch, 
breadth  ^th  to  -^rd  of  an  inch.     It   occurs  in 
the  South  of  Europe   generally,  especially  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  is  found   occasionally   in 
England.    The  blistering  flies  of  India  are 
chiefly   the   M)iabris   or    Meloe  chichorii  the 
Cantharis  gigas,  and  the  Cantharis  violacea 
The  Meloe,  or  Mylabris  chichorii  (Tvlini,  Hind  ) 
is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dacca,  in 
the  Hyderabad  country,  in  Kurnool,  and  nume- 
rous other  localities.     The  insect  is  about  an 
inch  long,  and  -^rd  broad  ;  ilie  elytra  or  wing 
coverts  are  marked  with  six  cross  stripes  of 
deep   blue  and  russet  brown.     The  Buprestis 
of  ancient  writers  is  met  with  iu  the  bazaars 
under  the  name  of  the  golden  fly  (sonamuk-ki ) 
•The    Cantharis    violacea  is  often  mixed  with 
specimens  of  Meloe  in  the  bazars.     The  Telini 
fly,  if  procured  before  the  mites  have  commenc- 
ed its   destruction,   yields  on  an   average  one- 
third  more  of  cantharidin  than  the  Spanish  fly 
of  the  European  shops.     The  blue  fly  is  of  un- 
certain  strength ;    the   Buprestis,   in   all    the 
specimens  obtained,  was  quite  inert. — A  species 
of  Meloe  called  the  M.  trianthema,  from  its 
being  usaelly  found  on  the  plant  named  Trian- 
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on  a  pin.  There  are  man^  kinds  and  all  largely 
used  in  sailing  ships. 

BLOCK  TIN  or  pure  tin  in  slabs  is  export- 
ed from  Batavia  and  Singapore. — Statistics  of 
Commerce, 

BLOOD.  Eng. 

Thak Bhotia. 

Thwe' BuRW. 

Sangue.^ «...     Fb 

L'hu Hind, 

A-ti     Kami. 

Ea-thi Ehyeno. 

vi :.... 

Thyak 


WJ MRU. 

Kbim Fers. 

X  Llv  .•  *••  •••  •>.  ■••  •..iSAK. 

Rakta Sakso. 

Nethar ...Tak. 

Niriti ., 

M  Lepcha.  I  Kattamu Tel, 

...Lhopa.  I  Rattam „ 


Blood  for  blood,  the  Vendetta  of  the  Italians, 
is  the  law  of  most  rude  populations,  but  the 
settled  races  occupying  the  »South  and  East  of 
Asia,>are  dwelling  under  civil  laws  adminis- 
tered by  officers  of  justice- 

BLOOD-ROO  rs.     See  Hajmodoracese. 

BLOOD-SPOTTED  CKAB.     See  Cancer. 
BLOOD  STONE.  Eno.     . 

Hadawar Orz.  HiNl> 

SanguiRoa .'It' 

Haematites ..Lat'^ 

Fledra  SaDguinaria...Sp* 

Blood-stone  also  called  Heliotrope*,  and  some- 
times Oriental  Jasper,  is  one  of  the  quartzose 
minerals.  It  is  of  a  deep  leek  green  colour  and 
has  red  spots  scattered  through  it,  caused  by 
iron.  Immense  masses  of  it  are  obtained  in  the 
trap  formation  of  the  Dekhan,  but  it  is  brought 
to  Bombay  from  different  parts  of  the  Guaerat, 
&c.,  and  is  re-exported  largely  to  England.  It 
is  used   for  seals,  rings  and    brocches.    Its 


Heliotrope ;.Eno. 

Pierre  -Sanguine  a  Cra- 
yon  Fr. 

Blntatein GsR. 


BLUBBEa 


BLUEi 


• 

price  baa  lately  beeu   very  greatly* reduced.— 
Madras  Musewm  Records.     See  Heliotrope. 

BLOOD  SUCKER.  A  name  applied  to 
the  reptiles  Galotes  viridis,  Gray,  G.  opioma- 
chus  and  C.  versicolor,  also  to  Sitana  ponti- 
cheriana,  Cuv.  They  are  all  unsightly  crea- 
tures, with  large  heads  and  powerful  jhws,  so 
that  even  the  bravest  crow  attacks  them  care- 
fully. There  are  1 1  species  of  Calotes  and  2  of 
Sitana  in  India.  Mahomedans  dislike  the  blood- 
sucker, as  the  creature  often  raises  and  lowers 
its  head,  in  the  manner  of  those  religionists 
when  at  prayer. — See  Calotes;  Hep  tiles;  Sitana. 

BLOOD  WOOD  OF   PORT  .  JACKSON 
See  Eucalyptus. 

BLOW-PIPE,  is  in  constant  use  in  India, 
in  the  arts  amongst  goldsmiths,  tinsmiths, 
bangle-makers  and  others.  The  cook  room,  of 
every  house,  also,  has  a  bamboo  blow-pipe. 
The  Malay  races  also  use  the  blow  pipe,  the 
Sumpitan,  for  projecting  peas,  small  pellets  and 
arrows.  The  accuracy  of  fire,  with  these  is 
great ;  little  birds  can  easily  be  destroyed,  but 
even  large  birds  like  the  crow  can  be  brought 
clown  by  the  eartbern  pellet  from  a  blow- pipe. 
See  Sumpitan. 

BLUBBER.    Eng. 

Thraan.. Dri.  |  Sale  worwannoe Rus. 

Thran     Cbb.     Worwan 


Onissa Sp. 

Aceite-de-pescado  ...  n 


Fiscbtran i» 

Olio-dl-pesce It. 

Oleum  piscinum  ....Lat. 

Blubber  is  the  thick  fat  or  adeps  of  the  whale, 
or  the  porpoise.  At  the  present  day  in  Europe, 
it  is  boiled  down  into  train  oil,  but  the  whale 
was  eaten  by  the  Saxons,  and  when  men 
were  lucky  enough  to  get  it,  it  appeared  at 
table  till  Jate  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1 246 
Heniy  IIL  directed  the  sheriffs  of  London 
to  purchase  one  hundred  pieces  of  whale  for 
his  table.  Whales  found  on  the  British  coast  were 
the  perquisites  of  royalty  ;  they  were  cut  up 
and  sent  to  the  king's  kitchen  in  carts. 
Edward  II.  gave  a  reward  of  twenty  shillings 
to  three  mariners  who  had  caught  a  whale  near 
London  bridge.  Those  found  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames  were  claimed  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  odded  to  the  luxury  of  the  civic  feast* 
Pieces  of  whale  were  often  purchased  in  the 
thirteenth  century  for  the  table  of  tlie  Coun- 
tess of  Leicester.  England  was  supplied  with 
this  choice  dainty  by  the  fishermen  of  Norman- 
dy, who  made  it  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce* The  Normans  had  various  ways  of 
cooking  it:  sometimes  it  was  roasted,  and 
brought  to  table  on  the  spit,  but  the  usual  way 
was  to  boil  it  and  serve  it  up  with  peas  ;  epi- 
cures looked  out  for  a  slice  from  the  tongue  or 
the  taiL  The  grampus,  or  sea-wolf,  was  also 
bii^hly  esteemed  i  but  of  all  the  blubber  dain- 


ties the  porpoise  was  deemed  the  most  satourj. 
The  Saxons  called  it  sea-swine,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  midde  ages,  porco  marimo.  Por- 
poises were  purchased  for  the  table  of  Henry  III, 
in  1246  :  and  Bishop  Swinfield,  in  the  same 
century,  dined  off  it  whenever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity :  it  was  served  up  at  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment given  to  Richard  II.  at  Durham-house, 
and  at  the  grand  installation  of  Archbishop 
Neville  in  1466  ;  four  porpoises  were  on  the 
table.  In  1491  the  bailiffs  of  Yarmouth  sent 
a  fine  porpoise  as  a  present  to  Lord  Oxford, 
whose  favour  they  were  anxious  to  propitiate, 
and  accompanied  it  with  the  message,  that  if 
.they  had  any  other '* deyntee  to  do  iiim  a 
pleasir,"  they  would  have  sent  them  also.  The 
worthy  bailiffs  could  find  no  more  savoury  pre- 
sent in  all  the  fish-markets  of  Yarmouth.  At 
the  marriage  of  Henry  V.,  the  guests  were  treat- 
ed with  a  "roeted  perpi8,*'a  dish  fashionable  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  We  find  it  again  in  the 
first  course  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  VII. 
The  king  was  probably  fond  of  this  dish,  for  it 
was  served  up  at  his  table  on  the  feast«day  of 
St.  George,  and  my  Lord  cardinal  courted  his 
majesty's  favour  by  sending  a  fine  porpoise  to 
the  palace.  The  cooks  not  only  roasted  and 
boiled  it,  but  made  it  into  pies  and  pa8ti<>s ; 
and  a  learned  "  Maister  Coke"  gives  a  receipt 
for  a  delicious  "  pudding  of  purpasse,"  whilst 
another  tells  us  how  to  serve  it  up  in  fermenty; 
the  wheat  is  to  be  seethed  in  milk,  in  which 
finely  chopped  almonds  had  been  boiled  to 
thicken  it ;  the  purpoise  was  to  be  dished  up 
smothered  in  this  delicate  sauce,  which  was 
also  coloured  with  saffron.  A  poet  in  1452  gives 
directions  how  to  carve  "  salt  porpyesse  and 
seele."  Td  the  "IJoke  of  Kervyng"  mustard 
is  recommended  as  the  best  sauce  for  porpoise, 
which  was  to  be  carved  after  the  manner  of 
venison  ;  and  the  proper  terra  to  employ  in 
asking  the  carver  to  help  the  guests  was  to  bid 
him  "  undertraunche  that  purpos."  This 
coarse  animal  was  esteemed  as  food  until  bte 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  was  often  on  the 
table  of  Henry  VII  1  ;  and  Wolsey,  Somerset, 
and  other  lords  of  the  Star  Chamber,  having 
in  1509  a  snug  little  official  dinner  together, 
feasted  sumptuously  of  a  porpoise,  which  cost 
eight  shillings.  Even  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  rather  choice  in  her  appetite,  had  porpoise 
among  her  Friday  diet ;  and  it  Was  sold  as 
food  in  the  market  of  Newcastle  as  late  as  the 
year  1575,  from  which  time  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  disrepute. — Our  EnglUh  Home  :  I^ 
JSarly  Uiatory  and  Progress.  MeCuUoch't 
Commercial  Dictionary ^  p,  134. 


BLUE.  Eno. 
Pya-bya.    Buau.  |  Nils  Uimd. 
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BLUKEA  OBANBIS. 


BLTTraA  WmCULATA. 


BLUE  CLOTH,  ia  largly  made  io  Soutbem 
India,  and  at  Pondicherry  there  is  a  manufac- 
ture of  much  interest. 

BtUE  DTE.  See  Mandenia  tinctoria. 
*  BLUE  DTEINQ  ROSEBAY.  Nerium  tine- 
torium. 

BLUE  GALLS.   See  Galls. 

BLUE-GREEN  PARADISE  BIRD  :  Cha- 
lybflsos  paradissBus. 

BLUB  GUM  OF  PORT  JACKSON. 
Encalvptus,  Sp. 

BLUB  LAKE,     See  Koko-nor. 

BLUE  MORIES.     See  Mories. 

BLUB  NIM  TREE.  Eng.  Azadirachta 
Ittdiea,  Ad'  Jiu,  W.  and  A* 

BLUB  STONE.   Eng. 


Zunsbar ...Ab. 

Solphate  of  Copper  Eng. 

Copperas •  .  ... 

Bine  Vitriol  ...  ..« 
Cyprian  Vitriol... 
Bioman  Vitriol  ... 
Sulphate  de  Cuivre.  Fr. 
Schwefelsaares  kapferOs 

Mortath Qnz.  Hind. 

lila-^uta .. 
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Nila-tntiah Hind. 

Vitri nolo  bio It. 

I  Cupri-Sulphas, Lat. 

t  Cuprum  vifcriolatum    ,, 

Vitroleum  ceruleum  ,, 

Tutthanjana    Sijrs. 

Pal'jDanioum  SiNJH. 

Caparosa Sp. 

Tnrishu Tam. 

,  Turiahi  Tkl. 

This  mineral  salt  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
nature,  but  it  is  largely  made  in  several  parts 
of  India,  by*  boiling  sheet  copper  or  copper 
filings  in  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  the  re- 
mainder, on  which  crystals  form.  It  is  also  ob- 
tained from  copper  ore,  by  pulverising  the 
ore  which  is  then  thrown  into  earthen  vessels 
filled  with  water  and  after  filtration  the  crys- 
tals form.  The  colour  is  a  beautiful  blue.  It  is 
largely  used  in  surgery  and  in  the  arts.~ 
AfcCulloch. 

BLUFF  HEAD.    See  Camsing  moon. 

BLUME,  C.  S.,  author  of  the  Flora  Java, 
and  Bijdragen  tot-ded  Flora  van  Nederlandsche 
Indie. 

BLUMEA  BALSAMIFERA.— />6aa7u;. 

Bacoharis  aalma. — Lour, 
Conyza  odorata. — Rumph. 
Conyza  balsamifera. — Linn. 

Kai-dai-bL.  C00H.-CHIH.  I  Buoga-Chappa...JiCALAT. 
Som-bon Jav.  | 

It  .grows  in  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Assam  and 
Malay  Peninsula.  It  is  used  as  medicine  and 
aa  a  seasoning  for  food  and  has  a  stimub-dia- 
phoretic  action.     See  Conyza  balsamifera. 

BLUMEA  QRAHimS.'-DeOand. 

Conyza  grandis.—  Wall. 

Pang-ma-theing.    Bubm, 

One  of  the  most  abundant  weeds  through- 
out the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  grows  six  or 
eight  feet  high  with  leaves  like  muUen,  which, 
when  bruised,  emit  a  strong  odour  of  camphor. 
Many  years  ago,  the  Tavoyers  informed  Dr. 
Mason  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
an  impure  camphor  from  the  weed  by  a  very 


simple  process  ;  but  Mr.  O'Riley  of  Amherst, 
was  the  first  to  make  a  good  article  from  it, 
and  to  bring  it  to  public  notice. '  He  made 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  speci- 
mens which  be  sent  to  Calcutta  wero.  reported 
"  in  its  fefined  form,  to  be  identical  in  all  its 
properties  with  Chinese  camphor."  The  plant 
is  so  abundant,  that  these  Provinces  might 
supply  half  the  world  with  camphor.  Wherever 
the  trees  are  cut  down,  this  weed  springs  up, 
and  often  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
thing  else  ;  so  that  an'  old  clearing  looks  like 
a  field  under  cultivation.  Mr<  6' Riley  sent 
flowering  specimens  of  the  plant  to  Dr. 
M'Glelland  for  identification,  who  forwarded 
them  to  Dr.  Voigt  of  Serampore,  and  subse- 
quently reported,  "  Dr.  Voigt  states  that  it  be- 
longs to  DeCandolle's  genus  Blumea,  and  is, 
so  far  as  he  can  see,  a  new  species."  It  is 
without  doubt  the  same  plant  as  that  which 
appeared  in  Wallich's  Catalogue  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  as  Conyza  grandis,  and  which  De 
CandoUe  subsequently  described  as  Blumea 
grandis. — Mason.    See  Camphor. 

BLUMENBACHIA  IiNSIGNIS.  Small  plants 
with  white  flowers,  ornamental  and  may  he 
sown  in  borders,  the  stem  has  the  stinging 
properties  of  the  nettle. — BiddelL 

BLUNJI  PAT,  Bbng.  Corchorus  oli- 
torius. — Idnn, 

BLUTIGEL.     Geb.    Leeches. 

BLYTH,  EDWAltD,  for  many  years  Cu- 
rator of  the  Museum  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society ;  the  ablest  zoologist  who  has  ever 
resided  in  India  :  author  of  numerous  learned 
articles  on  the  mammals,  birds,fishes  and  reptiles 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Mostly  in  the 
Bl.  As.  Trans,  Vols.  XIV. ;  XV.  I.  280:— 
Fauna  Indise,  Drafts  for,  Ibid,  345. — On 
three  Indian  species  of  bat,  Ibid,  1841,  Vol. 

X.  971 -—New  species  of  pica  from  the  Hima- 
layas, Ibid,  186. — Description  of  caprolagus, 
a  new  genua  of  leporine  mammalia.  Ibid.  247. 
— Supplement  to  the  monograph  of  the  Indian 
and  Malayan  species  of  cuculidss,  or  birds  of  the 
cuckoo  family.  Ibid,  Vol.  XL  898,  1095,  et 
seq. ;  1848,  vol,  XIL  240. — Notes  on  various 
Indian  and  Malayan  birds.    Ibid,  1842,  Vol. 

XI.  160.— On  the  Predatory  and  sanguivorous 
habits  of  the  bat  of  the  genus  megaderma,  wjth 
some  remarks  on  the  blood-sucking  pro- 
pensities of  other  vespertilionidse,  Ibid.-r- 
Mono|traph  .of  a  species  of  lynx, — Ibid,— 
but  described  as  Tapozous  longimanus  by 
General  Hardwicke.  Descriptive  notices  of. 
Ibid,  784. — On  the  leitrichane  bird  of  the 
Sub- Himalayas,  by  H.  B.  Hodgson,  with  addi- 
tions and  annotations.  A  synopsis  of  the 
Indian  pari,  and.  of  the  Indian  fringillidee.  Ibid, 
1844,  Vol.  XI IL  923. 

BLTTHIA  RETICULATA,  one  of  the  Cala- 
maride.    See  Reptilia» 
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BOAB»  WILD. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


BN&EL.  ia  PboenicUn  cosibo^ony,  wns  of 
of  God.  Bae-Elopbim  or  Titans^  supposed 
to  be  IheEKm, see  Gen.  6.  i.  iv,Elim,iu  PhcBuicia, 
was  a  general  name  of  God — Bun8en,IV,  222. 

BOA,  OB  BOEy  sometimes  called  Poam  by 
the  people  of  Malabar.  This  wood*  is  mucb 
like  the  timber  called  in  Ceylon  Palari,  or  Palis, 
and  Irambu,  or>  as  known  by  the  English  term 
iron*wood.  It  is  a  stroii)(,  heavy  wood,  and  ia 
considered  durable.  It  grows  irom  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  and  from  tweWe  to  thirty 
inches  in  diameter. — Edye.  M,  and  C. 

BOA  CONSTRICTOR,  Linn.  A  genus  of 
innocuous  serpents  of  the  family  Python  idee  .'order 
Ophidia,  Sub-order  innocuus.  They  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Eastern 
Asia,  but  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size 
and  Icill  large  fuur-footed  animals.  A  female 
python  J  20  feet  long  was  captured  in  Ceylon 
when  iu  a  torpid  state.  It  was  taken  to  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  before  the  end 
of  six  years  it  had  grown  to  29  feet'  in  length, 
and  was  as  thick  round  as  a  man's  thigh.  It 
was  very  vicious,  at  all  times,  but  at  length 
destroyed  itself  by  swallowing  a  blanket.  Those 
on  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  in  Ceylon  are 
amongst  the  largest  met  with.  The  Boa  is 
often  called  a  Rock  snake.     See  Reptilia. 

BOAD,  in  L.  84«  9' E.  and  L.  20«  31' 
N. 

BOALEE,  Beng.  Thaj>*w-bone  of  this  fish 
is  used  in  carding  cotton  for  the  Dacca  muslins, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  heckle  and  handcards.^- 
2ioi/l€,p.  225,     See  Cotton  manufactures. 

BOAB,  WILD.  Eng. 

Babi-alaa Malay 

BabLutan   ,, 

Varaba Sanb. 

Wahira Sinqh. 

Dookar Mahr.  [  Adavi  Koku Tel. 

The  boar  is  the  male  of  the  hog  or  swine.  Of 
these,inAsia,aresevenspecies,wild,viz.Sus8crofa, 
'Ziiin,varQ.  IndicuE;  Bengalensis;  Andaraensis, 
Malayensis  ;  Zeylanensis  ;  babyrussa  and  Papu- 
ensis.  When  the  wild  boar  of  India,  the  Sus 
Indicus,  has  the  run  of  cultivated  landa,  it  eats 
daintily.  But  when  stinted  for  food,  it  will 
revel  on  a  dead  camel,  and  in  Cutch,  when 
pressed  by  want,  it  prowls  around  the  villages 
in  search  of  refuse. 

The  wild  boar  of  India  ia  shot  and  hunted 
with  dogs  by  natives,  but  the  British  sportsmen 
in  India  hunt  it  with  the  horse  and  spear ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  of  all  the  wild  creatures  in  India, 
the  wild  boar  exacts  from  its  pursuers  the 
greatest  care.  The  Sus  Indica  of  Pallas,  the  Sus 
Bcrofa  of  other  naturalists,  the  common  wild 
boar,  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
two  groups  into  which  pigs  are  arranged.  Ihe 
Sus  acrofa  group  or  breed  is  known  as  the 
Chinese  breed  and  extends  into  Europe,  N. 
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Africa  and  Hindustan,  but  in  the  latter  country, 
the  boar  of  the  N.  W.  provinces  is  not  higher 
than  36  inches,  though  that  of  Bengal  attains 
44  inches.  The  parents  of  the  other  groap  is 
unknown. 

Sus  Indica  is  not  known  in  a  wild  state,  but 
its  domesticated  forms  come  near  to  S.  vittatut 
of  Java.  The  Roman  or  Neapolitan  piir,  the 
domesticated  breeds  of  ('bina,  Cochin-China, 
Siam,  the  Andalusians,  Hungarian,  the  swine 
of  S.  E.  Europe  and  Turkey,  and  the  Swiss,  are 
all  of  the  Sus  Indica  group,  which,  it  is  said, 
by  a  Chinese  author,  can  be  traced  back  *  for 
4,900  years.  The  Japan  masked  pig  ia  the  Sus 
pliciceps  of  Gray,  and  has  a  deeply  plicated  or 
furrowed  skin. 

Porcula  salvania,  the  pigmy  hog  of  the  Saul 
forest  of  N.  India  is  called  by  the  natives 
*'  Sano  Banel"  also  '*  Chota   Sur.*' —Darwin. 

BOAR  AYATAEt  in  hinduism,  one  of  the 
avatars  of  Vishnu.  This  incarnation  is  called 
Varaha. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  wild 
boar  was  sacred  to  Tvphon  ;  ia  India,  the  raj- 
puts,  on  the  first  day  of  spring,  worship 
'*  Vasanthi,"  or  spring,  "  basantli,"  per- 
sonified ;  prince  and  vassal,  then  chase^ 
slay  and  eat  the  wild  boar.  Personal  danger 
is  disregarded  on  that  occasiou,  as  want  of 
success  is  deemed  an  omen  that  Oomia,  the  great 
mother,  may  refuse  petitions  during  the  year. 
The  boar  hunt  in  spring  time,  is  a  scythio 
custom ;  amongst  theScandinavian  Asi,the  grand 
festival  to  Freya  was  in  spring,  then  boars 
were  ofi'ered  to  her  by  the  Scandinavians  and 
boars  made  of  paste  were  eaten  by  the  people. 
The  rajput  festival  is  called  Ahairea,  and  has  a 
religious  origin.  The  boar  is  the  enemy  of  Gouri 
of  the  raj  puts ;  it  was  so  held  of  I  sis  by  the 
Egyptians,  of  Ceres  by  the  Greeks  and 
of  Freya  by  the  north  man,  whose  favour- 
ite food  was  the  hog  ;  and  of  such  import- 
ance was  it  deemed  by  the  Franks,  that  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Salis.  law  is  entirely 
penal  with  regard  to  the  stealers  of  swine.  The 
heroes  of  the  Edda,  even  in  Valhalla,  feed  on 
the  fat  of  the  wild  boar  Serimner,  while  ''  the 
illustrious  father  of  armies  fattens  his  wolves 
Oeri  and  Frehi^  and  takes  no  other  nourishment 
himself  than  the  uninterrupted  quuffingof  wine;'* 
quite  the  picture  of  Hur,  the  rajpoot  god  of 
war,  and  of  his  sons  the  Bhyru^  Gora  and 
iToZa,  metaphorically  called  the  ^*  sons  of 
slaughter."  The  cup  of  the  Scandinavian  god  of 
war,  like  that  of  the  Rajputs,  is  the  human 
skull  {cupra),'-Tod*s  llajasthan^YoU  L  p.  %66. 
See  Avatar ;  Inscriptions. 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL.  In  1784,  the  go- 
vernment of  India  was  placed  under  a  Board  of 
Control  composed  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's 
ministers,  who,  in  that  capacity,  bore  the  title 
of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  and 
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this  lystem  continued  nntil  the  year  1858, 
when  British  India  waa  taken  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Crown.  In  that  interval, however, 
the  Home  Government  of  India,  consisted  of  a 
Board  of  1 8  members  called  the  Directors  of 
the  Bast  India  Goropany,  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  Directors  had 
mostly  all  the  patronage  as  to  appointments, 
exeept  the  higher  offices  and  commands  which 
were  made  in  communication  with  the  ministry, 
who  likewise  originated  all  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  possessed  the  power  of  reversing  the 
acts  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  and  also  of  sending  out 
instructions  on  special  matters  to  the  Governor 
General  without  consulting  the  Directors. 

BOARGAUM  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
Long.  77**  0'.  E  and  Let.  77**  0'.  N.  in  Long. 
770  22'  B. 

BOAT.  The  diflference,  as  to  «izi»,  between 
the  boat  and  the  ship,  so  marked  in  Europe,  is 
leas  observable  amongst  the  communities  of 
eastern  and  southern  Asia,  and  the  Kishti  of 
the  people  of  India,  the  prahn  and  the  kora  kora 
of  the  Malay,  the  various  kinds  of  Manche  of 
Pambam,  Mangalore  and  Panyani,  and  the 
patamar,  rang^from  a  few  tons  to  a  few  hun- 
dred tons.  In  India,  the  nao  and  the  kishti  j  in 
Burmah  "  thethu"  or  *'  the"  and  "  strpa,"  are 
all  boats  that  might  be  deecribed  separately.  In 
Britain,  even,  a  boat,  may  be  a  large  or  small 
vessel,  used  for  traffic  and  passage,  rowing  or 
sailiiis?  on  seas  or  rivers,  and  receiving  names 
acoording  to  the  construction,  form  or  purpose 
to  which  it  is  applied.  The  boats  made  in  Bri 
tain  are  known  as  the 


Jolly  boat., 
Long  boat, 
Life  boat,  and 
Canal  boat^ 


Wherry,  Yawl, 

Punt,  Skiff, 

Oig,  .Lugger, 

Pinaace,  Feiry  boat, 

and  in  size  may  range  up  to  fifteen  tons  bur- 
then .The  sea  going  vessela  are  known  as  sloop, 
smack,  cutter,  clipper,  schooner,  brig,  brig- 
antine,  barque  and  ship,  and  range  from  fifteen 
to  tfaree*thousand  tons. 

The  boats  in  use  along  the  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  well  illustrate  the  readiness 
with  which  sea-faring  people  adapt  their  ma- 
terials to  the  requirements  of  their  resprctive 
localities,  and  the  rapid  sailing  boats  of  Boni- 
bay  and  the  vicinity  of  Oannanore,  and  the 
catamaran  and  masulah  boat  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  are  further  illustrations  of  this  adapta- 
tion. 

The  boat  used  for  travellers  on  the  Nile,  is 
called  a  **  Ganja.'' 

On  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  the  '<  Kelek*' 
or  leathern  raft  is  in  use,  and  this  peculiar 
mode  of  navigating  that  river  is  the  same  as 
was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  '^  Navigia 
Conacia."  But  the  Kelek  is  not  the  only 
•ingnlar  description  of  yessel,  traceable  to  anti- 


quity, that  appears  on  these  rivers  of  ancient 
celebrity.  The  cireular  bowl  shaped  basket  boat 
or  ^^Kufa^*  (so  named  from  the  A.rabic  word, 
which  means  basket,)  is  alao  used  as  the  com- 
mon wherry-boat.    Its  fabric  is  of  close  willow- 
work,  well   coated  and  made  water  proof   with 
the   bituminous  product  of  the   country  ;    it 
holds  about  three  or  four  persons  with  room 
euou8:h,  though    not  in   the   most   agreeable 
positions.     It   is   moved   across   by   paddles. 
Herodotus  notices  these  different  kinds  of  boats 
plying  on  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  mentioning 
them  as  composed  of  willows,   and  the  skins  of 
anioials ;  and  adds,  that  on  their  arrival  at  the 
great  city,  the  owners  sold  all   the  material  of 
the  boats  .excepting  the   skins,  and   those  they 
packed   on   the   backs   of  asses,   and   carried 
whence  they  came.  A  raft  is  made  of  full  grown 
sheep  and  goats'  skins  which  are  taken  off  with 
as  few  incisions  as  possible,  and  then  blown  up 
like  a  bladder  and  dried-    A  square  framework, 
formed  'of  popular  beams,  branches  of  trees  and 
reeds,  is  constructed  of  the  size  of  the  intended 
raft,  the  inflated  skins   are   tied  to   it  by  osier 
and  other  twigs,  the  whole  being  firmly  bound 
together.     The  raft  is  then  moved  to  the  water 
and  larunched.    Care  is  taken  to  place  the  skins 
with  their  mouths   upward,  that,  in  case  any 
should  burst,  or  require  re-filling,  they  can  be 
easily  opened  by  the  raftmen-  Upon  the  frame- 
work of  wood,  are  piled  bales  of  goods  and  pro- 
perty   belonging    to    merchants   and    travel- 
lers.    When   any   person   of  rank  or   wealth 
descends  the  river  in  this   fashion,   small'  huts* 
are  constructed  on  the  raft,  by  covering  a  com- 
mon wooden  takht  or  bedstead  of  the   country, 
with  a  hood  formed  of  reeds   and    lined    with 
felt.     In   these  huts   the    travellers  live    and 
sleep  during  the  journey.      The  poorer  passen- 
gers bury  themselves,  to  seek  shade  or  warmth, 
amongst  the  bales  of  goods  and  other  merchan- 
dise, and  sit  patiently,  almost  in  one  position, 
until  they  reach  their  destination.     They  carry 
with  them  a  small  earthen  mangal  or  chafing 
dish,   containing  a  charcoal  fire,  which  serves 
to  light   their  pipes,  and  to  cook  their  coffee 
and  food.     The  only  real  danger  to  be   appre- 
hended on  the  river  is  from  the  Arab^  ;  who, 
when   the   country    is    in    a   disturbed  state, 
invariably  attack  and  pillage  the  rafts.      The 
raftmen  guide    their   rude  vessela    by    long 
oars,— straight  poles, — at  the  end  of  which  a 
few  split  canes  are  fastened  by  a  piece  of  twine. 
— Layard  Nineoth^  Foi>  II.  page  97. 

A  curiously  formed  vessel,  of  a  crescent- 
shape,  carrying  one  mast  and  a  large  latteeu- 
sail,  trades  between  Bagdad  and  Bussorah  : 
under  a  fair  wind,  it  can  reach  the  latter  place 
in  six  or  seven  days. 

On  the  Indus,  five  kinds  of  boats  are  used- 
bet  ween  Attock  and  the  sea.  On  the  Cabni 
riyer,  and  on   the  Upper  Indus,  it  is  still  the 
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custom  to  stuff  skins  with  reeds  or  straw, 
Rs  floats.  General  Ferrier  descended  the  Cabal 
river  from  Jelalabad  to  Attock  on  a  raft  so 
constructed.— •fJ^emcr'*  Joum.  foge  429.) 
The  boats  best  known,  however,  are  the 
••  Zoruk''  of  the  upper  Indus,  the  «•  dimda*' 
which  plies  from  Mithanoote  to  the  sea,  and 
the  "  dugga'*  which  from  its  strong  build  is  spe- 
cially suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  rapids 
between  Attock  and  Kalabagh.  The  better 
kinds  of  wood  used  in  tbeir  construction  (sissa 
and  large  babul,)  aft  procured  with  difficulty, 
and  various  species  of  timber  are  generally  seen 
in  one  boat,  such  as  sissu,  babul,  deodar,  chir, 
bahn,  and  karil.  Malabar  teak  is  much  prized 
in  the  lower  Indus  and  fetchea  a  large  price. 
The  ordinary  ferry  boats  are  constructed  by  the 
sides  and  bottom  being  prepared  separately  and 
brought  t(3getlier  to  be  secured  by  knees  or 
crooked  pieces  nailed  to  the  bottom  and  sides. 
The  bottom  is  made  of  sissu,  the  knees  o^ 
mulberry  or  olive,  and  the  aide  planks^of  deo- 
dar. The  wedges  and  trenails  are  ususlly 
made  of  tut  and  kahu.  Ropes  for  rafts  and 
boats  are  prepared  either  from  hemp  (Cannabis 
Indies),  sirki  (saccharmn  spontaneum),  typha 
latifolia,  ^'  dib"  or  other  reeds,  common  on  the 
river  bank.  Munj  (saccharum  munja),  is  also 
largely  employe«l  by  the  native  boatmen.  The 
great  boat  buihiing  localities  of  the  Punjab  are 
Find  Dadun  Khan,  Wazirabad,  and  Jdum,  but 
there  is  a  marked  increase  of  boat  building,  on 
the  Indus,  not  only  at  Attock,  but  at  Nowshera, 
Hashtnagar,  Mokhud  and  Ealabagh. — Poatans, 

The   following  are  the  woods  of  which  the 
Punjab  Boats,  ships,  oars,  <fec.  are  made, 


Oiea  Europsea. 
Pinus  Ibngifolia. 
Populus  Euphratica. 
Balvadora  oleoides. 


Acacia  speciosa. 
Capparis  aphylla. 
Gedrus  deodara 
Dalbergia  sissoo, 
Fraxinua  floribunda. 

The  boat  in  common  use  for  transport  in 
Sindh  and  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is  theDunda 
orDundi,  it  is  flat  bottomed,  with  a  slight  convex 
inclination,  for  the  additional  facility  of  getting 
off  saud-bauks.  The  Dundi  consists  of  three 
distinct ^arts,  the  two  sides  and  bottom,  the 
latter  being  adjusted  to  the  others  by  warping 
the  end  up  to  the  slope  required,  find  then 
strengthened  with  joints  or  ribs  (as  they  are 
termed) :  the  boat  thus  admits  of  being  dis- 
membered and  transported,  a  fact  corroborative 
'  of  the  accuracy  of  Alexander's  historians.  On 
the  Sutlej,  in  the  Indus  and  lower  stream, 
the  Zoruk  is  frequently  seen.  It  differs  from  the 
Pandi  in  having  no  elevation  at  the  stern,  is 
square  built,  fore  and  aft,  is  of  40  to  50  tons  bur- 
then and  carries  no  sail.  TheZorukis  the  common 
cargo  boat  at  the  upper,  aa  the  Dundi  belongs 
to  the  lower  Indus,  it  sails  pretty  fast,  and 
with  prodigious  facility.    The  Kotal  is  a 


broad-beamed  boat,  used  as  a  feny  boat  The 
Jumpti,  or  state  barges,  used  by  the  Ameers, 
were  strong  teak  built,  double-masted,  decked, 
vessels,  propelled  by  enormous  sweeps,  and 
having  pavUlions  at  either  extremity.  The 
Zoruk,  the  nawuk,  and  the  dunda  are  nearly 
all  flat-bottomed,  and,  though  clumsily  formed, 
are  strong  and  .safe.  The  nawuk  and  dunda 
9re  found  principally  npon  the  Che  nab  and  the 
Sutlej  ;  they  have  pointed  bows  and  sterns. 

The  natives  cross  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab 
upon  inflated  buffalo  and  sheep-skins,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  sewn  up,  and  the  legs 
made  air-tight,  below  the  knee  and  hock-joints, 
so  that  the  figure  of  the  animal  is  somewhat 
preserved,  and  they  are  thus  easily  oariied. 
Burnes  says,  he  has  seen  upon  the  Indus,  *'a 
man  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  the  father  on  a  skin,  dragging 
his  family,  seated  upon  reeds,  their  clothes  and 
chattels  forming  a  bundle  for  the  head."  Much 
art  is  required  to  manage  these  air-bags ; 
Lieutenant  Wood  nearly  lost  his  life  in  attempt- 
ing to  bestride  a  mussak- 

On  the  Ganges,  boats  are  of  various  descrip- 
tions, the  fiugerow,  the  Boleah,  the  Fanswah, 
the  Palwar,  Bhur,  Ulak,  and  Dengi.  The 
bulky  Oolftk,  or  baggage  boat  of  Bengal, 
is  sometimes  as  large  as  the  Puteli  and  used 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  Pulwar  and  Bhur  are 
seagoini;  ships.  All  the  common  arts  and  manu- 
factures of  Bengal  are  carried  on  at  Dacca,  but 
in  none  of  them  do  the  Dacca  workmen  show 
more  superior  skill,  than  in  that  of  boat  building. 
For  tbeir  work  in  this  art,  they  have  been  cele- 
brated since  the  reign  of  Jehangir,  when  the 
Nowarrak  was  established  here  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lower  districts  of  Bengal,  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Mughs  of  Arrakan.  Dac- 
ca, it  may  be  mentioned,  has  also  acquired  a 
local  name  or  reputation  for  a  few  minor  manu- 
factures, such  as  those  of  violins,  paper,  and 
shola  hats : 

The  Teesta  river  in  the  Terai,  at  Leelpigoree 
is  navigated  by  canoes,  thirty  to  forty  feet  long, 
some  being  rudely  cut  out  of  a  solid  log  of  Sal, 
while  others  are  built,  the  planks  of  which 
there  ^are  but  few,  being  sewed  together,  or 
clamped  vnth  iron,  and  the  seams  caidked 
with  the  fibres  of  the  root  of  the  Dhak  {Butea 
frandosa)  and  afterwards  smeared  with  the 
gluten  of  Dtospyros  embryopteris-  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  here  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
across,  of  which  the  stream  does  not  occupy 
one-third  ;  its  banks  are  sand-cliffs,  fourteen 
feet  in  height,  A  few  small  fish  and  water- 
snakes  swarm  in  the  pools. 

Two  kinds  of  vessels,  of  entirely  different 
structure,  are  used  on  the  Irawaddy  rivers,  the 
larger  of  which  may  reach  to  120  or  130  tons 
burthen.  These  larger  boats  are  termed 
*'  Hnau,"  and  are  of  the  form  of  constiuctioa 
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more  commonly  met  witb.    The  keel  piece 
is  8  single  tree  hollowed  oat  and   streiehed 
by  the   aid  of  fire  when  green,   a  complete 
canoe  in  facti    From    this,  ribs  and   plank- 
ing are  carried   up.    The  bow  is  long  with 
beautiful  hollow  lines,    strongly    resembling 
those  of  our.  modern  steamers.     The  stern  rises 
high  above  the  water  and  below,   the    run  is 
drawn  out  fine  to  an  edge.  A    high  bench  or 
platform  for  the  steersman,  elaborately  carved, 
is  an  indispensable  appendage.    The  rudder  is 
a  large  paddle  lathed  to  the  larboard  quarter, 
and  ^ving  a  short  pillar  paasing  athwart  the 
steersman's  bench^     The  most  peculiar  part  of 
thQ  arrangement  of  these  vessels  is  in  the  spars 
and  rigging.    The  mast  consists  of  two  spars  : 
it  is  in  fact  a  pair  of  sheers,  bolted  and   lashed 
to  two  post»  rising  out  of  the  keel  piece.     So 
that  it  can  be  let  down  or  unshipped  altogether 
without  any  difiiculty.     Nearly  the  same  kind 
of  naast  is  used   by  the  celebrated    lUanon 
piratea   of  the  Bastem   Archipelago.      When 
chased  they  are  thus  enabled   to  run  into  a 
ereek  and  drop  the  mast  instantaneously,  so 
that  it  gives  no  guidance  to  their  whereabouts. 
Above  the  mainyard  the  two  pieces  run  into 
one,  forming  the  topmast,  wooden  rounds  run 
as  ratlines  from  one  spar  of  the  mast  to  the 
other,  forming  a  ladder  for  going  aloft.     The 
yard  is  a  bamboo  or  a  line  of  spliced  bamboos 
'  of  enormous  length,  and  being  perfectly  flexi- 
ble is  suspended  from  the  mast  head  by  numer- 
ous guys  or  halyards,  so  as  to   curve  upwards 
in  an  inverted  bow.     A  rope  runs  along   this 
from  which  the  huge  main  sail  is  suspended, 
running  on  rings,  like  a  curtain,   both   ways 
from   the  mast.     There  is  a  small  topsail  of 
similar  arrangement.     The  sail  cloth  used  is 
the  common  light  cotton  stuff  for  clothing.    Of 
any  heavier  material,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
osrry  the  enormous  spread  of  sail  which  distin- 
guishes  these  boats.     The  main  yard  of  one 
vessel  was  found  to  be  130  feet  long,  and  the 
area  of  ita  mainsail  would  not  be  very  much  less 
than  4,000  square  feet,  or  one-eleventh   of  an 
acre.    From  their  rig,  theae  boats  can  of  course 
scarcely  sail  but  before  the  wind.     But  in 
ascending  the  Irawadi,  as  on  the  Ganges  during 
the  rainy  season,   the  wind  is  almost  always 
favourable.    A  fleet  of  them   speeding  before 
the  wind  with  the  sunlight   on   their  bellying 
sails,  has  a  splendid  though  fantastic  appearance, 
"With  their  vast  spreading  wings  and  almost 
invisible  hulls,  they  look  Uke  a  flight  of  collossal 
butterflies,  skimming  the  water.     The  Fem-go 
ia  another  description  of  Burmese  boat,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  the  peculiar  oraft  of  the  Ning-the  or 
Kyendwen  river.   Though  it  traffics  to  all  parts 
of  the  Irawadi  it  is  extensively  used  at  Ye*nan- 
gyoung,  for  the  transport  of  petroleum.    It  is 
flat  battomed  or  nearly  so,  having  np  canoe  or 
ked  piece  like  the  **  Hnau"  but  being  entirely  I 


composed  of  planks  which  extend  throughout 
the  length  of  the  vessel,  wide  in  the  middle 
and  tapering  to  stem  and  stem  like  the  staves 
of  a  cask.  A  wide  gallery  or  spon'son  of  bam- 
boo, doubling  the  apparent  beam  of  the  boat, 
runs  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ganwale.  These 
boats  are  generally  propelled  by  oars  or  a  pole, 
though  occasionally  carrying  sails,  but  not  of 
the  same  spread  of  cloth  as  the "  Hnau** 
Camoetf  of  two  diff^erent  forms  are  likewise  in 
use  on  the  larawady,  some  of  which  are  ridicu- 
lously small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons they  carry.  The  prow  of  a  Burmese  Boat 
appears  to  he  regarded  by  the  Burmese  boatmen 
with  almost  as  much  superstitious  veneration 
as  the  quarterdeck  of  a  frigate  is  by  an  English 
post  captain. — Tul^s  Embassy, 

The  boats  plying  on  the  river  at  Rangoon  are 
the  Pinffomahj  a  large  flat  bottomed  boat 
bult  up  of  planks  fastened  together  with  iron 
dogs.  The  buoyancy  of  the  boat  is  increased 
by  one  or  two  large  hollow  bamboos,  according 
to  size,  being  lashed  with  rattans  along  the 
water  line.  When  laden  with  cargo  made  up 
into  bales,  a  ledge,  about  3  or  4  feet  broad, 
made  of  bamboos,  with  a  rail,  is  thrown  out 
the  whole  length  of  the  sides,  for  increase  of 
stowage.  The  cargo  is  protected  by  a  thatch 
roof.  The  steersman  sits  at  the  stem  on  a  high 
chair,  elaborately  carved,  and  having  a  little 
roof  thatch — has  a  siniide  mast  and  soil.  When 
not  favored  by  a  breeze  the  boat  is  propelled 
by  S  or  fi^  rowers. 

Loung-zayet.  A  round  bottomed  boatj  with 
stem  and  stern  high  but  rounded  in  or  curved 
in— in  other  respects  like  the  pingomah, 

Loung  go.  Bottom  made  up  by  scooping 
out  a  very  large  log  ;— the  djeptn  of  the  boat  is 
increased'  from  two  to  three  feet  by  havings 
nailed  on,  planks  running  from  stem  to  stern* 
Six  to  eight  feet  of  the  stern  end  is  covered  in 
by  a  hood  of  bamboo  matting,  made  water-proof 
with  earth  oil  or  earth  air  and  dammer  ;  here 
the  crew  and  family  live.  The  large  boats  of 
this  description  have  a  mast  and  sail  ;  the 
smaller  ones,  when  favoured  with  a  breeze  put 
up  two  bamboos  ten  or  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
joined  at  the  top  and  spread  out  at  the  bottom 
and,  for  a  sail,  both  men  and  womens'  clotbea 
are  spread  out  Tbe  crew  are  three  or  four  and 
a  steersman,  generally  the  owner  of  the  boat. 

Ka-d6lay,  A  ferry  boat,  bottom  made  from 
a  single  log,  sides  planked,  the  whole  length 
from  1  to  2  feet  in  breadth,  about  5  or  6  feet 
of  the  stern  end  is  covered  with  a  rounded  hood 
of  thatch  and  bamboo.  The  steerman  sits  at 
the  extreme  slern  end  and  steers  with  a  paddle, 
while  the  boat  is  propelled  by  two  rowers. 

Sa-dho.  A  canoe,  made  up  from  one  log, 
varying  in  length  from  6  to  15  feet  and  2  to 
2i  feet  in  breadth. 
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Lwmg*  A  racing  boat,  bottom  made  up  of 
one  large  long  log,  from  30  to  40  feet  or  more 
in  length,  with  a  side  planking  like  the  ka*dolay 
paddl^  by  25  or  40  men  according  to  size. 

Gandoo.  This  is  the  largest  kind  of  native 
trading  boat,  iC  is  buiU  on  a  canoe  of  a  single 
tree  of  the  largest  size,  chiefly  of  Peengado,  but 
Teak  and  Thengan  canoes  are  also  need  for  this 
purpose  :  these  canoes  are  from  25  to  SO  cubits 
long  and  3  to  4  cubits  wide,  ribs  are  fas- 
tened inside  the  canoe  and  planks  are  then 
built  on  them  up  to  the  size  required,  the 
largest  are  35  to  40  cubits  long  and  8  cubits 
deep  with  a  breadth  of  15  cubits.  •  Burthen 
from  40  to  60,000  viss  and  have  a  crew  from 
40  to  50  meu.  They  are  built  principally  in 
the  Henzadah  district,  they  have  two  masts 
and  are  rigged  with  square  sails  on  the  foremast 
generally  two  of  very  large  size.  'Rtey  trade 
to  Arracan  and  Dacca  chiefly,  the  cargo  con- 
sisting principally  of  Cutch  and  Cotton,  which 
they  exchange  for  betel-nut  and  tobacco,  and 
generally  realize  large  proflts. 

Katoo,  this  ^orm  of  trading  boat  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  foregoing.  It  is  built  with 
a  thick  plank,  from  a  keel,  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  vessels,  and  usually  with  the  fore  part 
in  imitation  of  the  Chinese  junk.  The 
largest  kind  carry  about  20,000  viss  and 
the  rig  is  similar  to  the  junk,  two  or  three 
fore  and  aft  sails  which  enable  them  to  beat 
when  the  wind  is   adverse. 

Sampan^  a  Chinese  ferry  boat  shaped  much 
like  a  spoon  with  just  the  handle  cut 
out,  leaving  its  shoulders  projecting.  The 
boat  is  flat  bottomed,  built  of  teak  planks 
nailed  to  ribs  set  about  IS  inches  apart, 
over  the  ribs .  are  planks  loosely  fitted  on 
and  forming  a  deck,  the  boat  is  propelled  by  a 
single  Chinaman  who  stands  in  the  bowl  of 
the  spoon  with  his  face  to  the  Kead  of  the  boat, 
Sometimes  a  large  square  sail  is  used,  when  a 
large  square  rudder  is  shipped  to  guide  the 
boat.  A  very  unsafe  boat  under  sail.  It  is 
painted  like  the  junk  in  the  forepart  and  stern. 
About  two  feet  of  the  head  of  the  boat  is  plank- 
ed up  and  serves  as^  a  box.  Cost  of  Sampan 
Rs.  50  toRs.  60. 

Regarding  the  sea  going  vessels  of  southern 
Asia,  Mr.  Eyde  remarks  that  among  all 
th'b  numerous  vessels  of  every  class  and  des- 
cription which  traverse  the  ocean,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  of  form  and  construction  intend- 
ed to  meet  the  various  localities  of  the  ports 
or  seas  in  which  they  are  navigated  :  and 
perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  globe  is  this 
principle  more  fully  displayed  than  in  the  Indi- 
an Seas,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  southern 
Peninsula  of  India,   including   the   island    of 


by   the  truly  ingenious  and   efficient 
adopted  by  the  natives  in  the  formatioi^  of  their 
rude,  but  most  aseful  vessels. 

Gatamarant  of  Ceylon  and  of  Ea$iem  and 
Western  Coasts  of  India. — The  Catamarans  of 
the  Island  of  Ceylon  like  those  of  Madras,  and 
other  parts  of  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  are  form- 
ed of  three  logs  of  timber,  and  are  used  by  the 
natives  for  similar  purposes  ;  the  timber  pre- 
ferred for  their  construction  is  of  the  dup 
wood,  or  cherne  marum  (piney  tree].  Their 
length  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet, 
and  breadth  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a 
half  feet  secured  together  by  means  of  three 
spreaders  and  cross-lashings,  through  small 
holes ;  the  centre  log  being  much  the  lar- 
gest, with  a  curved  surface  at  the  fore-end, 
which  trends  and  finishes  upwards  to  a  point. 
The  sidelogs  are  similar  in  form  ;  but  smaller, 
having  their  sides  straight,  and  fitted  to  the 
centre-lotr. 

The  CatariMiran  is  generally  navigated  by 
two  men  ;  sometimes  by  one  only,  but  wicii 
great  skill  and  dexterity;  they  think  nothing 
of  passing  through  the  surf  on  the  beach  at 
Madras,  and  at  otjier  parts  of  the  coast,  where 
boats  of  the  country  could  not  live  on  the 
breakers ;  and  at  sea,  they  are  propelled 
through  the  water  to  ships  on  the  coast,  when 
boats  of  the  best  construction  and  form  would 
swamp.  In  the  monsoons,  when  a  sail  can  be  * 
got  on  them,  a  small  outrigger  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  two  poles,  as  a  balance,  with  a  bamboo 
mat  and  yard,  and  a  mat  or  cotton  cloth  sail, 
all  three  parts  of  which  are  connected  ;  and 
when  the  tack  and  sheet  of  the  sail  are  iet  go, 
it  all  falls  fore  and  aft  alongside ;  and  being 
light,  it  is  easily  managed.  In  canying  a  press 
of  sail  they  are  trimmed  by  the  balance  lever 
by  going  out  on  the  poles,  so  as  to  keep  the 
log  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  not  impede 
its  velocity,  which,  in  a  strong  wind,  ia  very 
great.  They  are  frequently  met  in  with  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  off  the  southern  part  of  the  Island 
of  Ceylon,  and  will  convey  any  letter  or  des- 
patch to  the  shore  with  safety  :  but  as  to  its 
dryness,  the  man  who  takes  it  has  nothing 
but  a  pocket  made  from  the  leaf  of  the  areea- 
tre6.(A..  catechu,  Linn\  which  is  tied  round 
his  waist,  and  is  the  only  article  about  him. 
These  people  may  be  considered  almost  am- 
phibious, and  are  the  persons  who  are  employed 
in  the  pearl  fishery.  In  an  account  of  the  Ceylon 
Pearl  Pisheries,  by  Captain  James  Stuart,  in- 
serted in  the  Trans.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  III.  Part  3. 
the  author  states,  from  personal  observation, 
that  the  longest  time  which  the  divers  can  re- 
main under  water  is  from  eighty-four  to  eighty- 
seven  secondS'  They  certainly  ihink  nothing  of 
Ceylon,  where  the  nature  and  change  of  the  |  going  down  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet  ;  and  will 
season,  the  monsoons,  and  the  navigation  of  the  I  bring  up  a  rupee,  even,  if  thrown  into  the  sea  at 
seas  and  rivers,  are  singularly  well  provided  for  \  that  depth. 
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0€Moee  are  largely  used  in  India  as  ferry 
boats,*  and  ha?e  slmpes  and  forms  to  sait 
the  rireis  and  waters-  Canoes  ft  Calicut  are 
hewn  out*  of  the  tnink  of  the  Jack  fruit  tree, 
'Artocarpns  integrifolia*  Canoes  of  Point  de 
Gaile  and  the  Malahar  coast  have  weather- 
boards on  an  outrip:ger  in  the  form  of  a  smaller 
canoe  ;  they  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  beat 
to  windward  without  tacking.  The  Jangar  of 
the  Malabar  coast,  for  rivers,  is  a  kind  of  canoe. 
The  rivers  of  the  Northern  Circars  are  crossed 
by  a  double  canoe,  formed  out  of  two  pieces 
of  a  cocoanut  or  a  palmyra  tree  hollowed,  and 
kept  apart  by  cross  lies  of  wood.  Canoes 
8Coo]}bd  out  from  single  trees  are  in  universal 
use  in  Bunnah,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the 
Malay  and  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  Point  de  Qcdle  Canoe,  or  Market  Boat. — 
is  a  boat  formed  from  a  single  stem  of  dup 
wood,  or  pinpy  varnish -tree.  They  are  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  feet  in  length  ;  from  eighteen 
incbea  to  two  and  a  half  fret  in  breadth  ;  and 
from  two  or  three  feet  deep  ;  exclusive  of  the 
wash  board,  which  is  about  ten  inches  broad^ 
and  sewed  to  the  gunwale  by  coir -yarns,  with 
loose  coir-padding  on  the  joints,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  boats  used  in  India  axe 
sewed  together,  which  will  be  more  fully 
described  below.  These  boats  are  fitted 
with  a  balance  log  at  the  end  of  the  bam« 
boo  out-rigger  having  the  mast  yard  and 
sail  secured  together ;  and,  when  sailing,  are 
managed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Catamarans. 
Vessels  passing  the  southern  part  of  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  are  generally  boarded  by  these  boats 
even  at  ihe  distance  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  from  shore.  They  will  sail  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  strong  winds,  which  are 
generally  prevalent  there  ;  and,  with  a  crew 
of  five  men,  will  carry  a  cargo  of  fruit,  fish 
and  vegetable,  which  are  the  greatest  luxuries 
to  passengers,  on  making  the  land  after  a  long 
voyage  from  England,  Bengal  or  Bombay.  As 
the  outrigger  roust  always  be  kept  to  wind- 
ward, and  shifting  it  from  side  to  side  would 
be  impossible,  the  canoe  is  so  constructed  as  to 
proceed  with  either  end  foremost.  This  form 
of  canoe  is  common  wherever  the  Malays  have 
extended  themselves,  throughout  Polynesia  and 
the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  Mada- 
gascar and  Comoros  where  a  Malay  colony  set- 
tled. They  venture  20  miles  to  sea  and  sail 
lipwards  of  10  miles  an  hour.  The  great  canoes 
of  Ceylon  called  '^Ballam"  or  ''Vallam"  are 
vaually  made  of  the  Artocarpus  hirsute,  the 
Aogely  or  Angelica  tree. 

A  model  of  one  of  these  curious  boats  is  in 
the  Mnseam  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  also 
a  model  of  a  boat  having  two  outriggers,,  with 
balance  logs,  used  by  the  natives  of  some  of  the 
ialanda  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago*  The  natives 


of  New  Holland  appear  to  use  a  similar  con- 
trivance, but  of  a  more  simple  construction,  aa 
exhibited  in  models  in  the  Society's  possession. 
The  Rev.  Eichard  Walter,  in  his  account  of 
Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  gives  a  minate  account, 
illustrated  by  an  engraving  of  ^bat  he  terma 
*'  a  flying  proa,"  used  at  the  Ladrone  Islands  ; 
which  is  the  same,  in  most  essential  particulars, 
as  the  vessel  described  above  by  Mr.  £dye« 
(Vide  Walter's  Account  of  Anson's  Voyage 
round  the  World,  4to.  London,  1748,  p.  S39.) 

Canoe  of  tTie  Malabar  Coast. — From  Cape 
Comorin  to  Calicut,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  coast  abounds  with  fish, 
whieh  is  generally  taken  with  the  hook 
and  line  by  the  natives  of  the  fishing  villages, 
in  a  small  canoe  ;  the  best  description  of  which 
is  formed  from  the  angeley-wood  tree, — Arto- 
carpus  hirsute  (?),  But  the  inferior  sort  is  of 
cheme  maram  :  they  are  cut  out  from  the  solid 
tree,  and  are  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  breadth  ; 
the  depth  being  about  one,  or  one  foot  and  a 
half.  They  are  managed  with  much  dexterity 
by  the  n^tiveS}  with  a  scull-paddle.  On  the 
backwater  of  Cochin,  and  on  the  river's  mouth, 
they  are  employed  in  great  numbers  in  taking 
the  saire  fish  or  country  salmon,  &c.  The 
largest  sQ|t  of  boats  are  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  rice  and  merchandise  on  the  numerous  rivers 
which  disembogue  themselves  into  the  back- 
water, to  the  extent  of  160  miles,  parallel  to 
the  sea-coast.  At  times  these  boats  are  con- 
verted into  the 

Jangar  used  on  the  rivers  of  ihe  Malahar 
Coast. — It  is  made  into  aDouble  Platform  Canoe, 
by  placing  a  floor  of  boards  acrosa  two  boats, 
with  a  bamboo  railing  which  extends  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  fore  and  aft,  and  sixteen 
feet  long ;  and  when  these  boats  are  thus 
formed  into  rafts,  cattle  and  burthensome 
articles  are  conveyed  across  the  rivers  ;  aa 
also  the  native  regiments,  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers, horses,  bullocks,  baggai^e,  bBttdie8( carts), 
&c.  It  appears  somewhat  probable  that  the 
idea  of  the  pontoons  now  in  use  at  Chatham 
was  taken  from  these  vessels,  as  those  construct- 
ed by  the  engineers  there  perfectly  resemble  such 
as  are  used  by  the  natives  in  India. 

Pamhan  Mancke^  or  snalke  Boat  of  Cochin^ — 
Is  a  canoe  of  great  length  :  they  are  used  by 
opulent  natives  and  Europeans,  as  boats  for  the 
conveyance  and  despatch  of  persons  on  the 
numerous  rivers  and  back-waters,  particularly 
on  that  between  Cochin,  Allepey,  and  Quilon, 
which  is  about  eighty  miles  southward  ;  and  on 
that  which  runs  to  Ealipaol  and  Trichoir  •  the 
former  place  being  about  twenty,  the  latter 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  northward-  These 
boats  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  la  length, 
without  any  regard  to  breadth  or  depth,  aa  they 
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beached  in  the  third  surf ;  and  taken  moet 
completely  out  of  the  waAr,  on  the  immediate 
receding  of  the  swell  bj  natiyes. 


are  worked  from  the  solid  tree.  -  The  broadest 

do  not  exceed  three  feet.     Those  of  the  Raja 

and  officers  of  state  are  very  handsomely  fitted 

up,  and  carved  in  the  most  fantastical  manner: 

they  are  made  very  neat,  and   even   splendid, 

with  pamtinfr,  gildin{(,  &c.     The   largest  boats 

are  sculled  by  about  twenty  men,  double  banked;  ...  ^  ,  .      ,    ,         -  t>     .1  • 

and  when  pressed,  their  velocity  is  surprising,  i  J^^*?^*    «°^  P^5^«»^^«    leakage.     By  this   pe- 

as  much  as  a  mile  in  five  minutes.     Bdye  had    culiar  means  of  security,  the  vessel  is  render- 


The  planks  which  form  these  boats  are  sewed 
together  with  coir  yak'ns,  crossing '  the  seams 
over  a  wsdciing  of  coir,  which  presses  on   the 


Edye 

himself  been  sculled,  in  one  of  them,  a  distance 
of  forty-eif^ht  miles  in  six  hours.  These  boats 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rivers  ;  for  it  fre- 
quently occurs,  that  in  the  dry  season  there  are 
sand  banks  perfectly  dry,  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  over  which  they  must  be 
drawn  by  the  strength  of  the  few  men  who  are 
in  them  ;  the  smaller  size  having  only  six 
rowers  and  a  coxwain.  Those  natives  who, can 
afford  the  expense,  have  the  csbin  neatly  fitted 
up,  with  Venetian  blinds  on  the  sides,  but  gene- 
rally the  cuscus,  or  grass-mat,  is  substituted. 
This  boat  is  formed  from  the  angeley«wood, 
which  is  very  durable,  if  kept  oiled. 


ed  pliable,  and  yields  to .  the  shock  which 
she  receives  on  taking  the  ground  ;  whilst 
boats  with  framed  timbers  and  planks,  nailed 
or  trenail-fastened,  would  be  broken  to  pieces 
from  the  heavy  surf,  that  at  times  runs  as  high 
as  from  six  to  ten  feet.  The  Catamaran  can  be 
kept  in  attendance,  as  a  life  preaerver,  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  to  the  masula-boat,  by 
upsetting  or  in  case  of  any  of  the  Europeans 
being  washed  out  by  the  surf.  The  crews  of  the 
masulah  boats  are  brave  self-reliant  men. 

The  masula-boats  receive   their  cargoes  end 
passengers  from  the  ships  outside  the  surf ;  sad 


land  them   in  perfect  safety,  provided  the  crew 
^    , .     _      _  _  ^  .  -.         be  treated  wiih  civility  ;  if  otherwise,  they  will 

Cochin  Bandar-manche,  or  Canoe  of  Bur^  „^^  failto  moUten  the  offender,  to  such  a  dearn 
<A^.— These  canoes  are  cut  and  formed  from  ^3  ^  show  the  passengers  that  they  arc  in  their 
the  largest  and  softest  timber  of  the  forest.  They  j  g,^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^^^  of  derision  to  the 
are  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  m  length  ;  their  .  ^^^  ^^  ^h^  y^^^^^  These  boata  are  rowed  by 
breadth  and  depth  being  proportioned  to  the  t^^ve  men,  in  double  banks,  with  bamboo 
full  sise  of  the  tree  so  as  to  rrduce  its  dimen-  pgdjles  ;  that  is,  a  board  about  ten  inches  broad 
sions  as  little  as  possible.  They  will  carry  ^^j  fourteen  inches  long,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
about  eighteen  tons  burthen,  and  are  made  bamboo.  They  are  steered  by  two  tindals 
from  three  to  five  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  ;  (coxwains)  and  two  men  are  constanUy  kept  to 
but  at  the  top  of  the  side  or  gunwale,  "bout  b^le  out  the  water;  from  which  employment 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  with  a  propor-  •  t|,ey  „e  promoted  to  the  paddle,  or  bow-oar; 
tionate  increase  of  thickness  at  the  extreme  after  which  they  fall  aft,  in  rotation,  to  be  a 
ends,  to  protect  the  end-grain  of  the  wood,  and  ^^^^^x  ^r  steersman.  The  steersman  gives  time 
withstand  any  shock  that  they  may  meet  with,  ^y  a  song,  which  is  sung  by  all  the  boatmen  ; 
At  the  distance  of  about  five  feet  on  the  mside  a„d  according  as  its  modulations  are  slow  or 
there  are  nbs  about  six  inches  broad,  projecting 
about  two  inches  from  the  side  of  the  boat,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  support  and  strength  to 
the  body  of  the  canoe.  These  boats  may  be 
considered  valuable  for  the  service  of  the  port 
at  which  they  are  used ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  heavy  appearance,  they  are  very  buoyant, 
and  go  very  faat  through  the  water.  In  one  of 
about  thirty-five  feet  long,  with  six  men  and  a 
tindal  (coxwain),  Edye  passed  the  Minden's  (the 
Admiral's  ship)  barge,  which  had  twelve  men 
on  board  ;  and  in  a  distance  of  four  miles  to 
th(t  ship's  anchorage,  he  gained  on  them  by 
time  about  twenty  minutes,  althou{^h  there  was 
a  strong  sea-breeae  and  swell  against  him. 

At  Coohin,  these  boata  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  various  articlea  of  burthen 
and  water  to  the  ships  in  the  roads. 


quick,  the  oars  are  plied.  Theae  modulations 
are  regulated  by  the  waves,  as  they  may  be  alow 
or  rapid,  in  succession.  On  one  occasion,  a  pas- 
senger of  rank  showed  impatience  at  this  noisy 
song,  and  the  boatmen  were  desired  to  oease ; 
but  the  steersman  refused  compliance  with  the 
order,  saying  that  without  his  song  he  would 
not  be  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  passen* 
ger.  (Note  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm.)  The  dimen* 
sioDS  of  the  masula-boat  are  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  feet  in  length,  ten  to  eleven  feet  in  breadth* 
and  seven  to  eight  feet  in  depth. 

Mcmgalore  Manche  of  the  Western  Coatt  of 
the  Peniniula. — Is  a  flat  bottomed  boat  of  bur* 
then,  about  twenty>five  to  thirty-five  feet  long^' 
six  to  seven  feet  broad,  and  four  to  five  feet  deep. 
It  is  formed  to  meet  the  river,  which  ia  ^eif. 
shallow  and  flat;  and  to  land  the  cargoea  oftha^ 


The   Madras  Ifcuula  Mafiehe,  is  used  all  ;  patamars,  which   are  discharged   and  loaded  at 


along  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
is  formed  with  a  flat  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  beach  in  the  surf,  when  Enropean 
boats  cannot  approach  it.    These  boats  are 


the  mouth  of  the  rivers.    These  boats'  are  sewedj 
together  similar  to  the  masula-boat  and  othefi 
native  vessels  :  they  are  forced  along  by  bam«i 
boo  poles  ;  as  the  water  is  not  more  thui  finus 
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m  to  ten  feet  deep,  except  in  the  sonth-W^st 
moniBoon,  when  the  rapids  swell,  and  the  whole 
of  the  river  ie  considered  impassable  ;.  and  at 
this  period  all  the  vessels  are  taken  to  the  shore 
and  laid  up. 

Calicut  Manche^ — Is  a  boat  very  similar  to 
that  of  Mangalore.with  the  exception  only  of  a 
raking  btem»  for  the  purpo^  of  taking  the 
beach  ;  as  the  port  of  -Calicut  is  open  to  the 
coast  and  there  is  no  river.  These  boats  are 
propelled  by  the  paddle  and  sail  and  generally 
carry  eight  men  :  they  are  much  employed  in 
watering  aiid  completing  the  sea^stock  of  ships 
homeward-bonnd ;  also  in  loading  ships  with 
pepper,  timber,  &c.,  for  Bombay  ;  and  in  ship- 
ping the  produce  of  the  forests  of  Canara  and 
Malabar,  all  of  which  is  rafted  off  to  vessels 
called  dow,  hostile,  patamar,  &c.,  hereafter  des- 
eribed. 

^anyoMt  Manche. — Is  a  coasting  boat,  of 
about  fifty  feet  long,  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad, 
and  five  to  seven  feet  deep.  It  is  framed  with 
timbers  and  planks  ;  which  are  sewed  together, 
as  before  described.  The  timbers  are  about 
four  feet  asunder,  and  on  them,  inside,  some 
leir  planka  are  placed  as  bands  and^  clamps, 
which  are  nailed  to  the  frame.  These  are 
very  rudely  put  together ;  and  not  of  much  im- 
portance, ^ther  in  form  or  construction.  Dur- 
ing the  south-west  monsoon,  or  from  June  to 
November,  they  are  laid  up  at  Baipur  river  for 
safety,  and  are  only  used  in  the  fine-weather 
season.  They  carry  the  productions  of  the 
eocoanut  tree,  viz.  ooir.  copra,  cajan,  the  leaf  of 
the  Coiypha  umbraculifera  which  ia  used  for 
co'verings  of  houses,  nlso  for  books,  and  various 
other  purposes.  Jageri,  oil  and  arrack,  to 
Cochin  and  Mangalore ;  and  bring  from  these 
parts  rice,  cloth,  salt,  &c.  These  vessdts  keep 
along  shore  and  take  advantage  of  the  sail  in 
rowing.  They  have  generally  from  eight  to  ten 
men,  who  are  fishermen  of  the  Mbpila  easle, 
A  rape  of  Musalmans,  descendants  of  the  first 
Arabian  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  peninsu- 
lar ;  and  who  marrying  the  daughters  of  the 
country,  obtained  the  name  of  Mapillai,  or 
*'  sons-in-law,''  corrupted  by  Europeans  into  the 
above  term. 


The  Tdtamoflr,  are  a  class  of  ressels  which 
may  be  considered  the  best  in  India  ;  as  they 
sail  remarkably  well,  and  stow  a  good  cargo. 
They  belong  principally  to  Bombay  merchants, 
and  carry  on  the  whole,  of  the  coasting-trade  to 
that  port.  They  are  grab-built :  that  is,  with 
a  prow  stem^  which  is  the  same  length  as  the 
keel  ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  large  class  are 
seventy-six  feet  six  inches  in  length,  twenty- 
one  feet  six  inches  in  breadth,  eleven  feet  nine 
ioehea  in  depth,  and  about  two  hundred  tons 
burthen.    They  are  planked  with  teak;  upon 


jungle-wood  frames  ;  and  are  really  very  band- 
some  vessels^  being  put  together  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  with  nails,  bolts,  &c.  and  their 
bottoms  are  sheathed  with  inoh-boanrd,  and  a 
lajer  of  chunam  mixed  with  cocoa-nut  oil  and 
a  portion  of  damar  (country  rosin)  :  this  is  a 
very  durable  substance,  and  a  great  preserva- 
tive to  the  planjc  against  worms. 

Some  of  the  smaller  class  of  these  vessels,  of 
about  sixty  tons  burthen,  are  sewed  together 
with  coir,  as  other  native  boats  are.  The  small 
class  has  one,  and  the  large  class  two  masts, 
with  the  lattan  sail  :  the  foremast  raking  for- 
ward, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  ponderous 
yard  dear  when  it  is  raised  or  lowered.  The 
yard  is  slung  at  one-thivd  of  its  length,-  the 
taok  of  the  sail  is  brought  to  the  stern-head, 
through  a  fixed  block  ;  and  the  sheet  hauled  aft 
at  the  side,  as  usual.  The  haul  yard  ia  a  pend» 
ent  and  treble  block,  from  the  mast  head  aft  to 
midships  ;  thus  acting  as  a  back  stay  for  the 
mast's  security,  together  with  about  two  pairs 
of  shrouds*  These  vessels  generally  export  salt; 
from  Bombay  to.  the  coast,  and  take  back  coir, 
rice,  cocoa-nut,  copra,  oil,  timber,  sandal- 
wood, pepper,  and  various  articles,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  coast.  -  They  are  navigated  with 
much  skill,  by  men  of  the-  Mopila  caste  and 
other  Musalmans  ;  and  have  a  crew  of  tea  or 
twelve  men,  and  a  tindal,  who  are  good  pilots 
and  navigators  off  the  coast  from  Bombay  to 
Cape  Oomorin  ^generally  speaking,  honest  and 
, trustworthy  ;  and  very  respectful  to  Europeans.- 

The  Arab  Dow^  is  employed  in  the  trade 
between  the  Eed  Sfea^  the  Arabian  Coast,  the 
Gulf  of  Persia  and  the  coasts  of  India/  in 
Cutch,  GuEerat  and  Malabar.  They  were  also 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  the  purpose  of  war 
and  piracy.  They  are  always  manned  by 
Arabs.  The  Arab  Dow  is  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burthen,  by  measurement ;  grab-built,  with  teu 
or  twelve  ports ;  about  eighty  five-feet  lonp", 
from  stem  to  stern  ;  twenty  feet  nine  inchea 
broad  ;  and  eleven  feet  six  inches  deep.  Of  late 
years,  this  des.cnption  of  vessel  has  been  built 
at  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  most  per-  • 
fectly,  in  the  European  style.  These  ves- 
sels have  a  great  rise  of  ^oor ;  are  calculated 
for  sailing  with  small  cargoes  ;  and  are  fully 
prepared,  by  internal  equipment,.for  defence, 
with  deeksy  hatchways,  ports,  poop-deck,  &c.i 
like  a  vessel  of  war;  many  of  them  are  sheath- 
ed, on  two-and-a-half-inch  plank  bottoms 
with  one  inch  hosrd,  and  the  preparation  of 
chunam  and  oil,  as  before  described,  which  is 
called  galgal,  put  between  the  planks  and 
sheathing-board,  causing  the  vessel  to  be 
very  dry  and  durable ;  and  preventing 
the  worm  from  atracking  the  bottom.  The 
worm   is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  in  India 
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lo  timber  in  the  watery  while  the  white  ant 
is  as  much  so  out  of  it.  On  th^  outside  of 
the  sheathing  board  there  is  a  coat  of  white- 
Washy  made  from  the  same  ariides  as  that 
between  the  sheathing  and  planks  ;  which  coat 
i^  renewed  every  season  they  put  to  sea.  These 
vessels  have  generally  one  mast,  and  a  latteen- 
sail :  the  yard  is  the  length  of  the  vessel  aloft ; 
and  the  mast  raking  forward^  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  this  ponderous  weight  clear,  in  raising 
and  lowering.  Tlie  tack  of  the  sail  is  brought 
.to  the  stem-heady  and  sheets  aft  in  the  usual 
way ;  the  haulyards  l^ad  to  the  taffraii,  having 
a  pendent  and  treble  purchase-block,  which 
becomes  the  backstay,  to  support  the  roast  when 
the  sail  is  set :  this,  with  three  pairs  of  shrouds 
completes  the  rigging  ;  which  is  very  simple, 
the  whole  being  of  coir-rope.  . 

Several  of  these  vessels  have  been  fitted  as 
brigs,  after  their  arrival  in  Arabia  ;  and  armed 
by  the  Arabs  for  cruising  in  the  Hed  Sea  and 
Arabian  Gulf,  as  piratical  vessels :  they  are  also 
the  class  of  vessels  of  which  Tippu  Sultan's  fleet 
at  Onore  consisted.  Wiien  armed,  they  were  too 
powerful  for  the  Bombay  marine  brigs,  but  this 
never  happened,  but  when  in  great  numbers, 
and  the.  brigs  weak  and  unsupported.— *{Npte 
by  Sir  J.  Malcolm.  The  large  dow.make 
generally  one  voyage  in  the  season,  to  the 
southward  of  Arabia ;  taking  advantage  of 
the  north-east  monsobn  to  come  down,  and  the 
south-west  to  return  with  an  exchange  car^o. 
Tbey  generally  bring  dates,  firuit,  preserves, 
Shiraz-wine,  and  horses  ;  and  take  back  rice, 
ooir,  canvas,  -cocoanuts,  oil,  timber,  damar,  ko., 
various  articles  of  cloth  of  the  country  raanu 
facture,  and  from  Bombay,  European  articles 
of  every  description.  The  trade  of  this  part  of 
the  country  is  very  great  in  those  vessels ;  ex* 
tending  from  Allipey,  the  southernmost  port 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  up  to  Bombay  :  but 
all.tho' trade  to  Bengal  is  carried  on  by  ships 
which  are  called  "  Country  Traders,'*  from 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  Arabs  are 
a  powerful,  well  grown,  handsome  people,  and 
very  acute  acd  intelligent  in  trade.  Tliey  usu- 
•ally  navigate  their  ships  to  Bengal  in  perfect 
safety,  and  with  great  skill :  This  was  well 
known  to  Captain  ColHer  and  his  ofUcers,  of  tlie 
Liverpool  frigate,  when  they  had  the  trial  cruise 
with  the  Imam. ufMascat's  fine  frigate,  in  1820.) 

The  Baggala^  or  ^wdj^erot^.— This  is  an 
Arabic  word  the  feminine  of  ^'  baghl"  a 
mule.  .  The  Buggala  is  engaged  in  the*trade 
of  Gutch,  Gu^erat  and  the  Malabar  Coast, 
to  the  gulph  of  Persia,  the  Coast  of  Arabia 
and  the  Bied  Sea.  They  are  Indian  vessels 
and  manned  with  Indian  seamen  called  las- 
cars.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  vessels 
to  be  met  with  ia  the  Indian  Seas.  Their  ex- 
treme length,  f^oxn  stern  to  taffrail,  is  about 


seventy-four  feet,  the  breadth  about  tweatyfire 
feet,  and  the  depth  in  hold  eleven  feet  six 
inches,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burthen.  The  peculiarity  of  form  and  extra- 
ordinary equipment  of  these  vessels  is  said  to 
have  been  the  same  from  the  pieriod  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great :  they  are  armed  with  two  guns 
on  the  after  part#r  right-aft  of  the  stern  for  de- 
fence against  pirates;  and  have  their  poop-decks 
with  a  round  stern  :  their  extreme  sections 
about  the  centre  or  middle  of  the  vessel :  they 
are  very  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
with  u  sharp  rising  floor  :  the  stem  is  straight, 
and  rakes  very  little  more  than  thjs  stern-post. 

These  vessels  are  constructed  with  timbers 
and  planks,  which  are  nail  and  trenail  fastened, 
in  the  most  rude  and  unsafe  manner  possible, 
The  topi-ide  above  the  deck  is  barricaded  with 
mats  on  the  outside  of  the  timbers,  which  run 
up  to  about  eight  feet  from  the  deck ';  and  when 
they  have  no  cargo  on  board,  this  barricade  is 
removed. 

They  have  only  one  mast ;  with  a  huge  yard 
made  from  two  spars,  the  small  end§  lashed  to^ 
gather,  and  a  latteen  sail,  the  tack  of  whidi 
goes  to  the  stemhead,  as  in  the  other  vessels 
before  described  :  they  generally  trade  like  the 
Dow ;  and  are  navigated  by  Arabs  and  the 
people  of  Outch. 

This  l^ingnlar  and  rude  vessel,  as  Veil  as  the 

Arab  Dow,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  coasts 

of  Arabia  and  the  Bed  Sea,  which  are   subject 

to  periodical  winds  during  which  these  venels 

*are  navigated  with  much  ease. 

The^  Samiuk,  is  a  small  coasting  vessel  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  tons  burthen*  trading  in  the  Bed 
Sea. 

The  Doni  of  the  Goromandel  coast,  is  a  hnge 
vessel  qf  the  ark  like  form,  about  seventy  feet 
lon^,  twenty,  feet  btoad,  and  twelve  feet  deep  ; 
with  a  fiat  bottom  or  keel  part,  which  at  the 
broadest  place  is  seven  feet  ;  and  at  the  fore 
and  after- parts  of  the  vessel  it  breaks  into  ten 
inches,  which  is  the  siding  of  the  stem  and 
stern-post.  The  fore  and  after  bodies  are  simi- 
lar in  form,  from  midships*  Their  light  draught 
of  water  is  about  four  feet ;  and  when  loaded, 
about  nine  feet.  These  rude  unshapely  vessels 
trade  from  Madras  and  the  coast  to  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  ; '  and  many  of  them  to  the  Golf  of 
Manar,  as  the  water  is  shoal  between  Ceylon 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Continent,  They 
have  only  one  mast,  with  a  long  sail  ;  and  are 
navigated  from  land  to  land,  and  coastwise,  in 
the  fine  season  only. 

It  may  *  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the 
means  used,  by  the  people  whe  navigate  these 
vessels,  to  find  the  rate  of  current  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  which  is  very  great  at  the  change  of 
the  season  or  monsoon,  as  much  as  sixty  iniles 
in  twenty-four  hours*    When  they  are  ofifa 
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port,  in  a  caloii  they  tkrow  a  jbandfal  of  sand  j  Names  vary  with  the  fonna  of  veseek,  and  the 
or  ahells  and  feathers,  in  the  calm  sea  ;  and  hy  ^  oses  to  whieh  they  are  put  ;  and  these  again 
the  drifting  of  the  fpathers  on  the  surface,  and  differ  with  nations  or  tribes  so  as  to  be  in« 
sinking  of  the  sand  or  shells,  a  calculation  of   numerable. 


the  rate  of  current  is  formed^  and  they  anchor 
off  the  eoast  accordingly. 

The  anchor  is  made  in  the  most  simple  way 


The  most  common  pirate  vessels  made  use 
of  among  the  floating  communities  from  the 
Btraits  to  the  South-£a8tern  groups,  are  the 


imaginable,  by*  'lashing  together  three  crooked   penjajap  and   kakap,    with   padfiakan,   and 


branches  of  a  tree,  which  are  then  loaded  with 
heavy  stones  j  and  their  cable  is  formed  from 
coir*yams.  In  fact,  the  whole  equipment  of 
these  rude  vessels,  as  well  as  their  construction, 
is  the  most  coarse  and  nn*seaworthy  that  I 
have  eve^  seen,  and  far  behind  those  of  aoy 
other  part  of  India. 

The  Boatila  Manehe,  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  navigates  the  Gulf  of  ^anar,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  This 
boat,  which  is  about  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length, 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  depth,  has  more  of  the  European 
form  than  any  of  the  Indian-built  vessels  that 
are  met  with.  Tiie  after  part  shews  the  origin 
to  be  of  Portuguese  construction,  as  it  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  many  of  the  boats  still 
in  use  by  the  people  of  that  country  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  of  the  same  shape  as  the  vessels 
in  which  Vasco  De  Gama  sailed  to  India. 

They  have  a  deck  fore  and  aft ;  and  are  built 
with  all  sorts  of  jungle-wood,  in  a  very  rough 
manner,  and  fastened  with  .nails  and  bolls- 
They  are  equipped  with  one  mast,  which  inclines 
forward,  and  a  square  lug-sail ;  also  a  small 
bowsprit,  at  about  the  angle  of  45%  with  a  sort 
of  jib  forfr-sail,  one  pair  of  shrouds,  and  a  back- 
stay whieh  completes  the  rigging.  These  ves- 
sels carry  on  the  trade  of  the  island  across 
the  Gulf.  The  exports  are,  rice,  tobacco,  &c. 
and  the  imports,  cloth.  This  forms  a  great 
part  of  the  inland  revenue  of  the  island,  in  the 
district  of  Jkiffnapatam, 
.  Chinaj  Maiacca^  Arck^elago.-^Tiie  Boats 
of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  are  the  Prahn,  Sam- 
pan,  Loreha,  Pukat  and  Tong^ong  or  Ting- 
King.  In  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the 
generic  name  for  a  boat  or  vessel,  large  or 
smaU,  is  Prahn,  a  word  almost  naturalised 
in  the  European  languages.  It  belongs  equal* 
ly  to  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages,  and 
from  these  h^s  been  very  widely  spread  to 
others,  extending  as  a  synonym  to  the  prin- 


Malay  boats  of  various  size  and  construction. 

The  penjajap   is  a   prahn    of  light  build, 
straight,  and  very  long,  of  various  dimensions, 
and  carrying  usually  two  masts,  with  sqiiare 
kacijang  sr'*9.     This  boat  is  entirely  open,  ex- 
cept ihat  aiC  is  a  kind  o^awning,  under  which 
the  headman  sits,  and  where  the  magazine  of 
arms   and  ammuoition  is  stowed  away.    In 
front  it  carries  two  guns  of  greater  or  less 
calibre,   of  which  the  muzzles  peer  through  a 
wooden  bulwark,  always  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  keel.     Peojajap   of  large    size  generally 
carry,  iu  addition  to  these,  some  swivel  pieces, 
mounted   along   the    timber    parapet ;  while 
boats' of  inferior  tonnage  are  armed  ouly  with 
two  lelah,   elevated   on  a   beam   or   upright; 
From    twenty  to    thirty    rowers^   sitting   on 
benches  well  covered  with  mats,  communicate 
to  the  vessel  with  their  short  oars  a  steady  and 
rapid  motion,  the  more  swift  in  proportion  as 
the  prahu  is  small.    Large  ones,  therefore,  are 
often  left  hidden  in  some  creek,  or  little  maze 
of  islets,  while  the  light  skififs,  flying  through 
the  water,  proceed  on  their  marauding  errand. 
The  Kakap  prahu  is  a  small  light  boat,,  pro- 
vided with  a  rudder  oar,  but  with   no' other 
oars  or  sculls.     It  carries  only  one  mast,  with 
a  single 5jua(lrnngular  sail.     Like  the  penjajap, 
it  is  buili  of  very  buoyant  timber,  planks  being 
held  together  by  wooden  pins,  and  lashed  with 
rattans.     The  pirate  never  goes  to  sea  with  a 
kakap   alone,   and  the  voynger  may  be  sure 
whenever  he  descries  a  kakap,  that  a  penjajap 
is  not  far  behind^  moving  along,   perliaps  in 
the  shadow   of  the  high  coast,  or  lurking  be- 
hind s-ime  island,  or  l)ing   within  the  seclu* 
sion    of  some  woody  creek.     Eight   or   ten 
of  the  best  flgbters  are  usuaUy  chosen  to  man 
these  light  skifb,  which  remind  us  of  those  fly- 
ing   proas    of  the  Ladrones  described  \ff  a  • 
French    voyager  \NoU  to  ^onnerat,    13d.) 
In  calm  weather  the   pirates  row  in  these 
buoyant  gallies  along  the  shore,  or  mount  the 
cipal  Philippine  tongues.      The  usual  name  I  small  rivers,  confiding  in  their  agility, '  and 
for  a  canoe   or   skiff,   both    in    Malay  and    knowing  well   that  if  surprised  they   may  fly 


Javanese,  is  sampan.  The  large  vessels  which 
the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  Used  in  war  and 
trade  were  called  by  them  Jung,  which  is  the 
word,  oerriipted  junk,  that  Europeans  apply 
to  the  large  vessels  of  the  Chinese,  of  which 
the  proper  name  is  wang-kang.  For  a  square- 
rigged  vessel  or  ship,  the  natives  have  borrow- 
ed the  word  Eapal  from  the  leling  people. 


into  the  woods,  bear  their  little  skiff  with 
them,  and  launch  it  again  at  some  spot  un* 
known  to  their  pursuers.  {Kolf  Happart, 
1831.) 

The  Paduahan  are  native  vessels  having  a 

single  mast  in  the  form  of  a  tripod,  and  carry* 

ing  a  large  lateen  sail  of  mat.     They  are  from 

'  twenty  to  fifty  tons  burden,  and  of  great  beam, 
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with-  iof ly  8ide8;  and  little  hold  in  the  water. 
*They  are  ateer^id  by  two  long  rudders,  whieh 
are  lifted  up  when  the  vessel  is  moored  or 
passing  through  a  shallow.  {JSarl,  ^Voyage  of 
the  Dourga,  note,  89.) 

The  ordinary  prahu  made  use  of  by  the 
Malay  pirates,  at  the  present  day,  are  from 
eight  or  ten  tons  burden,  very  well  manned 
and  exceedingly  fast  Usually  they  are  armed 
on  the  bows,  centre,  and  stern  witli  swivel 
pieces,  {John's  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol,  II, 
page  from  182  to  184.) 

A  second  class  Lanun  pirate  prahu  of  Min- 
danao, carries  a  crew  of  abolit  60  men.  It 
has  a  stage  or  platform  suspended  to  the  mast 
with  grapling  hooks  attached  to  the  end  which 
is  used  as  a  bridge  for  bordering  a  prize^  The 
first  class  Lanun  pirate  prahu  of  Mindanao 
carries  a  crew  of  100  men  or  thereabout.'  In 
thi^  description  of  vessel,  the  tripod  mast,  the 
two  after  feet  of  which  work  on  liingeS)  is  used 
as  a  bridge  in  boarding. 

The  trade  with  New  Guinea  and  the  East- 
ern Islands,  (commonly  called  the  Bugis  Trade) 
and  the  Trepang  fishery  on  the  North  Coast  of 
Australia,  is  carried  x>n  chiefly  in  vessels  called 
"  Padduakkan."  These  leave  Macassar  and  the 
other  parts  of  Celebes,  for  the  Eastern  Islands 
during  the  westerly  monsoon,  returning  with 
the  south-east  trade  wind. 

The  ''  Sampan*'  boat  is  well  known  at  Singa- 
pore and  remarkable  for  its  swiftness  both  with 
sails  and  oars.  These  boats  when  skilfully 
managed  are  exceedingly  safe,  and  are  some- 
times employed  on  rather  distant  coasting  voy- 
ages, from  Singapore  to  Penang  for  example. 
The  passenger  Sampan  is  employed  at  Singa^ 
pore  chiefly  in  conveying  passengers  between 
the  store  and  the  shipping. 

Kora-Kora  is  a  boat  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, near  Batchian,  some  of  them  of  4  or  5 
tons  bnrt&en,  they  are  open,  have  a  bamboo 
otttrigging  five  feet  on  each  side  which  supports 
a  bamboo  platform,  they  are  low  in  the  water. 

The  **  Dragon  Boats*'  of  China  are  long  and 
narrow,  capable  of  holding  forty  to  eighty  men, 
.  They  .are  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  their  boat 
races  and  rowing  matches,  in  the  festival  of  the 
fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  usually  falling 
in  June,  and  seemingly  relating  to  the  summer 
solstice. — Staiisties  of  Commerce  :  Bunsen^t 
:Eff9pt,  Vol  F.  pp,  233  to  264;  Mignan's 
Traveli,  page  242  ;  Pottan**  Personal  Obser- 
vations page  124-7;  Burton's  Bind,  7oU  II. 
page  296;  Cunningham  Hist,  of  the  Punjahy 
Vol,  /,  page  1 9;  Dr.  Taylor;  Hooker's  Himala- 
yan Joum,,  Vol.  /,  page  302;  Powell's  Hand- 
book ;  Boon,  Prod,  Punjab,  page  168  ;  Well* 
stedt^  Travels^  VoL  I.  page  16  ;  Burton's  Pil- 
grimage to  Meccahy  Vol  L  page  262 ;  B^^xn-t 


of  John  Bdye,  Bsq,,  laie  Master  Shipwrighi  of 
His  Majesty's  Njaival  Yard  at  Trineomallie, 
afterwards  Department  of  the  Survey  of  the 
Navy^  communicated  with  notes  'by  Maior- 
Oeneral  Sir  Joh%  Malcolm^  G.  G.  B.,  K.  L.  S. 
M.  R.  A.  8.,  &c ,  &0.  to  the  Jotmuil  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society ^  and  read  1st  of  Jane, 
1833,  in  the  Joum^  of  the  Boydl  Asiatic  Sode- 
ty,  No.  /.  July  1834,  from  page  1  to  14;  Craw-' 
furd  Diet,  page  56  ;  St.  John's  Indian  Arekir' 
pelago.  Vol.  II.  page  183  to  184,  Mr.  Bussd 
WaUace,  ii,  36 ^  Mr.  Netscher  in  Uteris. 

BOATLOO,  Hind,  a  bamltoo  of  JCangra. 

BOAZ,  the  name  of  one  of  the  pillars  erect- 
ed by  Solomon  at  the  Jerusalem  temple.  It 
means  advancing.  The  other  Jakin  or  Yakio, 
means  firm,  stable. — Bunsen. 

BOBAN  ESWARA.  See  Karli.  ' 
BOBBAHLU,  Tel  ,  also  Alachandalu,  Tbl. 
DoUchoa  sinensis,  L. 

BOBBERY,  Anglo-Hind,  for  Bap-re» 
Hind.  Oh,  thou  father  !  a  disrespectful  ad- 
dress ;  to  create  a  bobbery,  is  to  cause  a  dis- 
turbance. 

BOBILLY,  in  L.  83®  30  E.  and  L.  18«  25' 
N.,  a  zemindari  in  Visagapatam. 

BOCCA  TIGRIS,  a  narrow  channel,  form- 
ed at  the  moutb  of  the  Canton  River,  by  the 
small  island  North  of  Wang-tong,  and  Annng- 
hoy  pomt*  The  Bocca  Tigris  is  further  con- 
tracted by  a  chain  of  rock  above  water  at  a 
small  distance  from  yfhng'iong.-^Horsbnrgk, 
See  Wang  tong. 

BOCHO,  HiKD.     Macrotomia  euchroma. 

BOD,  in  the  language  of  Badak  ia  Tibet. 
S<$e  Bhot,  Bot ;  Himalaya. 

BODA,  in  L.  44°  4'  E.  and  L.  1  &•  34'  N. 

BOD  A  CHANDKA,  Tbl.  Mimosa  rabi- 
caulis,  Lam.  means  the  small  or  bare  ChafUhrOf 
Acacia  sundra.  *  .« 

BODADANDO,  in  L,  77**  46'  E.  andL, 
14^  45  N.' 

BODAH,  QiND.  also  BONDAGA.  Hind. 
Lagerstrsemia  lanceolate. 

BODARA,  Hind.  Marlea  begonifolia. 

BODDAREE,  in  Long.  86«  37'  E.andLat. 
86°42'N/ 

BODEPILLY,  in  L.  83^  67' B.  and  L.  18^. 
5V'E,  andL.  18M6'N. 

BODHB,  in  L.  87?  !&  E.  and  L.  27®  3' 
N. 

BODICE  or  Choli  is  used  everywhere  except 
in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is  cut  in 
square  pieces  which  meet  in  front,  and  are  tted 
by  the  enda  in  a  strong  knot  under  tbe 
breasts ;  and  the  sleeve,  which  in  tome  in- 
stances reaches  below  the  elbow,  and  in 
others  .  above  it,  is  put  into  the  hole  left 
unsewn  in  the-  upper  part  of  the  square  body 
piece.     The  construction  of  this  article  of  dre« 
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.k  veiy  siApTe,  and  some  women  make  their 
own.  In  ilse  eouth  of  India  bodio^s  are  not 
worn  by  the  women  of  some  races*  It  is  only, 
they  say,  courtesans/  wKo  are  ashamed  of 
them  who  hide  their  bosoms,  A  form  of  bodice, 
named  *  angia/  is  entirely  closed  in  front, 
and  is  shaped  out  to  fit  the  bosom.  This  gar- 
ment is  worn  alike  by  mahommedan  and  by 
many  hindo  women.  The  dress  of  mahomme- 
dan women  farther  consists  of  petticoats,  gene- 
rally very  wide  indeed,  and  falling  in  heavy 
folds.  Some  wear  an  underpetticoat ,  of  fine 
calico  as  a  protection  to  the  costly  stuff  of  which 
the  outer  garment  is  composed,  or  .to  escape 
friction.  The  stuff —satin,  silk,  or  cotton  cloth, 
is  gathered  into  a  strong  band  of  tape,  which 
is  tied  over  one  hip,  and  the  plaits  or  gathers 
are  carefully  made,  so  as  to  allow  the  cloth  to 
fall  in  graceful  folds.  Over  the  choice  or  angia- 
.bodice  is  a  light  muslin  shirt,  which  continues 
below  the  waist,  called  a  koortni :  and  over  all 
a  scarf  of  white  or  coloured  muslin  of  fine 
texture,  dopatta,  passed  once  round  the  waist, 
and  thence  across  the  bosom  and  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  head,  like  the  saree,  completes  the 
coatame.  Where  the  langa  or  petticoat  is  not 
worn,  paijama  or  trousers  take  their  place. 
These  are  sometimes  worn  loose,  as  in  Oude 
and  Bengal ;  and  elsewhere  as  tight  as  they  can. 
be  made.  The  cutting  out  of  these  tight  trou- 
sers is  DO  easy  matter  for  they  have  several  gores 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh ;  and  are  contrived 
so  that  they  i^re  flexible,  however  tight,  and 
do  not  binder  the  wearer  from  sitting  cross- 
legged.  With  the  trousers,  which  are  tied  at 
the  waist,  ard  worn  the  ahgia  or  choice  bodice, 
the  koortni  or  shirt,  and  the  dopatta  or  scarf. 
In  full  dress  a  mahommedan  lady  wears  the 
peshwaz  or .  Persian  robe,  in  which  dancing- 
women  usually  perform.  It  has  long  tight 
'  sleeves,  a  tight  body  crossed  in  front,  and  a 
very  voluminous  muslin  skirt,  the  most  fashion- 
able amplitude  being  about  forty,  or  even 
uxty  yards  in  circumference.  This  garment 
is  often  trimmed  in  a  costly  manner  with 
gold  or  silver  lape,  and  is  only  worn  as  a 
bridal  dress  or  at  domestic  festivals.  Any 
additions  to  the  above  consist  only  in  vari- 
ations -of  the  component  parts;  cloth  for 
bodices  is  made  like  sareea  with  colouved  bor- 
ders. In  the  cutting  out  of  the  bodice,  it 
is  contrived  that  each  sleeve  ends  with  the 
border,  and  that  it  runs  round  the  bottom 
of  the  garment,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  to  some 
eitent.  Bodices  are  also  made  of  English 
white  muslin,  jaconet,  or  fine  calico,  and  of 
chintz,  provided  the  colour  is  fast,  many  are  of 
silk  and  cotton  mixed,  others  of  silk  or  cotton 
only. 

Silk  sarees  and  '  pitambars,'   or  men's  silk 
waist-doths,  are  worn  by  hindus  at  enter- 
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• 
tainments  and  festivals,  as  also  in  religious 
worship,  Sarees  are  nearly  universal  for  hindu 
wear,  and    sousaee,  made  into  petticoats  and 
trousers,    is    as    universal   for  mahommedan 
women  and   men  also,  and  it  has  this  advan- 
tage over  sarees,  that  the  colours  and  patterns 
differ  very  little  anywhere  within  the  confines 
of  India  :  whereas  sarees,  dhotees,  and  loongees 
must  be  made  to  suit  .particular  localities,  and 
the  patterns  of  one  locality  would    inevitably 
be   rejected  in  another.-    A  kind  of  soussee  is 
produced   in  Prance,    blue  striped,  closer  in 
texture  than  the  Indian,  perhaps,  but   belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  or  category  ;  and  another 
called  ''grivas,*'  in  particular  near  Vichy,  both 
excellent  and  fast  coloured  fabrics,  and  both 
used  for  trousers   and  blouse?.     The   Indian 
soussee  are  always  striped  or  checked,  woven  in 
narrow  patterns,  wiCh  coloured  yarns,  blue  and 
white,  black    and  blue,  red  and  blue,  yellow, 
white,  and  blue,  green  and  chocolate,  as  detailed 
in  Dr    Watson's  list ;  and  they  are  worn,  fine 
and  coaxes*  literally   by  millions  of  the  people 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.     In   Sindh, 
under  the  shift,  but  of  cloth  called  kai^'ari, 
the  choli,  or  gaj  conceals  the  bosom.  When  it 
passes  round   the  side    like    a  bodice    yid  is 
fastened  behind,  its  name  is  puth.     This  article 
of  dress  is  very  often  omitted  in  Sindh,  a  fact 
whit^h  'may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
pendent  shape  which  the  bosom  assumes  even 
in  young  women  after  a  first  or  second  child. 
—JFatson  ;  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  301. 

BODIN,  a  town  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dek- 
kan.    See  Koli. 

60D0.  This  population  extends  from  Ba- 
har  and  Bengal  on  the  west,  to  the  Sikkim 
and  Butan  frontiers.  They  occupy  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  on  the  northern  parts 
of  the  valley  of  Assam.  The  western  brandh 
jof  this  tribe  belongs  to  Bahar  and  Bengal,  and 
to  the  Siklum  and  Butan  frontiers,  the  eastern 
branch  occupies  Assam  and  Cooch.  They  build 
their  huts  of  grass  atfd  bamboo  and  reside  in 
villages  of  from  ten  to  twenty  huts.  They  do 
not  use  leather  in  their  arts  or  trades,  and  do 
not  use  wool  as  clothing,  the  latter  consists  of 
cotton  and  silk  materieJs.  They  use  utensils 
of  bras^  rapes  of  grass  and  baskets  of  bamboo. 
Jo,  barley,  fermented  rice,  or  millet,  is  uted 
by  them  as  a  slightly  intoxicating  beverage, 
and  resembles  the  Ajimana  of.  the  Newer  of 
Nepal.  They  till  the  soil,  but  do  not  occupy  a 
locality  permanently,  clearing  and  cropping 
an^  moving  again  to  clear  and  crop  another 
spot.  The  head  of  the  village  is  called  Gra. 
A  Bodo  and  Dhimal  will  only  touch  flesh  which 
has  been  offered  to  the  gods  by  a  priest.  The 
liride-groom  purchases  his  bride  either  by 
money  or  labour.  Poligamy  is  raze.  There 
Bte  professed  exorcists  among  them. 
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The  eastern  Bodo  in  Oaehar  are  called  Borro 
and  are  divided  into  the  Gachara  of  the  hill 
country  and  thoae  of  the  plains.  They  are  part- 
ly hindu  and    partly   pagan.     Those   in  the 

.plains  in  Assam  are  called  Bazai,  Hojai  or 
Hajong,  areof  the  hindu  creed,  and  speak  a 
hindu  dialect.  The  hill  Gaehar  is  stouter, 
hardier  and  more  turbulent,  and  lives  in  vil- 
lages of  from  20  to  100  houses.  Like  the 
Naga,  their  young  men  of  a  certain  age,  leave 
their  parents'  dwellings  and  reside  together  in 
a  large  building.  Ghatgari,  a  frontier  distriot 
between  Desh  During  and  the  Butan  hills,  is 
the  chief  locality  of  the  Borro  of  Gaehar,  their 
numbers  there  being  about  80,000,  or  half  the 
whole  Borro  population.  Of  the  three  separate 
people  the  Koch,  the  Bodo  arid  the  Dbimal,  the 

.  faijitly  yet  distinctly  marked  tpye  of  the  Mon- 
golian family  is  similar  in*  all  three,  but  best 
expressed  in  the  Bodo  features  and  form. 
When  the  mahomedan  *  power  was  established 
in  Bengal  the  Koch  (Kocch  or  Kavach)  kingdom 
extended  from  88®  to  93^  B.  Ij.  and  from  l^" 
to  27^  N.  L.  from  the  south  eastern  extremity 
of  Nepaul  along  the  southern  extremity  of  8ik- 
kim  and  Butan  into  Assam,  with  Kooch  Bahar 
as  it|  capital  and  the  people  consisted  of  the 
present  Kooch,  Dhimal  and  Bodo.  They  dwell 
in  the  Sal  forests  with  impunity.— *Za/ikiia*« 
Detorip.  Ethn. ;  Hodgson,  See  Aborigines, 
India,  pp.  334,  7,  8,  9;  Kocch;  SaljBajmahal. 


BODANTA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Bauhinu  poi^ 
purea,  £. 

BODASARAM,  Tjbl.  Stemodia  viscosa,  R. 
iii.  94.     Sphoeranthus  hirtus. 

BODATARAPU  CHETTU,  Tel.  Sphceran- 
thus  hirtus,  WiUd, 

BODDA  CHETTU  Tel.  {Medi  ekeitm,) 
Tel.  Picus  glomerata,  R,  iii.  658. — F.  racemo- 
sa,  Wiild.  This  name,  as  well  as  aUi  and 
medif  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  various 
kinds  of  Fieu9  but  most  frequently  to  F»  ghwte* 
rata. 

BODD AMA  KAIA.  Tel.  Bryonia  oalioaa. 
The  bitter  seeds  are  given  in  worm  oases  and 
yield  also  a  fixed  oil  used  in  lamps  ;  it  is  the 
"  Boddama  Kaia  Noona."— O'iSiaai^AneMyj  p. 
348.  • 

BODDA  NAB.  Tau.  P  fibre  of  Ficns  oppo- 
sitifolia. 

BODDA  MAMIDI.  Tel.  Gupania  canes- 
ceus,  Fees. — Molincea  can.  B,  ii,  843. 

BODDA  WOOD.  Anglo-Tam.  Ficus 
racemose. 

BODDF  CHETTU,  Tel.  Macaranga  Rox- 
burghii,  IL  M^.  Jc.t— Osiris  peltata,  ft.  iii.  755. 

BODDI  KURA,  Tel.  Rivea  hypocrateri- 
formis,  Ok, — Lettsomia  uniflora,  B.  L  495. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable  in  the  south 
as  are  those  of  ^.  Bona-nox  in  Bengal,  Vo^ 
The  Sans.  Syns-  Avegi,  and  JuHga^  are  said  to 
be  Arg^reia  argentea,  Oh.  The  buds  of  Calo- 
nyotion  and  some  sp.  of  Ipomcea,  especially  I. 
reptans,  are  also  eaten  as  vegetables  {kura). 


.    BODOAMD  A,  a  Jaktin  tribe,  inhabiting  Que- 

dah.     See  Quedah.  -      ^r.  . .    -,         ^       ,  . 

BODOKA,  Uria  P  In  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,        BODDU  KURA.  Tel.    Portulaca  tuberosa, 

a  timber  tree,  extreme  height  35  feet,  circum-    ^'JV^^^A   ,» . ,  ,  -n.     m_-     t  •  _. 

ferenc<f  3  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  inter  section  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet: 
A  light,  white  wood,  used  for  scabbards,  bazar 
measures,  boxes,  bullock  yokes,  the  poles  of 
palanquins  and  tonjons  and  for  toys.  It  is 
tolerably  common, -r-Gapiain  Macdonald. 

BODON,  Hind  ?  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore,  with  a  hard,  reddiahi  grey  timber. — Cal, 
Cat.  Ex.  1852. 

BODHISAT,  also  Bodhisatwa,  a  candidate 
for  the  superior  buHhaship  in  buddhism,  an 
actual  experimental  religionist, ^J7arcfy*«  Ea9* 
tern  JHfanachism,  p.  484.  See  Lamo;  Sakyamuni. 
•    BODINGAN.     SuMATRAN.  BrinjU. 

BOD-PA,  a  name  of  Tibet.  * 

BODBANA(^Rf,  a  place  in  Cutch  with 
ancient  rnins,*  described  by  Captain  Postans. 
Qn.  Budha-nagri  ?' 

BODUR,  in  L.  76«  V  E.  and  L.  20^  67' 
N.  .  .  • 

BODA  MAMIDI.  Tbl.  Ficus  oppositi- 
folia,  R. 

BODANKI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Balsamoden- 
dron  agsllocha,  B.  Roxburghii,  Am. — IT.  HI, 
I  p.  185.— Amyris  commiphora,  S.  ii.  344.     ^ 


.BODDU  MALLE,    Tel.   Jasminom  aam- 
bac,  Ait  var.  plenum. — R-  i.  88.       •    • 

BODDU  PAVILI  KURA,  or  Ganga  pavili 
kura.  Tel.  Portulaca  oleracea,  £. — /?•  ii.  463. 

BODDU  TUNGA,  Tbl.  Hymenochsete 
grossa,  Nee^. — ^.  contr,- 110.— Scirpus  gros- 
and  maximus  R-  i*  ^31. 

BODHI,  BuBM.  The  Peepul  tree  under 
which  Gautama  attained  the  Buddha-hood. 
Bee  Bo-Tree.    Buddha. 

BOECHEEk  Hind?  A  red  cdored  wood, 
very  hard  and  close-grained.  The  tree  grows 
in  the  San  thai  janglea  from  Baneebahal  to 
Uasdika  or  about  forty  miles,  but  scarce.  Seem- 
ingly fit'  for  any  building  purposes  if  it  can 
be  grown  to  any  sufficient  size,  which  it  never 
has  a  chance  of  doing  in  ks  present  conditiob 
in  the  jungles.  Too  heavy  for  use  generally 
with  reference  to  timber  bridges*— -C<^.  Jbft- 
libera'  Journal^  July  1860. 

BOEHMERIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Urticacess  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing species  occur  in  India, 

B.  Macrestashya,  Qarhwal,  Sink. 
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BOEHMEBIA  NIVEA. 


BOEBHiUVIA  BRECTA. 


B.  Maeropfajlk^  D.  I>on»  Nepal. 

B.  Platyphylla,        do.  do-        . 

B.  Fruteecene,  Thunb.  do. 

B.  Frondosa,  D.  Don.  do. 

B.  Ternifolia,  do.  do. 

B.  Salicifona,D.DoD.,MoluocM»Hi]iia]ftya. 

B.  Interfupta,  Willd.  Beusal,  Bombay. 
B.  Goglado.    Oarhwal  and  Simla. 
B.  Can di cans. 
B.  Nivea. 
B,  Pnya. 
B.  Utilia. 

Many  of  these  are  stinginfir  nettles;  B.  nivea, 
tbe  Urtica  tenacissima  of  Boxb.  (Fl.  Ind.  iii. 
690)  yields. the  Rhea  fibre  of  Assam.  B  salieifo- 
lia,  an  edible  herr j.~-Eoxb,  iii,  690,  FoigL 
See  Decaschistia  crotonifolia. 

BOEHMEBIA  CANDICANS.  See  China- 
grass;  Bbeea. 

BOEHMEBIA  FRUTB3CBNS.    Thunh. 

Pooah  of  the  Parbuttiah 
Kieoki,  Lepcba. 
Yenbi,  Limboo« 

This  plant  grows  wild,  to  a  height  of  six  or. 
eig'ht  feet,  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  in 
Eastern  Nepal  and  8ikkim  and  in  the  hills 
near  tbe  Teraito  elevations  of  1,000  to  8,000 
feet.  ^  Its  fibrq  is  used  for  twine,  rope,  fish- 
ing nets  and  game  bags  and  could  be  woven 
into  sail  cloth. — Ro^fle. 

BOEHMEBIA  INTEBRUPTA.    Willd. 

Urtica  interrapta. — Linn^ 

Lai  bichhutoe. .BsKo.  j  Kyet-bet-yii Bubk. 

Grows  in  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  Presidencies 
and  in  Barmah.  It's  hairs  sting  like  those  of 
the  nettle. — Foifft,  8  8 1 . 

BOEHMERIA  NIVEA.    Gaudi.     . 

« 

Urtica  nivea. — Linn, 


Poee    of   Oarhwal    and 
Kemaon. 


Tsjo  karao...- Jap, 

Rami...  .....   ...Malay. 

Puya Panj. 

Kunkhoora.  Bunopoob. 

Pan Shan. 

Kalooee. Scmat. 


BhiMft Assam. 

Ihan BoNOA. 

Goon BuRM. 

Gam  be.  .East  Celebes. 

Chu Chin. 

Cbu-ma Chikesb. 

Bheea  grass...    Bno. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Bampur  and  Sungn'am  at  an  elevation  of 
4,000  to  6,000  feet.  It  grows  also  m  Burmah 
and  Assam  and  furnishes  a  textile  fibre  of 
l^reat  value  which  has  attracted  attention  in 
Britain,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  fibres  from 
this  class  of  plants  will  eventually  occupy  a 
position  second  only  in  importance  to  those  of 
<5otton  and  fiax.  The  fibre  of  the  Bhea  can  be 
turned  to  account  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
Tar iety  of  fabrics  of  a  very  valuable  and  useful 
description,  and  its  extended  cultivation  in 
Itdta  is  worthy  of  every  attention  and  en- 
couragement. Some  bales  of  Bhea  fibre,  lately 
put  up  for  salCi  realised  at  the  rate  of  80  £ 
per  ton. 


• 

The  great  desidoatum  is  an  effioi<tot  machine 
for  the  separation  of  the  .fibre  from  its  parent 
stem.  Bee  China  Grass.  Pibres,  Grass  cloth| 
Bheea. 

BOEHMEBIA  GOGLADO,  and  B.  Ma- 
erostachya,  are  common  in  Gurhwal  and  near 
Simla,  and  probably  abound  in  fibre. — Mo^le, 
p.  372. 

BOEHMERIA  PUTA  is  botanically  a  dif- 
ferent  species  from  the  B.  nivea,  though  its  fibre 
is  almost  iJentical  with  that  furnished  *by  B« 
nivea.  It  fiourishes.  at  Darjeeling,  Dhera 
Dhoon  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  India. 
Its  commercial  value  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Rhea. 

BOEHMERIA  SALICIFOMA  ;  P.  Don. 

Urtica  salicifolia,  Roxb. 

Siharu.    Panjabi. 

A  plant  of  the  Moluccas  and  Himalayas,  as 
far  as  Dehra  Dhoon,  found  in  i^imla  and  in 
Gurhwal,  and  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Bam- 
pur and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feet.  Used  for  making  ropes.  Its  berries  are 
edible. — Royk.  Yoiyt,  280,  Cleghom  Purdah  ■ 
Rejxyrt,  p,  68. 

BOEHMEBIA  UTILIS. 


Bon  Rhea. 

BuQ 

Wild 
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Jungle  Bhea. 
Leepeah  of  Nepal. 


Grows  in  Nepaul,  and  Assam.  Its  fibre  is  well 
adapted  for  rope  mhking,  canvas,  and  lines ; 
a  five  inch  rope  broke  wilh  liine  tons  — Boyle, 

BOERHAAVIA  DIANDRIA. 

Its  edible  part 
Qadhapnrna Bbno. 


Spread!  o  g  H  ogweed.  Enq. 
sWdika Sans. 


Muk&rRtte  Hire  ...  ,Tam. 
Attika  mamidi...  .  Tel. 
TSkriki  bhaji DyK, 

Its  root. 

Attica  mammedi 
veyru .....TsL. 


Tikri  ki-jar Duk. 

Smadika Sans. 

Makarattay  ver....TAM. 

Horsfield  says  that  in  Java  the  Bosrhaavia 
ditindria  is  deemed  emetic.  The  Native  prac- 
titioners reckon  the  root  amongst  laxative  medi- 
cines and  prescribe  it  in  powder.  The  small 
round  leaves  which  grow  at  the  joints  of  the 
stalks  of  the  plant,  are  eatf  n  by  ^he  Natives* 
It  appears  to  be  the  Taludama  of  the  Hort. 
Mai.— u4iV«.  Mat.  Med.  p.  90  ;  0*8k.  p.bU. 

BOENPHAL,  Hind.    Fungus.  Sp.  P 
BOEBHAAVIA  DIFFUSA     Syn.    of  Bo* 
erhaavia  diandria. 
BOEBHAAVIA  EREGTA.    Linn. 

Boerhaavia  procumbens, — Ros,  IT.  Icon, 

0 

Shwet  puma Beng. 


Qadapuma „ 

Spreading  Hog. 
weed Kng. 


Gadapurna HiKn. 

Tamirama Halbal. 

Mokaratay  kiray...TAif. 
Ataka  mamidi Tel. 


Tikri ,..,,„t„HuiD.  1  Adari  mtmena » 
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BOflBA. 


BOHRA. 


BOERtfAAVlA  PR0CUMBEN8. 

Mookoorootay-keeray,  Tam. 

A  procumbent  weed,  with  small  red  flowerd, 
used  by  the  natives  with  other  leaves  as  greens. 
See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

BOERHAAVIA  8T1LLATA.— Eo«d.  fFJc. 

OnjJQ  Kanne  Komali  Til.  |  Same  Komali  Ha- 

I      dinika« ...Til. 

BOERHAAVIA  TUBBR03A, 


Attica  mamidi  veniTxL. 
Tikn  ke  jar Duk. 


Sindikaand  Panama 

va ^ Sans 

Mokaratty  yer Tkl 

Boot  said  to  be  emetic^  is  deemed  laxative, 
and  given  by  the  natives  in  powder,  a  tea  spoon- 
ful twice  daily: 

•  BO-GAHA,  Singh.    Ficus  religiosa. 

BOGHAZ,  the  term  for  the  narrow  and 
shallow  channels  tbroyf^^h  the  sand-banks  that 
stretch  across  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  prevent- 
ing passage  of  ships  of  burden. — kobintonU 
Traveli  i»  Palestine  and  Syria^   Vol,  7,j?.  11. 

BOGLE,  Geoboe,  in  1774,  was  deputed  to 
Tibet  by  Warren  Hastin^zfs  as  Ambassador. 

BOGNIO  OB  BOUNIGO,  the  name  in 
Japan  for  the  "  Governor."^JJo^^w»,  Naga' 
taiif  p.  6. 

BOGOO,    Tel.  also  Bupru,  Tel.  Charcoal. 

BOG  RANDIA  ?  (Qo.  Bag  or  fiagh  Ran- 
dia)  Kandia  uliginosa. 

BOGS  HA.  A  tribe  .occupying  the  low 
Terai  adjoining  Hohilcund. 

BOGUE  FORTS  were  captured  on  the  25th 
February  1841. 

BOGUMVANLU.  Tel.  From  Sanscrit  Bho- 
gam,  Common  women.  See  Basava,  Murti,  Jogi 

BOHIRA,  Hind,  also  REORA.  Hind 
Bignouia  undulata. 

BOHNt,  Hind,  with  shopkeepers  and  huck- 
sters the  first  money  received  of  the  day,  it  is 
the  Handsel  of  the  Btiiuh.— Elliot. 

BO  HI.  Of  this  people,  there  are  2,494  in 
thtf  Oomraoti  district :  they  are  perhaps  the 
Bhooii 

BOHOL,  see  Negros  or  Buglas  Islands. 

BOHBA,  money  lenders  in  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces :  many  have  become  mahomedan  con- 
verts. The  word  is- said  to  be  derived  from 
''Beohar"  ftade.  -Sir  J.  Malcolm  also  says 
that  the  name  *'  Borah,"  is  unknown  to  the 
original  country  of  the  mahomedans  of  this  race 
and  is  derived  from  the  hind  a  word  Behoorah, 
signifying  '*  traffic."  It  is  seemingly  of  this 
olass  that  B:r  J.  Malcolm  speaks  when  he  says 
that  besides  the  mahome-dan  Botah  there  h  a 
tribe  of  brahmins  from.  Nath  Devara  in  Mewar, 
who  have  likewise  this  appellation.^— i^^t;/. 
Malcolm' i  Central  India,  Vol,  II,  p.  111. 

BOHRA,  a  religious  sect  found  in  the 
Bajpoot  statesy  who  represent  themselves  to  be 


the  descendants  of  the  foHowei^  of  the  Sheikh 
ul  Jabl,  or  the  celebrated  old  maQ  of  the 
mountain.  They  acknowledge  an  Arohaman* 
drite  or  religious  chief:  they  principally 
follow  mercantile  pursuits.  The  mahomedan 
shopkeepers  on  all  the  western  side  of  India 
and  as  far  east  as  Seounderabad  and  Bellaiy 
are  Bohra  and  they  are  also  settled  in  .many 
parts  of  Central  India  and  in  the  North 
Western' Provinces;  They  are  fair,  somewhat 
taller  than  the  average  Englishman,  and  acute, 
enterprising  men.  Wilson  says  that  these 
appear  to  have  originated  in  Guzerat,  where 
they  became  converts  to  mahomedanism  but 
they  seem  to  have  come  from  Sindh  They 
are  a  very  important  mercantile  (ace.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  says  there  are  many  of  them  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Central .  India  engaged  in 
every  species  of  commerce  as  wholesale  mer- 
xshants  of  the  first  olass,  as  well  as  pedlars ; 
and  sometimes  both  characters  are  to  be  found 
in  the  same  person.  The*  Borah  who  came 
from  the  sea«ooast  of  •  Guserat  into  Cen- 
tral India,  have  imported  the  improvements 
of  European  settlements,  even  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  houses  and  furniture :  they  are 
the  chief  medium  through  which  the  trade  in 
European  articles  is  carried  on';  and  in  every 
town  in  which  they  settle,  they  form  a  distinct 
colony.  The  good  understanding  in*  which 
they  live  with  each  other  strengthens  their 
association :  and  though  they  have  at  times 
suffered  from  the  violence  of  power,  few 'of 
the  industrious  classes  have  escaped  so  well, 
during  the  worst  of  times,  as  the  Bohras. 
They  are  united  under  the  spiritual  rule  of 
their  elected  mullah,  or  priests,  to  whose 
orders,  in  .  confounity  with  the  ancient 
precepts  of  the  remarkable  sect  .  of  maho- 
medans to  which  they  belong,  they  render 
implicit  obedience.  They  are  of  the  tribe  ot 
Hassannee,  once  so  dreaded  in  Egypt  and 
Persia  for  the  acts  of  murder  and  desperation 
which  they  perpetrated  in  blind  obedience  to 
the  mandate  of  their  spiritual  lord,  so  famous 
the    crusade  history  under  the  name  of 
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The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

At  Oojein,  in  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  time,  twelve 
liundred  families  lived  in  four  mahal  or  warda 
connected  with  each  other,  but  separated  by 
strong  gates  from  the  other  parts  of  the  oity. 
No  one  except  a  Borah  could  enter  their  pre- 
cincts without  leave.  The  chief  Mullah,  who 
resides  at  Oojein,  is  appointed  by  the  high 
priest  of  this  class  at  Surat:  his  authority 
extends  over  all  his  sect.  His  orders  go  to 
regulate,  their  most  minute  actions ;  and  he 
promulgates- annually  a  table  of  rules  for  their 
guidance*  He  promised  Sir  John  Malcolm  a 
census  of  the  Borah  in  his  diocese  or  cbarge» 
whom  he  estimated^   at  nearly   ten  thousand 
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BOlCHAEA. 


BOKHlftl. 


fftmUirft  or  about  forty-five  thousand  louU. 
Tbey  seem  to  absiatn  wholly  from  political  in* 
irigue  thry  ate  Hberal-mindad  and  open-hnnded, 
and,  «a  |»oud  citiseiia,  far  eioel  the  mabo* 
medans  either  of  Arab  or  Pertian  deacent.^-* 
Malcolm*9  Ctniral  India,  Vol.    p.  112. 

fiOI,  TsL.,  also  pronounced  Bhui  on  the 
Madras  sidis  of  the  peninsula,  a  palanquin 
bearer,  employed,  also,  as  a  house  aervant,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oriKinal  of  the  serving  *'  Boy" 
of  Europeans  in  Madras. 

BOIDU,  Tel.  Aocordintc  to  Wilson  a  man 
of  the  cowherd  or  shepherd  caste. 

BOIS,  FaibMCH.  Wood,  hence,  Eag/e  or  Aloes 
wood. 

Bois  D'aigle,  Fft.  Aquilaria  agallocha.— i2oj;6. 

Boia  de  Breail,  FiL  Brasil  wood. 

Bois  de  Campeehe,  Fb*  Loicwood. 

Bois  de  Colophane,  Fe*  Colophonia :  Cana- 
rium  comoauiie. 

Bois  de  Per,  Ft.  Iron  wood. 

Bois  de  Quassie,  Fa.   Quassia. 

Bois  da  Beglisse,  Fr.  Liquorice  root. 

Bois  du  Bose,  Fa.  fiosa  wood. 

Boia  Immortel,  Ft.  Cacao. 

Bois  Jaune  de  Breail,  Fr.  Fustic. 

BOJ,  HiNu.  Acorus  calamus,  also  Typha 
angua(ifolia. 

BOJA,  Tel.  luga  xylocarpa.— i>'C. 

BOJAH,  Hind.  Eieusine  ooracana.  Per- 
hapa  the  bosa,  beer,  made  from  this  grain. 

BOJAJA.  Jav.  Crocodile. 

BOJIDAN.  rhe  root  of  a  small  plant 
brought  from  Delhi  to  Ajmere ;  esteemed  aa 
heatioir,  and  used  to  strengthen,  and  as  an 
aphrodisiac;  one  seer  costs  two  Bupees.— 
Gem.  Med.   Top.  p.  130. 

BOKA,  Hind.  A  basket,  pail  or  leather 
bav,  for  throwing  water  to  a  higher  level.  It 
is  the  source  of  the  Vtnglisb  word  buoiket — JSU. 

BOKADA,  Tel.  Clerodendron  visoosum. 
—  VettL 

BOKAT,  Hind.    AsphoJelui  fistulosus. 

BOKHAHA.  An  isolated  kingdom  in  Tur- 
kestan, of  small  extent,  surrounded  by  a  desert. 
It  lies  between  the  pamllels  of  37''  and  43*  N. 
and  L.  60^  and  68"*  E.  It  is  an  open  cham- 
paigne  country  of  unequal  fertility,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Oxus  on  the  southern  border.  Its 
rivers  are  the  Amu  or  Oxus,  Sir  or  Jaxartes,  the 
Kohik  or  Zar-afshan  and  the  river  of  K-urshi 
and  Balkh.  It  is  ruled  over  by  an  Amir, 
whose  sway  may  be  comprised  between  the  S7* 
and  43^  north  lat.  and  between  the  60^  and  68^ 
of  east  long,  or  a  space  of  172,800  Keo^ra- 
pbieal  square  miles,  out  of  which  only  5,000  or 
6,000  miles  are  occupied  by  inhabitanta  in  fixed 
abo<les  while  nine-tenths  of  its  territory  are 
either  utterly  unfit  for  occupation,  or  at  least 


untenanted.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
khanat  consists  of  a  clayey,  aaiine  soil,  and 
sandy  steppes,  with 'a  visible  slope  to*  the 
south-west,  while  it  is  barricaded  to  the  north- 
east by  huge  ranges  of  mogntains.  The  abo- 
riginea  are  the  Tajik,  whose  origin  and  time  of 
immigration  to  Bokhara  are  unknown ;  previous 
to  the  ooncluaiou  of  the  first  century  of  the 
hijira,  the  followers  of  Mahomed  penetrated 
into  their  poiceful  abodes,  and  forced  then! 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  lo  embrace  the 
new  creed.  At  that  period,  Bokhara  was  govern- 
ed by  the  race  of  the  Samanidea.  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  weak  rule  of  theae  princes  was  to- 
tally overthrown  by  the  Usbeks,  whose  power 
was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for,  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara  was  deluged  by 
the  overwhelming  flood  of  the  Moghul  hordes  of 
Ohinghiz-khan  and  the  Uzbeks  were  expelled  by 
the  Moghuls  into  the  deseit  to  the  west  of  the 
Sir-i<Dariya.  Bokhara  has  often  changed  iia 
rulers  and  modified  its  inhabitants.  At  each 
successive  influx,  new  tribes  were  added  to  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  This  intermixture  waa 
more  particularly  felt  whenever  the  Uzbeks  re- 
entered the  Khanat.  Of  the  Tajik  aboriginal 
inhabitants  there  is  but  a  remnant  left,  which 
forms  the  chief  population  of  tho  city  of 
Bokhara;  in  other  towns  there  are  none,  or  very 
few  indeed.  Owing  to  their  peaceful  dispoai- 
tion,  not  to  use  the  word  cowardliness,  they  ab- 
stain from  taking  any  part  in  warlike  cciiieve- 
menta.  The  most  salient  traits  of  their 
character  are  avarice,  falsehood,  and  faithless- 
ness. They  are  ysually  tall ;  have  a  white  skin 
with  black  eyes  and  hair.  Althou^h  in  their 
dress  they  strictly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the 
Kuran,  there  is'  still  much  greater  affectatiou 
than  is  *observable  among  the  Uzbek.  Their 
politeness  in  conversation  often  becomes  dis- 
gusting, especially  ifthey  require  the  assistance 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  address  their  words* 
The  number  of  the  Arabs  is  somewhat  great- 
er than  that  of  the  Tajiks.  They  are  chiefly 
dispersed  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Kh»- 
nat,  having  their  head  quaiters  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vardanzi  and  Samarkand.  They  have  not 
relinquished  the  habits  of  their  ancestors*  and 
continue  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  severity  of  the  climate  has 
Induced  them  to  exchange  their  tents  for  the 
IkUnthin  8uch  only  as  are  compelled,  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupation,  live  in  fixed  habita* 
tions.  Their  features  betray  their  origin ; 
their  large  eyes  are  black  as  well  as  their  hair; 
and  their  skin,  which  is  very  susceptible  of  the 
effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  often  becomes  nearly 
black  from  exposure.  They  speak  Arabic 
amongst  themselves.  The  Uzbek  are  undoubted- 
ly the  preponderating  race  in  Bukhara,  not  so 
much  from  their  .  number,  as  by  the  ties  which 
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l)io4  O^pm  iQg^ihtr^  They  are  divided  intp 
BteD(L9  agd  sections,  like  the  Kirghiz,  and  have 
their- elders,  pr  beys,  whs>  enjoy  a  certain 
consideration  nmong  them  :  the  Uzbek  branchea 
with  acme  of  their  aubdi visions,  are  enume- 
rated as  follow  in*  the  work  called  '*  Naaaed 
Hameti  Uzbekb." 

1.  Manghit.  . 
Oa  Juk-lian- 

ghit. 
6.  AkM(»n- 

gWt. 
€•  Kar»-MaQ- 

gbit. 

2.  Mlug. 
8.  Taa. 
4.  Kirk, 

6.  Ung. 
e.  UD^hit 

7.  Jilair. 

8.  Sarai, 

9.  Rungrad. 

a%  Urua. 
b.  Kara-kur- 

Bak. 
e.  Chnllik. 

d,  Kuyan. 

e.  Kaidanli. 
/.  MUtek. 
p.  Kuxtaghi. 
A.  Gale. 
t.  Tnp-kara. 
t.   Kara, 
«,  Kara-bora. 
/,  Nogai. 

IM.  Bilkelik. 
n,  Dust'Dik, 
IL^Oinll. 
a.  Ax-tana. 
h.  Kara. 
c«  Churan. 

d.  Turkmen. 

e.  Knuk. 
/.  Biahbala. 
g,  £ara>kal- 

p«k. 
h,  Kachai. 
u  Haj-becha. 

tamgaii, 
«i  KnUbi 
h,  Bannak. 

c.  Kiijahur. 

d.  Kul. 

e.  Chabnrgaa 
/.  Karakal- 

pak-knak- 
tamgaii, 
ff.  Ealerbix. 


A.  DUberi. 
i.  ChaobaklL 

gall, 
a,  Tartuga. 
6.  Aga-miaiH. 
&  lahikali. 

d.  Kizin-eili. 

e.  UyngH. 
/  Bukajli. 
g,  Kaigali. 

r.-ATir. 
a.  JoailU 
•  (.  Kuaaali. 
c  Tira. 
(i.  BalikU. 
a.  Knba. 

10.  TelohsQ. 

11.  Ai^hun. 

13.  Nairn  an. 
18.  Kipchak. 

14.  Obicbak. 

15.  Auvat. 

16.  Kalmak. 

17.  Kar-ta. 

18.  Burlak. 

19.  Bualak. 

20.  Samarohin. 

21.  Katagan. 

22.  Ealeohi. 
28.  Konegas. 
24  Biitrek. 
26.  Uaoi. 

26.  JELabat.      . 

27.  Khitai. 

28.  Kangli. 

29.  Ua. 

SO.  Cbtiplochi. 

81.  Obnpchi. 

82.  Uurchi. 
88.  Upiilephi. 
34.  Jtilun. 

85.  Jid. 

86.  Juynt. 
^7.  Ohil-Jaynt 

88.  Bui-Haut. 

89.  UiMant. 

40.  Aralat. 

41.  Kireit. 
48.  Ungiit. 
4:1.  Kangit. 

44.  Kbalenat, 

45.  Masad. 


46.  Mnrkut. 

47.  Berkuu, 

48.  Kuralas. 
♦9.  Uglan. 
50.  Kari. 
ai.  Arab. 

52.  Ulechi. 

53.  Julegan. 

54.  Kislilik. 
56.  Gbedou 

56.  Turkmen. 

57.  Durmen. 

58.  Tabin. 

59.  Tama. 

60.  Rindan. 

61.  Mumin. 

62.  UisbvD. 
68.  Beroi. 
64.  Hafiz. 
66.  Kirgbiz. 

66.  Uiruchi. 

67.  Juirefe. 

68.  Bncaohi. 

69.  Sibtiyan. 

70.  Betaab. 

71.  Tagrini, 
78.  Sbiildur. 

78.  Tumai 

74.  Tleu. 

75.  Kir^ar. 

76.  Kirkin. 
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78*.  Uglan. 

79.  Garlet. 

80.  Iglan, 

81.  Cbilkea. 

82.  Uigur. 
88,  Agbir, 

84.  TaT>u. 

85.  Naigbil. 

86.  Tuzak. 

87.  Kahet. 

88.  Nach'ar, 

89.  Enjalik. 
90   Bucan. 
91.  Shirin. 
92»  Bakbrin. 

93.  Tume. 

94.  Nikoa. 

95.  Mugnli 

96.  Kayaan. 

97.  TaUr. 
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Of  these  tribes  tiventy-eight  are  in  the 
Khanat  of  Bokhara,  viz : — 

1.  The  Ma^igfait,  who  encamp  at  different 
places,  partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Earahi, 
and  partly  near  Bokhara  itself.  Many  of 
them,  especially  the  elder  branehes,  have 
established  ihemselvea  in  both  those  towns. 

2.  The  Khitay,  who  encamp  between 
Bokhara  and  Kermine. 


3«  The  Naimen,  dwelling  near  Ziyaii-ed« 
din,  to  the  chief  of  which  place,  in  Utigioua 
caaea  they  apply  in  the  firat  iuatance.* 

4.  The  Kipchak,  wandering  between  Katta« 
Kurghan  and  Samarkand, 

5.  The  Sarai,  who  encamp  doae  to  the 
road  leading  from  Samarkand  to  Karahi. 

6.  The  Kungrad^  part  of  which  tribe  ia 
settled  ia  Karshi,  whilst  another  part  encampa 
between  that  city  and  the  mountaina  of 
Shehr-i-Sebz. 

7.  The  Turkmen,  who  encamp  on  the 
Amu-Dariya,  while  others  dwell  iu  viUagea  on 
the  batiks  of  the  same  river. 

8.  The  Arabet  who  encamp  between  Karahi 
and  Bokhara* 

9.  The  Buzachi,  are  found  near  Busadii, 
on  the  road  from  Karahi  to  Bokhara. 

10.  The  Durmen,  who  lead  a  eettled  life  in 
Kh^duane  and  ita  environs. 

11.  The  Yabu,  who  partly  lead  a  settled  life 
in  the  aouihem  portion  of  tho  Tamen  of  Bok- 
hara, or  partly  a  wandering,  together  with  the 
tribes  of  Khitay  Naimen,  in  Miyan-kale. 

12.  The  Jid,  and  13,  the  Juyut,  whieh  in 
part  lead  a  settled  life  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amu-Dariya,  and  in  part  a  wandering,  or  wtik 
the  Tnrkmena. 

14.  the  ByaUah,  who  all  lead  a  settled  Kfe 
in  the  Tumen  of  Bokhara, 

15.  The  Byagrin,  who  encamp  iu  Mi%an« 
kale,  mixed  with  other  tribea. 

21.  Oaliaobi. 
28.  Uaoi. 
28.  Chiliayut. 

24.  Kireit. 

25.  Garlyat 

The  Chagatai,  are  disseminated  among  othei 
tribes. 

2.  The  Aimak,  leading  a  sedentary  life  at 
Bokhara, 

8.  The  Karlik,  who  live  in  like  manner  at 
Kareh. 

4.  The  Kauchin,  who  encamp  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Karshi.    And  lastly, 

5.  The  Kureme,  in  the  Khanat  are  "mot 
enumerated  in  the  table  of  that  race  and  it  ia 
probable,  that  these  form  sub-divisions  of  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  abovementioned  Uzbek 
stems. 

The  oldest  branch  of  the  Uzbeks  in  Bokhara 
is  that  of  Ma/i\ghit^  and  it  is  out  of  one  of  its 
branches — called  Tuk^  that  the  reigning  dynasty 
proceeds.  In  their  exterior,  the  Uzbek  remind 
ua  strongly  of  the  Moghul  race»  except  that  thej 
have  lar((er  eyes,  and  are  somewhat  handsomer ; 
they  are  generally  middle-sized  men ;  the  colour 
of  their  beards  varies  between  a  shade  of  red 
and  dark  auburn,  whilst  few  are  found  wkk 
black  hair.  Their  dress  b  very  plain,  consist* 
iqg  chiefly  of  khakUu^  or  flowing  dresses  of 


16.  Kir. 

17.  Ung. 

18.  Ungacbit. 

19.  Kalmak/ 

20.  Kataghan. 


£6.  Ynikbnn. 
27.  Uigbiir. 

23.  Tatar. 
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ah^a.  Aetording  to  their  mod^  of  Uying,  the 
Utbeks  may  be  olaBsed  andef  three*head» :  I, 
•^entary  Utbek ;  2,  sueh  as  are  engaged  in 
agricQUiure.  althoagh  continuing  to  lead  a* 
eamp  life  •  and,  8,  sueh  as  are  essentially  no- 
asadic.  The  wandering  Uabek  five  like  the 
Kirghia  in  kMihi,  Plnral  of  XibMa,  whieh  are, 
however,  rather  lowor.  The  external  fell  is 
usually  of  a  blaek,  or  dark  grey  colour,  but 
the  ifiterior  is  more  tastefully  ornamented 
than  the  tents  of  the  latter,  for  the  Uzbeks 
hang  small  earpets  of  home  manufacture,  along 
the  sides^  and  though  the  work  be  coarse, 
attd  the  colours  {generally  of  a  sombre  hue, 
dark  red  or  brick  colour  in  particular,  their 
preeenoe  sets  off  the  tent  to  advantage,  and 
gives  it  an  appearance  of  cleanliness.  Their 
meals  are  vei^  monototions,  the  staple  article 
being  constantly  mutton^  EttmU  (fermented 
mares'  milk)  is  Only  drunk  by  those  who  keep 
large  herds  of  horses ;  in  Mian-kale,  for  in- 
sianoe,  the  absence  of  sueh  herds  in  the  (greater 
part  of  the  Uebek  encampments  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  surprise.  Their  chief  oocupatibn 
eonslsfes  in  breeding  flocks.  Children  all  but 
uftked  are  seen  driving  the  sheep  round  the 
aai,  while  the  chief  sits  listlessly  in  his 
kibitka,  leaving  all  the  household  affairs  to 
the  care  and  management  of  the  women, 
who  do  not  diffur  in-  dress  from  ttie  Kirghiz 
women.  In  the  interior  of  the  aul  half 
naked  children  may  be  seen  romping  about 
and  fighting  with  dogs. 

Beklkara  has  a  considerable  number  of  Per- 
sians espedaliy  Persian  captives,  who  are 
brooght  thither  in  small  parties.  The  greater 
majority,  however,  of  this  people  were  trans- 
planted from  Mervy  in  the  reign  of  Amir  Seyid, 
when  that  city  fell  under  his  sway.  With  a 
view  of  weakenii]|[  it,  and  thereby  ensure  his 
own  safsty^  he  ordered  40,000  family  to  be 
tran^rted  from  Merv  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saaerkaad*  It  is  from  them  the  Persians  of 
Bokhara  chiefly  descend. 

The  Persian  population  are  easily  distinguisli- 
ed  by  the  regularity  of  their  features,  ttnd  their 
bushy  Uaek  liair.  They  profeiM  outwardly  the 
bonui  Ikitb,  thoogh  in  their  hearts  they  remain 
8hiah,  cordially  hating,  therefore,  the  Bokha- 
rians.  The  Jughi,  Meiengyand  Liali,  are  claseed 
among  mussulmans  in  Bokhara,  but  they  seem 
to  be  similar  to  gypsies,  their  women  go  unveil- 
ed, and  tlie  men  are  careless  in  their  reli- 
gions duties.  Nonbers  of  ihem  are  established 
at  Bokhara,  and  other  towns,  as  medical  men 
and  telling  fortunes  and  horse-dealings.  Such  as 
-lead  a  wandering  life,  encamp  in  tents  of  a 
eOairse  edtton  stuff  called  '*  bez."  They  have 
peritiisMon  to  halt  near  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  Khanat,  vrhenever  those  places  are  not 
previously  occupied'  by  Uabeks  ;  in    conse- 
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quenoe  of  which  a  great  number  of -them 
are  dispersed  along  the  batiks  of  the  2tar- 
Afshan,  near  Samarkand,  while  others  encamp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karakul.  Bbkhara 
and  Samarkand  are  the  centres  of  mahomedao^ 
theology.  There  are  no  mahomedans  se^striet- 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara,  but  i^  ia 
the  most  shameless  sink  of  iniquity  in  the 
East.  Its  houses  are  built  of  mud  and  wood* 
The  rooms  have  no  furniture  and  glass  fori- 
windows  is  unknown^  oiled  paper  being  used^ 
in  lieu.  Broad  doth  is  little  used,  onl>  cotton, 
cloths,  alqfat  and  stiff  loose  silken  garments. 
Womens'  clothes  are  of  a  dark  colour  oftei^ 
blue  and  fit  tightly,  with  a  horse  hair  veil  They 
have  a  monastery  at  Bokhara,  dedicated  to  the 
famous  dervesh  Mulana  Jaial-ud-diu,  who,  cen- 
turies a^o  went  from  Bokhara  to  Iconium. 

BOKHARA  TOWN  is  in  L,  39»  27*  N. 
L.  80^  19'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  desert,  bui 
is  watered  by  the  little  river  Wafkan,  which* 
flows  between  forests  of  fruit  trees  and  gardens. 
It  has  eleven  gates,  and  a  circumference  of 
fifteen  English  miles  ;  three  hundred  and  sixty 
mosques,  twenty-iwo  caravansaries,  manv  hatha 
and  bazaars ;  and  the  old  place  called  ArK,  builc 
by  Arslan  Khan  one  thousand  years  ago,  and 
has  sboOt  one  hundred  splendid  colleges.  The 
houses  have  neither  roofs  nor  windows.  The 
population  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand,  composed  of  Tajik,  Nogay,  Aff- 
ghan,  Mervee,  Usbeck,  and  ten  thousand 
Jews,  who  are  dyers  and  silk  traders,  and  must 
wear  a  small  cap,  and  girdle  around  their  waiat, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  mahomedaus. 
There  ate  several  thousand  slaves.  There  are 
about  three  hundred  merchants  ftom  Sind  and 
many  dervishes.  Whole  streets  contain  nothing 
but  shops  aud  magazines  for  merchants  from  all 
the  parts  of  Turkistan,  Cashgar,  Hindustan,, 
and  Russia.  There  are,  all  around,  numbers  of 
country  houses,  with  gsrdens.' 

Bokhara  was  visited  in  the  oarly  part  of  the 
19lh  Century,  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  Dr. 
Joseph  Wolff  and  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captaiu 
Conolly  the  two  last  fell  Victims  to  the  fanaticiim 
of  the  people.  It  was  taken  by  Russia  in  18^8. 
Bokhara  and  Turkistan  send  out  saw  silk  of 
various  kinds,  called  ''^chiila  jsidar,"  "var- 
danzwi/'  "  lab-iabi,'*  ''churkhi/'  from  Kho- 
kan,  Balkh,  Kundua,  Akeha,  Shibarghan,  &c« 
Bokhara  gold  coins,  ''budki'^and  ''^tila"— 
Wolfing  Bokhara^  Vol.  It.  p.  3  to  4.  Saron 
Ciem&n€  de  Bode  Bokhara.  Vigne,  Personal 
Narrative  ;  Generai  Edward  Fertitr's  Jour* 
uey;  Max  Midler  ;  Mr.  PotPelV*  Hand-book, 
See  Jews.  Kalmuck.  Kara-kul.  Kazzak«  Khalif. 
Khiva,  Khanate  Khulm,  Ei\abi.  Tnjik.  I'artar. 

BOKHABA  CLOVE  a,  Melilotus,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  Nat.  Order.  Fabacece, 
several  species  of  which  native  and  foreign  grow 


BOLAN  PASS. 


BOLE  ARUBNIAK. 


in  India,  M.  arvensis^  Ittilic;i,  leucanthus,  o(!i- 
cinalis,  parviflora  and  sulcata.  M.  arbqrea,  is 
the  Bokhara  clover  and  affords  two  or  three 
cuttings  in  a  season  :  moat  of  them  are  grown  as 
clover. 

BOKHARA  LITTLE,  a  name  of  Chinese 
Tartary  or  Eastern  Toorkistan. 

BOKHARI,  ^  Muslim,  Abu  Daud,  Tirmidsi, 
Nasar,  Iba  Maja  or  Ibn  Khoseima  are  the  six 
great  collectors  of  the  traditions  of  Mahomed. 

BOKHARIAN  HAKIM«  See  Giai-Kha- 
tai. 

BOKHDT.  The  third  settlement  of  the  Jour- 
neving  Arians  was  in  Bokhdi.  It  (iy.  v.  7,)  is 
stated,  that  the  fourth  best  land  was  the  fortu- 
nate Bokhdi,  with  the  lofty  banner :  here 
Ahriman  created  buzzing  iiisects  and  poisonous 
plants.  Bokhdi  is  certainly  Bactria  ihouKh 
Burnouf  had  doubts  about  it,  the  land  of  the 
Kactrians.  The  "  tall  plumes"  indicate  the  im- 
perial banner  (mentioned  also  by  Firdousi,)  and 
refer,  consequently,  to  the  time  when  Bactria 
was  the  seat  of  empire.  Up  to  this  time 
nothing  is  snid  by  the  Aryans  about  Media, 
thou^rh  she  conqucreil  Babvlon  in  B*  U.  2234. 
8ee  Arians. 

BOKHEE  OR  UTIMOOKTA.  Du^.  Hip- 
tage  madablota. 

BOKKENA,  Tbl.  Zapania  nodiflora,  Zam. 
— Lippia  nod.  jRich, — Bheede,  x.  47. 

BOKKADI,  Tel.  Ehrt-tia,  sp. 

BOKKUDU.  Tel.  Hydroootyle  Asiatica, 
JR.  ii.  ^S.'—nheede,  x.  46. 

BOICLA,  Hind.  Antennaria  contorta. 

BOK-MAI-ZA,  BURM.  Kydia  calyciua. 

BOKUR,  Mar.  Cordia  IU)thii. 

BOL|  Hind,  alao  Bola,  also  Beola,  Balsa- 
modendron  myrrha  ;  Nees  ab  Esen.  also  myrrh  ; 
its  gum  resin. 

BOLA,  Bemg.  Paritlum  tiliaceum. — ^S^i^.  HU, 
Hibiscus  tiliaceus. 

BOLAN  PASS,  on  the  borders  of  Sahara- 
wan,  leads  from  the  Dasht-^i-be-dow-lutto- 
Dadur,  aufl  is  the  great  route  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Western  Aff^han  provinces  and 
the  countries  opening  on  the  Indus.  It  is  a 
continuous  succession  of  ravines  and  gorges. 
The  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pasa  is  in  sum- 
mer oppressively  hot  and  unhealthy.  It  ex- 
tends from  29®  30";  67**  40* ;  to  lat.  29^  52', 
long.  67®  4'=55  m.;  is  J  m.  wide  at  entrance. 
The  entrance  is  800  ft.  ;  Ab-i  goom,  2,5 in  ; 
crest,  5793  ft.  Average  ascent,  90  ft.  per  mile. 

The  Bol^  with  the  Muiloh  pnss,  far  to  the 
south,  are  the  only  level  routes  intersecting  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  defining,  on  the  east, 
the  low  countries  of  Kach  Gandava  and  the  valley 
of  the  Indus ;  while  westward,  it  supports  the 
elevated  regions  of  Kalat  and  Saharawan. 
There  are   many  other   passes  over  the  chain, 


but  all  of  (hem  from  the  east  have  a  steep  and 
difficult  ascent,  and  conduct  to  the  brink  of  the 
plateau,  or  Uble-lands.  8ttch  are  the  paaaes  of 
Xakari  and  Naghow,  between  the  Bolan  and 
MulIoh  routes,  and  there  are  others  to  the 
north  of  the  Bohin.  This  pasa  is  no  less  im- 
portant, as  occurring  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  gind  and  the  neighbooriDg 
countries  with  Kandahar  and  Khorasan.  It 
also  constitutes,  in  this  direction,  the  boundary 
between  the  Sard  8eir  and  garm  Seir,  or  the  cold 
and  hot  countries.  The  natives  here  ai&rm,  that 
all  below  the  pass  is  Hind,  and  that  all  above 
it  is  Khorasan.  This  distinction  is  in  great 
measure  warranted,  not  only  because  the  pats 
separates  very  different  races  from  each  other, 
speaking  various  dialects,  but  that  it  marks  the 
line  of  a  complete  change  of  climate,  and  natu- 
ral productions. — Ma89on'9J<mmey$,  Vol  I.  p. 
338.     8ee  Kabul ;  Kandahar  ;  KeUt. 

BOLAN  RIVER  ia  about  70  miles  long  in 
the  Sir-i-Bolan  Pasa,  lat  29«  6\\  ion.  .67^  8* 
is  4,494  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  remarkably 
sinuous,  b.at  runs  generally  south-east erlv  ;  from 
a  junction  with  the  Nari  River,  li  is  liable  to 
inundation  ;  and  as  its  bed»  in  some  parts,  occu- 
pies the  whole  breadth  of  the  ravine,  travellers 
are  frequently  bverUken  by  the  torrent.  Falls 
3,75 1  it.  in  64  m.  from  source  to  Dadur. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM.  A  genua  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Natural  Ordef  Orchiacem  of 
which  several  aptcies  B.  auricomum^  Canj- 
anum,  flexuosum,  fusoesceaas  Jenkensonii,  ser- 
pens, and  sunipia,  occur  in  Nopal,  the  Khaasva 
Hills,  Burmah  and  Tenasserim.  Dr.  Maaon  aaya 
perhaps  the  most  highly  valued  of  the  orchid 
order  among  the  Burmrse  and  Karons,  ia  the 
sweet  scented  bolbophyllum,  which  Karon 
youths  wear  in  the  lobes  of  the  ear,  and  maid- 
ens in  their  hair.  It  abounds  in  almost  eveiy 
part  of  the  jungles,  throwing  down  delicate 
straw-colourod  racemea  over  the  rough  grey 
bark  of  old  lager  stroemia  trees  emblems  of  child- 
hood in  the  arms  of  age. — Mason. 

BOLBOPHILLUM  CAREYANUM,  a 
common*  orchid  in  the  vicinity  of  JlaulmaiD, 
easily  rocognized  by  a  long  leaf  at  the  apex  of 
a  false  bulb,  and  by  its  small  purplish  flower. 
— Mason. 


BOLB  ARMENIAN. 


Hajr-Armeni Aa. 

Tin-artnenie  ? „ 

Berlin  Red Gko. 

RnglUh  „  „ 

Bole  de  armenie Fr.  • 

Ohil-armenie,  HindPkrs  . 
Gherumitti ,, 

An  earthy  mineral  of  a  fine  rod  colour,  one 
of  the  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina.  It  ocean  in 
masses  in  various  parts  of  India.  That  found  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos  is  called  Lemnian  eartb,Ar* 


Taanam  Poo Jav. 

Harmai Famjab. 

Harmuebi ,,1 

Gnrukatto Savb. 

Sime  kavikalla ...  Tax. 
Simakavi  rai, Tmu 
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BOHBAX  CEIBAi. 


I    meniiin  Bole  is  mucb  vsed  as  a  tooth  powder  ; 

I  18  in  Qse  in  India,  amongat  native  practition- 
ers, as.  an  astrinj^entrand  as  a  pigment  is 
naed  by  the  Javanese  when  they  wish  to  become 
thin,  largely  employed  by  frandulent  dealers  to 
oolour  articles  of  food,  &c.  to  aduUerate  Aiicbo- 
Fy  Paste,  Potteil  Shrimps,  Potted  Herrings, 
Yarmouth  bloaters.  Ham,  Westphaliaii  Ham  ; 
Potted  beef,  Hamburgh  Beef,  Tomato  aauce, 
Essence  of  libbster^,  and  Essence  of  Shrimps. ' 
Jt  is  employed  in  Native  painting  and  gilding. 
In  nutny  countries,  Bengnland  South  America 
eepecially,  this  and  other  unctuous  earths  are 
eaten  freely  by  pregnant  women  to  allay  the 
craving  for  food  so  common  in  that  state.  In 
times  of  scarcity  it  has  been  used  by  both  sexes 
aa  a  mechanical  substitute  for  proper  food.  It 
consists  of  alumina,  silica,  magnesia,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  It  is  brought  from  the  Persinn  Gulf, 
but  it  also  occurs  of  fine  quality  in  the  Rajmahl 
hills,  where  it  is  termed  Geru  mtttee  also  from 

I  Mysore.  Bellary  and  other  localities.  Reduced 
to  very  fine  powder  it  is  used  as  an  absorbent 
application  sprinkled  over 'U leers  or  other  raw 
surfaces  — 0  ShaughtieBsy^  page  693. 

B0LE0PHTHALMU3  BODD^RTII.  The 
leaping  fish,  of  the  seas  of  the  E.  Archipelago. 
Tbeae  salaraandrine  looking  oreatnrea  are  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  from  the  mad  on  which  they 
lie,  bpt  make  a  series  of  leaps  on  being  alarm- 
ed. They  are  8  or  4  in.  long,  wedge-shaped, 
with  flat  pointed  tails,  bead  and  prominent  eyes. 
They  are  called,  .by  sailors,  jumping.  Johnnies.' 
They  leap  by  means  of  their  ventral  fiua. — 
CoUmgwood.  • 

BOLE  DE  ARMENIE,  Pa.  Bole  Arroe- 
nian. 

BOLETUS  DESTRUCTOR  the  fungus 
known  as  dry  rot.  B.  igniariua,  dried  and  sliced 
is  the  amadou  or  German  tinder. — 3ng.  Oyc. 
See  Fungi. 

BOLINIRABOLUM,    Tbl.  Myrrh. 

BOL  KA  GOND,  and  Buabol,  are 
names  given  in  Ajmere  to  a  dark  reddish 
yellow  opaque  gum  resin  like  myrrh  (appears  to 
be  true  myrrh)  imported  via  Bombay.  The 
natives  there  believe  that  liy  eating  it  or  even 
robbing  it  in  the  teeth,  they  will  beeome  looae 
and  fall  out :  it  is  considered  a  warm  medicine, 
is  given  to  children  in  enlarged  abdomen, 
mixed  with  musabbur  (aloes)  as  a  deobstruent, 
and  is  also  used  in  making  native  ink :  one  seer 
Costs  eleven  annas.— -Gea.  Med.  Top,  p.  129. 

BOLKOOKREE,  Bbno.  AdoUa  castina- 
earpa* 

BOLO  CHAPTIS,  (Buch.)  Corvinus 
bola.  (McCleil.)  A  species  of  Indian  whiting 
that  famishes  isinglass  and  which  Mr.  O'Riley 
sent  up  to  Calcutta  from  Amherst,  Dr.  M'Clel- 
land  wrote  that  ^*  it  belongs  to  the  genus  cor- 
Tinaa,  closely  allied'  to  0.  niger,  but  of  mon- 


strous dimensions  compared  with  the  European 
species."  This  is  the  fish,  the  jawbone  of  which 
is  described  as  *'  Boalee. — MojMn, 

BOLLONG.  See  Karang  Bollong. 

BiJLONG  WATU  TUMPANG.  See  Karang 
Bollang. 

BOLOR  MOUNTAINS,— the  mountains  of 
Balti  extend  for  SOD  miles,  from  the  sources  of 
theGilgitand  Yasan  rivers,  in  73<'  to  the  77*" 
E.  L.,  the  source  of  the  Nubra  river.  Bolor 
produces  much  gold.  The  higher  mountain 
range  abounds  in  rock-crystsl,  which  is  conse- 
quently called  the  Bilor^stone  or  Rock  crystal. 
8ee  Badaksban  j  Himalaya ;  India ;  Kara-koram 
Mountains  ;  Tibet.- 

BOLSARI-KA  PHUL,  Duk.  Flower  of 
Mimusops  elen«;i 

BOLUNGEK  and  BANSO,  Tel:  ?  Uria? 
Two  bsmbnos  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme 
height  S5  feet,  rircnmferenee  \  foot.  They  are 
not  common. — Certain  Macdonald. 

BOL  SIAH,  Paus.  Aloes;  Aloe  litoralis. 
Kosnig, 

BOLWAN,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  the  ce- 
remony of  conducting  a  bride  to  her  husband^s 
house  :al80  dismissal  of  the  bridegroom's  friends 
nnd  attendants.  Also,  the  ceremony  of  propi- 
tiating the  Bhuta  or  spirits  of  deceaspd  who 
h»ve  entered  a'villi^e,  inducing  them  to  leave 
the  village  and  conducting  them  across  the 
borders  with  music  and  a  proceswn. —  Wilson. 

BOMBAf  E^.  A  group  of  plants,  of  which 
several  genera,  the  Adansonia,  or  baobab,  the 
Bombax,  CuUenia ;  Durio  and  Eriodendron  grow 
in  Indin.  Bombax  pentandrum,  B.  heteropbyl- 
Inm  and  Cochlosptrmum  gossypium,  all  have  a 
soft  down,  attnched  to  the  seeds,  which  is  col- 
lected for  stuffing  pillows.  At  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  1857.  a  vfry  powerful  bast  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Jaffrey,  from  the  Kriodendron 
anfractuosum.  Some  authors  regard  this  group 
as  a  section  of  the  Sterculiaceae* 

BOMBAREGK.  A  rock  which  British  sailors 
so  call.  It  is  the  Koh^-rnvbarak  also  Kaa 
mubarsk,  the  fortunate  or  auspicious  mountain 
or  head  land  of  the  Arabs. 

BOMBAX.  Speciea.  Tfaat-Pan,  BusM.  A 
tree  of  Moulmeio.  Wood  not  known. — CoZ. 
Cat  Ex.  1862. 

BOMBAX,.  ^ipeciw. 

Burrul  Mara Can.  I  Kanta  Saeer.  ...  Hahb. 

A  tree  in  Canara  and  Sunda,  most  oommoii 
below,  grows  to  a  great  siae.  Hollowed  for 
canoes  :  planks  sought  after  for  light  boxes.— 
Dr*  Oibson* 

BOMBAX  CEIB A.— i4»n.  A  tree  of  Ja- 
maica, introduced  into  India :  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  is  used  for  canoes.  It  is 
common  at  Canton,  and  the  fleshy  petals  of 
the  flowers  are  sometimes  prepared  as  food. 
It  is  said  to  be  a   brge  tree,  of  the  Burmese 
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BOHBAT. 


ooutitrj  and  its  beautiful  and  soft  floss  is  used 
for  pillows,  and  tbin  mattvesses  bj  the  natires. 
The  juice  of  the  root  is  aperient  and  its  bark 
emetic* — Voigt,  MaleoffC$  TrcweU  in  South 
MoBtem  Jda,  Vol,  I.  p.  187.  Biddell^  WU- 
liams'  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  284. 

BOMBAX  MALABARICUM,  D  C.  i    W. 
A  A. 

Bombaz  heptapbyllum. — Cav, 
Salmalia  Malabarica,  SchoiL  d  E>vdk 
Gosaampiaus  rubra.  Ram, 


Rakto-simaL  BavOi 
RaktO'Bbimal. 
Rakta-sbimlu. 
lia-i.     BoBM. 
Lepan.     », 

Bed  Cotton  Tree.  Eno. 
Bakta-iimal .  Hind. 
Stmal.  n 

Sair.        Mahiu 
Sairi.  „ 

Kanta  Sair.  n 
Mul-elavn.  Malsal. 


Ha1u-elaTa«  Maleal. 
Simbal.  Paaa. 
Simal«  SAira, 
Kattu  imbal.  Stvoil 
MaT-ailaa  marum,  Tam. 
MuU  elava  manua,    ti 
Pula  miila  elaru.       „ 
Buroga  maDV.       ^Bf«. 
liula^buraka  ma&u.  ,•  ' 
Baro.  UaiA 
Its  gum,  Mooohie  Raa. 
Its  root,  aafed  Moosli 


This  lar^e  and  stately  tree  grows  io  most 
parts  of  Southern  India;  it  reaches  a  great 
size  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where,  both  on 
the  ooast  and  iniaud,  il  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon trees,  and  there  the  planks  are  extensively 
used  in  making  tlie  li^ht  packing  boxes  used 
in  the  export  of  bulky  goods  from  Bombay 
and  other  places ;  also  for  fishermen's  floats 
when  the  Adansonia  is  not  at  hand.  The 
Bed  Cotton  tree  is  common  throughoat  South- 
ern India,  is  abundant  in  the  plains  of  British 
Burmah,  where  its  light  and  loose  grained 
wood  is  used  for  coffins.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
lbs.  28.  When  the  trees  grow  large,  the  stem 
spreads  out  towarda  the  base,  at  intervals,  into 
buttress  like  projections.  In  spring,  huge 
Magnolia  shaped  scarlet  blosoms  cover  the  trees, 
and  in  some  places  the  young  flower  buds  are 
cooked  and  eaten.  The  cotton  is  used  ^or 
stuffing  cushions  and  pillows.  In.  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  60  feet,  and  aver- 
age girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  15  feet.  It  yields  the  Mooehee-ras  resin, 
and  its  roots  constitute  the  Safsd  IfoosH  of 
the  bazaars,  which>  powdered,  forms  a  thick 
mucilage  with  cold  water,  and  anwsers  admira- 
bly as  a  nutritious  demulcent  for  convales- 
cent persons.  -  2>r».  Wight,  Bramdis,  Gibaont, 
Q^Shcmghneuif*    Oapt.  Bedd^me. 

BOMBAY,  a  town  on  a  series  of  islands  on 
the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  of  ladia,  in* 
Lat  18^  53'  5"  N.  Long.  72^  49'  Bast.  It  u 
the  capital  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  in 
1864  contained  a  population,  in  the  island,  of 
816,562  in  fbe  following  propotions  : 


Hindoos 

Brahmin 

BhaMa 


49T,540 
80,604 
dl»771 


liingaet  ...  I,69tf 
Hvddtiist  or  Jain  8,0-21 
HknAriana  ...    d2|434 


Mahdta&edan         145,880 
Negro-African  2,074 

European  ...     8,415 

Indo  European         1,891 
Native  Christian    19,908 


Jew 

Paraee 

Chinese 

Total. 


•  a        *•! 


•  •  •      •  •  • 


49,801 
868 

8,16,68t 


In  the  spacious  harbour  formed  by  the 
islands  of  Caranja,  Oolaba,  Bombay,  8al- 
sette,  and  the  continent,  several  smaller  rocky 
islands  are  scattered,  bearing  different  names. 
Of  these  are  Bombay,  Elephanta,  and  a  lit- 
tle island  close  to  the  latter  that  the  Bri- 
tish call  Butcher  Island.  Ita  hindu  name 
is  Depa-devi,  or  the  Island  of  the  gods,  or  holy 
Island  :  it  is  low,  less  than  a  mile,  from  £le* 
phanta,  in  the  direction  of  Salsette.  Bombay 
harbour  is  very  capHcious,  being  from  N.  to  S> 
12  or  14  miles,  with  a  general  width  of  from 
4  to  6  miles,  its  shores  are  irregularly  indented 
by  bays  and  inlets.  Bombay  island  lies  north  of 
Old  Woman  Island  to  which  it  is  joined.  Bom* 
bay  Island  is  about  8  miles  long  from  N.  to  S« 
and  about  3  miles  broad.  The  flag-staff  on 
the  S.  £«  bastion  of  the  fort,  is  in  Lat.  18^ 
55'  48"  N.-  and  Long.  78®  67'  40"  B.  Bom- 
bay is  commonly  called  an  island,  but  it  is  buiit 
on  a  cluster  of  islands  which  are  connected 
by  causeways  with  one  another  and  with 
the  main  land,  and  form  a  peninsula  runatng 
norih  and  son^^h,  and  terminating  \n  a  narrow 
point  of  land  at  the  extremity  of  Oolaba.  The 
Bombay  Group,  indeed  consists  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  ishinds  in  all  ;  the  island  of  Bassein, 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  that 
which  gives  the  clusier  its  name  ;  DntToe ;  and 
Veraova,  just  off  the  shore  of  daisette ;.  Salsette, 
by  much  ihe  largest  of  them  all  ^  Trombayj  eon* 
spiouous  for  the  mountain  called  Neat's  Tongue^ 
which  attains  the  altitude  of  1,000  feet ;  Bom- 
bay itself,  united  on  the  northward  to  Trom- 
bay  and  Salsette,  aa  theae  are  united  to  eaek 
other  by  bridges  and  embankments,  and,  to  the 
southward.  Old  Woman's  Island  ;  Colaba  ;  and 
Henery  and  Kenery  ;  with  little  rooks^  and 
isleta  of  lesser  note  and  name.  Bombay  isUad 
formed  part  of  the  dower  given  in  1 6G2  to 
Oharleall.of  Kngland  with  hia  queen,  and  Char* 
lea  in  166U  sent,  Jamea  Ley,  Earl  of  Marl* 
borough*  a  moatexparienoed  aailor  with  a  airong 
fleet,  to  receive  it  from  the  Portnguaao.— 
(^TeunanU'  HinduaUmr  Yd,  If  page  9^1.) 

The  ialand  has  an.avea  of  18-t&2  square 
and.  the  land  population  are  48,104  to  tha 
square  mile.  With  theexeeption  of  Malabar  and 
WoHlee  Hdla  on  the  weaternt  and  Chinch-pooxly 
hdla  on  the  Eaatern^  ahore,  the  land  in  Bomhay 
is  very  flat,  and  a  very  large  area  is  still  below 
the  IvnL  of  tlie  sea  at  high  watser  and  is  asmn* 
ally  flooded  during  the  rasny  season.  The  sea 
breeze  is  felt  through  the  island  ;  the  hai>bo«r 
extend*  along  the  easletn  face  and  is  a  very  fine 
one,  aiid  it  ia  along  t^ia  face  of  the  ialand  that 
ase  the  sost  daaacly  crowded  parte*    Owing 
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« 

to  the  value  of  land  in  l)^t  quarter,  mucK  new 
bod  haB  beeu  reeovered  frum  the  sea  b>  the 
Elpbinatone  land  Company,  Tbe  island  of 
Bombay  is  composed  of  five  or  six  bands  of 
trap  rock»  chiefly  greenstone  and  amyi^daioid, 
separated  by  beds  that  have  the  appearance  of 
being  of  sedimentary  origin,  though  there  is  no 
actual  proof  of  the  fact.  The  BbaUya,  the 
Parsee,  ihe  Mahomedan  from  Sindh  and  Persia 
and  Arabia,  and  Europeans  aie  all  larRcly  en* 
gaged  in  commerce,  but  some  of  the  richest  of 
the  hindu  merchants  reside  at  Jeypore  in  Raj« 
putanah,  at  Indore,  in  Malwa  and  at  Hyderabad 
in  the  Dekhan.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce 
are  cottons,  opium,  cereals/-  Carter,  Clarke. 
Ann.  ItkI.  Ad. 

BOMBAY  PEESIDENCY.  India,  South 
of  the  Vindhya  range  and  of  the  Nerbudda.  is 
termed  the  Peninsula,  by  the  British,  but  the 
hindoos  and  mahomedans  oall  it  the  Dekhan 
or  South.  At  ita  broadest  part,  in  the  twenty* 
second  degree  of  north  btitude,  it  ia  twelve 
bondied  miles  acroas,  but  it  tspers  away  to- 
warda  the  south  and  io  latitude  7^  40'  north 
ends  in  the  Promontory  of  Cape  Comorin,  the 
Indian  Ocean  washing  its  western  and  ihe  Bay 
of  Bengal  its  eastern  shores.  A  range  of 
mountainB  runs  along  each  side  of  this  Penin^ 
sula,  parallel  with  the  coast,  leaving  between 
them  and  the  eea  in  their  whole  length  from 
north  to  south,  a  belt  of  low  level  land  from 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  These  two 
mountain  ranges  are  termed  the  Eastern 
Gbauta,  and  the  Syhadri  mountaina  or  Western 
Ghauta,  and  have  an  average  elevation  of  1,200 
to^  3,000  feet  respectively,  but  solitary  moun* 
taina  and  spurs  from  the  western  range  attain 
an  elevation  of  6,000  and  8,000  feet  above 
tJhe  level  of  sea.  Tne  Western  Ghauts,  on  the 
side  next  the  sea.   are  scarped  and  at   pbces 
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with  an  area  of  I40,827i   square  miles  and 
a  population  of  13,583,919.     The  population, 
however,  varies  greatly.     In  the  Ahmednnggur 
Colleotorate,  there  are  111  to  the  square  mile, 
but  in  the  Thur  and  Parkur  district  only  nine. 
The  territories  occupied  by  the  srmy  of  the 
Bombay   Presidency,  like  other  parts  of  India, 
are    separated    by  its    mountains,    and    des- 
erts into  natural  divisions.     The  province  ia 
the  delta  along  the  line  of  the  Indus  forms  one 
military  command,  that  of  Bind  and  Beloochia- 
tan  ;  the  province  of  Guserat,  Cntch,  and  along 
the  Bonn    of  Gutoh  by  the    Thur  desert  are 
held  by  the  northern  division  of  the  army,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  presidency  on  the  table 
land  in  the  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Beejap 
pore,  is  srranged  into  two  portions  termed  the 
Poena    and  the  Southern  districts,  the  latter 
with  ita   head  quarters  at   Belgaum  ;  bnt  to 
eaoh  of  these  two  divisions  there   is  likewise 
allotted  the  command  of  the  immediately  ad- 
joining portiona  of  the  lovel  land  in  the  Conean. 
The  Bdgaum  Division  of  the  army,  in  the  pro- 
vinoe  of  Bqapore,  is  from  2,500  to   3,000  feet 
above  the  aea,  level  but  has  had  soldiers  on  Ihe 
sea  shore,  at  Kolapoor,  Sawuntwarie,  Malwao, 
Yingorla  and  Rutnagherry.     The   Poena  Divi- 
sion is  similar  to  that  of  Belgaum  in  the  distri* 
bntion  of  its  force  ;   of  the  soldiers  in  the  com* 
mand  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Aarunsabad  from  1,700. to  SjaOO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     In  J  he  table  lands, 
about  the  ghauts,  the  climate   is  dry  and  the 
rains  and  temperature  moderate,  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  being  from   55^  to  92^  and 
the  troops,  European  and  Native,  in  the  Poonw 
Division  particularly,  enjoy  coniparatively  good 
health.  The  principal  stations  for  the  European 
troops  of  Ihe  Bombay  Presidency   have  latterly 
been  Bombay,  Belgaum,  Poona,  Ahmednuggur, 


sink  precipitously  8,000   feet  to  the  level  belt    and    Decsa.     Knrachee  in    Sind  having  mora 
below.^   Ihe   Eastern   Ghauts    do   not  fall  so    lately  been  also  added.     The  barrack*  in  Bom- 


abruptly,  but  both  ranges  are  covered  with 
thick  impenetrable  forests  through  which  a  few 
passes  lead  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  which  is  upraised  by  the  moont^iins 
into  table  lands  from  1,800  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  aea,  the  gei>eral  declivity  of  the  land  being 
from  west  to  east.  This  portion  of  India  is 
divided  into  the  two  presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras,  their  armies  being  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  the  Dekhan,  and  branehing 
out  into  some,  of  the  adjoining  or  recently 
conquered  provinces  :  thus,  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency has  its  troops  in  Guserat,  Cutoh  and 
Sind  on  the  north-west  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  Madras  troops  bold  British  Burmah,  Pe- 
nang,^  Malacca,  Singapore,  Hong-Kong  and 
aomedmea    Aden.    The  Bombay  Presideney, 


with   Sindh  and  Aden,  and  indnding  Bombay 
island,  may  be  reckoned  to  hare  1)3  diatiicta, 
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bay  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the -level  of  the 
sea  ;  the  annual  fall  of  rsin  averages  seventy 
inches.  The  mean  temperature  is  from  76^  to 
8S**,  and  the  rock  i»  basalt  and  greenstone. 
The  low  land  in  the  Conean  and  Gueerat  ia 
traversed  by  many  rivers  and  smaller  streams 
running  to  the  sea,  and  is  indented  by  pume>- 
rous  creeks  and  channels  of  the  ocean.  The 
cold  weather  is  clear  and  bracing,  but  the  hot 
season  of  April  and  May  is  succeeded  by  tha 
deltigimr  raina  of  the  south-west  monsoon, 
when  150  inches  fall  from  June  to  September 
and  render  much  of  the  already  humid  bnda 
impassable  swamps;  the  atmosphere  it  then  very 
damp,  and  the  sensation  experienced  is  similar 
to  that  in  Calcutta  at  the  same  period  of  the  year. 
The  northern  division  "bl  the  Bombay  army, 
with  its  head  quarters  at  Ahmedabad,  holds  Gu- 
sserat  and  Gutch  and  stretches  its  posts  aronnd 
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tbe  BuiiQ  or  salt  marsb,  and- over  the  Thur 
deaert,  north  of  the  Ruun,  aa  far  aa  latitude  24" 
north.     The  low   land   of  Gucerat   reaemblea 
that  of  the  Concan,    Canara,  the  Caroatio  and 
Oriasa,  but  the. interior  of  th»t   provinoe  ia 
mountaiiioua.     The  Rann  of  Cutoh  during  the 
monsoon  is  a  shallow  brackish  lake   froin  four 
to  sixty  miles  broad,  but  it  dries  up  during  the 
4iot  aeason  and  ia  thou   oovered   with   grass. 
The  climate  of  ihe  outpoats  is  arid   and  in 
the  hot  seaaon  stimulatea  to  irritability.     The 
theriiioiiieter    rises   to     100^    in    the    shade. 
The    other  part  of  Outch   ia    an   irregularly 
hilly  tract   completely   iaolated   by    the  Runn 
and   the  sea.     On   the    southern      coast   the 
<x>nntry   is   a   dead    flat    covered  with     rioh 
soil,  but  the  northern   part   has   three  distinct 
ranges  of  hilU  running  from  east  to  west.    The 
central  of  these  rangea  consists  of  sandstone, 
beds  of  coal,    limestone,    and   slate   clay ;  the 
hills  north  of  it  consist  of  marine  remains,  and 
.those   on  the   south   and   all   the  face  of  the 
country  near  them,   are   oovered  with  volcanic 
matter      Outch  ia   165    miles  long   and  from 
15    to  52   miles  broad    and,  not    including 
Bunn,  has  an  area  of  6,100  square  miles.     The 
river  Indus,  rising  in  Thibet  at  aa  elevation 
of    1 8,000   feet   above  the   sea,  about  latitude 
S."*  20'  and  longitude  81^  15',  at  the  north  of 
the  Kailas  Mountain,  which  ia  estimated  to  have 
a  height  of  23,000  feet,  runs  in  a  westerly  course 
on  the  north  east  of  Cashmere  and  after  receiv- 
ing the  Oabool   river  close  above   Attuck,  in 
latitude  34^  north,    it  turns  to  the  south  and 
finally  issues  from  the  m'ountaina  below  Knra- 
bagh  in  i2°  57'  of  north  latitu<1e  ;  and,  farther 
south,  a  little  bf'low  Miitenkote  in   28^  55'  of 
north  latitude,  when  four  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  from  the  sea,  it  receives  by  the  Punjnud 
river  the  whole  oi    the   waters   of  the  Punjab. 
The  country  through  which  the  Indus  pusses  in 
the  remainder  of  its  course,    from    the  conflu- 
ence of  that    river   to   the  ocean,  reoeivea  the 
name  qf  Sind,  whicfl  haa  been  attached  to  Bom* 
bay  sinoe  1838  and   has  had  a  foroe  varying 
from    10,000   to    2t',000  strong   distributed 
tiirough  it,  the  principal  stations  being  Kurra- 
ohee,     Shikarnore,  HydrNbad     and     Sukkur : 
When  nearly  100  miles  from  the  ocean,  about 
six  miles   below   Tatta.   the  Indus   begins  to 
throw  of!  branches  and  in  Latitude    23®  north 
it  disembogues  into  the  ocean  by  eleven  mouths 
and  presents  a  tea  face  of  l^^  miles  in  extent. 
The  Delta  of  the   Indus  is  a  rich  soil  over- 
grown with  tamarisk  bushss.     The  country  on 
the   west   bank  of  the  river  is  diversified   by 
mountain  and  plain,  but  on  the  east  bank  there 
is  a  sandy  deaert,  with  a  few  bushes  and  sandy 
hillocks,    that  ultimately  joins  the  desert  tract 
of  Rajpootanah.     It    receives  the  rains  d  the 
S.  W.  monsoon  and,  in  this  Bcason,  the  Indus 


overflows  its  banks  and  inundates  the  adjacent 
low  country.  As  it  subsides  in  October,  it  leaves 
a  quantity  of  slimy  matter  to  which  much  of  the 
uuhealthiness  of  the  country  hns  been  attribut- 
ed ;  it  may,  as  probably,  however,  be  owing  to 
the  great  vicissitudes  experienced  in  this^cliiuate 
for  the  heat  in  the  hot  season  is  intense  risiug 
to  16U®  in  the  o^en  air,  the  rains  are  abundant 
and  the  cold  of  winter  ia  keen  and  biting,  the 
thermometer  sinking  to  46®.  The  vailey  of 
the  Indus  in  the  middle  of  its  course  is  com- 
posed of  sandstone  rooks.  A  great  part  of  the 
Dekhan  of  the  Bombay  presidency  consists  of 
trap  rooks  but  to  the  south,  at  BeUaum,  abalea 
and  statified  rocks  occur.  An  earthquake  occur- 
red at  Bombay  on  the  8th  December  1857. 
Mount  Abuo  is  subject  to  frequent  shocks  of 
earthquakes. 

The  Arabian  promontory  of  Aden,  ia  attach- 
ed to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Since  it  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Arabs  it  Has  alwaya  had  a 
considerable  force  cantoned  near  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano  at  the  base  of  a  bill  1,800 
feet  hiifh.  it  is  merely  a  small  volcanic  pro- 
montory jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  Arabian  peninsula  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  across  which  a  low  wall  haa  been 
drawn  from  shore  to  shore  Of  the  two  bays 
which  nearly  eurrouud  the  promontory,  the  neck 
of  Innd  being  only  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
climate  is  very  hot ;  very  little  rain  falls  and 
hitherto  both  for  Europeans  and  Na;ivea  it  has 
been  unheslthy.  The  force  usually  oonaisU  of 
8uO  European  and  an  equal  number  of  Naftve 
soldiers,  and ,  the  inhabitants  and  foiluwers 
amount  to  20.000. 

There  arc  several  feudatory  chiefs  and  prin- 
ces at  Guzerat,  in  Outch,  Kolapore,  and  a 
larger  number  of  feudatories  ot  ksser  rank  in 
the  Southern  ICnbratta  Country. 

BOMBAY  DUCK,  JEng. 

Bummalo  of  Bengal      I  Bombay  Duck  of  lodis. 
Bamiah  of  Bombay.        |  Saorus  uehereus  B.  flam. 

The  upper  part  of  its  head^  back  and 
sides  light  grey  or  dust-coloured,  hemi- 
iransparent  like  gelatine,  with  minute  star- 
like black  and  brownish  dota ;  anterior  pait 
of  abdomen  pale  silvery  bluish  ;  reft  whitish  ; 
cheeks  and  opercles  pale  silvery  bluish,  dotted 
like  the  body ;  flns  transparent,  coloured 
like  the  body  but  more  closely  dotted,  ao  as  to 
appear  pale  blackish.  Inhabits  8ea  of 
Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands,  Chusan, 
Woosung,  Canton,  Madura,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Tenasseiim,  Mouths  of  the  Gangea,  Vizagapa- 
tam.  Bay  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  Malabar.  Total 
length  :  1  L  inch.  The  fish  is  of  most  voracious 
habits,  gorging  itself  with  its  own  species  and 
other  fishes  of  nearly  its  own  size,  and  Crustacea 
(shrimpa).     H  is  frequently   taken   with   the 
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sComaeh  and  the  jawi  expanded  wiih  prey.  It 
is  veiy  short-livedy  and  the  whole  body. 
beoomea  at  certain  seasons  brilliantly  phos-' 
pboreacent*  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  it  is  at 
all  timea  Tery  numerous,  although  less  so  than 
it  la  at  the  Sandheada  or  in  .the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.  Although  rery  rich,  it  is  a  great 
delicaoy  immediately  after  it  is  taken-  Salted. 
and  dried  it  is  also  highly  valued,  and  in  this 
state  it  occurs  in  commerce  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  ^*  Bombay  Ducks,"  and  '*  Bummaloh" 
in  Bengal,  large  quautities  of  which  are  annu* 
ally  exported  from  Bombay  and  the  Malabar 
coast  to  all  parts  of  India. 

BOMBAY  BLACKWOOD.  Dalbergia  sis- 
aoo. 

BOMBAY  BOXES  are  principaUy  ladies' 
work-boxes.  The  outside  is  of  ivory,  of  elegant 
workmanship  and  curiously'  inlaid  ;  the  internal 
part  cf  aamial  wood.  See  Bombay  or  Mooltan 
Work. 

BOMBAY  MABIME,  afterwards  designated 
the  Bombay  Navy  and  later  the  Indian  Navy. 
Its  proportions  and  equipment  were  second  to 
none  afloat  in  Eastern  waters,  their  services 
mosily  lay  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf. — 
Thurlow^     See  Indian  Navy. 

BOMBAY,  OR  MOOLTAN,  T^ORK.  The 
inlaid  work  of  ivory,,  white  and  dyed,  of  ebony 
or  other  coloured  woods,  for  which  Bombay  has 
long  been  famous,  is  said  to  have  been  introduc- 
ed from  the  Punjaub,  and  is  still  familiarly 
known  as  Mooltan  work.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  paper-cutters,  workboxes,  writing-desks,  and 
aimilar  articles.  The  effect  of  a  large  mass 
of  it  is  very  poor — the  pattern  is  too  fine 
for  being  distinguishable,  and  it  fills  the  eye 
with  a  general  greyish  tint:  in  articles  which 
do  not  present  more  than  a  foot  or  two  of  sur- 
Isce,  it  is  very  pleasing.  The  ground  of  the 
inlaid  pattern  is  generally  scented  eedar  or 
sandalwood,  the  joinery  exhibited  in  which  is 
very  indifferent.  The  inlaying  material  is  pre- 
paid as  follows :  the  wood  or  ivory  is  cut 
mto  alip8*of  a  lozenge  or  triangular  seotioit  ss 
may  be  required — by  a  long* thin -bladed,  fine- 
tootbed  saw.  The  tin  is  drawn  through  be- 
twixt a  pair  of  grooved  rollers  like  those  used 
for  laminating  or  extending  iron — they  work 
together  by  teeth  at  the  extremity  :  one  or  two 
dniwa  through  extends  the  metal  into  the 
length  desired.  The  wires  and  splints  are 
nearly.all  either  lozenge-shaped  or  triangular, 
the  triangles  being  equilateral,  the  lozenges 
eompoeed  of  two  equilateral  triangles.  A  pat- 
tern being  fixed  on,  the  splints  are  bi^ilt  up 
into  pieces,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
from  a  quarter  to  two*  inches  in  thickness, 
firmly  glued  together.  In  the  ca^e  of  borders, 
or  ^ntiawmft pieces  of  wpck^the  rods  are  glued 


together  betwixt  pieces  of  ivory,  or  wood  and 
ivory,  alternately,  so  as  to  form  straight  linea 
on  each  side  of  the  pattern.  When  about  to 
be  used  they  are  sawn  across,  the  thickness  of 
a  sixpence,  and  arranged  in  a  box  divided  into 
compartments,  something  like  a  printer's  case. 
They  are  then  picked  up  in  succession,  and  ap- 
plied with  glue  to  ihe  box  or  other  article  to  be 
inlaid.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prices  of 
some  of  the  most  common  articles  to  be  met 
with  in  the  bazar :— - 


Ra.  Rs, 
Work  Boxes. . .  8  to  80 
Writing  Desks.  15  to  60 
Portfolios  ...  10  to  20 
Watch  Stands.  8  to  10 
Bo.  Cases;*  4  to  6 
Envelope  Cases.  15  to  25 

Baskets 6  to  26 

Cheroot  Cases.  8  to  4 
Card  Cases  ...  2  to  5 
Paper  Weights.  3  to   4 


Rs.  Rs. 
Paper  Cutters.  1  to  3 
Baskets^  open.  12  to  16 
Table  Trays...  10  to  15 
Pin  Cushions.  3  to  4 
Ink  Stands  ...  10  to  16 
Jewel  Boxes,  of 

.Sandal  Wood.  20  to  50 
Paper  Stands, of 

Sandal  Wood.  5  to  19 


BOMBAY  BLACKWOOD  or  llosewood 
Furniture.  In  the  Bolnbay  Furniture  manu- 
facture, bkckwood  is  the  material  almost 
always  employed — it  is  brought*  from  Cochin 
and  other  places  lower  down  on  the  Malabar 
Coast.  It  sells  for  about  the  same  price  as 
Teak — it  is  a  brittle,  open-grained  wood  not  at 
all  a  favorite  with  English  cabinet-makers,  and 
the  highest  prices  ever  realised  for  it  in.  the 
state  of  log  were,  we  believe,  about  JSIO  per  ton. 
The  pattern  meant  to  be  carved  is  first  care-: 
fully  drawn  on  paper — ^then  on  the  wood.  The 
tools  used  are  the  native  adze,  chisel,  and  drill 
— the  centre-bit  and  other  tools  of  English 
pattern,  from  which  so  much  assistance  might 
be  obtained,  are  never  resorted  to.  The 
general  design  of  the  various  pieces  of'  fur- 
niture is  mostly  ezcellenty  the  patterns  elegant 
and  tasteful :  the  finish  for  the  moat  part  i& 
poor, — the  joinery  always  exeerable.  '  Con- 
cealed joints  never  seem  to  be  thought  of— 
pins  which  might  be  kept  out  of  view  are  made 
as  conspicuous  as  possible,  and  great  clumsy 
screw  nails,  which  might  without  trouble  be 
hid,  are  fully  exposed  to  view.  Every  house 
of  the  Europeans  in  Bombay  is  furnished  with 
it ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  blackwood 
furniture  are  sent  to  England  annually  by  resi- 
dents in  Bombay  for  their  own  after  use,  or  as 
presents  to  friends :  it  is  packed  up  without 
being  jointed  or  polished,  and  is  pnt  together 
by  English  workmen,  who  think,  we  believe, 
but  lightly  of  its  merits.  The- principal  furni- 
ture dealers  in  Bombay  in  1850,  wereParsees; 
the  workmen  they  employ  are  mostly  from  Gu- 
zerat.  There  were  then  six  principal  furniture 
shops  in  Bombay.  Thev  keep  from  fivd  to 
ten  workmen  each,  and  probably  turn  out 
Rs.  25,000  to  Bs.  30,000  worth  of  furniture 
amongat  them  annually.    The  following  are  the 
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fifioes  of  the  principal  srtieles  mttnufactttred  *: — 

fioniid  Tables  S  to  8 

feet  broad        ...  80  to    80 
Pair  of  Keund  Tea- 
poys, 8  feet  broad.  16  to    25 
Pair  of  Card  Tables    60  to    00 
«    Fli)wer  Stands  00  to  100 
Pi^r  Table8...I00  to  150 
Sofa  Tables...  60  to    90 
Converaatioa 

Sofas too  to  150 

„    Sofa  Cnnches  140  to  :900 

,,    Bed  Boom 

Concbcs..  ...  40  to    60 

.,    Music  Book 

Cases       ...  80  to  140 

,,       „    Stands    SO  to    60 

Bach,  Easy  Chairs    10  to    60 


Bs. 

]^h»  Low  Cbairs     95  to  60 
,,    Drawing    Room 
Ohairs  with  damask 

cushions  .^       . .    5  to  10 

DresaingTables  8  to  76 

Side  Boards ...  86  to  70 

Screens...     ...  20  to  76 

Wardrobes    ..  45  to  75 
Clothes,  Pre8ses35  to  40 
Bedsteads      .    50  to  SO 
'WrltinffTables,50to  100 
Chiffoniers.  ..  60to  80 
Cheats  of  Draw- 
ers      ^       ...  85  to  60 
„    Dining  Table  In 
pieces 40  to  60 


» 
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BOMBAZINE.  A  fabrio  of  worsted  and 
silk,  the  warp  being  of  silk  and  the  weft  or 
shoot  of  worsted. — Tom. 

BOMBOLOBS.    See  Camphor. 

B0MBTGE3,  a  tribe  of  Lepidopterous  In- 
aectSy  which,  in  their  metamorphosis,  construct 
a  covering  or  case  generally  called  a  cocoon. 
Each  tribe  of  the  Bombyces  produces  a  cocoon 
of  a  peeuliar  form.  They  are  said  to  spin  or 
weai¥e  their  ooooon.  In  their  scientific  classifi- 
cation,  the  Bombyces  are  arranged  into  eight 
fttirpes  or  typ^s,  according  to  the  forms  of  their 
Isrve,  and  those  known  to  occur  in  India,  have 
been  classed  into  lOai  genera  and  272  species. 
The  ixKMt  important  of  these,  in  a  social  point 
of  view,  are  the  silk  ptoducing  moths,  beloDg»- 
ing  to  the  genera  bombyx ;  cricula  •  salassa ; 
anthefsea,  actias,  saturnia  and  attacus. 

i.  Bvmkyn^  mori^ — Li))N.,  the  common, 
domestic,  or  Chinese  silk  worm  moth,  the  Seri- 
caria  mori^f  Blanchard  and  the  ''pat"  of  Ben- 
gal, is  a  native  of  China,  but  has  been  domesti- 
cated there  and  in  Siam,  India,  Persia,  Franoe 
and  Italy.  The  usual  tradition  in  China  is  that 
this  was  discovered  B.  C*  3640,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hwang-Te,  by  his  queen.  The 
oulHure  now  nourishes  principally  about  Nankin 
in  latitude  32^  N.  but  in  India,  into  which 
it  was  early  introduced,  none  of  the  silk 
filatures,  extend  beyond  26"^  N.  They  have 
been  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Kent  in  England, 
on  shrubs,  but  the  nulberry  tree  leaves  are 
its  favourite  food. 

2.  Bombyx  religiom^  Hslfbb,  Oeo-mooga 
Hind,  Joree  Hind,  is  found  in  Assam  and 
Caefaar,  but  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Moore  to  be 
identieal  with  B.  Huttoni.  This  feeds  on  the 
Ficus  Indica,  and  Ficos  relig^osa.  Its  cocoon 
Aows  the  fiiievt  ^lament^  has  very  much  lustre, 
is  exceedingly  smooth  to  the  touch  and  yields  a 
silk,  if  not  superior,  jet  certmnly  equal  to  that  of 
B.  mori.  It  has  not  been  domesticated. 

3.  Bombyx  HuUoTLt^  Westwood,  is  found 
kt  the  Himalaya,  about  Mussoorie,  where*  it 
occurs  abundantly  from  the  Doon  up  to  at 
hast  '/,00O  feet.   It  feeds  on  t^  leaveii  of  the 


trees.  It  spios  its  oeeoon^  on  the  kaf,  wUeh 
is  enclosed,  the  silk  is  very  fine  and  of  a  very 
pale  yeliow  tint.  It  is  foand  in  the  West* 
ern  Himaktyai  in  great  profusion,  at  elo* 
vations  of  3,000  to  8,000  feet,  above  the 
.  sea  level.  It  oecnrs  in  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  hills  are  enveloped  in 
dense  mists.  Its  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
trees,  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
frosts  and  snows  of  those  mounlain  winters. 
It  is  supposed  by  Major  Uutton*  that  it  would 
soit  the  dimate  of  Britain.  A  special  committes 
of  the  Agri  Horticultural  8oeiety  of  India, 
declared  that  silk  of  the  very  best  description 
can  be  obtained  from  its  cocoons  by  careful 
reeling.  The  silk  is  fine  and  toagh,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  less  soft  and  silky  to  the 
touch  than  that  of  the  Chinese  worm,  and  wss 
valued  by  the  Delhi  Shawl  merchants  at  15s. 
the  pound.  At  Simfa,  nine  speoiea  of  Bombyx, 
Saturnia  and  Actias  occur,  nearW  ihe  whole 
of  which  might  be  turned  to  account  in  pro<i 
ducing  silk.—  (Major  EvUon  w  No,  8-  of  Uni- 
versal Eevievf.) 

4.  Bombyx  Sorsfieldi^  Moore,  is  found  in 
Java* 

5.  Bombyx  sub^notaia^  Walsbb,  is  found 
in  Singapore. 

6.  Bombyx  luguhru^  Drurt,  found  in 
Madras. 

Bombyx  Tama  mai,  the  oak  silk  wonn»  a 
native  of  Japan,  has  been  naturalised  in  Bag- 
land.  In  Japan  it  is  the  most  precious  lor  ^ 
produce,  and  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Boyai  fami* 
ly.  The  cocoons  are  of  a  beautiful  yeUowish 
green  colour.  The  silk  is  as  fine,  thin  and 
light  brown  as  that  of  the  malberry  worm. 

Bombyx  Ftmyi^  a  native  of  the.  north  of 
China.  It  produces  the  gridelin  oocoon  and 
silk. 

Bombyx  myliUa,  of  India,  produoea  a  large 
cocoon.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  Hhamnas 
jujuba,  and  furnishes  a  dark  colored,  or  grey 
silk,  coarse  but  durable,  inferior  to  that  of  the 
B.  Yama  mai. 

7.  Cricula  tr^enestraira,  Hilfbb,  has 
been  arranged  under  the  genera  satomia,  eu- 
phranor,  anther»a,  and  phahena.  It  occurs  in 
N.E.  and  8.  India,  in  Silhet,  Assam,  Burmab 
and  Java  ;  and  feeds  on  the  Frotinm  Javansn, 
Canarium  commune,  Mangifera  Indioa,  aid 
Anacardium  ooddeatale.  Its  cocoon  ie  eon-* 
structed  like  net  work,  through  whiob  the  en- 
closed chrysalis  is  yisible.  It  iaof  a 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  rieh  silky  Insti 

8.  Salassa  hla,  Wbstwooi),  fenneHy  in 
the  genera  saturnia  and  antherssa,  oocnrs  in 
Silhet. 

9.  AfUher^ea  papkuit  Linn. 

Tesser «,....BrMFH.    Koll-snrnii Kabb. 

I>i8seh ..Hems.     Munga.. ^Mxckl 


wild  mnlbierry   and  breeds  twice  a  year.      It 

lias  wi  been  domesticeted|  bnt  feedb  on  the  Jj  Bqg^,7 '^VftiHHogyi^  [  genfiwuBi  tfugSb 
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TUs  kit  hetB  datied  in  tke  genera  Phalttna, 
Baturnii.  Bombyx  and  Attaeus.  It  ii  known  to 
oeoiur  in  Caylon  8.  India,  N,  W.  and  N.  E. 
India,  Bengal,  Bahar,  Assam,  Sylbat  and  Jara. 
Ii  iseda  on  the  ShiGMia  robusta,  Zisyphos  joju- 
ba,  Terminalia  slata,  T.  eatappa,  T.  glabra, 
Bombax  heptepbyllttfliy  Tsetona  ffranms,  or 
^teaky  and  the  mulberry  or  Moms  indica.  The 
ioaeet  has  not  be^i  domeatieated,  but  is  watch- 
ed on  the  trees  and,  in  parts  of  India,  is  fonnd 
iBWAehmbnndwoe  that^e  people  from  timeim- 
asemorial  have  been  supplied  with  a  very  dara- 
hle,  QQ|if«ei  dark  colored  silk)  which  is  woven 
into  the  well  known  tasseh  silk  cloth.  In  the 
Bhagulpon  district  the  cocoons  are  collected  in 
caii  loada  and  an  much  used,  out  injfco  thongs, 
%8  ligatnres  for  binding  the  matchlock  barrel  to 
the  stock.  In  the  rainy  season  the  perfeet  in- 
seet  appears  from  the  cocoon  in  about  twenty 
da|rs»  Bttt  Tsfseh  moths  are  hatched  twiee  in 
the  year»,in  May  and  August.  The  tsaterpillar 
first  drawn  a  few  leaves  together,  as  if  to 
aeieen  itself  from  observation  and  then  spins 
a  strong  cord,  composed  of  many  threads  till 
about  the  tbidcaesa  of  a  crow  quill,  at  the 
end .  of  which  it  weaves  the  cocoon.  For 
ihie  first  3e  bourib  the  coeoon  is  so  transparent 
that  the  larva  can  be  seen  working  within  : 
but  4t  -soon  acquires  conaistence  and  is  then 
rendered  quite  opaque  by  being  covered  with 
a  glutinous  siibstance.  The  moth  ganerally 
deposits  its  eggs  withia  a  fewymrds  of  the  co- 
coon. These  the  villagers  collect  and  keep  in 
their  houses  lor  about  ten  days  until  the  young 
cater pilUrs  come  forth,  when  they  are  placed 
pa  the  Asaa  trees  in  the  jungks  and  in  8  or 
10  days  more  they,  prepare  fcHr  change  to  the 
chrysalis  state.  The  owners  tend  them  careful- 
ly to  protect  them  from  the  birds  by  day,  and 
Jrom  bats  at  night  •  and  practise  many  super- 
atitious  ceremonies  to  aid  them  in  their  care. 

10.  ^lUhsraa  Pemj^,  Oofein,  fiyn.  A. 
mylitta  ;  Saturnia  Pernyi;  is  a  native  of  China. 

11.  AnthenBa  Friihii  \  MooRV,  found  at 
Darjelingnt.  • 

)2.  Anthercea  Boylii^  Moobe,  found  at 
Batjeling. 

19".  Afdherttea  Java,  CeaWsb,  8yn.  Bom- 
byx  Java,  found  in  Java. 

•14.     Jiuihtraea    FerottetH,    QtJBBlH,   Syn. 
Bombyx  Perbttetti,  fonnd  at  Jondicherry. 

15.  An^^tijeA,Sinila,yftsrwoov,occvLrBni 
IBimla  and  DaijefliAg.  Its  expanse  of  wings  is 
neatly  an  inches. 

le.  Anfheraa  Selferi,  MooBi,  neighbour- 
ioei  t>f  DsTJeUng. 

17.  AnthercBa  Auamay  Hbltbb,  Byn,  Sa- 
tnirnis,  W^twood,  the  Hooga  or  Moon- 
^  oi  the  Assamese,,  is  fonnd  in  Ceylon,  Aslam 
•ad  Silhet.  It  can  be  reared  in  houses  but 
Uirives  best  when  fed  on  ttees  :  and  its  favour- 
ite  tnioa  ire-  Ike    Addakeory  tree,  Champa 


(MieheUa)  Boom,  Kovioolvs,  diglutiee,  andl 
aoahalloo,  Tetranthera  diglottioa  and  roaera- 
phylhi,  and  the  pattee-ahoonda  or  Lanrus  ob^ 
tusifolia.  There  are  generally  fiv^  broods  of 
Moonga  worms  in  the  year. 

18.  Awtktrma  lariua  Westwood,  Byn.  Ba» 
tnrnia,  a  beantifttl  species,  found  in  Java. 

19.  AnihercBa  -^— -*  t  sp.*  This  is  a  native 
of  Mantchouriay  in  a  climate  as  ngoroua  as  that 
of  Britaim  It  feeds  on  a  species  of  the  oak. 
Its  silk  is  strong,  with  little  Instre  and  resem- 
bles strong  yellow  linen.  It  has  been  introdueed 
into  France. 

90.  Genus  Loepa  kaiHnka,  WBBTWO0i),Syn. 
Saturnia :  Atttberina;  a  native  of  Assam,  fiilhsly 
Tibet  and  Java. 

81.  Qenns  AcUoi  selene^  Syn-  Tropssa, 
Plectropteron,  Phalsena ;  a  native  of  India,  at 
Missouri  and  Daijetliag  from  5,000  to  7,000 
feet.  It  feeds  on  the  Ooriaria  nepalensisp  or  « 
Monsuri  JETrnd,  the  walnnt,  Andromeda  ovali- 
iblia  and  Cafpinus.  The  eggs  are  laid  for  a 
few  days  afier  the  visit  of  the  asale,  they  hatch 
in  about  18  dayl,  and. the  larva  begins  to  k/m 
its  cocoon  when  about  7  weeks  old« 

22.  Adiat  mutnmt,  Doublbjxay.  8yn, 
Tropma,  a  native  of  Silhet. 

23.  AcUa$  sinensis.  Walkbe,  Syn.  Tropsse, 
a  native  of  N.  -Ohina. 

24.  Qenm  SatmmapifretorumfBcfiBDVTA%f 
a  native  of  China. 

25.  Satwtnia  GrUdj  MooBB,  a  native  of 
Daijeeling. 

26.  Qenm  Ateaeu$  atlas,  LiKM.  S^n,  Fhw- 
lena,  Bombyx,  Saturnia. 

litis  is  the  laigest  of  all  known  lepidoptinroiis 
inssota.  It  is  found  in  C^lon,  all.  over  India, 
Barmah,  China,  and  Java,  and  the  Tusseh  ailk 
of  the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  ato 
oocoon. 

27.  Jttacus  Sdtiortln^  Wmra,  a  native  of 
Dsijeliag,  of  an  intensely  dark  colour. 

28»  Attaoua  Oynthu^  Dnnn^  Syn.  Pha- 
l«na,  Bombyx,  Samia,  Saturnia. 

This  is  the  eri,  eria,  or  arandi  sUk  worm  of  ' 
Bengal  and  Assam,  which  oeonrs  also  in  N.  B. 
India,  Tibet,  China  and  Java.  A.  Cynthia  feeds 
on  the  foliage  of  the  Bisinfts  Sommiinis,  the 
castor  oil  plant,  hence  its  name  the  Arndi.  It 
spins -remarkably  soft  threads. 

29.  AUacue  rieini^  Boisbuval,  Syn.  Ba* 
tomia  aad  flialiena.  This  is  found  in  Assam, 
Ceylon,  and  is  the  arindi  or  castor  oil  silk 
worm  of  Bengal,  so  called  because  it  feeda 
solely  on  the  common  castor  oil  plant  wit|i 
which  also,  they  are  fed,  when  domeeticated. 
This  is  reared  over  a  great  part  of  India,  but 
particularly  at  Dinajpur  and  Baujpur.  The 
cocoons  art  remarkably  srft  and  white,  but  the 
filament  is  very  delicate,  the  sitk  cannot  !^ 
wdutfd  off,  and  it  is  thofefort  aptin.  like  cotton. 
The  yarn,  thus  manufactured,  is  woven  iitto  « 
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coarBC  kind  of  white  oloih,  of  a  Beemingly  loose 
texture,  but  of  incredible  durability,  a  person 
rarely  ean  wear  out  a  garment  made  of  it,  in  his 
life  time* 

SO.  Attacus  Guermiy  MooBE,  is  smaller  than 
A.  Cynthia  aod  A.  ricini.  It  is  found  in  Bengal. 
^  JV.  T.  Horsfield  and  Mr,  F:  Moore's  Catalo- 
gue of  the  Lepidopterous  Insects,  in  the  Muse- 
.vm  ai  the  East  India  Mouse,  London  1858-9. 
3ir,  Frederick  Moore's  Synopsis  of  the  known 
Asiatic  species  of  Silk  producing  Moths,  Fro- 
ceedirngs  of  the  Zoologiocd  Society  of  London, 
June  29>th,  1859.     See  Lepidoptera. 

BOMBYX.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  family 
fBombyddffi  and  order  Lepidoptera.  The  Bom- 
byces  are  usually  styled   Silk  moths.    The  va- 
luable product  of  the  silk  moth  is  the  cocoon 
gnd     races    hare    been     produced    differing 
much  in  their  cocoons,  but  hardly  at  all,  in 
,  their  adult  states.  Several  distinct  species  exist 
in  China  and    India    aome  of  which    can  be 
crossed  with  the  ordinary  moth,  Bombyx  mort. 
This  is  believed  to  have  been  domesticated  in 
China  B.  C.  2700.     It  was  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  sixth  century,  whence  it  was 
.carried  into  Italy  and  in '  1494  to  France,  and 
has,  since,  been  transported  to  many  countries 
.where  food  and  selection  have  produced  many 
varieties.     It  is  only  in  some'dtBtricts  of  each 
country  that  eggs  come  to  perfection.    Captain 
Hutton  is  of  opinion  that  at  least  six  species 
have  been  domesticated.    Bombyx  Mori  is  a 
very  important  silk  worm.  B.  Mylltta  lives  on 
-the  leaves  of  Ehamnus  jujuba  and  yields  a  dark 
coloured  coarse  but  durable  silk,  B«  Cynthia 
<ieeds  on  the  castor  oil  plant  and  spins  very  soft 
threads.     Eastwsrd  of  the  City  of  Canton  on  a 
radge  of  hills  sailed  Lofau   shan,  there  are 
butterflies  of  large   size  and  night   moths  oi 
immense  size  and  brilliant  coloring,  which  are 
captured  for  transmission  to  the  Chinese  court 
and  for  sale.     One  of  these,  the  Bombyx  atlas, 
•measures     about     nine    inches    across,    the 
ground  colour  is  a   rich  and  vsried  orange 
'  brown,  and  in  the  centre  of  eaoh  wing  there  is 
a  triangular  transparent  spot,  resembling  a 
piece  of  mica. — William* s  Middle  Kingdom, 
page  278.    Darwin. 

BOMKAR,  Uab  P  a  dass  of  weavers  in 
Kandesh. 

BOMLEMATIA,  Can.?  Dr.  Qibson  de- 
scribes this  tree  as  occuring  below  and  near  the 
ghats  only  in  Canara  and  Sunda.  Its  wood 
is  very  serviceable  for  planks,  and  seems  to  be 
80  used.— 'J9/-.  Qihson. 

BOMMA  JEMUDU,  Tel.  Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum  £• — R*  ii.  468. 

BOUMA  KACHCHIKA,  Txl.  Costus  spe- 
ciosus,  Sm* — 22.  i.  58. 

BOUHA  MSDI,  TSL.  Ficus  oppositifolia. 


BOMMA  PAP  ATA,  Tsl.  StyldeofTnelWebe- 
ra,  A.  Rich. 

BOMMA  SARI,  Tel.  Pdlyearpeea  oorym* 
bosa,  Lam. —  fF^  and  A. 

BOMMIDAPU  GHETf U,  lodigoferm  glaii. 
dulosa,— ^ti/i. 

BOMNI  AMLI,  DuK.  Adansonia  digi- 
data*  4 

BOMULD,  Dan.    Cotton. 

BOMULL,  8w.    Cotton. 

BO'-MUSA  om  BOO  M0U8EH,  an  unin- 
habited island,  in  lat.  25''  54'  N.  long.  550  8* 
E.  on  the  north  side  of  the  Persian  Oulf.— • 
Eorsburgh. 

BOMPOKA,  one  of  the  Nioobar  Islands. 

BOMBAZ,  a  polygar  chief  N.  W.  of  Madrss 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  peninsula,  <f 
the  eighteenth  century. 

BOM-ZU  OE  BUNZU,  oaUed  also  Bondu, 
a  tribe  of  the  Rakhoing,  who  dwell  north  of  the 
Koladyn  river.  They  have,  on  their  north,  the 
Lungkta,  Kungye  or  Kuki  in  the  hifcblands  of 
Tipperah.  The  Bomzu  and  the  Kuki  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Burman  race, 

BON.  A  religion  in  Eastern  Thibet 

BONANG.  A  musical  instrument  of  Java. 

BONAI.  A  tributary  sUte  S.  B.  of  Cole- 
han. 

BONATA»  A  genus  of  planta  of  the  order 
Scrophulariacese,  several  species  of  which  occur 
in  the^outh  and  East  of  Asia.'— Foi^f. 

BONCA  OPPOdlTIFOLIA,  Miisnxr. Ma- 
yan, BOBK. 

BONDABA.  Mab.  also  NANNA.  Mab. 
Lagerstroemia  regins.  Benteak. 

BONDODORA  RIVER,  rises  in  the  Table- 
Uind  of  Orissa,  Lat.  l^""  39'  Lon.  SS^"  37.'  S., 
debouches  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Lengthj 
180  miles. 

BONDUC  NUT.  Eng. 

Katculega .Hutd.  |  Kalichi  kai.......  .^Tam. 

The  Oil. 

Calicbi  kai  yennai,  Tav. 

The  seeds  of  Quilandina  oonducefia^inn^ular- 
ly  round,  grey  •  the  almond  ia  white,  very  hard 
and  intensely  bitter  ;  gets  a  blood  '*red  colour 
from  nitric  acid. 

The  oil  is  mentioned  by  {Ainslie^'as  being 
considered  useful  in  convulsions  and  palsy.  The 
seeds  themselves  are  believed  to  possess  tonio 
virtues  and  are  used  solely  as  a  medicine, — 
Med,  Top.  Ajmir.  Ainslie.  See  C«salpinia 
bonducella  •  Guilandina  bonduoella. 

BONE  BATAOA,  Buem«  Ezcoooaria  agaft- 
locha.      .    . 

BONEN  SIMA,  or  ARZO-BISHO  IS- 
LANDS* Several  groups  in  the  Archipelago,  ex- 
tending from  L.  27""  44f  N.  to  86°  8^'  N. 
and  to  the  most  northerly  of  which  has  beea 
given  ih^  name  of  Parry  GroQp.-«£m&» 
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BONBfi. 

Hadd],...^...Gu&  Hnro.  |  AitU 71^7.?... 8a  wb. 

TukDg... Malay.  |  TellambflgAll.. ....... Tav. 

Iwrakhin, ^.  ...Pbbb.  |  Yemnkala...  ^ Til. 

The  bones  of  cetUe  end  other  animals  are  ex- 
tensWely  used  in  the  arts,  in  'forming  handles 
for  knives,  walking  sticks,  inlaying  small  boxes, 
.  lanterns^  paper  knives,  buttons,  and  many  small 
nnicles  of  dress,  are  made  in  China  from  horn 
and  bones«  Subjected  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion, in  large  retorts,  amongst  the  other  pro- 
dnds  which  pass  over  is  a  peculiar  oil,  which  is 
«>Ueeted  and  afterwards  employed  to  feed 
lamps  burning  in  small  dose  chambers,  the  sides 
i>f  which  thus  become  covered  with  Lamp 
Black.  The  mass  remaining  in  the  retorts 
is  called  ivory  black,  bone  black,  and  animal 
ohareoal*  This  substance  has  a  remarkable  at- 
traction for  organic  colouring  matter,  and  is 
largely  used  for  removing  the  oolouring  matter 
from  syrup,  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  and  in  the 
pnriiication  of  many  other  organic  liquors.  By 
exposing  ivory  blaek  to  an  open  fire,  the  carbon 
is  driven  off,  and  the  bones  are  nearly  blanched. 
These  are  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  used  for 
making  the  cupels  of  the  aisayer,  also  as  a  po- 
iiehiog  powder  for  plate  and  other  articles,  and 
also  by  the  manufacturers  of  phosphorus  for 
making  lucifer  matehes.-^iformon,  mi^d  197. 
Jml.  . 

B0N6A,  HtNB.  Aconitum  heterophyllum. 

B0NGA5  JAMPACA.  Malax.  Micheiia 
diampaca. 

BONGKO.  Jav.  Hemandia  sooora. 

BONG  LONG  THA,  Burm.  A  timber 
tree  of  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  the  Mergui  Archi- 
pelago, of  maximum  girth  8  cubitSi  maximum 
length  22  feet^  and  said  to  be  abundant.  Found 
all  over  the  provinces,  has* not  been  easily  ob- 
iaiiied  in  Koulmein.  When  seasoned,  floats  in 
Water.  It  is  a  durable  yet  light  wood  with  a 
Very  straight  grain  ;  used  for  every  purpose 
hy  the  Burmese,  and  much  recommended  for 
Mves.-— Coptoin  Dtmce. 

BONGS.  Taoala  and  Bisaya.  Areca 
catechu. 

BONGU  VEDURU.  Tbl.  Bambnsa  arundi- 
nacea,  Willd.'^B.  ii*  191 ;  Bongv,  means 
•*  hoflow." 

BONGZU.  SeeBomzu. 

BONI,  an  island  in  the  Gillolo  passage, 
with  a  harbour  units  east  side  in  Lat.  0^  IV 
&  ;  Long  18P  8'  lE^-^Hwdmrgh. 

BOKEA.  Tbl.  HuUet  Vish. 
.     BONI  GULF,  a  gulf  in  Celebes.    See  Ce- 
lebes.-*—JErors6ur^A. 

BONIN,  Hindi  of  Kashmir,  Platanus  ori- 
entalis,  the  Orientsl  plane.     See  Buila. 

BONIN  ISLANDS,  to  the  east  and  S.  E. 
of  the  Japan  ehain,  explored  by  Captain  Bee- 
chey'in  l^tl^—Horsfmrgh, 


BONIN  SIMA  OK  ABZOBISHO  IS- 
LANDS, consist  of  several  groups,  extending 
from  lat.  27^  44^'  to  Sfi^'  80'  N.  and  to  the 
most  northerly  df  which  is  given  the  name  of 
Parsy  group. — Horshurgh. 

BONITO,  the  Scomber  pelamys,  Linn,^  one 
of  the  mackerel  tribe.  It  inhabits  the  southern 
seas,  and  b  often  caught  by  hook  and  line.  Its 
flesh  resembles  raw  beef  and  when  cooked  is 
not  inviting.-^  J5«nn:e^,  p.  23* 

BON  EI  JAB,  Hind.  Boot  of  CaryoU 
urens.* 

BONNiiT  IPOM^A.  Sko.  Ipomsea  pi- 
leata. 

BONNET-MAOAQUE,  Macacus  sbicus. 
See  Simiadae. 

BONO  KONIAREE,  Tbl.P  Ubia  P  A  tree 
of  Ganjam  extreme  height  50  feet.  Circum- 
ference 8  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  10  feet.  Used 
for  planks,  boxes,  and  walking  sticks.  It  is 
scarce. — CaptoM  Macdonald, 

BON  SONE,  Burm.P  A  tree  of  Moulmein.- 
Wood  used  for  house  building  purposes, — Cat 
Oat.  Ex.  1861. 

BON  BHEEA.  See  Boshmeria;  China 
Grass ;  Rheea. 

BON  8UBAT,  the  commercial  name  given 
to  the  fibres  of  the  Urtica  erenulata,  Orchor 
Futta,  which  see.^—*/?oy/«,j»(^6  866. 

BONTA.    Tbl.    Mullet  Fish. 

BONTA  ARITI  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Husa 
paradisiaca,  £• 

BONTA  CHEMUDU,  Tbl.  Euphorbia 
antiquoram  L*  and  Bonta  c^mmadu  palu.  Tbl. 
Milky  juice  of  Euphorbium. 

BONTA  YBMPALL  Tbl.  Tephrosia  pur- 
purea, Pers. —  TT.  d:  A.  663. 

BONTIA  GERMINANSt  Linn.  Syn,  of 
Avicennia  tomentosa.-— I^tin.  Boxb. 

BONZE,  a  corruption  of  the  Japieinese,  husso^ 
a  pious  man*.  The  name  of  bonxe  was  given  by 
the  Portuguese  to  the  priests  of  Japan,  and  has 
since  been  applied  to  the  priests  of  China, 
Cochin-Chitia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
In  China,  the  bonze  are  the  priests  of  Fuh,  or 
sect  of  Fuh,  and  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  laity  by  their  dress.  In  Japan  they  are 
gentlemen  of  families. 

BOOAH.  A  river  near  Balgooaer  inUonghyr. 

BOOA-ANGOOB.  Malay.  Yitis  Tinifera  : 
Grapea. 

BOO  ALLL  An  island  in.  lat.  %r  17 J'  N. 
long.  49^  41*  E  on  the  westlside  of  the  Ptf- 
sian  Gulf. — Horshvrgh.  . 

BOOALONTAR,  Mal,  Boraseus  'fla- 
belliformis. 

BOOArMlNTAK,  Mal,  Olives. 

BOO-AMBILLA-GASS,  Singm.  Antidesma 
panioalata. — Roxh. 

BOOA  NANKA,  Malat.  The  fruit  of 
Artocarpus  integrifolia.-::£t»n. 
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chata. 

BOOAROOCUM,  SumaVban.  Carksa  spi- 

BBTUfll* 

BOODAMA  PUNDOO.  Tel,  Bryonia, 

BOQDDA.KANKA-RAKOO,  Tbl.  Cat- 
diospermum  biiliciaoabuitt. 

BOUCHO,  m  long.  75°  3'  E.  and  lat.  30^ 
11'  N. 

BOODHA,  Sxvs.  The  sages  of  tbia  name^ 
flee  Buddha. 

BOODDHA-SATWA,  Saks.  Fxom  Boodbi« 
•the  uiidereGandbg,  and  satwa,  the  qnalitiy  lead- 
ing to  truth. 

B00DH-A8HTAMI,  San3.  From  Boodha, 
Mercury,  and  asbtami  the  eighth  iunar  day. 

BOODHA^  ALSO  BUBHA^HtKD.  Old,  hence 
ibe  names,  of  sany  towns,  rivers,  &o.|  as 
Bttd'ha  6y«»  Bud'ha  Ghinga. 

BOODIDA,  Tbl.    Ashes. 

£OODTU£B  K££RAY,  Tam*  Bivea  frag- 
rans. 

.  BOOGTI.  A  Belucb  tribe,  subjeeU  of  the 
khan  of  Kelat.  The  Boogti  do  not  now 
give  the  Britisb  any  cause  of  oflfence.  Some 
of  them  are  serving  i«  the  Povljab  cavalry  and 
many  are  in  the  Sindh  service.  .Tbey  are  subt 
jeeU  of  the  khan  of  Kelat.  The  Bjoo^ti  and 
Mnrriy  occupy  the  mountain  district  which  ex* 
tends  eastward  to  the  Soulb  of  Sied  and 
Kutchee.  8ee  Bugti ;  ICelat,  p.  487.  Kbyber, 
p.  616. 

BOQI  CHAMPA,  Bbn«.  £aempferia  io- 
innda. 

.  BOOIN  AONLAH,  Du£.  Phyllantbus 
niruri. 

.  BOOEET  QUAIi;.Y.  A  bill  on  Soaatra. 
See  Eigas  Islands* 

BOOKS,  Eno. 

K&tOb An. 

Boger Oan. 


Kiiab Pem. 

ILBiaaki Pol, 

Livros .#..•%.. FoBV. 

Enigi..... Bus. 

Pustakam.; ^Sans. 

Libtoa 8^. 

Booker .- SW. 

Paathmkam^  tbe  Pli<r. 

is  PustalM^agiaL  ..Tah. 
PuBthakalu;. Tel. 


Boekea. ...  ..Dut. 

JdOOK.*!  .•«•••     •■••....JdinQ. 

Livreg..... Fb. 

Bucher ....Oeb. 

Chopdi ...Oirz. 

•Kitflibiea Hind. 

X«ibfi. «.■.-.«...  •■..IiK  IjAT. 

•Poti. /...., .^aMaeb. 

Tulifl&b;  Ratal.  Malay. 

.    A  general  tenn  applied  to  blank,  printed^  li- 
:tbographed,  or  maauscript  books. 

The  ordinary  material  of  which  books  are 
jM>W  made,  is  paper,  manufactured  from  various 
vegetable  substances.  But,  the  people  of  the 
south  of  India  still  use,  largely,  the  prepared 
leaf  of  the  palmyra  palm-tree,  on  which  they 
write  with  an  iron  style.  Also,  a  thick  paper 
board,  blackened,  is  largely  nsed  by  many  as  a 
book  on  which  they  write  with  a  soapstone 
pencil.  It*  answers  to  the  horn  book  of  E^urope. 
G^otba  Sftan  who  -baa  no  knowledge  of  any 
books  except  sQcb  aa  are  in  nse  Aow-a-days,  the 


idea  of  eating  one  must  aeem,  even  W  atttti- 
phor^  very  fantastie.  It  oconra  m  John'a.dcf 
eription  of  the  apocalyptic  vision,  B<ev.  z.  10, 
where  he  says,  ''And  I  look  the  little,  book  oat 
of  the  angel's  hand  and  ate  it  up.  Of  coorae, 
this  intended  to  describe  aymbotioi^ly  tlis 
careful  perusal  and  inward  digestion  of  what 
the  book  contained;  but  the  symbol  aaust 
seem  unhappy  to  one  who  thinks  a  little  book 
must  mean  a  duodeoimo  or  pocket  edition* 
When  he  is  told,  however,  that  the  papjrui 
which  in  ancient  times  was  used  for  wtkiog 
upon  was  also  used  by  -the  oommon  people  as 
an  article  of  diet,  the  Apostles'  ^mbol  beoomesk 
at  once,  natural  and  appropriate*  in  like  manr 
ner,  when  be  Jearna  from  Egyptian  biatoiy  thaifc 
the  lotus,  or  water-lily  of  the  Nile,  was  muob 
prized  as  an  article  of  food,  we  see  theaeaseoif 
the  passage  Jn  the  Canticles  (ii«  16.)  "Mj 
love  feedeth  among  the  lilies."  And  those  who 
have  seen  that  beautiful  and  migeatic  flower,  tbe 
scarlet  Martago^  lily,  (which  is  the  one  refenfd 
to  in  the  New  testament,) .  will  (eel  the  fuQ 
force  of  Christ's  remark,  that  '*  «vea  Soloaoa 
in  all  Lis  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these." 

BCOlj:  ATTENE,  Anglo.  Suiok.  Mr 
sastonia  scholaris.  R.  Br, — D^», 

BOOK  THA,  Bu&H..  A  tr^e  of  Anibers^ 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth  1^'  to  yt 
cubita,  and  maximum  length  11'  feet  Scarce 
but  found  on  the  aea  coast  /rom  Amherst  to 
Mergui.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water.  It 
is  used  by  the  Burmese  for  helves*  but  rots 
quickly,  and  therefore  is  not  reooinmended* — 
Caj>tain  DcMce^  *    * 

BOOLOO,  Sing,  jfyrobalan. 

BOOLANDUH,  in  76°  38'  E.  and  L.  a9« 
56' N. 

POOLUN,  Hind*  Gold  thread  uaed  io  nak> 
ing  gold  lace  and  brocades. 

BOOM,  (1  Vol.),  a  ThibeUn  work  in  12 
volumes  containing  tracts  of  the  Uloopka  Sec- 
tion ;  11  Volumes  were  sent  to  the  India  Mifr- 
seuro. 

BOOM,  BiTJOH^o.     A  river:* 

BOOMI  KOOMARA.  Trichoaanthes  cor- 
data. 

BOOMI  TYLUM,  ttt.  Naphtha ;  Petro- 
leum. 

BOOMWOL,  also  Katoen,  Dut.  Cotton. 

BOON,  HiNt).  Ungroond  coffee ;  the  Coffee 
berrv. 

BOON,  Reed  or  Shove,  the  wood4ike  psit 
of  the  flax  plant.  It  is  surrounded  hf  Ifae  tough 
Sl^n  tialled  baat  or  harl  and  covered  bjeaUeie, . 
all  cemented  together  by  gummy  aad  asotited 
compounds.— i?oyl6,  j>.  199,  315. 

BOONDALA  P  An  agricultural  race  in  the 
Maiker  district. 

BOONDEE,  a  town  in  Lat  75?^  10'  S.  and 
Long.  252  ^6' N. 
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BOONEBS  OR  HONOCB. 


BOOBOOCyi  IPOOD. 


BOONDEE,  tb»ratiD|p  famOj  of  Boond^ 
Mongf  according  to  Aitchcsoa  to  the  Uara 
tribe  of  rajpoots.  They  have  been  elsewhere 
BUticed  aa  Obouhone  or  Pramara  rajpftta. 
The  iorat  rajah  witii  whom  tbo  Britifih  Gorem- 
naenl  bad  any  intercoarae  was  Omeda,  who 
gave  meet  eflieieBt  aaaistanoe  to  Colonel  Mon« 
aoo'a  army  in  ita  retreat  before  Uolkar :  he  di«d, 
in  1804,  after  a  rule  of  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son,  Bisben 
*  Sing.  During  the  Mahratta  supremacy  this  state 
auffened  much  at  the  handa  of  Slndia  and 
Holkar,  who  virtuaUy  assumed  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  revenues.  The  territory  of  Boon- 
dee  was  so  situated  as  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance during  the  war  in  1817  in  cutting  off  the 
flight  of  the  Pindaiee.  Maha  Bao  Bisben 
Sing  early  accepted  the  British  alliance,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  bim  on  10th  Febru- 
ary 1818.  By  this,  the  tribute  pMd  to  Holltar 
and  the  lands  in  Boondee  held  by  Holkar  were 
relinquished  to  the  rajah^  who  eiif^aged  to  pay 
to  the  British  Governfaent  the  share  of  tribute 
he  had  hitherto  paid  to  Sindia.  In  its  earlier 
fortunes,  this  little  state  became  so  connect- 
ed with  the  imperial  court  of  Delhi  that, 
like  Jeipoor,  the  princes  adopted  several  of 
court  customs.  The  Purihan,  or  premier,  was 
entitled  Dewan  hnd  Mooscihib  ;  and  he  had  the 
entire  management  of  the  territory  and  finances. 
The  Fot/Jdar  x)t  Killedar  is  the  governor  of  the. 
castle,  tlie  Maire  de  Falau^  who,  at  Boondi^  is 
never  a  rajpoot,  but  some  Dhabkae  or  foster- 
brother,  identified  with  the  family,  who  likewise 
heads  the  feudal  quotas  ^  the  mercenaries,  and 
baa  lands  assigned  for  their  support.  The 
Buckshee  controls  generally  all  accounts  ;  the 
JRassala  those  of  the  household  expenditure. 
Boonde^  has  a  beautiful  palace. — Tod^s  Eajas- 
Hum^  FaLILp.  504.  Tnaties^  Enga§wne$iU 
and  8umnvd9y  ToL  IV.  p*  &3. 

BOONDOO  MALLI,  Tea.  Jaftminiim  sam- 
bae. — dU. 

BOONEB.  A  muslin  made  at  Dacca.  See 
Cotton  Manufactures.  . 

BOONERE  OK  BVNOOR.  Beyond  the 
Judopn  country  on  the  North  West,  is  Booneer 
or  Banoor.  It  is  a  rugged  country,  extending 
from  the  lower  range  of  the  Hindoo  Coosb 
downwards  to  hills  which  command  the  Ohnm- 
h  valley  and  the  central  plain  of  Susbfzye.  On 
ita  Western  Frontier,  again,  lies.the  Swat  terrl^ 
tory.  The  Booaere  people  are  strong ;  they 
could  muster  a  force  of  some  thousands  $  they 
appear  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their*Deigh- 
boursy  the  Swatee,  In  1849  they  aided  aome 
Britii^  sul)j<H3i«»  at  Jtoondkhor  in  Eusofi^e, 
who  refused  U>  pay  revenue  ;  but  thfy  have 
iJ^neraUy.  abstauoed  from  molesliog  Bdliah 
MlgectSb  and  the  British  bad  bo  eiHioerft  with 

thttDu  Nam  Am  usx  the  8wiit^  Bao«0Pjfa  and 


Lower  Oamaakheyl  tribes,  tha  two  hitter  being 
subordinate  to  the  former. 

BbOBA,  Boori,  Boorha,  Budda,  Hind.^  old. 

BOORA-BOLONG,  a  river  near  Uuldee 
pudda  in  Balaapre. 

BQ0RA6A,  Tel.,  the  name  of  the  gum 
and  wood  obtained  from  Bombax  malabaricum. 
It  is  a  pure  gum.     See  Salmalia  malabarica. 

BOORAUMPOOR  in  Long.  73«  40'  B.  and 
Lat.  28^  0'  N. 

BOORASOO^  a  pass  to  Changaoo  fronu 
Konayrur. 

BOOR-COLE.  Grows,  in  India,  to  great 
perfection  ;  the  leaves  are  curled.  The  tops 
should  be  cut  off  when  two  feet  high  ;  the 
sprouts  are  the  only  part  fit  for  use. 

BOOREE,  Beng.     Symplocos  spicata. 

BOOREE.  The  pollen  of  the  plant  called 
Typha  elephantine  (ptUera),  a  native  of  Sinde  : 
it  is  inflammable  like  that  of  Lycopodium,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  Europe.  It  is 
collected  in  Sinde,^^ Royley  p.  S5. 

BOOREE  BARAK,  a  river  in  Lalla  Baaar, 
in  Silhet. 

BOOREE  DEWAH  and  RANDAREB, 
three  nuddies  near  Chickulwar,  and  Mulligaum. 

BOOREE  K08SEE,  a  river  in  Purneah. 

BOOR-GANDUK  or  LAL  BUCKIAH,  a 
river  near  Shekur  gunj. 

BOOROOD,  a  race  in  Berar.  There  are  955 
of  this  people  in  the  Obmraoti  district. 

BOORHAMPORE. 
"  BOORIGOPAN,  Benq,  Dipteracanthus  de- 
jectus. 

BOORJ,  Aa.  Hind.  Pbrs.,  a  Bastion,  a 
Fort,  Boorooj,  the  plural,  is  applied  to  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  in  order,  as  Masudi  says,  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  stars  with  reference  to  these 
fixed  objects.  The  word  burj  is  widely  diffused 
In  Gothic  Bairgan,  and  Saxon,  Beorgan  to 
fortify  ;  Celtic  Brig  ;  this  however  is  doubtful, 
aa  Brig  frequently  seems  to  apply  to  towns  near 
bridges.*  Thracian  Bria,  a  city  (Stxabo,  VIL) 
German  BUrg,  a  city  ;  and  English  Borough, 
Burgh,  and  Bury  so  frequently  the  affix  of  the 
name  of  the  towns.  All  places  in  Britain  that 
in  the  old  time  had  th^  name  of  Bourroughs,  were 
'places  one  way  or.  other  fenced  or  fortified* 
("Restitution  of  decayed  Intelligence, *•  Ch. 
VII.)  The  Greek  Purg-oa  is  evidently  the 
same  word,  signifying  a  Tower  and  hence  ap- 
plied also  to  a  Dice  Box— Mitteret  in  pyrgum 
talos.  (Hor:  Sat:  IL,  7,  17.)^  It  enters 
common^  into  the  name  of  fortified  towns. 
One  in  Mysia;  (Anabasis  Vll.  8,  8.)  In 
Thrace  ;  (Herod  :  VII.  112.)— UUiot  Supple- 
mextal  Qio$iary. 

BOOROOCH  GAHA.  Sim.  Swietenia 
ehloroxylon. 

BOOROOGAWOOD,  AwuhTEL.  Bombax 
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BOOTAN. 


BOOTUNTL 


BOOROONDI.    Sanb.    Gelosia  albida. 
BOORUNK  KALA.— Ocymam  baulio^m  ; 
Street  BasiL 

BOORYA.     PERS.Mats. 
BOOSI.    Tel.    Vitex  arborea. 

BOO-SO-PAW.  BuBM.  The  cork  tree  is 
iniligenouB  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Burmah, 
and  it  is  believed,  in  the  upper  alsOt  Unlike 
the  proper  cork,  the  bark  is  thin  and  worth- 
less. The  Wood  itself  is  soft,  tough,  and  fine 
and  makes  a  good  cork.  It  seems  to  be  the 
Bignonia  suberoaa. — Malcolm^  Vol,  /.jp.*191. 

BOOT,  BisNG.     Cicer  arietinum. 

BOOTA,  Guz.  Hind.  Maize,  the  head  of 
tbe  Zea  mays,  which  is  grown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  and  sown  in  garden  beds  or 
in  the  fields  ;  the  ground  should  be  well  ma- 
nured before  the  seed  is  sown,  it  requires  little 
care  ;  the  heads  are  either  boiled  or  roasted 
before  being  eaten. 

BOOTALLA-POTAKA,  also  Amshimaty- 
divain-diva.  SaKs.  Senna. 

BOOTALLI  MARAM.  Tak.  Oivotia  Rot- 
tleriformis. 

BOOT  AN,  an  independent  Kingdom  on  the 
N.  £  frontier  of  British  India.  According  to 
Atkinson,  the  temporal  supremacy  in  Bootan 
is  '  vested  in  an  officer  called  the  Deb  Rajah, 
and  the  spiritual  supremacy  in  another  officer 
called  the  Dharm  Rajah.  The  first  intercourse 
of  the  British  government  with  Bootan  com- 
menced with  the  expedition  sent  in  1772  for 
the  relief  of  the  rajah  of  Cooch  Behar.  The 
Booteah  being  driven  out  of  Cooch  Behar, 
and  pursued  into  the  hills,  threw  themselves 
on  the  protection  of  Thibet.  The  Teshoo,  or 
Tfsoo  Lama,  then  regent  of  Thibet,  and  guar- 
dian of  the  grand  Lama  of  Lassa,  addressed 
tlie  Government  of  India  on  their  behalf.  The 
application  was  favourably  received,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  on  25th 
April  1774.  From  that  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  unsuccessful  commercial  mis- 
sions in  1774  and  1783,  there  was  little  inter- 
course with  Bootan,  until  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Assam,  which  connected  the  British  and 
Bootan  frontiers.  From  that  time,  there  had 
been  a  continued  series  of  aggressions  by  the 
Booteah  on  British  territory,  followed  by  re- 
prisals on  the  part  of  the  British  governoa^t, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Dooars  or  passes 
which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Booteah  hills. 
Between  the  Teesta,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Sikkim  and  the  Monas,  there  are 
eleven  Dooar,  some  bordering  ^n  British  terri- 
tory and  some  on  the  state  of  Cooch  Behar. 
Their  names  are, — 


'  Little  is  known  legardiDg  the  first  «x  of 
these.  They  are  governed  by  Boubahs  ap* 
pointed  by  the  sunnad  of  the  Deb  Bajaiu 
Bijnee  and  Sidlee  are  governed  by  Rajaha,  who 
pay  tribute  to  Bootan,  and  the  Bijuee  Rajah 
holds  two  Pergunnahs  ip  British  territory  for 
which  he  pays  revenue  ta  Government* 

On  the  northern '  frontier  of  Kamrnop  there 
are  five  Dooar,  and  on  the  north  of  Dnrrung 
two.    Their  names  are, — 

KuBing. 


Chapakbamar. 

Bijnee, 

BooreeGooma, 


Dalimkote, 
Zamerkote,. 
Cheemurchee, 
Lukfaee^      * 


Buza, 
BiUkai 
Bars, 

Goonu^ 


Reepoo, 
Cheerungoor   £Ud- 

lee, 
Bagh  or  Bijnee* 


Ohurkolah. 
Baksha  or  Ban^, 
Chappagooree. 

Under  the  Assam  government,  the  Kamroop 
Dooar  had  entirely  fallen  under  the  Bootan 
authorities,  and  the  Bootan  supremacy  con- 
tinued after  the  acquisition  of  Assam  by  the 
British  Government.  But  the  Durrung  Dooar 
were  held  alternately  four  months  bv  the 
British  Government,  and  eight  months  by  the 
Booteahseach  year.  In  1841,  in  consequence 
of  aggressions,  the  whole  of  these  Dooara 
were  annexed  to  British  territories,  and  Rs. 
10,000  a  year  paid  as  compensation  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Kamroop  and  similarly  with  the  Bhoo- 
teahs  of  Durrung  Towang  Rs.  5,000  a  year 
paid  for  the  Koreapara  dooar.  To  the  east  of 
the  Towang  country  are  the  independent  clana 
of  the  Rooprye  and  Shirgaiah  Booteahs,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  enter  the  Char  Dooar  and 
Now  Dooar,  which  have  been  "held  by  the 
British  government  since  the  occupation  of 
A^am  and  to  levy  black  mail.  But  the  black 
mail  was  eventually  commuted  to  an  annual 
payment  of  money.  Tie  Rooprye  and  Shirgaiah. 
Booteahs  receive  under  agreement  Rs.  2,586-7 
a  year.  Similar  payments  are  made  to  the 
Thebengiah  Booteahs,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  subscribed  any  engagement. 

Further  to  the  east  are  the  wild  tribes  of 
Aka,  with  whom  similar  agreements  have  been 
made.  The  Duffla,  Meri  and  Bor  Abor  aiao 
receive  money  payments  in  lieu  of  black  mail» 
but  no  engagementa  appear  to  have  been  takem 
from  ihem*-^ Aitchiion' 8  TreaUea^  VoL  I^ 
p.  142-3. 

BOOTAN  KOOSUUM.  Sans.  Anisomeles 
malabarica. 

BOO-TA-TAT,  Bohm.  ^jsiceraa  fragrana. 
— Kon* 

BOOTIA,  the  people  of  Bootan.  See 
Bootan  ;  India. 

BOOTIRSAOHA.  Malay,  Glass  beads* 

BOOT  KHANA,  Fxas.  Lit-idol-hoase,  by 
some  sopposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  English 
word  Pagoda. 

BOOT-KULAY,  BiKO.   Cicer  arietmnm. 

BOOTUNTI,  a  name  given  to  the  Tartars 
by  the  people  of  Lower  Kunawar,  They  also 
call  the  Tartars  Zhad,  also  Bhotiab,  and  their 
country  is  oidkd  Shot  fuul  Bootunt.    Umso 
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TartaTS  tliffer  greatly  in   appearance  from  the 
people  of  Lower  Kunawer.   See  Kanawer. 

BO-PHALLT,  HiVB.,  species  of  Corchoms, 
vn.  O.  olitoriuaf;  C.  depressus,  C.  Nciitsnguln, 
and  other  species. 

BOPP,   ?.,    A  Sanscrit  scholar  who,  since 
1816,    has   been  printing  works   on    Sanscrit 
Grammar  and  Comparative  Philology. 
BOPPAYI,  Tbl.     Oarica  papaya.  L. 
BOR,  Hind.  Fious  indica. 
BORA.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  391. 
BORA,  Hind.  A  rice  sack. 
BORA,  Hind.  Doiichos  catjan. 
BOR-ABOR.    A  race  dwelHof?  on  the  north 
of   the  Abor,  occupying  the  mountains  on  the 
north   of  the  Brahmaputra  River  in  Lat.  28^ 
N.  and   Long.  95''  £.  to  the  West  of  the  Di- 
hcng  river.    The  British   government   make 
money  payments  to  the  Bor  Abor,  Dophia,  Meri 
and  Aka  to  abstain  from  levying  black  mail  in 
Assam.— -iftte^on.     See     Abor,     India,     p. 
317-838. 
BORAGHA.  Port.  Gaontchouc.  Eno. 
BORA-  G  HUNG,  or  «•  ground-fish"  of  Bhoo- 
tan.     Inhabits  the  jheels  an<i    slow    running 
streams  neiir  the  hills,  but  lives  principally  in 
the  banks,  into  which  they  penetrate  ffom  one 
to  five  or  six  feet  and  are  found  generally 'two 
in  each  ehamber,   coiled     ooncentrirally     like 
snakes.  The  entrance  to  these  retreats  leading 
from  the  river  into  the  bank  is  generally  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface,   so  that  the  fish  can 
return  to  the  water  at  pleasure.     The  mode  of 
catching  them  is  by  introducing  the  hand  into 
these  holes.     It  is  not  believed  that  they  bore 
their  own  burrows,  but  that  they  take  posses- 
sion of  those  made  by  land-crabs.  Dr.  Campbell 
saya  they  are  not  more  capable  than  other  fish 
of  moving  on    dry  gronnd.     The  bora-chung 
Would  appear*to  be  an  Ophiocephalus,  probably 
the  O.   barka  described  by  Bnohanan,  as   in* 
{Mbiting  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers  tributa- 
ry to  the  Ganges,— fTwiiren^'a  Sketches  of  Nat, 
Hitt.  of  Ceylon,  p,  867-8. 
BORAcmA.     Port.    Caoutchouc. 
BORAEB.— Borago  officinalis. 
BORAEE,  a  river  near  Rhylee  in  Dumoh. . 
BpRAGE,   COUNTRY.     Eno.     Syn.     of 
Coleus  amboinicus;  Lour, 

BORAGINACE^.  See  Ehretiaceee,  Echi- 
nm  grandiflorum,  Cordia,  Nonea,  Conoglos' 
snra. 

BORAGO  OFFICINALIS,  Lwn,  a  plant  of 
Europe,  grown  in  India  as  a  pot  herb ;  the 
yonng -shoots  and  leaves  as  salad  requires  treat- 
ment similar  to  Angelica,  it  is  suitable  for  the 
flower  garden. 

BORAGO  INDICA.     See  Ch'hota  Kulpa. 
BORAGO  ZEYLANIC A. 

Balatti   Kulpa Beno.  I  Valeiti  kulpa Htnd. 

Ceylon  Borage Eno.  | 


Is  cultivated  in  some  gardens  at  Ajmere  as  a 
fiowtv, --Oenl.  Med,  Top,  p.  180. 

BORA,  See  Bhora. 

BORAS.     DuT.     Bornx. 

BORASSUS.  The  Tenasserim  Provinces 
yield  an  indigenous  palm,  which  the  natives 
call  the  wild  palmyra.  It  has  the  fruit  of  tim 
palmyra,  but  the  leaf  differs  from  it  sufficiently 
to  constitute  it  another  species. — Wood  not 
known. — JDr,  MaaorCs  Tencuservm. 

BORASSUS  DICHOTOMUS,  a  name  giv- 
en  to  the  B.  flabelli  fomis,  when  it  splits 
ill  to  a  double  crown. 

BORASSUS  FLABELLIFORMIS,  Linn  ; 
Rlieede  ;  Roccb, 

Lontarus  domestics,  Bumpk, 

The  tree  is  named, 

Dom Ar.  f  Am-Pana Malkal* 

Tafi, „ 

Talgsch'h Bbno. 


Palmyra  Tree.  ...   Eno. 

Brab  Tree „ 

Tar  ka  jhar.  Hind. 


Rontal. 


*  •*« 


•  ••  ...  V  A  V« 


Lontar Malay. 

Paoa. Maleal. 


I  Carim I, 

Tala Sahs. 

Tal «  Singh. 

Panam  maram Ta.m. 

Tattt  chettu Til. 

Peoti-tati  chettn. 

Karata-lamn 

PotuUdi... 


ft 


>i 


The  wood  is  called. 
Panam 


maram 


Palmyra  wood Eso. 

Porcupine  wood.       „ 
Tar-kejhar.ki-lakriHiND 

The  palm  wine  or  toddy  is  known  aa 


kattal. 

Tam. 

Tatii  chettu  karra.  Tsu 


Tari DuK. 

Palmyra  Toddy    ...Sno. 
Nera. Ma.lay. 


Tuwsk Malay. 

Pannam  kalla Tam, 

Tatd  kailu. Tiel. 


The  sugar  is 

Tar-ka-gnr.  DuK.  [  Pannam  vellum.  ...Tah. 

JsLfit^eTj      of     Palmyra  I  Tati  bellam .....Tk.. 

Toddy Eng..  |  ' 

The  edible  psrt  is  called 


Oeunghiil DuK. 

TouDg   Palmyra  Plant. 

£no 


Tala Sans. 

Pannam  kelangn....  Tam. 
Tati-gadda. Tbl. 

•     The  fibres  of  the  palmyra  leaf  are  called 

Pannam  nar Tam.  |  Tati  nara Tei^ 

Its  fruit  is  the 

Tar  phal. DrK.  I  Tata Saks, 

Palmyra  fruit Eng.  I  Pannam  pallam  ....  Tam* 

Bua  Lontar ..Malay.  |  Tati  pandu Tsl. 

To  ENstern  nations,  the  Palmyra  tree  is  only 
inferior  in  usefulness  to  the  date  tree  and  the 
cocoanut  palm.  It  grows  straight  to  a  height 
of  70  feet  with  a  circumference  of  5|  feet  at 
bottom  and  2)  at  top.  A  tamil  poem,  of 
Ceylon,  the  Tala  YiMsaro,  enumerates  801 
purposes  to  wliich  the  Palmyra  may  be  applied* 
The  trees  have  to  attain  a  considerable  age 
before  they  become  fit  for  timber,  as  their  wood 
becomes  harder  and  blacker  by  age,  and  the 
harder  and  blaclcer  it  is  the  better.     The  wood. 
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near  the  circiimfereBoe  of  old  trees,  is  yery 
hard,  blacky  heavy,  and  durable.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  65  lbs.  and  it  is  calculated  to  last  80 
years.  In  some  parts  of  the  Ceylon  and  Mad- 
ras coasts,  this  tree  is  very  abundant,  especially 
in  sandy  tracts  near  the  sea,  though  it  is  to  be 
jMcn  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  occasionally 
so  far  north  as  30^.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
rafters,. joists  and  reepers.  When  of  good  age, 
the  timber  is  very  valuable  for  this  purpose,  the 
trunk  is  split  into  4  for  raftt-rs,  into  8 
for  reepers  ;  these  are  dressed  with  an  adze. 
Those  of  the  Jaffna  Palmyras  are  famous, 
and  were,  in  former  time?,  largely  exported. 
Vtom  the  structure  of  the  wood  it  splits 
easily  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  yet  sup- 
ports a  grcitter  cross  strain  than  any  other 
wood.  Old  black  Palmyra  wood,  was,  next  to 
the  Casuarina,  the  strongest  wood  that  Dr. 
.  Wight  tried,  one  specimen  bore  upwards  of 
700  lbs.,  and  five  of  them  gave  an  average  of 
648  lbs.,  though  he  found  some  very  bad. 
Mr.  Rohde  also  remarks  that  it  is  the  strongest 
wood  he  tried,  retaining  for  a  length  of  time  the 
position  it  assumed  when  loaded,  without  in- 
d^se  of  deflexion  :  iron  nails  soon  rust  in  this 
wood.  He  procured  it  of  excellent  quality  in 
the  Circars.  The  thickness  of  rafters  when 
trimmed  up  rarely  exceeds  two  inches  four  feet 
irom  the  ground  and  one  inch  at  twenty  or 
twenty-four  feet  from  it.  The  fruit  and  the 
fusiform  roots  of  the  young  trees  are  used  as  au 
article  of  food  by  the  poorer  classes.  Very 
neat  baskets  of  Palmyra  leaf  are  made  in  Tin- 
nevelly.  Some  clean  but  brittle  fibres  were 
exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
by  the  Tinuevelly,  Madura  and  Travancore  lu- 
oal  committees  ;  and  well  twisted  rope  accom- 
panied most  of  the  samples,  but  the  material 
was  said  to  be  stiff,  brittle,  and  liable  to  rot 
when  wet.  This  substance  did  not  appear  to 
have  undergone  any  preparatiou,  and  it  con- 
tained so  much  woody  fibre  that  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  would  ever  be  suited  for  manu- 
faoturing  purposes.  Its  chief  uses  are  for  se- 
curing thatch,  tying  bamboos,  and  iu  building 
native  huts.  •  The  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
used  for  writing  upon  with  an  iron  style,  also 
in  thatching,  making  fans,  and  light  baskets  for 
irrigation.  Next  to  Caryota  urens,  it  is  the 
largest  palm  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula  and 
it  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  in  all  soils  and 
situations.  The  seeds  when  young  are  eaten 
by  the  natives,  being  jelly-like  and  palatable. 
The  leaves  are  universally  used  for  writing  up- 
on, with  an  iron  style.  They  are  also  employ- 
ed for  thatching  houses,  for  making  small  bas- 
kets, mats,  &c.,  and  some  are  also  formed  into 
large  fans,  called  vissaries  in  Tamul.  The  fibres 
of  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  (PcUmyra  nar)  are 
employed  on  the  Madras  side  for  making  twine 


and  small  rope.  They  are  about  two  feet  is 
length  are  strong  and  used  for  wood.  Theiarg^ 
carpenter  beetle  **  XykMsopa"  (kelights  in  boring 
this  hard  wood,  though  the*  Cwmboo  b  still 
more  attractive  to  if.  Small  canoes  are  formed 
of  this  tree,  two  of  which  lashed  to  a  couple  of 
spars  form  the  usual  mode  of  orossing  lakes  and 
rivers  in  the  Circars-- the  root  forms  the  hesd 
of  the  canoe,  the  smaller  end  is  either  ekvated 
out  of  water  by  the  form,  or  some  six  inehes  of 
the  pith  is  left  at  that  end.  As  this  decays,  a 
lump  of  dav  supplies  its  place.  Formerly  sea- 
going vessels  were  planked  with  this  wood,  bat 
the  iron  fastenings  were  soon  destroyed.  Boats 
planked  with  it  were,  till  Utely,  eommon  on  the 
Gkhiavery,  being  built  probaUy  where  sai^yers 
are  not  procurable.  The  pecaKar  structure  of  the 
wood  of  the  palms  deserves  attention,  it  ap- 
pears formed  of  a  series  of  hard  stiff  longitudi- 
nal fibres  not  interlaced  or  twisted  but  crossed 
at  considerable  intervals  at  various  angles  by 
similar  fibres  which  proceed  from  the  sofk  heart 
of  the  trre,  to  the  outer  part,  probably  to  the 
leaf  stem — a  radial  seetioD  of  palmyra  rafter 
shows  this,  the  interstices  are  filled  up  with 
pith,  the  proportion  of  which  incrrases  with  the 
distance  from  the  outer  part.  The  wood  is 
used  in  England  for  veneers  and  inlawing.  U 
is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  used  for  rafters,  pillars,  and  posuof 
native  houses.  In  the  sandy  parts  of  Jaffna  in 
Ceylon,  a  hollow  palmyra  is  inserted  to  form  a 
well.  The  dark  outside  wood  of  very  old  trees, 
is  used  to  some  extent  in  Europe  for  umbrella 
handles,  walking  canca,  paper  rulers,  fancy 
boxesy  wafer  stamps  and  other  articles  The 
timber  of  the  female  tree  is  the  hardest  and 
best,  and  that  of  the  male  tree  is  never  used, 
unless  the  tree  be  very  old.  It  is  too  heavy 
to  make  ships  of.  At.  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  tlioussnds  are  employed  in  fell* 
iug  and  dressing  it.  Each  tree  has  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  fresh  green  leafea  upon  it 
at  a  time,  of  which  the  natives  cut  off  twelve  or 
fifteen  annually  to  be  employed  as  thatch,  fenjes, 
manure,  mats,  and  mat  baskets,  bsgr,  irrigation 
bajiketSi  winnows,  hats.  capStfanSyUmbrellaSf&c; 
books  and  olay,  tatakoo  or  puttay,  for  writing 
on.  In  the  Bombay  side  it  is  common  only  on 
the  Iforthem  Konkan  where  it  is  in  some  parts 
so  abundant,  that  it  might  be  termed  a  forest. 
It  is  a  rare  tree  in  the  southern  jungles  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  The  wood,  when  protect- 
ed from  moisture^  is  very  durable,  aud  may  be 
used' with  advantage  for  terraces,  Sto,  wh^the 
upper  covering  is  complete.  *  It  is  also  used  for 
canoes.  Its  leaves,  prepared,  furnish  the  lesf 
C  Ola"  Tamil)  on  which  the  Tamuls  write.  Its 
palm  wine  is  largely  used,  or  converted  into 
arrack  or  sugar-  Its  fruit,  of  the  size  of  sa 
ostrich  eggy  grows  in  clusters.    But  the  trees 
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fcom  wliieh  the  toddy  or  Palm  wine  are  drawn, 
cannot  bear  frnit.  When  the  spathes  of  the 
fniit  bearing  treea  appear,  the  toddj  .drawer 
clirobinir  to  the  top  of  tlie  tree,  binds  the 
apntkes  tightly  with  things  to  prevent  their  fur- 
ther expaosioii  and  thoroughly  bruises  the  em> 
bryo  flowera  within  to/aeiiitate  this  exit  of  the 
jnioe.  For  several  sueeeeding  mornings,  this 
operatioo  of  cruehing  is  repeated,  and  each  day 
a  thin  aliee  is  taken  off  the  end  of  the  racemes 
to  faelitafe  the  exit  of  the  sap  and  prevent  it 
borating  the  spathe.  About  the  morning  of 
the  eighth  day,  the  sap  begins  to  exude,  when 
the  toddy  drawer  again  trims  this  truncated 
spathe  and  inserta  its  extremity  into  an  earthen 
pot  to  collect  the  juice.  These  vessels  are 
emptied  morning  and  evening  and  the  palmyra 
will  continue  for  four  or  five  months  to  pour 
forth  ita  sap  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  quarts 
a  day  but  onee  in  every  three  years,  the  opera- 
tioon  ia  omitted  and  the  fruit  is  permitted  to 
form,  without  which  the  Datives  assert  that  the 
tree  would  pine  and  die.  The  tree,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  aeason,  yields  a  pretty  large 
qnaotity  of  toddy  or  palm  wine.  This  is  either 
drank  fresh  drawn  from  the  tree,  or  boiled 
down  into  a  eoarse  kind  of  syrup  called  jaggery, 
or  it  is  fermented  for  distillation.  The  date  tree, 
in  B«  India,  also  furnishes  toddy,  and  the 
amount  of  daily  drunkenness  exceeds  all  that 
is  ever  witnessed  in  Europe.  A  farina,  called 
'^  lia-Pananki  jangu  mavu,"  is  obtained  from 
the  root  by  treating  it  the  same  as  in  manu- 
faetttring  manioc.  *  It  is  very  nourishing.  The 
germinating  seeds  (Ponatoo,  Smgh^)  are  boiled 
and  eaten  in  Ceylon  as  a  vegetable. — Seeman^ 
Simmondi.  Drs.  Wight,  Cleghom,  6ib$on,  Mr* 
Rokde.  Hartwigy  p.  139,  quoting  Sir  J.  E, 
Tewneniy  Vol.  IL  j?.  623.  See  Fruits  ;  Pal- 
myra ;  Porcupine  wood. 

BORAX,  Eno.  Qer.  Lat.  Port. 


Sohaga Hnrn. 

Pijer.... J  A  V.  Malay. 

Sodsd  biboras Lat. 

Patteri.. Malay. 

ChaaUraya. Kbp. 

Tunkar Pers. 

Tunkana Sans. 

Lansipuacara Singh. 

Vengaram Tam. 

VeUigaram Tkl. 

Tsale Tib. 


Bumq •  ••Aa. 

xuukaiT...  ••.  «•  .••••■.«• ,) 
Kuddia-Uiar.  Bxng.Guz. 

Boras .....Dtjt. 

Bi-boraie  of  Bod*...Bao. 

TiDoal „ 

Borate  al    ealinole  de 

aoude Fa. 

Borate  de  eoude         „ 

Borax  Saures Gxb. 

Tttnknn-kbar Quz. 

The  greater  part  of  the  borsx  met  with  in 
commerce,  as  crude  borax  or  tineal,  was  for- 
merly obtained  from  lakes  in  Thibet,  ^he  waters 
of  which  yield  a  yellowish  white  mass,  contain- 
ing from  80  to  50  per  cent,  of  real  borax.  That 
waa  refined  chiefly  at  Venice  and  Amsterdam. 
Recently,  a  lake  with  waters  similarly  impreg- 
nated has  been  discovered  in  California.  But, 
for  a  long  time  past,  the  borax  of  commerce  has 
beda  obtained  by  treating  with  carbonate  of 


Sodium,  the  boric  acid  obtained  from  the  vol- 
canic district  of  Tuscany,  where  jets  of  vapour, 
issue  from  the  ground.  The  natural  borax  of 
South  Eastern  Asia  is  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  valley  of  Puga,  in  Ladakh,  from 
Lake  Jigatzi  in  Thibet,  20  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, also  in  the  course  of  the  Sanpu  river  and 
from  the  Chaba  Lake  beyond  the  Kylas  Hills. 
Its  other  iocalitiea  are  said  to  be  Persia,  China 
aud  South  America.  It  is  collected  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Tibetan  lakes  as  the  water  dries  up, 
then  smeared  with  fat  to  prevent  loss  by  eva- 
poration! and  transported  across  the  Himalaya 
on  the  backs  of  sheep  and  goats,  tlien  refined  at 
Umritaur  and  Lahore  by  washing  with  lime 
water  It  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India 
as  a  tonic  for  loss  of  appetite ;  also  as  a  deob- 
struent  and  diuretic  in  ascites:  and  also  to 
promote  labour.  It  is.  used  in  the  arts  to 
clean  metals  before  soldering,  to  form  a  glaee 
on  earthenware,  aud  in  the  preparation  of  var- 
nishes. It  is  employed  as  a  chemical  flux  and 
in  experiments  with  the  blowplipe.  It  is  iu 
composition  a  biborate  of  soda.  Borax  is  im<- 
ported  into  Bombay  from  Calcutta  and  ia 
brought  to  the  Bengal  bazaars  from  Thibet,  via 
Assam  ;  in  India  it  is  employed,  in  the  moist 
way,  as  a  solvent  for  gum  lac.  It  is  much 
used  by  the  Tamool  goldsmith,  tinkers  (Can* 
nar,  Tam.)  end  tinmen (Tagara-velecarer,  Tam.), 
to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  tbeir  metals.  With  it 
and  lime  juice,  the  Vaishnava  hindoos  prepare 
their  red  Tiroochoornum,  with  which  they  mark 
tbeir  foreheads  perpendicularly.  Borax  is  readi- 
ly purified  by  simple  solution  and  crystallize- 
tioA.  Borax  is  sometimes  adulteratisd  with 
alum  and  common  salt ;  but  ammonia  givea 
a  white  precipitate  (alumina),  if  the  former, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  if  the 
latter,  be  present.  Price  of  raw  borax,  M, 
per  lb.  ;  of  refined  borax,  6il.  per  Ib.-^Beng. 
Phar.  p.  864.  dvM  Mat.  Med.  p.  144.  Oal. 
Gat.  Ex.  1862. 

BORE  Oa  TIDAL  WAVE.  Eng. 

The  dee  Ion BC7&M.'  I  Bans ..liALAT, 

Eagre Chin.  | 

The  bore  in  India,  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  the  Amazon  are  the  most  celebrated, 
but  they  occur  in  Southern  Asia  on  several 
rivers,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  the  Ganges,  the 
Irawaddy,  the  Sitang  and  on  some  China  rivers. 
The  bore  is  a  tremulous  tidal- wave,  which,  at 
stated  periods,  comes  rolling  in  from  the  sea, 
threatemng  to  overwhelm  and  ingulf  every 
thing  that  moves  on  the  beach. 

In  the  Hooghly,  this  is  called  Bora  or  Bore. 
In  China,  it  is  known  as  Eagre  ;  in  the 
mouth  of  the  united  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
it  is  called  Bar.  In  the  Dordogne,  in  France, 
it  is  called  Mascaret.  In  the  Maranon,  it  beais 
the  name  of  the  Boilers  ;  but  by  the  Indians  it 
is  called  Por^ca. 
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-  This  phenomenon  is  only  common  to  certain 
riven,  and  though  evidently  connected  with  the 
tides,  as  it  always  occurs  at  the  springs,  it  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ex  plained «  Colonel 
£my  attributes  it  to  a  ground  well.  Another 
view  describes  the  great  tidal  wave  as  taking 
its  origin  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  rushing  with 
impetuosity  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  breaking  in 
an  angry  surf  all  along  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
and  at  times  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  the  shipping  and  the  shoie.  This 
wave,  when  aided  by  the  south-west  monsoon 
and  by  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  ruslies 
with  great  impetuosity  up  the  rivers  of  the 
Gangetic  Delta,  where  it  is  opposed  by  the 
freshes  that  descend  from  the  up-country  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  South  west  monsoon. 
When  the  South-west  monsoon  has  set  in 
bringing  with  it  the  dangerous  tidal  bore,. 
this,  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  may  be  seen  racing  up  the 
Hooghiy  river  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  dashing  from  side  to  side  of  the  river 
according  as  the  bends,  or  reaches  deflect  it  in 
its  course.  Upon  the  approach  of  this  wave  a 
distant  murmur  is  heard  which  soon  turns  into 
the  cry  ban  1  ban  I  ban  1  from  the  moutlis  of 
thousands  of  people,  boatmen,  sailors,  and 
others  who  are  on  the  look  out  for  this  much 
dreaded  wave.  This  cry  is  the  signal  for  all 
sorts  of  craft  to  push  out  into  the  centre  of  the 
river,  the  only  spot  where  the  wave  does  not 
curl  over  and  break.  Should  any  boat  or  small 
craft  be  caught  in  that  portion  of  the  wave  that 
breaks,  instant  destruction  is  inevitable.  Nume- 
rous boats  from  the  up*coantry  provinces  are  lost 
every  year  from  the  crew  being  ignorant  either 
of  the  existence  of  the  bore,  or  from  not  knowing 
the  correct  position  to  take  up  so  as  to  meet  it. 
Ships  at  anchor  in  Calcutta  though  not  exposed 
to  the  breaking  portion  of  the  wave  frequently 
part  their  cables  when  struck  with  the  wave. 
If  standing  on  the  shore  during  the  rapid  rush- 
ing passage  of  the  bore,  it  is  a  curious  sight  to 
see  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  or  that 
nearest  to  the  sea,  six  or  eight  feet  higher  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  the  tide  rising 
that  number  of  feet  in  an  instant.  The  height 
of  the  bore  in  the  Hoogly  varies  from  five  to 
twelve  feet,  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  river,  but  more  moderate  in 
others ;  it  never  breaks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  at  the  same  time.  Deep  water  engulfs  its 
force,  but  shallow  water,  or  a  sand  bank, 
brings  out  all  its  power  and  fury."  Dr.  Hooker 
mentions,  that  at  the  ifiouth  of  the  Megua 
river,  "  the  great  object  in  the  navigation  is  to 
keep  afloat  and  to  make  progress  towards  the 
top  of  the  tide  and  during  its  flood,  and  to 
ground  during  the  ebb  in  creeks  where  the 
bore  (tidal  wave)  ia  not  yiolent  i  for  whote  the 


channels  are  broad  and  open,  the  height  and 
force  of  this  wave  rolls  the  largest  coasting 
craft  over  and  swamps  them.'*  The  bore,  in 
1782,  flowed  as  far  as  Nuddea  in  the  Hoogly 
but  at  the  present  day  it  falls  short  of  that 
place  by  many  miles,  not  ascending  much  be- 
yond gooksagor. .  It  reaches  Dacca  on  the  Baree 
Gunga  and  Castee  on  the  Horinghatta  branch. 
Amongst  the  calamities  that  have  overtaken 
the  Soonderbuns  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  great  inundations  caused  by. cyclones  or 
hurricanes.  About  1584,  the  tract  lying 
between  the  Horinghatta  and  the  Ganges, 
known  as  the  Backergunge  or  Burrisal  Dis- 
trict, was  swept  by  an  inundation,  succeeded 
immediately  afterwards  by  an  incursion  of 
Portuguese  and  Mugh  pirates.  In  Jane  IS  2d 
this  same  tract  was  again  inundated,  10,000 
inhabitants  perishing  and  many  houses  and 
property  destroyed.  In  A.  D.  1737  happened 
the  great  Calcutta  storm.  In  1736  A*  D.  the 
river  Megna  rose  six  feet  above  its  usual  level 
St  Lukbipoor.  In  A.  D.  1833  Saugor  Island 
was  submerged  10  feet  ;  the  whole  of  the 
population,  between  3,000  and  4,000  souls, 
together  with  some  of  the  European  superin- 
tendents perished  ;  at  Kedgeree  a  buildbgy  18 
feet  high  was  completely  submerged.  The 
**  Duke  of  York,".  East  Indiaman  was  thrown 
high  and  dry  in  the  rice  fields  near  Fultah  in 
the  Hoogly  and  in  1848  A.  D.  the  Island  of 
Sundeep  was  snbmergied. — (Calcutta  Review,) 
The  bore  in  the  Irawady  river  is  often  severe, 
but  in  the  Sitang  river  its  fury  is  great  and  occa- 
sions much  loss  of  life,  it  is  7  feet,  but  Burmans 
name  30  feet  as  the  height  to  which  it  occa- 
sionally  rises  and  this  may  perhaps  be  the  case 
in  the  bends  of  the  river,  where  the  rash 
has  attained  its  (\i\\  speed,  before  being 
reflected  to  the  next  bend.  Even  in  the  Hoogly 
near  the  bend  atChandpal  ghat, the  pointed  cari- 
ing  wave  may  be  seen  several  feet  high. 
.  The  "  Bore''  of  the  Tsien-tang  river,  is  famous 
in  Chinese  history.  According  to  a  Chinese 
proverb,  it  is  one  of  the  three  wonders  of  the 
world,  the  other  two  being  the  demons  at  Tang- 
chan  and  the  thunder  at  Lung-chan.  As  in 
other  countries,  it  appears  generally  on  the  2nd 
or  3rd  day  after  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon 
or  at  what  are  called  spring  tides,  and  parti- 
cularly in  spring  and  autumn,  about  the  time 
the  sun  is  crossing  the  line*  Should  it  so  hap- 
pen that  strong  easterly  gales  blow  at  these 
times  the  Eagre  rolls  along  in  all  its  grandeur 
and  carries  everything  before  it.  Dr.  Macgo- 
wan,  jjave  an  account  of  it  at  Hang-chow-foo* 
Mr.  Fortune  from  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  Tri- 
wave  temple  saw,  on  a  sudden,  all  traffic  in  the 
thronged  mart  auspended  ;  porters  cleared  the 
front  street  of  every  description  of  merchandise ; 
boatmen  ceased  lading  and   unladiag   thw 
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veitels  ar^d  put  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
'stream,  so  that  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  give 
a  deserted  appearance  to  the  busi^'st  part  of  one 
of  the  busiest  cities  in  Asia  :  the  centre  of  the 
river  teemed  with  craft  from  small  boats  tp 
large  barges,  including  the  gay  flower-boats, 
loud  shouting  from  the  fleet  announced  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flood  which  seemed  like  a 
glistening  white  cable  stretched  athwart  the 
rirer  at  its  mouth  as  far  down  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Its  noise,  compared  by  Chinese  po«ts 
to  that  of  thunder,  speedily  drowned  that  of  the 
boatmen,  and  as.it  advanced  at  the  rate  of  25 
miles  an  hour  it.  assumed  the  appearance  of 
ail  alabaster  wall  or  rather  of  a  cataract  four 
or  five  miles  across,  aud  about  thirty  feet  high, 
moving  bodily  onward.  Soon  it  reached  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  immense  assemblage  of 
vessels  awaiting  .  its  approach,  all  intently 
occupied  in  keeping  their  prows  towards  the 
wave  which  threatened  to  submerge  everything 
afloat  \  but  their  boats  all  vaulted,  as  it  were, 
to  the  summit  with  perfect  safety  aAd,  when 
the  Eagre  had  passed  about  half-way  among 
the  craft,  on  one  side  they  were  quietly  repos- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  unrufiled  stream, 
while  those  on  the  nether  portion  were  pitching 
aod  heaviug  in  tumultuous  confusion  on  the 
flood,  others  were  scaling  with  the  a^^ility  of 
salmon  the  formidable  cascade.  This  grand 
aud  exciting  scene  was  but  of  a  moments  dura- 
tion ;  The  wave  passed  up  the  river  in  an  in- 
stant, but  from  this  point  with  gradually  dimi- 
ni»hing  force,  size  and  velocity,  until  it  ceased 
to  be  perceptible,  which  ChiDCse  accounts  le- 
preaeni  to  be  eighty  miles  distant  from  the  city. 
A  slight  flood  continued  after  the  passage  of  the 
wave,  but  it  soon  began  to  ebb.  The  Chinese 
say  that  the  rise  and  fnll  of  the  tide  is  sometimes 
forty  feet  at  Hang  chow.  The  maximum  rise 
and  fall  at  spring  tiiies  is  probably  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  or  upper  part  of  the  bay,  where 
the  Eagre  is  hardly  discovernble.  In  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  tides  rush  in  with 
amazing  velocity,  there  is  at  one  place  a  rise  of 
seventy  feet,  but  there  the  magnificent  phe- 
nomenon in  question  does  not  appear  to  be 
known  at  all.  It  is  not,  therefore,  where  tides 
attain  their  greatest  rapidity,  or  maximum  vise 
and  fall,  that  the  wave  is  met  with,  but  where 
a  riierand  its  estuary  both  present  a  peculiar 
configuration. — Fortune  A,  Res.  among  the 
Chi.  p,  3 1 7.    Calcutta  Review, 

BOREiE.  See  Capree, 

BORECOLE.  Brassioa  oleracea,  var.  Scotch 
Kale.  Ihe  winter  greens  of-  England  aod 
Scotland.  i 

BOBEE.  Several  towns  of  this  name  ;  one  in 
L.  e^""  40'  E.  and  L.  82''  21'  N.,  others  in 
L,  72^  fi3'  E.  and  L.  20^  6*  N.  in  L.  74** 
60'  B.  and  L.  «!?.  32'  N.  in  L.  78?  59'  E. 


and  L,  20^  48'  N.  in  L.  78«  85'  E.  and  L. 
19®  55'  N.  in  L.  79«  30  E.  and  L.  24^  20* 
N.  and  in  L.  80^  8'  E.  and  L.  19^  38'  N. 
The  word  means  old. 

BOKEGAUM,  towns  in  L.  76^  29'  E.  and 
L.  2l'=>.  38'  N.  in  L.  76*'  43'  E.  and  L.  19*> 
20'  N.  L  78^  18'  E-  and  L.  20«  4V  N.  in  L. 
79^  32'  E.  and  L.  21**  10' N.  in  L.  74^  13' 
E.  and  L.  17«  36  N.,  L.  75**  53'  E.  and  L. 
18°  25*  N. 

BUREN.DA  PASS  or  Bruang  pass,  in  the 
Himalaya,  in L.  SI*'  22'N.  and  L.  78*>  6'  E.  in 
O&rhwal-Kanltwar,  leads  from  the  P^bar  river 
to  the  Bispa  valley..  The  top  of  the  pass  is 
15,29G  f.  according  to  Herb,  and  Hodgs.  but 
15,095  ft.  according  to  Gerrsrd. 

The  source  of  the  Pibar  is  12,914  ft.  Herb, 
and  Hodgs.  but  13,839  ft.  Ger.  It  leads 
from  ti>e  Baspa  valley  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Pabar  or  Tons  river,  Thomson's  Travels  in 
Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  page  75.  5cA/<f- 
getUweit, 

BOBEB,  Eno.  a  name  given  to  the  larva 
of  Coleopterous  beetles,  which  injure  coffee  trees. 
There  are  two,  the  white  and  red  borer  and  the 
chief  of  these  is  the  Xylotrechus  quadripes  of 
Chevrolet-  The  large  and  rapid  introduction 
of  coffee  growing  into  Ceylon  and  India  has 
shown  tliat  the  plant  is'liable  to  be  attacked  by 
many  enemies  and  ignorance  of  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  loss.  Coffee  trees  in  Coorg 
have  also  been  injured  by  tlie  rot,  a  disease  re- 
sulting from  improper  pruning.  The  rot  attacks 
and  decays  the  centre  of  the  stem.  In  Coorg, 
when  the  tree  is  attacked  by  the  borer  the 
leaves  become  yellow  and  droop.  The  insects 
are  generally  about  the  diameter  of  a  small 
quill,  are  always  confined  to  the  wood  and 
never  enter  the  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its 
work,  passed  through  the  pupa  stage  aud  is 
about  to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  The 
eggs  nre  deposited  by  the  females  near  the  root 
of  the  tree  and  the  pupa  borers  tunnel  up  the 
heart  of  the  plant. — Dr.  Bidieon  C of ee  plant' 
ing.     Bee  Bug. 

BOEGITE,  a  class  of  the  Mameluk,  of  Cir* 
cassian  origin, 

BORGONG,  a  river  near  the  Cossya  hills. 

BORI,  Mal.  Gioton  seed. 

BORI.  A  sweatmeat  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
a  curious  substance  in  yellow  lumps,  consisting 
of  the  pollen  of  the  dib  grass  {l^ypha  elephant" 
ina)  and  of  T.  augustifolia  collected  and  knead- 
ed together,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
treacle  or  suear- 

BOB  JUREE,  a  river  near  Jyrong,  a  Garrow 
village. 

BORNA  COTly  in  hinduism,  an  imaginary 
cityj  supposed  to  Ue  under  the  equator  at  90^ 
from  Lancat 
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BOR  NEIQURA,  Bor  Sorii  and  Hoorhoori, 
livers  near  Mopea  in  Cherra  ponjee. 

EORNELLA  DIGIT  ATA.  Adams.  A  nudi- 
branch  or  marine  slug,  which  eceura  in  the  tropi- 
cal (teas  in  the  south  of  Asia  at  Aden  and  in  (he 


and  those  of  the  river  Sampit,  Orang  Saaipit ; 
the  mannsoript  memoirs  of  Major  Muiler  and 
of  Colonel  de  Henrioi  make  mention  of  a  great 
number  of  tribes  designated  by  the  names  of 
rivers  which  have  their  mouths  on  the  western 


Straits  of  Sunda,  and  on  the  Madras  coast:    It    coast  ;   in  the   north  of  Borneo,  Mr.  Brooke 


has  brilliant  colours,  with  vermilion  streaks 
and  is  delicately  marbled  and  has  waving 
elegant  tufts.  It  swings  by  a  lateral  movement 
of  the  body. — Dr.  Guthbert  Oollmgtoood^  M.  A. 
M.  B.,  Rambles  of  a  NatttralUt^  London,  1868. 

BORNEO,  is  the  principal  island  of  the 
Sunda  group.  It  is  divided  by  the  equator 
into  two  unequal  and  extended  parts,  of  which 
the  southern  is  the  larger.  It  is  the  greatest 
island  on  the  globe  after  new  Holland.  If  we 
comprise  the  numerous  archipelagoes  by  which 
the  great  land  is  environed,  this  group  may  be 
said  to  occupy  more. than  eleven  degrees  of 
longitude  and  about  ten  of  latitude.  The 
g^Oj^raphicsl  position  of  the  princ^al  island  is 
between  7^  N.  L.  an^l  ^"^  20'  S.  L.,  and 
between  106^  40'  and  116^  45  E.  Lon.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  will  be  about  300 
leagues,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  250  to 
150  lesgues.  Its  superficies  has  been  calculated 
by  Mr.  Melvill  d$  Garnbee  and  published 
in  Le  Moniteurdes  Indes  and  it  gives  Borneo 
a  surface  of  12,741  square  leagues  or  6,992 
myriametres  ;  which  makes  it  2«589  myria- 
metres  greater  than  Sumatra,  and  5,723  myria- 
metres greater  than  Java. 

Old  documents  make  known  to  us  that  the 
Portuguese,  Lorenzo  de  Qomez,  was  tbe  first  of 
the  European  navigators  who  approached  the 
northern  part  of  this  island  ;  he  arrived  in 
1518  in  the  ship  St.  Sebastian  on  his  route  to 
China.  We  presume  that  he  gave  to  the 
country  the  name  of  Brune»  but  he  says  that 
the  natives  term  it  Brannai  or  Brauni.  The 
travellers  who  have  recently  penetrated  into 
diflferent  parts  of  the  interior,  the  Dutch  Major, 
Muiler,  Colonel  Uenrici,  tbe  members  of  our 
scientific  commission,  Diard,  S.  Muiler  and 
Korthals,  as  well  as  the  Rajah  Brooke,  assure 
us  that  the  Dayaks,  who  form  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Borneo,  do.  not  use,  and  cannot 
even  have  any  idea  of  a  specific  name  appro- 
priated to  the  whole  extent  of  a  country  of 
which  the  sea  board  is  even  most  often  unknown 
16  the  savaice  and  wandering  tribes  who  are 
separated  by  great  distances  from  each  other, 
and  who  are  dispersed  in  hordes  of  small  num  • 
bers  over  the  vast  extent  of  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  world.  These  different  tribes 
sire  designated  amongst  themselves  by  the 
names  which  they  aive  to  the  rivers  on  the 
borders  of  which  they  have  established  their 
a*)ode ;  it  is  thus  that  all  the  Dayaks  of  the 
great  river  Dnsen  (tha  Banger  of  our  maps) 
call  themseWes  Orang  Uuson  (men*of  Duson) 


makes  mention  of  D&yak  tribes  under  the 
names  of  Sarebu,  Sakatran,  Lnndu,  Sibnuw, 
&c.  established  on  the  rivers  which  bear  those 
names. — (Joum,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
No.  VI,  June  1848,  page  865.) 

The  interior  is  still,  however,  almost  on* 
known.  The  existence  of  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains  in  the  centre  is  undoubted  ;  and  in 
the  north-west,  as  far  as  the  country  was  pene- 
trated by  Mr.  Spencer  St.  John,  in  1858,  the 
whole  was  found  to  be  mountainous,  each  range 
becoming  more  lofty  as  he  approached  the  in- 
terior, but  presenting  one  uniform  aspect  of 
jungle  covering  hill  and  valley.  From  tbe 
summit  of  the  great  mountain  &{na  Bain,  in 
tbe  north-east  of  Borneo,  13,000  feet  high, 
and  when  looking  towards  the  interior  in  a 
southerly  direction,  Mr.  Bt.  John  obtained  a 
distant  view  of  a  mbnntain  peak  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  very  considerably  higher  than  the 
one  on  which  he  stood,  and  to  be  situated  Teiy 
nearly  in  the  oeptre  of  the  island.  The  land  on 
all  sides  gradually  slopes  towards  the  coast. 
Borneo  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
Eastern  India  that  the  continent  of  America 
has  borne  to  Europe,  being  a  region  in  which 
tribes  inhabiting  the  remoter  East  have  occa- 
sionally found  a  refuge  from  religious  perseen- 
tion  and  from  the  pressure  of  a  superabnudant 
population.  Brazen  images,  ruins  of  temples, 
and  other  remains  of  hindoo  civilization,  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  southern  coast.  The 
shores  are  inhabited  by  nations  totally  uncon- 
nected with  each  other.  The  west  is  occupied 
by  Malays  and  Chinese,  the  north-west  by  the 
hftlfrcaste  descendants  of  the  mahomedana  of 
Western  India,  the  north  by  the  Gochin-Ghineae^ 
the  north-east  by  the  Sulu,  and  tbe  east  and 
south  coasts  by  the  Bugis  tribes  of  Celebes. 
There  are  besides  numerous  tribes  who  live  in 
prahus  amoug  the  islands  hear  the  coast.  Tbe 
Dutch  claims  a  territory  exceeding  200,000 
squsre  miles  ;  but  all  beyond  a  mere  fringe  of 
the  coast  was,  until  the  recent  exploration  of 
a  portion  of  the  interior,  absolutely  unknown. 

Its  inhabitants  are  generally  recognized  as 
Malay  and  Kyan,  and  the  Millanowe  Dyak. 
The  Malay  are  settlers  from  Sumatra,  Java 
and  Malacca  along  the  coast  of  Borneo  :  the 
Dynk  are  a  prior  race  and  are  diTided  into  land 
and  sea  Dyak,  the  latter  being  richer  and  more 
powerful;  those  of  the  interior  being  broken  up 
into  innumerable  clans,  some  of  them  being 
tributary  to  the  Saltan  of  Bruaai,  some  of  them 
uuder^  the  Dutch  in  the  sooth  and  west  of  the 
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-iflland  and  tome  nnder  the  Sarawak  Gkvern- 
■DOit.  The  Milknowe  are  on  the  north  east  of 
the  Sarawak  territory.  Tbej  are  of  a  fair  com* 
plezion  and  are  occapied  with  ngricutture,  trade 
and  peaceful  purtaiia.  The  Kyan  are  a  power- 
ful tribe  of  about  lOO.UuO  souls,  and  occupy 
the  country  from  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bmniii  rijcht  awny  into  the  iuCerior,  they 
atrongly  resemble  the  Dyak. 

The' Dyak  are  generally  well  made,  with  a 
inuaoalar  well  knit  frame  and  are  ratheir  under 
thau  over  th'e  middle  heiuht.  Their  features 
are  legular.  Their  colour  is  a  deep  brown,  oo- 
oasionally  ?arying  .to  a  lighter  shade.  The 
Pyak  dwell  in  very  long  houses  ooeasionally 
large  enoagh  to  contain  a  community.  ThHt 
portion  of  their  creed  which  obtained  the 
greatest  influence  over  their  mode  of  life,  arose 
fnpD  a  supposition  which  thty  entertain  that' 
the  owner  of  e?ery  human  head  which  they  can 
juroQun  will  serve  them  in  the  neit  world. 
The  system  of  human  sacrifice  waSf  upon  this 
aocount,  -oanried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it 
totally  surpasses  that  which  was  practised  by 
the  Batta  of  Sumatra,  or,  it  is  believed,  by  any 
people  yet  known.  A  man  cannot  marry  until 
he  has  procured  a  human  head,  and  he  who  is 
in  poeaession  of  several  may  be  distinguished 
by  hta  proud  and  Icifty  bearing :  for  the  greater 
number  of  heads  which  a  man  has  obtained, 
the  greater  will  be  his  rank  in  the  next  world. 
The  chiefs  sometimes  make  excursions  of  con* 
sideiable  duration  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
aequiring  heads,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
asaared  of  having  a  numerous  body  of  attend* 
ante  in  the  next  world*  If  they  are  at  peace 
with  their  neighbours,  they  proceed  in  their 
canoea  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country 
to  which. the  numerous  ramifications  of  the 
rivers  afford  them  easy  access.  Upon  their 
arrival  near  a  village,  if  the  party  be  small, 
they  teke  up  their  position  in  the  bushes  dose 
to  aome  pathwuy,  and  attack  a  passer  by  un- 
awares. If  the  party  be  large  they  are  bolder 
in  their  operations,  and  an  attempt  will  perhaps 
be  made  to  surprise  a  whole  village.  For  this 
purpose  they  will  remain  concealed  in  the 
jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  jiver  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  will  surround  the  village  so 
completely  as  to  prevent  the  escspe  of  the 
intended  victims  $  and  an  hour  or  two  before 
daybreak,  when  the  inhabitants  are  supposed 
to  sleep  the  soundest,  the  attack  will  be  oom- 
mence<l  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  and  their 
victims  are  destroyed  as  they  endeavour  to 
escape.  Apparently  the  practice  is  only  general 
among  those  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of 
the  larifc  rivers,  on  which  distant  voyages  can 
be  made  with  facility,  the  Dvak  race  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island  being  content  with 


an  oceasional  human  sacrifice  on  the  death  of  a 
chief.  They  had  a  craving  for  skulls  ;  the 
sacrifice  of  a  cock  is  sacred  as  with  the  Karen 
and  Chineae  and  they  believe  that  the  Divine 
Being  eats  the  spirit  or  essence  of  the  offerings 
made  to  him.  They  have  a  tradition  about  a 
deluge,  from  which'  the  Chinese,  Malay,  and 
l)>ak  eaeaped.  The  minor  spirits,  called  "  An- 
tu"  are  largely  worshipped.  Ihe  name  for 
the  Almighty  Good  Spirit  is  Yaoah  or  Jowah, 
almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  form  of  Jeho- 
vah, He  is  alto  called  Toppa  and  in  his  wor« 
ship»  women  are  the  eelebrauts. 

Head  hunting  is  now  scarcely  heard  of:  they 
are  brave,  hospitable,  simple,  and  truthful,  loyal, 
grateful  and  are  willing  to  receive  instruction. 
Chastity  before  marriage  is  not  insisted  on  and 
they  marry  when  grown  up.  Tlie  men  wear  a 
narrow  loin  cloth  passed  between  the  thighs. 
The  women  have  a  still  narrower  stripe  of  cloth 
allowed  to  fall  from  the  hips  half  way  down 
the  thighs  and  affords  little  concealment;  The 
clans  have  different  languages  and  they  have 
no  written  character. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archipelago, 
describes  a  race  called   Idaan  occupying  the 
northern  part  of  Borneo,  who  suspended  hu- 
man skulls  in  their  houses.  St.  John,  in  his 
Indian   Archipelago,  says    that  the  dominant 
Malay    and   the   colonists   of    China   are  an 
active  and  industrious  but   turbulent   and  in- 
tractable part  of  the  population  {Beveu  de  deux 
MondeSf  II.)      The  Dvak,  who  in  their  physi- 
cal and    social    characteristics    resemble   the 
Tarajah     of  Celebes  (PrUckard,    Besearches 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind),  the 
people  in   the  interior  of  Sumatra,  and   the 
Arafura  tribes  of  Papua,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  aborigines  of  the  Archipelago.  But,  though 
the  name  may  he  applied  to  all  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  island,  it  is  not  so  used  by  themselves. 
There  are  ^ther   natives  in   distinct  localities 
with  characteristics  of  their  own.  The  Dusun, 
or  the  villagers  of  the  north,  an  agricultural 
people,  the  Murut  in  the  inland  parts  of  Brune, 
the  Kadians  of  the  same  country,  an  industrioua 
peaceful  nation,  valuable  for  those  qualities  ; 
and  the  Kayan,  more  numerous,  more  powerful, 
and  more  warlike  than  any  other  in  Borneo. 
They  are  an  inland  race  inhabiting  a  district 
extending  from    about    sixty    miles  up   the 
interior   from   Tanjong  Barram  to  within  a 
similar  distance  on  the  eastern  shore.    Fierce, 
reckless  of  life  and  hot-blooded  in  their  nature, 
they  are  nevertheless  represented  to  be  hospi* 
tabic,  kind  and  faithful  to  their  word,  and  honest 
in    their    dealings.     Next   to    them   are    the 
Millanowe  southward  and  westward,  living  on 
rivers  near  the  sea — an  indnstrious  intelligent 
people,  who  occasionally  take  heads,  but  have 
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not  the  ferocity  of  the  Kayan.  The  Tatar, 
Balanian,  and  Kanowit  have  dialects  of  their 
own,  and  are  wild  and  savage  in  their  manners. 

Another  writer  says  that  there  are  eleven 
tribes  located  between  the  Malay  of  the 
coast)  and  the  Kkykn,  namely  the  Kanawit, 
Bakatan,  Lugat,  Tan-yong,  Tatau,  Balinian, 
Funan,  Sakapan,  Kajamao,  Bintulu  and  Tilian 
themajority  of  whom  are  tributary  to  the  Kity^n. 
The  six  first  mentioned  are  all  more  or 
less  tatooed,  both  male  and  female,  and  certain- 
ly have  all  sprung  from  the  one  called  Kana- 
wit, who,  in  habits,  closely  assimilate  to  the 
Dyak  of  all  Saribus  whose  neigh  bonrs  they  are. 
The  tribes  Punan,  Sakapan  and  Kajaman  are 
the  chief  collectors  of  camphor  and  bird's  nests. 
The  trees  which  are  abundant,  and*  produce 
excellent  timber,  amount  to  upwards  of  sixty 
species,  mauy  of  the  other  kinds  not  useful  as 
timber  trees,  are,  or  might  be  valuable  for  mak- 
ing charcoal,  pot-ash,  pearlash,  &c.  Several 
kinds  of  oaks  are  found  in  the  forests,  but 
being  of  quick  growth  and  soft  wood,  their 
timber  is  not  esteemed. — {Low*s  Sarawak^  p. 
59  lo  61.)  Ebony  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
the  island,  particularly  on  the  west  coast,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  from  the  Mauritius, 
although  it  has  been  found  a  very  profitable  ex- 
port to  China.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lundu  river,  in  the  Sarawak  territory,  are 
lar;ire  forests  of  it. 

At  the  moutha  of  roost  of  tks  rivers  on  the 
east  coast  of  Borneo,  and  also  on  the  north 
and  north  east  coasts,  are  found  the  Orang 
Baju,  a  kind  of  sea  gipsies.  They  dwell  in 
boats  of  eight  or  ten  tons  burthen,  which  are 
covered,  when  in  harbour,  with  a  roof  of  mat- 
ting. Each  boat  contains  about  fifteen  inha- 
biiantSi  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
employ  themselves  chiefly  in  catching  and 
Quring  fish  and  trepaug,  and  in  making  salt 
from  sea-weed.  The  latter  they  dispose  of  to 
the  Dyaks.  The  women  are  eqiftlly  skilful 
with  the  men,  both  in  fishing  and  in  the 
management  of  the  boats.  During  the  south- 
east monsoon,  when  the  weather  is  fine  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  they  cruize  about 
Passir  and  Pulo  Laut ;  but  when  the  monsoon 
changes,  an<i  the  weather  becomes  tempestuous, 
they  sail  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  island, 
which  at  this  season  are  distinguished  for  their 
freedom  from  storms  or  other  annoyances. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  by 
tribes  of  the  brown  race,  whose  warlike  habits, 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  missiles,  will  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  a  less  civilized  race  from 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  island. 
The  island  of  Borneo  bears  the  same  relation 
to  Eastern  India,  that  the  contiupntof  America 
bears  to  Europe,  being  a  country  in  which  the 
various  tribes  inhabiting  the   further  east  may 


find  a  refugtt  from  religious  perseeotion,  or 
escape  the  disadvantages  of  over-population  in 
the  mother  country.  Thus  we  find  the  coasts 
of  the  island  to  be  inhabited  by  several  nations, 
totally  unconnected  with  each  other,  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  and  adopting  their  own 
peculiar  manners  and  customs.  -  The  west  coast 
is  occupied  by  Malays  and  Chinese,  the  north- 
west coast  by  the  half-caete  descendants  of  tbe 
Maors  of  Western  India ;  the  north  part  by 
the  Cochin  Chinese ;  the  north-east  coast  by 
the  Bulu*;  and  the  east  and  south  eoasts  by 
the  Biigis  tribes  of  Celebes.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  distinct 
tribes,  living  in  prahus,  and  vrandering  aboot 
the  shores  of  the  island  :  the  Lanun  from 
Magindano  ;  and  the  Orang  Baju  and  Oranf^ 
Tidong,  source  unknown.  Except  on  a  few 
spots  on  tlie  north-west  coast,  where  tbe 
Dyaks  are  to  be  met  with  near  the  aea,  the 
prior  tribes  have  all  retired  into  the  interior. 
The  Dyak,  who  are  the  Orang-Benna,  or 
aboriginal  •inhabitants  of  Borneo,  constitute 
by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  its 
population.  They  are  scattered  in  small  tribes 
over  the  face  of  the  island,  those  inhab* 
iting  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers  being 
generally  under  the  dominion  of  one  more 
powerful  than  the  rest  ;  but  tbe  tribes  which 
reside  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  where  the 
communiostion  between  them  is  more  diffieolt, 
are  generally  perfectly  <Hstinet  from  each  other, 
and  these  people  wonld  scarcely  know  that 
other  human  brings  existed  beside  themselves, 
were  not  individuals  of  their  little  communities 
sometimes  cnt  oflf  by  the  roving  warriors  of  is 
distant,  and  more  powerful  tribe.  The  various 
tribes  are  said  to  differ  considerably  from  each 
other,  but  Mr.  Earl  saw  individuals  belonging 
to  several  distinct  tribes,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  difference  of  dialect,  might  be  reoog- 
nized  as  the  same  people,  those  who  lived 
entirely  on  the  water  being  much  darker  than 
the  rest.  It  is  said  by  the  Dyak  themselves, 
that  some  parts  of  the  interior  are  inhabited 
by  a  woolly  haired  people  ;  but  as  they  also 
assert  thst  men  with  tails  like  monkeys,  and 
living  in  trees,  are  also  discoverable,  the  accn- 
racy  of  their  accounts  may  be  doubted*  He 
met  with  no  Dyak  who  had  seen  either,  but  ss 
a  woolly -haired  people  is  to  be  found  scattered 
over  the  interior  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  their 
existence  in  Borneo  seems  by  no  means  impro- 
bable. The  Dyak  are  of  the  middle  size,  snd, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  continually 
cramped  up  in  their  little  canoes,  are  invariably 
straight-limbed,  and  well  formed.  Their  limbs 
are  well  rounded,  and  they  appear  to  be  mus- 
cular, but  where  physiciil  strength  is  to  be 
exerted  in  carrying  a  burthen,  (hey  are  far 
inferior  to  the  more  spare  bodied  Chinese  set- 
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tiers.    Their  feet'  .are  short  end  broad,  and  [  Soursbaja  soon  after  her  arrivsl  from  Cele- 

bes,  she  was,  for  a  native,  extremely  fair, 
and  her  portrait  would  not  have  disgrsced  the 
"  Book  of  Beauty."*  In  complexion,  the 
Dyak  are  much  fairer  than  the  Malay  .from 
whom  they  also  differ  greatly  in  disposition  and 
general  appesraiice,  slthough  not  so  much  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not 
h^ve  sprung  from  the  same  source,  giving 
rather  the  idea  that  the  cause  of  the  dissimi- 
larity hss  proceeded  from  the  long  disconnec- 
tion of  the  Malay  from  the  original  stock,  in 
addition  to  their  admixture  and  intercourse 


ibeir  toes  tarn  a  little  inwards,*  so  that  in 
Walking  they  do  not  require  a  very  wide  path. 
The  native  paths  are  found  very  inconveuient 
by  a  European  traveller.  The  patha  used  by 
the  Dyaka  and  Chinese  being  generally  worn 
down  aeveral  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and,  as  they  are  very  little  wider  than 
the  foot,  pedestrain  exercise  proves  both  pain- 
ful and  fatiguing*  The  Chinese  guides  told  him 
that  he  should  soon  become  aconatomed  to 
these  by-ways,  from  which  he  judged  that 
the    settlers  had   adopted  the    native    mode 


of  walking  with  one  foot  before  the  other,  since  j  with  foreign  nations.     The  Dyak  are  a  much 
their  arrival  in  the  country.    Their  foreheads    superior  people  to  the   Malay,  although  the 


are  broad  and  flat,  and  their  eyes,  which  are 
placed  further  apart  than  those  of  Europeans, 
appear  longer  than  they  really  are,  from  an  in- 
dolent habit  of  keeping  the  eye  half  closed*  The 
outer  corners  are  generally  higher  up  the  fore- 
head than  those  nearer  to  the  nose,  so  that 
were  a  straight  line  drawn  perpendicularly 
down  the  face,  the  eyes  would  be  found  to  di- 
verge a  little  from  right  angles  with  it.  Their 
cheek-bones  are  prominent,  but  their  faces  are 
generally  plump,  and  their  features  altogether 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Cochin  Chinese  than  of  any  other  of  the  demi- 
civilized  nations  in  Eastern  India.  The  Laos 
tribes  inhabiting  the  inland  parts  of  Cochin 
China  and  Cambodia  are  undoubtedly  the  same 
race  as  the  Dyak,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
same  language  ;  and,  as  the  Cochin  Chinese 
are  probably  descendants  of  these  people,  civil- 
ized by  communication  with  the  Chinese,  the 
resemblance  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Cochin  Chinese,  however,,  are  physically  su- 
perior to  the  Dyak,  the  natural  results  of  a 
different  mode  of  life.  The  hair  is  strait  and 
black,  and  is  kept  cut  rather  short  by  both 
sexes,  but  if  permitted,  would  grow  to  great 
length.  Borne  of  the  Dyak  women  who  are 
married  tojDbinese  adopt  the  fashion  of  wearing 
tails.  He  never  saw  a  nearer  spproach  to  a 
bcttrd  among  the  men,  than  a  few  straggling 
hairs  scattered  over  the  chin  and' the  upper  lip. 
The  Dysk  countenance  is  highly  prepossessing, 
moie  than  that  of  any  people  he  had  yet 
encountered.  The  countenances  of  the  Dyak 
women,  if  not  exactly  beautiful,  are  generaUy 
extremely  interesting,  which  is,  perhaps  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  soft  expression 
given  by  their  long  eyelashes,  and  by  their 
habit  of  keeping  the  eyes  half  closed.  In  form 
they  are  unexceptionable,  and  the  Dyak  wife  of 
a  -Chinese,  whom  he  met  with  at  Sinkawan, 
was,  in  point  of  personal  attractions,  superior 
to  any  eastern  beauty  who  had  yet  come  un- 
der hia  observation,  with  the  single  exception 
of  one  of  the  same  race,  from  the  north-west 
coast  of  Celebes.    This  one  he  inet  with   at 


latter  sffect  to  consider  them  as  beings  little  re- 
moved from  the  orsng-outan.  The  most  nu- 
merous of  the  sboriginal  tribes  are  found  con- 
gregated in  villsges  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  the  large  inland  lakes  ;  but  they  also  pos- 
sess several  towns  of  considerable  size.  The 
capital  of  the  most  powerful  tribe  on  thp  west 
coast  is  Sigao,  a  town  about  forty  days  jour- 
ney up  the  Pontiana  river,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  several  thousands.  The  Dyak  in- 
habit thatched  bamboo  houses,  erected  upon 
piles,  those  .belonging  to  each  family  or  petty 
tribe '  being  joined  together  by  mesns  of  a 
stage  pr  verandah  running,  along  the  front. 
Many  of  the  small  villages  are  defended  by 
stockades,  and  the  ladders  by  which  they  as- 
cend into  their  dwellings  are  always  pulled 
up  when  they  retire  to  rest  at  night.  Under 
these  dwellings  the  pigs  are  kept ;  for,  although 
some  of  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Malay 
have  adopted  the  mahomedan  religion,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  rigid  in  their  observance  of 
its  tenets  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  pork.  The 
Dyak  cultivate  rice  in  large  quantities,  as  it 
forms  their  principal  vegetable  food,  their 
animal  sustenance  being  pork,  fish  and  the  flesh 
of  deer  and  other  animals  which  are  procured' 
by  the  chase.  Some  of  the  tribes  possess  bows 
and- arrows,  but  the  sompit  or  blow  pipe,  a 
wooden  tube  about  five  feet  long,  through 
which  smsll  bamboo  arrows  sre  shot  with  great 
precision,  is  in  more  general  use.  The  arrowa 
are  steeped  in  the  moat  subtle  poison,  which 
destroys  birds  and  smaller  animals,  when  struck 
with  them,  almost  instantaneously,  a  slight 
wound  from  an  arrow  on  which  the  poison  ia 
strong,  being  said  to  occasion  inevitable  death, 
even  to  man.  The  effects  of  weapons  of  this 
deseription  sre  always  exaggerated  by  those 
who  use  them ;  the  poison  therefore,  is  not,  in 
all  probability,  so  destructive  to  the  human 
species  as  it  is  represented  ;  and  although  the 
Dyaks  assert  that  no  antidote  is  known,  yet 
the  preparation  of  the  poison  being  similar  to 
that  practised  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Celebes^  for  which  a  remedy  has  been  discover- 
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ed,  the  people .  of  Borneo  are  probably 
acquaiated  with  it.  They,  show  no  hesitation 
in  eating  animaU  which  have  been  killed  by 
their  arrows,  taking  the  (precaution,  however, 
of  removing  the  flesh  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  wounded  part.  *  The  poison,  which  is  call- 
ed ippo  throughout  the  island,  consists  of  the 
juice  of  a  tree,  and  its  mode  of  preparation 
appears  to  be  perfectly  similar  to  that  practised 
in  Java,  and  other  islands  where  it  is 
employed. 

Borneo/  as  a  mineral  country,  is  perhaps 
Uie  richest  in  the  East  ;  producing  gold,  coal, 
antimony^  and  iron,  while  caoutchouc  and  gut- 
ta  percha,  are  amongst   its  vegetable  products. 

The.  coal  and  iron  .fields  of  the  Balawi  or 
Sajang  are  more  extensive  than  any  yet  dis« 
covered  on  the  island.  From  the  river  Baram, 
coal  is  traced  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  Bintu- 
lu,  and  thence  southward  to  the  Raiang  river, 
on  the  left  bank  of  which,  at.Tujol  iNang,  there 
is  a  seam  exposed  -upwards  of  thirteen  feet  in- 
thickness.  At  (liferent  other  parts  of  the  river 
and  also  in  several  of  its  branches,  coal  is  found 
in  abundance.  From  Tujol  Nang  the  strike 
of  the  coal  is  southward  across  Dragon's  plain. 
It  is  again  foun'd  in  the  river  Lang-Tha 
(a  distance  from  the  former  place  of  about 
fifty  niiles)  where  it  is  extensively  e^^posed 
on  the  surface,  and  has  been  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion for  several  years.  Iron  ore  of  a  quality 
yielding  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  iron 
abounds  in  the  Baluwi  or  Bajang  clistrict, 
from  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast  to  the 
source  of  the  river,  or  over  a  district  compris- 
ing nearly  one-half  of  the  extreme  breadth  of 
the  island.  .  The  iron  manufactured*  from  the 
ore  of  the  above  district  is  much  preferred  to 
that  of  Europe  by  the  Malays  and  other  natives  | 
of  Borneo  as  being  superior,  doubtless  owing 
to  the  charcoal  being  the  melting  material  used, 
as  in  Sweden. 

The  varieties  of  animal  life  are  great,  some 
species  of  Actinia,  of  enormous  size  occur 
in  the  Ohina  seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  Borneo 
and  fish  live  within  them.  Of  29  species  of  birds 
in  Borneo  and  21  in  Sumatra,.  20  are  common 
to  both  islands.  Of  29  in  Borneo  and  27  in  Java, 
20  are  common  to  both  islands.  Of  21  of 
Sumatra  and  27  of  Java,  11  are  common  to 
both  islands. 

The  Malay  of  Borneo,  firmly  believe  in 
ghosts.  If  a  man  die  or  be  killed,  they  are 
afraid  to  pass  the  place.— -^aZ^ce  I,  161. 
Journal  of  the  Indian  ArchApdago,  Ro,  2, 
February  1849,  p,  141.  VoL  III.  John'%  In- 
dian  Archipelago^  Vol.  IL  p  265.    Quarterly 


Mindoro  ;  Legetan  Islands ; ^oloo  Archipelago; 
Kyan ;  New  Guinea;  Ladrone  Islands;  La- 
wang  ;  Marco  Polo. 

BORNEO  CAMPHOB,  SeeMiniak  Kruing 
Camphor  ;  Kruing. 

BORO-BODOfi.  A  great  buddhist  temple 
in  Java,  with  figures  similar  to  those  in  the  bud- 
dhist temple  at  Gyah* 

BOaODUA,  Ubia.  Bauhinia  variegata.— 
Linn. 

BORO-JUAN,  Bbno.  Ptychotus  ajwan — 
B.C. 

BORO-KOLEE,  Tel.  Ueia.  This  tree,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  species  of  Zizyphus,  has  an  ex- 
treme height  of  80  feet,  circumference  S  feet, 
height  from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
first  branch  8  feet.  Planks,  doors,  boxes, 
matchlock  stocks,  and  palanquins  are  made  of 
its  wood.  The  leaves  pounded  and  mixed 
with  turmeric  aie  supposed  to  be  efiicacious  in 
curing  rheumatism*  The  seeds  are  also  used 
medicinally  in  diseases  of  infants.  The  tree 
yields  a  lac.  The  large  trees  are  scarce  but 
young  trees  very  common. — Captain  Mao 
donald. 

BORRERA  ASHNEH.— E(y/e. 
ChulcUilhera.    Hind. 

A  lichen  of  the  Himalaya :  with  ammonia 
it  gives  a  reddish  brown  colouring  matter,  and 
is  used  accordingly  as  a  dye  stuff.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker  found  only  this  Borrera,  on  the  Donkia 
pass  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of 
22^000  feet ;  it  migrates  over  the  lofty  slopea 
and  ridges,  blown  about  by  the  violent  winds. — 
Royle ;  Hook.  Eim.Bot,  O^Shaughnessy, pa^t 
672.  Z.  in  Indian  Field.^ 

BORRO:  See  Bo'do. 

BORSTELS,     DuT.  Bristles. 

BORSTEN,     Gek.  .  Bristles. 

BORT  SAUCHER,    Rus.  Biscuits. 

BORYSTENES.  See  Kherson.    . 

BQS.  A  genus  of  Bovine  animals,  theBovinas, 
of  which  also  are  the  musk  ox,  the  Bisoutinea 
or  bisons,  the  Taurines  or  Oxen,  and  Bubalinea 
or  buffaloes..  These  inhabit  cold,  temperate 
and  hot  climates,  the  Taurines  of  tropical 
countries,  however,  obtain  a  cooler  atmoaphere 
on  the  mountains,  though  the  humped  cattle 
seem  proper  to  the  hottest  regions  of  the  old 
world:  The  Biaontincs  subdivide  into  the 
bisons  proper  and  the  yak. 

The  Indian  Gour,  Bos  gaurus^  the  Gyal  of 
Orissa,  Indian  sportsmen  persist  in  calling  a 
bison. 

All  Bisontines  have  cylindrical  horns,  very 


BevifiWy  No.^%%^p.  497  Marryat'i  Indian  \t\\g\it  naked  muezle>  long,  shaggy  hair»eB4 
Archipelago,  p^  10.  EarVs  Indian  jirchipc"  I  pecially  on  the  head,  chin,  and  fore-quarters 
lagoy  p,  270.  See  Tawee  Tawee  islands,  I  and  the  tail  is  short,  the  Bisontines  subdivide 
India ;  Katiow  ;  Jintawan  i  Orang  Laut ;  Malay; .  into  bisons  jproper  and  the  Yak^ 
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The  Caucasiim  bison  (B«  Ceucasicus)  is 
liill  fonnd  on  mount  Caucasus  from  the 
river  Ki>ban  to  tbe  sources  of  the  Pisb.  The 
traxsller  BeQ  •  mentions  a  kind  of  bison,  under 
the  term  Urus  or  Uhr-oz,  in  the  country  of 
.the  Tzidimm  Tartars, -and  the  Yak  seems  to 
oeoor  there  both  wild  and  tame. 

• 

The  Yak,  Bos  poephagits  or  B.  grunniensj  or 
Po^hoffue  grurmiens,  in  form,  approaches  the 
Taurines.  There  is  less  inequality  .of  the  fore 
and  hind  quarters,  still  14  pairs  of  ribs,  long 
hair  on  the  fore-qoarters,  and  pendant  from  the 
flanks,  but  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
Choury  tail,  the  horns  are  longer  than  in  the 
modera  typical  Bisons,  and  their  tips  cnrve  con- 
siderabiy  backwards  — ^instead  of  the  ri^^id  semi- 
eirqplar  flexure  in,  at  least,  the  bulls  of  the 
Bisons  proper.  Alt  appear  to  have  the  same 
grunting  voice.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
T&k,  it  may  be  added,  is  distinctty   BisorUiney 


The  Gour  or  Qaur,  Bos  gceurua.^ 
Bos  gour.— !7Vrtii.      ^  Bos  aculeatua,  Cum' if. 

Occurs  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  it 
has  limbs  more  like  a  deer.  Indian  sportsmen 
call  it  the  bison. 

The  Zebu  or  Bos  Indicus  of  Jjinnoeus,  is 
the  B.  domest'icus,  B.  Indicus,  B.  Zebu,  and  B« 
Taurus  Zebu  of  authors  and  has  many  English 
synonyms,  but  that  of  Brahminy  Bull  is  the 
most  usual.  They  occur  domesticated  through- 
out India,  all  Southern  Asia  and  the  Archio 
pelago^  and  are  largely  used  for  draught. 

Naturalists  have  generally  made  two  divi« 
sions  of  cattle,  the  humped  kinds  of  tropical 
countries,  the  ^ebu  or  Bos  Indicus  of  India,  and. 
the .  common  unhumped  cattle,  the  Bos  Tau- 
rus. As  with  dogs  and  pigs,  the  domestic  cattle 
are  certainly  from  more  than  one  stock.  Hump-^ 
ed  cattle  were  domesticated  in  Egypt  as  ear- 
ly as  the  12th  dynasty,  that  isB.  G.  2100,  and" 


and  it  carries  its  head  low,  like  the  rest  of  the    they  have  greater  osteological  differences  from 
sub-group.     The  Yak   is  indigenous  to  High    common  cattle  than  the  fossil  species  of  Europe* 

B.  primigeneus,  longifrons  and  frontosus,  ha^e 


Tibet,  and  especially  to  Eastern  Tibet,  where 
they  are  still  tolerably  numerous  in  the  wild 
stRte.  It  is  extensively  domesticafed,  and  is 
the  ordinary  tame  cattle  of  that  elevated  portion 
of  the  globe.  The  wild  animal  is  known  as  the 
Dong  or  Ban  Ohour, 

The  Banting,  or  Sumatran  ox,  the  Bos  bant~ 
ine,  Baffles ;  B.  leucoprymnus,  Quot/  and 
Qaimard^  B.  Sondaiqus,  Midler^  is  a  native  of 
tbe  Malay  peninsula,  Martaban,  Java,  Borneo 
and  Ball  but  is  not  in  Sumatra,  Celebes,  or  any 
o^the  Philippine  Islands. 

Another  wild  Ox,  called  Saladang  by  the 
Malays  seems  to  occur  along  with  it.  • 

The  Buffalo,  Bos  bubalus,  ofBrisson,  is  found 
vild,  and  the  tame  one  is  all  over  S.  E.  Asia, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  large  flat  horns  some 
curved  and  some  long  (spirocerus  and  macro- 
cerus.)  Its  ribs  are  large,  flat  and  white.  It 
ia  the  buffalo,  buffle  and  Biiffel  of  the  English 
French  and  Germans,  and  B.  Arna,  (Hodgson) 
is  one  variety  and  the  Manilla  buffalo  is  au- 
other.  It  is  the  Bhains,  Mhains,  Hind,  of 
India,  Kar bo,  Malay.  The  domesticated  buf- 
falo is  largely  used  for  burthen  and  draft- 

The  Gayalor  Boa  frontalis,  Lambert. 

Boa  Qayeus,  CdlebrookB. 

Oobay  gpru iBeko.    Shial.  ..     ...  ..Koch-hi. 

Gaval.,, Hind. 

<Jsyal. 

Oau-jai^U. Fbbs. 

Methana Koch- hi. 

It  is  fonnd  wild  in  the  forest  from  Silhet  to 
Amcan,  and  is  also  domesticated  and  breeds 
with  the  common  cattle.  It  is  nearly  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  English  bull,  has  short 
horns,  a^ahort  tail,  a  large  d6w  lap,  no  mane  or 
bniDp. 


J*  hong-n  na ' . . .  Abrak an . 

Ndnec Borm, 

Gau-vera ...Sinok, 


from  each  other,  and  their  halHts  also  differ. 
The  Zebu  of  India  seldom  seeks  the  sha^e  and 
never  goes  to  stand  kn^e  deep  ih  the'wat^  like 
the  cattle  of  Europe.  They  run  wild  in  parts 
of  Oudh  and  Kohilound  and  can  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  region  infested  by  tigers.  They  have' 
given  riae  to  many  races.  The  European  breeds 
of  humpless  cattle  are  ej^tremely  numerous  per*, 
haps  fifty  in  number.  The  genus  Bos  readily 
yields  to  domestication.  The  three  fossil  epeciea- 
are  the  pareiits  of  those  of  Europe,  and  the  B. 
Indicus^the  Yak,  the  Gayal,  th^  Arni  and  the 
Bubalu?  have  all  been  domesticated.— J^orm^i 
Eng,  Cyc.  See  Bibos  ;  BovidsB ;  Bubalus  ;  Ga- 
vaeus  ;  Mammalia ;  Poephagus; 

B03CA  TRINEKVA,  Boxh.,  a  large  tree 
of  the  Circar  mountaios  :  the  wood  is  not 
known,  nor  if  it  be  used  in  the  arts* — RoKde 
MS.  S. 

B08CAWEN,  a  British  admiral  who,  in 
1749,  sailed  for  India  with  a  great  armament. 
On  his  arrival  at'  Eort  St.  David,  he  took 
command  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and 
marched  against  Fondicherry,  to  which  he  laid 
siege  on  23rd  June  1748^  but  raised  the  siege 
in  November.  In  1749  he  took  part  in  the  war 
against  Tanjore.  In  August  he  received  Madras 
from  the  French,  and  in  October  returned  to 
England. 

BOSTAN  AFROZ,  Hind.,  Celosia  cristata. 

BOSWELLIA.  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  the  B.  glabra  and  B.  serrata,  syn.  of  B. 
thurifera  occur  in  India,  they  yield  a  fragrant 
gam  resin  called  Luban,  Arab^  also  Kundur 
Arabj  supposed  to  be  the  LiPavos  of  Tbeo- 
phrattus,  and  the  Thurea  virgo  of  the  Romans. 
It  seems  to  be  the  olibanum  and^  identical  with 
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BOTA  KkfStUl. 


the  frankinceoM  that  was  used  by  the  anctents 
in  their  religioaa  ceremonies.  Dr.  Carter  des- 
cribed, and  figured  the  frankincense  tree  of  Ara- 
bia, and  Captains  Crutt<$nden,  Vaughan  and 
Kempthorne  have  noted  the  presence  of  frank- 
incense trees  in  the  Somali  country.  Dr.  Bird- 
Wood  described  three  of  these,  trees  with  figures, 
and  is*  of  opinion  that  the  Frankincense,  or  Oli- 
bannm  of  commerce,  is  obtained  from  the  Somali 
ooontry,  and  from  Hadramaut  in  Arabia,  being 
partly  re-exported  from  India  to  Europe.  He 
described  five  plants  under  this  genus,  and 
named  the  three  new  ones — Boswellia  Carterii 

ildohr  Madow  of  the  Somali) ;  Boswellia  Bhau 
>ajiana  (Mohr  Add  of  the  Somali),   and  Bos- 
wellia Frereana  (Yegar  of  the  Somali.) 

The  frankincense  of  India  is  the  produce  of 
a  species  of  Boswellia.  Olibanum  is  yielded 
%y  Boswellia  serrata  or  B.  thurifera.  B.  gla- 
bra yields  a  resin,  also  used  as  incense  and  as 
pitch,  and  resins  analogous  to  olibanum  are  ob- 
tained from  species  of  Croton,  BaiUeria,  Amy- 
ri^  Idea,  and  Loetia,  of  America. 


BOSWELLIA  GLABRA.— jB<wr6. 
Its  gum  resin. 


Salaee Hind. 

Koonthareekam  ..  Hal. 
Koondricum  Tam. 


Mornda Tam. 

Qoogoia Tel. 

Googoolapoo  chettooTiL. 


A  small  tree  ;  leaves  pinnate,  de'dduous : 
flowers  terminal,  small,* white  with  a  red  nec- 
tary, antheri  yellow  ;  yields  the  gum  salai,  a 
resin,  which  is  used  as  incense  and  for  pitch  in 
some  parts  of  India.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Coromandek  This 
tree  is  very  rare  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna.  It 
yields  the  odoriferous  gum  resin  called  "  gu- 
gal." — Powell^  Hand-book,  JScon.  Prod,  Pun- 
Jab.  Eoxb.  Bolide  MS.  3.  See  Olibanum. 

BOSWELLIA  SERRATA.— S'tecA. 

B.  thurifera  Cohh.-'Roxb.  II,  283. 

Satlai Bbno.  [  Luban..... Bsno. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Coromandel  moun- 
tains, in  the  south  Concan,  in  the  jungles  above 
Bsjoor,  in  the  hill  of  Shendoor  in  Belgaum.  It 
produces  the  gum  resin  olibanum,  (Koondu- 
roo,  Hind.)  which  is  chiefly  used  as  a  grateful 
incense,  but  given  interna  lly  is  stimulant,  as- 
tringent and  diaphoretic,  Fo^^^— 148.  Roxb. 
II.  883. 

BOSWELLIA  THURIFERA.— i?ar5. 
BoBwellia  aerrata.^^S^tocA, 


Kundur ;  Zacbir  As.  6uz, 

Bistoj If 

Liib»n.......M Bknq. 

Wai? ,» 

Lub&Q.  Dfk.  H1ND.PER8. 

Awalkandur Hind. 

Pup-salai ..Hihb. 


Ganda  Barosa  ...  HtifD. 

Kuodiir «,  ...Psaa. 

Kundurya... Pans. 

Lubaoya Stbiac. 

Parangi  Sambraiii  Tam. 
Konduru., Tel. 


A  tall  tree  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  yields 
the  olibanum,it  grows  on  the  hills  of  thcDeccsn; 
in  the  Koncan  jungles,  above  Rajoor,  in  the 
hill  of  Shendoor,  in  the  Belgaum  colleetoiate, 
in  Bundlekund,  it  is  a  native  of  the  mountain- 
ous tracts  of  Central  India,  and  very  common', 
in  the  Shnhabad  country.  Dr.  Hooker  remarks 
of  this  plant,  that,  .in  asceniiing   from  Bel- 
cuppee  in  Behar  to  the  height  of  1,360  feet, 
he  came   upon   a  small  forest  of.  the  Indifn 
Olibanum   Boswellia  thurifera^     conspicuous 
from  its  psle  bark  and    spreading     curved 
branches,  leafy  at  their  tips ;  its  general  ap- 
pearance being  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the 
mountain  ash.    The  gum,  celebrated  through- 
out the  East,  was  flowing  abundantly  irom  the 
tmnk,  very  fragrant  and    transparent.    The 
Salcd  or  Salar  tree,   JBostoellia  'thurifara, 
remarks  Dr.  Irvine,  is  plentiful  in  the  Ajmeer 
hills :  the  gunda  birosa  is  prepared  from  the 
gum  resin  of  this  tree,  and  is  similar  in  appear- 
ance and  qualities  to  Veniee  turpentine.      It  is 
brought  from  Mewar,  Haraotee  and  the  Shek- 
hawattee  hills  :  and  is  considered  stimulating  : 
an  oil  is  distilled  from  it,  said  to  cure  gonorr- 
hoea.    It  is  used  also  in  ointments  :  much-used 
in  painting  and  by  the  lakheri,  one    mauod 
costing    twelve    rupees    from   the    Shababad 
country,    Dr-    0*Shaughnessy    obtained    fine 
specimens  of  the  resinous  products  there  called 
sale  gond  or  sale  laasa.     At  Chandalgur  it  is 
termed  gunda  biroza,   and   in  the  dry  state 
eukha  biroza.  Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  thought 
th^  English  olibanum  to  be  the  produce  of  an 
Amyris,  partly  because  he  could  not  find  that 
the   *'sale"    resin  was  used  as  incense  by  the 
hindoos.  '  The  tree,  also,  grows  at  Ohota  Nag- 
pore' where  its  wood  is  soft  and  white.    The 
B.  glabra  and  B.  thurifera  both  furnish  the 
male  frankincense  of  Dioscorides.    The  resin 
olibanum  occurs  in  reddish  or  pale  yellow  tears, 
oval,  oblong,  and  obtuse,  sometimes,  in  dense, 
opsque    brittle   masses.    The  gunda    bareca 
of  the  bazsrs  is  soft,  ductile,  opaque,  greeniidi 
and  white.     The  odour  is  balsamic  and  resi- 
nous, especially  while  the  resin  is  burning ; 
the  flavour  balsamic,  and  rather  bitter.    The 
powder,  is  citron  yellow.    It  is   frequently 
adulterated  by  dammer,  sandarach,  and  othtf 
cheapi^r  reaina  •  when  chewed  the  hard*  variety 
softens,  and  dissolves  partially  in  the  aaliva, 
which    it    renders    white    and    emulsive.— 
O'Shauglmessy,  Hooker  Him.  ,J(mr.  p-  29. 
Med.  To^.  of  Ajmeer.  Col.  Oai.  Ex.  1868.  Mr. 
Rohde,  SdS.  8.    See  Gums  and  Reaina. 

BOX,  also  written  Bhot.  the  race  occupying 
Tibet,  Bhutan,  Ladakh  and  Balti.  Iheir 
language  is  the  oldest  of  the  Turanian  form- 
ationa.  See  Bhot. 

BOTA  KADIMI  \  also,  Botta  kadapa  chetto, 
Tel.  Nauclea  parvifoiia,  jR.  I.  613 ;  the  Telugu 
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is  from  tlie  Tetemblance  of  the  capsule  to  the 
statDp.  used  for  impressiufl^  the  boUu  or  see* 
tarial  marks  of  the  Madhwa-ekarya  bramios. 

fiOTANT.  There  has  uoi  been  anj  brauoh  of 
Natural  Scienee,  in  its  relation  to  India  and 
the  East,  so  devotedl3r  folloired  out  as  Botany. 
Whether  we  re^rd  the  personal  labour  under- 
taken or  the  vast  sums  expended  by  its  culti- 
vators, or  the  importsnt  advantages  which  £ast- 
ernconntries  have  derived  from  them,thefr  names 
ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  remembranoe.  Durlngf 
the  past  three  hundred  years,  amongst  others, 
are  Governor  Henry  van  Rheede,  George  Ever* 
hard  Rum phins,  Leonard  Plukenet,  John  Gerard 
Koenig,  Dr.  John,  Klein,  Bottler,  Sonnerat, 
Thunberg,  the  elder  John  Burmann  and  the 
younger  Nicholas  Laur, .  Burmann,  Hermann. 
Father  Loureiro  ;  Dr.  WUliam  Jack,  Drs.  Jones, 
Fleming,  Hunter,  Anderson,  Berry,  Heyne,  Bu^ 
ohanan  Hamilton,  Bussell;  Noton,  Shuter,  Go- 
van,  Finlayson,  Dr.  William  Roxburgh,  Dr. 
Wallieh,  Dr.  John  Forbes  Royle,  Blume,  Hors- 
field.  Mood,  ^oigt,  Jsequemont,  Graham,  Mr. 
Bentham,.  Dr.  William  Griffiths,  Dr,  Wiirht, 
Dr.  vF.  D.  Hooker,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  Dr. 
J.  D.  Stewart,  Dr.  Hugh  Gleghorn  and  Major 
Beddome,  all  of  whose  names  are  familiar  to 


BOTAMT. 

moUe ;  Gum  elemi  tree ;  Bertbolietia  ezcpl- 
sa,  or  BraJBil  nut  treci  aa  all  worthy  of  intro- 
duction as  well  as  others— as  the  Cabbage 
Palm  ;  Araoosria  imbricate  ;  Orohidete,  among 
them  the  Vanilla  ;  Passion  Flowers  and 
Fnchsias,  aa  ornamental  plants ;  Ilex  Para- 
guensis,  affording  the  Mate  Tea,  might  also  be 
introduced,  snd  from  the  East  of  Africa  the 
Calumba  plant  and  Telfairia  volubilis.  .Many 
of  the  Cruciferm  are  cultivated  as  oil  seeds; 
it  is  worthy  of  experiment  whether  those 
cultivated  in  Europe  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  Brassica  napus  and  campestris,  are  more 
productive  than  the  Indian  species.  Black 
and  white  mustard  might,  without  doubt,  be 
successfully  cultivated,  if  introduced.  Vines 
of  a  superior  kind  would  be  a  great  acquisition 
in  northern  India.  The  Garob  tree  is  parti- . 
cularly  desitable.  The  Olive,  there  is  great 
probability,  would  succeed,  as  also  the  (Dork- 
tree,  with  the  Ilex,  Kermea,  Dyer's  and  Bar- 
bary  oaks.  The  Laurel  and  Sweet  Bay, 
Manna,  Ash,  Pistachio,  Mastich,  and  Venice 
Turpentine*trees  •  the  species  of  Cistus  yield- 
ing ladafum  ;  Styjraz  officinalia-  yielding 
Storax ;  the  species  of  Astragalus  affording 
tragacanth.     Sumach,  Savine,  Scammony,  and 


the  scientific  world  of  Europe  and  notices  of  [  GolocynCh,  might  all .  be  grown,  as  well  aa 
them  will   be  found  in  this  work,*  under  thehr    some  of  the  drugs  of  cqlder  climates,  as   Fox- 


respective  headings. 

Agricultural  Societies  and  their  gardens  have 
been  formed  at  Calcutta,  Saharunpore,  Dapoo- 
lie  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Bangalore,  and  Gotaca- 
muqd,  whose  specially  adopted  province  it  is  to 
attend  to  the  introduction  of  new  plants  into 
India  and  to  the  useful  Application  of  the  na- 
tural products  of  the  country.  Dr.  Royle,  writ- 
ing many  years  ago  on  the  practical  benefits 
of  the  Oalcutta  Botanic  garden,  mentions 
amongst  them,  the  diffusion  of  the  teak,  maho. 
fS^^Jt  logwood,  and  casuarina,  though  the  teak 
is  of  slow  growth,  requiring  from  sixty  to 
eighty  years  to  attain  the  proper  sise  and  maf- 
tarity  for  ship-building- 

Among  the  plants  which  appeared  to  him 
worthy  of  introduction  from  America  into  India, 
the  different  kinds  of  Ipecacuaoaha  ss  Cephmlia 
Ipecacuanha  affording  the  best,  and  Psychotria 
emetics  and  P.  herbacea,  Bichardsonia  braai- 
Hensisy  rosea,  and  scabra,  which  give  inferior 
kinds  ;  Sarsaparilla,  Jalap,  Qnassia,  Guaia- 
cum,  Cuspsris,  Oascarilia^  Copaifera;  yielding 
Balsam  of  Copaiba  ;  Balsams*  of  Toln  and 
Peru  Trees;  Polygala  senega,  Krameria  tri- 
andra  ;  Goutarea  speeiosa,  a  substitute  for 
Pen^vian  Bark,  and  Baccharis  genistelloides  is 
another ;  Dipterix  .  odorata  yielding  the  Ton- 
quin  Bean  ;  Brazil  Wood,  CsBsalpinia  brasi- 
hensis  ;  Rosewood,  Jaearanda  ovalifolia  ;  Hevea 
guianensis'  yielding  caoutchouc,  as  well  as  the 
Lobelia  yielding  \£d  same  substance ;  Sohiuus 


glove,  Belladonna,  Hemlock,  and  many  others- 
With  these  also  some  African  plants,,  aa  Ziay- 
phus  lotua  ;  Dragon's  Blood  Tree  ;  Acacia  vera« 
nilotica  and  Seyal ;  and  fmm  Persia,  Gum  Am- 
moniac and  galbanum  with  a  myrrh  from 
Arabia. 

The  total  esliomted  number  of  Indian  apeciea 
likely  to  be  included  in  Hooker  and  Thom- 
son's Flora  Indica  are  1 2,000  to  15,000.  The 
dimate  of  India  »  generally  tropical,  and  even 
on  mountains  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  the  vege- 
tation is  temperate.  The  perennially  humid 
forests  are  uniformly  characterized  by  the  preva- 
lence of- ferns  and  at  elevations  below  5,000  to 
7,000  feet,  by  the  immense  number  of  epiphytal 
Orcbidaceae,  Orontiaceaa  and  Scitaminem.  They 
contain  a  far  greater  amount  of  species  than  the 
deer  forest  of  N.  India,  and  are  further  chsrac- 
terized  by  ZingiberacesB,  Xyridese,  palms,  Pan- 
danem,  Dracaena,  Piper,  Ohloranthus,  Artocar- 
pern  and  Fici;  the  Uiticacem,  Araliacem,  Apo- 
cyneaa,  shrubby  Bubiaoese,  Aurantiacese,  Garci- 
niaceae,  Anonaoese,  Nutmegs  and  Dipterocarpeas. 

In  the  Himalaya,  the  truly  temperate  vege- 
tation supersedes  the  subtropical  above  4,000  to 
6,000  feet,  an  elevation  at  which  there  general- 
ly is  an  annual  fall  of  anew. 

Several  species  of  Australian  genera,  Myr« 
taoem,  the  Leptospermum,  Bmckia  and  Metro- 
sideros,  are  found  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  The 
Malayan  Archipelago  type  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  flora  of  all  the  perennially  humid  regions 
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of.  T)idia,  the  Khasftja  monDtaioBy  the  upper  |  ProdfOTt^us  FIotob   Indieas,  {looker jet  Tko/n^ 
Assam  valley,  the  forests  of  the  base  of  tbeHima*    ion's  Flora  Indioa* 


lava  from  the  Brahmaputra  to  Nepal,  the  Mala- 
bar* Coast,  Ceylon,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  many  of  the  plants  being 
identical  with  Javanese  mountain  species.  Gu* 
altheria  nummularia  ranges  from  the  N.  W. 
•  Himalaya  to  Java,  and  the  more  conspiououa 
of  the  trees  common  to  Java  and  India  are  the 
Sedgfwickia  cerasifolia,  Griff,  which  is  undonbt-. 
edly  the  Liquidamber  altingia,  Blume,  Marlea,. 
extending  from  CfaTha  to  Kashmir.  The  curious 
Cardiopteria  Idbata  of  Java,  is  also  a  native  of 
Assam,  and  several  oaks  and  ohesnutSi  Anti- 
desmae,  a  willow,  and  Myrica,  are  comihon>  to 
Kbassya  and  Java. 

The  Chinese  type  is  abundant  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  Himalaya,  extending  west- 
ward to  Glarh'wal  and  Kumaon,  but  is  most 
fully  developed  in  Sthkim,  Bhotan  and  the 
Khassia,and,as  examples^  are  species  of  Aucuba, 
Helwin^ia,  Stachyurus,  Enkianthns,  Abelia, 
Skirtimia,  Buoklandia,  Adamia,  Benthamia,  and 
Gorylopsis,  all.  of  them  genera  that  have  been 
regarded  almost  exclusively  Japfnese  and 
Cbineaa ;  also  Mioroptelea  parviflora^  Hamma* 
melis  Chinensis,  Nympbeea  pygmffia,  .Vaccinium 
bracteatunot  Quercus  serrata,  lUiciuifl.  Thea, 
Magnolia,  the  Schizanjclreffi,  LardizabaleeB,  Ca- 
mellia, Deutzia,  Hydrangia,  Viburnum,  Comese^ 
Hoattuynia,  Bowriitgia,  Wikstrssmia,  Daphnes, 
Heuslovia,  Seepa,  Antidesma,  Benthamia,  Gou* 
ghia  :  Euryale  feroS'  which  is  wild  in  the 
Gangetic  deUa^  and  is  found  as  far  westward 
as  Kashmir,  is  abundant  iu  China,  and  Nepen- 
thes phyllamphora,  a  native  of  the  Khaseya 
mountains,  is  also  found  at  Macao  and  east- 
ward to  the  Louiiiade  ArchipelagoL 

European  plants  abound  in  In(lTa  :  222 
British  plants  extend  into  India  and  a  multi- 
tude of  mountain  plantst  and  many  of  the'  most 
.  conspicuous  ones  of  Europe  range  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Levant  and  the  Black  sea  to  the 
Himalaya,  as  Corylus  colurna,  Quercus  Jlex, 
Ulmus  campestris,  Celtis  Australia  C.  Orien- 
talis.  Pew  European  species,  comparatively 
extend  into  Nepal  and  still  fewer  occur   in 

Sikkimi. 

Egypt,  Southern  Arabia,  the  warmer  parts 
ofPerftia,  Beluchistan,' Sind  and  the  Poftjab, 
have  a  remarkable  similarity  of  clinlate.  Many 
north  African  or  Arabian  forms  extend  through- 
out all  the  drier  parts  of  India,  others  are  res- 
tricted to  northern  and  western  India,  and 
though  tropical  Asia  and  Africa  are  separated 
by  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  th^re  is  fi'^resL^ 
similarity  in  the  families  of  the  trees,  and 
shrubs  and  an  affinity  can  be  traced  between 
the  mountain  vegetation  of  western  tropical 
Africa  and  .that  of  the  peninsular  chain; — Royle 
on  the  productive  resources  of  Lidia.  WigMs 


BOTANG,  HxND«  Dolichps  nniilorus  \  also 
Juglans  regie. 

BOTAURUS  STELLARIS.  *  Common 
Bittern'  of  Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa :  oommoa 
in  ludia-. 

BOTKL  TOBAGO  XIMA,  great  and  little, 
extend  from  Ut.  21"^.  58'  N.  to  long.  12r  36' 
E.  the  former  7|,  and  the  latter  3i  miles  long. 
•   BOTER.  DuT.     Butter. 

BOILA  BEND  A,  Tel.  Abutilon  Indicaoi, 
W.  ^  /r.— Siria  Asiatica,  R.  Hi.  179. 

BOTOENSi     PoBT.     BuUona. 

B0T0NK3,  Sp.  Buttons. 

BOT-PA,  a  race  occupying  Ladak,  or  lit* 
tie  Tibet;  They  speak  the  Tibetan  language, 
and  are  buddbists,  with  a  hierarchy  of  monks 
called  Lama.     See  Bhot.   Bot. ' 

BO-TBEE,  AnglO'Singh.  Ficus  religioM, 
one  of  these  is  to  be  found  within  the  precincts 
of  every  buddhist  temple  in  Ceylon,  and  it  ii 
frequently  met  with  in  deserted  localities,or  near 
the  sites  of  ancient  villages ;  but  the  occorreDce 
of  a  solitary  Bo  tree,  with  its-circular  buttress 
of  stonework  round  the  stem^  indicates  the  ex- 
istence^ at  some  former  period,  of  a  buddhist 
temple  in  the  vicinity.  The  planting  of  the 
Bor  tree  in  Ceylon»  a  ceremony  coeval  with,  aud 
typical  of,  the  introduction- there  of  buddhism 
ieone.of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the 
Mahawanso  ;  and  a  tree  of  unmiual  dimensions^ 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  a  sacred  enclo* 
sure  at  Aaarajapoora,  is  still  revereaced  as  Iba 
identical  one  which  the  sacred  books  record 
to  have  been  planted  by  Mehindu,  306  years 
before  the  Christian  eriv  consequently  in  the 
year  1900,  it  will  be  2207  y^ars  old.  Sor 
sedulonaly  is  it  piesenred,  that  the  removal  of 
a  single  twig  is  prohibited,  and  even  the  faJlea 
leaves,  as  they  are  scattered  by  the  wind,  are 
collected  with  reverence  as  relics  of  the  holy 
place.  Ou  the  altars,  at  the  foot  of  these 
sacred  trees,  the  Buddhists  place  offerings  of 
flowers,:  and  perform  their  accustomed  devo- 
tions. At  Aaarajapoora,  another  acconnt  says, 
it  was  planted  in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  oJf 
biqg  Devcnipiatissa  or  B.  C.  288.  According 
to  tradition  it  was  beneath  a  Bo  tree  that  Go- 
(ama  became  a  Buddha. — Tennent^s  C^hn, 
GhrisiianUy  in  Ceylon^  p.  335.  Hardtft 
Eoutent'  Monachism,  p,  434.  See  Inscrip- 
tions, p.  384.  • 

BOTRYCHIUM  VIRGINICUM.  This 
large  succulent  fern  g^ows  plentifully  in  the 
Rakiang  Pass  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  ;  it  is 
boiled  and  eatem  both  there  and  in  New  Zea- 
land. Indeed  ferns  are  more  commonly  used 
for  food  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
Calcutta,  the  Hindoos  boil  the  young*  tops  of  a 
Polypodium  with  their  shrimp  curries  ;  asd 
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both  io  Sikkim  aaA  Nepal  the  w«)effy  tilbers  of 
an  Aspidium  are  abnndsQiiy  eaien.  So  also 
the  pulp  of  one  tree-fern  affords,  food,  but  oaly 
in  times  of  scareiiy,  as  does  tbat  of  another 
apeciea  in  New  Zealand  (Cysthea  meduUaris) : 
the  pith  of  all  is  composed  of  a  ooarse  Baf(0» 
that  is  to  say,  ol  cellular  tissue  with  starch 
granules.^-^ooi:^.  Him^  Jour»  p,  292.  See 
Ferns. 

BOTfiTTIS  BASBUNA.  See  Dry  Bot. 

BOTTA.  A  natife  of  France  who  along 
witb  Mr.  Layard  made  4arge  researches  at 
Nineveh.  During  the  entire  period  of  his 
ezcavaiions,  M.  Botta  sent  to  Mr.  Layard  not 
only  his  descriptions,  but  oopies  of  the  iosorip* 
tioos. — Layard* s  Nineveh,  VoL  I,  p.  1 8-14. 

BOTTEGUE  in  Syria,  their  proprietors  are 
generally  Greeks  with  some  Italians. — Ski^ 
ner^s  Overland  Journey,  Vol.  /,  p.  23. 

BOTTELLAS.     Sp.     Bottles. 

BOTTIGUE.  ALSO  FIASOHI.  It.  Bottles. 

BOTTLE  GOUBD.  Eno.  8yn.'  ofLa- 
genaria  vulgaris,  Ser.  Calabash* 

BOTTLES.    Eng. 


Bouteilles !..FiL 

Bonteilien  ...  ...   ...Obr, 

Bntlt...  ...... Aoglo  Guz. 

Anglo  >Iiin>. 

Bottiglie^ .It 

Fiaechi..i .'It.' 


Eacha  ;  bnli ;  balaog ; 

Malay. 

Bululki Rus. 

Bottellaa 8p. 

Buddigall ......Tam. 

Badlu... Tel, 


Theae  glass  or  stone-ware  vessels  for  holding 
liquids  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  A 
bottle  manufactory  was  once  established  in  the 
vioinity  of  Madrtis,  but  it  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued and  bottles  of  every  kind  are  now  im- 
ported from  Europe  into  India.  The  leather 
bottle,  **  budla,"  in  which  the  people  of  India 
carry  ghee  and  oil,  is  manufactured  in  many 
phices  by  stretching  skins  over  a  clay  model 
which  is  afterwards  broken  and  shaken  out. 

BOTTONI.    It.    Buttons. 

BOTTU-KURU  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Pachcha 
botuku.     Tel.  Cordia  polygamftj  B.  i,  594. 

BOTTU,  See  Hindoo, 

B0UCER08IA  AUCHERL    Dm. 


Pawanne...,  m  ......Panj. 

Pauwauke 


ff 


Chungi Rind. 

Cfaar-ongli , 

Paoj-oDguaht Pbrj. 

This  plant  is  found  in  the  N.  W.  Himalsys, 
Trans-Indus  and  Salt  Range,  up  to  3,000  feet. 
Its  stems,  4  or  5  inches  long  resemhle  the 
fingers  of  the  hand,  are  juicy  and  generally 
eaten  raw,  and  deemed  medicinal. — I)r.  J.  L, 
Stewart. 

.  BOUCERDSIA  EDULIS.    Edge. 

Chang..,., •..•Panj.  |  Pippa , Panj. 

Kppu „     i 

Stem  uaed  as  a  relish  for  farinaceous  food  not 
uncommon  in  the  arid  tract  from  the  Salt' 
Baoge  southward  to  the  boundary  of  the  Punjab 


and  in  Bind,  Edgewortb.-*i>r.  «Z  Z.  Steiueari^ 
Ji.D. 

BOUDHA-BARA,  Sans.  The  essence  of 
the  Booddha  philosophy. 

BOUDDHA,  SeeBudd'ha;  Sakyamuni. 

BOUEES.     Fe.  Buoys. 

BOUEU  BURMANNIGA,  Meimer. 
Cambessediay  W,  (&  A. 
Mangifera  oppositifolia,  Eoxb, 
Manga  aylveatris,  liumpA- 

Mariam Bubm.  |  Mai-eea.,,.. Buhm, 

.  Commonly  cultivated  by  the  Burmese. .  It  is 
a  small  tree  ;  drupe  the  size  of  a  hen's  eg^. 

BOUEIA  MACROPHYLLA. 

Boomantya  BaitooL    Malay, 
This  inhsbits.Malaccs. 

BOUEIA  MICROPHYLLA. 

Roomaniya  Paigo.     Malay. 

'The  habit  of  these  two-species  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Burmese  one,  the  leaves  more 
coriaceous,  and  the  secondary  veins  more  dis- 
tinct. The  fruit  of  both  is  eaten  by  the*  Malays. 
They  have  the  characteristic  aeidity,  but  make 
excellent  pickles,  Oantor.'^Ben.  A%,  Soo»  Jour, 
1864. 

BOUGAINVILL^A      SPECTABILI3.— 

JU8S, 

Showy  Bougainyillsea.    Eno. 

'Has  been  largely  introduced  into  India. 
BOUGIHTON,  Mr.  Gabriel  Boughton,  Sur- 
'  geon  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  Ship  Hopewell, 
in  1689  or  in  1644  was  summoned  to  the 
Deccan  from*  Surat  to  attend  on  a  daughter  of 
Shah  Jehan  who  had  been  severely  burned.  He 
asked,  as  his  reward,  liberty  for  the  E.  L  Com- 
pany to  trade  in-  Bengal  free  of  duties. — 
Broome  List'  of  the  Bengal  Army,  London, 
1850. 

BOULAC,  a  suburb  of  Cairo.. 

BOULMALA  STONE,  procured  from  the 
hill  statd  of  Dheiikunal,  in  Orissa  :  is  used  to 
make  small  mortars  and  the  little  tripods  on 
which  sandalwood  is  ground  by  natives. — CaL 
Cat.  Ex.  -62. 

BOURBON  CHAMELEON,      Chamseleo 

« 

nasutus. 

BOURBON,  also  called  REUNION  and 
MASCARHENAS,  is  an  island  of  a  round 
form  above  42  miles  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  A 
volcano  near  its  S.  £.  part,  is  in  Lat.  21^  9* 
8,  It  is  larger  than  the  Mauritius  but  it  is 
only  a  great  mountain  cleft  in  three  placesi  and 
clothed  with  wood,  though  portions  below  are 
cultivated.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  called  it  Mascarhenssi  The  Frencli 
took  possession  of  it  in  1675.  It  was  captured 
lOth  July  1810  by  the  British,  but  restored  at 
the  general  peace. — Sorshurgh.  • 
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BOVIDJC. 


BOYIDJE 


.  BOURBON   TACAMAHACA.    Calophyl- 
lorn  iuophyllum. 

BOURDONNAIS  LA.  saUed  for  India  when 
only  14  yean  of  age.  He  became  the  governor 
of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in  1734.  He 
returned  to  France,  but  in  1746  he  revisited 
India,  bad  an  encounter  with  the  British  fleet, 
and  on  the  10th  September,  he  captured  Mad* 
ras,  which  capitulated  but  was  ransomed  on  the 
lOlh  October.  He  returned  to  France  but 
was  captured  on  his  way.  He  was  shortly 
after  released,  in  consideration  of  his  lenient 
treatment  pf  Madras,  but  on  arriving  in  France, 
be  was  thrown  into  the  puson  of  the  Bastiie 
where  he  lingered  for  three  years  and  then  died. 
Dupleix  was  jealons  of  him  and  caused  his 
imprisonment  He  introduced  cotton  and 
indigo  into  the  Mauritius. 

BOURIAT  MONGOL,  a  nomade  people, 
living  in  the  province  of  Irkoulsk,  to  the  south 
of  lake  Baikal.— ^tmikoiMiti,  Journey  to  Feking^ 
Vol.  I,  J).  .880.    See  Kirghis. 

BOUfiO  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Moluccas, 
Fort  Defence,  being  in  Lat.  S""  22f '  S.  Long. 
127^  4'  E.  in  Lat.  8**  6'  S.  Long.  125«  M* 
K  The  island  is  high  and  has  a  semi-circular 
mountain  on  its  N.  W.  part.  The  island 
has  two  races,  the  Isrger  number  are  Malays 
of  the  Celebes  type,  often  exactly  similar  to 
the  Tomore  people  of  East  Celebes,  who  are 
settled  in  Batchian,  but  the  other  rape  re- 
semble the  Alfura  of  Ceram.  Amongst  its 
birds  are'  the  two  king  fishers  Tanysiptera  acis 
and  Ceyx  cajeli.  A  beautiful  sun  bird  Necta- 
rinba  proserpina,  and  a  black  and  white  fly- 
catcher Monarcha  loricate.—  Wall. — 76,  79. 

BOUTEILLES.    Fr.  Bottles. 

BOUTA.     See  Buddha. 

BOUTON  DOME.     See  Pulo  Bouton. 

BOUTON  ISLAND  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Boni,  is  of  middling  height  and  hilly. 

B0UT0N8.     Fe.    Buttons. 

BOUTTEILLRN.    Gbb.    Bottles. 

BOVIDJ!,  a  family  of  mammals,  of  the 
order  Ungulata.  The  Bovidse  embrace  the  ante- 
lopes, goats  and  cattle,  and  those  obeurring  in 
in  S.  Eastern  Asia,  may  be  thus  enumerated. 

Tam.  BovidsB,  Antelopes,  goats  and  cattle, 

Bmh-fam.  Antelopina,  of  7  genera  and  ID 
apeoies,  vie : 

7  Qenera  of  Tragilophinfle  or  Bush  Ante- 
lopes. 


1  Tetraceros : 
3  Gasella  : 


2  Procapra  and 
1  Saiga. 


I  Fortax : 
1  Antelope : 
1  Kemas  ; 

Sub'fam.    Gaprinse,  goats  and  sheep,  viz  : 
1st.  Capricorns  or  Aiitelope  goats,  or  Moun- 
tain antelopes  1  which  inolndes  three  species  of 
the  genus, 
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2nd;  True  goats  with  the  genera  Hemitragua, 
two  species  ;  Capra,  •  three  species,  and  eight 
species  of  Ovis. 

Sub-foM.  Bo  vines,  of  which,  in  India*  there 
are  two  species  of  the  genua  Gavasus,  and  one 
species  of  Bubalus. 

The  BUontinee  sub-divide  into  the  Bisons 
proper,  and  the  Yak.  All  have  cylindriead 
horns,  very  slight  nuked  mnszle,  (most  dete* 
loped  in  the  European  Zubr)y  and  are  dad 
with  long  shaggy  liair,  especidly  on  the  head, 
chin,  and  fore-quarters.  The  4ail  is  short,  not 
reaching  below  the  hocks. 

The  Caucasian  Bison  (^.  caucaticuB^)  is  an 
animal  little  known.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
distinct  from  the  Lithuanian  Zidyr  ;  has  a  black 
dorsal  stripe,  which  is  not  -  seen  In  the  latter, 
and  diflferently  shaped  hoofs.  There  is  also  a 
slight  difference  in  the  horns.  According  to 
Professor  Nordman,  who  was  employed  in 
1836  on  a  scieniific  mission  in  the  Caneasna, 
*'  this  adimal,  thouf^h  no  longer  occurring  near 
the  high  rosd  from  Tamar  to  Teflis,  &c.k  is  not 
very  scarce  in  tha  interior  of  Caucasia.  Herds 
are  still  fouifd  in  a  few  districts  by  the  river 
Kuban  ;  and  the  animnl  is  met  with  on  Mount 
Cattcaaus  from  the  Kuban  to  the  sources  of  the 
Psih,  a  disUnce  of  about  1 1 5  English  geogra- 
phical miles.  Near  the  Kuban  it  is  met  with, 
in  swampy  places,  all  the  year  round.  In  the 
country  of  the  Abazechians  (Abchasians  P)  it  re- 
pairs to  the  mountains  in  summer,  and  is  then 
frequently  killed  by  the  Psoeh  and  other  Gauca- 
si^n  tribes.  Late  in  autumn  it  descends  from 
the  mountains  to  visit  the  pastures  in  valleys. 
It  is  fparticularly  numerous  in  the  district  of 
Zaadan.  Lieut.  Lissowski,  who  studied  at 
Wilna,  and'^ossesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Zuhr  of  Lithuania,  assured  him  at  Bom- 
ban,  that  the  latter  animal  waa  not  very  di^er- 
enifrom  that  of  Caucasia.**— (Fiwie  Weissem- 
born,  in  Awn.  Mag.  Nat.  But.,  Vol,  II,  pp. 
254  and  29 1 .) 

A  kind  of  Bison  or  Zuhr  (more  probably 
the  great  Taurine  *  Urns,'  or  some  animal 
akin  to  it,)  is  mentioned  in  the  TraveU  in 
Tartary  of  the  old  traveller  Bell,  as  existing 
in  his  time  in  the  country  of  the  Tznlimm 
Tartars.— ^FtVfe  Journey  from  Tonuky  to 
Elimsky,  Vol.  /.,  eh.  nt.,  p.  224.)  **  On  the 
hills,  .and  in  the  woods  near  this  place,"  he. 
**  rem*ark8,  are  many  sorts  of  wild  beasts, 
particularly  the  Urns,  or  Uhr-Ox,  one  of  ihe 
fiercest  animals  the  world  produces-  Their 
force  is  such,  that  neither  the  wolf,  bear,  nor 
tiger  dare  to  engage  with  them.  In  the 
same  woods  is  found  another  species  of  oxen, 
called  Bubul  by  the  TarUrs.  It  ia  not  so 
large  as  the  Urns  ;  its  -body  and  limbs  aw  very 
handsome  ;  it  has  a  high  shoulder  and  flowing 
tail,  with  long  hair  growing  from  the  rump  to 
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its  extremity,  like  that  of  a  horse.    Those 
which  I  saw  were  tame,   and  a$  tractable  as 
ether  cattle.*'    Here  there  b  a  distinct  notice 
of  the  Tak  (both  Wild  and  tame)  in  a  part  of 
Asia  where  it  would  appear  to  be  now  quite 
unknown  t   The  neLtntBuhul  applied  to  it  has 
probably   its  connexion  with  Btcbalus.    Be- 
mains   of  extinct  bisons  have  been  found  in 
Siberia^-  and  orthree  or  four  species  in  North 
•  America,  as  iiflrured.  by  Cuvier  aud  by  Harlan 
and  others  ;  and  there  is  really  some  difficulty 
to  imagine  that  our  modem  Bitropean  Bison 
eould,  under  any  circumstances,  have  developed 
homSy  the  bony^  cores  of  which  measure  2} 
feet  '*  from  base  to  point  upon  the  outer  curve'^ 
17  inches  in  vertical  diameter,  [circumference?— 
surely  not  bow-string  diameter,  which  gives  an 
amount  of  cilrvatirre  quite  unintelligible  in  the 
particular  race  or  species,]  and  4  inches  from- 
front  to  back  at  their  base  ;'*  as  in  a  specimen 
of  Bison  priscus  from  Clacton,  in  Bssex,  noticed 
in  the  Ann.  Mag.  NaJb.  Hitt.y  2nd  series^  Vol, 
XX.^p;  893.  The  largest  horns  of  the  exist- 
ing Lithuanian  Zvhr  do  not  exeeed  IS  inches 
round  the  outer  curvature,  and  this  with  their 
investing  corneous  sheath  t  fhe  only  known 
indigenous  Bovines  of*  Araeiica  are  its  peculiar 
living  bison,  the  Musk  Ox  of  the  Arctic '  Bar- 
ren grounds/  and  the  fossil  Bisontine  species 
Inferred  to.    Of  one  of  the  latter  Z.  possessed 
drawings  of   a  most   peculiar   frontlet,   with 
narrow  yet  Bisontine  forehead  and  thick  horn- 
oorea,  stated  to  be  from  the  celebrated  deposit 
of*  Big-bone  Lic]('  in  Kentucky,  of  a. dwarf 
species,  which  seems  to  be  undescribed  to  this 
day. 

« 

2L  had  not  seen  the  skull  of  a  Yak  of  pure 
blood,,  but  suspected  that  it  has^  uot  the  protrusile 
tubular  orbits  of  the  true-  Bisons.  The  general 
form  appears  to  be  a  step  nearer  to  the  Taurines, 
and  there  is  no-  less  ineq^aality  of  the  foce  and 
hiiid-quarters :  still  14  pairs  of  ribs  :  long  hair 
on  the  fore-qjuarten  and  pendent  from  the  flanks 
but  the  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  '  ohowry*^ 
tail.     Z.  in  Indian  Field. 

BQVRA  KORRO.  Faaa  Lit.  Black-breast : 
a  large  desert  partridge  in  northern  Persia. 
Ptereoeles  exusta. 

BOW.  Throughout  South  Bastern  Asia, 
the  bow  has  almost  disappeared^  the   only  peo- 

CB  uSmg  it  constantly  in  war  and  for  the' hunt, 
ing  the  Andanianers — but  at  the  annual 
**  langar**  of  the  nizam  of  Hyderabadj  there  are 
still  to  be  seen  a  few  soldidrs  in  the  procession, 
armed  with  bows.  Recently  too  in  the  beginning 
of  1870,  I  met  a  small  body  of  men,  seemingly 
on  aome  predatory  excursion,  one  of  whom  was 
armed  with  the  bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
In  April  1863,  a  few  days  before  I  arrived  at 
tbo  Aodamans,  a  British  sailor  was  killed  by  the 
arrow  of  an  Andamaner  who  was  captured. 


BOWANI,  or  Kali,  the  consort  or  sieta  of 
the  hindu  god  -diva,  a  terrible  goddess,  de- 
lighting in  blood  and  blood  sacrifices.  .  Thia 
goddess  is  supposed  to*  have  inspired  Sivigee  to 
murder  Afaul  Khan^  the  general  lof  the  emperor 
of  Delhi.  At  a  conference,  Sivaji  struck 
Afzul  Khan  with  a  wag-nak  and  finally  dis- 
patched him  with  the  beautiful  Genoese  blade, 
called  Bowalni  which  he  always  woi%.  That 
sword,  down  to  the  time  of  the  British-  supre- 
macy had  a  little  temple  for  itself,  in  the  palace 
of  Sivaji's  descendents,  and  it.wasannnally  wor- 
shipped by  them  and  their  household,  not  as  a 
mere  act  of  veneration  for  tkeir  ancestors  trusty 
sword,  but  because  it  was  the  chosen  instrument 
of  a  great  sacrifice  and  the  attendant  who  wstcb^ 
ed  it  used  to  say  that  no  doubt  some  of  the 
spirit  of  Bhawani  must  still  remain  im  Many 
towns  and  rivers  are  named  after  her.  See 
Chamunda,  Devi,  Kalr. 

BOWANI&UNGE,  two  towns  one  in«L. 
88«*  54'  E.  and  L.  26®  81'  N.,  another  in  L. 
89«  88'  E.  and  L.  26<=^  31^N.  Bowanghaut,  in 
L.  89<>  98'  £  and  L.  24^  56'  N.^  Bowanipoor, 
three  towns,  one  in  L.  89"*  30'  E.  and  L.  24<^ 
84'  N.,  another  in  Long.  86^  6'  %  aud  Lat. 
2C^'*  16'  N.,  a  third  in  L.  ^l""  17'  E.  and  U 
25«»  38'  N.,  Bowannee,  in  L.  78^  &'  £.  and  L. 
8P28'N. 

BOW  ANY,  a  river  that  rises  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Neilgberry  hills  and  joins  the 
Can  very  river  in  Goiiabstere^  at  the  town  of 
Bowany. 

ROWGHEB,  in  Ahmedabad,  a  cereal.-'not 
identifted  i  bat  in  Bombay,  *  fruit  of  Vlacourtia 
sapida- 

BOWli^NPILL A7,  a  small  hamleV  7  miles  N. 
W.  of  Hyderabsd. 

.  BOWNEE  QANGA,  a  river  near  Samote  in 
Ajmir. 

BG^WNGJWE.    A  tribe  in  Burmah. 

BOWttING,  Sir  John,  K.  0.  B.,  Governor  o( 
Hongkong,  but  best  known  as  an  author  by> 
his  political  and  literary  wrisings.  He  waa 
born  at  Exeter  in  1798,  and  beeamey.  in  early^ 
life,^'the  'political  pupil  of  Jeremy  Benthsm^ 
maintaining  bis  master's  principles  for  some 
years  in  the  ^  Westminister  Review,"  of  whicb 
he  was  the  editor.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  by  an  extraordinary  knowledge  o^ 
Eunopean  Literature,  and  gave  the  pnblic  a 
number  of  plessant  versions  of  poems,  songa  . 
and  other  productions,  from  the  Russian,  Servian. 
Polish,  Magyar,  Danish,  Swedish,  Frisian* 
Dutch,  Estbonian,  Spanish,  PoKuguese,  and 
Icelandic*  The-  University  of  Groningen  in 
Holland^  oonferred  on  him  thedegree.of  LL.D. 
He  early  made  the  economies  and  lit&» 
rature  of  tradt  *  and  commerce  an  especial 
study,  and'  ai  various  times  was  commercial 
commissioner  from  Britain  to  France,  the 
\  Statea'  of  t^e  Qerman  custom  unioui  and  the 
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BOX  WOOIt 


BOX  WOOD. 


TMakvr... Hoiftiw. 

BiiW9*BQaiK>,BuM(klp  .It. 


LeTAnt ;  under  Bftrl  Orey'a  goverDinent  be  wps  a 
connQiMioner  for  wveatig^UPK  ^^^  Publu)  Ao- 
•ouDta.  lo  lS491ie  va9  appointed  BriUah  Cpqsul 
at  Hongkong '  and  BuperintendeDt  of  trade  in 
China  and  aabeequeiitly  acted  as  plenipotentiary 
in  that  country.  He  returned  tp  Eiiglaad  in 
18fi3»  and  in  the  following  year  recei?ed. the 
honor  of  Knighthood  and  the  Governorship  of 
ISongkongy  which  he  held  with  the  chief 
military  -and  naral  power.  He  sat  in  Parlia* 
mentfrom  1835  to  1837.  and  again  from  1841 
to  1840.  He  wrote  Bowring's  Siam  and  a  work 
•n  the  Phillippine  islanda. 

BOWfilNGlA^  a  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing genus  of  fern,  found  at  Pomrang  in  the 
Khasia  Hills,  but  it  is  only  kuown  to  oequr 
elsewhere  at  Hongkong  in  Ghina.-^i7ooA;tfr 
MimB  Jovr.  Vol,  ILpage.^l^,  See  Hama- 
mdis  Chinensis. 

BOWSA,  Hind.  P  A  tr^  of  Chota  Nag- 
pove.    I^ft,  white  timber.— ^Co^   Col.   Ex, 

BOWSTRING  H£MP.  Fibn  of  aaOMvien 
teylanioa* 
BOX  WOOD. 

Pahn-hont. ...  m.  •  •  •  •  •  .i/uit, 

Bais Fn. 

Bnchshai^m Gaa* 

This  is  a  valuable  wood  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  close  grained,  very  hard,  and  heavy,  it 
cuts  better  than  any  other  wood,  and  la  sus* 
ceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish.  This  wood  was 
highly  valued  by  the  ancients  as  a  material  for 
mnai^  instmmente,  huMUi^  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known,  often  standing  for  a  '*  flute  ;'' 
and,  in  Britain,  it  is  said  by  Evelyn  to  have 
been  **  of  special  use  for  the  turner,  engraver, 
mathematical-instrument  maker»  comb,  and 
»ipe*maker,  and  that  the  roots  furnished  the 
inlayer  and  cabinet-maker  with  pieces  rarely 
undulated,  and  full  of  variety.  Also  of  box  are 
made  wheels  or  shivers  and  pins  for  blocks  and 
pulleys ;  pegs  for  musical  instrnm^nta :  nut 
«rackerS|  weavers'  shuttles,  hollaivsticks,  bump- 
sticks,  and  dressers  for  the  shoe-maker,  rolera, 
roUingvpiDs,  pestles,  mall-balls,  beetles,  tops, 
ehcss-men,  scfews,  'bobbins  fer  bone-lace, 
spoons  and  ailo-treea."  One  species  glows  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  West  of  Asia.  But 
a  species  of  Box-wood  has  been  introduced  into 
Britain  from  ibe  Himalaya  i  it  is  the  Buzus 
emarginattts  of  Dr.  Walli^*  This  is  found  of 
considerable  sise  and  thickness,  and  outwardly 
the  wood  appears  as  good  and  compact  as  that 
of  the  Box-wood  in  use  in  Europe.  On  actual 
comparison  the  Himalayan  Box-wood  is  found 
to  be  softer  than  tbe  common  kinds,  but  is  like 
them  in  other  respeeta,  and  wood-cuts  have  been 
engraved  upon  it.  • 

The  Agricultural  and  Hoiiicuttural  Society 
of  India  awarded  a  priie  to  Oaptab  W.  Hay 
for  bringing  to  notioe  tbs  box  ^n%  ot  the 
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Nepanl  Tallsy,  where  it  is  large  and  moro^ 
abundant  than  in  other  parte  of  tbeHimalayai 
(Jiwr.  A.  H.  f$b<?.,  Z/.  413.  1859).  I^igs  am 
available  six  feet  long  and  twenty-two  inches  in 
girth  t  It  is  however  found  in  the  vaJ^ys  of 
the  Sqtlfj,  Parbatiy  and  near  DharmaalU*  and 
in  the  Salt  Bange ;  somettmi^^  attains  a  giri3i  of 
30  inches  or  more.  The  Himalayan  box  ap« 
pears  to  be  identical  with  the  tree  oommon  all 
over  South  Europe  from  Gibraltar  to  Constant!* 
nople,  and  extending  into  Persia.  It  ia  fpqnd 
chiefly  in  vaUeys»  at  an  elevation  qf  from  3  to 
6,000  feet.  Dr.  Stewart  met  with  ii  faopa 
Mount  Tira  near  JhOi^m  to  Wangtu  bridge  on 
the  Sutlej.  It  is  variable  in  si^e,  being  genemJ- 
ly  7  to  8  feet  high  and  the  stem  only  a  few 
inches  thick,  but  attaining  sometimes  a  height 
of  15  to  17  feet,  aa  at  Manikarn  in  Kuln.  and 
a  girth  of  20  inches  as  a  maximum.  The  wood 
of  the  amaller  trees  is  often  the  best  for  tho 
turner  and  wood  enarayer,  U  is  made  into  Mttlo 
boxes  by  the  villagers  for  holding  g^ee,  honey» 
snuff  and  tinder.  It  ia  in  demand  for  plugs  for 
Uinie  rifle  balls,  and  at  thn  Medical  Stor^  at 
Sealkote  it  is  turned  into  pill  boi^es  i  it  ia  ua^ 
ful  for  trenails  and  wedges.  It  b  carved  into 
neat  boxes  for  holding  ghee,  snuff,  tinder,  fcc 
Tbe  wood  i?  liable  to  split  in  the  hot  woatber, 
and  should  be  seasoned^  and  stored  under 
oover.  Thnnberg  sayi  that  Buaus  virms  waa 
not  uncommon  iu  Japan,  in*  a  wild  and  culli* 
vated  state.  Of  iu  fine  and  clo9e  wood,  comba 
were  made,  which,  when  lacquered  with  red 
varnish,  were  used  by  the  ladies  to  stick  in  their 
hair  l^  w^  of  ornament,  *  The  annual  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  exceeds  2,000  topa^ 
half  of  which  is  of  foreign  growth.  •  The  im- 
ports in  1847  were  889  tons  ;  in  1848,  ISOft 
tons  ;  and  in  1849,  1124  tons.  Price  B  4  to 
£1 0  per  ton.  The  Karens  sometimes  furnished 
Mr  Mason  with  specimens  of  a  wood  that  can 
scarcely  be  diatinguished  from  the  box-wood 
of  Europe.  He  had  never  seen  the  tree,  but 
named  it  a  Murraya.  Wallich  found  Naudea 
cardffolta  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  which 
has  *'  wood  coloured  like  that  of  the  box  tree, 
but  much  lighter,  and  at  the  aame  time  Tery 
dose  grained.*'  It  may  possibly  be  the  aama 
tree,  although  the  Tenasserim  wood  ta  not 
l^ht ;  or  it  may  be  a  Tavoy  int,  which  ho 
saya  baa  '*  a  strong  toug^  woo^  in  graju  Uko^ 
box." — Pf,  Hunter  highly  praiaea  the  wood  of 
the  Ettonymus  dichotomus  of  the  Pulney  hillst<«r 
CUgkQVfk.   Pmy'd^  i?9or4, it).* I0(.  SHoUifi^of 

IIL  jj(p.  83^  %%1,  JPr.  Mavm,  Jh^  /•  4  8u^ 
^rt,  fowdVi  HmdbQ9h  th\  BunUr  w^ 
N^^o9»ap€r^  F^uUkuer.  tU>ylfi.  JUma^  Affikri, 

Ho,  II.  p.  1(6.   See  Buxna* 

BOX  WOOD.  Sya*  of  wood  of  SiimoM 
trinerva- 
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DOT,  an  ttiglo^lndilin  terth,  upplied  (o  a 
ttntive  doikiefttfe  nk^d  serVatit,  ^nhpioaed  to  hart 
tamt  ffotii  Bui  iht  MtAiA  of  A  Tiim^  trib^.  Be6 

B0TA3.     8p.  Bttoyi. 

BOYl-SlNGf  SLi  TEl^.  Hind.  Ground 
nut  oil. 

BQZAH,  i«  the  Dukhani  and  HindeoaUni 
name  of  a  fennenCad  Hqnor^  obtaiuod  from 
Natebenayi  Bbuaiae  (Oynoaarua)  ooracana^  and 
aeuevhat  reaeiabliiig  oouatty  beer.  It  ia 
ehiefly  uaed  in  the  bif^Hpr  provineea  of  India,  bat 
the  natedals  «aed  in  brewini^  or  fermenting  it 
yai^  in  diffarent  pkcea.  The  Borgham  vuU 
gare  ia  occaaionally  uaed,  aa  also  ia  tbe  bark 
of  ike  marjgoaa  treOi  and  it  ia  oocaaionally 
made  mof e  ieioiieating  by  tbe  addition  of  druga* 

^BOZANDAN.  HInb.  4tparflgiia  raoameaoa* 

'   B02DAR,  a  botder  tHbe  ^tb  about  $,ffOa 
fighting  men.    They  dwell  west  of  the  Derajaf,  I 
ill  the  hills  opposite  Mirngrota,  about  50  milea 
north  of  Dehra-Gbaei  Khan,  and  wete  given  to 
inake  tfoublesome  inroadji  0(i  the  plaina.  After 
a  aeries  of  tacb,  a  force  was  sent  against  them 
iti  tfafch  1857  through  the  Mafati  and  Mun- 
grota  pasaea,  and,  after  teeing  their  gfeen  crops 
destroyed,  and  seeing  the  Ost^rani,  a  email  but 
Irarliko  tribe,  Join   the  British,  One  morning 
tbe  Bozdar  chiefs  rode  into  the  British  oam[i 
and   aued  for  pea<M.    They  were  received  itf 
solemn  Dnrhar,  and  ^  for  erety  teira  they  had 
ilaiA  in  their  foray;  125  Rupees  were  paid,  and 
50  Bnpees  for  every  wounded  man,  this  being 
the  regular  price  of  blood  in  the  hills.**     A  fev^ 
months  afterwards,  they  furnished  a  contingent 
to  {Protect  the  frontier,  when  the  troops   were 
sent   to  qiiell   the  mutiny.-— This  Bilnch  tribe 
occupy  the   mountaina  and  the  low  country, 
andf  have  the  following  sections,  Sehrani,  Suwar* 
ni,  Giilaroanni,  Jelalani,  Chandiah,  and  Sha* 
hani.  Prom  the  Kusranee  limits  the  hills  of  the 
Bo2dar  tribe  extend  along  the  British  Frontier 
for  about  15  of  20  miles.     The  nange  is  inter- 
sected by  some  nine  passes  leading  into  the 
ptaiesy  the  chief  which  is  the  Sungurh  Pass, 
through  which  there  is  considerable  traffic  with 
Candahar  and  tbe  Punjab.     Opposite  these 
bills  lies  the  Sungurb  low-land  (forming  the 
hpper  portion  o(  the  Dehrtf  Gha^ee  Khan  Dis- 
trf'dt  and  cultivated  by  several  peaceful  tribea) 
and  very  mmsh  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bozdars, 
^et^  is  only  one  Bozdaf  village  in  the  plains, 
bnt  thereis  mueh  scattered  cultivation  belong- 
ing ta  the  tribe.    Almost  tbe  whole  tribe  and 
their  cjhiefs  live  in  the  bills.    They  can  master 
i9^,006  or  4,000  fighting  men,  some  portion  of 
niiom  are  horsemen.    They  were  probably  -  the 
most  formidable  robbers  in  this  pait  -of  the 
fVontiier.    Under  the  Sikh  regime  they  repeat- 
ediy  earned  fire    and  sword  into  the  Dehra 


GhaseeKhan  diatriot.-^JfetfZ^'a  yeo^a  Qiiii* 
;Mk^'li^,/>i).  5,  20  dfklSl.     SeeKhyb^r.      * 
BOZQAND.    HitTD.  Gftilh  elf  Pitteoia  teie* 
birfthus^  said  to  be  flower  buds,  dried. 
BOZGHANJ.  Hiivi).    Pistaeia  rem. 
BOZIDAK.    HiND^  also  Bozandan  HinV 
Asparagus  ssfmentosus,  A^p^ragos  I'aeemosas. 
.    fiR\A,  Hind.  Colutea  arboreseens/ 

BBACBLETS,    ANKLETS,    and    ARM-i 
L^STS,  of  gold,   ailvef,  brass,  cdpper  and  deer 
horn,  the  metals  beirfg   eolidly  tttoive  and  aa 
chains,  are  in   nae  in  all  edsteffl  countries, 
amongst  hindus  irnd  mshomedans.     Occasion- 
ally a  grower  man  of  the  hindna  tniby  be  seen 
with  a  amali  gold   tn  elker  arm-rhig,  but^n 
general  they  afe  restricted    io    women   and 
children.      Th^  oaitom    has    donbtless    beeh 
through  All  ages,  and   they  ate  allnded   to  xn 
Jokh.   xiii,  .16  :   Is.  iii,  10  and  18.    In  some 
eases  those  of  some  of  the  hindus  are  incon- 
veniently massive,  and  heavy  ringa,  usnally  of 
silver  set  with  a  fringe  o/  small  bells,  are  often 
I  worn  by  hindu  ladies.    The  brasii  otnamenta'of 
thc'Sonthat  Women  weigh  several  pounds.    Al- 
Insion  is  made  in  Scripttite  t<^  a  tinkling  with 
the  feet.    Hindoo  women  wetft  toose  ornaments 
One  above  another  on  their  ankles,  which,  at 
evcfy  motion  of  the  feet,  produce  a  tinkling 
noise.-    Armlets  are  worn  alike  by  hindus  and 
mahemedantf,  and  by  men  and  women  ;  are  of 
gold  or  silver,  soitoeare  In  the  fonm  of  massive 
carved  ringa,  eome  aalodkete,  the  more  expen- 
sive worn  by  rovelty  are  their  ba£u-bilnd,literally 
arm-binder.  Tnese  ate  gienerally  wonti  aa  oma- 
nients,  since  the   most  ancient  times,  like  ear- 
rings (Gen.  80,4  .•  Ex.  3S,  3,4 :  Hosea  11. 19. 
Ju(iges,  viii.  85)  the  Eyona  in  aurea  Wens  often 
of  gold,  like  those  of  the  Tshmaelttes  but  orna- 
ments were  often  caskets  containing,  as  with  the 
mahomedans,  charms,  their  taviz,  or  like  the 
Jangum  aeot  of  hindus,  the  phallic   liogam. 
These  ornaments  are  often  worn  roniid  the  neck 
like  the  golden  bulla  and  leather  tomra  of  the 
Roman  youth,  and  aa  in  Pro  v.  vi.  81,  and  most 
women  have  frontlet  onmmenfa  sueh  aa  are 
altluded  to  in  Deut.  vi.  and  8. 

Braoeleta  are  alio  largely  worn  In  India,  by 
all  ohmaes,  of  both  ages  anj  teiea,  of  every  ma<^  * 
terial,  bat  those  of  wcmea  principally  of  celour- 
ed  gflliss,  ornamented  with  lae  and  brass  or  tin^ 
foil ;  the  mannfactttre  of  shell  braoeleta  ie  one 
of  the  indigenoua  arts  of  Bengal,  in  which  the 
caste  of  Sankhari  at  Dacca  excel;  The  dkoK^la 
of  whicii  they  are  made  aire  large  univalve  shells 
(several  species  of  tuf^bindla)  froaa  six  to-  seven 
inches  long,  and  of  a  pUre  whittf  color.  They 
are  iarpor^  into  Galeutta  from  Ramnad  in 
Southern  India,  and  from'  the  ttaldive  Islands. 
AtBacetf  Cnaahetta  aMuMd'for  bemling  fine 
mualins,  but  principally  for  making  thd  large 
massive  bracelets  which  ait  worn  by  hindoo 
wpraen.     They  are   aawn    into  aemi-eircular 
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pieces,  and  these  are  riveited  and  cemented  to 
form  the  bracelets^  some  of  which  are  elabo- 
rately carved,  and  inlaid  with  a  composition  of 
lac  and  a  red  pigment*  A  pair  of  bracelets  of 
this  description  frequently  costs  as  high  as  80 
Rftpees.  Of  the  thick  pieces  of  •the  shells, 
beads  are  made  to  form  the  neclLlaoes,  which  the 
Bengal  'sepoys  wear. 

Some  Marwari  women  and  the  Binjara  wo* 
men  have  the  entire  '  forearm  from  the  wrist  to 
the  elbow  covered  with  heavy  massive  bracelets 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  equally  covered 
with  anklets.      The  armlets  of    the  Binjara 
women  are  deer  horn.     Amongst  the  B^jpnts, 
the  women  adopt  a  brother  by  the  gift  of  a 
bracelet.    The  intrinsic  value  of  snch  pledge  is 
never  looked  to,  nor  is  it  requisite  it  should  be 
costly,  though  it  varies  with  the  means  and 
rank  of  the  donor,  and  may  be  of  flock  silk  and 
spangles,   or  gold  chains  and  gems:     The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  pledge  and  its  return  is  by  the 
Xatchli,  or  corset,  of  simple  silk  or  satin,  or 
gold,  brocade  and  pearls.,    (Colonel  Tod  was 
the  Bakhi  b^md  BAae,  of  the  three  queens  of 
Oodipoor,  Boondi,  and  Kotah,  besides  Chund- 
Bae,  the  maiden  sister  of  the  Eana ;  as  well  as 
of  many  ladies  of  the  chieftains  of  rank.  Thouf^h 
the  bracelet  may  be  sent  by.  maidens,  it  is  only 
on  occasions  of  urgent  necessity  or  danger.  The 
festival  of  the  bracelet  (Rakhi)  is  in  spring. 
The  adopted  brother  may  hazard  his.  life  in 
his  adopted  sister's  cause,  and  yet  never  receive 


Had.  Lit.  Trans.  voL  ii.  86.  On  the  assay  of 
silver. — Ibid,  vol.  iiL  72.  On  the  induration  of 
ehunam.— Ibid^  97.  On  chemical  tests. — Ibid, 
vol.  X.  270.  On  the  sculptures  at  the  Seven  Pago- 
das— Ibid,  vol  xyi.  1. — Dr£ui$l*8  Catalogue. 

BRADLEY,  Dr.  W.  H  A  Bombay  Medical 
Officer,  who  wrote*  a  statisticai  memoir  on 
Circar  Dowlutabad  in  Mad,  Lit.  Trans,  vol. 
xvi.  481.  A  statistical  memoir  on  the  CSrcar 
of  Pytan. — ^Ibid,  8S5.  On  the  Meteorology 
of  EUiohpoor.— -Bom.  Geo.  Trans- 1844,  1846, 
vol.  viL  167.  Desultory  observations  on  the 
Gbond  tribes,  witli  a  vocabulary  of  the  langu- 
age  spoken  by  them. — Ibid,  209.  Some  ao* 
count  of  the  topography  of  Ghikuldah.— Ibid. 
•^Dr.  JBuut*8  Catalogue^ 

BBA6ANTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Aristolochiacee,  Bragantia 
totflentosa,  is  intensely  bitter,  and  osed  as 
medicine  in  Java.  Bragantia  Wallichii,  Brown. 
is  a  synonym  of  Apama  siiiquosa— JT^L  Cyc. 
page  648. 

BRAHaM.     Hind.     Sorghum    halepense. 

BRAHASPATl.     See  Vrihaspati. 

BRAHASPATINDA.  Thursday.  See  Sin- 
ghalese. 

BRAHEMAN,  in  L.  67**  44'  E.  and  L. 
30«  6*  N. 

BRAHM,  OR  PARA  BRAHBf,  the  Supreme 
being,  is  a  name  .that  first  appears,  in  hinda 
religious  books,  in  some  of  the  best  upanishads, 
or  appendages  to    the  Vedas,   of  later  date 
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a  mite  in  reward,  for  he  cannot  even  see  the  than  the  first  three  and  introducing  a  different 
fair  object  who,  as  brother  of  her  adoption, '  and  superior  theology.  It  seems  to  have  been 
has  constituted  him  her  defender. — Tods*  I  a  first  effort  towards  the*  recognition  of  a 
TraveU  in  Rajastkan.  See  Phyllactery ;  Tal-  j  creator,  and  hindus  of  the  present  day  recog- 
sam  ;  Tawi;.  >  iiiae  that  the  Almighty,  infinite,  the  eternal,  in- 

BBACHA,  inL.  rs^'S'E.  andL.  21""   18'    comprehensible,  self-existent  being;  he  who 

sees  every  .thing,  though  never  seen  ;  he  who  is 
not  to  be  compassed  by  description,  and  who 
IS  beyond  the  limits  of  human  ^conception  ;  he 
from  whom  the  universal  world  proceeds  ;  who 
is  the  lord  of  the  universe,  and  whose  work  is 
the  universe ;  he  who  is  the  light  of  all  lights, 
whose  name  is  too  sacred  to  be  pronounced, 
and  whose  power  is  too  infinite  to  be  imagined, 
is  Brahm !  the  one  unknown,  true  being,  the 
creator,  the  preserver,  and  destroyer  of  the 
universe,  from  whom  all  souls  oome  and  to  him 
again  return.  Under  such,and  innumerable  other 
definitions,  is  the  Deity  acknowledged  in  the 
Yed^s,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  hindus  ;  bat, 
as  has  been  judiciously  observed,"  while  the 
learned  Brahmans  thus  acknowledge  and  adore 
one  God,  without  form  or  quaUty,  eternal, 
unchangeable,  and  occupying  all  space,  they 
have  carefully  confined  their  doctrines  to  their 
own  schools,  and  have  tacitly  assented  to,  or 
even  taught  in  public,  a  religion,  in  which,  in 
supposed  compliance  with  the  infirmities  and 
passions  of  human  nature,  the  Deity  has  been 
brought  more  to  a  level  with  our  own  prqju- 


BBACHINIDA.  See  Coleoptera. 

BRAGUINUS.    See  Coleoptera. 

BRACHMAN.   See  Brahman. 

BRACHMINA  WANSE,  a  race  in  Ceylon. 
Sec  Ceylon. 

BRAOHIRUS.  See  Turbot. 
.  BRAOHYPTERNUS  AUBANTIUS,  Linn. 
The  orange  coloured  wood  pecker  of  Ceylon.  B. 
Cevlonns  and  B.  rubescens  also  occur  there. 

BRAGHYPTEBUMSCAND£NS,i?0n^.  A 
creeper  of  Coromandel,  Concan,  Travancore, 
Siam,  Bengal,  and  Assam  with  small  pale  rose 
fragrant  flowers,  well  adapted  for  trellis  work. 
It  is  the  Dalbergia  scandens,  Roxb, 

BRACHTPTERYX  P  PALLISERI.  See 
Aves  ;- Birds  ;  Ornithology. 

BRACHYSAUBA  OBNATA,  a  genus  of 
reptiles,  of  the  family  Agamidss,  natural  order 
Sauria.     See  Reptilia. 

B  RACUYUROUS  CRUSTACEAN  S.  See 
Cancer. 

BRADDOCK.  Lient.  A  Madras  Officer, 
wrote  on  balances  for  delicate  weighing  in  the 
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dices  and  wantt;  and  the  ineonprehenaible 
attributes  asMgned  to  hlva^  invested  with 
sensible  and  even  human  fonns.*'  Upon  this 
foundation  the  most  diioordant  fictions  ha?e 
been  erected,  from  which  priestcraft  and  super* 
stition  have  woven  a  mythology  of  the  most 
extensive  character.  Mr.  Ward  describes  the 
h Indus  as  possessing  three  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  gods,  or  forms  under  which  thef 
are  worsh/pped.  Certain  it  is,  that*  the  human 
form  in  its  natural  state,  or  possessing  the 
heads  or  limbs  of  various  animals ;  the  ele- 
ments>  the  planets,  rivers,  fountains,  stones, 
trees,  &o.,  &c.,  hsve  been  deified,  and  become 
objecta  of  religious  adoration.  The  brahmans 
'allege,-  *'  that  it  is  easier  to  impress  the  minds, 
of  the  rnde.and  ignorant  by  intelligible  sym- 
bols, than  by  means  which  are  incomprehensi- 
ble." Acting  upon  this  priifciple,  the  supreme 
and  omnipotent  God,  whom  the  hindu  has  been 
taught  to  consider  as  too  mighty  for  him  to 
attempt  to  spproach,  or  even  to  name,  haa 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  multiplicity  of  false 
dtiiies,  whose  graven  images  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  his  place.  To  these  deities  the 
msny  splendid  temples^ of  the  hindus  have 
been  .erected,  while,  throughout  the  whole  of 
India,  not  one  has*  been  devoted  to  Brahm, 
whom  they  designate  as  the  sole  divine  author 
of  the  universe. — (Coleman  <m  tJie  Mythology 
of  the  Hindus,  p,  IJ  Strictly  spcHking,  bow* 
ever,  the  religion  of  the  hindus  is  a  monothe- 
ism. They  worship  Qod  in  uniU,  and  express 
their  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  his 

.  attributea,  in  the  most  awful  and  sublime  terms. 
God  thus  adored  is  called  Brahm,  the  One 
Eternal  Mind,  the  self-existing,  incomprehen- 
sible Spirit.'  But  the  will  of  God,  that  the 
world  should  exist  and  continue,  is  also  per- 
sonified by  them,  and  his  creative  and  preser- 
vative, powers  are  madeto  appear  as  Brahma 

^  and  ^ishno,  while  Siva  is  the  emblem  of  the 
destructive  energy ;  not  however  of  absolute 
annihilation  but  rather  of  reproduction  in  an* 
other  form.  In  the  hindu  religion,  therefore, 
thia  triad  of  persons  represent  the  Almighty 
powers  of  creation,  preservation  and  destruc- 
tion. In  their  metaphysica,  Brahma  is  matter, 
Tishnu  spirit,  Siva  time ;  or  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, earth,  water  and  fife.  These  three  per* 
sons  have  wives,  the  executors  of  the  divine 
will  and  the  energies  of  their  respective  lords. 
And  in  the  unboundfd  lage  amongst  hindus 
for  personification,  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the 
heavenly  host ;  fire,  earth  and  all  natural  phe- 
nomena, all  nature,  indeed, — the  passions  and 
emotions  of  human  beings,  their  vices  and  vir- 
tues, are  transformed  into  persons,  and  act  ap* 
propriate  parts  in  the  turbulent  history  of  man. 
The  preservative  and  representative  powers, 
being  in  constant  action,  lare,  as  have  been  also 
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their  wives  and  children, .fabteolo  have  des- 


isended  on  earth  innumerable  times  in  divers 
places,  for  the  instruction  and  benefit^  indud* 
ing  the  profitable  punishment  of  mankind. 
And  these  endless  incsrnations  have  been 
worked  up  .by  the  ||oets  with  a  wonderful 
fertility  of  genius  and  the  pomp  of  language 
into  a  variety  of  sublime  descriptions, .  inter- 
spersed with  theological  aud  moral  texts,  that 
at  length  they  were  received  as  inspired  pro* 
ductions  and  became  the  hindu  standard 
of  truth.  Brahma,  the  creative  power,  is 
not  specially  adored  in  temples,  dedicated 
exclusively  to  him.  His  creative  duties  over, 
his  portion  of  the  divine  activity  ceased  to 
operate  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind.  In 
their  mythology,  however,  the  hindus  narrate 
fabulous  persecutions'  and  warfare  whioh  over- 
threw Brahma,  his  temples  and  worship  ;  and 
the  sects  of  Vaishnava  and  Saiva,  now  comprise 
all  the  individuals  of  the  races  in  India,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  hindus.  A 
philosophic  few  excepted,  they  are  worshippers 
of  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous  polytheismi 
and  the  hindu  erecta  no  altars  to  Bbahm,  the 
infinite,  incomprehensible,  self.existing  spirit, 
**  which  illumines  all,  delights  all,  whence  all 
proceed  ;  that  by  which  they  live  when  born  ; 
and  that  to  which  all  must  xeinm.^—f  Hindu 
Pantheon^  p.  4.^  The  Narayana  of  the  present 
hindus  is  rather  the  Spirit  of  God,  moving  on 
the'water,  and  can  be  regarded  but  as  the  spirit 
-of  Brahm,  (Ins.  of  Menu^  ch.  1,  v.  10,)  thougk 
the  two  hindu  sects  cli^m  for  their  Vishnu  and 
Siva,  the  title  of  Naray^a,  and  Brahma  kimp 
self  is  sometimes  called  Narayana.  At  present, 
there  will  not  be  found  two  hindu  families 
whose  belief  is  identical,  though  almost  sU  the 
eduoated  of  the  people  reco^ise  one  God  un* 
der  one  name  or  another.  God  thus  adored  ia 
Brahh  ;  the  One  Eternal  mind,  the  self-exist- 
ing incomprehensible  Spirit.  From  time  to 
time  great  reformers  rise  condemning  the  pre* 
vatting  hindu  idolatry  and  so  anxious  are  they 
to  know  the  tQith  that  every  new  teacher  im- 
mediately gathers  round  him  a  number  of 
disciples.  But  it  is  the  work  of  man,  with* 
out  the  basis  of  a  revealed  religion, .  and 
the  zeal  of  the  pupils  soon  calms  down :  in  the 
meantime  the  bulk  of  the  hindu  people  are 
engaged  in  spirit  worship  and  hero  worship  •  in 
the  worship  of  the  man^s  of  ancestors  ;  in  the 
worship  of  men  and  animals ;  of  the  inanimate 
objects'  of  nature  and  of  natural  phenomena,  of 
forms  of  men  and  women  and  of  shapeless 
blocks  of  stone' and  wood  :  some  forms  of  hindu 
belief,  sre  systems  of  rationalism,  othera  are 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  others  are  physiologi- 
csl  doctrines,  with  emblems  to  illustrate  views 
entertained  as  to  cosmogony  and  production 
which  take  the  place  of  religion. — Taylor; 
Moor;  Coleman;  WiUon.  See  Upanishad. 
BRAHMA,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin^  snp^ 
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po86d  by  some  to  bo  from  the  Sanskrit  "  nib 
to  tfioreaso.  The  ^ord  Brahma  o6cara  in  a 
^ymtiof  the  Big-Veda,  as  a  name  of  Sudra, 
and,  aooordinii;  to  Dr<  Haug  this  word  oHgi* 
nally  meant  the  strewing  of  the  aaorificial  grass 
on  life  spot  appointed  for  the  immolatioti. 

Tkott{^h  the  root  of  the  word  is  stkpposed  to 
"he  Brih  or  Vrib,  signifying  to  increase  one  of 
the  earliest  meanings  of  the  word  **  brahma,'* 
as  uvsd  in  the  Veda,  was  *'  food''  also  riches.  Tn 
theBig'Veda,  a  more  frequent  meaning  is  sacri-< 
fieiat  food.  Bat,  in  the  same  work,  the  word 
Brahma  is  repeatedly  used  to  express  the  song, 
of  the  Soma  singers,  a  magic  spe!l  ;*  and  is  ap-* 
plied  to  ceremoniee  having  a  song'  of  praise  as 
their  characteristic.  In  the  lanf^uage  of  the 
Zeadavesta  *  baresman/  an  absolutely  identical 
word,  ia.  found,  whieh  the  Parsees  interpret  to 
mean  a  bundle  of  twigs,  tied  together  with  irrass 
used  in  the  Fire-worship  like  the  bundle  of  Kusa 
grasa  nsod  by  the  brahmaas  in  the  Soma  saeri- 
floes'.  In  both  worships  the  bundle  is  a  symbol 
of  *  growing  incfease*  or  •  prosperity/  and  the 
Bame  of  the  symbol  was  transferred  to  the  texts, 
kymna^  saerifiees  and  ceremonies  used  in  the 
rilei.  ^  Kb  sacriflee  among  the  Vedic  Indians 
WM  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  all  earthly 
•nd  spiritual  blessings,  bat  was  useless  without 
the  hrahma,  i.  <  success,  the  latter  wns  at  last 
fogarded  as  the  original  causes  of  all  being/* 

BRAHBiA,  the  son  or  creature  of  Brahma, 
with  Sifa  and  Vishnu,  Brahma  forms  the  Triad' 
W  bindu  deities.  Aocfrding  to  the  Reverend 
William  Taylor,  the  name  designates  the  erea- 
thw  power  of  deity  operating  on  Maya  matter. 
In  two  respects  Brahma  ebrresponds  with  the 
firat  man  of  the  Jewish  cosmogony.  His  colour  is 
tawney  or  ruddy,  She  colour  of  earth,  and  in  so 
ftir  agreeing  with  the  name  of  Adam  ;  and 
Brahma  as  Swayambhuva,  a  son  of  the  self* 
eiissant,  corresponds  with  Adam.  His  origin  is 
obMure.  According  to  one  account  the  egg 
eff  Brakma  is  the  world,  the  orphic  or  mundane 
cigg  whieh  floated  amidst  thot  water  before 
areation,  and  frem  which  Brahma,  the  first- 
born, aoaording  to  some  legends  emerged ;  but 
whichi  according  to  ofhen,  merely  resolved  it- 
•alf  into  the  apper  and  lower  spheres. — (Bind. 
Tkeca.,  Vol.  //.  p.  6S.; 

There  is  nothing  ex€ant  to  show  either  that 
Brehma  erer  had  mn6h  consideretion  shown 
kim^  or  that  his  Worehip  was*  overwhelmed  by 
the  itttmsion  of  the  Vaishoava  and  Saiva  rcH* 
gions.  Sonnerat  mentions  (Voyage,  p*  5) 
that  in  the  translation  which  Mr.  dcMeffidn 
ordered  to  be  made,  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
temple  of  Sri  Rangam,  (during  the  time  fan 
OMsmanded  in  thlit  pagoda,  wliich  the  French 
'  kai  turned  intO'  »  fort)  that  Brahma,  in  former 
time^  had  temples  the  same  aa  Siva  and 
Vishnu,  and  was  worshipped  separately, 
bat  tiie  foUowera  of  the  two  hat   entirely 


destroyed  the  temples  antf  #orshi(l  of  Brahma, 
in  order  to  consign  him  to  oblirion.  There  are, 
however,  top  fern  facts  known  to  admit  of  othet 
than  speculation  on  this  point.  Of  one  thing, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  least  im- 
portant, at  the  present  day,  of  the  Hindu 
Triad,  though  termed  tite  creator,  or  the 
ancestor  of  gods  and  men  Under  tliis 
denomination  he  has  been  imsgined  to  cor- 
respond with*  the  Saturn  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  Brahma  is  usnaliy  represented  as  a  red 
or  golden-colourett  figure,  with  four  heads.  He 
is  ssid  (by  the  Saiva)  to  have  onpe  possessed 
five  ;  but,  as  he  would  not  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  Siva,  as  Yirimu  had  done,  that 
-deity  cnt  off  one  of  them.  He  has  ailso  four 
arms,  in  one  of  which  he  holds  .a  spoon,  in 
another  a  string  of  beads,  in  the  third  a  water- 
jug  (articles  used  in  worehtp),  and  in  the  fourth 
the  Veda  or  sacred  writings  of  the  hindus. 
He  is  frequently  attended  by  his  vahan  or 
vehicle,  the  hanssa  or  goose,  or  (as  some  allege) 
a  swan.— f'(7ofef»<3wr,  Mythology  of  the  Hindus, 
j7.  5.^  Brahma  seems  especially  to  be  spoken  of 
in  the  hymn,  on  the  sacrifi^al  ceremony  of 
Furushamed'ha,  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cole- 
broke  to ''  be  a  type  of  th^  aliegorieal  immola- 
tion of  Naravana,  or  Brahma  in  that  character." 
Brahma  and  Naraysna  are  in  this  instanoi 
identified ;  and  from  the  circumstancea  of  hav- 
tni;  Lakshmi  as  his  wife,  and  bearing  the  at- 
tributes of  Vishnu,  as'sbove  described,  Nara- 
yana  is  also  unequivocally  identified  with  the 
preserving!:  power.  Krishna  indeed,  calls  him- 
self Narayana;  at  least,  is  made  to  do  so  bj 
Jayadeva,  the  spirited  author  of  the  Gica 
Govirida  but,  perhaps,  at  the  present  daj, 
every  Mndu  holds  that  the  god  whom  he 
worehips  is  Narayana.  lo  one  of  Krishna'a 
tender  songs,  addressed  to  his  delightful  mis- 
tress, the  following  is  the  burden, — "|live 
short  raptures,  sweet  Radah  I  to  Narayana,  thy 
adorer."— -4*.  '  Bes,  Art.  8.  The  names  of 
Brehmn  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  Vishnu 
and  Siva,  who  are  said  to  have  a  thousand 
each.  Hiranya  Garbha  is  one  of  Bis  names. 
tie  is  sometimes  called  Kamala  yoni,  from 
kamal  the  lotus  and  yoni  the  female  organ,  (a 
type  of  Brahma,  or  Ac  creative*  power),  the 
mystical  matrii,  into  vmich  is  inserted  the  equal- 
ly mystical  linga  of  Siva.  Brehma,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  ^aishnavas  sprung  on  a 
kamala,  or  lotus,  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu. 
But  the  lotus^  considered  the  prime  of  aquatic 
vegetables,  is  a  more  immediate  attribute  of 
Vishnu,  the  pereonification  of  water.  His  con- 
sort, Lakshmi,  in  one  character,  sprang  from 
the  sea,  tfnd  the  lotus,  being  also  the  emblem 
of  female  beauty,  is  pecuUariy  sacred  to  her,  and 
ahe  is  called  Kamala  or  lotus-like.  The  sacCi 
are  the  wive#  of  the'hindn  gods.  To  aH  (he 
'  principal  and  sereral  of  the  aeco&daiy  deities  or 
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tiicarn»iiont  of  Iho  prineiptlt,  wives  have  baen 
«uigD«^«  Eieept  ib  sax,  the  wives  etaetly  iw- 
proapnt  the  respeetua  lords,  baiog  (heir  eneiigy 
or  active  power,~-the  executors  of  their  divine 
wUl.  The  Sacti  of  Bmhma  ia  Baraswati,  the 
goddeas  of  Harmony  and  the  Arte.  Many  ^ai- 
liea  bavQ  vehicles  or  Vahanst  and  that  of  Brahma 
and  of  his  Sacti,  U  the  swan  or  goose  called 
hanatft'^fMoQr). '  Exclnsive  adorars  of  thia 
deity  and  tamplea  devested  to  him  do  not  now 
occur  perhaps  in  any  part  of  India ;  at  the  sume 
time  It  is  an  crr»r  to  suppose  that  public 
homage  is  never  paid  to  him .  He  is  particularly 
veversQced  at  Pakher  in'  Ajmer,  also  at  Bithnr 
io.tbe  Dqab ;  where,  at  tb«  Brahmavarta  ghat, 
he  ia  aaid  to  have  offered  an  Aiwamh|da  on 
completing  the  act  of  oreation.  The  pin  of  hia 
alipper  is  atill  worshipped  there.  On  the  full 
of  the  moon  Agrabayana  (Nov.  and  Dec,)  a 
mela  or  meeting,  that  mixes  piety  with  profit, 
ia  annually  held  at  that  plaoft-^fWilfott).  But 
although  this  hindu  personification  of  the  eraa- 
tivtt  .power  baa  no  ^emplea  or  exolusise 
rites  dedicated  to  him,  his  imagea  are  ooca- 
aimiaiiy  placed  in  the  temples  o^  other  gods 
and  along  with  their  rites  he  is  reverently  pro- 
pitiated h^  offerings  and  iavocationa.  Aeoord- 
iqg  to  the  hindu  theology,  destrnotion  is  only 
reproduction  in  another  form :  and  thus  Brahma 
and  Siva  are  sometimes  found  almost  identified 
with  each  other  :  oftener,  however,  in  direct 
opposition  and  hostility,  Brahma  creates ;  Siva 
destroys  ;  \)ut'  to  destroy  is  to  create  in  another 
fprin  :  Siva  and  Brahma  heaee  ooalesce.  In 
hindu  mythology,  therefore,  Brahma  is  the 
first  of  the  three  great  peUonified  attributes  of 
Brahm  or  the  Supreme  being.  He  is  called  the 
firsti^f  the  godsj  framer  of  the  universe,  guardian 
q(  the  world,  upder  the  latter  character 
agreeing  with  Vishnu.  In  physips^  he  is  the 
rapresentative  of  matter  generally,  from  him 
all  thinga  proceeded  and  in  him  pre-^isted  the 
iwveise,  xK>wprehending  all  material  forma 
which  be  at  oqoe  oaUed  into  creation  or  arranged 
existence,  as  they  are  now  seen,  slthougb 
p^petually  changing  their  existence  bj  tbe 
operation  of  the  reproductive  powers.  ?rom 
hja  mouth,  nrou  thigh  and  foot,  proceeded 
aeveraliy  the  prieat,  the  warrior,  the  trader 
and  the  laborer,  and  these  by  successive  ra* 
pfv^uction  peopled  the  earth.    The  sun  sprung 

tftm   his  ^y^    ^i    ii»  moon   from  ^his 

ipind.  lEled  is  tbe  colour  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  creative  power  and  piotujW 
of  Brahma  are  si^en  of  that  ooiour*  Brahma  is 
usually  xeprss^ted  with  four  faoss,  aaid  to  re- 
present the  four  <|uartera  ef  his  own  work  ; 
i|nd  sometimes  aai4  to  refer  to  a  aupposad 
niunber  of  el^ipei^tipy  of  which  ha  con^posed  it  \ 
at  flso  to  the  Teoas^  on^  of  which  issued  from 
Us  B^outh.  There  si€(  legends  of  his  having  for- 

widf  l^d  five  heedf,  one  havlog  been  ent  9ff 


by  Siva^  who  is  himssff  fire-heade^.  Bach 
hindu  sect  worships  some  individuid  deity  or 
two  or  more  conjoined  ;  and  the  objeet  of  the 
worship  is  gifted  by  its  votary,  with  all  the 
attributea  of  the  Most  High  and  is  ipade  the 
source  whence  all  other  gods  emanate.  The 
aacti,  Baraswati,  the  spouse  of  Brahma,  ia  dee* 
cribed  aa  all-productive,  all-powerful,  and  all* 
wise*  Considering  the  learning,  subtilty  ot 
mind  and  their  great  powers  of  thought,  the 
confusion  into  which  the  brahmana  •  have 
allowed  their  religion  to  fall,  is  most  deseredi- 
tsble.  Brahma^  is  generally  believed  to  dwell 
in  Satya  Loh,  surrounded  by  Bishi  and  minor 
gods,  and  to  be  employed  in  creating  men,  and 
inracordinglilimsndestiny.-v-J^aiycil.  W.  T^yhr^ 
Himtoo  Theatre^  Vol,  //.  SonnetHxfs  F^i/aysa^ 
p.  5.  OQUmc^n  UytMlo§y,  Moor  Fa/nihw^ 

See  Akasanavi,  Brabm>  Hindoo^  Iswara, 
Inscriptioos  p.  390,  Kama,  Kassmbi,  Kashmir^ 
Kttvers,  Lakshmiy  Lords  of  created  beings  p. 
Maba  Devi,  Menu,  Mern*  0*m,  Nandi,  Farama^. 
.hansa.  Priests,  Porsna,  Bavaaa,  Bosarlae^ 
Sacta,  Saraawati,  Sherkun,  Bri  Sampradaya» 
Suryfi,  Yahan,  Veda,  Vidya,  Viava-Karm^ 
Vishnu,  Vrisbala^  Tavana. 

BBAHMA  ACHABIA  :  Brahma  OubIii  % 
These  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  one  and  ttaa 
Same  astronomer,  and  the  inventor  of  the  system 
disclosed  in  the  Surya  Siddbaiita  biy  etheis  to 
be  two  distinct  comroentstors  of  thst  ShaaAia* 
— Ca^-  E.  Warren  Kola  SatMia, 

BBAHMADICA  supposed  by  hindoa  to 
be  the  first  created  brings  ;  but  in  their  coamo-. 
gonies,  their  origin  and  oasaes  are  varumaij 
explained-  It  is  said,  in  the  Ins.  of  Meaai, 
(Chap.  I.  V.  3%.)  that  the  Almighty  Power, 
having  divided  his  own  substance,  became 
male  and  female  ;  and  from  that  female  pro* 
duced  Virij.  Virsj  pcpdnced  the  first  Mentt, 
named  Swayambhuva :  be,  the  ten  Brahmadica 
or  Prajapati,  whom  ha  calls  ten  Iiorda  of 
Created  Beinga  also  the  sons  of  Brahma* 
They  produced  seven  otW  Menu,  whose 
names  were  Swayambhuvs,  Swaroehasha* 
Vttama,  Tamasa,  .ilivata,  Ohaeahusha,  and 
Satyavrata.  These  i4eau  are,  by  aome  .bu« 
thorities,  aaid  to  have « produced  the  aevaa 
Kishi ;  but  others  state  the  seven  Bishi  to 
have  sprang  immojiaite^  from  Brahma  i  tkeit 
names  are  Kasyapa,  Atri,  Vasishta,  Tiswami- 
tre,  Gautama^  Jamadagni,  and  Bharadwija* 
(Wa/ord.  jU.  R^.  Vol  F.  p.  246.;  Tbe 
Brahmadica  are  however,  according  to  Gok* 
man,  named  Marichi,  Atri,  Vasisbta,  Palsstia, 
Anghras,  Pulastia,  and  Oritu.  Oolonel  Wilford, 
in  the  Asiatic  Bcsearches  has  considered  the 
Brahmadiea,  the  Hanu,  and  the  Biahi,  Ito  be 
seven  individnala  only.  The  namea  of  some  ef 
the  Brabipadiea  correspond  with- those  of  seme 
of  thei  Bisbit-^Cfe^*  Mfih.  Hind,  p.  8.  Aa 
account  of  Virsj,  translated  by  Mr,  Colebroke^ 
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from  tbe  white  Tajur  Veda,is  accompanied  b;  his 
judicions  observauons.  '*He,"  (the  primeval 
being)  felt  no  delight ;  therefore  man  delights  not 
when  alone.  He  wished  the  existence  '  of 
another  v^nd  instantly  he  became  snch  as  is  man 
and  woman  in  mutual  embrace.  He  caused 
fhis,  his  own  self,  to  fall  in  twain  ;  and  thus 
became  a  husband  and  wife :  therefore  was  this 
body  so  separated,  as  it  were  an  imperfect 
moiety  ot  himself.  THis  blank,  therefore,  is 
completed  by  woman  :  he  approached  her,  and 
thence  were  human  beings  produced.  **  She 
reflected,  doubtintcly, '  how  can  he,  having  pro- 
duced me  from  himself,  incestuonsly  approach- 
me?  I  will  now  assume  a  disguise.  '  She  be* 
came  a  cow,  and  tha  other  .becam*e%  bull,  and 
approached  her,  and  the  issue  were  kine.  She 
was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  he  into  a  stag- 
lion  ;  one  was  turned  into  a  female  ass,  and  the 
other  into  a  male  one :  in  this  manner  did  he 
create  every  pair  whatsoever,  even  the  ants 
and  minutest  insect."  Another  account  makes 
Badra>  assist  in  the  theogony.  Brahma 
aaid,  *'  Rise  np,  O'Rudra  !  and  form  man  to 
govern  the  world*"  Rudra  immediately 
obeyed  ;  he  began  the  work  ;  but  the  men  he 
made  were  fiercer  than  tigers,  having  nothing 
bat  the  destructive  quality  in  their  oomposi- 
.tion :  and  they  soon  destroyed  one  another ; 
for  anger  was  their  only  passion.  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Rudra,  then  joined  their  different 
powers,  and  created  ten  men,  whose  names 
w;er6  Kareda,  Daksha,  Vasishta,  Bhrigu,  Gritu, 
Faluha,  Pulastya,  Angira,  Atri,  and  Maricbi  ; 
(that  is,  Reason,  Ingenuity,  Emulation,  Hu- 
mility, Piety,  Pride,  Patience,  Charity,  Deceit, 
Morality) :  the  general -name  of  whom  is  the 
Muni ;  Brahma  then'  produced  Dherma,  Jus- 
tice, from  the  breast ;  Adherma,  Injustice, 
from  his  back  ;  Labha,  •  Appetite  or  Passion, 
from  his  lipS;.  and  Kama,  Love  or  Desire, 
from  his  heart.  The  last  was  a  beautiful  fe- 
male, and  Brahma  looked  upon  her  with 
amorous  emotions  ;  but  the  Muni  telling  him 
aha  was  his  own  daughter  he  shrunk  back,  and 
Ladja,  Shame,  a  blushing  virgin,  sprung  from 
him«  Brahma,  deeming  his  body  defiled  by 
its  emotions  towards.  Kama,  purified  himself 
by  partially  changing  it  into  ten  females,  who 
were  respectively  espoused  by  the  teo  Muni.— - 
Jioor^  Hindu  FafUheon^  p.  91.  (hiebrook. 
WUfard  As.  Research,  Vol.  V  p.  246.  Cole-^ 
man  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  S.  See 
Lords  of  Created  beings. 

'     BR AHM  JIA.  A  genus  of  insecU  of  the  tribe 
Bombycea.    Ste  Inaecta. 

BRAHMA  KHAND.  A  pool  70  feet  by  ao, 
twelve  days'  journey  up  the  Lohit,  into  which 
several  minor  streams  break  over  a  precipice. 
It  is  considered  by  hindus  a  spot  as  sacred  as 
Oangotri. 


BRAHMA-LOKAM,  in  the  buddhism  of 
Oeylon,  the  highest  of  the  celestial  worlda, 
sixteen  in.  number.— i7<xrd^'«  Eastern  Mona- 
ehitm^  p.  434. 

BRAHMAN*.  This  is  written  brahmana,  but 
the  final  a  is  dropped  in  conversation.  A  brahmaa 
ia  of  the  priestly  tribe  of  the  hindus,  but  aU 
brahmana  are  not  priests.  ^  '*  The  prescribed 
duties  of  the  brahicans  are  peace,  self-restraint, 
zeal,  purity,  patience,  rectitude,  wisdom,  learn- 
ing, and  theology."     (Oita,  p.  ISO.^    An  an- 
cient name  wae  Sarman,  the  Sarmanse  of  the 
Greeks.     The  ordinary  application  of  the  word 
brahman  means  a  theoloicist,  or  divine,  and  ia 
derived  from  Brahm,  the  Divinity.     The  term 
Pundit^is  a  learned  brahman,  a  philosopher, 
from  Pattdityai  philosophv.     Ward  in  his  work 
on  the  '  Literature  and  Mythology  of  the  Hin- 
doos,'  mentions   the  confession  of   faith  of  a 
brahmin,'  which  he  gave  him,.  '*  God  is  invisible, 
ever  living,  glorious,  uncorrupt,  wise,  the  ever 
blessed,  the  Almighty,  his  perfections  are  in- 
considerable  and  past  finding   oat.     He  julea 
over  all,  deatroys  all,  and  remains  after  the  de« 
struction."—  (Chow  Ohdur,  j  i?.  4  i.    The  Punl- 
sbasakta  hymn  of  the  Rig- Veda  is  regarded  by 
Sanscrit  scholars  as  of  late   introduction.     Bui 
in  it  occurs  the  passage  descriptive  of  ^the  ori* 
i(in of  brahmans'frofn  .Brahma ;  the  brahman  was 
his  mouth  ;  the  rajanya  wa«  made  his  arms,  the 
being  (calledy  the  Vaisya,  he  was   his  thighs  ; 
the  sudra  aprang  from  his  feet.    According  to 
Bunsen,  brahmana  have  syitematieally  adulte- 
rated and  adjusted  the  early  history  of  [ndia» 
(iii.  513.)  •Brahmana  were  acquainted  with  the 
Talmud,  and  Sir  W.7ones  thought  that  Qane- 
sts  ii.  21-23^,  is  referred  to  in  the  form  of  Siva 
and  Parvati  known  as  Art'  hanesvari,  of  whibb 
the  right  hand  half  is  Siva  aad  on  the  left  hand 
?BX\ail— (Taylor.) 

There  are  ten  great  divisions  of  Brahmana, 
vie,  five  Gour  brahmans,  the  Kanya-Kubhya^ 
Saras wat,  Gour,  Maithala,  Uikala  :  and  five 
Dravidian  brahmana,  viz.,  Dravida,  Telinga, 
Karnata,  Maharavhtra,  and  Gurjara.  But  -there 
are  varioua  orders  of  brahmana,  the  chief  of 
which  in  Northern  India  are  the  Kulewa, 

The  gr^t  bulk  of  the  brahmana  of  Indian 
are  eonfeaaedly  of  Arian  origin,  tall,  fair,  robust 
men,  and  light  yellow  in  eolonr.  In  soathern 
India,  the  Brahmana  are  all  undonbtedly  dea- 
oended  from  one  and  the  aame  stock,  and 
Sanscrit  is  their  proper  ancestral  tongue,  though 
now  only  regarded  aa  an  accomplishment  er  a 
professional  acquirement :  and  .  soma  of  the 
priestly  brahmans  can  converse  in  sanaerit, 
although  they  use  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  district  in  which  they  reside,  and  are  atyled 
Dravida,  Kerala  and  Kamati^  &e,  Brahmans 
with  refersnce  to  the  language  of  their  adopted 
district.  The  v^tfious  brahminical  tribes  are  aa 
much  separated  as  are  the  several  castes  ;  aome 
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of  tbem  may  at  together,  but  tley  do  not  in- 
tennarry,  and  the  fint  approach  at  union  is 
seemingly  to  be  with  the  Mabratta  and  Ouserat 
brahmans,  amongst  whom  the  inflnence  of 
Enropean  knowledge  has  had  more  effeet  than 
upon  any  of  all  the  other  races  in  India.  Good 
seed  has  fallen  thereon  a  good  soil,  and  from  a 
body  of  mendicants,  these  brahmans  hare  be- 
eotaie  active,  powerful  and  useful  men. 

Various  ceremonies  are  attendant  upon  hindu 
boys  between  infancy  and  the  age  of  eixbt  years. 
After  that  age,  and   before  a  brahmin  boy  is 
fifteA,  it  is  imperative  upon  him  to  receive  the 
poiia,    zonftaaty   ja/navi    or  jlumdiam^    the 
sacred  thready  which  the  brahmins,  in  their 
secret  ceremonies,    call    Yadnupavita.     The 
inveatiture,  after    a    variety  of    preliminary 
eeremonies  is  thus  performed.    The  priest  first 
offers  a  burnt  sacrifice,  and  Worships  the  sala- 
grama,  repeating  a  number  of  prayers.    The 
boy's    white  garments    are  then    taken   off, 
and  he  is  dressed  in  yellow  or  red,  and  a  cloth 
is  brought  over  his  head,  that  no  Sudra  may 
see  his  face  :  after  which  he  takes  in  his  right 
hand  a  branch  of  the  vilva,  iBgle  marmelos, 
and  a  piece  of  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  pocket, 
and  places  the  branch  on   his  shoulder.     A 
poita  of  three  threads,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
auru,  to  which  a  piece  of  deer's  skin  is  fastened^ 
is  suspended  from  the  boy's  left  shoulder,  fall- 
ing under  his  right  arm,  during  the  reading  of 
the  incantations  or  invocations.    The  father  of 
the  boy  then  repeats  certain  formulas,  and  in 
a  low  voice,  pronounces  three  times,  the  Ositri 
O'm  1  Bhurbhuv^  ssuv&h&,  O'm  !  Tatsa  vit'hru 
*varenny&m,  6'hargo    devasyS  dhimahi    dhiyo 
yonaha  pracbo  dayath.     O'm  !  Earth,  air  and 
heaven,  O'm  !      '*  Let  us  meditate    on    the 
adorable  light  of  the    divine     San,     (ruler) 
iSavitri)  may'  it  guide  our  intellects."    After 
thia  the  iuru  poita  is    taken    off,   and    the 
real  poita,  or  sacred  thread,  put  on.     During 
thia  ceremony  the  father  repeats  certain  formu- 
las ;  the  iuru,  poiia  is  fastened  to  the  vilva 
staff,  shoes  are  put  on  the  boy's  feet,  and  an 
umbrella  in  his  hand .    The  receiving  of  the  poita 
is  considered  as  the  second  birth  of  a  hindu, 
who  is  from  that  time  denominated  ^  dwija"  or 
twice-born.  A  brahman  boy  cannot  be  married 
tfll  he  has  received  the  poita,    The  sacred 
thread  mast  be  made  by  a  religions  brahman. 
It  consists  of  three  strings,   each  ninety-six 
"  hath"  (forty-eight  yards),  which  are  twisted 
together:  it  is  then  folded  into  three,  and 
again  twisted  ;  these  a    second    tiiiie  folded 
into  the  same  number,  and  tied  at  each  end 
in  knots.    It  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder 
(neit    the  skin,  extending    half  way    down 
the  right  thigh)  by  the  Brahmans,    Ketries, 
and  Yaisya  castes.      The    first  are    usually 
inrested  with   it  at  eight  years  of  age,  the 
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secofld  at  eleven,  and  the  Yaisya  at  t^islV^. 
The  period  may,  from  especial  causes,  be  de^ 
ferred  ;  but  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be 
received   or  the   partis  resisting  it  become 
outcaates. — {Cole.  Myth,  Hind.  pp.  154  and 
155.)     It  is  regarded  by  the  Brahmans  as  of 
highly  mysterious  and  sacred  import ;  and  they 
do  not  oousider  an  individual  as  fully  a  member 
of  his  class  until  he  have  assumed  this  holy 
emblem.     Of  these  sonars,  a  bYahman  wears 
four  ;  the  other  privileged  tribea  but   three. 
Some   writen.  call   this  the  brahmanical^  or 
priestly  or  sacerdotal  thread ;  but  not,  it  would 
appear^  in  strict  correctness^  it  not  being  confin- 
ed even  to  the  priestly  tribe,  but  worn  by  three 
out  of  the  four  tribes  of  hindus  and  by  all  the 
five  sections  of  the  artiean  class,  the  goldsmith, 
brasier,  blacksmith,  stone-cutter  and  carpenter  i 
the  number  of  three  threads,  each  measuring 
ninety^six  hands,  for  the  sacrificial  string,  may 
have  some  mystical  allusion  to  the  ninety-six 
fixed   annual  sacrifices^    The  number  three  is 
mystical  with  almost  all  nations  ;  and,  with  the 
Hindus,  may  refer  to  the  same  source  aa  the 
three  sacred  fires,  the  three  legs  of  Agni^ihA 
triad  of  divine  powers,  Scc.»  ninety-six  does  not 
arise  from  any   ordinaiy  process  of  three,  and 
seven,  and  two  \  the  distinguishing  nnmben  of 
Agni's  legs,  arms,and  faces.— (lfoar,|!>a^«  879.) 
A  Kulin  brahman  can  marry  as  many  wives 
as  he  likes  $  but  there  are  certain  brahmans  in 
Bengal,  who  find  the  greatest  difiBlculty  in  get- 
ting malrried  to  even  one  wife,  and  who  gene- 
raUy  spend  their  life  in  single  wretchedness; 
These  are  Bangshija  brahmans  of  the  Shrotriya 
class.    While  a  Kulin  brahman  gets  for  every 
wife  that  he  marries  a  handsome  bribe,  a  Bang- 
shaja  Shrotriya  brahman  has  to  pay  down  a 
large  sum  of  monev  to  the  father  of  the  girl^ 
whose  hand  he  seeks  to  obtain.    The  oonae- 
quence  is  that,  owing  to  their  poverty,  numben 
of  Bangshsja  Shrotriya  brahmans  never   get 
married  at  all.    To  remedy  this  evil,  in  Eastern 
Bengal  when,  in  any  village  the  number  of  un- 
married Shrotriya  becomes  inconveniently .hurgCf 
one  of  the  ghatak  of  the  place — those  under- 
servants  of  Bidhata  who  take  a  prominent  part 
in  all  marriages — goes  to  Shrihatta  in  8ylbet. 
There,  with  the  assistance  of  his  agents  in  the 
district,  and  by  means  whether  fair  or  foul,  he 
procures  a  number  of  girls,  to  whom  he  holds 
out  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  settlement  in  life» 
The  girls  may  not  all  be  brahman  girls— some 
of  them  may  be  of  the  Chandal  caste,  and  othen 
may  be  young  widows  {—but  whatever  tnay  be 
their  caste,  chsraeter  and  antecedents  they  are 
huddled  together  in  a  boat,  often  15  or  16  in 
number,  and  taken  to  the  ghaut  of  the  Shrotriya 
village.    The  faces  of  the  old  Shrotriya  ba- 
ehelon  become  lij<hted  up  with  joy,  when  they 
hear  of  the  anivM  of  the  hymeneal  boat.    The 
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sensftiion  which  these  '  highly-favoured  AaU 
create  in  Eaaiem  BenffRl,  is  infinitely  greater 
than  that  prodaced  in  Calcutta  by  the  orange- 
boats  of  Syihet,  or  tlie.mango  boats  of  Maida. 
The  Bangsboja  bachelors  besiege  the  boat  in 
numbers*  Each  one  selects  a  f^irl  according 
to  his  taste ;  a  bargniu  is  struck  with  the 
ghattak  ;  and  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
msrringe,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in 
the  Shastras,  soon  follows.  The  plain-lo<>king 
girl,  for  whom  no  Shrotriva  may'have  a  fancy, 
is  employed  as  a  maid-servaut  either  of  the 
ghattak  himself,  or  of  any  otder  who  may 
stand  in  need  of.  her  services. 

Under  every  dynasty  and  Government  in 
India,  brahmans  have  held  the  highest  executive 
offices  alike  in  the  civil  executive  and  in  the 
political  administration  of  the  country,  for,  until 
the  middle  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  all  learn- 
ing and  science  centred  in  them.  The  intro- 
duction into  India,  by  the  British,  of  the 
western* forms  of  educaiion,  and  the  system  of 
grants-in^^aitl  to  schools,  however,  permitted, 
particularly  in  the  south  of  India,  all  iheSudra, 
and'Veaya  races  to  compete  with  the  brahmans 
who  have  been  largely  displaced  from  their 
former  exclusive  position,  though  they  are  still 
a  great  power  in  the  state.  There  is  no  being 
more  aristocratic  in  his  ideas  than  the  secu- 
lar brahmin  or  priest,  who  deems  the  bare 
name  a  passport  to  respect.  The  Kuliii  brah- 
man of  Bengal  piques  himself  upon  this  title 
of  nobility  granted  by  the  last  Hindu  king 
of  Canouj  (whence  they  migrated  to  Bengal), 
and  in  virtue  of  which  his  alliance  in  matri- 
mony is  courted.  But,  although  Menu  has 
imposed  obligations  towards  the  brahmin  little 
short  of  adorstion,  these  are  limited  to  the 
**  learned  in  the  Vedas  :"  he  classes  an  unlearn- 
ed brahman  with  *'  an  elephant  made  of  wood, 
or  an  antelope  of  leather  ;"  nullities,  save  in 
name. — (Tod*8  Rajcuthan^  Vol.  I^p.  512.) 

Brahmans  were  held  in  great  disesteem  by 
the  Khatryas  of  the  Vedic  axe  :  but,  since  many 
hundred  years,  and  in  the  present  day  learned 
brahmana  are  always  much  respected  by  bindu 
men  of  wealth.  A.t  festivals,  weddings,  and 
feasts  for  the  dead,  they  are  invited  to  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  feasted,  treated  with 
honor,  and  on  their  departure  receive  gifts 
of  value.  These  presents  vary  with  the  branch 
of  science  in  which  they  excel,  ivith  their  re- 
putation for  learning,  the  public  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held,  the  number  of  their 
scholars,  and  the  fame  of  their  acbooL  The 
presents  include  dresses,  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
omsfments  of  numerous  kinds,  food,  and  also 
money.  A  man  of  learning  often  takes  one  or 
more  of  his  scholars  to  such  assemblies,  both 
to  enhance  his  own  reputation,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  respectable  society ;  and  the  students 


also  obtain  a  share  of  the  presents.  From  gifts 
of  this  kind  the  larger  number  both  of  teachers 
and  students  in  the  hindu  schools  of  learning 
are  supported,  their  food  procured,  nnd  their 
house  accommodation  provided.  Tola»,  or  native 
colleges,  of  this  Jcind,  are  scattered  all  over 
the  province  of  Bengal;  and  one  or  more 
may  be  found  in  all  the  great  villages.  The 
zillHh  of  Burdwan,  for  example,  though  not 
particularly  celebrated  for  learning,  contained, 
a  lew  years  a^o,  190  Sanskrit  schools  and  1350 
students.  Some  places  are  more  celebrated  as 
seats  of  learning  than  others.  In  North  India, 
for  instance,  Nuddea,  Santipur,  Tirhoot,  and 
above  all  Benares,  contain  a  large  number  of 
''  colleges"  in  South  India,  they  are  chiefly 
found  ill  the  provinces  of  Tanjore  and  Madura. 
These  schools  are  divided  into  three  classes  : 
those  wherein  general  literature  is  studied  ;  the 
schools  of  law  ;  and  those  of  philosophy.  In 
the  first  the  subject  matter  of  study  embraces 
grammar,  lexicology,  poetical,  works,  and  rheto- 
ric.— MtUlen*8  Ilmdu  Fhiloaophy,  p,  10-1 1. 

Adisur,  the  founder  of  the  Sen  dynasty, 
brought  from  Kanouj  five  Sagnic  brahmans  of 
the  tribes  or  gotra  Sanhila,  Kashyaps,  Vatsa, 
Saverna  and  Bharudwaja.  Several  Sudra  fami- 
lies, Ghose  Bhose,  Dutt,  Guha,  Mittra,  &c.  ac- 
companied them  and  these  take  the  position^  of 
Kulin  Kftists.  In  the  reign  of  BuUalSen,  about 
284  years  before  the  mahomedan  invasion,  all 
these'  Kulin  brahmans  and  Kulin  sudras  had 
greatly  increased,  and  though  degenerated  in 
leHniing  they  arrogated  to  themselves  a  position 
above  all  the  Sapta-sali  or  aboriginal  brahmans 
and  BullalSen  enobled  these  brahmans  by  giving 
to  them  the  title  of  Kulin.  The  Kulin  brahmin 
subsequently  consented  to  marry  the  daughters 
of  the  aboriginal  brahman,  who  eagerly  seek  al- 
liances with  the  Kulin,  and  the  Kulin  lisve 
taken  advantage  of  this  and  have  established  a 
scale  of  fees  for  condescending  to  accept  a 
daughter  of  an  inferior.  They  marry  gold.  0( 
the  Kayaits  who  came  from  Kanouj  Bbose 
Ghose  and  If  ittra  were  enobled  by  Bullal  Sing, 
into  Kulin  Kayats,  Dass,  Day,  Dutt,  Guha,  Kar, 
Paulit,  Sen  and  Sing  hold  a  second  rank. 

Kulin  brahmin  women  are  married  with  diffi- 
culty and  generally  to  aged  men.  In  186li, 
there  were  1 1  Kulin  men  in  Uooghly  and  I  in 
Burdwan,  each  of  whom  had  contracted  #50  in 
80  marriages  ;-— 24  in  Hooghly  and  1 2  in  Burd- 
wan, who  had  contracted  from  20  to  50  mar- 
riages and  48  in  Hooghly  and  20  in  Burdwaii, 
who  had  conlrHCted  between  10  and  2o  mar- 
riages. KoUnism  is  thus  a  great  polygamic 
institution^  and  a  few  Kulin  women  have  beeome 
prostitutes.  In  1867,  the  abolition  of  thia 
polygamy  was  contempUted  and  will  doubthsae 
soon  be  carried  out.— C^a^.  liev,,  JIat/  1868. 
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AgnilkotTa  brahmans,  are  the  remnant  of  the 
worshippers  of  Agni,  who  still  preserve  the 
family -fire,  but  in  other  respectr  conform  to 
some  mode'of  popular  hindu  devotion.  Accord- 
ing to  prescribed  rule,  where  i^  perpetual  flame 
is  raRintained,  it  is  used  to  light  the  fire  round 
which  the  bride  ancT  bridegroom  step  at  the 
marriage  oer«mony,  and  the  funeral  *pile  of 
either  ;  but  the  household  fire  is  preserved  only 
by  this  particular  sect,  the  Agnihotra,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  this  case  they  distinguish  between 
the  aources  whence  they  obtain  the  kindling 
flame  according  to  the  purposes  of  its  application 
and  the  fire  of  the  marriage  rite  is  taken  from 
the  hearth  of  a  respeetable  person,  or  from  a 
fire  lighted  on  some  auspicious  occasion,  whilst 
for  the  fuiierfll  pile  ''  arfy  unpolluted  fire  msy 
be  used.  It  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  taking 
it  from  another  pile,  or  from  the  abode  of  an 
out-cast,  of  a  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
executioners,  of  a  woman  who  has  lately  borne 
a  child,  or  of  any  person  who  is  unclean. 

Af^nikula,  is  a  supposed  Scythic  race  whom 
the  brahmans,  in  order  to  oppose  the  buddbists, 
formed  into  a  religious  confederacy.  Aradhya 
is  a  class  of*  brahmans  who  profess  the  Jangam 
creed  but  adhere  to  their  caste  views.  In  other 
Sfcta  of  hindus,  the  brahman  uniformly  takes 
precedence  of  other  castes.  But  among  the 
Jangam  or  Vira  ShIvs,  he  is  degraded  beneath 
all  others.  Hence,  there  is  a  perpetual 
feud  between  the  Aradhya  Brahman  and  the 
iangams  who  (unless  at  funerals  where  all 
are  bound  to  assist),  treat  these  brahmins  with 
contempt.  iBrcfiim  on  tke  Creed  and  Customs 
and  Literature  of  the  JamgaiM^  p.  8.)  The 
inviolability  of  a  brahman  and'  the  sin 
attached  to  causing  the  death  of  One,  in  any 
way,  is  iDsepartible,  and  to  this,  according  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  may  be  traced  '^  the  pntctice 
called  dharna,  which  was  formerly  familiar  at 
Benares,  and  may  be  translated  caption  or 
wrests  It  is  used  by  the  brahmans  to  gain 
a  point  which  cannot  be  acoomplished  by  any 
other  means  ;  and  the  process  is  as  follows  :  — 
The  brahman  who  adopta  this  expedient  for 
the  purpose  mentioned,  proceeds  to  the  door  or 
house  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  direct- 
ed, or  wherever  he  may  most  conveniently 
intercept  him.  He  there  sits  down  in  dharns, 
with  poison  or  a  poignard,  or  some  other  in- 
strument of  suicide  in  his  hand,  and  threaten- 
ing to  use  it  if  his  adversary  should  attempt  to 
molest  or  pass  him,  he  thus  completely  arrests 
him.  In  this  situation  the  brahman  fasts ;  and 
by  the  rigor  of  the  etiquette,  which  is  rarely  in- 
fringed, the  unfortunate  object  of  his  arrest 
ought  also  to  fast,'  and  thus  they  both  remain 
until  the  institutor  of  the  dharna  obtains  satis- 
faction.  In  this,  as  he  seldom  makes  the  attempt 


without  resolution  to  persevere,  he  rarely  fails  ; 
for  if  the  party  thus  arrested  were  to  siifier  the 
brahman  sitting  in  dkema  to  perish  by  hunger, 
the  siu  would  for  ever  be  upon  his  head.  This 
practice  has  become  almost  unheard  of  in  late 
years,  but  formerly  the  interference  .of  British 
courts  have  often  proved  insufficient  to  check  it, 
as  it  hsd  been  deemed  in  general  roost  prudent 
to  avoid  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  coercion, 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  first  appearance 
of  it  might  drive  the  sitter  in  dbema  to  suicide. 
The  discredit  of  the  act  would  not  only  fall 
upon  the  offieers  of  justice,  but  upon  the 
government  itself.  The  practice  of  sitting  in 
dbema  was  not  confined  to  brahman  men 
only,  whicli  the  following  instance  will  exem- 
plify. It  was  adopted  by  Benoo  Bhai,  the 
widow  of  a  man  of  the  brahminical  tribe»  who 
had  a  litigation  with  her  brother-in-law,  Bal- 
Kishen,  which  was  tried  by  arbitration,  and  the 
trial  and  seutenoe  were  revised  by  the  court  of  ^ 
justice  at  Benares,  and  again  in  appeal.  The 
suit  of  Benoo  involved  a  claim  of  property  and 
a  consideration  of  caste,  which  her  antagonist 
declared  she  had  forfeited.  (Cole.  Myth.  Hind.p, 
148.)  Another  practice  of  a  very  singular  and 
cruel  nature,  now  unknown,  was  called  erecting 
a  *'  koor."  This  term  is  explained  to  mean 
a  cireulnr  pile  of  wood  which  ia  prepared  ready 
for  conflagration.  Upon  this,  sometimea  a 
cow,  and  sometimes  an  old  woman  was  placed 
by  the  eonstructors  of  pile,  and  the  whole  waa 
consumed  together.  The  object  of  this  prae- 
tioe  was  to  intimidate  the  offioers  of  Govern- 
ment, or  others,  from  importunftte  demands,  as 
the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  is  supposed  to  involve 
in  great  sin  the  person  whose  conduct  forces 
the  constructor  of  the  koor  to  this  expedient. 
(Cole.  Myth,  Eimd.  p^  I48.>  The  majority  of 
brahmans  may,  i^d  do,  eat  animal  food  : 
priests,  while  officiating  as  such,  perhaps  do 
not«  For  although  all  priests  are  brahmans, 
all  brahmans  are  not  priests :  as  amongst  tho 
Jews,  the  tribe  of  Levi  furnished  the  priest* 
hood,  so  ainong  hindus,  it  is  furnished  from 
that  of  brahmans,  j9.  350.  145^  14&C^^€aiaft» 
— All  Brahmana  bum  all  their  dead,,  above  ov» 
year  of  age ;  women  are  burned  with  dothea 
on. — Brown  on  the  Jungnma^  JBunsen  Effypt^ 
m,  513.  Chow  Chow,  p.  44.  Mullen's  Hindu 
Philosophy,  p.  10  <i&  II ;  Coleman's  Mythology i 
Calcutta  Review.  Tod's  EajohtKan,  Vol,  1,  p. 
512.  See  Chepang  ;  Chetaog  ;  Kalusa  ;  Kan^ 
dell  Rao  ;  Hindoo  ;  Kummaler  ;  India  ;  In- 
scriptious,  p.  389.  Lakshmi ;  Lustral  ceremo- 
nies ;  Menu  ;  Poitn  or  Zouar ;  Parvati  ;  Pura»- 
nas  ;  8a*)agraroa  ;  Sutra  ;  Rajpoot ;  Banyasi ; 
Shamanism ;  'LYipati  ;  Sakya'  muni  \  Yishuu  ; 
Yug-Bya6a,  Zonar, 

B RAHMAN  A.    Sanscrit    prose    works,  of 
later  date  than   the  Veda,  the  oldest    is   the 
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Atbareya,  which  has  much  historical  informa- 
tion. The  severiiil  Brahmana  are  chiefly  litur- 
gical and  legendary,  and  in  the  various  Upani- 
shad,  parsing  into  the  rationalized  state,  and 
becoming  metaphjiical  and  mystical.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  two  sets  of  opinions  more 
absolutely  irreconcileable  than  Yedic  hymns 
and  Vedantic  philosophy.  The  sutra  (aphor- 
isms) or  Brabmasutra,  the  chief  authorities  of 
the  pantheistic  Vedanta  school,  though  much 
later  than  the  rest^  are  still  ueumonics,  as  also 
is  the  Vaiseshka  or  atomic  school  of  Kanada. 
This  supplementary  mass  of  Vedic  literature 
including  philosophy,  commentaries,  aphorisms, 
&&,  might  furnish  occupation  for  a  long  and 
laborious  life,  The  Rig* Veda  SanAita  is  the 
oldest  book  known  to  the  hindoos  and  certainly 
one  of  the  oldest  books  in  the  world.  Each 
hymn  is  called  a  Snkta,  of  which  there  are 
about  a  thousand,  arranged  into  eight  Jshtaka 
or  Khanda,  of  unequal  extent.  Another  divi- 
sion is  into  ten  Jtandala,  sub^divided  into  a 
hundred  Anuvaka.  Each  hymn  has  a  Bishi 
or  inspired  writer  for  its  author.  Portions  of 
the  EigtVeda  have  been  translated  by  the  late 
"F.  Hosen,  the  Ifit^  M.  Langlois,  and  by  Pro? 
feasor  Wilson,  whose  labours  bave  given  us 
four  Akhkata,  oontainipg  50^  hymns.  And 
Br.  MuUer  is  producing  a  complete  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  Government.  The  8,000 
pages  of  large  quarto  which  had  already  ap- 
peared, embraced  little  more  than  half  the  San*? 
hita  with  Say  ana's  Cotpmentary.  The  language 
of  the  Yeda  is  not  ^ftuscrit  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  but  th^re  is  not  su^cieat 
difference  between  it  and  classipal  Sanscrit,  to 
authorise  its  being  called  a  separate  language. 
The  differenpe  is  no^  so  great  as  between 
Anglo-Sai^on  and  modern  ]^nglish,  but  it  is 
greater  than  between  the  Qreek  of  Homer  smd 
Demosthenes.  The  names  of  the  RUii  or  com- 
posers are  not  always  given  in  the  body  of  the 
hymmi,  and  ^here  is  nothing  to  guide  the 
historian  or  i^hronologist  as  to  their  dates. 
Neverthelessi  goo4  scholars  are  of  opinion  that 
Yedic  hymns  wei>B  composed  mostly  about  fif- 
teen centuries  before  Christ,  but  not  commftted 
to  writing,  audi  therefore  not  oolleot^d  until  th^ 
eighth  century,  B.  C^ 

BBAHM  ANABAD.  The  capitftlof  lower  Sind 
in  the  time  of  the  dyni^ties  that  preceded  the 
Arabs,  and  supposed  to  be  the  modem 
Hyderabad  :  but  it  seems  to  have  intermediately 
borne  the  name  of  Mi^nsura^  after  the  Arab  con- 
quest.— EUwt' 

BRAHltf  ANDA,  the  mundane  egg,  created 


BRAHMANY  DUCK  or  G0Q3E,  Casaros 
rutila? 

BBAHMANT  KITE.  In  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  the  name  given  to  the  Halicdtus  Pooti- 
cerianus  or  Haliastur  Indus.  It  receives  its 
name  from  Europeans  beoatise  brahmans  and 
religious  hindus  worship  it,  and  regard  it  ss 
the  type  or  vahan  of  Vishnu.  It  is  often  fed 
by  hindus  on  whose  call  of  *'  Bari!  Uari! 
the  birds  assemble  and  animal  food  is  tossed 
to  them.  The  birds  are  expert  fishers.  See 
Birds ;  Garuda  •  Serpent ;  Vahan. 

BKAHMA.NI3M.  Early  writers  on  the  re* 
ligions  of  India  who  drew  their  information  ex« 
dusively  from  Sanscrit  and  Brahmanicalsouroea, 
amongst  whom  was  Klaproth,  incline  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  brahmanism  as  more  ancient 
than  buddhism,  but  in  later  times  the  transls* 
tions  of  the  Pali  records  and  other  sacred 
volumes  of  buddhism  in  western  India,  Ceyloo, 
and  Nepal,  bave  inclined  the  preponderanes  of 
opinion,  in  favour  of  the  superior  antiquity  of 
buddhism,  at  latest,  a  contemporaneous  develop- 
ment, with  the  doctrines  of  the  brahmans.  A. 
summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
superior  antiquity  of  buddhism  will  be  found 
in  the  *'  notes"  &c.,  by  Colonel  Sykes,  in  the 
12th  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Journal,  and  in  the 
'  Essai  su^  I'origlne  des  Prind-paux  Pea- 
pies  Anciens',  par  F.  L.  M.  Maupied,  Chap. 
VIII,  The  arguments  on  the  ^ide  of  those 
who  look  on  Brahmanism  as  the  original) 
are  given  by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  in  his 
'■  History,  of  India,'  Vol,  I.  b.  II.  c.  4.  "  Ad. 
mitting  the  common  origin  of  the  two  systems, 
which  the  similaritv  of  their  fundamental  tenets 
would  seem  to  prove,  the  weight  of  argument, 
he  says,  <*  appears  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the 
brahmins  ;  and  an  additional  reaaon  may  perr 
haps  be  drawn  from  the  improbability  that  the 
Bsudha  system  could  ever  have  been  an  ori* 
ginal  one."  But,  he  continues,  "  the  hinda 
religion  presents  a  more  natural  course :  it  rose 
from  the  worship  of  nature  to  theism  ;  aad 
then  declined  into  scepticism  with  the  learned, 
and  man-worship  with  the  vulgar.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Sankya  school  of  philosophers 
seem  reflected  in  the  Atheism  of  Baudha; 
while  the  hero-worship  of  the  common  hindus, 
and  their  extravagant  veneration  for  religions 
ascetics,  are  much  akin  to  the  deification  of 
saints  among  the  Baudhas.  {SiMtory  of 
Jndia,  Vol.  /.,  b.  II.,  c.  4.;  The  Bev, 
Mr.  Qogerly,  says  the  sacred  buddhist  boob 
^n  Ceylon  expressly  demonstrate  that  its 
doctrines  had  been  preached  by  the  twenty-four 
Buddhists  who  had  lived  in  suocession  prior  to 


by  Brahma  \  also  the  visible  sky,  which  is  sup-   Qotama  or  Bakva,  in  periods  incredibly  remote, 

posed  to  be  the  shell  of  this  egg.  See  Brahma  :    but  that  they  had  entirely  disappeared  at  the 

Veda.  I  time  of  Gotama's  birth,  so  that  he  re-diaoover- 

BI^AHUANDA  PUBANA.    See  Meru.      I  ed  the*  whole,  and  revived  an  extinguiahed  oc 
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nearly  ffiLtinct  sobool  of  .philoaophy.    (Nottt 
on  Buddhism  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Uogerly,   Ap- 
peodiz  to  Lee'i  tnwtlatioo  of  Ribeyro,  p.  265. 
quoted  in  Tennmt's  Chriaiifimtp  «/  Oeyion,  p. 
197.     Fa  Hiaiiy  the  Ohineae  prieat  of  Buddha, 
who  trarelled  through  Tartary  to  India  and 
Ceylon  in   the  fouith   and  fifth  oenturiea  de- 
clarea  that  -in  the  whole  of  that  vaat  route, 
tncludiiig  Affghaniatan  and  Bokhare^  he  found 
a  Buddhist  people  and  dynasty,  with   tradi* 
tiona  of  its  enduranoe  for  the  preeeding  thoa« 
sand' years.    "  As  to  Hiodostan  itself,  he  says, 
from  the  time  of  leaving  the  deserts  (of  Jay- 
selmeer  and  Bekaneer)  and  the  river  (Jumna) 
to  the  weat,  aU  Uit  kingt  of  tka  diferent  Un^ 
doma  im  India  at^fimUy^  aUacMI,  to  ike  law 
of  BuddAUf  and  when  they  do  honour  to  the 
ecclesiaatica  they  take  off  their  diadems.— (iSW 
alto  Maupied^  Essai  sur  VOrigifne  des  Trinci- 
punm  Feuple9  Ancim;  Chajp*  IX.  p,  209.) 
Brahmanism  is,  at  present,  synonimoiis  with 
hindtlism,  and  the  brahmanical  religionists  are 
of  three  classes,  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu^  of 
Biva  and  the  Sakta  or  those  who  worship  the 
female  energies  of  gods.  *  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  gradually  brought  to  its  present  condition 
and  is  in  some  places   a  nature-worship,  in 
others  an  idolatry,  in  others  a  hero-worship,  in 
others  a  physiology  or  a  philosophy,  perhaps 
in  all,  a  spirit  worship.   Bunsen  ssys  (iii.  516*) 
this  worship  by  the  Arian  immigrants  and  the 
institution  of  castes  seems  to  have  commenced 
after  they  orossed  the  Butlej  river,  and  the  ori|;ir 
nal  seat  of  this  worship  extended  from   the 
Indus  to  the  Ganges  ^nd  to  Bengal  (Behsr). 
He    adds   that  brahmans,   after  crossing  the 
BuUej,  introduced  Siva  and  other  deities  and 
threw  those  of  the  V-edic  period  into  the  shade. 
Aoeording  to  Bnnsan,  it  was -about  the  year 
:)000  B.  C,  that  the  scdiism  took  place  amongst 
the  Arians,  when  all  India  East  of  the  ^utlej 
adopted  brahminism  aud  the  religious  views, 
forms  and  habits  of  Baetria  were  for  ever  aban- 
doned.    According  to  Manu  (the  first  book  of 
which  was  composeid  but  little  antecedent' to  the 
Obristian  era)  the  world  had  passed  through  four 
yogaSy  when  brahmanism  wss  introduced  ;  and 
she  brahmanism  of  the  Sanscrit  books  is  the  my- 
thieo-pantheistie    form  of    Yedic  naturalism. 
Brahmanism  is -usttslly  understood  to  be  the 
later  development  and  corruption  of  the  ancient 
Yedic  faith.  Bunsen,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  region  of  the  Indus  still  retsins  the  natiure- 
worship  of  Vedism,  whi|e  southern  India  and 
the  banks  of  ihe  Ganges  have  long  fallen  >  into 
Brahmanism.    ftahmanism  is  accommodating 
to  any  thing  that  partakes  of  idol-worship  ; 
similarly  as  a  Roman  would  woiship  Isis  and 
Osiris,  so  a  hindu  makes  offerings  to  apotheo- 
nz^  mahomedans,  such  as  Shaikh  Sadu,  Ghazi 
Mian  and  Shaik  Madar  in  northern  India. 


Brahminism  is  at  present  divided  into  several 
branches,  each,  of  which  has  many  sub-diviaions. 

The  following  are  the  three  principal 
branches  ;  l»i,  VedantUm,  ao  named  after  the 
Yedanta  of  Yyasa.  It  has  few  adherents,  con* 
sistiug  of  some  philosophical  brahmins.  Of 
the  thousands  of  temples  in  India  conaeorated 
to  various  deitieSi  only  one  is  consecrated  to 
this  doctrine,  in  which  Brshma  is  worshipped 
alone- 

2na,  Viihnuism.— Thin  doctrine  raises  the 
seeoiid  person  of  the  Hindu  Traid  ( Yishnu)  to 
the  highest  place,  and  adores  his  different' 
avstars,  together  with  a  multitude  of  other 
deities,  powers,  of  nature,  and  mythical  per* 
sons.    Its  professors  are  styled  Yaishnava. 

ird^Sivaum. — This  doctrine  places  the  third 
person  of  the  Hindu  Triad  (Siva)  highest  in  the 
rank  of  the  gods.  The  professors  of  this  doc- 
trine call  themselves  Saiva  and  their  number 
amounts  to  many  millions  more  than  the  pro- 
fessors of  Yishnuism.  Although  Siva  is  the 
God.  of  destruction,  he  is  alio  the  God  of  Pro- 
duction, considered  with  respect  to  the  idea, 
which  ever  pervades  the  doctrine  of  Brahma, 
namely,  that  death  is  but  the  re-commenpemeut 
of  a  new  life. 

ScoM^ya  tytUm  of  Pkilosophy.'^The  Hindu 
system  of  Philosophy  termed  Sankhya,  was 
apparently  the  earliest  of  all  the  systems  that 

E receded  the  really  Philosophic  sge  of  the 
liadu  Schools.  Its  suthor  is  said  to  have 
been  Kapila  who  is  asserted  to  have  been 
a  aon  oif  Brahma,  and  an  incarnation  of  Yishnu ; 
he  is  numbered  among  the  seven  great  aaints^ 
and  many  marvels  are  ascribed  to  hinu  While 
using  Yedic  aotiona,  he,  in  the  main,  d^arted 
from  Yedic  theories,  and  in  all  important  partis 
eulan  eonaas  to  conclusions  dtametrioatty,op« 
posed  to  what  the  Yedas  teach. 

The  Sankhya  system  ccmtains  two  grand 
divisions,  which  differ  on  the  vital  queation  of 
the  existence  of  a  God ;  one  is  termed  the 
Seswara  Sankhya  that  which  owns  a  God ;  the 
other  is  called  Niriswara  Sankhya  or  that  which 
deniea  the  very  existence  of  a  God  ;  the  latter 
waa  Kapila's  system  ;  a  system  at  that  time 
entirely  new,  it  taught  thai  there  weretAvo  prii- 
mary  agenciea '  nature'  or  *  matter^  and  '  aouls'- 
but  that  there  was  no  Supreme  Being.'  He 
asserts  as  follows  ; '  souls'  have  existed  in  multi*' 
t^des  from  eternity,  by  their  side  'stands 
nature  or  matter  ;'  for  eternal  ages  the  two  re<- 
inained  aeparate  •  at  length  they  became  unit- 
ed, and  the  universe  in  aU '  its  forms  was  de^ 
veloped  from  their  union*' 

The  object  of  the  Sankhya,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  brsnches  of  hindu  pldlosophy,  is  the  r^ 
moval  of  human  pain  by  the  final  and  com-; 
plete  liberation  of  the  individual  soul.  The  San" 
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kbya  system  has  twenty-five  principles  to 
which  the  soul  must  apply  itself  as  objects  of 
knowledge,  and  in  respect  to  which  truie  wis- 
dom is  to  be  acquired.     They  are ; 

1st. — ^Nature,  termed  '  Pradhan'  or  chief, 
from  being  the  universal  material  cause,  the 
prime  cause  of  all  things. 

2nd. — Intelligence,  the  first  prodnct  of  na* 
ture,  increatC)  prolific^  itself  productive  of  others. 

3rd. — Self-consciousness,  its  peculinr  func- 
tion is  the  recognition  of  the  soul  in  its  various 
states,  if  is  the  product  of  intelligence,  and  it- 
self produces. 

4th- — 3th.  Five  principles,  subtle  particles  or 
atoms  of  things.  These  are  ionperoeptible  to 
the  gross  senses  of  human  beings,  but  may  be 
known  by  superior  intelligence  ;  then  follow. 

9th-*  19th.  The  organs  of  sense  and  ao- 
tioQ,  of  which  ten  are  external  and  one  is  in- 
ternal. The  organs  of  sense  are  five  ;  the  or- 
gans of  action  are  five.  Th^  mind  serves  both 
fbr  sense  and  action* 

20th— 24th  are  five  elements  produced  from 
f1)e  five  subtle  particles. 

Ist.  -Ether;  this  has  the  property  of  audible- 
ness,  being  the  instrument  of  sound. 

2nd. — Air  :  which  has  two  properties  ;  it  is 
audible,  and  it  can  also  be  touched. 

3rd.— Fire  ;  this  has  three  properties,  audi- 
bility, tangibility,  and  colour. 

4th.— Water;  possessed  of  four  properties, 
audibility,  tangibility,  colour  and  taste. 

5th#— Earth;  possessed  of  five  properties, 
audibility,  tangibility,  colour,  taste  and  smelL 

d5th.— The  last  principle  is  soul :  like  nature 
it  is  not  produced  but  i^  eternal,  but  unlike 
nature  it  produces  nothing  from  itself;  it  is 
multitudinous,  individual,  sensitive,  eternal, 
immateririU 

'  /Che  great  error  then  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
this  Sankhya  system  is,  that  the  products  of 
matter  and  mind  are  blended  and  confounded 
toget4ier. 

Nyaya  Fniloiophy. — The  next  system  is 
that  attributed  to  Gautama,  namely,  the  Nyava 
system,  which  considers  by  means  of  subtle  and 
logical  argument,  the  true  mode  of  inquiring 
after  truth  ;  and  has  surveyed  the  whole  field 
-  of  thiU'lirgument  more  exactly  and  completely 
than  any  other. of  the  hindu  systems.^ 

The  first  inquiry  of  this  system  is  what  is 
the  way  to  attain  perfect  beatitude?  and  the 
answer  given  is  *  that  deliverance  is  only  to  be 
secured  by  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
*  It  then  proceeds  to  examine  what  instru- 
ments are  best  sdapted  (or  the  acquisition  of 
that  deliverance,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  four  in  number,  namely,  pcrcep-' 
tion,  inference,  comparison  and  testimony. 

It  then  minutely  examines  the  various  -ob- 
jects   of    knowledge,  which  are  required  to   be* 


proved  and  known  ;  which  objects  are  iwdn  m 
number  :  soul,  body,  sense,  object,  knowledge, 
the  mind,  activity,  fault,  transmigration,  fruit, 
pain  and  beatitude. 

Vedanta  system  of  philosophy, —We  now 
come  to  the  Vedantic  system,  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  three  stages  of  development.  The 
germs  of  this  philosophy  iind  even'its  principal 
doctrines  are  contained  in  the  firahmana  books 
of  the  Vedas  ;  then  it  is  seen  in  a  more  coin« 
plete  form  in  the  Sutras  of  Vyasa ;  and  Ustly, 
this  philosophy  is  recorded  in  the  great  com- 
mentaries which  eminent  scholars  have  written 
upon  the  original  authorities. 

The  voice  of  hindu  antiquity  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  Vedantic  system  to  the  sags  Bada- 
rayan,  otherwise  named  Veda-Vyasa.  The 
manner  of  his  birth  is  thus  described  in  one  of 
the  works  attributed  to  him, 

'  of  birth  and  dflnUi,  a  malCtpIicity  of  wqIb  is  to  be  inferrel' 

'  TraTismigration  of  souls  ;'  the  fa^  of 
transmiiiraiion  none  of  the  systems  dispute,  it 
is  allowed  by  all ;  as  a  man  casts  off  bis  old 
garments,  and  puts  on  new  ones,  so  that  soul 
having  left  its  old  *  mortal  frame,  enters  into 
another  which  is  now.' — Elphinstone^s  Hisiorf 
of  India.  B-unsen's  EgypU  place,  Tois  Bar 
jasthan.  Vol.  Lp.  26.  Tennawt^s  ChrisUanitfi 
in  Ceylon^  p.  199. 

BRaHMANY,  a  former  kingdom  of  the 
Dekhau«  It  had  several  soverngns,  Uussain 
Gangavi,  Brahroani,  ascended  the  throne  A.  D. 
1847  and  died  A.  D.  1359.  His  son  iSfaho- 
med  attacked  Telingana  and  Yijianagar  and 
died  in  1375 

Hussaiu  Gangavi  Brahmani  1347-135S 

Mahomed         ,.  ,,  1368-1$76 

MajahidShah  „  „  1876— 1S79 

The  last  king  was  Mahomed  Shah  who  ascend- 
ed the  throne  A.  D.  1483,  and  reigned  87  years, 
in  which  period,  the  kingdom  broke  up  into  five 
independant  states,  viz.  Bejapore,  under  Ali 
Adsl  Shah  ;  Ahmednuggur  by  Ahmed  Nisam- 
8hah  ;  Berar,  by  Ama^ul-mulk  ;  Golcooda  by 
Kuli  Kutub  8hah,  and  Bed  by  Ahmed  Band. 
These  states  continued  for  150  years  inces- 
santly at  war  with  each  other,  from  which  the 
country  was  so  destroyed  that  portions  of  it 
long  lay  waste,  and  even  yet,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  sparsely  peopled  parts  of  the  peniasula. 

BRAHMINT,a  river  of  Orisaariaesin  the 
Palamow  table-land,  lat.  23^  25*  Ion.  84^  13' 
runs  8.  E ,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near 
Pt.  Palmyras.  Length)  410  miles. 

BRAHMAFUBL  A  town  on. the  Bhima 
river.     See  India,  p.  824.     ' 

BRAHMAPUTHA,  a  river  of  the  N.  E.  of 
India,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  proper  msy 
be  assigned  to  Lat.  N.  U\  ^2i\  i>nd  hong. 
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BRAJOfAFUTSA. 


BBAmiA  SAJfPSABATI. 


t.  Or.  97""  SO'.  The  first  9&0W  covered 
moantains  occur  in  Li^t.  N.  28|^.  The 
Bnihmaputni  is  called  by  the  TibetanU  ZayjS- 
ohu,  after  the  province  Zayo,  through  which  it 
flows,  the  liishmi  and  Singpho  give  it  the 
name  of  TaIu  Ka.  Its  direction  as  far  as  Let.  N. 
27^  55'  is  nearly  due  south,  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Galum  river  to  the  Du  riVrr  north-west, 
and  from  this  point  to  SlUiia  south-west. 

The  Brahmaputra  rises  among  giicantic  gla- 
ciers to  the  8.  £•  of  lake  Mansarowar,  runs 
nearly  east  for  600  miles,  and  at  some  places, 
is  a  broad  stream  used  for  traffic  It  receives 
seven  great  tributaries  each  equal  to  the  Ganges 
discharging  about  40,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
stcond  This  mighty  river  then  runs  throujtb 
the  N.  £.  of  India  :  from  Brahmakund  to  Goal- 
para  ia  a  mean  length,  exclusive  of  its  numer- 
ous amaU  curves,  of  more  than  400  miles. 

The  entire  surface  of  Assam  presents  a 
gentle  uniform  slope,  with  a  few  isolated 
granite  hills,  sometimes  of  no  C4>nsiderable 
mean  elevation.  The  Brahmaputra  nowhere 
presents  any  remarkable  contraction  of  its  bed, 
and  the  only  rapid  of  importance  is  situated 
fifteen  miles  below  itai  confluence  with  the 
Dibong.  The  level  of  the  BrHhmaputrn  at 
Sadi«  is  210  feet.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Tisla'  begins  that  part  of 
the  river  where  the  stream  branches  off  in  the 
shape  of  a  delta,  and  shortly  joins  tbat  of  the 
Ganges.  The  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide  extend 
in  the  season  when  the  river  is  low,  upwards 
beyond  Dacca  ;  the  fall  from  Sadia  to  the  delta 
consequently  amounting  to  half  a  foot  per  mile. 
Sadia  is  situated  near  the  spot  where  the  most 
considerable  of  jts  affluents  Join  the  Brahma- 
putra, viz.,  the  Dihong  (a  river  identical  with  the 
Tibetan  Zambu  into  which,  before  its  confluenee 
with  the  Brahmaputra,  flows  the  Dihon«:.)  The 
Brabnoakund  is  a  very  deep  basin-shaped  en- 
largement of  the  river,  just  before  it  emerges 
fronr  the  mountains  to  descend  into  the  plains 
of  Assam.  The  velocity  of  the  current,  which 
both  above  and  below  the  Brahmakund  is  very 
great,  suffers  a  great  diminution  at  this  point. 
In  this  S.  W.  course,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  left  shore  of  the  Brahmaputra^  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  broad  valley  through  which  it 
runs,  we  meet  with,  a  longitudinal  range  of 
secondary  hills,  inhabited  by  the  \arious  scat- 
tered tribes  of  the  Naga,  Khassia,  Jaintia,  and 
Oarro  in  the  Patkoi,  Khossya  and  Garro  hills. 
These  latter  hills  run  south-east,  skirting  the 
rice  fields  of  Myniensingh,  Comillah  and  Noa 
Colly,  and  forming  thegreater  pait  of  Chittagong 
and  Arracan«  down  to  the  Irrawaddy.  It  disem- 
hoeues  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  three 
mouths,  after  a  length,  in  the  plains  of  933  m« 
It  receives  in  its  long  course  toe  Sanpoo, 
1000$    Dihong,  .140;    Noh-Dihoog,     100; 


Boree   Dehing,    150;    Soobu-Sheeree,    180; 
Monas,  189;  Bagnee,  150;  Guddala,   160; 
D Uriah,    148;   Teesta,    313;     Barak,     200; 
Goomtee,  140  m.     The  branches  of  the  Brah^ 
maputra,  together   with  those  of  the  Ganges* 
intersect  Lower  Bengal  in  such  a  variety  of 
directions  as  to  form  a  complete  system  0/  in- 
land navigation.    The  Brahmaputra  begins  to 
rise  in  April  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  at 
its  alpine  sources.   About  the^  1st  July  it  is  at 
full  flood,  and  all  the  level  'country   is  sub^ 
merged,  herds. of .  buffaloes  deer  anfi  hogs  then 
swim  for  refui^e  to  the  hills.      The  Brahma- 
putra drains  Assam  in  ev«iy  direction.      It 
is  known   in  Assam  by  the  name  Hiranyo  or 
golden.     In  the  rainy  season  it  rises  30  or 
40   feet  above     its    lowest    level,    overflows 
its  banks   and    inundates  the    country    like 
an  inland  sea.    In  the  dry  sc'sson  it  is  a  laby* 
rinth    of  half  filled   channels,   rendering   the 
navi^fation  intricate  and  fit  only  for  steamers  of 
liffht  draught.    It  is  not  navigable  higher  than 
DibruKhar.  As  seen  from-Ogri  hill  near  Tespur, 
the  rivrr  is  sweeping  along  in  a  bed  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  milf's  in  breadth,  with  numerous  islands^ 
covered   with   canes   and  shrubs.-     The  chief 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  Bishnath, 
Durrung,  Gowhatty,  Goalpara,  Kuaseerabad.  It 
is  navigated  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Dibroo«' 
gurh  near  the  head  of  the  Assam  valley  within 
500  miles  of  Pengshaw,  the  point   reached  by 
Captain  Blakeston   on  the  Yangtsekiang  river. 
Of  these  500  miles  300   are  known.     Colonel 
Briggs  has  gone  to  SSdia,  50  miles  to  the  east 
of  Dibrpgurh  by  steamer,  and  if  this  route   can 
be  opened,  the  rich  province  of  the  Yangtsekiang 
will  be  opened  to  lndia,'^-'SchlagifitweU*8  Qe* 
nercU  ffypsxnneniry  of  India,  VoL  II,  jp,  98. 
See  Assam. 

BRAHMA-RANDBBA.  Pineal  Gland  :  See 
Tu^-byasa. 

BRAHMAHARSUEE,  Sans.  From  BrSm- 
hZ,  and  rishee,  a  sace* 

BRAHMA  SAMPRADATI  ob  Mad'hava^ 
chari,  a  small  Vaislinava  sect  of  hindns  in 
Southern  India  founded  by  Madhavacharya,  a 
brahmin,  son  of  Madhige  Bhatta,  bom  A.  D, 
U99inTuluva.  At  Udipi,  Madhyatala,  Su** 
brahmanya,  and  other  plHoes,  he  established 
temples,  and .  eight  maths  in  Tuluva,  beloW 
the  ghats.  The  Superiors  or  Gurus  of  the 
Madhwa  sect,  are  brahmins  and  Sanyasis  or 
profess  caenobitic  observances  :  the  disciples 
who  are  domesticated  in  the  several  mat  hv,  pro- 
fess also  perpetual  celibacy  :  lay  aside  the  brah'> 
manical  cord,  carry  a  staff  and  a  water  pot,  go 
bareheaded  and  wear  a  single  wrapper  stained 
of  an  orange  color  with  an  ochry  day*  ^  They 
are  usually  adopted  into  the  order  from. their 
boyhood  and  acknowledge  no  social  affinities 
nor  interests.    They   regard  Vishnu    as  the 
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Suplreme  Bpirit,  as  the  prt-existeDt  liaiiM  of  tbe 
universe^  from  whose  sabstanoe  the  woirld  was 
made.  ^^  Wihon, 

BRAHMA  SIDDHANTA.  The  ftcoond  of 
theautheDtie  Sastra. 

BRAHMA  8AVARNI.  Oneof  th«U  patri- 
archs  who  are  supposed  to  preside  successively 
oTcr  tbe  14  Manwantsraof  tbe  Calpa.-M'arm^, 
Xala  SankUa. 

BBAMHASTBA>  Sans.  From  Bramhn,  aud 
Astnii  a  weapon  • 

BRAHMASUTRA.  See  Arian,  Brahma, 
Sntra,  Veda. 

BRAHMA  VAIVARTTA  PUBANA.     See 

Saeta. 

BRAHMESWARA  in  Cuttack,  not  far  from 
Bhubaneswara,  where  a  slab  uow  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengali  was  found  with 
an  inscription  in  Sanscrit  verse.  It  eorame- 
morates  the  temple  of  Brahmeswara  being  erect- 
ed to  Siva  by  Kolavati,  the  mother  of  Udyo- 
taka,  the  era  Samvat  18  is  used.  The 
temple  was  no  doubt  erected  after  that  to 
Siva  at  Bhubanesar.  which  Mr.  Stirling  says 
was  completed  A  D.  657,  and  that  at  Kanarak 
A.  D.  1241.  If  the  Sam  vat  era  IS  be  that  of 
Gaur  of  the  dynasty  that  subverted  tbe  tihu- 
pala,  it  corresponds  to  A.  D.  1141.— Vide 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  Fol  V,  p.  660.  Vol.  VII,  p.  567. 

BRAHMI.  Sans.    Argemooe  Mexicana.— 

BRAHMINI.  A  name  of  Saraswati  as  god* 
dess  of  learning.    Also  any  Brahman  woman< 

BRAUMIIjIICAL  CAVES.  Of  this  class  of 
rock-cut  temples,  the  finest  specimens  are  at 
Ellora  and  Elephanta,  though ,  some  good  ones 
Qxist  also  on  the  island 'of  Salaette,  and  at  Ma- 
habalipiir.  In  form,  many  ofthem  are  copies  of 
^d  a  }{Ood  deal  resemble  ther  huddhist  vihara. 
But  they  have  not  been  appropriated  from  the 
buddhists,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  and 
position  of  the  sanctuary  are  different.  They  i 
are  never  surrounded  by  cells  as  all  Viliara  are, 
and  tlittir  walls  are  invarii^ly  covered  or  meant 
to  be  covered  with  sculpture,  while  the  Vihara 
are  almost  as  invariably  decorated  by  painting, 
except  the  sanctuary.  The  subjects  of  the 
loalpiure  of  course  always  set  the  question  at 
rest.  To  the  class  of  brahminical  structures 
which  consist  of  rock  cut  models  of  struc 
tural  and  braliminical  temples,  belong  the  far* 
famed  Kylas  at  Ellora,  the  Saivite  temple  at 
Doomnar,  and  the  Ruth  at  Mahabalipur.  This  \ 
last  is  cut  out  of  isolated  blocks  of  grauite,  but 
the  rest  stand  in  pits. 

The  Indra  Sabha  group  at  Ellora  are  a  sepa* 
rate'class,  but  whether  they  are  brahminical  or 
Jaina  is  undecided.  The  Kylas  at  Ellora  is  a 
wonderful  work  of  art — ^is  one  piece'  of  rock — 
in  fact  a  small  hill  Cut  into  a  temple.    The 
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Mon  CAV(»  are  eiEcavated  in  a  p6rpbyriti<^ 
gnsen  stone. 

BRAHMINICIDE.  This  is  the  sin  of  kiU^ 
ing  a  brahman.  The  Datya,  according  to  the 
hindn  mythology,  were  brahmans,  and  were 
slain  by  the  gods  :  but  were  resuseitated  by 
Sukra,  their  guru,  and  attacked  the  gods  in 
Swerga,  iVom  which  the  latter  fled  in  varioos 
disguises;  Indra  as  a  peacock,  Yamuna  ass 
crow,  Kuvera  a  lizard,  Agni  a  pigeon,  Naint  a 
parrot,  Varuna  a  partridge,  Vayu  a  dove,  te. 
Indra  thna  lost  his  heaven  :  but  he  aftcnnnrdi 
slew  Vitra,  the  Datya,  and  committed  the  crime 
of  brahminicide,  on  which  account  he  withdrew 
from  heaven  and  performed  penance.  This 
myth  seems  to  be  either  an  account' of  ooe  of 
the  anient  wars  between  the  Arian  brahmias 
and  a  race  with  whom  they  came  in  eontsci, 
or  a  relation  of  the  suppression  of  the  vedic 
natutalism.— C7oZ«.  Myth  Hind.  p.  S76. 

BRAHMINY  GOOSE.  Casarca  rutila. 

BRAHMANY  KITE.  Haliaatur  Indicas. 
In  Bengal,  the  Kites  and  braminy  Kitw  breed 
chiefly  in  January  and  February,  and  disappear 

during  the  rains.  , 

BRaHMO-SAMAJH.  a  very  small  religions 

reforming  sect  in  Bengal,  composed  of  higWy 
intellectual  men.     They  regard   it  as  a  truly 


pure  theism  which  recognises  the  absolute  umty 
and  spiritualitv  of  god,  the  abolition  of  casle 
and  the  elevation  and  instruction  of  womaa. 
During  a  very  f^wyears,Brahmoism  ran  thtoogh 
three  different  stages  :  in  the  first  it  bad  for  ite 
foundation  Vedic  testimony  tempered  by  reaion, 
in  the  second  edition.  Reason  and  Philosophy  ; 
and  about  1 87o  it  was  supposed  to  stand  on 
Intuition  guided  by  Reason.  The  progresaw 
Brahrao  followers  have,  indeed,  gone  through 
all  these  changes,  bat  quite  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number  of  Brahmo  rest  on  Vedic  testimoay 
and  nearly  one-third  look  up  to  reason  stone. 
And  though  the  Intuitive  Brahmo  have  toe 
away  with  Srads,  Anoprsshans,  kc,  Iheir 
brethren  of  the  first  stage  perform  those  hiadoo 
ceremonies  in  all  their  moods  and  tens^.  The 
Brahmo  of  the  second  stage  hold  a  middte 
place.  On  its  decline,  another  thdstical  body 
arose,  the  Dharma  Sabaa. 

BRAHMYA,  in  hindu  astronomy,  the  Yo^ 
Star  of  the  25th  Lunar  mansion,  "  a"  Pegasi. 
^Warren. 

BRAHUI.  A  race  occupying  part  of  Bclu* 
chistan  on  the  S.  W.  of  India,  who  speak  a 
Dravidian  tongue.  Pottinger  says  it  is  so  ditj 
similar  in  its  sound  and  formation  that  he  did 
not  recollect  to  have  marked  in  it  a  sitgle  ex- 
pression in  any  way  approaching  to  the  idiom  of 
the  Persian,  and  he  adds  that  it  conUini  a 
portion  of  ancient  hindu  words.  Dr.  Cook 
supposes  that  the  Brahui  race  were  TarUr 
mountaineers  who  gained  a  footing  in  Bdudus- 
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taii»  uid  tnpplantod  tlw  pverioiM  oeeapinit 
whom  he  tuppoaes  to  have  been  of  hinda  origin. 
The  Bnhuiy  with  the  Rind  and  Immri  oomprise 
the  Belneh  tribes  proper.  The  Brahui  are 
difided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  tribes  and 
&hel,  and  are  an  unsettled  and  wandering 
nee,  always  residing  in  one  part  of  the  oonnti^ 
in  summer  and  emigrating  to  another  for  the 
winter  season  and  are  isonstantly  sbiffciog,  for 
pasturage.  The  Baluehi  has  a  tall  figure,  long 
▼isage,  and  rsised  features.  The  Biahni.have 
short  tbiek  bones,  with  round  ^aces  and  flat 
lineaments  and  numbers  of  them  have  brown 
hair  and  beards*  Their  name  is  said  to  be 
from  an  affix  *'  boan"  snd  "  roh"  a  hili,  and 
the  name  of  a  Baluch  race,  the  Nhami,  is  said  to 
mean  '*  not  mountaineers."  TheBrahui  have  no 
religious  men  whether  syed,  pir,  mullah,  or 
Uir.  They  are  sunni  mahomedans  and  their 
politicsl  chief  is  the  Khan  of  Kelat.-^i^r.  Cook, 
Fattmget^s  TraveU.  See  Baluch  ;  Dravidisn ; 
Kelat  •  Kirman  ;  Khosdar  ;  Kappar  \  India, 
Sind. 

BRAHU  ICABICHA,  Sans.  Capsicum 
frateacens,  Cayenne  Pepper. 

BBAJy  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hatbura  and  Brindaban,  Braj-bbasha  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  hindu  tongue  of  that  district. 

BRAIN  COBAL,  or  Meandrina.  See  Coral. 

BR  ALL  AH.  The  Malay  ala  name  of  a  tree 
that  grows  on  the  Malabsr  coast  to  about  eight 
iiiebes  in  diameter,  and  aizteen  feet  high.  It 
is  used  by  the  natives  on  the  coast  for  boats 
and  for  timbers  and  knees  in  larger  Teisels:  it 
is  cQpsidered  strong  and  durable* — E^f  M. 

BRAMA  DANDA  PURANA«  A  religious 
book  of  the  hindus,  the  object  of  which,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Skanda  Sifa  Furana 
and  Linga  poiana,  vie.  to  bculcate  the  worship 
of  the  Linguni.     See  Lingum. 

BUAMATSA,  Hjmd.  Aitragalus  mnltioeps. 

BRAMHAGHARYA.  SAHet.  The  profes- 
sion of  a  Bramhachari.  In  hinduism,  the 
conditions  of  a  religious  student,  leading  a  life 
of  eontinency  and  self-denial.  .  Mr.  Ward  de- 
rives it  from  Bramha,  and  char  to  move. — 
JFHscn.    See  Hindu  ;   Sanyasi. 

BRAMBANG,  Mal^y.  Asour  fruit  used  for 
obainies  and  in  cunies,  perhaps  the  *<  Bilimbi/' 
Averrhoa  bilimbi.    It  is  also  said  to  mean  the  | 
onion,  Allium  cepa. 

BRAMHADANDI  Savs.  Tel.  Argemone 
Hexicana.  It  was  originally  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  ballast,  but  now  flourishes  luz- 
oriantly  in  aU  parts  of  India  A  pale  yellow, 
limpid  oil,  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  the  round  corrugated  seeds,  it  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  natives  .and  used  in 
lAmps,  but  is  doubtless  adapted  to  other  and 
more  important  usea.    In  North  Arcot  it  eosts 


fW»m  Bs.  I-U-O  toBs.  2-1-0  per  maund 

Meuiras  Exkihition  of  1855.  See  Argemone 
mexicana. 

BRAMHA^DATTHA,  ;Sans.  From  Brah- 
ma, and  d&ttU|  given. 

BBAMHA-GNANEE,  Sans.  From  Br&mha, 
and  Gnanee,  the  wise. 

BKAMHO.  a  name  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
to  the  Kusunda,  a  Bhot  tribe  occupying  the 
dense  forests  of  Ihe  central  region  of  Nepaul. 

BRaMHANA,  Sans.Hc  who  knows Bramha, 
from  bramha. 

BRAMHA-VOIVARATTA,  Sans.  From 
bramha,  and  voivarta,  manifestation. 

BRAMHOTTARA,  8ans.  From  bramha, 
and  utara,  belonging  to. 

BRAMI,  Hind.'  Anemone  vp-  also  Taxus 
baccata  ; — Bene.  Sarcostemma  breristierma. — 

BBAMIA  INDIOA.Syn.of  Herpestes  roon- 
niera. — H.  B„  Kunth, 

BBAHINHULLY,  in  L.  77*  9'  E,  and  L. 
14®  40'  N. 

BRAMINNTPUT-PBTTAH,  in  L.  79?  34* 
KandL.  13®  35' JN. 

BRAMUPPULLY.  A  town  in  L  19®.  55' 
E.  jind  L.  15®  0'  N. 

BRAN,  Hind,  Quercus  annulata)  also  Ulmua 
ero8a« 

BRAN. 

Bhusa «  Guz.  Ifinn.  I  Towru  or  Toudu....TAM. 

Sakam..... Malat.  |  Towru,  or  Toudn....Tit. 

the  thin  light  skin  or  husk  of  wheat,  separated 
by  means  of  the  sieve  from  [ground  wheat. — 
Staidatica  of  Commerce. 

BRANCH  OF  A  TREE. 


GhnssuD Abab. 

Thit-kam BURM. 

Shakavu Can* 

Dalia.. Dun* 

Dankala..... Guz. 

Dalla Hind. 


Sbakha Malbal. 

Dftli Mahr. 

Sbakli... PxKS. 

8bakha Saitb. 

Kalai.. Tam. 

ILonuna...  .....   TSL. 


BRANDEWYN.    Dot.    Brandy. 
BRANDY,  Eno. 


Vinumadustum...    Lat. 

A«iardente Pokt. 

Wino ••  ...Rttb. 

Aguardisnte Sr. 


BrandeicyA DuT. 

Eau  de^ie...... ..Fa. 

Brandeyin.'. 

Braatewfin......  ...6tR« 

A^uarzente i..i*«.lT. 

A  spirit  largdy  imported  into  India  from 
France  and  England,  obtained  by  distilling 
wine.  Its  quaKtiett  vary  with  the  kind  of  wine 
employed.  It'  is  manufactured  in  the  south  of 
EuropOi  from  white  or  pale  red  wines  and  the 
skins  of  grapes — cognac  is  made  from  the 
palest, — Eau  de  vie,  is  from  dark  red  wines  ; 
British  brandy  is  a  compound  of  rectified 
spirits  ;  upwarda  of  a  million  gallons  are  re-ex« 
ported  from  Britain* 
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Bxaiuly  bci^an  to  he  diitiUed  m  Franoe  ahMli 
ihe  year  1343,  but  only  aa  a  meiliciB^  asd 
was  considered  as  possessing  such  roarvallana 
strengthening  powers  that  the  phvsiciana  term- 
ed it  Eau  de  vie,  •'  the  water  of  life."  Ray- 
mond Lully,  a  disciple  of  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova^ 
considered  this  admirable  essence  of  wine  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  Divinity,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  re  animate  and  prolong  the  lif^ 
of  man.  He  even  thought  that  the  discovery 
indicated  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  oon- 
sunamation  of  all  things — the  end  of  the  world, 
— StatUtics  ofOommerce^  Quebec  paper. 

BKONG-H-BRL  The  female  yak. 

BRANKUL,  Hind.    Ulmus  campestria. 

BRANNU,  Hind.    XJlmus  erosa, 

BRANSH  BR ANTl,  Hind.  Myrsine  Afri- 
cans. 

BRANTEY— ?  In  Penang,  alight  brown 
coloured,  inferior,  weak,  wood  ;  used  for  build- 
ing. 

BRANTEWEIN,    Gi».    Brandy. 

BRAPUBRAS,  Hind.  Fagopynun «scu- 
lentum. 

BRAS,    Hind.    Rhododendron  arVortum. 

BR\8,    Malay.     Riee. 

BRAS-BRAS.  A  tree  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula called  by  Europeans  the  Qlam  tree,  fuiv 
titshes  a  paper-like  bark  mugh  used  in  caulking 
the  seams  of  vessels.     Wood  used  as  floata  for 

fishing  nets. 

BRASILETTO  WOOD,    Eng.  Ciesalpinia 

sappan. — Linn, 

BRASILIE^T-HOLX,  Gbe.  Brazil  wood. 
BRA8ILIEN-H0UT,  DUT.  Braail  wood. 

BRASS. 


Miasing,  Messing  Gilko- 

per,  Qeelkoper...DoT. 

Guivre  jaune.  Laiton  Fa. 

lleaaiag 0^^. 

Pital (ira. 

K^eheat....it..«  Bns. 

Pital Hind. 

Ottone It. 


Oriohaloam;     Aurichal- 

•  onm IiAT. 

Kuningan,  Loyans,  tarn- 
baga-kuaing .  •  .MA  t  A.T. 

Selenoi'iDJed Rns. 

Laton,  Asofar Sp. 

PittaJei Hju^ 

Itadi TeIh 


Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc^  gene- 
rally the  yellow  alloy  with  about  an  equal  weight 
of  sine  and  copper,  called  yelUm  ItroBi  :  cop- 
per alloyed  with  about  pne-ninth  its  weight  of 
tin  is  the  metal  Of  brass  ordnance  or  gun  metal 
Similar  alloys  use4  for  {he  hrassee  or  bearipga 
of  machuiery  aia  oaUed  hard  brass,  and  when 
employed  for  siatuea  or  medaU  ihey  ate  oalled 
bronze*  Braaa  i|  extensively  used  in  Ifidia 
for  cooking  and  o^her  domestic  utensils,  and  ia 
in  greater  requeat  than  oopper  among  the  luh 
iivea.  GeoeraJiy,  mahomedana  use  oopper  and 
hiiidua  braaa  utensils.  It  ia  imported  into 
Bombay  from  England  (FauLk,)  but  is  largely 
manufactAced  in  many  partf  of  the  country. 
An  c&oellent  specimen  of  eat^mg  im  bra^  and 


■MM  in^Drknt  ^xtieaof  the  PaqA)  for«ialltf 
work  ilvy  prepaoe  the  alloy  in  tMr  4mn 
"  kiiithiili'^  or  oruciblea  ;  for  making  the  larper 
aioes,  hoiwevor^  the  gagara^  ahamadan,  lie.,  they 
prefer  the  fine  aheet  metala  imported  fron 
Euiope.  Beaides  yellow  brass,  a  metal  gwing 
a  beautiful  sonorous  ring  when  struck,  sod 
oaUed  «'  Pb&l"  or  <'  Kblmi,"  ia  made  ia  the 
Psnjab :  '*  Boin,"a  genuine  Bell  metal,  is  also 
manufactuned  ;  alao  an  alloy  called  "^  hartli/' 
and  aft  inferior  one  oalled  *'  kuth."  The 
brass  %Med  in  India  for  po4a  by  the  na« 
tivea  generally  ia  of  a  Tary  inferior  desoriptioa, 
the  workman  finding  it  profitable  to  employ  sa 
undue  proportiou  of  the  cheaper  metal ;  good 
malleable  braaa  is  found  oocaaionally  in  old  pots, 
probably  from  the  number  of  times  it  has 
been  melted  and  worked  up  cauaing  the  metals 
to  combine  mora  perfectly  and  Uia  excess  of 
ziDO  lo  be  expelled  by  freqneni  heatings. 

Good  brass  may  be  made  by  fusing  tvo 
parts  of  oopper  and  one  of  zinc ;  but  varioas 
proportions  should  be  used  according  to  the 
purpoae  requited*  The  Telugu  names  of  sab- 
stances  used  in  alloying  are 

Copper,  Zin^  Tin,  |  Bagi,  Satin,  Tagarom, 

Lead,  Antimony.. Bko,  |    Bhaehaaa,  SoonaaTib 

I  aad  HorPi 

These  metals  are  used  in  Tarioua  proportions  by 
native  brasiera  to  lorm  braas,  Qun  metal,  loiamt 
pewter  gaikt^  bell  metal,  iMnsv^  and  Biddery 
ware.  OceasionsUy,  silver  is  added  to  fona 
gonga  and  bells.  In  general,  hoarevw,  the 
proportions  used  are  regulated  by  reducing  tbs 
proportiona  of  the  more  expensive  and  iuereas* 
ing  those  of  the  cheaper  metal  as  far  as  may 
be  practicable.  Bepeated  meltings  by  drawing 
ofi^  the  exceaa  of  ainc  leave  a  good  malleaUs 
braaa,  and  for  this  reason  old  brass  is  muck 
sought  after  by  smiths  when  they  desire  it  for 
any  work  rt;quiring  it  to  be  particularly  valle- 
able.  Guna  taken  at  Karaool  were  little  better 
than  spelter. — TomUnstm  :  M.  ML  Mr.  BMs» 
BBA6B  CAMPUIEE. 


Braito-capur Ooz.  I  Karpnram Tak 

Broaa-oapar Hind.  |         Do.  to% 

This  oommerdal  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Bams  camphor  also  called  Borneo  Camphor, 
Camphor  A  Baras,  and  Malay  Camphor.  '4R  is 
the  product  of  the  DrppheUoMps  campiara  rf 
Sumatra,  Borneo^  and  the  Malayan  Pem&sola. 
It  is*  found  only  in  small  quantities^  in  eonorete 
maasea,  in  the  fiasurea  of  the  wood.  It  is  more 
fragrant)  and  less  biting  and  pungent  than  the 
common  camphor,  and  ia  held  in  much  highsr 
repute.  It  is,  imported  into  Bombay  from 
Cbina.—i'aiUW.  Sea  Camphor;  Dryoba* 
lanopa. 

BRAS^FOUNDER.    The  braaa^ounder  or 

bronaing  was  exhi^itpd  at  the  Maduui  Exhibi-  i  braaior  trade  ia  India,  ia  a)q)Pftt  exclusively  in 
tion  of  1855.    Brasa  ia  n^auufrf t^rod  in  theluindu  liiiad^i  «a4  t^.form^  oi^  pf  the  $va- 


BBASSICir  OltfRACKA. 


BREAD. 


■fliiM  otaftes^  Hie  ofltor  f<mr  beiiif^  tie  foM* 
•aiiby  blaeli«tmM,  «ton€^«att6V  and  earpeftter. 
Thaat  eastei  all  wear  tlie  Zenar  er  sacred  Hrlng. 
They  do  net  alk>w  any  brabmanieal  interferenee 
with  them,  hare  their  owd  priaate  and  ritual, 
aad  they  hunr  their  dead,  in  a  sitting  pestare. 

BEA8BAK.  A  aub-diTiaion  of  the  district  of 
Fangkal-pinanii;  in  the  island  of  Banka  pro- 
dneiofr  much  tin.  8«e  Tin. 

BRA8SIGA. — Linn.  A  g*enas  of  emciferoas 
plants,  eeotaining  seTcral  very  important  ali- 


the  B.  oampeatris  and  rapa  (rape),  B.  napns, 
tamip,  and  the  ▼ariety  eieiferai  cultivated  for 
its  oil,  consumed  to  an  immense  amomit  in 
Fmee  for  ikiummMmkn^-^ffSkaugkneBBf,  page 
198. 

BRA88ICA  OAMPBdTRIB^— Ztais.  Swe- 
diah  Turnip,  Bno. 

BRASSIGA  CHINENSI8.  In  Shanghae  oil 
is  obtained  from  this. 

BRAS8iG\  EBUCA.— £«9m.G8rdenBoeket 
or  atriped  flower  rocket. 

BRASSIGA  £BU0A3TRUM'»  L.  of  Fmnee, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  ko.  is  largely  cultivated  in 
tho  Punjab  for  ita  aeed  and  oil,  the  cost  of 
Teorah  oil  is  from  8  to  10  seers  per  Rupee*  It 
is  uaed  for  burning. 

BRASSIGA  NAPUd,  L.  Rape  ;  Wild  C^ 
hage ;  Colaa,  Cole  Seed'  or  Sursul  of  Guserat. 
Native  country  unknown,  much  cnUirated  in 
Europe.  Fl.  small  yellow,  Feb,  and  March  } 
fr.  March. 

BBASSIGA  PLERACEA. 

Thssm  baa  mnng  IsBurk.  l  Cabbags Evo. 

Kopi Hind,  f 

AoBongsi  Eoxopeana  both  in   Bmrope  and 
India,  a  highly,  esteemed  vegetsble. 
(a.)     Aoqphdla  J>*  C. 

ramose  •  (Cavalier  Gabbage< 


Iffung-U-do-watDg.BuRN.  I  Qohheu. 
£flialgsin.....BsNa.  Psrs.  |  Luft 


•••  •■• 


BRA8SI0A  BAPA.— 24nn.    The  turnip, 

...SiNDH. 

Turnips  are  grown  in  Europe,  India  and  the 
Tenssserim  Provinces.^  Mason. 

BRASS  LEAF,  or  tingelt  is  manufactureji 
by  the  Chinese  to  an  enormous  extent  for  mak- 
ing the  kin-Avfd  or  *  golden  flowers/  used  in 
worship.  It  is  ei^ported  to  India,  in  boxes  es- 
timated to  hold  60  catties. — MarrisoH^  page 
143. 


meaUry  species,  the  Brassiea  oleraeea,  oabbap,  [     BRASS-SMITHS.     See    Brass    founders  s 
and  the  red«ieaTed  variety  of  that  species ;  also    Braziers.     Polyandry. 


BRATA,  Hind.    Ephedra  alata* 

BRAUGBANQ.    Jav.    Onion. 

BRAUNEA  MENlSFERMOlDES.-TTtW. 
Byn.  of  Cocculus  acuminatus,  I^.  0, 

BRAVA.  A  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
in  lat  i^  r  N.  long.  44''  3'  E.  whioh  lies 
close  to  the  sea — HoTMhurgh* 

BRAZEN  AGE.    See  Kalpa ;  Surya-vansa. 

BRAZIER,  of  India,  is  the  Kummaler,  one 
of  the  five  artizans  of  the  country.  They  wear 
the  zonar.     bee  Brass-founder. 

BRAZIL  GHBRia  has  spread  itself  aU 
over  the  Neilghsrry,  the  Pulney  and  Shevaroy 
mountaius  of  Southern  India. 

BRAZILIAN  ABROWKOOT.  See  Gaa- 
sava  manioc. 

BBAZILIAN  BARK.  See  Inga. 

BRAZILIAN  ELEMI,  called  also  Accouchi 
balsam,  is  a  resin  obtained  froA  the  Icica  he- 
terophylla. 

BRAZIL  WOOD,  Qubbh 'a  Wood. 
Brarilisnhottt Dvt.    Legnodel   Brssile,  Ver- 


Yttlgaria ;  (Common  green  Cole-wort,) 

quQrcifoiia ;  (Oak-leaved  Cabbage).^ 

sabellioa;  (Scotch  Kale.) 
(^.)    BuUcUa,  D.  0. 

major ;  (Savoy  Cabbage. 

gemmifera ;  (Brussel's  Sprouts, 
{c^.  CapUatOy  D.  C 

depressa ;  (Drumhead  Cabbage). 

aphasrica  ;  (Great  nmnd  Scotch  Gab* 
bage.) 

oborata  ,  (Penton  Cabbage.) 

eiiiptioa  ;  (Early  York  Cabbage.) 

eoniea ;  (Sutfar-loaf  Cabbage.) 

rubra  ;  (Red  Csbbage*) 

caulo«rspa,  D.  C,  (Kohli-rabi.) 

botrytis,  D.  0- 
(aa«)  Ccml^tora. 

Caidiflbra ;  (Oauliflowep,  Phoel-k<^.) 
'  iispafagoidea  i  (Breceoli4' 


dtfbrstil Fb. 

Brasiiien-hoU Qxb. 

Madera  del  Brenl...  Sp, 


smo 

Pao  Brsail ;  Fao  de 


A  wood  is  employed  by  cabinet  makers'  in 
Europe,  but  its  prindpal  use  is  in  dyeing  red. 
It  is  a  commercial  term  for  woo<ls  procured  in 
many  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  from 
one  or  two  species  of  Ceesalpinia,  West  Indian 
and  Sooth  American  trees,  but,  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  from  the  Cam  Wood  imported 
from  Africa*  The  true  Brsail  wood  ia  supposed 
to  be  the  Bahia  aitidSb,  which  yields  *a  finer  and . 
more  permaoeot  colour  than  any  otker.-*-Tom^. 
FaiUknor  ;  MoCiMcch.   See  Csssalpiaia,  Dyea. 

BBE,.UiN».  Quereus  IIex»  Eremurua  specta* 
bilia. 

BRE,  also  pie.  Tib.  ^^h  of  a  bushel. 

B&UA  D»  nay  be  leavened,  or  unleavened  er 
oafcrnMnljed  :  in  the  latter,  flour,  water,  initlt  - 
peiiiapathe  addition  of  salt,  are  alooe  empfeytod. 
In  the  former  the  substanoea  ^mpleyed  aaaf 
yeast  in  Europe,  and  the  palm  winea  ok  tod- . 
dies' of  EaUem  and  Southern  Asia*  And  the 
subalitstea  for  these  are  Sesqui  carbonate  of 
1}  earboaate  of  soda  and  hydrochlociat 


BEBAD4 


MUCKi 


acid ;  or  carbonate  of  soda  and  tarlaric 
The  brend  stuflfe  of  commerce  consift  of  the  nu- 
tritious cereal  grniiis,  the  tuberous  rooted  plants 
and  the  farinse  yielded  by  treea  ;  also  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rice,  roRize,  millet,  Guinea  corn,*- 
the  sago  of  paliAs,  the  plantain  and  banana  ; 
the  bread  fruit  tree ;  the  edible  root  crops 
and  starch  producing  plants,  which  are  a  some* 
what  extensive  class,  the  chief  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  the  common  potato,  -yams,  cooos  or 
eddoes,  sweet  potatoes,  the  bitter  and  sweet 
casrava  or  manioc,  the  arrowroot  and  other 
plants  yielding   starch  in  more  or  less  purity. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour,  maize,  and  rice,  form 
▼ery  important  articles  of  commerce,  and  enter 
largely  into  cuHivation  in  various  countries  for 
home  consumption  and  export,  a  portion  being 
consumed  in  the  arts — as  starch  for  stiffening 
linens,  Spc.,  and  for  other  purposes  not  coming 
under  the  term  of  food.  The  kind  of  bread  in 
common  use  in  a  country  depends  partly  on  the 
taste  of  the  inhabitants,  but  more  in  the  sort  of 
grain  suitable  for  its^  soil.  The  Chinese  use 
little  bread  and  that  little  is  generally  of  wheat- 
flour«  Cakes  of  wheat-flour,  prepared  on  the 
IKirdie,  ia  a  common  article  of  diet  amonest  the 
races  of  northern  and  central  India.  Further 
south,  on  the  table  lands  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
natives  of  India  use  unleavened  cakes  made  of 
the  flour  of  the  Indian  corn,  the  Zea  mays 
rather  less  nutritious  than  that  made  from 
wheat,  but  more  fattening^  m  consequence  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  it.  Amongst 
the  millets,  bread  is  made  of  the  great  millet, 
Sorghum  vulgare }  the  spiked  millet,  Pen- 
cUloria  spicata ;  and  the  rery  poor  of  the  people 
use  the  hard  Raggy,  Eleusine  oorooana,  in  the 
form  of  cakes  or  porridge.  Barley  in  occasion- 
ally used  to  the  westward.  Along  the  sea- 
board, of  all  Southern  Asia,  and  eastward  into 
China  however  boiled  rice  is  the  great  artiole  of 
diet,  and  it  is  often  cooked,  with  unfermented 
palm  wine,  into  the  cakes,  familiarly  l(nown  in 
India,  as  **  hoppers.'* 

Bioeflour  is  scarcely  ever  made  into  ferment- 
ed bread,  although  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
mixed  with  whest  flour,  for  that  purpose.  The 
superiority  of  wheat  to  all  other  farinaceous 
plants,  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  ia  rery 
great.  Its  essential  constitoenta  are  starch, 
also  oailed  farina  or  fecula,  gluten,  sod  a  little 
au^ar  and  albumen.  It  is  occasionslly  adulte- 
ratell  with  alum,  which  is  added  to  whiten  the 
flour,  and  to  enable  it  to  retain  a  larger  quanti- 
ty, of  water.  Salt  is  also  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  wheateor  bread,  to  whiten  the 
flour  and  enable  it  to  hold  more  water,  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  improperly  used  to 
obtain  the  same  result.  In  Eastan  and  South- 
ern Asia,  the  ordiniaiy  wood  bread,  the  well 
known  Sago,  is  made  from  the  atarob  gnnulea 


coDtainad  in  the  pith  of.  several  species  off 
palms.  It  is  largely  used  aa  m  artiole  of  dkt, 
alike  for  the  robust  labourer  aa  for  the  invalid, 
and  u  extensively  exported  for  the  use  of  tlis 
sick,  and  the  nursery.  Amongst  the  Arsbs 
burgoul  is  wheat  boiled  with  leaven,  and  then 
dried  in  the  son.  The^dried  wheat  is  preserved 
for  a  year,  and  boiled  with  butter  and  oil. 
Leavened  bread  is  called  lLhnht^^^Bobtnmm*i 
Tra/veU,  Vol.  II.  p.  139.  Tamlmmm.  Ea$M, 
(StatUtique  dsi  GireaUi  de  la  France  pat 
Mareau   de  Jonnei}   quoted  by    8i»m<mdty 

p.  217. 

BREADFRUIT  TREE,  Eno.  Artocarpai 
incisa,  ff^illde ;  when  cultivated,  its  wtdi  srs 
abortive.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  fisroily  A^ 
tooarpess  in  which  are  the  bread-fruit,  flg,  sad 
mulberryi  many  of  them  of  great  utility  ta 
mankind.    See  Artoc^rpns  ;  Ficus  ;  Moms. 

BRECUNUdS  SCHWAHZE,  Gbe.  Jstie- 
pha  eurcaa. 

BREJ  or  brege  pani,  is  an  artide  vhieh 
ooeaaioilally  cornea  to  the  Panjab  from  Sibern 
(Sebere,  Seetha  or  Seeth,  by  the  natives 
of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  and  Punjab,  Scytbis? 
It  is  seen  usually  as.a  lining  to  poatins,  caps, 
stockings,  gloyes,  neckties,  &o.,  from  its  nsturs 
it  cannot  be  spun  into  thread ;  it  ia  of  a  white 
color,  with  a  certain  gloss,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  specips  of  eider  down— it  is  fancy  priosd.— 
Powell's  Handbook,  p.  181. 

BB£MABDASUM«  in  L.  ll'^  81'  E«  sad 
L.  8^  26'  N. 

BREN,  Hind.  Querons  annulate,  also  Uimui 
erosa. 

BBERI,  Hind.  XJlmus  campestris 

BRES,  Hind,  of  Kulu  also  Karma-bres 
Pagopvrura  esculentum  :  buckwheat. 

BREWERS'  STRAITS  or  Salat  Panjang, 
is  formed  between  the  mainland  of  Sumatra 
and  Pulo  Bulicasse,  Pulo  Padang,  Pulo  Raato 
and  Pulo  Paniore. — Uorf^mrgh. 

BRI,  Hind  ofKtilik,  according  to  Cleghorn, 

Deamodium  sp. — . 

BRIALI,  Hind.   Colebrookia  oppositifolia. 

BBIAR  of  Micah  vii,  4,  a  species  of  8oU- 
num. 

BRICK, 

Int aira.HrHn.  j  She^gal,  Shongkallu'TAif* 

Bats Maijlt.  I  Uika-rai Tst. 

A  building  material  formed  of  clay,  harden- 
ed either  by  the  sun's  rays  or  the  heat  of  a  fur- 
nace, the  former  being  called  sun-dried  bricks 
and  the  latter  burnt  bricks.  The  Tartons  sr- 
gillaceous  eartha  are  for  the  most  part  uofit 
to  be  used  alone  for  brick  making.  Some 
are  almost  pure  clay  or  alumina,  and  are  strong 
and  exceedingly  plastic,  but  cannot  be  dri^ 
without  splitting  ;  others,  being  light  and 
sandy  days  or  loama,  are  too  loose  to  b^  w^ 
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into  biMks  without  the  admixture  of  live  aa  a 
fluZy  to  bind  {hie  materiais.  Othera  aicain,  are 
natural  oompounds  of  aiumina  aod  silica,  aud, 
if  free  from  lime,  magnesia  or  metallic  oxidi-s, 
these  are  exoeedingly  valuable  clays  beings,  from 
their  infusible  nature  well  adapted  for  making 
fire  olays,  for  lining  fnrnaoea,  for  making  cru- 
eibles,  glasa-honse  pota,  &o.  Fire  olay  is  found 
in  many  places  in  India,  and  D^.  Hunter  aud 
the  Madras  Mint  make  firebricks  equnl  to  auy 
imported  and  at  less  than  half  ibe  cost.  Bricks 
are  stiU  made  in  India  by  hand  moulds,  but  in 
Britain  they  are  now  almost  all  made  by  ma- 
chinery. BriekSy  bnrned  almost  to  vilrifaction, 
are  much  employed  aa  a  road  material  on  nil 
alluvial  lands  of  ludia. 

No  authentic  information  is  extant  regard- 
infc  the  early. hiatory  of  briokmakiog  in  India. 
It  is  known  that  sun  dried  unburnt  bricks  of  a 
▼ery  large  siae  were  formerly  employed  in 
building  and  they  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
baaemeuts  of  aome  of  the  old  mined  jAin  tern* 
plea  at  Ueera  Toomfaal  in  the  Ceded  J>istricts, 
Anagherry  in  the  Southern  Maharatta  country 
and  in  the  walls  of  the  mud  forts  at  Gudduk, 
Dummul  and  other  localitiea.  The  bricks  ap- 
pear to  have  been  uanally  2|  feet*  in  length  by 
]  5  inches  in  breadth  and  7  or  8  inches  in 
thickneas«  The  seams  are  apparent  from  the 
efi^ect  of  the  weather,  but  the  bricks  cannot  be 
separated  withont  breaking.  The  basement  and 
a  leood  deal  of  the  interior  of  the  solid  mnnta- 
pums  or  pyramidal  towers  of  theae  jnin  temples 
weie  built  with  unburnt  bricks  and  the  mason- 
ry and  carved  slabs,  ornaments  and  pillars  were 
erected  over  this  foundation  of  earth  work.  This 
aaoottota  for  tbe  dilapidated  condition  of  parts  of 
theae  temples.  In  some  of  .  the  old  forts  in. 
Southern  India  tbe  lower  part  of  thewalisis 
made  of  nuburnt  bricks  and  the  upper  part  of 
hewn  -stones.  The  more  modem  lorts  are 
cbiefiy  coiistraoted  of  mud  embankments  cased 
in  lai^e  blocks  Of  stone,  very  accurately  fitted 
but  not  cemented  with  lime  or  mortar.  In  the 
ancient  buildinga  of  India,  briok  worjc  doea  not 
appear  to  have  been  extensively  employed  ;  aU 
though  in  some  of  the  temples  we  find  the  up- 
per stories  made  of  brick,  while  the  lower  ones 
are  of  stone.  Bricks  of  superior  quality,  and 
many  times  the  present  ordinary  size,  are  qften 
discovered  in  Southern  India,  and  in  the  Nor- 
thern Circars,  South  Arcot.  and  other  Districts 
ei^cellent  specimens  have  been  found,  which  in- 
dicate that  formerly  they  were  made  of  a  much 
larger  size,  and  tbst  great  attention  was  paid  to 
their  manipulation  and  burning.  The  bricks 
made  in  Madras  SO  or  40  years  ago,  were  also 
larger  and  of  better  quality  than  those  now 
manufactiired.  The  inaterial  used  in  Babylon 
was  unburnt  brick.  Many  of  the  ancient  ruined 
oitiea  of  Peraia  are  built  of  uaburnt  bricks 
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beaten  up  with  straw  or  rush,  to  make  the  in- 
gredient  adhere,  and  then  baked  in  the  sun. 
In  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  bondage,  Pharaoh 
commanded  the  taskmasters  of  the  people,  and 
their  officers,  saying,  ''  ye  shall  no  more  give  the 
people  straw  to  miike  brick,  as  heretofore  ;  let 
them  Ko  and  gather  straw  for  themselves." 
(Ex,  F.  7.  ''  And  they  had  brick  for  stone, 
and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  {Gm.  /.  4.) 
Assyria  abounds  with  aaphaltus,  or  bitumen. 
Herodotus,  and  many  ancient  authors  affirm, 
that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  cemented  with 
it  and  Arrian  says  ''  Tbe  temple  of  Belus,  in 
the  midst  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  was  made  of 
brick,  cemented  with  asphaltus." — Mipnan*9 
Travels,  p.  166.  Dr.  Hunter  in  M.  E.  J.  B, 

BRICK  T£A,  is  tea  compressed  into  a 
solid  form.  This  article  and  the  Khaia,  or 
**  scarf  of  felicity,"  are  the  great  articles  of 
trade  between  China  and  Thibet.  A  prodigious 
qaantity  of  these  goods  is  exported  annually 
(rom  the  provinces  of  Kan*Sou  nnd  See^tchouen, 
The  Tibetans  might  live  in  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  the  midst  of  their  mountains, 
and  care  nothing  about  the  Chinese,  if  they 
could  only  make  up  their  minds  to  go  without 
brick  tea  and  scarfs  of  felicity. — Hue,  Chinese 
Empire^  Vol,  I,p,  15. 

BRIDE  AND  BRIDEGIOOM.  In  the 
patriarchal  history  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  esrly 
accounts  of  the  manners  of  ancient  nations,  the 
daughter  was  always  cousidered  the  property'of 
the  parent,  the  wife  as  the  purchase  of  the 
husband,  and  the  marriage  contract  as  the  deed 
of  transfer.  This  is  stiU  the  foundation  of  the 
hindu  marriage  ceremony  and  the  mahomedan 
bridegroom  by  the  dower  purchases-  his  wife 
of  herself. — Baffle*a  History  of  Java,  Vol.  I. 
jp.  835. 

BRIDGE.  A  bridge  has  been  metaphorical- 
ly in  use  with  many  iiations,  to  indicate  the 
means  of  passage  of  the  soul  of  the  dead.  The 
Farsi  has  the  bridge  Chinvat  that  leads  to  hea- 
ven and  the  mahomedan  has  the  Pul*>i-Sirat 
across  which  the  good  walk  easily,  but  it  is  as 
sharp  as  a  razor  for  the  i^icked  whom  it  cuts  in 
two.  There  is  a  bridge  for  the  dead  in  Java,  and 
in  N  and  S.  America.  In  Polynesia  a  canoe  is  the 
object  typified,  ss  with  the  Greeks  and  Homans, 
with  whom  a  boat  was  the  supposed  means  of 
transport.  The  bridges  in  the  S.  £.  of  Asia 
are  usually  built  of  atone,  brick,  wood  iron, 
bamboos,  canea  or  twigs»  The  Arian  hindu 
and  roahomedau  rulers  in  India,  built  but  few 
bridjces.  The  Bhot,  Mongol  and  Tartar  races, 
of  the  Himalaya  and  Burmah  had  numbers^  of 
them.  In  Burmah,  bridges  are  seldom  wanting 
near  villages  where  nullahs  or  inundated  fields 
obstruct  the  communication  near  towns.  They 
are  sometimes  of  extraordinary  length.  The 
construction  never  Yaries.    liirge  teak  posta 
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ar«  driwn  m  pain  or  tripkta^  with  bays  Mveeo, 
not  axoeeding  twel?6  or  thirteen  feet.*  Mortice 
holeease  cut  through  those  parts  in  which  oroaa 
bearers  are  laid  with  beams  and  solid  planking 
over  those  and  a  railing  is  added* 

Torner  leUs  us  of  a  simple  bridge,  for  the 
accommodation  of  single  passengers,  construct- 
ed between  two  opposite  mountains,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  Urge  ropes  made  of-twisted  ereepers, 
stretched  parallel  to  each  other,  and  eneimled 
with  a  hoop.  (Turner's  Emhaasy^  p.  64.)  This 
ia  the  original  of  the  Jhula  or  rope  bridges 
of  the  Himalayab.  Those  above  Serahan,  op- 
posite Miru,  and  at  Poaree,  whether  swinging 
or  suspension  Uridgea^  are,  says  Dn  Cleghom, 
unsuited  for  the  passage  of  sheep  snd  mules. 
The  elevation  of  the  rope  bridge  (Jhula)  at 
Tuni  on  the  Tonse  river  is  nrarly  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  bridges  of  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya  the  timbers  of  the  following  trees 
are  used  for  ordinary  wooden  bridgesi  Alnus 
ppeiea;  Boo^bax  heptaphyllum,  Cedrela  toona ; 
C  aerrata;  Phoenix  dactylifera;  P.  sylvestris,  and 
Baiii  alb«i.  For  swing  bridges  Andropogon 
invduta ;  Retula  bhojputra  ;  Cotoueaster  ob* 
tusa;  Indi)(ofera  heierantha  Olea  Earopea ; 
Parrotia  Jacqnemontia  and  Salix  alba. — Turner. 
Drs.  OUghorn,  Stewart  and  Mtuon, 

BRIEDELIA,  Species. 

Uadooroo  Wood.Avo-TxL.  |  TJndooroo  Kam  ...Tisl. 

A  timber  tree  of  the  Northern  GircArs. 

BRI£D£LIA  LANCJIFOLIA,  Boxb.  A 
tsea  of  ooosiderable  sise^  native  of  Bengal. 

BRIEDELTA  MONTANA. 

OooDJan  Mara Can.  |  Asanna Hahr. 

Fouikd  in  Ganara,  eammon  in  Dandelee: 
where  it  reaches  a  great  size^  Hardly  inferior 
to  teak  and. stands  water  equally  well.  It  sieems 
well  worthy  a  trial  for  naval,  purposes.  In 
Cuttack  sells  at  6  annas  per  cubic  foot.  It  is 
a  light  brown  coloured  wood  and  strong. 
Plentiful  iM'  the  Santbal  jungles  from  Ranee* 
bahal  to  Hasdiha  used  for  beams,  planks  and 
building  purposes  generally.  The  silk  worm 
from  which  Tasss  cloth  is  made  feeds  chiefly 
npott  this  tree.— >(7a/l.  EngvMer^s  Journal^ 
Jvl^  I860.  Dr.  GiAson. 

BRIfiDELIA  MOONU,  Tkw. 

Ctnytia  retosa.  Moon's  Ca%.  p.  71  (non  Linn)— 

o«  p.  3470. 

Pat4t«a.la-ga88.  SinroB. 

Common  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of 
9,.000  feet.  The  Singhalese  consider  this  quite 
distinct  from  B.  retusa  which  it,  however,  very 
closely  reftemblesy  differing  in  its  somewhat 
larger  leaves,  axiHary,  not  spiked  inflorescence 
and  ovoid  fruit.  They  are  probably  mere  va- 
rieties of  one  species.    The  timber  of  both  1$ 


ttseM  for  building  pnrpoaes.—* T!it9.  Mn.  Pi. 
Z^l.  p.  879. 

BRIEDELIARETIT3A,  Spr. 

B.  spiooaa^  WUld. 

duytla  retusa,  LiAn.      |  C,  ^iooe«»  Mootb.  Otir.  fi. 
Kat  TaJcaa^la-gasa.    SiiiaB. 

Common   in  Ceylon   up  to  an  elewitioa  of 
2,000  feet.*-^A«o.  Sn.  pi  Zeyl.p.  S79. 

BRIEDELIA  SCANDEN8  —  ITtW.  Roxh. 

Danki  bura TsL.  I  Chiri  annem  h  .-Tbu 

Sin  anaem ,.  ..  |,    | 

BRIEDELIA  SPlN0SA.—}riU(2a.  RoaA. 
Oluyiia  apinosa,  Rash. 


Assanna CAvJilAHB. 

Asna ...  Cah.Dvk  Mahb. 
Mull  a  vaogay..MAi.aAL< 
Katu  K<staK(Bla.8iaGH. 


Mails  vengay  maramTAir* 

Kora  mann. Til. 

Kora  man  .• „ 

Dnria  madde  f ^ 

This  large  tree  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of 
Southern  India.  It  is  not  nncommon  in  the 
alpine  jungles  of  Coimbatore  where  it  attaina  a 
considerable  size.  It  is  found  in  the  Oodavery 
forests,  where  its  wood  is  esteemed  as  very 
strong  and  good*  It  is  rather  a  eommon  tree 
in  the  Bombay  forests,  both  coast  and  inland. 
The  wood  is  strong  and  toogh  and  stands  the 
action  of  water  weU  :  hence  it  ia  often  used  for 
the  frames  of  wells,  wheieen.  the  auperstroctura 
of  masonry  is  erected.  It  is  also  used  aa  beama 
for  houses.  Thk  wood  deserves,  in  Dr.  Gib- 
son's opinion*  to  be  more  extensively  known 
than  it  is :  cattle  eat  tho  feftves  vorscioualy. 
They  are  said  to  destroy  worms  in  their  boweb. 
-^Lrs  Eoxb.,  O'SIutughnestff,  Gibson,  Wight^ 
and  Cleghom,  Captain  Beddotne.  JF'lor.  JndK 

&RIG6S,  General,  an  Officer  of  the  Madra* 
Army,  author  of  Letters  on  Indian — Transla- 
tion of  Eeriihta.  Loud.  1829,  4  vols.  K 
short  aeoount  of  the  Sheilly  family. — Lend.  As^ 
Trans.  voL  vi.  77.  Description  of  a  Ptersian 
painting. *-Ibid,  vol.  v.  314.  On  the  laad*tax 
of  India.-^E.iitor  of  the  Persian  Tarikh-i- 
Ferishta.  He  was  sssistant  resident  at  Poonab, 
under  Mr.  .Elphinstone  aa  resident,  and  was 
there  when  the  last  Baji  Rao  moved  ont  of 
Poonah  and  burned  down  the  rssideney  and 
with  it  hia  manuscript  of  the  translation  of 
Ferishta.  When  peace  was  restored  he  reimna- 
lated  and  printed  it— i>r.  Bvisi's  Catahpue. 

BRIGGS,  H.  G.,  author  of  uities  of  Gnja- 
rashtra. — Bombay,  1849,4  to.  On  the  Par^ 
sees.— Bombay,  1852,  1  vol,  8vo.  Ih,  BtdsVs 
CotJtalogue, 

BRIGU,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  son  of 
Brahma,.and  hia  name  ia  frequently  found  in 
the  hindtt  writings.  It  is  related  of  him,  thai 
once  OU'  being  asked»  in.  an  assembly  of  the 
gods,  which  waa  the  greateat,  Brahma,  Vishnu^ 
or  Siva,  bs  undertook  thio  task  of  aiiyrtaifuni^ 


620, 


BKIHIAIi. 


BnriBTAir. 


tbe  poial  hj  n  toBavliat  Itacaidoos  experiment. 
^Coi9.  Mftk.  BmUL  p.  7, 

BRIHADBATHA,  of  the  line  of  Panda, 
father  of  Jarasandha,  one  of  tbe  Barhadratha 
dynaaty  ef  Indian  kings.  Accordiofe  to  Bunsen, 
he  ruled  B.  0.  866  to  B.  C,  U7.—Bun$€»,  IIL 
647. 

BRIHASPATI   See  Hindn,  TrishaspAti. 

BRIHAT-OHAILBAMED,  Hind.  Seabania 
aculeata. 

BRIflATCHITRA,  Hind.  Cassia  sophora. 

BRIHUTEE,  Bbno.  Solanum  ferox. 

BRIJGY,  in  L,  69^  T  K  and  L.  32«  24*  N. 

BRIJKY,  in  L.  69«  29'  E.  and  L.  32® 
84'  N. 

BrIj  BHASHA,  the  Hindi  proper. 

BBIKUy  Bbng.     Asati  prandiflora. 

BRILLIANT  MACAQUE.  See  Simiadse. 

BRIMDU,  BBIMLA,  Hind.  Celtia  Cauea- 
aia.— ^t/W^. 

BRIMO  OB  PUNO,  TiBSTAN  ;  the  Cow  of 
tlie  lak  or  Cbaori  tailed  bull. 

BRIM  POSH,  Hind.  Nymphsa  alba. 

BRIMSTONE,  Eno.  Brimstein,  Gxb.  Go- 
pbritb,  Hbb.  Sulphur. 

BRINDA,  Sans.  Ocymnm  sanctam. 

3BINDABAN.    An    ancieDt    forest   near 


ineiiea  aperl  and  requtre  watering  erafy  third 
or  fourth  day. 

BRINJARA.     SeaBaniara. 

BRINJAUIDOG.  Bee  CMxia  familiarni.--^ 
LUm. 

BRINJARI,  in  L.  80<^  86'  E.  and  L.  24« 
O'N. 

BRINKOL,  HiMD.     Berohemta,  'tp. 

BRINZAL,  £)7G.  Brinjal. 

BRISHABDEO,  propatly  VrishnbdeTa,  haa 
the  same  meaning  as  Hand  eawar  of  the  Saitm 
aeot,  the  bull  being  tbe  effigy  of  both.  In  order 
to  distinguish  the  particular  pontiff  to  whom 
any  Jain  shrine  is  conseorated,  it  is  only  requi* 
site  to  look  on  the  pedestal  for  the  symbol,  as 
the  bull,  the  serpent^  the  lion,  Ieo.,  iso.,  eaeh 
having  his  peculiar  embiBm.— ^ocl'a  Trav^U^  p. 
9'/. 

BBISARI,  Hind.  Edwardsia  mollis. 

BRISTLES,  Eng. 

Buaaa ..Kalat* 

Ssezeciiiy Foi.. 

Qchtschetina Rus. 

•  ]  v/BrQaa...  ,•« •••  ,.   •.4..i9)'« 
.Ifletas.. 


Borstela Dxrr. 

Borston ...Gbr. 

Setole ,  It. 

Sets Lat. 


» 


The  strong  hair  from  the  back  of  tbe  bog  and 
wild  boar  used  by  bru^maker?,  shoemakers, 
-ftj-  4U        »       V  •  L       ^  i.  al    /^     •        V  saddlers,   &c.     Russia  is  the  yreat  mart   for 

JU»hi|«w««,  Krtthn.  met  the  Oopi  or  .J.«p.  ( bri.tle..-i'cm««er.    McGuthch  Diet. 


BRINDABUN  on  the  Jumna  rirer,  a  place 
of  hindn  piigrtmage  ;  hindus  also  make  pilgrim- 
agea  to  Pooahkur  in  Rajputanah,  to  Dwarka  in 
Gnieratt  to  Jaggenatb  at  Pooree,  to  Badrinath 
in  the  Himalaya  ;  to  Benaresi  on  the  Ganges, 
to  Bamisseram  near  Ceylon,  to  Punderpoor  on 
tbe  Kistnah  ;  te  Tripati,  near  Madras,  Hinlaa 
on  the  eoaet  of  Meokran.  Their  religious  mendi* 
•ante  even,  travel  to  Baku,  Che  aite*of  a  aacred 
fire  on  the  Caaptan.— 0al,  Eev, 

BRINJ,  Per.  Brass. 

BBINJ,  Pers.  Properly  Birinj,  huaked  rice. 

BRINJAL,  Anolo-Indian.  Solanum  melon* 
gena*--*XftiM/i. 


^Igg.plaat.. Eno. 

Bengan...  ^ Hind. 

Tamng,  Trnng...  Malay. 
▼artaka ...8ah8. 


Dirgavarfcaka Sans. 

Bodingan  ...  Sttiiatran. 

Katiankai Tax. 

Vaakaia Txl. 

Por  culinary  purposes,  the  vegetable  egg,  or 
brioja],  is  one  of  the  best  vegetables  in  India. 
Several  varieties  are  extensively  cultivated  and 
eaten  by  all  classes.  It  is  a  large  round-shaped 
fmit,  both  purple  and  white  ;  another  is  white, 
thin  and  long;  a  smaller  species  aeain  is  pear- 
shaped  red  and  purple  atriped  ;  and  there  ia  I  British  N.  AmericlTowat  "  Sq.'M"""popa]A4ion. 
one  seldom  exceeding  the  s)Ee  of  an  fgg.    They       Britain      and      Britfeh 

are  all  dressed  alike  and   used  both  in  curries        India 6,488,000  .188,514,000 

Britiab  PendatOfry  India...     .596,700      47*009,109 
Coloniea  of  Great  Britain.    4^0^000    iei,486,00f 

BBITABTAK,  mentioned  in  the  Brahmaoda 
Pniina,  aa  the  plaee  of   r^ligioua  duty,  ia 


^  BBISTA,  called  Vishu  in  the  Carnatic.  In 
hindu  astronomy  the  15th  year  of  the  cycle 
of  Jupiter. — Warren, 

BRITAIN,  or  Great  Britain,  a  kingdom  in 
the  extreme  west  of  Europe  which  now  swaya 
the  destinies  of  British  India.  It  is  ruled  over, 
in  Britain,  by  a  sovereign,  with  responsible 
ministers,  and  two  houses  of  parliament,  viz., 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
And  for  India,  there  is,  in  Britain,  a  minister, 
with  a  council  of  twelve,  composed  of  men 
acquainted  ^ith  India,  and  it  sends  to  British 
India  for  administration  a  Viceroy  and  Gover- 
nor General  with  a  Governor  for  Bombay  and 
one  for  'Madras,  with  six  Judges  for  the  High 
(yourt,  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay.  For 
the  command  of  the  three  British  Indian  armiea. 
Great  Britain  sendp  three  Commanders-in- 
Chief,  with  several  Generals  of  Division.  Great 
Britain  has  many  colonies,  and  its  entire  domi^ 
nions  are  usually  designated  the  British  Empire, 
over  which  it  rules  by  means  of  Viceroys^ 
Governors  General  with  councils,  Governoit 
with  councils.  Parliaments  and  commissioners* 
The  area  and  population  are  as  under : — 


and  other  native  dishes,  and  are  much  on  the 
tables  of  Europeans.  Their  propagation  is  by 
seed,  at  the  eommencemenc  of  the  rains.  The 
young  planta  are  placed  at  about  eighteen 
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BBITI8&  INBIl* 


BRITIBH  XJXDIL 


inpposed  by^  some,  to  he  the  Island  of  Gteai 
Britain.  It  is  also  called  Swita.  dwip,  or  the 
White  Island,  and  SuTamadwip,  or  the  Gulden 
Island,  is  conjectnred  also  to  be  Ireland.  The 
British  Islands  are  (it  is  said  by  some),  some- 
times called  Chundra  dwip,  and  likewise  Tri- 
oalasa,  or  the  Island  with  three  Peaks,  viz., 
Rajataknta,  Ayacnta  and  Suvamacuta. —  War- 
ren Kola  SankcUita* 

BRITISH  INDIA.  When  first  the  Bntish 
set  foot  in  India  the  foundations  of  the  old 
Moghul  empire  were  thoroughly  broken  up, 
waves  of  conquest  had,  passed  over  it  and  rob* 
ber  chiefs  had  long  been  making  invasions  of 
their  peaceful  neighbours,  the  normal  practice  «f 
their  rulCk  But,  with  the  formation  of  factories 
and  the  hiring  of  troops  to  defend  them,  was 
laid,  the  foundation  of  a  central  power  which 
gradually  grew  in  strength  sufficient  to  control 
the  various  chieftains  and  extend  its  efforts 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Indus.  The  British 
administration  in  India  has  been  purely  that 
of  a  military  (government,  and  the  entire  policy 
has. necessarily  conformed  to  military  necessi- 
ties, aod  it  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  state  of  the  country 
has  permitted  its  rulers  to  throw  the  energy  of 
the  Government  into  the  path  of  peaceful  de-* 
velqpmept  of  its  reiourees. 

The  first  occasion  of  the  natives  of  Britain 
coming  in  contact  with  a  force  of  natives  of 
India,  was  in  1664,  when  Sivaji  attacked  and 
plundered  Surat,  on  whicK  occasion  Sir  George 
Oxehden  won  the  applause  of  Aurunszeb,  by 
an  uncommon  display  o.f  valour.  Since  then, 
wars  have  been  incessant  and  many  a  name 
beconoe  illustrious. 

Knee  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  in  1849,  and  of  Pegu  in  185  2,  the 
boundaries  of  the  British  empire  of  India,  ex- 
cluding Aden  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  have 
been  the  Suliman  rans^e,  the  Karakorum^  the 
WHter-shed  of  the  IJimalaya^  Nepaul  and 
Bhootan  on  the  north  ;  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
9outh  •  and  a.  line  marked  by  no  natural  fea- 
tures stretching  frpm  the  Toma  ranee  irregu- 
larly ill  a  southeast  direction  through  Burmah 
{p'the  tenth  parallel  of  latitude.  B^ughly, 
BriCisn  t'ndia  may  be  said  to  be  included  within 
L'5^  and  37«  N.  andL.  66^  44%nd  99^  30' 
£.  involving  11,260  miles  of  external  boundary. 

irom  Tenasserim  by  the  Himalaya  to  CapA 
[onze  in  Sindh  the  lafut  frontier  is  4,G80 
iniles,  while  the  coaH  line  from  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements to  Kurrachee  is  6,580.  The  length  of 
India  from  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  on  the 
meridian  of  75^,  is  1,900  miles.  The  extreme 
breadth  is  1,800  mi^s,  on  the  parallel  of  28^. 
The  whole  peninsula  contains  an  area  of  about 
1,557,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
204,000,000  or  123lo  the  mile,  all  are  gov- 


emed  by  Great  Britain  with  the  exooption  of 
small  territories  held  by  Portugal  aod  France ; 
which  stand  thus : 
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British  India,  is  administered,  chiefly  direel* 
ly,  by  British  officials  under  a  viceroy  and 
Governor  General*  but  to  some  extent  indirectly 
through  feudatory  Native  Chiefs,  guided  by 
British  officers.  No  census  of  the  Feudatory 
States  has  been  taken  save  in  isolated  eases, 
and  the  surveys  of  them  are  not  yet  cons* 
plete.  But  the  following  may  be  accepted  aa 
represeuting  the  portions  of  India  governed 
directly  by  British  officials,  and  those  ad> 
ministered  indirectly  through  Native  Chiefs 
with  subsidiary  sovereign  powers. 

Square  mil$$.  PopulatioH. 
Non^Feudatory...  960,210  156.000,000 
Fendatory         ...    696,790  48,000,000 

British  India  as  it  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  won  by  the  East 
India  Company  which  had  been  esUblished  ia 
1699.  In  I63G  Mr.  Boqghton,  a  ship's  surgeon, 
obtsined  the  privilege  of  planting  factories  in 
Bengal.  The  Presidency  of  Madras  was  con- 
stituted in  1639  ;  that  of  Bombay  in  1662 
and  that  of  Bengal  in  1682.  In  1773 
the  Governor  of  Bengal  was  made  Governor 
General  of  India  with  certain  powers,  chiefly 
political  and  financial,  over  the  other  two.  In 
1784  a  Board  of  Control  was  created  in  Britain 
composed  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  minis- 
ters, who,  in  that  capacity,  bore  the  title  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  and 
this  system  continued  until  the  year  1858, 
when  British  India  was  taken  under  the  dhred 
control  of  the  Crown.    In  that  interval,  how« 
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1748.    .Renewed  Charter. 
1757.     Flassey  fouKht  by  Clivc,  with  700 
Earopean  Troops  1,400  sepoys  and  570  sailors 
aud  threw  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa  into  Bri* 
tish  hands. 

1773.    Bengal  Presidency  gifen  a  superi* 
ority  over  the  others.    Value  of  British  goods 

exported  was  £489,80  S 
1780.  £401,166, 

1772.  Net  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar 

and  Orisia  £8,126,768 
„        „     £2,07  M6S 
India  £8,059,000 

„  £15,408,000 


9f 


If 


'I 


ever,  the  Hone  Government  of  India  had  con- 
sisted of  a  Board  of  18  members,  called  the 
Direetors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  Di- 
rectors had  mostly  all  the  patronage  as  to  ap- 
pointments, except  the  higher  offices  and  oomv 
msnds  which  were  made  in  commanication 
with  the  ministry,  who  likewise  originated  all 
queations  of  peace  and  war,  possessed  the  power 
of  reversing  the  acts  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  Government  of  India,  and  Also  of 
sending  out  instructions  on  special  matters  to 
the  Governor  General  without  consulting  the 
Directors,  between  the  first  formation  of  an 
English  East  India  Company  and  A.  D.  1858 
the  following  were  the  chief  changes  : 

1664.  French  E.  I.  Company  formed  and 
their  capital  built  in  1674  at  Pondicherry. 

S4th  Jany.  1667-8.  The  first  notice  of  tea 
in  the  company's  records ;  in  a  despatch  to  their^ 
agent  at  Bantam  of  that  /late,  he  is  ordered  to 
send  home  ]  00  lbs.  of  tea  the  best  he  can 
get. 

1667.  Charter  renewed  afresh  and  authority 
to  establish  a  mint  at  Bombay. 

1681.  Sir  Josiah  Child  published  a  treatise  1833.  Company  as  traders  abolished  ;  to 
in  which  it  appears  that  the  Company  then  had  ,  govern  India  in  a  political  manner  till  80th 
556  partners,  36  ships  of  from  lOO   to  775    April  1854. 

tons,  that  the  customs  duties  ou  the  Trade  I      22nd    April   1854   all   real  and  personal 
amounted  to  £60,000  or  70,000  a  year.  |  property  of   Honorable  East  India  Company 

1686«  An  attempt  projected  by  Sir  J.  Child  i  vested  in  the  Crown,  (who  becomes  liable  for 
to  acquire  territorial  empire  in  India,  failed.      |  all  claims,   debts,  contracts,   &c.)   since  1 793 

1693.   A  fresh  Charter.  7  in    1702    united    but  is  managed  by  the  Company.     Dividend  is 

1698.  A  new  Company. )  under  the  title  of  ,  1 0^   percent,   and    may   be    redeemed   any 


1785 
1797 
1805    „ 

Company  Exports* 
1807.     £952,416^ 
919,544 
866,153 
1,010,815 


1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 


For  private     individuals 
during  the  5  years  end- 
ing with   1807-8,  theio 
was    annually    exported 
1,038,816 J   £305,496. 

1813.  Charter  renewed,  but  merohanta  allowed 
to  trade  with  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta, 
and  Penang. 

1 81 4.  Merchandise  exported  in  yalae  £870,1 77 
1819.  do.  do.  £3,050,741. 


the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

1692.  Company's  agency  transferred  from 
Uooghly  to  Calcutta*  i 

1698.  Company  acquired  a  grant,  from  a 
grandson  of  Aurungzeb,  of  Calcntta,  and  two 
adjoining  villages  with  leave  to  exercise  judi- 
ciary powers  over  the  inhabitants  and  erect  for- 
tificittions.  These  wece  given  the  name  of  Fort 
William. 

1715.  An  embassy  went  to  Furhkhsere  and 
obtained  in  1717,  by  which  they  got  the  island 
of  Dio,  37  townships  in  Bengal  which  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  river  for  1 0  miles  S. 
of  Calcntta  and  had  the  villages  restored  to 
them  near  Madras,  which  had  been  formerly 
given  By  the  government  of  Arcot  and  resumed.. 

1724.  Average  of  10  years  ending  with 
1734,  the  total  value  of  British  products  an- 
nually exported  was  £92,410,12-6  and  of 
bullion  £518,102-1 1-0,  total  617,618-3-10. 

1741.  Average  of  the  8  years  ending  in 
1741  the  annual  value  of  British  goods  export- 
ed was  £157,9444-7. 

1748.  7  years  ending  with  17^8  they 
aaM>unted  to  £188,176-16-4. 

1782.  Company  reduced'  their  dividend 
from  8  to  7  per  cent. 


time   after  April  1784.    Company  stock   is 
£6,000,000. 

Law  of  Residence,  and  right  to  employment, 
&c.— 8.  and  4,  W.  IV.,  C.  85  SS.  87.  No 
native  of  the  said  territories,  nor  any  natural- 
born  subject  of  His  Majesty  resident'  therein, 
shall  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  ^f  . 
birth,  descent,  colour  or  any  of  them  be  disabled 
from  holding  any  place,  office,  or  employinent 
under  the  said  Company.     • 

In  their  career  of  conquest,  the  British  East 
India  Company  had  been  almost  continuously 
successful.  A  severe  reverse  was  sustained  in 
Affghanistan  in  1841,  in  which  many  thousand 
soldiers  perished  in  retreat.  But  their  most 
severe  trial  Occurred  in  1857  and  1858,  iii 
which  years  the  native  army  revolted  aifd  m^ny 
of  the  races  both  hindu  and  mahomedan  re- 
belled. In  1857,  the  number  of  British  sol- 
diers had  fallen  very  low  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  disaffected  soldiery  of  the  Bengal  Army 
took  that  opportunity- to  revolt.  Much  has  been 
put  forward  as  to  the  cause  of  that  diaaffeetion, 
but  a  general  impression  is  that  it  had  its  sugges- 
tion in  the  Affghanistan  disasters,  though  doubt- 
less a  great  change  had  been  effected  in  the  tem- 
per 4>f  9L  naturally  arrogant  oriental  race  who 
respect,  aim  ost  worship,  mighty  by  introducing 
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46,000 
S44,000 

80,000 
365,000 


amongst  them  mlea  and  reguUitiQDa  suitable 
only  for  an  army  drawn  from  nations  f  d^anced 
in  civilisation.  The  contest  for  supremacy 
was  severe  and  lonti:  oQoiioiied  : 

In  May  18579  there  were  in  India 
European  soldiers 
Native  ,, 
Semi  Military  Folipe 

Total ... 

Abont  8,50,000 Native  Soldiery  were  arrayed 
against  the  British  power  in  \857*  Of  the 
British  forces  were  45,000  Europ^fms  a|id 
about  60,000  reliable  native  soldiery.  These 
last  were,  before  the  ^nd  of  1857,  increased  to 
abont  150,000  native  soldiers, by  ibe  addition  of 
the  Sikh  army  from  the  Punjab,  aiiid  before  July 
1858,  ihere  were  over  80,000  British  Soldiers 
in  India.  After  that  revolt,  tbe  Native  Army 
began  to  be  reduced,  and  by  November  1S66, 
it  fell  to  135^000  men  with  only  12  guns, 
against  150  in  1857. 

The  successive  features  of  the  revolt  and  re- 
establishment  of  authority  were  as  under : — 

fievolt  of  tbe  Bengal  native  army  was  com* 
.m^need  at  Berhampoor  by  the  19th  Ben.  N«  I, 
on  the  26th  February  1857. 

Bevolt  eontii^ued  by  the  out-break  of  tbe 
native  cavalry  at  Meerut,  on  the  1  Otb  May 
1857. 

Dehli  massmnre  occurred  on  the  11th  May 
1857. 

Ghazi-ud-din«Nttgger. — the  mutineers  wfere 
defeated  on  the  30th  May  1857- 

The  Shah-Jehanapore  massacre  occurred  on 
IheilstMay    857. 

5th  June  1857,  the  mutiny  occurred  at 
Jhansi  and  on  the  8th  the  massacre  occurred. 

The  massacre  at  Cawnpore  of  the  Futtehghur 
fugitives  occurred  on  the  12th  June' 1857. 

The  massacre  at  Qwalior  occurred  on  the 
14th  June  1857. 

A  massacre  occurred  of  the  British  at 
Cawnpore  by  Nana  Bao  on  the  27th  June 
1857. 

Masasers  at  Cawnpore  on  the  15th  July  1857 
by  Nana  Rao,  at  British  women  and  children. 

On  the  20th  August  1857  Dehli  was 
captured. 

Lndcnow  wap  entered  on  tl^e  25th  August 
1 857  by  general^  Havejiock  and  Ootram. 

Delhi  was  assaulted  on  the  14th  September 
1857. 

Lncknow  ^as  relieved  by  general  Havelock 
on  the  25th  Septeniber  1857. 

The  second  relief  of  Lucknow  waa  affected 
by  sir  Colin  GampbeU  on  the  17th  November 
1857. 

Cawnpore  was  relieved  by  sir  Odin  Camp* 
hell  on  the  28th  Nqvumber  1857,  and  the 
OwslioT  contingent  routed. 

The  battle  of  Nawabjg^ng  in  Oadb,  occurred 
on  tjhe  14th  Jun^  1858. 


Qwalior  wai  ro-eapturod  by  Sir  Hugh  Boss 
on  the  23th  June  1859. 

Tbe  Government  of  the  East  Indies  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown  on  the  1st  September  1858. 

On  the  1st  November  1858,  it  was  proclaim- 
ed throughout  India,  that  its  government  had 
been  transferred  from  the  East  India  Company 
to  the  British  sovereign. 

Bengal  Native  Army  was  reorganized  on  the 
9th  September  1851^. 

On  tha  20^h  Ai«gU4t  I860  the  Indian  aad 
British  armies  were  amalgamated. 

Tbe  Cbvernor  General  was  raised  toths 
rank  of  Viceroy.  ^ 

The  Supreme  Courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras  sod 
Bombay'  were  amalgamated  with  tbe  Courts  of 
Sadr  Adalut  of  the  three  Presidenoies,  and  tbe 
united  body  deaignated  tbe  High  Court  of 
Judicature.  J'be  Native  Soldiers  were  reduced 
in  numbers  as  the  organisation  of  the  sefsir 
military  policy  progressed- 

The  European  and  Native  Farces  in  India 
were  aa  under  in  the  years  : 

European.  Jlfatives. 

35,604 
46,726 
45,522 
106,290 
71,880 


1839-40 

42.  3 

1856-7 

8-9 

1864-  5 


199,8b9 
220,947 
232,224 
196,243 
118,815 

In  1867,  there  were  6,944  European  and 
8,963  Native  artillery:  3,136  European  sad 
30,473  Native  cavalry.  In  that  year  the 
revolt  of  th*  native  army  occurred  and  the 
policy  since  then  has  been  to  augment  the 
European  arm,  remove  all  natives  from  the 
scientific  corps  and  reduce  their  numbers*  The 
composition  of  the  Indian  army  in  1857  aad 
1S65  was  as  under : 


1865. 

1?,«7* 
6,274 

48,945 

1,406 

43d 

1.145 


Europeam. 

1857. 

Artillery     ••• 
Cavalry      ••• 
Infantry     ••• 
Staff  H .  k  C. 

...      6,944 
...      3,136 
...    33,254 
...       .*• 

Engineer  Sappers      

Invalids,  Veterans  warraut  ... 

Total...  43,334 

* 

Natives. 

1857. 

Artillery    ... 
Cavalry     ... 
Infantry     ... 
Engineer  Sappers 

...       8,963 
.^     30,473 
...    185,047 

• 

^  Total 

...     224,483 

72,330 


1,46» 
14.674 
99.353 

S.86S 

118,315 


In  I86S  the  BmI  India  Gompanj  cened  to 
rulei  and  a  Secretary  of  State  with  a  Qwaeid 
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I54ttember»  took  its  plao«8  :  in  1861  the  In- 1  piity     Commianoiiers    with    Joint,    Deputy, 
dian  CouneilB*  Act  was  pasted.  |  Assislant  and  Extrtt-AssiHants.     In  the  Ben- 

gal  Presidency    these   Districts  are  in  most 


NorHum  India, — With  the' exception  of 
the  transfer  of  North  Canara  from  Madras  to 
Bombay  and  the  addition  of  Sjndh  to  Bombay 
oa  the  conquest  of  that  province,  these  Presi- 
dencies have  retained  very  nearly  their  original 
limits,  including  the  provinces  conquered  from 
the  Peishtra  and  Guikwar  between  1800  and 
1818.  But  the  succession  of  conquests  in 
Northern  and  Central  India  and  Burmah,  gra- 
dually led  to  the  formation  of  separate  jurisdic- 
tions under  Lieutenant  Governors  and  Chief 
Co.mmisflioners. 

•  AdrndnittraHon. — In  1853  the  Governor 
Gcnerid  ceased  to  exercise  any  more  direct  su- 
penrision  over  Lower  Bengal  than  over  the  rest 
of  Lidia. 

Its  Civil  Government  in  Calcutta  is  eanied 
on  by  a  (Governor  General  in  Council,  through 
^e  great  departments,  the  Foreign,  Home, 
MiHtmry,  Finance  and  Public  Works.  There  is, 
besides,  a  Governor  and  Council  in  Madras 
and  the  same  in  Bombay ;  a  Lieut.  *  Governor 
of  Bengal,  another  for  the  Panjab,  Commis- 
sioners of  Oudhy  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  Central 
India,  the  Berars^  Mysore  and  British  Bur- 
mah. 

For  the  military  control,  there  is  one  Com- 
mander-in  Chief  of  all  India  who  specially  at- 
tends to  the  Bengal  Army  and  European  Corps, 
with  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies,  all  of  whom  have  seats 
in  Council. 

Every  order  issued  from  any  of  the  five  de- 
partments of  the  Supreme  Government  runs  in 
the  name  of  The  Governor  General  in  Council. 
Up  to  Lord  Canning's  administration,  all  mat- 
ters were  in  truth  so  disposed  of;  but  Lord 
Canning  remodelled  it  into  the  semblance  of  a 
Cabinet  with  himself  as  president,  and  each 
member  of  the  Government  now  holds  a  sepa- 
rate portfolio  and  despatches  the  ordinary 
business  connected  with  it,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, only  reserving  matters  of  exceptional  im- 
portance for  the  opinion  of  a  colleague  or  the 
deoision  of  the  assembled  Council.  The  parti- 
cular branch  of  administration  which  Lord 
Ganmng,  Lord  Elgin  and  8ir  John  Lawrence 
all  successively  reserved  for  their  own  spe- 
cial charge)  is  the  Foreign  Office  of  India,  Uie 
dutiea  of  which  relate  to  all  dependant  chiefs  and 
prinees  in  India  and  all  neighbouring  foreign 
princes,  beyond  the  limits.  With  such  nations 
as  Peniia  and  China',  where  there  is  a  diplomatic 
repres^tative  of  the  British  Government,  the 
Governor  Qeneral  acts  in  concert  with  the  Bri- 
tish Qpv/Brqment 

Sach.Frovince  is  sulhdivided  into  Zillahs,  or 
Districts^  under.  Colleptor-Magisirates  or  Dis- 


eases grouped  into  Divisions,  each  under  a 
Commissioner  supervised  by  a  Revenue  Board 
of  Financial  Commissioner.    English  Counties 
average  1,000   square  miles  in    extent.      la 
India    they    are     much    larger.      In    Bom- 
bay, for  instance,  Collect  orates  average  about 
6,000  square  miles    and  Khandeisb  is  sup- 
posed to  be  15,000  square  miles.    There  is 
no '  Eevenue   Board    in  Bombay.     There  are 
two  Bevenue  Commissioners,   between  whom 
the  CoUectorates  are  divided.    The  Bevenue 
Commissioner  there  corresponds  immediately 
with  Government  and  is  also  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  his   Division.     Each  District  has  a 
treasury  and  a  jail.     In  Lower  Bengal,  Die* 
tricts  are  broken  up  into  Sub-divisions  under 
Joint,    Assistant     or    Deputy    Magistrates. 
Under  the  new  constslbulary  svstem,  intro^* 
duoed  by  Act  V.  of  1861,  each '  District   hss 
a  Superintendent  of    Police,  and  the    Dis- 
tricts are  grouped  for  police  purposed  into 
circles  under  Deputy  Inspectors  General,  while 
the   whole  Police  force  of   each  Province  is 
under  an  Inspector  General.     The    consta- 
bulary, except    on    the    North-Eastein   and 
Trans-Iirdus  frontiers,  is  a  purely  civil  force 
organized   on    the    Iribh   system,  and    sub- 
ject in   all  respects,   except    internal    disci- 
pline, to    the    civil    suthorities,   that   is,  to 
Commissioners  of  Divisions  and  Deputy  Com-> 
missioners,  or  Collector-Magistrates,  of  Dis- 
tricts. 

The  Provinces  sre  administered  by  a  cove* 

nanted  dvil   service,   an   uncovensnted    civil 

service  and    military    officers  of    the    Staff. 
Corps. 

The  Madras  Presidency  consists  of  20  Dis- 
tricts, inohidiitg  the  city.  The  area  is  esti« 
mated  at  140,726  square  miles,  snd  the  total 
population  at  26,689,059.  By  the  quinquen*- 
nial  census  taken  on  the  1st  March  1867^  the 
population  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  ejt  elusive  * 
of  the  city  of.  jMadras^  was  found  to  bo< 
26,089,052  thus  dassifiiid  ;— 

Hindoos       24,172,822  |  Christisms  414^096. 
Mahomedaiis  1,503,184  | 

The  populstion  of  the  city  of  M&dras  ia^ 
supposed  to  be  about  45O,QO0, .  thua.-^  dasalF- 
fied;— 

Death  Biatsi-pier  100Cr» 
18116;.      1M7. 


Europeans  and  East'' 
Indians        ..«     17,219 

• 

38*1 

SB'S 

Hihd0OS5         ••«  365,576 

80*6 

S7-S 

.MahDmedans    •..    67,^05 

2^-9 

SS-6 

6S& 
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The  approximate  area  and  population  of  tbe  I  the  Madras  diatricta  of  Malabar  and  South 
adras  Districts  including  the    city  are  as    Oanara.    The  central  districts  of  the  presidency 


Madras 
under  :— 


Districts. 


Madras  city.... 

Ganjam 

Vizaf<apatam  ., 

Godavery 

Kistna.... 

Nellore...  :•. . 

Cuddapah 

Bellary 

Kurnool...... 

Madras..^.'..  ••< 
North  Arcot.. 
South  Arcot.. 
Tanjore...  -. 
Trichinopoly  . 
jMadnra.'..... 

Tinnevelly...  , 
Ooimbatore... 

Salem. • 

South  Canara. 
Malabar 


Square 
miles. 


Population. 


,0    .••    •! 


27 
4,457 

18,935 
7,B35 
7,227 
4,546 
9,177 

11,496 
7.470 
2,183 

15,1 4G 
4,779 
8,735 
3,566 
8.790 
6,146 
8,470 
7.604 
4,206 
6,259 


140,726 


450,000 
1,235,790 
1.934,558 
1.427,472 
1,296,652 
1,168,664 
1,144,759 
1,304,998 

770,857 

804,283 
1,787,134 
1,261,846 
1,731,619 
1,006,826 
1.946,389 
1,621,168 
1,430,738 
1,619,233 

839,688 
1,856,378 


26,539,052 


The  water  supply  of  the  several  districts  is 
aoiDCwhat  varied.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall during  a.period  of  five  years  ranged  from 
17-57  inches  in  Bellary  to  146*31  inches  in 
South  Canara.  The  total  area  of  the  Presi- 
4en(^  may  be  estimated  as  180.000  square 
miles,  being  thus  more  extensive  than  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  about  the  same  size  as 
the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Kyotwary  lands  ...  16   million  acres  (actual.) 

inam  lands 41  million  acres  (actual.) 

Zemindary  lands. .;  5|  million  acres  (estimated.) 
Malabarand  Canara2|  million  acres  (estimated.) 

Tbe  proportion  of  the  irrigated  land  applied 
to  the  production  of  any  crop,  but  rice  is  very 
limited. 

The  Madras  Districts  range  from  2,000  to 
19,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  Districts  of 
Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  Godavery  and  Kistna 
are  on  the  north -east  coast,  to  the  east  of  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Hyderabad.  The  other 
east  coast  districts  are  Nellore,  Madras,  Chin* 
gleput,'  South  Arcoty  Tanjore,  Madura  and  Tin- 
nisvdly,  the  last  named  being  situated  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  peninsula.  To  the  west 
of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  are  the  Travancore  and 
Cochin  territories  governed  by  feudatory  riyahs. 
Iforth  of  these  states,  on  the  same  coast,  are 
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are  those  of  Ooimbatore,  Trichinopoly  and 
Salfm,  between  Malabar  and  BA  adras,  and 
those  of  Bellary,  Kurnool,  Cuddapah  and  North 
Arcot  between  Hyderabad  and  the  lAysore 
country,  which  intervenes  •  between  Canara  and 
Bellary  and  Nellore. 

Several  distinct  races  dwell  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  Mahomedans,  Aryan^hindus,  and 
many  non- Aryan  tribes,  but  tbe  bulk  of  the  soil 
is  possessed  by  the  Tiling/ Arava  and  Canarese 
peoples,  three  great  nations  of  Tamulian  origin. 

The  Madras  Presidency  may  be  described  as 
of  three  parts — the  Telugn  country  of  the  North, 
extending  northwards  from,  and  including,  Nel- 
lore; the  Tamil  country  of  the  South,  and  the 
Canarese  and  Malayalum  districts  of  the  West- 
ern or  Malabar  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

In  the  Southern  division,  where  the  maho- 
medan  influence  had  been  very  weak,  the  land 
was  held  by  culiivating  village  communities  who 
paid  rent  direct  to  the  old  hindoo  sovereigns. 

In  the  third  or  Western  division,  the  village 
or  communal  gives  place  to  the  individual  right 
to  land  free  of  all  rent  to  the  State,  known  as 
Janm  or  birthright.  Malabar  was  prosperous, 
owned  chiefly  by  wealthy  capitalists  but  Canara 
had  been  over-assessed,  prior  to  British  occu* 
pation.  .  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation 
in  those  portions  of  the  Madras  Presidency  held 
on  ryotwary  tenure,  has  risen  from  about  ten 
million  acres  in  1855,  to  sixteen  million  acres 
in  1865.  In  ISGS-'OS  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion increased  by  202,696  acres. 

Mr.  Daly  ell.  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Grovem- 
ment,  estimated  that  there  is  produced  an  an- 
nual supply  of  129  million  cwt.  of  grain  for  the 
support  of  the  population,  or  more  than  5  cwt. 
for  each  person,  being  more  than  1|  lbs.  per 
diem,  whereas  a  family  of  five  can  subsist  upon 
7  lbs.  per  day,  without  difficulty  and  three 
acres  of  superior  land,  supposing  one  acre  to 
be  irrigated,  or  four  acres  ofuninigated  land- 
would  support  such  a  family  for  a  year. 

Bombay  and  Sindh  consist  of  1 8  districts 
besides  Bombay  Island.  ■  The  areaia  131,298 
square  miles  and  the  estimated  populatioii 
13,038,609. 

In  the  13  Bombay  districts  the  population 
was  thus  classified  several  years  ago  :-^ 

Hindoos...  6,662,109  Mahomedans  inclod- 
Wild  Tribes  918,976  ing  Africans779.264 
Low  Castes  782,008  Jews  ...  3,608 
Jains  ...  128,798*  |  Parsees  ...  133,563 
Lingayets       565,447 


Christians        57J66 

In  the  five  Sindh  districts  the  population  was 
thus  classified  :— 

Mahbmedansl,354,781  I  Otherreligions50;$51 
Hindoos         363,295  | 
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ThiS-ceDSua  of  Bombay  Jsland,  taken  on  the 
night  of  Ist  February  1864,  shows  the  follow- 
ing results :— 
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Native  Christian . 

Indo-European... 

European 
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All  Baces 

1 
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Caste  or  Bace. 

Budhist  or  Jain 
Brahmin     ••. 
Lingayet     ... 
Bhatia 

Hindoo  of  other  Caste 
Hindoo  Out-Caste    ... 
Mussulman 
Negro- African 

The  surface  of  Bombay  Island  is  about 
1-8*68  square  miles,  or  a  square  mile  to  every 
43yl04  of  the  land  population.  The  inhabited 
houses  were  24,206  in  number ;  of  these,  6,676 
were  thatched  huts. 

An  average  Bombay  Collectorate  contains 
t'welre  tcUttqa  or  divisions,  each  of  which  con- 
.  taios  about  one  hundred  Government  villages, 
that  is  to  say,  villages  that  are  uot  alienated  and 
the  total  revenues  of  which  belong  to  the  State. 
Each  village  has  its  regular  complement  of  of- 
ficers, who  are  usually  hereditary.  The  officers 
on  whose  services  Government  is  mainly  de- 
pendent'consist  of  the  jDo^fi/,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  village  for  both  revenue  and  police  pur- 
poses ;  the  tullatee  or  koolkumee,  who  is  the 
clerk  and  accountant ;  the  mhar  who  is  a  kind 
of  beadle  ;  and  the  watchman.  The  patel  and 
Icoolkurnee  either  hold  a  certain  quantity  of 
ront-free  land,  or  are  remunerated  by  a  cash- 
payment  equivalent  to  a  certain  percentage  on 
the  collections.  The  mhar  and  watchman,  in 
common  with  the  other  village '  servants,  also 
hold  land  on  more  or  less  favourable  terms  as 
regards  assessment,  and  receive,  besides,  grain 
and  other  payments  in  kind  from  the  villagers. 


A  village  is,  for  Gtovemmetit  or  social  pur* 
poses,  complete  in  itself ;  and  is,  so  to  speak, 
independent  of  the  outer  world.  The  revenue 
accounts  of  a  village  are  simple  but  complete. 
The  survey-register  is  the  basis  of  4hem.  Every 
occupant  is  given  a  separate  receipt-book,  in 
which  the  total  amount  of  his  holdings  is  en- 
tered, and  the  patel  and  koolkurnee  are  bound 
under  heavy  penaltiea  to  record  in  it  the  sums 
he  has  paid.  Each  year,  what  is  termed  the 
Jamui'handi  of  the  village  is  made,  at  which 
time  the  total  amount  of  revenue  due  from  the 
village  is  made  out.  In  poiut  of  practice  this 
is  now,  so  far  as  -Government  interests  are  con- 
cerned, a  very  simple  business,  as  there  is  little 
or  no  unoccupied  land  ;  and  the  Jamorhandi 
as  nearly  as  possible  represents  the  sum  enter- 
ed in  the  register. 

There  are  two  Bevenue  and  Police  Commis* 
sioners  for  the  entire  Presidency.  These  of- 
ficers are  constantly  on  the  move  in  their  res- 
pective Divisions  during  the  fair  season.  They 
entertain  appeals  from  the  Collectors'  decisions^ 
and  are  the  channels  of  communication  between 
them  and.  the  Government.  From  June  to 
October  they  both  reside  at  I'oona,  which  is 
also  at  that  season  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Government. 

Thurr  and  Parhur^  in  Sindh,  is  a  sandy 
desert.  The  desert  talookas  of  Omerkote  con- 
sist of  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  hills  and  waste 
lying  north  of  the  Bunn  of  Kutch,  and  stretch* 
ing  about  130  miles  from  District  Mahomed 
Khan's  Tanda  on  the  west,  to  the  Jodhpore 
frontier  on  the  east.  The  principal  town  is 
Omerkote,  situated  between  the  desert  and  the 
plains.  It  has  long  been  the  acknowledged 
capital  of  this  pah  of  the  country,  and  with 
its  mud  fort  was  considered  the  key  to  the 
desert,  commanding  the  high  road  between 
Marwar  and  Sindh. 

Aden  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bombay. * 
Almost  the  most  southerly  point  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  it  is  situated  in  latitude  12^  47' 
North,  and  longitude  45<'  I U' East.  It  is  a 
peninsula  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference, 
of  an  irregular  oval  form,  five  miles  in  its 
greater  and  three  in  its  lesser  diameter,  con- 
nected with  the  continent'  by  a  low  narrow  neck 
of  land  1,850  yards  in  breadth,  but  which  is  ia 
one '  place  nearly  covered  by  the  sea  at  high 
spring  tides. 

Bengal' — One  of  the  most  important  divi* 
sions  of  India,  is  the  province  of  Bengal, 
which  is  ruled  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  Ben- 
gal contains  11  Divisions  including  66  Dis- 
tricts with  Calcutta.  The  territory  under  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  comprises  Ben- 
gal proper,  Behar,  Orissa  including  the  Tribu- 
tary Mehals,  Assam,  Chots  Nagpore,  and  the 
native  states  of  Uill  Tipperah  and  Cooch 
Behar.    It    extends  from    the  meridian  82£ 
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to  97^  easfc  of  OvMnwich,  and  lies  witlkio 
the  parallels  af  Id"*  40'  snd  28""  10'  north 
latitade,  From  the  ChumjMirua  District  as 
far  eastward  as  the  reoently  annexed  Bootan 
DooarSy  the  Himalaya  range,  running  threogh 
the  independent'  states  of  Nepal,  Bikkiny 
Tibet  and  Bootan,  forms  the  northern  bovn- 
dary  of  the  Provinee.  Further  east,  along 
the  northern  frontier  bouncfary  of  Asaan,  lies 
a  traec  inhabited  by  the  Akha,  Diifls,  Meerie, 
Mishmee  and  other  wild  tribes;  along  the 
eastern  frontier  lies  a  part  of  the  iddependeot 
kingdom  of  Burma  ;  below  that  the  Munipore 
State ;  still  lower  are  Tarious  hill  tribes,  sueh 
as  the  Naga,  Looshai,  Khyen,  Meekir,  fcc. ; 
and  at  the  extreme  south*east  is  British  Burma. 
On  the  south  of  Chittagoni?,  whieh  is  the  south- 
eastern districi  of  Bengal,  is  the  Akyab  District 
of  Arakan.  In  the  south-west,  is  Orissa 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Madras  Presi- 
deney  ;  and  on  the  west  by  certain  Tributary 
Estates,  and  by  the  Sumbulpore  and  Belaspore 
Districts  of  the  Central  Proirinoes.  Further 
north,  abutting  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Lieutenant*Governorshtp,  are  the  natiye  state 
of  Bewah  in  the  Indore  Ageney,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Mirsapore,  Gbaseepore  and  Goruckpore 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

The  Bengal  Lt.  Governor's  territory  consists 
of  Regulation  and  Non- Regulation  provinces. 
The  Regulation  Provinces  are  divided  into  eight 
cOmmissionershipSy  and  the  Non-Regulation 
Provinces  into  three.  The  monthly  salary  of  a 
Oommissioner  in  the  Regulation  Provinces  is 
Bs.  3,919-10-8,  and  in  the  Non-BeKulation 
Provinces  Rs.  2,500,  in  addition  in  both  oases, 
to  a  travelling  allowance  of  Rs.  250. 

Beffidaiion. 

Bkamgulpore  JHvmon.  Pruidincjf  Difdiim. 

Bhaugulpore*  Nuddea. 

•Ifonghyr.  Jeasore. 

Purneali.  24-Perganoah8. 

Paina  DivUion,  Burdwan  Division* 

F^atna.  Burdwan. 

Qya^  Bancoorah. 

ChamparuD.  Btierbhooin* 

Baron.  Hoogbly. 

Bhahsbad.  Howrah. 

TtrhocL  Midnapore. 

Bajshak^t  Dimion.  Daeea  Di^id^n. 

Rajahahye.  Dacca. 

Hogra.  Baokergnnge. 

ID^nagepOre.  Farreedpore. 

Maldah.  Mymeosing. 

Moer^edabad.  Sylhet. 

Pubna.  Ori$ta  JDhin&n^ 

Baogpore.  Gnttack. 

OMiogong  Division »  Pooroe. 

Chittagong.  Balaaore. 
TSpperah. 
HsakhaUy. 

The  Non-Begulation  Districts  are  nineteen 
ia  number  including  the  Native  State  of  Cooch 
Behar.  Each  of  these  districts  is  under  a  l>e« 
puty  ComnaMioiier. 


Dhiiian.  Ckoia  Na^part 

Kamroop.  Haaareebaiigfa. 

Durmng.  Lobaidogga. 

NowgoDlfc.  Maunbhoom.    -  « 

Naga  Hilla:  Sin^hoom. 

Seebsaagor.  Doeea  2>tviffO». 

Lokhlmpora.  Oachar. 

Khasia  k  Jyttfeah  llilte.    -Bhankgulport  Divinom. 

Cooeh  Behar  Diviium.     So&thal  Pergannaha. 
Juipigoree.  OkiUagfm^  DimdoH* 

Gowalparah.  CbiltagODg  Hill  Tncta. 

Oarrow  fiilla. 
Darjeelin^ 
Coooh  Behar. 

The  state  of  Oooch  Behar,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west  by  the  new  district  of  Jul- 
pii^oree ;  on  the  south  by  Ruugpore  ;  and  on 
the  east  by  the  unsurv^yed  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict as  fnr  ^as  the  Juldoka  and  Toorsa  rivers« 
I'he  extreme  length  east  and  west  is  forty  mitea» 
and  the  extreme  breadth  north  and  south  is 
thirty-six  miles,  and  the  area  is  386,123*40 
acres,  or  603*31  square  miles.  '  The  foresia 
described  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1800,  have  been 
entirely  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  prineipai 
rivers  are  the  Teesta  Juldoka,  and  Toorsa. 

The  population  of  Bengal  is  probably  near 
60  millions. 

The  males  ooinprise  51  per  twnl  of  the 
population,  thus  confirming  the  results  of  other 
Indian  censuses  as  opposed  to  the  experience  of 
Europeana  statistics.  In  Burdwan  and  Rsj- 
shahye  the  females  actuaHy  exceed  the  malea 
while  in  Cooch-Bebar  and  Assam,  there  are  only 
77  and  81  females  respectively  to  100  males.  * 

A  special  inquiry  into  the  mortality  oauaed 
by  a  famine  in  Orissa  in  1 866  was  made  by 
Deputy  Collectors,  with  the  aid  of  corrected  rcn 
turns  made  by  the  zemindars.  The  total 
population  in  1865  was  8,015,826  ^  of  these 
814.469  perished,  and  115,028  either  emi* 
grated  or  disappeared,  makinK  a  total  loss  of 
929.497  and  leaving  '  2,086,329  surviving* 
The  per^centage  of  deaths  to  population  is  27, 
which,  added  to  8*81,  the  percentage  of  emi- 
grants or  missing,  gives  a  general  percentage  of 
80*81  as  loss  of  population  during  the  famine. 

The  total  population  of  the  Municipal  portion 
of  CaloutUis  430,000.  The  floating  population 
is  assumed  at  about  50,000.  llie  population  of 
all  Calcutta,  including  the  densely  inhabited  su- 
burbs, may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  half  a  million:^- 

Maksto 
Males.  FBmaUs,Bo^.  OirU,  lOQ/hwOb^- 


Ewropeant 
Indo-Knro- 

peans 
Oreekv 
Armeoiaos 
Aslaiica 
Jews 
Fvseet 
AfHems 
ChiBMe 
MQUQlmani 
Htndoot 
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Iforik-Wesiem  Ptovinees.'^Thtu  pn>vinoe« 
•re  between  L.  30''  7'  aad  23^  51'  N.  and  L* 
V?"*  V  ««d  84^  40'  £*  Tbey  are  bounded  on 
the  nortk  by  the  suowy  range  of  the  Kumaoni 
UimaUyet  Oudh  and  the  Nepalese  Tend  ;  on 
the  aouth'by  the  ^augor  Diatrict  of  the  Central 
Provinoea,  and  the  Native  States  of  Bundle-* 
knnd  and  Bewah  ;  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Tonae,  until  its  jnnetion  with  t^e  Jumna,  thenee 
the  Jumna  till  the  28th  degree  of  Latitude  ; 
on  the  aouth-weat  by  the  Nelive  Stetea  of 
Gwalior,  Dholpora  and  Bhurtpore  ;  and  on 
ibe  eaat  ai^d  aouth-eaat  by  the  Sarun,  Sheba" 
bed,  Beh^r  and  Palamow  Diatrieta  of  Lower 
BenicaL  The  North-Western  Provinoea  contain 
36  diatrieta  of  which  35  are  grouped  in  to  7 ' 
Commiasionerahip^  The  **  non-regulation" 
portiona  are  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  te  the  ex* 
ireme  north,  Jhanaie  to  the  aouth-weat,  end 
•Ajroere,  which  ia  operated  from  the  weatern 
boundary  by  several  intervening  Native  States. 
Thia  ^flst  Division  from  ite  isolated  position,  re^ 
quires  distinct  demarcation.  It  lies  to  the  west, 
extending  between  L.  22""  16',  and  27^  45' 
N.  L,  71*^  45',  and  77''  22'  E.  It  ia  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Rajpoot  States  of  Kishengurh 
and  Jeypoor,  on  the  north  and  wf  st  by  Jodh- 
pore,  and  on  the  south  by  the  tendtory  of 
Odeypoor.  The  Ajniere  'Division  comprise^ 
Ajmere  proper  and  Mairwarra.  The  Mairwarra 
tract  belooga  in  unequal  portiona  to  the  £fritisb 
Government,  to  Meywar  or  Odeypoor,  and  to 
Marwar  or  Jodhpore.  The  Meywar  possessions 
consisting  of  three  Pergunnahs,  and  the  Marwait 
of  two,  were  made  over  to  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  British  in  1822-23. 

Benares  is  the  most  thickly  peopled  district*. 
The  density  stands  at  7^7 — or,  including  the 
Military  and.  Bailway,  803 — per  square  mile. 

Looking  at  the  30  millions  of  people  accord- 
ing to  creed  nearly  26  millions  are  hindoos  andj 
4^  mahomedans.  Mahomedans  form  less  than 
a  seventh  of  the  whole  population,  there  being 
ojily  100  to  every  609  hindoos.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  Meerut  and  Rohilkund,  where  they^ 
comprise  nearly .  a  fifth  of  the  population ;  more 
than  half  of  the  entire  number  of  the  mahome- 
dans in  the  N.  W.  provinees— via.,  2,197,202 
out  of  4,248,207 — reside  in  those  northern 
diatncts. 

Jfaftoaiedaii. 
NoteUssiiied    2,207,576 
Sheikhs      ...     1,140.208 
Patbaos      ...        515,426 

170,248 
41,748. 


CMiHm^ 


Boropean 


VMre 


21881 
8,968 

4,702|Syud8 
Mognls 


30^501 


Boddhist  and  Jain  75,629 
Parsee        ...  120 

Sikh  ...  1,425 

Other  religious 
secU       ...        195,977 


4,105,206 
Bindoo. 
BrshmiDB   ...    3,451,692 


Rshatryas 
Vaisyas 

Soodras 


8,827,768 
1,091  250 
18,804^809 


The  aborjgiaea  are  returned  89.318,315,  and 
seem  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  other  aeeia. 

The  intense  desire  of  all  the  hindua  of  In- 
dia, on  religious  grounds,  is  for  a  son.  The 
boy  is  reared  with  a  care  not  shown  to  the  girl. 
The  girl  is  exposed  to  chances  productive  of 
greater  female  mortality,  being  married  the  mo- 
ment she  attains  the  age  of  puberty,  bearing 
children  at  1 1  and  1 2,  subject  to  a  sedentary 
and  liailesa  Ufe  in  the  nenana  or  one  of  hard- 
ahip  in  the  fields,  and  treated  oppieaaively  as  a 
widow. 

The  PunjcA  contains  32  distrii^s  in  10 
divisions.^  The  feudatory  stales  are  estimated 
to  contain  five  millions  of  people  and  an  area 
of  197,889  square  miles.  The  32  non-feu- 
datory districts  have  a  population  of  17,61 1,498 
covering  an  area  of  101,829  square  miles,  or 
173  to  the  mile.  Of  the  people  9,408,810 
are  agriculturists  and  8,190,127  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  land.  Leaving 
out  Delhi  and  Uissar  it  may  be  said  roughly 
that  the  populatbn  haa  increased,  in  thirteen 
years,  nearly,  two  millions,  and  in  density  27 
to  the  mile.  The  density  of  population  ia 
very  slightly  less  than  that  of  France.  It  is 
higher  than  the  average  of  all  non-feudatory 
India,  which  ia  159,  and  falls  below  that  of 
the  North-! Weat,  Bengal  and  Madraa  alone.  In 
the  division  of  Jullnndhur,  with  its  good  rain- 
fail,  there  are  59^  to  the  mile,  omitting 
hiily  Kangra.  In  the  well-watered  division  of 
Umritsur  the  proportion  stands  at  513,  in 
Umballa  at  412,  in  Delhi  at  342  and  in  La- 
hore at  210.  In  the  Dernjat  frontier  it  falls  to 
77  and  in  desert  Mooltan  to  78.  The  coun- 
try between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlqj,  the -home 
of  the  Sikhs  is  thus  the  most  populous.  The 
rate  of  population  follows  the  rainfall,  and 
the  number  of  mouths  waits  on  the  facili- 
ties for  cultivation,  which  re-act  on  each 
other.  There  are  65  milliona  of  acres  in  the 
Punjab.  Delhi  has  now  supplanted  Umritsur 
as  the  most  populous  city.  The  population  of 
the  Panjab  is  as  under : — 


ChrUiiamt. 

Europeiin...  17,574 
Eurasii^n  •••  3,379 
Asiatic      ...     2,601 

Mahomdw^fiZlfi^b 


Hindoo^..,  6,112,087 
Sikhs  ...  1,144,890 
Buddhists 
and  Jains.    36,190 

Other  Creeds  959,292 


The  MaJiomedans  are  thus  claasified  :• 


MiseelUmeoas... 5^070,2811  Rajpoots.— 


25^675,017 
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Syudfl 

Moghuls 

Patans.-^ 

Yusftfzai    ... 

Khatak 

Mohmuod... 

Bangoah  ... 

Ehslil       .„ 

Daoodsaj  ... 

Mahome^sai 

Kamulsai 


212,5401    Bbat«ees 
99,086      Ghiba 


•«• 


98,727 
72,788 
29,159 
81,774 
1^368 
16,848 
26,537 
845 


Jaognsa 

Tewanaa 

Sirgala 

Ghebas 

RaDghan 


156,151 
9Ji99 

21,808 

1,482 

47,197 

9,53«r 

121,109 


ICiseeUaneous   842,786 


Jats 
Qhakkars 


...1,309,899 
...     27,686 
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SaddoEAi  ...  6,443 

Wuzeeree  ..•  12,350 

Lohanee    .,.  69,971 

MisoellaDeoofl  827>165 

Belooch.  — 

.    Loghari     ...  15,809 

BoBdar      ...  1,642 

Mazari       ....  5,885 

Lund        ...  7i887 

Kosa         ...  14,665 

Dnshak    ...  4,449 

Kasrani     .^  4,958 

MiscellaneouB  17^,747 


Dhunds 

Satis 

Kharals  ••• 

Kurals 

Kathias 

WnttuB 

Meo8  .•• 

Mina* 

Qugars 

Parachas 

Khogas 

Kashmeerees  ... 


26,414 
11^98 

28,815 

17329 

2,716 

18,817 

130,885 
45 

424,095 
12,784 
54,969 

230,850 


The  Hindoos  and  Sikki  are  thas  classified  : — 


Visoellaneous 
Brahmins      •< 
Khuttreea 
Hajpoots. — 

fiill 

Plaia 
Buoyas 
Aroras 
Bhatias 
Kayathfl 
Sudhs 


*.. 


^488, 122 
800,547 
884,829 

218,168 

121,129 

267,953 

477,269 

26,548 

14,278 

17,799 


LabanahB 

Jats 

Tagahs 

Oujars 

A  beers 

KambohiB 

Kulals 

Kaneyts 

Ghiraths 

Changs 


..,  47,690 
...  1,876,091 
9,812 
...  112,3l9r 
...  112,488 
57,181 
26,405 
86,269 
115,257 
50,795 


•*• 
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The  other  creeds  are  as  follows : — 


Buddhists  and  Jains. — 
Bhoiis  ...         278 

Bhabahs       .  .     14,Q91 
Hiscelljineous.    21,821 


Parsees 
Sansees 
Bavrias 
Harnees 


414 

...    40,869 

...    19,141 

...     3,179 

The  Chumar  race,  who  are  incladed  in  Hin- 
doos and  Sikhs,  numbered  684,406.  Fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Punjab 
are  connected  with  agriculture. 

As  the  old  masters  of  the  country,  the  Sikhs 
assert  their  claim  to  proprietorship  to  an  extent 
unknown  among  the  other  classes. 

In  certain  Sikh  villages  of  the  Lahore  district 
there  were  only  31  girls  to  100  boys.  The 
general  result  shown  is,  that  among  the  leading 
Sikh  clans  of  that  district  the  proportion  of  ft^- 
males  to  males  belqw  the  age  of  1 2  is  as  72*5 
to  100',  while  among  the  totnl  Sikh  popula- 
tion umier  the  age  of  12  it  is  as  77*7  to  100' 
and  amoni(  the  total  population  of  all  classes 
ander  that  age  as  85*9  to  100.  That  there 
should  be  only  47  females  to  100  male  children 
amons:the  Sikbsof  8oobraon,l5  to  100  inBhjus* 
seen  55  to  100  in  Sood  Singh,  or  even  68  to  100 
in  Loodianee,  must  be  the  result  of  other  than 
natural  causes.  The  cause  assigned  *f  or  wish- 
ing to  get  rid  of  female  children  ir  the  old'  one 
^-the  heavy  expenses  attending  the  marriage 
of  daughters.  That  this  presses  very  heavily 
upon  respectable  Sikhs  of  limited  means  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  A  respectable  Sikh,  too 
proud  to  receive  pecuniary  consideration  for  his 
daughter's  hand,  is  entangled  in  debt  for  life  if 
he  has  three  or  four  daughters  to  dispose  of  in 
marriage.  As  one  after  another  is  born  he 
despairs  of  ever  being  able  to  bear  the  heavy 
burthen,  and  he  hopes  that  the  infants  may  die. 
Very  moderate. ill- treatment  is  sufficient  to  se- 
cure him  his  wish. 


The  British  froniielr  .  line  commences 
from  the  top  of  the  Kaghan  glen  (a  depen- 
dency of  HuzaraV  near  Chelas  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  maharajah  of  Jammoo's 
territory,  and  then  passes  round  the  north-west 
boundary  of  Huzara,  on  the^ast  side  the  Indus 
to  Torbeila  ;  then  crossing  that  river,  .it  winds 
round  the  north '  and  north-west  boundary  of 
the  Peshawur  Valley  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  theu 
round  the  Afreedee  Hills  to  Kohat ;  then  round 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Kohat  District, 
along  the  Meeranzye  Valley  and  touching  the 
confines  of  the  Cabul  dominions  ;  then  round 
the  Wuzeeree  Hills  to  Bonnoo  line  and  to  the 
head  of  the  Sulimani  range  ;  and  then,  lastly, 
right  down  the  base  of  the  Sulimani  range  to 
its  terminate  on  the  upper  confines  of  Stnd 
and  of  the  Rhelat  kingdom.  The  extent  of 
thia  frontier  is  very  vast,  its  length  being  fall 
800  miles.  It  is  also  as  arduous  in  its  natnrft 
as  it  is  extensive.  Along  the  outer  side  of  this 
frontier  line,  and  therefore  beyond  British 
jurisdiction,  there  dwell  a  series  of  independent 
tribes.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  frontier,  up 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  there  also  dwell 
various  tribes,  in  many  respects  resembling  the 
first-named  tribes,  but  who  are  British  subjects. 
These  hitter  will  be  adverted  to,  though  with 
less  prominency  than  the  former.  The  topo- 
graphical position  of  .each  tribe,  both  without 
and  within  the  frontier,  may  be  ennmerated  in 
their  local  order  as  follows :  — 

Independent  Tribes  dwelling  along  the  outer* 
face  of  the  north-west  Punjab   frontier  and  in- 
habiting hills,   adjoining  frontier    of  lluZara 
District. — Hussunzy  e. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawur  district.-— 
Judoon,  Bunoorwall,  Swat-ee,  Raneezye,Osmaii- 
kheylee,  Upper  Momund. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawur  and  Kohat 
districts. — Afreedi. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  district — Buzo- 
tee,  Sepab.  Orukzye.  Zy  moosht  Affghans,  Tooree. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  and  Dehra  Ish- 
mal  Khan  districts.- — Wuzeeree. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan 
district* — Sheoranee,  Oshteranee,  Kuaraneo, 
Bozdar. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ghazee  Kham 
district. — Khutran,Kosah,  Lugharee,Qoorchany 
Murree.— Boogtee.* 

British  Tribes,— within  the  frontier*  and 
British  subjects,  inhabiting  partly  hills  and 
partly  plains* 

.  Huzara  district. — Tnmoulee,Oukkar,Doond 
and  Suttee,  Kaghan,  Syud-  and  other  tribes  of 
Huzara. 

Peshawur  district. — Eusufzye,  Rhsled, 
Momund  of  the  plains, 

Peshawur  and  Kohat  districts.  «*'Khuttak« 

Kohat  district*— Bungush. 
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BeHni  Ishmael  Khan  distriol.— Bnnnooohee, 
Murwtttee,  BaUnee|  Chiefs  of  Tank,  Gbiefib  of 
Kolachee,  Chiefs  of  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan, 
Nootkanee,  Loond. 

Defara  Ghaue  Khan  district.— Dreshuk^ 
Muzaree. 

Ondh  lies  between  Nepal  and  the  North* 
Western  Prorinces.  It  contains  no  moantains. 
In  the  Qondah  district  the  boundary  is  on  the 
rid^e  of  the  first  range  of  low  but  abrupt 
bills ;  elsewhere  it  is  in  the  plains.  The  Fro- 
▼inoe  consists  of  1 2  districts  in  4  divisions  with 
an  area  of  24,060  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
Uon  of  11.232,868. 

Plains.— The  Oudh  province  is  a  part  of  the 
alluvial  valley  of  the  GMUges  and  eome  of  its 
tributaries.  The  rivers  descend  from  the  hills 
first  in  a  southerly  direction  and  then  turn  east* 
wards.  The  belts  of  forest  come  down  between 
them,  and  are  situated  on  the  higher  land  be- 
tween the  streams.  The  Turrai  stretches  all 
along  the  frontier  of  the  province  immediately 
beloi^  the  forest,  and  is  low  and  moist.  It  is 
more  or  less  settled  and  cultivated >  but  the 
erops  are  poOT  and  the  country  is  unhealthy,  at 
the  first,  and  there  are. great  difiiculties  in  the 
way  of  bringing  the  soil  under  cultivation. 
Throughout  this  district  there  are  large  grassy 
plains  where  numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  kept, 
and  it  is  interspersed  with  old  water- courses, 
the  former  beds  of  the  river,  now  forming 
jheels  and  swarming  with  crocodiles. 

In  the  Baraich  and  Kheree  districts,  where 
the  turrai  fades  into  the  drier  Innd,  are  two 
tracts,  known  as  Dhowrera  and  Nanpara,  which 
have  an  excellent  breed  of  draught  cattle. 

In  the  oen^e  of  this  tract  there  are  a  few 
jheelsy  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  Seeta- 
poor,  in  Luckuow,  and  Barabunke<»,  where 
the  soil  is  more  clayey  and  the  crops  more  ini- 
gated  and  finer,  but  its  general  character  is  as 
described. 

Forests. — The  Oudh  forests  are  irt  three 
divisions.  The  1st,  or  Khairigarh  Division, 
lies  between  the  rivers  Soheli  and  Mohana. 

The  trees  which  are  reserved  in  the  Oudh 
forests  are  Shorea  robusta.  Dalbergia  'sissoo. 
Cedrela  toona.  Ebony,  Diospyros  melanoxy- 
lon.  Oonocarpos  latifolia.  Terminalia  tomento- 
sa.  Acacia  catechu.  Nanclea  cordifolia.  Of 
these  shorea,  cedrela,  ebony,  conocarpus  and 
terminalia  are  found  in  the  higher  forest,  called 
Bhabar  or, '  locally,  Domar.  The  other  trees 
are  found  on  the  lower  ground  or  turrai. 
There  is  a  very  small  tract  under  sissu  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  gun  carriage  agency  at  Fut- 
tehgurh. 

JRivers. — The  principal  rivers  of  Oudh  are 
the  Bapti,  the  Babai,  the  Girwa,  the  Kauriali, 
the  Mdbana,  the  Boheli,  the  Sarda,  the  Ul,  the 
Kataa,  the  Onmti,  tha  Sai.  and  ^the.Oanges, 


Of  these  all,  except  the  Ul,  Katna,  Gumti  aod 
Sai,  are  hill  streams  descending  from  the 
Himalaya,  and  subject  to  the  sudden  freshes 
which  characterise  the  hill  streams.  The  Bapti 
is  a  rapid  river  navigable  for  boats  up  to  Bhin- 
ga.  It  is  used  for  rafting  timber  in  the  rains, 
it  is  a  second  class  river,  and  swarms  with 
crocodiles.  The  Babai  is  rapid  and  shallow 
in  its  upper  conrse,  and  useless  for  navigation 
and  for  rafting.  The  Oirvta  where  it  enters 
British  territory,  is  a  mountain  stream  with  a 
great  fall,  rushing  in  rapids  and  pools  over  a 
stony  and  sandy  bed.  It  is  useless  for  naviga- 
tion. It  is  a  branch  of  the  Kauriali,  from 
which  it  issues  by  percolation,  and  to  which  it 
is  nu'ted  lower  down.  The  Ka/wriali;  is  the 
largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
discharge  is  1S,083  cubic  feet  per  second.  It 
is  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Ganges 
where  it  leaves  the  hills,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  throughput  the  year  within  British  ter- 
ritory. This  is  the  river  which  is  called  Kamali 
in  the  hills  :  Kauriali,  after  it  enters  the  plains 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Saiju  a  little  below 
Bhartapur ;  Gogra  thence  to  Fyzabad  ;  Sarju. 
about  Adjudia  ;  and  Dewa  or  Gogra  again  be- 
low this  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges 
at  Revelganj  near  Chupra.  The  Mohana  ia 
the  boundary  of  the  British  territory  from 
Gwari  Ghat  to  its  eonfluence  with  the  Kauriali, 
rather  more  than  half  its  course  in  the  plains. 
It  is  a  shallow  and  rapid  stream,  not  navigable, 
but  timber  is  floated  down  it  in  the  rains  to 
the  Kauriali.  This  river  swarms  with  croco* 
diles,  both,  the  magar  or  broad-nosedi  and  the 
gurial  or  long-nosed  species. 

The  Sarda  is  a  river  about  the  size  of  the 
Ganges  where  il  leaves  the  hills  ;  nine  miles 
below,  its  discharge  is  6,416  cubic  feet  pei^ 
second.  It  is  the  boundary  between  British 
territory  and  Nepal  out  of  Oudh.  It  has  lost 
the  character  of  a  hill  streaioa  and  flows  in  a 
sandy  bed, 

Tiie  Gumti  is  a  river  rising  in  some  rice 
fields,  from  which  its  head  waters  appear  to 
trickle.  Its  water  is  sweet  and  its  banks  are 
cultivated  throughout  the  province.  It  is  na- 
vigable throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  in  Oudh  ;  but  it  is  extremely  tortuous, 
and  the  navigation  is  impeded  at  Suitanpoor  by 
rocks. 

Jlieels  and  ManAss.  There  are  no  Iskes. 
though  some  of  the  Jheels  are  very  extensive 
sheets  of  water.  The  country  between  the 
Gumti  and  the  Ganges  is  well  supplied  with 
them.  They  lie  in  two  parallel  elevated  hollows, 
on  either  side  of  the  Sai,  and  about  midway 
between  that  river  aod  the  Gumti  and  Ganges 
respectively.  They  are  drained  ^  by  lateral 
nalot  which  fall  mainly  into  the  Sai,  and  which 
cause,  the  occasionaL  floods  U  that  rirer  after 
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i  wff  tftiO* .  Tbejir  urei  a  slrtkiiig  fettim  of  the 
ecMinUyi  stretching  in  a  oottdnuona  series,,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sai,  from  the  Bhahjehanpoor 
bomidary  to  that  of  Jounpoor  and  Allahabad, 
and  often  eomieeted  wbea  the  raia  has  been 
heavy.  The  Oudh  jheela  are  cofered  with  all 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  and  aome  of  them  are  fairly 
stocked  wiM&  snipe.  In  the  iuermi  m«rslies  are. 
Bumerona*  They  are  covered  with  long  graisea 
and  are  the  favourite  lair  of  tigers  aflar  the  hot 
weather  has  set  in. 

.  In  density  of  population  Ondh  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  tae  provinces  of  India*  It  contains 
474  to  the  square  mile,  or  ^14  if  the  more 
iMirren  part  of  its  area  be  left  out*  The  pro 
portion  of  mahome^ns.  to  hindoos  is  10*7  per 
cent,  to  S9'8.  The  siahomedaiis  are  the  most 
nnmerous  and  powerful  in  the  central  districts 
of  Lackaow  sad  Barabunkee.  Their  settlements 
there  were  mostly  efPeoted  ia  the  iSth,  I4th 
and  15th  centuries,  and  they  hare  generally 
continued  to  hold  the  lands  they  first  acquired. 
Of  the  55  tolukdars  of  these  twi>  districts^  34 
are  mahomedans ;  %Z  belong  to  Barabunkee 
end  11  to  Lucknow.  The  first  atahomedan 
iovaston  of  this  province  took  place  above  800 
years  ago,  when  Sayad  Salar  Masa^ld,  a  re- 
lative of  the  great  Mahmud  of  Gbnzni,  fought 
his  way  into  Oudh  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
The  history  of  bis  invasion,  his  first  success  and 
his  final  dbfeat  and  death  at  Bariach  are  told 
in  the  MirtU'Mcua^wclL  Of  the  wholo  native 
popnlationof  11,198,095,80  many  a86,&43,870, 
or  1(8*4  per  cent.,  are  agricultural  and4,66Sy8ll5, 
or  41*6  per  cent.,  non^agricultural. . 

Native  christians  and  Burasians  seem  gene« 
raHy  to  hsve  returned  themselves  as  Europeans. 
The  higher  castes  of  mahomedans  are  thus 
clasiified  :•— 


Sayed  ...      51.679 

fihaikh,  MQki*  Ma^ 
Ilk,  Xuraialil'  IM,fdl 


pathan  Ebandhan, 

KohilJa ...        191  880 
Mogul       ...         86.678 


The  following  are  mabomedaa  converts  from 
bigherbindoo  castes:-— 

Bbaleaultou    ...      1,698  I  Bajpoot    ...  6,176 

Khanaada       ...      2,098  |  Mewatee  ...  8,140 

The  higher  castes    of   hindoos    are   thus 
jgpveu;— 


Brahakia 

Bengali 

^at 

Jain 

Kahatriya 

Kyath 

Kbatri 


»•* . 


••• 


•«• 


1,897#868 

188 

10i846 

56 

662,946 

148,988 

18,874 


Xaahniri 

Marwari 

Pvnjabi 

Sikh 

Saraok 

Vaiahya 


••• 


••• 


••• 


819 

74 

98 

4^768 

4 

941,460 


<    Of  the  lower  hindoo  castes  the  most  name* 
tons  are  these  :-— 


Aheai; 

'Bhanra 

Bhai 

•JBMksm 


••• 


•<• 


••• 


1,167»499 

148,868 

68»303 


Kabar 
Korea 
Keraaa 
LolkSt. 


•••4 


••• 


28S,86» 
360,178 
764,482 
]Sfl;fi78 


Chamar 
Dbobee 
Paraee 
Telee 


1,080,467 
161,004 
649,741 
818,999 


liodha 
Hulee 
Murao 

Nao 


800^7 
107,73r 
406.868 
280JS9 


Bievtti  aberiginal  oastea  are  entered  varyiag^ 
from  14»925  Dome  and  18,093  Nat  to  8C^ 
Paharee.  Thirty  orders  of  idigioas  mendi- 
cants are  given.  Of  iheee  the  most  aumerona 
are  the  Qoshain  40,999  ;  Jogi  8,642 ;  fiai^ 
ngi  6,88#  and  Sadha  9,923. 

Kheree  is  the  extreme  district  of  Oudh  at  the 
fbot  of  the  hills,  on  the  Nepaul  border*  The 
Tharoo  or  inhabitants  of  the  fureata  are  a 
wild,  uncultivated,  and  e]^tremely  superstitious 
race,  and  assign  to  themselves  a  mythological 
beginnin$r.  Their  villages  are  divided  into  cer- 
tain circuits,  marked  ofiT  by  the  Bhurra  of 
Bheonhar,  a  self-created  superior,  whom  these 
people  believe  to  be  inspired  by  Bhowanee,  and 
to  whom  they  submit  m  every  occurrence  of 
their  domestic  lives.  A  Bhurra  is  indispensable 
at  every  birth,  marriage  and  death,  directf  all 
religious  oeremonies,  and  has  sapreme  influence 
in  the  circuit  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has, 
however,  to  prove  his  inspiration  Before  the  as* 
scmbled  villagers  by  one  of  two  methods,  eithcrr 
by  drawing  seven  times  the  flame  from  alighted 
to  an  unlighted  wick  without  bringing  the  two 
in  contact,  or  by  calling  upon  Bhowanee,  who  is 
snpposed  tc  descend  upon  him,  when  the  Bhurra 
be|{ins  to  dance  and  jump  about  violently,  and 
convinces  the  assembled  crowds  of  bis  super- 
human powers  by  his  movements  and  gesticula- 
tions. The  bodies  of  those  that  die  in  advanced 
years  are  burned,  but  those  of  the  young  ar« 
buried  ;  their  widows  are  allowed  to  re-remarry, 
but  a  man  may  Aot  marry  the  widow  of  his 
younger  brother. 

Tht  Central  Provinces,  under  a  Chief  Coin^ 
missioiier,  extend  from  the  1 8th  to  the  84th 
degree  of  North  Latitude,  and  from  the  76th  to 
the  86th  parallel  of  East  Longitude.  They  ara 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Independent 
States  of  Bundelkundy  of  which  the  principal 
are  Tehree  and  Punnah ;  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  the  British  distriot .  of  Chan- 
deyree,  Lullutpore  (belonging  to  the  Nmrt^ 
Western  Provinces),  by  the  Bhopal  Ckal^ 
by  Sindia'a  dominions^  by  Berar,  and  by  thn 
Nisam'a  dominions ;  on  the  south  and  souths 
east  by  the  Nisam's  dominiona,  and  by  the 
Madras  district  of  Rajahmundry  ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Jeypore  State  under  Madras  jurisdiction, 
by  those  portions,  of  Benfial  known  as  the 
Tributary  Mahals,  by  the  NorUi-West  frontier 
Agency  and  by  the  Bewa  Stati*.  The  aanrey  of 
the  entire  tr^t  thaa  bouAide4  htg,  aot  been 
completed. 

The  pcovinoss  ocmtaitt  1%  distrieta  in  it 
:  and  a  popidatioa  of  9,1M,811«   : 


032 


mmn  ikka. 


MitomedMii  SS7,96S  I    kiU  or  abMri- 

I   «ifMd  inbeal,995,««a 

'  Besides  the  abbre,  (here  were  6,026  Earo- 
peatM  and  Earatians  and  90  Paneesinthe 
whole  of  the  Central  Proirineet. 

BigpooftSy  onm-  I  Chamar  num- 

bering 2,41,748  beriDg  5,18,S89 

Kobnbee  ^  6,76,270  Koree  „  1,39»776 
Tejlee  „  4,90,606  Power  „  91,686 
Xodhae    ^  2,34,767  |  Ooiira       „        2,U6 

SriiUk  JBunnak. — ^Thie  ProTince,  voder 
•  Olief  OommissiooBr,  has  an  area  of  93,879 
•quare  miles  aid  a  papulation  of  2,820,2ft8  in 
tkrea  fiWidDiis  contaiuinf  L8  dittricta.  It 
extends  ak>og  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay 
«f  Bengal  from  the  Chattagong  Difiaion  of 
Bengal  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam  im  10"*  N. 
'Lat.  British  Barmah  as  geognaphieally  divid- 
ed into  four  portions :  (a.)  Aiakan  sttmtebing 
froai  the  Naf  Estuary,  whieh  separates  the  Pro- 
Tinee  from  Chittagong,  to  Cape  Negrais,  and 
iwnstating  of  a  oomparatirely  narrow  strip  of 
odantly  bstwean  the  sea  ancV  a  high  mountain 
4Dhatfi :  <&.)  the  ralley  of  the  Irawady  whieh, 
divided  from  the  Sittoung  valley  by  the  Pegu 
Yooia  range,  uidtea'  with  it  in  its  sonthern  por- 
tion ;  to  the  eastward  is  the  chain  of  hills  which 
forma  the  watershed  between  the  Sittoung  and 
tlie  Salween  rivaca,  and  on  the  wast  the  Anonk- 
l>efc-touDg*myeilg,  litemlly  "  the  high  western 
range  of  mountains,"  sometimes  called  the 
▲rakan  Toma  range ;  (&)  the  Valley  of  the  Sal- 
vrem  :  vkd  (d.)  Tenasserim,  a  narrow  strip,  like 
Ankan,  reaobing  down  to  the  Pakohan  stream 
ia  to**  N.  Lsf.  and  sepamted  frcmi  Siam  by  a 
Mty  chain  of  hills  running  from  north  to  south 
nearly  parallel  to  the  eoaat,'  at  a  distanee  of 
Aooi'SO  to  40  miles  inland,  bat 
■eaier  to  the  aea  at  ita  aouthem  exticmity. 

-  JrtUum,  originally  a  powerful  kingdom  eon- 
ifoered  by  the  Burmese,  was  taken  from  them 
%the  Bfitiah  afker  the  first  Burmese  war  in 
182ft.  It  has  an  area  of  18,629  square  miles, 
aad  lies  between  the  N&f  Estnary  and  Upe 
-MegBiia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and 
weat  by  the  Sea,  aad  on  the  north  anil  eaat  by 
the  high  chain  of  mountaina  which,  forming  the 
aaetem  bottUdary  of  Bengal,  tieiida  from  the 
eovtk-eastera  extaeraity  of  %ihet  and  Gachar 
ift  a  aoutb-waaterly  dinetion  aa  far  aa  the  Fen* 
mf  River,  and  from  about  the  23fii  pamlld  ef 
North  Laftitode  Inms  aonth«eaat  for  360  fiee* 
fprapbical  milea,  when  tumiiig  again  to  the 
eveacward  of  aouth  it  gradually  diminishes  bo^ 
in  bieadth  andielevaiion  till  it  anda  15  or  16 
anilea  sottt]i<«aat  of  the  vocky  promontory  of 
<}epc  N^graia  :at  Pagoda  poiat,  called  by  the 
iR\mmiwtHmaM^m^» .  Thia  chain, .  though  of 
aftOaJdaraMi  haighft  to  >  the  JMthr  <llie  BkM 


Ifonniaihiaenppoiediobe  S^OOO  fhst  aUf^ 
the  aea  level)  dinnaishea  in  ahttnde  aa  tl 
leaohea  Arakan,  and  none  of  the  passes  aeios^ 
it  in  tbat  portion  of  its  length  is  mOre'thea 
4,009  feci  above  the  sea ;  the  Aeng  pass  into 
the  valky  of  the  Imwady  is  much  lessi 
From  Combcrmere  Bay,  26  milea  south  of  Ak'- 
yab,  the  coast  is  higged  and  rooky,  (!^(Btvtl^ 
few  harbours  for  ships.  Kyouk^pfayoo  lia]4>oufr 
inside  the  island  of  Bamne  ia  ssfs  and  easy  of 
approach,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gwa  river 
further  south  then  is  a  Curly  shelieiad  rsad^ 
stead  aad  an  inner  harbour  easy  of  aioeesa 
through  a  channel  with  two  fathoms  of  water 
at  low  tide.  The  nse  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  T 
feet  only.  The  coast  is  studded  with  fertile  in- 
lands the  largest  of  which  are  Cbednba  and 
Ramree*  Oaring  to  the  oeamesa  of  the  rangto 
which  bounda  Arakan,  theie  are  no  large 
rivers  :  the  principal  onea  are  the  Kkf  estuary 
on  the  extreme  west ;  the  lAroo  Kver,  an  arm 
of  the  sea  about  40  miiea  to  the  eastward  and 
from  3  'to  4  milea  broad  at  its  motth  and 
extending  more  than  60  mites  infaind ;  and  the 
Eoladan  or  Arakan  Biver  rising  80mewhei% 
near  the  Blue  Mountalu  in  about  22^  N.  and 
whieh  is  navigable  for  60  odd  miles  by  vessels 
of  300'  or  400  tone  burden.  On  the  right 
bank  cbse  to  its  month,  is  situated  Akyab, 
the  head  quarter  Town  of  the  Akyab  distridt 
and  of  the  Arakan  Division,  the  approach  to 
which,  however  is  dangerous  and  difBoulf. 
The  whole  of  the  rivers  in  the  Akyab  »id  Ram- 
ree  districts  anaatomose  by  ohannelt  which, 
though  dry  in  some  instances  during  ebb  tides, 
aie  all  navigable  for  boata  during  the  flood  '• 
the  whole  ooast  hue  is,  in  fkct,  a  labyrinth  of 
creeks  and  tidal  nullahs  whieh  rise  at  the  fodt 
of  the  hills  and  receive  the  contribution  of  nu- 
merous small  streams* 

Samme* — Many  wdla  of  petrolenm  &t  eorih* 
oil  are  met  with.  They  are  generally  situsted 
near  the  baaea  of  low  hills,  and  are  Of  varioua 
deptha-.  The  deepeat  ia  aaid  to  be  about  fifty  feet, 
having  about  aiz  feet  diameter  at  the  mouth. 
The  aides  of  this  well  have  been  ingeniously 
bosrded  by  the  natives^  having  diagonal 'crosa 
bars,  which  not  only  aecors  the  stracture  but 
serve  aa  a  ladder.  There  is  no  sort  of  maobtnery 
uaed  to  get  np  the  oil.  A  young  lad  is  firit 
sent  down,  a  vsan  on  the  crosa  ^n  lata  down 
to  him  earthen  pota  in  aacoeasion,  into  whidi 
the  ooatenta  cf  the  well  are  filled,  and  then  the 
pet  ia  drawn  up.  The  whole  of  the  contenia 
of  the  pot,  ai  drawn  np,  ia  not  oil,  which  is  of 
alight  bluish  colour  aad  fioata  open  water» 
there  ia  sotHment  that  ihight  have  beien  sacopod 
np  from  the  bottom.  This  takea  plato  twice  a 
day,  and  the  yiaM  in  fmm  four  to  sii  gsMeoa 
per  -day.  The  oil  aella  in  the  basaaa  at  a 
Rupee  per  gaUov.    Xh«  deepaal  of  the  waUa  ai 
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Um  Uand  of  Btmree  ib  sitnated  in  ib  Lajrtoaog 
Cirde,  and  is  said  to  have  been  prodaetive  for 
a  great  number  of  years.  Natives  have  been 
known  to. dig  wells  of  short  depths  for  tempo- 
my  purposes,  after  which  the  wells  are 
abandoned  and  soon  choke  up  from  the  falling 
in  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  fish  found  in  these 
waters  called  **  Luckwa/'  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  liver  of  which  is  sidd  to  have  the 
•ame  properties  as  cod  liver  oil.  The  island 
lying  about  two  and  half  miles  to  the  westward 
of  old  Kyouk-phyoOy  is  .  called  on  old  marine 
charts  '*  Saddle  Inland*'  from  its  shape.  When 
Kyouk-pyoo  was  a  military  station^  some  of  the 
officers  (it  is  said)  let  loose  thereon  a  pair  of 
goals  ;  these  have  increased  .to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  island  now  abounds  With  wild  goats 
and  hence  it  is  now  called  by  the  natives  "  Ghy- 
Kysor/'  or  Goat  Island* 

The  'VuUey  of  the  Irrawaddy  at  its  lower 
end  unites  with  the  valley  of  the  Sitang  to 
form  an  extensive  plain  stretching  from  Cape 
Negrais  on  the  west-to  Martaban  on  the  east. 
The  water-shed  between  these  two  streams  is 
the  Pegu  Toma  range  which,  mmring  north  and 
south,  terminates  in  low   hills  at  Rangoon. 

The  Irawady  Valley  is  about  80  miles  broad 
at  the  frontier  line,  counting  from  ehain  to 
ehain..  The  main  rivers  are  the  Irawady, 
the  Hieing  or  Rangoon,  the  Pegu,  the  Sitang 
and  the  Reeling.  The  Irrawaddy ^  rising  in 
about  latitude  28^  N.  and  longitude  97^ 
30'  E.,  flows  for  660  miles  before  reaehing  the 
.British  possessions,  and  thence  its  waters  roll 
on  for  d40  miles  to  the  sea  in  a  S.  8.  W.  di- 
rection. As  it  nears  the  coast  it  divides,  eon- 
verting  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  into  a 
network  of  tidal  ereeks.  A  little  above  ELenea- 
.dabi  about  90  miles  inland,  it  sends  off  its  first 
branch  to  the  westward  whioh,  flowing  past 
.Baasein^  receives  the  waters  of  the  Pammawad- 
dee  and  of  the  Penglaygalay,  and,  bifuroat- 
,iug,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  two  main 
mouths,  the  Bassein  and  the  Thekkaythonng 
Bivers.  The  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy  com- 
mence to  rise  in  March  and  continue  to  rise  till 
September  when,  or  in  October,  they  commence 
to  fall  again,  having  risen  from  37  to  40  feet. 
Just  below  Rangoon  it  is  joined  by  the  Pegu 
and  Poozoondoung  rivers  flowing  from  the 
east  and  north-east.  The  IPegu  and  the  Foo» 
90ondoung  Rivtrs  rise  elose  together  in  the 
•Yoma rangeabout  58  miles  above  the  town  of 
Pegu,  the  eapital  of  the  andent  Taliue  kingdon 
conquered  by  the  Burmese  under  Alom-^pra  and 
which  gives  its  name  to  all  this  portion  of  the 
country.  The  Sitang  River  rises  far  north  of 
British  territory  which  it  enters  just  above 
.Tonngoo.  Here  it  is  narrow  and  navigable 
with  difficulty  for  large  boata  during  the  dry 
aeaaon.    Below  Shwe-gyeen,  where  it  receives 


tha  waters  of  the  8hw<-gyeen  River  from  (Im 
east,  it  gradually  and  slowly  widens  till  at  Sift- 
tonng  it  is  half  a  mile  broad.  Thence  it 
curves  backward  and  at  last  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Martaban  through  a  funnel-shaped  channel 
widening  so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
where  the  river  ends  and  the  gulf  begins. 
Owing  to  the  meeting  in  this  Qulf  of  the  great 
tidal  wave  of  the  Indian  occ«n,  arriving  from 
the  south-west,  and  of  other  portions  which 
come  along  the  Tenasserim  coast  from  the 
south-cast,  a  bore  with  a  cnriing  creat  nine  feet 
high  sweeps  up  the  Sittoung  River,  its  effect, 
though  broken  by  the  serpentine  curve  below 
Sittonng,  being  felt  at  Shw^-ayeen. 

The  Thoo  lake  is  in  the  Biyanoung  diatiiot  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  between  that 
river  and  the  Arakan  Hilla,  which  is  8  or  9 
miles  round  and  2|  across;  the  Labagyia  is  in 
a  large  low  tract  of  ground  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Irrawaddy ;  the  Kandaugyee,  or 
"  large  Royal  lake"  near  Rangoon,  about  3 
miles  round  ;  and  the  Lake  of  clear  water  in 
the  Bassein  distript,  is  about  5  miles  in  cireum- 
ferenoe  with  a  pretty  uniform  breadth  of  S80 
to  300  yarda  and  a  depth  of  from  20  to  45  ia 
the  centre. 

The  VoJEtey  of  the  ScUween  is  British  tar* 
ritory  only  in  its  lower  portion.  The  right 
bank  of  that  river  is  a  wilderness  of  mountains 
drained  by  various  streams  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Yonaaleen ;  but  lower  down, 
and  especially  below  the  Thoungyen  River  on 
the  east  bank,  there  are  Isrge  alluvial  plains 
which  are  drained  by  the  Gyne  and  the  Attaran 
Rivers.  The  Salween  though  a  large  river  is 
not  navigable  owing  to  its  rapids.  The  Gyna, 
which  flows  in  a  somewhat  similar  direction 
passes  through  a' more  open  country,  and  iliete 
are  nnmeroos  villages  on  its  banks  :  it  is  navi* 
gable  for  180  milea  for  small  boata. 

T&musenmiB  that  tract  of  country  lying 
between  W  and  18«  N.  latitude  along  tha 
Eaatern  aide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  be* 
tween  it  and  a  high  chain  of  Hills  about  40 
miles  inland,  and  includes  the  Ifeigui  Arahi* 
pelago,  that  ia  the  chain  of  islands  along  the 
coast  16  or  20  miles  distant.from  it.  The  aor^ 
face  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  thinly 
populated  and  much  interaeoted  by  atreaasa* 
Between  the  sea  and  the  boundary  range  ia 
another  lower  one,  separated  from  the  higher 
by  the  River  Tenasserim.  The  grand  range  ia  ia 
some  places  5,000  feet  high :  its  breadth  at 
Msrtaban  has  never  been  aacertaiued,  but  fur* 
ther  south,  in  the  latitude  of  Tavoy,  it  appeara 
to  be  40  miles  across  whence  it  gradually  nar- 
rows to  10  miles,  near  MerguL  The  whole 
range  is  covered  with  pathlea  jungle,  and  may 
be  said  without  eiaggecatioii  to  be  witbooi  • 
human  habitatieii  of-  any  kind,.  The ooaal  ia 
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very  imgulir,  and  low  for  wmt  miles  inland, 
eontiating  of  nneulitTaUd  mangTove  islands. 
The  Tenat§«nmy  which  rises  in  about  16®  N. 
lAiitode^  flows  through  •  vslley  sesroely  broader 
than  lis  bed  to  the  southward,  the  easiest  uavi* 
gable  for  large  ships  •  although  in  1826  the 
cruiser  **  Thetis'*  skilled  up  the  southern  en- 
trance as  far  as  old  Tsnasserim.  The  ri?er  is 
navigable  for  boats  for  100  miles. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Province  or  93,879 
aqosre  miks,  18.528  are  in  Arakan,  36^454  in 
Pegu  which  includes  the  valley  of  the  Irrswsd* 
dy  and  the  whole  of  the  Tslley  of  the  Sitsng 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  riTcr  ;  end  88,897 
in  the  Tenassttrim  Division  which  inoludes  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sittoung,  the  southern  portion 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Sal  ween,  t.  e.,  the  coun- 
try to  the  eastward  drained  by  the  Oyne  and 
the  Attaran,  and  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the  Bay 
of  BengsL 

The  soil  throughout  Arakan  is  alluvial, 
miied  in  places  with  sand,  the  islands  are  of 
volcanic  formation  and  though  rocky  are  fer- 
tile iron  and  limestone,  are  found  in  small 
qoantities-^the  former  in  the'  island  of  Ram* 
ree.  I'he  soil  of  the  Northern  portion  of  Te- 
•Dsaserim  is  alluvial,  but  not  much  cultivated  ex- 
eept  near  the  Gyne.  Coal  **  well  adapted  for 
steamers,"  has  been  discovered  in  five  localities. 
Excellent  tin  is  found  and  copper  ores,  gold  in 
anmll  quantities,  and  ores  of  manganese  and 
iron  in  abundance. 

The  rainfall  variea  considerably  from  213*15 
inehes  at  Sandoway  to  48*50  inches  at  Prome. 

BeroTt  or  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts, 
i%  permsnently  assigned  by  the  Nisaro  to  the 
Government  of  India  to  meet  treaty  obliga- 
tions,- subject  to  the  condition  that  the  sur- 
plus revenue  shall  be  paid  to  Hyderabad.  The 
•province  is  administered  by  two  Commission - 
era  under  the  Resident  of  Hyderabad.  As  re- 
arranged in  1868  it  contains  6  districts  in  2 
divisions  of  which  the  following  are  the  statis- 
tiea  for  1868-9  :— 

The  census  returned  the  population  at 
2,231 ,565  dwelling  in  495,760  houses  compris- 
ing 5,694  towns  and  villages. 

Of  the  towns,  Ellichpoor  is  the  largest,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  27,782  souls  •  Oomrawuttee 
comes  next,  having  28,410,  then  Akolah  having 
14,606,  and  Akote  (in  the  Akolah  district) 
having  14^006.  The  proportion  between  the 
aejLcs  in  all  ages  Was  48*8  females  to  51*7  males. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  people  as  to 
ereed  and  caste  were: 

Cbciaiiana      ...        903|Sudra   1,441,271 

Jews 160utH>a8tes  ...    301,379 

Aborigines  ...    163,059 
Hindoo  Sects  ...  65,219 


Tlie  out*oules  are  thus  detailed  :— « 


Fareees...      ...  76 

MahomedAns.  ..154,96L 
Bmhmina     .«.    49,(543 
K)sbatrlya     ...    36,831 
YwUkjm 88,018 


Total,..2,231,665 


Dakhnee,Ghut- 
oley,8aradkar, 
BaonsfC,  Tee- 
holey,  Gave- 
dey,  Saveley, 
Oevadey,Lak- 
hari,Samus... 
Kalauki...  •«. 

Pirastee 

BHharupi 

Pasee......  ••• 


85,453 

46 

8 

232 

20 


Kaikadi   3,201 


Aravie 

Berad 

Holar 

Julnee 

&£oDghey  •••• 
Madgi 


15 

11 

274 

2 

332 

1,718 


Total...  296,111 
Wandering  tribe 
(Paradhi)  ....  5,288 

301,879 


JSihar, 

Somavaoshi,  Adhucy, 
Telung,  Madrasi,  La- 
doom,  Balder,  Awdha- 
tan,  Hohar,  Bbiiuug, 
Perdeshi,  Bhat,  Hajam, 
Vatie,  Loadey,  Malvi, 
Gopal,Lawyaney,Mhar, 
Lai>ai,Dongra  227,824 

Dhor 2,948 

Rbakrob(Bungee)  543 

Kateek •       4,069 

Ddsree 243 

Chamcur. 
Varadey,  Per- 
deshi,   Mara- 
they,  Dakhnee 
Pudum,  Holar, 
Hindustani, 
Cbuinbar,Mo- 

chee ..  19,172 

Mang, 

Mang,  Mara- 
they,  Vereday, 
Rant,  Telung, 

All  the  Bbeels,  who  live  along  the  skirts 
of  the  Sautpooras,  appear  to  have  embraced 
mahomedism,  though  they  do  not  intermarry 
with  the  purer  mahomedans,  and  the  list  shows 
that  there  are  127  converts  who  were  npt 
born  in  that  faith. 

The  K$hatriya  class  contains  mostly  a  set  of 
very  dubious  pretenders  to  the  honor  of  Raj- 
poot descent.  Mahrattas  of  no  particular  fami- 
ly usually  call  themselves  Thakoors — even  a 
Koonbee  will  occasionally  try  to  elevate  himself 
thereby,  while  the  Puroho,  Kayuth  and  other 
castes  of  mixed  origin  sud  good  social  status 
are  constantly  invading  the  Ksbatriya  military 
order.  The  distinction  is  also  claimed  by  the 
rajas  of  the  Saatpoora  hills,  who  assert  that 
they  are  rajpoots  depressed  by  the  necessities  of 
mountain  life,  whereas  they  are  Gond  or  Korkoo 
elevated  by  generations  of  highland  chieftain* 
ship. 

Under  the  heading  Yaisya  are  placed  all  the 
commercial  classes  of  hindus,  the  north-country 
Marwaree  and  Augurwalla,  with  those  who 
are  known  by  the  general  term  Bunya  and  a 
few  cartes  like  the  Kantee  from  the  south,  or 
the  Lar,  who  do  not  seem  to  be  well  known 
out  of  Berar. 

The  Sudras  in  Bersr  as  in  Mysore,  all  eat 
together,  although  ihey  do  not  intermarry. 
1  he  Koonhee  and  Make  eat  flesh,  dnnk  liquor 
moderately,  and  their  widows  may  always 
remarry  if  they  choose,  excepting  the  widows 
of  Decmookhs,  who  ape  high-caste  preju- 
dices.   The   Ko9htt€  sre  weaving  castes.  The 
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Btmfar»  ^re  Mvpwttiteljr  nvMeiotti  in  Bfeto, ' 
their  ocpapation  as  carders  and  traveUing  com* 
missariat  is  rapidly  going«  and  duriog  tbeir 
transitioDal  stage  tbay  give  a  good  deal  -of 
trouble  to  the  Police.  The  Dhungur  are  sheep 
farmers,  and  Hutker  is  the  name  of  one  of  their 
clans,  which  still  holds  much  land  on  the  bor- 
'^ier  of  the  Nizam^a  territory,  and  was  not  long 
a^o  notorious  for  pugnacity  and  rebellion. 
The  Bioee  has  recently  been  supposed  to  belong 
to-«  widely  spread  primitive  tribe  ;  the  Oarpu^ 
gairee^  live  by  the  profession,  of  conjuring  away 
hailstorms.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the 
medicine  man  at  work  has  witnessed  a  relic  of 
pure  Feticliism,  possibly  lianded  down  from 
tha  pr8B«Aryan  races  and  their  earliest  liturgiea. 
!  The  Vidowr  and  Kriiknapukihee  are  the  same  ; 
they  are'  deoendants  of  brahmins  by  women  of 
inferior  caste,  and  Kriehnapuk^hee  ia  only  an 
astronomical'  metaphor  for  describing  a  half- 
breed,  tlie  tern  meaning  literally  ''  dark  fort^ 
night'*  and  referring  to  the  half  darkened  orb 
of  the  moon. 
•  All  the  Sudras  of  this  part  of  India  are  of 
Turanian  origin.  The  J/Aar  hare  been  taken  to 
Le  the  same  with  the  Lher^  a  veiy  useful  and 
active  tribe.  The  Man^  appear  to  be  the  lowest 
in  the  social  scale  of  all.  The  paucity  of  the 
Khakroh  or  Bhangee^  who  are  so  numerons  in 
Northern  India,  is  a  aerioua  sanitary  difficulty. 
The  Kaxkaree  are  a  tribe  formeriy  well  known 
for  tlieir  thieving  habits. 


Ifyaoro  froiB  If abbsr  aid  GnanioBiiM 
eoaat.  The  fiattern  Glwta  ferm  the  frontiar  bf 
which  it  ia  aeparatod  from  the  Ganwtie.  T^y 
oonatitate  the  exterior  of  tho  €8at  nuigea  of 
hilla,  whioh  run  aknig  the  wbolo  leastii  of  the 
Peninaola  from  Cape  GomoriB,  atsatehiag  «p  to 
the  continent  of  Atta.'  In  many  parte  the 
aseent  into  Myaora  ia  high  and  diffioidtv  while 
in  othera  it  ia  more  gentle.  The  eountiy  riaaa 
gradually  from  theae  ghnts  towarda  Bai^palore, 
which  ia  3,0Sl  feet  above  tlie  aea.  The  deaoeoi 
from  Bangalore  on  «U  atdea  ia  perceptible 
though  not  rapid.  Oa  the  Bortb^weat»  after 
paasing  tbe  Ghicnldroog  rangeol  hilla,  there  ia 
a  gradual  fisU  through  the  broad  vallef  whidt 
leada  to  the  river  Tumbndra,  near  whieb  ia  tbe 
atatioB  of  Haryhnr,  probably  tbe  lowest  point 
in  Mysore,  ita  altitnde  above  the  aea  beiag  on^ 
1,800  feet  To  the  aoutb- west  and  veat,!^ 
Seringapatam  and  Haasan,  there  is  perhaps  m 
more  marked  descent,  natil  it  ia  abruptly  ter- 
minated by  the  Weatem  Gbala,  eompriang  in 
thia  direotion  the  Nilgiri  and  Goorg  bilb,  aad 
further  north,  tbe  Maiganbad  and  Nagar 
rangea.  A  marked  featnie  of  the  oonatryia 
the  number  of  iaolated  bilia  oalled  Droog;  on 
the  moat  inaceaasible  of  whioh  the  former  pob» 
gara  or  petty  ehiefa  built  forta,  afterwarda  m 
many  iastancea  atrengthened  and  improved  by 
Hyder  and  Tipu,  and  atili  in  good  praaerva- 
tion,  but  now  without  guna.  Tbe  principal 
forests  are  found   clothing  the  aidea  of  tbe 


Of  the  aborigines  the  Qond,   Xorkoo,  and  I  weatern   mountaina.      They  abound  in*  tenk, 
Bheel  are  the  only  completely  preserved  speci- 1  blaekwood  and  other  valnable  kinda  of  tambar* 


mens  of  tribes.      The  two  first  retain  their 

languages,  while  the  B^ieel  tongue  seems  to 

tiave  become  extinct  very  recently,  in  Berar, 

its  disuse   being  probably  expedited   by   their 

general   conversion   to    mahomedanism.     The 

Bamosee  is  said    by   Qr«nt  Duff  to   be  of  a 

different  tribe  from  the  Bheel.     The  -original 

Fiirdlian  among  the  Gond  answered    to  the 

*Bkat  among  the  hindus,  but  many  seem  to  have 

aettled  in  the  plains  as  a  aepnrate  class  of  Gk>nd. 

Mysore  ia  to  be  administered  by  a  Chief 

Gammiaaioner  and  Britiah  officers   until  tbe 

msharajah,  is  declared    fit  to  auperintend  the 

adminiatration  and  the  revenues  arck  spent  upon 

the  province.     Mysore  is  situated  between  L. 

11  ^  86'  and  15 «  0'  N.,  and  L.  74**  4?  and 

73^  37^  E.     Its  extreme  breadth  from  E.  to 

W.  it  230  miles,  and  length  from  N.  to  8.  is 

190  miles.  Ita  area  ia  28,449  sq.  m.  aad  ita 

population  4,006,340,  of  whom  3,793,978  are 

hindooa^     It  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  the 

.  Bombay  district  of  Dharwar  and    the  Madras 

Bistriet  of  Bellary,  on  the'aouth  by  the  Madras 

districts   of  Salem  and  Goimbatore,   on   the 

iCast    by    those  of    Cuddapah,     and    North 

.Aroot,.  also  of  Madras.;    on   the    west    by 

lOpoq;  vod  the  Weatern  \GhatayWbici|  abut  out 


There  are  no  foreata  in  the  Baatem  Gbata* 
Sandalwood  growa  in  the  oountry  bordering 
the  hilla. 

The  Ttmga  and  Bkudra  rivera  riae  ia  tbe 
north-weat  of  Myaore,  and  uniting,  farai  tbe 
Tumbudra,  whioh  flows  northwards  and  east- 
wards  till  it  joins  the  Kriatna  below  KnmooL 
The  banka  of  the  Tumbudra  are  too  high  for 
irrigation  purpoaea.  Tbe  Kawari  rises  in  Gooig 
and  passes  through  and  out  of  Myaon  in  a 
aouth-eaaterly  directioni  after  rseetviog  tbe 
Uemawatii  the  Lokani,  tbe  Shimaha,  aad  tbe 
Arkavati  from  the  north,  and  tbe  Laohmaatiitk 
and  the  Kabbani  from  tho  aouth*  The  Kavaii 
and  ita  tributariea  anpply  nnmerona  irrigatioe 
ohannda  and  tanka.  Tbe  Pennar^  tbe  Pe^mr 
and  Penar  riae  in  tha  eastern  part  of  Mjaoie, 
ia  their  abort  oouraa  through  vhiohi  their 
watera  are  detained  and  converted  into  ebaiaa 
of  taiika.  None  of  theae  rivera  are  anitable 
for  navigation.  There  are  ne  natural  lakeaia 
MyaoVB  t  but  there  are  neariy  20,000  artificial 
reservoirs,  acmie  of  which  ava  of  conaiderable 
magnitude*  and  othera  of  greater  aise  aie 
planned. 

The  prevailing  rock,!  u  a  kind  of  aienit^ 
composed  of  quarta^  felspar,  hornbleii^^jipjl 
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mIm.-  Cblbrite  ibte  w  tnmd  amt  Bon,  and 
drtwMg  tlale  in  ibe  ne^hbonrfcood  of  Ohi- 
tiUroog.  or  mineralB  titttn  are  Clay  Iron- 
stDQO,  Sdtml  in  QutrtE^  Hit*  glar«,  Magnetic 
Ironatone,  I'otatoDe,  Actinolite,  Lijtaifonn  As- 
bcatoi,  Brnvn  Spar,  Commoii  Snh_  ('.^rhnnciin 
(f  S«dB.  Gold  is  owaaionally  founri  neai 
Betmaagala,  by  wa»bin|{  the  alluvial  soil  ;  biA 
in  Un  amall  quantities  to  tepay  labour. 

Tbo  ohiefprodueta  »»:— Paddy  and  ragi— 
tilt  principal  food  ot  tbe  peoplu  ;  bullar — M 
kind  of  small  bean  ;  gram ;  wheat ;  millel  ; 
»il  aoe^t  f  anKSr-cane -•  oottoirr  -  hemp  j 
tobacco  J  mulberry  t  •^"'"e  ;  coooaiAla  ; 
lMtel>iiata  and  poUtoea  for  export. 


1 

.3 

•Flox 

!S55iSS"S5 

•jBq 

umEi 

Idas  o)  aanf 

iliiliis 

•Ah  01  xj«nD«r 

mnili 

The  brahmins  in  Mysore  are  of  tbe  three 
great  ctaseei,  sri  vaiahnava,  vaiahnava,  and 
.aisBTttiM.  The  first  named  are,  aa  s  cbss,  ambi- 
tioaa,  Md  exhibit  considerable  foree  of 
duracter.  TLo  mefaomedans  are  of  the  sbftik 
wad  ayed  tribes  With  but  fe*  eicepUons 
tbey  abow  tilile  aplitnde  for  the  more  responsU 
bis  posts  oniier  OoTomment,  aUhauf[h  eTery 
eBCOuragement  lin  been  offered  to  them.  The 
Linftaye's  arc  atrict  Shevaita,  and  carry  the 
linga  riedtoiheit  necka.  They  ar«  nomeroua, 
and  are  cbiefl]'  grain  merchants,  very  tbrirty, 
induatrioua  and  abitemioua.  The  Mjsore  r;ots 
or  oultivalora  an  audrsst  They  ace  alao  eaJ- 
lad  "WakligBi,"  M4"KuiiBb."  They  an- 
'•tnAtHftmu*,  conteotadi  pMcacbla  aad  heal- 
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thr.  Tha  othet  casLea  am  Komati ;  BMtr,  tGe 
bllvvan  of  th<  old  Foligars,  food  of  hnnlinf  ' 
and  athletics  ;  Lambui  ;  Wadder  and  Kurun* 
The  wanilering  tribes  are  addicteil  to 
tha  eomnisaioa  of  dseokiea,  rob1)eiies  and  other 
lavleas  acta..  The  Lambani  ate.  pTajn  caizien* 
Coor^.—Coorg  (Kodagu)  ii  a  British  dia- 
triot  adminlalered  by  a  Superixtrndent  under 
tbe  Cbief  Commiaiioner  of  M>aore.  It  ia 
aitualed  in  L.  18"  26'  11',  and  L  7*"  80' 
46'.  It  is  bounded  on  tha  north  by  the 
HemaTati  river  ;  on  tbe  south  by  the  Tam- 
baeheri  paaa  i  on  the  weal  by  Souik  Caoara 
and  North  Malabar  -  and  on  tbe  ea*t  by  the 
Myaore  caontry,  Goor^  was  surveyed  by 
Lieutenant  Connor  of  the  Soyal  Ehginem 
in  liflT,  who  has  written  a  very  intereating* 
memoir  ofthe  anrrey.  Tiie  coffee  eatatei  are 
now  being  suiveyed,  Qt  2,400  -  square  miles 
647  are  cultivated,  1,706  eiilturable  and  146 
unculturable.  There  are  \M  milra  of  road. 
The  rainfall  varied  in  lS«8-8{^  from  6809 
irirhea  at  Kembu  Kolii  in  tbe  south  east  lo 
96'2£  at  Merrsrs,  Ibe  capital.  Thr  maxinium 
temperature  at  3  p.  u.  in  May  we*  83°  Niid  tbe 
mean  72°.  The  mimmunt  in  Derember  wa^ 
63  at  6  P.  M.  and  tbe  mean  66,  The  aspect 
of  Coqrg,  presents  an  entire  forest,  the 
long  and  nnrrow  cultivated  valleys  enclosed 
within  it  errve  but  to  render  tboae  vsal 
woods  more  striking  Tbe  whole  of  tbe  east- 
ern boundary  presents  a  remarkable  line  of 
demarcation  exhibiting  an  almott  '  unititer- 
ruptcd  and  impervious  wood  from  tbe  Burma-' 
gerry  Hills,  (ill  reacbihg  tbe  Cavery  ^^ibisspace 
is  wholly  vriinhabiled.  Advancing  wtatward 
the  woods  decrease  in  density  as  the  country 
improve*  in  cultivation,  and  become  uradually 
thianrr  till  reaching  tbe  Western  Obauts,  the 
iramediale  summits  of  which,  partinlly  bare 
of  wood,  are  clothed  with  a  loxuiiaat  heiba|ie> 
The  Maltimbi  Peak  lying  ou  the  conGoes  of 
yelnsavira  and  Teddavanad  ia  an  euct  cone,. 
Coorg  Proper  givea  birth  to  tbe  Cavery  and 
two  principal  streams  tribnttiries  to  it,  tbe 
SoomawuUff  on  tbe  north  and  LatckmvnlecrA 
on  the  south.  The  chief  products  of  both  the 
upper  and  lower  connliy  nrecardamums,  cpflee 
and  rice  ;  these  are  the  principal  expoila. 
Coorg,  with  an  area  of  2,400  square  mtleai 
and  a  populHtion  of  116,367,  liae  85  judicial! 
and  revenue  sub-divisions,  and  607  villages. 
There  are  S3  maiiiatrsle*  of  all  sorts.  Tbe  total 
cost  of  locol  ofRciala  and  police  of  all  kinda 
was  Ks.  1,14,578  in  IS68-G?.  In  tliat  year 
the  land  revenue  waa  S*.  1,68,108  and  tbo 
groaa  reyenue  Bs,  5,1)8,143.  The  chief  towoi 
and  their  popuUitiQu  are  these  :— 
Hahidtopeta      '     3,825  |  Fnaerpete  1,1M 

Viraj4p«ta  2,889    SuivarMate  418 

Somatar^ate  SDSi.Koailpete  B» 
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The  preyailing.  Ian$nia|^8  are  Coorg,  Cana-  |  teal  returns,  show  a  total  araa  of  1,677,698| 


reae,  Malays! um,  Tamil,  Talu,  Hindustani  and 
Euf(lish.    The  population  is  115,357. 

British  India.'^ln  the  ten  Provinoea  of  non- 
feudaiory  India,  with  feudatory  India,  the  la- 


square  miles  and  a  population  of  212^  milli' 
ons  if  the  Parliamentary  returns  for  the  15S 
Feudatory  States  be  assumed  to  be  coireot. 


Thg  Tsn  Provinces 


British  India  and 
Feudatoiies. 


1  Madras 


2  Bombay  AND  SiNDB  ... 

3  BjeN04.L    or     Lower 
Provinces. 

Northwestern  Pro 

YINCBB. 

5  Punjab  ; 

6  OUDH. 

7iCbntbal  Provinces 
9 


a 

u 

a 

JO 


1773 
1784 
1858 
1861 


Oovernmsnt 


T  Ber  Majesly't  Viae 
•  royaAcL  Oovernor 
f  Oeneral  of  India 
j  in  Council' 


10 


British  Bu&mah 
Bbrar 


Mtsorb 
CooEa 


163  Feudatory  Staice, 


Capital. 


Calcutta 


Square 
Milee. 


Grand 
Total 


Ji- 


ll 


PopuUUion. 


«B    O 


1.677,698,  374 


1639QoTernor  in  Goun 
cil  with  a  Legis- 
lature 
1662  Do. 


1853  Lieutenant    Gover- 
nor with  a  Legis 
lata re 
1835  Lieut. -Governor  , 

1868'  {  ^^• 

1856  Chief  Commissioner 

1861  Do. 

1862  Do. 

1 853  Two  Commission- 
ers under  Resident 
of  Hyderabad 

1832  I  Chief     Commis^ 

1834  I      sioner 


Total  Non-Feudatory 
Total  Feudatory 


Madras 
Bombay 


140,726 
131^08 


20 
19 


Grand 
Total 

212,671,621 


.o  s 


Calcutta ... 
AUababad. 

Lahore    .. 

Lucknow... 
Nagpore..,. 
Rangoon ... 
Oomrawut- 
tee  and 
Akoiah 
Bangalore  . 
Mercara  . 


•••     .••     ... 


■•«     •••     ... 


246,499 
83,687 

101.829 

24»oeo 

111,121 
93,b79 


16,960 

28,449 

2,400 


980,908 
596,790 


56 
36 

32 

12 
18 
13 


6 

8 
1 


221 
153 


26,539,052 
13,0^,609 


|3 

135 


188 
99 


48,358,1341  198 
361 


30,086,098 

17,611,498 

11,232,368 
9,068,103 
2,395,988 


2,220,074 

4  ,006.340 

115,367 


164,671,621 
48,000,0001    80 


173 

474 
79 
36 


131 

145 

49 


170 


Arratifred  acconlinfi:  to  population   the  ten  Provinces  stand  in  the  following  order : — 

Districts 


Province. 


1 

2J 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Bengal 

North-Westeni  Provinces, 

Madras 

Punjab  ...  ,., 

Bombay  and  Sindh 

Oudh 

Central  Provinces 

Mysore 

British  Burmah 

Bersr 

Coorg 

KonFeudatorff  India  ••• 
Femdatory  India  ••• 

Total 


.•a 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •* 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  a. 


Census. 


Population. 


■•  • . 
••• 
••• 

••• 


Estimate. 
1865 
1867 
186S 

Ettimctte. 
1869 
1866 

Estimate. 
1869 
1867 
1869 


Estimate. 


48,358,134 

30,086.098 

86,539.052 

17.611.498 

13,038.609 

11,232,368 

9,068,103 

4  006,310 

2,395,988 

2,220,074 

115,357 

164,671,621 
48,000,000 


and 
States. 


i*!^ 


212.671,621 


56 

36 

20 

32 

19 

12 

18 

8 

13 

6 

1 


221 
153 


374 


Square 
Miles. 


246,499 
83,687 
140,726 
101,889 
131,298 
24,060 

111,121 
28,449 

93,879 

16,960 

2,400 

980,906 
596;79a 


638 


i 
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Portiom'of  Oudhand  IheN.'W.  Pnwincea 
■ad  Bengal  luive  a  popoJatioa  ■pproachinft  800 
a  mile,  ai  in  Lacknov,  Benues  and  Uooghly. 

The  ptoportioD  of  bindooa  and  mahomedaiti, 
is  as  under : 


k.dni 

Oaih 

Central  Fraiiieei. 

Bonr      ■- 
Briliah  Bnnuh  . 


HahODc 

Uiodoo.   k 

P«c«.t.ge. 

»,3ST  SSE 

7,598,697 

M. 

H. 

ea'0£ 

41 -S 

i6.B7l  811 

a 

1,602,  IS- 

10,lWi,7Sl 

10-7 

aS7,Mi 

H.eao,i« 

S-78S,7»f 

4fi 

lS4.tl5l 

40*62 

The  number  of  aboiiginee  aad  outcastea  ia 


B«rar         ...  464,43S 
CoorK  3,904 

BenKal(sB7)5,000,OOU 
Borabaj 
(*ay)  ...  3,000,0b0 


I  follcKra: — 
Uadras  .-  650,000 
C.  ProriDc«Bl,9U5,S63 
N.   W.  Pro- 

TiDcea         813^,816 
Pupjab  97S,S33 

Oadh  ...  90,490 
B.  Buraiah  ...721,934 
Mysore        ...       745 


13,313,2S2 


Suropeatu 

<,nd 

Jmmcam. 

Amy  offioers'snd  liien... 

58.000 



Municipal  Calcutta      ... 

i:,ooi 

11,086 

Suburb 

8,00( 

1,000 

Bombay  City 

8.415 

1,891 

Madras     „ 

3,00C 

14,000 

N.  W.  Promcea 

SM9i 

5,069 

Puajab            

17.9SS 

1,032 

Oadb               

5,«46 

985 

Central  I^vIdoc* 

1,40! 

757 

Btitiah  Burmab 

1,647 

3,500 

Mysore            

4.13! 

3,S6S 

Coorg              ..        .. 

103 

Betar              

90S 

Bengal  and.Borabay    ... 

4,0,000 

Total 

147,185 

82,189 

The  Christiana  an  a 
Protestants  .. 

Roman  Catholics 
Syriana  in  TraTaocore' 
Arniemana,'estimate  .. 


Add|Enrope«na 
„    Mixed 


a  under: 

386,082 
760,683 

ondCocfain        116,483 
5,000 


1,167,188 
147.6S5 
83,789 
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Nittivt  froUtlant  CkrittioM  in  1862; 


Total  Chriitiana  in  lajja 


]it,i9i 

1.M7 
IT.Ut 


tm.mi 


S73 

1B,B03 


l.SJI.MV 

S.tM.UU 
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The  foUowiDg  may  be  aceepied  as  a  near  ap- 
proaiiination  to  the  strength  of  each  creed 
among  the  i  6  4|  millions  who  inhabit  the  non- 
feudatory  portion  of  British  India  and  Barma:-^ 

Christians 

Asiatic      1,167,188 

European  and  mixed  230,374  1,397,562 
Jews         ...  ••«  10,000 

Mahomedans  ...  25,000,000 


•«• 


••• 


Parseea 

Non-Aryan  aborigines 

and  out-eastes 
Budhisis  and  Jains  ... 
Sikhs 
Hindoos    ... 


80,000 


13,250,000 

4,500,000 

1,250,000 

120,000,000 

Population  of  Asia. 

The  following  figures  show  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  principal  States  of  Asia : — 


SlATSS.OB  CotTHtBIBS. 

Square 
mile. 

Population. 

Popula-^ 
tion  to  a 
mile. 

Capitals. 

Population, 
of  Capital. 

Beld  hy  European. 

findia          ...        ».. 

1,677,698 

212,671,621 

135 

Calcutta 

1,000,000 

Ceylon        

24,454 

2,096,777 

86 

Colombo 

45,000 

StraitsjSettlements 
i  Labuan  and  Sarawak 

1,095 

282,831 

260 

Singapore 

35,000 

55 

10,000 

180 

Labuan 

ZflOO 

• 

1  Victoriaj    ... 

29 

125,504 

4,327* 

Hong-Kong   ... 

125.504 

(.Biauritius 

708 

882,517 

456 

Port  Louis    ... 

40,000 

Turkistan  and  Siberia 

5,788,700 

24,000,000 

4 

( Orenburg  ... 
( Tashkund  ..; 

18,000 

Netherlands  India 

445,411 

17,952,803 

40 

Batavia 

60,000 

PhilippiQes 

62,647 

2,679,600 

60 

Manila 

15,000 

Goa,  Timor  and  Macao 

... 

1,288,483 

••• 

Qoa 

10,000 

i' Cochin  China 
}  Reunion 
(French  India 

25,000 

3,000,000 

120 

Saigon  &Cholon 

loaooo 

1,468 

265,000 

174 

St.  Denis 

10,000 

191 

229,000 

1,200* 

Pondicherry  ... 

35,000 

Hdd  by  Anaties. 

AfshaniBtan,  Seistan  &  Balkb. 
Beloochiatan 

400,000 

4,000,000 

10 

Kabul 

60,000 

160,000 

500,000 

3 

Khelat 

4,000 

Burma 

260,000 

6,000,000 

23 

Mundalay 

90,000 

Siam                      ...            ... 

250,000 

11,800,000 

47 

Bankok 

400,000 

Anam                     ... 

140,000 

6,000,000 

47 

Hue 

loaooo 

China 

1,297,999 

367,682,907 

283 

Peking 
CJeddo 
I  Miako 

1,250,000 

Japan 

156,604 

35,000,000 

229 

700,000 

475,000 

Persia 

648,000 

4,400,000 

6 

Tehran 

85i000 

Tibet 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

5 

Lhasa 

25,000 

Ka.stem  Turkistan 

300,0o0 

1,200.000 

4 

Kashgar 

5,000 

Arabia                     ...            ... 

l,20O,00C 

8.000,000 

7 

Mecca             ••. 

30,000 

Turkey  (in  Asia.)  ... 

650,000 

16,000.000 

29 

Symrna 

150,000 

*  Chiefly  in  Towns. 

General    Administration — British    India,  I  Court.     These  councils,   as  well  as  the  Legis- 
since  1860,  has  been  divided  into  ten  local  ad-    lative  Council  of  the  Governor  General  consist 

and 


ministrations  supervised  by  a  Viceroy 
Governor  General  in  Council,  though  the  Presi* 
dencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  retained 
their  old  dignity,  being  in  direct  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  as  well  as  under  the 
Governor  General,  and  each  having  a  Governor, 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Council  composed  of 
these  officials  and  two  civilians-  Berar  is  ad- 
ministered for  the  Nizam  of  the  Dekhan,  My- 
sore also  is  under  a  special  administration,  but 
Coori<  is  directly  a  British  province.  The 
remainder  of  them  are  more  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Council.  Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta  have 
each  a  Legislative  Council  as  well  as  a  High 


of  executive  members  of  Government,  of 
two  representatives  of  the  British  mercantile 
community  and  two  or  three  representatives 
of  the  Natives,  as  extraordinary  members.  Tbc 
North- Western  Provioces  have  a  Hiirh  Coart 
and  the  Punjab  a  Chief  Court.  The  Governor 
General's  Council  for  m^^king  laws,  legislates  for 
all  India  in  general  and  for  the  Provinces  which 
have  no  legislatures  of  their  own  in  detail,  these 
Provinces  being  represented  by  officials*  The 
Governor  General  must  sanction  every  Act  of 
the  three  subordinate  Councils  before  it  esn 
become  law,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
dia may  advise  Her  Majesty  to  veto  aoy  Act 
of  the  Governor  General's  Council* 


640 
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Foreign  polUiecU     rdatumi. —  When    the 
mutiny  of  1857-1858  and  1859  swept  away  the 
la$t  relics  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  with  them 
the  East  India  Company's  rule,  the  princes  of 
India    found  themselves  brought  face  to  face 
with  their  sovereign  Queen  Victoria.     Neither 
they  nor  the  British  at  first  realised  all  that 
the  change  Involved.    Dimly   groping  after  a 
definition  of  his  new  position,  the  late  maba- 
rajah  of  Putiala  sought  for  the   recognition   of 
himself  and  bis  house  as  an  lodian  noble  of  the 
British  Empire.    Above  all  rewards  for  his 
great  services  to  the  empire  in  those  days  he 
demanded  perpetuity  for  his  house  and  honors. 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  just  then  made  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Punjab,  worked  out  the  chiefs 
idea  into  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  adoption 
on  the  failure  of  natural  heirs.    Lord  Canning 
aeized  the  idea  thus  conceived  by  Putiala,  and 
after  a  reference  to  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment, 
it  took  complete  form. as  a  law  of  the  new  em- 
pire. Lord  Canning  wrote  that  famous  despatch, 
dated  the  80ih  April   1860,  in  which  he  de- 
creed—-what  hindoo  law  had  never  absolutely 
ordained — that  adoption  to  a  state   should  al- 
ways be  reoognised  by  the  paramount  power, 
subject  to  the  two  conditions  of  loyalty  to  the 
crown  and  fidelity  to  all  engagements  with  the 
British  Government.  In  that  despatch  he  thus 
wrote — **  The  last  vestiges  of  the  Koyal  House 
of  Delhi,  from  which,  for  our  own  convenience, 
we  had  long  been  content  to  accept  a  vicarious 
authority,  have  been  swept  away.   The  Peishwa 
has    disappeared.      The    Crown   of  Slnglaud 
stands    forth    the    unquestioned     ruler    and 
paramount  power  in  all  India,  and  is  for  the 
first  time  brought  face  to   face  with  its   feuda- 
tories.    There  is  a  reality  in  the  suzerieiinty  of 
the  sovereign  of  England  which  has  never  ex- 
isted before,  and  which  is  not  only  felt  but 
eagerly   acknowledged  by   the  chiefs."     The 
foUowing  was  the  sunnud  or  patent  of  nobility. 

*'  Her  Majesty   being  desirous  that  the  go- 
vernments of  the  several  princes  and  chiefs  of 
India,  who  now  govern  their  own  territories, 
diould   be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  represen- 
tation and  dignity  of  their  houses  should  be 
eontinaed;  in   fidfilment  of  this  desire,    this 
sunnud  is  given  to  you  to  convey  to  you  the 
assurance  ihat,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the 
British  Government  will  recognize  and  confirm 
any  adoption  of  a  successor  made  by  yourself 
or  by  any  future  chief  of  your  state,  that  may 
be  in  accordance  with  hindoo  law  and   the 
customs  of  your  race.    Be  assured  that  nothing 
shall   disturb  the  engagement  thus  made  to 
you    so  long  as  your  house  is  loyal  to  the 
crown  and  faithful  to  the  conditions  of  the 
treaties,  grants,  or  engagements  which  record 
lis  obligations  to  the  British  Governments. 
11th  March  1862.        (Signed)  Cakkimo. 


A  similar  patent  was  given  to  mahomedan 
princes.  All  who  hold  that  patent  are  nobles 
of  the  British  Indian  Empire.  They  constitute 
its  patriciate.  Since  Lord  Canning's  time, 
the  maharajah  of  Mysore  has  been  added  to 
the  roll.  In  the  following  list  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  the  mahomedans  are  printed  in  italics ;  the 
rest  may  all  be  taken  as  hindoos.  The  maha- 
rajah Dhuleep  Singh,  has  exchanged  for  his 
Indian  rights  aud  privileges  the  position  of  a 
noble  in  the  Queen's  own  court. 

These  feudatories  are  158  in  number  and  are 
as  follows,  arranged  alphabetically  : — 


Feudatory, 

Ajeygurh,  Rajah 
Akalkote,  Rsjah 
Alipoora,  J^heerdar 
Baxiada,  Chief 
Benswarra,  Chief 
BcMuef  Ifawah, 
Beejah,  Chief 
Behree^  Jagheerdar 
Behuty  Jagheerdar 
Belaapore,  Chief 
Benares,  Rajah 
Berondst  Rajah 
BhiHghul,  Chief 
Bhopalf  Begunu 
Bhownuggur,  Chief 
Bha^hat,  Chief 
Bhnjjee,  Chief 
Bhurtpore,  Maharajah 
Bikaneer,  MaharajiJi 
Bijawur,  Rajah 
Bijoa,  Chief 
Boondee,  Hajah 
Bnlstui,  Chief 
BunganpuUy,  Jagheerdar 
Bussahir,  Chief 
Buster,  Rajah 
Eight  CalliDJer  Chobeys 
Cambay,  Nawab, 
Cashmere,  Maharajah 
Chumba,  Chief 
Chutterpore,  Rajah 
Cochin,  Rajah 


Flaee, 

BuDdlecund. 
S.  Mahratta  Country. 
Bundleonnd. 
Kolapore. 
Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecand. 

Bandlecnnd. 

Punjab, 

Benares. 

Bundleouud. 

Punjab. 

Sholapore. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Ri^pootaoa. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Ceded  2>i8triot8. 

Punjab, 

Central  Provinoes. 

Bandleciwd. 

Punjab. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Cochin. 
Cooch  Behar. 


Cooch  Behar,  Rajah 

16  Chiefs  Tributary  Mehals    Oriasa. 

Dewas,  Chief  Central  India. 


Dhar,  Chief 
Dhamee,  Chief 
Dholepore^  Rana 
Dhoorwye»  Chief 
Doqjana  Nmoab, 
Durkote^  Chief 
Dhurmpore,  Chief 
Doongurpore,  Chief 
Dufflay,  Ji^heerdar 
Duttia,  Rajah 
Bdur,  Chief 
Furreedkote,  Rajah 
Qerowlee,  Jagheerdar 
Ghurwali  Rajah. 
Gourihari  Jagheerdar 
Ouickwar 
Holkar 

5  Hiuht  Bhya  Jagbeerdars 
Hyderabad,  Nizam. 
Jeypore,  Maharajah 
Jheendy  Rajah 


Central  India. 
Punjab. 
Rajpootana. 
Bundleouud. 

Punjab. 
Kolapore. 
Rajpootana. 
Satara. 
Bundlecund. 
Kolhapore. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecimd. 
N.  W.  ProTiuoes. 
Bundlecund* 
Baroda* 
Central  India, 
Bundlecund, 

Rajpootana. 
Punjab. 
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Jhallawer.  Rana 
Jignee,;Japheerdar 

Jpobi^l,  Chief 
Joudbpore,  Chief 
JusBo,  Jagheerdar 
Jeftsnlmere,  Chief 
Karoi^de,  Rajah 
Keonthul,  Chief 
Kerovrlee,  Chief 
Kishengiirh,  Chief 
iChulsea,  Chief 
Kolapore,  Rajah 
Kocirahar»eiD,  Chief 
Kocnhiar,  Chief 
Kotah,  Chief 
Kothur,  Chief 
Kothee,  Jagheerdar 
Knnnya  Dbana,  Jagheerdar 
Knppoorthulhs  Rajah 

Kutch,  Chief 
Loga8«ie,Vagheepdar 
3St:\kraie,iChicf 
Moodhole,  Chief 
Mnndee,  Chief 
Mungal,  Chi«f 
Myhere,  Chief 
Mylog,  Chief 
Kabha,  Raj  all 
Nagode,  Chief 
Nahun,  Chief 
J^alagurh,  Chief 
^imbalkur,  Jagheerdar 
Kowanuggar,  Chief 


Satavji. 
Bundlecund. 

PunJBl|. 
Rajpootana. 
Bundlecund. 
Rajpootana. 
Central   Proilnces. 
Fun  jab. 
R^LJ  pootana. 
Raj  pootana. 
Punjab. 
Kolapore. 
Punjab. 
Punjab. 
Raj]x>otana. 
Piinjah,  ' 
BuDdlecund. 
Bundlecund. 
Punjab. 
Guzerat. 
Bun41ecund* 
Central  Povinccss. 
Soath.  Mah.  Country. 
Punjab. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Punjabi 
Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 
Punjab 

Punjab 

Si^tara 

KoUporo. 


Nyagaon  Behai,  Jagheerdar.    Bundlecund. 


Oodeypore,  Maharajah 
Paharee»  Chief 
Poodoocotta,  Chief 
punnah,  Rajah 
Punt  Prithee,  Nidhee 
Pertabgurh,  Rajah 
(i  Pntwurdhuna. 
Puttiala,  Maharajah 
KajpeepK  Chief 
Rewah,  Rajah 
Satara,  Jagheerdars 
SaTirant  Waree,  Chief 
Lerohi,  Chief 
Shah  poora,  Rajah 
Sindia 

Lohawul,  Chief 
Looket,  Chief 
gnndoor,  Chief 
Sumpthor,  Rajah 
girdar  Shumshere  Sing. 
Sureela^  Chief 
Tehree,  Chief 
Tej,  Sing 
Toret»,  Chief 
Travancore,  Maharajah 
Turoch,  Chief 
Ulwur,  Chief 
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« 

the  British  European  and  Sepoy  army ;  tWr 
ordnance,  even  that  part  of  it  which  is  service- 
able! is  equal  in  number  to  the  British.  Their 
wenlth  is  enormous  and  their  revenues  are  per- 
sonal, these  153  Chiefs,  from  43^  millions  of 
people,  covering  662,3 1  8  square  miles,  draw 
an  annual  revenue  of  1 1  ^  millions  sterling  ir- 
respective of  the  very  large  income's  of  the  nobles 
who  in  their  torn  are  feudstory  to  them.  The 
wealthiest  of  them' are  as  under 


Rajpootana, 

Bundlecund. 

roodoocotta. 

Bundlecund. 

Satara.  . 

Rajpootana: 

Southern  Mahratta. 

Punjab. 

Kolapore. 

Bundlecund. 

Satara. 

Rawant  Waree. 
Rajpootana. 
N.  W.  Provinces. 
Central  India 
Bundlecund. 
Punjab. 

Bellary  in  Ced.  Diet. 
Bundlecund. 
Sindhanwallah.  Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Travancore. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 


1.  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 
St.  Maharajah  Sindhia 
8.  Gaikwar  of  Baroda 

4.  Maharajah  of  Jejpore 

5.  Maharajah  of  TraTancore  ... 
S.  Mahandah  of  Cashmere    ... 

7.  Maharajah  of  Jodhpore    ... 

8.  Mahanuah  of  Holkar 
,    9.  Maharijahof  Pntiala        ... 
I  10.  Mahanjah  of  Oodejrpore  ... 

1 1 .  Maharajah  of  Bhnrtpore   ... 
13.  Bef^om  of  Bhopal 

Total    ... 


Tbese  15S  nobles  alone  constitute  the  patriciate 
of  India  ;  they  govern  a  population  and  area 
larger  than  those  of  France  and  Belgium.  Ihe 
latest  Parliamentary  Return,  published  in  1868, 
estimates  the  area  of  Indii^  upder  their  ad- 
ministration  at  596,790  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  47,909,199,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  the  whole  area  of  1,577,000  square  miles 
and  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  population  of 
204,000,000.    Their  troops  far    outnumber 


Square 
milea. 


Fopalation 


Anaoal 
Ineome. 


96,3S7 
4,889 

6,S53 

85,0U() 

85,672 

8*318 

5,412 

1I,6H 

1.874 
6,784 


10,666.080  \fi»,Wi 

$.600,000  1,110,910 

1.710,404  600,OOOi 

1,900.000  500,000 

1.362,647  448,098 

700,000  400,000 

1,7H3,600  850,000 

676,000  880,000 

1*586,000  .'0^,000 

I,»61,140  S68.12T 

743.710  ?88,«W 

663,656  340.000 


6»488,70ii 


These  twelve  princes  have  an  annual  revenue 
of  nearly  six  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 

Bevenu^,  During:  all  ages,  the  rulers  of  In^ia 
have  regsrded  the  land  as  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  the  bulk  of  the  public  revenues  has 
ever  been  obtained  from  it.     In   1856,  it  fur- 
nished more  than  one  half  of  the  total  revenues 
of  the  E.  I.  Company,  and  even  up  to  1864-65, 
during  which    other  taxes    were  levied,  out 
of  a  total  of  445,652,897,  the  large  revenue  of 
£  20,087,728  was,  in  that  year,  obtained  from 
the  land,    The  late  James  Mill,  writing  on  ibis 
part  of  the  revenue,  remarked  "  as  far  as  thii 
source  goes  the  people  of  the   country  remain 
untaxed.     The  wfints  of  Government  are  sup- 
plied without  any  drain  either  upon  the  produce 
of  any   man's  labor   or    the  produce  of  «ny 
man's  capital."     The  assessment  on  the  rent 
has  varied  in  amount  in  every  district,  and  was 
either  in  money  or  in  kind  according   to  local 
custom.    Under  native  rulers,  a  fried  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  produce  was  taken  :  but  the 
British  Indian  government  deals  with  the  snfpl«» 
or  net  produce  which  the  estate  may  yield  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  the 
directions  to  the  Revenue  Settlement  officer* 
provide  that  at  least  one- third  of  this  net  pro- 
duce shall  always  be  left  to  the  cultivator  as  bis 
profit. 

In  Bengal,  in  1798,  Lord  Cornirallia, 
made  a  permanent  settlement  with  aemindars, 
a  class  of  middlemen  whom  he  found  collecting 
land  revenue?,  by  which  these  pay  direct  to 
Government  a  sum  equal  to  a  little  mora  than 
one-half  what  they  receive  as  rent.    By  tha- 
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neasiiTe,  Oorernment  ceaied  to  hive  >ny  direct ' 
participation  in  the  agiioaltnral  inpiovcmeDt  o( 
thatpartof  thecountrj.  Eminent  tta teamen  haTC 
deemed  making  this  arrangenent  a  grave  enoi. 

About  1839,  a  tliirt;  Teara'  lease  was  made 
in  the  N.  W.  Frovinoea;  and  ibis  has  been 
followed  in  the  Fanjab.  It  ia  estimated  that, 
in  this  case,  the  asseaanitnt  was  about  two- 
thiTds  of  the  surplus  srter  deducting  the  ex- 
penses ol  cultivation  profits  of  stock  and  wages 
of  labor,  and  in  the  revised  settlements  now 
in  progress  It  >s  reduced  to  oue^half  the  yearly 
Tslue. 

In  ike  Madra»  praidtncy,  the  zemindnrj 
tenure  exists  in  a  few  districts,  but,  prinepally, 
in  the  Northern  Circars,  since  the  Bettlement  of 
1802.  Another  ayttem,  that  of  villa ge-rfnters 
ia  in  operation,  in  which  the  villsfcera  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  zemindar.  In  the  ryotwar  sys- 
tem, the  government,  as  the  landlord,  tresta 
direct  with  the  holder  »ho  is  recognized  ss  the 
proprietor  so  Ions  as  he  pays  the  regulated 
assessment.  He  can  aub-let,  sell,  transfer  or 
mortgage  it.  The  assesament  is  fixed  in  monry 
and  does  not  Tary  from  year  to  year  nnless  when 
wnter  ia  obtained  from  n  Government  source 
of  irrigation.  An  annual  settlement  is  made, 
not  to  re-assess  the  land  but  to  determine 
upon  faow  much  of  his  holding  the  ryot  shall 
pay. 

In  Bombay,  the  ryolwar  ayslem  prevails, 
bitt  the  aasesament  ia  open  to  revision  every 
thirty  years. 

It  has  been  proposed  further  to  capitalize  the 
income  which  the  state  derives  from  the  land  ; 
bnt,  to  do  30  would  deprive  the  State  in  future 
years  of  a  source  of  revenue  on  which  it  can,  in 
all  circumstancee,  confidently  rely  and  than 
which  none  is  more  easily  collected  or  more 
willingly  paid,  and  the  most  recent  orders 
permit  a  redemption  only  for  the  land  needed  for 
dwelling  houses,  factories,  gardens,  plsntntions 
and  similar  purposes,  and  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  all  parts  of  India  where  no  consider- 
able increase  can  be  expected  in  the  land 
revenue,  and  where  its  equable  apportion- 
ment has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained  and  in  which  the  cul' 
tivation  exceeds  SO  per  cent  of  the   cultivable 


Kotfaing  in  Ibe  history  of  commercial  pro- 
gress is  more  beattby  than  the  course  of  the 
trade  of  India,  both  foreign  and  coasting,  since 
the  mutiny  of  1857.  The  foreign  commerce, 
tfndit  psrtly  feeds  the  coasting  trnde,  has  more 
than  doubled  in  value  aince  I85o-5G.  The 
figures  include  both  meicbaudize  and  trea- 
sure:— 
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The  trade  hai  been  thus  divided  among  the 
five  great  groups  of  ports  in  the  last  two 
years  : — 


Ports. 

1668-69, 

1869-70, 

£ 

£ 

bengal 

43,591, 82J 

40,467,202 

Bombay 

47,374,96^ 

45,858,763 

M«dr«5 

10,n8,67a 

10,153,854 

Untisb  Burmab  ... 

3,841,841 

8,840,824 

aindh      

1,576,4321      1,668,093 

Thearticle  of  merchandize  which  India  im- 
ports most  largely  in  return  for  its  raw  produce, 
is  cloth  of  every  variety,  especially  cotton : — 


Cotton  Mitnufacturea.. 
Wool 

Silk 

Apparel 

Begulation  Uniforma. 


488,04S 
497,891 
16,844 


I6,271,S16 
594.  US 
466,693 
451,830 
15,233 


The  growth  of  the  ataples  of  export,  in  the 
ten  years  since  the  mntiny  ceased  to  influence 
India,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  instruc- 
tive figures: — 


BidaiDitSUiu.. 
Jate 

Silk,  Rnw         '" 
Snfii  lud  Sljrai 


lus-eo. 


i,isa,voi 

TSS.H' 


ISU'W   I8«I-T0^ 


4,ll0,tl£i     8,030,  Kit 


)  m7,sib|  s.iss.uos 

1,331,400:  \,*mn» 

S71,5M  niLVU 

V>^.ni\  i,osi,ss( 

tis,i»  *a,tK 
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The  iDorease  of  territory  has  been  lo  con- 
tinuous, that  any  comparing  of  the  revenue, 
expenditure  and  debt  of  former,  with  those  of 
recent,  years,  is  uninstructive*  Since  1792-3, 
the  Carnatic,  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  greater 
part  of  the  North  West  Provinces,  all  the  Pun- 
jab and  Sindh,  the  Central  Provinces,  Burmah, 
Assam,  Orissa,  Oudh,  Sattarah  and  other  parts 
have  been  added  to  British  Indian  territory  and 
even  since  18i9  since  the  close  of  the  Punjab 
War,  the  following  territories  have  been  an- 
nexed to  the  British  dominions  by  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  India. 
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It  may  however  be  interesting  to  contrast 
the  conditions  of  1792*3  and  1868-9. 


Year. 


1792.3 
1868-9 


Gross 
Revenue. 


£ 
8,225,628 


Gross 
Charges. 


Surplus. 


6,940,833 


61,657,6581  54,4dl>688 


£ 
1,284,795 
Deficit. 
2.774,038 


and  the  following  have  been  the  amounts  of 
reyanues-- the  ohargea,  and  debt  ainoe  1858-9, 


Year. 


1858-9 
1859-60 

.  1860'.61 
1861-2 
1862-3 
1863-4 
1864-5 
1865-6 
1866-7 

11  months. 
1867^8 
1868-9 


Total  Reve- 
nues aud 
Receipts. 


Total  Char- 
ges in 
India  and 
£ngland. 


Debt. 


£ 
35,965^018 
39,602,850 
•i2, 728,601 
43,487,934 
44.801,686 
44,279,467 
45,395,384 
48,514,749 
41,590,736 

48,053,178 
48,531,763 


£ 

50,194^690 
50,372.711 
46,749,986 
43,538.562 
42,974,304 
44,201,120 
45,588,905 
45,748,681 
44,108,227 

49,663,375 
52,676,406 


£ 
71,657,369 
88,104,266 
93,036.688 
96,652,053 
96,401,870 
90,520,618 
90.301,165 
90,062,216 
92,152,973 

94»055,358 
93,583,155 


Latterly  the  debt  has  been  increasing  some- 
what faster  than  the  revenue.  Up  till  the  years 
of  the  mutiny,  the  public  debt  was  usoally 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  months  of  the 
amount  of  the  gross  revenue.  Since  the  mu- 
tiny, the  debt  has  been  equal  to  twenty  five  or 
twtnty-six  months  revenue : 


Tear. 

Gross  Revenue. 

Debt. 

£ 

£ 

1812-3 

16,336,290 

80,313.312 

1820-1 

21,352,941 

38,010.651 

1830-1 

22,019,310 

36,830,147 

1840-1 

20,861,073 

81,233,496 

1850-1 

27,626,360 

49,349,347 

1860-1 

42,728,601 

93,036,688 

1867-8 

48,063,178 

94,065.358 

1868-9 

48,531.763 

93,683.155 

Of  the  entire  gross  revenue  for  1863-9  which 
at  pages  250-261  of  the  Annals  of  Indian  Ad- 
ministration, Vol.  XIV,  is  given  at 
£49,186,289,  six -sevenths  were  derived  from 
the  six  following  items,  viz : — 
Land  Revenue  I  Opium  •,.  8,458,365 

£19,926,171  I  Stamps  ...  2,306,971 


Excise  ...  2,283,786 
customs...  2,692,756 
Salt        ...  5,688,240 


Total     41,251,288 


The  land  tax  has  ever  been  the  source  on 
which  the  various  hindu,  mahomedan  and 
christian  rulers  in  India  have  depended  for 
their  revenues  and,  except  the  British,  nnder  the 
administrations  of  Lord  Ck)rnwalli8  and  Lord 
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Caniiing^  daring  whose  goiFttniinaiita  were  intro^ 
daoed  aytiems  of  permanent  settlements  of  por* 
tioDS  of  tbe  country  and  a  right  to  purchase  free 
holdings,  every  dynasty  has  kept  that  sooree  of 
'.revenne  intaet.  Grants  of  the  royalties  of  the 
lands,  in  the  form  of  jegblTe,  were  usual  ;  but 
the  proprietorship  in  the  soil  bas  remained  in 
the  bands  of  the  communities  and  descendants 
of  tbe  individuals,  wbo  cleared  it  a  tbousand 
years  ago ;  although  mabomedaii  dynasties  bave 
been  ruling  large  portions  of  India  for  a 
thousand  years,  mabomedans  have  no  lands. 
The  salt  tax,  which  now  yields  a  tenth  part  of 
the  entire  revenue  was  firet  introduced  by  the 
British.  The  stamp  taxis  of  recent  introduc- 
tion.— Awn.  Ind'  Adm.,  Vol  Xly  321,  <fc(5. 
322  &c.  328. 

BKITTANT-PATR.  Hind.  The  record  of  a 
decision  ^iven  by  a  panchayat. — Elliot. 

BROA,  Hind.  Rhododendron  arboreum. 

BHOAD-GLOTH.  A  woollen  febric,  largely 
imported  into  India  from  Great  Britain. 

BROAD  LEAVED  BASSIA,  Enq.  Bassia 
laUfolia.— FiZ^. 

BROAD-LEAVED  BUCHANANIA,  IKO. 
Bocbanania  latifolia. 

BROAD-LEAVED  CASSIA,  Eng.  Cas- 
sia ftlata. 

BROAD-LEAVED  CORDIA,  Eng.  Cor- 
dia  latifolia. 

BROAD-LEAVED  GARDENIA,  Eng. 
Gardenia  latifolia. 

BROCADE.  Eng.  Fb. 

Brokade « Bur.  I  Intalas;  Eimxa;  SaoduB 

Hrokal GiEiu  |  Malay. 

Lnppa Guz.fliNi>. 

Kbimkhab ,» 

Broccalo ,..IT. 

A  fabric  composed  of  satin,  striped  or  pur- 
pled, with  gold  or  silver,  manufactured  at  Surat, 
Benares  and  Abmedabad,  and  used  by  rich 
nativee.  Tbe  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  bro- 
cade in  '  Benares,  is  well  worth  seeing.  Tbe 
iooms,  which  are  very  simple  in  their  construc- 
tion are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
dty.  The  gold  and  silver  pass  through  many 
handa  before  they  are  formed  into  thread. 
Indeed,  Benares  has  ever  been  a  great  place  of 
trade  and  is  so  at  this  day.  Brocades  (Kam- 
khab),  gold  woven  scarves  (dopatta),  and  silks 
are  consigned  from  this  city  together  with  a  kind 
of  yellow  silk  dhoti,  ealled  ''  pitambar,"  and  a 
dark-blue  silk,  with  white  spots,  called  "  bund,*' 
also  tbe  silk  sari  or  scarves,  exclusively  for 
women's  wear,  forming  both  a  skirt  and  a  scarf. 
— Fanlkner.  McGtdloch.  Dr.  Taylor. 

BKOCGOLI.    See  Biassica  ;  Cauliflower. 

BRODERIPIA.    See  Turbinidse. 

BRODLEA  plants  with  lilac,  blue  and 
white  flowers. 

BRODKUMMEL,  Gbb.  Caraway  seed. 


Parstcha Rrs. 

Brocado Sp. 


BROMELIA,  a  genus  of  West  Indian  pbnts; 
some  species  of  which  have  been  introduced 
into  India.— Fb^<. 

BBOMELIA  ANANAS,  Linn.  Ananas 
sativus.    Pine  Apple.    See  Ananas. 

BROMELIAOE^,  the  Pine-apple  tribe,  the 
Bromel  worts,  a  natural  order  of  dry  herbace- 
ous plants,  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and 
dryness  of  their  foliage.  The  Pine-apple,  Ana«> 
nas  sativus,  belongs  to  thiS; 

BBOMIJS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Panicacese,  several  speeies  of  which  B. 
mollis,  purgaus,  and  catharticus,  are  cultivated 
in  India. 

BRONCHOCELA  JUBATA.  A  genus  of 
reptiles  of  the  family  Agamidse,  Order  Saurian 
This  one  is  found  near  Pondicberry. 

BBONONG,  Malay.    Baskets* 

BRONZE. 

Stack-good DuT.  I  Metallum   tormentorum 

Stnckgut Qee.  I  Lat^ 

Stackmetall „    |  Gangsa  ;  gODgsa  Malat, 


Bronzo. 


>•••• 


.  ...It.    I  Metal  de  Cauones...  Sp. 

an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  much  employed  in 
the  atts. 

BRONZE  LEATHER  Kimsana,  Hind. 

BRONZO,  It.  Bronze. 

BROOKE,  Sir  James,  Bajah  of  Sarawak, 
was  born  on  the  29th  of  April,  1 803,  at  Coombe 
(jrove,  near  Bath.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Mr.Thomas  Brooke, wbo  had  been  long  employe 
ed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Sir  James  Brooke  entered  the  Bengal  Army  and 
served  in  the  first  war  against  Burmah  where 
he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  gun  shot  wound 
in  the  chest  at  the  storming  of  a  stockade.  This 
rendered  his  return  home  on  furlough  indis* 
pensable  after  which  he  lost  his  appointment 
by  overstaying  his  leave  and  in  1830  he  sailed 
from  Calcutta  to  China  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago 
To  carry  to  the  Malay  races  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  to  suppress  piracy  and 
extirpate  the  slave  trade,  became  his  humane 
and  generous  desire.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  succeeded  to  a  handsome  patrimony, 
and  on  tbe  27th  of  October,  1838,  the  Royalist 
quitted  England  for  Sarawak.  He  found  its 
ruler,  Muda  Hassain,  engaii^ed  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  rebellion  and  was  applied  to  Mr.  Brooke 
for  his  co-operation.  A  few  yoUeys  from  the 
European  guns  settled  the  fate  of  the  day,  and 
tbe  insurgents  surrendered  at  discretion.  Mr. 
Brooke  was  duly  installed  in  the  rank  previ- 
ously promised  to  him.  The  newly-acquired 
territory  was  swampy,  and  ill  cultivated  by  the 
native  Dyaks,  who  varied  their  occupations  as 
tillers  of  the  land  by  bead-hunting  excursions 
among  neighbouring  village.  He  declared 
bead-hunting  a  crime  punishable  by  death  to 
tbe  offender,  and  be  acted  with  sueh  vigouri  as 
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BEOTHER. 


BROTHSB. 


to  suppress  it  and  piracy.  Onrevidtiog  Britain 
the  British  Government  recognised  his  position  \ 
ordered  a  man-of-war  to  take  him  to  the  seat  ot 
his  new  settlement,  gave  him  the  title  of 
Governor  of  Labuan  with  a  salary  of  £1,500  a 
year,  with  an  extra  £500  a  year  as  a  consular 
agent,  and  afforded  him  the  services  of  a  deputy 
Governor,  also  on  a  good  salary ;  the  hope  being, 
that  the  result  of  all  this  would  be  the  opening 
of  a  new  emporium  for  British  trade*  He 
proved  a  benefactor  to  the  uncivilised  race  over 
which  he  presided.  He  compiled  a  code  of  laws, 
declared  trade  to  be  free,  all  roads  to  be  open, 
all  property  inviolable,  instituted  a  current 
coinage.  Antimony  ore  be  reserved  to  himself, 
but  compelled  none  to  work  the  mines  axainst 
their  will ;  he  showed  that  he  could  be  merciful 
where  mercy  would  not  outra|i:e  justice,  while 
he  rigorously  suppressed  bead- bunting  and 
marauding  expeditions  which  gradually  became 
extinct  in  the  province. — Men  of  the  Time. 

BROOME,  Colonel  Arthur^  uu  Officer  of  the 
Bengal  Artillery,  author  of  History  of  the  Eiso 
and  Progress  of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

BROOM  GRASS.     Aristida  setacea,  Zm. 

BROOMS. 


Metln Rus. 

Esoobas Sp. 

Todapam ^....  Tam. 

Chiparti Tkl. 


Balais Fr. 

Be&en Gkb. 

4'aru Hind. 

Scope ...It. 

Articles  for  sweeping  floors,  walls,  ceilings, 
&c.  They  get  the  name  of  broom,  because 
first  made  in  Europe  from  the  small  branches  of 
the  plant  of  that  name.  In  India,  they  are 
made  of  the  simng  Krasses  which  abound.  That 
in  Southern  India,  is  the  Torapum  pilloo,  broom 
grass^  but  ''  VuUakamar"  the  '*  erkoa/'  bamboo 
branches,  the  midrib  of  date  and  of  cocoa- 
nut  leaves,  and  of  the  Elate  sylvestris  are  also 
used,  as  also  are  the  Vitex  negundo  and  Ferreola 
buxifolia. — Ain9,  Mat.  ASed.  p.  145. 

BROOM  SEEDS.     See  Coffee. 

BROONGA  MALAGUM  OINTMENT. 
6ee  Oil. 

BROONSEREA,  in  Long.  91**  58'  E.  and 
I«t.  %2r  II'  N. 

BROOSH,  Anglo-Hindi,    Brushes; 

BRORI,  Hind.    Ulmus  campestris. 

BKOSIMUMALiCASTRUM,  Swz.  The 
Jamaica  Bread  Nut  Tree  and  the  B.  utile, 
EndL  the  cow  tree  of  the  Caraccas,  were  both 
iutroduced  into  the  Calcutta  Garden.  They 
have  a  tenacious  gummy  milk.— Fot^r^,  29,  See 
Cow-Tree. 

BROSSES,  Eft.  ^Brushes. 

BROTHEB. 


Bhai Hind. 

Frere Fa. 

Frater Lat. 


Bradr Febs. 

Tambi Tam. 


In  Eastern  countries,  this  term  is  applied  to 
relatives   not  so  designated  in  Europe,  as  to 


cousins,  also  to  persons  of  the  same  faith  or 
town,  or  country.  These  last  aresupplemeoted 
by  a  class  of  friends,  styled  munh-bola^bhsi 
*'  so  called  brothers/'  common  tbroughdat 
India,  This  Eastern  use  of  the  word  brother 
has  caused  difficulties  to  readers  of  the  christian 
Bible.  Jude  in  connexion  with  James,  though 
called  (Matt.  xiii.  55,)  the  "  brethren  of  Je- 
sus," were  really  the  cousins  of  the  Messisb, 
it  being  common  witli  the  Jews,  to  call  the  first 
cousins  brethren.  They  were  the  sons  of  Bfsiy, 
the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  the  wife  of 
Cleophas.  In  Brittany,  at  the  present  day,  if 
two  cousins  fcerman  be  married,  the  son  of  cob 
of  these  cousins  will  address  the  other  as  *'  ma 
tante"  my  aunt,  he  is  her  neveu  a«hi*mode  de 
Bretagne. — (Milne/s  Seven  Churches  of  Ana^ 
p.  47)  The  late  Mr.  Burns^  thus  related  the 
ceremony  of  brother  making  amongst  the  Kjani. 
Singudiiig  sent  on  board  to  request  me  to  be- 
oome  his  brother,  according  to  Kyan  fashioiL 
The  ceremony  is  called  by  the  Kyans  ''  berhi- 
ang/'  by  tiie  Borneons  **  bersabibah."  I  land- 
ed with  our  nakodah,  and  after  some  preUmi- 
nary  talk,  to  allow  the  crowd  to  assembley  the 
affair  commenced,  we  sat  in  the  Terandah  of  a 
loni;  house,  surrounded  by  some  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children,  all  looking  eagerly  it 
the  white  stranger  who  was  about  to  enter  their 
tribe.  Stripping  my  left  arm,  Kum  Lis  took 
a  small  piece  of  wood,  shaped  like  a  knife  blade, 
and  slightly  piercing  the  skin  brought  blood  to 
the  surface,  which  he  carefully  scraped  off ; 
then  nakodah  Gadore  drew  blood  in  the  same 
way  fi:6m  Singudiut^'s  right  arm,  the  one  oeit 
me,  and  a  small  cigarette  being  produced,  the 
blood  on  the  wooden  blades  was  spread  on  the 
tobacco,  scarcely  spread  for  the  quantity  was  tf 
small  as  could  be  imagined.  A  chief  then  rose, 
and  Walking  to  a  sort  of  window,  looked  fall 
upon  the  river,  and  invoked  the  spirits  of  good 
and  evil  to  be  witness  of  thia  tie  of  brother- 
hood }  the  cigarette  was  then  lighted,  snd  each 
of  us  took  several  puffs,  and  the  ceremony  was 
over.  Amongst  the  rsjput  races  of  India  the 
women  adopt  a  brother  by  the  gift  of  a  bracelet. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  such  pledge  is  never 
looked  to,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
costly,  though  it  varies  with  the  means  and 
rank  of  the  donor  and  may  be  of  flock  silk  and 
spangles  or  of  gold  chains  and  gema.  The 
acceptance  of  the  pledge  is  by  the  *'  KateU^ 
or  corset,  of  simple  silk  or  satin  or  gold  broeade 
and  pearis.  Colonel  Tod  was  the  Rakhi-buad- 
bhai  of  the  three  queens  of  Oodipur,  Bundi  sad 
Eotah,  as  also  of  Chuud-Bai  the  maiden  sister 
of  the  Rana,  and  of  many  ladies  of  the  chief- 
tains of  rank.  Though  the  bracelet  may  be 
sent  by  maidens  it  is  only  on  occasions  of  urgeat 
necessity  and  danger.  The  adopted  brother 
may  hazard  his  life  in  his  adopted  sister's  cause 
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and  jet  never  receive  a  mite  ia  reward  for,  he 
cannot  even  9ee  the  fair  object  who,  as  brother 
of  ber  adoption,  has  coestituted  him  her  defend- 
er.—Tcm2's  TrtweUj  Journal  Indict  Archi- 
pelapo.  Vol.  V.  No.  \  3. 

BR0U»30NETIA  PAFYRIFERA— Fen^. 

Morua  papyrifera,  Linn* 
Papyrios  Japonica,  Lam,' 

MahUing Bqbm.  [  Paper  Mulberry  ..  Sno. 

I»  a  shrub  or  small  tree  with  soft  brittle 
woolly  branches,  and  lai^e  hairy  rough  leaves 
either  heart-shaped  and  undivided,  or  cut  into 
deep  irregular  lobes.  The  tree  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  fibrous  baric,  as  this  is  made 
into  a  kind  of  cloth  as  well  as  into  paper.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  isles  of  the  Southern  ocean, 
as  well  as  of  China  and  of  Japan,  but  has  l)een 
introduced  into  the  Madras  Gardens.  In  Taiti, 
or  Otaheite,  and  other  islands,  they  make 
clotb  of  its  bark ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  finest 
and  whitest  cloth  and  mantles  worn  by  the 
principal  people  at  Otaheite  and  in  the  Sandwich 
Islanda'were  made  of  the  bark  of  this  shrub, 
and  this  when  dyed  red  takes  a  good  colour. 
It  is  from  the  inner  bark  of  this  plant  that  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese  manufacture  a  kind 
of  paper.  Its  bark  is  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which 
is  spread  into  sheets  and  made  into  paper. — 
Voigt.  284. 

BROUGHTON,  lord,  formerly  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  born  June  27,  1786,  died  June  3, 
1S69.  He  was  the  friend  of  Lord  Byron,  was 
a  Radical  Reformet  and  was  seat  to  Newgate 
aa  a  political  prisoner.  Was  long  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control. 

BROWALLIA,  blue  and  white  flowering 
plants,  easily  cultivated  from  seed  iu  any 
§ood  soil. — MiddelL 

BROWN  COAL     See  Coal. 

BROWN  HEKP-  The  commercial  name 
given  in  Bombay  to  the  fibres  of  the  Hibiscus 
eannabinus.  It  is  the  Ambaree  or  Mestapat  of 
Bengal  and  the  Palungoo  of  Madras,  and  is 
also  known  as  Indian  Hemp  and  ''  hemp/'  See 
Ansbaree  ;  Crotalaria  juncea;  Oalotropis:  Hemp 

BROWN  JAW ABBB,  Anqlo-Hind.  Sor- 
gbam  YuUare. 

BROZAS^  ako  Cepfllos^  aiao.  Escobillas  8p. 

B'R  PUEHTUN.  The  language  of  the 
A^han  people  who  dwell  about  Kabul,  Kanda- 
hat,  Sborawak  and  Pishmu  See  Afghan ;  India ; 
Vt  Pukhtun. 

BRABIRA.     See  Bavana. 

BRAB  TREE,  Enq>  Borassus  fiabelliformis, 
PAlmyra. 

BRUCEA  ANTIDYSENTERICA,  is  con- 
aukxed  by  Uu^  Wooginpoa  of  Abyssinia  a  moat 
Tafaiabla  remedy  in  dysentery  and  severe  cases 


of  diarrhoea.    The  false  angustura  bark  was 

long  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  thisBrucea, 

and  its  active  principle  was  accordingly  named 

Brucine.     It  is  now,  however,  established  that^ 

the  false  augustnia  bark  is  that  of  ihe  Strychnos 

nux-vomica,   the  Kucbila   tree   of   Bengal 

0*Shav<fk7i€88y^  jxuje  626. 

BRUCEA  SUMATKANA,  Bo9ib.  Fl.  Ind.  i. 
449. 

Gonus  amarissimus. — Lour, 

A  plant  of  Assam,  Coehin  China,  Sumatra* 
and  Moluccas  ;  green  parts  intensely  bitter. 
It  has  been  successfully  grown  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Calcutta.  In  one  year  the  plantsf 
grew  to  about  four  feet  high. —  Voigt,  185. 
G*Shaughn€S8y,  jpage  226. 

BRUCK,  Captain,  Indian  Navy.  His  report 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  enumerates  as  articles  of 
trade,— silk,  dried  fruits,  gums,  dates,  horses, 
pearls,  and  spices,  to  the  amount  of  60  or  80 
lakhs  annually. 

BRUGH,  Hind.     Echinops  nirea. 

BHUGMANSIA.  A  genus  of  ornamental 
flowering  plants. 

BRUGUERA.  One  of  the  mangrove  tribe, 
the  RhizophoracesB.  B.  Bheedii,  all  round  the 
coasts,  has  har-d  durable  yellowish  wood,  and 
B.  parviflora  of  Mergui  and  the  Soonderbuns 
has  small  green  and  scented  flowers.  The 
Burmese  apply  the  names  Pyu  and  Sonng 
to  B.  Rbeedii,  B.  eriopetata  and  B.  parvi* ' 
flora. — Voigt  41. 

BRUGUIERA  PARVIPLORA,  W.  dh.  A. 

Rhiaoj)hora  parviflora. — Ro.vh, 
R.  Cylindrica. — Roxb.  B,  B, 

Pyu : BtTRif;  I  Uravada... Tel.  ' 

Soung „      ]  Yararada „    * 

This  mangrove  grows  in  the  Moluccas,   Su-  . 
matra,  Cocbin-China,  in  the  Malay  hlande,  in 
both  the  Indian  Peninsulas,  the  Khassia  moun- 
tains,  Nepaul,  Orissa,  Jellaaore.     Berries  dye 
black.—  Voigt,  Elliot,  FL  Andkriea. 

BRUGUIERA  RHEEDII,  L'H^U 

Bniguiei-a  gymnorrhiza,— Zam. 
Bhizopbora  gymnorrhiza,— Zinn. 

Pyu BURM.  I  Kankra Bbng. 

Souog „      I  Mangrove Bwo. 

This  species  of  mangrove  is  most  abundant ' 
along  the  Tenasserira  shores  and  furnishes  a ' 
hard  and  durable  timber.  The  tree  is  easily ' 
distinguished  from  its  associates,  for  it  drops : 
no  roots  from  its  branches,  but  the  trunk 
is  divided  into  numerous  roota  for  half  its. 
height,  like  a  small  bamboo  pavilion.  It  grows  ^ 
in  Cochin  China,  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Tenaa*. 
scrim,  Penang,  the  Sunderbuns  afidin  Malabar. 
The  wood  is  yellowish.—  Voigt,  Mason, 

BRUGUIERA  MADAGASCARIENSIS, 
Bheede^  D.  (7.  Syo.  of  Lnmnitzera  raeemosa. — 
WHld. 
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BnTONTA  RORTlUtA. 


BHUH.     See  Simiadse. 

BRUM  BRUM,  Hind.  Hedera  helix. 

BRUME R  ISLAND.  Their  mode  of  sahi- 
tation  or  expression  of  friendship  consists  in 
first  toucbing;  the  nose  with  the  forefinger  and 
thomb  of  one  hand,  and  then  pinching  the  skin 
on  each  side  of  the  naval  with  the  other,  call- 
ing out  at  the  same  time,  magtfstiga  !  This 
habit  resembles  on  one  hand  that  of  rub- 
bing noses,  80  general  in  Polynesia,  and  on  the 
o4her»  the  custom  of  pinching  the  navel  aad 
repeating  the  name  for  that  psrt,  practised  by 
the  islanders  of  Torres  ^iraiU—Macffillivrays 
voyape,  Vol.  Lp.  258. 

BRUMUACHABLSeeBrumhachari:  Men- 
dicants. 


when  green  is  used  in  making  chatney.^-iTii^* 
rey.     See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

BRYONIA  DIOIOA  the  Bruoma  of  Dios- 
oorides.  Boot  large,  white,  lonjr,  fleshy,  acrid 
and  purgative,  produces  also  violent  vomiting. 
It  WAS  formerly  a  very  popular  remedy  in 
Europe,  but  is  now  banished  from  the  Pbar- 
macopoeise  — O'Shaughnesiyy  347. 

BRYONIA  EPIGCEA.  RotU.—W.  ik  A. 

B.  Glabra.— TZoj:^.    |  B.  Palmata.— YToU. 

Rakus  Oudda Huro.  I  Akaaa  Rarada  gadda,  alio 

Kalango  kovay  kelangq.  I      Mum  donda ;  also  Na- 

Tam.  I     gadonda T£l. 

This  valuable  bitter  root  when  dried  veiy 
much  resembles  in  taste  the  Columba  root»  to 


•nT^rrm^Tv^^Ti^aATiri^iBXT   o     m  •     ..  which  It also  approachcs  in  medicinal  qualities, 

5?J^5J?/2^^n  u^^-  **T"P"'-     ^.     it  i.  mucili^inou.  and  tonic,  .toDnohie  .^ 

apenent  ;  and  natives  employ  it  m  the  latter 
stages  of  dysentery  ;  they  also  give  it  inter- 
nally for  old  venereal  affections  and  chronic 
rheumatisms  O'lS'^.  p.  347»  AindieU  Mat^ 
Med.p.ZO\. 

BRYONIA     GLABRA,     £006.    Syn.   of 
Brvonia  epigOBa. 
BRYONIA  GRANDIS,  Linn. 

Coccinia  iodica,  W.  and  A, 

The  Plant, 


BRUMIJ,  HiMD.  Celtis  Caucasica,  also  Echi 
nopsnivsea. 

BRUMO  OR  DUMO,  Tibbt,  the  cow  of  the 
Yak  or  chaori  tailed  bull. 

BRU3CAND0LI,  It.  Hopa. 

BRUSHES. 

Broaaes Fb.  i  Schtscbetki RuR. 

Barsten Oer.  |  Brozas Sp. 


BrCUb M    ...HiMD. 

8etoIe  Spasaole It. 

Sikat ;  Sapu...  Malay. 
Eflcovas PoBT. 


Escobillas „ 

Cepilioe ,, 

Brush VsBN. 


This  class  of  articles,  made  of  hair,  of  bris- 
tles^  of  whale  bone,  or  of  palm  tree  fibres  is 
wholly  imported  into  India. 

BRUS8-CAP00R,  Camphor,  a  corruption 
of  Baras  Camphor.    See  Baras. 

BRYONIA,  Spec. 

Chokanpnllam Tam.  |  Gotoomba •...Sans. 

Eoodama  pundoo  ....Tei*.  ( 

This  bryonia,  grows  in  the  woods  ;  the  fruit 
inferior  and  only  eaten  by  the  common  people. 
Bryonia  Alba,  and  B.  dioica  have  similar  pro- 
perties.— 0' Shaughnessy,  page  347.  Aimlie, 
See  Xanthoohymus  ;  Cocculus  palmatus ;  Ca* 
lumba. 

BRYONIA  CALLOSA. 

Boddama  Kaia Tbl.  I  ThukkamKai Tam. 

Tumutti  Kai Tam.  | 

The  bitter  seeds  are  given  in  worm  cases,  and 
yield  also  a  fiixed  oil  used  in  lamps.  It  is 
called 

Toomatti  kaiyanui Tam.  1  Boddana  kaia  iioona,TiL. 

and  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  froit  abounds.  It  is  extracted  by 
boiling  in  water,  and  is  proonrable  only  in 
very  small  quantities. — Madrat  ExhibUian  of 
1667.     O'Shaughnessy,  poffe  348. 

BRYONIA  COCCINIA- 

Covay-kai.  Tam. 

Common  everywhere  in  hedges  and  gardens, 
where  it  is  a  troublesome  weed.    The./rait 


Bimb 


Saks. 
.Tam. 


Kandorie Duk. 

Telkatcha...^ Him).  1  Covay... .-  ... 

Jivaka,  vimba,  Pata- 
parni Savs. 

The  Leaves, 

Covay  keeray  Tam.  |  Donda  koora Ticu 

Rnndoriekebaujee.DuK.  |  Bimb Sams. 

The  fruit, 


Covay  kai Tam. 

Rundorie  ka  phnl .  DCK. 


Donda  kaia Tkl. 

BiniD.. ..   ...oaOT. 


The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  used  as  sn  applica- 
tion to  obstinate  ulcers  produced  by  the  bitea 
of  animals. 

The  fruit  when  unripe  has  a  slightly  acid 
but  not  unpleasant  taste.  When  ripe  it  is  sweet- 
ish but  insipid  ;  it  is  smooth,  oblong,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long.— urftiwKtf,  page  139. 
Vol.  II.  p.  436.)— 0'5ilatt^Anwy,  p.  348. 

BRYONIA  LACINIOSA.— jMim.  Boxb. 
W.  A.  RheedB. 

Mala BiKO.  I  Nahoe^maka  ...ICalbal. 

Ourga-nam Hind.  |  linga  donda... Tsu 

A  creeper  growing  aU  over  India. 

BRYONIA  MADRRASPATANA,  Berg. 
Syn.  of  Bryonia  scabrella. 

BRYONIA  PALMATA,  Watt.  Syn  of 
Bryonia  epigoea. 

BRYONIA  ROSTR.A.TA.    BoUl,  W.  *,  A. 

Bryonia  pilosa.— ^/{osA. 

Appaeovay ,  ...Tam.  |  Kankama  donda  ;  Nag» 


C^ 


bubalus  buffelus. 


BUCEBO& 


A  oaiive.of  Tnnquebar.  The  root  is  pres- 
cribed ia  India  as  an  astringent  and  emollient 
poultice  in  cases  of  piles. — Ainalie's  Mat. 
J£ed,p.%59^  0'Shaiijfh7U8$y,  page  347. 

BRYONIA  SCABEA.— ii«iw2te.  Linn. 

• 

Ahilaykam SaKS. 

•Hotnmooskei  keeray.TAii. 
MaamttSftkakabajee.  Duk. 

The  shoots  and  leaves  are  apefient :  the  fruit 
slightly  bitter  also.- 0*^^.17.  348. 

BRYONIA   SCABRELLA.     Linn.    Roxh. 

Mukia  acabrella,  W.  III.  Am, 
Bryonia  Madraapatana,  Berg. 
Cnoumia  Maderaapatanua,  Linn, 


Husmusa DuK. 

Noodosa  koora*    Tel. 
Ahilayka Sans. 


Bristly  Bryony..  ...Kno. 
AbilajFknm«  Ahilay- 
ka    Saws. 

-Hoahiimiuiikei  kirey 

Tam. 
Nadoaakara  f....* 


Musimusi  aku  .  ..  Tam. 
Kutura  buduma  ;  Nut^u- 
dosa^Potti  ba4uma,TEL. 


tf 


A  creeping  plant  with  yellow  flowers  and 
Urait  the  aiie  of  a  pea,  roots  and  seeds  medi- 
cinal. 

.    BRYONIA  UMBBLLATA,  fFUld. 

Gwalkakri Hihd.  |  Mohakii Hind. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  at 
from  3,500  to  7,500  feet.  The  fruit  is  eaten, 
iand  on  the  8utlej,  the  root  is  said  to  be  given 
(or  spermatorrhoea. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart^  M.  D. 

BRYOPHYLLUM  CALYCINUM. 

Ywet  kya  pen  pouk.    Bubm. 

This  curious  flowering  plant  with  a  leaf  like 
the  house-leek  was  introduced  into  I  ndia  by 
Lady  Cli?e,  from  the  Moluccas,  and  has  been 
so  naturalized  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast,  that  it 
may  be  sometimes  seen  growing  around  old 
pagodas  like  a  wild  plant. — Mason. 

BT80D,  Tib.,  Madder. 
*   BRZOZA.    Polish.  Birch —Tree,  Eog, 
BUAU,  Malay,  Fruit. 

BUA-KAU-PET,  Malay.  The  fruit  of  a 
tree,  in  Bawean,  which  reacbea  a  height  of  thir- 
ty feel,  and  when  cofcred  with  its  branchea  of 
deep  red  colored  fruit,  it  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance  :  the  fruit  is  miiky,  has  an  agree- 
able flavour,  and  some  resemblance  to  the  Sawo 
fruit. 

BUA  NANKA,  Malay,  Fruit  of  Arto- 
carpus  integrifolia. 

BUAH-PALA,  Malay.    Nutmegs. 

BUAN8UAH.  See  Cams. 

BUAYA,  Malay.    Crocodile. 

BUAYN,  OK  THUAYN,  in  L.  100^  V  E. 
and  L.  sr  2T  N. 
.   BUBALO,    BiNG.   CoraL 

BUBALUS  BUFEELUS,   Blum,    Obay. 

Bosbubalna;  Brifw.  Schleg  Mull.  i^rSondaica 
^  bulfeltts.  Blunk 


Buffalo ......•••  .M   ...£<ira.  I  Karbo... ...Malay.' 

Bhaius,  male Hind.  I  Karbou „ 

Mhaiaa^  female „     \  Moonding    ...  Sundai;. 

The  buffalo  inhabits  Thibet,  but  is  domes- 
ticated iu  India,  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
southern  Europe.  It  is  the  only  indigenous 
ruminant  of  Ceylon.  They  are  frequently  al- 
binos with  pink  eyes.  They  are  trained  to  al- 
low sportsmen  to  approach  water  fowl  under 
their  cover.  The  finest  of  the  domesticated 
buffaloes  of  India  are  reared  in  the  Hyderabad 
dominions,  west  of  Nermul. 

BUBALUS  ARNA— ^o^«o». 

Boa  Amee«  Shaw, 

This,  the  Arnee  Buffalo,  is  considered  by 
Hodi^son  distinct  from   the  Bubalus   buffalus 

the  Bhains  and  Mhains  of  India^  but  the   pro* 

Mosmusa  ka  bauji  Mue^  I  pnety  of  its  separation  is  more  than  doubtful* 

muaa Duk.    Arnee  is  a  town   in  the  CoUectorate  ofAreot. 

See  Bos,  Buffalo,  Mammalia. 

BUBBE-MAHA,  Can«  Calophyllum  calaba. 
Linn. 

BUBON?   Galbanum. 

BUBO.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  tribe  Noc- 
tumss,  Family  Strigidae,  Order  Bapteres  or 
birds  of  prey.    They  are  arranged  in  the 

Sub'fam.  Buboninm,  6  gen.  12  sp.  Tiz.,  1 
Nyctea :  4  Bubo  :  2  Asio  :  ^  Scops :  8  Ketupa. 

JBtibo  maximui.  *  Eagle  Owl'  of  Europe, 
Siberia,  China,  Asia  Minor,  Babylonia,  Bar- 
berry ;  Himalaya  ?  If  so,  very  rare. 

BUBOfiAAEE,  L.  69°  19*  £.  and  L.  24<i 
5'  N. 

BUBROMA  6UAZUMA.  Willd.  Qua* 
zuma  tomentoffa — Kwiih, 

BUCCINATOR.    See  Crane. 

BUCGINUM,  a  genus  of  Molluscs,  many  of 
which  occur  in  S«  £.  Asia.  See  Dyes  ;  MoU 
Ittsca.     , 

BUBL7E,  SiNDH.  Acacia  famesiana.<^ 
WUld. 

BUBHAJIA.    SeeMishml 

BUBUORA,  Buins,  in  L.  66°  40'  £.  and 
L.  24*^  48'  N. 

BUBHOUR,  in  L.  76*»  19'  E.  and  L.  81=* 
24' N. 

BUBLOUD,  in  L.  76°  36'  E.  and  L.  17^. 
32*  N. 

BUOEPH  ALIA  of  Aleiander,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Jhelum. 

BUCEHOS.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores  or  Perchers,  siib  order .  Picae,'  and 
8ub*family,  Buoerotids,  Nineteen  species  of  the 
Buceros  or  hornbill  are  known  in  S.  East  Asia* 
The  duty  of  incubation  of  the  hombilla  ia 
restricted  to  the  hen  bird.  The  nest  is  formed 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tall  tree,  into  which  the  hen 
enters  and  the  male  plasters  up  the  mouth  of 
the  hole,  leaving  only  a  small  slit,  through 
which  he  feeds  his  mate,  who  mskes  the  nesfc 
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BUCHANAKA. 


BUCbAKANIA  LATIFOLIA. 


with  her  own  feathers,  hatches  the  eg^s  and 
remains  with  the  young  till  they  are  fledged. 
Captain  Tickell  saw  t-he  male  of  the  Buceros 
•cavatus  build  the  female  in  by  covering  the  hole 
in  the  tree  where  she  incubates,  with  mud, 
leaving  only  room  for  her  bill  to  protrude  and 
receive  food  from  his,  Slc. 

The  hombill  is  frugivorous,  and  the  natives 
assert  that  when  endeavouring  to  detach  a  fruit, 
if  the  stem  be  too  tough  to  be  severed  by  its 
liiandlbles,  the  bird  flings  itself  off  the  branch 
so  as  to  add  the  weight  of  its  body  to  the 
pressure  of  its  beak.  A  hombill,  supposed  to  be 
B.  pica,  8copoli,B.  malabaricus  Jerdon^^boxxnds 
in  Gnttack,  and  bears  there  the  name  of 
''  Kuehila*Kai,"  or  Kachila-eater,  from  its 
fmrtiality  for  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the 
StrychnoB  nux  vomica. 

.  Captain  Tickell  met  with  a  hombill  in  Am- 
herst which  Mr.  Blyth  called  B,  Tickelli.  He 
mei  with  the  birds  from  the  pkina  up  to  an  ele- 
vation of  8,500  or  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  but 
not  beyond  ;  and  they  appeared  commonest  on 
the  easterly  skirts  of  the  ran^e,  keeping  together 
io  pairs  or  small  parties  of  five  and  six,  inces- 
santly calling  to  each  other  in  loud  piaistive 
screams  '*  whc'^wheoi,  whe-wheyo/'  and  when 
feeding,  keeping  up  a  low  murmuring  oaokle 
like  parrots.  Their  flight  is  smooth  and  regu- 
lar like  that  of "  Bueeros  pusaran,"  not  in 
alternate  flaps  awl  sails  like  **  B.  cavatusv  or 
albirostris,"  or  '^birostris/'  and  it  is  per- 
formed at  great  elevations  especially  when 
4hsy  cross  from  top  to  top  of  the  moun- 
tains. Keeping  ever  thus  at  immense 
heighls,  and  being  withal  ns  quick-sighted  and 
wary  as  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  difficult  birds  in  the 
world  to  be  procured  with  a  gun.  It  js,  there- 
fore, no  matter  of  wonder,  that,  although  large 
collections  of  birds  have  been  made  in  the| 
Tenasserim  provinces,  this  hombill  has  never 
yftherbo  formed  part  of  them.  Amongst  the 
individuals  he  could  see,  but  not  shoot,  some 
wero  apparently  entirely  blaek,  and  these  may 
be  the  adult  males.  The  wild  Karens  who 
Kved  nearest  to  those  aninhafaited  forests  knew 
nothing  of  the  bird. 

BUCEROS  oassidex  is  the  great  hornbill 
of  Celebes. — Wallace.  Jaumdl  Asiatic  SoeUby 
of  Bengal,  No,  OCXLIX,  No.  IV.— 1856. 
Detoription  of  a  new  gpecies  of  Hombill  hy 
OapL  6.  R.  TiCKBLL,  Principal  Jtet.  Gommr,, 
Tenaastrim  PrommceB,  BL  As.  8oc.  Tr.  p. 
274.  Tenneni's  8ketcke»  of  the  Natural  Higtory 
^  Oeylon,  p.  242-ai43. 

BUCH,  DuK.  Calamus  aromaticus. 

BUCH,  Bbng.  Zingiber  zernmbet. 

BUCH,  OcK.  Sweet  Flag,  Aooms  cakmus* 

BUCHANAKA,  Saks.  Qround-nut :  Arachis 
hypogsea. 


BUCHANAN,  Dr.  Francis,  who  afterwards 
added  the  surname  of  Hamilton,  a  laedieal 
officer  of  the  Indian  army.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fishes  of  the  Ganges.  In  1 800  and  1801 
made  a  "  Jommey  from  Madras  through  the 
countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and  MaUb&r," 
nnder  the  orders  of  the  Marquia  of  Wellesley, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  invssiigatiDg  the 
state  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce,  and 
his  report  was  printed.  He  introduced  into  his 
Commentary  upon  Bheede's  Hortus  Malabari- 
cus, published  in  the  Linnean  Society's  Tran- 
sactions, Vols.  XIII,  XIV  and  XV,  descrip- 
tions of  several  new  Peninsular  apeeies,  Au- 
thor of  account  of  Nepaul.  Edbburgh,  1819, 
1  Vol. — Travels  through  Mysore,  Canars,  and 
Malabar.  Loud.  1807,  3  Vols.— Geogra- 
phical and  Statistical  description  of  Binapon. 
CdUuUa,  1 8S3, 1  Vol.— Fishes  of  the  Ganges. 
Edin.  1822.— Statistical  account  of  Dinajpor. 
CahyMtta :  published  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
Gleanings  in  Sdenee.— See  Br.  B%itt*$  (kt^ 
logue. 

BUCHANANIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.— iZwi. 

Spondiaa  aimplieifolia.— i2oHL 
Mangifera  axillaris. — Lam. 
Canabessedia. — Kunth. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  hills  of  the  sootk  of 
India,  in  the  Adjunta  junslea  and  issaenaiMMt 
Rangoon. — Vo^t.  MeCUUamd. 

BUCHANANIA      LATIFOLIA.— JBorft ; 

Chirongia  sapida. — Buck  f 
Spondiaa  elliptica. — BattL 

Panj....^ Mahx. 

Chars..... ..fAXBL 

Kaat  mango Tax. 


Piyala^ Bencu 

Thit-sair Bubm. 

Lnnibo „ 

Noas  kool Can. 

Pia-Sal Guz. 

Pujal? Bird. 

Pytl ,. 

PUr  cheronjt Bird, 

ChiroDJi „ 

Charooli  of  BoHibay ,, 

Char Kahb» 

Dhan 


t* 


Monsda...... 

Mowda •.«  99 

Chara-cheCtn Tsk 

Oharapappa  do«.    ,, 
CharnAmamidi ......    », 

China  maralli.^„.#, 

Jafti-tmmidi t» 

Sara-pnppoo ...  ..•    •• 
Chaso UxiA. 


This  straight^growing  handsome  forest  (roe 
with  fragrant  flowers,  is  common  for  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  lower  hills.  It 
grows  in  Ajmeer.  In  the  Bombsy  Presidetteyi 
is  found  more  inland  than  in*  the  coast  jungles. 
In  Canara  and  Snnda,  it  is  most  freqaeni  above 
the  ghats,  particularly  north  of  Bandellee,  sad 
Dr.  Gibson  describes  the  wood  as  rather  strong 
and  tough,  but  seldom  found  squaring  above 
four  inches,  or  of  thickness  rnctt^  tbsn  safBciaat 
for  posts.  The  tree  aibonnda  in  Mysore  asd 
Ouddapah,  and  occurs  in  Onttaek  where  its 
useful  wood  is  worked  up  geneEaliy  into  fanu* 
ture,  house  doors  and  windows,  preai^  UUes 
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BUCHABIA. 


BUCHARLL 


ht.  It  w^uires  lo  be  polabBd,  otketwiie  it 
stains,  of  a  burnt  sienna  coiour»  any  obtb 
brcMighi  into  ^nlaet  tritb  it.  lo  Ganjam  and 
Gamsur  it  has  an  extreme  height  of  36  feat 
and  ft  eirminirereBce  of  9^  feet»  aad  tbt  height 
from  the  grouud  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
bfftooh  is  15  feet.  There,  buUoek  yokes  are 
sometimes  made  of  the  wood,  thoagli  it  is 
ebiefly  used  for  firewood.  From  these  aceounts, 
it  would  seem  to  be,  in  peninsular  India,  a  ra- 
ther hard,  tough,  strong  and  durable  wood ; 
bat  Dr.  firaodis  tells  us  that  in  fiurmah  it  is 
a  soft,  light  wood  and  not  used  :  that  a  cubic 
loot  weighs  lbs.  36,  that  ia  a  full  grown  tjree 
on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk 
is  20  feet  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  gfoand  is  6  feet  and  that  it  selU  at  4 
annas  per  cubic  foot.     Sp.  Gr.  0*S75. 

It  bears  a  fruit  about  the  nae  of  a  snail 
cherry,  in  long  bunches^  colour  of  a  darkish 
purple :  the  kernels,  or  seeds,  which  sre  covered 
with  a  double  shell,  after  being  prepared  by 
the  natives,  are  sold  in  the  baxsars  of  India, 
fonr  or  five  pounds  for  a  rupee ;  they  possess 
the  flavor  of  almonds,  and  are  used  as  such  by 
the  native  confectioners,  the  fruit  is  agreeable, 
knd  the  seed,  called  Ghironji,  Hind.  Ghara- 
pappoo,  Tam.y  has  a  very  pleasant  rich  flavour, 
the  fruit  when  ripe  in  May  is  gathered  by  the 
Bbeels  then  soaked  in  water  to  soften  the  outer 
pulp,  when  it  is  washed  and  rubbed  off  by  the 
hands :  the  little  nut  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
afterwards  broken  between  a  common  chuc- 
kee  or  stone  hand«mill,  such  as  is  used  for 
grinding  wheat :  the  kernels  are  then  sifted  and 
winnowed.  This  kernel  of  the  Bncbanania 
latifolia  is  much  used  in  native  confectionary. 
The  oily  kernel  is  roasted  and  eaten  by  the 
brahmins  with  rnilk^  and  ia  (Donsidered  a.  great 
delicacy.  The  kernels  of  this  tree  are  esten  by 
the  natives,  to  promote  fatness,  they  abound  in 
a  straw-colored,  sweet  tasted  and  limpid  oil 
whieh  is  seldom  extracted  though  a  very  fine 
oil  might  be  expressed  from  the  seed.  Its  bark 
is  used  by  tanners.  In  hindu  poetry,  its  hand- 
•ottie  white  flower  furnishes  a  simile  for  pretty 
eyes,  and  is  held  to  be  sacred  to  Vishnu. — 
Aadrcu  ExhibiUcmi  Dr.  Innne,  Eng.  Cyc.^ 
Dtb,  Qihson^  Brandts,  and  Mason,  Cal.  G^* 
0f  1862,  y^U  U^ejf^l  PlanU,  Flor.  At^h. 
Pawdlf  ScencRmot.  Ewn,  Ftod^  Ftmjdbf  page 

B0CHANANU  VAHlEGATAt 
Kschnar,  Hind. 

A  tree  of  €bdta  Nagpore,  with  hard^  whit- 
lA  vcOow  timber.— OiZ.  Gat.  JBx.  1 862. 

BUOHAPATA,  in  Long.  83«  50'  E.  flnd 
Lat.  18^  18'  N. 

BUCHARIA,  also  called  Little  Boehtfria, 
aiao  Bastem  Xlitkestani  bounded  on  the  North 


by  Mongolia,  on  the  Bast  by  the  Sbmi  or  Xobi 
desert,  on  the  West  by  Koksn  attd   Badakh- 
shan,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Tsnng  Lung  or 
Kora  Koram  range  of  bills,  which  separates 
Little  Bttcharia  from  Little  Tibet.    Perha^io  the 
termBastern  Turkeatao  should  be  alone  retained 
The  inhabitants  of  the  eountry,  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  little  Buoharia,  oall.  themselves 
Turks.     They  speak  the  Turkish  Isnguage,  and 
fH^ofess  the  mshomedan   religion*    As  to   the 
other  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabit  the  oountriea 
which    extend    northwards  .  to    the    Russian 
frontiersi  weatwards  to  the.  Caspian  Sea,  and 
South  wards  to  Af{gbanistan,'«-the  greater  part 
are  descendsnts  of  Turks  and  it  wonid  be  more 
proper   to   «ive  to  all    these    oountriesi  the 
general  name  of  Turkestan  dividing  it  in  the 
folio winfT  manner: — let,  Northern  or  Russian 
Turkestan,  comprehending  in  it  the  three  hordes 
of  the  Kirghis  nation  ;  2ndly,  Sonthem  Tttrkes<« 
tan,  inhabited  by  the    Khivan,   Turkonum  and 
Kankalpack  and  includinc  also  great  Bucharia, 
Kokaud,  and  Tashkend ;  3rdly,  Eastern  TurkeSf* 
tan,    oomprising    Little    Buoharia,    which    b 
subject  to  China.    At  present  the  Chinese  and 
Mantohoos  oall  by  the  name  of  '*  hoei  hoei/'  all 
the   mahometan   tribes  who  live  nilder  theif 
dominion*     This  word,  therefore,  has  ceased  to 
designate  a  nation.     As  the  Onigour  Hoei  hou» 
calM  simply  Hoei  hoei  under  the    Moagol 
dynssty  of  Yuso,  were  mahometans,  this  name 
is  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  all  those  of  the 
same  religion,  in  tbe  same    manner  aa  the 
Russians  are  often  called   (Greeks,  becanse  they 
are  of  the  Greek  cbwch.    The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  of  Littl«  Bucharia  are  in  part  desoend* 
ants  of .  the  ancient  Ouigovr  or    Hoei  hou, 
and  consequently  Turks  ;  in  part  Sarti,   or 
Bacharians,  who  are  scattered  as  merchanta  all 
over  central  Asia,  and  who  are  Persiafls*  There 
are  many  of  them  at  Peking,  Hang  toheon  foo, 
Canton,  and  other  commercial  cities  of  Ohina« 
Their  mother  tongue  is  Persian,  but  they  also 
speak  tbe  Oriental  Turki,  which  is  the  general 
kngwage  of  Tnrkktan,  and  the  most  diffused  in 
little  Buch9riB.     The  Onigour  writing  eharac'' 
ter  was  the  original  source  of  those  still  used 
by  the  Mongol,  and    Maiiohu,  and  was  itself 
almost  certainly   derived  from   the  old   Syriao 
oharsctoif  through  the  Nestovians*  The  JModem 
Tartar  chflrsclers  are  written  (and,  it  is  pre- 
sumed)  read)  in  vertical  lines  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  the  pa^e,  the  lines  succeeding  each  other 
from  left  to  rl^ht.     What  Ouigour  meant  with 
Mongol  authors  is  doubtful^  but  the  people  and 
langu^e   so   called   by  the  Western  Asiatics 
were  tHiriisb.     Captsih  Valikhanoff  speaks  of 
the  language  now  in  use  at  Kashgatt  as  being 
Uigur,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  means 
thet  this  term  is  known  to  the  nfrtives.--«£tu- 
sians  in  Cent.  Asia,  p.  67.     TuU  Qatbmj^  f.p^ 
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B  UCKL  ET-UL*  JIALIC. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


BUCKRAM,  End. 

Bougnn Fr. 

Schectre... Osr. 

Steife 

Leinwand , 


SOff.     TimkowdsCs  Jofwrney  to  Fekinff^  Vol^ 
I. pp.  6,378-79. 

fiUGHARIAN  BUUBAHB.  See  Bhubarb. 
BUCHQOTI,  a  rajput  tribe  in  Jonpur  and 
Oorakpur.  Tbey  were  formerly  notorious  for 
turbalenoe,  part  of  them  became  mahomedans 
prior  to  8ekundar  Lodi'a  rule.  Tbe  Bilk-buria, 
the  Rajwar,  tbe  Rajkomar  are  offtboota  from 
tbe  Buchguti.— ^//to^. 

BUCHNAQ,  Hind.  The  root  of  Glorioaa 
enperba  :  also,  in  Bombay,  as  Vutsunab,  of  La- 
genandra  toxcaria. 

BUCHSBAUM,     Gbr.  Box  wood. 
BUGUU,    Bbnq.    Tbe  leavea  of  species  of 
Barosma,  used  in  medicine. 
BUCIOS  ZIMBOS,  6p.  Cowiies. 
BUCK.CHI,  UiND.  Fleabane. 
'    BUCKLALL.  Hing  P    A  dose  straigbt. 
grained  wood,  light,  tough  and  strong ;  grows 
in  tbe   Sauthal  jungles  from   Raneebabal  to 
Uaediba  or   about    forty    miles,  but   not  very 
plentiful.     Is   suitable   for  timber  bridges.-— 
CaL  Engineer* t  Journal^  1860. 

BUCKLANDIA,  Species.  A  magnificent 
tree  of  tbe  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiftti  evergreens  of  Sikkiro.  One  seen 
by  Dr.  Hooker  had  a  trunk  twenty-one  feet, 
seven  ioehea  in  girth,  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  was  unbranched  for  forty  feet. 
Ferns  and  the  beautiful  air-plant  Calogyne 
Walliehii  grew  on  its  branches,  with  other 
orchids,  while  CUmniu  and  StaunUmia  climbed 
tbe  trunk.  This  superb  tree  is  a  great  desi- 
deratum in  English  gardens  ;  Dr.  Hooker  be- 
lieves  it  would  thrive  in  the  warm  west  of 
Bngland.  Its  wood  is  brown,  and  not  valu- 
able as  timber,  but  the  thick,  bright,  glossy, 
evergreen  foliage  is  particularly  handsome,  and 
ao  is  the  form  of  tbe  crown.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  from  the — -,- 

woody  fibre  being  stttdded  with  those  curious  ^^^  ^"''T 
microscopie  discs  so  characteristic  of  pines,  and  Ogal 
which  when  occurring  on  fossil  wood  are  con- 
sidered conclusive  aa  to  the  natural  family  to 
which  such  woods  belong.  Geologists  ahoold 
bear  in  mind  that  not  only  does  the  whole 
Bstural^  order  to  which  Bueklandia  belongs, 
possess  this  character,  but  also  various  species 
of  MagnoUaeea  found  in  India,  Australia, 
Borneoi,  and  South  America. — Hooker  .Sim^ 
Jomr.  Vol.  II.  page  185. 

BUCKLANDIA  POPULNEA.  R.  Brwm. 
€hiff,  A  large  tree  of  the  Khassia  mountains 
from  Cherra  Poonjee  to  Sarureem*  Flowers 
small  and  greenish.— Fo^.  53. 

BUCKLER,  Eno.  The  buckler  or  shield  is 
the  tray  in  which  gifts  are  presented  by  the 
Bajpoots.— rocT*  JRaJcutkan,  VoL  I.  p.  474. 

BUCKLET-UL-MALIC,  Abab  Fomaria 
pffidnalisb  Famitory^ 


BUCKLATUL-MUBARIK.    Abib.  Por^ 

tulaca  quadrifida. 
BUCKNAH,  in  Long,  gb""  fi8'  K.and  Lat 

BUCKOBEE,  in  L.  GQ^'  i%'  E.  and  22<»  S' 
N. 

BUCKOULY,  in  L.  88?  68'  E.  and  L.  26« 
33' N. 

BUCEBA,  in  L.  82""  6^  £.  and  L.  ZG'^ 
53' N. 

BUCKRAH,  in  L.  S7«  25'  E.  and  L.  25« 
49' N. 


f> 


Tela    ooUata-o-gomnuita 

It* 

Kleankft Ru2k 

Bucaraa ...^r. 


— McGvUoeh' 

BUCKREAH,  in  L.  69«^  54'  B.  and  L.  t3« 
21' N. 

BUCK8BRRA,  in  L.  71*  14'L  and  L.  21^ 
28' 

BUOKSEBRA,  in  L.  70<'  12'  E.  and  L. 
2|o  25^  N. 

BUCKTHORN.     Euphorbia  tithymaloidea. 

BUCKUM,    Peas.  Pterocarpus  santalinus. 

BUCKUMPTA,  in  L.  91''  8'  E.  and  L. 
33«  29'  N. 

BUCKWHEAT,  Eno.  Fagopyrum^ 

Phulao  of  Chen&b . . '. Sut, 
Trumba  ...  do 

Ksla do 

Bras do 

Bros.........  do 

Karma  bres  do 

Trao do 

Rjao do 

Rata...    »..  do 
„    trao  ..  do 

Tsabri do 

Tatarca ... . 

Oryka 

Pohanoa •. 

Qretacha Rua» 

Trigo  ....•...••  ...-mSPaX. 


••  iPb. 


•  •  •     •  ■  • 


.....  „ 
..Gbr. 


B16   Barrasin 

B16  Noir 

Buchweisen 

HeideKorn „ 

Orano  Saraoeno It. 

Fai^iQa w 

Fraiua..... 

Fagopyrum  emargi 

natum. Lat. 

„    esouleutum    „ 

Darau  of  Chensb  ....Pan. 


*9 


UIgo 

Phapar. 
Phapara 

The 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


...Ravi. 
...  SUT. 
...    ,, 

...Ravi. 


...  «, 

...    oUT« 

Chihab. 
...  J, 

La  DAK. 
...  », 
...Ravx. 

...  PiTU 
...   SUT. 

.  ...Pol. 
f% 


grain 


Trigo  Ncjgro „ 

of  Fagopyrum  emarginalam 
Meien^  and  F.  esculentum,  Mosncb,  are  both 
known  as  buck  wheat,  and  are  cultivated 
abundantly  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Hima* 
laya,  at  about  six  thousand  feet  on  the  Jheluniy 
five  to  ten  thousand  on  the  Chenab  and  on 
the  Bavi,  eight  to  nine  thousand.  Dr.  Thomaon 
saw  it  13,000  feet  in  Zansksr,  Drs.  Stewart 
and  Cayley  at  13,000  and  14,000  feet  in 
Ladak.  Bears  are  more  fond  of  this  when  grow- 
ing than  of  any  other  food,  the  leavea  are 
much  used  in  Lshul  as  a  potherb,  in  tba 
hills,  the  buck  wheat  grain  is  considered  in- 
ferior to  millet,  but  much  is  taken  to  the 
plains,  wbere  it  used  ,by.  the  hindus  on  their 
'*  ban"  or  fast  days^  it  being  then  "  phalahat'* 
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or  lawful.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  f 
Central  Asia,  and  it  is  auppoeed  to  have  been 
first  brought  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century*  at  the  time  of  the  crnsades  for 
the  recovery  of  Syria  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens.  The  cultivation  of  buck-wheat,  in 
Borope  in  one  or  other  of  its  species,  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Swil- 
aerUnd,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Bussia,  China,  Tartsry,  Japan,  Algeria,  Canada, 
and  the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  the 
United  SUtea.  Irt  America  from  80  to  45 
bmhela  per  acre  may  be  considered  as  an 
avorage  yield  in  favourable  seasons  and  situa- 
tional but  60  or  more  bushels  are  not  unfre- 
quently  produced.  In  Britain  the  produce 
varies  from  S  to  4  quarters  per  acre.  The 
quantity  of  seeds  sown  is  5  to  8  pecks  the 
acre.  According  to  the  censns  returns  of  1840, 
the  annual  quantity  raised  in  the  United  States 
was  7,S91,743  bushels,  of  1650,  8,950,916 
bushels.  The  average  annual  imports  of  buck- 
wheat into  Britain  have  not  exceeded  1,000 
quarters,  until  1852,  when  they  reached  8,085 
quarters.  A  small  quantity  of  the  roesl  is  also 
SDnnally  imported. — Simmanda,  p.  259.  J)r,J. 
L  StewarL  JdcCuUoeh. 

BUD.  See  Buddha. 

BUD,  Pbrs,  Hind.  Existence  ;  Bnd-o-basb, 
livelihood-'Bud-nabood,  life  and  death. 

BUD,  Hind.  Malacochste  pectinate. 

BUDA.  In  hindu  astronomy^  the  planet 
Mercury. 

BUD  AD  A,  Singh.   Wednesday. 

BUDABEER,   in  L.   71^  42'  E.  and  L. 

34«  r  N. 

BUDADANEDI,  Tel.  Careya  arborea,  R. 

BUDADI  GUMADI,  TXL.  Benincssa  ceri- 
Cera. 

BUDAGA,  the  most  numerous  tribe  on  the 
Neilgherry  hills.  They  state  that  about  400 
years  ago,  their  ancestors  came  from  the 
Malusal  hills  sixty  miles  South  East  of  the 
town  of  Mysore.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be 
a  modification  of  the  Canarese  word,  Vuddaca, 
or  North,  and  they  undoubtedly  speak  an  ancient 
bnt  organized  dialect  of  the  Canarese,  but  whe* 
tfaer  famine  or  pcirsecution  drove  them  from 
their  own  country  is  not  known.  They  are  of 
fm  complexion  and  handsome. 

In  1825,  the  men  were  1,665,  womep 
1,696,  boys  1,151,  girls  682—5,147,  inhabit- 
ed villages  85,  houaes  1,651. 

In  1847,  the  population  of  the  Badagas  waa 
6^569,  distributed  over  227  villages. 

in  1867,  it  is  said  to  comprise  17,778  sonls, 
distributed  over  4,071  houses. 

They  have  the  usual  elongated  head  of  the 
peninsnlsr  hindu  races.  The  averege  of  25, 
nen,  of  38' 8  years  4>f  age,  was  66*7  inches, 
and  th0tr  weight  lbs.  110-76, 


The  average  of  25  women,  of  27*68  years, 
were  of  height  5  8  51    inches,  snd     weight 
lbs.  92.     They  have  the  usual  asiatic  features 
with  a  feminine  esete.     They  are  agricultural, 
snd  when  they  arrived  they  acknowledged   the 
proprietorship  of  the  Toda  as  prior  occupant 
races   to  whom     they   promised    a     land  tax  • 
of  one-sixth    of  the     produce    which     they 
still  continue  to  pay,  though  with  occasional 
demurring.  The  Toda  race  call  them  '*  Mav"  or 
fsther-in-law.     Both  men  and  women    work 
in  the  fields,  but  of  late  years,  a  large  number 
of  men  find  employment  as  Isbonrere  snd  arti* 
zans.    The  other  hill  tribes  on  the  hills  live  in 
isolated  communities  but  the  Budaga  dwell 
in  villages  on   a  rising  ground,  in  streets  run- . 
ning  in  parallel  lines,  in  thatched  houses  built 
of  stone  and  mud,  and  divided  into  separator 
compartments    with  a  double  tier  of  lofts  and 
with  a  wide  terrace  in  front  as  a  drying,  thresh- 
ing and  winnowing  floor.    The  door  way,  43 : 
inches  high  and26i  broad  is  their  only  opening. 
The  cattle  are  penned  in  an  adjoining  cow  house 
or  shed.     One  writer  says  they  arrange  them-: 
selves  as  Aravar,  Lingaet,  Odykary  and  Toray 
en,  Dr.  Short  says  they  have  eighteen  sects  or 
castes,  of  whom  he  names  the  Woodearu  and 
Hanivaru    as    priestly    castes,  the    Uattara, 
Anearu,  Mari,   Kasturi,  Dumah,   Gonaja.and. 
Manika  as  ryots  and  labourers  ;  the  Vellaler, 
a  race  from  the  plains,  the  Kumbararu  or  pot- 
maker  ;  Knngaru  and  Lingadhari  who  are  of  the 
Lingaet  sect ;  the  Adikari ;  the  Kanakaru  or 
accountant;    the   Chittre  outcastes  from  the 
Woodearu  Belli,  descendants  of  silversmiths ; 
Koonde  dwelling  amongst  the  Koonda  bills,  and 
the  Torea,   the  lowest   of  all  the  18  castas. 
The  arrangements  on   betrothal  are  madebyr 
the  parents,  but  the  marriage  only  takes  place 
when  grown  up.  Polyandry  does  not  prevail  but 
divoree  is  easily  obtained.    The  men  dress  like 
the  people  of  the  plains.    The  women  look  like 
mummjes.      They   wrap  a  cloth   round   their 
bodies  from  below  their  arms  to  their  hips,  and 
fasten   it  with   a  cord  below  their  arms   and 
around  their  hips,  the  arms  and  shoulders  and 
their  legs  below    the  knees  are  bare.     A  scarf 
goes  round  the- head  and  is  Jet.  fall  behind.  The 
women  are  of.  doiuestic  habits,  and  kind  and  affec* 
tionate  mothers.    They  are  simple,  modest  and 
retiring.    They  seem  now  to  be  following  three 
forms  of  the  hindu   religions   the  Saiva,  the 
Vira  Saiva  snd    the   Vaishnava.      Bat    the. 
increased  intercourse  with  the  plains  may.  have 
taught  them  this,  ad  formerly  they  claimed   aa 
their  deity,  "  Hettee-du,"  an  old  man,  and  ''  Ue- 
reardu,  who,  they  said,  conducted  them  to  the 
mountains.    But  they  have  numerous  deities. 
A  chief  deity  is  in  Bungasawmy   peak,  where 
men  of  the  Irolar  tribe  ofiiciate  as  priests  and 
offerings  of  ghi  aud  fruits  are  made  \  s^nolber 
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deity  is  on  a  droog  near  Ihe  villaire  of  Holii- 
kal  where  a  Badaga  priest,  officiatee  and  there 
are  othar  mala  and  femAla  floods.  Many  are 
conparatively  vaalthy.     They  can  neither  read 


nor  write-«-they  are   timid     an^i   soperaliiioua   whom  carae  many  dynasties  ruling  on  the  Indus, 


haunted  with  a  dread  of  evil  apirits  and  are  de- 
oeitfttl,  angratefnl  and  false.  They  are  in  per- 
petual fear  of  the  Kommbar,  to  whose  sorcery 
and  witcheraft  they  attribute  all  accidents  and 
ailnents  which  befal  themselves,  their  cattle  and 
crops  and  in  their  delusions  they  have  killed 
Korumbars  and  suffered  from  it :  Nevcrtheieea 
they  get  the  Korumbar  to  officiate  as  priests  at 


Yayat.  Ayu  or  Yaou  is  claimed  by  the  Tartar 
and  Chinese  genealogists  as  their  great  progeni- 
tor, and  from  Yayat  sprung  three  great  lines,  the 
Yadu,  Furu  and  Oora  or  Oorvasa,  from  eaeb  of 


in  Hindustan,  Assam,  Ava  and  China.  The 
great  Hya  was  a  branch  of  the  Yadu  and  tw 
members  of  it  formed  Panchalika  er  Paoehal- 
deaa  and  the  seed  of  Baj«swa  oecupied  all  tke 
countries  on  the  Indus.  Of  the  three  lines,  the 
Yadu,  Puru  and  Oora,  the  Yadu  became  the 
most  illustrious.  The  descendants  of  Budh  and 
Ila  were  known  as  the   Cbandravansa,  Sona- 


all  social  ceremonial  oeoasions.  Thev  both  burn  '  vansa,  and  Induvansa,  all  of  these  meaning  the 


and  bury  their  dead. —Drt.  Baikie^  latkam. 
Short. 

BUDAI8HA  in  L.  74«  37'  E.  and  L.  SI" 
85'  N. 

BUDAMA,  Til.  Cnenmis.--^Z. 

BUDAMARA,  (or  OMpudi,)  Tbl.  Grewia 
8alvifolia.-^J7tfyn€L 

BUDAMI,  Hind.    Terminalia  oatapa. 

BUD-ANAB,  Hindi  of  KaaKrs,  Marlea 
begonifolia.     See  MeoMilca. 

BUDAR,  Hind.     Pioea  Webbiana. 

BUDARENl,  Til.  Cspparis  divaricate. 
Zam,  889. 

BUDAYOON  in  L.  79«  8'  B,  and  L.  38** 

y  N. 

BUDDA  BA8ARA  or  PAMBUDDA,  Tbl. 
Physalis  Peruviana,  L.  also  Cardiospermum 
balicaeaburo.  Both  have  bladderv  capsules. 

BUDDA  KAKARA  or  ULLENA  TIGE, 
Tbl.  Cardiospermum  halieaeabum,  L. 

BTJDDAM,  Guz.    Amygdalus  communis. 

BUDDA-NEDI,  Trl.     Careva  arborea. 

BUDDATUMMA/Fbl.  Acacia  Roxburghii, 
jr.  A  A.  956. 

BUDDERI,  Sans.  Zyzyphns  jajuba. 

BUDDAH  MANJI,  also  oalled  Manji- 
haram,  a  village  deity  of  the  Sontbal,  a  stone 
buried  in  the  centre  of  the  village  in  an  open 
shed.  The  shed  is  ealled  Buddhatban.  See 
Ho  ;  India,  p.  3S8  ;  Sonthal. 

BUDH  in  the  hindu  astronomy,  the  planet 
mercury,  and  it  is  deemed  fortunsie  to  be  born 
under  this  planet.  Budh  presides  over  Wed- 
nesday, Budhwar,  dies  Mereurii :  in  one  of  the 
Zodiacs,  he  is  seated  on  a  carpet,  holding  in 
his  hands  a  sceptre  and  a  lotus  ;  in  another,  ha 
is  shown  riding  on  an  eagle,  and  elsewhere  he 
is  described  as  sitting  in  a  car  drawn  by  lions  ; 
and  by  Ward  as  sitting  on  a  lion. 

BUDH.  An  anoestor  of  a  branch  of  the  great 
bindu  people  of  a  time  prior  to  authentic  his- 
tory. He  is  traced  np  to  Brahma  from  whom 
he  descends  through  Atri,  Samndra,  Chandra  or 
Soma,  and  Vrishpati.  Budh  is  said  to  have 
married  11a,  daughter  of  Ikshwaku,  and  the 
descendants  of  this  union  were,  in  succession, 
Ponirava,  Aya  or  Yaou  ;  Nohas  or  Nohus^  and 


Lunar  race,  bat  the  fame  of  the  Yadu  eclipsed 
the  prior  designations,  and  IhrovgHout  India 
the  Lnnsr  race  c»me  to  be  styled  YHduvaosa. 
The  Yadu  held  territories  in  Hindustan,  aboat 
Alishabad,  but,  seemingly,  in  small  republican 
States,  some  o^  which  were  staked  and  lost  st 
pUy.  The  relatives  then  fought  for  domiaioa, 
for  eig;hteen  days,  on  the  field  of  Kuru  Kbet. 
There  was  no  battle  ef  armies,  but  a  series  ef 
single  eombsts  with  treacherous,  erud,  sur- 
prises during  which  nearly  all  of  the  Yadu 
fell,  and,  at  the  dose,  of  those  remaining 
several,  amongst  whom  Kriatna  was  oae, 
emigrated.  The  story  is  told  in  the  Mahs- 
bharata.  After  the  eombata,  the  Yadu  seem  to 
have  left  the  Ganges,  and  to  have  been  expellsd 
from  DwaricQ,  to  have  crossed  the  Indus,  passed 
Zabnliethan  and  founded  Gajni  and  Samareand, 
but  to  have  swept  back  on  the  Indus  into. 
Guzerat  and  the  Indian  desert  from  which  they 
expelled  the  Lan^aha,  Jobya,  Mohila,  ftc.  sod 
founded  successfully  Tannote,  Derrawui  and' 
Jeysulmir.  They  are  now  known  as  the  Bhattiof 
Jeysulmir,  the  Jharijah  of  Cutoh  Bhooj,the  tribes 
occupying  Kerouli  and  Subbulghur  on  the 
Chumbnl  and  the  Sumaiieha  on  the  Chumbul. 
The  great  Tuar  tribe  are  also  said  to  have  been 
of  Yadu  origin.  The  Hya  also  was  a  branch  of 
the  Yadu,  some  of  whom  formed  Panohaldesa  or 
Panchalika,  and  the  seed  of  Bajeawa  st  oae 
time  occupied  all  the  countries  on  the  ladvs.- 
The  Bhatti  and  Jharijah  trace  their  deseeni 
from  Budh  and  Krishna,  and  they  may  be  said 
to  occupy  the  Indian  desert  from  the  Sntlq' 
to  the  ocean.  In  the  above  view,  Badh  was  a 
descendant  of  the  first  man,  Bramha,  and  Budh 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  emigrant  ftm 
Saca*dwipa  or  8evthia,  inta  Hindustan,  vie. 
about  B.  C.  2,400,  to  have  been  a  oontempomy* 
of  Ikshwakn  and  to  have  married  his  daoghler 
Ila.  Between  Budh  and  Krishna  was  a  periMl 
of  1,200  years.  Bnt  hie  descendants  deified 
Budh  and  in  hindu  mythology  be  is  described) 
as  of  Lunar  origin,  the  sen  oif  Soma  or  Chandra 
or  Indu,  the  moon,  by  Bohiai.  The  data  of 
the  apotheosis  of  Badh  is  not  known  ;  tbeia 
seem  to  have  been  56  dana  of  the  indn  who 
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weie  diBtinguithed  by  names  of  aoimala^  iak- 
ahac,  the  serpant ;  aawa.  the  horse ;  aaaau,  ibe 
bare  ;  lomri  or  nomri  the  fox,  &o.  &o ,  and  the 
emblem  of  Budb  waa  the  serpent.  Prior  to  the 
deification  of  Krishna,  Budb  was  worshipped 
by  all  IbeYadu  aa  the  great  ancestor  (Pitris- 
wara)  of  the  lunar  race.  The  principal  shrine  of 
Budb  was  at  Dwarioa,  where  he  still  receives 
adoration  as  Budha  Trivikrama.  But  by  the  dei- 
fication of  Krishna  whose  emblem  was  the  eap;le, 
Krisbna'a  mysteries  superseded  the  simpler  wor- 
ship of  Bndh.  The  worship  of  Bal,  or  the  sub, 
as  Bal*nath^  and  of  the  moon,  as  that  of  Budb, 
aeem  to  have  co-existed,  and  an  amalgama- 
tion had  oceuired,  as  the  serpent  was  made  to 
twine  round  the  iingam  as  at  the  shrine  of 
Eklinga.  Colonel  Tod  is  of  opinion  that  the 
original  worship  of  Budb  wss  monotheislic, 
and  that  prior  to  the  rise  of  Yishnui&m  the 
three  idolatrous  classes  of  Hindustan  were 
the  adorers  of  Surya  and  the  descendants  of 
Budb  who  preserved  the  serpent  sign  of  their 
race,  and  Krishna's  followers  who  adopted  the 
eagle.— ^RocTs  Be^'cuthan,  Vol.  I.  p.  533-536. 

BUDDHA.  This  title  is  usually  employed 
to  designate  an  eminent  religious  teacher  from 
whose  doctrines  have  sprung  up  the  various 
forms  of  the  bijMldhist  religion  which  are  found 
prevailing  in  Ceylon,  in  Nepal,  in  Tibet/rartary, 
Mongolia,  in  Burmah,  Siam,  Anam,  Cambodia 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  China,  Japan, 
Formoaa  and  Corea,  amongst  222,000,000  of 
people*  Its  votaries  far  outnumber  those  of  all 
other  creeds,  except  the  christian,  and  they 
form  one  fourth  of  the  whole  human  race.  The 
Christiana  number  about  270  millions ;  the 
Buddhists  about  %%%  millions  ;  who  are  dis- 
tribttted  as  follows  :— -China,  170  millions  ; 
Japan,  25;  Anam  14;  Siam,  3;  Ava,  8; 
Nepal,  1  ;  and  Ceylon,  1  ;  total,  222  millions. 

The  Bef  erend  Mr.  Hardy  quotes  a  German 
eatimate  of  the  buddhists  of  our  day  at  869 
aaiUiona.  Migor  Cunningham  however  has  222 
adlliona,  and  is  probably  nearly  right.  But  he 
baa  omitted  Tibet  and  llongolis,  or  has  includ- 
ed them  in  his  eatimate  for  China,  which  is  170 
Bullions. 

Baddha,  in  Sanscrit  means  wisdom,  supreme 
intelligence,  and  the  words  Buddha,  Boods, 
Bntta,  and  otheia  of  nearly  similar  sound,  are 
mere  ▼wrieties,  in  different  parts  of  India,  in 
orthography  and  pronunciation  ;  and  so,  per- 
baps,  is  the  Bud,  or  Wud,  of  the  ancient  pagan 
Arab«  ;  Pout,  in  Siam  ;  Pott,  or  Poti,  in  Tibet ; 
•nd  Bnt,  in  Cochin  China.  The  Chinese  having 
DO  B,  or  D,  in  their  alphabet^  and  their  lan- 
guage being  monosyllabic,  they  have  further  sof- 
ten^ this  term  into  Fo,  Po-e,  or  Fo-Hi ;  they 
nlao  eall  him  Xa-ka,  a  variation  perhaps  of  the 
Indian  bakya. 

Taking  the  term  in  the  simple  eense  of  a 
leligioua  teacher,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 


I  there  had  been  many  a  Buddha  prior' to  the  ad- 
vent of  Sakya-Sinha  to  whom  the  term  is  now 
restricted  by  the  people  of  Europe.  Sakya 
Sinha  declares  he  was  the  twenty-fifth  Buddha 
and  says,  of  another,  ''  Bbagsva  Metteyo  is 
yet  to  come.*'  Colonel  Tod  is  of  opinion  (Vol. 
I  p.  90.)  that  there  had  been  four  distinguished 
Buddhas  or  wise  men,  teachers  in  India,  of 
a  monotheism  which  they  brought  from  Central 
Asia,  with  their  science  and  the  arrow  or  nail- 
headed  written  character.  The  first  Boodha 
he  considers  was  Budb  the  parent  of  the  Lunsr 
race,  B.  C.  2,250.  The  second  (twenty-second 
of  the  Jains),  Naimnath,  B.  0.  1120.  The 
third  (twenty-third  of  the  Jains),  Parswanath, 
B.  C.  650.  The  fourth  (twenty-fourth  of  the 
Jains),  Mahavira,  B.  C  533. 

The  term  is  now  usually  confined  to  Sakya 
Sinha,  a  Kshatrya,  son  of  Suddho-dana,  king  of 
Hagadha.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born 
B.  C.  598,  at  Kapala  vasta,  the  chief  town  of 
a  kingdom  of  the  same  nsme,  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  present  Oudh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountaina  of  Nepaul.  His  mother  waa 
Maya-Devi,  daughter  of  king  Suppra-Buddha, 
also  a  Sakia,  and  her  son  had  the  name  of 
Sakya  from  that  of  his  clain.  He  married  Gopa, 
also  of  the  Sakya  race,  and  they  had  one  son. 
Sakya  Sinha  was  also  called  Gautama,  from 
the  name  of  his  clan  or  "  Got,"  and  he  after- 
wards had  many  attributive  appellations  given 
to  him.  One  of  these  is  Bagawa  or  Bhagawat, 
a  Sanscrit  word  meaning  most  meritorious  or 
saintly  ;  also,  Sakya  Muni,  the  atoner  of  the 
house  of  Sakya  or  the  hermit  Sakya;  also,  Tatha- 
gata,  thus  gone  ;  and  Maha  Sramana  the  great 
priest :  also,  Ssudho-Dani.  From  hia  father 
Suddhodana  ;  Arka-Bkndhu  or  Kinsman  of  the 
sun  ;  Maya  devi  Suta  or  child  of  Maya ;  he  is 
alsocalled  Buddha  Kapala  from  his  native  town; 
also  Gautama  Buddha  or  Buddha  Gautama,  the 
sage  Gautama ;  and  he  called  himself  Sakya 
Gautama;  his  secular  name  was  Siddharta  ;  or 
he  by  whom  the  end  is  accomplished,  but  Bud- 
d'ha,  a  superior  intelligence  or  teacher,  is  the 
ordinary  name  in  use. 

He  is  the  But  of  the  mahomedans  ;  Buddaa 
and  Sarmaues,  of  the  Greeka  ;  Mercurius  May» 
filius,  of  Horace  ;  Bud  or  Wud  of  the  Pagan 
Araba  ;  Woden  of  the  Scandinavians  ;  Toth, 
of  the  Egyptians ;  Fo,  Foe  ;  or  Fo-hi  or  Fo-to 
and  Sa«ka  of  the  Chinese  ;  Pout  and  Sommo- 
no-kodam,  of  Siam  ;  Godama  of  Ava  ;  Kshaka 
or  Xa-Ka  of  Japan.  Chakahout  of  Tonquin 
China.  Chom-dan-das  and  Sangs-gyas  of 
Tibet, 

It  has  never  been  clearly  explained  why  be, 
the  son  of  a  king,  abandoned  his  home  and 
adopted  an  ascetic  life.  But  it  is  supposed 
that  he  may  have  been^  incited  thereto  by  the 
Sakya  having  been  involved  in  war  and  sustain- 
ed great  losses-  At  the  age  of  29,  hyi^eTer,  he 
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songht  retirement  from  tbe  frorld,  anil  he  began 
to  preach  when  S5  years  df  ag(*.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  his  doctrines  ^re  wholly  neWi  but 
that  he  merely  itfipiroved  on  beliefs  already  exist- 
ing. As  the  champion  of  religions  liberty  and 
social  equality,  Sakya  Mnni  attacked  the  brah^ 
mans  in  their  Weakest  and  most  vnlnerable 
points  ;  In  their  iinpions  assumption  of  all  me- 
diation between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  in  their 
arrogant  claims  to  hereditary  priesthood.  And 
his  boldness  was  sncceafsfnl ;  for  before  the  end 
of  his  career  he  had  seen  his  principles  tea- 
lonsly  and  successfully  promulgated  by  his 
brahman  disciples  Sariputra,  Maagalyana,  An- 
anda,  and  Kasyapa,  as  well  as  by  the  vaisya 
Katyayana  and  the  Sudra  0paIL  'At  his  death 
in  B.  C.  543,  bis  doctrines  had  been  firmly  esta^ 
blished,  and  the  divinity  of  his  mission  was  fully 
recognized  by  the  eager  claims  preferred  by 
kings  and  rulletB  for  relics  of  their  teacher. 
His  ashes  were  distributed  amongst  eight 
cities,  and  the  charcoal  from  the  funeral 
pile  was  given  to  a  ninth,  but  the  spread  of 
his  influence  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the 
mention  of  the  numerous  cities  where  he  liv- 
ed and  preschtod.  Amongst  these  are  Oham- 
pa  and  Bajagriha  on  the  east,  Sravastiand 
'  Kansambi  on  the  west.  In  the  short  space  of 
twenty-five  years,  this  wonderful  man  succeeded 
'in  establishing  his  docfCrines  over  the  fairest 
districts  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Agra  and  CawnpbrQ  to  the  delta.  This 
success  was  perhaps  tfs  mubh  due  to  the  early 
corrupt  state  of  brahmaniiim,  as  to  the  ftreater 
purity  and  more  practical  wisdom  of  his  own 
system.  His  success  was  also  partfy  due  to 
the  politic  admission  of  women,  who,  even  in 
the  east,  have  always  possessed  much  secret, 
though  not  appannt,  mfluence  over  mankind. 
To  most  of  them  the  words  of  Buddha  preached 
comfort  in  this  life,  and  hope  in  the  next*  To 
the  young  widow,  the  neglected  wife,  and  the 
caist  off  mistress,  the  Buddhist  teachers  offered 
'  an  honourable  career  as  nuns.  Instead  of  the 
daily  indignitiea  to  which  they  were  sdbjected 
by  grasping  rehitives,  treatshSerous  husbands, 
and  faithless  lords,  the  most  miserable  of  the 
sex  conld  ntiw  shatt?,  although  still  in  an 
humble  Way,  with  ibe  general  respect  accorded 
to  all  who  had  taken  the  vows.  The  Bhikshuni 
'  were  indebted  to  Anandii's  hrtereesston  with 
'9akya  fot  their  admission  info  the  ranks  of  lAre 
Buddha*  comnranity,  and  (See  Gsoma's  Analy- 
.  sis  of  the  Dulva,  Bes.  As.  Soc  Bengal,  v^l. 
XX.  p.  90 ;  also  J^o^ihi^^cfaap  xvi.  p.  101)  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  the  Fi-khietMU,  or 
Bhikashnni,  lit  Haihnm,  paid  their  devotions 
chiefly  to  thn  stupa  of  Jinan  (Anahda),  beeanse 
he  lOid  besought  Buddha  that  he  Would  grant 
to  wtttiBti.  the  liberty  df  embracing  ascetic  life. 
'  Hie  observances  reauired  from  the  nuns  may  be 
foni^d  in  nota23/  oiiap,  xvi  of  the  F^-twe  ki. 


Thongli  thnsenroUadi  their  podtbn  wasstitt 
hmnble.  Tliie  feiuale  aseetio  even  of  a  hondieil 
years  of  aire  was  hMnd  to  lespeot  a  wmk  erea 
in  the  first  ysar  of  his  ordination. 

Buddhism  made  a  graat  start  in  the  time  of 
king  Asoka  and  retigioua  boddbist  omuimIIois 
assembled  at  Pata^utra-wtth  Asoka.  Afternuw 
months  consultation  they  aent  out  nine  teadieis, 
viz.,  one  to  Oashmir  and  Peshawar,  a  second  to 
the  eonutiy  of  the  NeibudMah  :  a  third  to  Me* 
war  and  Bundi.  A  fowth  to  northern  Siad. 
A  fifth,  to  the  Mahratta  ooantry.  A  sixth  to 
the  Greek  Province  of  Kabnl,  AraohoaiB.  A 
seventh  to  the  country  of  the  Hiaialaja ;  tbs 
eighth  to  Ava  or  Siam^  than  is  the  ^'leokiai 
land,"  the  aurea  regie  or  the  autfea  ohenoaenUk 
and  the  ninth  to  Lanka  or  Ceylon. 

Some  cinsumstanoes  oC  which  we  are  ooiii* 
formed  must  have  prepared  these  refcions  ki 
the  reception  of  the  ascetic  doetrines  of  Sakya 
muni.  It  is  known  that  buddhism  wu  iatro- 
duced  at  the  Court  of  Ming-ti,  Emperor  cf 
China,  in  A.  D.  65  ;  into  Java  in  A«  D.  24  to 
5?  :  into  Kaoli,  (Gorea)  in  A.  D.  &7S ;  iato 
Pe-tsi,  in  Oorea  in  A.  D.  S84  ;  into  Tibet» 
nnder  Hla-ta  To-ri  in  A.  D.  407;  into  Sin  loor 
ffinra  (in  Oorea)  A.  D.  598.  in  66ft  into  Japto: 
and,  in  638,  under  Srong  dbaana  gampo^  Bud- 
dhism was  ititmdueed  into  Tibet  gpoenily. 

Buddhism  has  been  examined  by  Hodgsoa, 
Cunningham,  Tule  and  Csenn  K^wosi  in  isdii  t 
by  PaUas,  Schmidt,  Burnonf,  Mniier,  Bunaea 
and  Wassi\jew  of  Envope,  by  Turaoor,  Gogarij 
and  Spence  Hardy  of  Ceylon;  by  Pbayie,  Maaoa^ 
Lowe,  Bigandet  and  Bastian  of  Burmafa,  aad 
by  Legge  of  China  and  there  has  bean  midi 
discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  doetrinsi 
which  Sakya  preached.  There  is  no  donbt  that 
he  was  an  ascetic  for  he  left  his  wife  and iamily 
and  preached  and  inenloated  aseetidsto ;  and, 
however  greatly  his  followera  may  now  vary  iu 
their  belief,  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  with 
all  of  them  that  existence  is  an  evil,  for  birth 
originatea  sorrow,  pain,  deeRy>  and  deathi 
Whether  he  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being  has 
been  questioBed.  Mr.  Hodgson  describes  Us 
belief  as  *'  Monastic  asceticism  in  monls  and 
philosophical  scepticism  in  religion/'  Bunsea 
considers  that  Sakya  the  hermit,  of  oH  fbnad* 
era  of  religions  at  once  stands  the  nearaat  to, 
and  the  ferHiest  from,  Jesus  of  Naaavath,  tbs 
Christ  The  fMhest,  inasmuch  as  he  R^ 
nounces  in  despair  the  actual  wovld  wbieh  Jeans 
purposes  to  raise  to  Godlike  fKurity  ;  but  tte 
nearest,  by  virtue  of  the  width  and  h«manity 
of  his  conceptions  of  Ood^  and  the  wide  Effu- 
sion which  they  have  obtained.  This  view 
was  AOt  held  by  the  men  t)f  his  own  day.,  wfaa 
atyled  him  An-Iswara,  the  lordloas  one,  mean* 
ing  that  he  taught  an  absokrtely  ateistie 
nihilism,  and  Bnmonf  eonsideimd  the  doctrine 
of  Bnddhn  to  be  atheistic  and  amtenUiitk^  ■ 
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bis  ietdiiDg  lliai  eiitienee  is  •  barihtt  and 
that  umhilBiiQn  is  tho  Ughsit  iMpiHoess 
wkidi  Uis  wul  earn  BiriTs  sftsr.  The  grett  truth 
of  the  fathsr«hood  of  Ood  is  koking  in  Bod- 
dkaB  tsaching.  AofiOfding  to  Bunsoi  his  orssd 
introduoed  or  ravi?ed  siT^isatloa  and  sofleiMd 
maincn  amongst  millions.  {Qod  in  Sixt.  Vol. 
p.  845.)  Bunen  further  ftdds  (Ibid,  p.  327) 
that  when  buddhism  arose,  the  brahman  priest- 
hood enteisd  on  a  sanguinary  persecution  of  its 
adherents^  issoing  in  a  war  of  exisrminstion, 
for  neither  the  Vedanta  nor  Sankhya  phikMophjr 
had  interfessd  with  the  absolute  authority  and 
ezelasiTe  privileges  of  the  priesthood  but  had 
left  the  obserf  aoess  and  sacred  things  intaok ; 
bot  Buddha  had  attaoked  all  of  these  ;  impugn* 
ad  the  Bmfamanie  system  and  authority  and  did 
away  with  their  external  reliidous  worship.  He 
opposed  the  practiee  of  animal  saciifines  and« 
instoady  held  to  penanee  and  a  varie^  of  severe 
obaervaBces. 

Buddhism  triumphed  throughout  India  from 
the  time  of  Asooa  B.  0,  856  up  till  the  5ih 
oentDiy  of  the  present  era,  trampling  upon 
the  wbule  eeremouial  of  brahmanism,  with  all 
its  saeriiices,  penauoes  and  castes,  and  asserting 
ths  paramount  necessity  for  parity  of  mind  aud 
body  and  a  more  elevated  moral  rule.  Saorifioei 
ol  all  kinds  were  especially  excluded  from  the 
Buddhist  ritual,  the  offerings  of  flowers  lo  Bud* 
dhss  heiBg  alone  permiAteH.  About  the  year  A. 
D.  800,  there  arose  s  great  Inrahminical  revival, 
which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  day,  but 
bnddhism  has  left  its  iniuence ;  the  great  sacrir 
fices  of  antiquity  have  never  been  revived,  tho 
Uoma  and  Payasa  or  fh\  sod  food  sacrifices 
an  sxdosiveiy  offered  by  the  vaishnava  sec* 
tociansy  even  by  most  of  the  saivHva,  and  the 
oaerificiag  of  buffaloes,  KOats  and  fowls  is  chiefly 
practised  amongst  the  nneducated  sudra  and 
noa-Aryan  rfuoes^  to  Dur^ia,  Kali,  or  the  Earth 
under  the  Ibrm  of  the  various  loeai  deities.  The 
vaishnava  who  look  for  the  coming  of  a  ninth 
avatar,  were  ineiined  to  regard  Sakya  as  the  pro* 
phesied  incarnation  but  when  buddhism  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Magedha,  aod  the  old 
vaiahaova  sect  was  perseouled,  they  fell  away 
from  Imddhism  and  have  ever  since  been  apart 
—even  more  tender  cl  animal  life  than  any 
bnddhist,  but  in  other  doctrines  distimilar. 
Svea  before  the  decease  of  8akyo,-<^Sinha,  how- 
over,  aehisma  had  arisen  amongst  his  follow- 
ass  in  India.  Anonda  had  been  with  biflfi  from 
the  firsts  and  to  him  Buddbs  had  refiBrred  bis 
disciphM  as  the  depository  of  what  he  himself 
had  said.  2^ovortbeless,  so  rapidly  bed  the 
views  of  Buddha  been  departed  from  that 
Ananda  was  eieluded  from  the  deliberations 
of  tho  fiist  buddhist  councils  as  an  unbeliever, 
aa4  only  ao-admiitted  when  he  bad  submitted  to 
their  views«-«-(Afaiea>  Ood  in  Hist.  Vol,  I.  p. 
341-3.) 


Bightsen  heresass  me  deplored  in  the  Mshs* 
wanso,  within*  two  centuries  of  Bakya*s^  death 
and  four  distinct  sects,  o^h  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  buddhists^are  still  to  be  traced  amongst 
the  remnants  of  his  worshippers  in  Hindustan. 
In  its  migrations  to  other  countries  since  its 
violent  dispersion  by  the  brahmans  about  the 
eighth  century,  buddhism  has  assumed  and 
exhibited  itself  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  At  the 
present  day,  its  doctrines  as  cherished  among 
the  Jainas  of  Ouzerat  and  Bsjpntana,  differ 
widely  from  its  mysteries,  as  administered  by 
the  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  both  are  equally  dis- 
tinct from  the  metaphysical  abstractions  pro- 
pounded by  the  monks  of  Nepal.  Its  observ- 
ances in  Jepan  have  undergone  a  still  more  strik- 
ini^  alteration  from  their  vicinity  to  the  Sintoo 
sect,and,in  China,they  have  been  similarW  modi- 
fied in  their  contact  with  the  rationalism  of 
Lao-tsen  and  the  soda)  demonology  of  tb^ 
Confucians.  But  in  each  and  all,  the  distinction 
is  rather  in  degree  that  in  essence  and  the 
general  concurrence  is  unbroken  in  all  tho 
grand  essentials  of  the  system,  (Ten.  Oeyh  VoL 
p.  5)7.)  Sakya  Muni  discountenanced  the 
philosophic  views  of  the  brahmans,  but  did  not 
deny  the  authority  of  tho  Yedas,  Nererthlosa, 
three  marches  from  Jeypore,  on  the  Doad  to 
Delhi,  the  town  of  Babra  haa  one  of  the  edicts  of 
Asoka  on  a  block  of  stone  or  rock  on  a  bill,  in 
old  Pali  ami  of  date  B.  0.  309.  It  is  in  the 
oldest  liHt  character.  It  differs  somewhat  in 
style  and  language  from  the  pillar  and  rock 
oriicts.  The  subject  is  the  buddhist  comipsnd- 
ment,  forbiddinf^  the  sacrifice  of  fourfooted  ani- 
mals. The  Yedas  are  alluded  to^  but  though  not 
named  I  are  condemned  as,  ^'  mean,  and  false 
in  their  doctrine,  and  not  to  be  obeyed."  The 
scriptures  of  the  Muni  (whieh  must  be  the 
Vedas)  are  spoken  of  aa  directing  blood-offer- 
ings and  the  sacrifice  of  animals.  Priest  and 
priestesses,  religious  men  and  seligions  women, 
amongst  the  buddhists,  are  commanded  to 
obey  the   ediet,  and  bear  it  in  their  hioarts*— - 

iroi.uL.p.eih) 

The  valley  of  the  Gangea  was  the  cradle  of 
buddhism  ;  which,  from  its  rise  in  the  sixth 
oentury  before  Christ,  gnduaUy  spread  over  the 
whole  of  India,  It  was  extended  by  Asoka  tq 
Kashmir  and  Kabul  shortly  after  Akxsnder's 
invssion.  The  fourth  bnddhist  council  was 
held  under  Kanisbka,  piinoe  of  Kashmir  B.  C. 
150;  it  extended  into  Kabul,  into  Bamian  in  an* 
cient  Bactria  a  district  of  Persia  under  Darius; 
traces  of  it  appear  through  Mongolia  and  Tibet ; 
and  it  was  introduced  into  China  by  five  hun- 
dred Kasbmirian  missionaries,  in  A.  D.^  66  : 
through  India  it  extended  into  the  peninsuft 
and  Ceyloi^  intp  Nepal/Burmah,  Assam,  Siam, 
the  islands  of  Formosa  and  Japan  ;  and,  except 
in  India  where  it   arose,  in  Kabul,  Bactria, 
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Bamian  and  Cashmir,  it  atill  flourishes  in  these 
countries. 

Buddha  died  B.  C.  543,  and  buddhism  was 
in  India  only  a  struggling  lingering  sect, 
till  the  time  of  Asoka  whose  edicts  B.  C.  255 
remaiu  engraved  on  rocks.  In  the  inscriptions 
of  Asoka,  buddhism  appears  as  a  system  of 
pure  abstract  morality,  no  trace  being  exhibit- 
ed of  the  worship  of  Buddha  himself,  or  of  the 
serpent  or  tree.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
christian  era,  a  Naga  or  Turanian  revelation 
seems  to  have  become  incorporated  with  it.  It 
had,  at  this  time,  fallen  into  a  state  of  decad- 
ence and  was  represented  by  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  different  sects.  The  buddhist  school 
of  this  time  was  known  as  the  Hioayana.  At 
this  time  Nag-arjuna  appeared.  The  sayings  of 
Sakya  Muni  had  been,  during  his  life-time,  re- 
corded by  the  Nagas,  from  whom  Nag-arjuna 
obtained  the  documents  andhe  proclaimed  them. 
This  modification  of  buddhism  must  however 
have  progressed  slowly,  as  will  be  now  shown. 

The  gate  ways  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  belong  to 
the  first  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  christian 
era,  and  though  subsequent  to  the  Naga  reve- 
lation the  sculpture  scarcely  indicates  its  exist* 
enoe.  Buddha  does  not  appear  on  the  Sanchi 
sculptures  as  an  object  of  worship.  The  serpent 
is  there,  but  rare.  The  dagoba  or  depository 
of  the  relics  of  saints  is  there,  as  also  are  the 
tree,  the  wheel  and  other  emblems,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  sculptures  on  the  Sanchi  tope  may 
illustrate  the  Hinayana  school  of  buddhism,  at 
the  period  when  other  doctrines  were  about  to 
be  introduced.  The  Amravati  sculptures 
again  belong  to  a  period  800  years  later  than 
that  of  Sanchi,  and  in  them  the  new  school 
ofMahayana  buddhism  msy  be  studied.  In  these, 
Buddha  is  an  object  of  worship,  but  the  serpent 
«  is  bis  co^ual.  The  dagoba,  tree  and  wheel  are 
reverenced  and  the  sculptures  contain  all  the 
legends  of  the  later  books,  though  in  a  purer 
form.  Hindoos,  Dasyaa  and  other  men,  women, 
and  animals,  especially  monkeys,  appear  in  the 
sculptures  worshipping  the  serpent  and  other 
gods.  The  serpents  are  all  divine,  five  and  seven 
headed,  and  representations  are  numerous  of  the 
Naga  angelie  orders ;  the  female  Naga,  with 
one  serpent  only  springing  from  the  back,  the 
male  Naga  with  three. 

The  Amravati  sculptures,  again,  belong  to  a 
period  three  hundred  years  later  than  those  of 
Sanchi,  and  the  topes  illustrate  the  faith  as  at 
their  dates.  In  the  Amravati  sculptures  are 
tonsured  priests  and  other  signs  of  a  clerical  or- 
der segregated  ftom  the  laity  and  of  an  establish- 
^  ritual.  Sanohl  is  illustrative  of  the  Hina- 
yana buddhist  philosophy,  500  years  before  the 
oldest  buddhist  book,  and  Amravati  illustrates 
the  Hahayana  philosophy  600  years  after  its 
promulgation. 


Buddha  Ghosa  lived  about  A.  D.  410  neariy 
1,000  years  after  Sakya  Muni  (A.  D.  543  B. 
C)  and  the  frescoes  of  the  eaves  of  Adjnnta 
illustrate  a  period  800  years  later  than  the- 
Amravati  tope,  and  belonging  to  the  time  ia* 
mediately  preceding  the  decline  of  boddhiam  in 
India.  Tlie  Lalita  Vistara  or  Kfe  of  Buddha  in 
its  present  form  waa  eompilsd  1,400  y«ars 
after  he  died. 

In  A.  D.  400,  when  Fa  Hian  visited  Indis, 
buddhism  was  still  the  dominant  religion,  hot 
the  Vaishnava  sect  were  already  rising  into  conse- 
quence. In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  oentury, 
although  the  pilgrim  Hw^n  Thsang  found  nume- 
rous temples  of  the  Saiva  aeet  whose  dootrioes 
had  been  embraced  by  Skanda  Gupta  and  the 
latter  princea  of  Fatalipura,  yet  buddhism  wis 
still  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  people.  Bat 
the  faith  of  Sakya  was  evidently  on  the  dedioe, 
and  though  it  lingered  about  the  holy  cites  oif 
Benares  and  Giiya  for  two  or  three  centuries 
later  it  was  no  longer  the  honoured  religion  of 
kings  and  princes,  protected  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  but  the  peraeeuted  heresy  of  a  weaker 
party,  who  were  forced  to  hide  their  images 
under  ground,  and  were  ultinaately  expdled 
from  their  monasteries  by  fire.  In  1835,  Mi^ 
Cunningham  excavated  numerous  buddhist 
images  at  Sarnith,  near  Benares,  all  of  which 
had  evidently  been  purposely  hidden  undei 
ground.  He  found  quantkiea  of  ashes  alio 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  buildings 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Major  Kittoe, 
who  subsequently  made  further  exeavatkms  wis 
of  the  same  opinion. 

Amongst  the  Singhalese  buddhists,  the  tern 
buddha  ia  understood  to  indicate  beings  whs 
appear  in  the  world  at  intervals,  and  are  aUs 
to  leaoh  men  the  way  to  attain  nirvana  (Hardy) 
and  they  recognise  Auomadassa  as  a  Buddha 
prior  to  Gotama  (Harcfy,  p.  488.)  Their  lite- 
rature  ia  in  Pali,  and  tiie  Dipavanaa  oontaias 
a  history  of  buddhism  in  that  island  whiek 
breaka  ofif  with  the  death  of  Mahasena  A  B. 
802.  The  Mahawansa  was  compileci  hj 
Mahawana  who  lived  about  A.  D.  500 ;  it 
was  brought  down  to  the  eighteenth  oeatuiy 
by  successive  writers  and  waa  tranalated  by  tiie 
Hon'ble  G,  Tumour  6f  the  Ceylon  Civil 
Service. 

The  sacred  canon  of  the  buddhists  now  ex« 
tant  i8calledtheTri-pitaka;t.e.the  thTOe  baskets. 
The  first  baaket  containa  all  that  has  refeienee 
to  Yinaya  or  morality,  or  discipline.  The  aeeoad 
contains  the  Sutra  or  discourses  of  Buddha: 
the  third  includes  all  works  treating  of  dogma- 
tic philosophy  or  metaphysics.  The  first  and 
second  eaeh  contain  five  separate  works.  The 
second  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Dharma  or  law  ;  and  it  haa  beoeme  usual  lo 
apply  to  the  third  baaket,  which  contains  seven 
separate  works,  the  term  AbUdharma  or  hyc- 
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kw.  Tke  Satra  aie  ascribed  to  Sakya  If  nni  : 
ihay  eoMiat  of  eihieal  and  pbilosophical  dia« 
k)gao8  by  Sakya  and  tbey  make  moDtioii  of  tbe 
gods  Nanyan,  Joaardban,  Bbib,  Brabma,  Peto- 
mab,  Bovan  (Voran)  and  Sonfckar.  Otber  names 
of8biby  Kubir,  Sokr  or  Vasob,  and  Vissoo 
Konao.  (Oal.  Rep.)  Mabinda,  son  of  Asoka  is 
sop{M)sed  to  bare  brongbt  tbe  Attba-katta, 
andent  oommentaries  in  Pali,  to  Ceylon,  and 
to  hmtt  iraoalated  tbem  into  Singbaleae  whiob 
Bnddba  gbosa,  abont  A.  D.  430  retranslated 
into  Pali.  Aoeording  to  anotber  aeoouat,  the 
daetriaea  were  first  reduced  to  writing  by  tbe 
Ceykm  priests^  during  the  reign  of  King 
Yartagamani  88*76  B.  0.  and  by  a  synod 
aaeembled  10-40  A.  D.  by  tbe  Turusbka  king 
Kamsbka.  For  tbe  former  tbe  langusge  used 
waa  tbe  Temacular,  from  wbicb  in  the  5tb  oen* 
tury  it  was  translated  into  Pali  ;  for  the  latteTi 
Sanaerit.  Hardy  in  bis  Eastern  monaobism  has 
diseosacd  tbe  views  held  of  Buddha  io  Ceylon. 
The  ebaages  made  must  have  been  very  early, 
for  eighteen  heresies  are  deplored  in  the  Maha- 
wanao  within  two  oenturies  from  his  death. 
In  C^lon,  this  faith  has  not  been  subjected 
to  much  persecution.  In  the  16tb  century, 
the  Tamul  invaders  made  every  effort  to  destroy 
the  boddbist  books,  but  the  priests,  aubse* 
queDtty,  sent  a  mission  to  Siam,  and  properly 
ordained  priests  were  imported  from  Burmah* 
By  the  18th  century,  buddhism  had  regained 
ita  ascendancy.  Tbe  priests  latterly  have  been 
.  actively  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  their  creed. 
Tfaey  have  printing  presses  trom  which  traotSt 
pampbleta  and  serials  issue  in  great  numbers. 
They  present  some  new  arguments  and  in- 
ferences but  tbe  defiant  and  blasphemous  ez- 
praaaiona  wbicb  tbey  contain  againsi  the  sacred 
name  of  Jehovah,  are  probably  the  most  awful 
ever  framed  in  human  language* 

In  Ceylon  is  a  foot  mark  on  Adam's  peak 
wbidi  has  been  the  object  of  pilgrimage  for 
agea,  whidi  buddbists  ascribe  to  Buddha, 
bat  mabomedans  to  Adam.  There  are  models 
of  feet  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  This  is 
tbe  Adam's  foot  of  tbe  mabomedans. — (Tttle 
11.  859,  868  J 

Tbe  tooth  of  Buddha,  the  Dalsda,  Sitiffh, 
Dhata  DhsXntHind,  is  greatly  reverenced.  There 
are,  in  Cey]on,statues  of  Buddha  of  great  height. 
One  of  Buddha  near  MebintaUu  is  70  feet  high, 
and  one  of  Qotama  rigah  at  Carculla  is  88  feet. 
At  Anarsjpoora,  in  Ceylon,  are  several  bud- 
dhiat  D^gopas  or  Dagolxis,  tbe  heights  of 
wbioli  vary.  They  were  built  at  from  B.  C. 
a07  to  A.  D.  ilQ. 

There  was  a  pepal  tree  at  Buddha  Oaya,  a 
ahoot  from  which,  shown  as  tbe  Bo-tree,  has 
been  eberisbed  at  Anarsjapura  for  twenty 
oenturies  and  in  the  court  yard  of  every  vihara 
and  temple  of  Ceylon,  treea  are  preserved  as  ob- 
jeets  of  veneration.  A  system  of  oaste  was  Intro- 


I  duoed  by  king  Tijaio  amongst  tbe  Ceylon  bnd« 
dbists,  which  still  prevails  there,  though  directly 
opposed  to  buddhist  doctrines  and  not  existing 
in  any  similar  form  in  other  buddhist  countries* 

Sakbya  Sinha,  according  to  Thibetan  books* 
died  near  the  town  of  Kusha  in  Kamrup  beneath 
tbe  shade  of  two  sal  trees  on  theaouthem  bank 
of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  then  celled  Heranyo. 

In  Tibet  the  Buddhist  practical  creed  is 
thus  briefly  stated  by  Csoma  de  Koros :— *1«^« 
To  take  retuge  only  with  Boonb.  8iicf.  To  form 
in  the  mind  the  resolution  to  aim  at  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  and  so  to  be  united 
with  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  3r<L  To 
humble  oneself  before  Boodh,  and  to  adore  him. 
4:th.  To  make  offerings  of  things  pleasing  to 
the  six  senses.  6th,  To  glorify  Boodh  by  music, 
and  by  hymns,  and  by  praise  of  his  person, 
doctrine,  and  love  of  mankind,  of  his  perfections 
or  attributes,  and  of  his  acts  for  the  benefit  of 
animated  beings.  6^.  To  confess  one's  sins 
with  a  contrite  heart,  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
them,  and  to  repent  truly,  with  a  resolution 
not  to  commit  auch  afterwards.  1th,  To  rejoice 
in  the  moral  merit  and  ptrfection  of  animated 
beings,  and  to  wish  that  tbej  may  obtain 
beatitude.  8^.  To  pray  and  exhort  existing 
holy  men  to  turn  the  whepl  of  religion,  that 
the  world  may  long  benefit  by  their  teach* 
ing. — {Prinsep'a  Tibety  Tartary  and  Mongolia^ 
p.  167.) 

In  this  Tibetan  creed,  the  doctrine  of  trans* 
migration  is  shown,  and  final  absorption  into 
Buddha  as  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life.  It, 
therefore,  follows  that  Buddha,  with  the  Tibet- 
ans,  is  the  divine  being,  who  created  all  and  to 
whom  all  return,  and  that,  for  the  good,  there  is 
no  separate  existence,  in  a  future  world.  There 
has  been  some  misapprehension  regarding  the 
Buddhas  and  Budbisatwas  of  the  libetans,  tbe 
regeneration  of  tbe  Grand  Lama  being  conai* 
dered  as  an  exceptional  case  of  a  Buddha  re* 
turning  amongst  mankind.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
(pp.  137,  138,)  truly  calls  the  «  divine  Lamas" 
of  Tibet,  ArhaTvtoB^  but  he  believes  '*that  a 
▼^n^  gross  superstition  has  wrested  tbe  just 
notion  of  the  character  to  its  own  use,"  and  so 
created  the  ''  immortal  mortals,  or  present  pal- 
pable divinities  of  Tibet."  In  theNonv.  Jonr« 
Asiat.  t.  xiv.  p.  408.  ii,  Fra  Oraaio  saya  that 
''Lama  sempre  ssra  coll'  istessa  anima  del  mode* 
sime  Cicmg't^vubf  oppure  in  altri  oorpi."  Be- 
musat  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  when  be  stated 
*'  Les  Lamos  du  Tibet  se  oonsiderent  euxmemes 
comma  autant  de  divinites  (Bonddhas)  incar- 
nees  pour  le  saint  des  hommes."  But  the 
explanation  whieb  Major  Cunningham  received 
in  Ladak,  which  is  the  same  as  that  obtained 
by  Fra  Orazio  in  Lhasa,  is  simple  and  convinc- 
ing. The  grand  Lsma  is  only  a  regenerated 
Budhisatwa,  who  refrains  from  accepting  Bud- 
dhahood,  that    be   may  continue  to  be  born 
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again  and  again  for  the  benefit  of  manUad. 
For  a  Buddha  cannot  possibly  be  regenerated* 
and  herice  the  Cunons  epithets  of  Sathaoatha, 
'Uhus  gone,"  and  Sdoata^  "well  gone,"  or 
gone  for  oTer.-— (  The  BKUm  Topes  hy  Ma^'or 
Oummngkam,  pages  1  to  67 J)  Otie  of  the  es- 
tablished points  in  Tibetan  buddhism  ia  the 
belief  in  metempsyohasis,  or  the  migration  of 
the  souls  of  animated  beings^  and  the  Tibetans 
believe  in  six  forms  in  which  a  living  beiiii; 
may  be  reborn,  vis.  Lha  Tib  Deva,  Sansk^ 
spirits  or  gods ;  Mi  or  men  :  Lha  may  in,  or 
evil  spirits  ;  Dudo  or  Johsong,  brute  beasts  ; 
Yidaga,  imaginary  monsters^  and  inmalea  of 
Nyalba  or  Naraka  or  hdl. 

The  Buddhist  religious  works  of  Tibet 
brought  to  notice  by  Alexander  Csoma  de 
Korosy  are  the  Tanjur,  which  consists  in  its 
different  editions  of  100, 1 02  and  108  folio 
▼olumf^s  and  comprises  1083  distinct  works. 
The  Tanjur  consists  of  235  volumes  folio  ench 
weighing  from  4  to  5  pounds,  in  the  edition  of 
Peking,  but  editions  have  also  been  published 
at  Lhassa,  and  other  places.  Of  these  de  Koros, 
gave  an  analysis  in  the  20th  Volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Kesearches  and  died  soon  after.  In 
Turkestan,  buddhism  was  still  prevailing  in 
A.  D,  1419,  in  the  cities  of  Turfan  and  Kamil, 
when  Shah  Rukh's  smbassadors  passed  throu8:h 
and  Toghlaq  Timur  was  the  first  mahomedan 
aovereign  of  Kashgar  of  the  lineage  of  Ohen- 
gaz.  There  are  now  many  bnddhist  priests  at 
the  capital  of  Khotan,  but  mahomedanisra  had 
been  extensively  prevalent  in  East  Turkestan 
for  centuries  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the 
Chinese  in  A.  D.  1757)  and  the  buddhist 
priests  and  temples  may  have  been  since  intro- 
duced. 

Nearly  all  Ladak  is  of  the  buddhist  faith. 
The  valley  of  Le  or  Ladak  proper,  Zanskar, 
Hembaks  or  Dras;  Suru  and  Purik,  Spiti, 
Nubra,  Janskee,  Rong  are  all  buddhist.  Of 
KupshUy  and  Hanle,  information  is  needed. 

In  the  buddhism  of  the  Burmese,  they 
utterly,  in  theory  at  least,  deny  an  inteUigent 
«fid  eternal  Orcator,  and  yet  they  distiaotly 
tteogBiae  and  apprehend  future  pnniiliment  of 
ais,  or  xatker  of  the  vioUtion  of  the  Buddha's 
oomoMidmeBta.  This  puaiehment,  they  argue, 
ia  worked  ont  by  the  powera  of  nature  in  aects- 
aaxy  seqoeftee  of  pro-gvasaion,  just  aa  you  e^t 
Bome  fruit  and  a  bowel  complaint  enauea.  Mind, 
they  aay,  produees  action.  The  motive  is  chief. 
If  any  one  apeak  or  aet  from  a  eorrupt  mind, 
anffering  will  follow  the  action,  as  the  wheel 
loUowa  the  lifted  foot  of  the  ox.  And,  again, 
mind  produoea  action.  The  motive  is  chief. 
Auctions  proceed  from  mind.  If  any  one  speak 
or  not  with  a  oure  intention,  eojoysieQt  will 
foUow  the  action,  ns  the  ahadew  attends  the 
aubstaice.^(FMfo*tf  Emiassi/f  p.  SS.) 


Dr«  Maaott,  writuig  of  bttddhism  ia  Bturmabt 
says  tliat  the  phibaophy  of  buddhism  is  the 
religion  of  bnadhisni-  *&  be  a  bnddhist  is  to 
believe  in  the  philoaepby  of  being.  The 
buddhista  propound  as  an  axiom  that  aU  things 
are  unreal,  and  on  it  all  their  phibsophy  is 
based.  Some  buddhista  reoognise  idols,  a  few 
wholly  refect  the  worship  of  idols^  but  them 
are  eqnally  buddhista,  who  believe  that  true 
happiness  ia  not  found  in  any  atate  of  body  or 
mind  ;  thai  existenoe  is  a  oalanity*  and  that  tke 
only  deairable  object  ia  the  exiiaetion  af  beiag^ 
or  Nirban,  where  there  is  delifesanas  firoia 
ideaa  and  consciouaneta.  To  be  a  pioua 
bnddhist  is  to  remain  unaSeeted  liy  annoaad* 
ing  objeota,  to  lieny  onesaelf  of  etary  thing 
beyond  the  bare  neoesaahes  of  IiId  and  to  09 
eat,  day  aad  ai;c*<t,  all  things  are  transitofyf 
productive  of  unhappineas  and  anieal  k 
ehanae  of  heart  and  implicit  faith  are  essentials 
of  salvation.  The  Banaese  buddhiata  baliflfa 
in  good  and  evil  spirits  and  in  the  achevs  of 
tranamigntion  and»  for  the  good,  final  abserp^ 
tion,  and  the  Bnrmeae  buddhiat  praya  that  to 
may,  in  his  tranamigratbns,  meet  with  a  Buddha 
to  oonvart  him.  Woman  lakes  a  humble  posit 
tioB  in  Barmese  buddhiam  aad  ahe  longs  to 
become  a  man  in  her  next  traaamigiatiaa. 
Their  views  as  to  the  deairablenass  for  mliaM 
from  thia  life  are  evinced  in  moaea  paiafiil  (0 
European  feelings.  The  Befd.  Mr.  Msrkii 
when  in  Monlmein,  bad  a  sick  pupil  whem  ks 
went  to  aae^  On  entering  the  house,  and  m« 
quiring  for  the  lad,  the  mother  in  a  gkd  msa- 
oer  repeated  h«t  waa  well,  and  jauntiiy  led  la 
another  room,  where  he  waa  pained  to  find  the 
young  boy  lying  dead,  and  still  aaora  pained  by 
the  mother  continuing  to  repeat  that  be  wss 
well.  In  Burmah,  in  aome  tampkai  four  pssi 
terrestrial  Buddhas  oeeupy  the  lioor  sides  of 
some  temples.—  (Fa^  QxUuif^  i,  349. 

In  Burmah,  there  is  a  great  belief  ia  spinta 
both  good  and  had»  amongst  olhera  the  nit« 
and  the  beloo.  An  atienqit  to  reform  buddhism 
waa  made,  in  lB63»by  aome  of  the  chief  phooa- 
gyees  of  Kemmeadine.  Like  the  pratestaats  of 
Christianity  and  the  bramhists  of  bindooiflai,  the 
reformera  seem  to  go  bank  to  their  oUeatbeokB, 
or  Bedagai^  the  three  aeriea  of  wbidk  aiinnMy 
describe  the  dutiea  of  prieats  and  l«Higr  tnd  d^ 
fine  the  olijacta  of  fidth.  They  eondeanad  tiis 
lax  i^racticea  of  this  degeaeiate  aga^sodi  as 
priests  wearing  aandala,  carrying  nmbadlaa»  and 
visiting  religious  theatrical  ahowa.  The  wm 
sect  seemed  to  be  puritana.  At  the  btttoai  of 
their  reforms,  ludicrous  as  they  appear*  tbesi 
was  doubtless  much  puritan  eamoataaoa.  They 
called  themselvces  ''Soolay  Gandee»"  6oal«y 
meaning  tlte  great  spirit  to  whom  the  pagoda 
in  the  oentre  of  BangOQa  ia  dodiaated.    In 

Ihindoosim  aome  new  aad  earaesit  aeat,  like  tlM 
leUgioua  orders  of  Bonaniam,  is  alw^rs  ri«ng« 
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Bui  it  10  a  new  tbiiig  to  am  a  de?«k>pmeiit 
ei  earnettnee*  wiihiti  so  apalfaetic  a  creed  as 
iHodevii  baddhisDk 

Between  tlie  buddhiata  of  Siain  and  (*eyloD, 
theva  hn  been  much  intercourse,  and  it  ia  prO" 
bable  that  almoat  identical  dootrinea  are  beld  in 
Ibe  two  oonatrica.  Dunng  theefforta  made  by 
the  bnddbiat  nonka  of  C^lon^  in  the  defence 
of  their  religion  and  in  tbdr  attaeke  on  ebriati- 
anitj  and  on  Jehoyah,  the  king  of  Siam  and 
one  of  the  nati?e  ehi^a  of  Kandy  contributed 
kfgoly  towards  the  pubKeation  of  the  numer- 
ooa  traota,  paaaphleta)  and  aeriela  that  were 
sent  fifth  ^m  the  buddhiat  printing  preseea 
of  Osylon.  When  Siam  waa  Tlsited  b^  Sir 
Jolm  Bowring,  he  fonnd  a  king  reigning,  who, 
in  eavly  life,  when  a  l«te  king  had  usurped  the 
dinme,  had  withdrawn  from  political  squabbles 
to  the  safety  and  sanetity  of  the  religious  pro- 
feaaion  and  was  residing'  in  a  bnddhist  temple, 
from  whence  be  waa  brought  forth  to  occupy 
the  ihrane,  after  tlie  seclusion  of  a  quarter  of  a 
oentmy.  It  is  stated  by  a  writer  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Indian  Arobipelago  (No.  XI,  Not.  185t, 
^  606)  that,  in  Cambodia,  Buddha  is 
alylad  Samoaaeodom.  He  is  not  regarded  by 
the  Caimbojiaiia  as  the  first  oause,  the  creator 
of  aill  things,  but  there  pretafils  amongst  them 
a  pantheism,  in  whidh  all  nature  is  deified, 
but  above  all  they  place  Buddha  and  worship 
him  daily.  The  8atra  Trsyphum  and  the  8atra 
Papithom  are  mentioned  as  two  of  tbeir  books. 

In  China,  buddhism  has  never  taken  a 
hif^h  place  amongst  tlie  philoaophies  and  re* 
ligioDs  of  the  country,  thouarh  recognised  as 
a  alate  religion  from  A.  D.  65,  under  the  Em- 
peror Ming-ti.  But  buddhist  misaionaries  had 
ontcrsd  China  in  the  third  eetiftury  before 
Chriat.  A  misaionary  ia  mentionod  in  the 
Ohineae  Annals  in  the  year  217  B.  C;  and  about 
the  year  ISO  B.  C,  a  Chinese  general,  after 
defoating  the  barbsrons  tribes  north  of  the  de- 
sert of  Gobi,  brought  baok  as  a  a  trophy  a 
golden  atatne  of  Buddha.— <if«2^s  Lettwres^ 
f.  139.) 

There  waa  much  interoiourse  between  the 
tmddbista  of  India  and  China  for  some  centuries, 
after  the  introduction  of  buddhism  into  China, 
iMitt  in  tbe  tenth  eentnry,  after  A.  D.  975 
the  religiova  viaitors  to  China  became  greatly 
more  nnmeroua.  Also,  ChineBe  pilgrims  pass- 
ed years  in  India  studying  their  religion  and 
they  wrote  narrativea  of  their  travels.  Of  these, 
there  have  been  published  the  travels  of  Fa 
Bian,  A.  D.  399-414  ;  of  Hi-wen  Tlisang, 
A.  D.  628-645 ;  and  of  Hoei  Singh  who  set  out, 
A«  D.  51d.  A  later  traveller,  Khi-Nie,  who 
jomneyed  A.  D.  964-976,  waa  sent  by  the  em- 
peror of  China  at  the  head  of  800  monks  to 
seek  raliea  of  Baddha  and  to  collect  palm  books. 

Such  pilgrimages  continue,  and  Coloael 
Tide  had  met  men  at  Hardwar^  wlio  biKl 


eroesed  the  Himalaya  from  ]£ah*Ghin  to  viait 
the  holv  fiame  at  Jawala-mukhi  in  the  Punjab 
— (r«k  ZZ/.//,  411.) 

The  Chinese  buddhist  invocation  ia  Oh  me  to 
Fo  I  Oh  me  to  Fo ! 

In  China  and  Mongolia  aeoording  to  M.AI.Hue 
and  Grabet,  theistie  buddhiats  acknowledge 
an  Adi*Buddha  or  eternal  Buddha,  whom  they 
ecvnsider  to  be  god  over  all.  In  Ceylon  and 
Indo  Chinese  countries,  there  is  no  such  belief. 
{YhUj  /.  342.)  Much  of  the  costume  of  bud- 
dhist priests  an<l  of  the  ritual,  has  a  aimibrify 
to  thoae  of  christians  of  the  Eomish  and  Greek 
forms,  and  Do  Guignes,  De  Game,  Clavijo, 
Anthony  Jenkinson,  all  notice  atatements  re- 
garding the  Geeek  Church,  the  Chinese,  anfl 
Burmans,  indioative  of  a  belief  in  the  identity 
of  the  form  of  worship.  When  Dr.  Richard* 
son  and  Captain  Macleod,  in  their  exploration 
of  the  countries  east  of  Bormah,  fell  in  wi(h 
Chinese  traders— these  generally  claimed  them 
as  of  their  own  religion.  In  the  Chinese 
temples  are  a  number  of  imagea  not  unlike  the 
christian  representations  of  Mwry  and  of  some 
of  the  saints  ;  lamps  and  wax  lights  are  on  the 
biddhist  altar ;  the  buddhist  prirsta  are  robed 
in  the  sacred  vestments  called  Fluvials  in 
christisn  ritusl  books,  procosaiona  of  suppliants 
occur  as  with  christians  and  ohaunting  is  in  a 
style  slmost  exactly  like  the  Gregorian  chaunta 
of  christian  churehes.  Early  christian  mission* 
aries  to  China  believed  these  to  have  been  in- 
troduced among  them  by  the  devil,  clumsily 
imitsting  holy  things  and  Rrasping  at  the 
honors  due  to  0od.-^(7«Ztf //.  561.) 

A  prominent  feature  amongst  the  Jspasase 
is  the  variety  of  their  religious  beliefs,  one  of 
which  is  that  of  Buddha,  bat  the  Sia-tu  religion 
prevails  to  as  great  an  extent.  The  priests  of 
the  buddhist  religion  use  the  Chinese  language 
in  their  worship,  except  in  their  poetry  which 
is  in  the  Japanese  tongue.  There  is  a  paper  in 
JfoUn  and  Querii$  on  OktM  nnd  Japauy  in  which 
an  endeavour  ia  made  to  identify  the  ourioua 
svmbol  so  often  found  on  buddhist  images, 
which  buddhiats  themselves  regard  as  the 
emblem  of  the  seal  of  Buddha*a  heart— the 
*•  Svastika"  of  Sanecrit  echolara — with  the 
'*  Hammer  of  Thor*'  of  Scandinavian  mythology* 
It  ia  eonjeotui«d  that  this  symbol  must  havo 
been  brouirht  to  China,  Japan,  and  Mongolia 
by  buddhist  priests,  and  its  origin  is  therefore 
to  be  looked  for  in  India.  It  appears  there  on 
the  most  ancient  buddhist  coins,  and  has  been 
notvced  on  the  walls  of  all  the  rock^-cat  templea 
of  Western  India.  Even  the  Bamayana  men- 
tions domestic  utenaila  as  marked  withtho 
very  same  figure.  The  Svastika  appears  in  an* 
dent  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  mythology, 
under  the  name  of  Tfaor's  hammer,  as  the 
sceptre  of  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder.  It  baa 
also  been  diseovered  on  many  ancient  coine  of 
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Indo-GenBanic  nations.  From  aU  this  it  is 
oonduded  that  the  Svastiica  was  the  com* 
mon  symbol  and  chief  magic  charm  of  the 
Aryan  races  before  tbey  separated.  To  the 
present  day  this  ''  hammer  of  Thor*'  is  used 
among  the  German  peasantry,  and  in  Ireland  as 
a  magical  sign  to  dispel  thunder.  Moreover, 
as  in  the  middle  ages,  bells  used  to  be  rui^^  to 
drive  away  thunder,  the  Svastika  of  the  East 
used  to  be  engraved  on  church-bells,  and  to 
the  present  day  many  bells  in  England  bear 
the  symbol. 

The  buddhism  of  the  laeu-Cheu  Islands  is 
less  perfect  than  that  of  the  Japanese. 

The  Korean  buddhists  and  buddhism  were 
made  known  to  Mexico  by  Chinese  priests, 
in  the  fifth  century  A.  D  and  had  followers 
in  that  country  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  conquering  Asteks  put  an  end  to  it. 

Buddhism  is  eminently  a  religion  of  ne- 
fration.  In  carrying  out  the  ascetic  views  of 
Bakya  Muni,  pious  buddhists  of  all  these 
countries,  both  men  and  women,  have,  from  the 
first  enunciation  of  his  doctrines,  been  so- 
eustomed  to  withdraw  from  public  life  into  mo- 
nasteries and  convents*  We  have  distinct  evi* 
denoe  of  the  existence  of  institutiona  of  this 
kind  established  at  dates  long  antecedent  to 
the  Christian  era.  They  were  in  the  form  of 
Yihara,  or  cells  and  oaves,  or  buildings,  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  sought  so  to 
spiritualise  themselves  by  separation  from  the 
world.  Only  the  ruins  of  such  buildings  exist 
in  India,  but  in  Tibet  and  Tartary  they  still  are 
like  those  left  by  the  Indian  Sramanas,  or 
Lamas,  ten  and  twenty  centuries  anterior  to  the 
present,  and  varying  very  little  from  what  is  re- 
ported of  the  monasteries  of  the  earlier  Christi* 
ans  •there  are  also,  according  to  M.  Hue,  both 
at  Koon-boom  and  in  Tibet,  the  types  of  the 
devotees  who  practised  penances,  and  sat  as 
pillars,  like  Simeon  Stilites. 

Pythagorean  institutions  are  described  as 
very  monastic  in  their  obaraoter,  in  that 
respect  resembling  closely,  the  vihara  of 
the  buddhists  of  India.  The  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  were  widely  spread  over  Greece, 
over  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor  for  centuries  after 
his  decease,  and  under  the  name  of  Mithraic, 
the  faith  of  Boodh  had  also  a  wide  exten- 
sion.—(PrMsep's  Tidd,  Tartary  amd  MongoUo^ 
p.  140,  161.) 

To  a  boddhist  ascetic,  oontinenoe  is  essen- 
tial to  purity,  bat  even  oontaot  is  unlawful. 
Nevertheless  convents  for  women  are  very 
characteristically  buddhist  institutions,  they 
existed  in  the  Burman  empire  till  of  late  years, 
and  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  Nepal  and 
Tibet— (Toy  OaH,  p.  148.) 

Alms  and  alms-giving  have  ever  taken  an 
important  place  in  the  religious  systems  of  the 
world.    So  early  u  the  time  of  Moses,  the  He- 


brews were  commanded  to  give  freely,  and  to 
throw  their  bread  upon  the  waters  with  an  assu- 
rance that  after  many  days  it  would  retam  to 
them  again.   In  the  buddhist,  hindu  and  maho- 
medan  religions,  as  also  amongst  the  Romiali 
christisns,  it  is  not  only  deeoMd  good  to  give 
alms,  but  the  giving  bestows  a  merit  on  the  indi- 
vidual aud  they  are  generally  bestowed  with 
much  openness.  In  such  case  differing  from  the 
injunction  in  Matthew  vi.  2  '*  When  thou  doest 
thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee." 
Hindu   and     mahomedan    sovereigns   bestow 
much  to  tiie  shrines  of  their  respective  fsiths^ 
and  annually,  on  the   maharram,  the  mahome- 
dan kings  entertain  many  Syeds  on  permanent 
pay*     Some  mendicants,  alike  hindus  and  bud- 
dhists, sre  not  allowed  to  solicit  or  demand 
alms,  but  have  to  go  with  a  quickstep,  and,  with 
or  without  a  bell,  through  the  streets,  and  with- 
out comment^  accept  whatever  is  thrown  into 
their  wallet.    And  to  describe  a  child  aa  of  an 
unknown  father  a  speaker  will  say,  who  can  say, 
who  threw  the  morsel  into  the  beggar's  wallet* 
Others  solicit  humbly  as  I.  Samuel  c  xxv.  v,  b, 
*  Give,  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever  oometh  to  thine 
hand,  to  thy  servants,  and  to  thy  son  David/ 
a  mbde  of  address  not  unfrequent  among  the 
hindus  with  whom  a  poor  man  often  says  to  a 
rich  man,  '  Oh  1  father,  fill  the  belly  of  thy  son : 
he  is  in  distress.*    But  the  hindu  pilgrims  to 
sacred  shrines  are  often  exacting,  even  insolettt 
and,  though  rarely  so  to  Europeans,  will  sit 
down  at  a  door  and  refuse  to  siir  until  their 
day's  food  he  given  and  the  mahomedan  fakirs 
of  whom  there  are  several  sects,  often  oontinae 
to  demand  till  alms  be  given.    The    buddhist 
mendicants  are  the.  least   clamorous,  and  so 
completely  is  the  act  of  offering  to  their  shrines^ 
the  final  individual  merit,  that  costly  gifts  oaa 
be  immediately  removed  and  outside  the  gieat 
temples  at  Bangoon  and  Prome  such  vast  quan- 
tities of  food  offerings  are  daily  thrown,  aa  to 
be  disgusting.     All  these  classes  have  distin- 
guishing costumes,  the     buddhist    with  hia 
yellow  robe  ;  the  hindu  ssnyasi  or  viragi  amear-^ 
ed  in   ashes,  and  the   mahomedan  fakir  may 
have  a  loin  cloth.  Amongst  them  all,  are  maxkj 
true  sscetics,  and  recently  in  1867  a  hindu. 
devotee  was  to  be  seen,  who  had,  at  that  tiais 
sat  for  five  years  in  one  of  the  EUora  eaTOS ; 
but  there   are  amongst  them  also  many  im- 
postors.— Profesior  Max  MuUer*9  Leeiuret,  jp. 
1 40.  Frofe88or  Max  MuUer*9  Chipifrom  a  Ger^ 
man  Workshop;  Bunsen^s&od in  Historjf,  Vol^ 
1.  341,  211.  WheeWsHiit.  of  India,  p.  159/ 
Tevm&fU's  Ceylon,  Vol.  I. p.  343,  527  ;  u.  614; 
Tewnawt^s  GkrisUamiy  in  Ceylon^  p.  206,  S07 
264  ;  Hardy*$  Eastern  Monachigm  •  OalemUa 
Review  ;    'Frozen* %     Magadne^  June    1868  ; 
Rangoon  limes  ;  Saturday  Review  ;  Bengal 
At,  8oe.   Joum  ;  Joum.  Ind*  Arckipm  £ow^ 
ring's  Qiam^  Vol,  I,  p,  50  ]  Brinsep*^  Jniiqui^ 
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iMf  hy  fkomaa,  p.  160  ;  Frtmep^t  Tibet, 
Tofriarf  tmd  MonpoUa,  p.  14il,  168;  OoUman*s 
J^yihology,  p.  305  ;  Revd.  W.  Taylor't  Cote- 
iepne  Bai^mne  ;  Toy  GaH,  p  143  ;  Ctinninff' 
^am's  history  of  the  Sikhe,  p,  S8  ;  Cunninsh 
ham*B  hkOea  Topee,  p.  1-67  ;  Colond  Henry 
YmU'9  £mbaeeyi  YfUe*e  Cathay  and  the  Wen/ 
Thither  ;  Perry's  Bird's  Eye  Viewof  India,  p. 
63;  Am^i  BeooUeetUme  of  a  Journey,  p,  105. 
The  Reed.  J.  T,  Jonee  in  Joum.  Ind.  Areh. 
No.  9,  Vol.  7.  lod^e  Bajaethan ;  Afn&rietm 
Expedition. 

fiUDl>HA-6ASARA,  Sans.  CiirHio«p«>r- 
mam  halicacsbum.  Linn;  popular  superstition 
atserts  tkst  by  estiiig  iu  seeds,  the  underatstirt- 
iag  is  enli|rfateiied,  and  the  metnoiy  renderad 
mirNcolouslv  retentive. -—JEf/r  FY.  Jnd» 

BUDDH.i  DAS.  Father  of  Upatisso  who 
built  hMpilals  for  eripple%  for  pre^ant 
women,  for  the  blind  and  diseatMl.  See  Ma- 
homedaniem. 

BUDDHA  6AYA  A  eity  ennsted  near  the 
spot  wbf  re  0«»titina  becsme  a  Buddha,  many 
btiddfaists'  arckitiscturai  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered there. — Ifyder*t  Eastern  Monackism, 
page  434. 

BUDDHA  GHOSA,  author  of  a  oommeniary 
on  the  sacred  writings  of  the  buddhists. — Har- 
dy*e  Eastern  Monaekifm, 

BUDDHA  QU  PTA,  a  king  who  governed  i  he 
country  between  the  Jumna  and  ihe  Nerbudda, 
abont  the  eighth  century. 

BUDDHA  KAKARA,  Tbl.  Cardiosper- 
mum  baKoaeabum,  Liwn,    Sfe  Buddha  basara. 

BUDDUATHAN,  the  slied  in  which  is 
placed  the  SonthMl  deity  Manjiliaram. 

BUDDHA  TRIVIORAMA,  a  name  of  Bud- 
dha. 

BUDDHIST     ARCHITECTURAL     RE- 
MAINS are  the  only  vestiges  of  the  prevalence 
in   British  India  of  the   doctrines  taught  by 
Bakya  Sinha  and  his  disciples,  but  they  afford 
vidiuible  illustrations   of  the  alterations  iniro- 
duoed  into  that  great  teacher's  doctrines.  It  is 
known  thai  the    £nal  disappearance  of  bud* 
dhiam   from  continental  and  peninsular  India 
was  violent,  their  priests   were  slain  and  their 
templea  burned,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  brahminical  priesthood  were  the  imme* 
diate  actors  in  the  scenes ;  but  whether  these 
were  of  the  Vaishnava  or  Saiva  sect  there  is  no 
information,     llie  buddhist  remains  now  exisi- 
iog  osay  be  divided  into  four  distinct  classes  • 
Ist,  Cave   Temples,  containing   Topes,  Sculp- 
tureSyPaintingSy  and  numerous  inscriptions.  2nd, 
Vihara,  or   Monaaieries,  8rd,    Inscriptions  on 
Hocka  and  Pillars.    4th,  Tope,  or  religious  edi- 
fices. Major  Gill,  of  the  Madras  Army,  was  long 
employed  at  Ajunta  in  copying  paintings;  but 
ibe  tolumes  of  inscriptions  in  the   oaves  of 
Nasik,  Juoir,  Kanari,  and  Karli,   still   remaiii 


to  be  copied.  In  Dr.  Bird's  learned  **  Histo- 
rical Hesearohes  on  tiie  Oriitui  and  Prineiples 
of  the  Buddha  and  Jaina  Heligions,"  there  are 
several  plates  of  inscriptions  from  the  osves  of 
Kanari,  Karli,  Ajunta,  Bllora,  Nasik,  &e. 

The  Vihara  or  Monsslerirs,  are  of.  two 
kinds  >— Ist,  Cave  Vihans,  of  which  several 
magnificent  specimens  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  ;  and  2nd,  Struduml  Viharas, 
of  which  some  specimens  stiil  remain  at  Sanchi, 
but  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

{a.)  The  Vihara  or  Monastery  osves,  are  the 
first  class,  and  consist  of  (I)  DStunil  caverns  or 
eaves  slightly  improved  by  art.  These  sre  the 
most  ancient,  and  are  found  appropriated  to  re- 
ligious purposes  in  Behsr  and  Cuttaok  :  next 
(3)  a  verandah  opening  behind  into  ceHs  for  the 
abode  of  priests,  as  in  Oattack  and  in  the  oldett 
vihaia  at  Ajunta ;  the  third  (3)  has  an  enlarged 
hall  supported  on  pillars.  The  most  splendid  of 
these  are  those  of  Ajunta  ;  though  the  Dherwara 
at  BUore  is  also  fine,  and  there  are  some  good 
specimens  at  Salsette  and  Janer. 

(6.)   Buddhbt  Chetya  caves  form  the  second 
elass.  These  are  the  temples  ot  churches  of  the 
series  and  one  or  more  of  them  is  attached  to 
every  set  of  oaves  in    western  India,  though 
none  exist  on   the  eastern  side.     Unlike   the 
Viharas,  all  tliess  eaves  have  the  same   plan 
and  arrangement.     The  Karli  cave  is  the  most 
peifect  in  India.  All  these  consist  of  su  external 
porch  or  music  gallery,  an  iuternal  gallery  over 
the  entrance,  a  central  aisle  which  may  be  called 
a  naive,  rooted  by  a  plain  waggon  vault,  and  a 
semi-dome  terminating  the  naive,  uuder  the 
centre  of  whidi  alwaya  stands  a   Dahgopa  or 
Ohaitya.     In  the  oldest  temples,  the  Dahaopa 
consists  4>f  a  plain  central  dram,  surmounted 
by  a  hemispherical  dome  crowned  by  a  Tee 
which  supported  the  umbrella  of  state  of  wood 
or  stone.     These  two   olssses  comprehend   sll 
the  buddhist  caves  in  India.     The  third   class 
of    religious   architectural  remains  in   India, 
consists  of    brahminical  caves,  properly    so 
OS  lied.     The  finest  specimens  are  at  EUora  and 
Elephaata  though  some  good  ones    exist  also 
on  the  ishnd  of  Salsette  and  at  Mahsbalipur. 
In  form  msuy  of  them  aie  eopies  of  and  a  good 
deal  resemble  the   buddhist  vihais.     But  they 
have  not  bean  appropriated  from  the  baddhists 
as  the  arrangement  of  thepillaia  and  position  of 
the  saoctusry  are  different.    They  are  never  sur- 
rounded by  cells  as  all  viharss  are,  and  their 
walls  are  invariably  covered  or  aoeant  to  be 
covered  with  sculpture,   while  Ihe  viharaa  are 
almost  as  invariably  deolrated  by  paintings  ex- 
cept the  sanctuary.     The  subjects  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  course  always  set  the  quesUoa  aH  rest.  . 
The  fourth  class  consists  of  rock  out  models 
of    strnetaral    brahmlnioal  temples.    To  this 
class  belong  the  far  famed  Kylas  at  BUkua  ;  the 
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8mte  temple  at  Doomnar,  and  the  BotlM  at 
Mahabalipiur.  Thb  laat  is  cut  out  of  isolated 
blooka  of  granite  but  the  rest  stand  in  pits. 

The  Indra  Stibba  gronp  at  EUora  sfaoaki  per- 
haps form  a  fifth,  bat  whether  they  are  Brahmi- 
hicmI  or  Jaina  is  undeeided. . 

The  fifth  or  true  Jaina  cares  occur  at  Khan- 
da^iri  i^  Cuttsck  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
India,  but  are  few  and  insignificant.  In  the 
rook  of  Gwaiior  fort,  there  are  cut  in  the  roek 
a  number  of  rude  colossal  figmres  some  80  to  40 
ieet  high,  of  some  of  the  Thortankar ;  some 
sitting,  some  standing. 

The  Behar  cayes  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
^f  Bajagriha :  the  milkmaid's  care  and  biahmau 
girl's  cave  have  inseriptions  in  the  Lath  charae- 
ier.  They  are  about  200  B.  G.  and  are  the 
most  ancient  caTCs  of  India.  The  Nsgaijani 
cave  and  Haft  Khaueh  or  Satghar  gronp  are 
situated  in  the  southern  arm  of  the  hill  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  brahman  girl  and  milk 
maid's  eave.  Another  group  is  the  neighbour- 
ing Kama  Chapara  and  Lomas  Rishi  ea?ea. 

The  oaves  of  Udyagiri  and  Khandagiri  hills 
about  20  miles  from  Cuttaok  and  five  from 
Bobsn  Eswara  are  next  in  antiquity  to  those  of 
Behar.  They  are  built  on  the  hills  of  Udyagiri 
and  Kandagiri,  the  former  are  Buddhist  and  the 
older,  the  latter  probably  Jaina.  Many  of  the 
inscriptions  are  in  the  Lath  character,  and  this 
gives  their  age  as  anterior  to  the  Ohristian  era. 
The  frieae  sculpture  in  the  Oanesgompha  is 
superior  to  any  in  India  and  resembles  that  of 
the  Sanchi  tope  at  Bhilsa.  In  it  there  are 
no  godi,  no  figures  of  di£ferent  siaes  nor  any 
extravagance.  In  the  Buddhist  caves  here^  there 
are  no  figures  of  Buddha,  nor  any  images.  In 
a  Jaina  cave  near»  on  Khandagiri,  the  34 
Thirtankara  with  their  female  energies  are 
aculptured. 

The  Ajunta,  are  the  most  complete  series  of 
buddhist  eaves  in  India  without  any  mixture 
of  brahmanism  and  ooutain  lypes  of  all  the 
rest.  They  are  in  a  ravine  or  narrow  valley  in  the 
ghat  south  of  the  Taptce. 

At  Baug  in  a  ravine  or  small  valley  in  the 
ghat  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  are  three  ancient  Buddhist  caves. 

The  Karii  eaves  are  close  to  the  high  road 
from  Poonah  to  Bombay^  about  half  way  down, 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  valley  as  you  pro- 
v&ed  towards  the  sea.  They  are  not  so  exten- 
sive as  those  of  Ajunta  but  they  are  purely 
buddhist.  The  largest  and  most  splendid  Chaitya 
cave  temple  in  India  which  could  be  selected 
for  reproduction  by  art  is  the  principal  excava- 
tion at  KarU,  and  it  is  also  interesting  aa  the 
oldest  Indian  work  of  the  kind  known  to  exist. 
K<urU  has  numerous  inseriptions  in  the  oavea, 
in  the  Pali  language,  of  date  B.  C.  543,  (Dr. 
WHion)  but  if  the  Mivahana  era  be  intended, 


then  the  date  is  A.  D.  1?6,  (Dr.  Atownsoa). 
The  eharacter  used  in  those  insoriptioiis  it 
•lightly  modified  Lat.  The  religion,  or  divini- 
ties or  saees  mentioned  are  buddhist,  the  invo* 
eation  is  to  the  Triad  ;  no  doubt  meaning  Bud- 
I  dha,  Dhurma,  Sanga.  Of  the  kings  or  priaoai 
meniioneii.  Dr.  Wilson  f  sys,  Vijara;  Dr.  Steven- 
son, Arodhana,  lord  of  India,  Garga^  ruler  of 
the  Shaka.  Of  the  numerous  buddhist  inscrip- 
tions io  the  cave  temple  at  Karii,  Drs.  Wilson 
and  Sievfusoii  are  not  quite  agreed  shout  Um 
reading.  But,  Garga,  the  **  ruler  of  the  Bbska" 
(Sakya,  Buddha's  tribe),  is  mentioned,  Dr* 
Stevenson  mistook  the  languaiee  for  daiiskrit, 
which  Mr  Frinsep  from  copies  sent  by  Col. 
Sykes  proved  to  be  Pali.  The  excavstioa  of 
the  temples,  and  gifts  by  individuals  in  sid, 
are  mentioned.— ni,  p.  499. 

The  dalsette  or  Kenneri  eavea,  in  the  lahnd 
of  Salsette,  are  purely  buddhist,  but  inferior  to 
those  of  ijuntaor  Karii.  They  are  excavated 
in  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  irsot  of 
forest  country  and  .Mr.  Fergusson  supposes 
their  date  to  be  about  the  9th  or  lOth  centuiy 
of  tiie  Christian  era. 

Dhumnar,  about  40  miles  8.  E.  ffom  Ne» 
much,  but  close  to  Chundivassa,  contains 
buddhist  oaves  with  a  brahminical  rock  temple 
behind.  Those  of  Dhumnar.  like  the  caves  of 
EUora,  contain  a  strong  admixture  of  brih- 
manism. 

The  Ellora  oaves  are  excavated  in  a  porpby- 
ritic  greenstonts  amygdaloid  and  are  largely 
brahminical.  They  are  in  the  face  of  tho 
mountain  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Goda- 
very  close  to  £uza»  the  burial  place  of  Dov- 
latabad  and  where  Aurungaeb  is  intened. 

Those  of  Elephanta  are  entirely  brahmaniesl, 
though  perhaps  of  the  same  age  as  those  of 
Ellora.  The  caves  of  Elephanta  overlook  tk 
harbour  of  Bombay.  They  are  cut  in  a  hardsr 
rock  than  those  at  Ellora.  These  caves  avs  in 
the  island  of  Oharipuri,  called  by  Europesss 
Elephanta,  an  island  in  Bombay  hsrbonr. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  figures,  there  ssnlp- 
tured»  rvery  priiicipsl  deity  is  found.  Buddbs 
is,  evidently,  from  his  sixe  and  situation,! 
principal  personage  there;  MahabaUpuram or 
Seven  Pagodas  between  Covelong  and  Sadiss, 
south  of  Madras,  Itave  bev^n  described  by  Dr- 
Babington  in  Vol.  II.  Trans.  &  A.  S*  p. SS^i 
and  by  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Goldingham  ii 
A.  B.  Vol.  I.  p.  146  and  V.  p.  69  and  by 
Mr.  Charles  Gubbins  in  Bengal.  Ai.  Sec 
Journal. 

The  Mahabalipore  caves  are  entirely  hrsk- 
manical  and  have  been  exeavatsd  after  sll  tk 
other  series  were  formed. — {JS'erguatfm^iBfii 
cut  templea  of  India.)  ^ 

The  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  at  Mhi  sm 
Allahabad,  and  on  the  Tirhut  pillars  at  Mathya 
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und  Hadluyay  have  long  ago   been  dedpbeved 
and  iranalatod  by  the  remarkable  ingenuity  of 
the  late  James  Priufep.    The  intoriptions  on 
the  rocks  at  Jnnagiri  in  Gnjral,  snd  at  Dhauli 
in  Kttttaekt    were  also  interpreted  by  him.    A 
supposed  third  version  of  the  rock  ioseriptions 
(but  ia  the  Ariano-Pali   eharactsr),  which  was 
found  at  Kapnrdigiri,  nesr  Peehawur.  has  be|ti 
carefally  eollated  with  the  others  by  Professor 
Wilson.     Many  short  inscriptions  from   €haya, 
8anohi«  and  Birat,  as  well   as  from  the  Csve 
temples   of  Southern    India,  hsYc   aUo    been 
published   at   different  times,   but,  with    the 
aisfle  exeeptiott  of  the  edicts  ia  the  Rock  In- 
seripfioas,   which  contain  the  names  of  An* 
tiochttSy  Ptolemy,  AjitigonuSy  and   Magas,  the 
insoriptions   in  the  able  work  of  Major  Gun- 
ninghani   are  of  greater  interest,  and  of  much 
higher  iraportancPy    than  all  that  had  before 
been  puMished.     The   numerous  Topes  which 
atill  exist  in  India   are  chiefly  conftned    to  a 
few  localities.     The  To)>es  of  Kabul   and  JeU 
lalabad  were  opened  by  Messrs.     Honigberger 
and   Masson  in   1835,  and  those  between  the 
Indus   and   the  Jhelum  by  Generals  Ventura 
nd   Court  in    1833  and  18»4.     The  Topes 
near  Bpnares    were  opened    by    M^r  Cun- 
ningham   in  1835,  and  those  at   Sanchi  and 
other  places  around  BhiUa,  were  also  opened 
by  him  and  Lieut.     Maisey  in  January   and 
February  of  1857.     The  Topes  of  Tirhut  and 
Bahar  still   remain  to  be  examined.     Of  the 
Bhilsa  Topes  none   hnve  yet  been   described 
excepting:    the   largest    of  the  Sanchi  group 
near  Bhilsa.     An  accurate  plan  and  section  of 
thia  building,  with  a  short  account  of  the  various 
8ubj*'Cts  represented  in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs 
of  the  fratewaya,  was  publi»hed  by  Captain  J. 
D.  Cnnninghsm,  in  the  Journal  of  the   Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.     In  the  Topes  dedicated  to 
the  cflestial  Buddha,  the  invisible  being  who 
pervaded    all  space^    no   deposit  was  made, 
but  the    Divine    Spirit,     who    is    ''Lii^ht," 
was    supposed    to  occupy  the  interior,    and 
was    typifled    on  the   outside  by    a  pair    of 
eyes,  placed  on  each  of  the  four  sides  either 
of  the  bsse,  or   of  the  crown   of  the   edifice. 
Sueii    is  the    great  Chsitya    or    Tope   near 
Kathmandu,  in    Nepal,  dedieated   to  Swayam* 
bfatinath  Uie  "  Self-ezistent"  ia  which  the  eyes 
ftie  placed  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  building. 
A   Bpeeimen  of  the  regular  Chaityn  is  repre- 
8«ifted  in  the  3rd   compartment  (inner  face) 
of  the  left-hand    pillar  of  the   eastern  gate 
at    Sanoht,    in    which    the    two    eyes    ars 
piacad  one  above  the  other.    Such  also  are  the 
immerous  Chhod-ten  m  Tibet,  which  are  dedi* 
eftted  to  the  celestial  Buddha,  in  contradis- 
tioction  to  the  Dung^tens,  whfch  are  built  in 
bonor    of  ^  the  mortal  Buddhas,   and   which 
ought  to  contain  some  portion  of  their  reHos 


either  real  or  suppoted.  The  first,  Chod« 
ten,  means  aimpiy  an  "  offering"  to  the  Deityi 
the  latter,  Dung-ten,  is  emphatically  a  *'bone," 
or  rslio-receptade.     The  same  distinetion   is 

E reserved  in  the  Sanskrit  terms,  Ohaitya  and 
^hatngarbha    or  Dhagoba*     The    former    ia 
properly  a  religious  edifice,  dedicated  to  Adi« 
Buddha,   while  the   latter  is  only  a  ''reUo-* 
shrine,"  or  repository  of  ashes.    The  word 
Chaitya,  however,  means  sny  sscred  object — > 
as  a  tree,  an    altar,  a  temple— as  well   as  any 
monument  raised  on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pile, 
as  a  mound  or  a  pillar.  Chaitya  may,  therefore, 
perhaps,  be  only  a  general  term  for  both  kinds 
of  mound  ;  while  Dfaatugarbha  or  Dhagoba  is 
partieularly  restricted   to  the  *'  relic"  shrine. 
The  word  Tope  is  derived   from  Afghsnistaa; 
where  it   is  uaed  to  designate  all  the  solid 
movinds  of  masonry  whieh  were  opened  by- 
Messrs  Honifrberger  and  Maston.     The  same 
term  also  is   applied  to  the  massive  tower  of 
Msnikynla  in  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
smaller  towers  in  its  neighbourhood,    There 
can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  term  Tope 
is  the  same  as  the   Pali   ^  Sthupo/'  and  toe 
Santkrit  "  Stupa,"  a  •*  mound"  or  « tumulus," 
both  of  which  terms  are  of  constant  use  in  the 
Buddhist  books.     Stupa,  or  Tope,  is  therefore 
a  name  common  to  each   kind   of  tumulus  ; 
whether  it  be  the  soKd  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  the  nuissive  mound  erect- 
ed over  the  relics  of  Sakya,  or  of  one  of 
his   more    eminent    followers.    From  severHl 
passages  in  the  Fall  budrlhistical  annals,  it' 
would   appear  that  Topes  were  in   existence 
prior  to  Sakya*s  advent,  and  that  they  were 
objeeta    of   much    reverence    to    the  people. 
Sukya  himself  especially  ineuleaied  the  main-, 
tenance  of  these  ancient  Chaityas,  and    the 
continuance  of  the  accustomed  offerings  and 
worship.     In  the  sixth  of  his  precepts,  t6  the 
people  of  Yiaisali,  he  enjoins  them  to  maintain,* 
reapect,  reverence,  and  make  offerings   to  tbci 
Chaityas ;  and  to  keep  up  the  ancient  offeringa 
without  diminution.     But  this  was,  doubtless, 
only  a  pohtic  accommodation  of  his  own  doc'^ 
trines   to  the   existmg  belief  of  the  people, 
adopted  for  the   purpose  of  ensuring  a  more 
ready  assent  to  his  own  views.     Like  as  Ma- 
homed recognised  the  prophetic  missions  of 
Moses  and   Elias,  and   Uie  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  so  did  Sakya  Muni  acknow- 
ledge the  holy  munis  Karkutsanda^  or  Kra- 
kuchanda.  Kanaka,  and  Eiisyapa*  as  his  im*t 
mediate  predecessors.    They*  were    probably, 
heroes  or  saints,  who  had  obtained  the  respect 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  during  life,  and 
their  reverence  sfter  de^th.     Stupas  had  been 
erected  over  the  relics  is  the*  neighbourhood  of 
Kapila  and  of  Benares,  and  their  worship   waa 
too  firmly  established  toJ»  attacked  with  any 
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e1»Rncie  of  auooesa.  Sakya  tiierefore  carefully 
engrafted  them  on  his  own  ayatem  aa  the  bud-" 
dhaa  of  a  former  age.  it  appeara  also  that 
atupaa  had  been  erected  ov.er  supreme  monarcha 
prior  to  Sakya'a  advent,  for  Sakyt  particaiarly 
iuforma  hia  disciple  Ananda  thai,  over  the  re- 
mains  of  a  chakravarti  raja,  they  build  the 
aihupo  at  a  apot  where  four  principal  roads 
meeu"  It  is  ciear»  therefore,  that  the  'i'ope, 
or  ^'  tumulua/'  was  the  oommon  form  of  tombs 
at  thai  period.  In  fact,  the  Tope,  aa  its  name 
implies,  is  nothinfc  more  than  a  ref2:ulariy-bailt 
cairn  or  pile  of  stones,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  oldest  form  of  funeral  niemeitto.  Ihe 
Topes  were,  therefore,  of  three  distinct  kinds  : 
1st,  the  Dedicatory,  which  were  consecrated 
to  the  Supreme  Buddha;  3n(i,  the  strictly 
Funereal,  which  eoniained  the  ashes  of  the 
dead ;  and  3rd,  the  Memorisl,  which  were 
built  upon  celebrated  apois.  Ot  the  Dedica- 
tory Topes,  aa  it  ia  improbable  that  any  de- 
posit would  have  been  placed  in  them,  we 
miiy  plausibly  conclude  that  the  largest  Topes, 
such  as  those  of  Snnchi,  Satdhara,  and  Bhoj- 
pur,  were  consecrated  to  the  Supreme  lu visible 
Adi*Buddha.  Of  the  Memorial  Topes,  little  is 
at  present  known.  It  seems  nearly  certain, 
however,  that  the  great  Manikyala  Tope  was  of 
this  kind,  for  an  inscription  extracted  from  it, 
which  begins  with  Gomangaaa,  *'  of  the 
abandoned  body,"  undoubtedly  refers  to  Sak- 
ya's  abandonment  of  his  body  to  a  hungry 
lion.  This  tope,  therefore,  dates  eurliei  than 
the  period  of  Fa  Hian's  Indian  pilgrimage  in 
A.  D.  400.  The  Funeral  Topes  were  of  course 
the  most  auroerous,  as  they  were  built  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds  of  material,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  deceased  and  the  meaits  of  his 
fraternity.  At  Bhojpur,  the  Topes  occupy 
four  distinct,  stages  or  platforms  of  the  hill. 
The  largest  Topes,  six  in  number,  occupy-  the 
uppermost  stage,  and  were,  it  is  believed,  dedi- 
cated to  Buddha  ;  that  is,  either  to  the  celestial 
Buddha,  Adinath,  or  to  the  relics  of  the  mortal 
Bnddha,  Sakya.  Thia  view  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  largest  Tope  contained  no 
deposit,  and  that  the  second  and  third  sized 
Topes  yielded  crystal  boxes,  one  of  which, 
shaped  like  a  Tope,  contained  only  a  minute 
portion  of  human  bone  smalUr  than  a  pea.«— 
Cunningham^  Bhilsa  Topes  ;  Fergvuom^  Roeh- 
cnt  Temples,  Mawm, 

BUDDHI8T  TRIAD,  consists  of  Buddha, 
Dharma  and  Sanghi». 

BUDDHIST  WU  lilEL,  is  a  prominent  object 
in  the  buddhist  sculptures  of  India.*  It  i* 
supposed  to  be  as  an  emblem  of  the  perpetual 
ancoesftion  and  eternity  of  matter ;  and  it  served 
likewise  another  purpose  in  the  corruptions  of 
buddhism.  Prayers  weie  pasted  on  it  by  the 
priests,  who  then  put  the  wheel  into  rapid 


revolution,  Ea^h  turn  had  the  eflieaey  of  in 
oral  repetition  ;  and  the  faster  it  levolved  tbs 
more  rapidly  waa  the  devotee  approaching  thd 
ultimate  bliaa  of  Nirwana. — Tennent's  Ckrisli' 
anily  in  Geylou^p.  244. 

BUDHA,  Hind.    Old. 

BUUHA  GANGA,  the  old  bed  of  the 
G|f  ngesy  from  which  the  stream  has  ehiSted.  It 
is  traceable  below  Haatinapoor  and  also  below 
Soron  and  Kiimpil.  The  change  of  bed  tt^niB 
to  have  occurred  since  the  time  of  Akbar.— 
EUiot. 

BU  D H IL  EI  V£  R.  A  tributary  of  the  Ravi, 
rises  in  the  liahul  range,  issues  in  part  from  a 
lake  at  Mani'Maheaj  a  mountain  much  fr«^nent- 
ed  by  hindu  pilgrims.  At  the  junction,  the 
stream  is  about  half  the  volume  of  the  Ravi.-^ 
Gleghom  Punjab  Report,  p.  110. 

BUDDLEA  LINDLEYANA.  Syo  of  Edg- 
worthia  chrysantha. 

BUDDLEQUNGE,  in  L.  89^  8' E.  and 
L.  25«^4I'N. 

BUDLLEIA  CRISPA. 

Chetabuta....^...HiKD.  I  Dhurti ofCbamba. 

Speravana Pashtu.  |  Qbitta  buti Baia» 

A  plant  of  the  Panjab. 

BUDGEROW.  A  boat  in  use  on  the  Ganges. 
See  Bajra.  Boat. 

BUDGKROW  or  Baggala;  Tue  Utter  nsmeis 
an  Arabic  word,  the  feminine  of  '*  b&ghr'  a  mole. 
The  BnggAla  ia  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Cutdi, 
Guzerat  and  the  Malabar  coaat,  to  the  gulph  of 
Persia,   the  coast  of   Arabia   and  the  Bed  Sea. 
They  are  Indian  vessels  and  manned  with  Indiao 
seamen  called  lascars.  It  is  one  of  the  nnost  so* 
cient  vessels  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  seas. 
Their  extreme  length,  from  stern  to  taffrail,  ii 
about   seventy  •four     feet,    ihe   breadth  about 
twenty-five  feet|  ami  the  depth  in  hold  eleven 
feet  aix  iuches,   with  aboui   one  hundred  and 
fifiy   tons  burthen.     The  peculiarity  of  form 
and  extraordinary  equipment  of  these  vessels  is 
said  to  have  been  the  same  from  the  period  of 
Alexander  the  Great :  they  are  armed  with  two 
guns  on  the  after  part  or  right- aft  of  the  stent 
for  defenoe  against   pirates;  and    have  thrir 
poop  deoks  with  a  round  stern  -.  their  extiems 
sections  about  the  centre  or  middle  of  the  vea- 
sel :  they  are  very  broad  in  proportion  to  theiT 
loigth,  with  a  sharp  rising  floor :  the  stern  is 
straight,  and  rakes  very  little  naote  than  ^ 
stern  post.    These  Tcsseis  are  oonstructed  wiUi 
timbers  and  planks,  which  are  nail  and  tieoail 
fastened,  in  the  most  rude  and  unsafe  manner 
possible.    The  topside  above  the  deck  is  bani" 
caded  with  mats  on  the  outside  of  the  tinAierii 
which  run  up  to  about  eight  feet  from  the  deek; 
and  when  they  have  no  cargo   ob  boards  tUi 
barricade  is  removed. 
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BUDYTES. 


BUFOKIA. 


Thej  bave  ovly  one  miui ;  with  a  kDge  yur^ 
Blade  from  two  span,  tfafl  small  enda  Ushed  to- 
gatfaer,  and  a  latteen  wl,  the  taek  of  which  goea 
to  the  aternhead,  they  genmlly  trade  like  the 
I>oma ;  and  are  navigated  by  Araba  and  the 
people  of  Catch. 

This  siDs^lar  and  rode  Tease],  as  well  as  the 
Arab  Dow,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  the  Bed  Bea,  which  are  subject 
ia  periodical  winds  during  which  these  fessels 
are  nsvisated  with  much  ease. 

The  'Sambuk  h  a  small  coasting  vessel  from 
ifteen  to  fifty  tons  burthen,  trading  in  the  Bed 
Sea. 

BUDHWAB,  Wednesday,  sacred  to  Budha, 
and  named  after  him.  Amongst  hindoos  it  is  a 
day  propitioiis  to  any  new  undertaking. 

BUD  I,  Hind.  Amongst  hind  us,  the  period 
of  the  month  from  full  to  new  moou,  celled  the 
dark  half  of  the  monih.^  ^^io^. 

6UDI  BUDAKI,  Can.  A  class  of  religious 
meniHcBiits  in  Mysore. 

BUDIDE,  Tbl.     Ashes. 

BUDIDE  CHATTA,  also,  Hamsapadi,  Tbl. 
Heliotropiuro  CoromandcliHti  um . — Retz, 

BUDIDE  GUM  MAD  I,  Tel.  Benincasa 
cerifera,  Savi, — Cucurbits  Pef»o. — B.  in.  7 1 8. 
— Budide  means  **  sshes",  referring  to  the 
white  powder  coverin«[  the  fruit. 

BU DH  of  Merodctus  were  Hebrews  and 
first  receivers  and  teachers  of  Buddhism. 

BUDIL,  Hind.  Picea  Webbiana  also,  P 
pindrow,  the  Silver  fir. 

BUDKUES,  Hind.  Cordftlis  govsniana. 

BUDLEYOON,  Greek.  The  mooql  of  the 
Arabians,  and  GoogHl  of  Indin,  names  of  Bdel- 
lium, also  of  the  Commiphora  madagascarensis 
tree. 

BUDBANJA  BOTA.  A  species  of  Melissa, 
a  small  plant  found  about  Ajiueer,  where  it  is 
considered  beating,  and  is  used  to  cleanse  the 
blood :  one  seer  sells  for  two  Kupees.^Oei^. 
Jfed.  Tap,  p.  130. 

BUDDEINATH.  A  celebrated  temple  with- 
in the  Himalaya,  10,294  feet  above  the  sea  : 
Kedarnath  is  11,758  feet.  See  Badrinath. 

BUDRUNGU,  BsNG.  Fagara  budrunga  ; 
Tooth-ache  tree. 

BUD3HUK,  Hind.  Ephedra  Gerardiana. 

BUDU,  Hind.  Viscum  attenuaturo. 

BUDUKHSHAN.  See  Badskhshan,  Kush 
or  Cush. 

BUDUMURU,  Tel.  Sponia  orienUlis.— 
Planch. 

BUDUREE,  BiNe.    Zizyphua  jujuba. 

BUDYTES,  a  genas  of  birds,  of  the  Family 
liotaoiUidfle  and  order  III.  Insessores  or  Per* 
ehers.  B.  beema  vel  negleeta  ;  B.  ilava  ;  B. 
Bielanooephala  and  B.  viridis  an  known  in 
India.     See  Birds. 


BUBNA  HEXANDEA.    China  ftark. 


Bnffelhame Om. 

Buf>lo    Cuojo  di 
Bufalo...  ••• Iv. 


BUFF,  Enq. 

Feau  passaes  en  bofSeiFs. 

Peauda  buffle „ 

Buffla „ 

BttflTel Geb. 

A  kind  of  leather  pri^pared  from  the  skins  of 
thick  hided  anirasla,  buffaloes,  oxen  and  the 
deer  tribe. — McOuiloch,  Faulkner. 

BUFFALO,  the  Bos  bubalus  of  naturalists, 
is  found  wild  in  Ceylon,  on  the  continent  of 
India,  and  through  the  eastern  Archipelago* 
Some  naturalists  are  iudined  to  the  opinion 
that  there  are  two  species.  Thej  are  large  un- 
gainly looking  animals  with  great  horns,  but 
a  domesticated  breed,  to  the  weat  of  Nhrmul 
are  of  enormous  sise,  abnoat  Ifte  small  elo- 
phanu,  and  give  a  great  qaantity  of  milk. 
They  are  kept  as  milc&  kine,  but  are  also  em- 
ployed aa  beasts  of  burthen,  to  carry  sacks 
on  their  backs,  to  plough  with,  to  drag  carts. 
They  have  litile  or  no  hair,  and  their  hidea 
look  like  polished  leather.  They  require  to  be  in 
a  moist  climate  or  to  be  immersed  in  water 
daily.  They  love  to  wallow  iu  water  or  slimy 
mud,  and  as  they  have  little  or  no  hair,  often 
roll  themselves  in  mud  to  ^et  a  costing  of  it. 
A  large  male  bufalo  is  more  than  a  match  for 
a  tiger. 

In  the  Hambanstotte  country,  in  Ceylon,  the 
villagers  are  much  annoyed  by  tUe  wild  ont-s, 
tliat  mingle  with  the  tame  when  sent  out  to 
the  woods  to  pasture,  and  it  constantly  hap- 
pens that  a  savage  stranger,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  tame  herd,  resists  the  attempts 
of  the  owners  to  drive  them  homewards  at 
sunset.  Being  an  animal  to  which  water  birda 
are  accustomed,  the  Singhalese  train  the  buffalo 
to  the  sport,  and,  concealed  behind,  the  auimal 
browsing  listlessly  along,  they  guide  it  by 
ropes  attached  to  its  horns  and  thus  creep  un- 
discovered within  shot  of  the  flock.  In  the 
northern  pans  of  India,  they  are  similarly  train- 
ed to  assist  the  sportsman  in  approaching  deer. 
One  of  these  '*  sporting  buffsloes"  sells  for  a 
considerable  sum.  Between  1851  end  1855, 
Liverpool  imported  from  India,  annually,  about 
80,000  of  its  hides  and  600  tons  of  horns. — 
Bichmore  Travels.  Stat,  of  Commerce.  Ten- 
nenUf  Sketches  of  the  Naiural  History  of 
Ceylofifp.  55.  See  Bos  •  Bubalus ;  Mammalia* 

BUFFALO  THORN,    Eng.    Acacia   lat- 
Tonum.'—WUld.  D.  C,  W.  <fe  A. 

BUFFEL,  Gbr.  Buff. 
BUFFLE,  Fr.  Buff. 
BUFF  LEATHER.  See  Hides. 
BUKO.    See  Bnfouia. 
BUFONIA,  a  Section  of  the  2nd  SubClasa 
of  Beptiler,  Batraobia,  and  Order  B.  aalianta. 
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BUQIS. 


BUGIJIS  ISLAND. 


The    aecUoa   Bufopfa,  includes   the  families 
BhinodermniidaB  and  Bufonidse,  as  under  : 

Sedion  Bufonia. 

Fom.  Rbinodermatid«. 
Oen.  Diplopelma,  vis. 
O.  OroatniD  D,  et  Bid.  of  Goal  para. 

D.  pnlchram  Ounth,  of  Arakan. 
Gen.  EngyBtoma,  viz, 

E.  Berdmorei,  BiytK  of  Tegn. 

B.  interlineatum^  Blyth  of  Pegn, 

Fam  Bnfonidsd. 
Gen  Bufo,  viz, 

B.  melanostictuB  iSb/bi  of  Ceylon  and  Mergui. 
B.  KelaArfei,  Ounih.  of  Arakan. 
B«  asper,  SM.  of  Merg  ni. 
Qen  Sou  tiger,  viz 
S.  SikkimenBiB,  Blytk  of  Sikkim. 

Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  the  Bnfo  seabni, 
the  eommon  Beniiral  and  Java  toad,  abound- 
ed in  the  marshes,  in  '  the  I^achrn  valley, 
adjoining  Thibet.  This  is  a  remarkable  in- 
atance  of  wide  ^eoeraphieak  dismbntioin  for  a 
batrachiaii,  which  is  common  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  under  the  tropics. — Hooker  Him,  Jour,, 
Vol.  ii.  page  96. 

BUPOMfiLANOSTICTUS.  Syn  of  Bn- 
gysto'iiH  interkineatum. 

'  BUGUV:.  In  Southern  India,  a  lifrht  con- 
veyance, drawn  by  one  horse,  with  a  hood,  re- 
semblini;  a  eig. 

KUitUi^A,     Pars.  Maearnni. 

BUGLO.  Jn  Japan,  a  Civil  Officer,  of  the 
rank  of  two  swords,  who  ezerciaes  controlling 
powers  over  Collectors,  interpreters  and  other 
inferior  officers.  See  Japan. 

BUQHII.     SeeBuKti. 

BUGH.  A  bold,  self-reliant,  maritime,  peo- 
ple of  Celebes,  of  which  they  occupy  the 
northern  psrt,  and  they  are  known,  in  conse- 
quence, as  the  men  of  Macassar.  The  Bugis, 
originally  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Malay, 
are  superior  to  all  other  natives  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, in  their  spirit  of  adventure.  They  are 
a  brave,  active,  haughty,  fierce,  and  viieorous 
race.  They  love  justice,  and  are  faithful  to 
their  b  >nds,  but  seldom  forgive  injuries.  Un* 
der  the  name  of  Macassars  they  form  the  flower 
of  the  colonial  troops  in  the  Dutch  service ; 
they  are  bold  hunters,  and  mounted  on  their 
brisk  little  horses,  drive  the  deer  through  the 
woods,  and  capture  it  with  a  lasso«  The  Al- 
foers  described  in  old  accounts  as  a  tall, 
•comely  raoe,  of  brown  colour,  much  given  to 
piracy,  form  perhaps  the  most  amiable,  if  not 
the  most  civilised  part  of  the  population  of 
Celebes.  They  possess  all  the  courage,  and 
few  of  the  vices  prevailing  among  the  Bu^eis 
and  Malays.  They  are  however  boastful  and 
bullies.  The  Bugis  have  been  the  greatest 
colonists  ss  well  as  the  principal  traders  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  inieenuity  of  the  savage  and 
the  amenity  of  Uie  etviiised  man,  appear  nutted 
in  them.    Thty  have  received  the  Koran,  bnt 


not  abjured  the  praetieea  of  t&eir  aneieiit  faitk 
— ^the  dark  old  idolatory  once  universal  in  tha 
Archipelago,  Stones  and  trees,  painted  red, 
still  share  their  devotions  with  the  mvisibla 
god  of  Tslam.  Women  lun  treated  honorably 
among  them — a  distinction  in  their  manaera 
not  yet  effaced  by  the  mahommedan  soeial  law. 
They  determine  many  disputns  by  single  com* 
but  but  never  avenge  I  hemselves  by  personal  an* 
sasi»ination.  The  Sulu  rsoeon  the  contrary,  have 
no  idea  of  puttinic  themsdves  on  a  footing  with 
their  antagonist  but  always  attack  him  in  the 
dark,  or  offguard.  Both  the  Malayan  and  Bngia 
nations  are  maritime  and  commerda],  devot- 
ed to  spenulations  of  gain,  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  accustomed  to  distaBi 
and  haaardous  enterprises  ;  while  the  Javans, 
on  the  contrary,  are  an  agriculiural  race,  attach- 
ed to  the  aoii,  of  quiet  habits  and  contented 
dispositions,  almost  entirely  uoaoqoainted 
with  navigation  and  fomiscn  trade,  and  little 
inclined  to  engage  in  either.  This  difference 
of  character  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  by 
the  great  superiority  of  the  soil  of  Java  to  tliat 
of  the  other  two  islands. 

Amongst  the  Bugis  traders  to  the  east 
Kilwara  is  their  metropolis.  It  is  a  mere  sand 
bank,  lying  between  Ceram  Laut  and  Kissa 
and  offers  good  anchorage  in  both  monsoons. 
Horses  are  bought  at  Gorontoto  in  Celebes 

The  natural  wealth  of  Celebes  is  diversified 
and  abundant.  Besides  timber  trees,  palma  of 
various  species,  ebony,  odoriferous  aaadal^ 
dyewoods,  aroca,  banyan,  and  bamboos,  often 
forty  feet  high  and  three  in  diamnter,  are  found. 
—Bikmore,  S79.  Wallace,  FoL  II.  p.  6S64. 
/okn'$  Indian  Arehipelayo,  Vol.  I.  p.  353. 
Raffles,  HisUyry  of  Java,  Vol.  Lp.51.  "  i/e- 
moirs  I.  p.  67,263,264.  Journal  of  the  Indian. 
Arthipela§o,  No-  IF,  September  184i>,  p.  558, 
TefMwUck,  Coup  d*  (EU  eur  les  PoBseenoM 
NeerkundoMes,  III,  85,86,87.  John'u  Indiam 
Archipelago,  Vohl.p-  Sh2.  Fritchard's  Pky* 
eieal  Hisi.  Mankind,  I.  452.  (4,  Brooke,  Jour^ 
rials  Borneo  and  Celebes,  Mandy  I,  iS.)  HogeM'^ 
dorp.  Coup  d*(Eil  sur  Java.)  Brooke j  Joumaip 
Borneo  and  Celebes.  Mundy,  L  82.)  but  Qey- 
lyn.  Cosmography,  919. 

BUGLAa  TREE,  of  ChoU  Nagpore.  Its 
bark,  powdered,  is  used  for  uniting  wood,  aa  a 
substitute  for  glue. 

BUGLI,  Hind.    Spiraea  Lindleyana. 

BU6LA8  ISLAND,  from  Lat.  9^  4'  to  9^ 
50'  N.  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  central 
group  of  which  consists  of  the  islands  Pahang, 
Bugles,  Ley  te,8amar,Masbate,Bohal,  and  Zebu. 
Buglas  contains  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Negrito  race,  scattered  troops  of  them  occupy- 
ing almost  exclusively  the  tfrest  of  the  moon-* 
tain  range  which  extetids  throughout  the  lengtb 
of  the  island,  a  distance  ofone  hundred    iiid 
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BUGS. 


BUQ& 


lirf&tj  iniks  ;  ffom  th«m  this  klaud  is  also 
called  Negrcw.  it  is  sappos^  tkal  tome  of 
the  Mme  nee  oeeupy  piirt  of  Pahapg.  Tbay 
•n-deaoribad  aa  polytheiata,  but  are  without 
temple  or  ritaal,  ilK>U|eh  tbMBy  iiiToke  a  deity 
named  Kamboran  and  have  a  god  of  the  barvett, 
of  tke  iahennan  and  hunter,  and  worship  the 
apivita  ofanoeators*  They  have  a  gvotetque 
figure  of  a  god,  a  remnant  el  fetiehiam.  They 
iponhip  the  moon  and  atara  and  adore  the  rain* 
bow  after  a  storm* 

BUQOODYAR,  A  river  near  Bilkote  in 
Almorah* 

BUORA.    A  town  near  Hiodola  in  Bbopal. 

BUGRAy  lIiND.  Gynandropsis  peutaphylla. 

BU6RI,  Hjnd.  Gleome  ruta. 

BUQS  belong  to  the  family  Hemipteia, 
aeveral  genera  of  which  occur  in  India*  Amongst 
others^  are  Gantuo  ocellatna,  Leptoaoelia  margin 
ftaUa,  Callidea  Siockerius,  &c.»  IJso.  Of  the 
aquatic  species,  the  gigantic  Beloatoma  Indicum 
attains  a  size  of  nearly  three  inchea.  Some  of 
them  are  most  attractive  in  color ;  a  green  one 
aa  often  seen  on  leavea.  They  are  qnite  inoflfen- 
sive,  if  unmolested,  but  if  irritated  exhale  an 
offeiisi?e  odour. — TennenVs  Oeylon* 

BUGtS,  insecia  known  as  coffee  bugs  have,  in 
recent  years,  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
anxiety  and  loasea  they  have  occasioned  to  the 
eoffee  planting  interests, and  from  which phintera 
stfB  subjected  to  great  losses,  against  whii^  aeem- 
ingly  at  present  they  have  no  means  of  pro- 
teeting  themselves.  We  allude  here  to  the 
vavagea  of  various  animals,  the  most  destructive 
of  which  are  the  aeveral  Coffee  buga,  and  Mr. 
Nieftner  of  Ceylon  recently  examined  whi«h. 
He  tells  us  that  coffee  waa  brought  to  Ceylon  by 
the  Butch  about  200  years  ago»  and  the  firat  re- 
giUafly  worked  estate  was  opened  in  1825,  but 
ibe  bug  does  not  reem  to  have  appeared  in  large 
quantitiea  tiil  1845,  when,  however,  it  began  to 
a|»read  with  sueh  rapidity  that  in  1847.  a  very 
geoeral  alarm  waa  taken  by  the  planters,  about 
tlie  aame  time  that  the  potato,  wine  and  olive 
diaeaaea  began  to  create  alarm  in  Europe.  The 
Co&e  bug  seema  however  to  be  iudigenoua  in 
Ceylon,  for  the  white  bug  baa  been  found  in 
<unnge,  guava  and  other  treea  aa  alao  on  beet 
vool  and  other  vegetables,  and  the  brown  bug 
attacka  the  guava,  hibiaoua,  Ixora,  Justicia  and 
orange  treea,  indeed  every  pbut  and  tree  and 
even  tha  weeds  on  a  Coffbe  estate,  particularly 
aoeh  aa  are  in  gardens. 

When  a  coffee  tree  is  attacked  by  the  bug, 
ii  is  deprived  of  its  sap  and  its  nourishment, 
wfailat  the  fungus  which  never  fuila  to  attend 
on  tbe  bug  preventa  restoration  by  duaing  tbe 
atomatea  through  which  tbe  tree  breathes  and 
reapifea»  Bug,  he  tells  us,  exists  on  the 
uatalea  to  an  inoalenlable  extent,— none  are 


it.  Whole  eatatea  are  aeen  black  with  buga, 
f .  <.  with  the  funjsua :  and,  he  aaka,  '^  am  I 
wrong  in  saying  that  if  then  waa  no  bug  in 
Ceylon,  it  would  at  a  rough  gueaa  produoe 
50,000  ewts.  of  coffee  more  than  it  actually 
does."  The  value  of  this  quantity  on  the 
spot  being  about  £125,000,  this  sum  re* 
presents  the  aggregate  of  the  annual  lose 
by    bug  austained  by   the    Ceylon   planters*- 

Mr.  Nielner's  observationa  have  been  more 
particularly  confined  to  the  group  of  districts 
around  Peacock  hill,  but  hia  liat  of  the  eiie- 
uiiea  of  tbe  Coffee  tree  holds  good  in  general 
for  tbe  entire  Coffee  region  of  Ceylon.  He 
tells  us,  however,  that  the  brown  and  white  bug 
and  the  blaek  and  white  grub,  are  tbe  only 
universal  and  important  enemies  of  the  Coffee 
tree,  and  that  the  destruction  caused  by  jir- 
kinesy  Limacodest  ZcMsera,  Phymntea,  Slrairhin 
and  the  Coffee  rat,  appear  to  be  of  a  more  IochI' 
and  occasional  nature  Mud  are  therefore  of  less 
importance.  Tiiere  are  three  peats  which  are 
chief  the  white  bug,  the  brown  bug  and  the 
bbick  bug. 

The  appearance  and  disappearsnce  of  the^ 
Coffee  bug  he  tells  us  is  most  capricious.  It* 
comes  and  goes — now  rapidly  spreading  over 
a  wbole  eatate,  now  confining  itself  to  a* 
single  tree  amongst  thousands ; — here,  iesvitig 
an  estate  in  the  course  ef  a  twelve-monih,  there, 
remaiuing  pi*rmanentiy.  Sometimes  spreading 
over  a  whole  estate,  sometimes  attacking  a 
single  field,  then  leaving  it  iot  another  and  au« 
other.  But  the  white  hug  prefers  dry,  and  the 
brown  damp,  loralities,  the  latter  being  found 
more  plentiful  in  dose  ravines  and  amongst 
heavy  rotting  timbers  than  on  open  hill  sides,* 
and  it  ia  probably  to  this  predilection,  that  the 
shifting  of  the  insect  is  attributable.  The  bng, 
of  course,  eeeks  out  the  softest  and  most  shel- 
tered parte  of  the  tree,-^the  young  shoots,  the- 
undersides  of  the  leavea  and  the  clusters  of* 
berries. 

The  injury  done  by  the  white  bug  seema 
more  severe  than  that  from  tbe  brown,  but  not 
being  so  pltrntiful  as  the  latter,  it  is  of  less 
general  importance  The  white  bug  is  especial-' 
ly  fund  of  congregating  amongat  tbe  clustem  of. 
berries,  which  drop  off  fr<Ha  the  injury  they 
receive,  and  trees  often  lose  their  entire  crop  in 
this  manner.  The  injury  produced  by  tbe 
brown  bug  is  the  weakening  of  the  tree  and  is* 
thus  more  general,  but  the  crop  does  not  drop 
off  altogether  nor  so  suddenly.  With  white 
bugs  on  an  estate  the  crop  eaa  hardly  be  esti- 
mated ;  with  brown  bugs  it  can. 

The  White  or  Mealy  Bog,  ia  tbe  Pseodococcua 
adonidum.  The  male  insect  is  of  a  dirty 
brownish  color  and  slightly  haury.  It  is  very 
minute  (very  much  smaller  than   the  females  ; 


by  Mr.  Nieiner  to  be  quite  free  from  I  ouly  i^out  half  a  line  long)  and  resembles  oer* 
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tain  smaU  Ephemerid»  or  May  fliea.  The 
female  is  oval,  brownish-purple,  covered  with  a 
white  luealy  powder  which  forms  a  stiflF  fringe 
at  the  inargia  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  two  aetee.  The  hirvis  and  pupse  are 
active  and  move  about.  The  insects  in  all 
stages  of  development,  are  found  in  Ceylon,  all 
the  year  roundy  chiefly  in  dry  and  hot  localities^ 
on  the  branches  of  trees  and  on  the  roots  to 
one  foot  under  ground.  Mr.  Nietner  says  it  is 
identical  with  the  species  naturaliaed  in  the 
Conservatories  of  Europe.  U  is  preyed  upon 
by  the  *'  Bcymnus  rotuudatus,  a  minnte  beetle 
of  the  Lady  bird  tribe,  of  the  size  of  pin's  head, 
black  aud  pubescent.  Also,  thee  yellow  eolored 
and  common  Encyrtus  Neitneri  and  the  black 
colored  scarce  Chartocoocus  musciformis,  two 
minute  Hymeitoptera  (wasps),  only  y  Ions;  aud 
the  minute  whitish  miie  Acarus  translucens. 
Of  the  members  of  this  family  of  insects,  the 
Coccidffi,  some,  as  the  cochineal  and  lac-in- 
sects, are  of  great  economical  iioportanoe  ;  but 
others  as  the  sugar-cane  blight  of  the  MaU' 
ritius,  the  Aspidiotus,  and  the  Coffee  bug,  are 
excessively  baneful  to  the  gardener  and  agri- 
eulturist. 

The  male  of  the  brown  or  scaly  bug,  Leoa- 
nium  coffesB,  is  of  a  clear  light  pinkish  brown 
oolour,  slightly  hairy  and  very  pretty.  It  is 
more  delicate  than  the  male  Pseudococcos.  The 
females  when  young  are  yellowish,  marked 
with  grey  or  light  browu  ;  and  old  individuals 
are  light  brown  with  a  dark  margin.  It  affects 
cold^  damp,  and  close  localitiea  8,000  ftet  in 
height  and  the  propagation  as  in  the  white  bag 


but  it  is  much  less  abundant  aiid  therefore  boI 
demanding  the  planter's  attention.  Its  occu- 
pation of  a  coffee  or  any  other  tree,  gives  rise 
to  the  appearance  of  a  glutinous  snecharttie 
substance  which  has  received  the  naiae  of 
Honey-dew*  This  is  either  a  secretion  of  the 
bug  or  the  extravasated  sap  which  flows  firom 
the  wounded  tree  or  probably  a  coaibiuation  of 
both.  A  fungus  or  two  fuitifi,  the  Syudsdiaai 
Nietneri  and  Triposporium  Gardneri  seen  to 
depend  on  this  for  vegetation  as  the  Uouey-dew 
snd  the  fungus  disappear  with  the  bug. 

Another  buic,  the  Strachia  geonieirioa,  of  a 
yellowisli  colour,  but  marked  with  grey  and 
orange  ou  the  upper  side,  was  found  at  Baduila. 
It  feeds  upon  the  juice  of  the  young  berries, 
three  per  cent,  or  more  of  which  were  said  to 
have  suffered  from  it.  It  is  allied  to  the  greeU 
or  foetid  bug,  but  though  it  may  occasionally 
cause  destruction^  there  is  no  fear  of  it  ever 
becoming  a  serious  nuisance* 

One  of  the  Aphidas,  Aphis  eofem^  the  Coffee 
loose,  is  fouml  in  small  oommuuiiies  on  Uur 
young  shoots  and  ou  the  uudenide  of  the  Icavca 
of  theooeoanut  tree,  but  the  injuriea  it  occa* 
sious  are  insignifleant. 

Several  caterpillars,  the  Alaa  laciinea,  tho 
Orgy^uL  Ceylanica,  Bufftoetu  virguneul(h  thn 
Trickia  eaoffuoj  Narosa  coniperga^  the  XiaMi-. 
codes  groMMa  and  a  species  of  Drepana  aro' 
found  ou  the  coffee  trees,  but  they  do  not 
cause  much  injury.  Another  caterpiiUr,  how* 
ever,  though  fortunately  not  abundaut,  thw 
Zeuxera  eoffeoR,  destroys  many  trees,  bolk 
young  and  old  by  eatiug  out   the  heait.     It 


is  continuous.  The  brown  bug  is  much  in-  resembles  the  eater  pillar  of  the  goatmoth  of 
fected  with  parasites,  amongst  which  the  most  i  England  and  is  as  thick  as  a  goose  quill  It 
™     ..-.L.     -...J-..    XT geiiewlly  enters  the  toee   6"  -  ^  ^"   '-— **- 


common  are  eight  minnte  Hymenoptera 
(wasps)  with  brilliant  colours,  but  a  mite,  the 
Acarus  trauslucenB,  and  the  larva  of  tlte  Chilo- 
corus  circumdaius,  a  kind  of  Lady  bird,  also 
feed  on  the  bug.  In  the  larva  state,  the  male 
and  female  browu  bug  are  not  distinguishable. 
The  number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  female 
browu  bug,  is  about  700.  Those  of  the  white 
bug  are  not  so  numerous  :  but  their  propaga- 
tion in  Ceylon  is  continuous,  throughout  the 
year»  aud  this  explains  their  great  abundance 
compared  with  cold  oountries  where  the  produce 
is  one  generation  of  young  annually.  The 
brown  bug,  particularly  the  full  grown  female, 
is  dreadfully  infested  with  parasites,  which  thus 
gready  help  the  planter.  Indeed,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  coffee  planting  could  be  carried 
ou  without  their  aid  iu  the  destiuotion  of  the 
bug. 

The  black  bug,  is  Lecauium  nigrum,  but  the 
female  only  is  known*  la  color  it  is  from 
yellowish  grey  to  deep  brown  and  almost  hlssk, 
in  age,  and  of  a  shield-like  shape.  It  occurs 
alone  but  also  intermixed  with  the  brown  bug — 


or  \%*  from  ibo 
ground,  ascending  upwards.  The  sickly  droop-^ 
ing  of  the  tree  marks  its  presence. 

Black  grub.  The  larva  of  the  moth  callad 
Agrostis  ssgetumj  is  the  very  desirueuve 
**  black  arub."  This  pest  is  about  aa  inch 
long  and  is  most  abundant  from  Augaai  to 
October.  The  caterpillar  lives  in  the  ground 
but  comes  out  at  night  to  feed,  and  is  very 
common  and  injurious.  They  attack  not  only 
Coffee  trees,  but  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and* 
flowers  and  are  very  destrooiive  to  gardens  and 
in  the  field,  as  they  eat  every  thing  that  is  arti- 
fioially  taiMd,  despising  grass  aud  weeds.  Tucy 
generally. appear  uuly  on  certain  fields  aud  will 
not  go  over  an  estate.  The  insect  is  not  con* 
fined  to  Ceylon  ;  its  ravages  are  well  kuowu  in 
India,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Europe* 
wheris  it  injures  the  grain  aud  beet  toot  orops* 
In  Oeylou  it  only  attacks  young  Coffee  treea^ 
gnawing  off  the  bark  round  the  stem  just 
above  the  le  round  Where  the  trees  are  very 
small,  they  are  bitten  right  off  and  the  topa- 
sometimes  partially  dragged  imder  the  ground* 
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wkere  the  grabs  may  easily  bo  discoveied  iiid 
dislodged.  The  damage  which  they  inflict  on 
jiiantations  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Nietoer  lost  thiough  them  in 
one  season,  in  certain  fields,  as  many  as  twenty-^ 
five  per  cent,  of  the  young  trees  he  had  put 
down. 

the  lanra  of  a  little  moth,  the  Galleriomorpha 
lichenoides,  and  three  caterpillars  of  the  Boar- 
mia  leucostigmaria,  B.  Ceylanica  tnd  Empi- 
theoia  coffeavia,  are  found  on  coffee  trees  and 
other  plants,  from  September  to  December. 

The  larva  of  the  Gracillsria  coffeifoliella 
mines  the  coffee  leaves,  it  is  very  common  but 
of  no  importance  to  the  planter. 

The  ravages  of  the  large,  well  kncxwn,  beau- 
tiful locust,  the  Pbymatea  punctata,  with  its 
scarlet  abdomen  and  yellow  and  bronze  above, 
are  not  continuous  in  the  coffee  tree,  but  are 
occasionally  very  annoying.  A  swarm  settled 
on  a  field  of  one  year  old  coffee  and  gnawed 
the  bark  off  the  stems,  causing  them  to  throw 
out  many  shoots  and  permanently  disfigured 
five  per  cent,  of  the  trees.  They  do  not  touch 
the  Illuk  grass,  Saccharum  Konigii,  Itetz.  but 
seem  only  to  attack  cultivated  plants  and  trees. 
At  Taugalle  they  destroyed  tobacco  plantations, 
and  at  Matillee  in  Kandy  the  native  grain 
crops  were  injured  by  these  locusts.  The  lar« 
voB  and  pnpm  are  as  destructive  as  the  perfect 
insects,  but  this  seems,  fortunately,  the  only 
apecies  of  loeiist  that  does  anv  real  injury  in 
Ceylon,  and  this  injury  is  in  importance  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  done  by  other  species 
in  other  countries. 

\fhUe  ^rtt6.— -Under  this  name  are  included 
the  larvm  of  various  Meiolonthidm,  the  Cock- 
ehafers  of  Ceylon,  which  do  much  harm  to 
efyffee  plantations,  young  and  old,  by  eating 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  Mr.  J.  L.  Gordon  of 
Bambodde  considers  the  white  grub  to  be  by 
far  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  coffee  trees  which 
the  planter  has  to  contend  with,  as  he  never 
knew  a  single  tree  recover  after  their  attack  and 
he  adds  that  they  had  destroyed,  at  Bambodde, 
in  two  years,  between  eight  and  ten  thousand 
fine  old  coffee  trees.  Mr.  Qordou  used  to 
dig  up  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  and  take 
oat  such  grubs  as  he  could  find. 

1Feert7«.— The  family  of  the  weevils  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  amongst  the  beetles  and 
ia  Ceybn,  as  in  Europe,  many  of  it%  members, 
do  much  injury  to  agricultural  produce.  Mr. 
Nietner  had  seen  nearly  the  whole  sweet  potato 
(Batatas  edulis)  crop  of  the  Negombo  district 
destroyed  by  one  of  them,  the  Cylas  sturcipen- 
nie.  The  common  rice  weevil  SUophUus  or^fzce, 
ie  another  instance,  and  one  of  the  cocoanut  tree 
deetioyers  of  the  Ceylon  low  country,  the  Spfaso* 
BOphonis  planipenuis  belongs  also  to  this 
family.    The  Arhinea  ?  destructor,  a  beautiful 


gre^  weevil^  Mr.  Nietner  had  not  found  do  any " 
injury  to  coffee  trees,  but  Mr.  J.  Boee  of  Mattu-  • 
rattee  writing  to  him  says  the  mischief  they  do 
is  plentiful  and  if  they  were  as  plentiful  as  the ' 
bug  they  would  be  the  planters  worst  enemiesi 
'*Five  or  sit  acres  were  completely  covered 
with  them  and  they  consumed  almost  every 
leaf.     Year  after  year  they  appeared  upon  the 
same  place.    One  year  they  appeared  upon  a 
neighbouring  estate  in  great  force  and  ran  over 
at  least  forty  acres.    The  same  thing  occurred 
on  three  other  estates.*^ 

The  Acarus  coffem  or  coffee  mite,  is  so  small 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  '^  red-spider'*  of  the  hot 
houses  of  Europe.  Nearly  all  the  year  rounds 
but  chiefly  from  November  to  April,  it  feeds  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  coffee  leaves  giving  them 
a  brownish  sun  burnt  appearance.  Individual 
trees  suffer  from  its  attacks,  but  the  aggregate 
damage  from  it  is  not  great. 

The  Coffee  Rat  of  Ceylon,  the  Golunda 
Elliotii,  occasionally  commits  much  damsge^ 
seemingly  to  get  the  bark^ for  they  do  not  seem' 
to  eat  the  berriesi  With  their  long  sharp  in^* 
cisors  they  bite  off  with  great  smoothness  the 
smaller  and  3'ounger  branches  generally  an  inch 
from  the  stem^  and  should  the  plants  be  quite 
young,  just  taken  from  the  nursery,  they  bite 
them  right  off  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  carry  them  to  their  nests  in  hollow  trees. 
They  appear  irregularly,  at  intervals,  from  the 
jungles  and  there  is  hardly  an  estate  that  does 
not  now  and  then  receive  a  visit  from  them. 
The  Natives  of  Ceylon  say  that  their  food  in 
the  jungles  is  a  species  of  Strobilanthus,  called 
Nilu  in  Singalese,  and  that  the  rats  only  issue 
from  their  forest  residence  and  attack  the  coffee 
estates  when  their  forest  food  fails. 

The  injuries  from  other  animals  are  not  se* 
rious.  A  squirrel,  the  Sciuius  Layardi,  which 
eats  the  coffee  berries,  is  common  on  estates, 
the  pulp  alone  is  digestible,  and  the  coffee 
beans  are  dropped  on  logs  of  wood  and  on  the 
ground.  Jackals  and  monkeys  occasiotnally  do 
the  same :  this  is  called  parchment  coffee.  A 
deer  will  now  and  then  come  from  the  forest 
and  nibble  the  tops  of  the  young  trees. 

Mantis  tricolor,  N'eUner,  the  Mantis  of  the 
coffee  tree,  is  green,  lower  wings  reddish,  with 
large  blackish  spot  at  the  posterior  margin«^ 
The  female  is  1  inch  long  with  H  iuch  of  an 
expanse  of  wings«  The  male  is  considerably 
smaller.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  coffee 
leaves^  in  cocoon  like  masses,  of  f  of  an  inch' 
in  length  but  drawn  out  further  at  each  end. 
As  to  the  remedies  to  all  these  plagues, 
Mr.  Nietner  tells  us  that  several  means  of 
checking  the  extension  of  the  bug  have  been 
proposed  and  tried.  Amongst  these,  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  red  ant :  but  their  bites  aro 
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ants  of  Cnftoh  Cktndaf*  and  mard-i-RhiDd, 
meant  a  braTe  man.  The  Bkind  of  Catek 
Oandava  are  of  the  Utanzye  diTisiotta.  The 
other  Bhind  tribeB' reside  as  mider^ 

Sing'Saloh  and  Terikiit. 
Homorari,  at   Tamba, 


Utanzye,  at  Snran. 
Dambkiy  ,,  Lehri. 


ft      >* 
QSaa  Marri,  Kahan. 

Mandarari^  at  RodUar. 
Bugti,  hilU  eaat  of 
Lehrat. 


Boierce  andpainhilthafctteeoQliearefiiiedto  l  JelU,  in  oommon  wiUi  that  of  the  other  inhaMi* 
go  amoDgat  the  tieea  while  the  ante  were  there. 
Eubbiog  oif  the  hug  by  hand  has  been  tried, 
bat  it  can  only  be  attempted  upon  yoimg  tnea 
withooft  crop,  and  Mr.  Nirtser,  althongb  allow- 
ing that  an  immense  quantity  of  bug  is  thns 
destroyed,  is  nevertheleae  of  opinion  that  the 
effect  is  bat  trifling.    He  thinks  that  the  apr 
plication  of  tar  to  the  roots  is  a  good  augges* 
tioQ,  fllthongh  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  hither- 
to no  important  nesalta  have  been  achisTed  by 
it.     He   adds  that  high  eoltiYation  seems  to 
l^ve  the  ciffeet  of  throwing  it  off.    Bat  as  the 
bog  seems  to  depend  on  locality,  Mr.  Nietner 
doet  not  look  lor  any  beneficial  resalt,  so  long 
as  the  physical  aspect  is  unchanged.    He  thinks 
tpat  if  the  open,  waon  airy  pattenas  were  culti- 
vated,  which  the  eaperimeots  on  a  large  scale, 
tried  at  Passelava,  show  that  they  can  be,  the 
brown  bog,  whick  is  the  gveat  destroyer,  would 
not  find  the  conditiona  favorable  to  its  existence 
Of,  pei^ps^  if  estates  as  a  rule  were  made 
spialler  than  they  generally  are,  if  the  reduo- 
tion  in  acreage  were  oonnterbabiaced  by    a 
higher  system  ol  cultifation,  oaiversaUy  car- 
rii^  cat,  the  bug  would  not  be  so  numerous  as 
it  now  is.    (Ifir.  Niebn^*)    In  the  peninsula 
oif    India,    Borer    is  a  name  given  to  the 
larva  of  certain  eoleopteroaa  beetles,   which 
injure  coffee  treea*    There  are  two,  the  white 
aud  red  borer  and  the  oMefi  of  these  is  the 
Xylotrechus  quadripea  of  Chevrolet  The  large 
and  rapid  introduetion  of  coffee  growing  into 
Ceylon  and  India  haa  shown  that  the  plant  is 
Unlnle  to  be  attacked  by  many  enemies  and 
ignpi:an,ce  of  that  has  been  the  oaose  of  much 
Ipss.     Coffee  trees  in  Ooorg,  have  also  been 
ifijured  by  the  rot,  a  diaease  resulting  from 
improper  pruning.    The  rot  attacks  and  decays 
the  oentre  of  the  stem.  In  Ooorg  when  the  tree 
i|i  ettacked  by  the  borer  the  leaves  become 
yellQW   and    droop.    The  insects  are    gene* 
niUy  about  the  diameter  of  a  small  quill,  are 
alwaya  confined  to  the  wood  and  never  eater 
tihe  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its  work, 
passed  through  the  pupa  stage  aod  is  about 
to  eaoape  in  the  form  o£a  beetle.  The  eggs  are 
deposited,  by  the  females  near  the  root  of  the 
tite  andi  t^e  pupn  borers  tunnel  up  the  heart 
of  the  plant. -*-ii^ie^ner  onJDr.  Bidie  on  d^m 
Planting.  See  Coffee. 

BUG8URIA.  A  ngpnt  clan  In  Muradabad. 
BVGTEA,  Hi))D.  A  bindoo  devotee. 
BUGTI.  A  wild  Baluoh  tribe  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Indus  nesr  Shikarpore  in  the  hills 
east  of  Lehcat.  They  are  one  of  the  great 
Bhind  tribes,  the  number  of  whose  branches  are 
forty fifour.  Though  reckoned  Balooch  they,  are 
not  of  the  Brahui  stock,  and  their  traditions 
allege  that  they  imigraied  agea  sgo  from  De^ 
maacua  and  Aleppo.    Their  language  is  the 
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Puab,  „  .  Johaa. 

JaniaU^  »,    Bojaa. 

Ealiui,  M    Lap 

Kuchik,  ,,    Kirta. 

Pjgh^  >»    KajurL 

Of  these  Kbind  tribes,  the  Dumbki,  Jakrani, 
Bugti  and  Doda  Murri,  have  always  been  dis- 
tingiiished  by  their  rebellious  and  predatory 
habits.  The  Marri  tribe  is  considerable  and 
inhabit  the  eastern  portion  of  Kutch  Gundava, 
and  a  peaceful  and  obedient  portion  of  the 
tribe  are  in  the  hills  west  of  the  province  below 
Jell.  A  lart^e  portion  are  at  Adam-Marri,  on 
the  S.  B.  Frontier  ot  Sindh.  The  Marri  of 
Kutch  Gandava  are  notorious  for  their  lawless 
habits.  They  and  the  Maghaszi  seem  to  have 
emigrated  from  Mekran  to  Kutch  Gandavat 
at  different  periods  and  to  have  become  inoor<* 
porated  with  the  Jut  cultivators.  The  Magazzi 
are  probably  of  the  same  race  as  the  Rhind^ 
though  the  two  are  deadly  enemies.  See  Kelat* 

BUI—?  Seemingly  from  Blioom,  Hind, 
and  Boom,  Persian,  knd,  uaoultivated  landl»  or 
the  earth  or  ground. 

BUI,  in  northei^a  India,  is  (1)  the  Crotalsiin 
Burkia ;  (2)  Agathotes,  8p^  (3)  PrmncsNm 
crispa  »  (4)  Ballota  limbata ;  (6)  Plectianihaft 
rugoaus  ;  (6)  i£rua  bovii ;  (7)  Panderia  piloaa. 

BUI-CHOTI,  Hind.  (1)  Anabasis  multiflo- 
ra,  also  {,%)  Panderia  pibsa  which,  however,  ae 
alao  (3)  iScoa  bovii  are  also  called  Boi^kalao. 

BUIMUNG,  Hind,  and  Bui-Bingh,  Hnro^ 
Araohis  hypogea,  Linn.  Ground  nut. 

BUI  MADARAN,  Hind.  Achillea  milll- 
folium,  Artemisia  Indian^ 

BUHADUB,  Hind.  Paas.  In  India,  a  maho* 
medan  title,  as  Sir  Salar  Jung  Bahadur,  (7.  C. 
S.  I,  it  ia  the  second  titular  honor  coming 
after  Jong. 

BUliADOOR-KHEYL,  A  town  in  the  dia« 
triot  of  Kohat,  which  has  salt  mines  near  it. 

BUHI,  HiKD.  Ada^*booka  ledger,  a  i«« 
gisier. 

BUHI«KHATA,  Hind;  A  merohant'a  diiy 
book — Buhi-putwari^  a  village  aocouotaat's 
register. 

BUHIRA,  BtNO«    Temnnalia  vnbriea. 

BUHOOARl,  Bbno.  Oordia  myia ;  C.  lati* 
foHa. 

BUHOW.  A  tribe  lying  south  of  Kashmir, 
they  are  little  re*claimed  from  barbarism,  either 
by  hindu  or  mahomedan  cotMjueroie. 

BUUBSTONE,  A  quarteose  rock  centaiiiii^ 
cellules,  used  for  grinding  wheat* 
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BUHRUPIA,  Hind.  Lit  Mtny  faoed  from  t  flowing  oy6r  and  oovtrisig  aedimentary  rocks : 
Bhao^  many;    mpa,  coantenance  ;    tbey  ara    and  the  part  to  its  eaat>  in  the  province  of  Hi- 


mimics  and  singers  in  northern  India,  many  are 
mahomedans. 

BUHU,  H»D.  A  bride ;  Bridal  fees  given 
to  a  aemindar  by  a  ryot  on][the  marriage  of  the 
ryot's  daughter, 

BUHUBA,  BsNO.  Terminalia  Mohiooana. 


derabad  is  a  vast  plutonic  out-bnrat  Of  granite. 
On  the  south  of  this  granite  and  volcauie  rock, 
had  been  another  estaary»  extending  in  latitude 
from  North  o{  Madras  to  the  Kistnah,  and  in. 
Jongirude  from  the  Bay  of  Beogal  np  the  Kistila 
and  Peunar  to  the  sooross  of  the   Gotpurbah 


BUILDING  SiONES.  In  the  south  of  and  Malpnrbah,  and  it  is  now  filled  with  dis- 
India,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  India  generally,  I  torted,  broken,  npraiaed  limestone,  blue  slate 
nearly  all  the  most  ancient  buildings  remaining,,  I  and  sandstones,  from  near  Curcumbarry,  Tan- 
are  built  of  stone,  while  the  edifioes  of  Ihe  past  puttry,  Cuddapah^  Kurnool  to  Kaludghee  and 
five  hundred  years,  comprising  some  of  the  Belgauro.  To  the  South  of  that  narrow  gulf  & 
most  stupendous  piles,  are  of  brick.  The  great  the  great  granite  traot  of  Bellary  and  Mysore 
religious  institntions  of  Sri  Sailam  in  Cuddapah,  succeeded  further  south  about  Trichinopoly  and 
at  Conjeverem,  Chellambram,  Srirangam,    the    Madura  with  other  limeatone  beds,  both  fossili* 


temples  at  Tanjore,  Gangoadarem  and  Tribhu- 
wanam,  the  ruins  ait  Bijanagar,  Bijapore,  Gogi, 
and  Gulburg^h,  the  pagoda  at  Leepiehi  in  the 
Bellary  and  that  at  Tarpatri  in  the  Cuddapah 
district,  are  monuments  of  ancient  hindoo  and 
mahomedan  art.    Those  oonneoted  with  archi- 
tecture, sculpture    and  painting,  ealled  into 
being  by  the  exigenGjjes  of  religion,  always  the 
best  stimnlus  to  works  of  design,  have  sulEered 
more  from   sectariSn  £eal  than  the  ravages  of 
time,  but  they  are  widely  scattered   over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.    Sculptured 
stones,  AdHifieations,    temples   and  works  of 
irrigation,  are  found  in  every  direction,  and  not 
only  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  science 
and  civiliEation   at  various  periods,  but  throw 
a  valuable  light  On   this  and  other  subjects  of 
inqniiy. 

At  a  period  geologically  reeent  the  present 
peninsuia  of  India   was   a  triangular  island 
bounded  on  each  side  by  the  eastern   and  wes- 
tern ghats,  converging  to  Gape  Comorin,  while 
the  base  of  the  triangle  was  formed  by  the 
Vyndhya   mountain    range   fh>Dl  whidi  an  ir- 
regular spur,  forming  the  Araralli  mountains, 
extends  northwards,   while  between  the  nor- 
theni  shore  of  this  island  and  a  hiliy^-Ooontry 
which  is  now  the  Himalaya  mountains,  ran  a 
narrow  ocean  strait.     The  bed  of  this  strafit 
became  covered  With  debris  from  the  adjacent 
Himalaya  on  its  northern  shore  and  with   this 
debris  became  entombed  many  and  various  ani- 
mal remains.    All  that  ocean  strait  has  since 
been  upheaved,  and   forms  now  the  plains  of 
India,  with  the  long,nearly  leve1,valleys  in  which 
How  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  has  brought 
to  view  the  many  sedinentaty  roeks,  sandstones 
IMd  limestones  which  had  besn  forming  from 
prior  ages.    Another  sea  had  etistkl  nsar  Nag- 
por«  irestWards  toiratd^  Eltichpore  and  easteriy 
towards  the  affluents  of  the  Godavery;  where 
aandstones  and  fossils  atid  coal  occur.    That 
part  of  the  centre  of  the  aneiont  Island  now 
ferming  tho  province  of  Antunghbad  is  a*  great 
volcanic  ont-bnrst  of  trap*rock  in  many  plaoes 


ferous  and  nou^foisilifereua  and  it  is  from  these 
volcanic  plutonic  and  ai|ae6tts  rocks  that  build* 
ing  stones  are  drawn. 

LaUriU  tock,  a  clay  iron  ore,  seems  peculiar 
to  India.     It  covers  the  weitem   coast  almost 
continuously,  and  for  the  most  psrt  np  to  the 
very   foot  of  the  ghauts,    from  near  Bombay 
to   Ceylon*     It  is   found    in   detached    beds 
along    the    Goromandel  coast,  near  Madras 
and  Nellore,   fiajahmnodiy  atid  Samuloottah, 
extending  into   Cuttack.    It  caps  the  lofftiest 
summits  of  the  eastern  and   wc^stem  ghauts,, 
and  8om6   of  the  isO^t^d  peaks  in   the  table 
land  in  the  interior,  and  it  covers  all  the  conntiy 
around   Beder.    It  occisrs  in   the    Southern 
Hahratta  Gonntry,  Mysore,  Salein^  Coimbatore,. 
South  Areot,  the  Carnatic,  and  Tanjore  :  it  is 
found  in  Berar^near  Oomraoti,  in  Malwa,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Bengal  and  Geylon.      It  fring^a 
the  shores  of  Burmah^  Mdadea,  and  Siam,  and 
appears  on  the  coast  of  Singapore  and  Sumatra.. 
It  is  found  in  boulders  and  roHsd  masses  all 
along  the  Malabar  Coaat  from  Bombay   north 
to  Gogo  in  the  Gulf  of  (iamb^,  beyond  the  re- 
gion of  the  formation  itsdf     Pieees  of  it  baVe 
been  met  with  three  hundred  feet  under  the- 
surface,  in    the  blue   day  bedi   at   Calcutta^, 
as  also   in    similar   beds  of    lesser  thickness 
in  Bombay,  and  close  by  Gambay  and   Knr^. 
raehee :  so  that  the  founation  at  one  time  was 
probably  much  mora  extensive  than  at  present. 
Its  colour  is  of  a  red  irony  or  briokduat  hue^. 
sometimes    deepened    into  dirk  ndr    It   i^ 
marked  with  whitisli  stains^  and  ir  ocoasional*. 
ly  oellttlar  or  perforated  with  tubiform  holes. 
It  rarely  if  evdr  oontaiiis  either  crystals  ^r  or* 
ganio  remains,  is  never  stratified  or  eolnmnar» 
and  genesaUy  spreads  ont  in  vaslaheeta  cft  the 
surface  of  thei  plutonic  or  volctiiiQ  #ooka.  When, 
the  upper  anrftiee  iti  deared  ipway,  ihe  rode  be* 
\6w  is  found  soft  and  easily  cut  into  blocks  of 

tny  form.     It  qsickly  bard^da  and,  darkens '  inJ 
ue  by  expoihire  to  tfaieaiA  sind  is  not  at  all 
liable  to  deeompoaition    or  ii^^y   feom.the 
Weather*    Thd  Arcade  InquisitioD  at  Goa  is. 
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baiU  of  it,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Madras,  and 
also  the  old  fortress  of  Malacca. — Newbold. 
Asiatic  TransacHons, 

TrajhTuffa.-^h.  curious  variety  of  trap«tuifa 
sometioies  white,  sometimes  greenish  or  purple, 
found  in  Bombay  and  many  other  parts  of 
India,  resembles  laterite  in  the  quality  of  being 
easily  cut  when  raised,  afterwards  hardening  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  building- 
atone,  and  suits  well  for  basins,  troughs,  and 
aqueducts  :  it  is  not  very  extensively  employed. 

LiHoral-^omcTete  is  a  variety  of  rock  which 
has  not    hitherto  found  a    specific  place  in 
geological  catalogues  :   the  name  has  been  con- 
ferred  on  it  from  its  being  invariably  found 
close  by  the  sea-shore,  and  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  artificial  stone  formed  by  the  cementa- 
tion of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  coarse  material, 
by  lime-wat<ur  or  mortar.     It  is  composed  of 
the  material  prevailing  on  the  shores —of  shells, 
sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,   and  varies  in  its 
character,  with  the  rocks  in   the  neighbour- 
hood,— being  micaceous  towards  Cochin  and 
Tellicherry,  fh>m  the  quantity  of  sand  and  other 
nodules  from  the  granite  and  gneiss ;  gravelly 
to  the  north  of  Bombay,  and  around  it,   com- 
poBcd    almost   entirely  of  fragments  of  shells. 
Sir  Erskine   Perry   states   that   this    strange 
variety  of  rock  is  to  be  found   all  alonii;  the 
Himalayas,  and  prevails  extensively  in  South - 
em  India.    We  have  not  observed  it  mentioned 
by  any   geologist,  but  have  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  Sir  Erskine   Perry's  statement. 
It  is  to   be  met  with  only  in    the  regions 
where  rains  abound.      Along  the  shores  of 
Sind,   Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea,  though  the 
material  composing  it  is  abundant  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  exists  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  it  is  nowhere  eemented  into  stone.  Even 
here,  indeed,  the  cementation  is  far  from  invaii- 
able :  in  one  part  of  the  esplanade  we    have 
loose  sand  on  the  surface,  and  concrete  beneath : 
at  another,  sand  or  concrete,  as  the  case  may 
be,  form  the  surface  throughout  to  the  rock : 
and  in  a  recent  excavation,  concrete  was  found 
for  the  first  twenty  feet,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
fioe    sand    perfectly    loose.     It  is  frequently 
found  to  rest — ^as,  for  example,  at  Sewree  and 
Mahim-ron  a   bed    of  blue  clay    filled  with 
kunkur  and  mangrove  roots,  offering  evidence 
of  a  depression  from  the  time  the  mangroves 
grew  at  high*water  mark,  so  as  to  permit  the 
gravel  deposit  to  accumulate.    The  whole  must 
then  have  been  raised  by  a  second  upheaval  to 
its  present  level.    The  principal  qoanies  of 
these  are  at  Versova,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Bombay,  when  the  shdre  is  sheltered 
by  a  vast  dyke  of  basalt  formerly  submerged. 

The  sand»  which  seldom  extends  more  thsn 
a  few  inches  down,is  first  removed^  and  the  rock 
is  smoothed  on  the  sorboe.    A  space  about 


twelve  feet  each  way  is  next  divided  into  slabs 
one  foot  square,— the  grooves  between  them 
being  cut  with  a  light  flat-pointed  single  bisd- 
ed  pick.  These  are  raised  successively  by  a 
tool  something  between  an  adxe  and  a  maitoisk, 
a  single  stroke  of  which  is  in  general  sufficiest 
for  the  detachment  of  each  from  its  bed.  The 
blocks  thus  cut  out  and  raised  being  thrown 
aside,  the  bed  is  once  more  smoothed,  and  the 
operation  resumed  till  the  pit  reaches  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  feet,  when,  it  being  no  longer 
convenient  to  remoTe  the  stones  by  hand  or 
basket,  a  new  pit  is  cut.  This  variety  of  build- 
ing  material  is  brought  in  vast  quantities  to 
Bombay  where  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
house  are  built  of  it.  It  is  not  yery  strong, 
but  with  the  admirable  cement  employed  with 
such  laviah  hand,  it  makes  a  good  and  eoono- 
mical  wall. 

Trap, — In  the  Deccan   the   most  massifs 
structures  are  raised  and  carved  from  trap, 
with  a  delicacy  and  correctness  quite  astonishing- 
The  favourite  material  for  the  over  ground  tomb- 
stone, is  basalt,  and,  after  many  hundred  years, 
the  Arabic  letters,  carved  in  relief,  are  ss  shtrp 
as  on  the  day  they  were  first  cut.    The  vaults 
and  domes  of  tombs  and  templea  are  commonly 
bolted  with  iron  from  top   to  bottom,  and  in 
many  cases,  instead  of  scaffolding,  the  structure 
is  surrounded  with  a  rough  wall,  ten  or  twenty 
feet  off,  the  interval  between  being  filled  up 
with  earth  :  a  long  inclined   plane  serves  for 
raising  the  stones.    A  magnificent  structure  of 
this  sort,  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Gwalior  princes, 
has  stood  half  finished  near  Poona  since  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  and  here  native  architec- 
ture may  be  seen  in  perfection  in  all  stages  of 
advancement*    The  only  building  materials  st 
the  Bombay  presidency, beside  that  already  de- 
scribed, consist  of  greenstone,  trap,  and  a  fine 
grained  variety  of  nuinmulite  like  Bathoohte, 
— called,  from  the  name  of  the  place  whence  it 
comes,  Porebunder  stone. 

Bricks  are  largely  used,  all  over  India, 
laterite,  clay  and  in  the  Mauritius  stone  and 
slabs  of  coral  rock,  lu  many  parts  of  BeogsL 
wattle-work  is  in  use. 

Sinoe  the  Indian  railroads  were  commenced, 
with  their  great  spanning  bridges,  the  roeb 
of  all  their  neighbourhoods  have  been  largely 
utilized  and  buildings  formed  of  the  green* 
stones,  granites,  lime-stones  and  sandstones 
are  now  everywhere  to  be  seen.  Throughoot 
the  great  voioanio  district  of  the  Deoean,  the 
various  kinds  of  greenstone  are  largely  wA. 
On  the  blue  slate  formation,  along  the  vallies  of 
the  Kistnah  and  Tumbudra,  and  on  the  compact 
limestone  formation  on  each  side  of  these  riven» 
houses  have  ever  been  formed  from  these  mate* 
rials,  but  the  favourite  rock  for  ornamental 
purposes  in  the  buddhist  and  hindu  temples  o( 
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peninsular  India  is  (lie  darkbasaUio  ^eenstone, 
often,  from  its  high  polish,  called  black  marble. 
In  an  ancient  nnderground  temple  at  Bejapore 
this  basalt  is  alone  employed.  The  brahmini- 
cat  and  bnddbist  caves  of  Ellon  and  Adjanta 
and  the  smaller  caves  at  Mominabad  are  exca- 
vated out  of  the  greenstone  and  greenstone 
amygdaloid.  At  Eilora  they  are  about  twenty 
in  number^  in  the  face  of  the  mountain,  almost 
scarped  as  it  falls  into  the  yalley  of  tbeQodavery; 
a  similar  number  are  at  Adjunta  in  a  raviue 
near  the  scarped  ghats  overlooking  Khandesh. 
Those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawady  near 
Prome  look  on  the  river.  Large  quantities  of 
the  whitish  yellow  Poreebnnder  stone  are  now 
brought  into  Bombay.  In  Madras  and  Calcutta, 
and  in  India  generally,  brick  is  the  ordinary 
building  material.  In  the  whole  of  Burmah  and 
the  Tenaaaerim  provinces,  the  houaes  are  built 
of  wooden  planks  with  shingled  roofs. 

Of  the  rocks  of  squeoua  origin,  the  sandstones, 
slates  and  limestones,  the  whole  of  the  valley 
of  the  Kistnah  and  great  parte  of  the  valleys 
of  its  affluents  the  Gutpurbab,  Malpurba,  Biiee- 
ma,  Tunga,  Bboodra  and  Tumbudra,  and  much 
of  the  valley  of  the  Oodavery  and  of  the  valleys 
of  its  northern  affluenta,  have  limestone,  clay 
slate  and  sandstone  rocks,  snd  the  houses  and 
more  extensive  buildings  are  all  built  of  these. 
The  limestone  of  Kurnool,  westward  to  the 
Bheemah  is  an  excellent  building  material, 

The  whole  of  the  Kymore  range  in  Shahabad 
is  described  as  of  mountain  limestone  which  also 
shows  itself  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Sone  as 
far  at  least  as  Mungeysur  peak  in  Mirzapur, 
and  it  crops  np  at  Eliotas  formuig  a  sloping 
base  to  the  precipitous  sandstone  rook.  Below 
the  mountain  limestone  is  one  of  a  plush  grey 
colour  mixed  with  occasional  crystals  of  calo 
spar  ;  this,  like  the  Kurnool  stone,  is  admirably 
auited  for  lithography.  Below  the  latter,  in 
Kymore  is  a  limestone  pf  a  hard  tenacious  al- 
most indestructible  composition  admirably 
suited  for  building, 

M.  B.  Bingham  adds  the  following  remsrks 
on  the  sand^stones  of  the  Kymore  rsnge,  which 
have  a  high  commercial  value  at  Chunar  and 
Ddiizapore  being  used  as  flagstones,  and  for  orna- 
mental purposes*  The  stones  at  those  places  owe 
their  advantages  to  the  proximity  of  the  Ganges, 
which  affords  an  easy  river  carriage  ;  otherwise 
they  are  the  worst  and  most  destructible  des« 
eription  of  stone  in  the  range.  The  millstones 
of  Chynepore,  Sasseram,  and  Tilowthoo 
(perhaps  also  Ackbarpore)^ .  are  famous,  but 
must  always  be  dear  in.  a  distant  market  for 
want  of  river  carriage  The  Soane  causeway 
and  the  Koylwan  railway  bridge  are  built  of  the 
dense  sandstone  of  Sssseramy  little  quantities  are 
found  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  range  to. 
werds  Itohtaa.    The  best  stone,  while  easily 


workable,  is  almost  as  hsrd  as  granite,  and  may 
be  had  of  any  colour,  white,  crystalline,  bine, 
grey,  and  all  shades  to  a  dark  red- 

Flexible  sandstone,  is  found  at  Ulwar,  Jhend 
and  Jubbulpore. 

At  the  Panjab  exhibition  held  at  Lahore 
there  was  a  good  collection  of  building  mate- 
rials from  Sahi  Balabgarh,  in  the  Delhi  district, 
including  the  red,  thefspotted,  and  the  light  co- 
lored sandstone,  so  much  used  in  the  large  build- 
ings of  Upper  HiuduBtan ;  and  from  the  same 
plsce  were  polished  blocks  of  white  marble,  and 
of  a  pretty  dappled  gray  marble  called  Namaul 
marble,  which  last  was  exhibited  from  the 
Hisear  district. 

From  the  Kangra  district  there  were  grey 
limestone,  sandstone  of  two  sorts,  both  good 
for  building,  and  granite.  Some  nice  workable 
sandstone  sent  from  Madhopore,  must  come 
from  the  hills,  above  thst  place.  From  Kash- 
mir there  was  some  black  marble  and  some  po« 
lisbed  slabs  of  serpentine,  which  is  found  at 
Tashgam  in  little  Thibet,  the  Bait  range 
Jhilam  and  Shahpnr  districts  possess  good 
building  stones,  sandstone  and  calcareous  sand- 
stone ;  from  Jhilam  were  specimens  of  marble 
which  might  become  useful  for  building,  with 
gypaum  or  alabaster  of  the  same  hills. 

BUIN,  Hind,  of  Kashmir,  Platanus  orien* 
talis.     See  Bonin, 

BUIS,  Fr.  Box  wood. 

BUIST,  Dr.  George,  l.  l.  b.,  a  voluminous 
writer  on  general  and  scientific  subjects.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  well  known  in  Fifeshire 
and  long  intimately  oonnected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews*  The  son  of  a  Pwish 
minister,  there  he  studied.  He  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Scotch  Church,  though 
he  did  not  exercise  his  gifts  in  that  res- 
pect more  than  once  or  twice.  At  College 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  attainments 
in  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciencss» 
and  snecessfnlly  pursued  the  then  rising 
study  of  geology.  He  gained  the  High^ 
land  Society's  prise  of  fifty  guiness  for  his 
survey  of  Perthshire,  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  to  literature  snd  science.  In  1 833  he 
successively  conducted  four  provincisl  newspa* 
pers,  and  as  editor  of  the  Fife^wrt  JinimoX 
obtained  a  high  local  reputation.  In  1840  he 
wss  aelected  as  editor  of  the  Bombay  TimM^ 
suoeeeding  Dr.  Brennan  whose  career  was  cut 
short  by  cholera  in  1889,  a  year  after  the 
eatablishment  of  the  paper.  From  1840  to 
1857,  Dr.  Buist  continued  to  edit  the  journals 
with  the  exception  of  two  intervals  of  absence 
to  Europe,  when  his  own  University  conferred 
on  him  the  well  deserved  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  The  ability  with  which  he  eondncted  it 
secured  for  the  Bimbay  Times  not  only  a  large 
circulation  but  great  weight  in  England.    Ha 
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fmblhlied  an  Orerlfiid  Summary  by  every  mail 
whieh  reached  a  ourcnlation  of  3,000.  As 
Editor  of  a  Bombay  paper,  during:  the  stormy 
periods  of  the  AfiFghan,  Bind  and  Sikh  wars,  as  a 
vigorous  and  forcible  writer  who  hated  die* 
honesty  and  rashed  to  a  contest  with  what  he 
believed  to  be  error  sometimes  too  vigorously, 
Pr.  Buist  was  engaged  in  many  bitter  contro- 
versies in  his  day.  In  1868  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners  of  Bombay, 
aad  in  1859,  went  to  Allahabad  to  sncoeed  the 
late  Mr.  Longden  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  Press,  It  was  as  a  scientific  man 
that  Dr«  Buist  most  desired  to  be  known.  To 
all  the  scientific  journals  of  India  he  was  a 
voluminous  contributor.  In  the  reports  of  the 
British  Association,  and  in  the  transactions  of 
many  of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  Societies, 
bis  papers  are  to  be  frequently  found.  As  a 
meteorologist,  and  in  bis  knowledge  <^  Physical 
Geography  generally,  he  was  equalled  by  none 
in  India,  surpassed  by  few  in  Britain.  His 
whole  career  in  Bombay  was  distinguished  by 
benevolence,  sometimes  profuse.  The  Industrial 
School  there  was  his  creation.  He  died  at 
Calcutta  on  the  1st  October  ia'*-f  The  follow- 
ing were  his  separate  contributions  to  scientific 
literature,  Author  of  Manual  of  Physical  Be- 
search:  Beport  of  Meteorological  Observations  at 
Bombay  in  1842  &  1844,  L  Vol.-~On  the  salt- 
ness  of  the  Bed  Sea^  B(nn.  Geo.  Tram*  Vol. 
IX.  p.  39«— Gatalogne  of  remarkable  hail- 
storms in  India,  lUd^  p.  184,  B^.  Brit.  Ass^ 
)$50.«-Notioe  of  remarkable  meteors  in  India. 
Bern.  6e9.  Tram.  VoL  IX,  p.  197,  Bep.  Brk. 
4s€.  1849  &  1852.— Outline  of  the  opern^ 
lions  of  the  British  troops  in  Sind  and  Aff« 
ghaoistan,  Bombay.  1848,  1  Vol.  8vo— Annals 
of  India,  for  1848-49.  Btmbay,  1849,  1  Vol. 
8  YO.— On  floods  in  India,  in  1849,  Edin.  FhU. 
jfl.  (Jameson's)  18(1,  Vol.  11.  p.  52.— On  the 
inorustrations  of  ateam  pipes  and  boilers  in 
marine  engines  ^occasional  depoaita  of  eleo- 
Irotype  oopper,  Bl.  Ab  TroMi,  1850 — On 
the  evidenoe  of  the  general  upheaval  and  de- 
fMression  around  the  sea.  shores  of  India  and 
Northern  Europe,  Ibid^  185 1»  Bd^,  Ph.  Jl. 
1851,  Bam.  Geo.  Trans.  Report^  1850-&1  ; 
fiep.  Bri.  As.  1851  ;  Qeok^  of  Pertfaahire, 
Prise  Bsaay  of  the  Highland  Society,  IggS  ; 
(See  Lyeil'a  Principles  of  Geology,  4th- and' 
mbsequent  editions;  Beporta  cff  the  Fife^ 
shire  Literaary  Sociel^  and  London  Naturalist 
1839.  On  the  ajieroid  aa  a  survey  instru- 
ment in  lodift,  Lon.  Geo,  Tram.  ISSl.-'^^n 
the  visible  appearance  of  the  aeasom  in  weat* 
em  India,  without  reference'  to  instnimental 
observation^  Bsp.  Brii.  Ass.  1851,  Besul- 
tery  remarks  on  the  Oriental  Sicnlpturea  on,  the 
Kunic  stones  of  Scotland,  Bom.  Ass.  ^Kans. 
Vol.  11.  p.  4S  ;    Bl.  Am.   Tram.  185,1 On 
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gates,  and  wire  feaoea  fat  gardens  and  oom<> 
pounds  in  India,  Bom.  Agri.  Tram.  184S. 
— On  a  cheap  form  of  a  thraahiag  miB  employed 
in  England  and  well  suited  for  India,  lUd. 
—On  the  various  methods  of  grafting  young 
and  fuU  grown  treea,  IhU.  1849  aad  1852. 
Btmhay  Times,  N&s*  1849. — On  arcades  in 
the  vicinity  of  hospitals,  for  the  use  of  oonvaU 
eseenU,  Ind.  JL  of  Med.  8e.  184fi,  p.  725. 
-*on  the  various  forms  of  windmills  in  use  in 
Europe  and  Egypt,  with  water-raising  ma* 
chines  made  use  of  in  the  East,  with  nnmerouB 
illustraliona.  Bombay,  1848,  f6lio.--0n  the 
connection  betwiit  Oriental  and  Soandinarian 
antiquities,  Bl.  As.  Tram.  U5a.— On  the 
▼oleanoes,  volcanic  phenomena,  hot  springs, 
ko  betwixt  the  line  and  32"^  N.'  Bom.  Qto. 
Tram.  1852,  Vol.  X.— On  the  Geology  of 
Bombay  and  the  a^tjoining  islanda.— iM,  Br, 
Butse*s  Catalogue. 

BUITENZORG,  near  BaUvia,  is  forty  Bag- 
lish  miles  inland,  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sta  with  high  hilts  around^  hem  thunder-siorBis 
occur  between  4  P.  M.  and  8  P.  M.— Jfaajy'i 
Physieal  Oeography,  p.  142. 

BU(T.8AGUNTANG-GUNTANG,  also 
written  Bukit-SagunUng-Guniang  a  moaataio 
in  Palembang,  now  known  by  the  name  Bokit- 
Se-BunUug,  from  ita  site,  the  Malay  race  eai* 
grated. 

BUJ,  Gob.  Hind.    Cork. 

BUJ^  Hind.  Acorua  calamus. 

BUJ  AN,  a  riTer  near  DoeMana  in  Kotafa. 

BUJI  BABBAR,  Hind.  Eriophorum  o(h 
mosuro. 

BUJLO,  HrND.  Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 

BUJRA,  Hind.  Oleome  rata. 

BUJJBRBHANG?  Also  TutmP  AtAB< 
Tobaeoo; 

BUJOOR,  Bbn o.  Coiypha  elata. 

BUJRA,  Bane.  PenidUaria  spioata,  Ball* 
rash  or  Spiked  Millet.  , 

BUJURAYI,  Tbl.  a  kind  of  fern,  Iband  at 
Masnlipatam. 

BUJRA,  is  a  large  and  commodious,  bat 
generally  eumbroua  and  sluggish,  boat,  having 
more  pretensions  to  comfort  than  speed,  and  is 
used  for  joumeya  np  the  Gaages*  See 
Bndgerow. 

BUK,  BfiNCh.    Agati  grandiilora. 

BUK,  HiUD.  I^and  reooveved  by  there*' 
ceaston  of  a  rivop. 

BUKA,  Beng  BaK9.  Agati  grandiilora  syn. 
of  CoroniHa  grandiflova* 

BU  KALAMUN,  Arab.  Chameleon. 

BUKAMPADARUKA.  Saks;  Cotdia  myxt- 

BUKAN,  HrND.  Edipta  erecta,  also  Lippit 
nodiflora. 

BUKAYABI  JITADHA,  Biiro.  Aqmto 
neeWs. — Omd^ 

BUKBUR,  An.  Ccrtbartecarpuffistttla' 
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BUKATUV,  A180  BokaiD,  Pibs.  Hind  J 
Melia  sempenrirens. 

BUKBUE,  Akab.  Frait  of  Cauia  fistula. 

BUKCHIy  UiNix.  Conysa  anthelmiDtica.— 
Willd. 

BUKHTVN-NA8B,    Aeab.    Nabonasaar. 

BUKHO,  the  Karen  priett  and  pfaysieian,  be 
has  oonaideMble  inflneiice.  See  Karen. 

BUKHTiTARI.  See  Bakbtjari  ;  Knrdia- 
tan. 

BUKHUR,  Aeab.    lacenae  or  fumigatioa, 

BTJKI,  HivD.     Equisetum  debile. 

BUKIT  GADONG,  a  locaKty  in  the  Malac- 
ca district  occupied  by  the  Jakun  race.  See 
Jakun. 

BUKIT^SAGUNTANG-GUNTANG.  See 
Buit  Saicantaag  Gontanfr.    Johore. 

BUKKAPU  CHETTU,  Tbl.  or  Bakamu 
ohakka.     Ciesalpioia  sappan,  X. 

BUKKUM,  Bevo.  Uxnb.  Sapan*wood 
Bttkkum  wood.  See  Csesalpinia*  Dyee. 

BUKKUN.  BIae.    Uelia  bukain. 

BUKKUB.  A  fortiaed  island  in  the  Indua 
river.  It  ia  in  the  oentre  of  the  stream,  near* 
\y  opposite  t^^e  Iowk  of  Bori  and  on  the  wes* 
tem  bank  ia  Sukkwr,  now  catled  Victoria 
on  the  Indaa.  Near  these  places  is  the  site 
of  Aiore,  or  Alore,  the  capital  of  Sinde  in 
kenote  antix|uity  &  but  a  bridge  over  the  stream 
which  branched  from  the  Indua,  near  Dura,  is 
almost  the  sole  Yestige  of  this  capital  of  the 
Sogdi  of  Alexander*  On  its  site,  the  shepherds 
of  the  dcaert  have  established  an  extensive 
hamlet ;  it  is  placed  on  a  ridge  of  siliceous 
rock,  seven  miles  east  of  the  insular  Bukkur 
and  free  from  the  inundations  of  the  Indus. 
The  Soda  ttibe,  a  powerful  branch  of  the  Pra* 
mara  race,  ha^  ruled  in  these  countries  foom 
remote  antiquity,  and,  to  a  very  late  period^ 
they  were  loida  of  Omrasoomra  in  which  divi- 
sion was  Arqre.  According  to  Burton,  how- 
tever,  the  site  of  Arore  is  four  milrs  East  of  the 
Indus  at  Sukkur  and  Bori.  Sehl  and  his 
capital  were>  Ipaown,  tp  Abul  Fajiil,  though  he 
was  ignorautj  of  its  poaition,  which  he  t^aiisfer- 
Hd  to  DebeU,.  or  Dswul^  the  modem  Tatta. 
Thb  indefatigable  historian  thus  describes  it, 
'*  In  ancieut  tiroes  there  lived  a  raja  named 
Sehris  (Sehl)|  whose  capital  was  Aiore,  and  Lis 
dominions  exfa^nded  north  to  Cashmere  and 
eouth  to  the  ^*  ocean.'*  Sehl)  or  Sehr>  became 
a  titular  appellation  of  the  country^  its  prioceS) 
and  its  inhabitant^)  the  Sehrai* 

Alore  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sigertis,  conquered  by  Menander 
of  Bactria.  Ibn  Haukul,  the  Arabian  geogra- 
pher, mentions  it :  but  a  superfluous  point  in 
writing  has  changed  Arore  into  Aisore,  or  Atour, 
^  tni^ated  by  Sir  W.  Ouseley.  D'Anville 
mentions  it^  but,  in  ignorance  of  ita  position, 
qaoting  Abolfedia,  saysi   in  grandetir  **  Aeour 


eat  presque  comparable  a  Mooltafif%^2W'a  .fia«» 
JMiJkan,  fbl.  /.  p,  ^t.  Burton's  Scinde,  Vol*  /• 
p,  166.  Fogiant  Pets,  Obsen.^  p^  80. 

BUKOLI,  HrMB.  A  green  caterpillar^ 
destructive  of  rice  crops. — Ell, 

BUKSHI,  HmB.  Pees.  From  Bokhshi- 
dan  Pbes.  to  pay  *  a  commander  of  a  division  of 
troops.  A  paymaater  with  the  duty  of  inapec- 
tion  and  audit.    See  Bakhshk 

BUKUL,  Bemg.   Mae.     Mimuaopa  elengL 

BUL,  8ansg«  force,  strength,  pronounced  in 
Hiud  :  Bal,  also  Bit.— ^2?.     Bee  BhK 

BULAHUB,  Hind,  also  buladhurj  from 
boltana,  to  call ;  a  village  aervant  in  Allahabad 
district,  senridg  as  a  guide  or  mesaenger. — Mh 

Bt7LAK|  the  Latopotia  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  is  at  present,  a  very  considerable  town^ 
and  the  port  of  t^txto.'^Niebiihf^B  Trawh,  Vol, 
I.  p:  68. 

BULARATI,  a  name  of  lodra  as  the  des^ 
treyer  of  the  giants. 

BULAT)  Ben  a.  Phaaeolus  mungo;— Z^f». 

BULBA88I,  a  Kurd  race,  composed  of  tfac^ 
following  tribes  :^— 

Kabaiz,  the  reigning  family^  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  persons ;  9.  ManKOor  ;  8.* 
Mamash  ;  4.  Piran  ;  6.  Bummook  )  6.  £Niin 
and  Taafah,  who  together  make  one  tribe.  The 
ohieib  of  tribea  are  called  Musain.  Each  chief 
has  a  certain  number  o(  thieves,  who  rob  fof 
him  ;  and  his  tribe  makes  him  voluntary  gifts- 
of  provisions.  These  are  bis  only  revenues.  The 
price  of  blood  among  the  Bubassi  is  tweaty-twa 
oxen,  bat  it  may  be  made  up  in  other  effects, 
to  whioh  often  a  nominal  value  is  attached^ 
more  than  twice  the  real  amount,  when  the 
affair  is  to  be  compolmded  amicably.  Their 
only  laws  are  the  usages  of  Hhe  tribe,  and  these 
are  administered  by  the  chief,  assiated  by  the 
council  of  elders.  No  crimes  are  puBished 
with  death  but  adultery^  seductioq,  and  such 
like.  The  Balbaesi  will  not  bestow  a .  girl 
i^  maniage  on  a  person  of  another  tribes 
or  people^  They  have  courtship  among  tbemi 
and  carryiag  oif  a  girl  by  the  lofer  is  com* 
men.  'When  a  clyef  diea,  he  is  succeeded  by 
the  best  or  bravest  of  his  family,  with  the 
common  conaent  of  his  tribe.  £f  hia  eldest 
sou  is  incapable,  the  best  of  the  brothers  suo* 
oeeds.  When  a  chief  is  once  nominated  he 
cannot  be  deposed,  and  his  authority  ia  so 
well  defined,  that  there  are  no  instances  of  a 
chief  ever  having  attempted  to  exceed  them. 
In  their  own  country  the  Bulbassi  do  not 
willingly  acknowledge  any  superior,  tither 
Turkish  or  Peraian  •  but  when  they  descend 
into  the  regiona  of  Karatchook  they  pay  a  tri* 
bute  of  sheep  to  the  Bey.  They  are  very  fond 
ct,  armour  ;  and  moat  of  the  principal  people 
among  them  posaess  a  complete  suit  of  mail. 
The  Bulbassi  Koorda  have  a  moat  euriotts  way- 
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^fearing  wftands.  They  sew  the  wooBded 
man  in  the  skin  of  a  bullock  fresli  stripped  off 
the  animal,  leaving  only  his  head  out  ;  and 
they  leave  him  in  it-  till  the  skin  begins  to 
putrefy.  They  say  this  never  fails  to  cure  the 
most  desperate  spear  or  sabre  wound.— -^ie^ 
Beddenoe  in  Koordistan^  VoL  J.  p,  13S. 

BUL-BHOG,  Hind.  Taking  forcible  pos- 
session of  property ;  from  Bui,  force,  and  Bhog, 
wealth.^£/{. 

BULBINE  ASIATICA.  Syn  of  Crinum 
Asiaticum.^-  Willd* 

BULBS  imported  into  India,  for  flower- 
ing plants,  do  not  suooeed  well  jn  general* 
this  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  their  being 
disturbed  ;  the  best  pUn  with  them  is  to  pre* 
pare  a  good  piece  of  ground  somewhat  raised, 
to  throw  off  the  heavy  rains,  and  to  plant  each 
variety  by  itself  ia  rows,  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds.  Every  season,  when  they  begin  to 
grow,  stir  up  the  soil  and  add  a  little  well  de- 
cayed horse  manure  in  India>  the  more  narsing 
this  species  of  plants  receive  the  weaker  they 
become^  they  seem  to  relish  neglect|  under  which 
they  flourish  in  the  greatest  beauty.  If  wanted 
to  be  grown  in  pots^  the  soil  should  be  three 
parts  sand  and  one  vegetable  mould  and 
decayed  manure.  When  the  bloom  appears,  a 
watering  of  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week 
will  aid  them  greatly.  After  the  leaves  «re 
decayed,  put  them  in  a  dry  situation  till  another 
season  ;  when  they  begin  to  show  signs  of 
growth  :  let  a  slight  watering  for  some  time  be 
given  to  enable  them  to  form  new  roots,  then 
take  out  one  inch  of  soil,  and  put  in  the  same 
quantity  of  decayed  horse  manure  mixed  with 
little  sandy  after  which  water  freely,  till  the 
flowers  are  past  when  they  should  be  grad/uaLly 
dried*  — RidddU 

BULBUL,  Fers,  A  term  employed  among 
the  various  mahomedan  nations  of  Southern 
Asia,  to  designate  birds  belonging  to  very' 
numerous  species  and  many  generic  divisions 
of  a  natural  family.  The  Peisiau  bnlbal  is  a 
species  of  true  nightingale,  it  is  the  Luscinia 
major  (or  Sylida  phUomela  of  Temminck  )  and 
is  known  as  the  BulbuUi-bostan  in  India, 
where  it  is  frequently  imported  as  a  ca|i:e  bird. 
In  Persia  it  is  often  called  the  Bulbul-i-hazar 
dastan,  the  bulbul  of  a  thousand  notes,  and  its 
genus,  Luscinia,  is  very  closely  allied  to  the 
small  thrushes  of  America.  The  Persians  de- 
light to  speak  of  this  favorite  soner-bird,  which 
Moore  has  made  widely  known^  telling  us  that 

There^B  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream. 
And  the  nightingale   aiags  round  it  all  the  day 

long, 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  *twas  like  a  sweet 

dreun 
To  ait  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  birds  song. 


That  bower  and  its  roses  I  never  fon^et. 
But  oft  when  alone  in  the  bloom  of  the  year,    ' 
I  think,  is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet  ? 
Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm  Beudemcer  ? 

m 

It  is  migratory,  making  its  appearance  with 
the  roses  in  April  and' disappearing  with  the  rose, 
at  the  end  of  s^ipiimer.  According  to  Zakary 
bin  Mahomed-al-Kaswini,  the  Persians  say  the 
bulbul  has  a  passion  for  the  roee^  .igid  Isments 
and  cries  when  he  sees  it  pulled.  The  English 
nightingale,  Luscinia  philomela  (PAs{ome2a  Ins- 
cinia)  is  migratory  through  Europe,  N.  Africa, 
and  Asia  Minor,  but  is  not  known  in  India  or 
Persia. 

There  is  no  true  nightingale,  wild,  in  British 
India ;  but  the  *  Shama'  Cercotrichas  macrourus, 
undoubtedly  the  finest  song-bird  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  is  not  unfrequently  designated  the 
Indian  Nightingale,  a  misnomer  which  onlf 
leads  to  confusion.  It  is  common  to  India 
and  the  Malay  countries  ;  and  there  is  a  aecosd 
species  (0.  htaonienm)  in  the  Philippines, 
and  a  third  (0.  erythroptervs)  in  Africa.  The 
esteemed  Indisn  songster  is  le  Merie  tricolor 
de  longue  queue  of  LevaUlant.  (Oiseaug  d^ 
Afnguepl,  114.)  We  may  remark  that  the 
Orocetes  cinclochyncha  is  also  termed  Bhaoia 
in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  Bulbul  of 
Southern  India  is  not  even  a  song  bird  but  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  Bulbul-i'-gal-dum, 
Hoematomis  cafer,  which  is  a  common  cage 
bird  and,  like  quails  and  cooka,  trained  to  light, 
and  when  pitted  against  an  antagonist,  it  will 
sink  from  exhaustion  rather  than  release  its 
hold.  The  Hussaini  bulbul,  also  called  the 
Shah  -bulbuU  is  of  another  sub«family,  the  My- 
agrinse,  and  is  known  ss  the  Paradise-flycatcher. 
It  is  of  a  chesnut  colour  for  many  mouths,  but 
becomes  white  in  the  breeding  season.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  bird  with  very  long  tail  feathers 
and  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  it  flitting  from 
tree  to  tree :  how  the  birds  prevent  the  long  tail 
feathers  from  becooiing  entsngled  in  the  thorny 
trees,  is  very  curious.  In  Ceylon  the  chesnut 
bird  is  called  the  Fire  thief  and  the  white 
bird  the  Cotton  thief.  Its  colouring  is  chaste 
and  its  movements  graceful.  Mr.  Layard  has 
often  wstched  them,  when  seeking  their  insect 
prey,  turn  suddenly  on  their  perch  and  whisk 
their  long  tails  with  a  jerk  over  the  bough,  as 
if  to    protect  them  from  injury. 

Dr.  Jerdon  arranges  the  Brachypodids  into 
four  sub-families,  the  Pycnonotins  or  true 
Bnlbuls,  the  Phyllornithinsa  or  green  Bulbuls, 
t'ae  Ireninae  or  Blue-birds,  and  the  Oriolinse 
or  Orioles,  and  ;  of  the  true  bulbuls,  he  names 

Hypaipetet  paaroides,    Figon^  the    tiunalajaa  black 
bnlbal. 
Neilgherriensit,  Jerdtm^Vbit  Neilgheny  do  do 
Otneesa,  Sjfket^  the  Qhat  do  -  od 
McUllandi,  Sort/.  The  raioas  bellied  bslbsL 
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BUL-OAN, 


BULGAJUAK. 


Atoms  fltffiites  iMk.  The  ■feriatad 


do. 
bsDwed  bolbul. 


tfjnea 

CrUigerietaridu,  ^McUmd,  TheTeUow  b 

,.       iavebliifl,  Ooufd,  The  white  thnrnted  do. 
Ism  Itttedas  C«f».    The  white  hiowed  bush      do. 
w       JUntholmBue,  y«nilL     The  jellow   throated 
hoeh  do, 
Kelurtit  pendlUta,  Slyii,  The  yellov  eared  bulbal, 
"-•^'    '   ^•Itfn,  0o«ML  Hie  i«hfl[  throated  dd. 

ftaviveotris,  iidbV.    The  hlaok  ererted  yel- 
low do. 
Braehypodivs  poiocephalns  Jerdom,  The  Grey  headed  do. 
Otooenpaft   kaeogenja,   (^roy.     The   white    cheeked 
onqtod  dow 
lettcotit  Gouid^    do    do    eared  do. 
jocoea,  linn.     The  red  wfairicered  do. 
Tycabnotw  pygosaa,  tbtfy$tm.  The  eoauaoB  firaieal  do. 

„        Am  hiemorhooa,   OmWm.    do      Ifadna  do. 
PhjUorni*,  Jerdoni,  BlyiA^    The  common  green  bulbul. 
Malalmricus  Ukm,    The  Malnbar  do    do. 
aurifroDa.    Tenm.    Tbe  gold  fronted  do. 
Havdwiekia  Jard  mi  Sett,  The  kite  wiaged. 
Joia  Zejloaica  GmeHn,    The  black  headed  do. 

tjphia  XtfM.     The  white  wiDged  greea  do. 
scapalarii,  of  the  Archipelago. 
Lafreanigrii  of  Arakan. 


•• 
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Bemizoa  ftkraia,  Mfg^  The  bioiMi  oared  Valbal.  '  I  tti6  hiiidu  triad,  h>  each  of  whom  riariied  bol- 
ter was  poured  on  the  saered  fiie  one  thovaand 
times.  Another  bumt^eaerifiee,  to  the  sixty'* 
four  inferior  gods,  followed,  which  was  Buacoed^ 
ed  by  the  sacrifice  and  offermg  of  aU  the  othtt 
animals  tied  to  the  posts.  The  human  aaorifieo 
eonelnded  and  the  sacrifioing  priest  offered 
pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  td  each  god  as 
he  circumambulated  the  altar. 

At  the  present  day  the  ball  is  often  devoted 
by  hindus  to  the  gods,  on  the  llth  day  of  monni- 
ing  for  a  near  relative.  In  this  a  marisiage  cere- 
mony  is  performed,  called  "  brik-hotsurg,"  or 
abandoning  of  a  bull,  brik  means  a  bull  and 
also  the  zodiacal  sign,  Taurus.  The  brikhot« 
surg  marriage  ceremony  is  perfonned  in  the 
name  of  the  bull  after  which  the  anisBa)  is  set 
free  to  roam,  and  in  some  hindu  towna  of  India, 
these  devoted  cattle  infeat  the  streets  and  soads* 
are  very  numerous  and  very  troublesome.  I'^ 
several  Mahratta  towns  they  were  of t«n  kt  loose* 
In  Benares^  they  are  still  in  numbers,  and  what- 
ever they  may  do  or  wherever  they  may  lie 
down,  they  may  be  patted,  spoken  to,  or  even 
shouted  at,  but  never  struck.  They  are  called 
Bijar,  Saur,  Brahmani  bulL  A  similar  marriage 
ceremony  is  performed  with  a  well  end  orehard. 
—  Ward  on  the  Bdigiim  of  the  Hindu9t  VoL 
II.  p.  263.  £lltot,  260.  See  Bunotsurg ;  Julot- 
surg. 

BULDEO,  «n  Yrij  is  a  shrine  of  Baldeo 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hercuka  of  thp 
East  and  We^t,  His  club,  a  ploughshare,  and 
his  covering  a  lion's  skin*    See  Baldeva. 

BUL-DHOON,  the  valley  of  Sookeyt  Mundi 
in  the  Kohistan  of  Jhullundhur.  It  is  alto 
called  Sookeyt  Mundi,  also  K^ngra  Bhawaiji^ 
also  PaUam  Pettier.  The  natives  of  the  Bul- 
dhoon  and  Kulu  have  sallow  complexions  and 
seem  t)f  the  same  race  as  the  natives  of  Bnshaii. 
The  men  are  tall  and  strong,  but  few  of  them 
are  handsome.  Many,  of  the  young  wome^  are 
preUy  but  at  the  age  of  20  or  $^6,  they  become 
coarse  and  stout.  When  Mr.Masson  passed  near 
there,  it  was  the  praotioe  lor  the  women,  gaily 
dressed,  to  assemble  and  greet  a  stranger  with 
songs,  as  he  entefed  each  village,  for  which 
honor  he  was  expected  to  give  a  rupee  to  each 
knot«  Tke  men  and  women  dress  dn^oet  similar^ 
ly.     See  Jhullundhur,  Kohi^an* 

BULEA  JOBEE,  a  river  near  Ghandnra,  in 

Ooroillah. 

BULESUB,  a  sub-division  of  the  Gd^ux 
race  — £IL 

BULGARIAN.  The  wild  people  who  dwelj 
or  wandered  in  the  plains  of  Bussia,  Lithu- 
ania^ and  Poland,  inight  be  reduced  in  the  age 
of  Jastinian,  under  the  two  great  ^families  of 
the  Bulgarian  and  SclavoniaUi  Those  oi  the 
former  nation,  who  touched  the  Euxine  Sea 
and  the  Mseotls,    derived  firom  the  Huos  their 


Birds  of  India,  Layard*s  Jfat.  SisU 
0f  (kphn,  OdL,  Rbo,  See  Birds. 

BULBUL-I-BOSTAN,  also  Bulbul-i-haf  ar- 
dastan  Pers.  Lusdnia. 

BULBUL-I-QUL-DUM,  Hind.  thcHama- 
tonus  caf er. 

BULCUA,  a  pass  in  Kamaon,  in  L.  SO"  28'  j 
and  Long  80^  14'  over  a  high  ridge,  extend- 
ing £.  and  W. 

BULD,  Hind.  Horned  .cattle,  Buldea  a 
cowherd  .^-^^/, 

BUL-DAN,  amongst  the  ancient  hindus,  the 
aacrifice  of  a  bull  to  Bslnath,  the  lord  Bal,  the 
sun.  Balnath  was  the  deity  worshipped  by  the  j 
Saura  races  in  Guzerat  and  was  identical  with 
the  Syrian  Bal* 

In  this  ancteioLt  sacrifice,  which  has  long 
ceaaed,  four  altars  were  erected^  for  offering  the 
flesh  to  the,  four  gods,  Lacshmi-Narayana, 
Umia-Maheswar,  Brimha,  and  Anunta.  The 
nine  planets,  and  Prithu,  or  the  earth,  with  her 
ten  guardian  deities,  were  worshipped.  Five — 
VUvoa,  five  Khudiru^  five  PuUuhu,  and  five 
Udimlmm  posts  had  to  be  erected,  and  a  bull 
tied  to  each  post.  Clarified  butter  was  burnt  on 
the  altar,  and  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  slaugh- 
tered animals  placed  thereon.  Another  des- 
cription says  that  a  covered  altar  bad  to  be  pre- 
pared ;  sixteen  posts  had  then  to  be  erected  of 
various  woods  ;  a  golden  .image  of  a  man,  and 
an  iron  one  of  a  goat,  with  golden  images  of 
Vishnu  and  Lacshmi,  a  silver  one  of  Siva,  with 
a  golden  bull,  and  a  silver  one  of  Garuda  '  the 
eagle'  were  placed  npon  the  altar.  Animals,  as 
goats,  sheep,  Su;.,  were  tied  to  the  posts,  and  to 
one  of  them,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  mimosa, 
Was  to'  be  tied  the  human  victim*  Fi^re  was  to 
be  kindled  bj  means  of  a  burning  glass.  The 
sacrificing  priest,  '*  hota,' strewed  the  grass  called 
d*hub  or  immortal,  round  the  sacred  fire.  Then 
followed  the  burnt  sacrifice  to  the  ten  guardian 
deities  of  tin  'eatth;;^to  fha  nine  ^kiOBHi  and  I  name  or  dcseonti   Xhe  i^^^enca  of  language 
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Bttesta  ilie  descent  of  the  Bulgarian  from  the 
original  stock  of  the  Scbvonian,  or  more 
properly  Slavonian  race:  and  ibe  kindred 
bands  of  Servian,  Bosnian,  fiascian,  Croatian, 
Wallaehian,  &e.  followed  the  standard  or 
example  of  the  leading  tribe.  The  first  king  of 
Bulgaria,  in  its  present  extent,  was  in  A*  D, 
640,  and  their  empire  continued  until  1017, 
when  they  were  mied  by  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Greek  Empire*-— CAa</!«^(2'«  HindooUan^  p, 
289* 

BULOAR,  JUN6LI,  Hikd.  Boletus  igni- 
arins. 

BULGHAR,  a  town  in  Russia,  where 
Bmssia  leatiber  is  made ;  also  Russia  leather, 
corrupted  into  Bulkhah  In  Persia  a  kind  of 
■bottle,  to  hold  nearly  three  quarts,  is  made  of 
bulghar,  to  be  used  by  horsemen  travelling.  It 
has  a  wooden  stopper  and  fasnga  from  the 
isaddle  or  girth,  and  swings  under  the  horse. 
It  is  called  ''  matahrah"  or  *'  MaUrah."— 
Ousdey's  TrcofeU,  Vol.  I.  p.  247- 

BHULKHAL,  Pebs.  Russia-leather.  Fraser 
bdievea  that  this  word  is  a  corruption  from 
Bulghar,  the  place  in  Russia,  from  whence  this 
leather  reaches  Persia. — Frcuer's  Journey  into 
Xhoraean^  p.  69. 

BULKOKRA,  Bing.  Adelia  castanicarpa— 
Xoxb, 

BULKUT,  Hind,  rent  taken  in  advance. 

BTTLIt  Bbmo.  Hind.  Syn.  of  Sterculia 
urens. — Boxb. 

BUUI-WANLU,  Tel.  In  Southern  India, 
a  body  of  sudras. 

BULL, 

Al-Tsur An.  f  Kandi.. Hnm. 

TTanr Chaldbe.  I  Nar-gao Pebs. 

Bhur Hbb.  I  Mar Tam. 

Tanras....* Lax.  I  Edda .^  .mTbl. 

£ail Hum.  |  Basava „ 

The  bull  has  always  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  religious  systems  of  Asia.  The  sacred  bull 
of  the  Assyrians,  the  Apis  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  bull  Nandi  of  the  hindus  are  evidently 
identical  types.  The  golden  calf  of  the  Israel- 
ites will  not  be  forgotteui  and  for  the  use  of 
the  figure  of  the  bull  as  a  sacred  ornament  by 
the  Jews,  the  brazen  sea  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon  may  be  cited.  (1  Kings j  V£L  25.  ; 
8  Chron.IV'  4,  5,  andjeremiak.  Hi.  20.)That, 
in  Assyria,  Baal,  or  the  Supreme  Deity,  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  bull  or  heifer 
VULJ  be  inferred  from  Tobit,  i,  ▼.  d,  "  Now  all 
the  tribes  which  together  revolted,  and  the 
house  of  my  father  Napbthali  sacrificed  into  the 
heifer  Baal,"  but  the  reading  is  doubtful.— 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  Vol.  II,  p»  474-6,) 

In  the  English  Scripture  the  word  '*  Bull"  is 
the  translation  of  several  Hebrew  words,  ehor^ 
a  cow, ''  theo,"  a  wild  bull ;  abbire, «'  tor."    A 


sacrificial  rite  of  splitting  a  calf  in  two  and  men 
passinjif  between  the  parte  and  Bull  worship  is 
noted  in  Ist  Kings  XII  and  28,  29,  80,  the 
images  being  of  gold.  In  ancient  Western  Asia, 
Bal  and  the  brazen  calf  were  specially  worship* 
ped  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  (see  1  King. 
XII.  32)  and,  at  present,  in  India,  the  sacred 
day  of  Bal-Eswar,  with  his  Vahan  bull  Nandi, 
is  the  ''  amavasa,"  the  moonless  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month.  The  bull  was  offered  to  Mithras 
by  the  Persians  ;  and,  opposed  as  it  now  appears 
to  hindu  faith,  he  formerly  bled  on  the  altars 
of  the  8un*>god,  on  which  not  only  the  BuU* 
dan,  offering  of  the  bull,*  was  made,  but  human 
Sacrifices.     We  do  not  learn  that  the  Egyptian 
priesthood  presented  the  kindred  of  A4>is  to 
Osiris,  but  as  they  were  not  prohibited  from 
eating  beef,  they   may  have  done  so. — {Tod^s 
Rajasthan,   V6L   I.  p.    514-15.)    Apis,   the 
sacred  bull  of  Egypt  was  chosen  by  the  priests 
of  Memphis,  for  its  bhick  and  white  spots,  and 
Mnevis,  the  saorsd   ball  of  Heliopolis,  had 
nearly  the  same  marks  ;  but  the  Jews^  in  pre- 
pnring  their  water  of  purification,  were  ordered 
(in  Numbers,  ch.  XIX.  2)  to  kill  a  red  heifer 
without  a  spot     Amongst  the  Egyptians,   the 
solemnities  at  the  burial  of  Apis  were  entirely 
Bacchic.     The  priests  did  not  wear  the  ndmB 
or  deer  skin,  but  they  wore  the  panther  akin, 
and  carried  Thyrsus  staves.    The  brazen  calf, 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  an  object  of  wor^ip 
by  the  Hebrews  is  still  worshipped  by  hindua  in 
India,  often  of  brass,  but  oftener  of  stone. 
In  India  some  of  the  images  of  the  bull,  are 
of  colossal  size.    One,  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  south  of  India^  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Charmandi  Hill  in  Mysore.  It  is  carved  out 
of  a  solid  rock  at  the  side  of  the  hill  and  \b 
approached  by  ascending  660  stone  steps*  Sivai 
under  the  name  of  Mahadeva,  or  Iswara,  is  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  Rajpoots  in  Mewar,  and 
from  the  early  annals  of  the  dynasty  he  appears 
to  have  been>  with  his  consort  Isani,  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  Qehlote  njputs  adoration.   Iswara  is 
there  adored  under  i\it  epithet  of  Eklinga,  and  is 
either  worshipped  in  his  monolithic  symbol,  or 
as  Iswara  Ghao-miikhi,  the  quadriform  divinity. 
represented  by  a  bust  with  four  faces.    The 
sacred  bull  Nands,  has  his  altar    attadied  to 
all  the  shrines  of  Iswara,  in  India,  as  was  that 
of  Uneves  or  Apis  to  those  of  the  Egyptfaa 
Osiris.    Nanda  has  occasionally  his  separate 
shrines,  and  there  is  one  in  the  vallqr  of  Oodi* 
poor  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  oracular 
as  rec^ards  the  seasons.  The  bull  was  the  steed 
of  Isware,  and  carried  him  in  battle ;  he  is  often 
represented  upon  it,  with  his  consort  Isa,  at  fttB 
speed. 

Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that  the  infant  Bappa, 
son  of  Kagadit,    when  only  three  yean  old. 


calf  was    in  Hebrew,    ^*  Ogel,"    in    Arabic  {  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Bhandere,  where 
<<  Adjel/'  Jeremiah  %xw\  18  vid  19.  tells  of  a  I  he  was  protected  by  %  Bhil  of  lada  despe&u 
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TKcttos  be  was  removed  for  greater  eeeurity  to 
the  wilds  of  Farassnr.  Within  its  impervtons 
lec^saea  roae  the  three  peaked  (iri«cata)  moun- 
tain,  at  whose  base  was  the  town  of  Nagindra, 
the  abode  of  brahmins,  who  performed  the 
Kites  of  the  '  great  god/  In  this  retreat  passed 
the  early  years,  of  Bappa.  wandering  through 
these  a^ine  yallies,  amidst,  the  groves  of  Bal, 
and  the  shriiMa  of  the  braaen  ealf.  The  most 
antique  temples  are  to  be  seen  in  these  spots— 
within  the  dark,  gorge  of  the  mountain,  or  on 
ita  mgged  summit, — in  the  depths,  of  the 
forest,  and  at  the  souroes  of  streams,  where 
sites  of  seclusion,  beauty,  and  sublimity  alter- 
Baldy  exalt  the  mind's  devotion.  In  these 
regions  the  image  of  creative  power  appears  to 
have  been  the  earliest,  and  at  one  time  the  sole 
object  of  adoration,  whose  symbols,  the  serpent 
wreathed  phallus  (liognm),  and  its  companion, 
the  bull,  were  held  sacred  even  by  the 
^children  of  the  forest.'  In  these  silent 
f etreate  Mahadeva  long  continued  to  rule  trium- 
phant, and  the  most  brilliant  festivities 
of  Oodipoor  were  those  where  his  rites 
are  celebrated  in  the  nine  days  sacred 
to  him,  when  the  Jain  aad  Vaishnava  nix 
with  the  most  zealous  of  his  votaries  :  but  the 
strange  gods  from  the  plains  of  the  YsmUna 
and  Ganges  have  withdrawn  a  portioa  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Oehlota  fjnom,  their  patron  divinity 
Eklinga,  whose  dewan,  or  vicegerent,,  is  the 
Bana.  The  temple  of  EkHnga,  situated  in  one 
of  the  narrow  defiles  leading  to  the  capital, 
ia  an  immense  structure,  though  more  sump- 
tuous than  elegant.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
white  marble,  most  elabcnnitely  carved  and 
embelliihed  ;  but  lying  in  the  route  of  a  bigot- 
ted  foe,  it  h|is  undergone  many  dflaptdatiohs. 
The  brazen  bull,  placed  under  his  owii  dome. 
facing  the  sanctuary  of  the  phallus,  is  nearly 
of  the  natural  size,  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
It-  is  oast  (hollow)  of  good  shape,  highly 
polished  and  without  flaw,  except  %vbere  the 
hmaamet  of  the  Tatar,  had  opened  a  passage  in 
the  hollow  flank  in  search  o(  treasure.  Amongst 
the  many  temples  where  the>  brazen  calf  forms 
p^rt  of  the.  establishment  of  Bal-Cesar,  there  is 
one  sacred  to  Nan  da  alone,  at  Naen  in  the 
valley.  T^iis  lordly  bull  has  his  shrine  attend- 
ed as  devoutly  as  was  that  of  Apis  at  Memphis, 
nor  win  Eklinga  yield  to  his  brother  Serapis. 
The  changes  of  position  of  the  Apis  at  Naen 
are  received  a^  indications  of  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  seasons,  though  it  is  not  apparent  how  such 
are  contrived.  The  physiological  worship  of  the 
god  Eshwara,  with  his  emblem  the  lingum, 
priapus  or  phallus,  and  his  vahan,  the  bull 
Nandi  or  Basava,  seems  to  have  entered  India 
on  ita  western  border.  But  it  is  now  very 
general  and  Nandi,  in  stone  or  in  brass,  is  to 
be  seen  everywhere,  perhaps  half  a  million  of 
them  are  in  Indiai  generally  seated;  looking  to 


the  lingum.  In  Ceylon,  to  evrey  heti  of  caCtls 
there  is  a  sacred  ball  who  is  supposed  to  exert' 
an  influence  over  the  prosp^ty  of  the  flocks ; 
his  horns  are  ornamented  with  tufts  of  feathers, 
and  frequently  with  small  bells,  and  he  invaria- 
bly leads  the  great  herd  to  pasture.  On  start- 
ing in  the  early  morning  from  the  cattle  kraal 
the  natives  address  the  bull,  telling  him-'  '*  ta 
watch  over  the  herd  p  to  keep  the  cows  from 
straying,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  sweetest 
paatures,  so  that  they  shall  give  abundance  of 
milk,"  ko.'-Buttsen,  Vol.  I.  p.  482,  TotTs 
Bajasthan^  Vol  I.  p.  282. 

BULLA,  DuK.  Terminalia  belkrica,  SaN8« 
Favonia  odorata. 

BULLAN.  A  river  near  near  Duking  Serai 
in  Muzzfferpore  district. 

BVLLAR,  DuK.  and  Hind.  Doliohoa 
catiany  and  D.  eultratuc.  See  Dolichoa  spi* 
eatus. 

BULLEAH.  A  river  near  Bumouree  in  A1- 
morah. 

BULL  FROG,  of  Ualabar.  Rana  Malabaricaw 
BULL-HIDE.    Bee  Leather. 
BULLI  OR  BULLY  TREE,  Eng.    Ach« 
ras  sapota.    Diospyros  sapota- — Willd, 

BULL  NANDA.  Bee  Bull :  Belanus  Nandi. 

BULLOA.  The  Southern  part  of  the  district 
of  Tipperah. 

BULOOKUNBOON  P  Ferns* 

BULOOSITOON  ROOMANI ;  TUNANt 
Pnnica  granatum. 

BULPAM,  Tam.  Bulpamu,  TsL.  Soap« 
stone. 

BULRUSHES  {Typhacece)^ 

Ckrna HxB.  I  Booree Snn>B& 

Pun M.S1HDKE.  I  Puten>riri.........    „ 

Bulrushes,  so  conspicuous  in  the  marshes  of 
Europe,  extend  also  to  similar  situations  in 
most  parts  of  India.  The  leaves  are*  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  employed  in  making  mats  and 
winter  coverings  for  plants,  as  well  as  for 
stuffing  chairs,  putting  between  the  staves  of 
barrels.  The  leaves  of  **  putera"  and  '*  reree'* 
{Typha  elephcmtina  and  7.  aii^ustifolid) 
are  employed  in  makini;  mats  in  North- West 
India.  In  Sindh  the  former  is  called  pun,  and 
its  leaves  employed  for  making  mats  and  bas- 
kets. The  poUen,  like  that  of  Lycopodium,  is 
inflammable,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  as 
in  Europe.  It  is  also  collected  in  Sindh,  and 
there  called  ^  booree*' '  Elephants  are  food  of 
T.  elephantine.  It  is  a  valuable  sand  binding 
plant  and  it  is  tied  into  bundles  as  a  swimming 
float  .—Royle  Fib.  PI  p,  35.     See  Kellek. 

BULTL  A  name  of  Ladak.  See  Bhot,  India, 
p.  316,  837.   Ladak,  Maryul,  Tibet. 

BULTISTAN,  Tibet  proper,  the  land  of  the 
Bult  or  Bhot.  Bultistan  is  partly  mahomedan 
of  the  Shiah  sectarians.    See  Tibet.    Bhot. 
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BUL  TUL  OR  SHUB-JI-L\  a  paes  leacling 
lo  Cwhinere  in  L.  34«  10'  L.  70«  15'.  The 
crest  ia  10,500  feet. 

BULUH,  Malay.  A  bamboo. 

BULUH  PERINDU,  Malay.  The  plidc^ 
live  bamboo,  also  caUed  Bula-ribaty  the  atorm- 
bamboo,  iit  the  loresta  o{  the  Malay  peninsu- 
k,  Samatra  and  Javet,  the  natives  raake  holes 
ia  the  forest  bamboos  and  plaintive  souads 
issue,  when  the  wind  blows.  It  is  a  sort  of 
JEolian  pipe*    See  Bamboo. 

BULUN,  Sindl,  the  water  bOg,  a  por- 
poise P  in  the  ri?er  Indus. 

BULUNQ,  JAt.  Plooaria  Candida,  Sees. 
Xachenma  spinosa  ;  Agar-agar. 

BULXJT  TAGH,  according  to  Captain 
H.  Strachey,  is  that  part  of  the  Kouenlun 
chain,  which  is  t^ast  of  Samarcand  and  Sonth 
of  Khokaud.  Balnt-Tagh  means  the  cloud 
mountain,  but  the  Kouen-Inn  chain  is  also 
called  the  Belnr  Taj^h  which,  aecording  to 
Cunningham,  is  synonymous  with  Balti  Moun- 
tain :  other  names  for  the  chain  are  Mus- 
tagh  ;  Karakoram  ;  Hindu-ku»h  ;  and  Tsnng- 
lung  or  Onion  Mountains  from  the  prevalence  on 
it  of  a  species  of  Allium,  Its  continuation 
forms  the  Pamir  range,  west  of  Yarkand.  The 
Kouenlun  chain  is  not  less  elevated  than  the 
Himalaya  and  is  covered  throughout  a  great 
part  of  its  length  with  perpetual  snow.  Its  axis 
has  not  been  crossed  by  any  traveller,  but  has 
been  reached  by  Dr.  Thomson  who  visited  the 
Xarakoram  pass  etevated  18,800  feet  In 
Western  Tibet*  the  axis  of  the  chain  is  in 
general  distant  about  150  miles  from  the 
Himalaya  and  the  countiy  between  the  two 
eonsists  of  a  complication  of  ranges  of  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains  separated  from  one 
another  by  stony  valleys,  which  at  the  higher 
parts  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers  expand  at  in- 
tervals into  sMavial  plains. — H.  JPl  ei*  TK 

BUMA8EA,  Ens.  Fustian. 
BUMBA.    A  race  inhabiting  the  hills  west- 
ward from  Kashmir  to  the  Indus. 

BUMBA,  HiKD.  Spout  of  a  fountain,  also  a 
snake  hole,  also  a  o&sk.«-j^//. 

BUMBOO  ?  Tah.  a  Palghat  wood,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  from  a  large  tree.  It  is  used  for 
building  and  for  furniture. — Gel.  Frith, 

BUMBUL.  Hind.  Rubus  biflorus. 

BUMEETHA,  Hind,  In  Lower  Doab,  and 
hills,  same  as  Bambhi  in  N.  W.  and  Bithak  in 
Oudh.— J^W. 

BUMMALO.  a  small  fish,  salted  and  dried, 
also  called  Bombay  Pucks,  but  found  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Southern  Asia.  See  Bombay ;  Fishes, 

BUMTELE.  Name  of  a  rajput  tribe  on  tbe 
Eastern  parts  of  the  Central  Doab. — Ell^ 

BUN,  Ahab.  (Boon)  Coffee.  Coffee  berries> 


BUN,    Bakg«   Hih]»,    B&   moaltiviMi 
henoe.«— iFi^ 

<*  Ban  Ada,  Zingiber  eMsammmiar,  wild  ginger. 

**  Barbati,  Phaaeolus  rostiatas; 

''  ChalitAi  Leea  oiiipa. 

*•  Chandor  681,  Fiagellaria  Indica.    . 

**  Charal,  Desmodium  gyrans. 

**  CbichinKa,  IVioosantiiea  lobata. 

<<Cbari   H.    called    also   Bnra,  a  high  josc^ 
grass  of  which  elephaBts  are  V9ry  fond.— £/^ 
.  _"  Gab,  Diospyros  cordiluJaa* 

''  Qooa,  Areca  triaudra. 

"  Gd»  Beng.  Solanum  melongena. 

^  Ghnnnki  Cttoufmis  pobescms. 

**  Qttndhina,  Beng.  Alham  tabedosnnw 

'*  Hulde^  Cuicama  aromatioa, 

''  Joeen,  Olerodendon  inerme. 

**  Jam  Ardtaia  humilis. 

'<  Jean  Cnidium  difEusntn. 

'*  Kaoa»  OofFea  beogslensk. 

**  Kapas»  UibisonB  vitifolios. 

*'  Kuchao,  colocasia  aatiqiiMxun. 

*'  Kulay,  Glycine  labialis. 

«  Kulmee,  Jpomoea  striata. 

MLubunga,  Ludwigia  parviflors. 

*'  Meethee  Melilotns  pacriflnra. 

"  Meiher>  Beng.  TrifoUom  Indionm. 

'*  Nunikaiee^  Bong.  Ardisia  glaadolcfiiL 

<*  Hullika  Jaaminum  sambae. 

*  NanDga  Gelonium  faBcicalatnio. 

"  NaraDgie  Biophytum  seDsitivum, 

*•  Ncel  Tephi^ooa  purimrtta. 

**  Natit  Amarantoa  iasmtua. 

'(Qkra,  Ureua  Jobata;  Triumfatta  aagalsUi 
Xanthium  orientale, 

^  Falung,  Sonchos  orixeusls  also  Kamex  Wal&* 
ohianna. 

**  Pat^  Beng.  Corehorus  oUtorius. 

*<  PitJDg  Meiilotua  lucaotha. 

*'  Puto^  Tricoaanthes  cuenmerina,  Tr.  dioica. 

'*  Biu,  Sinapis  divaricata. 

*'  Raji  Beog.  Syn  of  Bauhtniaracemosa. 

«'  Sufed  pooiny  Baaella  alba. 

«•  Shim^  Lablab  dntQetorami  aba  L.  Tulgarii* 

"  Sulfa  Fnmaria  parviiiora. 

«  Sun.  Beng.  and  Hind.  Ckx>talaria  Tenraeoaa.— 
Linn 

**  Tepari ja  Physalis  minima. 

^  Tulsee  Ooimiim  adsoandens. 

«'  Tnrooii  BflNo.  Clubbed  Laffa,  X»oflEi  ohvafta. 

"  Uch,  Morinda  exserta. 

BUNA,  Hind.  Edwardsia  moUia,  Piatanw 

orientalia* 

BUNAFUR,  a  tribe  of  Tadu  bansi  rajputsia 
Oudfa,  Allahabad  and  Benares,  Gurra  mundh 
and  Bunddcund.— J7^. 

BUNAIR,  the  elder  branch  of  the  Ensufsye 
Affghan,  Tlie  Eusufzye  are  democratio  and 
agricultural,  lying  in  warm  sheltered  fertile 
valleys,  touching  the  Indus  on  one  side  and 
Panjkhora  on  the  other,  extending  on  the  south 
to  Kabul^  occupying  the  northern  part  of  the 
plain  of  Peshawar,  Bunir,  Swat,  Panjkhora  and 
the  Eusufzye  part  of  the  valley*  About  tbs 
year  1865,  they  opposed  the  BsHish  army  m 
an  attempt  to  move  up  the  Umbeyhih  pass  to- 
wards the  Mababan,  but  they  suflered  sererely 
and  afterwards  lent  their  aid  against  UuJkak, 
situated  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Mahabair 
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BUNDELOTJND. 


BUN-GHT. 


mmmUiii  where  iiuiatict  from  Hipdostnii  had 
Msembled* 

BUNA,  of  Kaghan,  Albiesia  odoratiaaima. 

BUNAS  OR  ANAS.    See  Hindu. 

BUNBASAUA.  The  first  of  the  paracidal 
Bhattya  kinsa.  See  Bhattiya. 

BUN-BHANXA,  H.  WUd  egg  plaot,  Sola- 
Bam  melongena — JSll. 

BUNBHOOAY  onBAMBHOOAI,  BuK. 
Careva  arboma. — jRovb.  Bhesda. 

BUNCHONO  BULawOOD.  A  red  dye 
wood  of  the  Gelebea.    See  Dyea. 

BUND,  HiNDw  Pbr&  (b&iid)a  slipof  an  ae- 
eoiuii :  Bund-behri|  also  Bund*phantahsaatate«- 
ment  of  a  viUage  aeoouni  an  embankmeiity  a 
dam.— JSa. 

BUND  OR  BOOND»  a  dark  bine  aUk  with 
many  spots  larg<^ly  made  at  Benarea. 

BUNDA.  Pb&s.  (b&Ddi>  Anything  fastened ; 
hence  probably  the  English  word  bnndle- 

BUNDAH.  HtMD.  (bSnd&h)  A  slave,  a 
servant. 

BUND  AH,  the  last  Sikh  gnru,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  Anrongsebin  A.  D.  1708. 

BUNDAR,  Hind.  p£R8.  (bi^adi^r)  A  har- 
bour ;  henoe  Sbah  bundar,  a  harbour  master,  a 
port-master;  perhaps  also  a  Bunder-boat. 

BUNDARl.  A  section  of  the  second  class  or 
Bara<jati  of  the  Khatri.    See  Khatri. 

BUNDER  ABBAS,  formerly  called  Gam- 
Uroofi,  in  lat.  %1^  10'  N.  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  5  miles  north  of  ICishm  isknd. 
It  is  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Kirmaii  and 
38  about  eighteen  days  march  from  the  town  of 
Kirman  • — HoTMbtgrgh, 

BUNDfiRDEVA,  its  chief  in  the  time  of 
Bapba  was  Esnpgol,  who  gave  his  daughter  to 
BHpoa. 

BUNDELCUND.  In  CentrM  India,  is  di- 
Tided  into  four  statea,  with  which  British  India 
has  treaties,  viz.  Bewah,  Tebree  or  Ooroha, 
Dattta  an4  Snmpthun  vith  82  minor  states  viz. 
Sohawul,  Jignee  Ajeygurh,  Baonee,  Berondt, 
Bqawnr,  CUrkari,  Ohntterpore,  Kotee,  Mybere, 
Kagode,  QoToha,  and  Punna.  Other  Bundel- 
cund  slates,  viz.  Jalonn,  Jhansi,  Jeitpore,  Chir- 
gaon,  Shahgurli,  Banpor,  Purwa,  Byirago-gnrh, 
Tiroha,  and  two  of  the  Kalingar  Chobey  jaghires 
liaTC  been  oonfiscatrd  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  name  of  Bnndelcund  is  taken  from 
a  spurious  rajput  tribe  descended  from  the 
Gwrhwar  of  Kantii  and  KhyraghiiT  who  settled 
tberein  the  13th  and  Htk  centuries,  but  they 
Bfiy  that  the  devotion  of  their  ancestors  to 
Binda  (Vindhjfa)  Basni  gave  rise  to  the  name. 
The  name  has  also  been  derived  from  Banda  a 
slave.  In  Britiah  Bnndelcund,  there  are  few  of 
f  he  Boondela  race,  except  in  the  pergunnah  of 
f  onwari. 

The  Bindiyachal  mountains  in  Bundelcnnd 
commence  near  Seundah,  L.  26^  14/  L* 
78**  50' ;  proceeds  &  W-  w  Narwar  85?  39/ 


77°  52'  i  8.  E.  to  24»  12'  ;  N.  E.  to  Ajegarb, 
24^  53',  80''  20'  ;  and  Kidleenjar,  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  E.  to  Barghar,  W  10'  81 ""  S6'. 
None  are  more  than  2,000ft.,the  average  between 
the  Turn  and  Kuttra  Passes,  about  630  ft.  The 
Tons  falls  over  the  brow  by  a  cascade  of  900 
ft.  ;  Bilohi,  898  ft. ;  and  Bonti,  400  ft. 

The  k>wer  parts  ere  primary,  rocks  overlaid  hgr 
sandstone.  In  many  places  axe  trap^  or  other 
formations  of  volranio  origin*  The  plateau, 
which  surmonnta  the  range,  is  from  10  to  13 
miles  wide. 

Bundelcund  has,  in  the  past  three  oentnriea^ 
been  fifteen  times  desokted   by  famine   and  it 
is  proposed  to  ntiUae  the  waters  of  the  Betwa 
river  to  secure  its  irrigation.*-*-^2^fo^,  AUchwm, 
BUNDi,  HiKB*    A  kind  of  sweetmeat,  in 
grains. 
BUNDI,  a  sUte  of  BijpuUna. 
BUNER.  A  district  of  Afghaiustaa  North 
West  from  Peshawar.  See  Bunair. 

BUNDESH,  a  religioua  book  of  the  Parsea 
Zoroastrians. 
BUNG,  PfiBs.    Hemp* 
BUNG.    See  Eunawer. 
BUNG  A,  Hind.  A  stock  of  straw* 
BUNOA-BUA-PALA.  JAajuy.  Maee. 
BUNGA-CHaNKE,  MALaT.     Caryophyl- 
lus.  aromatious.— -Zifm. 

BUNOA-LAWANG,  Mahb.  CuvophyUiti 
aromaticus.— XttMi. 

BUNGA  PALA.    Bah.  Mace. 
BUNGA  PUKUL  AMPAT,  MAtAY,   Uti- 
rabilis  jalapa.  See  Macaasan  - 

BUNGABI KI  LAICBI, .  Hind.  YaagnerilBi 
apinoaa.  .    .         f 

BUNGAROO,  Til.    Gold. 
BUNGA  8UR80N,    HiNl).    Sinapisjao- 
cea> 

BUNGARU8,  a  genus  of  reptiles.  B.  cssrnle- 
ns,  B.  tropidonottts,  B.  Geylonicna,  are  three 
poisonous  serpents  of  Bnrmah  and  CqFlon,  of 
the  family  Elapidse,  B«  cmruleua  occurs  In  moat 
parte  of  India  and  in  Burmah,  B.  fasciatna, 
common  in  Burmah  is  rare  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  B.  semifEisciata  ooeura  in 
China.  These  snakes  are  from  4  to  6  feet  long. 
BUNGGA  CHAPPA,  Maiay.  Blumea 
balsamifera, 

BUND-I-EAISER.  A  dyke  or  bund  n«ar 
the  town  of  Shuster  in  Southern  Persia,  thrown 
across  the  river  Kuren.  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son  saya  thst  it  was  constructed  by  Ardeshir 
Babigan  or  his  son  Shahpur,  and  the  oanal 
constructed  is  called  Nahr-i-Uariyan>  whiob 
watera  the  fields  to  the  south  in  the  Miandab. 
,  •— 27e  Bode. 

BUNDR,  Pbks.  (b&nd'r)  A  port  or  harbofur. 
A  common  post*fix  and  prefix  aa  Bunder  Abbas : 
Muchli  Bundr,  and  the  English  Bundr  boat. 
See  Bunder.  Bundar ;  Bandar, 
I     BUN-GUI,  Hind.     Corckorus  olitorinft' 
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BUNHO. 


BUNNOO. 


BUI^GKA,  Hind,  also  called  Kutooa,  an 
aqttatic   beetle  which  eats  rice  plants.     It  is 
'Bald  to  make  a  leaf  boat,  which  it  paddles  from 
plant  to  plant. — BIL 

BUNGLA,    HiMD.  commonly,  Bungalow, 
'  a  one  stoned  house. 

BUN6USH.  In  the  Eohat  district,  the 
'principal  tribe  are  the  Bang:ush  Pathans. 
They  Can  muster  15,000  fiKhtinpc  men,  and 
are  fairly  good  soldiers.  They  highly  appre- 
ciated the  British  tight  money  assessments, 
after  what  had  been  long  termed  the  *^  robber 
rale'*  of  sooltan  Mahomed  Barukzye.  Up  to 
1848,  he  held  Kohat  as  a  fief  from  the 
Gabul  government.  It  was  then  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  British  on  account  of 
hoatiKty  evinced  during  the  second  8ikh-war. 
The  khan  of  Mungoo  in  the  Bungush  country, 
was  in  the-  British  service  as  Kevenue 
'Collector,  when*  he  was  murdered  by  one  of 
his  own  relatives.  The  khanship  descended  to 
his  son.  The  Bangnsh  tribe  have  suffered  much 
from  the  raids  of  their  hill  neighbours,  Wuseeree, 
Orukzye,  Tooree,  and  Oabul-kheyl. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Meeranzye  valley  are 
also  Bungush.    This  valley  belonged  to  the  fief 
of  sooltan   Mahomed,  but  being  an  outlying 
loeatity  was  overlooked  when  Kohat  was  taken 
possession   of.    The  Gabul  government   then 
ket  no  time  in  arranging  for  the  oeenpation  of 
Meeranzye,    which    appeared    to    have    been 
vacated  ;  so  sirdar  Azim  Khan,  the   governor 
of  the  Koorum  province,  in  1851,  summoned 
the  Meeranzye  to  surrender;  but  they   peti-. 
tboed  the  British  to  inelade  them  in  Kohat. 
Under  the    circumstances  this    request    was 
acceded  to.    They  were  in  their  hearts  hostile 
to  the    British  government,    as  indeed  they 
were    to   any    government   whatever.       They 
offered  to  guard  the  Kothul,  and  asserted  that, 
they  had  an   hereditary    ebim,  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Afveedee,  to  occupy     the  ridge. 
The  Kothul  was  then  made  over  to  them,  and 
as  the  Afreedee  refused  to  open  the  Pass,  it 
WM  resolved  to  establish  a  blockade  and   the 
Afreedee   were  debarred    from    enteriftg  the 
Kohat  and   Bsshawur  valleys.     While    these 
arrangementa  were   progfessing»    the    Gulleo 
Afreedee  suddenly  attacked  the  Bungush  people 
ou  the  Kothul,  and  seized  that  poet.     Several 
Bungush  chiefs  were  killed  in  the  encounter, 
and  Major  Coke  who  was  present,  was  slightly 
wounded.    Upon   this    check,    the    Bungush 
people  obtained  the    alliance   of  two  small, 
though  warlike,   tribes,  named  Buiootee    and 
Sepah.    These  were  independent  and  dwelt  in 
the  hills  near  the  pass.     The  Southern  section 
of  the  Jewokee  Afreedee  also  joined  the  league. 
See  Affghan ;  Khy ber  508,  517. 

BUN  HAN,  a  river  of  Jeypore. 

BUNHO.  A  Penang  wood,  from  a  lars^e  tree ; 
occasionally  used  for  bttilding.— 0<>{.  Frith. 


BUN/,  Hind.  ?  Hyosciamus  hyoecyami^ 
folia. 

BUNJABA,  Hind,  also,  Banjara.  The 
name  is  supposed  by  Elliot  to  be  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit  Bunij,  a  nierehant.  Shakspeare 
derives  it  from  the  Persian  birinjar,  a  rice  ear* 
rier.  In  the  Dasa  Kumara  Cheritra,  a  work  writ- 
ten by  Dandi,  mention  is  made  of  a  cock  fighl 
in  a  bunjara  camp.  But  the  bunjara  are  even 
indicated  by  Arrian  as  one  of  the  classes  of 
Indian  society.  They  are  chiefly  wanderiag 
mrain  merchants  and  salt  merehants,  but  many 
have  settled  down  in  the  tract  under  the  nor- 
thern hills  lying  between  Ooruckpoor  and 
Hurdwar.  Some  are  mahoraedans  and  say 
they  came  firom  Multan.  Those  of  western 
India  are  usually  Oharuns,  and  theh*  sacred 
character  is  a  great  protection   to  them. 

The  Turki  Bunjara  who  are  mostly  carriers, 
have  86  tribes  or  got. 

The  Beid  Bunjara  have  11"  Rot,'*  they  came 
from  Bhutnir  and  are  now  in  Pilibit  and  Kant, 
and  n^any  are  weavers  and  medical  men. 

The  Lubana  Banjara  have  11  *<  got"  are 
mostly  agricultural.  They  claim  to  be  descend- 
ants of  Gour  brahmins  and  to  have  left  Baat- 
humbor  in  Anningzeb's  time. 

The  Mookeri  Banjara  daim  to  iMve  eome 
from  Mecca,  and  to  reside  in  Jhujjur.  Thejr 
have  16  "  got.** 

The  Bohrup  Bunjara  are  moatly  hinda  and 
lead  a  more  wandering  life.  They  are  dirided 
into  the  five  tribes,  Rathor,  Cliouhon  or  Koorri, 
Power,  Towur  and  Burtea,  who  are  again  sub- 
divided into  tribes  or  got.  They  claim  to  have 
como  from  Chittoor.  They  intermarry,  hut  not 
with  members  of  the  same  got.  They  have  a 
dose  relation  with  those  of  the  Dekhan,  eadi 
comnmnity  has  a  ehief  at  its  head  styled  Naikf 
to  whom  ibey  yield  implidt  obedience-—- J92^> 
128-131.    See  Bnnjara. 

BUNJAR,  Hind.  Waste  land :  land  ly- 
ing fellow,  also  indifferent  sor^. 

BUNJIN,  Hind.  A  weed  whiob  grows  in 
the  Kharif  crops  much  sought  after  by  fakirs 
who  practice  alchemy.— 'JSIZio^* 

BUNKAr  THADA. 


Bunks  thadah...  ...Tbl.  j  Babtra  ..« 

A  wood  which  was  sent  to  the  C&reat  Exhi- 
bition, 

BUNNAS  B1V£B»  rises  in  a  duster  of 
summits  in  the  AravalU  range,  Lat.  24^  41* 
Lon.  73°  28*  8.  W.  into  Run  of  Kuich,  bf 
several  small  channels.  Length,  180  m.  About 
17,000  sq.  m.  drained. 

BUNNI,  Hind.  Payment  in  kind,  hence 
Bunnibar  a  ploughman  paid  in  k»nd* 

BUNNOO  valley  is  held  by  mixed  races,  who 
dwell  in  walled  villages.  They  aare  undersized 
and  sallow  skinned.  They  are  quiet,  orderly 
and  regular  ia  revenue  matters^  but  imfflorar. 


6a4 


BUNT, 


BUBJ. 


tapable  of  reckless  peijury  and  delibenie  as- 
sAssination,  Bunnoo  ia  intersected  by  the 
Koorum  River  which  renders  it  rich  and  fertile 
and  they  cultivate  with  some  industry.  They 
are  well  affected  to  the  British  Government. 
Iron  is  imported  in  quantities  from  the  Wu* 
aeeree  hills,  and  is  worked  up,  at  Kalabagh,  in* 
to  afi^icultural  implements,  cauldrons,  cooking 
utensils,  grates  and  fire  irons,  ladles,  pegs, locks, 
horse  shoes  and  chains.  The  Wuseerees  bring 
it  down  on  bullocks  and  mules  chiefly  through 
the  Koorum  pass  to  the  Bunnoo  fair  where  it 
is  bought  up  by  carriers  from  Kalabagh  who 
convey  it  bsck  to  that  great  emporium  of  the 
iron  trade,  where  they  sell  it  to  the  msnufao- 
torers.  The  spade  in  use  in  Bunnoo,  called  in 
Pushtoo  *'  arm,"  is  very  peculiar.  Tobacco  is 
imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  Wuzec'* 
lee  hills  chiefly  through  the  Koorum-walee  and 
Dworukka.  Much  cattle  is  brought  to  the  Bun- 
noo fair  from  Dour  and  the  Wuzeeree  hills  ; 
also  numbers  of  goats  and  sheep.  The  Doom- 
ba  is  much  priaedi  and  is  reared  in  the  district 
as  well  as  beyond  the  border. — Latham* 
BUNNOOCIIEB.  The  race  occupying  Bun- 

BOO. 

BUNNOOB.  An  Afghan  tribe  adjoining  the 
Feshawur  district.  They  are  called  Bunoorwsl. 

BUN-OTSUBG,  Hind.,  also,  written  Ban- 
otsarg^  from  ban  a  forest,  "ootsarg"  abandoning, 
a  hindoo  marriage  ceremony  performed  in  honor 
of  a  newly  planted  orchard,  without  which 
kia  not  proper  to  partake  of  its  fruit.  A 
man  holding  a  Saligramma  personates  the 
bridegroom.  Another  holding  the  sacred 
tulsi,  personates  the  bride.  After  a  homa 
or  fire  sacrifice,  the  officiating  brahmin  puts 
the  usual  questions  to  the  couple.  The 
bride  then  makes  three  circuits  of  a  spot  in 
the  orchard,  moving  from  the  south. to  the  west 
followed  by  the  bridegroom  holding  an  end  of 
the  personating  bride's  garment.  The  bride- 
groom then  takes  precedence  and  circumambu* 
lates  similarly. — JSUiot. 

BUNSEN,  Karl  Christian,  bom  1T91  at 
Corbach  in  Waldeck.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
soldier,  waslong  employed  in  Italy  and  England, 
as  Ambassador  and  was  the  author  of  Egypts 
place  in  Universal  history :  description  of  Rome, 
Hyppolytus  and  his  times :  Signs  of  the  times  : 
Church  of  the  Ptature  ;  God  in  History,  died 
18 —  ?— JV'irwf'^  Magazine,  June  1868. 

BUNT,  Smut  Balls  or  Pepper  Brand. 
TJredo  caries... ••....Deo.  |  Uredo  foetida BAtna. 

The  fungus  which  ocoasions  this  disease,  has 
hiiberto  been  met  with  only  in. the  grains  of 
wbeai*  when  its  pieseace  is  >  readily  recognised 
by  the  peculiarly  disgusting  odonr  of  the  in« 
fected  ear.  When  this  disease  prevails,  it 
greatly  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  sample  ; 
and  fjrom  imparting  its  disgusting  odour  to  the 

floor,  jnakes  it  leas  fit  for  bread^-^^itNmt^  . 


BUNT,  Hind.,  nnripe  pnlse  of  Cicer  arieti* 
num. 

BUNTA-JAMUDU,  Tel.  Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum. — Lvim. 

BUNTAKI,    Hind.    Bolanum  melongena, 

BUNTUBIA.  A  class  of  wood  rangers  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Goruckpur.  They  are  now 
cultivators. — EiU 

BUNUN,  Hind.    Fragaria  vesca. 

BUN-ZU,  written  also  Bom-zu  and  Bom-du, 
a  tribe  of  the  Ea-Khoingi  who  dwell  north  of 
the  Koladan  river  inhabiting  chiefly  the  eastern, 
basin  of  the  Kurnfuli  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Chittagong  river.  To  their  north  are  the  closely 
allied  tribes,  the  Lungta,  Kungye  or  Kuki,  in« 
habiting  the  highlands  of  Tipperah  and  extend- 
ing South  East  towards  the  head  of  the  Koladan, 
both  the  Bonan  and  Kuki  appear  like  the  Ku« 
mi  to  belong  to  the  Burmah  family. 

BUOYS,  End. 


Apnng  timhulkanlfALAT. 

Boyas •. Sp, 

Langara  Goruta Tbl. 


Bonis Fr. 

Ankerboyen Gatt. 

GSTitelli Iv. 

Ampungy  Lam- 
pUDg — ...Malay. 

A  floating  body  employed  to  point  out  the 
situation  of  anything  under  watcar^  ae  a  ship's 
anchor,  a  shoal,  a  sand-bank  or  the  course  a 
ship  should  take  entering  a  harbour:  they 
receive  various  ii8mes.~*i^att£batfr. 

BUPHUS  COROMANDUS,  one  of  the 
erane  tribe*  These  with  Ardea  eineilea,  A  piasi- 
nosceles  and  Herodias  garzetta  are  common  in 
India. — ColUngtoood.  '  .  ' 

BUPARITA.  Hhivd.  Theftpesia  populneus. 

BUPHTHALMUM  BAMTILLA,  Bvqk. 
QuiKotia  oleifera^  D,  0.  ' 

BUPLEURUM   marginatum.— FaZZ. 

Kali  Zewar.........HiNi>.  j  7m, Himd. 

Bipal „   I 

This  and  allied  species  are  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  the  Punjab  Himalaya,  from 
3,500  to  11^500  feet.  In  Kapawart^e  roetia 
stated  to  be  eaten  raw^  ^nd  .the  seeds  to  be 
exported  as  Zira.*— (See  Garuin)u — </.  L.  Stevn 
art,  M.  D. 

BUPRE8TI3.  See  Beetles  ;>  Coleoptera. 

BXJPSA,  a  river  of  the  Sabalhoo  circle. 

BUQ»  Pebs.  a  goat's  horn,  buq*i-Hamam, 
the  horn  sommoning  to  the  bath. 

BTJQB-EED,  or  Bed  oos  Zoba,  held  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  twelfth  month  Buq-reed.  On  this 
occasion,  mahomedans  proceed  to  the  £ed-gah 
in  great  state,  when  the  khootbah  is  read  in  the 
name  of  the  ruling  sovereign. 

BUBJA,  Tbl.  Hymenodyction  excelsum.-^ 
Wall. 

BUBI  MAE,  Hind.  Tamariz  indica* 

BURJ,  a  bastion.   See  Boorj. 

BUBJ,  Hind.  Also  Burjri,  Betula  bhoj« 
putra,  B%  Jacqa«montii,  <SpacA|  £irch. 
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BURMAH. 


BURMA  H. 


BURKA,  in  lat.  23<>  43®'  N.  long.  67®  54M     A  treaty  is  said  to  have  been  entered  into 


E.  a  town  40  miles  west  of  Muskat  and  the 
sttmnicr  residence  of  the  lmam.^Hor8burgh. 

BUR  KA  JHAR,  Hind.  Ficoe  Indica. 

BTJRKOOK,  Khnbani,  Mishmiah,  Baku> 
Khanee,  Hind.    Fb«s.   Amcmaca  vnlgaris, 

Xhe  aprieot* 

BURKUNDU,   Hind.  Garagani  tragacan- 

tboides.  ,      .      » 

BUKM  AH,  an  mdcpendant  kingdoai  border- 
ing on  British  India,  to  the  Bast,  and  lying 
between  British  India  and  China« 

In  the  Burmese  Chronological  table,  trans- 
lated in.  Crawfurd's  Embassy,  are  the  fol- 
lowing events : 

B.C. 

1^.    The  grand  epoch  established  by 
An-ja-na  the  grandfather    9 
I  Gnatama. 

Gautama  bom. 

„    began  to  reigq. 
Gantana  obtained  d^ifipation  (became 

a  Budiiha). 
Gautama  died  and  obtained  Nib'han 

i(ia&nihiUition.) 
1  Tlie  saered  epoch  catabliahed  by 
I  king  Ajataaat. 

94460  The  oommunicaiions  of    Gauta- 
mii  ledttoed  to  writing  inCeylon^i 


€1^1 


62d 

608 

544 

543 


A.D 
76 


639 


1364 


1758 


1781 


P.  £«  1  The.  Prome  epoch  established 
.  hff  king.  SuMiiidri. 

V.  E.  The  Vulgar  epoch  established  by 
1  Puppa^han-ra4)an. 
736  Uch-^oha-narpraung,  in  Chit  Ka- 
ing.  But  tluB  year  Sa^to-mang- 
bya,  foundad  Aug wa  (  Ava),  and 
began  to  reign:  and    Chitka- 
fng^  and  Panyn  were  destroyed. 
1114  Alaung  Vhtira  (Alompra)  be- 
gan   to  reign  at    liut-eho-bo 
.  (tf  onchabo.) 
1143  His  cousin,  Paing-ka-cha  com- 
monly called  Maung-mang,  son 
^f  U-pa-ra-jaatAva,  succeeded 
the  same  year  by  his  unde  Pa- 
>  dcm«-mang,  or  Man-ta-ri-kri  son 
of  Alaung«-b'httia,  and  founder 
of  Ama-ia-puva. 
1184  Ava  re-built  and  made  the  capi- 
tal— Fm$ep'9   JMiguUiet^  f . 
894. 
The  Burmese  seem  to  have  been  an  intruding 
race  conquering  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
boundaries  of  their  kingdom  have  greatly  varied. 
At  present  the  population  of  the  territories, 
subject  to   the  king    of    Burmah,  including 
the  tributary  Shan  sUtes,  probably  does  not 
exceed  three  and  a  half  millions  of  soub.     The 
niea  of  the  whole  country  is  about  192^000 
square  znilcd. 
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in  1795  between  the  Indian  and  Burmese  Go« 
vernments,  and  in  1795,  Captmn  Michael 
Symes  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Ava,  but  from 
1T97,  dbpntea  regarding  Arakan  began  and 
the  fugitives  into  Chittagong  were,  m.lTdS, 
demanded  from  the  British. 

Cofonel  Svmes  returned  to  Rangoon,  where 
he  was  not  treated  with  ordinal^  cirility  by  the 
Governor,  and  he  left  for  Bengal  in  January 
1 80S.  After  this,  Captain  Canning  was  sent  on 
two  occasions,  the  latter  in  1 809^  on  the  tint 
he  was  treated  discourteously,  but  on  the  lat- 
ter with  civility.   In  1811  the  Arekanese  again 
rebelled  and  invaded  Burmese  territory  and  in 
1811  Captain  Canning  wasngain  sent  to  noedi- 
ate.    Subsequently  to  that  year  the  Burmese  of- 
ficers in  Arakan  more  than  ouoemade  demands 
for  the  surrender  of  Arakanese  refugees  and 
erven  made  pretensions  to   the   aovt^reignty  of 
Bengal,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Hoorshedabad,  as 
territory  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Arakan. 
In  181*9  they  interfered  in  Assam,  andln  IM 
they    invaded   Oachar.      War  was  declared 
against  Burmah,  on  the  5th  March  1824,  and 
after   two  campaigns  under  Sir  .A.  Campbell  a 
treaty  of  peace  waii  declared  at  Taodaboo,  on 
the  24th  ¥ebruary  1826.    Subsequently^  ia 
1 851,  in  consequence  pf  the  Burmese  refunng 
redress  to  a  British  shipowner  whom  they  had 
injured  at  Rangoon,  war  was  again  declared  and 
was  conducted  successfully  by  General  Godwin. 
Rangoon  fell   to    a    combined  Naval  and 
Military  Force  o<i  the  14th  April  1852  and 
when  peace  was  declated  all  Pegu  and  Arakin 
were  tctaihcti  by  the  British.   Burmah  is  roW 
by  a  king  and  by  the  Atwen-s-wooni  Burme« 
Privy  •Councillors,  of    whom   there  arc  four* 
They  are  inferior  in  rank  to  the  Woon-gyi, 
but  bfrtween  thefn  and  the  Woon-dook  prece- 
dence is  disputed. — Yul^s  JBrn^xus^,  p.  7S. 

The  Burmana  proper  occupy  the  valley  of 
the  Irawaddy,  mixed  with  Karens,  from  L*  18 
N.  to  ike  delta.  They  nre  bivld'Usts.  Their 
language,  the  Burmese,  is  apokca  in  ArakaSi 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Irawaddy  and  Sitang,  and 
in  Tenasserim  to  the  south  of  Tavoy  •  The  i»- 
kanese  and  Burmese  are  called  Jdyamma  and 
are  of  the  same  face.  There  are  nmmeioas 
Shan  states  far  to  .the  noHh-east,  but  they 
generally  owe  (eal.ty  to  the  Burmese  Monarch. 

The  JBarmnns,  are  lively^,  inquiaitivcy  actiTe» 
iiaadifale  9tnd  impataent. 

The  Buimese  tattoo  themaetves  and,  after 
certain  Turks,  are  perhaps  the  moat  civiliiad 
men  and  nromen  who  do  ao.  The  Bunafli 
woman's  loawr  garment  is  a  narrow  doth  of 
various  colors,  of  a  pleaising  contrast,  which  de- 
scends generally  from  the  waist  or  from  bckiv 
the  arm  to  the  feet.  It  ia  made  to  overlap  and 
in  front  is  tucked  in,  b«t  it  is  80>arfow  that 
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BUAKES. 


BU«KINO  O**  WiDOWS. 


m  the  wtuxt  wdk8,  liie  thigh  is  more  er  leu 
shown  at  each  etep. 

From  Prome  to  Ava  the  country  is  oharac- 
teriEed  by  ui»eveoness  and  general  elevation. 
Northerly,  it  is  decidedly  mouatainous.  Moun- 
tains 4  m.  N.  of  Ava,  4,000  ft.  Zyngait  Uu., 
forming  a  kind  ut  elevated  doab  between  the 
Salwen  and  Sitang  rivers.  Gold,  silver,  iron, 
tin,  lead,  antimony,  and  other  metals,  are  met 
wiih.  Quarries  of  marble  are  worked  near 
Amerapoonu  There  are  many  fossiloferous 
Eoeks  and  ooal  has  been  discovered  on  the 
liawaildv. — AilckUan'g  Treaties^  Ac.  Page$ 
202  h  203.  Frvnaep. 

BURMAN  B0X*W0OD.  Vurraya,  t^eeUs 

BUfiUANN,  author  of  the  Thesaurus  Zey- 
kttious,  published  in  UoUand,  whidi  he  wrote 
from  the  collections  made  in  Oeyloo,  by 
Dr.  Paul  Hermann,  a  medical  man  in  Ceylon. 
The  same  collection  served  Linnseus  to  write 
his  Flora  Zeylanica  and  it  is  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish museum.  Subsequent  to  this,  in  the 
year  1268,  Professor  NichoUs  Laur,  Bar- 
mann  of  Amsterdam^  son  ol'  the  author  of  the 
Flora  Zeylimica,  publisliei^is  Flora  lodica, 
with  67  p^tes,  containing' wures  of  178  plants 
tolerably  eiecuted,  but  much  inferior  to  those 
in  the  Flora  Zeylanica. — Wight* 9  Frodromui 
Fierce^  ¥oU  /.  p.  10,  quoted  in  Hooh-  et,  Th. 

BURMANNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
three  species  are  known  in  India,  B.  disticha 
of  Ceylon  Concan  and  New  Holland.  B.  fseles- 
tis  of  Nepal,  ^nd  B.  triflora  of  Peaang. — Voifft, 

BURMAH,  Hind.  Artemisia  parviflora. 

BUBHA,  a  river  running  near  Chobeepoor, 
in  Benares  district. 

BURNaK,  Hind.  Artemisia  sacrorum. 
•    BUHNEE»  a  river   near  Shabpoor  in  the 
Northern  Concan. 

.  BURNES.  Three  brothers  of  this  nsme  serv- 
ed together  in  India,  The  eldest,  James  Burnes, 
K.  H  ,  L.  L.  D.j  wrote  a  History  of  Cutch  and 
viait  to  the  Court  of  Sind :  Sir  Alexander 
Baxneay  Kt.  who  wrote  his  travels  in  Persia 
and  History  of  Cabul,  at  which  place,  along  with 
their  youngest  brother  Charles,  he  fell  on  tbe 
2ad  November  1841'.  They  were  natives  of 
Montrose  in  Scotland,  sons  of  James  Burnes, 
provost  of  the  town,  and  relatives  of  the  poet 
Bums. 

BURNES,  Sia  A.,  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  Bombay  Army,  who  entered  the  service 
in  1822,  and  was  killed  at  Gabool  in  184.1. 
He  waa  very  oon^icuons  for  hia  sseal  and  abi- 
lity as  a  lingnist,  statist,  and  geueral  observer. 
Travelled  alone  from  Bombay  through  Sind, 
ibe  Punjab,  and  Bokhara  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
returning  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  betwixt  1831 
and  18^  ,  Was  despetohed  on  a  mission  to 
Cabool  in  1837  ;  Assistant  to  the  EnToy  from 


1888  to  1842  :  Author  of  NoUce  of  hospiUI 
for  animals  at  Surat,  Jl,  Vol.  I.  p.  ^6. — On 
the  Colossal  images  in  Bameeaa,  BL  As, 
Trans-  1833,  Vol,  II.  p.  563.— Travels  into 
Bokhara,  Lond.  1334,  3  Vols.— On  Female 
Infanticide  in  Cutch,  LoncL  As*  Trans,  1834, 
Vol.  I.  p.  IdS.-'Cabool  1837  and  ISU,  Lo^id. 
1842,  1  Vol.— Notice  of  Sind,  Lond.  Geo. 
Trans.  1837,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  2.— Observatioos 
OD  the  maritime  communications  of  India,  as 
carried  on  by  the  Natives,  Ibid,  1836,  Vol.  VI. 
p.  8.  — On  the  mine  of  Puttun  Somnath,  Lan, 
As.  Trans.  Vol.  V.  p.  104.  A  Memoir  of  hia 
life  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Times,  December 
1841  ;  As.  Jl.  1842.*-Dr.  Buist's  Narrative 
of  Affghaniatan,  Bombay  1843^  Dr.  Buisfs 
CataU^. 

BUENE8,  Da.  Jamks,  x.  h.,  of  the  Bom- 
bay Medical  Service^  but  retired  as  Physician 
General  1850,  having  formerly  held  tbe  offices 
of  Assistant  Besident,  Cutch ;  and  Secretary 
Medical  Board,  Author  of  Visit  to  the  Court 
of  Scinde,  with  sketch  of  the  history  of  Cutch, 
1839, 1  Vol.  12mo.  Memoir  of,  CaUntta,  1840, 
aaid  London,  1851. — See  Dr.  Bidsfs  Cata" 
logve. 

BURNING  OF  WIDOWS,  existed  in  early 
times  amongst  Thracians,  Getee,  aud  Scythians. 

In  the  island  of  Lombok,  wives  may  suffer 
themselves  to  be  burned  or  krised  after  the 
death  of  vheir  husbands.  They  are  not  com* 
polled  to  do  so.  Such  an  event  very  seldom 
occurs,  and  during  ooe  traveller's  stay  there 
was  only  a  single  widow  who  allowed  herself 
to  be  krised»  They  have  the  choice  of  allow- 
ing  themselves  to  be  burned  or  krised*  The 
former  is  the  more  rare.  The  wives  of  the  Rajas, 
however,  must  suffer  themselves  to  be  burned. 
When  a  Raja  dies  some  women  are  always 
burned,  even  should  they  be  but  slaves.  The 
wives  of  the  priests  never  kill  themselves.  An 
eye  witness  thus  relates  how  one  was  conducted. 
The  gusti  who  died  at  Ampanan  left  three 
wives.  One  of  them  resolved  to  let  herself  be 
krised  in  honor  of  him,  and  that  against  the 
will  of  all  on  both  sides  of  her  family.  The 
woman  was  still  young  and  beautiful ;  she  had 
no  children.  They  told  me  that  a  woman  who 
under  such  oircomstances,  suffered  herself  to  be 
killed  had  iudeed  loved  her  husband.  She 
intended  to  accompany  him  on  his  loog  jour-* 
ney  to  the  gods,  and  she  hoped  to  be  his  favo* 
rite  in  the  other  world.  The  day  after  the 
death  of  tbe  f{usti,  his  wife  took  many  baths  ; 
she  was  clothed  in  the  richest  manner;  she 
passed  the  day  with  relatives  and  friends,  drink* 
iii^,  chewing  sirilt  and  praying.  About  the 
middle  of  tbe  space  before  the  house  they  had 
erected  two  scaffuldinga  or  pla^forn^s  of  bambu 
of  the  length  of  a  man,  and  three  feet  above 
the  ground.  Under  these  they  had  dug  a  smaU 
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pit  to   receive  the  water  and   the  blood  that  I  flow  as  qnickly  as  possible.    The  vidim  being 


should  flow.    In  a  small  house  at  one  side 
and    opposite  these  -frame  works    were  two 
others  entirely  similar.    This  house  was  im- 
mediately   behind    the     bali^bali.    At     four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  men  brought  ont  the 
body   of  the  gusti   wrapped    in    fino    linen, 
and  placed  it  on  the  left  of  the  two  central  plat- 
forms.   A  priest   of   M.ataram  removed   the 
^loth   from  the  body    while  young   persons 
hastened  to  cover  the  private  parts  of  the  dead 
with  their  hands.    They  threw   much   water 
over  the  corpse,  "washed  it,  combed  the  hair, 
and  covered  the  whole    body  with  chimpiW 
and  K4n4ng<  flowers.    They  then  broujfht  a 
white  net.    The  priest  took  a  ailvor  cup  filled 
with  holv  water   (called  chor)  on  which  he 
strewed  flowers.    He  first  sprinkled  the  de- 
ceased with  this  water,  and  then  poured  it 
through  the  net  on  the  body,  which  he  blessed 
praying,  singing,  and  making  varione  mysticai 
and  symbolical  motions.     He  afterwards  pow- 
dered the  body  with  flour  of  coloured  rice  and 
chopped  flowers,  and  placed  it  on  dry  mats. 
Women  brought  out  the  wife  of  the  gnsti  on 
their  crossed  arms.     She  was  clothed  with  a 
piece  of  white  linen  only.  Iler  hair  was  crown- 
ed with  flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Indi- 
cum.    She  was  quiet,   and  betrayed  neither 
fear  nor  regret.     She  placed  herself  standing 
before  the  body  of  her  husband,  raised  her 
arms  on   high,  and  made  a  prayer  in  silence. 
Women  approached  her  and  presented  to  her 
small  bouquets  of  kembang   spatu,  and  other 
flowers.     She  took  them  one  by  one  and  placed 
them  between  the  fingers  of  her  hands  raised 
above  her  head.     On   this   the  women  took 
them  away  and  dried  them.     On  receiving  and 
giving  back  each  bouquet  the  wife  of  the  gusti 
turned  a  little  to  the  right,  so  that   when  she 
had  received  the  whole  she  had  turned  quite 
round.  She  prayed  anew  in  silence,  went  to  the 
corpse  of  her  husbatid,  kissed  it  on  the  head, 
the  breast,  below  the  navel,  the  knees,  the  feet, 
and  returned  to  her  place.    They  took  off  her 
rings.    She  crossed  her  arms  on  her  breast. 
Two  women  took  her  by  the  arms.  Her  brother 
(this  time  a  brother  by  adoption)  placed  him- 
self before  her,  and  asked  her  with  a  soft  voice 
if  she  was  determined  to   die,  and  when  she 
gave  a  sign  of  assent  with  her  head,  he  asked 
her  forgiveness  for  being  obliged  to  kill  her. 
At  once  he  seised  his  kris  and  stabbed  her  on 
the  left  side  of  the  breast,  but  not  very  deeply 
that  she  remained    standing.      He  then 


so 


threw  his  kris  down  and  ran  off*  A  man  of 
consideration  approached  hir,  and  buried  his 
kris  to  the  hilt  m  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate 
^oman,  who  sunk  down  at  once  without  a  cry. 
The  women  placed  her  on  a  mat,  and  sought, 
\3j  roHiag  and  pressure,  to  oause  the  blood  to 


not  yet  dead,  she  was  stabbed  again  with  a  kris 
b3tween  the  shoulders.  They  then  laid  her  on 
the  second  platform  near  her  husband.  The 
same  ceremonies  that  had  taken  place  for  him 
now  began  for  the  wifb.  When  all  was  ended, 
both  bodies  were  covered  with  resiu  and  ooi- 
metic  stuffs,  enveloped  in  white  linen,  and 
placed  in  the  small  side  house  on  the  platforms. 
There  they  remained  until  the  time  arrived  for 
their  being  burned  together. 

It  is  always  a  near  rdarion  who  gives  the 
first  wound  with  the  kris,  but  never  father  or 
son.  Sometimes  drbadful  spectacles  occur; 
such  was  one  at  which  Mr.  K.  was  present. 
The  woman  had  received  eight  kris  stabs,  and 
was  yet  quite  sensible.  At  last  sh6  screamed 
out,  impelled  by  the  dreadful  pain,  *'  Cruel 
wretches,  are  you  not  able  to  give  me  a  stab  that 
will  kill  me !"  A  gusti  who  stood  behind  faer, 
on  (his  pierced'  her  through  and  through  with 
his  kris. 

The  native  spectators,  whom,  he  adds,  I  had 
around  me,  saw  in  this  slaughter  which  took 
place  before  ou^eyes,  nothing  shocking.  Tbey 
laughed  and  talked  as  if  it  was  nothing.  The 
man  who  had  given  the  three  last  stabs  wiped 
his  kris,  and  restored  it  to  its  place,  in  as  eohl 
blooded  a  manner  as  a  butcher  would  have 
done  after  slaughtering  an  animal. 

Only  the  wives  of  the  more  considerable  pe^ 
sonages  of  the  land  allow  themselves  to  he 
burned,  because  this  is  attended  ivith  moeh 
more  expense  than  krising.  They  then  make 
a  very  high  platform  of  bambu.  The  woman 
ascends  after  many  ceremonies,  and  when  the 
fire  is  at  its  greatest  heat.  She  then  sprinKi 
from  above  into  the  middle  of  the  flames,  Mr. 
K.  thinks  that  they  do  not  suffer  much  becaase 
during  the  leap  they  are  stifled ;  and  at  all 
eveUts  the  firci  strengthened  by  fragrant  re- 
sins, is  so  fierce  that  death  must  speedilf 
ensue. 

The  Balinese  dress  in  Lombok  in  (he  tnut 
manner  as  in  Bali,  and  the  Sassaks  nenrly  ia 
the  same  way.  For  example,  aHhongh  malio* 
medans,  they  have  uncovered  heade.  The  Sassak 
women,  differ  a  little  in  their  dress  from  the 
Balinese.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not  btod 
up  their  hair  with  a  piece  of  white  doth,  liks 
the  Balinese,  but  go  bare  headed  like  the  mca* 
Some  wear  a  short  daju  like  the  women  of 
Sambawa  and  Makassar,  others  have  the  boeom 
naked,  or  covered  with  a  tlendan^  of  a  coarse 
stuff,  striped  red  and  black  in  the  length.  The 
iaranff  is  almost  always  of  blue  or  black  doih* 

The  food  of  the  people  of  Lombok  differs  ia 
nothing  from  that  of  the  people  of  Java.  The 
Balinese,  who  may  not  eat  beef,  substitute  for 
it  pork.  Both  races  eat  buffalo  flesh,  goat^s 
flesh,  fish  and  poultry^ 
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The  people  of  Lonbok  are  neither  more  nor 
kse  »apenlitiQii8»  than  all  the  other  people  of 
the  ArcbipeUgo.  It  is  the  Bii^ani  eepeoially 
which  makes  an  impreeaion  on  the  people,  on 
aooount  of  the  bad  apiriia  which  raaide  npoa  it. 
My  traTelUngoompaoiona  for  example*  he  addsp 
tokl  me  not  to  ahout  upon  the  mountain  bo- 
cauee  the  bad  spirits  would  become  irritated, 
and  not  to  take  any  atones  from  the  ground, 
because  they  would  resent  it  and  play  us  some 
bad  trick.  Whoever  wishes  to  approach  the 
8egar»  Anak  must  be  blessed,  faating,  and 
haye  said  his  prayers  and  be  elothed  in  white. 
Aa  they  approach  it  they  most  notice  what  ap- 
pearanoe  it  presents  to  them.  The  more 
leniftbaMd  it  appears  to  then,  the  longer  time 
will  they  live.  If  it  looms  broad  they  will 
quickly  die.  AU  these  ideas  are  found  how- 
ever over  all  the  ArehipeUgo,  round  the  vol- 
canoes, and  in  spite  of  all  modiAoationB  which 
they  have  undergone^  throu^  time  or  local  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  all  based  upon  the  belief 
of  a  aupematural  and  malevolent  power  which 
eanaea  and  regulates,  the  working  of  the  sub- 
terranean fire.  No  religion,  not  even  the  ohris* 
tian,  will  root  out  the^c  fixed  ideas  from  this 
people.  Impressive  phenomena,  like  volcanic, 
aoond  louder  than  all  reasonings  in  the  ears  of 
unmvilieed  and  timid  men.— t/bttrw.  Ind.  Arch- 
No.  IX.  7o^.  V.  587. 

BURNING  the  dead,  is  the  usual  mode  by 
wkioh  the  Arian  hindus  all  over  India,  dis- 
pose of  the  remains  of  those  who  die.  It  was 
^onoerly  a  practice  in  China  but  has  been  dis- 
continued there  since  the  middle  of  the  1 8th 
aentury. 

BURNOUF,  Eugene,  a  learned  French. 
«Min,  who  devoted  mnch  of  his  Hfe  to  oriental 
iuveatigations.  He  was  a  Sanscrit  scholar, 
in  1840-1847,  edited  and  translated  part  of 
the  Bhagavata  Purana.  He  published  in  1844 
his  intffodaetion  aTHistoire  du  Buddhisme. 
He  died  in  J851. 

BURO-B£T,  Bbko»    Calamus  fascieulatus. 

BURO  KUPUR  CHITTU,  Bbko.  f  Tct- 
rantbera  monopetala. — Roxb» 

BURO  LUNIYA,  BsNo.  Portntaoa  oler- 
aoea. — Lmh. 

BURONG-BEBROM,    Malay.    A    large 
white  and  blue  pigeon  of  Banda. 
•   BURONI  CHETTU,  Flcns  rubcscens,  Void. 
——p.  heterophyila,  R«  iii.  532. 

BUROON,  Beno.  Caper  tree,  Capparis 
tnfoliata. 

BURO  DA,  the  chief  town  of  Guzerat  and 
capital  of  the  Gaekwar;  Chandanavati,  wvs  an 
flui^nt  name  of  Baroda  having  been  founded 
by  Chandun,  chief  of  the  Dor  Rajputs,  but 
Ohandanavati  meana  the  '*  city  of  Sandalwood.'' 
Than  name   wsaa   di^nged   to   ViraTati,    the 


"  abode  of  warriors ;"  and  subsequently  to 
Burpotra  or  ^*  Leaf  of  the  Bur"  perhaps  from 
some  fanciful  resemblance  of  the  circnmvallatio» 
to  a  banyan  tree  leaf.  This  haa  been  SDftened 
iato  Baroda. 

BUROONGI,  HiHB.  Quercns  flexuosa,  of 
the  Mehia  forest,  near  Abbottabad.  An  ever- 
green oak,  bearing  acorns  ;  leavea  of  the  young 
plant  are  like  ihose  of  the  holiy«r— Ga^.  (M.  Ex* 
1862. 

BURO-PHUTIKA^Bbmo.  Melaatoma  mah- 
bathricum. — Linn, 

BURO  RRETA,  Bsmo,  Sapindua  emar* 
ginatns. — VaM» 

BURO-RUKTO-KUMBAL,  Bkko.  KyoH 
phma  rubra. — £oxb» 

BURO  SHIAL  KANTA,  Bniie.  Argemona 
Mexicana* 

BURR.  Wherever  Arabs  are  met  with  in 
tents,  they  denominate  their  place  of  encamp- 
ment "  Burr,''  or  wildemeaa  ;  the  term  Zahara» 
or  desert,  being  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
wilderness  of  Africa. — MS.  of  Mr.  EoMom 
quoted  ia  EuphraUs  and  Tigris,  Cot  Okaneif, 
p.  574. 

BURRA-GLACHSE,  Himb.  Elettaria  oaiw 
damomum  medium. 

BURRA-FLAWAN,  Hind.  Caryota  urens. 

BUKBA-GHOKRU,  Hind.  Ddk,  Pedalium 
murex. 

BURRA  JAMUN,  Hind.  Eugenia  jam- 
bolana. 

BURBA  LASOORA,  Hind.  Gordia  lati- 
folia. 

BURRA  MANGA,  Hind.  Canthium  par« 
viflorum. 

BUBRAR,  Hind.  In  Rajputanah,  is  anin« 
definite  term  for  taxation,  and  is  oonnected 
with  the  thing  taxed  :   as  ghaneem  burrar, 

*  war  tax  I  gwrh  ginti^hurrao'^  *  house  tax  •* 

*  haUburrar^*   *  ploui^h-tax  ;*  ntautorburrarf 

*  marriage-tax*  and  others,  both  of  old  and  new 
standing. — Tod^s  Eajasthan^  Vol.  /,  p.  143. 

BURRASHEE.  a 'river  near  Jeynuggur 
in  Jessore. 

BURRA  WAFAT.  An.  The  great  death. 
In  the  ritual  of  the  mahomedans,  the  death  of 
Mahomed^  it  occurred  ou  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
third  month  Rubbee-ool-awul. — fferk. 

BURRAT  KAROONDAY,  DuK.  Carissa 
carandaa 

BURRAT  BENGAN,  Duk.  Brinjal.  Egg- 
plant. 

BORRI,  H.  Dibbling  grain,  Gurri,  Gulli  and 
Si  are  all  similarly  applied. 

BUKRI  TOdVAR.  Dhsl ;  dhal;  Tour. 
Csjanus  Indicus;  C}tisu8  cajan;  Pigeon  pea, 
Lnrge  Dhal. 

BURRO,  It.  BUTTE B, 

BURRO,  also,  Kulm.  Goz.  Hind,  and 
I  Psis.  Bced  Pens* 
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BITRHOW.  See  Bnrrow  :  Burial  r  Cairns. 

BURSAWUL  of  the  Ycrkli.  Aquila  fiilves- 
eens  — Gray. 

BURSE,  HtND.  E'urotia  ceratbides; 

BURSENAPUTI,  the  chief  of  the  Wuttnk 
branch  of  the  Singbpo  group.  He  is  a  vassal 
ot  the  rajah  of  Assam,  and  the  people  are  ealled 
Mnttuk  Moarnerria  or  Mowameria.  Their 
country  is  a  •  short  distance  from  where  the 
Brahmaputra  river  enters  the  Assam  valley,  and 
they  dwell  close  to  the- banks,  and  principally 
on  the  southern  side. 

BUaSERACi^ii).  A  natural  order  of  plants 
nearly  all  natives  of  tropical  climates.  Aboui 
iwepty-four  species  have  been  found  in  the 
south  and  East  of  Asia,  of  the  genera  Balsarao- 
dtndfon, 'Bdswellia,  Canarhim,  Garuga,  Icica 
Hnd  Frotium.  They  have  all  an  abundance  of 
fragrant  resinous  jui«e.  Boswellia  serrata  yields 
olibanum.  Canarium  Bengalense,  of  khrs  tribe, 
aceording  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  exudes  an  excellent 
dear  amber- coloured  rrsin,  not  unlike  cop»l. 
In  America,  as  i»  Indi«,  several  valuable  resins 
as  Eleroi,  Carana,  Chibow,  and  two  or  three 
kinds  of  Tacamahaca  are  afforded  by  plants  of 
this  tribe — Roffk'M  IlL  Eim.  Boi.,p.  177. 
Fo^'gL  p.  149. 

BURSERA  PANICULATA,  Lam.  Rumph; 
syn,  of  Canarium  commune,  Linn,  2).  C.  fT. 
and  A.  Koen.. — Roxh, 

BURSERA  SERRMA,  Wall.  Syn  oC 
Icica  Indica. — W,  and  A, 

BURSINOPETALUM  ARBOREUM,  Wight 
Var.  tnojcrophyllumy  c,  .p.  637,  2440.  A 
Targe  tree  of  the  forests  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
4.000  to  7,000  ittU—Thw,  En.  PI  Zeytan,  42. 

BURSINOPE  TALUM  TETRANDRUM, 
Wight,  a  large  tree  of  Ceylon. — TJtw.  Enum, 
JL  Ztyl,  L  p.  42. 

BURS5TEN,     Ger.     Brushea. 

BURBUNGA.  Him>.  The  leaves  of  Beiu 
gera  Konigii,  used  medicinally. 

BURTON,  R.  F.,  of  the  Bbmbay  Army^ 
in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank,  of  captain. 
Author  of  6oa  and  the  Blue  Mountains.  Des*- 
cription  of  Sind,.  or  the  unhappy  valley,  Lond. 
1851,  2  vok.  Scind  and  the  races  that  inhabit 
the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Lond.  1851,  1  vol. 
Journey  to  Kecca.  Travels  in  the  Somali 
country.  Contributions  to  Blackwood's  Maga* 
zinc.  The  city  of  the  the  Salt  Like. — Dr, 
JSuisfs  Caialogiue, 

BUBU,  a  large  island  -m  the  Eastern 
Archipelago^  beiag  sbout  two  hundred  miles 
in  circumference.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  a  comparatively  fair  people,  very  closely  re- 
sembling the  natives  of  Amboyna  ;  and  the 
only  tribe  that  is  likely  to  be  Papuan,  is  a 
amall  community  which  resides  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  a  monntatn  liake  near  tbe  centra 
of  the  island.  This  lakif,  which  seems  to  bav« 
excited  curiosity  at  Amboyna,  was  visited  by 
parties  from  the  garrison  in  1668,  and  again 
in  1710,  and  their  observations  are  recorded 
at  some  length  by  Talentyn,  in  his  **  Beschry- 
vinge  Van  Oost  India." — 3fr.  Jffari,  p.  IBS. 
See  Papuans. 

BtJRlT,  Beno.  Large,  hence» 

Burn-bel,  Beag.  Jatminum  planum. 

Buru'bet,  Beng.  Calamus  fasicidatua. 

Buru-btthooyari,  Beng.  Cordia  latifolia. 

Buru-buyur,  Beng-  Zisiyphus  fructii  obJoDfOw 

Buru-chali,  Beng.  Guaiteria  snlieroaA* 

Buru-chhoottcha,  Bang.  Tail  cypieaa  gam, 
Cyperus  Iria. 

Buru-chuna^  Beng.  Vicia  sativa. 

Buru-elaieh,  Bene.  Laige  Cardamom,  Abo- 
mum  grana  paradisi.-.: 

Buru-gachh,  Beng.  Ficus  religioaa. 

Buru-gothoQbi,  Beng.  Mariscus  cyperinus. 

Burn-  hulkosa,  Beng.  Leucas  cephalotca. 

Buru*jalgautee,.  Beug.  Bristly  panic  gran^ 
Panieum  setigerum. 

Buru-jhauji,  Beng«  Utrioularia  atellaria. 

Buru'jnyan,  Beng.  Ptychotis  ajowian. 

Buru-jubanee,  Beng.  Triehelostylis  miliaeca^ 

Buru-kanoov,  Beng.  Cnnum  toxicarium. 

Buru-kerni,  Beng.  Euphorbia  hirta. 

Buru»keshuriya,  Beng:  Hymenocfaaete  groesa. 

Bum-keshuii,  Beng.  Adenosteftima  biocap- 
pum. 

Buru-kokahifliy  Beng;  Tom  fleabane,  Bi» 
mea  lacera.    \ 

Buru-koondu>v  Beng.  Woody  jaamiae,  Jaa- 
minum  arboreseena 

Baru-kookoor-cml^.  Beng.  TetsantlMffa  ms- 
Ropetaia.  \ 

Buru-kulpu,  Beng.  ^nebodesma  .Zeylani- 

earn.  \^ 

Bum-kangi,  Beng.    AbulSon  graveoleBs* 

Buru-kut,  Beng.  Sagittanci^uaifolia. 
Baru-looniya,  Beng.    Pertuh^  oleraoca. 
Buru-makal,  Beng.  Trichosanti^  braeteata^ 
Bura-methi,  Benfe.  Trigonella  f^num-Groe- 

cum. 
Bum-munda,    Beng.     Two-colori  I-owii- 

anthus.  Loranthus  longiflorus.  i^ 

Buro-musoor,  Beng.  Ervum  lens.  '< 
Burundu,  Beng.  Panieum  uliginosi)!- 
B«ru*neelpud-mu,  Beng.  Nympfaesa^^h^* 
Burua,  Hind.    Crataeva  tapia. 
Buru-panchoo'lee,  Beng.  Villarsia  Inl*^ 
Buru-panee-murich,      Beng.        Poly^n^w 

pilosum. 
Buru-pani-nnti,  Beng.  Poa  Chinenaia.  t 
Buru-phootika,  Beng.    Melaatoma   Ma^^** 

thricum. 

Buru«rai,  Beng.    Sinapis  ramosa. 
Buctt-ritha,  Beng.  Sapindus  emai^'naiiiaM. 


\ 


BtSHIR. 


BtrSSAWUL. 


Bani*nilciu-kumlml,  Ben^.  NympHiea  rubra. 

Boru-shadi-ma^kbomshini,  Bcsog.  Canavalia 
leuoospernifi. 

Boro-shalook,  Bent?.  Nymphtta  pnbeseenf. 

Bura^shalpanee.  B«iig.     Flemingia  conges- 
*  taf. 

Btira  shama  Beofr.     Panienm  hispidulom. 

Born-shelkantn,  Beng.  Arjremone  Mexioana. 

Baru-shooiithee.  Beng.     Eottbolla  fi^altata. 

Bura-Bhoung,  Beng.  Kosnig's  Bergera ; 
Berg^cra  Konign. 

Bara-toeur,  Beng.  Tabemfleroontana  plena. 

BURUD,  Mahr.     The  name  of  a  caste,  or 
inHividual    of    it   wboae  -  occupation  is  mat 
making.    He  {§  sometimes  enumerated  among 
the  Tillaffe  servants. 

BURUGA.  Tbl.  Eriodendron  anfractnosnm. 

BUEUQ,    A  BAB.  Borax. 

BURUKI,  a  race  oceupying  Lognr  and  Bat- 
kak,  who  say  tb^  are  of  Arab  origin.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  settled  tbere,  8.  of  the  Ka-> 
bool  river,  since  the  11th  centnry,  by  the  sul- 
tan Mahomed.  Tbeir  number  is  about  8,000 
lilies,  but  they  arrange  themsehes  into 
tnben,  with  chiefs.  They  are  good  soldiv^rs. 
The  Burnki  tribes  of  Lof hur  and  Butkak, 
veiide  m  the  Ghiizi  portion  of  the  Afghan 
eoimtrt. — Latham . 

BURUNG,  Malay.  Bird. 

BURUNGBB,  T>UK.  Siphonanthus  Indica. 

BURUNJ  or  BTBINJ,  Peas.  Rice. 

BURUN-JAdlPKKOHI,  Pbbs.  Artemisia 
Indioa.— Jra/A 

BURZAL,    Hind.    Betnia   bhnjpntra,    B. 
Jacq4i<>monlii  — Spcuikn..  ff^all,  BoyU, 
BURZUD.  PsBS.  Galbaniiro. 
BUSA,  Qv%.  Bhusa  Hind.  Bran. 
BUSARA  KATA.  Physalis  Peraviana,  L. 
BU.i£,  MAi.AY.  Civet. 

BUSH,  Eng. 

Kyon...^ •.BuRH.  t  Jhari.« ...Hikd. 

Sloth...' Hkb.  I 

BtlSH,  Hind.  Cousinia  «p.,  also  Echinops 
mVpa. 

BUSHAN,  Hind.  Of  upper  Chenab,  Salix 
slba,  white  willow. 

BUSHAIR,  the  natives  of  Bushair,  Soolceyt- 
iQQndee  and  Kooloo  in  the  Kohistan  of 
JhuUundhur  have  all  snilow  complexions  and 
Mem  all  of  the  seme  race.  See  Kohistan. 

BUSHIA.  A  town  with  horses,  yaks,  sheep, 
provisions,  &c.  The  people,  half  nomadic  Tar- 
tars, appear  veiy  honest ;  the  prices  they  asked 
vere  certainly  moderate.  They  inhabit  caves 
fitted  up  like  houses  in  the  cold  season,  and 
tents  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  heiftht 
of  Bushia  ia  9,200.— i2$p.  Proceed,  Mag.  Surv. 
InHiayp.S. 

BUSHIR,  aim  known,  aa  Abtt*Shahr  and  Bu- 
Sbahr,  » town  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Lat.  29"" 


and  Long^.  50^  50*  which  was  captured  by  the 
Indian  naval  and  military  forces  on  the  l(Hh 
December  1856.  Out  of  the  plain  near  Bugkehr 
many  vases  have  been  taken,  formed  of  ilUbaked 
clay,  and  filled  Arith  seeds  of  the  plant  tulah 
or  mallows  which  soon  decay  when  affected 
by  the  fresh  air.  Earthen  urns,  containing  the 
remains  of  human  bodies,  are  said  to  abound 
on  the  plain  of  BusJuhr ;  and  persons  reside 
there  who,  with  very  little  trouble,  can  indicate 
the  spot  where  they  lie,  although  buried  in 
sand. — 0useley*9  Travels,  Vol,  I.  p.  $16. 

BUSH-KURD.  The  district  of  Bush-Kurd 
is  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  a  part  of  the 
Kohistan,  and  the  Koords,  who  inhabit  it,  are 
never  spoken  of  by  the  term  Mnkranees  a  people 
of  Makran :  but  it  is  south  of  the  Kohiataii, 
and  miquestionably  in  Mukran.  It  is  one  ntt- 
internipted  and  rugged  maaa  of  mounuina, 
that  afford  pasturage  for  the  cattle  of  the 
Koord  Belooehes,  who  depend  on  the  lower 
ooontries  for  gTMin  and  other  aappliea.  These 
people  are  a  tribe  of  Koorda  that  have  ad- 
vanced OQt  of  Laristan.-^Po^fcj^fer'a  Tmvdi, 
Bdoothwlan  ^  8inde^  p.  305*6. 

BUSH  QUAIL,  Lowa,  Hind.  See  Birds. 
Quail. 

BUSI  or  JTevaladugn  manuy  Tel.  Vitex 
arborea  — R, 

BUSKRUID,  DuT.  Gunpowder. 

BUSS  A  HI  R  is  in  .Kunawar  in  the  upper 
course  of  the  Sutlej  river.  In  Bussahir,  the  in- 
habitants suffer  from  goitre,  but  not  so  much  ad 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pabur  and  Tonse ;  the  gene- 
ral impression  is  that  the  disease  arises  from 
drinking  snow  water,  but  this  seems  erroneous, 
as  the  people  in  the  higher  valleys  do  not  suffer 
so  much  as  those  in  low  situations. 

In  times  of  scarcity,  the  people  of  Kunawar 
eat  Himalayan  chestnuts,  Pavia  Indica,  and 
apricot  kernels  ;  they  soak  them  to  remove 
the  bitterness  and  grind  the  whole  into  flour 
with  the  inferior  millets,  forming  large  chu- 
pattiea  (bannocka.)  The  fleshy  and  stone  fruits 
of  Kunawar  are  the  grape,  aprioot,  peecb, 
apple,  waln«t»  and  mulberry.  Sungnam  is 
famous  for  its  apples  ;  Akpa  for.  grapea  •  and 
Pangi  for  walnuts.  From  Kanam  to  Miru 
ridge,  in  upper  Kanawar,  are  to  be  found,— 
Cedrus  deodars,  Pinua  gerardiana,  P.  excelsa, 
Abies  smithiana,  Picea  webbiana,  Juniperus 
excelsa,  J,  squamosa,  Popnlns  alba,  Juglana 
regie,  Cory  Ins  Incera,  Armeniaca  vulgaris. 
Pyrus  malus,  Cerasus  puddum,  Quercus  ilex^ 
and  Salix  alba. — Cleghom  Fanj,  Report,  p. 
58. 

BUSSALA,  It.    Compass. 

BUS6£L,  Ahab.    Onion. 

BUS:JAWUL,  in  Long.  75^  49'  E.  and 
Lat.  «l?  9^N. 
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BUSTARD. 


WnSTAEO. 


BUSSI  KHEIL,  a  tribe  on  the  border*  of 
British  India.  The  Afridi  lie  between  Peshawar 
and  Kobat,  they  are  fieree»  factions  and  strong, 
and  with  the  Bungush  the  Jewaki,  Ban,  Busai- 
kheil  and  Bosti  kheii,  as  also  the  Sipah  and 
Bizotu,  are  more  or  less  independent. 

BUS80,  BOSSO,  BOSSOLO,    It.  Box. 

BUSSORAH.    SeeBaasorah. 

BUSSUNT'H,  spring  time,  the  huwunth  or 
spring  songs  and  the  megh  os  cloud  songs  of 
the  monsoon^  are  full  of  melody,  a  spring 
festival  is  observed  at  Locknow. 

BUSSUNT-GAH,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  south- 
ern range  of  hills  running  parallel  to  Mount 
Aboo. 

BUS3Y.  An  eminent  comnaaoder  of  the 
Prenoh  in  India,  from  A.  D.  175 1.  Ho  threw  aU 
his  infloenoe  in  support  of  the  Niasm  of  the 
Dddmn,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Amboor 
which  the  French  gained  and  Anwar^ud  Din  fell, 
and  he  attacked  Gingee  suoeessfully.  He  was 
attached  to  Muzuffar  Jung,  but  after  the  de« 
mise  of  the  latteif  he  appointed  Salabut  Jung 
to  be  subadar  of  the  Dekhan  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Aunsngabad.  He  subsequently 
defeated  the  Peshwa,  and  was  able  to  obtain 
for  Dupleix  the  title  of  Kawab  of  the  Carnatic 
He  subsequently  obtained  the  cession  of  four 
provinces  near  Aurungabad,  then  of  the  four 
Circars.  He  was  afterwards  dismissed  the 
Hyderabad  service  but  made  a  bold  stand.  He 
then  returned  to  the  Dekiian  and  joined  Lally 
at  Arcot,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Waiidewash. — Malleson,  Freivch  ui  India. 

BUSTARD,  Ena.  Otis  species,  Lar. 

Bit-mfaki Oan.  StArdn  ;     Sterda     com- 

Ostarde,  Ootarde^  Ucrat-        tnuue It. 

aide,Bi8Urde Fa.  Cowdun Pbbs. 

Trapp  ;  Trappe  i   Trap-  Jars ^ „ 

gans « Gkb.  Quscard Scotch. 

Ackeatmppe „  Abu-iarda Sp. 

Der  Grone  Tmppe  „  NiUNaray Tak 

Jangll  kaboot Hiira  Beetnniaka Tel 

It  is  the  Otis  tarda,  the  great  bustard,  to 
which  this  name  is  usually  given,  but  in  the 
classifications  by  soologists,  the  genus  Otis, 
has  three  sub-genera,  the  Houbara,  Eupodotis 
and  Sypbeotides,  some  species  of  which  are 
usoally  termed  floriken. 

Eupodctis  Edwardm,*^Qrtkj, 

Otis  nigriceps Vio.  I  Otis  lucionenBi8...ViBLLT 

Tokdar Hijro.  |  Burra Hind; 

BohuQ,    Qagimbher  in 
N.  W.  BrovineM. 
Gurrayin  of  Horriana. 


Bakt-meka 

Bot^myaka 


•••  ■« 


.Tkl. 


>> 


This  noble  bird  is  4}  to  5  feet  long,  and  ex- 
tent 8  feet.  It  weighs  lbs.  26  to  28.  It  is  not 
known  in  Bengal,  Behar  or  the  Malabar  coast, 
but  seeks  the  open  grassy  plains  of  India.  It 
is  becoming  very  scarce  in  the  cultivated 
country.  In  the    Mysore  country,    in  1837, 


T  once  raised  three  or  four  it  ono  morning's  ridf^ 
to  the  eastof  Qangaiore,  but  since  18i5, 1  bare 
never  seen  one,  though  I  have  sines  tn?eUed 
over  many  thousand  miles  of  the  Peninsula. 
They  are  said  to  be»  still,  abundant  in  Buj" 
putana,  their  usual  food  are  insects,  but  they  eat 
reptiles  and  fruits.  They  are  polygamous  and 
at  the  breeding  aeason,  the  male  struts  about 
on  some  en)inenoe  puffing  out  the  feathers  of 
the  neck  and  throat. 

Otis  Incionensia  of  China  it  is  supposed  may 
be  a  distinct  species.  Other  species  are  K.  nubra, 
Ruppd^  £.  ludwigi  Rupp.  £.  Caffra  UekL  E. 
Denhami,  Children*  £.  Arabs,  X.  and  £.  Koii 
BurchM ;  A  species  very  closely  allied  to  K 
Edwardsii,  is  the  Otis  Australia,  Qrayjikt  wiU. 
Turkey  of  Australia* 

Houbara  Ma^queenO^  Oraf. 


Indian   Hoabara   Bus- 
tard  Sno. 

Hurriaaa  Florikin  ^ 
Tilaor • Hind. 


Otis8  marmorati,  Grit. 
l>ttgdoor  of   A^hioif- 

tan. 
Obana  W.  FoDJab. 

This- bird  haa  a  beaatifalljr  crested  bead,  is 
2&  to  80  inehea  long,  and  eatended  is  4  fset. 
It  weighs  3^  to  3i  lbs.  It  is  aupposed  tbat 
botli  the  male  and  the  female  assume  the  idf 
in  the  breediag  season.  It  is  found  through- 
out the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  and  upper  Stnd, 
where  it  is  much  hawked  with  the  Charmgh 
falcon^  the  Faleo  sseeri  it  alto  occnn  froa 
Delhi  to  Afghanistan*  in  Mesopotamia*  in 
Europe  and  England.  It  ooeaakmally  baffles  the 
hawk  by  ejecting  on  it  a  horribly  stinking  laid 
which  besmears  and  soils  the  hawks  plumage. 
Houbara  undulata  occurs  in  N.  Africa  sad 
Arabia  and  visits  SpaiAi 

Sypheotides  benffoIensU,  — Gmefin. 

0th  dellcioaa Gray.    Otis  hfanAUjana,  Viooia 

Beng»l  florikin.  Dabar   of  Nepal    Tend. 

Charaa    :      chaiaj     or 
charas..M  • Hind. 

The  Bengal  florikin,  is  about  S4  to  37  iBckei 
long,  and  44  to  47  inches  extended.  lathe 
breeding  dress  of  the  male,  the  whole  head, 
which  is  orestedj  also  the  neck,  breast  and 
lower  parts  with  the  thigh  coverts  are  deep 
glossy  black.  It  is  found  from  lower  Beni^ 
to  all  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  The 
sexes  live  apart,  at  no  great  distance  from  eaeh 
other.  They  eat  insects  and  sprouts  of  phuiti. 
It  is  shy  and  wary. 

S^pheotidea  ai^rt^iu.— Latham, 

BLan-nool Gas. 

Oharas  ur  charas  J)u£. 
Challa  charras...     „ 

Likh Hind,  i  Warragii  Koll...  .•.'J'am. 

Khar  titr  of  Bhils.  |  NialanimiJi Tbl. 

The  Canarese,  Mahratta  and  Teluga  names 
mean  "  ground  peafowl/* 

In  breeding  plutnage,  the  malCy  in  head,  neck, 
ear-tttft8|  m^ial  wing  covers^  and  the   whola 


Otis  fiilva  ...  .« 

Letter  FlorikiQ  t* 

Tan-mohr...  ...  MaHR. 
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BURABtTR  GATES. 


BUnABUIt  CAVES. 


kmw  plttBsage  is  deep  bhck,  tbe  ohin  atooe  is 
white.  It  is  18  or  19  inches  lofng  and  weii^hs 
16  or  18  ot.  Dr.  Jerdon  consi^lers  tbe  black 
and  vMfmraon  (pray  ilorikiB  to  be  identfioil,  but 
io  the  pluma^^e  of  different  Beasooe ;  it  is  fonnd 
tbrovj^bout  India  from  the  Himalaya  to  the 
aoiith.  It  eate  insects  and  beetles.  It  is 
hawked  by  tho  *«  baa/*  the  "  luggw,"  tbe 
Shahin"  and  •'  Wokhab,** 

Otis  tHrem  L.  the  Tetrax  eampeatris,  is  the 
aaiall  bustard  of  Burope^  is  said  to  haTC  been 
found  in  tbe  Pcfabawar  yalley  and  occurs  in 
central  and  western   Asia  and  North  Africa. 

The  followini;  are  bosUrds  of  Africa,  some 
of  which  spread  into  Arabia,  viz.  O,  Hbaad, 
Shtnt :  0.  OoBmletoens,  Fiell.  O.  Soolopaoea 
Temm  :  O.  Afra  L.  O.  Afroides.  8.  0  Bene- 
fCalensis,  FtW/ :  O.  Melanogaster,  Rupp.  AiiW' 
lie  Mat.  Med.,  p.  296.  ^agr.  C^c.  fl97,70L 
J^rdom  Bird's,  Hi,  606.    See  Ares :  Birds. 

BUST.  A  town  of  the  Qarmsir  district 
in  Sejistan.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  of  the 
imr  Helmand,  and  is  noted  for  its  ^eat  heat. 

BUdTAN-APKOZ,  Hihd.  Amarantus 
craentns,  properly,  Bostan-afroz. 

BV8TAR  a  nativo  state  west  of  Ganjam. 

BUSTAR,  two  towns  in  India,  one  iu  L. 
M<>  ft'  £.  and  L.  «r  45*  N.  the  other  in 
L.  82*  26'  E.  and  L.  19^  88'  N- 

BUR,  HiNB.  Picas  India,  also,  Tamarix 
orieii talis,  Oreosersis  lannginosa,  Oymbopogon 
iwaranoasa. 

BURA,  Hind.  Chopped  straw. 

BURA-AL,  Hnfi>.  Morinda  oitrifbita. 

BUKABUR  OAYBS.  The  bills  called  Ba- 
rabor-  are  isolated  rocks  of  sionittc  f^ranite 
rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  about  15  miles 
north  of  tbe  eity  of  Qyah,  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Phulgo  or  Mahanudda;  the  cluster  is 
leasarkable  for  Its  picturesque  appearance,  and 
for  the  noble  masses  of  rock  piled,  as  it  were, 
one  above  another,  with  hardly  any  soil, 
eonse^entty  little  Tegetation,  and  rising  to 
▼arious  heights,  from  100  to  800  or  400  feet. 
Although  Bftrabur  is  that  by  which  the  dus- 
ter is  commonly  known,  each  bill  has  a  name 
«f  its  own.  The  highest-  being  called"  J?t£- 
rabur**  also  •*  Sidheswur,"  from  a  temple  to 
Mahndeva  that  Once  erownM  its  beiebts.  The 
next  in  height  is  the '«  Kowa  Dot,**  which  is 
detached  from  the  rest  by  near  a  mile  io 
the  south-west.  A  third  is  ealled  ••  I^ag^ 
arfufd,**  and  is  the  easternmost  of  the  great 
cluster.  A  fourth,  and  the  smailest,  called 
*'  DurhawU,"  is  at  tbe  northera  extremity ; 
others  also,  bare  names,  but  the  abore  alone 
contain  objects  of  notice.  The  K<ntfa  Dot 
18  an  almost  entirely  bare  rock  having  near- 
ly a  perpendicular  scarp  on  its  northern  face. 


west,  it  is  disjointed  and  inaccessible ;  huge 
stratified  masses  are  piled  one  over  the  otiter, 
decreasing  in  length  at  each  end,  the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  single  blocks  like  pillars  ;  the 
centre  one  of  which  towers  above  the  rest  and 
is  conical.  It  is  said  tbat  formerly  there  was  a 
huge  block  balanced  on  the  top  of  this  oone, 
which  from  its  being  moved  by  birds  alighting 
on  it  obtained  the  name  of  '*  Kowa  Del'*  or 
crow-moved,  or  the  crow  swing  ;  about  a  cen« 
tury  or  less  back,  this  rocking  stone  fell  down 
to  where  it  may  still  he  seen.  This  hill  seema 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  large  town  ; 
there  is  an  artificial  mound  continuous  round* 
the  north  and  east  faces,  filled  with  broken 
pottery,  bricks  and  blocks  of  hewn  stone  f  there 
are  two  names  given,  '*  Sarain'*  and  **  Sum* 
mnnpoor ;"  on  the  portion  called  by  the  latter 
name  there  is  an  extensive  mahomodan  cense* 
try ;  tbere  are  none  but  paltry  monumenta  with 
fraements  of  some  ancient  Budbist  temples 
built  into  them.  The  eaves  of  Barabsr  differ 
from  all  other  works  of  the  kind  known  to  ns« 
These  caves  or  chambers  are,  with  one  excep* 
tion,  entirely  devoid  of  sculpture  or  orna- 
ment of  any  kind.  Tltey  are,  in  all,  seven 
in  number  ;  four  in  one  hill,  three  in  another^ 
but  the  name  ^  Satgurba/'  commonly  under- 
stood  to  mean  ^  seven  efaamben/'  is  applied 
to  two  only. 

In  the  hollow  or  recess  on  the  east  side  are 
the  remains  of  a  once  splendid  buddhist  tem« 
ple,  of  which  many  piilan  are  still  atanding  ; 
also  a  gigantic  idol  of  Buddha,  sented,  with  no 
other  inscription  than  the  usual  pious  sentenee 
of  the  buddhists.  The  dimensions  of  this 
fi^re,  which  is    beautifully  executed,  are  ai^ 

fellows  :— 

Ft.  In^ 
Lengfibof  upper  arms  0 

Do,  lower     ,  do...2    0 
Round  thearm 2    8 

Do.    the  wrist 1     (f 

Depth  of  hesA  ..  ..'2    (^ 

Do.  of  face J.    6 

Length  of  hand  ...  1    4 

I>e.  of  fodt 1    6 

Bjneaidth  of  do^».  .•.«8    Q 

Dou  of  do....M....f.*84 

The  Sinhasun  or  throne,  is  very  handsome ; 
there  are  the  usual  supporters,  the  Sinha  os 
lions  rampant,  trampling  on  elephants  couoh« 
ant,  and  ridden  by  amazona  armeci  with 
shields  and  swords.  '  The  stone  is  the  grey 
chlorite  or  potstone  ;  of  which  almost  all  the 
idols  in  this  district  as  well  as  of  Qrissa 
are  made ;  from  the  style  of  tbe  carving, 
and  the  alphabet  of  the  inscription  no 
very  remote  date  can  be  assigned  to  these 
works ;  not  more  than  8  or  900  years^  if  so 
much.     Leaving  this  buddhist  relic  we  find 


Ft.    In. 
Fram  seat  to  orown 

of  the  bead  .-  ^6  8 

Across  the  shoulder 84  0 

From  knee  to  knee  6  0 

Round  tiie  VTi8t...6  fi 

Do.  tbe  neck 8  8 

Do.  bead ,5  8 

Aorosat^he  foreheadl  4 

Length  of  thigh.  ...8  6 

Do.  of  shin... «  ...8  6 


»nd  sloping  at  an  angle  of  45*,  more  or  less,    some  60  or  80  figures  of   brahminical   idola 
00  the  opposite  or  soutbem  side  1  east  and  f  rudely  cut  in  the   huge  detached   masses  of 
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lock  at  tbe  foot  of  the  hill.    Of  these  Darga 
fiiaying    ^*  Mahesh-AjBiir/'    is    the   principal, 
and   most    often    repeated ;  the    next  ia  the 
Lingam,    and    again    the  Gouri  Sunkur»  or 
Mahadeya  eareeting  Parbutti,  who  ia  seated  on 
his  knee,  with  the  bull,  ''•  Naudi"  at  bis  feet, 
4ind  the  *'  Sinha"  or  lion  at  bar's.     There  is 
one  block  hewn  into  the  shape  of  a  small  tem- 
ple, with  niches  and  images  on  the  four  sides. 
It  has  formed  part  of  a  small  Dehgopa  to  the 
memory  of  some  departed  devotee  of  a  heretical 
sect  ;  the  great  Badd'ha  temple  is   likewise  a 
funeral  monument.      The  sculptures  on  the 
detached  blocks  are  in  a  very  rude  style,  bat 
this  may  be  attributable  in  some  measure  to 
the  extreme  coarseness  and  harduess  of  the 
material,  as  well  as  inequality   in    the  graiu. 
!First  niche,  from  proper  right,   male    figure 
erect  with  a  spear  *,  2nd,  female  figure  ''  Pud' 
mavati"  or  Maya  devi"  ;  3rd,  Budha  seated  ; 
4th,  Mnhadeva  and  Parbutti,  conpmonly  call- 
ed *'  Gouri  Suiikur,"  Farbutti  seated  on  Ma- 
badeva's  knee  with  the  bull  Nandi  at  his  feet, 
and  the  Sinha  or  lion  at  her's  ;  5th,   male 
figure  erect  with  four  arms  ;  No.  6,  male  figure 
mding  on  the  shoulders  of  another  ;   7tb,  the 
Lingum  and  Yoni;    8th,  male    half    figure 
''Aruua"P  9th,  Mahade?a  and  Farbutti  re- 
peated ;  loth,   male  figure  erect  holding  a  lo- 
tus in  each  hand,   probably  "  Surya  ;"   lltb, 
Gunesha  ;  12th,  female  figure  with  four  arms, 
attended  by  Nandi  and  Sinha,  perhaps  meant 
i^r  ^  Durga  ;"  13th,  male  figure  standing  on 
a  prostrate  figure.    After  these,  nine  niches 
kave,  what  appears  to  be,  Durga  slaying  Ma- 
kesh-Asur,    with  her   trident;  she    has    one 
foot    on  the  buffalo's  neck  and  holds  it  by 
the  hind  leg.     This  subject  is  repeated  on 
xnany  detached  rocks.    The  liuga  is  of  as 
frequent  ooeurreDce.     There  is  one  very  large 
four-fiEU»d  Linga  called  the  Ghoumurti  Maha- 
devs,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  caves  ot  £1- 
lora ;  it  ia  of  common  occurrence  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

The  inscriptions  are  in  Pali,  in  the  old  Fall 
character,  of  No.  1  Lat.,  but  they  have  been 
very  imperfectly  deciphered.  The  religion  is 
buddhist.— A^e^M  on  the  Cwsts  of  Burdbur,  hp 
Capi.  Kittoe,  6ih  N-  L  Beng,  As.  8oe.  Joum. 
No.  CL^XVIII,  May,  1847. 

BURA-CHOOLI,  Hind.  Mcnyantbes 
iudica. 

BUBAD,  Hind,  filings ;  raspings, chips,  viz: 

Burad-i-abnu8«  chipn  of  Diospyros  tomentoea. 

Burad  i-ahaD,  iron  filiogp.. 

Burad-i-bhum,  chopped  bran. 

Burad-i-Chini 

Burad-i.jarob,  chopped  Asatliernm  maricatum. 

Burad-i>Bhisham,  raspiogs  of  Dalbergia  aisao. 

Bur«d-i-tamba,  copper  filiogB, 


BARAGADDI,  Tsl.  Amliroaiaia  onilMa^ 
lane,  R.  iii.  493 

BURA  QUL  KH\IR\.    See  Khatmi. 

BURAK  AND  SURMU  rivers  wbieb  ran  ia 
valleys  of  the  Assam  chain.  The  Nags,  Mikir, 
Kachari  Garo  and  Kasia,  are  the  five  raoes  in 
whose  possession  chiefly  are  the  broad  highjaadt 
of  that  chain  extending  from  tbe  N.  £.  near  the 
head  of  the  Kyndunyn  and  Namrup,  on  oae 
side  along  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  toiU 
southern  bend  round  the  western  extrentitj  of 
the  chain,  and  on  the  other  aide  S,  westeiif 
alomr  the  valley  of  the  Barak  and  Sarmo. 

BURA    KANUR,    Hinbs    Crinum  toxi- 

cariumr 
BURANJASIP  KOWHEI?  Pws^Woni- 

wood. 

BURAQ.  Mahomeds  Meed  on  wUoh  he 
rode  to  the  seven  heavens. 

BURASGAON  was  ooeupied  on  the  dtk 
February  1857. 

BURATY,    a  Mongol   nomade  trilM,  sear 
the  Baikal  lake.    The  pronunciation  of  tkir 
name  is  also  Fulate. 
BURBULI,  in  Sin^,  the  bulbuL 
BURBUTI,   BniiG,    Dolichos  Sineasis.- 
Linn, 

BURKCHARDT,  John  Lewis,  a  natife 
of  Denmark,  who  travelled  in  Bgypt  sod 
Arabia,  author  of  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  aod 
Wahabiea,  also  of  Travels  in  Arabia— he  is 
buried  near  Cairo  in  the  large  cemetry  outoWe 
thcBab^l-Nasr.— Pi««/«»r-  Bnftan'9  PUgrm- 
age  to  Uecedh,  Vol.  /.  p.  168. 

BUR  DA  HILLS*  in  Kattiyawar.  Thej  ead, 
in  the  South,  io  the  Alich  range  and  iatk 
Oahum. 

BURDA  one  of  the  five  northern  di«tri«U 
of  Kattyawar.  . 

BUR  DEWALI,  a  lofty  tower  in  Jaganitt 
about  180  feet  in  height  and  about  28  it 
square  inside,  in  which  the  ido)  and  his  bro- 
ther and  sister  8ubahdra  are  lodged.  See  Jf 
gannath. 

BURDL  A  wild  Baluch  tribe  on  the  vresteia 
banks  of  the  Indue  near  Skikarpur. 

BURDMAR,  a  river  near  Kaderabai  v 
Suheswan. 

BURDUR— ?  A  tree  of  Cnttack,  aa  «• 
cellent  wood  for  carriage  poles,  shafts,  9m 
wheels,  and  in  all  coach  builders'  work,  Sfk 
Gr.  VOm — Cal.  CtU.  Ex.  1863. 

BURDWAN,  (1)  the  designation  of  a  Cml 
Division  of  B«ngal,  controlled  by  a  Cpannw- 
sioner  ;  also  (2)  of  a  district  in  that  divisioB,  iM 
other  diatricU  being  Beerbhoom,  Banoeisk, 
Hooghly,  Howrah  and  Midnapore  with  aa 
area  of  U,195  sq.  m.  and  a  popul^ioB  ol 
5,839,307.  It  is  also  (3)  the  name  of  a  town 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Damoodah  mar. 
The  district  of  Burdwan  to  the  westiraid  «« 
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tke  Bbi^rutty  jriver  is  a  prinoipality  be- 
longing lo  a  rajab,  and  is  considered  the 
Eidiest  of  all  India.  Including  the  sub^divi- 
•ioiia  of  Cufcwa,  Gulna,  and  Boodbood»  the  dis- 
triet  baa  an  area  of  2693  iq.  m.  and  a  popu-* 
latioa  of  1,088,813,  coal  has  been  found,  in 
plenty,  in  the  diatrict* 
,  BUKDWAN  COAL.  See  Coal. 
,  BUK£)j;  a  district  of  ihe  Uthbaree,  of 
SLunawur. 

BUBK^DAy  also  wriMen  Borenda,  »nd  Boo^ 
lendo*  a  pass  in  the  Himalaya,  in  Lat.  31°  23/ 
Long,  78''  12/ the  length  of  the  crest  is  50  pa«es» 
and.  tbe  crest  is  lEi,17l  ft.  above  the  leyel  of 
the  sea.  The  most  elevated  part  is  a  narrow 
gko,  very  steep.  The  paas  leads  from  Kunawur 
through  the  outer  Himalaya  and  is  the  easiest 
and  most  frequented  in  the  neighbouHipod*  It 
leads  from  Jangleeg  to  Basgramoe  and  is  open 
for  seven  or  eight  n^ouihs,  during  the  lainy  sea- 
son almost  all  the  snow  dissolves* 

BUHfiRWA,  a  stream  near  Gurrawarra. 

BUBETHX  B&MQ.  Panicum  paludusum. 

BUBEETUI,  BifiNO.    Cyperus  vexiiciUatus. 

BirRG*,  PaBS.    A  leaf  of  a  tree^  hence, 

-i-amrit-phal,  leaf  of  Gitms  llmonum. 

.i-anab,  leaf  of  Zizyphus  jcgubst 

H-bsrt,  lesf  of  Calamas  draeo  or  Pterooarpas 

dcaoo. 
-JHhannAf  leaf  of  Lawsonia  alba. 
-i-gul|  aTsO|  Gul-barg«  rose  leaf, 
•j-muradf  leaf  of  Myrtus  cfommauis. 
-i-taffibtil,  Pers.  Betel  leaf. 

BtJKGEE,  a  hiudu  race  in  the  Woon  dis- 
trict. 

BttRGHAT,  a  river  of  Rewah. 

BUB6HEB,  in  Ceylon,  is  a  term  applicable 
only  to  white  persons  of  pure  Dutch  desceut,  of 
whom  there  are  now  hot  very  few  in  Ceylon  ; 
but  the  name  has,  by  courtesy,  been  fziven  to 
all  those  who  in  India  are  styled  Indo-Biitons, 
Eurasians,  Anglo-Indians,  or  more  commonly 
''half  castes,"  namely,  the  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans by  native  women. 

BURGHER/  a  name  given  by  Europeans  to 
tbeBadaga  or  Marvps  race  of  the  Neiigherry 
kills  often  cailed  Buddacar  and  Vadda'-ar.  They 
have  300  villaaes  and  are  15,000  souls.  They 
aie  scattered  all  over  the  hills  and  their  lands  oc- 
cupy two-thircis  of  its  area.  They  are  much 
darker  than  the  Todawar  race*  The  tribe,  a  few 
generations  ago,  emigrated  to  the  hills.  They 
lire  a  timid  race  4eeply  imbued  with  supersti- 
tion ;  by  the  general  term  Burghpr  is. understood 
the  whole  of  the  pepple  wbo,  since  a  certain  pe- 
riod, have  emigrated  to  these  mountains.  They 
divide  themselves  into  no  less  than  eight  difEer- 
ent^  but  little  dissipiilar,  classes,  and  are  all  3aiva 
hindus.'  .They  are  the  principal  cultivators,  of  the 
hilla.  ti^  langtiage  is  principally  the  Cama* 
^aca*  hairiiig  but  a  small   intermixture  oi  the 


/  Toda.  The  Toda  race  call  them  ait  Marves^ 
-— »lheir  term  for  a  laborer.  But  the  Marves 
are  ealied  by  the  natives  generally,  and  uiom 
oorrectly,  Badaoar,or  Vadacar^  from  Badacu, 
or  Vadaou,  north,  these  pepple  having  come  la 
the  hills  from  that  qun^ter.  Captain  Harkuess 
computed  their  number  about  lOjOOO  souls. 
Thi'y  arc  divided  iuto  two  branches,  or  what  may 
be  considered  two  grand  families*  One.  called 
Peiki,  or  Teralli,  and  who  are  comp^aat  to 
hold  all  saored  olfioeB,  the  other  Kuta,  or.Tar«» 
da,  who  are  competent  only  to  hold  minor, 
ones  within  their  own  particular  iamilies,  andr 
who  miiy  be  considered  as  the  lay  elasa.  The 
Burgher  is  loss  in  stature  than  the  Toda,  of  ib 
more  slender  forsi»  and  though  straight  aa4 
well-made,  is  nnder-sised  in  limb.  In  oom- 
plexion,  both  male  an^l  female  are  aonke  shadoa, 
Ughter  than  the  Toda  ;  but  their  features  aro 
quite  of  another  eaate.  Both  Toda  and  Badaka 
puncture  the  skin  about  the  neck  and  arma 
and  men  and  women  wear  much  the  samo 
kind  of  omantents,  such  as  rings  for  the^ 
ears  and  fingers,  necklaces,  armlets,  and 
Kirdles.  The  difference,  however,  is  atiU 
so  great,  as  immediately  to  strike  the  eye« 
The  Burgher  pcissesses  much  of  the  nsanner 
and  appearance  of  the  hiudu  cultivator  o{ 
Aiysore,  and  his  wife,  who  seldom  or  never 
stirs  from  home,  seems  mther  a  domestic  slava 
than  the  mistress  of  a  fsmily.  The  fidelity^ 
of  their  women  apipears  of  but  little  estima^ 
tion  among  them*  Although  the  Burgher^ 
generally^  may  be  oQusidered  muck  more 
cleanly,  both  in  their  houses  snd  persons, .^hai^ 
any  of  the  other  tribes,  they  are  still,  in 
this  resfact,  far  behind  the  natives  of  the 
plains. — Harhness  Neitgher^y  HUUf  p«  ]  1 7.    , 

BUHGU,  Hisn*  Phytolacca  deeandra. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH.,  is  a  product  proba- 
bly of  the  Abies  excelsa ;  it  is  of  light  yellow 
color,  often  adulterated  with  dammer  or  gunda 
barosa.     See  Frankincense* 

BURH,  Hi£iD«  Ficus  Boxburghii. 

BUBHAL— ?  A  light  yellowish  colored 
wood,  not  strong.  Plentiful  in  the  Santhal 
jungles  from  Sooree  to  Hasdiha ;  or  about 
sixty  miles.  Used  for  doors,  venetiansi  fur-* 
niture,  &c.  by  the  natives. — CaU  Engineer^ 
Journal,  I860. 

BUBHAMPOOE  a  town  in  India,  in  L* 
SS^i  20' £  and  L.  24?.  5' N. 

BUBHANPORE,  taken  by  General  Wd- 
lesley  on  the  1 3th  October  1/803. 

BUBHOLIA,  a  biTinch  of  the  Bhrigubansi 
Kajputs  settled  at  Biuhoulnear  Benares. — Bll^ 

BUBI  OR  BULL  The  nsme  of  a  fhiUp- 
pine  palm,  probably  the  Corjpha  gebanga  of 
botanists,  and  the  Gahang  of  the  Malays  and 
Javanese.  The  Philippine  islanders  make 
much  use  of  the  several  parts  of  this  palm. 
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From  Ike  leaves  they  make  mats,  from  the 
sap  both  sugar  and  a  distilled  spirit,  from  the 
pith  a  sagOy  and  from  the  seeds  rosaries,  while 
the  spines  boiled  in  water  yield  a  thread  from 
whieh  a  coarse  cloth  is  woven,  called  8agoroD. 
'^rawfurd.  Die.  p»  77. 

BURC,  Hind.  Vitis  Indica. 

BURIAL  CUSTOMS  ;  amongst  the  varions 
raees  occupying  the  sonth  and  east  of  Asia, 
these  are  almost  as  varied  as  are  the  races,  them- 
selves. It  is  often  remarked  that  the  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  dead,  has,  from  the  earliest 
times,  heen  symbolomatic  of  the  opinions  as  to 
the  worth  of  the  deceased  while  he  whs  amongst 
them  or  indicative  of  their  views  as  to  the 
fature  condition  of  the  departed.  In  general, 
there  has  been  little  display  over  tbe  remains 
of  women^  bat,  whether  with  men  or  women, 
the  prevailing  habit  has  been  to  convey  the 
remains  to  some  quiet  resting  place  with  a 
decorous  solemnity  and  there  erect  some  lasting 
memorial  over  them.  With  some  races,  how- 
ever, even  to  the  present  day,  the  departtire  of 
a  friend  or  relative  is  regarded  joyfally,  and  the 
procession  to  the  place  of  final  disposal  is  mirth- 
ful ;  while  other  races  even  cast  out  their  dead 
and  allow  the  remains  to  be  treated  with  in- 
dignity. But  the  anxiety  of  the  generality  of 
nations  in  all  countries,  has  been  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  departed,  and  everywhere 
are  to  be  seen  sepulchral  monuments,  raised 
with  that  object.  Many  of  these  exist  from  pre- 
historic times,  and  in  most  cases,  form  the  sole 
remaining  history  of  the  races  who  erected 
them. 

At  tbe  present  day,  monuments  erected  with 
brick  or  stone,  and  in  the  form  of  pillnrs  or 
upriij^ht  or  horizontal  slabs  of  stone,  or  cupolas 
or  domes  or  sarcophagi,  beneath  which  the  re- 
mains are  laid,  are  the  usual  modes  of  marking 
the  deceased's  resting;  place.  But  in  more  pri- 
mitive times,  the  cairn  or  heap  of  stones,  the 
monolith  ;  the  cromlech  ;  tbe  circle  ;  the  heap- 
ed up  barrow  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  tumu- 
lus, as  the  liomans  called  it,  were  usually  resort- 
ed to. 

The  cairn  was  formed  of  stones  gathered 
from  the  vicinity  and  set  round  about  the  rest- 
\nz  place  of  the  dead  and  piled  over  them. 
The  monolith  or  single  stone  was  usually  placed 
perpendicularly  nenr  the  spot :  The  cromlech, 
consistiuG:  of  two,  three  or  more  upright  stones, 
with  a  flat  stone  placed  over  them,  formed  a 
sepulchral  chamber  and  was  the  earliest  ap- 
proach to  the  cupola  or  dome.  The  circle,  or 
enclosure  of  upright  stones,  set  singly  at  varying 
spaces  ap«irt,  are  found  surrounding  the  crom- 
lech, or  cairn.  Of  all  these  the  barrow,  or  tumu- 
lus, often  raised  to  a  considerable  height  and 


• 

bodiea  of  the  departed  were  not  interred  in 
graves  sunk  below  the  snrface,  but  were  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  then  the  earth 
was  heaped  up.  The  barrow,  many  of  whieh 
have  been  opened,  are  found  sometimes  to  con- 
tain skeletons  ;  in  other  cases  urns  only :  while, 
occasionally,  both  urns  and  skeletons  or  urns 
and  ashes  appear  tOKCther  :  the  urns  are  often 
found  to  contain  burnt  bones,  and  relics,  but  in 
the  earliest  barrows,  are  war  weapons,  soeh  as 
stone  hatchets  and  hammers,  celts  of  tbe  same 
material,  both  arrow  heads  and  spear  heads  of 
flint,  with  beads  of  various  substances,  and  tor* 
ques  or  collars,  and  armlets  of  gold  or  bronze. 
Somewhat  later,  the  celts  and  weapons  nre  of 
bronze,  and  the  sword  is  found  to  have  been 
broken,  indicative  that  the  warriors  race  had 
been  run.  The  ornaments  remain  the  same  and 
coins  are  found. 

The  methods  adopted  for  the  disposal  of  tbe 
dead  from  the  most  ancient  times  hate  been 
interment,  burnine,  embalming  and  exposure.  Of 
all  these,  the  first  seems  to  have  been  tbe  most 
general  and  primitive.  Cremation  is  undoubtedly 
very  ancient^  for,  king  Saul  was  burnt  and 
his  bones  afterwards  buried  and  Asa  was  burnt 
in  the  bed  which  he  made  for  binbself  filled 
with  sweet  odours  and  various  kinds  of  spices. 
In  £icypt  the  practioe  of  embalming  obtained 
from  their  earliest  history,  but  the  pnaetice  wai 
confinbd  to  that  country  and  arose  from  its 
people  holding  it  unlawlul  to  expose  tbe  re- 
mains to  fire  or  to  animals  or  to  permit  them  to 
become  a  prey  to  worms.  The  vast  cata- 
combs still  remaining  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  were  the  common  receptacle  for  tbe  dreaeral 
population  who  could  not  a  fiord  a  separate 
tomb  — {BoutdVs  Manual  of  British  ArchacJa- 
gy,  London^  1858,  p,  100  et  sequent ) 

In  British  India  and  in  all  the  South  and 
East  of  Asia,  interment,  cremation,  and  eipo- 
sure  are  all  practiced  by  one  or  other  ot  tbe 
races  occupying  it.  Java,  in  the  Archipelaco 
seems  to  have  been  peopled  from  the  contineot 
of  Asia,  and  its  people  have  the  three  nodes 
of  disDosing  of  the  body  of  a  deceased  per* 
son  :  by  fire,  termed  "  Ohong  :**  by  water, 
termed  '*  larung  /"  or  by  exposine  it  uprigbt 
against  a  tree  in  a  forest,  where  it  is  left  to 
decay,  termed  "  setra^  When  the  body  of  a 
chief  or  person  of  consequenoe  is  burnt,  it  is 
usual  to  preserve  the  ashes,  and  to  deposit 
them  in  a  "  ehandx^*  or  tomb.— (Hajto  BU- 
tory  of  J<xoa^  Vol.  /.  p.  8^7. 

The  Ninevites,  in  all  their  various  monu- 
ments, have  left  us  no  trace  of  their  ideas  con* 
corning  the  dead,  while  their  neighbours,  the 
Babylonians,  attached  that  care  to  the  rites  of 
sepulture  which  betokens  strong  belief  in  another 


covenng   a  large  area,  is  the  most  noble,  and    life.  The  sepulchral  urns  obtained  in  Babylonia, 
has  been  the  most  enduring,  and  with  them  the  '  contain  the  remains  of  the  dead,  with  jars  and 
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QieOBils  for  food  and  water  made  of  baked  clay, 
and  witli   remains  of  date  atouest  the  bead  of 
the  dead  reverently   laid  on  a  auo  dried   brick 
aa  a  pillow .  Their  ancient  tombs,  rare  in  Att«y ria 
and   upper  Babylonia,   are   chit  fly  in   Chahtea 
proper,  and    the    Rev.  G.  llawliuson   (i,  107) 
sugieeata  that  the  dead  may  have'  been  conveyed 
to    the    sacred     land    of  Chaldea,    similarly 
aa  the  Persians   even  now  send   their  dead  to 
Karbila    and   Meahid  Ali,  and  as  the  Hindus 
from    remote   India,   send   the   bones  or    the 
eulire    bodies    to    the    Ganges    at    Benares. 
Chagda  or  Chackrada,  near  Sooksagur  is   an 
abyss   said  to  have  been  made  by   the  chariot 
wheel  of  BhaKiruth.     The  legend  points  to  an 
antiquity   which  is  not  borne  out  by  any  old 
vestiges  or  ancient  population.    But  the  place  is 
a    great     Golgotha    where     the    dead     and 
dying  are  brought   from  a  ^rreat  way  off  to  be 
burnt  and  consigned    to    the    Ganges.     The 
deceased  is  seldom  conveyed  by  any  of  his  rela- 
tions,   unless    from  a  short  distance.     Poor 
people  generally   send  forward  their  dead  for 
incremation   in   charge  of  bearers  who  never 
betray  the  trust  reposed    in    them. — (Tr.  of 
U.  FoL  /.p.  18.) 

The  Romans  generally  burned,  but  they 
sooietimes  buried,  their  dead,  and  children 
who  died  in  infancy  were  interred  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  their  former  homes. 
Their  sepulchral  urns  with  the  ashea  of  the 
dead  were  commonly  buried  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  their  memorial  stones 
were  often  inscribed.  They  used  the  Sarcopha- 
gus or  massive  stone  coffin  and  also  the  tumu- 
lus or  barrow. 

The  Bomaus  bore  their  dead  with  much 
lamentation  to  the  funeral  pile,  on  which,  after 
being  lighted,  they  cast  the  robes  and  arms  of 
the  deceased,  as  well  as  the  slaughtered  bodies 
of  his  favourite  animals. — (Ed.  Jour.  JvXy 
1867,  quoting  Madden* 9  SepulckreM,  FoL  /.  p. 
862,  457.  Ficard.) 

The  ancieni  Greeks,  in  laying  out  their  dead, 
always  placed  an  obolus  or  Greek  coin  in  the 
mouth  to  pMy  Charon's  fare  across  the  rivers 
Styx  and  Acheron,  and  a  cake  made  of  flour 
and  honey  to  appease  Cerberus.  Amongst  them 
men  cat  off  their  hair,  when  they  obtaineJ  the 
age  of  puberty  and  dedicated  it  to  some  deity. 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  repaired  to  Delphi  to 
perform  this  ceremony  and  to  have  consecrated 
his  ahorn  locks  to  Apollo.  After  this,  it  was 
again  allowed  to  grow  long  and  only  cut  off 
aa  a  sign  of  mourning.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of 
Patroclus  (Iliad  XXI II)  the  friends  of  Achil- 
lea cut  off  their  hair  and  <'  on  the  corse  their 
acattered  locks  they  throw."  In  some  parts  of 
Greece,  however,  it  was  customary  to  wear  the 
hair  short  and  to  allow  it  (CasMfidr  973)  to 
grow  long  when  in  mourning. 


Neglected  hair  shall  now  luxurious  grow. 
And  by  its  length  their  bitter  passion  show  : 

In  Luristan,  the  female  relatives,  on  the  death 
of  their  male  rebtivea,  cut  off  their  hair,  and 
hang  the  locks  around  the  tomb.  The  practice 
of  the  young  women  and  young  men  of  the 
Island  of  Delos^  was  somethiug  similar;  they 
cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  before  marriage  and  placed 
it  near  the  tomb  of  the  virgins  from  the  Uyper- 
hoTe%xi%.^{DeBode,  ii.  218,19.) 

The  hair  of  hindoo  women,  and  often  that 
of  men,  is  frequently  made  a  votive  offering  to 
their  gods.  Crowds  of  hindu  pilgrims  are  to 
be  seen  moving  towards  Triputty  and  other 
holy  places,  but  the  women  return  with  heads 
shaven. — [E^ng,  D&m,  Mag.  No.  49.) 

The  most  enduring  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  however,  have  been  the  banows  or 
mounds  of  earth,  ao  largely  used  by  the  nationa 
of  Central  Aaia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Pacifio  ooean,  both  in  ancient  timea  and  now. 
The  king  of  Ai  alaiu  by  Joshua  {Jotikua  TIL  26, 
Fill.  29)  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
and  over  his  body  was  raised  a  great  heap  of 
stones.  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  barrow 
of  Alyattea  king  of  Lydia  was  1,300  ft  broad 
and  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  it  haa 
been  identified  by  modern  travellera. 

Barrows  were  the  favourite  memorial. of  the 
Teutonic  race,  aome  of  them  very  large,  but 
the  Saxons  used  also  cists  or  stone  coffins. 

The  custom  of  raising  tumuli  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  mighty  dead  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  Central  Asiatio  region  from 
the  most  ancient  times  and  been  taken  into 
Scandinavia.  Ezekiel  in  the  32nd  Chapter  and 
27  verse  describes  the  prsctiee  of  slaying  persoiia 
and  interring  them  with  their  dead  ehief,  and 
Herodotus  describes  the  barrow  burial  of  the 
Scythians;  and  to  the  present  day,  in  theregioa 
of  the  Kar  Karelia  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  steppe  occupied  by  the  Kirghia  are  nume- 
rous tumuli  of  great  sisci  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  when  a  king  died,  his  eorps^  embalmed 
and  covered  with  wax,  waa  conveyed  in  a 
chariot  in  solemn  state  to  the  place  of  aepuiture  : 
a  large  quadrangular  pit  waa  dug  \  in  this  they 
placed  the  royal  corpse  on  a  mattress  of  straw  • 
on  each  side  of  this  they  planted  spears,  and 
covered  it  with  wood,  and  roofed  it  over  with 
hurdles  of  willow.  In  (be  remaining  part  of 
the  pit  they  interred  one  of  the  late  king's 
women,  strangled  for  the  purpose,  together 
with  his  cupbearer,  bia  cook,  bis  groom,  hia 
minister,  hia  courier,  his  horses,  aa  well  aa 
some  articles  of  every  kind — including  aeveral 
goblets  of  gold — that  he  might  be  supposed 
to  need  in  hia  journey  to  the  other  world. 
This  done,  the  people  eagerly  contended  with 
each  other  in  the  work  of  heaping  over  the 
whole  a  mound  of  earth  as  vast  as  poaaible. 
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The  proceedingfs  did  not  here  terminate,  for, 
the  year  following^  fifty  of  the  late  king's  con<> 
fidential  attendants  and  fifty  of  his  horses 
were  slaio,  and  placed,  the  men  on  the 
horses,  around  his  sepulchre. — (Melp.,  71  -2.) 
When  Ohangiz  Khan  died  his  remains  were 
covered  with  a  lofty  mound  and  extensive  forests 
were  planted  to  exclude  the  footsteps  of  man. 
Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that  the  tumulus,  the  cairn, 
or  the  pillar,  are  still  raised  over  the  Hajpoot 
who  fdlls  in  battle  ;  and  throughout  Bajwatra 
these  sacrificial  monuments  are  found,  where 
Are  seen,  carved  in  relief,  the  warrior  on  his 
steed,  armed  at  all  points  ;  his  faithful  wife 
(Sati)  beside  him  denoting  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
sun  and  moon  on  either  side,  emblematic  of 
never-dying  fame  —*  Ted's  MajaMhcm^  VoL  /, 
p.  74)  In  Sanrashtra,  amidst  the  Gatti, 
Comani,  Balla,  and  others  of  Se3rthio  desoent 
numbers  of  Palis,  or  Joojar  (sacrifidal  pillare), 
are  oonspicaoas  under  the  walls  of  every  town, 
in  lines,  irregular  groups,  and  eiroles.  On  each 
is  displayed  in  mde  r^vk  the  warrior^  with  the 
manner  of  His  death,  lance  in  hand,  generally  on 
horseback,  though  sometimes  in  his  ear  ;  and 
on  the  coast,  *'  the  pirates  of  Boodha''  are  de- 
picted boarding  from  the  shrouds. 

In  the  Faejab,  near  Bamian,  in  Afghanis^ 
tan,  and  near  Kabul,  the  sepulchral  monuments 
remaining  of  ancient  times,  are  topes.  They 
consist  of  a  mound  on  which  is  erected  a  onpola, 
supported  by  walls  of  masonry  more  or  less  in 
a  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  One  near 
Manikyala  is  80  ft.  high  ami  320  ft.  in  cir^ 
Gumfereuce.  In  its  centre  were  found  vessels  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  with  coins  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Bactrian  Greeks.  In  a  chamber  sixty  feet 
deep  was  a  copper  box  containing  animal 
zemaiaa.  . 

Many  cairns  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
Southern  India  and,  pnor-  to  the  8tupas, 
oc  Tapesy  this  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon mode  of  covering  the  dead;  indeed,  as 
Colonel  Gunningbam  remarks,  the  Tope  is  only 
a  cairn»  regularly  built.  On  the  Neilgherry 
hills  are  found  remains  of  cairns,  barrows, 
cromlechs^  Idstvaens,  and  circles  of  uprii?ht 
loose  stones,  which  are  nearly  identical  with 
thosefonnd  in  Ettrope,in  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
Celts.  In  these  cairns  or  barrowsi  are  found 
vases,  cinerary  urns,  and  other  vessels  of 
glased  pottery,  which  sometimes  contain  human 
bonea,  more  or  less  charred,  and  mixed  with 
ashes ;  sometimes  a  little  animal  charcoal  alone. 
They  are  met  with  in  various  districts  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Dekhan  and  peninsular  India,  from  Nag- 
pore  to.  Madura,  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
Anamaiay  Hills,  a  range  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  Coimbatore  aap,  which  forms  the 
commencefflentand  northern  face  of  the  South- 


ern Ghants,  those  on   the  Anamaiay   being 
of  a  more  advanced    order  and  a  better  eooii* 
dition    than  the  Neilgheny  barrows.    Simi* 
lar  remains  are  fonnd  in  Oircassia  and  Bai- 
sia,  and  circles  of  stones  surrounding  aadent 
graves    are    found    on    the    Sonth    Arabiaa 
Coast  and  in  the  Somali  country  in  Africa. 
Major  Congreve   directed  much  attention  to 
those  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  and  Captain 
Meadows  Taylor  discovered  and  exaraiBed  a 
large  number  of  these  remains  at  Hajan  Koo- 
loor,  in    Sorapoor  and   also  at  Siwaiji,  near 
Ferozabad,  on  the  Bhiina,  and  devoted  nmdi 
attention  to  the  comparison  of  them  with  si- 
milar reranins  fonnd   in  England.     He  calls 
them  Scytho-Celiic  or  Scytho-DmidicaL    Nei- 
ther the  hill    people,  the  Toda  and  Ciirubar, 
nor  any  hindu,  know  anything  about  the  nee 
to  which  these  sepulchral  remains  b^ngitl* 
and  neither  in   Sanscrit    literature,  nor  in  thrt 
of  the   Dravidian   languages  is  there  any  tia- 
dition  on    the    subject.     The    Tamil   peepte 
generally    call  these  cairns  pandu-kori,  koii 
means  a  pit  or  grave,  and   pandu  may  refer  to 
the  Pandu  or  Pandavan   brothers  to  whom  so 
much  of  hindu  myihology  relates.    Thena 
who  raised  these  cairns  were   probably  dwell- 
ers in  the  country  prior  to  the  advent  of  tbe 
present  Dravidian    occupants,   and   were  ex- 
pelled by   or  ultimately  became  absorbed  ia 
the  latter,  or  they  may   have  been  a  nomafle 
shepherd   race  who  had  wandered   into  IfldiA 
after  it  was   peopled  and  settM,   and  thea 
wandered   out    again     or    beoame    absorbed 
amongst  the  people  of  the  conniry.    But  the 
remarkable   fact  connected  with    the  people 
whose  religious  rites  and  usages  of  sepnltnie 
gave  rise  to  these  cainis,  is  that  they  hst* 
everywhere  disappeared  from  Southern  ladii, 
and  not  even  a  tradition  of  their  existenoe  sar- 
vives.      The  resemblance  of  the  barrow  aad 
their  contents  (with  the  cromlechs,  &c.),  to  tiie 
Druidical  remains  which  are  discovered  in  the 
ancient  seats  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Europe,  ii 
too  exact  and  remarkable  to  be  accounted  for 
on  any   other  supposition   than   that  of  their 
derivation  from  tlie  same  origin.    Henee,tlw 
people  who   introduced  such  rites  into  Ind«j 
must  have  brought  them  with  them  from  Ccatnl 
Asia.— (i>r.  Galdtffeirs  Grammar.) 

In  the  centre  of  Peninsular  India,  around 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan  and  at  Bohtfum  asd 
at  Secundrabad,  there  are  many  burial  places  of 
that  race  of  whose  existence  nothing  is  known : 
and  about  20  miles  8.  B.  of  Secunderabad  n 
one  great  resting  place  of  the  dead,  a  vot 
burial  ground  extending  over  miles,  which  mw 
hAve  been  the  place  of  interment  of  a  vest 
number  of  people  or  through  many  ocntunes. 
The^mode  of  interment,  in  all  these,  has  beca 
to  select  a  large  stone,  beneath  which  a  def  lal- 
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U|f  tttfinel  or-wfty  hluL  been  eieavBted,  and 
the  remains  of  bones  and  nrns,  with  weapons, 
are  found  diepodted  in  a  central  eayity,  a  eirele 
of  faini^e  loose  stones  being:  dmwn  round.  The 
dreumference  of  some  of  these  eireles  being 
between  one  and  two  hundred  yards. 

The  people  whose  tombs  are  thns  re^ 
presented  were  undoubtedly-  nomadea  dwelU 
ifffr  in  tents,  for  not  fhr  off  are  the 
renudns  of  a  great  nomadto  eity,  cetiatsting 
solely  0^  walls  within  which  the'  tents  must  have 
have  been  erocted»  for  no  stone  nor  earth 
he^ip  nor  moond  remain  within  the  stone 
enclosnre  to  indicate  the  former  esisteoce  with- 
in of  any  building.  The  remains  found  within 
these,  also,  leave  the  impression  that,  as  with  the 
barrow  burials,  the  wives  and  servants  were 
slain  and  interred  alonic  with  the  chief  person, 
and  the  hindu  and  rajput  practice  of  Suitee 
would  seem  therefore  to  be  merely  a  continu* 
ation  of  the  aneient  seythic  sepulohral  rites  of 
immolating  the  favourite  wife,  the  servant  and 
the  horse  to  aecompany  their  master  and  serve 
him  in  the  next  world. 

In  British  India,  up  till  the  year  1830,  any 
widow  was  allowed  to  immolate  herself  on  her 
hnsband's  funeral,  but  it  was  then  authorita- 
tively pnt  a  stop  to.  In  the  feudatory  states 
a  widow,  still,  occasionally  flallows  her  husband 
in  that  manner,  but  the  practice  is  now  chiefly 
confined  to  the  hindu  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelsf^o.  In  Lombok  a  widow  is  allowed 
to  burn  herself  with  her  husband's  remains,  but 
when  n  rajah  dies,  some  of  his  women  Hre  al- 
ways burned,  even  if  they  should  be  but  slaves, 
but  they  have  the  option  of  being  kreesed  or 
burned.  It  is  always  a  near  relative  who  gives 
the  first  wound  with  the  kris  but  never  the 
father  or  son. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  view  of  the  futuvs 
world  is  as  a  place  of  peace  and  rest  and  spiri- 
ttial  joys  in  the  presence  of  the  Greater.  The 
bad d hist  and  hindu  and  Chiuese  belief  comes 
nearest  to  that,  for  they  regard  existence 
aa  a  calamity  and  the  extinction  of  being  or 
aimihihition  as  the  ultimate  hope  and  aim  of 
the  good,  who  shall  then  be  at  rest  from  the 
eates  of  this .  world  in  which  aU  things  are 
transitory, productive  of  unhappiaess  and  unreal. 
The  future  worlds  of  other  Eastern  races  are 
more  or  less  of  a  physical  characler.  But  even 
ibe  ofaristtan  treatment  of  the  dead  is  various 
— and  in  Burope,  to  this  day,  the  indifference, 
not  to  say  levity  of  the  Italians,  in  all  relating 
to  their  dead,  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
tenderness  and  sentiment  of  the  Germans,  both 
Bomanict  and  Protestant,  as  displayed  in  their 
eenaetries.  In  Naples,  where  are  two  oemetri^s, 
witli  a  pit  for  each  day  of  the  year,  the  humbler 
dead  are  stripped,  ^nd  afler  a  priest  has  read 
prayars  over  ihe  bodies,  they  are  M  Ifarewn  itito 


a  hole  by  the  eeaietry  aasiatBttta,  ansidat  oatha 
nnd  jocularity  and  laaghter.  The  rieher  dead 
are  stripped,  placed  in  dry  sand  to  be  shrivelled: 
up,  and  when  dry  they  are  dressed  in  their 
usual  clothes,  ticketed  and  phieed  in  a  glass 
case.  The  German  race,  on  the  other  hand^ 
reverently  di8p/>Be  of  their  dead,  and  preserve 
in  neatness  the  grounds  and  tombs  of  their 
cenietiy,  which  they  call  Gotts  aker,  God's 
field. 

In  Ceylon  after  burning  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased  kings  of  Kandy,  their  ashes 
were  carried  l>y  a  man  in  a  hlatk  mask: 
to  the  Mahawelli  GKinga,  where  lie  embarked 
in  a  canoe.  At  the  deepest  part  of  the  river, 
he  clove  the  vase  with  a  aword,  scattered  the 
ashes  on  the  stream,  and,  plunging  headlong 
after  them,  dived,  arose  near  the  opposite 
bank,  whence  he  fled  to  the  forest  and  was  pre« 
suroeid  to  be  never  more  seen.  The  oaiioe  was  * 
allowed  to  drift  away  :  the  horse  and  elephants 
that  accompanied  the  procession  were  set  at 
libertv  in  the  woods ;  and  the  women  who 
had  strewed  tie^  over  the  remains  were  trans- 
ported across  the  river  and  forbidden  to  re* 
turn.  Several  of  the  hindn  customs  resemble 
practises  mentioned  in  the  old  Testament, 
as  in  (JerenUak  XVI.  6.)  •  Neither  shall  men' 
lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themselves.'-  For  the 
hindoos,  on  the  death  of  a  relation,  express 
their  grief  by  loud  lamentations,  and  not  un* 
frequently  in  an  agony  of  grief,  braiae  them* 
selves,  with  whatever  they  ean  lay  hold  of. 
Bzekiel  XLTV,  95.  '  They  shall  come  at  no 
dead  pei'son  to  defile  themselves,'  and  touching 
the  dead  defiles  a  hindoo,  who  muat  bathe  to 
becotne  clean  airsin.  Jo^  XXVII.  19.  *'  The 
rich  man  shaH  lie  down,  but  ahall  not  be 
gathered,'  t.  e.  bis  soul  ahall  be  left  in  a 
wandering  state.  The  hindeos  believe  that 
persons  for  whom  funeral  rites  have  not  been 
performed,  wander  as  ghosts,  and  find  no  rest. 
Jer&mah  XXXIV.  5.  *  8o  shall  they  bum 
odours  for  thee.*  Scented  wood  and  other 
odoriferous  substancea,  are  placed  upon  the 
funeral  pile  of  a  rich  hindoo,.  and  burnt  with 
the  t)ody.  Matthew  IL  18. '  ttachel  weeping 
for  her  diitdren,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  they  are  not.'  The  lamentations  of  a 
hindoo  mother  for  her  child  are  very  loud  and 
piercing  j  it  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to 
oonoeive  of  a  scene  more  truly  heart-rending, 
than  that  of  a  whole  town  of  such  mothers 
wailing  over  their  maasacred  children.  'In 
JRama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation, 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning.' 

As  a  rule,  the  dead  of  the  Yaishnava  hindua 
are  burned.  As  death  draws  near,  a  lamp- is  lit  at 
the  bed  head,  and  a  "  homa^'  sacrifice  perform* 
ed,  with  camphor  and  a  cocoanut.  and,  as  life 
dies  away,  the  five  elements  are  dropped  into  the 
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moutli  of  the  moribund  from  a  tulate  leaf.  With- 
ia  two  or  three  hours,  the  body  i*  lifted,  and 
this  is  done  early  as  none  of  the  household 
nor  any  of  the  neighbours  can  partake  of  food 
until  the  remains  be  disposed  of.  The  pile  of 
wood  or  oowdunv  cakes  used  is  about  two  feet 
high  and  on  it  are  placed  some  tulsee  leaves,  a 
little  sandal  wood,  and  the  deceased  is  laid  with 
his  feet  to  the  north.  When  laid  on  the  pile,  a 
cloth  is  placed  over  the  face,  and  raw  rice  is 
placed  on  it  over  the  mouth.  The  heir  of  the 
deceased  places  a  charred  bit  of  sandalwood  or 
a  tulsee  branch  at  each  corner  of  the  pile,  and 
a  Yityan  sets  fire  to  the  mat,  using  fire  taken 
from  the  sacred  fire  lit  at  the  bed  side  of  the 
dying  man.  Oo  the  following  day  the  heir 
and  friends  visit  the  pile,  remove  the  skull  and 
the  bones,  on  which  he  and  all  with  him  pour 
water  and  wash  them,*-wash  them  with  the 
sikai,  anoint  them  with  oil  and  hooey  and  clean 
them  with  milk,  and  place  them  all  on  plantain 
leaves  anointed  with  butter,  k,  young  cocoanut 
shoot  is  then  plaeed  on  the  skull,  and  the  whole 
put  into  an  unburned  earthen  pot  and  taken  or 
sent  to  a  river  or  to  the  sea — the  person  who 
conveyed  it  returning  to  the  temple,  where  he 
pronounces  aloud  the  deceased's  name  and  adds 
**  pray  for  him."  Often  they  are  sent  to  a 
holy  river,  even  to  the  Ganges  and  Benares. 
The  men  relatives  shave.  The  hair  of  the  brah- 
man  widow's  head  is  shaved.  The  body  is  not 
always  carried  through  the  doorway  of  the 
house.  If  it  be  an  unauspicious  day,  or  if  the 
house  door  be  so  placed  that  the  court  yard 
has  to  be  crossed,  then  the  remains  are  carried 
through  an  opening  broken  in  the  wall.  The 
remains  of  hindus  are  unclothed  for  the  last  rites. 
Children  under  eight  years  of  age  and  un- 
married girls  are  buried  as  also  are  all  who  die 
of  small  pox,  as  the  belief  is  that  this  ailment  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  presence  of  the  goddess 
Ammun,  Mariatha,  Mariamma,  or  Kali,  and 
the  anger  of  the  goddess  would  revert  on  the 
family,  if  burned. 

In  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  deceased  is  attended  to. 
Vedantists  all  bary,  also  ail  ihe  Gosai,  all  the 
Lingaity  or  Vira  Saiva,  the  five  artizan  castes 
the  **  KjBnsala"  goldsmith,  carpenter,  ironsmith, 
brazier,  and  stone  cutter,  all  the  Byragi  and 
Sanyasi,  and  the  Gurus  of  the  sects,  the  Pan- 
darums,  the  Kashai,  likewise  all  the  non-arian 
races,  and  tribes  not  admitted  into  hinduism. 
The  Vedantist  dead  and  those  of  the  LLngaei 
and  artizana  are  placed  seated,  the  latter  in  a 
grave  five  feet  square  with  a  ledge  on  the  south. 
As  life  becomes  extinct,  the  body  is  made  to 
assume  the  attitude  to  be  preserved  in  the  pro- 
cession and  in  the  grave.  It  is  placed  against 
a  wall,  the  legs  are  crossed  underneath  in  the 
usual  sitting  attitude  and  the  head  is  fastened 
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to  a  nail  driven  into  the  wall,  and  so  letaissd 
till  rigidity  ensue. 

They  are  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  car,  on  the 
shoulders  of  relatives  or  friends.  On  reaching 
the  burial  place,  the  Oodwan  reads  prayers,  and 
the  body  is  seated  on  the  side  ledge  with  its  face 
looking  northwards  :  sail  and  ashes  of  cow- 
dung  are  placed  on  the  head. 

Amongst  the  Aryan  hindu,  the  great  bulk 
believe  in  spirits  and  worship  them :  their  wor- 
ship of  ancestors  '*  pitri'*  is  continuous,  they  also 
believe  in  demons  and  evil  spirits :  transmigra- 
tion through  dean  and  unclean  animals  is  a 
point  of  faith  and  a  great  majority  regard  the 
sonl  as  an  emanation  from  the  deity,  and  look 
to  reabsorption  and  annihilation  as  the  point 
of  attainment  for  the  good. 

The  mahomedan  when  about  to  die,  has  bis 
spirit  calmed  by  the  ^'Yasin'*  chapter  of  the 
Koran  being  read  to  him,  and  is  either  wnsbeii 
(Ghussal)  at  his  own  house,  or  taken    within  a 
few    hours  to  a  Ghussulkhana,  specially  built 
for  the  purpose  near  the  oemetry,  and  where 
men  or  women  washers  perform  the  duty  and 
then  put  on  burial  clothes  and  apply  camphor 
and  antimony.    The  body  is  conveyed  in  a  box 
with  muoh  solemnity,  wiih  wreaths  of   flowers 
and  perfume  laid  over  the  covering :  the  coffin 
is  carried  on  men*s  shoulders,  and  from  time  to 
time  is  heard  the  Ty-eb  part  of  the  mahome(iaa 
creed  "  There  is  no  deity  but  God,  and  Maho- 
med is  the  prophet  of  God,"  and  on  reaching 
the  grave,  funeral  service  is  read  consisting  of 
the  four  portions  of  their  creed   (lakbir)  and  a 
blessing  (dua)  is  asked  which  all  present  repeat 
After  the  Eatiha,  the  body  is  lifted  from  the 
coffin  and  gently  lowered  into  the  grave,  laid 
with  the  head  to  the  north  and  feet  to  the  south, 
and  turned  on  its  side  with  the  face  towardsMso- 
oa.  Each  person  then  takes  a  little  earth,  and 
repeating  the  words  in  chap.  112  of  the  Koraa 
**  we  created  you  of  earth  and  we  return  yoa 
to  earth  and  we  ahall  raise   you  out  of  the 
earth  on  the  day  of  reaurrection,"   be  puts 
the  earth  gently  into  the  grave.   The  body  is 
then  protected  with  wood    and    covered  in. 
The  Fatiha  is  again  repeated,  and  again  at  the 
door  of  the  cemetry  and  at  this  juncture,  two 
angels,  Moonkir  and  Nikir,  approach  the  dead, 
make  him  sit  up  and  inquire  who  his  God  and 
prophet  are  and   what  his  religion  is.    If  be 
have  been  a  good  man,  his  answers  are  satisfac- 
tory  and  odours  from   paradise   are  diffused 
around  the  departed.     But,  if  bad,  he  is  be- 
wildered and  the  angels  torture   him.     They 
believe  that  the  dead  pontinue  in  a  conscious 
state,   and  dogs  and  horses  or  other  polluting 
animals  are  not  allowed  within  the  oemetry  i 
women,  also,  do  not  enter  lest  the  repose  of  tbe 
dead  be  disturbed.  Mahomedaua  do  not  speak 
of  a  person  as  dead  ;  they  say  he  has  pused 
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away  ;  has  taken  his  departure,  and  the  living 
all  believe  in,  and  hope  for,  resurrection  in  a 
future  state  **  Thej  who  believe  and  do  that 
which  is  rij^ht,  shall  enjoy  blessedoess,  and  par- 
take of  a  happy  resurrection.  ♦••  Para«lise  ••♦ 
is  watered  by  rivers  ;  its  food  is  perpetual  and 
its  shade  also  ;  this  shall  be  the  reward  of  those 
who  fear  God  ;  (Koran,  Ch.  XIII)  **  Therein 
are  rivers  of  uncorruptible  water  ;  the  rivers 
of  milky  the  taste  whereof  chanfceth  not ;  and 
rivers  of  witie  pleasant  unto  those  who  drink ; 
and  rivers  of  clarified  honey  and  therein  shall 
they  have  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  ;  and 
pardon  from  their  Lord.  {Ok.  XLVII)  There 
ehall  be  gardens  with  shady  trees  ;  with  foun- 
tains  flowing,  couches  of  silk  interwoven  with 
gold  ;  beauteous  damsels  with  black  eyes  lying 
on  green  cushions  and  beautiful  carpets,  fruits, 
palm  trees  and  pomegranates,  {Ch,  LV.) 

The  monuments  or  mahomedan  tombs  have 
usually  been  of  earth,  or  of  unbaked  brick  ; 
but  every  material  and  of  the  most  enduring 
kind,  is  employed,  and  the  names  are  some* 
times  written  on  the  tombstones.  The 
tombstone  of  a  man  is  distinguished  by  a 
raised  part  in  the  centre,  and  that  of  a  woman 
by  a  depression.  In  Turkey,  a  pillar  with  the 
carved  figure  of  a  turban  distinguishes  the 
grave  of  a  man.  The  prevalent  form  in  India  of 
mahomedan  tombstones  of  the  rich  is  a  dark  or 
black  tombstone  with  verses  of  the  Koran 
engraved  on  it,  and  covered  by  a  cupola.  Some 
of  these  domes  are  very  magnificent.  Those  of 
the  Adal  Shahi  dynasty  at  Bijapore  and  Gogi 
have  attracted  much  attention,  as  also  have  those 
of  thcBahmani  dynasty  at  Gulburgah  and  Kutub 
Shahi  dynasty  at  Oolcondah.  The  cupolas  at 
BoaM  where  Aurunezeb  is  buried  have  not 
any  display,  and  that  of  Aurungzeb  is  the  least 
ostentatious.  His  daughter's  tofcb  at  Aurunga- 
bad  is  magnificent  and  many  of  the  tombs  at 
I>elhi  and  Agra  are  great  structures.  That  of 
Mumtaz  Begum, known  asthe  Taj  BCahal,  isparti- 
culariy  remarkable.  The  reformers  amongst  the 
mahomedans  consider  that  unbaked  brick  .or 
earth  should  alone  be  used. 

The  christian  doctrine  that  man,  in  all  that 
be  can  do  of  good,  is  still  without  merit,  is  not 
shared  in  by  any  of  these  sects,  the  mahomedan, 
the  buddhist  or  the  hindoo,  who  all  consider 
that  a  personal  merit  is  gained  by  their  good 
doing,  and  a  mahomedan  passing  funeral  of  a 
mahomedan,  turns  with  it  a  short  way  and 
lend  a  his  shoulder  to  convey  the  body  to  the 
grave,  to  bring  a  merit  on  himself. 

The  Parsi  or  Zirosstrian  race  are  to  be 
found  scattered  from  Hongkong  in  the  East, 
to  Britain  in  the  west,  the  small  but  intelleo* 
tual  remnant  of  the  once  grfeat  Median  nation. 
A  considerable  body  of  them  dwell  in  Bombay, 
in  Guzerat  and  the  western  towns  of  India. 


They  invariably  expose  their  dead.  Their  sick 
are  never  allowed  to  expire  on  a  bed.  When 
the  moment  of  passing  away  is  near,  the  sick 
person  is  removed  to  the  ground  and  bathed 
and  washed.  The  reasons  alleged  for  this  re- 
moval are  various;  but  the  one  ordinarily  accepted 
amongst  them  is  that  a  dead  body  is  an  unclean 
thing,  necessitating  that  all  who  touch  it  shall 
destroy  their  clothes  and  whatever  is  touched 
by  it  must  be  destroyed.  For  these  reasons, 
the  dead,  in  Bombay,  are  carried  by  a  class  of 
Parsees  called  *^  Nessus  salar," — Nessus  mean- 
ing unclean  (Najis,  Pers.)  These  men  carry 
the  remains  to  the  Dokhmn  or  tower  of  silence 
and  lay  the  body  on  its  raised  upper  floor. 
The  Dokhma  is  without  any  roof  covering, — is 
open  to  the  sky^  to  that  birds  of  prey,  vultures, 
kites,  have  the  freest  approach.  The  raised 
floor  has  a  deep  well  surrounded  by  a  raised 
platform  with  channels  converging  to  a  well. 
The  corpse  is  laid  on  a  psrtition  of  the  platform, 
and  the  deisomposing  matters  flow  along  the 
chahneU  into  the  well.  When  the  well  is  full, 
the  bones  are  removed  and  buried  outside  the 
Dokhma.  The  fire-priests  are  paid  to  pray  for 
the  dead,  monthly,  for  a  year,  and  thereafter 
on  every  anniversary  of  the  demise.  After  the 
demise,  and  before  the  removal  of  the  body, 
a  dor  is  brought  near  to  gaze  on  the  departed. 
This  is  the  ''  Sag-did*'  or  dog -gaze,  and,  by  one 
account,  is  said  to  be  had  recourse  to  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining,  from  the  dog's  move- 
ments, the  state  of  the  soul  of  the  departed ; 
by  another  account,  it  is  practised  from  the 
belief  that  the  dog  is  a  naturally  chaste  animal, 
and  the  view  of  the  chaste  dog  falling  on  the 
dead  will  expedite  the  translation  of  the  soul 
to  heaven. 

The  non-Arian  races  of  British  India  are 
estimated  at  IS,  213,  222  souls,  but  except 
the  great  Gond  nation,  and  the  Rol,  the  Bhil, 
and  the  southern  Shanars,  most  of  them  are 
in  small  tribes,  and  many  are  occupying  forests 
and  mountain  fastnesses,  or  are  dwelling  on  the 
outskirts  of  towns.  They,  in  general,  bury 
their  dead. 

The  Sowrah  race  oceupy  the  hill  rsnges  of 
the  Northern  Circars — mostly  those  hills  near 
Chicacole,  near  Kalahanda  and  southwards  as 
far  as  Bradachellum,  and  they  bury  their  dead 
with  their  weapons. 

The  Ghenchwar  race,  further  south,  in  the 
forests  of  the  NaUa-Mallai,  bury  their  dead  and 
sometimes  bum,  but,  like  the  Tartar  races, 
they  carry  the  deceased's  weapons  to  the  grave. 

The  Kuki  race  of  Assam  were  much  addict- 
ed to  make  inroads  on  the  plains,  not  for 
plunder,  but  to  procure  heads,  and  they  have 
beeu  known  to  carry  off  fifty  heads  in  a  night. 
On  the  death  of  a  chief,  the  body  is  smoke 
dried  and  kept  for  two  months  with  the  fami- 
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ly.  If  a  rajah  fall  in  battle,  they  immediatelj 
proeeed  on  a  head  hnnting  expedition  and 
bring  in  the  heade  of  those  they  kill,  hold 
feastings  and  dancings  and,  after  cutting  the 
heads  into  pieces,  send  a  portion  to  each 
villafse.  This  is  consiiiered  in  the  light  of  a 
sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  deo<?ased. 

The  race  occupying  the  Khassya  hills.  4,000 
to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  inter 
their  dead  on  the  induUtory  eminences  of  the 
country.  These  are  dotted  with  groups  of 
huge  unpolished  squared  pillars  and  tabular 
slabs,  supported  on  three  or  four  rude  piers. 
Menhir  are  there,  one  of  them  30  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  six  feet  broad  and  2^  feet  thick  and 
in  front  of  each  is  a  dolmen  or  cromlech,  of 
proportionately  gigantic  pieces  of  rock« 

In  libet,  the  sovereign  lamas  are  deposited 
entire  in  shrines  prepared  for  their  remains 
which  are  ever  afterward*  regarded  as  saered 
and  visited  with  rdigious  awe.  The  bodies  of 
the  inferior  lamas  are  usually  burnt  and  their 
ashes  preserved  in  little  metallic  idols,  to  which 
places  are  assigned  in  their  sacred  cabinets. 
Ordinary  persons  are  treated  with  less  ceremony 
w-iome  are  carried  to  lofty  eminences  where 
they  are  left  to  be  devoured  by  ravens,  kites, 
and  other  caroiverous  animals,  fiut  they,  also, 
fiave  places  surrounded  by  walls  where  the 
dead  are  placed. 

.  The  Mongols  sometimes  bury  their  dead ; 
often  they  leave  them  exposed  in  their  coffins,  or 
cover  them  with  stones, — paying  regard  to  the 
sign  under  which  the  deceased  was  born, .  his 
age,  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death,  which 
determine  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to  be  inter- 
red.. For  this  purpose  they  consult  some  books, 
which  are  explained  to  them  by  the  lamaa. 
Sometimes  they  burn  the  corpse,  or  leave  it 
exposed  to  the  birds  and  wild  (beasts.  Children 
who  die  suddenly  are  left  by  their  parents  on 
the  tOBd,-^(Timkotffshi's  Journey  to  Peking, 
Vol.  II.  p.  812  ) 

In  Spiti,  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  when  a 
pnr#pn  dies»  the  body  it  apmetiqies  buried,  or 
burnt,  or  thrown  into  the  river,  or  out  into  small 
pieces  and  burnti  admoaitioiu  are  made  over 
the  body  to  tha  departed  spirit,  such  as  do  not 
trouble  yourself,  you  cannot  enier  it  (mean- 
ing the  dead  .body)  in  summer  it  quickly 
becomes  corrupt,  in  winter  it  freeae«-and  is  too 
cold  for  you. 

Amongst  the  buddhist  Burmese,  whose 
religion  teaches  them  to  look  on  dcatli  as  a 
reiease  from  .the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world, 
ad  a  possible  cessation  of  transmigrations  and 
the  longed  for  arrival  of  annihilation,,  the 
cremation  of  the  remains  of  friends,  relatives 
and  te'acUrtrs,  are  not  seasons  of  grief,  the 
spectators  are  often  .able  to  look  on  them  with 
joy*    The  Bev.  Mr.  Marks  went  to  see  a  hick 


pupil,  whose  mother  mtt  him  at  ike.  door* 
To  Mr.  Marka  inquiry  as  to  her  ohild's  state, 
she  replied,  be  is  well,  he  is  well,  and  tkippiog 
half  joyfolly,  half  hysterically,  before  him  led 
him  to  an  inner  room,  where  the  papii  l«y 
dead,  but  the  bereaved  mothery  full  of  f»itb» 
was  still  able.to  siur  '^  he  is  well"  Tbe 
remains  of  holy,  metw  the  Phooagiei,  are  not 
soon  removed.  Their. bodies  are  placed  in  honey, 
sometimes  for  a  year  or  more.  One  at  «^ 
Phooogie  bpuse  in  Kemmeudine,  adjoining  my 
dwelling  housci  wns  kept  in  honey  for  a  year, 
and  thna  removed,  in  the  process  of  emhsla* 
ing,  the  body  is  placed  in  honey  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  intestines  are  tluen  removed,  and 
lephiced  by  apices,  and  the  body  is  euc«sed  in 
a  sheathing  of  wax,  which  is  costed  with  laa 
and  this-gilded  with  gold  leaf.  The  bod.f  is 
theU'  left  to  dry  on  a  staging  under  a  wUle 
umbrella,  and  finally  the  4x>ffiio  is  placed  oa  e 
model  of  a  knecKpg  .elephant,  made  of  wood 
and  paper.  On  the  day  appointed  for  that  funeral, 
a  great  crowd  assembled,  and  with  two'Topet 
attached  to  tbe  c«r  one  part  of  the  multitude 
pulled  it  towards  the  place  of  cremaiioo, 
another  pulled  against  them,  and  with  sboutiug, 
and  laughter,  drumming  and  uproar,  tbe  n* 
mains  at  length  reached  the  burning  plsee  and 
were  bifrned.  Looking  quiet^  at  the  oppitfiog 
multitudes  their  antagonism  sef^ed  arepro* 
seutalfion  of  acme  ancient  idea  of  good  and  tied 
apirits,  battling  for  the  dead.  But  the  object 
of  this  ptruggling  to  draw  th^  car  onwards  wi 
to  retard  it  is  unknown. 

In  September  1870,  the  remains  of  thequesD 
mother  of  Burmah  were  burned  between  tlie 
inner  and  out<^  walla  of  the  palace,  to  the  noftli 
of  the  main  entmnce.  A  large  *space  wss  en- 
closed by  a  fence  or  yaiamat^  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  burning  took  place.  Inside  and  oal^ 
side  of  ihia,  numerous  temporary  sheds  wen 
run  up  for  the  princes,  queens,  ministers,  4e& 
Above,  where  the  fire  was  to  be  placed,  a  k>ftj 
structure  of  bambooa  was  erected ;  this  wsi 
covered  with  white  cloth.  Tha ,  body  of  ^ 
late  queen  mother  was  laid  out  in  state  in  oae 
of  the  pavUions  to  the  south  side  of  the  pfdaee, 
tha  gardena  being  for  the  time  open,  tq.al^.tbs 
troops  were  under  arms  in  the  great  square  aad 
other  parts  of  the  pakoe  open  tb,  the  public  a 
targe  space  in  front  of  the  enclosure  being  kept 
clear  for  the  king  and  his  retinne.  About  10 
A.  M.  the  first  of  the  procession  accompanying 
the  cotiiu  appeared  at  tlie  inner  gate  ol  \i» 
palace  and  slowly  marched  towards  tbe  pp 
all  taking  up  their  respective  positions  wilb 
order  and  regularity.  Save  the  troops,  all  takinf 
part  were  in  white,  but  the  numerous  gilded 
palanquin*,  gold  umbrellas,  together  with  the 
splendid  bier,  with  the  white  umbrellas  joined 
to  the  giecu  coats,  red  and  gilt  head  pieces  ol 
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06  teoyi  \  %nlh  ti»  imilieiiMls  fbt^lumti 
^FMidily  trapped^  plaoed  hare  «iid  tliere^  madi 
the  scene  barbarov^y  tplendtd.  Folk>wing  or 
fn^cadlini;  the  liier  were  ifae  prinee*  and  prin- 
MBaee,  tkei  qnecne  witk  the  Pakan  Meng^  ttM 
lata  king.  He  and  the  irat  quean,  whuae 
laotber  the  deeeaaed  waa.  waUsed  in  Ciont  of 
the  bier.  About  a  quarter  to  dev«n  the  great 
tnaer  gates  were  again  thrown  open  for  the 
nit  dT  the  king  and  retiiiaet.  The  king  waa 
aaated  in  a  large  i^ilded  palanquin*  borne  oa  the 
ahdnldere  of  aoine  44)  or  50  men,  and  waa 
iBOompaniedby  four  of  hia  danghtors  and  one 
aoD,  M  young.  He,  Uke  all  the  otheva,  waa 
dreaacd  entirdf  in  white.  Adranetag  ap  to 
about  ten  yarda  fioin  the  front  of  the  endosnre 
4he  prianqain  was  halted,  tho  retiitue  and 
guardfi  'filiag  off  right  and  left  and  forming  a 
targe  hollow  aqoara.  Prayers  wei«  said  by 
aeveml  Phoongye,  the  king  gave  direoliona  at 
in  the  exaoi  miaate  at  which  the  cremation  waa 
lo  eommenacy  the  beareiis  turned  ronnd,  the 
pToeeaaion  waa  refbamed,  and  moved  iaaide 
ihe  great  gates  which  were  again  partially 
eloaed,  -  while  druma,  tom-toma  and  oymbals 
were  beaten,  and  trumpets  (?)  sounded,  amidst 
«  tnmultnoua  noise.  The  queen,  princea, 
Pakan  Meng,  &e«,  &c.,  retarni'd  lo  the 
•paboo  abortlj  after  the  cremation  was  com- 
pleted  in  the  eame  order  as  they  came  out. 
«The  eoffin  waa  overlaid  with  gold  to  the  extent 
of  7i  visa  which  wss  afterwards  distributed 
among. thePboongye  or  to  be  applied  tp  the  build- 
ing of  a  pagoda.  Charcoal  was  employed  at 
^ke  hnming  Off  the  b^dy  aud  whs  kept  at  a  red 
heat  by  iiumerotia  be^owa  placed  all  round. 
TJie  whole  of  the-  boAy  with  t)i0  exception  of  a 
emali  part  of  the  baek  of  the.skuU  was  reduced 
4o  aahes  or  at  leaat  consamed  o»  the  fire.  This 
araidt  pieee,  little  bigger  than  a  rupee,  was 
placed  in  a  gold  cup  dloeed  by  a  lid  atodded 
Nviih  fttbiBB,  while  the  remains  of  the  charcoal 
.and  aahea  were  placed  in  earthen-ware  veaaela 
to  be  carried  to  the  river.  The  gold  cup  waa 
iionfided  to  an  official  who  took  hia  place  in  the 
bearae.  Having  arrived  at  the  river  bank,  those 
depoted*  for  the  purpose  .  entered  two'  ^Ided 
'*boflit8  lashed  together,  bolt  a  Httle|ipart,'t4dch 
were  rowed  oot^ito^  tli4  otfatre  of  thO'SlfeaiiK 
Ji^o^ahalt  wiha mad^.  th^  beaHSoT  0('  fh^gold 
cup,  with  it  rolled  up  in  his  putzoe,  jumpfMi'^Qlp 
the  arater  and  #hijb  ho  was  underOeath  let  it 
lecu  At  the  same  time  ihe  jara  of  ashos  had 
tkeir  ooatesta  poured  into  the  stream,  the  m^n 
was  picked  up  and  there  waa  an  end  of  the 
whole. 

InSiam^  Uia.paor  are  buried  ofenpoaedto 
beaata  of.piey  ;  if  above  the  loweat  daas, 
tba  deisa^sad  after  the  bowels  haie  been  oji- 
tnated,  it  laid  in  a  wooden  eoSuy  externally 
lacquered  and  gUt  and  this  is  placed  for  some 


fiiestaKgkt  ni^ta|>era«  ^m  parfuoiiM  vadar 
the  oaffia,  and  chant  funeral  hy/nns  at  nighty 
▲  proceaaioai  of  relatives  nud  friend^  dress  < 
ad  ia  white-  nnd  covered  with  white  veilf 
follow  the  oprpS9».  Beside  it.  afc  borne  $gures  of 
various  animals  or  singularly  shaped  monster^ 
cdrved  out  of  bamboo  andthe  aecompapying  tala* 
poins  exdaim  we  mwat  all  die,  we  arp  i41  pmrtal, 
The  mournere  attest  (heir  sorrow  by  their  tear# 
and  often  hire  women  for  the  express  purpose^ 
The  body  ns  then  taken  from  the  CQffii^aa4 
placed  naked  on  the  pil^  which  is  set  fire  to  and 
Ihe  remains  are  scorched.  The  body  ia  then 
jreplaeed  in  the  eoffin  and  depoaittri  un.der  on# 
of  the  pyramids  .aiected  about  tba  temiple. 
Graves  are  held  aaored  araoag  tihe  Siaoaese  and 
their  violation  is  coaaiderad  aa  a  hajnon^ 
offence.  They  refuae  the  honor  of  )Minuag  to 
peraona  killed  by  acoidenth  by  Jigh^iug^  to  tb^ 
atilUborn,  to  thoaa .  wbo  die  in  cbildvbirth»  of 
from  amallpox,  and  to  ,e«icidea.  The  vemainf 
of  auch  are  either  thrown  into  the  watex  or  ax.- 
posed  to  beasts  of  pvey. 

With  the  Chinese,  when  life  has  departed) 
the  dead  body  ia  arrayed  in  rohes  of  ala^e,  of 
in  moat  caatly  apparel ;  ablu^ns  an :  not  per? 
formed^  nor  any  unnecasaary  handlipg  of  tha 
body  suffered.  White  ia  the  sign  of  moiM'fuoi]^ 
The  Chinese  worship  the  spirits  of  tba  deadi 
and,  amongst  that  nation,  the  desire  to  have 
a  good  coffin  is  univarsal.  Many  pusohafo  for 
themselves  that  last  tenement  and  .t^eep  iib  by 
them,  and  it  is  usually  substantial,  of  metid  or 
wood.  In  Burmah,  where  many  Chinese  aif 
aettled  the  best  block  of  teak  ia  iBe(ectod  aa^ 
the  upper  portion  being  sawn  off  to  form  a  11^ 
the  blook  ia  kolbwed  and  ornasMHite d^  1  heae 
mi^  be  aaen  in  Maulmein  in  every  oarpenier^^ 
shop.  :  I 

In  China,  the  coffin^^maker'a  shops  hava  a 
Tory  gay,  instead  of  a  lugubrious  ap!pean^eo« 
aa  the  eoffina  are  usually  painted  red,  o>  soiQ^ 
equally  bright  coiour,  ard  the  more  expensive 
ooea  are  decorated  profusely,  with  gilding; 
these  coffins  are  placed  on  shelves  one  aJt>Qve 
the  other,  and  the  ptiees  vary  from  .  o«o.  dollar 
«p  to  four  or  five  hundred.  <  ,    . 

The  funeral  ouatoms  of  ChinH,  vary  intjke 
different  iMatriota. .  In  ForKiettf  the  body*  jp 
.placed  ia  a  coffin  aeon, alter  death,:  A  fimia 
placed  in  the  hao<i,  a  pieoe  of  silver  io  tlfe 
mouth  aod  a  hole  ia  sometimiaa  made .  in  the 
roof  for  the  apirit  to  effect  its. exit*.  The  tombs 
.are  00  the  hill  aidea,  where  lueky  apota  are 
chosen  by  geomancers.  Paper  imagea  of:cio.thea, 
horaea,  and  other  luxuries  aie  caat  iaAo  the 
grave  and  a  aaerifiee  of  .cooked  piiovisiona  is 
offered  on  the  day  of  thelntieral.  Bvery^yr^r, 
in  tte  month  of  April  the  wtohi  populMion 
visit  the  tomba  and  worship  the  manaa  of  an- 
oaatora.   Sometimea  a  poor  hm^  will  keep  the 


day*  on  a  high  table.    In'  the  mean  time,  the  \  coffiiQ  for  many  months  in  their. hoaaa  tiU  abla 
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to  purchaae  a  tomb,  but  the  rery  poor  are 
baried  en  ma'ue  mthin  endoBed  buildinfi^.  The 
rite  of  respectful  burial  is  however  bo  revered 
that  burial  clubs  exiai  in  all  the  large  cities. 
The  monumental  tombs  are  small  raised  trun- 
cated cylinders. 

In  China,  the  tombs  of  the  opulent  are  de- 
corated with  statues  of  men  and  horses.  They 
run  into  excess  in  mourning  for  the  death  of 
near  relations.  Every  part  of  the  ceremonial  is 
exactly  regulated  ;  even  the  period,  manner,  and 
degree  of  the  mourner's  grief  being  duly  pre* 
scribed.  The  corpse  being  dressed  in  warm 
clothes,  and  deposited  in  a  substantial  coffin, 
is  kept  for  several  days  above  ground,  whilst 
the  survivors  express  their  measured  grief  by 
gesture,  dishevelled  hair,  saokloth,  and  mount- 
All  silence.  When  a  luoky  spot  has  been  select- 
ed for  the  grave,  the  corpse  is  consigned  to  the 
bosom  of  our  universal  mother,  earth.  Build- 
ing a  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  horae-shoe,  they 
inscribe  thereon  the  name  of  the  deceased,  ereet 
a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  hall  of  his  an- 
oestors,  and  repair  annually  to  the  grave,  in 
order  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  manes, 
and  to  offer  victuals  to  the  spirits.  In  the 
temples,  divine  honours  are  paid  to  their 
memory.  To  supply  their  full  wants,  in 
the  other  world,  they  burn  gilt  paper,  paper 
chariots  and  houses,  with  every  necessary 
article  of  furniture,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
changed  in  the  other  world  into  real  utensils, 
whilst  the  gilt  paper,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  be- 
comes so  much  ready  money.  The  greater  the 
personage  the  more  protracted  is  the  mourn- 
ing ;  the  emperor  mourns  three  years  for  his 
parent  and  every  i?ood  subject  follows  his  au- 
gust example.  Mandarins  resign  their  offices 
during  this  period  of  affliction  ;  literati  avoid 
entering  for  the  examinations  ;  and  common 
.people  abstain  for  some  time  from  their  labour. 
Chinese  suttee  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex« 
tent  up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  compulsory  rite,  bnt  was  generally  the 
widow's  own  ohoioe  to  show  her  extreme  fidelity, 
or  to  escape  the  hardahips  of  widowhood,  or  in 
the  case  of  dutiful  sons,  1o  save  the  life  of  a 
parent.  FirewM  never  used,  but  opium,  poison 
or  starvation  were  themeans  of  suicide  employed. 
Yiun  Chang  was  the  first  emperor  who  dis- 
oountenanced  those  practices,  which  his  imme- 
diate predeosasors  had  encouraged  ;  and  he 
forbade  honorary  tablets  to  be  erected  to  self* 
immolating  victims.  In  179S  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  the  emperor  praying  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  tablet  to  a  most  dutiful  son,  who 
bad  cat  out  hia  liver  in  order  to  cure  his 
mother's  sickness.  The  imperial  Board 
of  Kites,  after  mature  dtliberation,  respect- 
fully observed  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
out  the  liver  is  thai  of  tbe  ignorant,  showing 


a  contempt  for  their  Itvea,  and  after  aH,  bal 
foolish  devotion;  and  a  decree  was  issued 
discountenancing  the  custom. 

The  Chinese,  like  christians  and  mabo* 
medans,plant  trees  in  their  cemetriesand  afouad 
the  tombs.  The  cypress  is  a  favourite  with  all 
these  religionists  and  in  northern  Europe  the 
yew  is  much  planted. 

The  Japanese  have  a  great  respect  for  ths 
dead*  They  place  the  remains  inside  a  kind  of 
square  tube,  and  in  a  sitting  posture.  To  ob- 
tain this  pneition  they  are  said  to  use  the  Do* 
sio  powder  which,  placed  within  the  mooth  of 
the  corpse,  is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  rehixing 
all  the  muscles.  The  hollow  square  is  carried  ia 
a  chair  or  norimon  by  four  men  into  the  yard  of 
the  Terit,  escorted  by  a  few  women  dressed  up 
in  bright  colours,  wearing  a  veil  of  white  crape 
on  the  head.  They  are  here  met  by  the 
Ochaushan  and  a  quantity  of  minor  canons  wbo 
ohaunt  to  the  sounds  of  the  tom  torn,  tbe 
whole  company  awhile  moving  with  the  body, 
around  the  temple,  into  which  they  at  leogvk 
rush  with  a  great  noise.  Prayers  are  tbes 
read  over  the  body,  and  it  is  removed  to  be 
burned.  If  the  d«'ceased  have  been  a  persos 
of  rank,  the  ashes  are  deposited  in  an  era  Rod 
buried  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  tbe  Ten. 
In  the  procession,  there  is  very  little  affeeta* 
tion  of  sorrow  ;  they  seem  to  regard  it  ai 
a  joyful  occasion,  and  the  whole  ends  with  a 
feast  at  the  house  of  the  deceased, 

BU8TI,  Hind,  a  village,  a  town,  from  bssna, 
to  inhabit,  to  build. 

BUSTI  KHEIL,  an  Afghan  tribe  dwetlisg 
near  the  Afredi.    See  Bussi  KheiU 

BUSTRINA,  Sans.  Andropogon  nsrios. 

BUSUD,  Aeab.  Coral :  properly,  Baaaad. 

BUT,  a  manner  of  prononncing  and  writing 
the  name  of  Budd'ha  :  also  the  name  of  tbe 
Bbot  or  Bot  race.   See  Bhot,  Buddha. 

BUT,  Pbbb,  an  idol.  In  tbe  Hindi  and 
several  Indian  tongues^  Bu  or  But  b  a  spiii^ 
generally  an  evil  spirit. 

BUT,  ALSO  BUK,  Bbno.  ;  Indian  figiOr 
Banyan  tree,  Ficus  Indica. 

BUT,  Bbno.  Hikd.    Cicer  arietinum. 

BUTA,  Hind.  Properly,  Bhutto,  head  of 
tbe  Indian  Corn,  the  Zea  maya. 

BUTA1-MI6WAK,  Hind.  Astragalus  nid- 
ttceps. 

BUTAN,  is  also  written  Bboton,  Bhntaa 
and  Botan.  The  capitol  of  it  is  Tassisodoa. 
The  country  is  broken  up  with  Talleya  sad 
glens  with  overlooking  mounuins  covered  with 
snow  in  June  and  July.  The  people  are  styled 
Lhopa,  they  are  agricultural  and  induatrioaa, 
employing  artificial  irrigation  on  their  patebes  of 
soil  in  the  valleys.  The  Lhopa  are  tall,  naoy 
being  more  than  fi  feet  high,  and  fairer  than 
the  p^ple  of  the  south  of  Burope.  Hair 
black  ;  eye  sokU;  black,  with  pointed  eeraers» 
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m  if  wrtificially  stretclied.  Eyebrow  slightljr 
sliaded.  Eyelashes  scarce  •  below  the  eyes,  the 
face  ia  broadest,  and  rather  flat,  but  narrow 
from  the  cheekbones  to  the  chin  ;  this  charac- 
ter of  the  countenance  being  more  developed 
io  the  characteristic  Chint'se  further  east,  to 
whose  features  this  is  the  first  approach.  The 
Lhopa  is  a  paper  maker,  distiller,  Lhopan,  in 
dialect,  differs  from  the  true  Tibetan,  in  beinir 
more  Hindu.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  real 
ethaologioal  differences  between  the  Lhopa  and 
the  true  Tibetans  are  small-  The  language  is 
the  same  from  the  frontier  of  Kafiristan  to  that 
of  Asam.  The  religion  is  the  same  from  Asam 
to  Bultistan. — LcUkam*9  Elknology*  See 
Bbot.    Bhutan. 

BUTANA,  Hind.    Pisnm  sativam. 
Common  Pea Eya.  |  Fattanee Tam* 

The  native  country  pea  is  sown  after  the 
rains  in  drills,  and  varies  in  price  according  to 
the  quality  ;  wheh  green  they  are  tolerable 
as  a  vegetable,  but  are  best  in  soup,  Procur* 
able  in  December  and  January — Ttidddh 

BUTANI,  a  clan  of  the  Baluch  Ma^hazzi 
tribe,  which  has  been  located  in  Kachi  for  a 
long  time.  The  linghazzi  are  subdivided  into 
four  priucipal  families  or  clans,  of  which 
the  Butaui  of  Jell  are  the  most  illustrious  and 
give  the  chief  or  sirdar,  to  the  whole.  They 
boast  of  being  able  to  muster  2,000  fighting 
men,  and  between  them  and  the  Rind  a  blood 
feud  long  existed.  The  Maghazzi  and  Kind 
are  alike  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
opium  and  bhang.     See  Kelat,  p.  493.  Jell. 

BUTANI,  an  Afghan  tribe  dwelling  in  the 
Dchra  Ismail  Khan  district.  They  were*  a 
robber  tribe  until  thev  became  British  subjects. 

BUTAQUIL  A.  S  fROPHIATA,  Hodgs.  syn. 
of  Aquila  peiinata. — Omeh, 

BUTASHA,  Hind.  Sugar  cakes. 

BUTATAr,BuHM.  ^gyceras  fragrans,  Eon. 

BUTCH  ?  Amomum  zerumbet. 

BUTCHER  ISLAND,  3}  miles  from  the 
shore  iti  Bombay  harbour.  Its  Hindu  name 
is  Depa«devi,  or  the  Island  of  the  gods.  Holy 
Island  :  it  is  low,  less  than  a  mile  from  £le« 
phanta,  in  the  direction  of  Salseite. 

BUTKA  ER0ND08A.  Roxh.  ;  fT  A  A. 
Erythriuum  monoaperma,  Zam. 


.Ihilasa Beno, 

pulash „ 

Kioaka ,, 

Pulsa „ 

P^MiJh-pin....M BuKM. 

Ponk.   „ 

Poak-nway.« „ 

Ifootr  mars Can. 

Thorns  man „ 

Fiikw  Tree Bno. 

Dhak  kino  trae.......    „ 

jBasUrdTeak „ 

Parasa Hind. 

Dbak « „ 


Pulas-papara  ka  phul.  DUK. 

Tesa.^ ^ „ 

Kisu....^ „ 

Porasum  flowets Bno. 


Pulasi •...Malbal 

Chuchra Pakj. 

Dhak Sahs. 

Palasa -    >f 

Kinonka S4BS. 

KiDfiuka. ,» 

Calii-keale Sivgb, 

Ksela „ 

Poraaa  inaram.....TAic. 

Moduga  chettu TxL. 

Kimsukama ,> 

Palaaamu i, 

Telia  moduga. 1*XL. 

To  gar  u  m<Mlaga.    „ 
Folaso ,„.«;... UaiA. 


Ita  seed. 

Poraaum  seed Emo.  I  Porasam  verre...TAM.' 

Palaaha^ Sans..  |  Moduga  vittttlu...TaL« 

Ita  flowers. 

Pallas MAinu 

Palaaha Savb. 

Poraaam-pu Tam. 

Modaga-puYtt.  ••.  .Tkl, 

This  small  tree  occurs  in  most  parts  of  India 
and  produces  large  deep  orange  floWers  in  great 
clusters.  A  beautiful  red  juice  issues  ffrom 
wounds  and  fissures  in  the  bark,  which  hardens 
into  a  ruby  coloured,  brittle,  astringent  gum, 
called  Butea  Kino,  which  has  been  deemed  valu- 
able  in  chronic  diarrhaea.  Its  large  bunches  of 
orange  flowers  attract  attention,  and  Burman 
books  describe  the  Himalaya  forest  as  shining 
with  the  flowers  of  the  Butea,  like  a  flame  of 
fire.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  this  and  also 
of  B.  superba,  dye  cotton,  previously  prepared 
with  alum,  a  bright  yellow,  which  may  bo 
changed  by  an  alkali  into  deep  reddish  orange. 
The  lao  insect  is  frequently  found  on  the 
smaller  branchea  of  the  tree.  It  is  this  tree 
that  was  growing  so  abundantly  on  the  battle 
plain  which  Clive  occupied,  against  Suraj-ud- 
Oowlah,  and  from  which  it  has  been  known  as 
the  battle  of  Plassey.  The  wood  is  not  much 
used,  but  the  bark  and  root  afford  a  strong 
rope. — i2oa;6.  m.  224.  AinsUe,  p.  108. 
O^Shaugknesay,  p.  296  ffanigberger,  Voigt^ 
Powell f  265 ;  570  Birdwoody  Mr,  Mendis^  Dr, 
Ghibson,  Oaptam  Maedonald,  Boyle,  III.  Hind^ 
Bot.  p.  195,  McLeltandy  Mcuon,  Hook,  Him* 
Joum.,  p.  62,  Proe.  E.  A$.  Soe.y  May  1838. 
Mr.  Rohd$M.SS. 

BUTEA  PARVIFLOBA.  A  scandent  shrub, 
flowers  small  and  white. 

BUTEA  SUPERB  A,  Roxh.;  W.  <fe  A. 

TigA  moduga Tbl.  |  BaranU  Chettu TuJ 

Tivva  moduga ,>    | 

An  immense  creeper  with  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  Butea  frondosa.  It  grows  on  the 
mountains  of  Goromandel  in  the  Circars,  the 
Kheree  jungle  and  in  the  Dehra*dhoon  and 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  provinces  of  Tavoy 
and  Mergui.  It  yields  the  same  kind  of  gum 
as  Butea  frondosa. — Bng,  Cyc,  p.  703.  Voigt. 

BUTEES  or  Batis,  is  sold  in  the  Laholv 
bazar  and  is  also  called  Atees ;  all  seem  to  be 
tbe.Aconitum  heterophyllum. — Hontgb.p,  241. 

BUTEONINiB,  a  sub-family  of  birds,  of 
the  order  Raptores  or  birds  of  prey.  They  are 
the  buzzards,  and  the  sob-family  comprises  one 
species  of  Archi«uteo  hemiptilopus  of  Tibet  and 
the  Himalaya  ;  Buteo  p>gmeus  of  Tenasserim  ; 
B.  rufiuus  of  India  and  N.  Africa,  and  B. 
vulgaris, the  'Common  Buzzard,'  of  Europe, 
N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  higher  mountains  of 
India,  common  in  the  W.  Himalaya,  rare  in  the 
t  Nili^iii9  «o4  replaced  on  tho  plains  by  B.  canea^ 
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vontisa^ 
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oens.  Hare,  and  to  tha  noiiliward  and  far  west 
onlj;  ia  Ameiiea :  nostly  migratory  ia  Scaudi- 
naria.  B,  Baoha,  Franklin   and  B<   melanolia, 
Jerd.  are  syns.  of  Spilornia  cheela,  DauH. 
,.  £UTHUS  AF£B.  LiNrf.    Tbe  graU  black 
acorpion  ofCerlon,  is  a&  large  as  a  little  cray- 
fish^ its  stfinfi^  occasions  a  little  iRflamination. 
'    BUTI,  Hind,  properly  B'hnta,  a  vegetable ; 
nany  words  are  compounded  from  it,  as 
.    Buti  ka  mockka,   Hind    Boletus  iguartaa. 
Awani  bnti,  Hind.     Ballota  limbata. 

•  Baggt  buti|  Hind.  Siacfaya  parviiora. 
.    Dandi  buti,  Hind.   Gieome  ruta. 

Faiid  bati,  Hind.  Parsetta  Edgewortkii. 
Gandi  buti.  Hind.  Glinns  lotoides. 

•  Kauri    Irati,    Hind.     Trichodesma    Indiea, 
•bo  Solasum  graoilipes  also  Ajuga  bracieata. 

Khare  buti,  Hind.     Oreoseria  lanuginosa. 
<    ICundi  buti.  Hind.    Spheerauthus  hirtus. 

Pili  buti.  Hind.     Abutilon  Indicum. 

Pipat  buti,  Hind.  Heliotropium  ramosia- 
aimum. 

Popat  buti,  Heliotiopium  Europsum. 

-  Kesbam  buti,  Hind.  Btertbelotia  lanceolata. 
San  buti,  Hind.  Oassin  obovata. 

-  Tappal  bttti.  Hind.  Orozophora  tinctoria. 
Wadi  buti,  Hind.  Ajuga  bracteatan 
BUT-KALB.    Bemo.     Oicer    arietinum. 
BUTKUS.  Mas«  EliBodendron  Roxburghii. 

Linn, 

BUT  MOOGRA,  Bfivo.  Due.  Jasminum 
aambac     Ait. 

BUTHNI    SAJJI,   HiNU.  of  Sirsa,    2nd 
oualitv  of  Snjji.     See  Barilla. 
.   BUTLOE,  HiKD.  The  fidd-pea. 

BUTOCERA  RUBUd.  Caruminga,  Sinoh. 
A  beetle  which  penetrates  the  trunk  of  the 
);ocoanut  tree  near  the  ground  and  there  d^ 
pofii^  its  egKS,  and  its  grubs,  when,  hatched, 
eat  iheir  way  upwards  through  tbe  centre  of 
liie  tree,  to  Ihe  top,  where  they  pieree  the 
young  leaf  buds  and  •  da  incredible  damage. 
^^Tennent's  Ckylon. 

BUTONIOA.  B.  syivestris  alba;  Rimiiph^ 
ayn.  of  Banringtonia  raoemoaa,  Roxb.  B»  apem* 
oaa,  Lami.  ayn.  of  B.  speciosa^  Lin*, 

BU4T  FESH,  Hind.  AploUxia  goaaypina. 

BUTSALLA-KUEA,    Tsl.    Basella    alba. 

BUTSHUR,  Hind.    Ephedra  G«rardtan«. 

BUT8NAL-BISH,  Bxvg.  Aconitum  ferox. 

BUTTANA,  Hind.  Peas.  Pisum  satiTum. 

BUTTER,  Eng.    Gsbh. 


t3inor..... Dan. 

B^ter........^  But. 

Beuerre Fr. 

HaskaalBoHackan.  Quz. 
Maska  al8oM.ackau.HiND. 
Bnrro...^ It. 


Manik  sapi  ; 

mantega* Malay* 

Maslo Pol. 

Manteiea Port. 

Massio  Korowe Rns. 

Manteoa... ....fiF. 

Venne 4... ..Tax. 


Butyram..  ••. Lat. 

Butter  is  one  of  the  components  of  tnilk,  the 
otbera  being  curd  or  caaetne,  a  speciea  of  augar^ 
and  eeckoA  aaUa..Tiie  Inkier  maiteia  aoapend- 


M  in  nMk.'Wivm  H  is  allowed  to  atand^  sapaiati' 
in  the  form  of  •cream,  which  can  be  further  is* 
parated  by  churning  into  butter  and  butttt 
milk.     The  yield  of  cttkm  is  increased  by 
dropping  into  the  milk  a  small  pieoe  of  lino. 
Batter  is  naturally  of  a  yellow  colour,  whiok  is 
deepened  when  the  cows  feed  in  rich  pasturei, 
but  it  is  often  artificially  heightened  by  araottCK 
**  Karra"  or  fresh  butter,  is  seldom  used  by  tbs 
natives  of  India :  it  is  generally  kept  till  it  tuns 
rancid,  and  then  clarified  by  repeated  boiling. 
This  is  called  •'roughun,'*  in  Persia  and ''  f liee" 
in  India.    The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Taftarsk 
<*kufl^s/'  a  spirit  made  of  mare's  milk.    They 
pour  the  milk  into  a  large  leatfaem  vesssl,  and 
when  they  have  got  a  considtrabla  ^quaa^ir, 
beat  it  till  it  begins  to  ferment  like  new  wia^ 
When  it  becomes  quite  sour,  they  beat  it  sgsin 
▼iolently  and  then  draw  off  the  buttery  part. 
The  fermented  whey  makes  abrisk  sort  of  liquor, 
with  HU  agreeable  almond  flavour,  very  intoxi- 
cating to  those  not  much   accustomed  toil. 
The  Tartars  also  make,  from  goat's  milk,  n  kin* 
of  butter,  which  they  boil  and  keep  for  winter 
use  in  goat's  skins,  and  tbougb  they  put  no 
salt  in  it,  it  never  spoils.     After  they  bare 
taken  off  tlie  butter,  they   boil  the  curd  agsia 
to  make  cheese,  which  they  dry  in  the  snn,  lad 
whicb  is  as  hard   as  iron  ;   these   cheeses  tbey 
put  into  sacks  for  the  winter  store,  and  when 
the  supply  of  milk  becomes   scanty,  thfy  pot 
this  hard  sour  curd  into  a  leathern  vessel,  poor 
hot  water  upon  it,  and  beat  it  till  it  liquifies ; 
and  with  this  acid  drink  they  have  to  oooteni 
themselves  during  the  time  of  year   so  sevwrdy 
felt  by  pastoral  nations.  The  Tartars  live  chiefly 
on  their  flocks,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase*- 
—ffuc*8  OhristimUyy  To^. /.p.  e09.  IbaU. 
McCuU. 

BUTTERS.  VEGETABLE,  the  name  gitea 
to  the  concrete  oil  of  certain  vegetables,  froai 
its  resemblance  to  the  butter  obtained  from  the 
milk  of  animals,  and  fVom  being  employed  for 
similar  purposes.  The  term  is  also  occasional- 
ly, but  improperly,  applied  to  sbme  vegetable 
products  which  are  entirely  of  a  waxy  nature, 
such  as  the  wax  of  Myrlca  cerifera.  The  name 
is  likewise  bestowed  in  Siberia  on  certsm 
Algse,  speciea  of  the  genus  Noatoe,  such  u  M« 
pruniforme.  The  most  important  Vegetable 
Butters  are  produced  by  '  the  Bassia  butyraoea 
ai\d  other  species  of  Baasia  and  certain  pahD% 
au<?k  as  the  Cocoa  butynicea  and  the  Blais 
guineenaia  ;  the  former  of  wbiob  is  of  gvmt 
utility  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Brazil  where  it 
grows  naturally,  and  to  the  negroes  of  St  Do- 
mingo,  where  it  is  caltivaUd :  wbile  the  latter 
ia.  very  aervioeable  to  the  nativea  of  Gifiaca. 
Thp  generally  known  solid  oils  orvcgctable  but- 
ters aris  as  follows : 

gutter  of  cacaoj  froQp^  Theobrom^.  ofcao  ; 
1,000  parta  of  tbe  aeut  yidU  400  jait»^^  > 
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BUTTEBS,  TMtiTAAB. 


BUTTERS,  TEOETABLK. 


lAtierele  oil  6r  biitter,  of  a  luoet  tgreeabte 

Batter  of  OmtiiHnoB,  from  Oinnamoiiiniii 
vetnm  or  zeylfunicnni.  By  stroiif^  deooctioo, 
tho  frnit  yfeld»  a  i^onorete  oil,  called  Oinnamoii 
wax,  oaed  ibr  caofllefl,  and  which  exhales  while 
faoimiog^  a  most  dvlioloiia   odour. 

Bntter  of  Natnbog:  from  Mjrititiea  moaebata  ; 
this  ia  brOvftbt  from  the  Ifoloccaa,  of  two 
kbida,  and  ia  obtalnad  bj  brulaing  the  nutmegs 
into  a  pasta  which  is  compressed  in  ba(^s  be* 
tween  hot  melRllie  plates. 

Batter  of  Cocoantit  from  tho  Coeos  Tmoi- 
fem.  It  is  prepared  by  rasping  the  pulp  o^ 
fraah-  ripe  eocoa-aut,  addiof^  a  little  hot  water, 
sqneeving  and  boUkifi:  Ihe  milky  jnioe  until  the 
water  has  evaporated,  and  fiitarinic  tbrougli 
pap«r.  This  oil  separates  into  two  portions, 
ihe  one  fluid  and  Kmpid^  the  other  a  solid  con- 
crete substance  of  a  pure  white  color,  which  in 
tbe  shade  remains  unliquidated  at  sll  tempera- 
ttires.  It  may  po&sibly  be  found  that  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  affects  the  out-turn  of  ihe 
solid  product. 

Butter  of  Palm  oil  from  Elais  gnineensisy  a 
native'  of  Afric^a  and  America.  It  is  much 
esieemed  in  Europe  for  ungents  and  has  been 
lately  recommended  for  culinary  purposes. 

A  new  export  from  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa,  baa  been  large  quantities  of  solid  palm 
oil,  of  the  eonsistenoe  of  hard  butter.  Shea 
Bnttar  is  from  Bassia  Parkii,  or  Peaiadesmis 
bat^nmoea. 

•  _ 

Oalan  Butter  from  Bassia  batyracea,  Fulwa 
or  Pbnlwars,  Hind,  of  Nepal  aud  Ainora  in 
Korihem  India. 

Baaai*  laiijblia  oil  aepaiates  into  two  por* 
tiona,  one  on  the  surface,  fluid,  and  of  a  piatacio 
green  color ;  the  other  of  a  brownish  green,  and 
almoat  solid. 

.  SasaiaioDgifoliay  thellloopooOiL  Of  three 
aaoapleai  one  sapanted  into  two  |)ortions  ;  the 
vp^r^  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil  green,  in  color  ;  and 
tfae  lower,  gseanish  white  and  of  the  oonsbtenoe 
of  ghee.  Another  apeciraea  of  the  oil  of  this 
.  Basaia  sepaiated  into  ibvee  portiona,  the  upper* 
moat  a  golden  yellow,  and  .  fluid,  the  middle 
yellowish  white,  solid,  and  floating  in  tho  upper, 
and  the  lowest  solid,  and  brown  in  color.  A 
third  sample  was  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary 
ghee  and  w^s  sent  as  a  material  fit  for  tbe 
lubrication  of  railway  carriages  ;  a  beautiful 
specimen,  almost  solid,  from  Taojore,  was  of  a 
l^fat  golden  yellow  color. 

Chinese  Vegetable  Butter  from  Stillingia  se- 
bifera  is.  much  in  use  in  Ohina ;  the  number  of 
fh^oe  trees  in  the  province  of  Chekiang  is  im- 
fkietise. 

'  IndniTi  Vfegetabfe  Butter,  ?it»ey  BuftW,  or 
Doopada  solid  oil^  i^  from  the  Yaieria  indica  : 
(Tiney  Marukn/  ThmW,)  of  tbe  Westerti  Coast 
tokd^taam;-  ^Hiowiihit^or  yeOowMicwUt^ 


of  %bo  consistence  of  hard  salt  butt^,  and  in 
ihe  shade  remains  always  ^olid.    It  can  be  pKK* 
cured    in  quantities  in   southern   India.     It 
is  used  for  lamps   princtpally,   but   is  very 
suitable  for  soaps  and  candles.     It  is  prepared ' 
by  cleaning   the    seeds  ;  then   roasting    and' 
grinding  them  into  a  mass.  To  5  seers  of  seed, 
add  19  seers  of  water,  and  boil  until  the  oil' 
rises  to  the  surface.     Remove  the  oil,  stir  the ' 
coittents  of  the   vessel,  and    allow  it  to    stand  . 
until  the  following  day,-  when  more  oil  will  be 
observed  on  the  surface,  which  may  be  oolleet* 
ed  and  the  process  repeated. 

African  Butter  is  from  Pentadesmis  butyraoca 
in  Sierra  Leone. 

Japan  Wax  is  from  Bhus  suceedaneum. 

Almond  Butter. 

Cocum  Butter  from  Garcinia  purpurea  P,  one' 
of  the  two  species  of  Gareinin,  G.  piotoria  and 
G.  purpurea,  the  seeds  of  which  produce  solid ' 
oil,  the  former  the  Gramboge   butter   and  the ' 
latter  the  Cocum  bntter : 

Gamboge  butter  Mukke  Tylnm,  Tam.   Ata-  * 
sana  Ghoorghy  yennai.  Can.  is  a  product  of  the 
Garcinia  picroria,  Rox,  which  grows  abundantly ' 
in  Mysore  and  the  Western  jangles. 

Gamboge  butters  are  solid  and  of  a  deep 
leek  green  color.  The  .  oil  is  procured  by 
pounding  the  seed  in  a  stone  mortar  and  boil* 
ing  the  mass  until  tbe  Butter  or  oil  rise  to 
the  surface  :  2^  measures  of  seed  yield  one  seer, 
of  butter,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  Annas 
1-i  per  seer  of  Kupees24,  in  tbe  Nuggur, 
division  of  Mysore,  and  is  u9ed  as  a  lamp  oil  and 
as  ghee. 

BtenoHa  fmtida  oii,  (Yem  t  Tam.  Coodimy 
yennai  or  Coodira  puijun  yennai)  is  thick  at  all. 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  obtainable  probably  r 
in  larve  quantities  in   the   Mnlia  MoUa  aad 
Yella  Mulla  forests*  • 

Butter  of  Laurel— Lanms  nobilta. 

Solid  oik    are  obtained  from  the  Pipteio- 
oarpi,  in  the  Indian  Arehipelago.  , 

Solid  oil  of  the  Horse-eyes  and  Cacoona  of. 
Jamaica,  Fovillea  acandena,  is  white  and  hard.. 

Kawan  Solid  Oil  is  proeured  from  a  speciea 
of  Bassia  from  Singapore  or  Java. 

Mijo  or  Japan  Butter,  from    Dolichps  soja* 

Solid  Oil  from  Myristica  (Virohi)  sebifera,, 
of  British  Guiana. 

Solid  Oil  ivom  the  Dememra  butter  tree 
Saouari,  Pekea  tuberottlosa. 

VegeUble  Wax  from  Shanghae.. 

Mvnle  Wax  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     . 

Solid  Oil  of  Booibay,  fromSahadorapersica^ 
or  Veraotiia  anthehnintica.. 

Oarap  or  Cirab  Vegetable  Butter,  from^ 
Oarapa  gaiaacDsis,  a  lai^e  toee  ia  Trinidad, 
aind  Britiak  Guiana.  > 

Butter  of  the  Qitat  Ikoaw  Ttac^  from  Acrco« 
Kia-fuailDipJIu 
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BUTTERFLIES. 


BUXTON& 


Broonga  MakgumOil,  from  MMulipatam, 
■eparates  into  three  portions,  the  oppermost. 
fluid,  reeemblifig  brown  eherry,  the  middle,  of 
the  Qonaisteooe  of  i^hee,  and  brownish  yellow ; 
and  the  lowest  almost  solid  and  of  a  hair  brown 
color. 

Mooragana  or  Mooroogana  Batter  or  adid 
oil  of  Canarii,  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
and  as  an  ointment  for  the  wounds  of  cattle,  in* 
jared  by  tigers.  It  is  said  to  be  produced  from 
a  forest  tree  growing  in  the  Canara  Jungles. 
The  specimens  are  dark  brown  and  qnitc  solid. 
It  is  the  most  solid  of  the  solid  oils. 
^  Odul  or  Adul  oil  of  Travanoore  is  separated 
into  two  portions ;  the  upper,  fluid,  of  the 
colour  of  golden  sherry  ;  the  lower,  reddish 
whitej  of  the  consistence  of  ordinaiy  hard  salt 
butter. 

Sbacotty  oil  of  Canara  ia  used  for  cutaneous 
eruptions.  This  oil  in  the  Museum  separates 
into  two  portions  ;  the  upper,  yellowish  and 
fluid,  and  the  lower  brownish  red  and  of  the 
consieteiice  of  hard  ghee. 

Uibavania  oil  under  this  Canar«sc  name, 
there  was  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1857,  a  solid  oil  from  the  Sampsjoy  district 
by  Pedro  Probhoo  of  a  clove  brown  colour,  a 
small  phial  wrs  priced  at  Bupees  4|. 

Camujay  tree  oil :  a  small  bottle,  priced 
Bupees  2^  from  the  same  district,  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  was  a  dark  gelatinous  mass,  of  the 
consistence  of  blane- mange.  ' 

Oil  of  Hydnocarpus  inebrians,  the  thortay  oil 
of  Canara,  used  for  spres,  is  a  very  valuable  ve- 
getable solid  oil  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary 
hard  salt  butter. 

Terminalia  bellertoa,  Vem.  Tarn.  Thaoeeka 
or  Tannekae  yennay.  The  oil  separates  into 
two  portions— the  one  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil 
green  color,  and  the  other  white,  floocuUr,  and 
of  the  consistence  of  ghee. — Balfoux  Madras 
Museum  Report^  Simmonds,  p,  510*514. 

-  BXJTTEB,  Dr.  D.,  a  Bengal  medical  oflicer 
wrote  on  the  Topography  and  statistics  of  Oudh 
Calcutta,  18S9,  I  voL  8vo.  On  public 
bealth  in  India— Planting  of  trees  along  the 
Himalayas.  Bl.  Med.  and  Phys.  Trans.  Calcutta 
Government  Gazette,  and  As.  Jl.  1829,  vol. 
XXV II.  On  the  preparation  of  opium  for  the 
Chinese  market  in  tlie  Behar  and  Benarea 
agencies.— J5Z.  As.  Trans.  1836,  Vol.  V.  165. 
BUTTERFLIES  are  very  numerous  in  the 
South  and  East  of  Asia,  and  many  of  them  very 
beautiful.  They  are  classed  by  entomologiats, 
in  the  insect  order  Lepidoptera.  The  largest 
and  most  gaudy  of  the  Vitjlon  Lepidoptera,  is 
the  great  black  and  yellow  butterfly  the  Omi« 
thoptera  darsius,  of  Gray.  Its  upper  wings, 
whieh  often  measure  six  inches  aeross,  are  of  a 
deep  velvet  black.  Its  caterpillar  feeds  on  the 
Aristdoehta  and  betel  leaf,  but  tha  butUrfly  on 
^e  heliotxopc,    Fapilio  polymneetoTi  the  black 


and  Une  butterfly,  feeds  on  the  nddy  flowers 
of  the  hibiscus  or  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the 
citrus.  Papilio  Hector  has  crimson  spots  on  tht 
black  velvet  of  the  inferior  wings.  IVbea  ei< 
amining  the  Lachea  valley.  Dr.  Hooker  found 
the  caterpillar  of  the  awallow-tail  butteifly 
(Papilio  machaon),  common,  feedime  on  umbel- 
liferous plants,  as  in  England  ;  and  a  Sphjrnz 
(like  S.  euphorbisB)  was  devouring  theeupbr* 
bias  ;  the  English  Cynthia  cardui  (painted-lidy 
butterfly)  was  common,  as  were  "  sulpburi," 
'*  marbles,"  Poniia  (whites,)  ''blues,"  sod 
Thecia,  of  British  aspect  but  foreign  spcciei. 
Amongst  these,  tropical  forma  were  rare,  except 
one  fine  black  swallow-tail. — Hooker^  Vol.  11% 
p.  65.   Tonnmt's  CefiUm*    See  Lepidoptera. 

BUTTKR  MILK. 

Dhai HiNO.  I  Salla^alio  l£»jtga.MTiL 

Moroo Tax.  I 

Buttermilk  forms  an  ingredient  in  many 
native  recipes,  it  is  used  by  chucklen  for 
softening  leather — Bohde^  MjSS. 

BUITER  NUTS.     See  Caryocar. 

BU  HER  OP  CACAO.     See  Chocolate. 

BUTTER  OP  NUTMEGS.  See  Batter, 
vegetable ;  Myristica  moscbata. 

BUTTER  or  TALLOW-TREB.  See  BiatU 
buty  races  ;   Clusiacese. 

BU TTERWORTH,  Major  (Seneral,  G.  B. 
an  infantry  oflicer  of  the  Madras  army.  He 
served  under  Sir  Thomas  Phlzler,  K.  C.  B.  tt 
the  siege  and  storm  of  Copaldroog :  served 
with  the  army  in  Burmah  in  1825*6,  and  be- 
sides minor  affairs  was  present  at  the  cspturs  of 
Melawn.  He  compiled  the  Madraa  Road  book; 
served  in  1834,  as  Assistant  (^uarteroaiter 
General,  in  the  field  force  sent  against  Coeii^ 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  David  Foulis,  K.  C.  B. 
and  was  three  times  wounded  while  leading  ts 
the  several  stockades.  He  served  under  BdfC. 
General  Taylor,  C.  B.  in  Gkmsnr  against  the 
Khonds,  was  appointed  (^uartermaater  Gsbi- 
ral  of  the  Madraa  Army  and  afterwards  in  lS4i 
(jovemor  of  the  Straita  Settlementa*  Bom  lOtk 
January  1801.  Obiit,  4th  November  1856. 

BUTTI,  Guz.  niND.  Candlea. 

BUTTONS.    Bnq. 


Boutons .........  Fr. 

Kpopfe Obb. 

Buttoun ^.  ...QnZi 

Onndi Bvnh 

Bottoni ^1t. 

Bahru Malat. 


'B^ADchiDg ICaut. 

Botoens    P^ar. 

Fogowisa J^w. 

Botooai....*.  .  ••««  ••  »* 

Battan Tin, 

Battaaolu ...Ttt* 


Buttons  are  made  from  metal,  shell,  wool, 
cotton  thready  horUy  bone,  palm  seeds,  fraiUi 
woods,  glass,  wire,  mother  of  pearl :  jet,  pi«* 
cioua  atonea ;  agates*  linen,  velvet*  satin,  flena* 
tine,  and  embroidered  atuff  of  aU  kinds.  Bn^ 
minghamis  the  great  seat  of  this  manulafltarf 
Those  of  metel  are  often  gilt,  and  five  graiM 
of  gold,  ia4  aooaetiaiea  8|  gnina,  aiu  oadt  ^ 
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^BUXUS  SSMPlERVlhENS. 


BTAH. 


eofw  144'iybe  inch  buttons :  so  great  is  the 
diTistbiiity  of  that  precious  metal. — Ttmh 
McCuUoeh. 

BUTTOO-PMSALEI       KIRAI,     Tam. 
Basella  cordifolia.  Lam.  B.  alba  Liim. 

BUTUM,  Arab.  Pittaoia  terebinthus.  Tar- 
pen  tine. 

BUrWA8,  HiwD.  Glycine, 

BUTYRUM ,  LaT.  Batter. 

BUVU8U1RUM,   Saks.    Phyllantbas    ni- 
mri.— 2rft»». 

BUWAH-LUVUNO,  Bali.  CIotcs. 

BU-WAU-PA,  Bali.  Nutmegs. 

BUWAYA.  See  Crocodilidm. 

BUXUS,  a  genus  of  plants  whose  speeies 
afford  the  valuable  Boxwood.  Of  the  two 
European  species  B.  sempervirens  and  B.  Ba- 
learica,  the  former  is  tlie  oommon  Box,  and 
forma  a  lariee  evergreen  bosh  or  small  tree, 
common  all  over  the  aoath  of  Europe  from 
Spain  to  Constantinople,  and  reaching  even  so 
fiir  as  the  north  of  Persin  into  the  N.  W.  Hi- 
malaya. The  Himalaya  Box*wood  is  known 
as  Pabur  Lakri.  Mr.  Dunlop  saw  a  jungle  of 
this  plant  at  Sem  Kharrak,  beyond  Kamnee, 
the  trees  as  tall  as  English  firs  and  some  of 
them  as  thick  round  as  a  man's  body.  The 
chief  supply  of  Box-wood  for  Europe  is  derived 
from  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  from 
Asia  Minor.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between 
•'  Turkey"  and  "  European*'  Box-wood.  The 
latter  is  more  curly,  softer,  and  p^ler  than  tlie 
former.  Dr.  Royle  has  called  attention  to 
Buxus  emarginatus,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas. 
Several  Asiatic  woods  have  been  discovered 
with  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  common 
boGiwood.  The  Karens  fnruished  Dr.  Mason 
with  specimens  of  a  wood  not  light,  but  scarce- 
ly to  be  distiuKuished  from  the  box*wood  of 
BoTope  ;  he  had  never  seen  the  tree,  though  he 
named  it  a  Murraya.  Dr.  Wallich  found 
Nsttolea  cordifolia  on  the  banks  of  the  Irra- 
waddy,  with  '*  wood  coloured  like  that  of  the 
lx>x  tree  bat  much  lighter,  and  at  the  same 
lime  very  closegrained."  One  Tavoy  tree,  he 
aays  has  a  strong  tou^h  wood,  in  grain  liko  box. 
— JPn^.  Cye.  p.  704.  Dr.  Jl/faaon,  Roifle's 
lUuU.  Eim.  Bat.  p.  827-   See  Engraving. 

BUXUS  GHINENSiS,  lam.    The  China 
box  tree. — Voigi, 

BUXUS  EMAEGINATUS,  WMick.  This 
Box-wood  tree  was  introduced  into  Britain  from 
the  Himalaya  and  the  wood  appears  as  good 
and  compact  as  that  of  the  box*wood  in  use  in 
Europe.  But,  on  actual  comparison,  is  found 
to  be  softer  than  the  common  kinds,  though 
like  them  in  other  respects.  Wood  cuts  have 
been  engraved  upon  this  wood  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  of  considerable  sise  and 
thickness. — £na.  Cye.  Boyle,  111.  Eim.  Boi. 
9.  3J7. 
BUXUS  SBMPERYIBENS.— ZJim. 


OUkni  of  Jhslom         |  Shandy  Lsghuae  of  Tr.' 
Ssmahad,   Sbumaj  \  Indas. 

&l0d  dhawi  of  B«a8.  Papri,  Pa^  of  ButleJ 
PSspnuig  of  „  and  Bavi. 

This  grows  in  northern  Persia,  is  abnndant 
near  Manikaran  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  Du 
Stewart  says  from  being  lopped,  it  is  general- 
ly seen  as  a  shrub,  but  at  timea  grows  to  a 
tree  of  aome  girth,  locally  only,  on  the  Sutltj 
and  BeaS)  upon  the  Battan  Pir,  near  Punokt 
above  Bawul  Piiidi,  in  the  Salt  Kanse,  and 
Trans-Indus.  Mi^  Watson,  Madhopur  Work- 
shops, statea  that  the  wood  is  not  equal  to  ihat 
of  olive  (see  Olea),  but  he  thinks  the  specimen 
most  have  been  an  inferior  one  or  badly  sesson- 
ed.  It  is  carried  to  Umritsur  and  other  plaoea 
in  the  plains  to  be  made  into  combs,  but  the 
supply  is  probably  getting  exhausted. 

The  leaves  of  the  box  are  poiaonous  to  the 
eamel.  Dr.  Cleghom  says  this  is  found  in  the. 
8otl«'j  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at 
an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  Wood  hard,  heavy, 
and  nearly  as  compact  as  the  box-woods  of 
Europe.  Used  in  the  Schools  of  Art  through- 
out India  for  wood  engraving  and  used  for 
plugs  for  rifle  bulleti.— C72eyAorn,  Fw»jab  jBe- 
paH,  p  63.  FowelPs  Hand-Book.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Sltiart^  M.  D. 

BUTO  of  the  Philippines  is  the  betel,  the 
sirih  of  the  Malays  and  Piper  betel  of  botanists. 
'^CroM/iird  Diciionaryt  page  78. 

BUYO,  in  Tagala,  Sweet  potatoes. 

BUYUB,  Bbno.    Jujube.  Ziaypbus  jujuba. 

BUZ,  Pebs.  a  kind  of  antelope  or  long- 
horned  mountain-goat,  called  Tish  by  the 
Arabs. 

BUZ  A,  Hind,  Hordeum  hexastichum. 

BUZ6UND,  Hind.  Gulpista.  Pistachio  nut. 

BUZLI,  Hind.  Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 

BUZOIEE.  The  Sepah  and  Buzotee  are 
small,  but  very  brave  Afghan  tribes,  the  Buxotee 
numbering  500,  and  the  Sepah  300  fighting* 
men*  They  live  in  tolerably  close  connexion 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  the  Afridi, 
and  manage  to  hold  their  own.  After  the 
British  acquisition  of  the  Punjab  they  acted 
up  to  their  engagements  in  regard  to  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  generally  behaved  well  to- 
wards the  British. 

BUZAB.ULBHANG  aUo  Sikran ?  Urma- 
nikon.  Akab.  Henbane  seed. 

BWwSS,  BuRH.    Careya  arborea,  Ro^, 

BWAI-JIN,  BuaM.  Bauliinia  anguinii,Aoa;6« 
and  B.  racemose,  X. 

BUZRAK-OTUNA,  ?  Arab,  or  Buzrkaloo- 
na,  P  Arab.  Plantago  i»paghula.    Spogel  Seed. 

BUZR  UL-BUNJ-AUMAB.  Abab.  Seeds 
of  Oleome  viscose. 

BUZR-UL-SHIBBT,  Arab.  Dill  Seed. 

BUZBUK,    Arab.    Linseed. 

BTAH,  a  river  near  Dewree  in  Muzuffer- 
poor. 
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"'  BIRD. 


^MSTIIW. 


/-Bli&BD,  Rb«  BYAKOOft,  Buna.  hOim 
nightshade ;  Sofauram  Indioum, 
^  BiriNSE,  a  pms  in  Gtirbirt],  iq  wtiioh  are 
nine  villages  and  184  houses,  the  people  who 
^oooapy  four  ^f  the  Ourhwal  paftteK  are  Bhot, 
'those  ift  the  Darma  pass  are  sivtd  to  be  Mofl- 
*gols  left  bf  Timttf.  See  Ourhval. 

BY  AT,  a  poweifol  tribe  «rhtcb  dame  orrigf- 
nally  (torn  Tartary  with  Chen^his  Kbafn.  They 
'Were  long  settled  in  Asia  Minor  ;  and  a  aumb^ 
■of  them  foiight  in  the  army  of  BejaaeC  againrt 
-Timur.  After  hia  defeat,  raafiiy  of  ibefamiKes 
of  thb  tribe  were  sent  by  the  eonquetor .  to  tlie 
'promee  of  Diarbekir  •  but,  having  qaarreUed 
"With  its  ruler,  they  weat  to  the  territories  of 
'Baghdad,  where  they  lived  til)  the  time  of  Shah 
"TAmasp^  who  brought  them  into  Persia.  One 
half  was  settled  at  Sdaj-Bu%h,  a  distrietof 
•'Telieran ;  and  the  remainder  at  Ash  raff,  in 
'Maflsnderan.  They  remained  on  these  lands 
'lill  Abbas  IL  trafftsplnnted  a  number  of  them 
.to  Khcffaesan.  The  Byat  are  still  more  numer- 
^9  in  Turkey  than  in  Persia,  bat  in  the  latter 
tMnmtry,  in  the  reign  of  the  Suffavean  monarohs, 
they  were  re^stered  at  forty  thousand  famiKea. 
— MaleoMs  Eisiory  of  Persia,  Vol.  Il^p*  Sid, 
.^19. 

BTBLUS,  the  modern  Djeball  or  Gebylc. 
Syblus  was  a  considerable  seaport  town  under 
Ihe  kings  of  Antioch.  Djeball  is  enclosed  by 
a  wall  about  a  mite  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
of  moderate  height,  with  sqaare  towers  at  in*' 
tervals;  Djebail  i«  one  dav's  jonnioy  from  Tri- 
igoli'—^Robmsoru^s  TraveU,  ^ol.  II.  p,  52. 

BYCE,  a  rajput   race  who  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  36  royal  tribes.     They  give  their  name 
to  the  Bycewara  district  in  the  Doab, 
•'   BTEW.  Bb'RM.  Dillenia.     " 

BYGOOL.  See  Canal. 

BY-IT-ZIN.  BURM.  Antidesma  paniculflta. 

BYLT^  of  Ptolemy,  are  the  Balti  people 
now  inhabiting  little  Thibet.  They  have,  on 
'the  east,  the  Khor  country  which  is  inhabited 
'by  a  people  supposed  to  be  the  Chaurandi 
Scythes  of  Ptolemy. — Cunningham. 

BYNEE  AERACK.  Arrack  from  Caryota 
•urena. 

BYNGUN,  DuK.     Briujal. 
.    BYNSA,  one  of  the  seven  branches  of  the 
Bazeegar  race. 

BYMAGI,  Anolo-Uiko.  For  Yiragi  (vi-pri* 
.fativ.e^  raga,. passion)  hiqdu  vaishnava  ascetics  ; 
the  followers    of  Bamanund  and  Kabir  forqi 
.their     prineipal    sub-divisions.      See  IXadu  ; 
Kabir ;  Kamanund  ;  Yairagi. 
I     BYED,  ^moQgat  the  Bajput  races,  the  bless- 
ing of  a  bard  to  a   ruler.     Whenever  a  Suk^- 
wut' chief:  enters  the .  court  of  his  aavereign,  or! 
takes  his  seat  among  his  bcother  chiefi^    the^ 
.bards  still  aaluta  him.  with  the  dying  words  of 
Ballo 


*  Do^B^b  daUr,pChaegQOQib  josjsr,  KhoiiMHii 
Moailtan-*ka»agguly  meaning;  deuble  gifia,  ''iear* 
fold  saortfioe"  that  is  to  say  with  iacrsaaeef 
their  prinoe's  fairour  the  eaeriftete  of  their  lives 
would  progress  J  and  which,  for  thesakstf 
euphony  probably,  preceded  th9  byrd  woal^ 
the  founder, — "  the  barrier  to  Khoranm  wni 
Mooltan."  The  byrd  of  the  Ohoodswut  is 
'*  Dos  sehes  Mewar  ka  but  kewar"  the  portal 
of  the  fen  thousand  [towns]  of  Mewar."  It  is 
related  that  Sukta,  jealous  of  so  sfrfisping  i 
byrd,  complained  ihajt  nethisg  was  left  for  bim; 
when  the  master  bard  rspiie<^  he  was  *'  Ks- 
war-ka-Aggul/'  the  bar  which  secares  the  door, 
— jBwar  3W#  JU^oBthan,  Vol.  I.  p.  3.58. 

BYSOA,  a  -river  near   Oh«B^ur   cantou- 
ment« 


BTSSUS,  a  long,  delicate,  lustrous,  and  silky 
fasciculus  of  filaments,  by  which  some  of  th^ 
conchiferous  mollusks,  for  example,  the  Mytils- 
cea,  mussels,  and  Malleaoe^i,  hammer  oysters, 
are  moored  to  rocks,  &c.  is  an  assemhlage  of 
muscular  fibres  dried  up  in  one  part,  of  their 
extent^  but  still  contractile  and  in  a  living  sute 
at  their  origin.  The  tendinous  foot  of  fijs- 
soarca  and  Tridacna  seems  to  be  a  step  towards 
the  organisation  of  a  true  byssus.  The  byssoa 
of  the  great  Pinna  of  the  Mediterranean  iaini 
fleshy  sac  or  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  foot, 
which  is  attached  towards  the  middle  of  thesb- 
dominal  mass  of  the  animal.  In  Italy  it  if 
manufactured  into  various  articles  ;  and  there 
are  few  museums  without  a  glove  or  a  stockisg 
woven  out  of  this  substance.  lu  the  great  Ei- 
hibition  of  1851  a  large  number  of  articles  weie 
exhibited  manufactured  from  this  substance,  u 
well  as  specimens  of  the  silk  for  making  up.T 
£nsf.  Cyc  p-  107. 

BYTTNERIA,  one  species  fumisbiM  a  wosd 
of  great  elasticity  and  strength,  the  deflaotioB 
with  1,35  L  lbs,,  being  8^  inches,  the  specintt 
was  drawn  through  the  supports,  having  ooly  a 
'  bearing  on  each  end  of  I  inch  ;  aa  invaluahh 
wood  for  gun  carruge^  -^Ucifor  Campbell, 

BTTrNERiA  HERBAUEA, 

Ari»e-keeny,'  T^ac 

A  very  common  little  herbaoeoas  plant  titli 
red  and  yellow  flowers,  used  aa  greefts. 

BYTURNEE,  river  rises  near  Lohardugga. 
in  Lat.  28*  2»  :  Ion.  84*  55'  N.  rtio«  & 
S.  W.  J  S.  E.  ;  E.,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by 
Dhumrah  river.  Iiength,  845m.  It  receive 
the  Sunk,  95m.  About  26,000  sq.  m.  are 
drained  by  the  Brahminy  and  Byturnee.  tt 
is  sacred  in  hindoo  mythology,  more  espe- 
cially at  its  source.  It  runs  near  Fudum- 
poor,  in  Cuttaek. 

BYZANTIUM  of  Ptolemy  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Balabhi  of  G^earet.  Bee  li^ia,  pp.  3*18, 814. 
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C.  This  Engliili  latter  has  acMaetimes  an 
•pan,  BomatiniM  a  hard,  and  iomatiaiaB  a  3olt 
•r  aibilaBt  aomid,  as  in  the  English  vrords  oom- 
aasnoad,  city.  Hisre  is  no  lettar  in  Arabic,  Per- 
sisoy  Drdn,  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Msrathi,  Gnsa- 
ralhi,  Bengidi,  Urya,  Talago,  KarnftU,  Tamnl 
or  liaiayalaniy  with  two  saeh  similar  powers, 
and  it  is  on  thisaeconnl  that  Cashmere  is  so 
often  written  Kashmir;  Gabool,  Kabool;  San- 
8crit»  Sanskrit ;  Caraatic,  Karnatik  ;  Cutcb, 
Kwtdi,  Jbo.,  ^c.  The  aonnds  produced  by  the 
English  eomponnds  of  ch,  as  in  child,  have 
single  letters  with  corresponding  powers  in 
stt  those  tonguei,  and,  in  all  but  Tamil,  ch*h 
also  has  cqniTalents  modified  in  oompoand 
letters,  bnt  there  is  no  lettw  which  has  two 
siKinds  of  ch,  as  in  oharaoter,  child.  See  ch. 

CAAT,orKAAT,orKAT,  or  CAATD  in 
the  Drayidian  tongnes  means  wild,  uncultiva- 
ted or  crnde. 

OAAT-AMUNAE.  Tax.  Jatropha  curcas. 

CAAT-AMUNAK  YEN19AL  Tail  Ja- 
tropha curcas  oil. 

OAAT  CABN AU-KALUNG.  Tam.  Dra- 
contium  polyphyllum. 

CA AT  ELOOPEI.     See  Eloopei  Poo. 

CAATEYALOOMICHE  MABUM.  Tam. 
Atalantia  monophylla. 

CAAT  KOORUNDOO.    Tam.    Trichilia 

s^nosa. 

OAAT-KUSTOORL    Mal.  Abelraoschus 

moechatns. 

CAAT  MALLIKA  VAYR.  Tam.  Jas- 
minnm  root 

CAAT  MOORANGT  VAYR,  Tam.  He- 
dysamm  sennoides. 

CAAT-SIRAGUM.  Tam.  Yemonia  an- 
•thelmintica;  Fleabane. 

CAAT  SIRAQUM  YENNAI.  Tam.  Oil 
of  Yemonta  antitelmintioa. 

CABAB^CHINI.    Qvz.  HiXD.  OobelMi. 

CABBAGE.  Brassica  olbkaqba. — ^This 
▼egetable  is  raised  from  seeds,  and  cuttings ; 
requites  a  free  open  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
jwater ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  round  the 
plants  should  be  repeatedly  hoed  to  keep 
It  open  and  free  of  weeds.  The  seeds  should 
ba  sown  some  time  before  the  commencement 
of  the  N.  £.  ^nsoon  at  Madras,  in  n  well 
prepared  bed,  not  too  rich.-^^a/^i^. 

CABBAGE  SEED  OIL.    See  Oil. 

CABAN.  In  the  Philippine  ishwds,  a  mea* 
-Kire  of  capacity. 

CABANI&  See  Mirafoa. 

CABINET,  little  cabinets  of  silver  are  worn 
by  all  the  Jnngnm  sect  of  hindns^  eaoh  con- 
taining tiis  oenicsl  emblem  of  Siya^  the  lin* 
gnm  of  the  hiados,  the  phallus  of  the 
Qiweks,  and  the  priapns  of  ths  Romans*  The 
:tabemacle  of  Mobch,  m^nttoned  in  Acts 
vtL  4a,  was  doobtbas  a  hind  ef  eahifletk 
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in  which  the  objsct  was  epolosed  ;  and 
the  shrines  of  Diana  were,  most  probably, 
of  tbe  same  construction  and  (or  the  same 
purpose.  A  medal,  with  a  figure  of  Diana's 
shrine,  shows  pointed  cones  and  a  semUaosw 
Bscchus  brought  his  thyrsus  from  the  East 
wheu  be  returned  from  his  Indian  expe- 
dition. It  was  said  to  havs  been  surmount- 
ed by  a  fir  cone  or  pine,  but  a  recent  writer 
in  tbe  "  Edinburgh  Keview"  thinks  it  was  the 
date.  This  fruit,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  sJmost  eyery  hea- 
then divinity.  Tbe  date  palm  is  the  scriptu- 
ral emblem  of  all  that  is  dignified,  beautiful 
and  good,  and  entered  largely  into  the  omar 
mentation  of  temples. — Rdinburgh  Rmew  / 
Milner*»  Seven  Churches  of  Aeia,  p.  IdO, 

CABINET  WOBK.  See  Damascus. 

CABLE.    ENa 

Longtr  ki  iwsi.  Hisn.       |  Amor.  Tst. 
Tali-wwuh.       Malay.    | 

In  SouUiem  Asia  some  cables  for  ships 
are  made  of  coir,  the  requisite  qusnti^  being 
laid  out  at  full  length  along  the  beach  or  other 
convenient  spot :  they  are  made  up  in  strands, 
and  twisted  in  a  Tsry  simpls  machine  ;  tis. 
a  strong  wooden  frame,  in  a  strong  board, 
across  which  three  or  four  pins  are  placed 
I  and  turned  like  the  screws  of  a  carpenter^s 
I  bench,  by  as  many  men ;  the  further  end  of  die 
cable  is  fizsd  to  a  large  revolving  piu,  which 
is  turned  round  in  a  similar  manner.  As  ths 
strands  are  twisted,  the  horse  in  which  this  is 
fixed  is  drawn  nearer  to  the  other.  It  is 
evident  that  cable  strands  thns  kid  are  very 
unequally  strained  ;  the  outer  lines  being  tight 
while  the  inner  ones  are  slack.  By  Isgring  the 
strand  and  twisting  it  as  each  yarn  leaves  its 
separate  reel,  a  strand  is  formed  of  which  each 
yam  bears  its  due  proportion  of  the  strain. 
Huddart's  patent  rope  was  laid  on  this  prin- 
ciple: the  necessary  apparatus  for  winding  off 
the  yam  might  be  readily  made.  Cables  for 
the  Shakespear  bridges  aie  formed  ot  the 
country  rattan.  In  the  Red  Sea  those  formed 
of  the  costing  of  the  branches  of  the  date  tree 
are  used  ;  and  the  same  material  with  a  pro- 
portion of  fibre  of  the  Kaldera  bush,  the 
Pajidanue  adcnUmimug,  is  used  by  fisher- 
men in  forming  drag  ropes  for  their  nets  at 
Oopada.^ifr.  Rhode,  MSS. 

CABO  NE6B0,  Spanish,  of  the  Phillipines, 
is  obtained  from  the  gomuti  palm,  Arenga 
Mccharifera,  and  resembles  blade  horse  hair. 
It  is  found  between  the  trunk  and  branches, 
in  a  matted  form,  intenpersed  with  black 
twigs.  When  separated  from  the  latter,  it  is 
manu^sotnied  into  a  cheap  and  durable 
cordage  ehiefly  used  for  cables  and  standing 
rigging.  A  single  pahn  in  its  life-time 
yields  two  ciopsof  this  materid,  each  amount- 
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tog  to  abourt  lbs.  9.  The  twigs  ate  used  as 
writing  pens,  and  also  as  arrows.  Under  the 
hair-like  material  a  soft  substance  is  besides 
collected,  used  as  oakum  for  caul  kings,  and 
as  such  exported  to  China. —  Walton's  State, 
p.  1 19.     See  Gomuto. 

GABOOK.  SiNOH.  Lateritious  deposit^  said 
to  be  the  product  of  decomposed  gneiss. 

CABUL,  the  chief  town  of  Affghanistan, 
where  the  chief  Khan  rules,  'i^he  bounda- 
ries of  Afghanistan  have  fluctuated  with  the 
▼icissitudes  of  war  from  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century.  Rennell  tells  us  (Memoir,  pages 
1 1 2  to  1 21)  that  Timur  in  his  route  from  Cabal 
towards  Hindoostan,  according  to  Sherif-ud-* 
din,  went  by  way  of  Irjal,  Sbenuzan,  Nughz, 
Banott  (or  Bunnoo),  and  thence  to  the  Indus, 
at  the  very  place  where  Jelal-ud-din,  king  of 
Kharazm,  fought  with  Jengis  Khan  and  so  hero- 
ically swam  the  river  after  his  defeat  in  1221. 
Timur  crossed  an  extensive  desert  in  his  way 
to  Batnir.  In  his  return  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  he  proceeded  to  the  north-west, 
along  the  foot  of  the  Sewalik  mountains,  by 
Meliapur,  Jallindhar,  and  Jummoo,  to  the 
IndnSy  which  he  crossed  at  the  same  place  as 
before,  and  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  re- 
turned to  Samarcand  by  way  of  Bunnoo,  or 
Banou,  Nughz  or  Nagaz,  Cabul,  Bacaian, 
and  Termed. 

At  the  death  of  Timoor,  Afghanistan  com- 
prehended the  principalities  of  Cashmir, 
Lahore,  Peshawur,  Cabul,  Bslkh,  Khulm, 
Kandahar,  Multan,  and  Herat ;  those  of  Kelat 
and  Beluchistan  as  well  as  Persian  Khorassan, 
acknowledged  her  as  suzerain.  Sind  also, 
though  not  having  paid  for  Ave  years  the 
tribute  agreed  upon  by  Mir  Fathah  Khan, 
chief  of  the  Talpooras,  was  nevertheless 
classed  as  amongst  the  number  of  her  depen- 
dencies. Mr.  Aitcheson  tells  us  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Doora- 
uee  empire,  extending  from  Herat  to  Cash- 
mere, and  from  Balkh  to  Scinde,  which  had 
been  built  up  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah,  and 
remained  undivided  in  the  hands  of  his  grand* 
son  Zeman  Shah.  Having  incurred  Uie  en- 
mity of  the  powerful  Barukzai  tribe,  Zeman 
Shah  was  deposed  and  blinded  by  his  brother 
Mahmood,  who  was  supported  by  Futteh 
Khan  and  the  .Barukzai.  He  eventually 
died  a  pensioner  of  the  British  Government 
at  Loodhiansft  lu  1803,  Shah  Mahmood  was 
driven  out  by  Sujah-col-Mulk,  the  younger 
brother  of  Zeman  Shah,  and  Shah  Suja  was 
Btill  in  possession  of  the  undivided  empire  of 
Ahmed  Shah  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
mission  in  1808.  This  mission  was  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  with  Shah  Soja 
the  .means  of  mutual  defence  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Affghanistan  and  India 
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by  the  Persians  in  confederacy  wi&  tbaFrenek 
Mr.  Elphinstone  had  scarcely  left  Cabool  ece 
Shsh  Snja  was  driven  out  by  Shah  Mahmood 
with  the  aid  of  Futteh  Khao.     Wandering 
about  for  some  years  the  sport  of  fortune, 
now  a  captive  in  Cashmere,  now  the  prisoner 
of  Runjeet  Singh  at  Lahore,  in  September 
1816  Shah  Suja  found  an  asylum  in  the  Bn- 
tish  Territories  at  Loodhiana.    In  the  mean- 
time Futteh  Khan  Bamkzai,  who  was  the 
chief    support  of   Shah   Mahmood'a  power, 
having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  that  monarch, 
was  blinded  and  slain.     The  death  of  Futteh 
Khan  roused  the  vengeance  of  the  Barukcsi 
clan.     Of  the    twenty  brothers    of  Futteh 
Khan,  one  of  the  youngest,  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  was  foremost  in  avenging  his  marder. 
Shah  Mahmood  was  driven  from  all  hia  do- 
minions,  except  Herat,  the  whole  of  Aff- 
ghanistan was  parcelled  out  among  the  Barok-^ 
zai  brothers,  and  in  the  confusion  consequent 
on  this  revolution,  Balkh  wsub  seized  by  the 
chief   of  Bokhara,   the  Derejat  by  Knnjeet 
Singh,  and  the  outlying  provinoe    of  Sind 
assumed  independence.     In  tlie  partition  o£ 
Afghanistan,  Ghuzni  fell  to  the  share  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  but  he  soon  established  his  supre- 
macy at  Cabool  also,  and  thus  became  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Barukzai  Sirdars.    At 
the  date  of  the  invasion  of  the  country  by 
the  British,  which  was  undertaken  in  order 
to  place  Shah  Suja  on  the  throne,,  the  king- 
dom consisted  of  four  subdivisions,  Cabul,  the 
Huzara  country,  Gandahar,  and  Herat.    Taken 
in  this  extent,  Afghanistan  is  bordered  on  the 
north  by  Bokhara,  Kunduz,   and  Kaferistan  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  British  province  of  Peshawur 
and  the  Soliman  range  of  moontains  ;  on  the 
south  by  Beloochistan  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Persia.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
is  about  six  Rundred  miles ;  its  breadth  mea- 
sures about  the  same  distance.    (Tinmeend^s 
Outram  and  Havelock,  p.  85.) 

Shah  Sujah,  who  had  still  a  strong  party  in 
Cabool,  had  never  lost  hopes  of  recovering  his 
kingdom,  and  the  British  undertook  to  restore 
him.  This  they  accomplished.  Gabni  was 
occupied  6th  August  1840,  but  imuthe  2iid 
November  1841  an  insurrection  and  genenl 
rising  drove  out  the  British,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed their  armies ;  it  was  however  reoccupied 
by  the  British  on  the  I6th  September  1S42, 
and  on  the  8th  November  the  town  wae  de- 
stroyed and  the  British  evacuated  the  country. 

The  races  occupying  Afghanistan  are  dis- 
tinguished by  marked  chanoteristios,  moial 
as  well  as  physical  General  Ferrier  teUa  as 
that  the  Affghans  of .  Cabul  oonSidte  tk«ii> 
selves  as  Indian  Afl^hans,  whereaa  thiOM  of 
the  Herat  aay  th(qr  are  Khorassaoi ;  aam  tnbe 
repadiatesanbther,  and  denieBita  A%baA  origiB^ 
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and  there  is  not  the  httt  sympathy  between 
them.  Aooording  to  Captain  Raverfy,  the  people 
who  dwell  aboat  Oabol  and£iAodahar»  Shora- 
wak  and  Pishin  are  deeignated  B'r-Pashtan 
or  Upper  Afghans  ;  and  those  oocopTing  the 
district  of  Roh,  which  is  near  India,  are  called 
L'r-Pakhtun  or  Lower  Afghans.  Persian  is 
the  ofiieiai  language  of  Afghanistan,  bat 
colloquially  the  Pushto  is  alike  the  common 
tongne  of  Uie  aneduoated  people,  of  the  families 
of  the  Sadoi^e  kiagu,  and  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  Amir.  There  are  however  two  divi- 
•ions  of  the  Afghans,  termed  Pashtnn  and 
Pakhtnn,  who  speak  Pushto  and  Pukhto  res- 
pectively.  The  Pushto  being  the  western 
dialect  with  affinity  to  Persian,  and  the  Pukhto 
the  eastern  wiih  many  Sanscrit  and  Hindi 
wofds.  The  Pnshto  is  spoken,  with  slight 
Tariadon  in  orthography  and  pronunciation, 
from  the  yalley  of  Pishin,  south  of  Kandahar 
•o  Kaftristan  on  the  north ;  and  from  the  banks 
M  the  Helmund  on  the  west,  to  the  Attok, 
Sindhn  or  Indus  river,  on  the  east ;— through- 
dot  the  Same  or  plain  o|  the  Yuzufzye, — the 
tnountainous  districts  of  Bajawar,  Banjhkora, 
Suwatt  and  Buner  to  Astor,  on  the  borders 
of  Little  Tibet, — a  tract  of  country  equal  in 


extent  to  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula. '  Also* 
throughout  the  British  districts  of  the 
Denial;,  Banu  Tak>  Kohat,  Peshawar  and  the 
Samah  or  Plain  of  the  Yuzufzye,  with  the 
exception  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  speak  the  Afghan  language. 
Since  the  invasions  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant influx  into  India  of  Afghans,  as  conquer- 
ors and  settlers,  and  this  has  been  so  great 
from  particular  districts  that  some  tribes 
have  altogether  disappeared  from  Afghanistan. 
In  some  localities  in  India,  Afghan  settlers 
have  preserved  the  Pushto,  almost  in  its 
purity,  up  to  the  present  day,  having  from 
the  outset  married  amongst  themselvea  In 
some  parts  of  Bandalkand  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Nawab  of  Ram  pur,  whole  towns 
and  villages  may  be  found  in  which  the 
Afghan  language  is  still  almost  exclusively 
spoken  and  is  the  medium  of  general  com- 
munication. Captain  Baverty  considers  that 
although,  on  numerous  points,  the  Pushto 
bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  Semitic  and 
Iranian  languages,  it  is  totally  different  in 
construction  and  idiom  also  from  any  of  the 
ludtt-Sanscrit  dialects. 
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Cabal  is  the  Urva  of  the  Vendidad.  Urva 
neana  the  land  of  plains.  Bunseu  says  Cabul 
ia  from  Kah^  Pers.  grass,  and  bul  a  mutilated 
fovm   of .  Urva,  Buneen's  JSgyp(,  HI,  483. 
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Townsend^s .  Outram  and  Havdock,  p.  85.  Ra^ 
vertg's  Fusktoo  Grammar.  AitehesonU  Trea- 
ties. Ferriefs  Jaurnies,  RennelUs  Memoirs, 
Vigne  A  visit  to  Cahul^  Ghumi  and  Afghan- 
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mMt,  b^  &.  T.  rigne,  Bwgpnrt,  ¥.  0.  & 
LondffM,  1860. 
CABULRiy£B»a  tribntaiy  to  IiidiivtMtin 
Ut  34''  15'  N.,  Ion.  68"  1  (T  E.  naar  Sir  i-Chna- 
nuif  in  Afghanistan,  at  an  eleration  of  8,400 
feat  Its  conne  generally  is  east  through  the 
vaUsj  of  Cabal  and  plains  of  Jelhtlabad  and 
PeshawnTy  into  the  Indas.  Its  length,  aboat 
330  miles.  It  leceiTes  the  Poiichshir,  120 
miles ;  Taao,  80  m. ;  Aliahang,  120  m. ; 
Boorkh'Bood,  70  m. ;  Komi^,  230  ni.  ;  Sn- 
wat»  ISOm, ;  and  aboat  42,000  aqoare  milea 
are  drained.  It  is  not  iiaTigable  along  the 
north  base  of  Kbyber  Mountains,  except  on 
xaAs  and  hides,  bat  is  iiaTigable  for  boats  of 
40  or  50  tons  to  Dobandee. — Rep.  San.  Cam, 

C  A  BOOSE.    A  nglo-Irdian. 

Wooleve  meen,       Tam.  |  Eesheegay  dimtee,  Tbl. 
Nuddie  ka  Shaiknt^Dva.  I 

This  fi^  id  conunon  at  Madras. — Ai$u, 
Mat  Iied.f  p.  155. 

CABRAL,  the  commander  of  a  Portuguese 
fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  which,  with  12,000 
men,  sailed  in  1499  to  India.  In  his  route 
he  discoTcred  Brazil,  A.  D.  1,500,  and  took 
possession  of  it,  and  then  sailed  to  Calicut 
He  lost  four  ships,  in  one  of  which  Kartho* 
lomew  Dias  perished.  The  Zamorin  at  first 
was  cordial,  but  being  instigated  by  the  ma- 
homedans,  attacked  their  fort,  and  killed  all 
the  Europeans.  Cabral  retaliated  by  des- 
troying ten  mahomedan  shifts,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Lisbon  in  July  1501. 

GABRAS  OR  GOAT  ISLAND.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Luzon,  in  lat.  13^  51'  N.,  l<'tig. 
120"  7'  B.,  is  a  low  flat  woody  island.— Hor«- 
lurgh, 

CABURNI.    Sans.    White  Copperas. 

CACAHUETE.     See  Ground  Nufc«. 

CACAUA  COCCINEA.  This  flowering 
plant  will  grow  in  any  soil^  and  is  mostly 
found  in  waste  places. 

CACALIA  KLEINIA.  Wight. 

Liaan  d1  Bdur,       Auab. 
Harl*B  ear,  Eno. 

Oleauder  leaved  Cacalia, 

[BVG. 

The  leates  resemble  the  tongue  of  the  buffalo, 
and  the  stalks  are  prickly  and  covered  with 
white  spots.  While  fresh,  the  leaves  have  a 
strong  smell  like  hemlock ;  they  are  given  in 
decoction  in  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  lepra  : 
indeed^  in  the  class  of  cases  in  which  sarsa- 
parilla  is  usually  employed  by  European 
praotitioBers.  In  Bombay  they  seem  to  be 
highly  esteemed.  Houigberger  (p.  246)  states 
that  Cacalia  kleinia  is  much  used  by  maho- 
medan and  hindoo  practitioners,  bat  very 
little  by  English  phyateians ;  a  water  distilled 
from  the  leaves  is  kept  for  use.  (yShauffhne$$y, 
page  420.   Honigber^. 
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CACALIA  SONGHIFaUA.  Lm. 
Emilia  sonohifolia»D.  a 


6«o  zuban.  Pkbs. 

Ermina-Kullie.  Tam. 
YeanA  pootoonalikeLTKL. 
Jimmudu. 


IPdOaeandL    Maut. 
Udinun  r^*""n       Siaas.  | 

A  decoction  of  this  plaat  is  deemsd  aDti« 
febrile  on  the  Malabar  00BSt.*-0'^Aas|faMq^ 
page  420. 

CACAO.  Eao.,  Fa.,  lTHPoBT.,aad8p.'llM 
chocolate  uuta  or  seedji,  termed  cacao,  ais  the 
fruit  of  a  species  of  Theobroma,  an  eveqitMtt 
tree,  native  of  the  Continent  of  America,  bet 
now  naturalised  in  India,  lliat  coniMOBl| 
grown  is  jT.  eaeao  ;  but  Lindley  enumsnitM 
two  other  species,  T.  bteoiarftL  native  d  Nee 
Qranads,  and  T.  guiammm,  with  yelhiw  flsv* 
ers,  a  native  of  Guiana.  The  ehoeobte  pkatii 
spsringly  cultivated  in  India,  in  the  Philip* 
pines,  and  the  northern  pemnsnlaefOekbM, 
In  moat  of  the  Philippines  it  is  cnltivilfld, 
but  only  for  home  use,  and  the  quality  fto- 
duced  is  inferior  to  that  of  Qoayaquil  aad 
other  parts  of  Aracriea.  That  of  the  ialasd 
of  Cebu  is  the  best,  being  worth  from  15  le 
20  per  cent,  mons  than  t£i  pnxiaee  of  the 
other  islands.-'^aiis^^oii  ^^*^f  page  It 

CACAO  BUTTER.  Sdid  oU  of  Theo- 
broma  cacao. 

CACARYKAL  Tax.  Cncomismuiifittsi. 

CACATUINA,  or  eocatoo,  a  sub  funilj 
of  Birds  of  the  family  PsiUacidas  of  ths  oidtf 
Scansores.  See  Aves.  Birds. 

CACH.  SeeCutch. 

CACHALOT,  the  Physeter  maerocephaloi, 
or  sperm  whale  ;  the  male  ranges  in  length 
from  38  to  76  feet,  aad  is  about  60  feit 
in  tbto  average,  but  the  female  does  not 
exceed  30  or  35  fbet  The  O^halot  is  with- 
out symmetry,  of  a  prevailing  dull  black  oolooi^ 
occasionally  marked  with  white,  espedallj 
on  the  abdomen  and  tall.  They  propel  them- 
selves round  by  striking  and  pnlling  agaiait 
the  water  with  the  flashes  of  their  taila  The 
lower  jaw  is  diminutive,  slender,  and  in  form 
not  Qiilike  the  mandible  of  a  bird ;  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw,  wholly  ivory,  in  aged  malei 
are  of  great  solidity,  and  weigh  from  two  to 
four  lbs.  each.  It  spouts  a  thick  watery  milt 
from  its  nostrils  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Its  valuable  fat  or  sperm  is  ehiefiy 
situated  in  the  head.  It  is  a  solid  mass  of  eoft 
yellow  oily  fat,  weighing  between  two  orthiee 
tons,  in  a  hollow  of  the  head,  bared  oa  the 
upper  jaw,  and  forming  the  front  and  lower 
part  of  the  enout  The  cavity,  called  Cmb,  ii 
situated  to  the  right  and  beneath  the  spootiog 
canal,  and  oorioqMmds  to  nearly  the  iOtiis 
length  of  that  tube.  It  is  filled  with  a  veif 
delicate  well  of  cellular  tiasoe,  odolaimiV  >" 
laiige  cells  alio^pidand  eUy  fluids  ^r^^  ^ 
C  4 


CACTUS  ncDicn. 


OADIAK. 


libavaMotttlMdii^asf^forot.  The  quantity^ 
chiefly  Bpen&ioekiy  oottUinatl  in  this  ti»gakr 
rtoeptacie,  is  oltss  Tory  ooDsideimhlv,  and 
neaorly  500  giiioas  hive  booD  afateinsd  ftom  the 
esse  of  one  whale.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the 
^leditemoean,  oad  a  stray  indi?idnai  in  the 

GACHAO,  the  capital  of  Tonking,  Is  abont 
84  miles  up  the  river.  Till  the  end  of  the 
17th  oeutniy,  there  was  a  trade  with  this 
place  by  Europeans. — Bcnhurgh, 

GACHAR,  a  dist^iet  in  Bengal,with  its  chief 
town,  Silchar,  a  civil  station  dOO  miles  from 
Calentta,  built  on  the  Barrak  river.  Cachnr 
diatriot  is  on  the  north  and  east  of  Silbet. 
Hie  Barmese  invaded  it,  bat  were  again  ez- 

Clled  during  the  first  Burmese  War^wben  the 
jitimate  rajah^  Oovind  Ghuuder,  was  restor- 
ed by  a  Treaty,  On  the  southern  frontier  of 
Cachat  lies  the  territory  of  the  Lhooshai 
Kookee,  a  most  warlike  tribe,  who  in  1848-49 
drove  up  theKookee  from  the  south  in toCachar, 
but  Colonel  Lister^  by  a  judicious  employment 
of  the  Koukies  as  soldiers,  exerted  such  a  salu- 
tary iufluence  over  the  Lhooshai.tliat  they  have 
never  given  trouble  since.  The  Lhooshai, 
however,  are  in  their  turn  being  ptessed  up 
northwards  byanothertribe  still  more  powerful 
than  themselves,  called  the  Pol,  who  are  ap- 
proaching from  the  southeast  The  hilly  tract 
lying  between  Cachar  andChittagong  is  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Lhooshai,  who  claim  and  hold  all 
the  tract  of  country  to  the  south  of  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  latitude  of  Chatterchoora  Hill,  and 
east  of  Hill  Tipperah  to  the  Tepai  River  is 
the  Burmese  frontier. — Aitchison*$  Treaties, 
&c,  page  77.  Ann.  Ind.  Adm.  Vol.  XII,  p.86. 
See  India,  p.  817,340,  Krishna,  p,  546, 
Knki,  Naga,  Polyandra,  107,  Tea. 

CACHAJRA,  in  long.  83°30'  E.,  and 
lat  25^29'  N. 

CACHAR  KALtJNG.  Tam.  Dioscorea 
alatai. 

CACHETS.    Fr.  Seals. 

CACHOU,      Fb.    Catechu. 

CACSRA,  in  the  astronomy  of  thehindus, 
the  orbit  of  a  planet,  or  the  circle  which  an- 
cient astronomers  called  the  Deferent;  for 
the  Cacsha  carries  Epicyoles,  (Paridhi)  like 
the  Deferent. — Warren. 

CACTACEiE.orCacte»,theIndianPigTribe 
of  exogenous  plants,  many  genera  of  which 
are  found  in  S.  £.  Asia.  Some  of  its  species 
are  the  food  of  the  cochineal  insect  Of  these 
the  Opuntia  tuna  seems  the  most  employed 
in  Peru ;  0.  Hemandatii  is  the  most  cele- 
hrated  ia  Mexico ;  and  0.  oochenillijera,  the 
native  province  of  which  is  somewhat  doubt- 
iai.—Bngl.  Gi^cp.  710,  Fot^/.  a  60  to  64. 

CACT0S  INDICUS.  Boxa.  Under  this 
aame^  Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart  mentions  a  plant  of  the 
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Panjab,  on  which  ths  iHld  ooehineal  insect 
feeds,  it  is  the  Priekly  pear  of  the  British,  the 
Ksbuli  Tsni,  Kangi,  Gangii  Sho  and  Chu  of 
the  Pkmjub.  Cactus  plants  are  a  very  small 
division  of  a  large  feinily.  Dr.  Stewart;  Voiat. 

CACTEA    See  Catace». 

CACYNNAMA.    SiwflH.  Cinnamon. 

CADABA  INDICA,  Lah.  W.  &  A 

Syk. 
Stiwrnia  tetrandra,  Bozb. 


lodiail  Gikdaba,  Bwo. 

Ada-uoriDika    Tjcl. 
ChekoDadi 


It 


Cbimttmdtt      Til. 

Polumorinika 

Vula. 


99 
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The  Indian  Cadaba  is  a  straggling  shrub ;  its 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  of  a  dingy  white, 
nearly  throughout  the  year,  very  common 
about  Mussulman  burial  grounds.  C.  Indies, 
Lam.,  and  C.  trifoliata  W.  and  A,,  9M 
plants  of  Coromandel. — RiddetL 

CADALACCA    Mal.    Cicer  arietimwk 
CADALaY.    Taic  and  Gak.  Ciew  acio- 
tinum. 

CADALI.    Sans.    Musa  paradisiaiMU 
CADALI  PUA.     Tam.     LagersteeeiDia 
regiuee. 

CADAMBA  JASMINIFLOBA^  Lwh. 
Guettarda  speciosa.     Linn. 

CADAVAND  in  long.  74^  19'  E.,4tnd  Iaii» 
14°  56  l^. 

GADDERAMAN,  in  long.  73°  3'  £.,  an^ 

lat.  2V  15'  N. 

CADDIS-WOBM.  These  insects  are  found 
in  all  tropicalAsia.  They  belong  to  the  family 
Leptoceridffi,  and  the  genus  Setodes  contains 
several  of  them  ;  tliey  are  enclosed  in  oase^ 
with  projecting  shields,  and  probably  crawl 
along  the  bottoms  of  shallow  streamy  so  that 
when  tbeir  head  is  protruded  in  search  of 
food,  tbe  sbield  protects  them. — Rartmkg. 

CADELABI.  MaIiBAL.  Achyranthes  aspenu 

CADESIA.  Tbe  battle  on  the  pkins  of 
Gadesia  on  the  border  of  tbe  Euphrates 
fought  in  A.  D.  636,  sealed  decisively  thf 
fate  of  Iran.  This  battle  endured  for  three 
days  :  the  Arabs  are  said  to  have  lost  about 
8000  men,  while  the  loss  on  the  Persian  side 
amounted  to  nearly  iOO,000«  See  Eadesia* 

CADJAN.  Anglo-Malay. 

Jowli.  Gpz. 

Jowli.  HiNO. 

Pannam  ol^        TAm. 

A  commercial  word,  used  by  the  British  in 
India  for  the  dried  leaves  of  the  cocoanul 
and  palmyra  palms ;  they  are  largely  used  ss 
thatch,  which  resists  the  rain  better  than  tiles : 
but  roofs  made  of  them  should  be  relaid  before 
tbe  commenoement  of  tbe  rainy  season  i 
149,500  were  imported  into  Bombay  in  the 
year  1B50«51.  The  books  of  palm  lehves 
are  called  kavile  in  TeL  Thej  are  prepared 
from  the  palmyra^  and  fan  or  cocoanut  paln^ 
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Teniiam  oltf. 
Tati  aku. 
CobarS  aku. 


Tax. 
Tjel. 
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C^SALPINIA  BONI>UC£LLA. 


C^SALPINIA  COniAMA. 


ftnd  written  on  with  an  iron  style.  S^Ola. 
Cocoanut  palm.  Cadaba  indica.  Fan-palm, 
palmyra,  cocoannt. 

CADJU.  Malay,  Anaoardiam  occldentale. 

CADMILUS.    Tuscan.  Camillas. 

CADON.  Three  leagues  make  a  eadon. 
Sonnerat  VayageSy  p*  6. 

CiE!CUM,agenus  of  molluscs.  SeeMollasca. 

ORLOPS.  Blyth.  General  character  of 
Rhinolophusand  Hipposideros,  but  the  tail 
«md  calcanea  wanting,  and  the  intercrural 
membrane  acutely  emarginated  to  the  depth 
of  an  even  line  with  the  kneen.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  wings  and  the  development  of  the 
antebrachial  membrane  are  the  same  as  in 
Nyoteris.  The  fur  is  long  and  delicately  fine, 
as  in  true  Rhinolophus. — BlytJu 

C-ffiLOPS  FRITHII.  Bltth.  Length  from 
nose  to  romp,  about  1 J  inch  colour  dusky  or 
blackish,  the  fur  tipped  with  dull  ashy-brown 
above,  and  with  paler  and  somewhat  albescent 
'ashy  below  :  the  membrane  fuscous.  Inhabits 
the  Soondurbuns  of  Lower  Bengal.- Jfr.  Blyth, 

CiBSALPINE^  or  CiESALPINIADS. 
Browk.  TfaeCiBsalpinesB  abound  in  tropical  and 
warm  parts  of  the  world  ;  a  few,  as  Cercis  sili- 
quastrum>  spread  into  more  northern  latitudes. 
Some  are  highly  ornamental.  The  wood  of 
many  is  red-coloured  and  stringent.  Hy- 
mensea  courbaril  yields  a  resin,  the  Gum 
Anitne  of  the  shops.  The  leaves  and  fruit  of 
some  are  purgative,  as  of  the  Cassia  Sennas 
and  of  the  Tamarind. — Royle, 

CiBSALPINIA.  A  genus  of  plants,  some 
of  the  species  of  which  are  useful  trees  or 
shrubs.  Of  the  Indian  species,  the  C.  bon- 
dncella  and  C.  digyna  are  climbing  plants,  of 
which  their  seeds  and  oils  are  used  in  medi- 
chie.  The  pods  of  C.  ooriaria  or  sumach,  a 
small  tree,  are  used  as  a  tannin?  material ;  C. 
paniculata  is  a  magnificent  climber  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  C.  sappan  yields  one  of  the 
Brazil  woods  of  commerce.  The  fleshy  pods  of 
a  Caesalpinia  are  largely  used  as  soap  in  all 
parts  of  China,  and  may  be  bought  in  every 
market  town.  C.  Bimas  grows  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

O^SALPINIA  BONDUCELLA,PLianNo. 

Stn. 
Guilandina  bonduo,  Linn. 
Cesalpinia  bonduc,  Boxb. 


Akul-mookt. 
Kata  KaruDJft, 
Kft'leia-dza, 


A  climbing  plant, 


Ar.        Katkaliga  Hiko. 
Bkno.     Katka  ranfi:a  „ 

BvRK.    Katiikatti  Malay. 

Kalichikai  Tam.    ^ 

native  of  both  Indies. 
The  kernels  are  vary  bitter  ;  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  mixed  with  black  pepper  they  are 
used  in  8  to  6  gr.  doses  in  ague  with  the  best 
results.  The  seeds  yield  oil,  starch,  sugar, 
and  resin.    The  root  is  deemed  in  Amboyna 
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to  be  a  good  tonie.  It  grows  in  Jiedgw  nea^ 
gardens  at  A  jmeer.  Bimdue  nut  a»2,  GaHch' 
kai  yeonai.  Tarn.,  is  the  oUof  its  common  seed. 
The  nuts  are  irregularly  roand,  and  grey ;  tiie 
almond  is  white,  very  hard,  and  intensely  Ut- 
ter ;  and  gets  a  blood  red  oolonr  from  citrie 
acid. — Med,  Top.  of  Ajmere.  €^Sh,^p.Z\\. 
Beng.  Phar.^  p.  405.  Foriunt*$  Betiideiiee,  p. 
146.  SeeCedrela  toona.     Linn. 

CiESALPINIA    BRASILIENSIS.    See 
Csesalpinia  sappan.     Dyes. 

CiESALPINIA  CORIARIA,  Wiluds, 
Poineiania  ooriaria,  Jacq. 
Lib!  Libi.  Sua.  I  Dibi  Bibi.  Em. 

Divi  Divl     „  I  AmericaD  sumach.  „  ^ 

This  small  tree,  met  with  in  gardens  in 
Madras,  is  now  growing  plentifully  about 
Singapore,  Salem,  Bangalore,  Hoonsoor  and 
at  Chicacole.  It  is  a  native  of  South  i^merica, 
but  in  1 842  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich 
into  the  Botanical  Qardens  at  Calcutta.  From 
thence,  seeds  or  young  plants  were  sent  to 
Madras  and  cultivated  in  the  Horticaltural 
Gardens.  The  seed  pods  have  been  extensively 
used  for  tanning  leather,  and  for  this  purpose 
are  considered  superior  to  all  the  Indian  as- 
tringents. Leather  tanned  in  this  way  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  Europe 
manufacture. The  pods  are  oblong.compressed, 
somewhat  obtuse,  curved  laterally,  the  inner 
side  being  concave  and  the  other  convex.  It 
is  to  the  curved  pod  that  the  commercial 
term  of  Divi- Divi,  or  Libi-Libi,  is  given.  Tke 
average  produce  of  pods  from  a  full  grown  tree 
has  been  estimated  at  100  lbs.  weight,  one- 
fourth  of  which  consists  of  seeds  or  refuse, 
leaving  about  75  lbs.  of  marketable  matter.  Tiw 
"  Divi  Divi"  pods  are  of  a  dark  brown  color 
externally,  when  ripe,  and  J  of  an  inch  wida 
Underneath  the  outer  skin  of  the  pods  and  se- 
parated from  theseeds  by  a  layer  of  woody  fibre, 
is  a  considerable  thickness  of  astringent  matter 
of  a  light  yellow  color,  almost  pare  tsnnifl, 
slightly  darker  in  color  than  that  mannfactor- 
ed  from  galls,  about  60  or  65  per  cent  of 
the  whole  pod  (excluding  seeds).  At  « 
interval  of  six  feet  apart,  an  acre  of  gronntt 
will  contain  1210  trees,  yielding  an  average 
of  810  cwts.,  and  30  pounds  of  divi-divi,  or 
above  20|  tons  of  marketable  matter,  worth,  at 
only  £5  per  ton,  £200.  The  quantity  of 
mucilage  it  contains  precludes  it  firom  the  use 
of  dyers,  but  it  is  largely  used  by  curriers. 
One  part  of  Divi-Divi  is  sufficient  for  ^"'^ 
as  much  leather  as  four  parts  of  bark,  aoa 
the  process  occupies  only  one-third  of  the  time. 
The  selling  price  ranges  from  £S  to  £13  p« 
ton.  The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1844,  were  3,900  tons ;  in  1845  tfnd  1846, 
about  1,400  tons  each  year;  during  the  subfls- 
quent  three  years  the  imports  wore  merely 
nominal,  but  in  1850  a  renewed  demand  seems 
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CiESALPINIA  8APPAN. 


C^SALPINIA  SAPPAN. 


to  have  sprang  up,  for  2,770  tons  were  im- 
portad  into  laverpooi,  «id  a  few  tons  into 
London.  The  ground  in  which  this  tree 
admits  of  being  cultivated  u  that  least 
adapted  to  the  staple  products  of  tropical 
agricultare ;  Guinea  grass  may  be  profitably 
raised  beneath  its  shade.  The  wood  is  not 
known,  but  deserves  attentioa — Voigt  M. 
E.  J.  R.  Dr^  CUghorn*$  Reports.  Atarkkam,  p. 
35d«  Simmandi  Comm,  Froduets,  p.  503. 
Indian  Annals,  No,  VI L,  page  120.  Juror's 
Repori,  Madras  Exhibition  1855,  aiiicU 
"  Tanning  Materials:' 

C^SALPINIA  DIQYNA,  Bottlbb.    fV. 

«*^  ^-  SYir. 

Ceeaalpinia  oleosperma.  Rozb.  FL  Ind.  2, 
p.  357. 

Vmn\  Kochi,  Bkk.  |  Nanegaeh'oba,  Til. 

This  climbing  shrub  grows  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  India  and  at  Bhagnlpore.  The  seeds 
yield  an  oil  used  in  lamps. 

CiESALPINIA  OLEOSPERMA.  Roxb. 
FL  Ind.  Syk  of  Caasalpinia  digyna. 

CiBSALPINIA  PANI0ULATA,H80o  kouk. 
BcKM.  A  magnificent  climber  of  Sikkim, 
festooning  the  trees  with  its  dark  glossy  foliage 
and  gorgeous  racemes  of  orange  blossoms. 
Uoohet's  Him.  Jour.,  p.  25. 

CiESALPINIA  PULOHERIMA.  Swaetz. 
Poinciana  pnlcherima.  Linn. 

CiKSALPINA  PULICATA 1  Wood  is  em- 
ployed in  the  East  Indies  as  a  dye  stufif.  There 
ia  every  probability  of  its  becoming  an  establish- 
ed article  of  BritLsh  commerce. — Gat  Ex.  62. 
G^ISALPINIA  SAPPAN,  Liun.,  Roxb. 

Jt»  CD  il* 


XjqImi, 


AUBOTN, 

Abab. 
Bsiro. 

BUBX. 
BUK. 

But. 
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Bukkam. 
Tein  n'gyet 
Pettang. 
Biasilienhout. 
Sftppon  wood. 
Brazil  wood 
Had  wood. 
Brasiletto.  wood.^ 
BoiB  de  Bresil.    Fb. 
BxaaOienholz.     Gbk. 
"P*^^™  Ghrz. 

Bskrnn.  Hindw 

PattanMjr.  „ 

Xiegnodelfirasile,  It. 
Verduo.  „ 

Saehang.  Jay. 


Sapang.  Malat« 

Eaya  sappan,         „ 
Tgia-pangam.  Malbal. 


Samiay 

Samya. 

Boro. 

Sibokao. 

Pao  Brasil. 

Patanga. 

Patanghea. 


Moluccas 


»» 


Philippines 
Port. 
Saks. 

SlMQH. 


Madera  del   Brezil.    Sp. 
Sibukas.  Tag. 

Tsiapangam.         Tajc 
Vattan^y. 
Pattungh. 

Pattanga  chakka.  Txl. 
Bakkapu  chettu      „ 
Bakamu  chakka.    , , 
Bokmo.  Ubia. 


>> 


»} 


Pattaog.  Maub. 

This  tree,  the  Verzina  of  Csesar  Frederich, 
aa  the  various  names  will  show,  grows  widely 
over  South-Eastem  Asia,  but  its  great  value 
as  a  dye  wood  prevents  it  beiog  used  as 
timber.  It  is  a  very  important  article  of 
eommeree.  The  great  value  of  this  tree  con- 
sista  in  its  wood,  which  is  called  in  commerce 
Bokkum  or  Sappan  wood.  3,670  tons  of  this 
wood  was  imported  into  England  in  1852,  at 
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£7  to  £12  the  ton.  The  Brazil-wood  of  com* 
merce  is,  however,  said  to  be  furnished  by  two 
species.  F6e  considers  the  Sappan  wood  of  the 
East  Indies  (Ccesalpinia  sappan)  to  be  one  of 
the  Brazil-woods  of  the  merchants.  But  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  the  produce  of  many  species, 
and  possibly  of  more  than  one  genus,  for  De 
CaudoUe  and  Sprengel  doubt  whether  the 
Caesalpinia  eehina  ?iB  not  rather  a  Guilandina. 
The  bdst  Brazil-wood  is  said  to  come  from 
Pernambuco,  where  it  is  called  Pao  da  Rain- 
ha  or  Queen's  Wood,  on  account  of  its  beiug 
a  royal  monopoly.  One  Bukknm  or  Sappan 
wood  of  commerce  is  yielded  by  C.  sappan. 
It  grows  in  the  North  Arcot  forests,  in  the 
Nallamaliai  of  Cuddapah  in  the  Kdtah  jun- 
gles, is  a  native  of  Siam  and  Amboyna, 
is  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Prome,  growing  on  the  small  hills  of  1^ 
place,  but  except  near  Thoungzai,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Rangoon  district,  where 
it  is  also  seen  in  small  quantity,  Br.  McClel- 
land had  not  found  it  in  the  interior  of  the 
province,  or  in  the  larger  forests,  so  that  it 
is  perhaps  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  amongst 
the  natural  productions  of  Pegu.  It  is  cul- 
tivated iu  Palghaut  for  the  purpose  of  dye- 
ing the  straw  used  in  mat-making,  and 
from  its  high  price  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not 
used  for  carpentry.  It  grows  to  a  larger  siae 
in  China  than  India.  It  grows  with  great 
luxuriance  in  South  Malabar,  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated rather  extensively  by  the  Moplahs,  who 
plant  a  nomber  of  the  seeds  at  the  birth  of  a 
daughter.  The  trees  require  14  or  16  years 
to  come  to  maturity,  and  then  become  the 
girl's  dowry.  Dr.  Cleghom  saw  many  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nellumboor  River,  and  thinks  the 
dye-wood  is  damaged  by  being  allowed  to 
float  in  salt  water.  It  grows  there  without 
any  care.  The  tree  is  not  indigenous  iu  the 
Bombay  forests,  but  the  wood  is  imported  in 
quantity  from  the  Palghaut  jimgles  (9)  for 
dyeing  purposes.  It  grows  freely  in  theiv 
cultivated  places  without  any  care,  but  the 
heartwood  is  dingy,  and  wants  that  fine  pink- 
ish red  which  the  imports  from  the  southern 
forest  have.  Its  extreme  height  in  Ganjam 
and  Gumsur  is  86  feet,  circumference  2  feet, 
and  height  from  ground  to  the  intersection'  of 
the  first  branch  is  8  feet ;  is  common  in  the 
Malayan  countries.  The  heart  of  this  being 
cut  into  chipSy  steeped  for  a  considerable  time 
in  water,  and  then  boiled,  is  used  for  dyeing 
there^  as  in  other  countrtes.  The  oloth  or 
thread  is  repeatedly  dipped  in  this  liquid,  and 
hung  to  dry  between  each  wetting,  till  it  is 
brought  to  the  shade  required.  To  fix  the 
colour,  alum  is  added  ;  tiie  common  powder 
used  at  the  Hdee  festival  is  extracted  from 
the  wood  of  this  tree.  The  seeds  are  used  foe 
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Mionring  milk.  UunitnU  Hutorp  of  Sumatra^ 
p.  96.  Vcigtf  Captain  MaodoncM^  Dm,  Wight^ 
MeCleUandy  &»6«mi,  and  Cleghorn. 
CifiSALPINIA  SEPIARIA,  Boxb. 
Reicbardiat  decapetaln,  HoUl^ 
Hioo-kyan-bo,  Burx.  I  Cbilloor.    fiziiD. 
Vyaore  thorn.  £no.     |  EiJgatch.       „ 

QrowB  ia  Kamaon,  Nepaul^  Bengal,  Ava^ 
TaToy,  Mysora,  Ajmire.  It  isa  aeandeut  stroog 
armed  shrabi  used  to  fence  aroand  fields, 
and  forming  a  splendid  impenetrable  hedge, 
eoTered  with  bright  greeu  leaves  and  large 
yellow  spikes  of  flowers.  Hyder  Ali  sarrouod- 
ed  fortified  plaoes  with  it.-^  Yoigt^  Dr.  Irvine, 
Chow-Chow^ 

CiBSAREA  ia  surronnded  by  a  wall  and 
deep  diteb,  the  ruins  stand  by  the  sea-side, 
and  from  the  summit  of  a  tower  that  is  wash- 
ed by  the  waves^a  view  is  obtained  oC  the  whole 
coast  of  Palestine  from  Cape  Blanoo  to  Jafia. 
When  Skinner  passed  through,  the  area  of  this 
once  proud  city  was  used  for  a  burial-ground. 
^SUmiMr's  Overland  Journey^  ^ol.  J.^p.  155. 

CAFE.  Fr.,  It.,  Pout.,  Sp.  Coffee. 

CAFIB,also  Kafir,  a  term  employed  in  India 
to  designate  the  African  mce,  usually  the  large 
ieaitUEed,  curly  haired  variety.  La  Bonrdonnais 
unlisted  many  into  bis  army,  but  tbe  British 
in  India  have  never  employed  them.  They 
MB  numerous  in  tbe  city  of  Hyderabad.  A 
amall  nuinber  were  employed  in  the  Ceylon 
JKifie  Corps ;  eomparatively  few  of  their  child- 
jren  grow  up,  usually  falling  victims  to  pul* 
mooary  comphiinta. — FerM  Eleven  Yeari  in 
Oe^Um,  Vol,  IL,  p.  32.  See  Kafir. 

CAFFBEE  CHILLEY.  Capsicum  mini* 
mum* 

CA6ATANES  ISLANDS,  are  two  low 
woody  islands  of  considerable  siie  lying  54 
miles  westward  of  Negms. — Horsbyrgk. 

CA6ATAN  800L00,  in  lat  l""  V  N.,  and 
1^  80'  £.  from  Banguey  Peak^  is  an  island  of 
considerable  size,  visible  21  to  24  miles. — 
■Bonhufgh. 

OAQGmt,  a  river  of  the  RigpntanalL  desert, 
ulso  ksMMrn  sa  tbe  Hakss,  hut  now  absorbed 
by  the  desert  sands,  whkk  is  said  to  have 
oocuneed  many  nenturies  aga  According  to 
tiadilioB,  the  stream  took  a  westerly  direction 
by  PhoolrSi  where  it  ia  still  to  be  traced,  and 
Ml  into  the  Indus  below  Cutch.  Its  alMorp- 
tioii  oeeorred  dimog  the  reign  of  Bao^Hasair, 
prinee  of  Dhat,  and  caused  great  physical  and 
political  chsAges  in  the  country,  Thste  are 
westigii  of  Ift^e  towas  buried  in  the  sands, 
amongst  them  is  ths  Rnng  Mahal  nestof 
.Bhutnair,  with  subteiraneaa  apartmente  still 
in  good  presffvatien.  The  tsaditba  ia  that 
it  belongsd  to  a  Powiur  prinoe  in  the  time 
^  AlKsandef  tbe  Oteat,  Sikandmr  Bomni. 
Xheahsoiptioa  of  the  Caggar  river  ia  namsd 
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as  one  of  tiie  causes  of  the  comparative  depo- 
pulation of  tbe  northern  desertof  India.  Todit 
RajoiiKan,  VU^  IL,  p.  213-4.  See  Sarasifsti' 

CAGOT.  See  Rhodia. 

CA H AMILILE,  Singh.  In  Ceylon,  a  v«ry 
hard,  fine,  close,  even-grained,  heavy  wood. 

CAHLARA.  Sans.  Nymph«»  lotus. 

CAIA,al8oK0IA,  M  ARAM.  TAicPiidinm 
pyriferum. 

C  A  lEPUT,  or  KAIUPUn  OLEUM.Cijt. 
puti  oil. 

CAHOLOOR,  in  long.  75''4r  E.,  and  lit. 
11^26' x^. 

CAIFA,  or,  as  the  Arabs  called  it,  Haifa,  is 
a  walled  city,  and  was  so  called  in  conseqaence 
of  its  having  been  founded,  or  at  least  restor- 
ed by  Caiphas,  the  high  priest.  The  place  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Elijah  is  at  the  inner  extremitf 
of  the  ueighbouring  range,  immediately  over 
tbe  brook  Kisbon. — Skinner^  Overkmd  Jovr- 
nty^  Vol.  I.,  p.  93. 

CAIN,  according  to  Bun8en(iv.  426),Qayio, 
is  the  type  of  the  dwellers  in  towns.  He  vai 
the  progenitor  of  the  dty  building  AiisDi  as 
also  of  the  vast  Turanian  wanderers,  wbo 
move  aboul^  all  but  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Cain  is  called  Kabil  by  mahose- 
dans,  and  is  supposed  by  them  to  rest  uad^r 
JuVi  Shamshan,  the  highest  wall  of  the  entfer 
at  Aden,  where  he  and  his  progeny,  tempted 
by  Iblis,  erected  the  first  firs  temple.  Sw 
Abu  Knbays. 

CAILLEA  CINEREA,  6.  A  P, 

Sra. 
Diohrostachys  cinereai  |  Desmantbus  <^oeK- 

Mimosa  cinerea,  Linn^ 


us,  Willdi, 
Acacia  dalea,  D*  C. 


MaMlinica  maram,  Tam.  ]  Vcnutani,  Tbl. 

This  small  tree  grows  in  Ceyk«,  ia  tiie 
Madras  Presidency,  and  is  common  on  sleriU 
plains  of  the  Dekhan,  Delhi,  Patoa,  and 
Paghamew.  Wood  not  known* — Voigt 

CAIRN.     Ganj.  Hind.  Birah.  Mahr. 

A  heap  of  stones  or  tumulus  piled  otst 
the  resting  place  of  the  dead ;  many  of  these 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  Southen 
India,  and  have  been  written  on  by  Ma- 
jor Congreve  and  others.  Prior  to  the  bad- 
hist  stupas  or  topes,  this  seems  to  have  been 
a  common  mode  of  covering  the  dead ;  indeed, 
as  Colonel  Cunningham  remarks,  the  tope  is 
only  a  cairn,  regularly  built.  On  the  N«l- 
gherry  hills  are  found  lemaina  of  cairns,  bar* 
rows,  cromlechs,  lustvaeos,  and  droles  of 
upright  loose  stones,  which  ue  nearly  sdeor 
tical  with  those  f  onnd  in  Europe,  in  .the  ss- 
ment  seat  of  the  Celts ;  and  whatever  mj*- 
teiy  may  hang  over  those  imnains,  sad  ovm 
the  moB  of  which  thsy  are  the  only  ssrriviQg 
iseUos,  there  seems  oo  reason  for  hssiutiig 
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to  style  them,  in  a  general  sense,  Drnidical. 
In  these  cairns  or  burrows,  vases,  cinerary 
nms,  and  other  vessels  of  glazed  pottery  are 
often  fonnd,  which  sometimes  contain  human 
bones,  more  or  less  charred,  and  mixed  with 
ashes  ;  sometimes  a  little  animal  charcoal 
alone.  Research  has  shown  that  they  are  to 
be  met  with  in  various  districts  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
Dekban  and  peninsular  India,  firom  Nagpore 
to  Madura,  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
Anamalay  Hills,  a  range  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  Coimbatore  gap,  which  forms  the 
commencement  and  northern  face  of  the  South- 
ern Ghauts,  thdse  on  the  Anamalay  being 
of  a  more  advanced  order  and  a  better  con- 
dition than  the  Neilgherry  burrows.  Simi- 
lar remains  are  found  in  Circassia  and  Rus- 
sia, and  circles  of  stones  surrounding  ancient 
graves  are  found  on  the  southern  Arabian 
coast  and  in  the  Somali  country  in  Africa. 
Major  Congreve  directed  much  attention  to 
those  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  All  around  Hy- 
derabad and  Secunderabad,  in  the  Dekhan,  are 
great  numbers  of  cairns,  many  of  which  are  to 
be  found  throughout  the  Hyderabad  country. 
Captain  Meadows  Taylor  discovered  and 
examined  a  large  number  of  these  remains  at 
Sajan  Kooloor,  in  Borapoor,  and  also  at  Si- 
-waiji,  near  Ferozabad,  on  the  Bhima,  and  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  comparison  of 
tbem  with  similar  remains  found  in  England. 
He  calls  them  Scytho-Celtie  or  Scytho-Drui- 
dioal.  Neither  the  bill  people^  the  Todas  and 
Curubaras,  nor  any  hiudu,  know  anything 
abont  the  race  to  which  these  remains  be- 
longed, and  neither  in  Sanscrit  literature, 
nor  in  that  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  is  there 
any  tradition  on  the  subject.  The  Tamil  peo- 
ple generally  call  these  cairns  pandu-kuri ; 
kuri  means  a  pit  or  grave,  and  pandu  r^ers 
to  the  Pandu  or  Pandavan  brothers,  to  whom 
so  much  of  hindn  mythology  relates.  The 
races  who  raised  these  cairns  were  probably 
dwellers  in  the  country  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  present  Dravidian  occupants,  and  were 
expeUed  by  or  ultimately  became  absorbed  in 
the  latter,  or  they  may  have  been  a  race  of 
nomade  Scytho-DruiiUcal  shepherds,  who 
wandered  into  India  after  it  was  peopled  and 
settled,  about  the  Christian  era,  and  then  wan- 
dered out  again  or  became  absorbed  amongst 
the  people  of  the  country.  But  there  exists 
within  300  miles  of  the  British  capital  of  lu- 
dia,  a  tribe  of  semi-savages,  who  habitually 
erect  dolmens,  menhirs,  cysts  and  cromlechs, 
almost  as  gigantic  in  their  proportions,  and 
very  similar  in  appearance  and  construction 
to  the  so-called  Drnidical  remains  of  Western 
Europe;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious, 
though  described  and  figured  nearly  a  quarter 
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of  a  century  ago  by  CoL  Yule,  except  by  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  they  are  scarcely  sdluded  to  in  the 
modem  literature  of  pre-historic  monuments. 
In  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal  for  1844,  is 
Colonel  Yule's  description  of  the  Kbaaia 
people  of  East  Bengal,  an  Indo-Chinese  race, 
who  keep  cattle  but  drink  no  milk,  estimate 
distances  traversed  by  the  mouthfuls  oipawn 
chewed  en  route^  and  among  whom  the  mar- 
riage tie  is  so  loose  that  the  son  commonly 
forgets  his  lather  when  the  sister's  son  inherits 
property  and  rank.  Dr.  Thomson  dwelt  for 
some  months  among  the  Ehasia  people,  aod 
found  Col.  Yule's  account  to  be  correct  in  all 
particulars.  The  undulatory  eminences  of  the 
country,  some  4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  dotted  with  groups  of 
huge  unpolished  squared  pillars  and  tabular 
slabs,  supported  on  three  or  four  rude  piers. 
In  one  spot,  buried  in  a  sand  grove,  were 
found  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  menhir, 
the  tallest  of  which  was  30  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  6  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  8 
inches  thick  ;  and  in  front  of  each  was  a 
dolmen  or  cromlech  of  proportionately  gigan- 
tic pieces  of  rock,  while  the  largest  slab 
hitherto  measured  is  32  feet  high,  15  feet 
broad,  and  2  feet  thick.  Several  that 
were  seen  had  been  very  recently  erected. 
The  method  of  obtaining  the  blocks  is 
by  cutting  grooves,  along  which  fires  are 
lighted,  and  into  which,  when  heated,  cold 
water  is  run,  which  causes  the  rock  to  fissure 
along  the  groove  ;  the  lever  and  rope  are  the 
only  mechanical  aids  used  in  transporting  and 
erecting  the  blocks.  The  objects  of  their 
erection  are  various— -sepulture,  marking  spots 
where  public  events  had  occurred,  dec«  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Khasia  word  for  a 
stone,  *'  mau,"  is  as  commonly  occurs  in  the 
names  of  their  villages  and  places  aa  that  of 
man,  maen,  and  men  does  in  those  of  Brittany, 
Wales,  Cornwall,  dtc;  thus  Mausmai  signifies 
in  Khasia  the  stone  of  oath,  Mauloo,  the  stone 
of  salt,  Mauflong,  the  grassy  stone,  &c.,  junt 
as  in  Wales  P^unaen  Mawr  signifies  the  hill 
of  the  big  stone,  and  in  Brittany  a  menhir, 
is  a  standing,  and  a  dolmen  a  tablestone,  &c. 
The  resemblance  of  the  burrows  and  their 
contents  (with  the  cromlechs,  &c,)  to  the 
Drnidical  remains  which  are  discovered  in  the 
andent  seats  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Europe,  is 
too  exact  and  remarkable  to  be  accounted  for 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their 
derivation  from  the  same  origin.  Hence  the 
people  who  introduced  Drnidical  rites  iuto 
India  must  have  brought  them  with  them 
from  Central  Asia,  and  they  must  have  entered 
India  at  a  period  as  early  as  the  intro- 
duction of  Drnidical  rites  into  Europe.  Over 
vast  wildernesses  in    the  northern    regions 
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of  Asia,  aloug  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  and 
beyond  the  remote  Jenesei,  innumerable 
tamali  are  scattered,  containing  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  and  long  extinct  races  of  men ; 
and  it  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  this  win- 
try region,  where  organic  nature  seems  to 
struggle  against  the  elements  for  a  precarioua 
existence,  even  the  arts  of  decoration  were 
studied  in  those  times  of  yore  which  witness- 
ed the  erection  of  these  tombs.  Implements 
of  silver,  gold  and  copper,  girdles  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  bracelets  decked  with  pearls, 
fragments  of  porcelain,  have  surprised  the 
travellers  who  have  seen  a  few  of  the  tumuli 
excavated.  Similar  tumuli  spread  over  the 
north  of  Europe,  contain  the  remains  either 
of  the  same  people  or  of  races  more  barbarous 
than  the  Asiatics.  Hundreds  of  these  have 
been  rifled  by  treasure-hunters  or  by  mere 
antiquaries  little  more  enlightened,  who  have 
sought  to  make  collections  of  curiosities  with- 
out any  view  to  promote  science  or  history. 
Of  late  years,  Esehricht,  Nilsson  and  Retzius 
have  attempted  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  to 
identify  in  these  relics  the  remains  of  diflfer- 
ent  races  supposed  to  have  inhabited  succes- 
sively the  north  of  Europe  in  early  times. 
Their  example  has  been  followed  by  Dr. 
Wilde  in  Ireland  and  by  M.  M.  Robert  and 
Berres  in  Prance.  We  shall  only  observe,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Swedes  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject,  the 
sepulchral  remains  of  Northern  Europe  may  be 
referred  to  three  successive  eras.  They  dis- 
play different  physical  types  and  different 
stages  of  advancement  in  civilisation.  The 
oldest  are  the  relics  of  a  people  with  round 
heads,  having  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
cranium  large  in  proportion  to  the  longitudi- 
nal. The  implements  and  ornaments  which 
are  found  in  the  tombs  of  this  race  indicate 
the  greatest  rudeness.  They  consist  of  tools 
and  the  heads  of  arrows  and  lances  made  of 
stone  and  bone,  but  nothing  indicating  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals.  Whether 
t&ese  oldest  tombs  were  the  sepulchres  of 
a  Celtic  race,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Retzius  and  that 
of  Nilison,  who  has  written  a  learned  work 
on  the  antiquities  of  Scandinavia,  (Scandi- 
naviska  Nordens  Urinvanare.  af.  S.  Nila- 
Hon,  Lund.  1838-43,)  that  they  were 
the  burial  places  of  a  people  much  older 
than  the  Celts.  Similar  remains  more  re- 
cently discovered  in  France,  have  been  sup- 
posed by  M.  M.  Robert  and  Serres  to  be  re- 
ferrible  in  like  manner  to  different  eras,  but 
to  what  successive  races  they  respectively  be- 
longed is  ai  yet  only  matter  of  conjecture.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  observed  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  skulls,  which, 
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from  their  situation,  and  from  the  ruder  cha- 
racter of  the  implements  and  omsments  buried, 
in  them,  may  be  supposed  to  have   belonged 
to  the  most  ancient  class*  are  of  a  rounder  and 
broader  form  than  the  crania  discovered  in 
tombs  of  a  later  date  ;  and  this   observation 
tends  to   support  the   notion  entertained   by 
many  persons,   that  the  west  of  Europe  bad 
inhabitants  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Celtic 
colonies,  and  that  these  earliest  people  belong- 
ed to  a  family  of  different  physical  chatacteis 
from  those  of  the  Indo-European  race,  and 
were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  nations  of 
Northern  Asia.     Several  objects  seem  to  be 
in  view  when  raising  a  cairn.     The  above 
practice    was     a    reverence   for    the    dead. 
Doorgawutee,    queen   regent  of  Gurh  Mun- 
dela,     was    killed    in    action    against    the 
troops   of    Akbar.    under    Asuf  Khan»    or 
as  an  inscription  of  her  family  assorts. — (As, 
Res.  XV.,  p.  437.)    *'  She  was  interred  at  the 
place  where  she  fell,"  {Ben,  As.  Soe.  J<mi'nal 
VI.,   628),    '<  and  to  this  day  the  passing 
stcanger    places  as  a  votive  offering,   one  of 
the  fairest  he  can  find  of  those  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  white  crystal  in  which  the  hiUs  in 
this  quarter  abound.     Two  rocks  lie  by  her 
side,  which  are  supposed  by  the  people   to  be 
her  drums  converted  into  stone ;  and  strange 
stories  are  told  of  their  being  still  occasionally 
heard  to  sound  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
by  the  people  of  the  nearest  villages.     The 
very  ancient  custom  of  casting  a  stone  upon 
untimely  graves  is  still  observed   throughout 
Spain,  accompanied  by  a  silent  prayer  for  the 
dead,  but  even   a  mere  stranger  free  from 
such  motives,  may  find  a  gratification  in  add- 
ing a  stone  to  the  heap,  in  veneration  for  the 
dead.     In  the  Alford  district  of  Aberdeenshire 
are  many  cairns  of  enormous  size  ;  some  peo- 
ple   think  they  have  been  beacons  to  gife 
warning  in  time  of  danger,   but   many   of 
them  are  situated  in  low  places,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  be  tombs  of  some  great  men.     It 
is  a  common  saying  among  the  people  of  this 
country  to  this  day,  when  any  person  makes 
them  a  gift,  *  God  I  wat  gin  I  live  ahint  you, 
Tse  add  a  stane  to  your  cairn,'  and   to  this 
day  many  old  people  never  pass  by  any  of 
these  cairns  without  throwing  a  stone  to  it. 
Many  think  that  the  spirit  hovers  about   the 
place    where  the    body  is    interred,  and  the 
higher  the  cairn  is  raised,  the  spirit  is  raised 
the  higher  from  earth  to  heaven."     The  re- 
markable fact  connected  with    the  people, 
whose  religious  rites  and  usages  of  sepulture 
gave  rise  to   these  calms,  is  that  they  have 
so  largely  disappeared  from  India,  that  not 
even  a  tradition  of  their  existence  survives. 
A  eaim  of  considerable  size  on  the  road  aide 
at  the  top  of  the  Adjunta  ghauti  seems  to 
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have  been  a  tbank-offering  for  the  ascent  of 
the  ghaut.  We  added,  like  the  rest  of  our 
camp,  one  stone  to  the  heap. — Ra»  MMA^ 
Hindoo  Annafs,  Vol,  II.,  p.  387.  Dr.  Prii* 
chard,  Eep.  Brit,  Ass-  1847,  p.  236. 

CAIRO,  the  capital  of  £gypt,  inlat.  30^2' 
N.,  loB.  31^15'  £.,  derives  its  name  from  tho 
Arab  epithet  £1  Eahireh,  *'  the  Victorious," 
corrupted  by  Europeans  into  Cairo.    The  pre- 
sent city  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  A.D. 
973,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Egyptian  city 
£1.   Masr,  the  '<  Capital,"  since  called  Old 
Cairo,    and   to    the    peoples    of  the    £a8t, 
Cairo   still  known  as,  ''  Misr."  It  was  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  the  city  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Cairo  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in 
1570,  with  whom  it  remained  until  taken  by 
the  French  in  1798,  who  in  their  turn  were 
expelled  by  the  British  in  1801.     It  has  since 
been  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt.    The  citadel  was  built  in  1176,  by 
the    famous    Saladin  (Salah-ud   Din),   who 
also  erected  the  beautiful  aqueduct  seen  from 
its   walls.     In    the  passage  leading    to  the 
citadel,  upwards   of     400  mamelukes    were 
massacred   by  Mahommed  Ali  on  the    1st 
of  March  1811.     Emir  Bey  alone  made  his 
escape.     Within  the  walls  are  the    Pasha's 
palace,  the  arsenal,  mint,  and  public  offices, 
a  mosque  and  a  well  260  feet  deep,  known 
as    Joseph's    Well.     It    was  not    however 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  who  sank  it,  but  a 
ruler  of  that  name  about  A.  D.  1100.     The 
population,  including   the  suburbs  of     Old 
Cairo  and   Boulac,   is    estimated   at  about 
250,000,  of  whom  half  are  mahommedans, 
and  the  other  half  a  mixture  of  Copts,  Jews, 
Armenians,  and  Europeans.     It   occupies  a 
space   equal  to   three  square  miles.     It  is 
divided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which 
is   under  the  care  of  a  Sheikh,  or  governor, 
who  is    answerable    for    its   peace.    These 
again  are  divided  into  quarters,  named  from 
the  people  who  inhabit  them.     Thus,  one  is 
called  Hart  el  Kobt,   *the  Coptic  quarter;' 
another.  Hart  el  Yahood,  the  *  Jews'  quarter  -/ 
and  a  third.  Hart  el  Suggion,  the  'Water-car- 
riera'  quarter.'     The  streets,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  Eastern  towns,  for  the  sake  of  protection 
from  the  sun,  are  extremely  narrow,  being  not 
mucli  wider  than  lanes  or  wynds,  and  the 
houses  are  so  constructed,  by  the  jutting  out 
of  the  second  storey,  as  nearly  to  come  into 
contact  at  the  top.    Bunsen  II,  52.  Ladies' 
Journal ;  Overland  Guide,     See  Eiang ;  Ni- 
colo  di  Conti,  Wahabi. 

C AITY A .    See  Chaitya,  Topes. 
CAIRWAIR,  a  town  in  India  in  long. 
79^  58'  E.  and  lat.  W5'  N. 

CAJAN  is  the  Malay  term  for  the  fronds 
of  the  palmyra  palm.    See  Cadjau. 
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CAJANUS  BICOLOR.  D.  C.  Syn.  o/var. 
of  Cajanus  indicus,  Spr. 

CAJANUS  FLAVUS.  B.  C.  Syn.  of  var. 
of  Cajanus  indicus,  Spreng, 

CAJANUS  INDICUS,  Sprbno. 

Dal  urur,  Bkn.       I  Pigeon-pea,       ExVG. 

Toor,  Hrao.     | 

Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  which  differ 
only  in  the  color  uf  the  vexillum. 

Var.  a,  with  vexillum  of  a  uniform  yellow 
color  on  both  sides. 

Stn, 
Cajanusflavus,  Z>tf  Can.  |  Cytisus  cajan,  Linn. 

Roxb. 


I  Thovaray  Tam. 

I  Yerrakundalu,      Txl. 


Lall  Toor,      Hind. 
Segapa,         Tam. 

Var.  p.  vexillum  purplish  and  veined  on 
the  outside,  yellow  on  the  inside. 

Syn. 


Cajanus  bicolor.  B,  C, 


Cytisis  pseudo-cajan, 
Jacq.  Rlieedt, 

Eonda  Kondalu,    Tsl. 


Pad  ke  Toor,        Hind. 
Maen  thoverai,     Tam. 

This  pea  is  a  particular  favourite.  When 
husked  and  split,  it  constitutes  the  kind  of 
*  dhor  which  most  commonly  euters  into  the 
formation  of  the  vegetable  curry  of  the  hindoo. 

The  composition  of  the  pigeon-pea  is  as 
under. 

Jaffrabad,  Calcutta  Husked 
Bombay,    Bazaar       Broach 

India  Do,  Do. 

Museam. 

P«r  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 


Moisture 

1077 

12-80 

12-30 

Nitrogenous  matter    ... 

2019 

20.88 

1983 

Starchy  matter 

64-32 

61-90 

6312 

Fatty  or  oily  matter    . . . 

1-32 

1-52 

1-86 

Mineral  constituenta 

(ash) 

3-40 

340 

2-89 

Total..    100-00     100-00      100-000 

CAJANUS  INDICUS.    Sfrbng.  W.  A. 
Var.  a,  with  the  vexillum  of  a  uniform  yel- 
low coiuur  on  both  sides. 

Syn. 


Citysus  cajan,  Linn. 
Roxh.    JViilde. 

Bal  Arhar.  Bbno. 

Pai  yen  khyung.  Bubm. 
Tuvaray.  Can. 

Dhol,  Pigeon  Pea.  Eno. 
Dangri  of.  GuJ. 

Lai  Tur  aho  Bhal.  Hind. 
Dhingra  of  Kangra. 
Eundi        f,       ,, 


» 


Cajanus    flavus,    Be- 
Cahd, 

Tut,  also  Urher.  Mahb. 
Shakhull  Pbbs. 

Adaki.  Sanb. 

Kolu,  also  Velu  of  Simla. 
Segapu  Tam. 

Tovaray,  ,, 

Yerra  Kondalu.       TaL. 
Potu  Eondalu.  ,, 

This  is  a  very  valuable  pulse. — Ainsliey  p, 

281. 

CAJANUS  INDICUS,  Speeng.  var.  p, 
bicolor^  D.  C.  Vexillum  purplish  and  veined 
on  the  outside^  yellow  on  the  inside. 

Syn. 
Cajanus  bicolor,    Be  I  Cytisus  pseudo-cajan, 
CandoUe,  |      Rhcede. 
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D)ia1,  also  Arhar.  Beno. 
Paiyen  khyimg.  Burx. 
Burry  Tuvur,  Duk. 

Dhal,Pigeon-pea.     £no. 
Two  coloured 
Pigeon  Pea. 
HiU  DoU. 


it 


Tut  ;  Pad  ki  tnr  Hind. 
Turkadhal  „ 

Ghirie  Adaki.         Sans, 
Main  Tovarai.         Tam. 
Malay  Tovarai.  „ 

EoncCa  Kandulu.     Tel. 


»f 


An  excellent  pulse,  and  makes  a  pudding 
little  inferior  to  that  made  of  peas. — Ainslie  ; 
Mason. 

CAJAPUTI  OIL.  Eng. 
Kayaputi-ka-tel.  Hind.  |  Kayapooti-tailam.     Tam. 
Kayaputtie.  Mal.   | 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  two 
trees,  the  Melaleuca  cajaputi  of  Maton  and 
Hoxburgh,  and  the  M.  leucodendron,  to  which 
latter  pertain  the  Malay  words  kaya-putih« 
literally  "white  wood,"  from  the  colour  of  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  It  most  abounds  in  the  is- 
land of  Borneo  in  the  Molucca  Sea,  where  the 
essential  oil  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
the  leaves. — Cajuputy  oil  appears  to  have  been 
known  only  since  the  time  of  Rumphius,  who 
describes  two  trees,  1  Arbor  alba  major ^  H.  A. 
ii.  t.  16,  2  Arh(yr  alba  minor,  H.  A.  ii.  1. 17. 
f.  1  ;  and  in  1798,  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden,  was  sent  to  the  Molucca 
Islands  to  obtain  the  true  sort  of  Cayaputi 
plant.  He  obtained  several  of  each  of  the  trees, 
and  they  have  since  been  distributed  all  over 
India,  and  this  species,  though  a  native  of 
Molucca,  is  able  to  stand  the  cold  of  N.  W. 
ludia,  probably  owing  to  the  thickness  of  its 
bark.  Mr.  S.  having  also  sent  specimens  to 
England,  they  were  ascertained  by  Dr.  Maton 
to  be  those  of  the  second  kind,  and  named 
Melaleuca  cajaputi  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
posiafor  1809,  a  name  which  Dr.  J.£.  Smith 
afterwards  onnecessarily  changed  to  Af,  minor. 
The  other  species  obtained  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
1798,  which  the  Malays  also  call  Cayaputi, 
(In  Muntty,  App,  Medican,  and  hasbeenuamed 
CaiepiUif  Kaiuput  Oleum')  is  the  Mdaleuca 
leucodendron^  of  which  the  leaves  are  larger, 
more  falcate,  5-nerved,  and  smooth,  but  pos- 
sess little  or  no  fragrance,  and  are  not  known 
to  yield  any  of  this  celebrated  volatile  oil. 
The  Melaleuca  cajuputi^  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
son, is  an  elegant  little  tree,  with  birch  like  bark. 
It  is  indigenous  in  the  Karen  forests  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Tenasserim,  but  he  has 
not  observed  it  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Pa- 
louk  river,  in  latitude  about  13°.  Dr.  Royle 
mentions  that  Melaleuca  cajupuih  Roxb.  (fig. 
64),  forms  a  small  tree  with  an  erect  but 
crooked  stem  covered  with  thick,  rather  soft 
light-coloured  bark ;  branches  scattered,  with 
slender  twigs  which  droop  like  those  of  the 
weeping  willow.  A  native  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  especially  of  Boeroe,  Manipe  and  of 
the  S.  of  Borneo.  It  is  called  Daunhitsfil, 
but  also  Cajuputi.    The  leaves  are  collected 
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on  a  warm  dry  day  in  autumn,  and  plsoed  in 
dry  sacks,  in  which  they  nevertheless  become 
heated  and  moist.  They  are  then  cut  in  pieces, 
macerated  in  water  for  a  night  and  then 
distilled.  Two  sackfuls  of  the  leaves  yield 
only  about  three  drachms  of  the  oil.  This  is 
clear  and  limpid,  of  a  light  green  colour,  very 
volatile,  diffusing  a  powerful  odour,  having  a 
warm  aromatic  taste,  something  resembling 
that  of  camphor,  followed  by  a  sense  of  cool- 
ness. Sp.  Gr.  0-914  to  0-927  ;  soluble  in 
Alcohol.  It  boils  at  343°.— Oratioriird'*  />w- 
timary,  p.  79.  O' Shaughnmy,  Bengal  Dit- 
pensary,  Bengal  Pharmacopiasa^  Roylt^  Maton, 
See  Melaleuca  Cajaputi. 

CAJU.  Guz.  and  Kind.  Casearia  elliptical 

CAJU  OR  KA  JU.  Hind.  Maleal.  Tam. 
Anacardinm  occidentale.     Cashew  nut  tree. 

CAJU.     Dalbergia  arborea. 

CAJAPUTI  OLEUM.     Cajaputi  OQ. 

CAKAY.     Ca.n.  Cathartocarpus  fistula. 

CAKE  SAFFRON,    Crocus  sativus. 

CAKE  SEEDS.    See  Castor  Oil. 

CAL.  Sp.     Quick-lime. 

CALA.  In  hindu  astronomy,  an  arc  of 
one  minute  of  a  degree  :  also  the  pksses  of 
the  moon,  of  which  the  hindus  count  16. 
Maha  Cala,  the  conjunction  or  oppodtioa 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

CALA.  Sanso.  Time  in  its  natural  accepta- 
tion, a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  mathemati- 
cal and  astronomical  subject?.  See  Kala,  Yog. 

CALABAR  SKINS.    Eno. 

Petitgris,  Fr. 

Grauwerk,  Gbb. 

Vajo,  It. 


Vaor,  It. 

Bjelka,  Boi. 

Oris  pequeno.        Sr. 


Siberian  squirrel  skins,  of  various  colonn, 
used  in  making  muffs,  tippets,  &c. — MeCul- 
loch,  Faulk, 

CALABASHi  Cucurbita  lagenaria,  Lin. 


Hurrea  kuddoo,    Hikd. 
Laboo  Ambon,    Mala  v. 

Is  of  two  kinds,  the 


Chooraykai.        Tam. 
Aoapa  kaya,        Tcl. 
ong  or  Ceylon,  and  tk 


round  :  they  are  good  vegetables  when  youn^ 
and  are  useful  when  diy  as  vessels. — Rhode, 

mss 

CALABA  TREE.     CaJophyllum. 

CALADIUM.     See  Colocasia  :  Aram. 

CALAH,  one  of  the  three  cities  mentioned 
in  Gen.  x.  11,  12,  as  having  been  restored  by 
Authur,  son  of  Shem.    See  Nineveh. 

CALAGONG,  in  86^24'  K,  and  24^5^'  N. 

CALA  JIRA.  Hind.  Fennel  flower  orseed. 

CALAMANDER  MARAM.  Tail  Cda- 
mander  wood. 

CALAMANDER  WOOD. 

Koulou-midrie.       SiRo.  |  Kalamederiye.         Sao, 
Konlxnidrie.  „      |  Odamaoder  maram  ?  Tail 

A  commercial  term  applied  to  the  woods  of 
two  or  three  species  of  Dalbergia  growing  m 
Ceylon.  It  is  scarce  even  in  Ceylon,  whence  it 
has  been  occasionally  brought  by  private  indi- 
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TidiUhk  j  it  is  probably  the  moat  beautiful  of 
all  fancy  woods.  The  figure  is  between  that  of 
roeewood  and  zebrawood ;  the  colour  of  the 
ground  i«  usually  a  rich  hazel  brown  describ- 
ed aa  chocolate  brown  with  black  stripes.  It 
is  a  hard  wood,  and  turns  well ;  it  is  consider- 
ed to  be  a  variety  of  ebony.  Mr.  Rhode  (MSS.) 
met  with  variegated  ebony  of  rich  lustre  in  logs 
of  ebony  cut  in  the  Northern  Circar  hills  :  but 
whether  this  was  owing  to  the  wood  being 
young,  or  whether  the  wood  was  from  a  dis- 
tinct tree,  he  did  not  know,  but  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  very  many  trees  yield  an  ebony, 
Ain's,  Mat  Mtd.y  p,  2\\,  McCuUoch.  Rhode 
MSS.  Holtzapfel,  Mtndh^  FergtMony  ThtoaiUi. 
See  Dalbergia. 

CALAMARY,  a  species  of  Loligo,  lumi- 
sous  at  night. 

CALAMBAC,  Galambao,  Calambeg,  also 
called  Aloes  wood,  is  the  Agallochum  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  Agilla  or  Eaglewood  of 
the  modems.  It  is  produced  in  Siam  and 
Silhet  by  Aquilaria  agallocba.  See  Aquila- 
riat  Eaglewood, — Eoyle,  Itluslr.  p,  171. 

C ALAMBUCO.  The  name  of  one  of  the  beat 
timber- trees  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  wood 
of  which  is  largely  employed  by  the  natives  in 
the  fabrication  of  domestic  utensils  and  agri- 
cultural implements. — Crawfurd  Die  p.  79. 

GALA   MEEN.  Tam.  Polynerous  jndicus. 

CALAMIANES.  A  group  of  high  islaods 
lying  between  the  north  end  of  Kalavaa  and 
Mindoro. 

CALAMINE.    Eno.  Fr. 

Impure  carbonate 

of  zinc.  Enc. 
Prepared  calamine      „ 

Calamine  Fa. 
Koblensaures  zink 

oxyd  Ghb. 

The  rough  calamine  is  prepared  for  medi- 
cinal use  by  burning,  but  the  prepared  arti- 
cle usually  called  oxide  of  zinc,  is  adulterated 
with  Sulph.  Baryta,  Carb.  Lime,  ^,,  and  much 
of  it  contains  no  zinc. — RoyU. 

CALAMITA.    It,    Loadstone. 

CALAMO  AROMATICO.  It.  Sweet  Flag 

CALAMPELIS  SCABRA,  one  of  the  Big' 
noniacee^  a  plant  of  much  beauty,  well  adapt. 
ed  for  treliis-work,  the  orange  coloured  flowers 
being  very  showy. — RiddelL 

CALAMUS.  Thisgenns  of  palm  trees  is  in- 
digenous to  Southern  Asia,  and  Dr.  Griffiths 
enameratee  58  species ;  they  abound  in  the 
Madras  territories,  along  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
layas from  Dehra  Dhoon  to  Sylhet^  in  Assam, 
Chittagong,  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  Siam,  Co- 
chin-China,  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago. The  species  are  mostly  spreading 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  erect,  or  climbing  to  a 
considerable  height,  or  trailing  their  weak 
stems  several  hundred  feet  along.    They  fur- 
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Calami  na  Lat. 

Calamina  preparata    „ 
Zinci    Carbonae  in- 
purum  et  pr»pa- 
ratum  ,. 


niah  the  ''  Dragons-Blood,"  ''Malkcca  Canes,'' 
and  ''Ratans  of  Commerce,"  for,  some  are 
formed  into  walking  sticks  ;  some,  as  the  C. 
rotang  and  others,  form  the  canes  or  rattans  of 
commerce,  of  which  the  people  of  the  Ehassia 
hills  make  bridges  300  feet  long,  and  those  of 
the  Animailai  hills  are  formed  into  lung  looped 
ladders.  Canes  are  extensively  used  :  the  hard 
flinty  coating  of  their  stems  are  readily  split 
into  strips,  from  which  the  bottoms  of  chairs 
and  similar  articles  are  manufactured.  It  is  not, 
however,  possible  to  say  from  what  particular 
species  the  canes  of  the  shops  are  obtained,  it 
being  probable  that  many  are  gathered  indis- 
criminately;   C.  rotang   has,   however,  been 
said  to  furnish  the  stouter,  and  C.  scipionum 
the  more  slender  sorts.     But  the  C.  tenuis  of 
Assam,  C.  gracilis,  C.  extensus  and  others,  all 
furnish  the  canes  of  commerce.     The  stem  of 
Calamus  verus  is  described  as  being  100  feet 
long,  that  of  C.  ohlongus  300  to  400  feet,  of 
C.  rudentum  upwards  of  500  feet,  and  of  C. 
extensus  as  much  as  600  feet ;  llumphius  even 
states  (Vol.  Y.  100)  that  one  kind  attains  the 
extraordinary  length  of  1200  feet.    It  is  close- 
ly covered  over  bj  the  tubular  bases  of  the 
leaves,  through  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  cane- 
gatherers   when  green  ;  afterwards  it  is  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  then  is  ready  for  the  market. 
The  Ground    Rattan    is    distinguished    by 
its  straight     head  and    altogether     straight 
and  stiff  character,  as   well  as  by   its  pale 
colour,  though  some  are  at  least  an   inch  in 
diameter,  and  others  not  half  that  thickness. 
Some  are  distinguished  by  a  hard,  and  others 
by  a  soft  bark.    It  is  not  known  whether  the 
slender  are  of  the  same  species  as  the  thicker 
kinds,  only  growing  in  different  situations,  or 
from  roots  of  different  ages,  but  RJhapis  flabel- 
Uformis  is  said  to  yield  the  Ground  Rattan. 
Another  kind  of  rattan  is  called  Dragon  Cane. 
This,  both  light  and  dark  coloured,  is  thicker 
than   the  last,  with  long  internodes  and  a 
hard  bark,  less  flexible  than  the  common  Rat- 
tans>  but  strong,  springy,  and  much  valued. 
A  variety,  with  soft  bark,  is  called  Manilla 
Dragou  Cane.      Other  kinds  of  canes,  im- 
ported from  China,  are  known,  one   with  stiff 
stems  and  large  knots,  by  the  name  of  Jamhee^ 
and  one  as  Whangee,      This  has  a  pale,  hard 
bark,  and  flexible  stems,  with  internodes  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  and  a 
number  of  little  holes  at  the  knots.     Some  of 
the  canes  of  commerce,   however,  are    pro- 
duced  by  species  of  Bambusa,  Saccharum  and 
other  grasses.     The  flesh  that  surrounds  the 
seeds  of  this  genus  is  a  delicate  article  of 
food ;  limpid  water  flows  from  the  stems  whea 
cut  through  ;  and  the  young  shoots  of  some 
of  them,    while    still    tender,  are  fritted  or 
boiled,  chopped  smalb  and,  being  fried  with 
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CALAMUS  OBACILIS. 


CALAMUS  ROTAKO. 


Shwet-Buch 

Buch 

Sweet-flag 


pepper  and  gravy,  are  said  to  furnish  a  very 
delicate  dish.  One  of  the  kinds  of  Dragon's 
Blood  or  Jumang,  is  the  produce  of  species 
of  Calamus,  and  those  which  chiefly  yield  it  are 
the  C.  petreas  (Lour.),  C.  rudentum  (Lour ), 
C.  verus  (Lour.),  and  C.  draco  (Willd.),  of 
which  the  last  three  were  hy  LinnsBus  reck- 
oned mere  varieties  of  the  0.  rotang  (Liun.) 
— Seeman,  Voigi,  Griffith^  Eng,  Cyc. 

CALAMUS  ACORUS.     See  Aoorus. 

CALAMUS  ARBORESCENS.  An  arbo- 
reous  species  of  rattan  common  in  the  Bnrmah 
jungles.  Qriffith  justly  terms  it  ''a  very  ele- 
gant palm." — Mason, 

CALAMUS  AROMATICUS. 

Syn. 
Andropogogon  calamus  aromaticus. 

Beso.      Vyamboo  or  Vaah- 
DuK.  ampno  Mal. 

£no.      Vaehftoiboo  Tam. 

Vudya  Tiu 

The  sweet  flag  is  used  in  Chinese  medicine  to 
a  great  extent  for  its  spicy  warmth.  The  leaves 
of  the  American  species  of  the  sweet  fl»g  are  said 
to  be  noxious  to  insects  and  to  be  never  eaten 
by  cattle. —  ffilliamU  Middle  Kiiigdoniy  p.  278. 
CALAMUS  DRACO.    Willdjs. 

Dim-ul'Akhwaia      Aa.    Rotao-jamang       Malay. 
Ky-eing-ni  Hukm.     Kaoda-murga-rattam 

Dam-ul-Akhwain  Hind.  I  Tam. 

This  tree  grows  in  Burmah,  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula, Sumatra  and  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago, and  is  said  tu  be  the  species  which,  as  u 
natural  secretion  of  its  fruit,  yields  the  best 
D*jumang  or  Dragon's  blood,  an  article  of 
commerce  from  the  earliest  time?,  and  still  in 
demand.  In  the  forest  of  Tenasserim,  the  na- 
tives call  it  **  Red  rattan,"  as  it  produces  a  red 
exudation  like  dragon's  blood.  It  is  little 
known  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  The  plants 
when  young  are  elegant,  and  resemble  small 
palm  trees,  after  which  they  become  scandent 
and  overrun  any  neighbouring  trees.  The 
fruits  are  fleshy,  red,  and  astringent.  Dragorii 
blood  is  of  more  importance  in  the  arts  than 
in  medicine,  being  chiefly  used  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  varnishes  and  paints.  In  commerce, 
it  occurs  in  powder,  grains,  masses,  drops  the 
size  of  an  olive,  and  in  sticks  enveloped  in 
the  leaf  of  the  talipot  palm. — O^Shaughnestg, 
page  642.  Royle  Fib,  FL  Mason,  See  Cala- 
mus, Dragon's  Blood. 

CALAMUS  ERECTUS,  Roxb.  Its  seeds 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  betel -nut. 

CALAMUS  FASCICULATUS,  Roxb  ? 

Baro-bet  BsNa 

Rattan-cane     Enq. 
Porambu  Malial 

This  cane  is  a  native  of  Bengal. 

CALAMUS  EXTENSUS.    Roxb. 

Nela  poka,  Tel. 
Its  seeds  are  used  for  Betel  nut.  See  Caues. 
CALAMUS  GRACILIS.  RoxB.See  Canes. 
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Paramba 

Amla  Yetasawmu 


Tau. 
Tbl. 


CALAMUS  OBLONGUS.  See  Calamus; 
Canes. 

CALAMUS  PETRiEUS,  Lour.  One  of  the 
sources  of  the  rattan  cane.  See  Calamus; 
Dragon's  Blood. 

CALAMUS  ROTANG,  Linn.;  Roxb. 
C  Rozbur|2hii,  Griff.;  Eoylf, 


BBNa. 


Eng. 

If 


Perambu. 
Betamu. 
Bettapuchettu. 
Niru  Prabba. 
Pemu. 
Pepu. 

Prabba  chattu. 
Prabhali. 


Tav. 

Tu.. 


99 


99 
»» 

»» 
»l 
If 

ft 


Bet. 

ReU. 

Rattan. 

Rattan  Cane. 

Cane. 

Rattan  Cane  Palm.     „ 

Bet.  Hmn. 

Rotan.  Malay. 

Bed.  P£RB. 

This  is  said  to  furnish  tbe  stouter  of  the 
rattan  canes  of  commerce.  The  hard  flinty 
coating  of  their  stems,  which  are  readily  split 
into  strips,  are  extensively  used  for  the  caning 
in  the  backs  and  bottoms  of  chairs,  sofas,  and 
light  carriages.  In  all  the  East,  canes  an 
made  into  matting,  seats,  sofas,  baskets  and 
cabinets,  and  throughout  the  eastern  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  about  Malacca, 
vessels  are  furnished  with  cables  formed  of 
cane  twisted  or  plaited.  They  are  likewise 
formed  into  ropes  by  the  people  of  the  forests 
to  drag  heavy  weights  and  to  bind  wild 
elephants.  The  most  common  kind  of  cane, 
that  employed  for  caning  chairs,  <&c,,  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Rattan  Cane, 
and  is  yielded  by  a  variety  <»f  the  long  trail- 
ing species  which  abound  wherever  the  genus 
is  found.  The  most  northern  one,  Calamut 
RoyleanuSf  no  doubt  yields  ttie  rattans  collect- 
ed in  the  Deyra  Duon^  while  C,  Moxburghii 
doubtless  fields  those  collected  in  more  south- 
ern latitudes.  One  kind  of  Rattan  is  called 
Dragon  Cane.  It  is  thick,  both  light  and  dark 
coloured,  with  long  intern  odes  and  a  hard  bark, 
less  flexible  than  the  common  rattans,  but 
strong,  springy,  and  much  valued.  The  late  Mr. 
Griffith  named  G,  Eoyleanus,  and  applied  the 
name  of  C  Roxburghii  to  the  plant  which  Dr. 
Roxburgh  called  C  Rotang^  common  in  Bengal 
and  on  the  Coromaudel  Coast.  Both,  however, 
are  called  bet,  and  used  for  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  cane ;  as  are  C,  tenuis  of  Assam, 
gracilis,  extensus,  and  others.  0.  rotang  has 
been  said  to  furnish  the  stouter  and  C.  Scipio- 
num  the  more  slender  sorts'of  the  canes  of  com- 
merce. The  flesh  that  surrounds  the  seeds  of 
this  genus  is  a  delicate  article  of  food  ;  limpid 
water  flows  from  the  stems  when  cut  through ; 
and  the  young  shoots  of  some  of  them,  while 
still  tender,  are  roasted  or  boiled,  chopped 
small,  and,  being  fried  with  pepper  and  graty, 
are  said  to  furnish  a  very  delicate  dish.  Seve- 
ral species  are  copiouslydesciibed  mRumphiua' 
*  Herbarium  Amboinense'  (vol.  v.)  under  tbe 
name  of  Palmijuncus.  Canes  form  a  consider- 
able article  of  commerce,  inasmuch  as  in  some 
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ytaxB  between  four  and  ^te  millions  of  them 
have  been  exported  from  tlie  territories  under 
the  government  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Dampier  says  :  Here  we  made  two  new  cables 
of  rattans,  each  of  them  four  inches  about. 
Our  captain  bought  the  rattans,  and  hired  a 
Chinese  to  work  them,  who  was  very  expert  in 
making  such  wooden  cables.  These  cables  I 
found  serviceable  enough  after,  in  mooring  the 
vessel  with  either  of  them  ;  for  when  I  carried 
out  the  anchor,  the  cable  being  thrown  out  after 
me,  swam  like  cork  in  the  sea,  so  that  I  could 
see  when  it  was  tight;  which  we  cannot  so  well 
discern  in  our  hemp  cables, whose  weight  sinks 
them  down — nor  can  we  carry  them  out  but 
by  placing  two  or  three  boats  at  some  distance 
asunder,  to  buoy  up  the  cable,  while  the  long 
boat  rows  out  the  anchor."  The  tow-ropes 
mentioned  by  Marco  Folo  as  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  tracking  their  vessels  on  their 
numerous  rivers  and  canals,  seem  also  to  have 
been  made  of  cane — and  not  of  bamboo,  as 
sometimes  stated — as  they  were  split  in  their 
whole  length  of  about  thirty  feet^  and  then 
twisted  together  into  strong  ropes  some  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.  Mr.  G.  Bennet  says,  in  his 
'  Wanderings,'  ii,  p.  121,  that  near  Macao  the 
rattans  are  split  longitudinally,  soaked,  and 
attached  to  a  wheel,  which  one  person  keeps  in 
motion,  whilst  another  binds  the  split  rattans 
together,  adding  others  to  the  length  from  a 
quantity  carried  around  his  waist,  until  the  re- 
quired length  of  the  rope  is  completed." — Ben- 
net,  Griffiths.  Royle.  Roxb.  iii,  777  Vaigt.  639. 

CALAMUS  ROXBURGHII.  Griff.  See 
Calamus,  Canes. 

CALAMUS  ROYLEANUS,  GRiFFiTH.The 
most  northern  of  the  canes,  being  found  in  the 
Dehra  Dhoon,  where  it  abounds. 

CALAMUS  RUDENTUM  of  Lonreiro, 
which  this  author  describes  as  being  twisted 
into  ropes  in  the  Eastern  regions,  and  em- 
ployed, among  other  things,  for  dragging  great 
iweights  and  for  binding  untamed  elephants. 
Xn  Java,  Sumatra,  and  throughout  the  eastern 
iiflands,  vessels  are  furnished  with  cables 
formed  of  cane  twisted  or  plaited.  This  sort  of 
cable  was  very  extensively  manufactured  at 
Malacca.  This  large  species  is  found  in 
some  of  the  gardens  of  the  Deccan.  See 
Oalamus,  Canes,  Dragon's   Blood. 

CALAMUS  SCIPIONUM,  of  Loureiro. 
Griffith  considered  this  to  be  the  species 
"which  yields  the  Malacca  Cane,  but  the 
plant  does  not  appear  about  Malacca.  He 
-wtSy  however,  informed  that  the  canes 
lire  imported  from  Siak  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Sumatra.  Some  of  these  are  simply  mottled 
or  clouded,  others  of  a  brown  colour,  in  conse- 
Q^uence,  it  is  said,  of  their  having  been 
ainoked.   The  more  slender  specimens  with 
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the  longest  internodes  are  those  most  highly 
valued. — Griffith. 

CALAMUS  TENUIS.  See  Calamus,  Canes. 

CALAMUS  VERUS. See  Canes,  Dragon's 
Blood. 

CALAMUS  VIMINALIS. 
The  fruit. 


Bet-ka-pbal, 
Vetra, 


DUK. 

8an8. 


Penipum  pullum,  Tak, 
Betta  pundoo,        Tkl. 


It  grows  in  the  woods  and  its  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  common  people. — AinUie^p.2Z\. 

CALANDRELLA  BRACHYDACTYLA. 
TAif.  A  bird  of  India  and  Abyssinia.  See 
Aves.  Birds. 

CALANTIGA  or  ALLANG  TEEQA 
ISLES.  Near  Strait  Duryan  in  lat.  0'  29' 
to  0*  31  J'  S.,  long.  104°  5' E. ;  bearingnearly 
N.  W.  byW.  from  Pulo  Varela — HorshurgL 
See  Tanjong  Basso. 

CALAPA.  Malay.  Cocoa-nut  Palm.  From 
this  is  derived  the  old  word  of  Calaper,  still 
usual  amongst  sailors. 

CALANUS,  a  brahman  who  accompanied 
Alexander  into  Western  Asia,  he  was  an  old 
man  upwards  of  80.  He  went  along  with 
Alezauder  through  Qedrosiai  the  modern 
Mekran.  But,  at  Pasargada,  in  Persia,  ho 
fell  sick  and  ended  his  life  by  burning  him- 
self on  a  pile.  According  to  Plutarch  his 
true  name  was  Sphones.      CaL  Rev. 

CALASTRY,  in  long.  79°  48'  E„  and  lat 
1 3"  46'  N.,  the  principal  town  of  a  hindu  chief 
known  as  the  Rajah  of  Calastry. 

CALAYAN,  one  of  the  Five  Islands.  See 
Babuyan. 

CALAZIRA,  Hind.     Fennel  Seed. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR.  ENO.Safed  Surma, 
EiiND.  The  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  Calc. 
spar,  Iceland  spar.  Satin  spar.  Chalk,  Rock- 
Milk,  Calcareous  Tufa,  Stalactites,  Stalagmite 
Limestone,  Oolite,  Pisolite»  Argentine,  Fontain- 
bleau  LimestonSf  white  and  clouded  Marbles, 
Statuary  Marble,  compact  Limestone,  Stiuk- 
stone,  Anthraconite,  Plumbo  Calcite,  Mineral 
Agaric.  This  mineral  is  used  in  India  medici- 
nally, and  they  call  it  white  antimony,  pro- 
bably from  its  rhombohedral  fracture  resem- 
bling that  of  galena,  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  lieu  of  antimony;  and  natives  use  this 
also  for  the  eyes,  just  as  they  do  sulphide 
of  antimony.  It  is  found  all  over  India  in 
one  form  or  other.  At  Sankerydroog,  25  miles 
S.  W.  of  Salem,  a  great  quantity  is  burnt 
and  sent  to  Salem  and  other  parts  for  eating 
with  betel,  as  betel-eaters  hold  it  in  esteem. 
It  requires  a  much  greater  heat  to  bum  it 
than  the  ordinary  kinds  of  limestone,  and  is 
generally  burnt  in  small  circular  kilns  with 
a  jungle  shrub  which  burns  with  a  great 
heat.  When  burnt  it  is  much  whiter  than 
I  the  usual  chunam^  takes  a  most  beautiful 
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polish,   and  is  much  used  for  the  last  coat 
of  plaster  in  houses,  &c.,  giving  the  appear- 
ance   of  the  whitest  marble  when  polished. 
C  ALOIS  CARBON  AS.     Chalk. 


Valaiti  Ghana 
Rarrimatti,  HiXD. 

Calcis  Carbonas,  Lat. 
Eapur  logria,       Malay. 
Gil  Safed,  Pkrs. 

Simi  Ghunambu,  Tam, 


EiU,  Ar. 

H'toung  h*pyu,      Buru. 
Carbonate  uf  Lime  Eno. 
Chalk,  „ 

Craie,  Fr. 

Carbonate  de  Chaux  „ 
Koblensaurer  kalk,  Gsr. 

Chalk  is  only  an  article  of  import  into 
India.  The  Hindustani,  Malay  and  Tamil 
names  describe  it  as  foreign  lime.  It  is  used 
in  households,  but  the  bones  of  vertebrata^  a 
large  part  of  the  shells  of  testaceous  Mollusca, 
of  Crustacea,  Corals»  Oyster-shells,  Crab's- 
claws,  Crab*s  eyes,  as  they  are  called,  are  all 
employed  in  medicine,  as  also  the  lapis  judAi- 
cuSf  which  is  the  spine  of  fossil  Echinus,  all 
consist  of  pure  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with  some 
animal  matter  intimately  intermixed,  and  are 
used  in  Eastern  countries  medicinally. — Royle. 

CALCISPONGIA.     See  Halispongia. 

CALCIUM.     Lat.  Quicklime. 

CALCULUS  CYSTICUS. 


Hij  r-ul-backir,      A  R. 
Gairun,  Duk. 

Biliary  Calculus    Emo. 


Gauzereh,  Psrs. 

Gorochaaa,  Sakb. 

Eoroshanam,      Tau. 


Biliary  concretions  occasionally  found  iu  the 
gall  bladders  of  horned  cattle  in  India. 
They  are  generally  contained  in  a  little  bag, 
which  holds  two  or  three  small  calculi,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  tamarind  stone,  or  one 
large  one,  as  big  as  a  marble.  They  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  considered  by 
native  practitioners  as  highly  valuable  in 
certain  indispositions  of  young  children, 
owing  to  their  cordial  and  alexipharmic  qua- 
lities. A  piece  about  the  bigness  of  a  mus- 
tard seed,  is  commonly  given  for  a  dose  to  a 
babe  of  two  months  old,  in  coujunction  with 
an  infusion  of  Womum  or  Siragum.  This 
substance  is  also  used  together  with  Ka- 
dukai  and  Machakai,  in  preparing  a  mixture 
for  cleansing  the  inside  of  the  mouths  of  new- 
born infants.  The  Vyteans  prescribe  a  solu- 
tion of  it  in  warm  ghee,  to  be  poured  up  the 
nose  in  cases  of  nervous  head-ache,  and  they 
Administer  it  too  in  Doshum (Typhus  Fever), 
made  into  a  draught  with  women's  milk. — 
Aini,  Mat,  Med,  page  85.    See  Beaoar. 

CALCUTTA,  in  lat.  22^  33',  long.  88''  20'-6; 
at  the  cistern  of  the  barometer  at  the  Survey- 
or Generars  Office,  is  18  feet  0.  T.  S.  above 
the  sea.  It  is  the  Capital  of  British  India, 
built  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Hooghly 
river.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  has  a  mint, 
a  cathedral,  a  governor's  house,  a  fortress, 
a  town-hall,  great  hospitals^  schools  and  col- 
leges, a  botanical  garden,  custom  office,  high 
court,  and  public  monuments  to  Sk  David 
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Onchterlony,  and  Warren  Hastings  and  otherB. 
Calcutta,  Sans.;  is  from  Kalika^  (Kalee)  aud 
^^  &t,"  to  move,  and  it  was  the  first  conce8Bi<Mi 
to  the  British  in  that  part  of  India.    It  was, 
when  they  obtained  it,  only  a  miserable  village 
known  as  Ealee  Ghat,  of  which  some  believe 
its  present  name  is  a  corruption.     It  is  now 
supposed  to  have  400,000  inhabitants  at  leaat 
It  is  about  80  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Ou   the   18th  June  1756,  it  was  taken  by 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah.  Messrs.  Drake  andMinchin 
made  their  escape  along  with  the  women  aod 
children,  but  Mr,   Hulwell  held  out  for  48 
hours  longer,  and  he  aud  146  of  the  people 
were  imprisoned  in  a  small  guard  room,  about 
20  feet  square,  and  on  the  following  moroing 
only  23  issued  alive.     The  Guard-room  was 
thenceforward  known  as  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.    The  Treaty  of  Calcutta  was  agreed 
to  on  the  9th  February  1757.     Calcutta,  in 
1853,  had  416,000  inhabitants.     Its  Manici- 
pality  exercises  jurisdiction  over  seven  sqaare 
miles .     The  Mahratta  Ditch,  around  Calcutta, 
was  excavated  by  the  British  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  as  a  protection  against  Mah- 
ratta inroads.    In  Mr.  Strachey's  Minute  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Calcutta,  it  is  stated 
that  five  thousand  human  corpses  had  been 
annually  thrown  into  the  Hooghly  at  Calcutta 
Calcutta  has  been  the  nurse  of   many  able 
statesmen,  learned  men,  and  philosopherB— 
Warren  Hastings,  Sir  John  Shore,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Dr.   John   Borthwick   Gilchrist,  Di. 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Dr.  Francis  Balfour, 
Dr.   N.    Wallicb,  Dr.   O'Shaughnessy,  Lord 
Dalhousie,  and  Lord  Canning,   Mr.   Carey, 
and  Mr.  Marsh  man. 

CALDECOTT,  JOHN,  Astronomei,  Tre- 
vandrum,  wrote  a  description  of  the  obser- 
vatory built  at  Trevandrum  by  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore,  in  1837,  in  the  Mad.  Lit.  Trana 
1839,  vol.  VL  b^,  and  Horary  meteorological 
observations  ac  Trevandrum  in  the  same 
journal. 

CALDANI,  a  body  of  christians  in  Kur- 
dietan,  who  use  the  Syrian  language  in  their 
liturgy. — De  Bode, 

CALDERABUSH,  Eng. 
Pandanus  odorotisaimus.     Linn^ 
Screw  Pine,  Eno.      j  Mogili,  TxL. 

Talam,  Tam.      | 

This  bush  was  brought  into  India  from  ihe 
Mauritius.  It  is  valuable  for  making  soft 
matting ;  the  leaves  also  contain  fibres  that 
are  applied  to  many  useful  purposes :  the 
droops  from  the  stem  are  a  mass  of  tolerably 
fine  fibres :  and  the  ends  beaten  out  are  used 
by  plasterers  for  brushes  :  the  fibre  is  used 
for  lines  and  cordage,  and  the  plant  itself 
makes  good  fences  near  the  sea,  but  it  sooa 
becomes  straggling. — KhodA,  MSS. 
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CALENDAR. 


CALF. 


CALDER.ITE,  a  silico-iron  and  mongauese 
rock,  first  described  by  Mr.  PiddiDgtou, 

CALDOORTY,  in  Travancore,  700  feet 
above  tbesea,  with  a  rain-fall  of  150  to  200 
inches.    Tea  is  grown  there. 

CALDWELL,  The  Reverend  Dr.  R., 
during  the  middle  of  the  19ch  century  a 
missionary  fur  Christianity  in  the  south  of 
peninsular  India.  Author  of  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  and 
on  the  Shanar  lAce. 

CALEDONIANS.  See  Polyandry, p.  107. 

CALEE  KUSTOOHEE  Hind.  Hibiscus 
abelmoscbns. 

CALEMUERL  SiNO.  Coromandel  or  cala- 
mander  wood. 

CALENDAR  of  the  Chaldaeans  was  seen 


Ilence  the  year  was  called   bissextile.    This 
almost  perfect  arrangement,  which  was  deno- 
minated the  Julian  style,  prevailed  generally 
tliroughout  the  christian  world,  till  the  time 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.     The  Calendar  of 
Julius  Caesar  was  defective  in  this  particular, 
that  the  solar  year,  consisting  of  365  days  5 
hours  and  49  minutes,and  not  of  365  days  6 
hours,  as  was  supposed  iu  the  time  of  Julius 
Cassar,  there  was  a  difference  between  the  ap- 
parent year  and  the  real  year,  of  eleven  mi- 
nutes.    This  difference  at  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory XIIL  had  amounted  to  ten  entire  days, 
the  vernal  equinox  fidling  on  the  11th instead 
of  the  21st  of  March,  at  which  period  it  fell 
correctly  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  the  year  325.     To  obviate  this  inconveni- 


hy  Callistheues,  the  favourite  of  Alexander,  ence, Gregory  in  1582  ordained  that  the  15th 
It  commenced  B.  C.  2234.  The  Chinese  .  of  October  should  be  counted  instead  of  the 
calendar  was  reformed  under  the  Han  dynasty    5th  for  the  future.  The  solar,  i.  e.,  really  the 


B.  C.  1991.  Nations  have  adopted  different 
divisions  of  time,  and  no  uniform  calendar  has 
been  general  throughout  the  world,  from  which 
liistory  has  presented  difficulties  and  contra- 
dictions. 

The  Romans  called  the  first   day  of  each 


sidereal  year  called  the  '*  Shuboor  Sun/'  or 
vulgarly,  the  "  Soor  Sun,'*  that  is  the  year  of 
(Arabic)  months,  was  apparently  introduced 
into  the  Deccan  by  Toghluk  Shah,  between 
A.  C.  1341  and  1344,  and  it  is  still  used 
by  the  Mahrattas  in  all  their  more  important 


mouth  Calend,  from  a  word  which  signified  documentSi  the  dates  being  inserted  in  Arabic 
**caUed,**  because  the  Pontiffs,  on  those  days,  words  written  in  Hindee  (Mahrattee)  charac- 
called  the  people  together,  to  apprize  them  ters.  '' Fuslee"  or  '^  harvest"  year  of  other 
of  the  days  of  festival  in  that  month.  Hence  pares  of  India  was  not  introduced  until  the 
we  derive  the  name  of  Calendar.  reign  of  Akbar  and   Shah  Jehau,   and  they 

The  Roman  Calendar,  which  has,  iu  great  mostly  continue  to  this  day  to  be  used  eveu 
part,  been  adopted  by  almost  all  nati(»ns,  is  by  the  British,  in  revenue  accounts. — History 
stated  to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus,  ojf  the  Hyikhs,  Captain  Cunningham,  p.  34. 
the  founder  of  Rome.  He  divided  the  Bunsen,  ii.  402,  442.  T,  of  Ind^  Cal, 
year  into  ten  months  only, — Mars,  Aprilis,       C  A  LENDER  IN  G,  Mora,  Tel.,  &  term  «aid 


Maius,  Junius,  Quintilis^  (afterwards  called 
Julius),  Seztilis,  (afterwards  called  Augustus). 
September,  Octt^ber,  November  and  Decem- 
ber.   Mars^  Maius,    Quintilis,   and  October 
contained    31   days,   and  each   of  the    six 
other  months  30  days,  so  that  the  ten  months 
comprised  304  days.     The  year  of  Romulus 
was,  therefore,  of  50  dnys  less  duration  tlian 
the  lunar  year,  and  of  61  days  less  than  the 
solar  year,  and  its  commencement,  of  course, 
did  not   correspond  with  any  fixed   season. 
Nama  Pompilius  corrected  this  calendar,  by 
adding  two  monthfi,  Januarius  and  Februa- 
rius,  which  he  placed  before  Mars.   Julius 
Caesar  consulted  the  astronomers  of  his  time, 
and  fixed  the  solar  year  as  365  days  6  hours, 
comprising,  as  they  thought,  the  period  from 
one  vernal  equinox  to  another.  Tiie  six  hours 
were  set  aside,  and  at   the  end  of  four  years 
forming  a  day,  the  fourth  year  was  made  to 
consist  of  366  days.     The  day  thus  added, 
was  called  intercalary,  and  was  added  to  the 
month  of  February,  by  doubling  the  24th  of 
that  month,   or  according  to  their  way  of 
reckoning,  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March. 
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to  be  corrupted  from  cylindering^  cotton  or 
linen  goods  being  passed  between  cylinders 
or  rollers,  and  made  of  a  level  and  uniform 
surface.  In  India,  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  produced  by  calendering  is  given  to 
goods,  particularly  to  such  chintzes  as  wer« 
intended  for  the  Persian  market,  by  beating 
them  ami  then  rubbing  them  on  a  board  with 
a  shell  slightly  waxed.  The  texture  is  no 
doubt  injured  by  it.  The  coarse  cloths  for- 
merly largely  exported  were  beaten  with  a 
heavy  block  on  a  log  of  wood  before  being 
made  up  in  bales. — Ehode,  -MSS. 

CALENDULA  OFFICINALIS,  Linn., 
Hcat-Ta-ya,  Bukm, 

CALF.  Eng. 
Baaava,  Hind,  j  Kandi^  Hind. 

The  brazen  calf,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
an  object  of  worship  by  the  Hebrews,  is  still 
worshipped  by  hindus  in  India.  It  is 
rarely  if  e?er  of  wood,  is  often  of  brass> 
but  oftener  of  stone.  Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that 
the  infant  Bappa,  son  of  Nagadit,  when  only 
three  years  old,  wiis  conveyed  to  the  fortress 
of  Bhandere,  where  he  was  protected  by  a 
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Bhil  of  Yadu  descent.  Thence  he  was  removed 
for  eireater  security  to  the  wilds  of  Parassur. 
Within  its  impervious  recesses  rose  the  three- 
peaked  (tri-cuta)  mountain,  at  whose  base 
was  the  town  of  Nagindra,  the  abode  of  brah- 
min«,  who  performed  the  rites  of  the  *  great 
god/  In  this  retreat  passed  the  early  years 
of  Bappa, wandering  through  these  A  Ipine  val- 
h'es,amidst  the  groves  of  Bal,  and  the  shrines 
of  the  brazen  calf.  The  most  antique  temples 
are  to  be  seen  in  these  spots — within  thn  dark 
gorge  of  (he  mountain,  or  on  its  nigged  sum- 
mit,— in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  at  the 
sources  of  streams,  where  sites  of  seclusion, 
beauty,  and  sublimity  alternately  exalt  the 
mind's  devotion.  In  these  regions  the  creative 
power  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and 
at  one  time  the  sole  object  of  adoration,  whose 
symbols,  the  serpent-wreathed  phallus  (lin- 
gam),  and  its  companion,  the  bull^  were  held 
sacred  even  by  the  'children  of  the  forest.' 
In  these  silent  retreats  Mahadeva  continued 
to  rule  triumphant,  and  the  most  brilliant 
festivities  of  Oodipoor  were  those  where  his 
rites  were  celebrated  in  the  nine  days  sacred 
to  him,  when  the  Jain  and  Vaishnava  mix 
wich  the  most  zealous  of  his  votaries  :  but  the 
strange  gods  from  the  plains  of  tlie  Yamuita 
auid  Ganges  have  withdrawn  a  portion  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Gehlote  from  their  patron  divinity 
Eklinga,  whose  dewan,  or  vicegerent,  is  the 
Kana.  The  temple  of  Eklinga,  situated  in 
one  of  the  narrow  defiles  leading  to  the  capital, 
is  an  immense  structure,  though  mure  sump- 
tuous than  elegant.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
white  marble,  most  elaborately  carved  and 
embellished  -,  but  lying  in  the  route  of  a  bigot- 
ed foe,  it  has  undergone  many  dilnpidations. 
The  bra2en  bull,  placed  under  his  own  dome, 
facing  the  sanctuary  of  the  phallus,  is  nearly 
of  the  natural,  size,  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
It  is  caiit  (hollow)  of  good  shape,  highly 
polished  and  without  flaw,  except  where  the 
hammer  of  the  Tartar  had  opened  a  passage  in 
the  hollow  flank  in  search  of  treasure.  Amongst 
the  many  temples  where  the  brazen  calf  forms 
part  of  the  establishment  of  Bal- Cesar,  there 
is  one  sacred  to  Nanda  alone,  at  Naen  in  the 
valley.  This  lordly  bull  has  his  shrine  attend- 
ed as  devoutly  as  was  that  of  Apis  at  Memphis; 
nor  will  Eklinga  yield  to  his  brother  Serapis. 
The  changes  of  position  of  the  Apis  at  Naen 
are  received  as  indications  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  seasons,  though  it  is  not  apparent  how 
such  are  contrived.  There  are  perhaps  in  India 
millions  of  the  idol  Nandi,  the  bull  or  culf,  the 
Vuhan  of  Siva,  and  it  is  always  placed  in  a 
seated  posture  looking  towards  the  lingum. — 
Tod^s  Hajasthan,  Vol  /.,  p.  222.     See  Bull. 

CALF-GRASS.     Commelyna  communis. 

CALI,  iu  hinduism,  the  expected  10th  in- 
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carnation  of  Vishnu  in  the  shape  of  a  white 
horse  with  a  human  head.     See  Kali. 

CALF,  several  rivers  have  this  name  in  India. 
The  fall  of  the  Cali  Sind  through  the  rocks 
at  Gagn.wn  and  the  Parbutti  (Googul)  are  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.— ^orf*  Rajasthaii,  Vol  I., 
p.  16. 

CALICHTKAI  YENNAI.   Tam.  Bonduc 
nut  oil — Oil  of  Caesalpinia  bonduoella. 
CALICO.     Eno. 


Kattun. 

Katocn. 

Toile  de  coton 

Cot6n. 

Kattun. 

Kaprd. 

Safed  Kapra. 

Bombagina. 

Tela  di  pinta. 

Tela.. 


Dak. 
DuT. 
Fr. 

f> 
Obk. 
Wind. 

»> 
It. 

}> 
If 


Kayin.  Malay. 

Kayin-Kapaa.  ,, 

Chaelwarri.  p£R2i. 

Bawelnika.  Pol. 

Pano  de  Algodao.  Fort. 
Wuboika.  Kus. 

Tela  de  Algodon.  Sp. 
Cattun.  8w. 

Tuni.  Tam. 

Gud'da.  Tel 

Cotton  cloth,  originally  manufactured  at 
Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  still 
largely  made  iu  India,  but  the  bulk  of  that 
used  is  brought  from  Britain.  Arriau,  (i. 
539)  speaks  of  the  beautiful  white  linens 
of  India,  probably  the  same  with  the  modem 
calicoes.  These  formed,  as  they  do  at  pre* 
Ment,  a  great  (>art  of  the  people's  clothing. 
The  art  of  Calico-printing  is  one  which  w;is 
common  to  the  Egyptians  and  Indians,  and 
is  still  largely  practised  by  the  latter,  and 
with  a  skill  which  in  1^51  produced  much 
to  be  admired,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  world,  and  after  so  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  improve  an  art 
ceruiinly  imported  from  the  Bast.  Piiuy  was 
acquainted  with  the  wonderful  art  by  which 
cloihs,  though  immersed  in  a  heated  dyeing 
liquor  of  one  uniform  colour,  came  unt  tinged 
with  different  colours,  which  afterwards  could 
not  be  discharged  by  washing.  The  people 
of  India  were  found  practising  the  art  when 
(irst  visited  by  Europeans.  They  apply  the 
mord aunts  both  by  pencils  and  by  engraved 
blocks,  though  it  has  been  said  that  the  for- 
mer method  was  the  only  one  employed. 
Blocks  are  however  used  throughout  Indin. 
but  silk  handkerchiefs,  someezhibited  by  Mr, 
Warrington  to  show  the  different  stage  of 
dyeing  as  practised  in  India,  had  the  parts, 
where  the  round  spots  were  to  be,  tied  up 
with  thread  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by  tbe 
dyeliquors.  The  cloth-printers  at  Dacca  stamp 
the  figures  on  cloth  which  is  to  be  embroider- 
ed. The  stamps  are  formed  of  small  blocks  of 
kantul  (Arlocarpus)  wood,  with  the  figures 
carved  in  relief.  The  colouring  matter  is  a 
red  earth  imported  from  Bombay,  probably 
the  so-called  "Indian  earth,"  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Though  the  art  is  now  practised 
to  much  perfection  in  Britain,  the  iudiaa 
patterns  still  retain  their  own  particular  beaa- 
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CALICUr  MANC  HE. 


CALLAM. 


ties  and  command  a  crowd  of  admirers.  This  ii 
no  doubt  d'.i6  in  a  great  measare  to  the 
knowledge  which  they  have  of  the  effect  of 
colours,  and  the  proportions  which  they  pre- 
serve  between  the  ground  and  the  piitteni 
by  which  a  good  effect  in  procured  both  at  a 
distance  and  on  a  near  inspection.  Printing 
in  gold  and  in  silver  is  a  branch  of  the  art 
which  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
India,  as  well  upon  thick  calico  as  upon  fine 
inuMin.  The  size  which  is  used  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  in  the  Burmese  territory  the  juice 
of  a  plant  is  used,  which,  no  doubt,  contains 
caoutchouc  in  a  sttite  of  solution. — Royle 
Arts  ike.  of  India,  p.  483.  Pennant's  Hindoo- 
stan^  Vol.  1,  p.  132.  McCuUodi^s  Commercial 
DicHonaryi  p.2\5, 

CALIAN.    See  Kalian. 

CALICOIL,  the  stronghold  of  the  rajah  of 
the  Kollari  race,  now  ruled  by  the  Pudda- 
cottah  rajah.     ISe^  Kollari. 

CALICUT,  a  town  on  the  Malabar  coast 
in  lat.  11°  \6\'  N.,  long.  75°  47J'  E. 
It  is  not  visible  from  the  ocean,  the  only 
building  to  be  seen  being  a  tall  white  lighthouse. 
Thick  groves  of  cocoanut  trees  line  the  shore, 
and  are  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of  sand, 
while  undulating  green  bills  rise  np  behind 
and  a  background  of  mountains  is  often  hid- 
den by  banks  of  clouds.  The  name  is  from 
Colicodu,  a  cock  crowing,  as  Cheruman  Permal 
gave  his  sword  and  all  the  land  within 
cockcrow  of  a  small  temple  to  the  Zamorin,  or 
Kajah  of  Calicut,  who  attained  considerable 
power  in  the  15th  century,  but  in  the  early 
wars  of  thePortuguese,  the  British  and  the  ma- 
homedaus  of  Mysore,  that  high  place  was  lost ; 
Tippoo  Sultan  destroyed  its  flourishing  trade, 
expelled  from  the  country  the  merchants  and 
factors  of  the  foreign  commercial  houses: 
caused  all  the  cocoanut  and  sandal  trees  to 
be  cut  down,  and  ordered  the  pepper  plants 
in  the  whole  surrounding  district  to 
be  torn  up  and  hacked  to  pieces  because 
these  plants,  asbe  aaid,  brought  riches  to  the 
Europeans  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Indians.  Besides  cocoanut  pro- 
ducts, Coffee,  Pepper,  Cardamoms,  Ginger, 
Cocculus  Indicus,  Gingelly  «eed,  Turmeric, 
Arrowroot,  Crot<»n  Seeds,  and  Terra  Ja- 
ponica  form  articles  of  export.  There  are 
many  of  the  Tiar  and  Moplah  race  in  the 
Calicut  district.  Calicut  was  the  first  port 
at  which  Vasco  de  Gama  arrived.  It  was 
subsequently  visited  in  1494  by  Pedro  da 
Covilham, — Uorsburgh.  Baj-tolomeo'f  Voyage 
to  the  East  Indies.  See  Tiar,  Moplah, 
Nicolo-di-Conti. 

CALICUT  MANCHE.  A  trading  ship  of 
the  western  coast  of  India.    See  Boat. 
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CALIFAH.  A  ruler^  a  vicegerent.  See 
Calif,  Khalifah. 

CALIFORNIA.     See  Tree. 

CALIMERE,  a  Cape  or  promontory  in  tlio 
district  of  Tanjore. 

CALI-NADI,  the  boundary  between  Delhi 
and  Canouj  was  the  Cali-nadi,  or  "  black 
stream  /*  the  Calindi  of  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers. Dehli  claimed  supremacy  over  all  the 
countries  westward  to  the  Indus. — Tcd*s 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  1 1,  p.  9. 

CALINGA,  an  ancient  kingdom  on  the  east- 
ern Coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  at  its 
upper  end.  The  dynasty  ruled  at  Kajahmundry 
and  in  the  Northern  Ci rears.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  ia,  a  country  abounding  with  creeks  ; 
the  town  of  Kalingapatam  alone  remains  to 
indicate  the  rule  of  that  dynasty,  but  the 
Kling  or  Kalen  of  Bnrmah  and  the  hindu  re- 
ligion of  the  Javanese,  seem  to  have  come 
from  them.     See  Kalinga  ;  Krishna,  p.  546. 

CALINGAPaTAM,  asea-port  town  in  the 
district  of  Ganjam,  in  long.  84''  15' £.  and 
Latl8°l4'N. 

CALINGULA.  Tam.  Chadr.  Hind.  A  sluice, 
a  weir,  or  waterway  constructed  in  the  bunds  or 
dams  of  tanks  to  permit  the  escape  of  surplus 
water  and  thus  guard  against  the  accumu- 
lating waters  overflowing  the  softer  parts 
of  the  dam. 

CALIF,froro  the  Arabic  '^Khalifah,"  a  vicege- 
rent, was  the  title  assumed  by  the  mabome- 
dan  rulers  at  Bagdad,  of  whom  the  first  after 
Mahomed  were  lJraar,Abubakar  and  Ali.  Under 
the  Abbas  dynasty,  they  attained  to  great 
power.  In  Central  Asia,  the  sultan  at  Con- 
stantinople is,  even  now,  universally  called  the 
Caliph  of  Rome. 

Caliph  Mamun,  in  A.  D.  814,  caused  a 
degree  of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  measured. 
This  was  done  on  the  sandy  p*a  ns  of  Meso- 
potamia, between  Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates, 
by  which  56*66  miles  were  fixed  as  the  equi- 
valent of  a  degree  of  the  heaven's  circumfer- 
ence. Caliph  Mamun,  son  of  Harnn  nr  Bashid, 
forced  an  entrnnce  into  the  pyramids.  Later, 
Salah-ud-din,  the  Saladin  of  Europeans,  used 
their  casings,  at  least,  as  stone  quarries. 
Caliph  Umar  was  the  second  caliph  in  suc- 
cession to  Mahomed.  His  time  was  a  period 
of  great  extension  of  mahomedanism.  The 
battle  of  Eadesia  was  fought  and  won  by 
his  general  Saad,  and  put  sn  end  to  the 
Persian  empire  of  the  Parai.  He  imposed  the 
kiiirHJ  on  Syria,  and  died  and  wns  buried  at 
Jerusalem  where  his  tomb  still  is.  Djornsfjer" 
fin's  British  Empire  in  the  JSast,  p.  97. 
Bnnsen  ii.  150.  See  Caliph,  Khalif,  Khalifabj 
Kadesia,  Khiriij. 

CALISAYA.     See  Cinchona. 
CALLAM  orCOLONG  STRAIT,  is  form- 
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CALIGONUM  POLYGONOIDES. 


CALOSNAS  NICOBASICUS. 


ed  by  Pulo  Gallamand  its  contiguous  islands, 
and  on  the  east  side  by  the  mainland  and 
Pulo  Loomat — Hornbiirgh, 

CALLEE  KUSTOOREE.  Bbng.  Hub- 
ool-moosbk.   Abelmoschus  moscbatus. 

CALLICARPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  or- 
der Verbenacese. 

CALLICARPA  AMERICANA.  Lam.  Syn. 
of  Callicarpa  lanata. 

CALLICARPA  ARBOREA,  i?oa*.  A  small 
tree  of  Nepaul,  Kema(»n,  Oude,  the  Momnff 
moantains,  Qoalpara,  Chittagong  and  Moul- 
mein.     Wood  not  known.— Fot^/. 

CALLICARPA  CANA.  Linn,  Syn.  of 
Callicarpa  lanata.  Roxh, 

CALLICARPA  INCANA,Roxb. 


PAttharman, 

B'a-pattrai 

Bannu, 


Jh.    I  Sumali, 
-  Denthar, 
DroBB 
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n 


Chen. 
Rav. 


» 


Grows  in  the  Panjab. — J,  L.  Stewart,  M-  Z). 
CALLICARPA  LANATA.  Linn.  Roxb. 

C&UioarpA  cana,  Linn' 

„        tomentoia,  Lam, 
Americana,  Lour. 


9* 


Massandariy  Bbno. 

Aroosba  fibre  ofCbitagong 
Ba8tra»  Hind. 


Tondi ; 
Teregam, 
Kat  Komul, 


Malbal. 


9t 


Tam. 


This  plant  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Royle, 
lor  its  fibre.  O'Shaughnessy  says  it  is  bitterish 
and  rather  aromatic*  Royle  Fib.  Plants,  p, 
310.  a Shauglmessy,  p.  456. 

CALLICARPA  TOMENTOSA.  Lam.  Syn. 
of  Callicarpa  lanata. 

CALLICHROA  PLATYGLOSSA.  a  bor- 
der  flower,  yellow  with  a  broad  ray,  it  seldom 
exceeds  a  foot  in  height. — Riddell, 

CALLINICUS,  a  surname  of  the  second 
Seleucus,  B.  C.  246,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Syrian  rulers,  after  Alexander.  See  Greeks  of 
A^sia. 

CALLISTHENES,  as  the  friend  of  Alex- 
ander  was  permitted  access  to  the  Babylonish 
records.     See  Babylon. — Calendar. 

CALLIGONUM  POLYGONOIDES.  Linn. 


Balanja  Trant-Indua, 
Berwaja      „       „ 
Phok  orPbog,Ci«-Indu8. 


Phogally,      F\ow$t9, 
Tirni,  /?#o<. 


The  shoots  of  iliis  moderately  sized  shrub 
are  greedily  eaten  by  goats  and  camels,  the 
wood  is  used  as  fuel,  and  in  Bikanir  the 
twigs  are  much  used  for  huts  and  for  linings 
of  shallow  wells.  In  the  Cis  Sutlej  and  South- 
ern Panjab,the  fallen  flowers,  are  used  as  large- 
ly as  in  Mozaflargurh  for  food  they  are  made 
into  bread,  or  are  cooked  with  gbi  and  eaten 
as  a  relish.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 
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CALI SIND.  This  river  comes  from  Bangri, 
and  its  petty  branch,  the  Sodwia  from 
Ragboo-ghur.  There  are  four  rivers  in  India 
called  Sind:  firet  the  Sinde  or  Indus;  the  Little 
Sinde  ;  the  Cali  Sinde,  or  '*  black  river ;"  and 
the  Sinde  rising  at  Latoti,  on  the  plateau 
west  and  above  Seronge. 

CALIYUGA.    SeeYuga. 

CALLA  AROMATIC  A  Roxb.  Homa- 
onema  aromatica. — Scholt. 

CALLAGOUK  ISLAND,  lat.  i5'»34.12' 
N.,  lontf .  97*"  38'  in  the  opening  of  the  gulf  of 
Martaban,  is  a  small  granite  islandriNing  ab«)iit 
150  feet  above  the  aea  with  few  trees  and  with 
a  small  skirting  shorey  with  indenting  bay, 
in  which  mangroves  grow.  It  has  also  the 
name  of  Curlew  island  :  when  we  visited  it  in 
1863,  it  had  only  as  inhabitants,  tbe  labour- 
ers quarrying  stones  for  the  lighthouse  at  Cape 
Negrais. 

CALLISTEPHUS  CBINENSIS.  Cass. 
D.  c.  Syn.  of  Aster  chiuensis.  Chinese  Star. 
This  is  very  commou  if)  >jmere  gardens. 
Several  species  are  named  by  Voigt  as  having 
been  grown  near  Calcutta.  GenL  Med,  Top^ 
page  206. 

CALLITRIS  QUADRIVALVIS.  Vekt; 

or  jointed  Arbor  vitee,  produces  the  juniper 
resin  or  sandarach  of  commerce. 

I  CaLLIOPSIS,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants:, 
esteemed  iu  India.  In  sowiog,  dig  and  pulver- 
ise 18  inches  deep,  give  abundance  of  manure. 
Water  before  sowing  j  sow  thinly  and  preaa, 
and  cover  with  fine  sand.     EiddeU, 

CALLY-MOLIAN.  Tam.  Stapelia  vir- 
gata. 

CALMAGROSTIS  KARKA.  Gmel.  Syn. 
of  Amphidonax  karka. 

CALMUC, .  See  Kalmuk  ;  Ealkas. 

CALNAH,  in  long.  88°  24'  E.,  and  lat. 
25°  29'  N. 

CALNEH,  an  ancient  town»  on  the  site  «»£ 
which  it  is  supposed  that  C'tesiphon  was  built. 
See  Elesra.  Knlneh.  C'tesiphon. 

CALODIUM  C0CHIN-CHINEN8E. 
Lour.  Syn  of  Cas^yta  filiformis.     Linn, 

CALOEE.  Sumatran.  Rheea  :  China  Grass. 
Boehmeria  nlvea. 

CALGBNAS  NICOBARICUS.  The  Nico- 

bar  Pigeon.  It  is  of  great  size  and  spletidonr  ; 
its  appearance  and  habits  exhibit  a  near  ap> 
proach  to  the  gallinaceous  birds.  It  lives 
chiefly  on  the  ground,  runs  with  great  swift- 
ness, and  flies  up  into  a  tree  when  disturbed. 
Its  nest  is  of  the  rude  platform  constnictioii 
ufeual  among  the  pigeon  family;  one  of  tliena 
was  built  in  a  tree  about  ten  feet  from  tii« 
ground  and  contained  a  single  white  egg. — 
MacgUiivray'i  Voyage,  VoU  l,p.  244. 
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CALOPHTLLUIC. 


CALOFHTLLUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 


CALOMEL,  a  chloride  of  mercury  aeed  in 
medicine  by  European  and  native  medical 
practitioners.  It  is  known  in  India  as  Ras- 
kapur,  bat  is  rarely  free  from  soluble  cor- 
rosive sublimate^  which  is  often  present  in 
poisonnns  proportions,  unfitting  such  for  me- 
dicinal use. — Powell. 

CALONYGTION  GR\NDIFLORUM[,  Choisy. 

Syk. 
Convolvulus  grand i fit »rus,  Linn, 
Convolvulus   latiflorus,  Degrouu. 
Ipomiea  latiflora,  Rom.  4s  Scf^ult. 

Moon  flower,  Kkq.  Naga-mufi;haii,    Tam. 

Manda  valli,  M-ALKAl.      Vuiadambu,  „ 

Naga-rama*katti  TsL 

This  beaatifi^l  creeper  was  introduced  into 
the  East  from  the  West  Indies.  Its  large 
pure  white  bloHtjoms  open  at  sunset  and  fade 
at  daylight.  Its  seeds,  when  young,  are  eaten. 

CaLONYCTION  ROXBURQHII,  G.  Don. 

JSyn. 
Ipomsea  graudiflora^  Koxb,,  Rhetde, 


CbaDdnee, 
Pauditi  Vaukaia, 


Hind- 

TltL. 


Nway-ka-zwoo  a 
phyoo,  BuRX. 

This  large  flowered  species  of  Ipomea,  whose 
Knowy  blossoms  open  at  sunset  and  ehut  at 
daylight,  is  sometimes  seen  carried  over  ar- 
bours and  pandals  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast. 
It  is 

"  the  white  moon-flower  such  as  ahows 

Od  Sereodib*8  high  crHgs  to  those 
Who  near  the  iele  at  evening  sail 
Seen  ting  her  clove  trees  in  the  gale." — Moion, 

CALONYCTION  SPECIOSUM,  Cholsy. 

Syn. 
Iporossa  bona  nox.  Linn,  Munda  Yalll  van 
Kheede. 

This  species  also  with  the  same  English 
name  is  seen  in  European  gardens  in 
Tenasserim. — May>n, 

CALOOWELL.    Singh.  Benjamin. 

CALOPHYLLUM  (from  "  Kalos»'  beauti- 
ful,  and   ^  phuUou'*  a  leaf),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Garciniaccsd. 
C.  angustifolium,  inopyllum  and  tacamahaca, 
grow     in     S.     E.     Asia.      Several     species 
in   Southern  India   have  not    as  yet    been 
determined,  and  possibly  they  may  all   be 
one     or  two  species.      They    furnish    use- 
ful timber ;    C.  angustifolium    yielding  the 
Poon    spars  of  commerce,  or  one  of  them  ; 
and  C.  calaba,  the  East  Indian  Tacamahaca, 
thougli  C.  Inophylhim  is  also  quoted  as  the 
Tacamahaca  tree.     Voigt  names  C.  angnstifo- 
liojD,  0.  inopbyilum,  C.  polyanthum  and  C. 
tacamahaca.    In  the  Tenasserim    Provinces, 
house    carpenters  often   use  the  timber  of  a 
species  of  calophyllumy  which  also  furnishes 
spars*      A  species    of    Calophyllum,    Poena 
mamm^is  a  large  tree  common  in  the  Western 
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Ghauts  of  Peninsular  India.  Its  wood  is 
mnch  used  in  honse,  and  to  some  extent  in 
ship,  building.  Calophyllura  anguatifolium 
grows  in  Penang.  C.  Bliunii,  Wight,  in  Javn. 
C.  Biirinanni  in  Ceylon.  C.  decipiens  in  Tra- 
vancore.  C.  loiigifoliinn  in  Bombay.  C.  Moonii 
in  C«ylnn.  C.  polyanthum,  VVhII,  in  the  Khasya 
mountains,  C.  tacamahaca  in  Madagascar  and 
the  Seychelles  and  C  tom^t^osum,  Wight,  in 
Ceylon. —  Yoxgt  87,  Mason,  Mcloor, 

CALOPHYLLUM.  A/wvfs. 
Con  die.  Mahh. 

Common  on  the  Bombsy  coast,  growing 
on  sandy  sheltered  spots  close  to  the  sea  on 
the  coast  south  of  tlie  Savitree,  north  of 
that  river  it  is  rare.  The  wood  never  rea- 
ches any  size,  and  is  always  crooked.  A  g«K>d 
bitter  oil  is  furniuhed  by  theveeds. — Dr.  Gib- 
son. 

CALOPHYLLUM,a  speci««s  of  Tenai^serim, 
whicl)  houHe  carpenters  often  nse  as  timber* 
and  the  tree  also  furnislies  s^jars. 

CALOPHYLLUM.  Species. 
Poon3'et.  HuK\f. 

Firewood?  of  British  Burmah.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  39  lbs.  In  a  full  gruwn  tree  ou 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  60  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12 
feet.  It  sells  at  12  annas  per  cubic  foot. — Dr. 
Brandis  Oal.  Cat.  Ex.  of  1862. 

CALOPHYLLUM,  Spedts, 
Thu-ra-phe.   BuKtf. 

A  wood  of  Jiritish  Burmah,  (Martaban  f 
and  Tavoyi)  used  for  carving  images,  occa- 
sionally for  Ciinoefl.  A  cubic  foot  of  it  weighs 
67  lbs.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch 
is  20  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6 
feet  from  the  ground  is  4  feet. — Dr.  Brandis» 

CALOPHYLLUM,  Species. 
Thu  ra-pee.  Burm. 
A  large  tree,  used  for  maats  and  spars    in 
Martaban. 

CALOPHPLLUM,  Species. 

Turni-phee.  Burm. 
Used  for  mastH,  &c.  in  Tavoy.  (These   two 
seem  identical  with  the  above  of  Dr.  Brandis.) 

CALOPHYLLUM  ACUMINATUM. 
Waldombe.  Singh. 

A  tree  of  the  western  parte  of  Ceylon,  the 
timber  of  which  is  used  for  common  house 
building  purposes.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  39 
lbs.  It  lasts  20  years. — Mr.  Mendis. 

CALOPHYLLUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM, 
Roxburgh.  This  is  the  Piney  tree  of  Penang, 
where  it  grows.  It  occurs  also  in  Coorg,  My- 
sore, Canara,  and  along  the  ghats,  northwards 
to  SaWuntwarree,  but  rarely  of  any  great  sizo 
beyond  the  line  of  the  Neelgoond  ghat.  It  is 
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CALOPHYLLUiM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 


CALOPHYLLUM  DECIPIENS. 


a  magnificent  tree  when  growing  in  the  ra- 
vines of  the  southern  ghats  of  Canara.  Accord- 
ing  to   Dr.   Gibson   and   Dr.    Cleghorn,  the 
Poon  spars. are  obtained  from  this  tree,  but 
the  trees  are  becoitiing  scarce,  and  are  perhaps 
more   valuable   than  teak.     Dr.   Gibson  says 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowle<]ge,  the  Poou 
spars  ard  furnislied  )>y  Calophylium  aiigusti- 
folium,   wl)ich  is  a  magnificent   tree  in   the 
ravines  of  the  southern    ghats.       In    habit 
and  appearance  it  is  totally  distinct  from  t'. 
inophyllum.     Tliese  sp^rs  are  found  along  the 
ghats,  from  the  Saw  nut  warree   border   south- 
ward, but  rarely  of  any  great  Mze  till  the  line 
of  the  Neelcoud  ghat  is   passed.     At  another 
place  he  says  that  the  Poou  spars  of  the    first 
class  were  not  procurable  in  the  jungles  near- 
est to  the   ciiast,  and   probably  owing   to  the 
continued  extension  of   cultivation.     It  is  ra- 
ther from  the  inland  forests  of  Canara.  backed 
as  these  are  by  those  of  Coorg  to  the  east, 
that  the  supply  of  Poon  spars  is  principally 
drawn.  On  his  way  from  the  Mysore  border  to 
Sircee,  he  saw,  in  more  than   one  place,  im- 
mense spars  of  Poon  standing  as  trees,  but 
scorchedt  burned  up,  and  rendered  useless.  Dr. 
Cleghorn  tells  us  that  young  trees,  especially 
such  as  are  in  accessible  places,  are  most  care- 
fully preserved  in  Coorg,  Mysore  and  Canara. 
In  one  case  which  came  within  his  observation, 
several  valuable  spars  were  found  in  a  bridge, 
the  total  estimate  of  which  whs  250  Rupees. 
But  Poon  spars,  although  highly  prized  for 
ship    building,    are    ill    suited    for    making 
bridges.     This    incident    he    remark.^,   illus- 
trates the  importance  of  officers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public    Works,  Telegraph,  &c., 
making   themselves  acquainted  with   the  de- 
scription of  timber  available  and  suitable  for 
their  wants.     He  also  mentions  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Coor^  had  received  several  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  Poon  spars  and  other  timber 
at  the  distance  of  at  least  three  miles  fr(>m  the 
Soolia  river,  showing  the  scarcity  of  such  wood 
and  the  readiness  of  the  Man  gal  ore  contractors 
to  carry  it  several  miles  to  the  nearest  water 
carriage.     These  opinions  of  Drs.  Gibson  and 
Cleghorn,  that  the  Poon  spars   of  commerce 
are  obtained  from  the  Calophylium  angusti- 
folium  are  of  great  value.    But  in  1850,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Madras  Central  Committee 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1 85 1 ,  the  Poon  of  com- 
merce was  supposed  by  Dr.  Wight  to  be  from 
the   Dillenia  pentagjna,  "  Rowaden/'  Tel.,  a 
large   timber   tree.      The    wood   (»f    Dillenia 
pentagyua  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  strong 
and  very  durable^  even    when   buried  under 
ground y  and  it  is  a  stately  forest  tree,  common 
on  the  face  of  the  W.  Ghats.     It  is  also  a 
native  of  the  Northern  Circars  and  flowers  in 
March  and  April.    The  similarity  of  native 
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names  between  this  and  Calophylium  inophyl- 
lum, led  Dr.  Wight  to  suspect  some  con- 
fusion. Dr.  Wight  was  satisfied  that  D.  pen- 
tagynia  is  the  tree  which  furnishes  the  Poon 
spars,  being  a  tall,  andCalophyllnminophyllnm 
a  short  stunted  tree.  Dr.  Cleghorn  commeods 
the  strict  conserving  of  C.  angustifolinm  Id 
C(»org  and  Canara. — Drg,  Gib*on,  Ckghom 
and  WUfht,  Mr,  Rohde's  MSS,,  Dr.  Eoxburgkt 
Tredgold.  Markfiam^  p,  452.     See  Poon. 

CALOPHILLUM  APETALUM.  Willdr. 
Syn.  of  Calophylium  spurinm,  Ckotsy, 

CALOPHYLLUM  BINTAGOR.  Roxb. 
Syn.  of  Calophylium  inophyllum. 

CALOPHYLLUM  BRACTEATUM.  Thw. 
A  great  tree,  grows  in  the  Saffragain  District 
of  Ceylon,  by  the  sides  of  streams  at  no  great 
elevation. —  7%w.  Enum,  PL  Zeyl  /,  p.  51. 

CALOPHYLLUM  BRASILIENSE.  See 
Calophylium. 

CALOPHYLLUM  BURMANNI,  Wight. 
lUust.  I.,  129.  This  tree  grows  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  at  no  gre&t 
elevation. — Thw.  En,  PL  Zey.  /.,  p.  52. 

CALOPHYLLUM  CALABA,  Link. 
Calophylium  spurium,  Choi4y. 
Calophylium  calabioides,  G,  Don» 
Calophylium  apetalum,    WiUd, 
Calophylium  calaba,  Linn. 
C.  Wightiana,   WalL 


Gorrukpenee,       Swci. 
Chera  Pinuai.     Tah. 


Bubbe  mara,  Can. 
Calabatree,  Eno. 
Tsiru  panna,       Maleal. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  western  provinces  of 
Ceylon  and  of  Travancore,  and  produces  the 
true  East  Indian  Tacamahaca  resin.  It  grovs 
to  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  its  timber  is  nsed 
for  bullock  carts,  staves,  cask  headings  9xA 
house  buildings.  In  Canara  and  Sunda,  it 
grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams, 
chiefly  above  the  ghats.  The  wood  is  used  f^r 
canoes.  Sir  J.  Herschel  seems  to  think  the 
East  Indian  Tacamahaca  to  be  the  produce  o( 
C.  inophyllum,  for  he  says,  specimens  obtained 
from  Calophylium  inophyllum,  the  Tacftmah*- 
ca  of  Ceylon,  are  desirable  in  order  to  tiii 
pharmacologists  in  accurately  determining  the 
Tacamahaca  of  European  commerce. — Z/^** 
cheVs  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry,  p.  4li 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Mr.  Mendis,  Dr,  Gibion^ 
IF.  &  A,,p,  103. 

CALOPHYLLUM  CALABIOIDES.  Do5. 
Syn.  of  Calophylium  spurium,  Glwisy. 

CALOPHYLLUM  CUNEIFOLIUMJnv. 
A  great  tree,  grows  at  an  elevation  of  3OO0 
to  4000  feet  at  Madamnhanewera  in  Ceyloa 
— Thw,  Enum.  PL  ZeyL  I.,  p.  51. 
CALOPHYLLUM  DECIPIENS.  Wight. 
Ic.  128. 
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CALOPHYLLLM  INOPUYLLUM. 


CALOPHYLLUM  TRAPEZIFOLIUM. 


Var,  a  ;  foliia  obovato-oblongis,  basi  rotun- 
datis. 

Var,  p  ;  foliis  cordato-orbiculatis. 

Var.  arrows  in  the  Ambagainowa  Distrio^ 
Var.  P  grows  at  Hinidoon  Corle,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1000  to  2000  feet.--2V*«^.  Enum,  Fl 
Zfyl.  I.^  p  51. 

CALOPHYLLUM  INOPUYLLUM.  Linn  ; 
Rors. 
Calophyllum  biutagor,  I  Balsamaria    iuopbyl- 

Roxb,  I      lura,  Lour, 


Sultana  champa. 

Bkno. 

Oundi  ? 

Mahr. 

Pbung-nyet. 

BOBM. 

Pouna. 

Malbal. 

Wuiua  mai-a. 

Can. 

DoDiba  Gasfl. 

Singh. 

Undi. 

DUK. 

Dombe. 

>* 

Alexandrian  Laurel. £no 

Pinne  marain. 

Tam. 

UiKli. 

Hind. 

Pouua  chettu. 

Tbl. 

burpanka. 

tf 

PuPDaga     ti 

>» 

Suliaoa  champa 

it 
The  1 

Funuagamu  „ 
lower, 

» 

SarpuQ  ka  phul. 

Hind. 

Pinne-pu. 

Tam. 

Punaga. 

Sans. 

Punua-pu. 

Tel. 

The 

oil. 

PooD-seed  Oil. 

Eng. 

Pinnay  yennai. 

Tam. 

Surpuo  ka  tel 

Hind. 

Pionay  nuua. 

Tel. 

Pinne-cotte  yennaL  Tam. 

This   beautiful  tree,   with  an  appropriate 
Dame,  grows  in  the  western  part  of  Ceylon, 
T?bere  it  is  employed  for  masts  and  cross  sticks 
of  Yettra  dhonies  and  fishing  boats,  and  poles 
of  bullock  carts.     A  cubic  foot  weighs  40  lbs. 
Dr.  Wight  says,  as   to  Coimbatore,   that  the 
tree  is  rare  at  that  distance   from   the  coast ; 
the  wood  is   coarse   grained,  but   very  strung 
and  durable,  and  on  the  coast  is  u83d  in  ship 
building.     In  the  alpine  forests^  it   attains  a 
great  size  and   furn tabes   the  j>^^^   spars  so 
valuable  for   shipping  ;  so    far    as  he  could 
learn,  there  are  two  or   three  species  of  Calo- 
phyllum used  for  the  same  purpose  under  the 
general   name   of    poon.      The    Alexandrian 
Laurel  grows  to  a  considerable  size  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  but  is  a  still  larger  tree  on  the 
island  of  Balanib»ngan  and  dXon^  the  shores 
of  Banguey  and  Sampamnangio,  where  it  has 
f^ot  the  names  of  Palo- Maria  and  Dancawn. 
It  is  also  common  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
IV here  the  natives   prepare  oil  from  the  fruit 
of    it    in  the    same   manner  as  is   done  in 
Malabar.     Near    the    Burman    monasteries. 
tbis  fragrant  flowered  species  of  Calophyllum 
is    occasionally  seen   iu  cultivation,  and  is  a 
remarkably    handsome    tree.     It    occurs    in 
Oeylon   and  in   all  parts  of  India,  and   is  in 
Hower  and  fruit  most  part  of  the  year.    The 
tree  is  worthy  of  attention,  as   it  grows  well 
in  sandy  tracts   close  to  the   sea,  where  few 
others  thrive  ;  it  is  rare  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast.     In  the  alpine  forests,   it  attains    a 
great  size  and  it  is  said  furnishes  the  poon 
spars  so    valuable  for   shipping.     It  yields 
fruit    twice    a   year,    in    March    and  Sep- 
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tember,  and  frequently  attains  the  age  of 
300  years.  It  is  cultivated  iu  Java  for  the 
sake  of  its  shade  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  )  the  wood  is  much  used  in  house,  and 
to  some  extent  in  ship-building.  The  wood  is 
coarse  grained,  strong,  durable  and  (»rnameu- 
tal.  Mr.  Dalrymple  tells  us,  that  no  tree  is 
superior  to  this  for  kneos  and  crooked  timber. 
The  seeds  yield  a  valuable  oil,  and  a  resin 
is  obtained  from  the  roots,  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  identical  v;ith  the  Taca- 
mahaca  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  Thefiuweis 
have  the  odour  of  Mignonette.  The  oil  is 
manufactured  and  used  at  Bombay,  Tinnevelly, 
and  other  parts  of  India,  as  a  lamp  oil.  The 
seeds  from  which  ic  is  obtained  are  very 
oleaginous,  and  yield  about  60  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  of  oil.  In  the  Samoan  islands, 
the  large  avabowl  is  made  from  the  taiuaiiu, 
Calophyllum  inophyllum,  and  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place. — C'ipt,  J^lijhin stone  Unkiue^ 
hlands  of  the  Western  tacific^  p,  46.  I>t8, 
Wight,  Gibson,  Mason,  Aiusfie,  dihaugh- 
nefsy,  Eng.  Cyc.^  Roxb.  ii,  606,  Voigt,  Thwattes 
1.  51.  See  Oils. 

CALOPHYLLUM  LANCEOLAIilA.  See 
Calophyllum  longifolium. 

CALOPHYLLUM  LONGIFOLIUM. 

The-ra-pi,  Burm.      I  Tha-ra-bi,  Bukm. 

Tba-na-bi,  „  | 

In  Pegu  this  is  fi>und  near  towns,  together 
with  two  other  species  of  the  same  genu.s, 
which  are  of  smaller  growth.  It  has  a  rtd 
wood  adapted  to  cnbinet  making.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  in  lesser  quanti- 
ties near  the  Attaran  Kiver  and  its  leeders. 
Maximum  girth  3  cubits.  Maximum  length 
22 J  feet.  When  seasoned,  it  sinks  in  water. 
It  is  there  used  for  planking,  miu^tsand  yards 
of  junks  ;  it  is  excellent  for  helves,  but  noc 
procurnble  at  Mauluieiu  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance. Strongly  recommended  to  make  models. 
—  Or,  McCldLfind,  Captain  Dance. 

OALOPllYLLUM  TaOAMAHACA.  See 
Calophyllum. 

CALOPHYLLUM  MOONII,  Wight,  11- 
lust,  I.  129  ;  Domba  keena-gass.  Sing, 
A  great  tree  of  the  Ceylon  forests  in  the  dis- 
trict between  Galle  and  liatnapuora ;  not  un- 
common.— Thw,  Enum.  PL  Zeyl  /.,  p,  52. 

CALOPHYLLUM  TOMENTOSUM, 
Wight  lUust  L,  128 ;  Keena  tel.  Singh.  A 
tree  of  Ceylon  growing  in  the  central  province 
r.bundantly,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  5000 
feet  j  common.  Its  timber  is  valued  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  the  seeds  are  collected  in 
considerable  quantities  for  the  oil  they  contain. 
Thw,  Enum,  PI.  Zeyl  /.,  p.  51. 

CALOPHYLLUM  TBAPEZIFOLIUM, 
Thw.  a  great  tree  of  Ceylon  in  the  Hunas- 
giri»  District,  in  the  Central  Province,  grow- 
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CALOTHOPIS  GIGANTEA. 


CALOTROPIS  GIG  ANTE  A. 


ing  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  5000  feet.— 
Thw,  Euum.  Fl.Zeyl.  I.,p,6\. 

CALOPHYLLU.M  WALKERII,  Wight. 
Illust.  L  A  tree  of  Ceylnu  growing  at  Newera 
Ellia,  Adam's  Peak,  and  other  of  the  most 
elevated  parts  of  the  island.  Au  oil  is  extract- 
ed from  the  seeds  of  this  and  the  other  species 
of  the  genus,  which  is  used  for  burning. — 
Thw.  Knum,  PL,  ZeyL  /.,  p.  51. 

CaLOSANTHES  INDICA,  Blume.  W.  L 

Syn. 
Bignunia  Indica,  Roxh. 

„       pentantlra  Lonr, 
Spathodea  Indica. 


Khj'OUDg  Sha, 
8hiona 
Aulantba* 
TotiUa-gMBS, 


BURM. 
HlNU. 

Malkal- 

SXNOH. 


Tam. 


l» 


Achimaram, 
Vaiiga, 

PauH  wooil  Anglo 
Dundil&pu  chcttu  Tbl. 
Pam-p^Da  cbettu,  „ 
This  tree  has  been  noticed  under  its  sy- 
nonym, Bignonia  Indica.  It  grows  in  Ceylon, 
Coimbatore,  tiiroughout  the  Konitans,  in 
lllahim,  and  the  jungles  of  Khandeish.  Dr. 
Wight  mentions  that  it  is  said  to  be  a  \ery 
soft  and  juicy  wood,  of  no  value. — Dr,  Wight. 
Voiqt.  Thwfiite*.  See  Bignonia  Indica. 

CAL060MA  One  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
Hong  K'»ng. 

CALOTES.  Mr.  Jerdon  obtained  at  Sa- 
gnr  H  new  species  of  Calotes,  with  enormous 
head,  short  and  thick  body,  the  tail  not  f^:x- 
ceeding  the  body  iu  length,  and  tlie  toes  also 
short  end  strong  ; — Jour.  B.  A.  S. 

CALOTROPlrf,  R.  Bkown.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Asclepiaceae,  of 
wliich  C.  gigantea,  C.  Herbacea  andC.  Procora 
are  named  by  V<»igt.  They  produce  useful 
fibres,  a  cotton  wool,  an  acrid  jnice,  and  a 
guita  perciia  like  substance  and  a  manna. 
Of  (his  ^enns  three  species  are  met  with  all 
over  Southern  Asia,  but  Calotropis  gigantea 
is  that  coniinon  in  the  southern,  and  C.  Ha- 
miltonii  in  the  northern  parts,  and  C.  procera 
grows  in  Fesia ;  the  last  extends  even  to 
fcjyria.     Voi<;t.  p.  540. 

CALOTHOPIS  GIGANTEA.   Brown. 
Var  a.  Alba  or  white.  Var.  fi  lilicina  or  blue. 
WtfjfU'a  Contrib. 

a.  white  variety. 

Asclepias  gigantea.     Linn. 
Asliur.  Alt. 

Akund :  the  white  Var. 

Shwet  Akuad.     BsNO. 
Mai-ob.  BuRH. 

Rowi  of  Bombay 

Yokada  Can. 

Bed-Ill-  Aehar.     Eqtft. 
Kerch  er  ,, 

Gigaotic   B wallow    wort 

[Eng. 
Curled    flowered 

Calotropis  Eng. 

Akund  Hind. 

Muddar 


i> 


Mudar 

Hind. 

Ak. 

It 

Yerika. 

Ma  LEAL. 

Erika. 

$t 

Belerika. 

)« 

Akund 

Sans. 

Arka. 

)f 

Mandara 

j> 

Sri  ai-Taurkam 

}) 

Aioodu'Waru. 

Singh. 

Vella  yercam. 

Tam. 

Telia  jilledu. 

TUL. 

Raoha  jilledu. 

>> 

JiUedu 

}f 
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The  plant. 

Akundo  Beng.  I  Madar,  S'^'^* 

Shwet  Akund  „        Yerkam  marm.        T«l. 

Ak-ka-jhar  Hind.  |  Jilledu  chettoo       T*l. 

This  plant,  with  another  species  or  variety, 
is  by  tlie  hindus  held  sacred  to  Siva.  Its 
flowers,  also,  form  one  of  the  five  darts  with 
which  Kama,  the  Indian  god  of  love,  is  sup- 
posed  to  pierce  the  hearts  of  mortals. 

Infants  winged,  who  mirthful  throw 
Shafts  rose  tipped  from  nectareoua  bow. 

Sir  William  Jcuies  refers  to  it  in  his  hymu 
to  Kama  Deva. 

Fibre  of  the  Yercum. 


Jiladu  nara, 
Ak, 

Madar. 
Lamb-dore^ 


Tel. 

Hind. 

Hope  or  Coir. 


Yercum  n«»r, 


llrxD. 


}) 


Toondee  coir, 
Galum  Taroo, 


Tak. 


Tam, 

Tin.. 


There  are  two  varieties  of  this  shri'b,  var, 
a,    alba;  var.    p,    lilicina,     which    grow    in 
Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  all  India,  and  Burmah, 
and  yield  many  valuable  products.  It  will  grow 
in  barren    places,   and    it    has   been    sug- 
gested   to    plant    it  as  a  barrier    to   drift 
sands.     It   yields  a   kind   of    manna  called 
Shaktir-al-ashur,  also  Ak  or  Hadar  ha  shukur 
(sugar).    Its    milky   juice    has    been     pre- 
pared   like    caoutchouc    and    gutta    percha. 
It  is  evaporated  in   a   shallow  dish,  either 
in  the  sun  or    iu  the   .shade  ;  when  dry,   it 
may    be    worked  up    in    hotwater  with  a 
wiK)deu  kneader,  as  this  process  removes  the 
acridity   of  the  gum.     It  becomes  immedi- 
ately flexible  in  hotwater,  but  hardens  in  cold 
water,  is  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  takes 
impressions.     It  is   however  a  conductor   of 
electricity.     Mr.  Monckton  proposed   makiug 
use  of  the  downy  substance  conrained  in  the 
follicles   of  the  plant ;  and  had  paper  made 
of  it,  as  well  pure  as  when  mixed  with  two- 
fifths  of  the  pulp  of  the  hemp  (Sunni),  which 
natives  use  for  making  paper.     As  the  flos- 
sy and   silky,  but  comparatively  shtut  fibre, 
is  difficult  to  spin,  a  mixture  of  one-fifth  of 
cotton  was  made,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  be 
worked.     A  good  wearing  cloth,  which  stands 
washing  and  takes  a  dye,  was  produced.     It  is 
however    well    suited    for    stuffing     piDowv 
or  coverlets.     Mr.  Monckton  calculated   that 
its    cost    would    be    one    rupee  a    mannd. 
This    silky   down    of     the    pods    is    used 
by   the    natives    on    the    Madras    side    in 
making  a  soft,  cotton-like  thread.  It  is  suscejv 
tible  of  being  spun  into  the  finest  yarn  for 
cambric,  and  has  been  used  for  the   manu- 
facture of  a  light  substitute  for  flannel  by 
Messrs.    Thresher  and  Glennie  of  London, 
It  works   well   with   either  silk  or  cotton  ; 
it   is  also  being  tried    by  Meaajra..  Cowan 
and  Co.    of  Edinburgh  as    a  naatQrial   for 
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paper.  The  cleaned  fibres  are  the  Bowstring 
Hemp  of  India,  one  of  the  strongest  fibres 
known.  It  possesses  most  of  the  qualities  of  flax, 
and  can  be  worked  with  the  same  machinery, 
as  the  fibre  splits  to  almost  any  degree  of  fine- 
ness wilh  the  hackle,  and  bears  dressing  and 
beating  well.  For  many  years  this  fibre  was 
nsed  by  the  wealthy  natives  for  making  strong 
cloths,  cambrics,  and  lawns  worn  by  the  rajahs, 
and  it  is  still  employed  for  making  fishing 
lines,  nets,  gins,  bow-strings  and  tiger 
traps  on  account  of  its  strength.  It  does 
not  rot  readily  in  water,  as  the  resinous 
milky  juice  of  the  plant  (a  kind  of  sub- 
stitute for  gutta  percha,  but  a  conductor 
of  electricity)  seems  to  preserve  it.  The 
soft  white  fibre,  though  till  lately  mi- 
known  in  England,  has  long  been  familiar  to 
natives  of  India.  Of  two  ropes  madeof  the  fibre, 
a  piece  of  one,  about  7  feet  long,  sustained  for 
some  time  540  lbs.,  and  broke  with  552. 
This  was  found  the  strongest  of  the  cordage 
fibres  tried  in  the  Coitnbatore  district. 
The  fibre  is  used  everywhere  in  Asia 
to  make  fishing  lines,  being  of  extraordinary 
streugth^and  it  is  even  considered  better  adapt- 
ed for  cloth  than  for  cordage.  The  strength 
of  the  fibre  exceeds  that  of  all  other  vegetable 
substances,  as  the  following  experiments,  of 
a  three  strand  f  inch  rops  will  show. 

Weight  sustained. 

1  Coir  (CocoB  Ducifera) 224  lbs. 

2  Pooley  Maujee  (Hibiscus  CauDabinus)    290 

3  Marool  (Sauseviera  zeylauioa} 

4  €k>ttoQ  (QoBsypium  Herbaoeum) 

5  Cutthalay  nar  (Agave  Acaericana)... 

6  Janapum  or  (Sunn  Crotolarca  juDoea) 

7  Tercum  oar  (Calotrupia  gigautea)     ... 

Its  fibre  is  valued  at  £30  to  £35  a  ton. 
The  follicles  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  apple  of  Sodom.  Its  juice  and  the  pow- 
dered bark  of  its  roots,  have  long  been  em- 
ployed as  an  alterative,  by  the  natives  of 
India,  in  leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, and  are  no  doubt  possessed  of  active 
properties.  Dr.  Duncan  obtained  from  it  a 
principle  which  he  called  Mudarine,  In  Ara- 
bic authors  on  Materia  Medica  it  is  even 
supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks. 
— Hooker's  Him,  Jouni,  1,  86  ;  Boi/le,  Ulm. 
Bot.^  275.  Drs.  Riddell,  Hunter^  Mason, 
O'Shaughnmy,  p.  43,  Wight  Jf.  E,  Reports  of 
1857.  Royle  Fib.  Fl.  Simmonds.  Com.  Frod. 
Burton  iii.  122.  Jour.  Agri-Hort,  Soct/,  of 
India,  viii.  107,  226.  See  Carbon.  Cryptos- 
tegia  grandiflora.  Dipterocarpus  Isevis.  Fious, 
Hevea  Guianenf  is. 

CALOTROPIS  HAMILTONII,  Wioht. 
This  is  the  most  common  species  in  the  upper 
provinces  of  India.  The  bark  of  the  root 
and  the  dried  milk  possess  similar  properties 
to  those  of  the  C.  gigantea  ;  it  is^  however,  far 
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346 
862 

407 
552 


inferior  as  an  emetic  remedy.  According  fo 
Dr.  Wallich,  this  and  C.  gigantea  are  the  same 
species — O'Shaughneaty^  page  454. 

CALOTROPIS     HERBACEA,    Carby^ 
Asclepias  herbacea  of  Roxburgh. 
Chota  Akunda.  Bind. 

Their  roots  are  employed  to  make  gunpow- 
der charcoal.  The  stem  yields  useful  strong 
fibres,  and  the  white  silk-like  materials  of  the 
pods  has  been  successfully  tried  to  mix  with 
ailk. —  Voigt.  M,  E.  Froceedimge- 

CALOTROPIS   PROCERA,  R.  Brown. 

Stn. 
C.  Hamiltoui,  TF.  1  C.  gigantea,. iinefr. 

Asclepias  procera,  Ait. 


Aka 

Madar 

Beidelsar 

Spulmei 


HlMD. 

Punjab. 


Spalmak 
Pashkand 
Nalla  jilleda 
Jllledu 


Punjab, 


>»• 


Tbl. 


This  grows  in  Palestine,  Abyssinia,  Arabia, 
Peshawur,  in  the  Punjab  is  quite  arboreous, 
ten  or    twelve  feet  high,  and  in    Sind  four 
and  five  feet  in  girth.     The   bark  is   strip- 
ped and  made  into  halters  for  cattle,   ropes, 
netting,  twino  and  fishing  lines,    all  durable. 
The    silky    floss    of    its    follicles    is    used 
for  pillows.     A  manna,  Shakr-ul-AsLar,   and 
Shakr-ul-Tighal,   obtained  from  it,    is    sold 
in  the  shops.     Its  acrid  juice  is    applied  to 
cutaneous    ailments   and  iu  leprosy,  and  it 
is  used  by  Rajputs  to  poison  their  infant 
daughters.     The  fresh  bark  of  the  root,  also 
the  powder  of  the  root,  arc  used  in  leprosy. 
The  insect  that  causes   the  manna  is  called 
Galtigul.— i?05^?(?.   III.   Ind.    Bot,    p.   275. 
O'Shaughnasiji  p.  454.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

CALPA.  Sansc.  Creation  or  Formation, 
In  hindu  theogony,  at  the  end  of  every  Calpa 
(Creation),  all  things  are  re-absorbed  in  the 
deity,  who,  in  the  interval  of  another  creation, 
reposes  himself  on  the  Serpent  Sesha  (dura- 
tion), who  is  also  termed  Ananta  (endless.) 
Agni  Savarni,  in  hindu  mythology,  is  one  of 
the  14  Patriarchs  who  preside  successively 
over  the  14  Manwantara  of  the  Calpa. — 
Warrt/C$    Kala  Sanhita,  ]^.  311. 

CALPEE  Fergunnahs  have  been  under 
British  rule  since  1806. 

CALPENTYN  ISLAND,  south  of  Cor- 
diva,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  is  low, 
abounding  with  cocoanut  trees,  and  extends 
from  lat.  7^  36'  N.,  to  S''  16'  N.,  the  long 
tongue  of  land  on  the  south  almost  touching 
the  main. — Horshurgh. 

CALPI,  a  hindu  astronomical  term  of 
4,320,000,000  years.     See  Calpa, 

CALPICARPUM  ROXBURGHII.  Pcri- 
wincle  tree,  Eng. 

Syn, 
Cerbera  fructicosa. 
Sa-Iat,  BuRjf,     |  Gutti  gunncru,        Tat. 
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CALYTKIPLEX  OBOVATA. 


A  liandsome  flowering  shrub,  almost  con- 
stantly covered  with  blossoms,  like  those  of 
the  rosy-periwinole,  Vinca  rosea,  but  larger 
and  fjEtintly  fragrant.'' — Mason. 

CALPETTF,  a  hamlet  of  Ceylon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colombo. 

CALTURA,in  L.  SO^-i'  E.,  and  L.  6*12'N. 

CALUMBA  BOOT.  Cocculus  palmatus, 
DeC,  Was  first  made  known  as  a  medicine  by 
F.  Redi  about  1677.  Semedus  mentioned  it 
before  1722  among  medicines  from  India.  In 
works  on  Materia  Medica  in  use  in  India,  it 
occurs  by  the  name  of  Kalumb.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  forests  of  Mozambique  and  Oibo 
in  Eastern  Africa. 

CALUM  TAROO.  Tel.  Calotropis  gi- 
gantea* 

CALURANA.    Singh.   Helleborua  niger. 

CALUVERE,  Singh.  Ebony.  1 1  Eng.  A 
tree  of  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Cey- 
lon, furnishing  a  fine  black  wood,  used  largely 
for  buildings  and  furniture.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  71  lbs.,  and  it  lasts  80  years. — Mendis, 

CALVARY,  a  mount  or  cone.  The  early 
christians  believed  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
interred  here. 

CALYPTRiEA.  A  genus  of  Molluscs. 

CALYA,  OK  CALINAGA,  a  serpent  slain 
by  Krishna. 

CALYMERE  POINT,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  lat  10«  18'  N.,long.  79*  o4J'  E,  is 


Oojia  jamoon  ka  phal,  Duk. 
Swetft  jemboo,  Sams. 


building :  a  cubic  foot  weighs  45  lbs.  and  lasts 
20  years.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  it  used 
in  deooction  by  the  natives  for  dysentety. 
The  fruit  when  ripe,  is  of  a  very  dark  purple 
colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry. 
In  taste  it  somewhat  resembles  the  «loe,  but 
is  much  sweeter.     A  variety  of  this  tree, 

Vullay  nawel  pallftTD, 

TiX. 
Telia  neredl  ptndo,TiL 

has  a  fruit  nearly  similar  to  it  in  natonl 
qualities,  and  has  got  its  names  from  being  of 
a  different  colour  (white). — Dr,  BiddeU,  Mr, 
MendiSf  Ainslie. 

CALYPTRANTHES  CUMINI.1 

Mahadan.  Sinoh. 
Grows  in  the  northern  and  western  pro* 
vincea  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  used  for  common 
house-building  purposes,  wheels,  ito,  A 
cubic  foot  weigha  36  Iba,  and  it  lasts  20 
years.  The  berries  are  eaten  when  full  ripe. 
-■^Mr,  Ad  Mendis, 

CALYPTRANTHES  JAMBOLANA 

JaiuooD.  Hind.  I  Turkolum.    Tam. 

Alubo.  Singh.  | 

This  large  and  handsome  tree  flowers  in 
February  and  March,  and  thrives  in  any  good 
soil.  It  occurs  in  the  central  province  of  Cey- 
lon, and  is  met  with  in  gardens  all  over  the 
peuinsula  of  India.  It  is  employed  in  Ceylon, 
for    common   house  building.     The  fniit  of 
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low,  and  covered  with  cocoanut  trees,  with|*^e  best  sort  is  as  large  83  a  common 
two  pagodas  near  each  other  about  a  mile  in « 
land. — Horsburgh. 

CALYPTOMENA  VIRIDIS  resorts 
to  dense  thickets  when  alarmed,  but  will 
sally  out  to  feed  on  fruit,  wild  figs>  &c. 
and  mingle  with  barbets  and  other  birds  in 
so  doing  ;  the  note  is  low  and  sweet  ;  a  mel- 
low whistle,  like  the  Eurylaimi,  they  are 
tame  and  stupid — Mr.  Blyth  in  BL  As.  Soc, 
Journal    See  Rupicolinsu 

CALYPTORH  YNCUS,  Vigoks  and  Hoes- 
field.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  sub-family 
Cacatuina,  Calyptorhynchus  galeatum ;  Vigors 
and  Horsfieldy  Syn  of  Fsittacus  galeatum, 
Latham,  and  the  Callooephaloa  australe, 
Lesson.    See  Aves«  Birds. 

CALYPTRANTHES  CARYOPHYL- 
LIFOLIA,  WMd.  ;  Swartz. 

The  tree. 


Nawel  wood  tree  Eko. 
Jamoon,  Htnd. 

Battedombej       Sinqb  P 

The  fruit. 


Nawel  maram, 
Neredi  chetta, 


Jamoon  ka  phal»    Buk. 
Nawel  fniit,  Bno. 

Kaka  jemboo»        Sans. 


Batte  dombe, 
Nawel  pallam, 
Nieredi  pavdoo) 


Tam. 

TXL. 


SlNOO 

Tam. 
Tkl. 


plum,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance;  it 
has  a  rough  astringent  flavour,  and  should  be 
soaked  in  salt  and  water  before  it  is  esten. 
The  fresh  stone,  if  planted,grow8  immediately. 
— Dr,  Biddell,  Mr.  Mendis, 

CALYSACCION  ANQUSTIFGLIA, 

Soorpunni.  Can.  |  Kooltnara.  Ca5. 

Grows  in  Canara  and  Sundn>  in  ravines 
of  the  ghats  and  below  in  sheltered  valleys ; 
but  is  not  common  in  North  Canara  or 
Sunda.  The  tree  is  used  there  for  one  of  the 
**Poon"  spars*  It  produces  an  excellent  edible 
fruit.  It  is  a  tree  which  ought  to  be  conserved 
everywhere  and  largely  increased. — Dr.Gilaon, 

CALYSACCION  LONQIFOLIA.  Roxb. 
Wighty  Itt.  I.  130,  and  Icon.  1999. 


WooDdy    of  Bombay  f 
Poonag  ..        ? 

Suringa 


'I 


Gorgoosdy,,        ,>       1 
Tha-nt-bi     Barm.      ? 


Male  Tree,  Pnoag.  Ca- 
Female  Tree,  Wundi  „ 
TaringL  „ 

Sara  ponna.  Tb£. 


A  large  growing  timber  tree.  The  wood  is 
light,  and  chiefly  used  for  making  grain  mea- 
sures, but  is  also  made  into  carriage  frames, 
cotst  &e.,  and  iu  Ceylon,  for  common  house 
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A  large  tree  which  grows  in  the  Nortbini 
Cirears,  Konkans,  the  Kenaari  jangles^  and  in 
Western  Mysore.  The  flower  bads  ^  Nagke- 
sur  "  are  used  for  dyeing  silk,  and  for  ^r 
violet  perfume.—  Ustful  PlanU,  BUMsFlm 
Andkriea, 

CALYTRIPLEX  OBOVATA.  Bra.  and 
Pay.  Syn.  ofHerpestea  m»imss^-^S.  B*  and 
Kunth' 
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CAMALA  DBTI. 


CAUBAT. 


CALYX,  the  bot3nicai  name  for  ihe  outer 
covering  of  tb«  flower  of  a  plant. 

OALX  RECENS  USTA.    Lat.    Lime. 

CAMACEES.  Fb.  The  Chamacm  or  Cha- 
macid®  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago^  contain- 
ing the  chama  genus  of  great  clam  ahella. 
See  Cbama* 

CAMACHI-PILLU.  Waauna-pillu,  Tah. 
Andropogon  citratum.  Lemon  Grass. 

CAMACHI-PILLU  TYLUM.  Tam.  Le- 
mon Grass  Oil. 

CAMACHYA,  a  hiudu  goddess,  a  form  of 
Elali  in  her  avenging  character.  Kali  says, 
**  by  human  flesh,  Camacbya,  Chaiidica  and 
Bhairava,  who  assume  my  shape,  are  pleased 
one  thousand  years."    See  Kali. 

C AMACOLLY,  in  L.  89*  43'  E.,  and  L.  22' 
31   N. 

CAMA-CUMPA,  Sansc.  The  vessel  of  de- 
sire,  an  ornamental  vase  on  hindu  temples, 
from  which  grain  is  represented  as  pouring. 
— Tod. 

CAMA-DHWA JA,  Sansc,  the  banner  of 
Cupid. 

CAMALA,  Hind.  The  lotus  flower. 

CAMaLA,  a  name  of  Lakshmi  as  the 
bindu  goddess  of  prosperity.     8ee  Lakshmi. 

CAMALINE,  the  Aba  cloak  of  the  Arabs. 
Cloaks  made  of  tbis  material  woven  of 
camel's  hair.  The  Aba,  or  camaline  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  worn  in  Oman 
by  all  classes ;  it  is  the  camel's  hair  doak  of 
Arab  shaikhs,  and  is  often  striped  white  and 
brown.  See  Aba.  Camoleen.  Keifyet. 

CAMALA    DEVI  was    the  wife   of    the 
Kajah  of  Guserat,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
flower  of  India.     On  the  fall  of  Nerwalla,  the 
capital  of  Gueerat,  her    husband  became  a 
fugitive,  and  Camala  Devi  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  t<>  AIla-ud-Din's^harem  ',  and,  at- 
tracted by  her  beauty,  wit,  and  accomplish- 
ments, he  made  her  his  queen.     Her   fanci- 
nations  soothed   that  savage  Pathan  in   his 
moodiest  hours,  and  influenced  him  to  a  lenity 
hitherto    unknown    to   him.    Her    daughter 
Dewal  Devi   had   escaped   with  her  father. 
Her  reputatit)n  for  beauty  equalled  that  of  her 
mother,  and  the  sou  of  Ram-deo,  the  rajah 
of  Deogiri  (Dowlatabad)had  long  sued  for  her, 
but   her  father,  proud  of  his  Rajput  origin, 
would  not  accept  a  Mahratta,  even  though  a 
prince.  Camala  Devi,  however,  having  express- 
ed to  Alla-ud-Diu  a  wish  to  be    joined    by 
har     daughter,     Alla-nd-Din    sent  a  strong 
army  under  a  general  to  bring  Dewal  Devi  to 
Delhi.     In  thie  ^ctremity,  her  father  accepted 
tfape  Mahratta  prince^  and  sent  off  his  daughter 
to  Deogiri  under  an  escort,  but  the  escort  was 
overtaken,  the  fair  maiden  seized  and  carried 
to  Delhi,  where  Khisr Khan  the  son  of  Alla-ud- 
Din,    married  her    Theur  union  was  Tery 
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happy,  and  the  poet  Khusroo  praised  them. 
But  Kbizr  Khan's  eyes  were  put  out  by  Cafoor ; 
a  few  years  from  the  death  of  Alla-ud-Diu, 
the  throne  of  Delhi  was  filled  by  a  converted 
hiudoo,  who  filled  the  capital  with  hindoo 
troops,  put  to  death  all  the  survivors  of  Alia- 
ud-Ditt's  family,  and  transferred  Dewal  Devi 
to  bis  own  senana. 

CAMANCONDA  DROOO,  in  L.  77  "*  21' 
E.  and  L.  14*  16'  N. 

CAM  AN  DROOG,  in  L.  75**  51'  E.  and  L. 
13*  31'  N. 

CAIJ  a6  river,  in  Cambodia,  is  in  lat  8  ^ 
38'  N,  long.  195^  0'  E.—Horslmr^h. 

CAMARI,  according  to  Abulgaei,  one  of 
the  eight  sous  of  Japhet,  whence  the  Camari, 
Cimmerii,orCimbrir.The  Camariare  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Sauratthtra*  'ilie  Camari  of  the  Saura 
tribes,  or  sun-worshippers  of  Saurashtra, 
chum  descent  from  garuda,  the  hird'god  of 
Vishnu  (who  aided  Rama  to  the  discCvery  of 
Sita),  and  the  Maeara  or  crocodile,  and  date 
the  monstrous  conception  from  that  event, 
and  their  original  abode  from  Sanoodra  Bate, 
or  island  of  I^GUicodra.  Whether  to  the  Z>to«- 
corides  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
this  name  was  given,  evidently  corrupted  from 
JSanc^'ha-ctwara  to  Socotra,neednot  be  inquired 
into  here.  Like  the  isle  in  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Cutch,  it  is  the  dwara  or  portal  to  the 
Sintu  ArabicHS,  and  the  pearl-shell  (sane'  ha) 
there  abounds.  This  tribe  deduce  their 
origin  from  Rama's  expedition,  and  allege  that 
their  crocodile  mother  landed  them  where  they 
still  reside.  They  seem  to  be  a  scythie  race  from 
Saka-dwipa  and  the  Dast-i-Kipehak,  and  who» 
like  the  Takshak,  Jit,  Catti  and  Hun,  have 
entered  India. — Tod*s  Ui^asthan,  Vd,  L,  p> 
604. 

CAMBAIA,  the  name  given  to  Cambay  by 
Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  through  it  at  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  when  on  his  return 
to  Europe.     8ee  Marco  Polo« 

CAM B ALU,  an  ancient  name  of  China. 

CAMBAY,  in  L.72o  61'  E.,and  L.22'i  5'  K, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  bay  which  bears  its  name, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Mahj, between  the  moutha 
of  the  8abannati  on  the  west  and  the  Mahi 
on  the  east.  It  is  the  town  in  which  Zar- 
monachagas  was  bom.  In  an  account  of  it 
in  1503,  by  Lewes  Uertomenes,  a  learned 
gentleman  ofRome  (See  As.  Soe.Jl.  1824,  vol. 
XVIII,)  he  says,  **  In  this  region  is  iJso  a 
mountain  where  the  onyx  stone,  commonly 
called  the  cornelian^  is  found,  and  not  far  from 
this,  another,  where  chalcedony  and  diamond 
are  found."  It  was  visited  in  1623  by  Pietro 
de  la  Valle.  Captain  Hamilton,  who  visited 
Cambay  in  1681,  says  :^*<  The  ccnmelian  and 
agate  stones  are  found  in  this  river,  and  no- 
where else  in  the  world.    Of  cornelian  they 
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CAMBAY. 


CAMBODIA. 


make  stones  for  signets^  and  of  the  agates 
cabinets  entire,  except  the  lids.  I  have  seen 
some  14  or  15  inches  long,  and  8  or  9  inches 
deep,  valaed  at  £40.  They  also  make  bowls 
of  some  kinds  of  agate  and  spoons,  and  ban* 
dies  of  swords,  daggers  and  knives,  and  but* 
tons  and  stone  seals  and  snuff-boxes  of  great 
value." 

Cambay  still  enjoys  celebrity  for  its  agates, 
mocha-stones,  cornelians,  and  all  the  chal- 
oedonic  and  onyx  family  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  Rajpipla,  and  here  worked  into  every 
variety  of  ornament, -^cups,  boxes,  necklaces, 
handles  of  daggers,  of  knives  and  forks, 
seals,  &c.  Cambay  Stones, — the  4.keek  of  the 
natives  of  Bombay,  and  by  Europeans  called 
agates — include  all  the  kinds  of  quartzoze  mi- 
nerals found  about  Cambay  and  Baroaoh.  They 
form  in  these  districts  a  distinct  geological  for- 
mation, derived  probably  from  the  amygdaloid 
trap  rocks  drained  by  the  Nerbudda  and  Tap- 
tee.  They  pass  in  Europe  and  America  for 
Scotoh,  Irish,  Chamoanix»  Niagra^  Isle  of 
Wight  *' pebbles,"  according  to  the  place  in 
which  they  are  sold.  The  principal  varieties 
sold  in  Bombay  are  ^'crystal/' ''  milk  quartz,*' 
^  prase,"  a  green  variety,  "moss  stone,''  '*mocha 
stone,"  "  fortification  agate,"  *'  calcedony," 
"  cornelian,"  ''  chrysophrase  V  *'  heliotrope," 
"  onyx,"  <*  obsidian"  ?  and  very  rarely  *'  ame- 
thyst" These  stones  abound  all  over  India, 
and  indeed  in  ail  trap  countries,  the  Brazils  im- 
porting them  as  largely  as  India  into  Europe, 
where  the  terms  '^Brazilian"  and  "Indian 
agates"  are  used  indifferently  by  the  trade. 

The  fragmente  of  aMurrhine  cup, — thelittle 
Cambay  stone  cup  still  madein  Cambay, — were 
exhibited  in  the  theatre  of  Nero,  as  if,  adds 
Pliny,  they  had  been  the  ashes  of  "  no  less 
than  Alexander  the  Qreat  himself !"  Seventy 
thousand  sesteroes  was  the  price  of  one  of 
these  little  Cambay  cups  in  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Pompey.  The  price  in  Bombay  ranges 
now  from  Bs.  18  to  Bs.  75.  Nero  paid 
1,000,000  sesterces  for  a  cup,  *'  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  remembrance,"  slily  remarks  Pliny, 
"  that  the  father  of  his  country  should  have 
drunk  from  a  vessel  of  such  a  costly  price  !" 
The  stones  are  sawn  or  ground  down :  for 
the  native  lapidary's  wheel  consiste  of  a  strong 
wooden  platform  sixteen  inches  by  six,  and 
three  inches  thick.  In  this  are  two  strong 
wooden  uprights.  Between  these  is  a  wooden 
roller  eight  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter, 
fastened  into  a  head  at  the  one  end.  This 
works  on  an  iron  spindle  or  axle  at  each  end. 
On  the  one  end  the  axle  is  serewed  and  fitted 
with  a  nut,  by  which  the  saw  or  grinding 
wheel  can  be  made  fast  The  saw  consists  of 
a  thin  plate  of  iron, — the  cutting  material 
consisting  of  native  emery  or  ground  corun- 
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dum — ^koorund  as  it  is  called.  The  lap  wheels 
consist  of  two  circular  discs  or  cakes  of  kc 
with  ground  koomnd,  coarse  or  fine,  according 
to  the  work — of  a  copper  dice  for  polishing, 
and  a  wooden  one  for  finishing  the  work. 
These  are  spun  backwards  and  ftirwards  by  a 
bow,   the  string  of  which  passes  round  the 
roller.  The  lapidary  sits  on  his  hams,  steady- 
ing the  wheel  with  bis  foot  and  holding  on 
the  stone  with  his  left  hand  while  he  works 
the  bow  with  his  right.     For  very  fine  work, 
a  small  sized  wheel,   similar  to  the  English 
lapidary's  wheel,  but  of  smaller  size,  is  used. 
It  is  driven  by  a- multiplying  wheel,  strap  aud 
pulley.  The  custom  house  returns  give  the 
value  of  the  traffic  in  Cambay  stones  at  an 
average  betwixt  £10,000  and  £12,000  annu- 
ally,—one  per  cent,  of  the  stones  finding  their 
way  to  Europe.     Gayni  or  Gajni  was  one  of 
the  ancient  names  of  Cambay,  and  it  was  llie 
port  of  the  ancient   Balabhipura,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  three   miles  from  Cambay-    Near 
Cambay,  says  Pennant^   "are  the    vestiges 
of  another  antient  city  called  Nagra,  per- 
haps the  Comanes  of   Ptolemy.    Almeyda, 
when  he  visited  the  coast  of  Cambay,  obser- 
ved a  very  ancient  town,  with  a  large  mosqae, 
and  near  it  a  spacious  place,  covered  «itk 
tumuli.     The  most  learned   of  the  natives 
informed  him,  that  they  understood  by  their 
records  that  Hercules,  in  his  expedition  to 
India,  had  here  two  great  engagements  with 
an  Indian  prince,  and  was  defeated,  and  that 
the  tumuli  were  the  graves  of  the  conquered. 
'^Hamilton's  new  Account  of  the  Eattlndiei, 
Loud,  1744.  Report  of  the  Juries  in  18411. 
FennanVs  Hindoostauy   VoL  /.,  p.  64.  Tod*! 
Travels.  See  Nicolo  di  Couti,  Pinjrapol,  p.  24. 

CAMBAY  GULF  is  formed  by  tbe  coast 
of  Guzerat  on  the  west,  and  the  PeninsuU  of 
India  on  the  east,  and  extends  due  north  80 
miles,  being  about  3  miles  wide  at  its  entrance. 

CAMBESSEDIA.  W.  and  A.  Generic  Syn. 
of  Boueia,  i/nsn. 

CAMBESSEDEA  OPPOSITIFOLIA,  W. 
&  A. 

Mangifera  oppositifolia,  Roxh, 
Opposite-leaved  Mango.    Eno. 

This  indigenous  tree  of  Tenasserim  has  a 
reddish  coloured,  hard,  close-grained  wood, 
said  to  be  durable.  It  produces  a  fruit  much 
like  a  plum.  There  are  two  varieties,  one 
bearing  an  intensely  sour  fruit,  and  the  other 
one  as  iosipidly  sweet — Mason,  Voi^t 

CAMBODIA  Town  is  nearly  240  miles 
up  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a  country  of  the  same  name  tributaiy  to 
Siam,  and  is  ofiben  written  Kambogia.  l^he 
Cambodia  River,  in  lat  9*^  34'  N.,  64mfiUs 
N.  by  W.  from  Pulo  Condore,  discharges  itM 
into  the  sea  by  three  principal  branches, 
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CAMDEYA. 


CAMBL. 


It  is  as  mall  kingdom  lying  between  Siam  ^ 
and  Oodbin>Cbina,  contuning  about  500,000 
people,  of  whom  4-5ths  are  the  Native  Kho. 
It  has  four  provinoee,  Potiaat  ;  Kampong- 
Suai ;  Kampong  ;  and  Kampot-Son.  For  the 
past  three  eentaries,  ite  independence  has  been 
lost,  Siam  on  the  one  side  and  Cochin-China 
on  the  other  having  encroaohed  on  it.  The 
river  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia :  it  is  said  to 
rise  from  a  lake  in  Yunnan. 

In  Cambodia  is  the  great  temple  of  Na- 
khon-Vat.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the 
tenth  century.  It  is  600  feet  at  the  base  and 
in  the  centre  180  feet  high.  Every  angle  of 
the  roof,  every  entablature,  every  cor u ice 
bears  the  seven- headed  serpent. — Horsburgh. 
See  Eanibogia.  India,  p.  309,  316,  344. 

GAMBOGE.     See  Clusiaceas  ;  Qamboge 
CAMBOQlAGUTTA.  See  Uebradeudron, 
also  Dyes. 

GAMBON.  Tam.  Holcus  spicatus. 
OAMBRAIA.    Port.  Gambric. 
CAM  BRA  I.  Sp.  Gambria 
CAM  BRA  JA.  It.  Gambric. 
CAMBRAY  BATISTE.  Fr.  Cambric. 
CAMBRIC.     Ei«o. 


rancL    Toc^s  KajaUhan.     See  Cama,  Kama, 
Kammeri  deva. 


CAMEL, 

Eno. 

Jamal. 

Arab. 

Ci^mello. 

It.  Sf. 

DJammAl. 

t} 

Camel  U8. 

Lat. 

Chameao. 

Fr. 

UdU 

Malay 

KameoL 

Gbb. 

Ottagam. 

Tau. 

Kameloa 

Or. 

Loti-pitta, 

Tkl. 

Gammal. 

Hkb. 

Woute. 

tt 

Oont. 

Hind. 

Kamerykadock. 

DUT. 

Kammertuch. 

Oer. 

Camhrio 

Eho. 

Cambraja, 

It. 

Cambrtck 

>• 

Cambraia. 

Port. 

Caiubray  Batiste 

Fa. 

Kamertug. 

Rus. 

Cambrai. 

Sf. 

A  fine  cotton  or  lineu  fabric,  largely  import- 
ed into  India, 

CAMBRIDGE,  author  of  War  iu  India, 
London,  1762. 

CAMBYNA  ISLAND  in  lat.  5°  21'  S., 
long.  I2r  57^  E.,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Boni. — Horsburgh, 

CAMBYSES,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Persia  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  and  father  of 
Cyrus.  He  conquered  Egypt  B.  C.  525  to 
522.  He  took  Memphis  by  storm,  and  he 
▼iaited  the  tomb  of  Meues. — Bunsen,  M§ypt 
ii.  610,  iii.  237,  iv.  288,  v.  740.  See  Fare. 
Persian  kings. 

C AMDEVA,  the  hinda  god  of  ]ove,to  whom 
the  last  days  of  spring  are  dedicated.  There 
18  no  city  in  the  East  where  the  adorations  of 
the  sex  to  Camdeva  are  more  fervent  than  in 
Udyctpura,  ^the  city  of  the  rising  sun." 
On  the  13th  and  14th  of  Ghejt  tbey  sing 
hymns  handed  down  by  the  sacred  bards : 
**  Hail,  god  of  the  flowery  bow )  hail  war- 
vior  with  a  fish  on  thy  banner  %  hail,  power- 
ful divinity,  who  causeth  the  firmness  of  the 
sage  to  forsake  him  f  "  Glory  to  Madana,  to 
Cama,  the  god  of  gods ;  to  him  by  whom 
Brahma^  Vidina,  Siva,  and  Indra  are  filled 
with  emotions  of  rapture  V'^Bkavishya,  Pu- 
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Cam  els  are  mentioned  in  several  parts  of 
the  old  Testament — 1  Kings,  chap,  iv,  v., 
29;  Esther,  chap.  viii.  v.  10;  and  Isaiah 
chap.  li.  V.  6.  They  are  still  largely  used 
as  beasts  of  burthen,  or  to  carry  messages, 
and  for  war  purposes  in  Egypt  and  in  all  the 
countries  iu  the  South  of  Asia,  from  Syria  up 
to  the  Burmese  countries  aud  China.  Two 
kinds  are  met  with,  that  with  one  hump, 
aud  another  kind  with  two  humps.  The 
species  employed  on  the  European  step- 
pes through  which  the  Don  and  Volga  flow 
to  their  respective  seas  are  of  the  two-hump- 
ed  kind  ;  and  Lieutenant  Irwin  distinguishes 
two  races  of  two  humped  camels.  Beyond 
the  Jaxartes  he  remarks,  **  is  the  two-humped 
speciesy  iu  the  Turki  lauguage  called  uzhri^ 
and  by  our  writers  '  Bactriau';  his  height  is 
far  less  than  an  Indian  camel,  his  hair 
longer,  he  is  not  capable  of  bearing  severe 
heat,  and  is  not  easily  naturalized  even  at 
Bokhara.  In  Kokan  he  is  the  prevalent 
species.  The  camel  called  Baghdadi  has 
also  two  humps  ;  but  his  height  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Indian.  He  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  south-west  of  Khorasan,  yet  even  there 
is  much  outnumbered  by  the  ludian  species" 
— meaning,  we  presume,  the  one-humped 
camel  of  Turkistan. 

In  Arabia  there  are  three  classes  of  camels 
with  one  hump,  the  largest  and  clumsiest, 
called  '*  khowas/'  is  used  to  carry  heavy  bur- 
thens at  the  slow  and  measured  pace  of  a  large 
caravan  ;  the  second,  called  deloul,  or  saddle 
camels,  are  selected  when  young  from  the  for- 
mer, aud  are  employed  iu  journeys,  singly, 
or  with  light  caravans  consisting  of  similar 
animals.  The  third  bears  the  name  of  Hajin  in 
Arabia,  Maherry  in  Africa,  Hurkary  in  Asia^ 
and  is  the  dromedary  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
It  is  lightly  formed,  and  of  a  very  pale  brown, 
approaching  a  cream  color.  Being  well  train- 
ed, its  speed  with  a  man  on  its  back  and  no 
baggage,  is  between  eight  and  nine  miles  per 
hour,  and  it  can  accomplish  at  the  utmost 
seventy  miles  in  24  hours  for  two  or  three 
days  in  succession.  Wellsted  tells  us  (i.  292) 
that  Nejd  is  equally  the  nursery  of  the  camel  as 
of  the  horse ;  but  the  camel  of  Oman  in  all  ages 
is  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  Arabs  as  the 
fleetest;  their  legs  are  more  slender  and 
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straight,  and  their  eyes  more  prominent  and 
sparUing.  The  camel  of  Arabia  has  only  a  single 
harap,  which  is  round  and  fleehj  whilst  the 
animsl  continues  in  good  condition, but  wastes 
away  when  out  of  condition.  Wellsted  had 
known  £28  paid  for  one  in  Oman.  Depth  of 
chest  and  largeness  of  barrel  constitute  their 
chief  points  of  excellency,,  but  £6  to  £10  is. 
however,  their  average  price.  General  Ferrier 
tells  us  that  the  camels  are  of  two  kinds. 
Those  from  Turkistau  and  the  country  of 
the  Hazarah  are  exceedingly  large  and 
strong,  but  not  very  active.  Those  from  the 
Seistan  are  slender] y  formed  and  wiry,  but, 
though  small,  are  lus  hardy  an  animal  as  can 
be  found,  and  incredibly  swift ;  they  will  tra- 
vel five  and  twenty  leagues  in  a  day  without 
feeling  fatigue,  and  are  never  affected  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun ;  these  are  general iy 
used  for  riding,  and  those  of  Turkistan  ta 
beasts  of  burden.  The  Bokhara  camel,  and  the 
two  humped  kirghis  oamel  are  only  surpassed 
in  strength  and  Bwiftness  by  the  Arab>  and  es- 
pecially the  camel  of  the  Hajaz.  Besides  the 
Bactrian  camel,  the  Turkomans  have  a  mule 
breed  between  this  and  the  Arabian  animal, 
with  a  hump  which  can  neither  be  called  sin- 
gle nor  double,  though  more  near  the  latter 
than  the  former.  This  is  a  large,  useful,  and 
highly  prized  animal,  capable  of  transporting 
from  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  with  ease ;  but  the 
creature  is  short-lived,  and  the  Arabs  do  not 
breed  from  it,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  the 
progeny  are  intractable,  and  bad-tempered. 
Oamels  are  extensively  bred  in  Murwut,  Mee- 
anwnllee  and  Esakhail,  and  are  purchased  by 
the  Povindia  and  other  itinerant  traffickers. 
In  Byria,  the  rutting  season  is  in  spring,  and 
the  males  then  become  extremely  unruly.  The 
female  carries  twelve  mouths,  and  breeds  one 
at  a  time.  The  yuung  camels  are  weaned  at 
the  beginiung  of  the  second  year.  Camels 
are  known  to  attain  to  the  age  of  forty  years  ; 
but  after  twenty-five  or  thirty,  its  activity  be- 
gins to  fail,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  endure 
much  fatigue.  In  the  northern  districts  of 
Arabia,  the  hair  is  not  shorn  from  the  camel, 
like  wool  from  sheep,  but  is  plucked  ofi^ 
about  the  time  it  is  naturally  shed  by  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  two 
pound&  It  is  woven  into  stuffs  for  clothing. 
M.  Hue  tells  us  that  in  Chinese  Tartary  the 
for  of  an  ordinary  camel  weighs  about  ten 
pounds ;  it  is  sometimes  as  fine  as  silk.  That 
which  the  entire  oamel  has  under  its  neck  and 
along  its  legs  is  rough,  tufted,  and  black ;  but 
the  hair  in  general  is  reddish  or  grey.  The 
Tartars  do  not  take  any  care  of  it,  but  suffer 
it,  when  it  falls  off*  to  be  lost  The  milk  of  the 
camel  is  excellent,  both  for  butter  and  cheese  : 
ibM  flesh  is  tougb|  iil-tasted,  and  little  esteem- 
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ed  by  the  Tartars.  They  make  use,  however, 
of  the  hump,  which  they  cut  in  slices  and  tike 
with  their  tea.  It  is  said  that  Heliogabalus 
had  camel's  flesh  served  at  his  banquets,  and 
that  he  was  especially  partial  to  the  foot,  bat 
to  modem  taste»  the  flesh  of  the  camel  is  de- 
testable. A  camel  of  Hajas  can  carry  from 
lbs.  250  to  lbs.  500,  and  an  ordinary  bur- 
then camel  can  walk  about  2^  miles  an  hour, 
making  daily  a  march  of  20  or  30  miles.  M. 
Fontaine  mentions  an  instance  of  an  Arab  on 
his  camel  taking  and  returning  with  a  messa^ 
from  Coseir  to  Canneh,  a  distance  of  225  miles, 
in  28  hours,  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an  hour 
continually,  which  seems  incredible.  like 
the  sheep  and  goat,  their  need  for  water  to 
drink  varies  with  the  dryness  or  moistness  of 
their  food.  A  succulent  grass,  moist  with 
rain  or  dew,  and  near  the  bank  of  rivers,  of 
itself  furnishes  almost  sufficient  fluid  for 
their  wants,  but  a  dry  grass,  an  arid  atmos- 
phere, and  a  bumt-up  soil,  render  them  veiy 
thirsty  and  they  then  readily  rush  into  water. 
Skinner  mentions  (ii,  p.  112,  113)  that  hii 
camels  had  beeu  1 9  complete  days  without 
drinking.  But  they  can  lay  in  a  large  store 
of  food.  Puttinger  mentions  that  he  allowed 
bis  camel  lbs.  15  uf  flour  daily,  in  additioa  to 
all  the  grass  it  eat  The  camels  eat  the  ta- 
marisk and  the  camel  thorn*  In  parts  of  the 
Punjab  country,  camels  are  fed  in  great 
numbers  ;  they  delight  especially  in  "  laoi,'' 
plants  of  the  Salsoiaoeous  tribe,  which  are  also 
useful  for  burning  to  get  soda :  there  is  often 
quite  a  rivalry  of  interest  over  a  patch  of  sal- 
sola  land,  the  camel  feeder  wants  it  for  his 
animal,  and  the  soda  burner  for  his  fumaoea 
The  journeys  which  they  perform  are  great  and 
protracted.  Colonel  Chesney  mentions  that  ha 
crossed  from  Basrah  to  Damascus  958|  miles 
in  nineteen  days,  or  daily  fifty  miles. — Pow^* 
Handbook.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  M.  Z>.  Chu- 
n€t/$  Overland  Route  ;  Hue's  liecoUections  of 
a  Joumeify  p.  130.  Postan's  Personal  Obser- 
vationf,  p,  108.  Mignan's  Travels,  p.  27. 
Wellsted* s  Travels,  Burton's  Pilgrimage.  Pet- 
tinger's  Belochiatan  and  Sinde,  p.  1889. 
Fontaine's  Egypt.  BolnnaonU  Travels,  VoL 
ii.  p.  183. 

CAM£LLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  from  the 
east  of  India  and  China,  of  the  natural  order 
Temstromiaceas,  and  furnishing  several  species 
of  ornamental  flower  plants,  such  as  C.  Japo- 
niea,  G.  mailiflora,  and  C.  vsticolata.  C.  olei* 
fera  of  China,  yields  a  yaluable  oil,  C.  Kissi 
ia  a  tree  of  Nepaul,  and  C.  caudata  is  a  riirab 
of  the  Ehasya  Hills.-^F<n^f. 
CAMELLIA  JAPONIC  A .  The  single  red 
variety  of  this  spocies  grows  spontaneously 
in  the  woods  of  China,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  ia  height,  and  with  stems  iW 
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in  proportion.    Its  elegant  flowers  are  mnoh 
Admired  by  the  people  of  ita  native  coun« 
try.    The  Chinese  enumerate  thirty  or  forty 
Tarietiee,  for  each  of  which  they  have  a  6epa> 
rate  name ;  many  of  these  varieties  are  un- 
known out  of  China,  and  Chinese  gardeners 
are  likewise  ignorant  of  a  large  proportion  of 
those  found  in  western  conservatories.    This 
elegant  flower    is  cultivated  solely  for   its 
beauty,  but  there  are  other  species  of  Camellia 
raised  for  their  seeds,  the  oil  expressed  from 
them  being  serviceable  for  many  household 
and  mechanical  purposes.  The  Camellia  bears 
the  same  Chinese  name  that  the  tea  plant 
does,  and  the  term  ^  oha'*  is  likewise  employ- 
ed, as  tea  is  with  ourselves,  to  designate  any 
infnsion. — Wtlliam'$Middle  Kingd<m,p.  285. 
Fortune's  Residence, 

CAMELLIA.  SESANQUA,  called  by  the 
Chinese  Tcha-wha,  or  flower  of  tea,  grows  in 
great  abundance,  and  without  much  cultiva- 
tion, on  the  hills  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
China.  The  nut,  or  berry»  much  resembles, 
but  is  larger  than  the  tea-seed,  and  yields  by 
expression  a  very  fine  esculent  oil,  winch  the 
Chinese  hold  in  high  estimatioa — Macari- 
ney^s  Bmbassy,  Vol,  /.,  p.  xxxiv. 

CAMELlbis.  Fossil  remains  of  this  family 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Sewalik  Hills, 
and  in  Burma. 

CAMELINA  OIL.  Oil  of  Myagram  sativa. 

CAMELLIAC^.     See  Theacesd. 

CAMELLO.    It.  and  Sp.    Camelus. 

CAMELOTE.    Sp.  Camlet. 

CAMEL'S  HAIR. 


Foil  de  Chameau.  Fa. 
Laine  de  chevron.    „ 
Kameel-haar.        Obr. 
Oont  ka  baL  Hind. 


Unta  Ruma.        Malay. 
Mu'i-Shutur.  Fbrb. 

Pelo-o-lana  de  Cam^Uo.  Sp 
Ottegam  ma'ir.        Tam. 


Pelo  di  GatnAllo.    It.       j  Wante  ventnikulu.  TsL. 

The  soft  tinderwobl  is  of  a  light-brown 
color :  in  the  Punjab  it  is  made  into  chogas  of  a 
cheap  kind,  but  they  are  soft,  warm,  and  use- 
ful. The  loug  hair  is  not  made  uhc  of  ;  it  is 
employed  in  Europe  for  making  paint  brushes. 
— Povfell,  Handbook  Econ,  Prod.  Punjab^  p, 
187.    AfcCuUoch  Dictionary. 

CAMELS-THORN.  Eng.  Hedysarum 
alhaji.     Alhaji  manrorum. 

CAMELEOPARD.    Eng.    Giraffe. 

CAMELOPARDALIS  GIRAFFA.  Gi- 
raffe. 

CAMELOT.    Fr.    Camelot 

CAMELUS.    The  Camel; 


CAMERON. 

Arabian,  both  of  which  were  known  to  Aris- 
totle, the  Bactrian  with  two  humps,  a»d  the 
Arabian,  the  dromedary,  with  one.  An  instance 
of  great  endurance  of  the  camel  is  mentioned 
by  Captain  Smith,  who  purchased  one,  named 
Tippoo  Sahib,  for  three  hundred  Rupees, 
that  carried  him  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
in  12  days  across  the  desert  of  India  from 
Joudpore  to  Sukknr  in  Sind.  On  another 
occasion,  the  same  camel  carried  him  110 
miles  from  Snkkur  to  Kotree  without  a  halt^ 
in  thirty  hours. — Smith's  5  years  cu  Nepaul^ 
p.  20  and  26.  See  Camel,  Camelus  bactrian us^ 
Camel ns  dromedarius,  Mammalia. 
CAMELUS  BACTRIANUS.    Linn. 

C.ditrophus  IFa/^Atfr.  |  C.  Turcicus.il/pt/iiw. 

Meeheri.  ?     I  Le  Chameau.  Fa. 

BactriaQ  Camel.     |£50.  |  Trampel  their  Osa. 

It  is  found  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  It  is 
about  10  feet  long,  has  two  humps  on  its 
back,  has  dark  brown  shaggy  hair,  long  un- 
der the  throat. — Eng.  Cyc. 

CAMELUS  DITKOPflUS.  Syn.  of  Came- 
lus Bractrianus. 

CAMELUS  DROMAS.  Syn.  of  Camelus 
dromedarius. 

CAMELUS  DROMEDARIUS. 


C.  monotophus^  Evers- 

mann, 
C.  vulgaris.    Forskal, 


C.  Dromas. 
0.  minimus. 
C.  vetus. 


Jamel. 
OameL 


Link. 

Klein, 
Frisch. 

Evo. 


Fn. 


DjemaL 

Camel. 

CbADieaa. 

Kameel. 

Kameloi. 

Qamal. 

Oont. 


Ar. 

Eng. 

Vii. 

Gbr. 

Or. 

Hbb. 

HIND. 


Cammello. 

Gamelas. 

Unta. 

Cammello. 

Ottagam. 

Loti.  pitta. 

WoDte. 


It. 

Lat. 

Mai^y. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 


There  are  two  species  of  camel,   C.  Bactri- 
anufl  and  C.  Dromedarius,  the  Baotrian  and 
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Abab.    Dromedary. 
Eno.      Arabian  Camel. 
Le  Bromedaire. 

Its  countries  are  Africa,  Arahia^  Persia, 
Beluchistan,  Rajputanah.  It  is  about  8  feet 
long,  has  one  hump  on  the  middle  of  the  back, 
pale  brown  hair. — Eng.  Cyc    See  Camel. 

CAMELUS  MINIMUS.  Syn.  of  Camelus 
dromedarius. 

CAMELUS  SIVALENSIS.  A  fossil  spe- 
cies was  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Capt 
Cautley  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewa- 
lik  Hills  of  Hindustan.  Its  crania,  jaws,  and 
teeth  are  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
nearly  related  to  the  existing  species,  but 
exceeded  them  by  at  least  one-seventh  in 
height— ^n^r  Cyc.  page  733.     See  Camel. 

CAMELUS  TURCICUS,  Syn.  of  Came- 
las  Bractrianus. 

CAMELUS  VETUS.  Syn.  of  Camelus 
dromedarius. 

CAMEO  was  the  cyamea  of  Pliny.  They 
are  still  largely  manufactured  in  Italy  from 
the  large  red  shield  shell,  of  the  Maldive 
Islands,  the  Cassis  rufa.It  is  brought  from  the 
Maldives  to  Ceylon  as  part  of  the  tribute  and 
is  exported  to  Italy. — Tennant  Ceylon, 

CAMERON,  Colonel  6.  Poulett,  C.  B., 
K.aX  S-i  and  kmght  of  the  order  of  the  Mili< 
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iary  merit  of  the  Conceptioo,  an  officer  of  the 
Madras  Anny.  He  waa  the  aon  of  Captain 
Bobert  Cameron,  Ii.N.  who  with  all  his  boat's 
crew  perished  in  1807,  under  the  batteries 
of  Ft.  St  Andero  in  the  north  of  Spain.  In 
1824-25  be  served  with  the  force  employed 
in  restoring  quiet  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country.  In  1831,  he  took  service  under  the 
Duke  of  Braganza,  in  the  war  of  succession 
in  Portugal,  during  which  he  was  in  six  gene- 
ral actions,  and  was  thatiked  for  his  conduct 
at  the  final  battle  of  £1  Pastoleiro,  receiving 
the  Cross  of  the  Conception,  and  the  Order  of 
the  Tower  and  Sword  was  bestowed  on  him 
for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  the  Quinta 
do  Yanzella,  on  the  5th  July  1832.  He  was 
subsequently,  in  1836,1837,  and  1838,  em- 
ployed with  the  Persian  Army,  on  the  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  frontier.  He  published  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  a  narrative  of 
his  adventures  in  the  Caucasus,  Circassia  and 
Georgia,  which  were  afterwards  collected  in 
two  volumes.  He  sabsequently  was  granted 
the  order  of  Commander  of  the  Bath.  On  his 
return  to  India  in  1862,  he  was  appointed 
Political  Agent  at  the  Court  of  the  Nabob  of 
fihfi  O^matic 

CAMERON.  JOHN,  Esq.,  RRG.,  author 
of  our  Tropical  Possessions  in  Malayan  India. 
London,  1865. 

CAM-HI,  an  emperor  of  China  who  first 
subdued  the  hardy  Mongol  Tartars,  which  he 
effected  more  by  kindness  than  by  the  sword. 

CAMIQUIN,  one  of  the  five  Islands.  See 
Babuyan. 

CAMIRIUM  CORDIFOLIUM.    Gjirt. 

Syn. 
Alearites  triloba. 
Juglans  camirium.  Lour, 


Kamiling. 
Lenah  kras. 


Malay.  |  Eamiri 


Malay- 


» 


I 


The  nut  resembles  the  walnut  in  flavour 
and  consistence  of  the  kernel ;  but  the  shell  is 
harder,  and  does  not  open  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  nsitives  of  the  bills  use  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  cocoanat,  both  in  their  cookery 
and  for  procuring  a  delicate  oil. — MarsderCi 
Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  102. 

CAMLET.    Eng. 


Kamelot. 

DUT. 

Kamelofc. 

GSK. 

Camlet. 

£no. 

Oiainbellotto. 

IT. 

Oamblet, 

>f 

Eamlot. 

Bus. 

Camelot. 

Fr, 

Camelote. 

Sp. 

A  fabric  of  wool  or  long  hair. — McGulloch, 
CAMOENS.  The  Cave  of  Camoens,  where 
the  Portuguese  poet  is  supposed  to  have  writ- 
ten a  portion  of  his  Lusaid,  is  a  place  of  uni- 
versal interest  and  resort  at  Macao.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a 
^mall  hill,  on  the  margin  of  the  inner  harbor. 
Large  granite  rocks  are  here  gathered  in  a 
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confused  cluster,  which  form  a  natoai  cave, 
from  the  entrance  of  which  there  is  a  wide 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
banian,  the  pagoda,  and  other  oriental  trees 
unite  their  foliage  and  form  a  grove  in  which 
the  rocky  cave  is  embowered*  Surrouuding 
it  are  grounds  cultivated  with  trees,  creeping 
vines  and  flowering  shrubs,  charmingly  ar. 
ranged  by  the  borders  of  winding  paths,  aud 
upon  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Artificial  terraces, 
ingeniously  disposed,  invite  the  visitor  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  view  or  to  rest  beneath  the 
shade.  Above  the  cave  rises  a  rotanda,  from 
which  there  is  an  enchanting  prospect,  and  a 
marble  monument,  with  a  bronze  bust  and  an 
inscription  here  record  the  fortunes,  the  geni- 
us, and  virtue  of  Camoens,  the  poet.  Game- 
ens'  visit  to  Macao  was  during  his  banish- 
ment from  Portugal,  in  consequence  of  his 
pertinacious  courtship  of  a  lady  of  rank, 
whose  parents  did  not  affect  an  alliance  with 
the  poet,  who,  although  of  a  respectable  fiunily, 
was  poor  and  looked  upon  as  an  uncertain  ad- 
venturer. In  1 55 1>  he  proceeded  to  6oa,  in 
India,  *  where  he  again  involved  himself  in 
trouble  by  writing  his ''  Absurdities  of  India," 
and  was  banished  to  the  Moluccas,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  exile  he  resorted  frequently  to 
Macao,  which  was  a  favorite  residence  of 
the  poet.  The  cave  was  his  chosen  spot  of 
retirement,  where,  in  its'*  sweet  retired  soli- 
tude," he  meditated  his  great  work,  the  La- 
said.  Camoens  returned  to  Portugal,  but 
only  to  live  in  misery  and  die  in  a  hospital 
— American  Expedition  to  Japan^  page  16o« 
CAMOMILE.    Eno. 


Ehdakl  xnirzie,        Ar. 
Rabune-ka-phul,     Duk. 
Camomille,  Fb. 

RomiBcbehamiller,  Qer. 
B.ibiine-ka-phal,  Hisn. 
Camomilla,  It. 


Anfchemia    nobilis  hkt, 
Chamomilla  •• 

B&buDeh-gow,       Pass. 
MaoaaDiila,  Sp. 

Cbamaadi  pu.        Tax. 
Shamanti  puvva.    Tsl. 


A  herb  much  employed  in  domestic  me- 
dicine.— McCulloch.  Faulkner,  See  Anthemis 
nobilis.  Oil». 

CAMOMILLA.     It.     Camomile. 

CAMOMILLE.     Fn.    Camomile. 

CAMOOGA-WOOD,  Kamooga  maram.  A 
wood  of  the  Northern  Circars. 

CAMOS^IO.     It.     Chamois  leather. 

CAMOSTREE.    See  Chamacea:  Chamids. 

CAMORB.  The  Sakalava  were  accustomed 
to  make  descents  on  Camore  and  the  cotft 
of  Africa.   See  India,  p.  319. 

CAMPANIL.    Sp.  Bell  metal. 

CAMPANULA.  Flowering  plants,  the 
Canterbury-Bell,  Venus's  looking  glass. — Bidr 
dell,  Jafrey. 

CAMPANULA    EDULIS.   a  native  of 
Arabia  Felix.     Its     thick  and    sapid  root 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch  and 
is  eaten  by  children. — Eng,  Cffc.  page  733. 
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CAMPB£LL. 


CAMPHOR. 


CAMPANULA  GRANDIPLORA  grows 
wild  aunongst  the  Chinese  hills. — Fortune^s 
Wanderinffs^  page  58. 

CAMPBELL,  A.,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  of  the  Ben- 
gal Medical  Service,  wrote  an  Itinerary  from 
Pbari,  in  Thibet,  to  Lassa,  with  appendices. 
Boates  from  Darjeeling  to  Phari.  Report  of 
the  death  of  Cosmos  de  Koros,  the  Thibetan 
scholar.  The  literature  and  origin  of  certain 
hill-tribes  in  Sikkiro.  Memorandum  on  the 
Bora  Chung  of  Bootan.  On  the  native  alum, 
or  salagity  of  Nepaul.  On  the  inhabitants  of 
Sikkim,  and  their  language.  Limboos  of  8ik- 
kim  and  other  hills. — Btng.  At.  Soc.  Trans, 
and  Joum, 

CAMP  BELL,  George.  A  Medical  Officer  of 
the  £.  L  C.  on  the  Madras  establishment,  of 
great  promise,  who  made  a  journey  with  Ko- 
nig  into  the  Pulicat  Hills.  He  was  wounded 
aiid  taken  prisoner  in  Colonel  Baillie's  defeat  in 
1780,  aud  shortly  after  died. 

CAMPBELL,  Lieut.  J.  Assistant  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Madras  army,  wrote  on  the 
use  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas'  Reflecting  Semi- 
circle. On  the  use  of  Kater's  Altitude  and 
Azimuth  Instrument.  Suggestion  of  a  tide 
r^;ister.  Table  of  specific  gravities  of  aqueous 
vapour,  and  dry  and  saturated  air.  Meteoro- 
l<>gical  Journal  of  Royacottuh.  On  the  ad- 
vancement of  geological  science  in  India.  On 
the  construction  of  the  portable  barometer. 
On  the  formation  of  the  table* land  of  South- 
ern India.  General  level  3>000  feet ;  fiat  tops 
of  hills  3,500  and  4,500  feet.  Plain  of  Bara- 
mahal,  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
soda  soils  of.  On  the  manufacture  of  steel  in 
Soathern  India.  Improvement  of  the  silk 
manufactured  in  Mysore  and  the  Salem  dis- 
tricts. Keport  on  the  Kaolin  earth  of  Mysore. 
Report  on  the  coniitruction  of  philosophical 
iustraments  in  India.  On  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  ware  in. Southern  India.  Meteo- 
rological experiments  at  the  Goomsoor  moun- 
tains. Journey  overland  to  India.  On  esti- 
mating the  distance  of  objects  of  known  height 
at  sea. — Afad.  J.  L.  and    S.^    Cal.  J.   Nat. 


CAMPEGGIO.    It.  Logwood. 
CAMPHIRE.  Eko.    Lawsonia  alba,  Lam, 
CAMPHOGEN.     See  Camphor. 
CAMPHOR.    Em. 


Kafiir. 

Ar. 

Ghansar :  Kafur,  also  Ka- 

Pa-yok also  Farouk.  Bur 

pur. 

Hind. 

Kapvr. 

Chin. 

Caiifora. 

It. 

Capuru. 

Cynoh. 

Kapur  Japun. 

Jap. 

K&mfer. 

DUT. 

Camphora. 

Lat. 

Camphor. 

Eng. 

Kapur  Bams. 

Malay. 

Camphire. 

Kapur. 
Kafur. 

»> 

Brass  Camphire. 

»» 

Malay  Camphor. 

Kafiir. 

Pbrs. 

Bruss  Capoor. 

Alcanfor. 

Port. 

Crude  Camphor. 

Kamfora. 

Hub. 

Refined        ,, 

Karpura. 

Sans. 

Unrefined    „ 

Alcanfor. 

8p. 

Camphre. 

Fr. 

Carpuiam. 

Tam. 

Kampfer. 

Ger. 

Carpuramu. 

T»L. 

Kapur. 

Guz. 

Kapur. 

Bali. 

CAMPBELL,  George,  a  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vant, horn  in  182^  and  sailed  for  India  in 
1842.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  the  Assist- 
act  to  the  Qovernor- General's  Agent  N.  W. 
Frontier,  subsequently  Deputy  Commissioner 
Cis-Sutlej  states.  On  returning  to  Britain,  he 
pablished  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
•^  Modern  India/'  and  in  1853  another  work 
entitled  "India  as  it  may  be/'  in  1854  he 
^wsB  called  to  the  Bar.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Cis-Butlej 
StataSy  and  in  1867  Commissioner  of  the 
(Jen'tral  Provinces. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  Colin,  See  Clyde,  Lord. 
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The  cnmphor  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  two  trees,  one  of  which,  Dryobalanops 
camphora,  grows  in  Sumatra,  Borneo  and 
Labuan  :  the  other,  the  Camphora  officinalis, 
or  Laurns  camphora,  grows  in  China.In  Spain, 
a  camphor  has  been  obtained  from  some  of 
the  Labiates,  in  Burmab,  considerable  qnanti* 
ties  have  been  produced  from  the  Blumea 
grandis,  and  a  chemical  product  has  been 
obtained  in  Europe,  by  passing  a  stream  of 
muriatic  gas  through  turpentine.  The  names 
for  it,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  are 
sufficiently  alike  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  substance  came  from  one  source,  probably 
China  or  Sumatra,  and  the  words  Dutch,  or 
Japan,  or  Tub  camphor,  Barus  camphor, China 
camphor,  Formosa  camphor,  have  been  added 
merely  to  indicate  the  place  of  production. 
The  unrefined  or  crude  camphor  of  commerce 
is  the  product  of  the  Camphora  officinalis,  and 
is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  Dutch,  or  Japan,  or  Tub 
camplwr,  so  called  from  being  brought  frOm 
Batavia  to  Europe  in  tubs,  containing  1  cwt. 
to  1^  cwt.,  and  is  in  the  form  of  lumps  of 
pinkish  grains.  The  second  kind  is  called 
ordinary  crude  camphor,  China  camphor,  and 
Formosa  camphor,  much  of  it  being  produced 
in  Formosa,  shipped  to  China,  and  re-shipped 
to  Europe  in  square  chests  lined  with  lead 
foily  and  containing  from  1^  to  ]|  cwt.  In 
this  crude  state  it  consists  of  dirty  greyish 
grains.  This  crude  material  is  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  roots  and  wood  of  the 
tree,  which  is  chopped  up  and  split  up  into 
billets,  which  are  boiled  in  plenty  of  water  in 
large  boilem,  with  a  conical  or  round  straw 
cover  smeared  with  clay  outside ;  and,  as  the 
water  boils,  the  crude  camphor  is  deposited  ou 
the  inner  straw.  Refined  camphor  is  obtained 
from  this  product  by  distillation,whichi8  carried 
on  in  various  ways,,  but  the  whole  process 
consists  in  using  two  round  vessels,  inverting 
one  above  the  other,  and  adding  2  per  cent,  of 
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CAMPBOR. 


CAMPHOft. 


quick-lime,in  order  to  absorb  any  oil, and  distil 
fronti  one  vessel  to  another.  Two  earthen 
pots,  luted  together,  answer  perfectly  ;  a  very 
small  aperture  being  left  for  the  escape  of  air 
on  the  first  application  of  heat  It  is  largely 
refined  in  Bombay. 

The  Borneo  or  Barns  camphor,  the  Lung- 
naou-heang  or  "  Dragou's-brain  perfume,"  is  a 
product  of  the  Dryobalanops  camphora.  Cole- 
brook,  the  D.  aromatica,  Gaert,  which  is  found 
in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  It  is  much  esteemed 
in  China,  where  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  fla- 
vouring the  Chinese  camphor,  an  inferior  arti- 
cle obtained  from  a  different  description  of 
tree.  It  is  called  by  the  natives,  and  in  com- 
merce, the  '  kapnr  barus,'  or  Burns  camphor, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  product  of  the 
Laurus  camphora,  or  Japan  camphor.  It 
derives  its  name  of  Barus  from  a  place  in 
Sumatra,  where  it  is  produced,  and  whence  it 
was  probably  first  exported.  The  Dryobalanops 
camphora,  which  yields  it,  has  only  hitherto 
been  found  in  the  Indian  islands  of  Borneo 
and  Sumatra,  and  only  in  the  northern  parts 
of  these  islands.  The  tree  is  said  by  Mr. 
Marsden  to  be  very  common  in  Sumatra,  in  the 
country  of  the  Batta,  but  not  to  be  found  to 
the  south  of  the  line.  In  Borneo  it  was  found 
at  first  towards  tbe  north  ;  but  has  since  been 
discovered  in  Sarawak.  In  Labuan  it  is  com- 
mon, and  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  trees  in 
that  fine  jungle  :  it  has  a  fine  straight  stem, 
from  which  the  bark  comes  off  in  large  flakes  ; 
the  foliage  is  very  dense,  forming  a  well  shap- 
ed head  to  the  tree,  the  stem  of  which  is  fre- 
quently ninety  feet  to  the  first  brunches.  As 
not  one  in  ten  trees  is  found  to  produce  cam- 
phor, its  presence  must  be  caused  by  a  par- 
ticular state,  either  of  vigour  or  disease,  in  the 
tree.    And  the  camphor  collectors  cut  notch- 


occasionally  taken  inwardly  as  a  medicine. 
The  price  in  China  of  the  Borneo  camphor 
is  said  to  be  higher  than  that  of  Japan  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty  to  one:  it  has  been 
supposed  that  this  dlRproportion  is  caufed 
more  by  some  fancies  of  the  consumer, 
than  any  real  distinction  of  properties. 
Tbe  camphor  occurs  only  in  small  fissures, 
from  which  the  natives,  having  felled  the  trees 
and  split  up  the  wood,  scrape  it  off  with  small 
splinters  or  with  their  nails.  From  the  oldest 
and  richest  trees  they  rarely  collect  more  thss 
two  ounces.  After  a  long  stay  in  the  woods, 
frequently  of  three  months,  during  which  thej 
may  fell  a  hundred  trees,  a  party  of  thirty  per- 
Sims  rarely  bring  away  mt)re  than  16  or  20 
pounds  of  solid  camphor,  worth  from  200  to 
250  dollars.  'i*he  variety  and  price  of  tbii 
costly  substance  are  enhanced  by  a  custom 
which  ha<s  immemorially  prevailed  among  tbe 
Batta  race,  of  delaying  the  burial  of  every  per- 
son who,  during  his  life,  had  a  claim  to  the  title 
of  Rajah  (of  which  each  village  has  onejnntil 
some  rice,  sown  on  the  day  of  his  death,  hss 
sprung  up,  grown  and  borne  fruit.  The  corpse, 
till  then  kept  above  ground  among  the  Hving, 
is  now,  with  these  ears  of  rice,  committid  to 
the  earth,  like  the  grain  six  months  before, 
and  thns  the  hope  is  emblematically  expressed 
that,  as  a  new  life  arises  from  the  seed,  so 
another  life  shall  begin  for  man  after  his  death. 
During  this  time  the  corpse  is  kept  iu  the 
house,  enclosed  in  a  coffin  made  of  the  hol- 
lowed trunk  of  aDurinon,and  the  whole  spsce 
between  the  cotiin  and  the  body  is  filled 
with  pounded  camphor,  for  the  ptirchase  of 
which  the  family  of  the  deceased  Ksjuh 
frequently  impoverish  themselves.  The  "csm- 
phor  oil"  is  suld  to  be  collected  by  incisions 
at  the  -base  of  the  trunk,  from  which  the 
esin  the  trees,  in  order,  before  felling,  to  uscer-    ^^^^  balsamic  juice  is  very  slowly  dischail^' 


tain  whether  they  are  likely  to  produce  cam 
phor.  It  is  said  that  in  those  which  produce 
it,  the  younger  and  smaller  trees  are  often 
found  to  be  quite  as  prolific  as  the  older  and 
larger  trees.  The  camphor  is  found  in  a  con- 
crete state  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood,  so  that 
it  can  only  be  extracted  by  felling  the  tree, 
which  is  afterwards  cut  into  blocks  and  split 
into  wedges,  and  the  camphor,  which  is  white 
and  transparent,  is  then  taken  out.  An  essen- 
tial oil  is  also  found  in  hollows  in  the  wood, 
which  the  natives  crystalize  artificially  ;  but 
tbe  camphor  thus  obtained  is  not  so  much 
esteemed  as  that  found  naturally  crystalized. 
The  tree  is  found  on  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Borneo,  and  is  said  to  be  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  country  of  the  Eyan,  in  the  in- 
terior, on  the  Bintulu  and  Rejang  rivers.  The 
produce,  though  so  valued  by  the  Chinese,  is 
uut  much  used  by  the  natives,  though  it  is 
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ed.  Barn  camphor  is  getting  scarce,  as  the  tree 
must  be  destroyed  to  obtain  it.  About  800 
piculs  are  annually  sent  to  China.  The  pro- 
pctrtion  between  Malay  and  Chinese  camphor 
is  as  eighteen  to  one ;  the  former  is  more 
fragrant,  and  not  so  pungent  as  the  lat' 
ter.  Nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  tabs 
of  camphor  wore  exported  Irom  Java  in  1843; 
625  bales  were  imported  in  1843,  theprodncs 
of  the  Ja^wnese  empire,  and  569  piculs  exp<'rt- 
ed  from  Canton  in  1844.  The  price  of  unrefi- 
ired  camphor  in  the  Liverpool  market  in  JulT 
185S,  was  £4  to  £4  lOs.  the  cwt.  The  altered 
relations  with  Japan  and  China  will  doubtless 
affect  the  course  of  trade.  The  total  unport 
into  England  Is  about  300  tons  «  year,  and  it 
sells  at  90  shillings  a  cwt. 

Borneo  camphor,  as  found  in  the  wood  of  the 
Dryobalanops  camphora,  is  in  white  crystsliii^ 
fragments.  Specific  gravity  1,009.  Its  odour  is 
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not  of  so  diffuaable  %  nature ;  otherwise  it  cloaely 
resembles  the  camphor  from  the  Gemphora 
oinchiarum.  The  wood  of  the  camphor  tree 
is  good  timber,  salted  for  house  and  ship- 
building. The  liquid  cam^iihor  of  the  same 
trse  appears  of  the  nature  of  Camphogen.  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomson,  by  passiug  a  carrent  of  oxy- 
gen gas  through  it,  converted  it  into  camphor. 
The  oil,  both  in  a  fluid  and  solid  state,  is 
ftMind  ill  the  body  of  the  tree  where  the  sap 
should  be,  but  uot  iii  all  trees*  .  The  liquid 
oil  is  abundant,  aud  little  appreciated,  but  tlie 
concrete  bears  a  very  high  prioe»  which  depends 
wholly  oil  its  scarcity,  aud  the  fancy  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanesea  who  ascribe  high  medi- 
cinal virtues  to  it,  which  it  probably  possesses 
in  no  higher  degree  thau  the  cheap  article 
which  they  themselves  obtain  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  wood  of  the  Caiiiphora  officinalis, 
aud  which  may  be  bad  iu  the  same  markets 
for  about*one  hundreth  part  of  the  price.  It 
is  largely  employed  in  medicine. — Low'tSa* 
ravak,  pp.  44-46.  Mandtn't  Hut.  of  Suma- 
tra, p.  150.  RoyUt  Materia  ^edica,  p.  536. 
Grmo/urd^a  Dictionary,  p.  8l.  Simmond'i 
Oanimercifl  Jt^roduets,  O^Sfuiughnetty  Bengal 
Dispentatory,  Maton's  Tenasterim.  IW- 
linsoHf  p.  287-8.  See  Camphora  officinalis ; 
Dryobalaiiops  camphora. 

CAMPHORA,    Lat,   Camphor. 

CAMPHORA,  a  genus  of  pUnts  belong- 
ing to  the  Lauracetc,  of  which  three  species, 
C.  glandulifera,  C.  offioinarura  and  C.  por- 
recta  occur  in  the   south  and  east   of   Asia. 

CAMPHORA  GLANDULIFERA, Nbbs. 
This  is  the  Laurus  glandulifera,  Wall.,  and 
yields  the  Sassafras  bark  of  Nepaul  It  is  a 
tree  of  the  Nepanl  mountains,  with  small  yel- 
lowish green  odoriferous  flowers,  and  pale 
yellow  light  wood,  smelling  strongly  of  cam- 
phor while  fresh,  but  weak  and  unfit  for  fur- 
nitnra  Its  bark  has  been  named  the  Sassa- 
fras of  Nepaul.  Dr.  Royle  a^ys  (III.  Him.  Bot.) 
the  Campbora  glandulifera,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  contains  solid  grains  of  camphor 
in  its  wood.— Fot^e.,  p.  308.  RoyU,  p.  324. 
(yjShaughnessyy  p.  645. 

CAMPHORA  OFFICINARU M.     Bauh. 

Lauras  Camphora,  Linn.    Officinal  Gam- 

plior  tree. 

A  considerable  tree  of  China,  Formosa  and 
Japan,  growing  straight  below  and  branching 
out.  It  is  a  native  of  China  principally  near 
Ohinchew  in  the  province  of  Fokeu ;  also  of 
Formosa  and  Japan.  Mr.  Williams  states  it  is 
found  in  Ewang-si,  Fuhkien,  Formosa,  and 
Goehin  China,  aud  affords  both  timber  and 
cum  for  exportation  and  domestic  use.  The 
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tree  itself  is  large,  fnrnishes  excellent  planks, 
beams,  and  boards,  for  ship  building  and  for 
making  trimks  and  other  articles,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  camphor,  sawing  of  the  timber, 
and  the  construction  of  trunks,  articles  of 
furniture,  aud  vessels  in  whole  or  iu  part, 
occupy  a  great  cuniber  of  carpenters  and  ship- 
wrights. Camphor-wood  is  valuable  for  the 
constrnotion  of  chests  and  almirahs,  as  its 
powerful  odour  protects  the  contents  from 
the  ravages  of  white  ants  and  other  insects. 
Camphor  is  diffused  through  all  parts  of 
the  plan^,  and  is  separated  from  the  root, 
trunk,  and  branches,  which  when  cut  into 
ohip«,  are  boiled  iu  water  aud  then  sublimed 
into  inverted  straw  cones  contained  within 
earthen  capitals.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  tlie 
form  of  Crude  Camphor^  chiefly  from  the 
province  of  Fokieu  and  the  opposite  island 
of  Formosa,  but  some  of  good  quality  is  also 
procured  from  Japnn,  The  Dutch  exported 
from  thence  into  Europe  3 10,520  lbs.  in  seven 
years.  It  is  sometimes  imported  into  Britain 
from  Batavia. — WiUiami  Middle  Kingdom^ 
VoL  I  Lepage  137.  O^Skaughnesst^,  page  455. 

CAMPHORA  PORRECTA,    Linn. 

Syn. 
A-  parthenoxylon.     Nees. 
Laurus    „  Jack. 

„      pseudo  sassafras,  Blain. 
A  tree  of  Penang,  Sumatra  and  Java,  fur- 
nishing a  strong  wood,  which  is  durable  if 
kept  dry. —  Voigt ;  Boxb,  ii,  708. 

CAMPHOR  LAUREL.  Camphora  offioi- 
narum. 

CAMPHOR  OF  BAROS,  See  Camphor. 
Dryobalanops  camphora. 

CAMPHOR  OIL,  Kapur  minyak,  Malay, 
the  liquid  camphor  of  the  Dryobalanops  cam- 
pbora tree. 

CAMPHRE.     Fr.  Camphor. 

CAMPHOR-TREE.  See  Dryobalanops 
camphora.     Laurus  camphora. 

CAMPHOR- WOOD  of  Sumatra  is  from 
the  Dr3'obulanops  campbora  of  which  the 
wood  is  hard»  compact  aud  brownish- 
coloured.  The  fragrant,  light  coloured, 
soft  wood  of  which  the  trunks  and  boxes 
of  China  are  made,  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Camphor  tree  of  Japan,  Laurus 
camphora,  or  Camphora  officinalis.  The  Mar- 
taban  Camphor-wood,  Laurus  Sassafras,  is  a 
very  large  tree,  scattered  sparsely  throughout 
the  Tennaserim  provinces,  Wallich  wrote 
that  it  was  very  like  Laurus  glandulifera, 
which  furnishes  the  sassafras  and  camphor- 
wood  of  Nepaul.  The  Karens  call  it  the  **tree  , 
galanga''  from  its  fragrance. — IloUz.t  Mason. 

CAMPHOU-WOOD-OIL.   See  Wood  oil. 

CAMPS,  in  India,  are  generally  formed 
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vrben  marching  from  one  station  to  another,  or 
in  time  of  war. 

CAMPORE  RIVER,  in  lat.  0*  43'  N.,  long. 
103''  8'  E. 

CAM  SING  MOON,  oe  CUM  SING 
MOON,  a  safe  harbour  in  the  Canton  river, 
formed  between  the  southern  port  of  Keeow 
island,  and  a  point  of  Macao  island  called  Bluff 
Head.  It  was  much  frequented  by  opium 
vessels.  — Honburyh. 

CAMTOZE,  a  tribe  of  the  Kafir  race.  See 
Kush. 

CAMULAPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  long. 
78°  45'  E.,  and  lat.  14°  37'  N. 

CAM- WOOD,  a  dye  wood,  from  the  Baphia 
uitida,  of  Africa,  used  in  dyeing  the  bright 
red  of  English  bandana  handkerchiefs. 

CANAAN,  according  to  one  authority,  is 
from  Ghana,  the  ancient  name  of  Phceuicia. 
According  to  another,  Canaan  or  Palestine  wus 
so  called  after  Canaan,  the  youngest  sou  of 
Ham. 

CANACUBYA,  or  CANOUJ,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  places  in  India  ;  it  gave  rise, 
and  gives  a  name,  to  one  of  the  greatest 
divisions  of  the  brahmin  class.  Itti  capital  w.os 
perhaps  the  wealtliiest  visited  by  the  first 
mahornedan  invaders,  and  its  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Delhi  contributed  to 
accelerate  the  ruin  of  hindu  independence. 
This  kingdom  appears  in  early  time  to  have 
been  called  Panchala.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  long,  but  narrow  territory,  extending 
on  the  east  to  Nep;il  (whicli  it  iuoluded),  and 
on  the  west  along  the  Cbanibal  and  Banas,  as 
far  as  Ajmir.  We  know  little  else  of  its 
early  history,  except  the  Rajput  writings  and 
traditions  collected  by  Colonel  Tod,  and  the 
inscriptions  examined  by  Pn»fesHor  Wilson, 
with  those  translated  and  discussed  by  Princi- 
pal Mill.  The  former  relate  that  it  was  taken 
from  another  hindu  dynasty  A.  D.  470,  by 
the  Bathor  raj  puts,  who  retained  it  until  its 
conquest  by  the  mahomedans  in  A.  D.  1 193, 
when  they  withdrew  to  their  present  seats  in 
Morwar.  The  identity  of  Canouj  and  Panchala 
is  assumed  in  Menu  11.  19.  Its  liraitn,  as 
assigned  in  the  **  Maha  Bharat,*'  are  made 
out  by  connecting  notes  (vol.  iii.  p.  1 35,  vol. 
iv.  p.  142,)  in  the  '*  Oriental  Magazine."  These 
boundaries,  enlarged  a  little  on  the  south  and 
on  the  west,  are  the  same  as  those  assigned 
by  Colonel  Tod  to  the  same  kingdom  at  the 
time  of  the  mahomedan  invasion. — Elphin- 
stone's  History  of  India,  Vol,  I.,  p,  402.  See 
Canouj. 

CANADA  BALSAM.  See  Gums  and  Eesins. 

CANADA  TURPENTINE.  See  Gums  and 
Ilesins. 

CANAGA.     Can.  Dalbergia  arborea. 
CANAGA.     TuL.  Pongamia  glabra. 
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CANALS  in  Asia.  The  great  canal  of 
the  world  is  that  of  Sues,  oonnecting  the 
Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
commenced  25th  April  1859,  the  fint 
ships  passed  through  it  in  the  year  1867,aud 
it  was  formally  opened  for  traffic  in  Decem- 
ber 1869.  It  had  occupied  ten  years  of  la- 
bour to  bring  it  to  that  state,  and  cost  to  that 
period  thirteen  millions  sterling  r:  thirteen 
orores  of  rupees.  Canals  are  said  to  bare 
been  ezcava^d,  says  8ir  U.  Elliot,  by  Feros 
Shah,  and  by  Ali  Mardan  Khan,  but  the  hii- 
tiirians  of  Timur  do  not  mention  them,  and 
Baber  states  that  in  the  Hindustan  province 
there  were  none.  Markhara,  in  his  Embassy, 
however,  (p.  iv)  asserts  that  the  irrigating 
canals  of  Feroze  and  Sliah  Jehan  have  been 
restored  and  improved,  after  centuries  of  de- 
cay and  disuse,  and  a  canal  for  irrigation  and 
navigation,  the  largeat  work  of  the  kind  in 
eithtir  the  old  or  the  new  world,  now  passes 
through  eight  hundred  miles  of  the  funner 
empire  of  the  great  Moguls. 

The  Ganges  canal  is  amongst  the  greateet 
works  of  India.  It  commences  from  Hard- 
war,  passes  over  a  low  tract  of  country,  is 
borne  across  the  Salaui  river  by  an  aqueduct 
of  stone  of  fifteen  arches,  through  the  voluue 
of  another  river,  and  beneath  the  bed  of  a 
third  and  was  planned  to  re-enter  tbe  Ganges 
at  Benares.  The  Salani  aqueduct  leaves  a 
clear  water  way  of  700  feet,  and  cost  £300,000. 
The  total  cost  of  the  canal  is  not  less  tban 
two  millions  sterling.  It  takes  about  75  (ler 
cent,  of  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  whose  vo- 
lume, however,  is  not  diminished.  It  tra- 
verses the  Doab,  and  by  countless  brandiei, 
dykes  and  channels,  irrigates  almost  eveiy 
village  throughout  a  tract  of  country  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  sup- 
plied to  every  tiller  on  payment  uf  a  water 
tax.  At  Uurdwar,  the  pass  through  whidi 
it  issues*  at  the  lowest  ebb,  discharges  about 
seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  every 
second. 

The  Gauges  canal  was  opened  on  tbe 
8th  April  1854.  It  commences  at  Hard- 
war,  as  the  river  Ganges  issues  from  tb^ 
mountains,  and  runs  through  the  country  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  many 
branches,  one  of  which  re-enters  the  GaugCii 
atCawnpore,  and  onotherjoins  the  river  Jam* 
na.  This  canal  is  carried  by  a  great  viaduct 
over  the  river  Salani.  This  viaduct  is  tbree 
miles  long.  It  is  of  earth,  and  is  protected 
by  a  wall  of  masonry  and  a  bridge  of  fifteeo 
arches,  each  of  fifty  feet  of  span.  It  now  con- 
sists of  653  miles  of  main  canal,  and  2,96b 
miles  of  rajbuha,  or  distributing  channels.  It 
is  divided  into  seven  executive  chaiges.  Tbe 
gross  income  for  186566  was  B&  13,50,000; 
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that  of  the  preceding  year  was  Rb.  9,90,866. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  a  permanent  dam  on 
the  Ganges  at  the  headworkH  above  Hurdwar 
is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  instructions  have 
been  given  for  at  least  completing  the  plans 
of  the  work  without  delay.  Tbe  net  receipts, 
excluding  enhancement  of  land  revenue,  have 
reached  3^  per  cent.  If  the  estimate  formed 
by  the  committee  respecting  the  euhauced 
land  revenue  be  correct,  the  canal  is  already 
paying  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  laid  out, 
aod  when  completed,  the  entire  length  of 
the  work  will  be  nearly  900  miles,  inde- 
pendent of  the  many  hundred  miles  of  dis- 
tributiug  water  courses  and  minor  chan- 
nels.    It  was  opened  on  tlie  8th  April  1864. 

The  **  Jamna  canals'^  commence  where  this 
river  descends  from  the  Himalaya,  and  irri- 
gate the  country  on  both  sides  of  tbe  river 
until  they  re  join  it  again  at  Delhi.  The  main 
canal  on  the  ettstern  side  is  130  miles  long, 
with  610  miles  of  branch  channels.  The  gross 
income  for  the  year  was  Rs.  4,44,004;  that  of 
the  preceding  year  was  Rs.  3,39,458,  on  which, 
therefore,  there  is  was  increase  of  30  per  cent. 
due  to  enhancement  of  water-rates  from  the 
1st  May  I860.  As  on  the  Gangen  canal,  the 
increase  over  1864  65  was  nearly  68  [>er  cent. 

The  JJoon  canah  comprise  five  small  canals 
in  the  Dehra  Doon,  aggregating  56  miles  in 
length  and  10  miles  of  rajbuha.  The  gross  in- 
come for  the  year  was  R».  28.692,  that  for  tbe 
preceding  year  was  Rs,  27)357  ;  the  increase 
was  therefore  about  6  per  cent. 

The  liohUcund  canaU  contiist  of  the  Bygooif 
1 80  miles  ;  the  Kiicha  and  DJiora  water  cour- 
ses, 32  miles ;  the  Pnha  canal,  13  miles  long ; 
and  the  unfinished  KyUu  canal.  The  gross  in- 
come for  the  year  is  Ks.  26,586,  the  income  of 
the  preceding  year  was  Rs.  42,173,  a  decrease 
due  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bhanpore 
masonry  dam.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  are  two  other  canals,  the  Nnggeena  and 
the  Nehtore,  which  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Collector  of  Bijnour.  ThegrOHS 
revenue  from  them  was  Us.  4,544  ;  the  previ- 
ous year  it  was  Rs.  5,564,  a  falling  off  due 
partly  to  serious  damage  to  the  head  works 
of  the  Nehtorc  canal. 

Agra  Irrigation  WorJcs  consist  of  the 
Futtehpore  Seokree  Reservoir  and  of  the 
channels  led  therefrom. 

The  Hunieerpore  nad  Jhansi  Irrigation 
Works  consist  of  lakes  and  reservoirs,  partly 
jaatural,  partly  artificial,  and  are  under  the 
direct  control  uf  the  Civil  Authorities. — Ann, 
Ind.  A  dm.  Vol.  XI., p.  196. 

The  canal  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Ganges 
^was  formed  by  the  emperor  Feroz  To- 
^haluq,  who  ruled  from  A.  D.  1351  to  A.  D. 
1385,  when  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son^ 
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who  proved  unworthy,  and  then  to  his  grand- 
son. In  the  Muitan  district  there  are  no  less 
than  fifteen  canals,  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
325  miles,  the  largest  of  which  are  from  six  to 
seven  feet  deep,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  the  smallest  from  two  to  five 
feet  deep,  and  from  six  to  ten  feet  wide. 

In  the  Punjab,  the  inundation  canals  are 
fed  from  the  river  when  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows.  They  comprise  2109 
miles  of  channel,  and  they  are  empty  in  the 
C4ild  weather.  The  principal  permament  ca- 
nal is  that  of  the  Baree  Doab,  with  a  central 
line  of  247  miles  and  219  miles  of  branches.  It 
was  opened  on  tbe  1 1  th  April  J  859.  The  East- 
ern Narra  canal  in  Sind  was  re-opened  on  the 
7th  May  1859. 

In  Madras  are  innumerable  tanks  or  artifi- 
cial lakes  of  various  sizes  formed  in  basins  ; 
that  near  Cnmmum  being  seven  miles  in 
drcumferenoe.  The  most  northern  of  its 
rivers,  the  Godavery,  at  Kajahmundry,  when 
about  fifty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  divides 
into  two  streams  forming  a  delta  of  rich 
alluvial  country.  A  little  above  this  point 
the  river  is  2,000  ynrds  broad,  but  it  soon 
expands  at  Di>wlaishwaraiu  into  a  width  of 
tliree  times  that  extent,  parted,  however,  by 
islands,  into  four  branches.  An  anient  has 
there  been  thrown  across  the  channel,  the 
united  lengths  of  the  four  dams  being  3^955 
yards.  Upwards  of  two  miles  of  stream  is 
blocked  up  by  a  solid  well  protected  mass  of 
stone,  in  lime  cement,  with  a  breadth  at  the 
base  of  nearly  130  feet,  and  a  height  of  twelve 
feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  water. 
Along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  one  chan- 
nel ;  another  to  Cocanada,  and  other  channels, 
the  total  being  840  miles  of  main  channel, 
irrigating  780,000   acres   of  land. 

At  Baizwarah,  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  an 
aiiicut  or  dam  1,250  yards  long, with  a  base  of 
305  feet,  has  been  thrown  across  the  Kistnah 
river,  and  its  channels  irrigate  the  Guntoor 
and  Masulipatam  districts,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  is  estimated  that  290  miles  of  channel 
will  exist.  The  Fennar  anient,  520  yards  long, 
was  finished  in  1861.  Across  theColeroon  river, 
(the  northern  branch  of  the  Cauvery  river) 
about  1,600  years  ago,  was  constructed  a 
famed  anient,  the  channels  from  which  feed 
the  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  districts.  It 
is  360  yards  long,  fifty  feet  broad  and  fifteen 
deep.     But  in  1836,  it  was  modified. 

The  East  Coast  Canal  from  Madras  to 
Sadras,  is  for  traffic. 

Canals,  as  water  courses  for  cultivation, 
have  only  since  1 862  been  in  progress  in 
tbe  Bombay  Presidency.  A  weir  of  1,550 
feet  has  been  thrown  across  the  Girna  river, 
in  Khandesh,  and  one  across  the  Fanjnr. 
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In  Sultanah  a  weir,  2,000  feel  long,  baa  been   a  body  of  European  and  native  soldiers ;  h  is 


drawn  across  the  Kistiiah,  to  feed  cbanneU 
45  miles  long,  and  a  large  tank  has  b«eu 
formed  at  Koorgaum  near  Barsee. 

In  Sind,  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  a  net- 
work of  irrigating  channels  leading  water 
from  the  Indus  river  during  its  rise  all  over 
the  face  of  the  conntry.  These  are  of  ancient 
date,  but  since  1856  tmnk  channels  have 
been  dug  from  parts  of  the  batiks  which  were 
permanent.  These  run  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  carry  a  supply  from  the  river 
when  it  is  at  ita  lowest  level,  cutting  across 
and  supplying  the  ancient  channels ;  and  under 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's  administration,  the  ancient 
ohannel  of  the  Nam,  1 20  miles  long,  was 
re-opened  on  the  7th  May  1867,  to  distri- 
bute water  over  the  vast  plnin  of  Meerpore. 
Canals  of  the  Ganges,  Jumna  and  Baree 
Doab  have  but  given  a  profit  of  5  per  cent 
Col.  Cotton  says,  that  the  average  return  on 
all  the  new  irrigation  works  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  is 
seventy  per  cent,  per  annum.  Many  of  these 
canals  are  of  sufficient  size  for  navigation. 
Indian  Annals.  MarkhanC%  Emlxmy^  p.  4. 
PowelVt  Hand-hook,  AnnL  Idn,  Adm.^  Vol. 
XI;  p.  197.  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  <Atf  Punjab.  PoweWs  Uondbook,  Econ. 
Prod,  Punjab^  p.  206.  See  Irrigation. 

CANALLE  KUROONU.    Singh.     Cin- 
namon. 
CANAMO.     Sp.     Hemp. 

CANNANORE,  a  seaport  town  in  India  in 
long.  75**  26'  E.,  and  lat.  I T  54'  N.,  known  to 
the  natives  by  the  name  of  Kouryal-ban- 
dar.  Proceeding  along  the  sea  coast,  says 
Bartolomeo,  you  then  arrive  at  Canuanore, 
a  town  with  a  castle,  and  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  queen  Gollatiri,  by  the  Europeans 
called  Collastri.  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  the  king  of  CoUatiri  belongs  to  the 
first  class  of  the  Indian  princes."  *  *  * 
The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Canuanore, 
called  also  Colanada,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  1 1° 
50',  and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  name. 
The  whole  surrounding  district,  which  ex- 
tends towards  the  north  as  far  as  Mount  Delly, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Molandi,  who  live  merely 
by  piracy.  These  sea-robbers  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient 
authors.  They  unite  themselves  to  other 
pirates  who  reside  on  the  Angedib  islands, 
near  Goa,and  capture  all  the  small  vessels 
which  sail  from  Goa  to  Cochin.  The  huts 
in  which  their  wives  and  children  live,  stand 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Detly.  This 
mountain,  which  forms  a  cape  or  head-land, 
lies  in  the  latitude  of  12''  5' ;  and  here  Mala- 
bar or  Malayala,  properly  so  called,  ends." 
Cannanore  is  now  in  British  territory  held  by 
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a  place  of  large  trade. — Voyage  to  E*  Indietn 

CANA  OF  GALILEE,  6  miles  from 
Nazareth,  is  a  poor  small  village.  Its  imn- 
tain,  the  christians  of  Palestine  say,  has  the 
purest  and  best  water  in  the  world.  Tbe 
road  to  Tiberias  is  full  of  interest  The 
mount  of  beatitudes,  whence  our  Saviour 
delivered  his  sermon  is  near.  It  stands  very 
little  above  a  green  plain  of  the  stillest  possi- 
ble appearance. — Skinner's  Overland  Joamef, 
Vol.  /.,  p.2Sl. 

CANAPE.  It.  Hemp.  Canvas.  Can- 
nabis sativa. 

CANARA,  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  about  20 
to  40  miles  broad,  extending  for  about  200 
miles,  lying  between  theWestern  Ghats  snd  tbe 
sea.  It  is  usually  divided  into  North  and.bouth 
Canara,  and  the  three  eastern  talonke  of 
North  Canara,  being  on  the  higher  laud  on  tbe 
eastern  side  of  the  ghats,  Hre  known  «i  the 
Balaghat,  in  distinction  to  the  Payen-gbet, 
below  the  ghat  Canara  Balaghat  is  well 
wooded.  North  Canara  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Canara  liea  be- 
tween the  rivers  Alega  and  Cangrecora.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  of  Canara  follow  one  or 
other  of  the  hindu  sects,  and  some  of  them 
follow  the  rule  of  Maruma-ka-tayam,  or  descent 
from  mothers,  the  descensus  ab-utero  of  tbe 
Locrians,  who  drove  the  Sicilians  out  of  that 
part  of  Italy.  The  forests  of  N.  Caaara 
continue  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  the 
best  timber  produced  in  Southern  ledia. 
In  1837,  Col.  Frith  gave  a  list  of  29  woods 
of  Canara.  In  1865-6,  Dr.  Gibson  gave  a 
Hat  of  1 64  timber  trees  and  fancy  woods  of 
Canara  and  Soonda,  with  scieutiBo,  Catia< 
rese  and  Mahratta  names.  It  is  as  follows, 
and  the  descriptions  will  be  found  alphabeti- 
cally arranged. 

Bignonia  quadriloculariii 
„      uiiduUta. 
„       xyiocarpa. 

Boinbax  MAlabaricuni. 

Boia«>U8  flabelliformifl. 

Briedeli*  ipinoaa. 

Bucbaoania  latifoiia. 

Butea  frondoss. 

CeeBalpinia  sappan. 

Calopbyllum  inopbyllum 

Canthiuin  oiteot. 
„        parviflornm. 

Capparit  divaricata. 
„        grandis. 

Carallia  integrifoUa. 

Careya  arborea. 

Oaryota  arena. 

Caaearia  elliptica. 

Cassia  fistula. 

Celastrua  moutana. 

Cedrela  toona 

Cluytea  oollina 

Chiokrassia  Ubularia> 

Chloruxylon  Swictenia. 


I* 
»> 

i» 
I* 
»> 


▲oacia  arabica. 

amara. 

catechu. 

Farnasiana. 

leucuphloDa. 

odoratisaima. 

specioca. 

Ruodra. 
^gla  marmeloB. 
Ailanthua  excelsa. 
AlaDgium  deoapatalum. 
Alatonia  scbolaris. 
Autideama  alexiteria. 
Artocarpua  birsuta. 

,,  iotegrifolia. 

Atlaiitia  monnpbylla. 
Asadiraobta  Indica. 
Balanites  ^gyptiaca. 
Baasia  laiifoUa. 

„      lougifolia. 
Baubinia  acuminata, 
parviflora. 
variegata. 
Bignonia  Indica. 
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CANARA. 


CANARIUM  COMMUNE. 


ChryBopbyllain  acumina-  i  Mimusops  elengi. 

[turn.  I        ,,       htfxaudra. 


Cinnamomum  inera. 
CoDocarpiu  latiColia. 
Cofdia  Rothii. 
Cratieva  Roxburghii, 
Cupauia  cauesoeua, 
Cullenia  ozcelui. 
Dalborgia  lati folia. 

OojianttDsii. 
pauioulata. 
,,        siaaoideii. 
Dichrustaobys  ciuerea. 
Dillenia  peucagyua. 
DioMpyruB  oordifolia. 
„        melauozyioD. 
„        moutaua. 
Ehretia  ovalifulia. 
Elsedeudron  lluxbiirgUii 
Kiiodeudroki       aufractu- 

[onuiu. 
Erythrisa    ludica. 
Krythriua  luberosa. 
Eugenia  caiyo|ibyIlata. 

,,      jambolana. 
Euphorbia  tirucaili. 
EuonymuB  garoiuifolia. 
Ft»roDia  elephantum. 
Fiuua  t'siela. 
FlacoorUa  montana. 
Gardenia  turgida. 
„      moutaua. 
QardDia  glutiuifera. 
Garuga  pinaata. 
Givuttia  RoUleriformifl. 
Gineliua  arborea. 
,y      Aaiatica 
Grewia  tilittfolia. 
G  uatteria  c«rusoide8. 
liardwickia  bioata. 
liolarrheua. 
Hydnocarpus  iDebriana. 
Uymenodyction     obova- 

[tuui. 
Hymenodyction  utile. 
Inga  xylocarpa> 
Ixora  parviflura. 
Jambi'sa  salicifulia. 
LagemuaDinia  micrucarpa. 
Lngerarnemia  regiu». 
JLiiuoiiia  alata. 
Maogifera  ludica. 
Melia  azadlracbta. 
,,     bukayun. 
,,      auperba. 
Memecylon  tinctoriuni. 
M<*8ua  ferrea. 
9J  ichelia  Niligirica. 
Miohelia  cbainpaca. 

In  South  Caiiarai  the  jungles  bear  no  compa- 
rison to  those  of  Malabar  or  North  Canara, 
-where  there  are  large  tracts  of  forest  uninha- 
bited.  In  South  Cauara,  the  juogles  are  thick- 
ly populated  by  farmers ;  there  are  several 
lines  of  good  forest  which  are  called  merchi 
wurg  (Pei^er  wurg),  and  the  ryot  pays  a 
beriz  on  the  wurg  of  five  pie  per  pepper  vine. 
When  the  koomki  land  and  merchi  wurgs  are 
separated,  there  is  but  little  of  Qovernment 
j  ungles  left,  and  on  his  little,  ripe  trees  are  few 
and  scattered. — Dr,  Gibson^  Mad.  Gat.  E9*  of 
1862;  Rep.  Con.  For.  o/1862,  p.  30,    Mad- 
rui  Conservator's  Report,  p.  3.    M.  E.  Jur. 
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Morinda  citrifolia. 
Myristica  cinerea. 
Naudea  oordifnlia. 
,,       pai'viflora. 
Neplielium  longauum. 
Nerium  antidjieutericum 
Odina  woodier. 
Olea  dioica. 
Pentaptera  aijana. 
Phy  Han  thus  emblica. 
PoDgamia  glabra. 
Premua  iutegrifolia. 
,,       tomentosa 
ProRopii  Bpicigera. 
Pterocarpus  marsiipSum. 
PferocarpiiB  aantalinuji. 
Putranjiva  Poxburgbii. 
Randia  dumetoruni. 
RhuB  buekiamela. 
Kottlera  tinctoria. 
Salvadura  Persica. 
Santalum  album. 
Sapindu*  emarginatut. 
Schleiehera  trijuga. 
Semecarpns  auacardiunt. 
Sethia  Indica- 
Soymida  febrifuga. 
Spondias  acumiData. 
Spathodea  arcuata. 
Sterculia  balaughas. 
»        fodtida. 
«i        urens. 
Stereoapermum       cbelo- 

[uoidev. 
„        auaveolena. 
StrjohnoB  uux  Tomica. 

„        potatorum. 
SymplocoB  racemoBa. 
Swietenia  febrifuga. 
Tamarindns  Indica. 
Tectooa  grandis. 
Termiualia  alata. 

belerica. 
catapa. 
Berry  i. 
cbebula. 
glabra. 


»» 
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TbeepeBia  populuea. 
Tropbis  aapera. 
UlmuB  iutegrifolia. 
Vitex  altiBsima. 
Wrigfatia  tinctoria- 
ZizypbuB  glabrata. 

jujuba. 

(Buuplia. 

xylocarpa. 
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Report.  See  Aka  Podwal,  India,  p.  324 ; 
Kerala  ;  Mahratta  Qovemmeuts^  Polyandra, 
page  108-9. 

CANAKIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na- 
tural order  Burseraceas,  of  which  Voigt  men- 
tions five  species,  C.  Bangaleuse,  commune^ 
nigrum,  strictum  and  sylvestre.  Wight 
says  the  resinous  juice  of  the  Canarium 
commune  bas  properties  similar  to  Copaiva, 
while  the  kernels  of  the  seed  afford  by  ex- 
pression a  bland  edible  oil.  The  Canarium 
strictum  of  Roxburgh  is  known  in  Malabar  un- 
der the  name  of  the  '*  black  dammer  tree,"  in 
contra-distiiiction  to  the  Vateria,  which  is  the 
*'  white  dammer  tree."  This  tree  is  rather 
common  in  the  alpine  forests  about  Conrtal* 
lum  in  the  Tinnevelly  district,  and  is  regu- 
larly rented  there  for  the  sake  of  its  dammer. 
The  dnmmer  is  tranaparent,  and  of  a  deep 
brownish  yellow  or  amber  color  when  held  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light,  but  when  adher- 
ing to  the  tree  has  a  bright  sbiniug  black  ap- 
pearance. The  fruit  is  a  very  hard,  three-celled 
oval  nut,  tapering  at  each  end. 

Under  the  names  Dboop  and  Googul,  Can. 
Mahr.,  Dr.  Gibson  mentions  two  species  of 
Cdnarium,  in  Canara  and  Sunda,  one  on  tbe 
ghats  above,  and  the  second  species  of  great 
size  seems  to  be  cultivated  near  Bilgil,  and  at 
Siddapore.  The  choice  gum  resin  afforded  by 
these  trees  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts^  and 
exported  both  inland  and  to  the  coast -*- 
Wight.  Ill,  Or,  Gibson.     See  Resins, 

CANARIUM  BALSAMIFERUM.Wnxi>B, 
Syn.  of  Boswellia  glabra. 

CANARIUM  BENGALENSE.  Roxb.  An 
immense  forest  tree  of  Assam,  Sylhet  and  the 
adjacent  mountainous  countries,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  From  fissures  or  wounds  in  the 
bark,  a  large  quantity  of  very  pure,  clear,  am- 
ber coloured  resin  exudes,  wUch  soon  becomes 
hard  and  brittle,  and  is  not  unlike  copal.  But 
in  theCalcutta  bazar  it  was  only  valued  at  from 
2  to  3  Rs.  for  seven  maunds  of  eighty  pounds 
each.  Native  name  of  the  resin.  Wood  not 
known. — O^Shaughnesty,  p,  285,  Voigt,  p. 
149.  Roxb.  iii,  136.  Royl^s  Him.  Bot.  p.  177. 
CANARIUM  COMMUNE,  Lwn  /  D.  C. 
JV*  &  A.;  Keen  ;  Roxb, 

Canarium  mehenbethene,  Ocert. 

Amyris  Zeyl&oica,  Retz. 

Balsamodendrou  Zeylanicam,  Kunth^ 

Colophouia  Mauritians,  D.  0. 

Buraera  panicukta,  Lain»,  Rumph. 

Java  Almond.  Eng.  1  Jimgli  Badam.  HonDk' 

Boia  de  ColophaQe.        Fa.    | 

Grows  in  the  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  the  Penki* 
sula  of  India,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  was  brought  from  the  M6liio« 
cas  to  the  Calcutta  Botanic  garden,  bat  ia 
Roxburgh's  time  did  not  thrive,  owing  to  th« 
coldness  of  the  winter  months.  The  bark  yields 
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CANARIUM  STRICTUM. 


CANCELLAEIA. 


an  abundance  of  limpid  oil  with  a  pungent 
turpentine  smell,  congealing  into  a  buttery 
camphoraceous  mass.  It  has  tbe  same  pro- 
perties as  balsam  of  copaiba  for  which  it  could 
be  substituted  ;  and  is  said  to  yield  East  In- 
dian elemi.  Its  nuts  are  three-cornered  and 
edible,  but  apt  to  produce  diarrbcBa. — Roxb. 
iii.  177.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  268.  Voigt, 
148-9 

CANARIUM  GENICULATUM.  This 
is  a  large  and  valuable  timber  tree  found  in 
the  Pegu  valley,  but  it  is  scarce.  Wood 
white  colored,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of 
hoiue-building. — McClelland, 

CANARIUM  HlRSUTUM.  Syn.  of  Bos- 
wellia  thurifera. 

CANARIUM  MEHENBENTHENE.GiBRT. 
Syo.  of  Canariuin  commune. 

CANARIUM  NIGRUM,  Roxb. 

Marigniaacutifolifl,  D.  C. 
Dammara  nigm,  Rumph. 

A  tree  of  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas  ;  a 
reddish  soft  viscid  heavy-smelling  substance 
exudes  from  wounds  in  its  bark. —  Voigt^  149. 

CANARIUM  ODORIFERUM.  Syn.  of 
Boswellia  thurifera. 

CANARIUM  STRICTUM.  Roxb.  iii.  138. 

Syn. 

Dammara  nigra  legitiran,  Rumph. 
Dhoop  of  Bhore  Ghat. 

TbelU  mara.      Malkal. 
KoDgilam  maram.  Tah. 


Black  Dammer  Tree  Eno. 
Ganari.  Malat. 

This  16  the  Black  Dammer  tree  of  Tin- 
nevelly  and  Malabar,  and  is  so  named  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Vateria  Indica, 
which  is  called  the  white  dammer  ti'ee.  The 
Canarium  strictum  is  common  near  Cour- 
tallum,  where  it  is  rented  for  its  dammer. 
While  adherent  to  the  tree,  it  gives  a  bright 
shining  black  tint,  but  by  translucent  light, 
is  of  a  deep  brownish  yellow  or  amber  colour. 
The  balsam  exudes  in  a  very  fluid  state  and 
trickles  down  the  trunk  where  it  gradually 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  fresh 
resin  continuing,  to  flow  over  that  already 
hardened,  gives  the  stalactytic  appearance  of 
the  huge  lumps  of  resin  in  which  form  the 
resin  is  brought  in  the  market.  It  is  perfectly 
homogeneous,  has  a  vitreous  fracture.  It 
is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  partially  soluble 
in  boiling  aloohol  on  the  addition  of  camphor; 
when  powdered,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  Powdered  and  burnt  on  the  fire, 
itamits  a  more  resinous  smell,  and  bums  with 
more  smoke  than  white  dammer.  The  size 
of  the  lumps  of  this  resin,  together  with 
its  oolor  and  the  peculiarity  of  shape 
already  mentioned,  suffice  to  distingaish  it 
from  other  Indian  resins. — M,  B. «/.  B.  ■  Vaigt, 
149.  RosA.  iii.  138. 
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CANARIUM  SYLVESTRE,  Gjlbtn. 

C.  Sylvestre  alteram,  Rumph. 
Schinus  Bengalensis. 

A  tree  of  Chittagong  and  Assam.  Timber 
hard,  tough,  and  close  grained,  used  for  furni- 
ture. 

CANARIUM  ZEYLANICUM,  Blumb, 

Syn. 

C.  Balaamifernm.     Moox.  |  Kakoona^gaas.     Sinoh. 

Occupies  the  warm,  moister  parts  of  Cey- 
lon, up  to  an  elevation  of  I,o()0  feet.  A 
resinous  balsam  exudes  copiously  from  the 
trunk  of  this  tree,  which,  mixed  with  paddj 
chaff,  is  used  by  the  natives  for  burning,  a> 
the  smoke  drives  away  snakes  from  the 
I  domicile. —  Thw.  Enum.  P.  Zeyl,  /.,  p.  79. 

CANASTAS.    Port.    Sp.    Baskets. 
CANAST08,     Sp.    Baskets. 
CANAVALIA,    a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order   Fabaceaa. 

CANAVALIA  GLADIATA.  D.  Cand.j 
Roxb,  ;   W.  and  A. 

Syn. 
Dolichos  gladiatuB,  Jacq.  ;Roxh.  iii.  300. 
entiiformis.  Lour. 

# 

Safed  Kadasambal.  Hind. 
Shimlee.  Saxs. 

Thambatin.  Tam. 

Segapu  TUamhatin?  „ 
Tamma.  Tki. 

Chama  ? 

Se^apu  T    Vela  and 
Yerra  Tainbatiu. 
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Beng. 


>» 


n 
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Mekhan. 
Makhum  shim  ? 
Makshun-BhiiQ.  „ 

Pai-ueuDg'oee.      Burm. 
Sabre-podded  Cana- 

valia.  Eng. 

Sword  Bean.  , , 

Lai  KadsambaL     Hind. 

This  plant  has  four  varieties,  vi2  : 
a.  flowers  and  seeds  red. 
h,      „       white,  seeds  red. 

c.  „       and  seeds  white. 

d.  „      red,  seeds  grey. 

the  three  first  of  these  are  cultivated  for  their 
large  sword  like  pods :  that  witJi  the  white 
flowers  and  white  seeds  is  considered  the  best^ 
and  is  often  two  feet  long.  It  is  esteemed  by 
Europeans. — Voigt.  Mason, 

CANAVALIA  OBTOSIFOLIA,  D.  C 

Koyli  avari.  Tarn. 
Is  a  common  plant  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
where  it  occurs  along  with  the  Iporosaa  pes- 
caprse,  and  is  a  useful  biuder  of  the  loose  sand. 
— Cleghom. 

CANAVALIA  VIROSA,  W,  de  A. 

Syn. 
Dolichos  virosa,  RoxK^  Rheede, 


Kalo  Shim. 
Kat  Shim 
Kudaumbar  of 


Beno. 
Bombay. 


I  WUd  aword-beao.  Effo. 
Adavi  chamma.  TiL. 
Kara  chamma.  n 


Qrows  on  the  Coromandel  and  Concan  coast, 
and  on  the  sea  shore  of  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces, in  great  profusion. — Mason. 

CANCANEE.    Tao.     Sun. 

CANCELLABIA,  a  genus  of  molluscs.  See 
Mollusca. 
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CANDLES. 


CANES. 


CANCER^  the  crab,  a  genus  of  cnutacesB 
of  the  family  CaDcericUdy  several  of  which  occur 
in  soathern  and  eastern  Asia.  See  Carpilius ; 
Gecarcinus ;  Rupellia. 

CANCER  CARNIFEX.  Syn.of  Gecarcinus 
caruifex. 

CANCER  CORALLINUS.  Fabb.  Syn.  of 
Carpilius  corallious. 

CANCER  HYDROMUS.  Syn.of  Gecarcinus 
49arnifex. 

CANCER  MACULATUS.  Syn.  of  Car- 
pilius  maculatus. 

CANCER  PAGURUS. 


Dari&  ka  kenkra.    Dukh. 
Katao.  Malay. 


Kaddel  Nandon.       Tam. 
8amu4ra-pu-Nanda 
kaya.  TsL. 

AinsUe  Mat  Med,  p,  156. 

CANCER  TENAX.  Syn.  of  Rupellia  tenax. 
CANCHIy  the  Tamul  name  of  Conjeveram. 
CANCHI    PANDU.     Tbl.     Solanum  ni- 
grum. 

CANCHGRI  VER.  Tam.  Tragia  invo- 
lucrata. 

CANDAHAR,  a  town  in  Afganistan  in  L.66° 
2&  E.  and  L.  32°  20'  N.  3,480  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  the  Khenta  of  the  Yendidad, 
supposed  to  be  derived  fromEhandanto  laugh, 
and  bar,  a  necklace,  a  pleasant  land.  Shah 
Jehan's  expenditure  was  great  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Candahar,  his  wars  in  Balkh,  and 
in  maintaining  a  regular  army  of  200,000  horse, 
but  he  left  a  treasure  estimated  by  Bernier 
and  by  Ehafi  Khan,  from  6  to  24  millions  ster- 
ling, and  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
jewels. — Bunsen,  iii.  484.  See  Afghan,  Cabool, 
Khyber,  Punjab.  See  Kandahar. 

CAN  D  ALL  A,  in  L,  20°  3'  N.  and  L.  74°  49' 
E.  in  the  Dekhan,  N.  W.  of  Aurangabad.  The 
entrance  to  the  caves  of  Candallah  is  1932 
feet  above  the  sea.-^fTi^.  Sehl,  See  Kandalla. 

CANDARUM  ROXBURGHIL  Schott. 
Syn.  of  Araorphopballus  campanulatus. 

CANDELA.  Lat.  Candles. 

CANDELARIA,  or  candle-fly,  is  found  in 
Labuan  and  Sarawak.  It  has  a  curved  and 
pointed  head.  1 1  frequents  the  tops  of  lofty 
trees.     The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known. 

CANDELE,  It.  Candles. 

CANDESH  was  formed  into  a  State  in  the 
14th  century  but  was  always  dependent  on  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms. — See  Kandesh. 

CANDLES,  Eno. 


often  of  metal  fixed  on  an  iron  spike  which 
they  stick  into  the  ground.  Wax  and  tallow 
candles  are  made  in  several  parts  of  India ; 
in  Yizagapatam,  Goa,  Malabar,  Patna,  Cal- 
cutta, Peddapote  and  Burhampore  ;  but  the 
large  importations  of  candles  from  Europe 
have  caused  the  manufacture  to  decline 
considerably.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
to  place  two  thin  instead  of  one  thick  wick 
in  each,  and  the  wicks  should  be  plaited  not 
twisted.  Wax  candles  improve  with  age. 
The  candles  used  in  Japan  are  made  of  an 
oil  said  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Rhus  succedanea?  This  oil  becomes,  when 
concrete,  of  the  consistence  of  tsliow,  and  is 
not  so  hard  as  wax.  The  province  of  Fetsigo^ 
more  particularly,  produces  this  tree,  and 
consequently  supplies  the  greatest  quantity 
of  this  oil.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  tlhina,  the 
product  of  the  tallow  tree,  Stillingia  sebifera, 
and  beef  and  hog's  tallow  in  the  south,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Wax  is 
only  employed  to  incase  the  tallow  or  lard, 
which,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  its 
unclarifled  condition,  never  becomes  hard 
Royk  Arts  dsc.  of  India,  page  484.  Than- 
berg's  Travels,  Vol.  iii.  p,  188.  Ehode   MSJS. 

CANDLESTICKS,  Eno, 


Kandelaars. 

DUT. 

Candellieri. 

It. 

Chandeliers. 

Fk. 

PodBweechnikii. 

Bus. 

Leuohter. 

Germ. 

GandeleroB. 

Sp. 

Candlesticks  are  in  general  use  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  to  shield  from  the  wind  are  usually 
covered  with  glass  ''  shades,"  and  this  is  the 
name  usually  given  to  them. 

CANDLE-TREE.  The  nuts  of  the  candle- 
nut  tree,  Aleurites  triloba,  are  strung  together 
and  used  for  candles.  Torches  are  also  made 
from  the  candle  wood  of  Demerara. 

CANDY,  Eng. 

Nabkat.  Pebs. 


Kal-kanda. 
Kala  kanda. 


Tam. 
Tax.. 


Kaarzen, 

DuT. 

Diyan, 

Malav. 

CfaaDdello, 

Fa. 

Lilia, 

99 

KeracD, 

Gbb. 

Eandil, 

99 

Lichter, 

if 

Velas, 

PoBT.  Sp. 

Batti, 

Guz.  HncD. 

Swjetachi, 

Rub. 

Candelle, 

It. 

Vatii, 

Tam.  Tkl. 

Oandela, 

La.t. 

Almost  all  the  candles  in  wse  in  British 
Indiay  are  imported  from  Europe  and  America. 
The  natives  use  oil  lasEipS;  of  various  shapes, 
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Sugar  Candy.  Eno. 

Eurri-shakur.  Qus.  Hm. 
Quia  batu.  Malay. 

Batu.  „ 

Crystallised  sugar,  at  one  time  largely  im- 
ported into  India  from  China,  but  now  made 
in  many  parts  of  India. 

CANDY,  a  measure  of  weight  equal  to 
500  lbs.  in  some  places,  but  it  varies  in  dif- 
ferent towns. 

CANDY,  a  town  in  Ceylon,  t^en  by  the 
British  on  the  19th  July  1819. 

CANE,  or  Kiauy  a  river  of  Banda. 

CANES. 

PSBS. 

Tam. 
Tbl. 

Canes  are  the  produce  of  the  Calamus  ge- 
nus of  palms,  the  species  of  which  are  nume- 
rous in  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  in  the 
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Nathiir. 

Que. 

Bed. 

Bet. 

Hind. 

Perambugal. 

Rotan. 

Malay. 

Bettamulu. 

CANGUE. 

Madras  territories,  in  the  forests  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Chittagong,  Silhet,  and  Assam,  along 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  as  far  north  as  the 
DeyraDoon,  where  a  species  is  found  which  the 
late  Mr.  Griffith  named  C.  Royleanm,  and  he 
applied  the  name  of  (7.  Roacburghii  to  the  plant 
which  Dr.  Roxburgh  called  C,  Jiotang,  com- 
mon ill  Bengal  and  on  the  Goromandel  Coast 
Both  are  used  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  cane ;  as,  also,  are  C.  tenuis  of  Assam,  C. 
gracilis,  C.  eztensas,  and  others.     But  those 
of  the  shops  are  gathered  indiscriminately  ; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  from  what  parti- 
cular species  they  come.    0.  rotang  has  how- 
ever been  said  to  furnish  the  stouter,  and  C. 
Scipionum  the  slenderer  sorts.     Mr.  Griffith 
considered  C.  Scipionum  of  Lonreiro  to  be  the 
species  which  yields  the  well  known  Malacca 
Cane,  but  the  plant  does  not  appear  about 
Malacca  and  the  canes  are  stated  to  be  im- 
ported from  Siak,   on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sumatra.    Etsq  this  does  not,  however,  seem 
.to  be  correct,  as  the  Malacca  Committee   for 
the  Exhibition  of  1 862  sent  Malacca  canes,  as 
cut  from  the  jungle,  previous  to  being  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  smoking  which  gives 
the  cane  the  rich  brown  tint  so  much  ad- 
mired in  Europe.   The  stem  of  Calamus  verus 
is  described  as    being  100  feet  long,    that 
of  C.  oblongus  300  to  400  feet,  of  C.  ruden- 
tum  upwards  of  500  feet,  and  of  C.  extecsus 
as  much  as  600  feet.   Rumphius  even  Atates 
that  one  kind  attains  the  extraordinary  length 
of  1200  feet  (vol.  v.  100).    In  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,   there    are  numerous    species  in- 
digenous in  the  forest,  and  the  Karens  have 
different    names    for    seventeen    species  or 
varieties  used  extensively  instead  of  cordnge. 
The  stays  of  the  masts  in  native  boats  are 
usually  made  of  rattans,  and  they  are  split  up 
into  strings  for  the  innumerable   purposes  to 
which  cord  and  twine  are  usually  applied.  All 
that  gives  stability  to  bamboo  houses,  is  the 
ratan  which  ties  them  together.  The  Calamus 
rudentom  of  Loureiro    is  manufactured  at 
Malacca  into  cables,    and  is    employed  for 
dragging  great  weights  and  binding  wild  ele- 
phants. A  cane  bridge  over  the  Temishang  in 
the  Khassia  hills  is  312  feet  long  and  50  feet 
above  the  river.     It  oscillates  greatly. — Jfa- 
son'«   TenasMerim ;    Royle^   III,  Him.   JBot, : 
Moyte  Fib.  PI. :  Cat.  Ex.  1862.  See  Calamus. 
CANELLA,  It.  Poet.  Sp.  Cinnamon. 
CANEVAZZA,  aUo  LONA,  It.  Canvass. 
GANFORA,  It.   Camphor. 
CANGUE,  a  wooden  yoke, by  which  Chinese 
criminals  are  punished  and  are  led  about  the 
streets  as  a  spectacle  to  the  people.  It  consists 
of  two  large  pieces  of  wood  fitting  into  each 
other  and  having  one  to  three  openings,through 
which  the  head  and  one  or  both  hands  are 
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drawn,  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  crime. 
Such  a  yoke  weighs  from  lbs.  50  to  lbs.  100,and 
presses  so  heavily  upon  the  back  and  shoulder 
that  the  criminal  is  unable  to  feed  himself,  and 
must  wait  till  some  compassionate  person  lifts 
the  food  to  his  mouth.  Such  punishment  is  in- 
flicted for  periods  varying  from  a  few  days  to 
several  months,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  al- 
most always  fatal.  This  instrument  of  torture 
makes  a  man  resemble  the  foot  of  a  huge 
heavy  table. — Sinnett't  Lady's  Voyage^  p.  49  ; 
Hue,  Chinese  Empire,  vol.  I.  p.  272. 

CANGRECORA,  a  river,  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Canara. 

CANGOO,  Tam.  a  I  innevelly  wood  of  a 
whitish  brown  colour.  Uf<ed  for  hand-spikes 
and  wheelwright's  work. — Col.  Frith. 

CAN  HOES,  Poet.  Cannons. 

CANIATCHI.  Cani  'land,'  and  atchi, 
'  heritage/  in  the  south  of  India,  land  property. 
Tod  thinks  the  *'  atchi"  like  the  oie  and  aunt, 
Rajpoot  terminations,  implies  clanship. — 
TocFs  Rajasthan,  voL  I.,  p.  496. 

CANIFS,  Fe.  Penknives. 

CANINO,  Prince  of,  a  learned  ornitholo- 
gist :  a  relative  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

CANIS,  Lat.  a  genus  of  mammal  animals, of 
which  the  common  dog,Canis  familiaris  and  its 
many  varieties ;  the  woi(  Canis  lupus,  and  the 
jackal,  Canis  aureus,  occur  in  India.  The 
wild  dogs  of  India  have  been  removed  to  the 
genus  Cnon.  The  fallowing  have  at  times 
been  noticed  under  Canis. 

Canis  sgypticus,  Canis  cauda,  Canis  duk- 
huneusis,  Canis  familiaris  borealis,  Canis  fa- 
miliaris lagopus,  Canis  himalaicus,  Canis 
hyffiua,  Canis  mexicanus,  Canis  pallipea  of 
Sykes,  Canis  pictus,  Canis  primsevus,  Canis 
quao  sumatrensis,  Canis  sumatrensis,  Canis 
thous. 

CANIS  AUREUS,  Linn. 


Canis  aureus  ludicus, 
Hodgton. 


Lupus  aureus,  Kttmp- 
fer. 


Nari 

Shighal 

JackhaU 

Jackal 


Can.  I  Kola 
DuK.  I  Shighal 

Eno. 


Pkss. 


The  jackal  is  found  in  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  in  all  India  west  of 
the  Brahmaputra.  Along  the  line  of  the 
Ganges,  in  lower  Bengal,  they  move  in  packs 
and  eat  indiscriminately.  In  the  Peninsnlm, 
they  are  of  larger  size,  and  seen  singly  or  in 
pairs,  and  in  the  Dekhan,  live  much  on  wild 
fruits,  the  coffee  bean  of  the  plantationa  is 
largely  eaten  by  them.  Their  cry  when  moving 
at  night  is  very  disagreeable,  and  even  when 
clicketing  their  call  is  nnpieasaat— Co^  o/ 
Mammalia.  See  Mammalia. 
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CANJABA. 


CANNABIS  SATIVA. 


CANIS  FAM1LIARIS,  Linn. 
C.  familiaria,  var.  Indies. 


Brinjara  Dog. 
Tibetan  Maatiff. 


Pariah  Dog. 

Polygar  Dog. 

The  Brinjara  dog  is  a  large  powerful  ani 
mal,  in  shape  and  with  linibs  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Persian  grey-hound,  only  much 
more  powerful.  The  breed  seema,  however, 
to  be  disappearing  from  amongst  the  brinjara 
taodas,  and  replaced  by  the  ordinary  pariah. 
In  1 868,  we  met  a  great  tanda  on  the  inarch  at 
Adjunta,  bnt  only  pariah  dogs  amongst 
them.  Indeed  between  the  brinjara  dog  and 
many  of  the  pariah  dogs  there  is  so  great  a 
resemblance  as  to  impress  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  the  same  race.  In  many  villages  are 
pariah  dogs  in  no  way  distinguishable  from 
the  brinjara.  The  large  brinjara  dog  is  an  eager 
hunter  of  the  larger  game,  a  faithful,  in- 
telligent, and  good  watch  dog,  bnt  does  not 
crave  attention.  The  Poligar  dog  is  large 
and  powerful,  and  is  peculiar  in  being 
without  hair.  The  Beder  race  of  Zorapore 
and  Ghnrghnnta  hunt  the  wild  boar  with 
a  large  powerful  breed  of  dogs.  A  peculi- 
ar breed  is  raised  by  the  rajah  of  Rampore, 
aeemingly  between  the  Persian  grey  hound 
and  the  Tibetan  mastiff.  The  Tibetans 
have  a  mastiff,  a  terrier  and  a  poodle,  and 
the  two  last  are  pets,  and  the  poodle  is  often 
fed  for  the  table.  The  Chinese  dogs  from 
Japan,  the  original  of  the  King  Charles 
Spaniel,  is  sometimes  seen  in  India.  The  C. 
iEgyptius,  C.  Cauda,  C.  Dukbunensis,  do 
not  need  separate  remark. 

CANIS  LUPUS.    Linn. 

C.  Palipes,  Syket. 


Caw. 
Eno. 


Landga 
Bherija 


HlXTD. 


Tola 
Wolf 
Indian  wolf 

The  wolf  roams  in  Central  and  Southern 
India,  they  are  never  seen  singly,  but  always 
in  large  or  small  packs.  If  a  single  one  ap- 
pear, it  may  be  assumed  that  others  of  the 
pack  are  near.  They  are  bold,  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  scarcely  moving  off  from  a 
horseman,  and  in  Central  India,  Oudh  and 
the  Punjab,  they  destroy  large  numbers  of 
children.  Their  ordinary  prey  are  deer,  sheep, 
and  in  pursuit,  they  display  great  sagacity, 
throwing  out  flanking  parties  and  surround- 
ing games.  Recently  we  witnessed  a  sambur 
ran  close  up  to  a  railway  train  in  Berar,  halt 
as  the  train  moved  on,  and  it  then  fled  off  at 
speed :  looking  beyond,  a  body  of  wolves  were 
seen  in  pursuit. 

CANIS  ?  In  Penang,  a  large  tree;  used 
for  door  frames. — Gol,  Frith. 

GANJARA,  Tamil.  Malatala.  A  tree 
-which  grows  to  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  high, 
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of  little  use  or  durability.  The  natives  value 
its  fruit,  which  is  very  intoxicating,  and  used 
by  them  as  a  medicine. — Edye,  M,  and  C, 

CANJARA.     Sans.     Daucu    carota. 

CANJAROTE  POOYA,  a  river  which 
formed  originally  the  southern  boundary  of 
Canara,  separating  it  from  Travancore.  See 
Eeerala  Cangrecora. 

CANMORTA,one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

CANNA,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants,  of 
the  order  Marantaces,  of  which  the  C.  Indica^ 
or  Indian  shot,  is  one,  but  there  are  many, 
species.  Yoigt  enumerates  sixteen  aa  having 
been  in  the  Calcutta  gardens,  also  C,  edutia 
of  Peru  and  C.  laguuensis  of  Mexico. 

CANNA  CHINENSIS.  Willde.  Syn, 
of  Cauna  indica. — Linn. 

CANNA  INDICA,  Linn.  Eoaib.  Rheede. 
Canna  orien talis, /?o:r6.  |  CaonaOhinenais,  WiUde, 


Eatu  Ealu.        MiLllL. 
Silanimba.  Sans. 

Kundamani  oheddl  Tam. 
KuU  Talei  manni.        „ 
Gun  GeDsa  chettu,  Ts£« 
Krishna  taxnara 


»» 


Surbo  jaya  Bbko. 

Bud-da* tha-ra-na.  BuRH. 
Ukkilbarkemunke.  Dux. 
Indian  Shot.  £no. 

Bead  seed  plant.  „ 

Sabba  jaya.  Hno). 

The  Seeds. 
Kail  Talei  munneL  Tam.  I  Sabba  jaya.  Hnn>. 

TJkkilbarke  manke  Dux.  |  Seelarumba.  Bans. 

There  are  severtd  varieties  of  this,  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  scarlet,  orange,  red  and 
yellow  mixed.  Varieties  are  often  seen  in 
gardens,  and  much  cultivated  by  the  Burmese 
for  the  seeds,  which  they  use  for  sacred  beads. 
^Mcuon.  Aim.  Mat.  Med.  142.  Riddell.  See 
Arrow  Root. 

CANNABIS  INDICA.  Rumph.  Syn.  of 
Cannabis  sativa.     See  Hemp,  Hemp  Seed. 

CANNABIS  ORIENTALIS.  Roxb.  Syn. 
of  Cannabis  sativa.     Linn. 

CANNABIS  SATIVA.L1NN.,  Roxl.,  Rheede. 
Cannabia  Indica  Rumph.    \  Cannabis  orientalis  Roxi. 


Kinnub.  Aa. 

GaLJa.  Bbno.  Puk.  Tam. 
Bin.  BuRBC. 

Ben.  1 1 

Hinnup,  Kinnup-  Dvt. 
Hemp.  £mo. 

Indian  hemp.  „ 

Hanf.  Gkr. 

Kannabis.  Or. 

Gaoja.  Hind. 

Bhang. 


Malat. 


9t 


Ganja. 

Lacki-lacki. 

Jeru  E^nsjava, 

Bhang. 

Bhanga.  Sams, 

Ganjika.  „ 

Vijya.  „ 

Mat-kaneha,       StKOH. 

Ganjayi.  Tkl. 

Kinnabis.  TuKAHX. 

Defrunoos.  .. 


The  hemp  plant  is  grown  in  Persia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  throughout  India.  In  some  places 
for  its  fibre ;  in  others,  and,  generally,  for  its  in- 
toxicating  products.  In  Elangra  and  the 
Punjab,  it  grows  spontaneously,  and  in  abun- 
dance everywhere  in  the  submontane  tracts 
in  the  Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampurand 
Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  7,000 
feet,  but  is  cultivated  for  the  fibre  only  in 
the  eastern  portions  of  Kangra,  and  in 
the  Simla  Hills.  In  1859,  an  experimental 
^consignment  of  two  tons  of  Himalayan  hemp 
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CANNING. 


CANONES. 


was  y&Iued  in  the  English  market  at  from 
302.  to  32/.  per  ton.  The  price  at  Lahore  is 
about  15/.  or  16/.  per  ton.  Of  the  intozicat- 
ing  products, 

Charrat  is  the  concreted  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  leaves,  slender  stems,  and  flowers, 
collected  in  the  Himalaya,  Yarkand  and 
Herat. 

Ganjah,  the  dried  hemp  plant  which  has 
flowered,  and  from  which  the  resin  has  not 
been  removed  ;  also  the  whole  plant. 

Bang^  and  Suhza  and  Sidhi,  the  larger 
leaves  and  capsules  without  the  stalks. — Eoyle 
Materia  Hedica.  0'Shaughne$sy^  p.  852. 
Powell  Handbook.  Clegliorn  Panj,  Rept.  p.  66. 

CANNES  of  Scripture,  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  21 
to  23.)  the  Cane  Emporium  of  the  Romans, 
is  the  modern  Makulla.  The  inspired  writer 
speaking  of  Tyre,  says  '^  Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee,  in 
lambs  and  rams  and  goats :  in  these  were  thy 
merchants.  The  merchants  of  Shebah  and 
Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants  :  they  oc- 
cupied in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and 
with  all  precious  stones  and  gold.  Haran,  and 
Canneh  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Shebah^ 
Asshur  and  Chihnad,  were  thy  merchants." 

CANNEL  COAL.  See  Coal. 

CANNELLE.  Fr.  Cinnamon. 

CANNER-KA-JHAR.  Duk.  Nerium  odo- 
ratum. 

CANNINQ.  Charles  John  Canning  was 
bom  at  Qloucester  Lodge,  Brompton,  in  1812. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  the  celebrated 
George  Canning,  and  was  educated  at  Christ 
Churchy  Oxford.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  Governor 
General  of  India  from  the  beginning  of  1848  : 
Lord  Canning  succeeded  him  early  in  1856. 
Lord  Canning  entered  upon  public  life  in 
1836,  as  member  for  Warwickshire.    In  the 


to  Parliament  a  report  of  the  work,  and  ee- 
pecially  the  progress,  achieved  by  the  Post- 
office.  He  held  the  same  appointment  for  a 
short  time  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet,  but 
it  became  necessary^  as  the  year  1865  wore 
on,  to  select  a  successor  to  Lord  Dalhousie, 
and  none  seemed  so  fit  to  send  out  as  his  col- 
lege friend  Lord  Canning.  The  Governor- Gene- 
ndship  was  the  destined  prize  of  which  his 
father  had  been  baulked,  for  he  had  lecd? ed 
the  appointment,and  was  on  the  eve  of  starting 
for  India,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  committed 
suicide,  and  the  Foreign-office  was  left  without 
a  head.  George  Canning,  a  comparatively  poor 
man,  gave  up  the  chances  of  acquiring  a  for- 
tune in  the  splendid  post  of  Viceroy,  in  order 
to  win  a  name  for  himself  at  home,  and  per- 
haps to  reach  the  Premiership.  Both  of  these 
objects  were  attained,  but  he  died  in  the 
effort.  His  son.  Lord  Canning,  began  his 
rule  in  India  on  the  last  day  of  Febroaiy, 
1856,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  place,  when 
in  1857,  the  army  of  Bengal  revolted  and 
much  of  northern  India  rebelled,  under 
the  guidance  of  Nana  Rao  of  Cawnpore,  sod 
of  the  emperor  of  Dehli.  The  years  1857, 1858, 
1859,  1860,  and  1861,  were  employed  in 
destroying  the  mutineers,  and  suppressing  the 
mutiny,  in  which  he  displayed  great  boldness 
and  self  reliance,  and  when  the  embers  of  the 
insurrection  alone  remained,  he  was  the  first  to 
urge  clemency.  During  his  administration  seve- 
ral servants  of  Government,  Sir  John  Lew- 
rence,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Sir  Nevil  Chamber- 
lain, Colonel  Balfour,  Sir  Hagh  Rose,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Napier,  Sii*  Hope  Grants  by  their  labours 
in  war  and  in  peace  did  the  state  service  and 
won  higher  honours  for  themselves.  Earl 
Canning,  on  his  return  home,  was  appointed 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  by  letters  patent,  dated 
Balmoral,  May  21,  but  he   died  at  London 


following  year     his  mother    died,    and    he  |  on  the  17th  June  1862. 
went  to  the  Upper  House.    When  Sir  R.  Peel 
came  into  power,  in  1841,  he  was  appointed 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  held 
this  post  till  1846,  in  spite  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  having  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Under-Secretary   of  the  same  department  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  For  a  month  or  two,  in 
the  reconstructed  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Canning    was  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests;  but  in  July,  1846,  he 
resigned  with  his  party,  and  declining  high 
office  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Derby,  returned 
with  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1853.     In  the 
Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  Lord  Canning 
was  Postmaster-General,    and    distinguished 
himself  by  his  administrative  capacity.    He 
worked  very  hard,  made  many  changes  in  the 
internal  organixation  of  the  department,  and 
set  on  foot  the  practice  of  submitting  annually 
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CANOES  are  largely  used  in    India  n 
ferry-boats,   and  have  shapes  and  forms  to 
suit  the  rivers  and  waters.     Canoes  at  Calicut 
are  hewn  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  Jackfruittree, 
Artocarpus  integrifolia.    Canoes  of  Pouit  de 
Galle  and  the  Malabar  Coast  have  weather- 
boards on  an  outrigger  in  the  form  of  a  smaller 
canoe  ;  they  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  beat 
to  windward  without  tacking.     The  Jangar  of 
the  Malabar  coast,  for  rivers,i8  a  kind  of  canoe. 
The  rivers  of  the  Northern  Circars  are  crossed 
by  a  double  canoe,  formed   out  of  two  pieces 
of  a  cocoanut  or  a  palmyra  tree  hollowed,  and 
kept  apart  by,  cross  ties  of  wood.  Canoes  scoop- 
ed out   from  single  trees  are  in  universal  use 
in  Burmah,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Ms- 
lay  and  Eastern  Archipelago.  See  Boats.  /!▼*• 

CANOGE.    See.     Kanoje. 

CANONES.    Sf.    Cannons. 
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CANOUJ. 


CANTHAKIS  VE8ICAT0RIA. 


PARA    ESCBIBIB.      Sp. 


It.    Cannons. 
£ko. 


DUT. 

Fe. 
Gbb. 

UU7D. 

It. 


DziaU 

Oaahoet. 

Pushki. 

Canones. 

KanoD. 

Peringignl. 


Poi. 

PoBT 
11X78. 

Sp. 
6w. 
Tam.  Tbl. 


CANONES 
QnUlB. 

OANNONI. 

CANNON. 
Kadoimo. 
CanoDs. 
Kanoen, 
Top. 
Canon  i. 

M ariam  Bad-i],    Malay 
Top.  Piuts. 

The  cannons  used  for  war  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  Africa  by  the  Eastern  nations,  or  by 
the  Enropeaus  in  the  East,  are  either  import- 
ed from  Europe  and  America,  or  are  cast  in 
the  foundries  of  the  several  countries  of  the 
South  and  East  of  Asia.  The  British  have 
a  considerable  foundiy  near  CalGutta,but  guns 
of  the  more  recently  invented  forms  are  all 
imported  from  Britain.  From  the  Persian 
term  Tup,  is  the  Hindi  term  Top  khana,  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery.  The  British  in  India  have 
mounted  batteries  drawn  by  bullocks,  ponies, 
horses  and  mules,  camel  batteries  and  ele- 
phant batteries  and  mountain  trains. 

CANNOPHYLLITES,    See  Dracsena. 

CANOON-GO.  Arab.  Pebs.  The  vil- 
lage clerk,  an  expounder  of  the  terms,  lite« 
rally,  Rule-teller. 

CANOUJ,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  a  ce- 
lebrated hindoo  city,  said  to  have  existed 
from  1000  B.  C.  It  is  stated  to  have  con- 
tained 30,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  betel  nut 
sJone,  but  this  is  figurative,  to  indicate  a  great 
number.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
two  sons  of  Cush,  who  named  it  Mahadya, 
afterwards  changed  to  Eanya  kubja.  It  was 
not  unfrequently  called  Oadbipoora.  It  re- 
tained it»  celebrity  until  the  invasion  of  Sba- 
hab-ud-din  (A.D.  1193),  wheu  it  was  laid 
prostrate.  It  was  held  by  the  Rabtore  dynasty 
from  the  close  of  the  5th  to  that  of  the  12th 
century,  and  terminated  with  Jeichund. 
Cano^j  feU  A.  D.  1194.  in  S.  1268  (A.  D. 
1212.),  eighteen  years  after  its  fall,  Seoji  and 
Saitram,  grandsons  of  Jeichund,  abandoned 
Ganoj,  and  with  two  hundred  retainers,  jour- 
neyed westward  to  the  desert,  aooording  to 
some  of  the  chronicles,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Dwarica ;  but  according  to  others,  to 
carve  their  fortunes  in  fresh  fields.  Seoji  on 
the  banks  of  the  Looni,  exterminated,  at  a 
feast,  the  Dabeys  of  Mehwo,  and  soon  after 
killed  Mohesdas,  chief  of  the  Gohils  of  Eherd- 
bur.  One  of  the  chronicles  asserts  that  it  was 
Asothama,  the  successor  of  Seoji,  who  con 
quered  '^  the  land  of  Eher"  from  the  Gohils, 
and  he  established  his  brother  Soning  in 
Eedur,  a  small  principality  on  the  frontiers 
of  Ouzerat,  appertaining,  as  did  Mehwo,  to  the 
Dabey  race ;  it  M(as  during  the  ^'  maatum," 
a  period  of  mouming  for  one  of  its  princes  that 
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the  young  Rahtore  destroyed  the  clan.  His 
descendants  are  distinguished  as  the  Eaton- 
dia  Rahtore,  The  third  brother,  Uja,  car- 
ried his  forays  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the 
Surashtra  peninsula,  where  he  decapitated 
Beekumsi,  the  Chawara  chieftain  of  Okamun- 
dala,  and  established  himself.  From  this  act 
his  branch  became  known  as  the  "Bad- 
hail  ;"  and  the  badhail  are  still  in  consider- 
able number  in  that  farthest  track  of  ancient 
hinduism. — Tod*8  liajadhan,  Vol,  II,  p-  13, 
As.  J I  1817,  Vol  II, 

CANOUJIA,  a  race  or  clan  of  Gour  brah- 
maiiH.  Also,  tribes  or  races  in  the  North 
West  of  India,  who  trace  their  origin  from 
the  city  of  Canouj.  The  Canouj  brahmans 
are  met  vnth  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Ner- 
budda  and  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  have  many 
sub  divisions,  but  the  khutkool  or  six-houses, 
the  (1)  Sandelgot,  (2)  Oopmun-got,  (3)Bha- 
radwaj.got,  (4)  Bhuradwaj-got,  (5)  Ko- 
teayun  or  Visvamitra-got,  (6)  Eusip-got, 
and  (6J)  Sakrint-got  are  chief.  The  ho- 
nour of  an  alliance  with  the  privileged 
khut-khool  is  such,  that,  like  the  Koolin 
brahmans  of  Bengal,  some  of  them  have  as 
many  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  wives.  Amongst 
them  are  included  the  Sunaluk'hee,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  made  brahmins  by  Raja 
Ram  Bug'hel,  when  he  was  in  a  hurry  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  but  as  he  could  not  perform 
it  without  assembling  a  lac  and  a  quarter  of 
brahmins,  he  collected  people  from  all  classes 
and  parts,  and  invested  them  with  the  Juneoo, 
or  sacred  thread.  Others  say  that  Manik 
Chund,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Jye  Chund 
Rat'hore^  others  that  one  of  the  Surneyt 
rajahs,  others,  that  the  redoubtable  Ram 
Chundcr  himself  was  the  manufacturer.  How- 
ever this  jpay  be,  they  rank  very  low  in  the 
scale  of  brahmins. — Gloss,     Elliot,  Supp, 

CANRU.     Hind.    Flacourtia  sepiaria. 

CANT  A  LA.     Hindi.   Agave  vivipara  and 
A  vuccsefolia 

CANTARIDAS.     Sp.  Cantharides. 

CANTERBURY-BELL.  Eng.  Campanula. 

CANTKRELLE.     It.     Cantharides. 

CANTHARIA— ?     Cantharides. 

C ANTHARIDEiE.  A  small  tribe  of  vesi- 
catory  beetles;  containing  eleven  genera^  among 
which  are  Cantharis,  Mylabris,  and  Meloe, 
species  of  all  of  which  have  been  employed  as 
vesicatories.  The  genus  cantharis  does  not 
occur  in  India,  but  is  largely  imported.  The 
genus  mylabris  is  very  common  in  the  Dek- 
han, — RoyU, 
CANTHARIS  VESICATORIA.  Latkkille, 


BlisteriDg  Beetle.     £nq 
Spanish  fiiea.  ,, 

Cantharides.     Ezro.  Fa. 
Mooches  d'Espange.    „ 
Spaniache  flimn,  Qxa. 
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Canterelle.  It. 

Cantharis.  Lat» 

HischpaDskie  muchiRus 
Cantaridas*  Span. 


CANTOK. 


CANVAS. 


A  genus  of  Caleopterous  insects,  abundant 
in  ail  the  south  of  Europe,  and  spread  into 
Germany.  This  insect  was  at  one  time  largely 
imported  into  India,  but  since  the  year  ISoO, 
species  of  Mylabris,  obtained  in  India,  have 
been  substituted.     Boyle.    See   Cantharides. 

CANTHI,  a  coast,  in  Gothic  and  Sanscrit. 

GANTHIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Natural  Order  Cinchonacefls. 

CANTHIUM  CORYMBOSUM.  Pkrs. 
Syn.  of  Sty  loci )ryne  Webera. 

CANTHIUM  DIDYMUM. 

Nalla  regoo.  Tel. 

A  tree  of  the  Godavery  forests,  centre  wood 
mottled  and  of  a  dark  colour  like  old  seasoned 
oak. 

CANTHIUM  NITENS— 1 

Malai  caurai.  Tam. 
Dr.  Wight  said  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
timber  nor  the  tree  itself,  but  that  it  had  been 
described  to  him  in  Goimbatore,  as  a  small  tree. 
Dr.  Gibson  seems  to  consider  Dr.  Wight's 
Canthium  nitens  identical  with  C.  didymum 
(the  Canthium  umbellatum,  Wight)  and  adds, 
that  if  right  in  this  conjecture,  the  tree  is  a 
common  one  on  the  Bombay  Ghats,  and,  from 
its  flowers  and  shining  leaves,  well  worthy  a 
place  ill  gardens.  The  wood  is  small  and  is 
said  not  put  to  any  use. — Wightt  Gibson, 

CANTHIUM  PARVIFLORUM,  Lam.  ; 
Roxh. ;  D.C,  \  G.  Don, ;   W.  d  A, 

Webera  tetrandra,  Willd.,  Rheedt. 


Karai-cbeddi.        Tam. 
SoDgarary  maram.    „ 
Nalla  baluBU.  TiL. 

Balusu  kura. 


Elimi.  Can. 

Burra  muoga.  Bin  d.  ?  ?  f 
KanUan  karra.  Maleal. 
Kaga  Talli.         Sans. 

Found  as  a  small  shrub  on  many  of  the 
barren  wastes  of  the  Deccan,  and  on  hill  ridges, 
and  Dr.  Gibson  had  never  seen  it  of  a  size 
sufficient  for  any  economical  purpose.  Captain 
Beddome  describes  it,  on  the  Godavery,  as  a 
dark-colored,  hard,  and  pretty  wood ;  good  for 
turning  small  objects.  This  corresponds  with 
Dr.  Wight's  experience  at  Coimbatore,  where 
he  says  it  occurs  as  a  small  tree  or  rather  mo- 
derate sized  shrub  ;  wood  close  grained  and 
hard,  well  fitted  for  turning  small  objects.  In 
a  verse  of  the  Bharata,  where  Krishna,  having 
been  fed  by  a  hunter  or  savage,  his  attendant 
asks  :  Is  the  Balusukura  which  you  received 
from  Panchalikudu  equal  to  Salyodanam  (fine 
rice),  apupa  (cakes),  saka  (vegetables),  supam 
(pulee))  It  is  a  common  proverb  also.  Whilst 
life  remains,  I  can  subsist  on  the  leaves  (kura) 
of  the  Balusu  : — implying  submission  to  any 
necessity  however  grievous. — Dra,  Wight  is 
Gibson,    Captain  Beddome,    FL  And. 

CANTON,  a  large  town  in  the  south-west 
of  China,  built  on  a  river  of  same  name.  At  an 
early  date  after  the  Hejira,  the  Arab  maho- 
inedans  established  a  factory  at  Canton,  and 
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their  numbers  were  so  great  by  the  middle  of 
the  8th  century  that  in  758,  they  attacked  and 
pillaged  and  fired  the  city,  and  fled  to  their 
ships.  In  their  commercial  transactions  with 
the  Chinese,  the  natives  of  Europe  were  long 
restricted  to  this  town. 

CANTOR,  Dr.  T.  A  Bengal  Medical  Officer, 
author  of  large  and  valuable  contributions  in 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  to  oar 
knowledge  of  the  mollnsca^  the-  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  mammals  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Asia.  Notes  respecting  Indian  fishes,  in 
liond.  As.  Trans.  Vol  V.  165.  Noticeof  skull 
of  a  gigantic  batrachyan,  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1837, 
Vol.  vi.538.  Catalogue  of  Malayan  reptiles, 
Ibid,  vol.  xvi.  607,  897,  1026.  Catalogue 
of  Malayan  fishes,  Ibid,  vol.  zviii.  963.  Oa 
Hamadrayas,  a  new  genus  of  hooded  snakes, 
As.  Res.  ;  Lond  Zool.  Trans.  1838,  173. 
Spicile^ium  Serpentum  Indicorum.  Lood. 
Zool.  Trans.  1839,  31,  39.  On  production 
of  isinglass  from  Indian  fishes.  Ibid,  115 
JDr,  BuisVs  Catalogue. 

CANVAS,  Eno. 


Dot. 
Eng. 


Canevaua,      It.  PonT> 
Parusaina,  R^S- 

Parusanoe  polotno,  „ 
Lona,  Sr. 

Kibt&D,  Tau.  Til. 


Zeildock, 

Sail  Cloth, 

Tent  „ 

Toile  a  voile.  Fa. 

Segeltuob,  Qia. 

Loua,  It.  Pobt. 

In  Europe,  canvas  woven  from  hemp,  is  used 
as  sail-cloth  for  ships  sails,  and  a  finer  kind 
is  made  for  towels,  and  common  table  clotba 
Canvas  is  manufactured  at  Pondi cherry  and  at 
Cuddalore,  and  sold  in  bolts  containing  40 
yards,  at  from  20  to  25  Rupees^  and  a  coarser 
at  8  to  15  Rupees  a  bolt  Canvas  of 
excellent  quality  is  manufactured  in  Travau- 
core.  European  canvas,  though  much  dearer, 
is  generally  preferred  in  India  to  the  native 
material.  Europe  material  selling  at  Rs.24-5-6, 
per  bolt,  while  the  ordinary  country  can 
be  had  for  Rs.  16.  At  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 S55,  Mr.  Underwood  exhibited  fibres 
of  the  Agave  Americana  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent stages  of  preparation^  as  in  dressed  fibre^ 
plain  and  colored  yarns,  cloth,  and  damask, 
checked,  colored,  and  striped  canvas,  imitation 
horse  hair  cloth,  and  taboret,  all  made  from 
the  same  fibre.  Dr.  Riddell  also  exhibited  some 
good  plain  and  penelope  canvas,  colored  cloth, 
brushes,  white  and  colored  ladies'  shoes  made 
from  the  fibres  of  the  Agave  Americana*  The 
canvas  and  ladies  shoes  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  cloth  of  brilliant  colors.  M. 
F.  J.  R.  A  coarse  description  of  very  hani 
brown  canvas  has  been  for  some  time  produ- 
ced in  Bengal.  At  present  in  some  parts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  cotton  canvas  of  very 
good  quality  is  produced  :  two  or  more  threads 
are  placed  together,  sometimes  the  threads  of 
the  web  are  twisted  either  wet  or  dry.  Kative 
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CAOUTCHOUC. 

TesMis  hftve  all  their  sails  mads  of  an  inferior 
description  obtained  in  tiie  northern  parts  of 
Madras  Presidency  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8 
Bapees  a  maund  of  26  lbs.  The  better  de- 
scription wuuld  probably  be  more  suitable  than 
European  canvas  for  sails  which  are  only  oc- 
casioiiaDy  used.  If  well  washed,  previous  to 
use,  to  get  rid  of  the  dressing  it  would  be  less 
liable  to  mildew,  would  be  lighter  and  more 
easily  handled ;  but  the  best  could  not  be 
procured  much  under  the  price  of  ordinary 
English  canvas. — Rkode^  MSS. 

GANYA.  In  hindu  astronomy,  the  solar 
sign  Virgo. 

C AOB  K .     Sp.  Mahogany. 

CAOLAME.    It.    Crdage. 

CAOUANA  GAREITA,     See  Chelonia. 

CAOUTCHOUC.    Eng. 


India  Rubber, 

Caoutehou, 

Federhaii. 


Eng.    Chirit  marai,       Malay. 
Fr.       Boraciia,  Fobt. 

Qbb.    Keaina  elaatica,  Ule,  Sr. 

Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  Rubber,  is  the  product 
of  several  trees,  native  of  South  America, 
Peru,  the  Brazils,  of  India,  Assam,  Burmab, 
Penang,  and  the  Malayan  and  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago. In  1836,  Dr.  Royle  reported  fully 
on  the  Assam  caoutchouc,  which  is  obtained 
from  th^  Ficus  elastica ;  and  the  banyan  tribe 
generally  yield  a  milky  juice  which,  for  many 
purposes  to  which  caoutchouc  is  applied, 
might  be  rendered  serviceable.  The  Ficui 
etcutica,  has  been  introduced  into  the  Tenas- 
serim  provinces,  and  appears  to  grow  as 
well  as  an  indigenous  plant.  In  the  Te- 
nasserim  provinces,  also,  Echites,  an  indige- 
nous creepert  yields  caoutchouc  not  at  all  infe- 
rior to  that  which  is  obtaiued  from  the  elastic 
fig  tree.  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society,  in  reporting  on  a  specimen  sent  them 
by  Mftjor  Macfarquhar  of  Tavoy,  observed : 
*'  With  care  iu  preparing,  it  would  be  equal  to 
the  best  South  American."  Caoutchouc  is 
also  procurable  from  the  Nerium  grandiflora, 
a  beautiful  climbing  shrub  often  met  with  in 
gardens.  From  wounds  in  the  bark  of  the 
^  Urceola  elastica"  of  Sumatra  and  Pulo- 
Penang,  a  milky  fluid  oozes,  which  separates 
into  an  elastic  coagulum  and  a  watery  liquid 
of  no  use.  This  coagulum,  after  some  mouths 
keeping,  is  described  as  having  the  properties 
of  Indian  rubber.  Poisonous  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  juice  of  this  plant.  Caout- 
chouc is  also  yielded  in  abundance  by  Vahea 
gummifera,  and  Willoughbya  'edulis,  and  is 
also  produced  from  the  Siphonia  elastica. 
the  Loranthi  abound  in  Malabar^  and  a  simi- 
lar substance  might  readily  be  procured,,  as 
obtained  from  Urceola  elastica  in  Penang 
and  the  Archipelago.  Fious  religiosa,  the 
Indian  Fig  Tree,  Fious  Indica,  Hippo- 
mane  biglandulosa,  Cecropia  peltata  and  the 
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CAPB  PALMTRA8. 

Jintawm  of  Borneo.  It  is  dissolved  by  tur- 
pentine and  Spt.  Eth.  Sulphur.  For  England 
it  is  chiefly  obtained  from  South  America  and 
Singapore,  and  about  300  tons  are  annually 
imported  at  an  average  price  of  £180  a  ton. 
In  Britain  there  are  about  twenty  faotoriea 
where  this  article  is  made  into  shoes,  boots, 
capes,  cushions,  elastic  bands. — Foole's,  Statis. 
tics  of  Covnmerce.  Mr,  Rohde,  MSS,  RoyU^ 
Product,  Jtesc.  of  Ind,^  p.  76.  MasovUs  l^encu- 
ierim.  See  Jintawan.  Gum.  India  Rubber. 

CAP  A.     See  Eleusine  coracana. 

CAPALA-RUN6.  Rottlera  tinctoria.  See 
Dyes. 

CAFAROSA.    Sp.    Blue  Stone. 

CaPAYVA.    Sp.     Copaiva. 

CAPE  ASTER.     See  Cineraria. 

CAPE  BUNCO.  A  cape  in  Japan,  in  L. 
33°32'  N.  L.  132^*2'  E.,  at  which  Ferdinand 
Pinto  landed  in  1542.  See  Pinto. 

CAPE  CARAN,  called  also  Tanjong  Awat, 
also  Mud  Point,  nine  miles  north-west  of 
Salangore. 

CAPE  COMORIN,  the  most  southerly  point 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India  ;  the  word  is  from 
kumari,  a  virgin,  from  a  legend  that  a  virgin 
once  leaped  from  it  into  the  sea.  It  is  placed  by 
Cohmel  Lambton  in  lat.  8°  5'  N.,  long.  77''  35' 
E.  It  rises  in  a  gradual  slope,  and  is  covered  on 
the  eastern  ridge  with  palmyra  trees. — Eon- 
hurgh.     See  India,  301,  Kumar  ;  Hindoo. 

CAPE  GUARDAFUI,  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  nearly  opposite  to  the  promontory 
of  Aden. 

CAPE  HEN,  or  Sooty  Petrel,  is  the  Pnffi- 
nus  major. 

CAPE  JASMINE.     Gardenia  florida. 

CAPE  LIANT,  in  lat.  12''  34' long.  101^ 
11 ',  a  cape  in  Cambogia,  called  by  the  Siamese 
Lem  Samme  San.  The  whole  of  the  coast, 
from  Cape  Liant  to  Kamas  in  Kambodia,  it 
an  uninterrupted  archipelago  of  beautiful 
islands.     See  Kambogta. 

CAPE  MONZE,  the  most  westerly  point 
in  India.     See  Kelat. 

CAPE  NEGRAIS,  in  long.  W  20'  E.,  and 
lat.  16  0'  N. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  the  southern- 
most point  in  Africa.  It  was  rounded  by  the 
Egyptians  ages  before  the  Portuguese,  under 
the  command  of  Vasco  de  Gama. 

CAPE  OB  BRAZIL  GOOSEBERRY. 
Physalis  Peruviana. 

CAPE  PADARAN,  is  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  great  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
also  called  Phanran,  after  a  considerable 
town  at  the  head  of  \i.^Horfhurgh.  See 
Monsoon. 

CAPE  PALMYRAS,  a  projecting  land  in 
Oriasa. 
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CAPO0&  CUTCHEBRT. 


CAFPABIS  DIYABICATA. 


Ar. 

DUT. 

Capparis. 
Kebbir. 

Lat. 

PRRS. 

Fb. 

Gbr. 

It. 

EaperBzii. 
Alcapparrais. 

Bus. 
Sp. 

CAPE  PET£L,  also  cape  pigeon,  the 
Daption  Capense,  Stephen.  It  is  also  called 
the  Pintado. 

CAPE  RAMAS,  in  L,  74''0'E.and  L.  15° 6' 
N.  It  is  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  near  Goa,  and  has  a  small  fort  on  it 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese. 

CAPE  TALIABO,  the  cape  terminating 
tha  small  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes.  See 
Papuan. 

CAPE  TRES  FORCAS,  called  by  the  Riff 
occupants  Kalbiya.     See  Semitic  Races. 

CAPER  SPURGE.  Em.  Euphorbia 
lathyris. 

CAPER  of  Mount  Sinai,  Capparis  sinaica. 

CAPERS. 

Eebbir. 
Eappers. 
Capres. 
Eappern. 
Cap  pari. 

The  capers  of  commerce  are  the  unezptnd- 
ed  buds  of  Capparis  rupestris  of  Greece,  Cap- 
paris fontanesii  of  Barbary,  and  C.  i£gypti- 
aca  of  Egypt.  Several  species  of  capparis 
grow  in  south  eastern  Asia.  C.  Roxburghii, 
O.  floribuuda,  C.  apbylla,  brevispina,  Heyne- 
ana,  horrida»  sepiaria  and  urophylla,  and  the 
berries  of  C.  apbylla,  are  pickled  by  the  natives 
of  Guzerat.  It  is  very  abundant  in  parts  of 
the  Panjab,  where  the  fresh  bud  is  cooked  as 
a  pot  herb  ;  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
marble,  and  is  gathered  both  green  and  ripe 
by  great  numbers  of  the  natives,  who  eat  it 
largly.  But  the  caper  of  commerce  is  brought 
from  Europe.  They  are  preserved  in  vinegar, 
but  the  quality  of  the  product  depends  on 
the  age  at  which  they  are    gathered.     See 

CAPI-COTTAY.    Tam.  Coffee. 

CAPILA,  also  CapilapodL  Tam.  Rottlera 
tinctoria. 

CAPIIjLAIRE.  a  syrup  prepared  with 
leaves  of  the  Adianthum  Capillus  Veneris, 
and  A.  caudatum.  The  last  grows  in  Ceylon, 
amongst  the  Courtallum  hills  in  the  India 
Peninsula,  Cocbin  China^  and  at  Amboyna  ; 
the  first  is  called  by  Rumphius  Micca  Miccan 
Uttan.— iliniZw's  Mat.  Med.,  p.  297. 

CAPOETA  MACROLEPIDATA,  a  fresh- 
water  fish  of  Tenasserira,  Penangy  and  Java, 
with  a  large  swimming  bladder*  of  which 
isinglass  is  made.    See  Isinglass. 

CAPOOR.    Mal.  Quick  Lime. 

CAPOOR  CUTCHERRY.  Hiro.  Hedy- 
sarum  spicatura,  Zedoary.  Likewise  the  root 
of  a  plant  called  also  ''  Kakhur'^  sent  to  India 
and  Persia  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  for 
perfumery,  and  to  preserve  clothes  from  insects. 
It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  cut 
up  when  brought  to  market ;  it  has  a  pungent 
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bitterish  taste,  and  slightly  aromatic  raielL— 
Middle  Kingd.,  Vol  II,  p.  400. 
CAPOOR  ENGREES.    Maiat.     (ML 

CAPOOROO.    Sing.    Camphor. 

CAPOTE.    See  Capers. 

C APPADOCIA  and  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor : 
their  original  inhabitants  were  the  Lad  or 
Ludi,  as  far  as  the  Halys,  where  the  historicsl 
Lydians  were  seated.  The  Lud  or  Ludi  were 
a  Semitic  race. 

CAPP  ARlDACEiS,the  Caper  tribe  of  plants, 
sixty-four  species  of  which  occur  in  the  Esst 
Indies,  of  the  genera  Gynandropsis,  Cleom9 
Polanisia,  Crataeva,  Niebuhria  and  Capparis. 

CAPPARIS  APHYLLA,  Roxb. 

Earn.  Hind.     Doro  (unripe  fruit)  .Sikdi 

Kirrur.  SiNDH.     Pukko  (ripe      „  ).     „ 

Elareel.  ,,        Pusse  (flowers).  „ 

This  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  in  Tinnevelly,  Deccan,  Guzerat.  Onlus 
journey  to  Cabul,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  found  it  growing  in  the  midst  of  tbs 
desert.  It  grows  in  varying  abundance  all 
over  the  Punjab,  where  its  flower  buds  are 
cooked  as  a  pot-herb  ;  its  unripe  fruits  are 
gathered,  made  to  assume  the  acid  fer- 
mentation, and  made  into  a  pickle  with  pepper, 
mustard  and  oil,  and  eaten  with  bread.  Iti 
wood  is  durable  and  not  eaten  by  insects.— 
Eo3^.  Voigt.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

CAPPARIS  BREVISPINA,  D.  C. 

Syn. 

C.  acuminata,  Roxb.  ii.  566. 
Kalo-kera.  Bengl  |  Authoondy  kai.       Tam. 

A  plant  of  Malabar  and  Bengal.  A  scram- 
bling shrub,  common  in  hedges  with  a  beaoti- 
ful  red  fruit,  the  size  of  a  small  pear ;  the 
stem  armed  with  yellow  thorns  in  pairs  at  the 
leaves.  The  green  fruit  is  used  in  making 
pickles. — Jaffrey.  Voigt.  Roxb.  See  Vegetables 
of  Southern  India. 

CAPPARIS  CARANDAS.  Gmel.  Sjn. 
of  Carissa  carandas,  Lin. 

CAPPARIS  DECAISNiEI.  Its  buds, 
Paneero,  Sindi,  would  well  replace  the  ordi- 
nary capers  of  commerce. 

CAPPARIS  DECIDUA.  Karel,  Hind.  W 
fruit  called  "  d6\%*'  is  gathered  from  the 
tree  when  it  is  of  a  bright  red  color  and 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry  ;  it  is  used  as  a 
pickle.— Pouw^  Hand  Booh  271,  272. 

CAPPARIS  DIVARICATA,  Lam.  w.  and  a. 
Pachoonda,  Mahe.  |  Budareni.  Til 

Toaratti  maram.    Tam.    | 

A  small  tree,  growing  in  Coimbatore,  and 
not  uncommon  on  the  more  arid  wastes  and  in 
the  dry  hedges  of  the  interior  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  Wood  said  to  be  only  fit  for  fael— 
Wight,  &i6son. 
!  (8 


CAPPARIS  SPINOSA. 


CAPBA  HIRCtrS. 


CAPPARIS  ORANDIS.  Lihk.  W.  &  A.  W. 
7c  21. 

C<  mftrimt,  Seyne  in  Roth.  :  Roxb.  S.  /.  if. 
C.  bisperma,  Roxb^ 
0.  graDdifl,  KUin. 
C.  brevispina?  Oihton. 


Qullem  ohetta.  Tel. 
Regntti.     „         „ 


Wagbutty.  Malay. 

Yellai  toaratti  maram.  Tam. 
Qvi^  Tbl. 

A  small  tre«  growing  in  Ooimbatore,  and 
common  in  waste  places  inland  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency;  wood  close  grained,  hard  and  good, 
too  small  for  general  nse,  but  good  for  turn- 
ing.—  Wight,  Gihsofiy  £Uiot,  Flor,  Andhrica, 
Uiefid  Plants, 

CAPPAEIS  HEYNEANA,  Wall.  Chay- 
mka.  Hind.  A  shrub  growing  in  south  western 
India,  at  Cochin  and  Courtallum  ;  its  leaves 
are  used  for  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints,  and 
its  flowers  as  a  laxative  drink. — VoigL  74. 

CAPPARIS  HORRIDA,  Linn.;  W.  dc  A.h. 
Capparis  zeylauica,  Roxb.  il  567. 


Ardanda.  Uuk. 

Thorny  caper-bosh.  Eva. 
Ardanda.  Hind. 

Hankara.  Sans. 


Katallikai. 
Atanday. 
Adonda, 
Arudonda. 


Tax. 

Tel. 


Grows  in  the  Punjab,  Bengal,  and  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  India.  The  natives  eat  this  fruit 
dressed  in  difiPerent  ways,  but  chiefly  as  a 
pickle. — Ainslie,  p,  238.  Dr,  Steivart,  Ror,b. 

CAPPARIS  OBOVATA.  Caper.  Eng. 
This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampnr  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  3,000 
to  5,000  feet.  Its  fruit  is  pickled. — CUghoy-n 
Punjab  Report^  p,  68. 

CAPPARIS  PANDURATA.     Linn. 

0.  Zeylanica.  Linn.  |  T)ian-yeet.  Bvrm. 

CAPPARIS  SEPIARIA.  Roxb.  ii.  668. 

Kantagar ;  Kanud.  Bsno.  |  Nalla  up  pi.  Txl. 

Grows  in  Bengal  and  Peninsula,  and  is  a 
good  hedge  plant. — Voigt.  74,  75. 

CAPPARIS  SINAICA.  The  buds  of  the 
Capparis  Sinaica,  or  Caper  of  Mount  Sinai, 
are  the  filfil-ul-jibbel,  or  mountain  pepper  of 
the  East — O^Shaughnessy^ 

CAPPARIS  SPINOSA.    L.  bauri. 
Kabra,       Hind  of  Lad.  I  Ber,  Hind  of  Chen. 

KauT,  Kiari,  Sut.     Bandar,  SuT 


Kabarra, 

T.  L 

Taker, 

Banri, 

Sut. 

Bassor. 

Barari. 

Chen. 

Kakri, 

it 
tf 
>» 


In  Europe  this  plant  furnishes  the  caper. 
It  gentraUy  grows  in  the  Punjab,  exactly  as 
a  recent  traveller  has  described  it  on  Sinai, 
viz.,  **  in  bright  green  tufts  hanging  down  from 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,"  and  adorned  with 
Teiy  handsome  large  flowers.  It  is  fomid 
near  Multan,  in  the  Salt  Range,  along  the 
Trans-Indus  hills  to  Pesbawar,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  some  of  the  great  rivers,  ascending 
to  5,000  feet  at  Wangtri,  on  the  Sutlej  (8,000 
feet^  Thomson),  and  on  the  Indus  above 
Iskardo  to  about  10,500  feet  (Jacquemont  and 
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Thomson,)  and  it  occurs  to  12,000  near  Leh. 
Ripe  fruit  is  made  into  pickles  by  the  natives 
of  the  Salt  Range,  ko.^  but  in  some  places  at 
least  eaten  only  by  hindus.  Mr.  Edgeworth 
prepared  the  buds  in  the  European  style  as 
capers,  and  found  them  first-rate.  In  Ladak 
the  leaves  are  used  as  greens.  They  are 
eaten  by  goats  and  sheep,  and  in  Kangra  the 
roots  are  said  to  be  applied  to  sores. — Dr*  J* 
L,  S.  Stewart^  616. 

CAPPARIS  TRIFOLIATA.  Threeleaved 
caper.  Cratoeva  Rozburghii.  Tikto-shaq^ 
Beno.  The  three-leaved  caper  tree  grows 
in  the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  produces  large 
handsome  terminal  heads  of  flowers,  with 
numerous  purple  stamens  and  white  clawed 
petals,  that  change  to  cream  color. 

CAPPED  MACAQUE,  one  of  the  Simiadae^ 
the  Macaous  vadiatus  of  Dum. 
CAPPELLI.    It.  Hats. 
CAPPERN.     QiER.  Gapers. 

GAPRA  HIRCUS.  Linn.  This  has  five 
varieties*  vis.  : 

Var.  a.  Capara  .£gagras,  of  Cossya,  Btuh. 
lives  in  the  highest  E^haiBsya  mountainsi  where 
they  are  rear^  by  the  people.  It  has  na 
wool,  and  is  used  for  food. 

Var.  b.  Capra  iEgagms  of  Changra,  Buck. 

Stn. 
Capra  iBgagm»  lanigera.    Desni^ 
„        hircua,  var,   Desm, 

Tibet. 


Cholay. 
Cam  j  00. 


Shawl-goat.  Bko; 

Bouc  de  Caoheniire.Fr. 
Gbangra.  Hindi 

This  is  domesticated'  in  Tibet,  and  the 
wool  is  exported  to  Cashmere,  where  it  is 
made  into  the  finest  shawls.  It  has  on  the 
body  a  long  coarse  hair  intermixed  with  which 
is  a  fine  soft  wool^  which  is  the  article  used 
in  the  manufacture. 

Capra  iEgagrus,  of  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
is  believed  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  all 
the  gdats,  mingled  perhaps  with  the  C.  Fal- 
coneri  of  India.  The  breeds  greatly  differ 
from  each  other,  but  they  are  fertile  when 
crossed.  Dartnn» 

Var.  e,  Capra  imberbes,  theBerbura,-5ttc^. 

The  Berbura  goat  is  found  to  the  west  of 
the  Jumna.  Its  female  is  the  berburi,  and 
the  Bengali  calls  it  Ram  Sagul.  The 
body  is  veiy  like  the  long  legged  goat  of  the 
South  of  India ;  in  manners  they  are  similar, 
the  scrotum  of  the  male  externally  is 
separated  into  two  distinct  bags. 

Var.  d.  Tibetan  goat  of  Ladakh  has  a  short 
tail  and  very  short  ears,8carcely  2  inohes  long 
and  concealed,  has  long  scft  pendulous  hair, 
but  no  wool. 

Var.  e.  Tibetan  goat  of  Ladakh  has  long 
soft  pendulous  hair  but  no  wool. 
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CAPBIMULGUS. 


CAPSICUM  ANNUUM. 


CAPRA  IBEX  HIMALATANA.   Blyth. 

Stv. 
Himalayati  Ibex.  Evo.    I  L'Dxhau,  (female).  Him). 
Skeen,  (male).       Hind.  |  Eyl.  Cashhirb. 

Inhabits  Ladakh  and  Cashmtre. 

CAPRA  JEMLAICA,  Ham.  Smith, 

Syn. 
Hemitragus  quadrimammis.    Hodgs- 
Capra. 


Hind. 


Tehr. 
Kraa 


>> 


Hind. 
Cabhmirs. 


£no. 


JharoL 

Ther  „ 

Inhabits  Nepaul. 

CAPRA  HIMALAYAN  A.  See  Capres. 

CAPRA  JHARAL.    SeeCapre». 

CAPRA  MEGACEROS,  Hutton. 

Stn. 
C.  Falconer!,  Hugel. 
Har-khor.  Hind.    |  Suake  Eater. 

{nhabits  the  highest  parts  of  the  Tibetan 
Himalaya. 

CAPRICOBNIS  BUBALINA,  Hodgson. 

Stn. 

Antelope  bnbalina^    Hodgs. 

Nemorhedus  prochous    „ 

Capricomis  Thar,      Ogilby, 

Thar  of  NepauL 

A  wild  and  solitary  animal  of  th«  Nepaul 
mountains)  up  to  the  Sutlej.  Cat,  Ind. 
Mus. 

CAPRICORNIS  CRISPA,  the  Japanese 
goat  antelope. 

CAPRICORNIS  SUMATRENSia 

Syn. 

Antelope  Sumatrensis,  DevnareU.  Cambing 
out'an,  Malay  :  Snmatran  antelope^  inhabits 
Sumatra. 

CAPRIFOLIACEiS.  See  genera  of  plants, 
Caprifolium,  Comus.  Lonicera. 

CAPRIFOLIUM  SEMPERVIRENS.    r. 

ST.  S. 

Stn. 

Lonioera     sempervirens.  I  Trumpet     Honey-suckle 

D.  C.  I  Eno. 

The  honey-suckle  is  occaaioually  seen  in 
India. 

CAPRIMULOlDiE.  A  family  of  birds 
in  whioh  is  the  genus  Caprimulgus,  the  Goat- 
sucker. 

CAPRIMULGUS,  a  genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing  to  the  tribe  Insessores  and  family  Cxpri- 
mulgid«d  of  which  the  following  species  are 
found  in  India,  viz.,  C.  Affinis,  of  Java, 
C.  albonotatns,  C.  Asiaticus  of  India,  C. 
atripennis,  C*  Indicus,  of  Eamaon,  Malacca, 
C.  Eelaarti,  C.  macrouris  of  Java,  C.  Mahrat- 
tensis  of  the  Dehkan,  C.  monticolus  of  do.,  C. 
rufficollis.  Mr.  Blyth,  writing  of  C.  Ktlaarti, 
Blyth,  says  both  sexes  much  resemble  C.  In- 
dieus,  Latham,  but  smaller,  and  identical  with 
the  Nilgherry  bird.  The  three  species  muoh 
resemble  C.  Europeus  in  their  general  aspect, 
but  have  plumed  tarsi,  the  length  of  wing  in 
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Lat. 

Lombok. 

Ladamera. 

Lada-cbiua. 

Chabe  sabraDg. 

Film  i  Siab. 

Mallaghai. 

Mirapa-kai. 


UlLAT. 

« 

II 
Fibs. 

Tan. 

Til. 


three  specimens  of  G.  Kelaarti  ranged  firom  tt 
to  7|  in.,  in  five  of  C  Itidietu  from  7f  to  l\ 
in.,  and  in  one  of  the  Chinese  (1)  race  8|in. 

CAPSELLA  BURSA  PAS TORIS,  Mcmtk 
Mullay  muntha  keeray.  Tm,  Shepherd's 
purse^  English,  common  on  the  Neilgherriei, 
grows  in  Europe,  Persia,  Asia,  India,  and 
Japan  ;  used  by  the  natives  as  a  pot-herb.-- 
Jafre^f  WiglU,  See  Vegetables  of  Soothern 
IndisL 

CAPSICUM.    Eng. 
FiiaL  Ak. 

Nga  f  oak  tbi.      Burm. 
Red  pepper.  Chillies.  Eno. 
Lall  Mirich.         DtK. 
Mirebie.  Gui. 

Chabai.  Mault. 

Chabe.  „ 

Chabul.  ,1 

The  varieties  or  species  of  this  genus  of 

plants  are  very  largely  used   by  the  various 

races  in  the  south  atid  east  of  Asia.   It  is  tbii 

plant,  and  not  any  of  the  genus  Piper,  which  is 

the  peppery  condiment  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 

India  and  the  Asiatic  islands  in  Eastern  Asia; 

the  latter,  indeed,  being  little  used,  and  mostly 

raised  for   exportation.     Foreign  species  or 

varieties  of  Capsicum   have  been  introduced 

into  the  Archipelago,  and   are  named  Chabe 

China,  the  Capsicum  of  China ;  and  Chabe 

Sabrang,  the  Capsicum  of  India,  literally,  of 

''  the  other  side  of  the  water."     There  are  now 

numerous  varieties  of  chillies  in  India,  maoy 

of  which  have  been  introduced.     They  are 

raised  from  seeds  that  have  been  kept  for  ona 

year,  for  if  fresher,    the  crop  is  generally  a 

failure.     One  species  called  "  deviFs  pepper/^ 

introduced  by  Lord  Harris,  from  Trinidad,  is  so 

intensely  hot  that  the    natives  can  hardly 

manage  to  use  it.  It  is  cultivated  dnring  the 

cold  months.     In  the  Tenaaserim  Provinces 

they  have  large  quantities  of  Cayenne-pepper, 

of  which  two  or  three  species  enter  into  all 

the  native  dishes,  not  in  the  form  of  pepper, 

but  the  fruit,  stewed  or  roasted,  is  eaten  with 

the  food.     In  India,  the  dried  fruits  of  severil 

species  and  varieties  of  Capsicum  are  the 

Capsicum  annuum.  (common  Capsicum.) 
f  nitescens.  (Gk>at  pepper.) 
grossum  (Bell  pepper) 
minimum  (Bird's  Eye  pepper.) 
perhaps,  only  cultivated  varieties  of  one  q^ecies. 
These,  valued  as  a  digestive  condiment,  aie 
raised  all  over  the  S.  £.  of  Asia,  the  principal 
use  of  them  being  as  condiments  and  to  make 
cayenne  pepper    and  chilli  vinegar. — Crav- 
furd  Diety.    p.  82.     Jaffrty,     Mason.    See 
Cayenne  pepper,  Capsicum  Mirchi. 
CAPSICUM  ANNUUM.  Linn. 


If 
If 
ff 


Gaoh  mirich.         Binq. 
Common  chilly.     Eira. 
Spanish  pepper. 
Common  eapisoum 
Red  pepper. 


ff 


fi 


Kapu  molagiu 
Matitsawrauga, 
Mollagn. 
Mirapa  kaia« 


Malbal- 
Tam. 
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GAQUEAX. 


CAAALUA  LUCIDA. 


Is  largely  cultivated  in  South  America, 
lif  ezieo,  and  India.  See  Chillies. 

CAPSICUM  BACOATUM.  Linn.  Bird's 
eye-pepper^  var.  of  Capsicum  annuum.  Linn. 
See  Chillies. 

CAPSICUM    FESTIGIATUM.    Blumb. 

Cayenne  pepper,  usari  mullaghai.  Tam.  var. 
of  Capflioum  annuum. — Linn. 

CAPSICUM  FRUTESCENS.  Linn.  Var- 
of  Capsicum  annuum.     Linn. 


Gbabe  Lombok    TSLalat. 
Ladamera  ,, 

,y     chiiia  „ 

Rrabu  Maricha.       Saxb, 
MoUagbai  Tax. 

Merapa-kaia  Tbl. 

Golakonda  „ 

Mirapah 

tyellow  variety)     „ 
Si  ma  Tbl. 

Sudimirapa-kaia 
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Lai  Lamba  mirch,  Beno. 
Ifepal  chilly.  Enq. 

Oolkoudah  chilly.      ,, 
Ooat  pepper.  „ 

Chilly, 

Bird  pepper.  „ 

Cayenne  pepper.        ,. 
Lall  mirch.  Hind. 

Lanka  mirch.  „ 

Lalgach  march.         „ 
Ohahai  Malay. 

A  yellow  variety  is  j8  flavnm. 

This,  the  large  red  capsicum,  grows  all 
over  India  by  sowing  the  seed  broad-cast,  and 
when  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  high, 
putting  them  either  in  rows  or  beds  eighteen 
inches  apart.  The  soil  should  be  rich.  They 
require  watering,  and  to  be  kept  clear  of 
weads,  a  yellow  variety  is  fi,  flavum. — 
(yShatUfhneuy,  page  468.  See  Capsicum. 
Chillies.  Mirchee.  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India.  Cnpsicnm  minimum.  Cayenne  Pepper. 

CAPSICUM  FRUTIC08UM,  See  Cap- 
sicum. 

CAPSICUM  GROSSUM.  Willd.  Bell 
pepper,  Kafferi  mirich.  Hijmb.  A  var.  of  C. 
annuum.  Syn.  Capsicum  annuum.  Linn, 
See  Capsicum.     Capaicum  minimum. 

CAPSICUM  MINIMUM. 


Bird's  eye  pepper.  Eno« 
Oosi-oraUghai.  Tam, 
Sudi  mirapa  kaia.    Tbl. 


Gua  yoke.  BaRM. 

Gn  yoke  mo-hmyau.  ,, 
£a8t    Indian    Bird 
pepper.  Eng. 

This  plant  yields  its  fruit   for  a  series  of 
years.     Its  fruit  is  very  hot. 

CAPSICUM  NEPALENSIS. 
Capsicum  annuum.  Linn. 


Var.   of 


Mallagai, 
Menipu  kai, 


Tam. 
Tbl. 


CAB  ABUS,  a  genus  of  the  family  Carabid®^ 
many  species  of  which  occur  in  India* 

CARABUSCiELESTIS,  a  beautiful  species 
of  Carabus.  Beetle  obtained  in  China.  A,  Bes. 
among  the  Chi.  p.  62.    See  ColeopterL 

CARACAL,  or  Indian  lynx,  has  immense 
speed,  runs  into  a  hare  as  a  dog  into  a  rat.  It 
often  catches  crows  as  they  rise  from  the 
ground,  by  springing  fire  or  six  feet  into  the 
air  after  them. 

CARALLIA  C ALTCINA,  Benth.  in  Linn. 
Jonm.  This  large  Ceylon  tree  has  two  varie- 
ties, var.  a  Singhe  Rajah  forests,  between  Qalle 
and  Ratnapoora,  at  no  great  elevation.  Yar.  ft 
Central  Province,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000 
to  5,000  feet.— TAir.  Bnum.  PL  Zeyl.  IL^  p. 
121. 

CARA  CARNAY  KALANO.  Tam.  Tacca 
pinnatifida. 

CARAGANA  <3ERARDIANA.  Tartarian 
furze.' 

CARAGANA  VERSICOLOR.  Roylb. 

Dama  Tib.  |  Caregama  PigmasB.  D»  C. 

A  small  shrub,  which  grows  in  Tibet  and 
Western  Himalaya  at  elevations  of  14,800 
feet,  and  is  very  useful  for  fuel — Drs.  Stew- 
art  and  Thonuon, 

CARA-KAIA.  Tbl.    Myrobalan. 
CARALLIA  LANCE^FOLIA,  Roxb.    A 
rtree  of  Sumatra. — Voigt 

CARALLIA  LUCIDA,  Roxb. 

Oaramaintegerrim«,Z>.C.  |  CanOliaintegrifoliaj^m^ 


Dewata  gass.     ,  SnraH. 
Davette.  ,. 


Gach*maroh.        Bbng. 
Capoo  MooIagoo,MAL£AL 
Ratamirie,  Singh. 

This  is  the  most  acrid  and  pungent  of  the 
species  Capsicum. — Liim. 

CAPSICUM  PURPUREUM  and  C.  mini- 
xnucn,  or  Cayenne  pepper.  In  Pegu,  both 
species  are  cultivated  in  small  quantity  for  do- 
mestic use. — McClelland.  See  Chillies.  Ve- 
getables of  Southern  India. 

CAPSULES  DES  PAVOTS  BLANCS. 
Fs.    White  Poppy  capsules. 

CAPUCINE.    See  Capers. 

CAP  UL  AG  A,  abo  Powar.  Malax.  Cauda* 
mom. 

CAQUEAXi  of  Europe.  See  Bhodia. 
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Kierp  Brno. 

Maneioga  Bimic. 

Pbanei*  Can. 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Malabar  side  of  In- 
dia, in  the  Eonkana,  in  the  Circars,  Eemaon, 
Silhet,  Chittagong,  Pegu  and  Mergul  In 
Ceylon  up  to  3,000  feet  On  the  Bombay  side, 
it  is  a  handsome  tree,  pretty  frequent  in  the 
forests  of  the  South  Konkan ;  not  seen  €(le- 
where.  Wood  hard,  close-grained,  and  might  be 
used  in  turning.  It  is  seldom  large  enough  for 
any  other  purpose.  Thwaites  says  it  is  rather 
ornamental  and  adapted  for  furniture.  It 
is  a  large  common  tree,  north  of  Rangoon  and 
throughout  Pegu.  Wood  of  a  peculiar  structure, 
thick  medullar  rays  going  through  from  the 
centre  to  the  circum^rence  ;  colour  red,  used 
for  pkinks  and  rice  pounders,  and  may  possi- 
bly be  found  useful  for  cigar  boxes.  A  oubio 
foot  weighs  lbs.  60.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  tbe  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  50  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  six  feet  from  the  ground  is  10  feet. 
It  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot.  In  the 
southern  forests  of  Pegu,  it  is  a  plentiful  tree 
of  large  girth,  and  in  Calcutta,  is  employed 
in  house-building  under  tiie  name  of  Kierpa.-^ 
Drs.  OHwm}  McUlcUand  and  Brandis,  Voigt. 
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CABAYOAS  OB  BUFFALOS. 


CABBONATE  OF  SODA. 


CA.RALLUMA  ADSCENDENS.  CuUee- 
moolayan,  Tam.  This  .curious  looking  fleshy 
plant,  with  angular  stems,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  AsclepiadaB,  is  used  by  the 
natives  in  making  pickles,  and  sometimes  in 
chatney. — Jaffrey^  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

CARALOO.    Tel.  Setaria  Italica. 

CABAMBOLA  TREK  Eng.  Averrhoa 
carambola. 

CARAMBOO.  Tax.  Caryophyllus  aro- 
maticus. 

CARAMEEN.  Tam.  Zeus. 

CARAMUNNY  KEERAY.  Tam.  Doli- 
chos  catianv 

CARAMUNNY  PYRE.  Tam.  Dolichos 
catiany. 

CARANA  PALM,  the  Manrita  carana.  Its 
leaves  are  used  as  a  thatch  for  houses. — Seem. 

CABANGALLY.  Tam.  Acacia  sundra. 

CARANJ A,oB  CARRIJA  ISLAND,  south 
of  Elephanta,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bombay 
harbour^  is  four  miles  long  and  two  broad, 
is  low  and  woody,  with  two  hills  cailed  after 
the  island. — Horthurgh, 

CARANOSL  Rhbedb,  Vitex  trifolia. 

CARANX  ROTTLERI  1  Rudder  fish,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  seas,  from  one  to 
two  feet  long.   See  Fishes.    Scorn berid». 

CARAPA,     Speciee. 

Taila-ooD.    Bubh. 
A  Tavoy.wood,  used  in  building. — GoL  Firth. 

CARAPA  GUIANENSIS.   See  Dyes. 

CARAPA  MOLUCCENSIS.  See  Xylo- 
carpus  granatum. 

CARAT,  from  the  Greek  keration,  a  kind 
of  vetch.  A  carat  weighs  four  grains  French 
or  3f  grs.  Troy.  It  is  so  used  in  weighing 
precious  gems.  It  is  used  also  in  valuing  the 
alloyed  precious  metals,  in  this  case  standing 
for  an  imaginary  24th  p£u:t  of  the  pound  troy, 
the  number  of  carats  indicating  the  pure 
metal,  and  the  remainder  the  alloy.  Thus  the 
standard  of  the  sovereign  is  22,  or  two  parts 
aUoy.  Of  watch  cases  with  the  goldsmiths 
Hall  mark  18  or  six  alloy.  In  France,  the 
latter  is  the  lowest  legal  standard. — King. 

CARAT  AN'  See  Cafilali,  Kafilah  :  Earwan. 

CARAVANSERAI,  in  Syria,  forms  four 
sides  of  a  large  quadrangular  court.  The 
ground  floor  is  used  for  warehouses,  the  first 
floor  for  guests,  and  the  open  court  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  their  burthens,  and 
the  transaction  of  mercantile  business  general- 
ly«  The  apartments  used  for  the  guests  are 
small  cells  opening  into  a  corridor,  which 
runs  round  the  four  sides  of  the  court — 
JSothen^s  Travel  in  theEast,  p.  243.  See  SeraL 

CARaVOASor  BUFFALOS,  in  about 
lat.  11'*  53' N.  are  two  small  idands  in  the 
Mindoro  sea. — Borsburgh. 
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CARAWAY  SEED,  Eho. 


Oarvi,  Fb.    Keummel,  On. 

Cumindes  prea  „      Carvi,  It. 

firodkummel  Qbr.     Carum  Garai  Lit. 

These  aromatic  seeds  are  used  to  flavoar 
cheese,  spirits,  liqueurs  and  articles  of  medi- 
cine.— 0*Shaugh7iessy,  p,  358, 

CARAY  CHEDDI.  Tam.  Webera  tc- 
trandra. 

CARBOLIGNL     Lat.  Charcoal. 

CARBON, when  pure,i8  diamond;  less  pure, 
is  plumbago,  coal  and  charcoal. 

CARBONAS  POTASSJE.     Lat.   Potash. 

CARBONATE  DE  MAGNESIE  Fb. 
Magnesia  alba. 

CARBONATE  OF  COPPER.  See  Cop. 
per. 

CARBONATE  OF  LIME.  This  is  a  very 
abundant  mineral  in  the  Tenasserim  provLooes, 
and  embraces  several  varieties  of  vhich 
stalactical  carbonate  of  lime  is  one.  All 
the  limestone  caves  have  stalactites  hang- 
ing from  their  roofs ;  and  stalagmites  raised 
on  their  floors.  The  Siamese  Karens  often 
bring  over  bits  of  limestone  of  the  shape  of  a 
shell,  and  when  broken,  a  shell  usaally  of  the 
genus  Melania  appears,  that  has  been  encrost- 
ed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Much  of  the  ala- 
baster o!  which  ornaments  are  made  is  stalag- 
mite ;  but  all  the  alabaster  images  of  that 
coast  are  made  of  marble  :  and  not  of  com- 
pact gypsum,  which  they  much  resemble. 
Mason^  See  Calcareous  spar  ;  marble,  fossil, 
numroulite.     Chalk.  Dolomite. 

CARBONATE  OF  POTASH.  See  Potash; 
Dyes. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA.  This  has  bees 
noticed  under  the  head  Barilla.  Sajji,or  Baiilli^ 
is  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  prepared  by 
burning  plants  of  the  Salsola  and  other  spe- 
cies, and  collecting  the  ashes,  which  melt  into 
a  dark  colored  mass.  ''  Sajji  lota**  is  a  some- 
what purer  kind,  but  still  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  organic  and  other  foreign  matter, 
such  as  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  potassium,  sulphide  of 
sodium,  sulpho-cyanide,  and  ferro- cyanide  of 
sodium,  together  with  silica  and  clay. 
The  "  Eomgan  kh&r"  plant  yields  the  befit 
alkali.  The  pure  sajji,  from  this  plaut,  is 
called  <'  lota  sajji/'  and  the  residue  mixed  with 
ashes,  is  called  ''  Kangan  khar  sajjL"  The 
other  two  plants  yield  only  a  dirty  and 
inferior  substance  known  as  **  Bhutul  sajji/' 
"*  devil's  soda.*'  This  is  black  in  color  aod 
sold  in  pieces  like  lumps  of  ashes.  The  plant 
burned  in  the  Panjab  is  termed  ^  Khar,"  or 
in  Persian  "  Ashkhar."  The  sdentifio  name 
is  Coronylon  GriffithiL  There  are  many 
square  miles  densely  covered  with  this  last, 
whereas  the  Khar   is  comparatively  rare* 
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^^Khar,"  is  applied  tc»  various  herbs  belcnig- 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Chenopodiacss,  par- 
ticularly the  Anabasis  multiflora  aud  the 
Goronylon  Qriffithii.  The  ashes  which  fuse 
run  into  a  pot  placed  beneath  the  burn- 
ing heap.  This  occurs  as  an  efflorescence 
in  some  parts  or  other  of  ahnost  every  dis- 
trict in  India.  Muriate  of  soda  and  carbo« 
nate  of  lime  exist  in  the  soil,  and  the  na- 
tron is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  moist 
earth  or  mud.  Near  Qundycottah,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Penuar,  common  salt  is  inter- 
stratified  with  the  upper  schistose  strata  of 
the  argillaceous  limestone  on  which  the  sand- 
s^ne  rests  ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring soil,  natron,  contaminated  with  much 
iQuriate  of  soda,  is  collected. — Fawell,  Dr.  J, 
Z,  Stewart. 

CARBONCHIO.  It.  Carbuncle. 
OABBONE  DI  LEGNA.  It.  Charcoal. 
CARBGNES  DE  TIERRA.  Sp.  Coal. 
CARBGNIC  ACID. 

Bkg. 


Kohlen  sanre,  Qer. 
SpiritoH  letbaiis,  Lat. 
Aciduin  carbonicum  „ 


Fb. 

Daltma, 

Malat. 

Qbr. 

Mastiga 

1} 

It. 

Carbuoeulo, 

Sp. 

Lat. 

Manikiam. 

Tam. 

Malay. 

Do. 

Tel. 

Aerial  acid, 

Choke  damp, 

Pixed  air, 

Acidd  Carbonic,      Fk.      | 

CARBGNI.  FGSSILI.  It.  Coal. 
CARBUNCLE.    Enq. 

Escarboiikle. 

Karfuokel. 

CArboDcbio 

Car^uDculoB. 

Merah, 

One  of  the  inferior  gems  :  that  variety  of 
the  garnet  called  almandine.  Common  in 
Southern  India.  Carbuncles,  from  the  most 
ancient  times  of  the  Romans,  have  been  set 
with  a  backing  to  enhance  their  colour.  See 
Garnet. 

OARBUNCCJLa     Sp.  Carbuncle. 
GARBUNCULUS.     Lat.  Carbuncle. 

CARBURET  OF  IRGN.  See  Plumbago. 
Blacklead. 

CARCATA,  also  CARCATACA,  Sansc. 
The  solar  sign  Cancer.     See  Yarsha. 

CARDAMGM.    Eno. 


Hilbuya. 

Ebil. 

YalakkL 

Cardamomen. 

Oardamom. 

Leaser  Cardamom. 

Cardamomes. 

Kardamom. 

Kaxdamomon 

SUachi 

Cardamomi 


Aft. 

99 

Can. 
DuT, 
Bra. 

Fr. 

Obr. 

Gr. 

HniD.  Gcz. 

It. 


Jav. 
Lat. 

Malat. 


»• 


Eapol. 

Cardamomum. 

Puwar. 

Capulaga. 

Kakelah-seghar,    Ferb. 

Heil. 

Gardamomns. 

Ensal. 

Kardamomos. 
Tellam  arisi. 


Fort. 

SlNQH. 

Sp. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


Teylakulu. 

The  cardamioms  of  the  shops  are  the  pro- 
dace  of  several  genera  of  plants*  the  Aipinia, 
Amomum,  Elettaria  and  Renealmia.  The 
round  seeds  of  Amoxoum  cardamomum  of 
the  Birmah  forests,  Sumatra  and  Malacca^  are 
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used  by  the  Malay  in  lieu  of  the  true  car- 
damom. A.  angustifolium  of  Madagascar  sup- 
plies some  of  the  cardamoms,   A.  maximum 
of  the  Malay  Islands  and  Nepaul,  and  Cey- 
lon, also  produces  a  cardamom  of  an  inferior 
character.  Alpinia  cardamomum  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  India  in  the  Travaiicore  forests,  pro- 
duces a  cardamom  in  great  request     Amo- 
mum  grana  Parudisi  of  Madagascar  and  Cey- 
lon, yields  an  inferior  sort.    Elettaria  carda- 
momum of  the  hilly  partd  of  Malabar  and  Tra- 
vancore  and  Canara,  yields  the  true  carda- 
mom.    At  the    Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
the    Elettaria  cardamomum   was    exhibited 
from  Mysore,  Coorg,  Canara  and  Tra vancore. 
The    true    cardamoms  of   the   Elettaria 
cardamomum  are  either  cultivated  or  gathered 
wild.  lit  the  Travancore  forests  they  are  found, 
at  elevations  of  three  to  five  thousand  feet. 
The  mode  of  obtaining  them  is  to  clear  the 
forest  of  trees,  when  the  plants  spontaneously 
grow  up  in  the  cleared  ground.  Roxburgh^ 
states  that  in  Wynaad,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  in  June,  the  cultivators  seek 
the  shadiest  aod  woodiest  sides  of  the  loftier 
bills,  the  trees  are  felled,  and  the  ground  clear- 
ed of  weeds,  and  in  about  three  months  the 
cardamom  plant  springs  up.     In  four  yeara 
the  shrub  will  have  attained  its  full  height^ 
when  the  fruit  is  produced  and  gathered  in 
the  month  of  November,  requiring  no  other 
preparation  than  drying  in    the  sun.     The 
plant  continues  to  yield  fruit  till  the  seventh 
year,  when   the   stem     is   cut    down,  new 
plants  arising   from  the  stumps.  They  may 
also  be  raised  from  seeds.     Cardamoms  are 
much  esteemed   as  a  condiment,  and  great 
quantities  are  annually  shipped  to  Europe  from 
Malabar  and  Travancore.*  In  commerce  there 
are  three  varieties,  known  as  the  short,  shori- 
longs,  and  the  long- longs.  Gf  these  the  short 
are  mure  coarsely  ribbed,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  are  called  the   Malabar  cardamoms  or 
Wynaad  cardamoms.     They  are  reckoned  the 
best  of  the  three.     The  long -longs  are  more 
finely  ribbed,are  of  a  paler  colour,  and  the  seeds 
are  white  and  shrivelled.     The  short-longs 
merely  diflfer  from  the  latter  in  beii^  shorter 
or  less  pointed.    It  is  usual  to  mix  the  seve- 
ral kinds,  together,  when  ready  for  exporta* 
tion.     Some  care  is  required  in  the  process  of 
drying  the  seeds,   as  rain  causes  the  seed 
I  vessels  to  split  and  otherwise  injures  them, 
'  and  if  kept  too  long  in  the  sun  their  flavour 
becomes  deteriorated.   In  Trayanoore  they  are 
chiefly  procured  from  the  high  lands  over- 
looking the  -Dindigul,  Madura,  and  Tinnevelly 
districts.    In  these  mountains  the  oaltivators 
make  separate  gardens  for  them,  as  they  thrive 
better  if  a  little  care  and  attention  be  bestow 
ed  upon  them.    Cardamoms  are  a  monopoly 
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in  tbe  Travancore  State,  and  cultivators  come 
chiefly  from   the  British  provinces,  obtaining 
aboQt  200  or  210  Rupees   for   every  candy 
delivered  over  to  the  G<)vemmeut   The  aver- 
age number  of  candies  for  the  years  1845-54 
was  about  300  candien.    It  is  in  the  forests  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Ooorg  mountains,  that 
cardamom  caltivation  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.     In  February,  parties  from  Coorg  start 
for  these  western  mountains,  and  selecting  a 
slope  facing  west  or  north,  mark  one  of  the 
largest  trees  on   the  steepest  declivity.     A 
space  about  300  feet  long  and  40   feet  broad, 
is  then  cleared  of  brushwood  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  which  is  cut  down  about   12  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  carries  with  it  a  number 
of  small  trees  in  its  fall.  Within  three  months 
after  its  felling  during  the  first  rains  of  the 
monsoon,  the  cardamom  plants  in  the'  soil 
begin  to  show  their  beads  all  over  the  cleared 
ground,  and  before  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
October,  they  grow  two  or  three  feet.     The 
ground  is  then  caref  ally  cleared  of  weeds  and 
left  to  itself  for  a  year,  and  then,  20  months 
after  the  felling  of  the  great  tree,  the  carda- 
mom plants  are  the  height  of  a  man,   and 
the  ground  is  again  carefully  and   thoroughly 
cleared.    In  the    following    April,  the  low 
fruit-bearing  branches  shoot  forth,  and  are 
soon  covered    with  clusters   of  flowers,  and 
afterwards  with  capsules.   Five  months  after- 
wards^  in  October,  the  first  crop  is  gathered, 
and  a  full  crop  is  collected  in   the  following 
year.    The  harvCvsts  continue  for  six  or  seven 
years,  when  they  begin  to  fail,  and  another 
la/ge  tree  must  be  cut  down  in  some  other 
locality,  so  that  the  light  and  air  may  cause 
a  new  crop  to  spring  up.     The  harvest  takes 
pkce  in  October,  when  the  grass  is  very  hijrh 
and  sharp,  sorely  cutting  the  hands,  feet  and 
faces  of  tbe  people,  and  concealing  numerous 
large  leeches.     The  cultivators   pick  the  car- 
damom capsules  from  the  branches,  and  con- 
vey them  to  a  temporary  hut,  when  the  wo- 
men fill  the  bags  with  cardamoms,   and  carry 
them  home,  sometimes  to  distances  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles.     Some    families    will    gather 
twenty  to  thirty  maunds  annually,  worth  from 
Bupees  600  to  Rs.  1,000*     Cardamom  tracts 
of  Travancore  are  almost   all  granitic  and 
gneiss.     Tbe  cardamoms    of  commerce  are 
the  capsules    which    are    gathered    as  the 
seeds  ripen,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  they  are 
then  fit  for  sale.    The  smaller  capsules,  or 
lesser  cardamoms,   are  the  most  valuable. 
The  Karen   forests    of  Tavoy  and  Mergoi 
aboand  with    cardamom  plants ;  and  while 
subject  to  the  Burmese  govemment,the  Karen 
vrere  required  to  collect  the  seeds  and  pay 
them  in  as   tribute;  but  they  now  employ 
thfdr  time  more  profitably;  when  they  did 
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collect,  they  were  in  the  practice  of  mixing  a 
spurious  kind  of    cardamom  with  the  true, 
produce  of  a  plant  belonging  to  tbe  genus 
amomum,   believed  to  have  been  A.  carda- 
momum.    Cardamoms    are  also  extensively 
grown    in  the  woods    north  of  Nu$;gur  m 
Mysore,  and  are  exported   to  all  parts  of 
Southern  India.  The  Ellettaria  cardamomtim 
is  also  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  and  a  species  »c- 
cura  wild.  Cardamoms  are  known  in  the  Malay 
and  Javanese  languages  by  two  names,Kapubiga 
and  Puwar,  which  appear  to  be  native  words. 
Of  the  cardamom  cabled  by  the  Chinese  Yang 
chun-Mha,    the   hairy    China    cardamom   of 
pharmacologists,  is  said  to  be  produced  in  the 
province  of  Kwang-tung,  and  it  may  be  a 
native  of  Cochin  China.    The  plant  bearing 
scitamineous  fruit,  to  which  the  name,  large, 
round  China    cardamom    has    been  gives, 
and  which  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  T$aou 
kow^    continuous    unknown,  and    the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  bitter-seeded  cardamomi 
yik'che-txze,  and  ovoid  China  cardamom,  TViM 
hwo  or  Qwa  Uu,     It  is  probable  that  aU  of 
them  are  productions  of  the  south  of  China, 
or  of  Cochin  China. — Madras  Ex.  Jur,  Rep. 
Drs,    Moion.   Voigl,    Craw/urd   Dictionary ^ 
ThwaiUs  En.  Drwy,  Cochin :  Roa^.  I.  72. 

CARDAMOMEN.  Dot.  Cardamom. 
CARDAMOM ES.  Fr.  Cardamom. 
CARDAMOM  I.  It.  Cardamonu 

CARDAMOM  PLANT     Eng.    Syn.  of 
Ellettaria  cardamomum.     Moton. 
CARDAMOMS,  Bastard  or  wild. 

Kapulaga,     Bali.  Jav. 

Malay. 
Wild  or  Bastard 
GArdannomB,      Eng. 

Are  much  larger  than  the  true  cardamom, 
more  pungent  but  less  aromatic,with  a  strong 
camphoraoeous  taste.  Thej  are  not  moch 
esteemed,  and  are  only  used  by  tbe  poorer 
classes  of  natives  as  a  substitate  for  real 
cardamoms.  They  are  brought  to  Bombay 
from  the  Malabar  Coast.  The  wild  or  bastard 
cardamom  of  Slam  is  produced  by  Amomam 
zanthioides,  Wallich;  the  seeds  have  been  im- 
ported into  England,  while  the  empty  cap- 
sules are  found  in  the  drug  shops  of  ObiiA 
The  latter  are  exported  from  Siam  to  Chins. 
Fdulkner. 

AMOMUM  GRANA  PARADISI.  Parsdiae 
grains,  Malaguetta  pepper.  A  native  of  the 
coast  of  Guineanear  Sierra  Leone. — 0*ShM^ 
nessy,  page  650. 

AMOMUM  GBANDIFLORUH,  y^^^ 
seeds  of  camphor-like  flavour.--0'jStotf^ 
nessy,  page  660. 

C  ARDENILLO  j  Ver^le ;  Verdegris.  Sr. 
'  Verdigris. 
C  64 


Eurrocha,     Guz.  Hikd. 
Hil  kiiau,  Pcu. 


CAR££HARAD0O. 


CABEYA  ARBOREA. 


CAREDEUCHA,  CABDO  PEINADOB. 
Sp.  Teasel. 

CABDI0PTERI3.  At  Cachar,  in  the 
Assam  valley  and  Chittagong  this  remarkable 
plant  of  unknt)wn  affinity  covers  the  trees 
for  upwards  of  sixty  feet,  like  liops,  with  a 
Hxass  of  pale-green  foliaue,  and  dry  white 
glistening  seed-vessels. — Hooker  Rim,  Jour, 
Vol  IL,  p.  334. 

GARDIOSPERMUM  HALICACABUM. 
Linn. 


Kupotki.  Bkno. 

Ma-la-maL  BuRic. 

Sbib*jul.  Dux. 

Heart-pea  Eng. 
Smooth  leaved  do.      „ 

JBalloon  yiue  „ 

Ulinja  Mai«bal. 

Karavi,  Sans. 

Moda-cottan  Tax. 


Badda-kakana- 
Eanakaia, 
Nella  ginlisienda, 
Upariuta, 
Budda  boaara 
XJllena  dge, 
Vekkudu  tige, 
Jyotishmati, 
PaUli  tivva. 


Tkl. 


n 


)» 


I  Ekkudatige, 

The  seeds. 

Habb-nl-kulkul,  Ponj. 

An  annual  climbing  plant,  with  an  inflated 

membranous  capsule,  heoce  its  name.  The  root  [ 

is  aperient.    It  is  mucilaginous,  and  slightly 

nauseous  to  the  taste,     is  raised   in  great 

quantities  by  the  natives  of  Tenasserim,  but 

more  as  a  vegetable  than  a  medicine.   Grows 

all  over  Indiat  C.  canesens,  Wall,  grows  on  the 

Inawaddy.  Fot^^.  93. — Hcuon,  Aim.  Mat.  Med. 

p.  89.  Voigt.  93.   Dr,  J,  L.   SUtpart.    See 

Jyotishmati. 

GARDIUM,  a  genus  of  molluscSi   many 
species  of  which  occur  in  India.  Ainslie  names 


Seepee. 


DUK. 


Cardimn  edule.  Eno. 

Huttie.  Taic. 

Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  155. 

CARDIVA  orKARATEEVO  ISLAND, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  extends  north 
and  south  11  miles,  about  1|  to  4  miles  from 
the  shore.—- £ror«6«r^A. 

CARDOLE,  a  thick  black  oily  substance 
obtained  from  tbe  pericarp  of  the  cashew  nut, 
Anacardium  occideutale.  It  is  a  powerful 
vesicating  agent, 

CARDON  DE  CARD  A  RE.  It.  Teasel. 
CARDS  :  Playing  cards. 


feet  iu  circumference  ;  used  for  carts  and 
building. — Golond  Fritk,  (Probably  a  species 
of  Pterocarpus.) 

CAREI.  A  people  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  Tinne- 
velly.  Karei  in  Tamil,  means  "  the  shire.*' 

CAREPAKU  EURA.  Tkju  Bargera  Eo- 
nigii. 

CARETTA  IMBRICATA,  one  of  the  tur- 
tles of  the  Tied  Sea.     See  Chelonia,  Reptilia. 

CAREX,  a  genus  of  plants  behniging  to 
the  natural  order  Cyperacese,  several  of  which 
grow  on  the  sea  shores  and  near  the  rivers  of 
India.  Yoigt  names  eleven  introduced  spe- 
cies of  Carex,  but  C.  Indies,  Willde,  is  a  native 
of  Nepaul. 

CAREX  MOORCROFTH.  Grass  is  veiy 
scarce  in  Thibet,  but  Carex  Moorcroftii, 
a  running  wiry  sedge,  binds  the  aand  like  the 
Carez  arenaria  of  the  English  coasts.— iff ooA;tfr 
Him,  Jour.  Vol.  IL,  p.  155. 

CAREY,  Dr.  W.,  a  celebrated  missionary 
at  Serampore.  He  was  the  founder  of  protestant 
missions  to  India,  and  landed  in  Calcutta 
on  the  Uth  November  1793.  He  was  the 
soil  of  a  parish  clerk.  He  joined  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Marshman  at  Serampore,  on  the  lOth 
January  1800.  His  whole  life  was  passed  in 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  lan- 
guages of  India  ;  his  whole  career  was  marked 
with  a  passionate  desire  to  reveal  Christ  to 
men  who  knew  hira  not.  His  strong  natural 
benevolence  had  been  intensified  by  deep 
piety  and  warmed  and  elevated  by  the  grace 
of  God,  until  his  heart  glowed  with  a  settled 
fervour.  Author  of  State  of  Agriculture  in 
Dinajpore,  in  As.  Res.  Vol.  VI.  Gteographi* 
cal  notices  of  Serampore.  As.  Jl.  1835,  Vol. 
II.  5S. 

CAREY  A,  Species.  Eaga.  Burj^.  A  large 
timber  tree  of  Tavoj. — Col.  Frith. 

CAREYA,  Species.  Zaza.  Burm.   A  Marta- 
ban  wood,  used  for  posts,  &c. — Col.  Friih. 

CAREYA  ARBOREA,   Roxb.  ;  Corr,, ; 
Rheede  ;  W.  A  A. 


Dot. 


Fk. 

GXB. 

Hind. 


Carte  de  giaoo. 

Eartii 

Garnas. 

Naipes. 

Eorb. 


It. 

Rubs. 

Sf. 


»» 
Sw. 


Eaarten. 

Speel-Earden 

Cartes  a  jouer. 

Karten 

Spiel-Karten 

Gaojifeh. 

Tbe  playing  cards  of  the  hindu  and  ma- 
homedan,  are  round  pieces  of  strong  card, 
painted  with  figures  of  men,  quadrupeds  and 
fiab. 

CARDUCHI,  the  Eurd  country  in  Eur- 
distan. 

CAREEMARADOO:  Tam.  %  A  Travan- 
core  wood,  of  dark  brown  colour,  two  to  six 
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Bakoomba     of  Bombay. 
Ban  or  bambbooai.  Bur. 


Bambouai. 

Baubwai. 

Gambia. 

Carey's  tree. 

Eamba. 

Koombha. 

Wae  koombha. 


Burm. 

Can. 

Eno. 

HiKD. 

Mahr« 


Peloa.  liALSAL. 

Eahatta.  Sinqh. 

Ave-mavo,  Tam. 

Pata-tanni  maram.    „ 
Pailn  maram  ?  ,, 

Eumbhi.  Tkl. 

Budada-nedi  ?  „ 

Eoombee  Uria. 


Its  flowers. 

Vakhomba. 

Its  fruit. 
Gagaira  Hind.  ]  Eahoi  Hind. 

This  tree  grows  in  most  parts  of  India,  of 
good  size,  and  in  many  places  abundant ;  and 
except  Drs.  Riddell,  Wight  and  Cleghom,  its 
timber  is  praised  by  all  who  have  noticed  it 
aa  a  good  serviceable  wood,  having  a  good 
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CARICA. 


CARIMATA. 


tenacity  of  fibre  and  durable.     It  occurs  in  tbe  natural  order  Papajaoea^  of  which  one 
the  south  and  west    of  Ceylon,  in  Coimba-  species,  C.  papaya,  is  cultivated  in  India, 
tore,  is  very    common    i»    the    inland    and      CARICA  PAPAYA.  Linn. 
coast  jungles  of  Bombay,  is  found  in  the  Dek-  Papaya  Yulgaris, Zam.  |  PapayaCarioa,(irO!rto. 

ban  in  Ghinjam  and  Gumsur,  is  one  of   the  oadang-caatila  BALL^^apa  Malay. 

most  numerous  trees  throughout  the  province  Papaia  Bbmo. 

of  Pegu,  and  is  abundant  in  Tenasserira,  Am-  Thin-baw  Bubx. 

herst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui.    Dr.  McClelland  Them-baw-thee 


says  that  in  Pegu  the  timber  is  large,  the 
wood  red  and  equivalent  to  mahogany,  and 
there  forms  the  chief  material  of  which  the 
carts  of  the  country  are  made,  Dr.  Mason 
adding  that  it  is  a  useful  timber  for  house 
building,  and  Dr.  Brandis  mentions  that  it  is 
used  for  gun-stocks,  house  posts,  planks,  &c. 
a  cubic  foot  of  the  Pegu  wood  weighs  55  lbs. 
In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  6rst  branch  is  20 
feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  9  feet.  It  sells,  in  Pegu, 
at  12  annas  per  cubic  foot.  Captain  Dance 
says  it  is  abundant  in  Amherst,  Tavoy  and 
Mergui)  with  a  maximum  length  of  15  feet 
and  maximum  girth  of  3  cubits  :  that  its 
timberi  when  seasoned,  floats  in  water,  is  use- 
ful, durable,  and  tough,  and  for  ordnance  pur- 
poses he  recommends  it  for  helves.  Dr.  Gib- 
son tells  us  that  it  is  not  much  used  on  the 
Bombay  side,  but  that  the  timber  stands  the 
action  of  water  well.  As  it  is  generally  crook- 
ed, he  thinks  it  merits  trial  for  the  crooks  of 
boats,  comers  of  carriages,  &o.  In  Ceylon,  it 
is  used  for  the  axles  of  bullock  carts  and  in 
buildings.  Its  fibrous  bark  is  used  as  matches 
for  matchloeks,  guns,  &c.,  and  in  Gan- 
jam,  according,  to  Capt.  Macdonald,  the  scant 
clothing  of  the  byragi  and  other  hindus  affect- 
ing peculiar  sanctity,  is  made  of  the  fibrous 
bark  of  this  tree.  In  Ceylon,  a  cubic  foot  of 
its  wood  weighs  35  lbs.,  and  it  lasts  10  to  20 
years.  In  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  according  to 
Captain  Macdonald,  its  extreme  height  is  36 
feet,  circumference  3  feet,  and  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  is 
6  feet.  Its  large  greenish  flowers  are  offici- 
nal, being  given  by  hindus  after  childbirth. 
Dr>  J.  L.  Stewart,  M.  />.,  Wtgkt,  Cleghom, 
Brandts,  Mason,  McClelland,  Gibson,  and 
Bidden,  Captains  Macdonald  and  Dante, 
Major  Beenon.     Rozb.  ii.  638.  Voigt. 

ACREYA  SPHiERICA. 

Bamboaai.  Burm. 

This  tree,  which  is  almost  identical  with  C. 
arborea,  grows  in  the  Northern  Circars  in  the 
mountains  at  Chittagong  and  at  Moulmein. 
Its  bark  serves  as  cordage,  and  is  used  as  a 
slow  match  for  guns.— Z>r.  Wight.  Colonel 
Frith,  Dr,  McCleUand^  Voigt  Roxh.  63. 

CAMARL    Hind.    Gloriosa  superba. 

CARICA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
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DUK. 

Enq. 


Maleal, 


n 
SDiGH. 


Paapoy. 
Papoia  umbba- 

lay  maiam 
Paspol 

Pappali  maram    Tax. 
Bapaia  pandu,  Tn. 

Boppayi,  „ 

Madana  anapa  chettu  „ 
Madhunuikam  •. 


Puppaya 
Papaw   tree 
Gommoii    „  „ 

Urun  khurboza  P    Hind. 
Papaia  „ 

Arand  Eharbuja        „ 
Eharboza  Hind. 

This  plant  is  found  throughout  India,  and 
grows  without  much  care.  The  fruit  is  gather- 
ed in  a  green  state,  is  dressed  as  curry  and  in 
tarts,  when  ripe  it  is  used  as  a  dessert  It 
contains  in  its  centre  dark  colored  seeds  which 
taste  like  the  water  cress.  The  fruit  is  laige 
and  oblong,  suspended  upon  the  leafless  part 
of  the  trunk,  like  the  jack  fruit ;  the  sorfaoe 
when  ripe  is  a  pale  orange  yellow.  A  milky 
juice  exudes  on  incision  from  the  rind,  and  the 
rind  and  seeds  are  deemed  in  the  Mauritius 
a  powerful  vermifuge.  Tough  meat,  robbed 
with  this  juice,  becomes  tender,  without  aoy 
injurious  property  being  communicated  to  it 
The  flesh  of  animals  f^  on  the  leaves  and 
seeds  is  said  also  to  be  remarkably  tender, 
but  thus  seems  unlikely.  It  is  even  ts- 
serted  that  dead  animals*  hung  from  tbe 
branches  of  the  tree,  undergo  change,  in 
Bengal.  Mahomedan  table  servants  use  the 
juice  with  the  view  of  softening  beefsteaks 
and  old  fowls.  The  leaves  are  used  by  the 
negroes  in  washing  liuen,  as  a  substitute  for 
poap.  As  to  the  anthelmintic  virtue  of  the 
juice,  it  has  been  given  in  doses  of  from  20 
to  60  drops,  without  observing  any  marked 
effects.  Dr.  Roxburgh  says  the  leaves  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  soap.  Pulp  of  the  fruit  eaten  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Juice  of  the  unripe  £rait  a 
vermifuge  ;  contains  fibrine ;  juice  of  the  pnlp 
removes  freckles.  Animal  food  rubbed  with 
the  fruit  or  exposed  to  its  vapour  is  said  to 
become  tender.  Roxb.  iil  824.  ffShaugh- 
»»«»y>  P«^«.  I^rs.  J.  Z.  Stewart,  Aindie, 
Mat.  Indie.  Dr.  McClelland.  Roxb.  iij.  824. 
Voigt.  83. 

CARICAL,  OR  KARIKAL,  a  smaU  settle- 
ment belonging  to  France,  between  Tranqoe- 
bar  and  Nagore. 

CARICATURE  PLANT,  or  face  plant, 
Justicia  picta,  the  white  portions  on  its  green 
leaves  present  caricatures  of  the  hum^n  bos. 
Riddell. 

CARIMATA  OR  KRAMATA,  a  high  is- 
land about  lOi  miles  long,  in  lat.  T  361'  S. 
long.  180''  5if  £.,  has  a  pei^  estimated  from 
2,000  to  2,986  tBet-^fforsburgh. 
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CARISSA  DIFFUSA. 

CARIMON.  Two  small  islands,  Great 
and  Little,  off  the  Malay  coast,  near  Palo 
Pisang  — Hortburgh . 

CARIMON,  or  Java-islands  in  tlie  Java 
sea,  cover  a  space  of  86  to  39  miles  E.  and  W., 
and  15  miles  N.  and  S  The  largest  and  highest 
of  .these  islands  are  Crimen,  Komodian  and 
Parang,  wiiich  are  discemable  at  a  great 
distance.  The  flag-staff  at  Crimon,  where  is  a 
Dutch  settlement,  stands  in  5°  54'  S.,  and  110° 
31^'  E. — Ilorshurgh, 

CARINARIA,  a  genus  of  Gasteropod  mol- 
luscs, species  of  which  are  found  in  Asiatic 
seas.     JSee  Mollusca. 

CARIN  CHEMBI.  Tam.  Cnronilla  picta. 

CARIN  KULLOO.  Tam.  Glass. 

CARIN  SERIGUM.  Tam.  Fennel  flower, 
Kigella  seed,  Nigella  sativa. 

CARISSA  CARANDAS,  Linn. 

Capparls  carandas(7m^/.|Echites  8piuosa.^urm' 

Kurumchi.  Beno.  |  Sushenaa.  SaA'S. 

Cariiisa  Bush.  Eno.  [  Areigua. 

Jasmine  flowered  Ca- 

rissa,  „ 

Bengal  currants.  ,, 

Wild  black  karandaa.  „ 
Kurunda.  Hind. 

Kile*  Ma  LEAL. 

Karamurda.  Sans. 

Karamai'daca 
Krishna-pak  phula. 


CABMEL. 

3Cylon  aggalochum,  which  is  given  as  a  tonic 
and  cholagogae. — Dr.  Stewart. 

CARISSA  SPINARUM.    Linn.    Don. 


Chotay  Karunday,  DUK. 
Karaviudi  Sans. 

Buarucum      Sumatean. 


Chinna  Kallivi-pandu 

■  TsL 
SiiTu  Calaka  PallamTAJL 


» 


Maba-karomba.    Singh. 
Kalaka^  Tam. 

Perin-kalaka  pallam.  „ 
Pedda  kalivi  pandu.TjfL. 
Oka  chettu  „ 

Vakka,  also  Vukndu. ,, 
Waks. 

Gotho.  Ueia. 

Burray  Karunday.       „ 


A  large  thorny  bush,  cultivated  for  its 
fruits  which  taste  when  stewed  like  currants 
The  p?ant  grows  abundantly  wild  in  the 
Kutah  jungles,  and  in  March  and  April  fills 
the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom.  This 
plant  forms  beautiful  and  impassable  hedges. 
It  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  the  Decoan, 
bearing  a  dark  blue  coloured  berry  when  ripe 
and  sold  in  the  bazar.  The  fruit  when 
ripe  is  sometimes  eaten  by  Europeans,  and 
in  the  green  state  is  made  into  tarts,  jel- 
lies, and  pickles:  the  jelly  is  considered  in- 
ferior to  none  made  of  other  Indian  fruits. 
This  species  is  a  marked  exception  to  the 
generally  poisonous  nature  of  the  family.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  olive,  and  when 
ripe  is  black,  and  has  a  very  pleasant  taste 
sornewbat  like  a  damson — Ainslict  p.  230. 
CSJiatighnessy,  p,  444.  ^f€d,  Top.t  page  185. 
Mason.  Dr-  ^Stewart,  Capt.  Macdonald. 

CARISSA  DIFFUSA.     Roxb, 
Gau.  Hind.  |  Qarinda  Hind. 

Garoa 


This  plant  grows  wild,  and  its  small  dark 
coloured,  sweet,pleasant- tasted  berry  is  esteem- 
ed by  the  natives. —iitftWie^  p.  232. 

CARRI-MARRIDDI.  Tam.  I  A  timber  of 
Travancore,  of  dark  colour.  1  to  4  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  used  by  wheel-wrights.— Coiowe^ 
Frith,   See  Careemaradoo. 

CARIVANSARY,  See  Karavan  ;  Sarai. 

CARJURA.    Sans.  Phoenix  dactylifera.    . 

CARJURA-PANDU.  Tkl-  Phcenix  dac- 
tylifera. 

CARLESS,  Captain  I.  N.,  author  of  a  Sur- 
vey Report  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  Bam. 
Geo.  Trans.  Vol.  /.,  275.  Account  of  a  travelling 
species  of  Galliator  near  Eurrachee.  Ibid, 
363.  Visit  to  BeyUh.  Ibid,  .304-  Mesaoir  on 
the  Qulf  of  Akaba.  Ibidy  172.  Evaporation 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Ibid,  State  of  the  Eakewarree 
mouth  of  the  river  Indus.  Ibidy  876.  Account 
of  hot  springs  at  Peer  Muggun,  near  Kurra- 
chee.  JBom.  Geo.  .Trans-  1840,16.  Remarks 
on  the  course  of  the  Hurricane  which  occurred 
on  the  Malabar  coast  in  April  1847.  Ibid, 
1849,  Vol.  VIII.,  Fartl,  76.  Memoir  to  ac- 
company the  Survey  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus. 
Ibid,  part  3,  328.  Account  of  the  InscriptiouB 
(in  the  rocks  of  Shren  Waj.  near  Jeddai  Red 
Sea.   Bom.  As.  Trans,  Vol,  ILf  273. 

CARLI-CAVES,  in  the  western  ghats,  near 
the  Bhor  ghat.  See  Karli. 

CARL  RITTER,  a  German  author  who 
wrote  on  the  languages  of  Asia. 

CARM A.  Sansk.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Kanda  or  general  headings  of  the  Vedas.  This 
chapter  relates  to  ^'  Works/'  the  other  two, 
*'  Guyana"  and  Upashana,  relate  to  '^  Faith" 
and  worship.    See  Vidya. 

CARMEL,  a  small  range  of  hills  extending 
six  or  eight  miles  inland,  in  a  S.  E.  direotiou 
from  the  bay  of  Acre.  Mount  Carmel  is  a  ter* 
inination  of  the  chain  of  hills  commencing  at 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  south-east,  the 
extent  of  which  is  about  eight  miles.  The 
valley  of  Martyrs  and  the  garden  of  Eliaa 
are  near.  The  valley  of  Martyrs  is  a  very 
narrow  dell  open  to  the  sea.  Carmel  has 
scarcely  a  tree  of   any  size  upon  it,  is  thickly 


vruak  „        I  oMcuL\ii%iM.j  fit  VIVO  va.     uiijr  ouic  u^vu  iw.  Ma    vUAVifjy 

This  shrub  is  common  throughout  the  Pun- '  studded  with  shrubs.    The    convent  of  St« 


jab.  Its  small  white  or  pink  flowers,  about 
Aprils  perfume  the  air  around.  The  wood  is 
used  for  combs,  and  in  turnery,  &c.,  and  as 
fuel.  A  Kangra  authority  states  that  the  very 
old  wood  gets  quite  black  and  fragrant,  and 
is  sold  at  a  high  price  as  Aggar,  or  ^d-i-Hindi, 
an  officinal  wood  generally  referred  to  Aloe- 
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Bertoldo  stood  near  the  head  of  the  valley. 
The  holy  fountain  of  Elijah  is  close.  The 
cistern  seems  to  have  been  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  is  about  six  feet  deep,  full  of  cieac 
delicious  water. — Skinner^s  Overland  Journey^ 
Vol.  L,p.  101-  Robinson's  Travels  in  FaUUinc 
and  SyriOj  Vol^  /.,  p.  196. 
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CARNATIC. 


CARPENTEBS. 


OABMENIA  or  CARMANIA  WOOL,  a 
kind  of  goat's  hair>  brought  from  Carmania,  a 
ooantry  of  Asia  Minor.  Compendious  De- 
Bcription, 

CARMIJ^E. 


Karmyn 

But. 

Carminio 

It. 

dirmiae 

Fr. 

Canniniuai 

Lat. 

Kftrmine 

Qeb. 

A  beautiful  pigment  prepared  from  cochi- 
neal. See  Rouge. 

CARMINIO.  It.  Carmine. 
CARMINIUM.  Lat.  Carmine. 

CARNATIC.  Its  ancient  kingdoms  were 
the  Pandyon,  Chera,  Chola,  and  Calinga. 
B.  C.  75,  an  expedition  left  the  eastern  side 


Azim-ud  Dowlah  on  the  throne.  The  British 
in  1  So6,  on  the  demise  of  Mahomed  Ghou, 
grandson  of  Azim-ud-Dowlah,  finally  aboUshed 
the  titular  Nabdb,  from  which  followed  loog 
effiirts  to  seat  the  second  son  of  Azim-ud 
Dow] a.  The  people  of  the  Carnatic  are  of  the 
Dravidian  stock,  and  speak  the  Tamil  and 
Telugoo  languages. — Malleson*s  French  \n 
India.     See  Caroor. 

CARNATIONS.  Dianthus  caryophillus. 
These  pretty  flowering  plants  embrace  about 
1 30  specieSybesides  a  host  of  florist's  varieties. 

CARNELIAN.  Qua rtzoze  gems  so  called, 
bec'inse  some  kinds  are  of  a  flesh  colour,  from 
Carnis,  Latin,  for  flesh  ;  others  are  white.  In 


ot  the  peninsula,  from  ancient  Calinga,  and    j^^^^  ^hey  exist  in  vast'quantities,  and  they 
formed  a  ^lony  m  Java     At  present  it  is  a   ^^.^^j^^  collected  in  the  province  of  Gnzeriit, 


province  of  the  peninsula  of  India  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  about  600  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  averaging  about  sixty 
miles  broad.  In  the  bes^inoing  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Sadut  Oollah  was  ruler 
of  the  centre  of  the  Carnatic,  from  1710  to 
1732,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  All 
Dost.  Ali  Dost  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  Mahrattas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sufdar  Ali.  Of  his  two  daughters,  one  mar- 
ried Chunda  Sahib.  Chuiida  Sahib  seized  on 
Trichinopoly  in  1 736,  but  the  place  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  Chan- 
da  Sahib  was  taken  prisoner,  and  lingered  for 
eight  years  in  prison,  where  he  was  murdered 
by  the  rajah  of  Tnnjore.  Sufdar  Ali  was 
assassinated  by  his  brother-in-law  Murtuzza 
Ali,  leaving  a  minor  son,  but  this  youth  also 
was  assassinated,  while  Anwar-ud-din  was 
his  guardian,  and  Anwar-ud-Din  succeeded  to 
the  throne  as  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  During 
the  conflicts  for  supremacy  in  Hyderabad 
and  the  Carnatic,  between  the  French  and 
English}  naval  and  land  battles  were  fought  at 
Damalachery  near  Madras,  at  Amboor  on  the 
Pennar  river,  near  Qingee,  at  Valconda  on  the 
Arni,  at  Cauverypank,  at  Vicravaudi  Bahur, 
at  the  Golden  rock,  Sugar  rock  of  Trichino- 
poly, and  at  Wandewasb,  also  off  Negapatam, 
Tranquebar,  and  at  Fort  St.  David.  Anwar- 
ud-din  when  about  one  hundred  years  old 
fought  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Amboor,  in 
1749,  his  son  Mahomed  Ali  fled  to  Trichi- 
nopoly. After  the  defeat  of  the  French 
in  the  Carnatic,  Mahomed  Ali,  son  of  Anwar- 
iid-din,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was 
reoognisedby  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 
From  that  time  till  his  death  in  1795,  the 
Carnatic  was  occasionally  under  his  rule,  and 
at  times  under  the  Civil  and  Military  adminis- 
tration of  the  British.  In  1795,  he  was  suc- 
eeeded  by  his  eldest  aon,  Oomdat-ul  Umra, 
who  died  in  1801}  when  the  British  put  aside 
Oomdatnl  Umra's  son,  and  placed  his  nephew 
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at  Cambay.  Many  of  the  antique  gems  are 
engraved  in  camelian,  and  it  is  now  mach 
used  for  seals.  Carnelian  is  very  common  in 
Hurmah,  and  has  beeu  found  at  Moopoon  and 
Mergui.  One  of  its  Burman  names  metni 
*'  FowPs  blood."     See  Cambay  stones. 

CAR-NICOBAR,  the  moat  northerly  of  the 
Nicobar  Islands.     See  Nicobar. 

CARNIVAL,  It.  A  festival  of  Italy  held 
in  honour  of  Carneus,  the  sun.     See  Sun. 

CARNIVORA,  a  family  of  the  mammdii 
constituting  flesh-eating  animals.  They  in- 
clude the  genera  felis,  liysena,  cuon,  canis, 
vulpes  and  others. 

CAROLINaS,  an  extensive  chain  of  is- 
lands which  stretch  nearly  east  through  the 
middle  of  tbe  Pacific  ocean,  betwixt  the  paral- 
lels of  Lat.  7°  to  10**  N. 

CAROOKUVA  ELLY.  Tam.  Leaf  of  2- 
zypbus  trinervus. 

CAROONUCHL  TAM.Gendarussavulgaria. 

CAROOR,  in  L.  78**  9'  E.,  &  L  lOW  N. 
has  a  strong  fortress,  50  miles  from  Trichi- 
nopoly, on  tbe  bank  of  the  Cauvery.  It  was  the 
capital  of  tbe  ancient  Chira  kings.  See  Car- 
natic. 

CAROXYLONGRIFFITHII.    MoQ. 
Salsola  Griffithii. 
Lagkame  Hind.  |  Khar  H0» 

A  Central  Panjab  plant,  furnishes  by  lixi- 
viatiun  some  of  tbe  sajji  or  carbonate  of  sodi 
of  commerce.  SCevHirt.  See  Carbonate  of  Sodfc 

CARP,  the  genus  cyprinus  of  fishes.  The 
gold  carp  of  China  is  the  Puntius  (cyprinitf) 
auratus. — Linn, 

CARPENTER  BEE.  Xylocopa  tcnuii' 
capa,  Weetw.  Another  species  found  in  Cef>< 
Ion  is  the  X.  latipes.  Drury.  Tennenti 
Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  Cey^ 
p.  4 1 8 .    See  Bee,  Beetle.    Xylocopa. 

CARPENTERS  are  one  of  the  five  hindu 
artizan  castes  of  India,  and  wear  the  poita  oe 
onar.  They  do  not  reverence  brahmins,  but 
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CARFfiTB. 


CABPSTB. 


_  »» 

DUT. 

»f 

Fr. 
Gbr. 

Ouz. 

Hind. 

It. 

Malay. 


Ealua 
Xatifah 

Obalichah 

Kowru 

Kilimi 

Alfombnui 

Alcltifaa 

Tape  tea 

Jam*kalam 

Jamoaoa 


Malay. 

tf 
Pbrs. 

Bus. 

«f 
Sp. 

ti 

»> 
Tam. 
Tel- 


wonbip  chiefly  YisvakArma,  the  artificer  of 
the  hinda  gods.  Those  of  Travancore  follow 
the  law  of  descent  by  the  sister.  See  Hindoo 
Poitn ;  Polyandry- 

CARPETS. 
Galim 
ZuU 

Ttfpyten 

yioer-tapyten 

Tapis 

Teppiobe 

SutniQJi, 

Shatraoji 

Tappeti 

Parmadani 

Prangmadaoi 

A  variety  of  carpets  are  made  in  different 
parts  of  India,  both  of  cotton  and  wool .  Climate 
inflaences  every  thing  relating  to  the  clothing 
or  habitation  of  man,  and  coverings  for  the 
floor  are  necessarily  included.  In  a  cold, 
wet  dimate,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  use 
the  floors  of  rooms  without  some  kind  of 
covering  ;  and  therefore  we  read  in  earlier 
times,  of  the  floors  in  Europe  being  covered 
with  straw,  ruslies,  hay,  or  heather.  In  warm 
conntries,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  the  habit 
to  sit  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  it  is  there  desirable  to  have  some  cover- 
ing* over  the  sandy  or  dusty  earth,  either  to 
ait  or  lie  down  upon.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore,  that  the  invention  of  carpets  should 
have  originated  in  Eastern  countries.  Mats 
are  the  most  agreeable  in  hot  weather  ;  and 
for  these,  India  is  famous,  as  well  for  their 
variety  as  for  their  finenesa  of  pattern.  Carpets, 
either  of  cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  are  employed 
in  all  Eastern  countries^  from  the  south  of 
India  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  for  pray- 
ing on,  and  for  occasions  of  state.  The  car- 
pets employed  by  the  ancients  are  thought  to 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  tapestry,  and  used 
for  covering  couches  rather  than  floors.  True 
carpets  seein  to  have  been  first  employed  in 
Persia;  and  those  called  Turkish  were  proba- 
bly originally  of  Persian  manufacture,  whence 
the  manufacture  might  have  been  introduced 
into  Turkey,  and  where,  as  well  as  in  Egypt, 
it  is  still  practised.  The  Persians  still  remain 
unrivalled  in  the  happy  combination  of  colour 
and  pattern  for  which  their  carpets  have  long 
been  distinguished,  whence  the  most  varied 
hues  and  deepest  tints  are  brought  into  dose 
approximation,  and,  far  from  offending  the 
eye,  please  by  their  striking,  because  harmoni- 
ous contrasts.  The  places,  in  India,  where  a 
regular  manufacture  and  trade  are  carried 
on,  are  Benares,  Mirzapore,  Allahabad,  and 
Gorruckpore  in  Bengal ;  North  Arcot,  Tanjore, 
Ellore,  and  Malabar  in  the  Madras  Presidency ; 
and  also  at  Mysore,  as  well  as  at  Shikarpore, 
Khyrpore,  and  Hydrabad  in  Sind.  Those  of 
Bengal  commend  themselves  by  extraordinary 
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cheapness ;  they  are  extensively  used  throngh* 
out  India,  and  also  somewhat  largely  export- 
ed.   In  point  of  texture  and  workmanship, 
however,  the  rugs  from  Ellore,  Tanjoret  and 
Mysore,  though  they  are  comparatively  much 
dearer,  are  greatly  preferred.    The  carpets 
of  India  are  made  either  of  wool  and  cotton, 
and    almost  all  in    use    are  manufactured 
in  India.   The  carpets  of  Kermanshah  are  a 
manufactQre  which  adds  much  to  the  wealth 
of    its    province :  none    can  be  more  rich, 
soft  and  beautiful.     Persian  carpets  are  made 
also  at  Meshed,   and    in    Tnrkomania  and 
Khorasan,  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  the  patterns,  the  fineness  of  the  wool, 
and  the  durability  of  the  colours-^vegetable 
dyes,  a  green  not  made  elsewhere,  conjectured 
to  be  saffron  and  indigo.    Some  of  them  fetch 
high  prices  as  £6  or  £8  for  one  of  2  yds.  square 
in  the  country  itself.     The  finest  are  made  at 
Sena,  and  there  is  a  famous  manufacture  car- 
ried on  at  Ferahoun,  near  Teheran,  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  sirdar  Baba  Khan.     Car- 
pets of  any  size  can  be  made  there.   The  finest 
carpets  of  all  used  to  be  made  at  Herat*  and 
there  are  some  splendid  ones  in  the  CSi&hU 
Minar,  at  Ispahan,  one  of  which  waa  140  feet 
long  and  70  feet  wide.    Large  numbers  were 
exported  to  England  through  Trebizoade  be- 
fore the  late  war,  and  they  were  sold  nearly 
as  cheap  in  London  as  in  Persia,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  course  of  trade.    Persian  and 
Turkey  carpets,  as  has  been  said,  are  most 
esteemed,  but  those  made  iuAxminster,  Wil- 
ton, and  Edinburgh,  are  believed  to  be  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  inferior  to  those  of  Persia  and 
Turkey.  Though  printed  calicos  of  large  size, 
and  suitable  patterns  are  sometimes  used  for 
covering  the  floors  in  India,  yet  the  most  com- 
mon carpets  employed  there  are  those  made  of 
cotton,  and  shatrunjees  of  different  colours, 
usually  blue  and  white,  in  red  or  orange  stripes, 
squares,  or  stars  ;  some  of  large  size,  and  well 
suited  for  halls  and  tents.     They  are  thick 
and  strong  in  texture,  the  two  surfaces  alike, 
smooth  and  without  pile.    They  are  manu- 
factured in  different  parts  of  India,  at  Ailtoor- 
shedabad,  Rungpore,  Agra,  ^c,  and  at  many 
places  in  the  Madras  presidency.    Another 
kind  of  cotton  carpet  is  that  with  a  pile  of 
cotton,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  a  Turkey 
carpet,    manufactured   at  Sasserim, — white 
with  a  centre  and  border  of  blue — and  they  are 
made  with  every  variety  of  coloured  pattern 
also  in  the  Hyderabad  countiy.  Silk  is  another 
materia]  of  which  carpets  are  made  in  the 
East ;  and  the  pile  being  of  silk,  imparts  both 
softness  and  richness  to  the  surface,  while  the 
colours  are  clear  and  brilliant.    They  are 
beautifd  as  specimens  of  variety  in  pattern, 
brilliancy  in  colouring,  as  wdl  as  of  pleasing 
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harmony  in  the  whole.  Silk  carpets,  of  small 
size,  are  made  in  Tanjore,  Hyderabad,  and 
Khyrpore.  Woollen  carpets,  of  large  size,  and 
of  beautiful  and  well-coloured  oriental  pattern, 
are  made  at  Mirzapore  and  Gorukpore,  and 
many  parts  of  Madras.  The  former  is  most 
famous  in  India  for  its  carpets,  which  are 
frequently  sold  in  Britain  as  Turkey  carpets. 
The  rugs  from  EUope  are  universally  admired 
for  their  general  charaoterstics  of  oriental 
pattern  and  colouring  ;  and  these,  as  well 
as  the  large  carpets  from  Mirzapore,  all  in 
the  same  style,  seem  well  adapted  for  sale 
in  Europe.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1857,  there  was  a  large  display  of  carpets 
and  rugs,  the  manufacture  having  been 
brought  to  considerable  perfection  in  several 
parts  of  Southern  India.  There  were  four 
distinct  branches  in  these  contributions; 
1.  The  imitation  Axminster,  or  close  nap 
woven  carpet ;  2.  The  short  velvet  pile  or 
tapestry  carpet  and  woollen  rug ;  3.  The 
long  velvet  pile  or  imitation  Turkey  carpet ;  4. 
The  silk  or  velvet  pile  carpet.  Of  the  Axmin- 
Bter  carpet,  there  were  some  very  good  speci- 
mens of  close  nap  carpets  from  Warungul,  the 
colours  clear  and  bright,  but  a  sameness  in 
the  patterns.  The  carpets  were  strong,  soft, 
and  very  close  in  the  weaving,  I'he  chief  of 
the  manufactures,  and  the  only  one  for  which 
WaSrungal  is  famed,  is  that  of  Persian  carpets, 
which  are  made  of  all  sizes  and  of  worsted, 
cottbn,  or  even  of  silk.  The  weavers  are  all 
mahomedans  and  are  congregated  principally 
at  Mutwarrah,  although  there  are  a  few  looms 
within  the  Warungal  fort.  The  weavers  are 
drunken,  turbulent,  ignorant  mahomedans, 
possessing  no  capital,  and  dissipating  in  excess 
the  little  money  they  may  procure  on  accom- 
plishing a  piece  of  work.  Carpets  chiefly  of 
a  small  size,  about  two  yards  long  and  a  little 
more  than  a  yard  in  breadth,  are  made  for  the 
Hyderabad  market,  money  being  advanced  to 
the  weavers  by  the  dealers  there.  A  worsted 
carpet  of  thin  size  and  shape  costs  at  War- 
ungul from  Rupees  2f  to  Rupees  2^.  A  cot-  '| 
ton  carpet  is  twice  the  price  of  a  worsted  one.  A 
silk  one  is  very  highly  priced.  A  common  trick 
among  these  weavers  is  to  substitute  hemp  for 
worsted.  Of  the  Velvet  Pile  Carpets,  some 
large  and  creditable  specimens  were  exhibited 
from  EUore  and  Tanjore.  The  former  were 
closely  woven,  bright,  and  harmonious  in  color, 
and  the  patterns  more  varied  than  those  from 
any  other  locality.  Some  of  the  rugs  from 
Tanjore  were  also  very  tasteful.  The  long 
velvet  pile,  or  Turkey  carpet,  was  but  poorly 
imitated  at  Bangalore  and  Trichinopoly.  There 
was  considerable  variety  and  boldness  in  the 
patterns  of  those  carpets,  but  the  wool  was 
dirty  and  coarsely  dyed  and  the  weaving  loose. 
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The  carpets  are  cheap,  but  it  was  doubtfoiif 
they  would  wear  well  as  the  wool  seemed  to  bo 
easily  pulled  out — {Madra$  Exhibiiion  Juria 
Reports.)     At  lyempettah  in  Tanjore,  they 
make   very  handsome    carpets  of  silk.    Iii 
Southern  India,  the  cotton  carpets  used  for 
tents  are  made  at  Cumbum,  Kajahmundry, 
and  other  parts,  the  price   being  under  one 
rupee  the  square  yard.     They  are  geuenllj 
in  broad  stripes  of  red  and  shades  of  blue. 
Small  carpets  of  this  description  are  prudaced 
in  almost   every   district,   and  are  used  by 
sepoys   and  others  for  sleeping  ou  :  they  are 
somewhat  less  in  price  in  proportion  than  the 
larger  ones.     Carpets  of  a  small  descripttOQ, 
woven  with  wool,   in  stripes  on  a  stoat  cot- 
ton web,  are  made  at  about  the  same  cost. 
Mr.  Rhode  has  no   doubt  but  that  a  fabric, 
woven  like  striped  cnmbly  in  sufficient  lengths 
would  sell  for  carpeting  in  the  colonies,  as  it 
could  be  sold  at  one-fourth   the  price  of  Eng- 
lish carpets,  and  would  be  well  suited  to  the 
colonist's   wants.     Silk   carpets  are  made  in 
Elamnad  and  at  Tanjore.— (AAocftf  MSS,)^  The 
best  rugs  and  carpets  are  produced  at  Elior^ 
the  better  descriptions  varying  in  price  from 
2^  to  4  or  5  Rupees  a  yard  ;  they  are  of  dyed 
wool  upon  a  cotton   web,    the  colours  being 
arranged   much  in    the    same   manner  as  a 
printer's  composer  sets  up  type  ;  the  coloon 
are  not  ao  bright   as  those   given   in  Europe. 
Commoner  descriptions  of  the  size  of  small 
hearth  rugs,  are  exported  Ihence  to  Eogla&d 
and  Persia.     Carpets  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion are  produced  in  Mysore,   North  Arcot 
coUectorate,  and  other  parts.     Dr.  Walker  in 
ihe  Asiatic  Journal,  No.  113,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  carpet  weaving  at  Ha- 
numcoonda,  which    is   generally    applicable. 
''  The  carpet    loom  is    nothing  more   than 
the   common  native  loom  placed  verticallj 
instead    of    horizontally,     i'he    waft   is  o( 
thick  strong  cotton  twist,  being  arranged  by 
no   wafting  mill,   but  by   one   of  the  work- 
men going  round  and  round   two  stakes  fix- 
ed in  the  ground,  and  dropping  the  thread  at 
each  as  he  passes ;  in  the  loom  it  is  kept  on  the 
stretch  by  two  strong  billets  of  wood,  the 
threads  being  attached  by  separate  loops  of 
cotton  fixed  to  a  bamboo,  which  is  elevated 
or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  weaver.    The 
worsted  is  held  in  the  left  hat:d,  and  a  creseeot 
shaped  knife  in  the  right,  the  lingers  of  both 
being  left  free.    The  inner  thread  of  the  waft 
is  then  seized,  the  worsted  wound  round  the 
outer,  crossed  ou   itself,  and   the  extremi^ 
drawn  out,  by  which  it  is  made  to  descend  ia 
the  form  of  an  open  figure  of  eight  to  be  snippy 
by  the  curved  knife.     It  is  superflaons  to  say 
that  this  is  the  work  of  an  instant.  When  the 
pattern  is  new   or  difficult,    the   order  tfd 
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position  of  the  worsted  threads  is  changed  by 
a  reader  in  a  kind  of  rhyme.    On  a  row  being 
completed,  the  warp,  in  the  shape  of  a  cotton 
thread,  dyed  dark  brown  by  the    bark  of  the 
Swietenia  febrifuga,  is  forced  down  by  means 
of  an  iron  toothed  comb,  in  form  something 
like  an  adze ;  the  whole  is  completed  by  cut- 
ting the  worsted  to  its  proper  length  by  large 
scissors  held  steadily  against  the  waft.  Infant 
labour  is  employed  and  preferred  in  Warungal 
carpet  weaving,  it  being  averred  that  their 
more  limber  finger  joints  are  best  fitted  for 
the  finer  parts  of  the  work.     Dried  sprigs  of 
Toolsee  (Ocimum  sanctum)  and  bunches  of 
Lepidigatbis  indica  are  attached  to  the  loom 
frames;  the  workmen  say  that  these  make 
their  labour  go  on  more   cleverly.     Twelve 
dififereut   worsteds  are   emphiyed.     The  blue 
is  produced  from  indigo,  the  yellows  and  the 
sulphur  yelhwt  from  boiling  the  sulphur  yellow 
in  water  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
in  which  a  little  turmeric  has  been  mixed ;  the 
deepest  yellow  is  produced  by  dipping    the 
same    in    the    potash    ley.     The    reds    are 
all  produced  by  lac  dye  dissolved  by  tamarind 
juice  with  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  as 
a  mordant     The  depth  of  colour  depends  in 
three  cases  upon  the  original  blacky  brown>  or 
white  colour  of  the  wool  ;  in   the  fourth,  on 
the  length  of  time  the  last  description  of  wool 
was   allowed  to  remain  in  the  dye.     The 
greens  are  produced  by  immersion   in  indigo, 
and  then  in  pulas  or  turmeric ;  their  degrees 
also    depend    on    the    original  colour  of  the 
wool.     Bengal  Indigo  is  always  preferred  to 
the  home  manufactured  by  the  worsted  dyers. 
Cotton  carpeting  is  also  prepared  in  the  same 
way  as  the  woollen.     As  a  general  role,  the 
lighter  worsteds  wear  the  longest*     The  red 
seems  to  render  the  wool  brittle,  and  some 
destructive  agent  seems  to  be    employed  in 
preparing  the  wool.     If  the  weavers  would 
be  induced  to  wash  the  wools  thoroughly  with 
aoap,  both  before  aod  after  dyeing,  the  car- 
pets would  probably  be   far  more  desirable. 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Bell  of  Broad  Street  have 
lately  imported  into  England  the  Ellore  car- 
pets, furnishing  flax  for  the  web  which,  at  an 
additional  cost  of  about  8  annas  a  yard  ensures 
a  very  superior  article.  By  o£fering  high  rates 
for  superior  articles,  they  have  done  much  to 
improve  the  manufacture.     Contrary   to  Mr. 
Rhode's  expectation,  they  find  it  best  to  pur- 
chase none  of  inferior  quality,  the  charges, 
probably,  precluding  their  profiting  by  the 
common  but  generally  bulky  articles.     The 
Indian  cotton  carpets  most  commonly  met 
\irith    are     blue,    red,    and    white.       Some 
few  made  of  cotton  and  silk  for  great  poten- 
tates, are  extremely  beautiful.  The  chief  places 
in  Northern  India  in  which  carpets  are  manu- 
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factured,  are  Lahore,  Meerut,  BareiUy,  Jubbul- 
pore,  Gorrnckpore,  Mirzapore,  Rungpore  and 
Benares,  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  the 
North-west  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab.  At 
Jubbulpore,  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  rugs, 
and  shatrangeeii  (cotton  carpets),  has  been 
regularly  carried  ou  for  years,  chiefly  in  jail. 
The  Jubbulpore  carpets  are  considered  of 
extremely  good  texture,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  cheapness.  Their  prices  are  as  follows: 
Tiukey  carpets.  4  Rs.  or  8».  Od.  persq.  yard. 
Scotch  carpeting  1  „   8  As.  or  3«.  Od.  per  yd. 

3  feet  wide. 
Shatranjees    1  Rs.  2  As.,  or  28.  Zd.  persq.  yd. 
Kidderminster  1  „   2    „    or  2s,  3c/.  per  yard. 

1  yard  wide. 

The  places  which  supply  the  greater  portion 
of  India,  as  well  as  the  export  demand,  are 
Gorruckpore,  Mirzapore  and  Benares.  There 
is  no  specific  price  per  yard,  as  carpets  both 
at  Mirzapore  and  Benares  are  generally  sold 
at  so  much  a  piece.  The  Mirzapore  carpets 
are  noted  for  excellent  staple  and  durability 
of  wear,  but  are  dearer  thun  thone  from  Jub- 
bulpore. The  manufacture  of  rugs  is  very 
extensive,  and  comprises  many  localities.  At 
Peshawur,  BareiUy,  Shahpore,  Sealkote,  and 
Sirsa,  the  manufacture  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  jails. 

The  U8e  of  rugs  throughout  India 
is  extensive,  every  nafive  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  one  uses  it  to  sit  upon  and 
smoke  his  hookah.  The  rugs  made  in  Bengal 
vary  in  length  from  3  to  3^  feet,  their  average 
width  being  If  feet,  and  their  value  from 
Ra.  1  to  Rs.  1-10.  Tho  rugs  from  Ellore,  Tau- 
jore,  and  Mysore  are  made  of  various  sizes  and 
are  valued  from  Rs.  2toIls.  4  each  ;  those  from 
Shikarpore  and  Kyrpore,  as  well  as  from 
tJydrabad  (Sinde),  are  of  a  lighter  texture,  but 
excellent  workmanship  ;  their  width  is  gene- 
rally uniform,  but  in  length  and  consequent 
cost  they  vary  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  6  each. 

The  finest  articles  of  this  description,  bow- 
ever,  are  the  silk  rugs  from  Tanjore  and  My- 
sore, the  blending  of  colours  and  workmanship 
being  excellent  They  are  made  of  all  sizes, 
even  up  to  squares  of  10  feet ;  but  being  too 
costly  for  general  adoption,  this  manufacture 
is  very  limited.  Carpet  making  is  not  a  trade 
in  which  European  manufacturers  are  likely 
to  enter  into  competition  with  Indian  weavers; 
but  i^ere  the  patterns  and  disposition  of 
colour  in  the  native  articles  better  known,many 
useful  lessons  might  be  learned  from  them. 
Woollen  carpets  are  rarely  used  by  hindus^ 
and  the  manufacture  is,  seemingly,  entirely 
confined  to  mahommedans. 

Shatrangees,  or  cotton  carpets,  are  entirely 
made  of   cotton,  they  are    used    by  every 
European  or  native  throughout  India,  s^d  the 
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annual  manufacture  is  consequently  very  con  * 
siderable,  especially  in  Bonga],  where  they 
form  a  large  and  important  branch  of  inland 
trade.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  the 
largest  carpet  to  the  smallest  rug,  but  gene- 
rally of  one  and  the  same  pattern  throughout 
India,  the  only  difference  being  the  colour. 
Blue  and  white,  and  red  and  white  stripes  con- 
stitute the  prevalent  patterns,  but,  in  some, 
one  colour  of  darker  and  lighter  hues  is  em- 
ployed. In  Meerut,  Bareilly  and  Patna,  new 
patterns  have  of  late  been  tried  with  consi- 
derable success,  but  thungh  preferred  by  the 
Europeans,  are  not  so  by  natives,  who  like  the 
striped  patterns,  because  they  wear  better  in 
daily  use,  and  do  not  luse  the  freshness  of 
colour  by  washing.  The  principal  localities 
where  shatranjees  are  manufactured  are  Agra, 


pounds  each,  and  are  1^  to  1}  yards  broad, 
by  about  two  yards  long ;  they  sell  at  from  14 
annas  to  1  rupee  8  annas  each,  according  to 
thickness  and  quality.  The  Hauzhassica  is 
the  name  of  the  better  kind  of  carpet,  and 
often  displays  much  taste  in  the  arrangement 
uf  the  striped  colours.  It  is  made  of  any 
size  to  fit  any  room,  and  is  always  sold  by 
weight  The  price  varies  according  to  qaality 
from  one  rupee  four  annas  to  one  rupee  tweWe 
annas,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  two  rnptea 
four  annas  per  seer.  It  is  sold  in  all  the  fHirs, 
and  in  all  the  large  cities  around,  such  as 
Patna,  Ghazeepore,  Daadnnggur,  Gjah,  kc 
No  merchants'  or  bankers'  shop,  or  rich  na- 
tives' reception  room,  is  complete  without 
these  being  spread.  This  is  the  kind  gene- 
rally used  by  Europeans  for  their  drawing  and 


Bareilly,  Patna,  Shahabad,   Beerbhuom,  and    public  rooms.     The  fourth  is  a  small  kind  of 


Burdwan.  Those  manufactured  at  Agra  are 
considered  the  best,  and  the  value  uf  its  an- 
nual production  is  about  £10,000.  In  Sha- 
habad, the  quantity  manufactured  one  year 
was  nearly  £7,000  ;  and  the  same  may  be  as- 
sumed to  have  heen  produced  in  the  other 
places  abovementioned.  Shatrangees  vary  in 
price  according  to  size  and  quality.  The  small 
ones  are  valued  from  3s.  to  158.,  and  the 
larger  ones  (carpet  size)  from  £1  10.9.  to  £4., 
the  price  in  many  cases  being  regulated  by 
weight. 

The  Shahabad  rugs  are  made  wholly  of  cot- 
ton, and  are  almost  invariably  striped  ;  they 
are  cool  and  pleasant,  and  are  in  invariable 
use  by  the  better  class  of  natives,  and  by  all 
Europeans.  The  smaller  kinds  are  used  as 
quilts  for  beds,  and  of  late  the  Government 
has  given  them  to  its  European  soldiers  for 
that  purpose.    The  manufacturers,  called  in 


carpet  made  for  use  in  zemindaree  and  other 
small  cutcherries,  and  much  used  from  its 
portability.  It  is  from  three  to  four  yards  long, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  yards  broad,  and 
sells  at  fron  3  Rs.  to  4  Rs.  each  carpet.  It  is 
generally  made  from  five  colours,  from  wLich 
cause  it  obtains  tlie  name  of  Dhurree  Panch 
Rungha. 

Galeecha  earpets  are  only  manufactured 
in  Sasseeram,  and  are  almost  nlwajs  noollen, 
of  florid  but  neat  patterns,  in  imitation  of  the 
Persian  carpet.  They  are  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  rich  natives  in  their  zena- 
nas, but  by  Europeans  also.  The  size  usually 
manufactured  is  two  yards  long  by  one  yard 
broad,  and  they  sell  at  from  two  Rs.  to  four  Rf. 
eight  As.  per  carpet.  Any  other  sizes  and 
patterns  can  be  made  according  to  order,  and 
some  of  the  patterns  are  extremely  pretty. 

The  European  carpet  manufacturer  could  not 


this  district  Kalleeum  Bap,    are  almost  iiiva-    compete  with  these   as  to  price  and  actnal 


riably  mahomedans,  who  will  make  carpets 
of  any  size  and  pattern  given,  in  stripes. 
The  two  local  seats  of  manufacture  in  Shaha- 
bad are  Bubbooah  and  Sasseeram.  In  the 
former  place,  from  10,000  to  12,000  Rupees 
worth  are  yearly  manufactured  and  sold,  and 
in  the  latter  from  bO,000  to  40,000  Rupees. 
These  dhurree,  or  carpets,  are  sold  readily  in 
all  the  bazaars  around,  and  at  all  the  neigh- 
bouring fairs,  particularly  at  Berhampore 
and  Hurrier,  Oh  utter,  or  Sonapore ;  probably 
two-thirds  of  the  v;hole  quantity  made  are 
exported  from  the  district,  while  the  annual 
expenditure  in  the  district  will  vary  from 
20,000  to  25,000  Rupees  worth  per  annum. 
The  dhurree  is  the  name  of  the  carpets  gene* 
rally  made  for  sale,  and  are  of  four  kinds  :  six 
yards  long,  and  two  yards  broad,  thick  and 
strong,  of  any  colour,  and  are  sold  at  from  six 
rupees  to  six  rupees  eight  annaa.  A  small 
kind  used  as  quilts,  weigh  from  two  to  three 
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value,  as  the  wool  costs  but  little  m 
ludia,  and  the  native  dyes  answer  admirably 
for  the  purpose,  while  also  the  coarse  local 
wools,  which  would  not  pay  for  exportation, 
answer  for  carpet  work.  The  colours  are  har- 
monious, and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it 
would  pay  any  enterprising  merchant  to  ex|)ort 
these  to  Europe.  The  annual  niannfactnra 
at  present  in  Sasseeram  is  about  10,000  to 
12000  Rs. 

Another  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  above, 
but  wholly  of  cotton,  is  also  made,  prices  nearly 
the  same.  The  patterns  are  pretty,  but  they 
rapidly  become  spoiled  by  dirt  and  dost. 
They  are  invariably  made  of  only  two  colours, 
blue  and  white,  ornamental  carpets  of  thread 
with  a  woollen,  and  sometimes  with  a  silken 
pile,  are  made  up  in  Mooltan,  Peshawar, 
Umritsur,  Bhawulpore,  and  Kashmere.  Those 
of  Mooltan  are  perhaps  most  celebrated.  J^' 
Wat9on'$    Report.    Mr.    J.    Bhode,   MSS. 
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Colonel  C  Davidson  in  Report  of  Hyderabad 
CommitUe.  Baron  Clement  A.  De  Bode 
Bokhara  and  Us  Amir.,  p,  224.  General  Ed, 
Ferriers  Journal,  p,  26. 

CARPILIUS  COKALLINUS,  Lbach. 
Cancer  coralliuus,  Linn. 
A  orab  of  tiie  Asiatic  seas. 

CARPILIUS  MAGULATUS,  Lbacu. 
Cancer  niacalatuai  L  inn. 
The  blood-spotted  crab  of  Asiatic  seas- 

CAHPINUS  VIMINEA. 

Bonibeam.  Eno.  {  Cham  Khuruk.  Punjab. 

This  is  found  in  Nepaul  and  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sunguam,  at  au 
elevation  of  5500  feet.  Wood  esteemed  by 
carpenters. — Cleghorn^  Punjab  Report,  p.  64. 

CARPOBALSAMUM.  An  inferior  qual- 
ity of  opobalsam,  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  fruit  of  Amyris  Gileadensis  when  the 
fruit  is  at  maturity.  The  carpobalsamnm  of  the 
ancients  was  from  the  fruit  of  fialsama- 
dendron  gileadense,  Kunik 

CARPOO  COONGILLIUM.  Tjsl.  Black 
damnier. 

CARPOO N.  Eng.  Cynara  cardunculus. 

CARPOORQM.    Tam.  Tel.  Camphor. 

CARPOO  ULANDOO.Tam.  Black  variety 
of  Phaseolus  max. 

CARPOHAGA.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  Columbidie.   See  Avesi  Birds. 

CARPOPHAGA  OCEANICA,  one  of  the] 
nntmeg  pigeons  ;  many  of  both  sexes  are  fur- 
nished with  a  large,  rourd,  fleshy  caruncle  on 
the  bill  at  the  base  of  the  forehead  :  this  is 
said  to  be  present  during  the  breeding  season 
only. — MacgHlivry^  Voyage,  Vol.  1.,  /?.  244. 

CARPOPOGON  GIGANTEUM.  Roxb. 
also  C.  Prurieus.  Roxb,  Syn.  of  iVlucuna 
prurita,  Hook. 

CARR,  Mnjor  M.  W.,  of  the  Madras  army, 
anthor  of  Telugu  Proverbs. 

CARKIABOOLUAf.     Tam.  Aloes. 

CARRAY  KEERAY.  Tam.  Webera  te- 
trandra. 

CARROO  MARUDA.  Tam.  Pentaptera 
tomentosa. 


CARROT,  Eng. 
J^zer.  Ab. 

Istaflin.  „ 

Stapbulioos.  Gr.  of  Dios. 
Gajur.  Hind. 


Gajra.  Hind. 

Daucna   carota  Lat. 

Zirduk.  Pbrs- 

Carrot  Kalung.  Tam. 


The  red  and  yellow  carrots  are  cultivated 
all  over  Lidia  as  a  vegetable. 

CARROT  KALUJSG.  Anglo-Tam.  Dau- 
cufl  oarota. 

CARRUWA  PUTTAY.  Tam,  Cinnamon, 

CARTA.    It.    Paper. 

CARTACEYA.   See  Carticay.  Kartikeya. 

CARTER,  Dr.  Henry  John,  M.D.,  a  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Bombay  army,  a  large  con- 
tributor to  current  literature  in  the  Tr.  Med. 
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Phys.  Soc,  Bombay,  No.  8.  Medical  Gazette 
1839.  Jour.  Bomb.  As.  Soc.  Ann.  and 
Mag.  Wrote  on  the  prevalence  of  intermit- 
tent fever  among  the  troops  at  Hydernbad  in 
Sind  during  the  autumn  of  1846.  Beriberi 
among  the  Marines  of  the  Indian  Navy  on 
board  the  H.  C.'s  Surveying  Vessels  "  Pali- 
nurus"  and  '*  Nerbud«la.''  Rupture  of  the 
Heart.  Case  of  poisoning  by  ipium,  and 
passage  of  nmd  into  the  bronchi  in  drowning. 
Medical  History  of  the  Central  Schools  of 
Bombay  for  the  five  years  ending  let  July 
1852.  Drnciinctilas  in  the  Lland  of  Bombay. 
Medico*  legal  cases. 

Colors  of  t\\%Tapelum  depending  on  structure, 
nf>t  coloring  matter.  Medical  Anatomy  of  Culex 
pipiens,  common  mosquito.  Animality  of  the 
freshwater  sponge.  Description  of  the  fresh- 
Wiiter  sponges  in  the  tanks  of  the  Island 
of  Bombay.  On  the  red  colouring  matter 
of  the  Salt-pans  in  the  Island  of  Bombay.  On 
the  form  and  structure  of  OpercuUna  Arabica, 
Zoosperms  in  Spongilla.  Development  of  Go- 
nid{i(])  from  the  cell-contents  of  the  Cbaracese, 
with  observations  on  the  circulatory  move- 
ment of  the  mucus.  On  the  conjugation  of 
three  species  of  Diatomese,  with  remarks  on 
Amphiphora.  Abstract  of  notes  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  freshwater  infusoria  of  the 
Island  of  Bombay.  On  the  development  of 
the  root'Cell  and  its  nucleus  in  chara  ver- 
ticiliata,  Observaiious  on  the  alluvium, 
with  figures  of  Eocene  ftissils  about  Hydra- 
bad  in  Sind.  Report  of  the  copper-ore  and 
lithographic  limestone  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  Arabia*  Geology  of  Muskat  and  of  the  S. 
E.  Coast  of  Arabia.  On  the  organization  of 
the  foraminifera  and  their  fossil  remains  in 
the  Poor-buuder  limestone  of  K^teyawar,  Slo, 
Geology  of  the  islHud  of  Bombay.  Pleiocene 
deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
DcHcriptions  of  some  of  the  larger  forms  of 
fossil  foraminifera  in  Sind.  Description  of 
Orbitolites  Malabarica.  Structure  of  fossil 
Alveolina.  Notes  on  the  Gurrah  of  the 
South-e:ist  coast  of  Arabia.  On  the  Great 
Mahrah  tribe  of  ditto,  with  Tocabulary  of 
their  language.  Description  of  the  Frank- 
incense tree  of  Arabia,  with  remarks  on  the 
misplacement  of  Ptolemy's  Sibanophorous  re- 
gion. Geography  of  the  South>east  coast  of 
Arabia,  modern  and  ancient.  Description  of 
the  ruins  of  £1  Bel  lad  on  the  South-east  coast 
of  Arabia. — Trans,  Geograph,  Soc.  Bomb.  Vol. 
VII,,  p,  225,  Jour.  Royal  Geography  Society. 
Vol  XV I.  part  2,p,  187. 
CARTES  MARINES.  Fn.  Chart 
CARTHAGE,  was  built  B.  C.  813  or  814. 
The  Carthaginians  were  a  Semitic  race.  Theur 
descendants  are  supposed  to  be  the  Moors 
who  occupy  the  north  of  Africa,  lowlan- 
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CARTEAMUS  TINCTORIUS. 


CARTISMANDUA. 


ders,  tradersi  and  dwellers  in  cities,  little 
idle  men  who  grow  fat  from  indolence, 
avaricious,  perfidious,  cowardly,  crifiging  and 
insolent.  See  Infanticide,  India  314.  Semitic 
Kaces. 

CAETHAMtC  ACID, Carthamine,  Cartha- 
mous  acid.     See  Carthamiis  tinctorius. 

CARTHAMUS  OXYAOANTHA.     Bibb. 
Kanliari,  HiND.  I  Poli,  Hind. 

Kaodiara,  „      |  Kbareza,  „ 

Abundant  in  many  of  the  more  arid  tracts  of 
the  Punjab.  The  seeds  are  eaten  parched, 
either  alone,  or  with  wheat,  or  are  ground  and 
mixed  with  whoatefi  flour  for  bread,  as  also 
are  those  of  C.  (or  Onobroraa)  Persious.  The 
oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  is  burned  in 
lamps,  used  in  food  and  medicinally. — J.  L. 
Siewa  7't  M,  D.  See  Dyes. 
CARTfiAMUS  TINCTORIUS,  Linji.  Roxb. 
Crocus  Indicus,  Humph, 
Ar.        j  KamalotUra, 

DuK,  Hind.     Coossumh, 
BuRM.     '  SHndiirgaiD. 


Ustar, 

Kajireb, 

Kusum, 

Hsoo, 

Kortom, 

Siifflower, 


Sans. 


SiNO. 

Tam. 
Tkl. 


ft 

ft 


EoPT,       At^uisikUa, 
£no.        Knsumba  cbettu, 
Kusama, 

The  seed. 

Kardoo  seed. 

The  safflower  is  grown  very  abundantly  all 
over  India.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  seed 
sown  in  drills  at  1^  feet  distance  from  each 
other.  The  young  plants  appear  in  about  a 
month,  and  after  the  second  m(»nth  are  hoed 
and  thinned,  each  plant  being  left  a  foot  from 
the  other.  The  richer  the  land,  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  colouring  matter  afforded  by  the 
flower.  On  the  opening  of  the  flowerets,  they 
are  rapidly  gathered  without  being  allowed  to 
expand  fully.  They  are  then  dried  in  the 
shade  with  great  care.  The  produce  of  Pater- 
gbauta  and  Belispore  is  c«»n6idered,  in  the 
London  market,  as  the  best  th.at  is  exported 
from  India.  The  Dacca  safflower  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Chinai  which  is  reputed  to  be  of  a 
superior  quality.  Safflower  is  widely  grown 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  may  be 
occasionally  seen  on  the  bauk»  of  the  Sal  wen. 
Its  flowers  furnish  the  best  yellow  dye  in  the 
country,  and,  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
they  are  used  to  dye  red,  and  to  give  a  variety 
of  tints  and  in  dyeing  pink  and  scarlet. 
The  yellow  principle  is  worthless  as  a  dye. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  is  removed  by  washing, 
and  thrown  away  as  the  first  step  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  valuable  red  product.  The  red 
dye  is  an  acid  resinous  substance  of  superb 
colour,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acid  solu- 
tions,little  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in 
ether.  It  is  dissolved  freely  by  aqueous  alka- 
line solutions,  which  it  neutralizes.  Its  salts 
(carthamatei)  aro  crystalisable,  and  quite 
colourless;  acids  precipitate  the  carthamic 
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acid  from  solutions  of  these  salts.     To  obtain 
it  on  large   scale,    after    the  separation   of 
the  yellow  matter,  the  dried  flowers  are  treat- 
ed by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  le- 
mon juice  added ;  the  carthamic  acid  precipi- 
tate is  collected  by  subsidence,  washed,  and 
carefully  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.    The  most 
lovely  tints  are  imparted  by  this  dye,  to  silk 
and  cotton ;  rouge   is  a  mixture  of  the  dry 
carthamic  acid,  and  finely  powdered  talc-  The 
pink  saucers  used  for  giving  a  flesh  tint  to 
silk  are  prepared  from  this  dye  with  a  small 
portion  of  soda.  8  oz.  of  the  prepared  petals, 
and  2  oz.  carbonate  of  soda  are  acted  on  by  2 
gallons  of  water.    4  lbs.  of  prepared  chalk  are 
added,  and  the  colour  precipitated  upon  this 
by  citric  or  tartaric  acid.    The  Chinese  card- 
rouge  is  a  carthamate  of  soda,  colourless  when 
rubbed  on,  but  by  the  salt  being  decomposed 
by  the  acetic  acid  secreted  by  the* skin  itself, 
the  carthamic  acid  separates  in  the  most  per- 
fect rosy  tint  which  can  be  imagined.    The 
seeds  yield  abundance  of  fixed  oil  which  is  used 
as  an  external  application  in  paralytic  affec- 
tions, »nd  for  bad  ulcers ;  and  small  seeds  are 
reckoned  by  the  Vyteans  amongst  their  laxative 
medicines.    The  dye  of  the  ''  Kong-wba^"  a 
variety  of  safflower  or  carthamus  tinotorios, 
which  grows  in  China,  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Chinese,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  the  red  and 
scarlet  silks  and  crapes  which  are  so  common 
in  the  country,  and  so  much  and  justly  ad- 
mired by  foreigners  of  every  nation.    Large 
quantities  are  annually  produced  in  the  Che- 
kiaug    province    near  Ningpo. — Ains.  Mat, 
Ind,  p,  195.  0'  Slutughnesfy^  p,   411.  Drs* 
Mason,  McClelland, 

CAKTICAY,  or  Cartiga,  in  hindu  astro- 
nomy, the  seventh  hindu  solar  month,  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Tula,  answering  to  the 
Tamil  Arpesi.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula  the  Tamil  month  Cartiga  is  the 
eighth  of  the  solar  year.  Lastly,  Carticay  is  alao 
the  eighth  lunar  month  of  the  Luni- solar  year. 
This  month  is  peculiarly  sacred  to  Lacshmi,  the 
goddess  of  wealth,  the  Juno  Morula  of  the 
Romans.  The  1 3th  is  called  the  DhunteruSf  or 
thirteenth  day  of  wealth,  when  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  are  worshipped,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  goddess,  by  her  votaries  of  all  classes, 
but  especial  ly  by  the  mercantile  classes.  On  the 
14th,  all  anoint  with  oil,  and  make  libations 
thereof  to  Fama,  thejudge  of  departed  spirits. 
Worship  ('*  PoojiM')  is  performed  to  the  lamp, 
which  represents  the  god  of  hell,  and  is  thence 
called  Yamadewa^  the  lamp  of  Yama;  and  on 
this  day  partial  illuminations  take  place.— 
Tod,  Warren,  Kala,  Sanhita,  Cole.  Myth, 
Bind,  p.  379.    See  Eartikey. 

CARTISMANDUA,  a  queen  of  the  McieBt 
Britous.    See  Polyandry,  106, 107. 
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CARVING. 


CABVING. 


CARUM  CaRUI,  L. 
C.  Qrftcile.  Bik^  \  C.  Nigram.  RoyU. 


Arab. 

Eno. 

Huts. 


Gunvun  Hind  :  of  Lad. 
Umoa         ,,     of  Pun. 


Caraway 
Jin  nyah 

Carom  carui  and  C  gracile,  if  distinct) 
both  gnysr  in  profuaion  in  many  of  the  more 
arid  tracts  on  the  Sntlej,  Chenab,  ^c,  in 
Kashmir,  and  in  western  Tibet^  from  9,000  to 
14,500  feet.— Z)r.  J.  L.  Stewart.  See  Car> 
roway. 

CARUNJOOTY,    Can.    See  Oil. 

CARUN  SEERAQUM.  Tam.  Fennel 
flower.    See  Oil 

CARUTA.    See  Dyes. 

CARYL     It.     Caraway  seed. 

CARVI :  CUMIN  DBS  PRES.  F*,  Ca- 
raway seed. 

CARVItfOy  in    wood,    bom,    and  ivory, 
mast  have  been  practised  in  India  from  very 
early  times,  for  the  idols  which  they  worship, 
and  for  calico-printing,  for  which  they  have 
long  ased  wood-blocks.    They  are  fond  of 
carving    many     of  their  ordinary    utensils 
aa  spinning-wheels  dsa  ;  but  their  skill,  accord- 
ing to  European   taste,  is  shown  in  carving 
the    blackwood     and    ebony    furnitures    of 
Bombay    and    Madras,     especially    in    the 
elegance   of  the  patterns  of  the  backs   of 
the  chairs  and  sofas,  in  the  side-boards  and 
book-cases.    Such  furniture  is  well  adapted 
for  e^en  the  best  English  houses.     Carvings 
in  ivory  in  different  parts  of  India  are  much 
to  be  admired,  whether  for  the  size  or  the 
minuteness,  for  the  elaborateness  of  detail  or 
for    the  truth   of    representation.      Among 
these  the  ivory  carvings  of  Berhampore  are 
•oonspicuous.  A  set  of  chessmen  from  India,  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  carved  from  the  draw- 
ings in  Layard's  "Nineveh,"  were  excellent 
^^presentations  of  what  they  could  only  have 
seen  in  the  above  work ;  and  showed  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  new  things  when 
required ;  their  representations  of  an  elephant 
.«nd  other  animals  were  true  to  nature.   The 
carvings  in  the  same  material  in  the  state  chair 
from  Travancore  were  greatly  admired,   and 
for  the  truth  of  representation  on  a  minute 
scale,  where    an    elephant  was   enclosed  in 
the  shell  of  a  pea,  Chonries,  or  fly-flappers, 
from  Calicut,    where  the   ivory,  or   sandal- 
wood, is  cut  into  long  hair  like  threads,  are 
also   specimens    of    their    mechanical    skill. 
Their  skill  hi  wood-carving  was  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the    elaborate    details  of  the 
aandal-wood  boxes  from  the  Malabar  coast. 
The    skill     of  the  Indian   carver   is    also 
conspicuously  shown  in   tiie  beauty  of  the 
figures  and  buildings  in  the  pith  like  stems 
of    the    faisrsh-plant  called   shola   (^Kh^-\ 
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noment  aspera,)  In  the  latter  all  the  ellabo- 
rate  detail  of  the  richly  ornamented  hindoo 
architecture  of  the  South  of  India  is  carefully 
brought  out.  For  this  work  only  two  tooJa 
seem  to  be  employed, — one  a  large  and  heavy 
knife  and  one  with  a  fine  sharp  cutting  edge. 
Besides  these,  cocoanut  shells  and  gourds  are 
carved  and  made  into  caps,  vases,  and  snuff- 
boxes, also  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  va- 
riously cut,  for  making  garlands  for  state 
occasions.  The  natives  of  India  display  great 
skill  and  neatness,  as  well  as  habitual  taste, 
in  their  work  (and  other)  boxes  of  ivory,  horn, 
or  porcnpine- quill,  ebony  and  sandal-wood, 
their  fans  and  umbrellas,  ohouries,  and  khus- 
khus  or  other  baskets,  hookah-snakes,  imita- 
tion fruits  and  flowers,  toys,  and  puzzles.  The 
skill  is  remarkable  with  which  the  unyielding 
substance  of  a  hard  thiok  shell  is  converted 
into  necklaces  for  men  and  into  bracelets  for 
women.  The  manufacture  of  shell  bracelets 
is  one  of  the  indigenous  arts  of  Bengal,  in 
which  the  *'  Sankari"  caste  at  Dacca  excel. 
The  chanki  of  which  they  are  made  are  the 
large  species  of  Turbinella,  from  six  to  seven 
inches  long,  and  of  a  pure  white  colour.  They 
are  imported  into  Calcutta  from  Ramnad  and 
South  India,  opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  from  the 
Maldive  Islands.  Ivcry  for  Chinese  carvers 
comes  to  China  principally  from  Cochin-Ghina 
and  Africa,  via  Bombay,  and  always  finds  a 
ready  sale  at  Canton  ;  the  largest  and  best 
tusks  weigh  from  16  to  25  pounds  each,  de- 
creasing to  five  or  six  pounds*  The  cuttings 
and  fragments  also  form  an  article  of  trade,  as 
the  workmen  can  employ  the  smallest  pieces. 
Bones  and  horns,  especially  the  long  horns  of 
buffaloes,  are  in  China  worked  into  handles, 
buttons,  drc.  Rhinoceros'  horns  are  brought 
from  Burmah,  from  Sumatra,  and  from  Africa 
through  Bombay  ;  they  are  highly  valued  by 
the  Chinese  from  a  notion  that  cjips  made 
from  them  sweat  whenever  a  poisonous  mix- 
ture is  poured  into  them.  A  perfect  horn 
sometimes  sells  as  high  as  $300,  but  those 
that  come  from  Africa  do  not  usually  rate 
above  $30  or  $40  each.  The  principal  use 
of  these  horns  is  in  medicine  and  for  amulets, 
for  only  one  good  cup  can  be  carved  from  the 
end  of  each  horn  ;  and  consequently  the  par- 
ings and  fragments  are  all  preserved.  The 
hard  teeth  of  the  walrus,  lamantin,  and  other 
cetaceous  animals,  also  form  an  article  of  im- 
port into  China  from  the  Pacific,  under  the 
designation  of  seahorse  teeth ;  they  weigh  one 
or  two  pounds  a  piece,  and  the  ivory  is  nearly 
as  compact,  though  not  so  white,  as  that  of 
the  elephant.  The  delicate  carving  of  Chinese 
workmen  is  well  known,  and  has  often  been 
described  ;  many  specimens  of  it  are  annually 
sent  abroad.  Few  products  of  their  ekill  are 
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CARVING. 


CARYOTA  HORRIDA. 


more  remarkable  than  the  balls,  containing 
ten  Off  twelve  spheres  cut  out  one  within  ano- 
ther.    The  manner  of  catting  them  is  simple. 
A  piece  of  ivory  or  wood  is  fiwt  made  per- 
fee&y   globular,    and   then   several    conical 
holes  are  bored  into  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  apices  all  meet  at  the  centre,  whicli 
is  usually  hollowed  out  an  inch  or  less  after 
the  holes  are  bored.    A  long  crooked  tool  is 
then  inserted  in  one  of  the  conical  holes, 
so  bent  at  the  end  and   stoppered  on  tbe 
shaft  that  it  cuts  the  ivory  ut  tbe  same  dis- 
tance from  tbe  surface  when  its  edge  is  applied 
to  the  insides  of  the  cone.     By  successively 
cutting  a  little  on  tbe  insides  of  each  conical 
hole».  their  incisures  meet,  and  a  sphericle  is  at 
last  detached,  which  is  now  turned  ov^r  and 
its  faces  one  after  another  brought  opponte 
the  largest  hole  and  firmly  secured  by  wedges 
in  the  other  holes,   while  its   surfaces   are 
amoothed  and  carved.  When  the  central  sphere 
is  done,  a  similar  knife,  somewhat  larger,  is 
again  introduced  into  the  holes,  and  another 
sphere  detached  and  smoothed  in  the  same 
way,  and  then  another,  until  the  whole  are 
completed,  each  being  polished  and  carved  be- 
fore the  next  outer  one  is  commenced.     It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  these  curious  toys 
were  made  of  hemispheres  nicely  luted  together 
and  they  have  been  boiled  in  dil  for  hours  iu 
order  to  separate  them  and  solve  the  mystery 
of  their  construction.     Fans  and  card-cases 
are  carved  of  wood,  ivory,  and  mother-of  pearl 
in  alto-relievo,  with  an  elaborateness  which 
shows   the  great  skill  and  patience  of  the 
workman,  and  at  the  same  time  his  bad  taste 
in  drawing,   the  figures,  houses,    trees,  and 
other  objects  being  grouped  in  violation  of  all 
propriety   and  perspective.     Beautiful  orna- 
ments are  made   by  carving  roots  of  plant*, 
branchei^  gnarled  knots,    &c.,  into  fantastic 
groups  of  birds  or  animals,  tbe  artist  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  form  of  bis  maten- 
als.     Models  of  pagodas,  boats,  and  houses 
are  also  entirely  constructed  of  ivory,  even  to 
representing  the  ornamental  roofs,  the  men 
working  at  the  oar,  and  women  looking  from 
the  baksonies.     Baskets  of  elegant  shape  are 
woven  firom  ivory  spliuths  ;  and  the  shopmen 
at  Canton  exhibit  a  variety  of  seals,  paper- 
knives,  chessmen,  counters,  comb»,  «bo.,  exceed- 
ing in  finish  and  delioapy  the  same  kind  of 
work  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.    The 
most  elaborate  coat  of  arms,  or  complicated 
cypher,  will  also  be  imitated  by  these  skilful 
cavvera.    The  national  taste  prefers  this  style 
of  carving  on  plane  surfaces ;  it  is  seen  on 
the   walla  of  hoosea  and  granite  slaljs  of 
fences^  the  woodwork  of  boats  and  shops,  and 
on  articles  of  furniture.    Some  of  it  is  pretty, 
but  the  disproportion  and  cramped  position 
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of  the  figures  detracts  from  its  beauty.  Bur- 
mese carpenters  carve  iu  a  rough  but  bold 
style  and  fiud  employment  principally  in  carv- 
ing for  the  exteriors  of  monasteries.  The  ivory 
carvings,  ebony  and  other  hard  wood  orna- 
ments, the  bronzes  and  porcelain  specimens, 
are  all  exquisitely  worked  ;  the  value  attached 
to  them  in  England  varying  from  4^.  and  52. 
—  William' $  Middle  Kingdom ,  Fot,  IT,  fagn 
141  and  408.  Yidt's  Embawf^  p.  69.  Hodg- 
^(yrCa  Nagasaki, 

CARVOESDE  TERRA.  Port.    Goal. 

CARYA.— 1     See  Hickory. 

CARYOCAR  BUTYROSUM.  Syn.  of 
Pekea  butyrosa.  It  is  the  Sonaria,  Sawarrowi 
or  Surwha  Nut  tree  of  Demarara,  might  be  in- 
troduced into  India. 

CARYOCAR  NUCIFERUM.  The  Sa- 
warrow  trees  of  Guiana. 

GARyOCAR  TOMENTOSUM.    Syn.  of 

CARYODAPHNE  DENSIFLORA,B«ma, 
Kiiefa.  Java.  A  tree  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
high,  leaves  gratefully  aromatic,  used  in  in- 
fusion like  tea  against  spasms  of  the  hovels, 
and   in    puerpertd    couvulsio&B  ***0'£Aett9A« 

CARYON.— ?    Juglans  regis. 
CARYOPHYLLUS  AROMATICUS.  Lms. 
Eugenia  caryophyllata.     ThMnb, 

Bunga-Iawaisg     Mahb. 
Bunga-chaoke     Maut 


Kftranfal 

Ija-nyeij-Pwen 

Tkeug-hia 

Clove  Tree 

Cloves 

Clou  de  girofle 

KurpbuIloQ 

Long 

Lavan 


Ar. 

BUBV. 

Chin. 
Enq. 


Fr. 

Gr. 
Hind. 
ft 


If 
Tam. 

T«L. 


Ganmedi        Mouccab. 
Mykek  Pkks. 

Lavanga  Sans. 

Krabu  gaha  SiKOH. 

Warrala 
Lavangam 
Lavaugam 

The  unexpanded  flower  buds. 

Cloves  BNe.  |  Clmis  de  gtFofl«         Fa 

Tbe  dried  berries. 
Mother  Cloves. 
This  small  tree  of  the  Moluccas  grows  in 
Amboyna  and  Ternate,  but  is  cultivated  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  the  South  of  India,  Mau» 
ritius,  Bourbou,  Cayenne.     It  is  an  elegant 
evergreen  about  eighteen  feet  high,  and  has 
a  smooth  grey  bark.     The  best  clotes  are 
obtained  from  the  Moluccas  ;  they  are  unex- 
panded flower  buds,  and  three  pound  weight 
of  cloves  contains  about  5,000  flowers.    They 
are  used  as  a  spice,  and   the  valuable  oil  ob- 
tained by  distilling  them  is  Ufted  iu  medicine. 
— RoyU,     O'Shaughnusy.     Voi^t 
CARYOTA  HORRIDA,  Gabdn.  Moo^'b  Cat. 
Areca  horrida,  Thwaives,  Hooker, 
EatukitfeuL     Siire. 
A  tree  of  Caracas,  iutroduced  into  Ceylon 
and  into  the  Calcutta  gardens.    In  Ceyleo  it 
often  rises  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet»  andhasa 
coating  of  thorns  for  about  six  or  eight  feet 
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firom  the  gfound,  each  aboot  an  inch  in  length, 
and  80  densely  covering  the  stem,  that  the 
bark  is  barely  visible. — Voigt.    Thvfaites. 

CARYOTA  URENS,  Linn. 


Ben  a. 


Ban  khajur. 

Ramgnoah  ? 

fiurr*  flawAn  ? 

Yela  kaa  ? 

Bhjui. 

Hear? 

Malabar  Sago  palm. Esq. 

Ghat  palm.  >, 

Bastard  Sago  palm.    „ 

Four-leaved  Caryota  „ 

Jaggery  Palm  „ 

R»m.giiaah  ?  Hind. 

Mare  T  „ 

Berli.  Mj^b. 


>• 


>> 


MiLLAT. 

Malbal. 
Singh. 


Nibong. 
Shunda  pana. 
Nepera. 
Can.  I  Kittul. 

Ootali  paona. 

Cundal  pauai  maram, 

Konda  panna, 

Erim-paDXiab, 

Chirngu, 

Kooda  jiligu, 

JirugU} 

Marre. 

Salopa, 


Tam. 


I* 

t« 

Tel. 


Uaia. 


Tbis  very  ornamental  palm  grows  in  Cey- 
lon aud  Malabar,  in  Canara,  Sunda,  on  the 
Grodavery,  in  Ganjam,  Qumaar,  Assam,  Suma- 
tra, aud  Borneo.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
forty  feet  with  a  ringed,  tall  and  slender 
stem,  of  mote  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is 
found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  ascends  the 
mountains  of  Siikkim  to  the  height  of  5,000 
feet.  Its  outer  wood  (ontside  the  pith )  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  flint,  of  which,  like  all  the 
grasses  and  palms^  it  contains  a  considera- 
ble quantity.  Where  it  grows  iu  abundance, 
it  is  oiie  of  the  most  useful  of  trees.  The 
root  is  hollowed  for  the  buckets  used  in  irri- 
gation, and  the  trunk,  when  hollowed,  by 
freeing  it  from  the  iuner  pitb,  forms  a  conve- 
nient and  economical  water  conduit.  In  Cey- 
lon, Sumatra  and  Borneo,  it  is  used  for  raf- 
ters, reepers,  window  bars,  posts,  &c.,  but  is 
little  durable,  rarely  lasting  above  3  or  4 
years.  Its  pith  or  farinaceous  part  is  filled 
with  starch  grannies  equal  to  the  best  sago, 
which  are  extracted  by  the  people  and  made 
into  bread  or  pottage.  Its  spathes  yield  a 
tod4y  or  palm  wine,  '<  Koondel  panai  kallu" 
Tam. ,  and,  during  the  hot  season,  a  single 
tree  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  pints 
in  the  24  hours.  This  is  used  as  an  intoxi- 
cfttiug  liquor,  as  yeast  in  baking  bread,  is  con- 
verted into  the  spirit  called  "  Bhyni  Arrack/' 
and  into  sugar  or  the  jaggery  called  Koondd 
panei  vellum,  Tam.  Its  cabbage  is  preferred 
to  that  of  the  cocoanut.  Its  leaves  are  very 
large,  measuring  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  across  ;  from 
their  fibre,  the  '*  kittul  fibre*'  of  commerce, 
rop*ee  of  great  strength,  brushes,  brooms,  caps, 
and  similar  articles  are  manufactured ;  the 
keniiBl  is  nsedfor  buttons  and  beads:  the 
woolly  material  found  on  the  petioles  is  used 
as  oakum  for  caulking  ships.  In  a  recent 
account  of  the  *'  V^etable  Products  of  Cey- 
lon" by  Mr.  Ondatjee,  it  is  said  that  the 
Hack  fibre  from  the  leaf -stalks,  maoufactored 
into  TQfij^  of  great  strength  and  durability, 
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is  used  for  tying  wild  elephants.  The  Rody- 
ahs,  a  forest  race  among  the  Kandyans,  make 
this  rope  generally  with  considerable  nkiU,  as 
it  is  both  regular  and  compact.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  its  fibre  was  exhibited 
from  Cocanada,  Nellore,  Masulipatam  and 
Travancore.  It  is  much  used  by  the  natives 
for  making  fishing  lines  and  bow-strings,  is 
very  strotig,  and  resists  water  for  some  time, 
but  is  liable  to  snap  if  suddenly  bent  or  knot- 
ted. It  resembles  black  horse  hair,  and  might 
be  employed  similarly.  In  Borneo,  the  out- 
er part  is  split  into  the  form  of  lathes  which 
are  used  as  the  rafters  to  which  the  roof  cov- 
ering and  the  open  flooring  are  tied.  These 
are  two  inches  apart,  but  kept  together  by 
rattans,  interwoven  amongst  them.  Dr. 
Gibson  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees 
in  the  country,  and  be  had  heard  that  the 
farm  of  tbis  tree,  throughout  the  single  dis- 
trict of  Yellapore  in  Soopah,  yielded  Rs. 
30,000  per  annum. — Dn.  Wight,  Gibson^ 
KoyUy  Hooker,  MarsdeTi,  and  Aimliej  Mr. 
Mendii,  Captain  Macdonald,  Af,  E,  •/.  R, 
Seeman,     Mr.  Low, 

CASA-CASA.    Tam.  Tel.  Poppy  seed. 

CASA-CASA  NOONA.  Tel.  Poppy  seed 
Oil.   See  Oil,  Poppy  oil. 

CASAGHINNI.    Sans.  Tragiacaonabina. 

CASARA-KAIA.  Tbl.  Cucomis  tube- 
rosus.     C.  canabina. 

CAS  A  RCA,  a  genus  of  swimming  birds  of 
India,  of  whidi  there  are  several  species,  C 
cana.     C.  rutHa. 

CASARCA  CANA,  Gm.  In  this  bird,  the 
under  tail-coverts,  are  paler,  and  the  black  on 
either  side  of  them  at  base  of  C.  rutila,  is  in 
C.  cana  replaced  by  dusky  minutely  freckled 
with  whitish. 

CASARCA  RUTILA  is  the  African 
representative  of  the  common  ^  Brahminee 
Goose,"  or  "  Ruddy  Sheldrake*'  of  authors, 
Casarca  rutila,  of  India  — Mr,  Blt/tk's  Report. 

CASAREEP  or  CASSIREEPE,  a  sauce 
made  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Jatro- 
phis  manibot. — Bird^oood, 

CASCARILLA  BARK,  See  Croton  cas- 
curilla.     Peruvian  bark. 

CASCARILLEROS.     See  Cinchona. 

CAS-CASA.  Tam.  Tel.  Seeds  of  Papaver 
soroniferum. 

CASCASA  YENNAI.  Tam.  Poppy-seed  oil. 
See  Oil. 

CASEUS.     Lat.  Cheese. 

CASEARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Samydacese.  Eighteen  species 
growing  in  the  Circars,  Himalaya,  Assam 
and  Penang,  and  Voigt  (p.  78)  mentions  six 
species,  shrubs  or  small  trees,  of  Northern  In- 
dia. C.  canzeala,  glabra,  glomerate,  lanugioosa, 
tomentosa,  vareca,  and  Thwaites  mentions 
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two  moderate  sized  trees  of  Ceylon,  C.  coriacea 
andC.  champioDu — Voigi,  78.     Tkwaites. 

CASEAEIA,  Speeiei. 

Peda-kal-meaura.  Tel. 

A  large  tree  of  the  Godavery,  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  glabrous,  serratulate,  flowers  8  an- 
thersy  oapsule  3  valved  with  3  ridges  on  the 
outside  of  fruit.  Wood  of  a  light  colour, 
hardy  does  not  warp,  and  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Fruit  used  to  poisou  fish. — Captains 
Beddome,  Macdonald. 

CASEARIA,  Species, 

Dr.  Qibson  says,  a  species  of  Casearia,  not 
elliptica,  may  be  seen  growing  at  Darebae 
Wurgaum,  on  the  horse  road  from  Jooneer  to 
Nuggur,  and  which  he  had  not  seen  elsewhere. 
It  is  of  a  size  fit  for  house  building. — Dr. 
Gibson, 

CASEARIA  CAUZIALA,  Wall. 

Samyda  cauziala,    BucH.  |  Aoa  vinga,         Malbal. 
A  large  tree  growing  in  Assam  and  Bengal, 
very  bitter.     Its  leaves  are  used  in  baths,  and 
the  pulp  of  its  fruit  as  a  diuretic. 

CASEARIA  ELLIPTICA. 
Bhogara,  Mahr.  |  Klaare  maram,  Tam. 

This,  in  Coimbatore,  is  a  large  shrub,  rather 
than  a  tree.  On  the  Bombay  side  it  occurs 
as  a  small  tree,  not  uncommon  near  the  Ghats, 
but  much  less  so  elsewhere.  The  wood  is 
smooth,  fine  grained  and  yellow  coloured,  but 
from  its  small  size  is  unfit  for  timber  purposes, 
and  can  only  serve  as  an  ornamental  wood. — 
Drs.  Wight  and  Oibson, 

CASEAItIA  ESCULENTA.    Roxb. 
Jiru  kaneli         Malval.  I  Eonda  pragara         T£l. 
Kondajangara        Tbl.  | 

A  large  shrub,  growing  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Northern  Circars.  Its  leaves  ai*e  eaten 
by  the  people,  and  its  roots  are  employed  by 
the  hill  people  as  a  purgative.    Useful  Plants. 

CASEARIA  PENTANDRA. 

Thft-byai-ywet-kya.  Bubm- 

' -^  Found  in  the  Pegu  district,   but  scarce. 

Timber  strong    and    close-grained,  adapted 

for  fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. — Dr.  Me- 

Clelland. 

GASH.  In  the  old  Madras  currency,  a 
small  coin,  of  which  ten  =  to  1  Doodie^  now 
valued  as  two  pice,  and  80  cash  going  to  a 
fanam]  45  fanams  being  equal  to  1  star 
pagoda.  In  Britain  ^<  Cash"  has  come  to  mean 
ready  money,  also  copper  or  silver  money.  In 
India  it  is,  along  with  the  cowrie,  used  to 
indicate  a  small  sum  :  In  China  9  a  Cash  of 
iron  is  the  5320th  part  of  a  dollar,  and  it  is  a 
saying  '*  for  as  many  beads  make  the  necklace, 
so  many  cash  make  a  cobang,"  a  gold  coin 
equal  to  four  dollars  and  a  third* 

CASH.  Chin.  A  Chinese  coin  about  eight 
to  a  halfpenny, 

CASH>  the  ancestors  of  the  Chasdim 
or    Chalybes^    the    mountainoua    territory, 
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in  Central  Armenia,  a  little  to  the  north  ot 
Erzroom.  The  Sabean  followers  of  Cash  ara 
to  be  distinguished  f rom^those  descendants  of 
Shem,  who  at  a  later  period  occupied  part  of 
the  mountains  of  Assyria.    See  Chaldea. 

CASHCUTTEE  —  I    Gambler. 

CASHEF  or  KASHEB,  of  the  mahome- 
daiss  of  Kashmir,  is  the  Brahma  of  the  hindus, 
the  grandfather  of  Easyapa  who  drained  the 
valley.     See  Kashmir. 

CASHEW  APPLE  OIL.  Anacardiom 
oocidentale.  This  powerfully  vesicating  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  the  cashew 
apple.  It  resembles  in  its  properties  the 
acrid  oil  obtained  from  the  marking  nat 
Semecarpus  anacardium — M.  JS.  J.  Rep.  See 
Oil. 

CASHEW  GUM.  Anaoardium  oceideii- 
tale.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  this  tree, 
on  being  wounded  during  the  ascent  of  the 
sap,  yields  a  transparent  gum  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  gum  arabie,  for  which  it  is  a  good 
substitute.  This  gum  is  sub-astringent^  and 
is  particularly  adapted  for  use,  where  tbe 
depredations  of  insects  require  to  be  guarded 
against — M.  E.  J.  B.    See  Resins. 

CASHEW  NUT.   Ewa. 


Hidjill  Badam        Beno. 
Catsjoenooten         Dot. 
Noiz  d'acajou        Fr. 
AkajunuBse  Qbr. 

Weatindiscbe  Ana- 

karaden  „ 

Cajew  Guz.  Hind. 


Acaja  It. 

Jamba-mODat  ICal 

Noses  d'aoajtt  Post* 

Nueces  d'aoaju  Sf. 

Mundri  Eotte  Tam. 
Munta  mamidi 

▼ittu  Tbl. 


Cashew  nuts  have  been  noticed  when  de- 
scribing the  Anacardium  ocoidentale,  the  tree 
from  which  they  are  obtained.  They  are 
kidney  shaped,  attached  to  the  under  part  of 
fruit  of  the  tree,  are  articles  of  food,  and  an  in- 
gredient in  chocolate. 

CASHEW-NUT  OIL. 
Kajo  ka  tel,  Hikd.  I  Manta  mamidi  nonSyTiL 

Mundri  cottayyennaiTAM  | 

The  light,  yellow,  sweet  tasted,  and  edible 
oil  obtained  from  the  nut  of  this  tree,  is  ia 
every  respect  equal,  if  not  indeed  superior,  to 
either  olive,  or  almond  oil.  It  is  vexy  seldom 
prepared,  the  nuts  being  used  aa  a  table  fruit. 

CASHEWNUT  TREE.  Ekg.  AiacM^ 
dium  occidentale. 

CASGAL  A  wandering  tribe  in  the  soatii 
of  Persia,  between  Shiraz  and  Darab. 

CASHGAR,  Khoten,  Turfan  and  Tarkand  : 
according  to  Lassen,  the  old  original  inhabi- 
tants of  these  places  and  of  the  luljaoeat high- 
lands are  the  Tajik,  who  speak  Persian,  aod 
are  all  agriculturists.  The  Swedish  chiotiidci 
bringthe  Swedesfrom  Cashgar,  and  the  affioi^ 
between  the  Saxon  languaf<e  and  Elpchak  is 
great. — Bunsen,  Tod.  See  Elashgar. 

CASHMERE.    The  Kashmir  temteiy,  as 
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ai   present    formed,    oomprehends   Jamma,  I  ^^®  principality  of  Jummoo  was  conferred  od 


Zangduir 

Balti.  A  obronide  exists  which  was  com- 
posed in  A.  D.  1 1 25^  but  gives  a  general  bis* 
torical  aoconut  of  Caabmir  from  B.  C.  1 1 82. 
TbeAbissares,  a  chief  who,  with  rich  presents, 
conciliated  Alexander  as  he  approached  the 
Indus,  is  supposed  to  have  raled  about 
Casbmir.'  The  rajas  of  Cashmere  of  the  line 
of  Euru  in  the  Lunar  race,  were  worshippers 
of  the  Naga  <ir  Snake.  The  early  chronology 
of  Cashmere  is  full  of  doubts,  though  Professor 
Wilson,  Captain  Troyer  and  Major  Cunning- 
ham all  coincide  in  regard  to  the  proper  period 
of  the  initial  date  of  the  Naga  dynasty.  The 
line  is  taken  from  the  Raja  Tarangini  which 
commences  with  an  account  of  the  desiccation 
of  the  valley  by  Kasyapa  muni  :  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  deluge.  Kashmir  was  colonized 
by  Kasyapa  B.  C.  2666.  There  were  many 
dynasties  of  E^hmir ; — kings  of  the  Kaurava 
lace,  1266  years,  with  one  of  whom,  Gonerda, 
authentic  history  commenced  in  B.  C.  2448. 
Lava  in  1709  B.  C,  was  the  Loo  of  mahome- 
dan  historians. 

Surendra  B.  C.  1600,  was  cotemporary  of 
Bahman  of  Persia. 

The  Qonerdiya  dynasty  1013  years,  or  378 
years  after  adjustment,  W. 

The  Aditya  dynasty,  192  years. 
The  Qonerdiya  Line  restored,   592  years, 
or  433  adjusted. 

The  Naga  or  Karkota  dynasty  260  years, 
five  months. 
The  Utpal  dynasty,  84  years,  five  months. 
The  Bhota  dynasty. 
The  Mabomedan  kings. 
Kashmir  was  annexed  to  the  Moghul  empire 
under  Akbar  in  1586.  A.D.,    but  it  has  since 
been  ruled  from  Affghaiiistan,  by  the  Durani 
and  Bamkzye  chiefs,  but  was  taken  from  them 
iu  1819  by  ranjit  Singh,  and  is  now  held  by 
a  Dogra  Rajput,  the  chief  of  Jummo,   who 
holds  sway  over  Cashmir,  Jummu,  Kishtwar, 
Zangskar,  Ladakh  and  BaltL 

After  the  close  of  the  Sutlej  campaign,  the 
Treaty  of  Lahore,  dated  9th  March  1846,  left 
the  British  (Government  in  possession  of  the 
country,  hill  and  plain,  between  the  rivers 
Beas  and  Sutlej,  and  of  the  hill  country 
between  the  Beas  and  the  Indus,  including 
the  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  Hazara.  The 
British  Government  conferred  on  Golab  Singh, 
territories  on  the  hills,  and  recognized  his  in- 
dependence. Golab  Sing  began  life  as  a  horse- 
man in  a  troop  commanded  by  jemadar  Khoo- 
shal  Sing,  then  the  favourite  chamberlain  of 
BuDJeet  Smgh.  He  soon  raised  himself  to  an 
independent  command,  in  which  he  distin- 
gnished  himself  by  making  prisoner  Agur 


his  f  amily,aud  Grolab  Sing  took  np  his  residence 
in  Jummoo,  whence  he  soon  extended  hia 
authority  over  his  lUjpoot  neighbours,  and 
eventually  into  Ladakh.  Ho  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  negociations  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Sobraon.  A  separate  Treaty 
(No.  CXXIV)  was  concluded  with  him  at 
Umritsir  on  16th  March  1846,  which  put 
him  in  possession  of  all  the  hill  country  and 
its  dependencies  between  the  Indus  and  thfr 
Ravee,  including  Chumba  and  excluding  La- 
houl,  on  payment  of  seventy-five  lakhs  of  Bs.^ 
and  in  exchange  for  the  Cis-Ravee  portion  of 
Chumba.  By  a  subsequent  arrangement  iu 
1847;  Chumba  came  again  entirely  under  the 
British  Government.  In  1857  Maharajah 
Golab  Sing  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi» 
son  Rnnbeer  Siugh.to  whom  the  right  of  adop- 
tion was  guaranteed  to  the  Maharajah  by 
a  sunnud. 

The  general  level  of  the  valley  ofCashniere  ia 
about  5,500  feet  above  the  sea.but  at  the  Waler 
lake  and  gardens  of  Srinuggur  is  only  5,146 
feet  in   L.  34-46  and  L.  7448.     The  chief 
town,  Srinuggur, on  both  banks  of  the  Jhelum^ 
has  40,000  people.  Islamabad  on  the  Jhelum 
is  a  seat  of  the  shawl  manufacture.  Those  fruits 
which  attain  maturity  are  the  applet   pear, 
quince,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  almond,   pome- 
granate, mulberry,  walnut,  hazelnut,  pistachio 
and  melon.   The  cherry  ''  gilas"  is  indigenous 
and  is  cultivated  in  orchards.     The  bullace 
**  Prunus  insititia,''  is  found  nowhere  else  in  a 
wild  state.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated. 
The  recent  manufacture  of  cider  by  the  Maha- 
raja upon  a  large  scale  is  worthy  of  notioe.The 
Kashmir  trade,  including  the  produce  of  Yar- 
kand  and  Khutan,  and  other  remote  provinces, 
comes  by  the  route  of  Le,  &&,  and  also  the 
imports     from    Ladakh  and    Lahaul.   The 
principal  routes  by  which  the  merchandisse  of 
Cashmere  enters  India,  are,  from  Srinagar,  by 
the  Bahnihal  pass  ;  to  Jammu  and  Amritsar ; 
by  the  Pir  Panjal,  and  Bhimbar  to  Gujrat ; 
also  by  Akbnur  and  the  Budhil  pass  ;  and 
lastly,  from  Srinagar  to  Peshawur,  by  Man- 
serah,  Muzafarabad  and  Baramulla.  The  great 
Punjab  mart  for  Cashmere  is  Amritsar.    Tha 
largest  import  is  of  pashmina  goods,  consisting 
of    shawls,    needle-worked  goods  (amlikar), 
embroidered  chogas,  &c.,  and  plain  pashmina 
cloth.  Prinsep's  Antiquitiei,  by  ThomoM,  GUg^ 
hcim^  Punjab  Repo?^^  p*  171.     AitcHeson's 
Treaties,  due.    See  Chumba)  Cash,  Koheukka^ 
Kuppoorthoolbs  Cab,Muiidee,  Sookeit,  Yisva- 
matra. 

CASHMIR,  a  very  beautiful  woollen 
fabric,  until  recently,  manufactured  solely  in 
the  kingdom  of  Cashmere,  but  now,  in  other 


KhaD^  chief  of  Bajaoree,    Fur  this  serrice'towns>  in  the  form  of  shajvls^  coats,  scarfs,  Tha 
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manufacture  of  Caahmir  shawls  was  loug  pe- 
culiar to  that  proviDC6»  formerly  the  shawls 
were  exquisitely  woven,  with  unrivalled  ele- 
gance and  chasteness  of  design,  softness  and 
finish  in  quality,  arrangement  of  colours  and 
use  of  dyea,v(hich  the  finest  Paisley  and  French 
shawls  do  not  approach.  These  exquisite  shawls 
of  Cashmir  become  rarer  and  rarer  every  year, 
and  their  place  has  been  usurped  by  hand 
embroidered  fabrics  of  lower  value,  with  more 
showy  and  more  vulgar  patterns.  In  the 
Panjab  and  in  Delhi,  of  late  years,  workmen 
have  commenced  to  embroider  Kashmir  cloths 
and  net  with  floss  silk  and  braid,  but  solely 
for  sale  to  Europeans,  who  wear  them  as  tunics. 


jackets,   scarfs,  and   the  like.     In  the  hand    Manioc. 


turned  under  different  appellations.  The 
country  ou  the  east  is  still  occupied  by  the 
Turkoman  race. —  Vol,  /,  p,  259.  See  India, 
p.  308.  Iran.  Kelat,  492.  Khiva.  Kii- 
kook  ;  Kizzelozau,  Koh,  Eoai,  Kuvir,  Shawl- 
goat,  Turkoman,  Yiswamitra. 

CASPICUM.     See  Rheum. 

CASSA-CASSA.    Tel.  Poppyseed. 

C  ASSAD  A  HOOT.    Janipha  manihot 

CASSAREEPi  the  concentrated  juioe  of 
the  bitter  cassava  forms  the  basis  of  the 
West  India  dish  pepper  pot.  One  of  the  re- 
markable properties  of  cassareep,  is  that 
meat  placed  iu  it  is  preserved  longer  than  by 
any  other  process  of  cooking.    See  Cassava ; 


worked  Kashmir  shawls,  as  also  in  the  Delhi 
work,  wooden  needles  of  hard  wood  are  used 
slightly  charred,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  needle  to  receive  the  yarn.  Cashmere 
weavers  have  settled  at  Umritsir  and  Jellal- 
pur  and  other  placee,  and  have  flourished. — 
Jr.  B*  J,  E,  Dr,  Watson,    See  Shawls.  Wool. 

CA8I,  the  hindu  name  of  Benares,  a  city 
which,  according  to  hindu  geography,  lies  iu 
27*  85'  of  lat  N.,  and  4^  37'  E.  of  Lanca. 
See  Benares. 

CASIA.     See  Affghan. 

CASNOiNIA.     See  Coleoptera. 

CASPIAN  SEA,  an  inland  sea  with  Rus- 
sian territory  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
Persia  on  the  south.  According  to  Strabo 
(lib,  xi),  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Caspian 
were  called  Scythic.  The  Dahas  were  next 
the  sea  ;  the  Massa-getse  and  Sace  more  east- 
ward ;  but  every  tribe  had  a  particular  name. 
AH  were  nomadic  ;  but,  of  these  nomades,  the 
best  known  axe  the  Asi,  ths  Pasiani,  Ta- 
ohari,  Saccarandi,  who  took  Bactria  from 
the  Greeks.  The  SacsD  made  irruptions  in 
Asia,  similar  to  those  of  the  Cimmerian?,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  Bactria  and  the 
best  district  of  Armenia,  called  after  them 
Saeasensd.  Of  the  first  migrations  into  India 
of  the  Indu  Sc3^hic  Gete,  Tahshak  and 
Asi,  that  of  Seheanag  from  Sehesnagdes 
(Takshac  from  Tacharisthan)  six  centuries 
before  Christ,  is  the  first  noticed  by  the  Poo- 
ranas.  About  the  same  period  a  grand  irrup- 
tioQ  of  the  same  races  conquered  Asia  Minor 
and  eventually  Scandinavia,  and  not  long 
after  the  Asi  and  Tachari  overturned  the 
Greek  kisgdom  of  Bactria.  The  Romans 
f^lt  the  power  of  the  Asi,  the  Catti  and  Gim- 
bri  fiom  the  Baltic  shore.  Colonel  Tod  snp- 
poses  the  Asi  and  Tachari  to  be  the  Aswa 
and  Takshac  or  Toorshka  races  of  the.  Poo- 
i^mas  of  Saca*dwipai  the  DaluB  to  be  the 
Dahya,  one  of  the  36  Royal  Rajput  tribes, 


CASSAVA,  or  Bitter  cassava,  Eno.  are 
the  West  Indian  names  of  the  Janipha  mani- 
hot, and  of  the  Cassava  or  Manioc  starch 
prepared  from  that  plant,  and  from  it  also  is 
prepared  the  Cassava  meal  or  flour,  or  Brasili- 
an  arrowroot,  and  cassava  cakes  or  bread.  Ths 
Cassava  is  called  in  Brazil  "  mandisca.''  The 
Janipha  manihot  is  a  plant  about  six  or  eighi 
feet  high,  with  a  tuberous  root,  weighing  up 
to  30  lbs.  The  acrid  milky  juice  when  fresh 
is  poisonous.  For  food,  the  roots  are  washed 
and  scraped,  ground  or  grated  into  a  pulp,  and 
the  juice  pressed  out  and  preser?ed.  The 
pulp  or  meal  that  remains  is  called  oouaque^ 
and  is  made  into  cassava  cakes  or  cassava 
bread.  The  expressed  juice,  by  standing,  de- 
posits a  white  powder,  which,  when  washed 
and  dried,  forms  what  the  British  call  Tapi* 
oca  meal  or  Brazilian  arrowroot,  by  the  French 
"  Moxisaache"  and  in  Guiana  "  Cypipa,"  and 
when  this  is  dried  on  hot  plates,  the  grains  of 
fecula  burst  and  adhere  together  and  fonn 
Tapioca.  The  expressed  juice  is  sometimes 
fermented  with  treacle  into  an  intoxicating 
fluid.  Pearl  Tapioca  is  not  from  this  plant, 
but  from  potato  starch.  Sweet  cauoufa  is 
prepared  from  the  Manihot  aipi,  which  is  si- 
milar to  Manihot,  but  has  no  deleteroos  pro- 
perties.— Hog^.     See  Janipha. 

Cassava,  flour  or  meal,  from  which  cas- 
sava bread  is  made,  is  obtained  from  the  Ja- 
tropha  manihot,  by  grating  the  root,  express- 
ing the  juice  by  pressure,  and  then  drying 
the  residual  cake  and  pounding.  It  is  calldl 
Moussache  by  the  French. — Birdtoood. 

CASSAVA  STARCH,  caUed  slso  Tapioca, 
is  prepared  from  the  starch  of  the  bitt^ 
cassava*  by  washing  and  granulating  on  hot 
plates,  by  which  the  concretions  are  formed, 
as  seen  in  commerce. 

CASSE-EN  BOIS.    Fr.    Cassia  lignea. 

CASSE-FISTULENSE.  Fb.  Oatharto- 
carpus  fistula. 


fiow  extinct,  and  he  supposea  these  to  be  tkt      CASSIA,  a  genus  of  pleats  belonging  to 
descendants  of  Bsldeva  and  Yudishtra,  xe-  the  natard  order  Fabaceis  of  landley.  It  is' 
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CASSIA  AURICULATA. 


Alata. 

Angustissima. 

ATenriflon 

aunta. 

AuricnUto 

australis. 

Berryana. 

Bicapeularis. 

Biflora 

Bnrmanm. 

Chamncrista. 

CorymboBa. 


Ocddeutalia. 
Palmata. 
Piimila. 
Sophora. 

„  13  purpurea, 

Suflfrttticosa 
tora. 

a  diffusa, 
jgervota. 

Telfairiana. 

T«nella. 

Wallicbiana. 


9* 


mn  extenslTe  genus,  24  species  pertaining  to 
the  genus  bdong  to  tbe  Eaal  Indies,  and 
Voigt  enumerates  35  as  having  been  grown 
near  Calcutta,  viz. : — 

EloDgata 

engua. 

Florida 

fulgena. 

Gtauca 

Frondooa. 

Hireuta. 

Kleinij. 

Lescbenaultiana. 

Liguitrina. 

Marilandica. 

Niotitant. 

Obtasa. 

Several  important  products  are  obtained 
from  species  of  tbis  genua.  Dr.  JKoyie  was 
unable  to  distinguish  tbe  tbrea  kinds  of 
Senna  from  C.  elongata,  C.  lanceolate,  and 
C.  acutifolia,  and  these  are  all  included  by 
Lim  in  tlie  C.  officinalis. 

Cassia  ovata,  of  Merat.  It  is  the  C.  Jilthi- 
opica  of  Guibourt,  found  in  Nubia  and  Fezzan, 

Cassia  Forskalii,  is  tbe  C.  lanceolata  of 
Porfikal  and  Lindley.  Qrows  in  Fatme, 
Surdud  and  Mor,  and  called  <*  Suna"  by  tbe 
Arabs. 

Cassia  obovata,  Culladon.  A  native  of 
Africa,  from  Senegal  to  tbe  Nile.  Qrows 
in  Fezzan,  £gypt,  from  Cairo  to  Assouan, 
Nubia,  in  tbe  A  del  country  near  Sultailli, 
Desert  of  Suez,  Syria,  Kaira  in  Guzerat, 
Dekban  near  Delhi,  iu  the  Rangurh  Valley 
near  Peshawar,  and  in  Mysore. 

The  Sennas  of  commerce  are  called  (1.) 
Tinnevdly  Senna,  arranged  into  Sabarunpore, 
l\1adras,and  Tinnevelly.  (2.)  Bombay  or  common 
IndianSenna  (SunaMukhi).  (3.)  Alexandrian 
Senna.  (4.)  Tripoli  Senna.  (6.)  Aleppo  Senna. — 
Vingi.  Royle.  Mat.  Med, 

CASSIA,  Species, 

Ngoo-tba,  BuEM. 

A  tree  of  Moulmein,  made  into  house  posts. 
Fruit  and  bark  used  medicinally. — CaL  Cat, 
Ex.  1862. 

CASSIA,  Species, 

Grnoo-gyea,    Btjhm. 

Common  in  tbe  plains  and  on  tbe  hills  of 
Pegu,  wood  used  for  bows,  axles  of  carts,  Ac, 
4c.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  57  lbs.  In  a  full 
grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  15  feet,  and 
average  girth  meaaured  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  is  4  feet.  — Dr.  Brandis. 

CASSIA,  SpgcuB. 

Taaghani,  Uiua. 
A  tree  of  Gumsur  and  Ganjam ;  extreme 
height  40  feet,  circumference  3  feet,  height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch  18  feet.  Used  in  Ganjam  for  poats 
and  rafters,  and  burnt  for  firewood.    It  is 
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tolerably  common  in  Bodogoda,  but  seems  to 
be  scarce  in  Gumsur. — Captain  Macdonald. 
CASSIA  AB8US,  Liwu. 

Senna  absus,  Roxb,  Fl,  Ind. 


Chusmak, 
Cbusmigah, 
Avanii  pattai, 
Cbukuddi  patta, 


Pkrs. 


Tajt. 

Tel. 


Hnbous  Soudan,  Ab. 

Kushmi  surjc,  „ 

Cfaychin,  Soypt. 

Akakalia,  Qa. 

ChaktoOi  Hind. 

This  small  biennial  or  triennial  shrub  is 

extremely  common  ;  the  powdered  seeds  are 

used  as  an  application   in   cases  of  chronic 

opthalmia.— AoyZ«,  p,  184.      0*Sh,  p,  309. 

CASSIA  ACUTIFOLIA,  Ddide.  Been. 
Eherm. 

Bombay  Senna. 

This  grows  in  Arabia  and  Africa.  Dr.  Royle 
remarks  that  C.  elougata,  C.  lanceolata,  and 
this  plant  seem  the  same.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
observed  that  this  species  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  senna  consumed  for  medical 
purposes  in  Europe.  It  is  much  adulterated 
with  the  leaves  of  Cynancbnm  arghel,  Tephro- 
sia  apollinea,  and  Coriaria  myrtifoUa* — 
O'ShaiLghnesst/y  page  306.  JioyU. 

CASSIA  ^TUIOPICA.  See  Cassia  plante, 

CASSIA  ALATA,  Linn.  W.  <fc  A.  W.  I. 


Sennaalatai  ftoi?&.  Ragie. 

Cassia  bracteata.  Linn, 

Dad  mardan  Bbko.  Hnsm. 
Sin  bo  me-dsa-U  Bubjmu 
Maizaleegyee  „ 

Velaiti  agati  Due. 

Ring  worm  shrub,  Eno, 
Winged  cassia  „ 

Broad  laaved  cassia    ,» 


Caasiahtrpetica/aeg, 

D^  mardan  Hivn. 

G'UDg.gaQg  Halat. 
Pako  g*liag-gang      „ 

Dwipagijstia  Sams. 

Simi  agati  Taii. 

Sima  avisi  TsL. 
Heita  tamara  „ 

It  is  a  stunted  shrub,  pretty  only  when  in 
flower.  Tbe  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  mired 
with  lime  juioe,  are  valuable  in  ring-.worm. 
Tbe  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  rubbed  upon 
tbe  eruption,  in  many  cases  remove  it.  The 
whole  plant  is  used  by  the  Tamuls  as  a 
remedy  in  venereal,  in  poisoned  bites,  and  aa 
a  general  tonic  Tbis  species  bears  a  profusion 
of  gaudy,  yellow  flowers,  and  is  cultivated  foi 
its  medicinal  properties  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 
An  ointment  prepared  from  its  fresh  leaves  ia 
almost  a  specific  in  ring- worm. — Beng.  Phar.^ 
page  338.  Voigt.  Mason.  ffSL,  p.  308.  AinBli€, 
p.  109. 

CASSIA  AURICULATA.  Linn.,  So^.^ 
W.ikA. 


Senna  aurionlata. 
Tarwsjr  Hind. 

Taogayree  Can. 

Matura  Tea  treo  Kno.  ?  ? 
Tannei^s  cassia        Eno. 
Mayhari  Sans. 

Its  wood. 
Tan^ada  kaira.    Tbl. 


Roxb,    FloTn  Ind* 
Talopodo  Sans, 

Banna  wara  Singh. 

Banna  wara  ,, 

Avarai  maram         Tam. 
Tangedu  cbeittu       Tm. 

Its  bavfk* 
Averai  patte.    Tam. 


Grows  abundantly  in  the  sterile  tracts  pf 
the  Madras  Presidency,  aad  in  all  parts  of 
the  Deccan.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning,' 
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CASSIA  BARK. 


CASSIA  CINNAHOMUM. 


<and  tbe  stems  to  make  native  tooth-brushes ; 
with  the  bark  a  soft  and  darable  leather  may 
be  turned  out.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  indigenous  astringents  of 
Southern  India  for  this  purpose.  All  parts 
•of  the  plant  have  much  astringeucy,  and  seem 
to  possess  no  other  property.  In  the  south 
•of  Ceylon  its  leaves  are  infused  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tea.  Its  twigs  are  held  in  the  hand, 
■or  applied  to  the  head  for  the  coolness  they 
Impart — (yShaughnes8y,p.  30d.  Ainilie,  1 1 32, 
if.  K  J.  B. 

CASSIA  BARK.    Cassia  lignea. 


Chin. 
Dux. 


Ketsioth  of  Ps. 

xlv.  8 
Kayu  manit 
Lawanga  pattai 

Do.       patta 

Exodus 


Lat. 

Heb. 

Malay. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


m 


xxz 


Kwei  Pe 
Darchini 
Kiddah  of 

kz.  xzx.  24         Heb. 
iKinoamon  „ 

Cassia  is  mentioned 
Ps.  zlv.  Sf  and  Ezek.  zxvii.  19,  under 
words  kiddah  and  ketsioth,  but  it  is  not  yet 
decided  what  plants  produce  the  cassia  of 
commerce.  Dr,  Wight  is  of  opinion  that 
-coarse  barks  of  the  cinnamon  tree>  which  could 
not  be  passed  as  true  cinnamon,  are  classed  as 
-cassia.  The  Chinese  cassia  is  from  Cinnamon 
aromaticum,  Nees  and  Esenb,  and  Cinnamo- 
mum  Zeylanioum  ;  and  Dr.  Royle,  who  dis- 
cusses the  subject  at  some  length  (p.  542). 
concurs  as  to  the  Chinese  cassia  being  one 
of  the  producing  plantSt  but  adds  that 
there  are  several  distinct  sources.  At  pre- 
sent this  bark  is  produced  in  Java,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  in  the  South  of  China,  and  in 
•Cochin  China,  and  Dr.  Hassall  mentions 
that  the  several  kinds  of  cassia  are  thus  de- 
scribed in   Pereira*s  "  Materia  Medica." 

**  I,  OAtna  (7ama-/^nea,  sometimes  called 
•China  cinnamon,  is  the  best  kind.  It  is 
usually  imported  from  Singapore,  rarely 
from  Canton  direct.  Mr.  Reeves  says  vast 
quantities  of  both  cassia  buds  and  cassia  lig- 
nea are  annually  brought  to  Canton  from  the 
province  of  Kwang-se,  whose  principal  city 
^Ewei  Sin  Too),  literally  the  city  of  the 
forest  (or  grove)  of  cassia  trees,  derives  its 
name  from  the  forests  of  cassia  around  it. 

**The  Chinese  themselves  use  a  much 
thicker  bark  (which  they  call  Gau  Kwei  Pe), 
«nfit  for  the  European  market,  but  they  es- 
teem it  so  highly  as  to  pay  nearly  ten  dol- 
lars per  pound  for  it.  A  very  fine  quality 
is  occasionally  met  with,  and  commands  the 
enormous  price  of  100  dollars  per  catty  (one 
pound  and  three  quarters).  A  specimen  of  it 
f  omished  by  Mr.  Reeves,  is  straight,  semi- 
cylindrical,  eleven  inches  long,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  wide,  and  about  one-sixth  or 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Externally  it  is 
warted,  and  covered  with  emataceous  lichens. 


flavour  are  those  of  ^eassia.  Mr.^Reeves  also 
mentioned  that  the  best  cassia-lignea  is  cut 
in  the  third  or  fourth  moon,  the  second  sort 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  moon. 

'*2.  Malabar  Cassia-lignea.  This  is 
brought  fromBombay;  it  is  thicker  and  coarser 
than  that  of  China,and  is  more  subject  to  fool- 
packing  ;  hence  each  bundle  requires  a  separate 
inspection.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  coarse  cin- 
namon, for  Dr.  Wight  states  that  the  bark 
of  the  older  branches  of  the  genuine  ciona- 
mon  plant  is  exported  from  the  Malabar 
Coast  as  cassia. 

*'  3.  Manilla  Cassia- lignea. — ^This,  he  was 
informed,  is  usually  sold  in  bond  for  conti- 
nental consumption.  He  had  received  a  sam- 
ple of  bark  ticketed  *  cassia  vera  from  Ma- 
A .  nilla,'  the  epidermis  from  which  was  imper- 
•    V  *  fectly  removed. 

"  4-  Mauritius  Cassia-lignea, — ^This  is  o^ 
casionally  met  with,'' -—Royl^  p.  542.  Ear- 
ris,  Nai.  Hist,  of  Bible.  HassalVs  Food  and 
its  Adulterations. 

CASSIA  BERRIES,  or  Dalchini  Berries, 
are  produced  in  the  Nuggur  districts  of  My- 
sore from  the  same  plant  as  the  Cassia  bads. 
The  berries  are  an  article  of  trade  in  the 
Nuggur  division  of  Mysore. — Dr.  J.  Kirh- 
Patrick.    Rohde.   MSS. 

CASSIA  BICAPSULARIS.    Linn. 

Syn. 

Senna  bicapsularis.  Boxb. 
Six-leaved  Cassia,    Ehg. 
A  shrub  of  the  West  Indies  and  Soath 
America,  domesticated  in  India. 

CASSIA  BRACTEATA,  Lihn.  Syn.of 
Cassia  alata.     Linn. 

CASSIA  BUDS. 


Kwei  tsse  Chin. 

Eaaielblamen  Dot. 

Nagkessur  Ouz. 

Tejput-ka-phul  Hind. 


Flos  Lauri  Caashe  Ur. 
Flurea  de  cassia  Post. 
Siroaga-pu  Tam. 

Nagesh'alu  Tsl. 


Cassia  buds  are  the  immature  fruits  of 
a  Cassia  or  Cinnamomum,  native  of  Cocliin 
China,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  cassia  bnds, 
known  as  Lavunga-pu,  is  found  in  Malabtf. 
Wha^  are  the  genus  or  species  that  afford  it 
are  as  yet  undetermined.  Cassia  buds  sxt 
now  being  largely  exported  from  the  Western 
Coast  of  India,  and  it  is  a  spice  growing  in 
favour,  but  still  less  known  than  it  deserves. 
M.  £.  J.  B.  Dr.  CleghorrCs  Beportt.  Dn- 
Boyle*    Ainslie, 

CASSIA  BURMANNI,    Syn.  of  Gssns 
obovata. 

CASSIA  CINNAMOMUM. 

Dawol  kuroodo.    Sikoh. 
Under  these  names,  Mr.  Mendis  deserihee 
a  wood,  need  for  common  house  bmldiDg  por- 
InteraaUy  it  is  deep  brown  ^  its  odour  and  I  poses.   The  tree  grows  in  the  central  pioviaee 
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CASSIA  ELONGATA. 


CASSIA  LANCEOLATA. 


of  Ceylon.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  39  lbs.,  and  it  I  3.  CASSIA.  FORSKALII. 


18  esteemed  to  last  20  years. — Mr.  Adrian 
Mendis, 

CASSIA  COROMANDELIANA.     Jacq. 
Syn.  of  Cassia  sophora.     Linn. 

CASSIA  CUNEOPBYLLA.    Koen.  Syn. 
of  Cassia  glauca.     Linn. 

CASSIA  ELONQATA.     Lam.      Lisane. 
Ca«>8ia  laooeolata.    RoyU. 
„      oflficiiiaiis.    Ocerin.  Roxh.  PL  Ind. 
„      senna.     Roxb.  H.  B, 
Senna  officinalis.     Roxb,  Fl.  Jnd.  I 

Senna  plaut  Eno.  I  Sauna  makhi    Arab., 

Tinnevelly  aenna         „      |  UiND. 

This  is  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
the  general  opinion  is  that  tiie  plaut  is  indi- 
genous, but  otiiers  belieye  it  to  be  only  iia-    Cassia  tora.     Linn. 


Syn. 
Cassia  lanceolata.  Farhs.     Lind. 
Cassia  ligustrina.  Batka.  Suna  :  Arab, 
Grows  in  the  valley  of  Fatme. 
4.  CASSIA  OBOVATA,CoZ/a</on.(9'5AaM^A- 
nmy,  page  306.     See  Cassia  plants. 
CASSIA  ESCULENT  A.     Roxb.  In  E.  L 
M.  Syn.  of  Cassia  sophora. 
CASSIA  ETinOPICA.  See  Cassia  elongata. 
CASSIA  EUCALYPTOIDES.      See  Cas- 
sia.    Cassia  lignea. 

CASSIA  FiETIDA.     Roxb.  Syn.  of  Cas- 
sia occidental  is.     Linn. 

CASSIA  FiETlDA.      Salisb.    Syn.     of 


turalized,  and  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  iden- 
tical  with   the  Cassia  lanceolata  of  Forskal. 
Dr.  Royle  cultivated  this  plant   at  Saha run- 
pore,  and  Dr.  Gibson  near  Poonah,  Dr.  Wight 
near  Madrsis,   and   Mr.  Hughes   near  Tinne- 
velly.     Dr.  Burns  also  noticed  it  near  Kaira. 
The   plants  in   these  situations   yield  a  drug 
quite   equal   in   value   to  the   beat  imported 
»enna.     Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  Cassia  elon- 
gata, C.  lanceolata,  and  C.  acntifolia  seem  the 
Hame.     The  senna  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  several  plants,  viz  : 
I.  CASSIA  OFFICINALIS,  called  Bombay 
Senna,  also  Sunna  Mukki. 
Syn. 
Cassia  lanceolata,  Forskal. 
Caasia  medica,  ForskaL 
Sennas  meccse  Lohajse,  For$k, 
Cultivated  in  Arabia  and  Northern  India. 
The  three  following  plants  a,  b,  c,  seem  the 
game,  viz.  : 

fa  J     Cassia  xlongata.  Tinnevelly  senna. 

Syn. 
Cassia  lanceolata.     Royle, 
Cassia  officinalis.     GoeHn. 
Cultivated  by  Dr.  Royle   at   Saharnnpoor, 
by   Dr.   Gibson  near   Poonah,   by   Dr. 
Wight  near  Madras,  and    Mr.    Hughes 
near    Tinnevelly,   also   noticed   by   Dr. 
Burns  near  Kaira. 
(b.J     Cassia  lamcsolata.  Aeuior.  Alex- 
andrian Senna. 
Syn. 
G.  acntifolia.     Hayne.    Nets.    JSber. 
This  grows  in    the  valley  of  the   desert, 

south  of  Syene. 
f€.J     Cassia  acutifolia.    DeLile.  Eaen. 

ISbeTTn. 
Bombay  Senna.  Grows  in  Araba  and  Africa. 
2.  CASSIA  OBOVATA.     Mkrat. 

Stn. 
Cassia  nthiopica.     Guiboui% 
Senna  of  Tripoli 
Sene  de  Tripoli. 
Grows  in  Nubia  and  Fezzaa. 
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CASSIA  FISTULA.  Sjn.  of  Cathartooar- 
pus  fistula. 

CASSIA  FLORIDA. 

May-za-lee.  Buru. 
Cultivated  in  British  Burmah,  heartwood 
almost  black,  used  for  helves,  walking  sticks, 
mallets,  &c.,  <fec.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  58. 
In  a  full  grown  tree,  on  good  soil,  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk,  to  the  first  branch,  is  15 
feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  is  6  feet.  Dr.  Mason  tells  us  that 
the  Cassia florida  in  Tenasserim  has  wood ''  not 
inferior  to  ebony." — Drs.  BrandUand  Mason. 
CASSIA  FORSKALII. 

Syn, 
Cassia  lanceolata.     Lind. 
Cassia  ligustrina.     Batka, 
Suna.  Arab. 
Grows  in  the  valley  of  Fatme. 
CASSIA  GALLINARIA.  Collad.  Syn.  of 
Cassia  tora,     Li7in. 

CASSIA  GLAUCA.  Linn.  Lam.  W.  and  A. 


Cassia  arboresceoByYABL. 
cuneophylla,  Rokn. 


»> 


Cassia  Stiratteuais  BuRM. 

,,      sulpbnreaDKCAND 

Senna  arborea.  van  Rheede.    Roxb. 

W^llia  tagera,  Maleal. 
Sulphar  flowered  I  Eonda  tantepn  Chetto,  Tel. 

Cassia  E2Cg.  | 

A  small  tree  with  large  sulphur  yellow 
fiowers,  grows  in  Burmah,  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  coasts.  Its  bark  mixed  with  sugar 
and  water  is  given  in  diabetes,  and  its 
bark  and  leaves,  mixed  with  cummin  seed, 
sugar  und  milk,  in  virulent  gonorrhoea. 

CASSIA  LANCEOLATA.  Auctorum. 

Cassia  acntifolia,  ffeyne,  Nees^  Ebei-m, 
Alexandrian  Senna. 

This  grows  in  the  valleys  of  the  deeert  south 
of  Syene.  But  Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  C. 
acntifolia,  C.  elongata  and  this  seem  the 
same,  and  he  describes  them  all  as  Cassia 
officinalis. 

CASSIA  LANCEOLATA.   Roylie. 

Cassia  elongata.     Lam.  Lisane. 


Suna, 
Sanapat, 
I  Suoa  makki, 

c 


Arab. 
Bbno. 

HiNn. 


Tam. 
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Nilaveri, 

Nelapoona, 

Nela  taoghadoo,        Txl. 


«> 


CASSIA  OBTUSIFOLIA. 


CASSIA  SOPHOEA. 


CASSIA  HERPETICA.  Jacq.  Syn.  of 
Cassia  alata.     Linn. 

CASSIA  INDICA.  Poir.  Syn.  of  Cassia 
sopbora.     Linn, 

CASSIA  INERS.     See  Cassia. 

CASSIA  LENHOSA.FoRT.  Cassia Lenosa. 
Sp.     Cassia  lignea 


CASSIA  LIGNEA. 

Selikeh,  Ab. 

Ngu-8i,  BVRM. 

Kwei  Pie,  Chin. 

Dar-chini,  Dek. 

Moedercaneel  Dut. 
Hout-Kassie,  m 

Caasia  Bark,  Eng. 

Casse  ea  boia,  Fb. 

Kassien  rinde,  Gbr. 
Dalchini,       Oiz.  Hind. 
Tej.              Hi?'D.  Picks. 

CaBsiglina,  It. 

Cassia  liguea,  La.t. 

Kayu-manis,  Malay. 

— Ainslie^s  Mat.  Ind, 


Kayu  raanisChinaM  ALAT. 
Kayu-legi,  „ 

Havanga,  Maleal. 

Singrowla,  Nep. 

CaRsia  leuhosa.    Pokt. 
Tuj,  Sans. 

Twacha  ?  „ 

Tamala  patra,        ,, 
Mukalla,  SiNQH 

Dawul  Kuniudn,    ,, 
CaBsia  leuosa.       Sp. 
Lawanga  pattai.    Tam. 
„         patta,   Tkl. 


Med.  Dr.  O'Sluiughnessy,  Bmg,  Dis,  See 
Cassia  Bark. 

CASSIA  MEDICA.  See  Cassia  plants. 

CASSIA  NITIDA.     See  Cassia. 

CASSIA  NODOSA.  Kuotted  Cassia.  Ca- 
tliartocarpus  nodosus. 

CASSIA  OBOV ATA.  Merat. 

Cassia  iEthiopica,  Ouibourt- 
Senna  of  Tripoli. 
S6u6  de  Tripoli. 
One  of  the    species  yielding  the  Senna  of 
commerce  ;  grows  in  Nubia  and  Fezzan. 
CASSIA  OBTUSA,  Roxb.  W.<ih.  A.  WJc. 
Cassia  obovata.       WaV. 

„     Burmanni      „       Wight. 
Senna  obtusa.     Roxb. 
Nela  tanged  u,    Tel. 
It  is  indigenous   in  Mysore,   Egypt,    Supz, 
Nubia,  and  Central  Africa.  The  leaves  furnish 
the  Aleppo  and  Italian  drug.     A  nearly  allied 
species,  the  C  obtusa,  is  common  on  the  dry 
uncultivated    lands    of   Mysore. — O'Shaugh- 

nessi/i  page  307. 

CASSIA  OCCIDENTALIS,  Linn.  W.  and  A. 

Senna  occideutalis.     Roxb. 

Cassia  MO ph 01  a.      Wall. 

Cassi  a  foe  r  i d a.     Roxb . 


Ajmeer,  is  prescribed  to  cleanse  the  blood 
in  an  entire  state :  ivhen  the  seeds  are 
pounded  and  then  swallowed,  vomiting  is 
produced,  the  leaves  of  the  young  plant  are 
eaten  as  a  vegetable  ;  are  also  applied  in  itch 
cases.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Dekhan  : 
goats  and  sheep  are  fond  of  the  seed,  one 
seer  of  the   seed    costs    one     pice. — Irvine, 

CASSIA  OBTUSIFOLIA.  Burm.  Ind. 
Syn.  of  Cassia  tora.     Linn. 

CASSIA  OFFICINALIS.     G(ERTn.  Boyle. 

Cassia  Innceolata.    Jforskal.    Royle. 
„       medira  ,, 

S^-imse  medioaj  Lohajae  ,. 

Seoua  officinalis.     Roxb.    Fl.  Ind. 

Cassia  elonga^a,     Lem,    LisaJie. 
laficeolata.    Royle. 
Senna.     Roxb.    //.  Bitch. 
„      acutifoiia.      Heyae.      A'eec.       Eberm. 
DtWe.    Emn. 

Tinnevelly  Senna.  1  Alpxandiian  Senna. 

p.  8,  Dr,    Royle  Mot  i  Bo i.i bay  Senna.  |  Sunna  Mukki. 

Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  Cassia  elongata, 
C.  lanceolata  and  C.  acutifoiia  seem  the  same 
plants.  Be  describes  C.  officinalis  as  culti- 
vated in  Arabia  and  Northern  India,  and  with 
the  C.  acutifoiia  known  in  commerce,  as 
Bombay  Senna,  Suna  Makki.  The  C.  elon- 
gata,  known  as  Tinnevelly  Senna,  was  culti- 
vated at  Saharunpore,  Poonah,  near  Madras, 
near  Tinnevelly  and  Kaira,  and  C.  lanceo- 
lata, as  growing  in  the  valleys  of  the  desert 
south  of  Syene,  and  known  as  the  Alexan- 
drian Senna.     See  Cassia, 

CASSIA  OIL. 


Tnj-ka-tel  HiKD. 

Kulfa  ka  tel  of  Malabab. 


Kasha  uda 
Kaaiuda 


Tkl. 


Ka  lau,  Burm. 

P«ya  veri  Tam. 

Pay  a  vera  Mal. 

Common  in  Bengal,  small,  very  offensive, 
used  in  cutaneous  maladies,  and  also  aperient. 
Roxburgh  gives  it  no  native  name.  Mr.  Mason 
has  occasionally  noticed  it  in  Tenasserim,  in 
native  cultivation  for  medicinal  uses.  It  was 
originally  introduced  into  India  from  the  West 
Indies. — Mason.    O'Shaiighnessy,  p.  309. 

CASSIA  OBTUSIFOLIA. 

Chakowar,  HiND.   |  Jangli-powar,  Hind. 

According    to     Dr.     Irvine    (Gen.    Med. 

Top.    p,     131)    the   seed   of  this    plant  is 

used  in  medicine,  the  plant  is  scarce  about 
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Volatile  oil  of  cas- 
sia bark  Eng. 
CaBsia  Oil  ,,      ) 

This  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by  disttUatioD 
of  the  Cassia  Bark.  It  is  brought  from 
China  via  Singapore. 

CASSIA  PODS.     See  Cassia  fistula. 
CASSIA  PURGANTO.     Poet.  Catbarto- 
carpus  fistula. 

CASSIA   PURPUREA.    Roxb.  inE,  L 
M   Syn.  of  Cassia  sophera.     Linn. 
CASSIA  SEEDS.    See  Cassia  buds. 
CASSIA  SENNA.     Roxb.  H.  B.  Syn.  of 
CaB.%ia   elongata,   Leni.     Lisane.     See  Cassia 
plants.     S^nna. 

CASSIA  SOPHORA,  Linn.     TT.  and  A. 
Cassia  esculenta.     Roxb,  in  E.  J.  i/. 
purpurea         „  „ 

torosa.     Cav, 
Indica.     Poir. 
Coromandeliana.     Jacq. 
sophoroides.     GoUad. 
Senna  sophora,  Roxh.  FL  Indica. 

esculenta,  Roxb.  ii.  346.  Rheede. 


V 


i> 


>» 


n 


*i 


19 


Kalkagunda, 
Kalkasbinda, 
RouDd  podded 

Cassia, 
Ponam  lagera, 

C 


BSNG. 


II 


Eng. 


Sourna  mayharie,  Saks. 

Punaveri,  Tam. 

Kafiamardakamui  Teu 

Faidi  tangedu,  „ 

Kuti  kasiudaf  ,» 
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CASSICANS  BARITA. 


CASTAJiEA  INDICA. 


Grows  in  Bengal,  Assam  and  Moluccas, 
Ceylon,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Peninsula  of 
Southern  India.  Its  leaves  are  eaten  in 
cnrries.  Bruised,  powdered  and  mixed  with 
honey,  are  applied  to  ringworm  and  ulcers. 
The  bark  is  given  in  infusion  in  diabetes. — 
H.  Brown. 

CASSIA  SOPHORA.  Wall.  Syn.  of 
Cassia  occidentnlis.     Linn. 

CASSIA  SOPHOROIDES.  Collad.  Syn. 
of  Cassia  sophora.     Linn, 

CASSIA  SULPHUREA.  D.  C.  Syn.  of 
Cassia  glauca.     Linn. 

CASSIA  SUMATRANA. 

Ala-za-lee  Burm.  |  Kyee,  BuBU.  of  Moulmeiu 

Bombay  Blackwood  £no.  j  Arreineue  Singh. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  central  province  of 
Ceylon,  where  a  cubic  foot  of  its  wood  weighs 
57  lbs.,  and  it  is  said  to  last  50  years.  It  is 
there  Q'sed  for  furniture  and  house  building. 
It  is  plentiful  throughout  the  Hlaine,  Pegu 
and  Tounghoo  forests,  and  is  very  plentiful 
especially  on  the  Mazalee  Chouug,  the  name 
of  which  is  derived  frum  this  tree.  It  is 
used  in  house  building.  It  affords  a  very  strong 
wood  like  ebony. — Dr,  McClelland y  Mr, 
MendU.     Cal,  Cat.  1862. 

CASSIA  SURATTtiNSIS. 
Cassia  glauca.     Linn, 

CASSIA  T  AGAR  A-    Lam. 
sia  tora.     Linn. 

CASSIA  TORA.    Linn. 

Cassia  obtusifulia.£4i)*m., 

hut 
fsotida.  8alUh. 
galliaaria.  Collad, 


Blrm. 


Syn.  of  Cas- 


>» 


»> 


not 


Scuua  tora.    Rtixh, 
Ca^Hia  tagara.  Lam, 

Linn. 
Senna  t«)roideH.         Roxh. 


Kulkul  Ar. 

Chakuuda  Beng. 

Dan-ky-wai  Burm. 

Oval  leavtxl  cassia  £ng. 
Fetid  cassia  „ 

Chakunda  Hind. 


Tagara 
Prabuuatha 
Tukariiui 
Tagaahe 


Malbal. 

Sans. 
Tam. 


Tagaray 

Tantepu  chettu  Tjcl. 

Common   all  over  the  plains  of  India  and 


CASSIGLTNA.     It.    Cassia  lignea. 

GASSIM,  a  common  mahomedan  name  of 
the  peninsula  of  India.  Kasim  Ali ;  Mahomed 
Kasim. 

CASSIRT,  a  liquor  prepared  by  rasping  the 
root  of  Jrttropha  manihot,  mixing  it  with 
water,  boiling  and  fermenting. — Birdw,  See 
Cassareep. 

CASSIS,  a  genus  of  shells,  many  species 
of  which  occur  in  India.  Cassis  rufa,  the 
great  red  sliield  ^hcll,  <»ccnrs  in  the  Maldives  ; 
it  is  brought  as  part  of  the  tribute  to  Ceylon, 
and  is  re-exported  to  It^ly  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cameos. —  Tennanls  Ceylon. 

CASSOWARY  BIRD,  Sec  Casnarius.  Emu. 
CASSVIUMPOMIFERUM.Lam.  Rhbede. 
Syn.  of  Anacardiiim  occidcntale. 

CASSYTA  FILIFOHMIS.  Linn.  Eoxb. 
liJuede, 

Calodium  Cochin- Chin ense.     Lour, 


Antara  vallr  tige      Tel, 
Nuiu  tega 
Pachi  tige 
Paue  tiga 


it 


•f 


Akash  bulli        Beng. 
Akash-wail    of  Bombay. 
Cotton  ka  paat  DuK. 
Akat-ja  bnlli      Malkal. 
Kottau  elle         Tam. 

The  leaves  are  put  into  butter-milk,  as  sea- 
soners,and  arc  chiefly  in  use  amongst  the 
brahmins  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula,— A  in  she's  Mat.  Med.  p.  263. 

CASTALIA  EDULIS.  Salisb.  Syn  to 
Nyraphaja  edulis,  D.  C, 

CASTACALA,  a  division  of  time  equal  to 
the   jljjth  part  of  a  Vicala. —  fVairen. 

CAS  rANIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Corylaceie,  inhabiting  the  colder  parts 
of  South  Eastern  Asia.  Voigt  names  C. 
Cfiinensis,  C.  Indica,  C.  Roxburghii,  and  C. 
tribuioides.  Fortune  says  that  amoug  the 
woods,  he  met  with  the  Chiuese-chesnut  for 
the  tJrst  time  in  China.  Dr.  Mason  says,  an 
indigenous  chesnut  tree  grows  in  Burmah  ou 
the  uplands,  which  yields  abundantly,  and 
whose  fruit   is   sold   in  the    bazar,  but  they 


in  Tenasserim,    it  is  one  of  the   most  abun- ,  ^m  ,,^,t  compare  with  the   French   chesnuts. 
dant  weeds   in   the  country.     Its  leaves  are  --^  -» -  * «•         -      ^      * 


fetid,  mncihiginous  and  gently  aperient. 
They  are  much  used  for  adulterating  senna, 
and  in  various  external  applications.  The 
seeds,  ground  with  sour  butter-milk,  are  used 
vith  excellent  effect  in  itchy  eruptions,  and 
^hey  are  used  in  preparing  a  blue  dye,  gene- 
rally fixed  by  lime- water.  The  ro  >t  rubbed 
to  a  pulp  with  lime-juice  has  almost  specific 
powers  in  the  cure  of  ringworm.  Like  all 
the  allied  species  of  cassia,  this  seems  to  owe 
its  virtues  to  its  astringency  alone. — O^iSlMugh- 
nt$sy,  p.  309. 

CASSIA  TOROSA.    Cav.  Syn.  of  Cassia 
sophora.     Linn. 

CASSIA  TREE.    See  Cassia  buds. 

CASSICANS  BARITA.  Syaof  Chalybrous 
paradisaeus. 
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nor  even  with  the  American  chincapin.  There 
are  two  species  cultivated  on  the  China 
hills.  One  somewhat  like  the  Spanish,  pro- 
duces fruit  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
Spanish  chesnut.  The  other  is  a  delicious  little 
knid,  bearing  fruit  about  the  size  and  form  of 
the  common  hazel-nut.  Large  quantities  of  both 
kinds  were  procured  by  Fortune,  and  sent  on 
to  India  in  Ward's  cases,  and  many  hundreds 
of  plants  reached  India.  The  Chinese  chesnut 
may  now  be  considered  naturalized  on  the 
hilU  of  India,  and  in  a  few  years  will  no  doubt 
make  its  appearance  in  the  markets  amongst 
other  fruits. — Fortune's  Residence.  Mason. 
Voigt. 
CASTANEA  INDICA.  Roxb. 
3*heet  Khya.  Burm. 
A  tree  of  Nepaul  and  the  Himalaya,  of  Chit- 
;  7o 


CASTE. 

tagODg,  Ehassya,  Rangoon,  Pegu  and  Toun- 
ghoQ,  the  edible  nut,  Nikiri^  Hind,  is 
comfMired  to  indifferent  filberts  -,  the  wood 
is  red  and  equivalent  to  mHhoganj. — Drz, 
Royle.p.  345.  McClelland,  Ma$<m.  VoigU  276. 
O'Shaughnessy,  p,  607. 
CASTANEA  MARTABANIGA. 


Theet  khya 
Nome 


Zitba 


Bu&M. 


BURM. 

of  Tavoy. 

This  tree  of  Moulmeiii  and  M^irtaban,  grows 
all  down  to  the  sea  shore  of  Tena^seritn. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  lake  chesnuts. — Mason, 
CalcutCat  Bx.  1862. 

CASTANEA  TllIBULOIDES.    Lindley. 

Wet-theet-kva.     Buhm. 
A  tree  of  the  Nepaul  and  Khassya  Hills, 
and  of  Barmah. 
CASTANOSPERMUM  AUSTRALE. 

Moreton  Bay  Chesnut.     Eng. 
This  tree  grows   to  a   height   of  thirty  or 
forty   feet,   and   has   been    introduced   into 
India  from  Australia. 

CASTE.  The  first  institution  of  hindoo  society 
which  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
stranger,  is  that  of  caste.  When  Mr.  Borra- 
daile  counted  the  castes  in  Surat  in  A.  D. 
1827,  he  found  207  in  that  city.  Each  of  them 
waa  more  or  less  restricted  from  private  inter- 
course with  all  the  rest ;  they  could  not  inter- 
marry, nor  even  eat  the  same  food,  nor  drink 
the  same  water.  The  dale  of  the  origin  of 
caste,  and  the  objects  in  view  are  alike  obscure.  | 
Bunsen  (in  589;  says  the  system  of  caste  seems 
to  have  become  completely  formed  B.  C.  3000* 
during  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Purn,  and  the  system  of  caste,  he  adds^  was  in 
full  force  when  the  Code  of  Manu  was  compos- 
ed. In  the  Yedic  hymns  nothing  appears  of  a 
priesthood,  properly  so  called.  In  some,  brah- 
mans  officiate,  but  are  evidently  subject  to  the 
Kshatriyas  as  chaplains  to  the  noblemen.  The 
allusion  to  castes  is  very  vague,  as  when  the 
five  classes  of  beings  are  mentioned,  which  may 
mean  the  four  castes  of  Aryan.**,  and  a  fifth  of 
the  barbarians.  But  there  is  one  hymn  in  the 
Veda,  known  as  the  Purusba  Sikta,  which  re- 
presents the  brahman  as  superior  ;  though  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  legend  on  that 
subject  in  its  latter  form.  It  is  given  as  fol- 
lows in  Mr.  Mnir's  Sanscrit  texts  (p.  7),  and 
is  a  mystical  description  of  existeiices  from 
original  being,  under  the  similitude  of  a  sacri- 
fice or  as  a  mental  sacrifice.  Yer.  7.  This 
victim  Purusha,  bom  primeval ly,  they  immo- 
lated on  the  sacrificial  ^rass  :  with  him  as 
their  oblation,  the  Gods,  Sidhyas,  and  llishis 
sacrificed.  8.  From  that  universal  oblation 
were  produced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He 
produced  the  animals,  of  which  Yaya  is  the 
deity,  both  wild  and  tame.  9-  From  that 
universal  sacrifice  were  produced  the  hymns 
called  Rich  and  Saman,  the  Metres,  and  the 
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Yajus.  10.  From  that  were  produced  horsts 
and  all  animals  having  two  rows  of  teeth,  cows, 
goats  and  sheep.  1 1.  When  (or  offered  np) 
Purusha,  into  how  many  parts  did  they  divide 
him  ?  What  was  his  mouth  1  What  were  his 
arms )  What  were  called  his  eyes  and  feetl 
1 2.  The  Brahman  was  his  mouth,  the  Rajanys 
was  made  his  arms  ;  that  which  was  the 
Yesya  was  his  thighs  :  the  Sudi-a  sprang  from 
his  feet.  13.  The  moon  was  produced  from 
his  mind  (Manas)  the  Sun  from  his  eye :  Sudn 
and  Agni  from  his  mouth ;  and  Yaya  from 
his  breath.  14.  From  his  name  came  the  at- 
mosphere ;  from  his  head  the  sky ;  from  his 
feet  the  earth  ;  from  his  ear  the  four  quarten. 
so  they  formed  the  worlds."  The  compsra- 
tively  late  date  of  this  hymn,  is  evident  from 
the  mention  of  the  Sama  and  Yajnr  Yeda, 
(Yer.  9)  but  it  is  older  than  other  accounts 
which  are  given  us  in  Manu  and  the  Mahab- 
harata,  whf  n  the  mystical  significance  of  the 
story  disappears,  and  the  cantes  are  represented 
as  literally  proceeding  from  Brahma's  body. 
Even  when  this  origin  of  the  castes  had  been 
received,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  brahmaos 
established,  it  was  still  considered  possible  to 
rise  by  means  of  mortification  from  the 
Ksliatriya  to  the  Brahmanical  caste.  The  faet 
of  Yisvamitra  and  other  Kshatriyas  having 
been  inspired  Bishis,  to  whom  some  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Kig  Yeda  had  been  revealed, 
was  so  stubborn,  that  the  brahmans  even  af- 
ter this  ascendancy  could  only  parry  its  force 
by  accounting  for  it  in  their  own  way. 

Sir  Henry  Elliot  sajs  that  about  the  sixth 
and  seventh  century,  the  divisions  of  caatei 
were  secular,  not  religious.  In  former  tirces,  he 
says,  the  four  clas^^es  existed,  equally  amoogst 
the  buddhist  and  hiudus  of  India,  as  they  do 
at  this  day  amongst  the  buddhists  of  Ceykm. 
and  amongst  t he  Jainsof  the  peninsula, in  whose 
temples  even  brahman  priests  may  be  fonnd 
ofiiciating  (Elliot's  Bist.  of  India.  J  With  the 
persons  of  almost  every  separate  calling,  or 
separate  race  belonging  to  separate  castea 
only  a  notice  of  a  few  can  be  made.  The 
tradesmen  and  artizans  of  India  are  mostly 
ail  associated  in  classes  or  sects  or  caatea,  ^ 
who  do  not  intermarry,  and  seldom  est 
with  others.  Amongst  these,  may  be  named 
the  Banjara,  or  wandering  grain  merchant ; 
the  Bhatthari  or  cook  ;  Chichri  or  scavenger ; 
the  Dhor  or  currier  and  leather  worker; 
Dhaiigar  or  shepherd  ;  Krkalviidu  or  basket 
maker  ;  Gaoli  or  dairyman  ;  Kalaigar  or  tin- 
man ;  Eassar  or  brazier ;  Khanjar  or  poul- 
terer ;  Ladaf  or  Cotton  seller  ;  Lar-kassai  cr 
beef  salesman  ;  Lai  begi  or  scavengers  ;  Lohar 
or  blacksmith  ;  Mookre  or  mealman ;  M achi, 
leather  worker  ;  Rangrez  or  dyer ;  Saikalgft^ 
or  cutler;  and  Sonar  or  goldiBmith.    There 
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are  also  many  wandering  tradesmen  and  tribes, 
mostly  predatory. 

lu   the  south   of  Inlia,   the  five  artizan 
classes  are   called    kammalan,    kamalar    or 
comsalar,   and  Professor    Wilson   thinks  the 
word    Comsallar  may   be  derived   from  the 
S  iiiscrit  and   Hindi   Kans^  Bengali  Kansya, 
a  mixed   metal.      In   Madras   the    aitizauM 
of  the  Tamul  race  are  of   the  five  left-hand 
castes,   but    the   konsala   is   the    goldnmith, 
and   chief    of    the    five    left    hniid    castes ; 
the   other   four    are   the   kanchari   or     bra- 
zier,  kammari  or   blacksmith,   vadlangai   or 
carpenter,  and  kasi  or  stone  mason.     These 
intermarry  and  eat  together,  and  all  wear  the 
zonar.     The  distinction  of  right  and  left  hand 
castes  is  peculiar   to  the  south  of  India.     It 
is    8uppos»ed  by  Professor   Wilson  to   be  of 
modem  origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced 
at  Oonjeveram,  as  a  part  of  civil  policy  to 
divide  the  people  and  undergo   the  powers. 
But.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  is  of  opinion  that  the 
separation   into   right  and  left    hand  castes 
had  its  origin  in  the  violent  conversion  of  the 
ancient  races  from  buddhism  to  hinduism,  and 
he  has  been  shown  a  figure  of  Budha,  which 
the  artizan  caste   worship.     At  present  they 
seem  to  worship  Viswakarma,  but  the  bulk 
seem   to  recognise    Saiva  as  their  supreme 
deity.     They  all  bury   their  dead  and  in  a 
sitting  posture  like  that    of   Budha,   sitting 
with  the  head  of  the  dead   clocie  to  the  sur- 
face, and  looking  to  the  north,  and  their  dis- 
like  to  the  brahmins    is   intense.      In   the 
Peninsula,  caste  had  certainly  nothing  to  do 
with  religion,  but   related  solely  to  race.     It 
is  amongst  the  TaniuUan  people  that  the  right 
and  left  hand  sections  appear.     The  Idan-kai 
or  Idan-gai,  are  the  left  hand  caste,  and  the 
Vnlan-gai  are  the    right  hand   caste,  and  ac- 
cording  to    Professor   Wilson,    the '    names 
and  appellations  of  right  hnnd  casces  vary  in 
different  parts  of  peninsular  India,   but  are 
iisaally  supposed  to  be  eighteen   in  number. 
Professor  Wilson  names  them 

1.  Banijaga  or  trat^er. 

2.  Okhaliga  or  cultivator. 

3.  Jotipliana  or  oilmaker,  employing  one 

bullock. 

4.  Rangftjiva,  dyer  or  calico  printer. 

6.     Ladaru,  mahomedan  traders   and  ar- 
tificei-s. 

6.  Gnjerati,    bankers  from  Guzerat. 

7.  Koniati,     merchant    shopkeepers   of 

the  Vaisya. 

8.  Jaina,  Jains. 

9.  Kurubar,  shepherds. 
10.     Kurabar,  potters. 

]  1.     Agasa,  w(^shermen. 
1 2.     Besta,  fishermen  employed  as  palan- 
quin bearers. 
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'      13.    Padma  Shalaysa,  weaver. 
14.     Naindu,  a  barber. 
1  o.     TJpparanu,  a  tank  digger. 

16.  Cliitragara,  a  painter. 

17.  Golla,  a  cowherd. 

18.  Wallia,  or  Pareyan,  or  Paria,  who  is 
the  ch^rapion  for  the  right  hand  caste,  as  is 
the  Madaga  or  Sikcli  for  the  left  hand  caste. 

The  Left  Hand  caste. 


Ki.RN. 


Edagai, 
Edagai  kula, 
Eddayai, 

The  Kama  tic  enumerations  furnish  nine, 


Idangai, 

Idam, 

idakai. 


TXM. 


VIZ. 


1.  Panchala  or  artizans. 
a.     Kammaranu,  blacksmiths. 

(  6.     Badage,  carpenters. 

c.  Kansagar,  braziers. 

d.  Kallurtiga,  stone-cutters. 

e.  Akasale,  goldsmiths. 

2.  Berisethi,  traders. 

3.  Devangada,  weavers. 

4.  Gauigar,  oil-makers. 

5.  Gollur,  money  carriers. 

6.  Pali  wan,  and  Palawan,  cultivators. 

7.  Beds,  hunter,  fowlers. 

8.  Madiga,   tanners,    curriers,  and  shoe- 
makers. 

The  hindu  races,  those  prof  easing  some  part 
or  other  of  the  brahminical  creeds,  though  kept 
apart  from  each  other  by  the  castes  to  which 
their  various  origins  gave  rise,  their  sectarian 
religious  views  are  now  also  sources  of 
Hcparation.  In  the  physiological  worship  of  the 
hind utj,  for  instance,  while  one  class  of  sectari- 
ans, the  S  livava  and  the  Lingaet,  worship  the 
form  of  lingam,  another  set  of  sectarians,  the 
Swikta,  worship  the  Yoni,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Taiitras.  The  Sakta  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Dakshina  chari,  or  right 
hand  Sakta,  and  the  Varna  chara,  or  left  hand 
Sakta.  The  right  hand  worship  is  public,  and 
addressed  to  tiiC  goddesses  usually  adored,  but 
especially  to  the  forms  of  Durg:i,  Bhawani  and 
Parvati,  also  to  Lakshmi  and  Maha  Lakshmi 
and  others.  But  in  the  worship  of  the  left 
hand  divisions,  the  lantraka  impersonations 
of  Durga  as  Devi,  Kali,  Syama,  &c.,  or  a 
living  woman  representing  the  Siikta,  the 
worship  is  private  and  impure,  and  is  said  to 
have  the  most  numerous  followers.  The 
Vira  S  livi^  who  are  known  as  the  jungam,  also 
as  the  Lingaet  or  Linghadari,  from  wearing 
the  lingam  always,  and  who  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Cnnarese-speaking  tract,  ought  not, 
according  to  the  tenets  of  their  sect,  to  have 
any  caste  distinctions  ;  but  they  are  the  most 
bigoted  of  all  the  hindu  sects,  and  their  caste 
distinctions  are  those  of  trade  and  avocation, 
and  are  rigidly  adhered  to.  Among  the  Jains, 
whose  religion  consists  principally  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  austerities,  and  in  avoiding  to  deaf  roy 
life,  caste  restrictions  are  not  prescribed, 
neveitheless  they  too  retain  the  practice  of 
caste  divisions  and  the  Sbniwuk  practice 
many  usages  common  to  other  hindoos. 
If  a  Jain  come  into  contact  with  an  outcast, 
lie,  like  the  hindu,  touches  fire  or  water  to 
purify  himself  ;  if  he  luive  occasion  to  receive 
any  thing  from  a  pariah,  he  causes  the 
pariah  to   set    it  down   on  the  ground,   and 


largely  practised,  and  the  processes  are  of  great 
simuHcity.  Tlie  natives  generally  prepare  a 
model  in  wax,  which  is  embedded  in  moist 
clays  which,  after  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is 
heated  in  the  fire,  the  wax  run  out,  and  the 
metal  run  in.  A  mnch  better  plan,  wbepe 
accuracy  is  required,  as  in  casting  a  brass  nut 
or  box  for  a  large  screw,  is  to  cast  the  laodel 
in  lead,  and,  having  bedded  it  in  clay,  it  may, 
when  the  mould  ia  drv,   be   melted   and  run 


purifies  it  with  fire  or  water,  before  he  takes    out,  and  the  metal  run  in.    Wax  models  allow 


it  up.  Even  shepherds  and  Koolees  incur 
pollution  by  touching  the  dherrace,  which  they 
remove  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  course 
of  evidence  before  a  criminal  court  in  Qooze- 
rat,  in  August  1853.,  "the  shepherds,  Bhug- 
"wen  and  Rod«»,"  said  a  Koolee,  "  came  to  me, 
and  said  they  had  both  touched  dhers,  and 
became  impure,  and  asked  me  to  give  them 
fire.  I  took  a  lighted  coal  out  of  ray  hnokah, 
and  each  of  them  touched  his  forehead  with  it. 
I  threw  it  down, and  tbey  then  took  my  hookah, 
and  smoked."  In  other  words,  they  were 
then  purified,  otherwise  he  could  not  have 
given  them  his  hookah.  If  a  Sudra  hindoo 
ask  a  drink  of  a  brahmin,  it  will  be  given  in 
a  brass  vessel,  but  from  a  distance,  the  brah- 
min stretching  forwards  and  placing  the  pot 
between.  It  is  returned  similarly,  but  before 
receiving  it  back,  water  is  poured  over  to  purify 
it.  No  one  of  the  helot  races  can  enter  the 
house  of  a  hindoo,  but  he  will  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance and  shout  out  his  messitge.  These  are 
all  illustrations  of  the  usual  o^)eration  of  caste 
in  India,  which  has  held  its  own  in  the  reli- 
gions, social,  and  political  changes  of  oOOO 
years.  Since  railways  and  steam  boats  have 
been  running,  and  the  educational  system  of 
the  British  has  equnlized  all  classes,  much  of 
the  dreiid  of  caste  defilement  has  disappeared, 
but  it  is  still  the  piominent  feature  in  every- 
day hindoo  life. — Forbes^  Jids  Mala  or  Uindoo 
Anaais,  Vol.  IL,  p.  237-38.  Wilson's  Glos- 
sary.  Sir  H.  ElUois  Supfdementarj/  Glossary, 
Foibes'  Raskala.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  in  Elk- 
nolo^jical  Society  a  Journa,  Ethnological  So- 
ciety's Journal. 

CASTEL  PELEGRINO.  The  modern 
village  Atlieb  is  the  first  place  towards  Jaffa  ; 
it  is  the  Castel  Pelegrino  of  the  Crusades, 
and  the  Dor  of  the  Hebrews.  Beyond  that, 
its  columns  and  buttrea.ses,  a  confused  mass, 
stretching  into  the  waves,  over  which  the  surf 
breaks,  is  the  celebrated  city  of  CcBsarea. 
— Skinnei^s  Overhnd  Journey^  Vol.  I.,  p.  96. 

CASTIGLIONIA  LOB  ATA.  Kdtz.  and 
Pav.  Syn,  of  Jatropha  cuicas.    Linn. 

CASTILLEJIA.  A  genus  of  ornamental 
plants  grown  in  India. 

CASTING  OF  METALS,  in  India,  is  very 
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the  moulds  to  shrink  in  drying,  and  the 
thread  of  a  screw  box  so  formed,  of  course 
does  not  correspond.  The  best  specimens  of 
native  casting  Mr.  Rohde  had  seen,  were  a  set 
of  figures  cast  at  Pettapore,  about  30  years 
ag(»  for  the  zemindar,  who  had  whole  armies 
of  such  in  bronze.  In  Maunbhnom,  in  Cbota 
Na^rpore,  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the 
mode  of  casting  aiticles  of  this  kind  in  hollow 
net  work,  tfec.  A  core  is  made  of  plastic  clay, 
all  carefully  shaped  to  the  internal  form- of 
the  fish  or  other  object  to  be  imitated.  This 
core  is  then  baked  and  indurated.  On  this, 
the  pattern  designed  to  be  represented  is 
formed  with  clean  bees'  wax.  This  done,  and 
the  wax  having  cooled,  it  becomes  tolerably 
hard.  Soft  clay  is  moulded  over  all.  The 
whole  U  then  baked,  the  heating  indurating 
the  outer  coating  of  clay,  but  softening  the 
wax,  which  all  runs  out  of  the  mould,  leaving 
empty  the  space  occupied  by  it.  The  mould 
being  sufficiently  dried,  the  molten  brass  is 
then  puired  into  the  empty  space,  and,  when 
cool,  the  clay  is  broken  away,  when  the 
figured  casting  is  seen.  These  are  utitouchcd 
after  the  ca8ting,exccpt]ng  <m  the  smooth  and 
flat  surfaces  which  are  roughly  filed. — Mr. 
Rhode  MSS.  Calcut.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

CASTING  NKTS  made  of  cotton  or  other 
fibrous  suWance  are  in  extensive  use  in  all 
the  rivers  and  on  the  sea  shores  of  the  South 
and  East  of  Asia. 
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Dtidea 

KaHtuti, 

Has, 

G'lnd  bedushtar   Perr. 

Castoreo        Port.  Si*. 

Babuwaja  atruga  Rvs. 

Kaaturi  TaM. 

Munai 
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CASTOR.     Eng. 

Asbbutchegau      A  a. 
Jund  Bedui^btar    „ 
Bivergeil  Dlt. 

Castoreurn         Fa.  Lat. 
Ka«tu  remit 

Bibergeii  Gsa. 

G('U(i-badufttar       Hind. 
Ciistura  It. 

Jabat  "M  alat. 

A  concrete  substance  obtained  from  two 
small  bags  in  the  preputial  follices  of  the 
beaver,  Castor  fiber,  of  both  sexes.  The 
Cascor  of  North  America  is  imported  into 
India  for  medicinal  purposes.  A  kind  of  castor 
also  obtained  from  the  civet  cat  in  the  archi- 
pelago.— CShauyhnessy,  p.  614. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX.  Thehr  represenfe- 
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atives  in  the  hindu  mythology  are  the  Aq- 
wini  Kumara.     See  As  win,  Hiudn,  Saraewatt. 

CASTORA.  It.  Castoreo.  Port  Sp.  Caa- 
toreuni.  Lat.  Castor. 

CASTOR  FIBER.     See  Castor, 

CASrOR  MOSCHATUS.     See  Sorecidsa. 

CASTOR  OIL.    Ekg. 


DuKnn  ul  kherwa  Ar. 

K7  «t  t»iit  shi  BoKM. 

Iluile  dii  Kicia  Fii. 

RiEioo«  ohl  Okr. 

Err.iDdi-ka-tel  IIiND. 

Arandi 

Olio  di  Ricitio 


3t 

It. 


Minak  jarak        Malay. 
Roghftu  bed-apjir  Fkbs. 
Hicinsoel  Sp. 

Ciiittaaianak  yen- 

Diii,  Tam. 

Ohitta  amudam   Tel. 


Castor  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus  communis   or  Palma 
christi,  which  grows  in  ail   the  warm   conn- 
tries  of  the  world,  and  in  tlie  south  of  Enrope. 
It  is  usually  described  as  "  Cold  drawn  Cas- 
tor Oil"  which  is  understood  to  express  that 
the  oil  has  been  obtained   without  the  aid  of 
beat ;  and   hot    drawn   castor  ail,  when  the 
seed  is  subjected  to  slight  dry  heat,  and  then 
pressed,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  the 
castor  oils  of  commerce  are  ever  expressed 
from  the  seeds  without   prior  dry  or  subse- 
quent water  heating.     There  are,  however, 
two  varieticA  of  the  castor  oil  plant  grown  in 
India,  the  large  and  the  small,  and  the  mode 
of  obtaining  their  respective  oils   may,  per- 
haps, vary  in  different  districts.    One  mode  of 
obtaining  the  oil  is  to  separate  the  seeds  from 
the  husks  by  children  throwing  them   against 
a  wall,  then  bruise  them  by  tying  them  up  and 
beating  them  in  a  grass  mat.    In  this  state, 
they  are  put  into  a  boiler  and  boiled  until  all 
the  oil  is  separated,  which  floats  at  the  top, 
and  the  refuse  sinks  to  the  bottom  ;  it  is  then 
skimmed  off,  and  put  away  for  use.  The  purest 
oil  is  said  to  be    obtained  by    crushing  the 
seeds  in  horse-hair  bags,  by  the  action  of  heavy 
iron  beaters.      The  oil,  as  it  oozes  out,  is 
caught  in  troughs,  and  conveyed  to  receivers, 
whence  it  is  bot  tied  for  use.   Castor  oil  is  used 
for  lamp^  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  some  mode  of  depriving  it  of 
its  medicinal  properties, so  as  to  render  it  suit- 
able for  culinary  purposes.     That  which  the 
people  of  Britain  import  from  the  East  Indies 
comes  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta  and  Ceylon, 
aiid  is  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.     It  is  ex- 
ceedingly pure,  both  in  color  and  taste.     Gas- 
tor  oil  is  largely  imported  into  Bombay  from 
Cutch  and  other  ports  in  the  Presidency,  and 
is  re-exported  to  England  and  France.     The 
Palma  christi,  or  Castor-oil  plant,  is  very  ex- 
tensively propagated  by  the    Karens,  who 
Iiave  two  or  three  varieties.     Until  they  were 
informed^  however,,  by  the  missionaries,  they 
-w^ere  not  at  all  aware  of  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties   of  the    plant ;    their  object  in  planting 
the  tree  being,  to  obtain  the  seeds  to  mix 
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with  their  dyes,  and  fix  their  colours. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  at  Lucknow  as  a  mix- 
ed crop.  It  is  sown  in  June  by  almost  all 
the  villagers,  not  extensively,  but  principally 
f<»r  their  own  use.  Its  cultivation  can  be  ex- 
tended all  over  Oude.  This  oil  is  extracted 
by  bruising  the  seeds,  and  then  boiling  it  in 
water  ;  the  oil  is  afterwards  skimmed  off. 
This  is  the  only  seed  out  of  which  the  oil  is 
extracted  by  boiling,  as  in  this  case  it  is 
found  cheaper  than  the  method  used  for  other 
seeds  which  is  by  pressure.  The  cost  of  the 
seed  is  one  Rupee  i»er  niaund,  and  the  price 
of  the  oil  is  from  2  to  5  seers  per  rupee,  ac- 
cording to  the  abundance  of  the  crop  in  the 
season.  The  proportion  of  the  oil  yielded  is 
about  half  the  weight  of  the  seeds  boiled;  it 
is  only  U8ed  f<.r  burning.  In  Cuttack,  the  plant 
is  grown  all  over  the  province,  a  good  deal  in 
patches  of  newly  cleared  land  in  the  jangles 
of  the  Tributary  States  and  Sumbulpore. 
The  oil  is  extracted  in  two  ways.  It  is  used 
for  burning  and  culinary  purposes,  and  medi- 
cinally also.  The  native  methods  of  extracting 
oil  are  wasteful  and  tedious,  and  therefore  ex- 
pensive. The  oil  obtained  from  the  large  seeded 
variety  is  sometimes  drawn  cold,  and  its  straw- 
colored  specimens  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
in  quality  from  the  oil  of  the  small  seeded 
variety.  It  Ih,  however,  more  usually  extract- 
ed by  heat,  and  forms  the  common  "  lamp 
oil"  of  the  bazar.  In  its  preparation,  the 
seeds  having  been  partially  roasted  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  both  to  coagulate  the  albumen 
and  to  liquify  the  oil,  are  then  pounded  and 
boiled  in  water  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. The  roasting  process  gives  it  a  deeper 
red  colour  and  an  empyreumatic  odour.  The 
price  of  this  oil  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  from  Rs.  1-10-0  to  Rs.  3-13-6 
per  maund  of  25  lbs.  The  average  of  nineteen 
large  stations,  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency for  the  quarter  ending  3 1st  October 
1854,  was  Rs.  2-8-6  per  maund.  The  ave- 
rage exports  of  six  years,  Galls.  227,561  per 
annum.  The  small  variety  is  employed  to 
make  the  castor  oil  used  in  medicine.  For  a 
fine  kind  of  cantor  oil  for  domestic  purposes, 
take  five  seers  of  the  small  castor  oil  nuts,  and 
soak  them  for  one  night  in  cold  water.  Next 
morning  strain  this  water  off,  throw  it  away, 
and  put  the  nuts  into  a  second  quantity  of 
fresh  water,  and  boil  them  in  it  for  two  hours  ; 
after  which,  strain  the  water  off,  and  throw 
it  away  as  in  the  first  instance,  the  husk  or 
outer  covering  being  removed,  the  nuts  are 
then  to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  on  a  mat,  for 
three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are 
to  be  well  bruised  in  a  mortar  ;  add  to  the 
nuts,  thus  bruised,  ten  measures  of  water,  and 
set  them  on  the  fire  to  boil,  taking  care  to 
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keep  continoallj  stirring  the  contents  of  the 
pot,  until  all  the  oil  appears  at  the  top,  when 
it  is  to  be  carefully  strained  off,  and,  afrer 
being  allowed  to  cuol,  put  into  a  bottle  for 
use.  The  quantity  of  nuts  mentioned  in  the 
above  receipt  ought  to  yield  about  one  quart 
bottle  full  of  oil.  In  place  of  the  ten  measures 
of  plain  water,  the  same  quantity  of  co- 
coanut  water  may  be  used  :  it  is  supposed  to 
make  the  castor  oil  of  a  paler  and  finer  colour. 
As  with  other  coloured  substances,  filtering 
and  li^ht  soon  decolorizes  the  coloured  castor 
oil.  The  best  filtering  material  is  animal 
charcoal,  and  the  sun's  rays  finally  remove  all 
shade  of  colour. — Rhcde  MSS-  Cat,  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

CA8T0R  OIL  PLANT.  Ricinus  com- 
munis. 

CACTRO,  Don  Juan  de  Castro,  Captain  in 
the  fleet,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Don 
Stephano  de  Gama,  which  in  1540  sailed 
from  Goa  to  Saez,  with  the  intention  of  burn- 
ing the  Turkish  galleys  there. 

CASUAUIA  POMANDRA. 

Tha-byaiywet-kya.    Bdrm. 

This  is  found  in  the  Pegu  dintrictB,  but 
scarce.  Timber  strong  and  close-grained. 
Wood  white  coloured,  adapted  for  fancy  work 
and  cabinet  making. — McClelland. 

CASUARINA.  Several  species  of  this  genus 
of  trees,  called  oaks  by  the  colonists,  grow  in 
Australia,  the  C.  quadrivalvis  or  *'  Oak,''  C. 
torulusa  or  '^  Forest  Oak,"  0.  paludosa  or 
Swamp  Oak  or  Fir,  and  C.  snberosa  or  Cork- 
bark  Oak,  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  its 
bark.  One  of  the  casuarinas,  known  as  the 
Arroo  tree,  from  their  resemblance  are  usually 
called  firs  by  the  Europeans.  The  Mada- 
gascar namo  is  Filaof.  Whilst  every  other 
kind  of  vegetable  and  meat  is  eaten  with  the 
fingers,  cannibal  food  is  touched  only  with 
forks,  generally  made  of  the  vood  of  the 
Nokonoko  (Casuarina  equiseti folia,  ForsL.) 
or  the  vesi  (Afzetia  bijuga,  A.  Gray)y  bearing 
curious,  often  obscene  names,  and  having 
three  or  four  long  prongs.  The  reason  given 
for  this  deviation  from  the  general  mode  of 
eating  is  a  widely  spread  belief,  that  fingers 
which  have  touched  bokola  are  apt  to 
generate  cutaneous  diseases  when  coming  in 
contact  with  the  tender  skin  of  children. 
Gallon's  Vacation  Tourists,  p.  268. 
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Filaof  of  Mauritius. 
Iron  wood  of  the  South 

Sea  Islands. 
Chouk  maram.        Tah. 
Serva  chettu.  Tkl. 


general  appearance,  it  much  resembles  the 
Larch  Fir, — ^it  grows  in  10  years  to  the 
height  of  about  30  feet.  It  generally  grows 
very  straight,  and,  where  the  main  Hhoot 
is  broken  or  lopped  ofif,  throws  out  se- 
condary shoots  readily  which  are  usually 
straight  and  erects  It  thrives  best  in  saudy 
'l  tracts  along  the  sea  shore,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  plant  it  largely  on  the  sand  bills 
north  and  south  of  Madras,  where  some  num- 
bers have  already  been  grown.  The  wood  is 
reddish  in  colour :  in  density  and  appearance 
it  somewhat  resemble:}  Triucomallee.  Ic  bearB 
a  great  strain^  is  well  adapted  for  posts,  and 
is  said  to  bear  submersion  in  water  very  well 
The  bark  coutiiins  tanniui  and  a  br<iwn  dye 
has  lately  been  extracted  from  it  by  M.  Jules 
L*Epine  of  Ptindicherry.  On  the  wholsi  this 
tree  well  deserves  extensive  cultivation  on 
sandy  tracts*  where  it  grows  readily.  It  is 
a  favourite  avenue  tree ;  and,  kept  stunted, 
forms  a  beautiful  hedge.  Much  of  the  saocly 
coast  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  might  be  planted  vrith  it.  This 
tree  has  been  very  extensively  and  profitably 
planted  in  various  parts  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, on  the  coast  and  inland,  but  the  larva 
I  of  a  large  species  of  Achetahas  caused  much 
injury  to  plantations  near  Madras.  It  ap- 
peared suddenly    in  Sjptember    1867.    The 


Beef  wood.  En^. 

Club  wood  of  Tahiti. 
Hari.  HWP? 


Sarv    ka  jbar    Db rbani. 
Arroo  tree  of  the  Arcbipe* 

lago 
Fir  tree  of  the  English* 
Filaof  of  Madagaacar. 

This  tree  was  introduced  into  India  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
ftnd  is  now  well  established*  growing  freely 
and  ripening  seed  in  great  abundance.    In 
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larvse  burrow  in  the  sand  in  subterraneas 
passages,  and  during  the  night  the  larvc 
emerge  from  the  sand,  and  crawl  up  the  youog 
trees,  generally  biting  off  the  young  shoots. 
jf    E   J    R 

CASUARINA  MURICATA,  Roxb. 

H'ten-roo.  BuaM. 

Fir  Tree  of  the  English  in 

India. 
Tinian  Pine.  „        | 

This  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  Dekban, 
where  it  was  introduced  about  1830.  It  is  a 
native  of  Chittagong,  is  the  only  species  indi- 
genous to  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and  has  bees 
diffused  over  Bengal.  In  Tenasserim,  it  is 
found  only  in  the  loose  sandy  soil  of  the  sea 
board  and  never  inland,  in  general  outline 
it  resembles  the  pine,  but  it  is  of  a  more  slen- 
der figure,  and  more  elegant  in  appearance. 
Dr.  Mason  tells  us  that  in  Tenasserim,  it  is 
a  remarkable  tree,  growing  eighty  feet  high 
and  spreading  out  without  a  leaf  of  covering ; 
but  its  numerous  fine  knotted  brancbleU. 
mantled  with  brilliant  green,  and  hanging  in 
drooping  bunches,  or  floating  out  lightly  upon 
the  breeze  like  long  skeins  of  green  silk,  adom 
it  with  the  most  graceful  drapery,  and  make 
it  one  of  the  most  desirable  trees  for  embel- 
lishing a  Tenasserim  park.  It  grows  60  to  80 
feet  high,  with  trunk  3}  feet  in  circnmference 
four  feet  above  the  ground.  The  wood  is  vcy 
hard  and  durable,  and  the  Tahilians  in  their 
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war  dayft,  chose  it  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
ingenioualy  carved  war-clubs ;  hence  they  term- 
ed it  the  club- wood.  They  aldo  faahioned 
valuable  fishing  hooks  from  its  roots.  Dr. 
Mason  further  informs  us  that  the  Gasuarina 
muricata  or  Beefwoodi  is  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  considerable  quantitiesi  for 
vsirious  purposes  where  a  hard  heavy  wood  is 
required,  and  the  Gasuarina  on  the  Tenasse- 
rim  coast  can  furnish  almost  any  quantity  of 
this  timber,  but  it  is  very  little  used,  lioz- 
burgh  says  it  resembles  toon  in  appearance. 
The  natives  of  Tenasserim  call  it  by  the  same 
name  as  the  pine. — />r<.  Eoxb^  C^ol.iii.,  p.  59), 
Eulddl  and  Mason. 

GASUAHIUS,  the  G>iSSowary,  a  geuiis  of 
great  birds  belonging  to  the  section  Scrutliioni- 
dsB.  Of  this  genus  there  are  three  species  known, 
C.  gaUatiUi  a  native  of  Ceram  ;  G.  Australia, 
inhabiting  the  Gape  York  district  of  Australia ; 
and  G.   Bennettii,  whose  domicile    is    New 
Britain.  Craw furd  says  that  it  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Sauda  Islands, 
being  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  coun- 
tries only  as  an  imported  stranger.  The  Malay 
name  is  Suwari,  from  which,  most  probably, 
the   European  one  is  taken.    Ca^uarius  ga- 
leatas  inhabits  the  island  of  Geram  only,  and 
like   the  cockatoos,  crown  pigeons,  and  birds 
of  paradise,  of  the  last  island,  was  made  known 
to  the  inhabitants   of  the  west  through  the 
Malay  and  Javanese,  who  have   immemorially 
carried  on  a  trade  with  the  country  of  the  Pa- 
puans.    It  is  a  stout,  strong   bird,   standing 
five  or  six  feet  high,  and  covered   with  long 
hair-like  feathers.     Its   head   has    a     large 
horny  casque  or  helmet — Oraw/urd  Diction- 
ary^ p.  84.    London   Aihenceum  No.    1512, 
/December  \2,lS57,p  1551.    Wallace,  il   86. 
CASUARIUS  BENNETTII.  Gould.  This 
is  the  Cassowary  of  tbe  island  of  New  Britain, 
near  to  New  Guinea,  where  it  is  called  Moo- 
ruck.    Tbe  height  of  the  bird  is  three  feet 
to  the  top  of  the  back,  and  five  feet  when 
standing  erect-     Its  colour  is  nifus,  mixed 
with  black  on  the  back  and  hinder  portions 
of  the  body,  and  rayen  black  about  the  neck 
and  breasL     The  loose  wavy  skin  of  the  neck 
is  beautifully  colored  with  irtsdescent  tints 
of  bluish  purple,  pink,  and    an   occa.<uonal 
shady  green,  quite  different  from  the  red  and 
pnrple  caruncles  of  the  Casuarius  galeatm. 
The  feet  and  legs,  which  are  very  large  and 
strong,  are  of  a  pale  ash  colour.     This  bird 
also  differs  from  the  0.  gaieatus  in  having  a 
horny  plate^  instead  of  a  helmet-like  protuber- 
ance on  the  top  of  the  head  :  which  callous 
plate    has  the   character  of  and  resembles 
mother  of  pearl  darkened  with   black-lead. 
The  form  of  the  bill  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  Emu,  Dromaius  Novas  UoUandioB, 
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being  narrower,  larger,  and  more  curved, 
and  in  having  a  black  or  leathery  case 
at  the  base.  Biehind  the  plate  of  the  head 
is  a  small  tuft  of  black  hairlike  feathers, 
which  are  continued  in  greater  or  lesser 
abundance  over  most  parts  of  the  neck. 
The  egg  is  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the 
Emu,  and  is  of  a  dirty  pale  yellowish  green 
colour.  The  bird  appears  to  Dr.  Bennett  to  ap- 
proximate more  nearly  to  the  Emu  than  to  the 
Gassowary,  and  to  form  the  link  betweeu  these 
species.  In  its  bearing  and  style  of  walking  it 
resembles  tbe  former,  throwing  the  head  for- 
ward, and  only  becoming  perfectly  erect  when 
running  ;  it  also  very  much  resembles  the 
Apteryxin  its  body,  in  the  style  of  the  motion, 
and  h)  its  attitudes.  Its  bill  presents  a  great 
deal  the  character  of  that  of  a  rail :  it  utters 
a  peculiar  chirping  whistling  sound,  but  also 
a  loud  one  resembling  that  of  the  word 
'Moork,"  whence,  no  doubt,  is  derived  its 
native  name. — Dr,  Bennett,  in  a  letter  dated 
Sydney  lO/A  Sept  1857. 

GASUARIUS  GALEATUS,  the  helmet- 
ed  Cusuary  of  Ceram,   is  so  called  from  tbe 
horny  helmet  which    surmounts   the    head. 
Its  rudimentary   wings  consist   of  five  long 
bristles  like  blunt   porcupine  quills.     It  runs 
swiftly  with  a  bounding  motion.     It  feeds  on 
fruits,  birds'  eggs,  insects,  Crustacea,  and  ten- 
der herbage,     it  is  a  stout  and  strong  bird, 
standing  ^vq  or  six   feet  high,   and  covered 
with   long,   coarse,  black  hair-like   feathers. 
The  head  has  a  large  horny  casque  or  helmet, 
with  bright  blue  and  red  colours  on  the  bare 
skin  of  the  neck.    These  birds   wander  about 
in  the  vast  mountain   forests  that  cover  the 
island  of  Ceram.  The  female  lays  three  to  five 
large  and   beautifully  shagreened  green  eggs, 
on  a  bed  of  leaves.     The  male  and  female  sit 
alternately  on  the  ^ggs   for  about   a  month. 
Dromaius  Novas  HoliandisB   rises  to  a  height 
of  seven  feet.     It  lives  on  fruits,   eggs  and 
small  animals. 

G  AS YA PA,  one  of  the  earliest  individuals 
named  in    the  writings  of  the  hindus.     See 
Aditi,  Kasyapa. 
CAT. 


Si-mi- Bhotia, 

SOKPA. 

Maida. 

PSRS. 

BUli, 

HrKD. 

Pou^, 

Tam. 

Min-khyeDg, 

Kami. 

Pilli, 

Tkl. 

Cats  are  found  throughout  Sonth^Eastem 
Asia.  They  are  mentioned  in  a  Sanscrit 
writing  two  thousand  years  old,  and  there 
are  figures  of  them  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  of  a  much  prior  age.  Mummy  cats 
have  been  identified  with  the  Fells  chaus,  and 
with  Felis  caligulata,  H.  bubastes,  both 
still  found  in  Egypt,  wild  and  domesticated. 
Pallas,  Temminck  and  Blyth  believe  that 
the  domestic  cats  are  descendants  of  several 
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wild  species  which  readily  intermiogle.  F. 
sylvestris  is  wild  in  Scotland.  F.  Lybicaisthe 
wild  cat  of  Algiers,  in  S.  Africa,  F.  Cafifra  is 
wild.  In  India  are  four  wild  species,  of 
which  F.  chaus  has  a  lynx-like  tail.  F.  or- 
nata  or  torqiiata  occurs  at  Hansi,  F.  mannl 
occurs  in  Central  Asia.  In  the  Isle  of  Man, 
cats  are  tailless,  and  have  long  hind  legs. 
The  domestic  creole  cat  of  Antigua  is  small 
with  an  elongated  head,  and  that  of  Para- 
guay, also  small,  has  a  lanky  body.  In  the 
MaLayanArchipelago,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Burmah, 
all  the  cats  have  truncated  tails  with  a  joint 
at  the  end.  In  China  a  breed  has  drooping 
ears.  The  large  Angora  or  Persian  cat.  is 
supposed  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  Felis 
manul  of  Middle  Asia  ;  it  breeds  freely  with 
Indian  cats.  There  is  a  wild  cat  in  Borneo  ; 
but,  in  Australia,  there  was  no  feline  animal, 
no  apes,  monkeys,  cats,  tigers,  wolvep,  bears 
or  hyenas,  no  deer  or  antelopes,  sheep  or  oxen, 
and  no  elephant,  horse,  squirrel,  or  rabbit  ; 
but  it  has  marsupials  only,  kangaroos,  opos- 
sums, and  the  duck-billed  platypus.  Whit- 
tington,  so  long  the  hero  of  a  favourite 
nursery-tale  of  England,  is  rivalled  by  the 
story  of  the  Florentine  "  Messer  Ansaldo  degli 
OrmannL"  In  a  letter  of  '*Conte  Lorenzo 
Magalotti''  in  the  '*  Scelta  di  Lettere  Famili- 
ari,"  published  by  Nardini.  Lond.  1802, 
(p.  139),  his  two  cats,  ''due  bellissimi  gatti,  un 
maschio,  una  femraina,''  soon  relieved  the 
king  of  an  Island  (Canaria)  on  which  he  had 
been  cast  by  a  violent  tempest,  from  the 
plague  of  mice,  and  he  was  recompensed  "  con 
richissimi  doni." — Earl,p.  233.  DarwirCs  Ani 
mah  and  Plants.  Sairul-Balad  iv  Ouseley's 
Travels,  Vol,  i.,  p.  171. 

CATABENI.  An  ancient  mercantile  race, 
who  made  Okelis  their  sea  port.     See  Okelis. 

CATALLI-KAI,  also  Atunday.  Tam.  Cap- 
paris  horrida. 

CATALONJAN  JASMINE,  Jasminum 
grandiflorum. 

CATAMARAN.  Anglo-Tam. 

Kattay  maray.    Tam. 

A  boat-shaped  raft  on  which  the  natives  of 
the  Coromandel  coast,  for  fishing,  dca. cross  the 
surf  that  continuously  washes  those  shores.  It 
is  composed  of  three  logs  of  wood  pointed  in 
front,  made  still  more  prow  form  by  wedge* 
like  sharpened  timber  and  widening  to  the 
stern.  The  catamaran  rides  lightly  on  the 
sea  and  rises  to  an  ordinary  surf,  but  is  over- 
whelmed and  tossed  and  rolled  about  by  a 
great  breaker,  and  the  natives  usually  dive 
away  to  avoid  the  advancing  angry  mass  of 
water.     See  Boat. 

CATAN.     Malay.     Cancer.     Grab. 

CATAPA.  Almond  of  Terminalia  catappa. 
Ben.  Phr.  199. 
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CATARACTS  in  Ikdia.  Where  the  rivet 
Shirhawti  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Ambia, 
it  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
in  the  rainy  season  some  thirty  feet  in  depth. 
This  immense  body  of  water  rashes  down  a 
rocky  slope  for  300  feet,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  it  makes  a  perpendicular 
plunge  of  850  feet  into  a  black  and  dismal 
abyss,  with  noise  like  the  loudest  Ihonder. 
The  whole  descent  is  therefore  1,150  feet,  or 
several  times  that  of  Niagara ;  but  the  vo- 
lume of  water  in  the  latter  is  somewhat  larger 
than  in  the  former.  The  principal  cataracts 
or  waterfalls  in  India,  are  near  Simorree,  in 
Rohilcund ;  at  Gokak,  on  the  Gutpnrba  ;  on 
the  Gairsuppa,  where  from  top  of  fall  to  surCice 
of  basin  is  888  feet,  nnd  the  depth  of  basin  is 
300  feet— 1,188  feet,  and  from  300  to  600 
feet  across  during  the  rains.  Yena  in  Mahaba- 
leshwar,  600  feet ;  Cauvery,  370  and  460  feet. 
Cataracts  of  Suboonreka,  Chota  Nagpore,  and 
Hurroree  Ghaut— the  falls,  15,  20,  and  400 
respectively  ;  about  500  feet  across  crest-^ 
Curionties  of  Science^  Dr.  BuUi^s  Catalogue, 

CATASHA.     Malbalum. 

CATCH.  Port.  Catechu. 

GATE ARAJ  AHEERA  KI BHAJI.  DuK. 
Amarantus  spinosus. 


CATECHU, 

Eng. 

Shia-dza 

BCRU. 

Kuth                      Guz. 

Sha-Si 

»» 

Cutch                      „ 

Cntt 

Can. 

Katha                      BixD. 

Cateohii 

Eng. 

Khair                        „ 

Terra-japODica 

«i 

(^atecu.                   It. 

Cutch 

»• 

Kachu  (of  Acacia)  Malit. 

Cachou 

Fa. 

Gambia  (of  Uiicaria)  n 

Ratchu 

Qrr. 

Catch                      PoBT, 

Cauth 

Guz. 

Eash  katti            Tam. 

Several  astringent  extracts  are  now  knowB 
to  be  prepared  from  the  wood,  bark,  and  fruit 
of  various  plants,  and  which  are  known  as 
catechu,  form  articles  of  commerce,  and  stb 
employed  in  tanning.  That  called  Kut  or 
Kuiehhy  the  natives  of  the  East,  and  CHitch,aod 
Terra  Japonica  in  commerce,  is  properly  s& 
extract  prepared  from  the  wood  of  the  Acaeifl 
catechu  ;  but  the  term  is  now  applied  also  to 
other  extracts  similar  in  appearance  and  pro- 
pertieiv.  The  mode  of  preparing  catechu,  l? 
cutting  into  chips  the  inner  brown  coloured 
wood  of  the  Acacia  oitechu,  and  making  i 
decoction  which  is  afterwards  evaporated  to  a 
proper  consistence,  was  first  accurately  desciib- 
ed  by  Mr.  Kerr,  as  practised  in  Behar ;  it 
is  the  same  on  the  confines  of  Nepal,  and  in 
North-West  India,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
also  in  Burmah,  from  the  same  tree.  Bat 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  extract 
from  the  Uncaria  gambler  is  also  knofD 
in  the  market  as  katch,  as  also  is  the  extract 
from  the  nuts  of  the  Areca  catechu.  '^  The 
Kuti  manufacturers,  from  the  Acocia  cate- 
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CATBOHU. 


CATHARTOCARPUS  FISTULA. 


chu,  move  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
in  different  seasons,  erect  temporary  huts  in 
the  jungleSy  and  selecting  trees  fit  for   their 
pnrpose,  cat  the  inner  wood  into  small   chips. 
These  they  put  into  small  earthen  pots,  which 
are  arrayed  in  a  doable  row  along  a  fire-place 
built  of  mad  ;  water  ia  then  poaied   in   until 
the  whole  are  covered.   After   a  considerable 
portion  has  boiled  away,  the  clear  liqaor  is 
strained  into  one  of  the  neighbouring  pots, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  material  is  put  into  the 
first,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the   ex- 
tract in  the  general  receiver  is   of  sufficient 
consistence  to  be  poured    into    clay   moulds, 
which  in  the  Kheree  Pass  and  Doer,  where  he 
had  seen  the  process,  are  generally  of  a  qua- 
drangular form.     This  catechu  is  usually  of  a 
blood-red  colour,  and  is  considered  thero  to  be 
of  the  best  quality.     By  the  manufacturers  it 
is  conveyed  to  Saharunpore  and  Moradabad, 
whence  it  follows    the    course    of  commerce 
down  the  Qanges,  and  meets  that  from  Nepal, 
80  that  both  may  be  exported  from  Calcutta. 
Catechu  has  long  been  employed  in   India  for 
tanning  skins;    its    tanning   properties    are 
stated  to  be  so  great,  that  skins  are  tanned  by 
it  in  five  days.    It  has  also  been  used  in  India 
to  give  a  brown   dye  to  cotton  ;  and  catechu 
has  lately  been  very  extensively  employed  in 
the  calico-printing  works  of  England.     The 
salts  of  copper  with  sal-ammoniac,  cause  cate- 
chu to  yield  a  bronze  color,which  is  very  perma- 
nent.    The  proto-muriate    of    tin   produces 
with  it  a  yellowish  brown.     A    fine    deep 
bronze  hue  is  also  produced  from  catechu   by 
the  perchloride  of  tin,  with  an  addition  of  ni- 
trate of  copper.    Acetate  of  alumina  gives  a 
brown,  and  nitrate  of    iron  a  dark-brown. 
For  dyeing  a  golden  coffee-brown,  catechu  has 
entirely  superseded  madder,  one  pound  of  it 
being  equivalent  to  six  pounds  of  that  root. 

The  catechu  prepared  from  the  nuts  of  the 
Areca  catechu  is  wholly  used  as  a  masticatory. 
The  nute,however,  yield  two  astringent  prep«ira- 
tions,  both  of  which  are  known  as  catechu,  and 
both  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  prepara- 
tions are  respectively  called,  in  Tamil,  Katha 
Kambu  and  Kash  Eatti,  in  Telugu  Kansi, 
and  in  the  Dekhan  Ehrab  Katha  and  Acha 
Katha.  The  former,  Eatha  Kambu,  is  chewed 
with  the  betel  leaf,  the  latter,  Kashi  Eathi 
is  used  medicinally.  For  preparing  this  sub- 
atance,  the  nuts  are  taken  as  they  come  from 
the  tree,  and  boiled  for  some  hours  in  an  iron 
▼essel.  They  are  then  taken  out,  and  the 
remaining  water  is  inspissated  by  continual 
boiling.  This  process  furnishes  Eassu,  or  the 
most  astringent  tern  japonica,  which  is  black 
and  mixed  with  paddy  husks  and  other  im- 
purities. After  the  nuts  are  dried,  they  are 
put  into  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  and  tailed 
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I  again  ;  and  this  water  being  inspissated,  like 
the  former,  yields  the  best  or  dearest  kind  of 
catechu.  See  Acacia  Catechu.  Areca  cate- 
chu :  Betel-nut.  Gambier.  Uncaria  gambler. 
— Royle, 

CATECHINR  See  Catechu. 
CATECHUIC  ACID.  See  Catechu. 
GATECU.  It.  Catechu. 
CATERPILLARS.  Some  Ceylon  cater- 
pillars sting.  A  greenish  one,  that  occupies 
the  Thespesia  populuea  (Suriya,  Singh)  at  a 
certain  stage  in  its  growth  descends  by  a 
silken  thread,  and  hurries  away.  The  moth 
of  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  Bombyz,  near 
Cnetbocampa,  Stephens.  Another,  short,  broad 
and  pale,  green  with  fleshy  spines  that  feeds 
on  the  Carissa  jasmin iflora,  and  stings  with 
fury,  is  of  the  moth  Neoera  lepida,  Cramer, 
(the  Limacodes  graciosa.  West.)  The  larvsB  of 
the  genus  Adolia  are  hairy  and  sting  with 
viralence.     Tennant,  Ceylon.    See  Larva.  * 

CATGAMUliGUM  NITOORU.  Tel.  Dra- 
gon's Blood. 

CATGUT.     Eng. 

Rhoda,  Guz.  Hind. 
This,  of  various  qualities,  is  in  general 
use  in  India,  for  bow-strings,  the  strings 
of  musical  instruments.  A  kind  of  rope 
somewhat  resembling  catgut  is  made  by  the 
chucklers  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  it  an- 
swers tolerably  for  lathe  bands,  drill  bow- 
strings, (be,  and  cat-gut  is  imported  from 
Herat  into  the  Punjab. 

CATHAEDULIS.    Forskal 
Khat  Arab.    |  AbyBsinian  Tea        Ekcf. 

One  of  the  Celastracese,  grows  in  Arabia, 
where  its  leaves  are  eaten  green,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  give  such  increased  wakefulness, 
that  a  man  could  watch  all  night  The  Arabs 
carry  a  twig  about  with  them  as  an  antidote 
against  plague  infections.  Playfair  says  it  is 
much  used  by  the  inhabitants,  furnishing  a 
drug  which  forms  a  pleasurable  excitant.  The 
leaves  and  tender  shoots,  when  chewed,  are 
said  to  produce  hilarity  of  spirits  and  an 
agreeable  state  of  wakefulne8S.-^P^^/ai;''< 
Aden.      Uogg^ 

CATHARTOCARPUS.       A    genus      of 
plants    of    the    natural  order    Fabaceae,   of 
which  Voigt  names,  as  Indian  species,  C.   fis- 
tula, Javauicus,  nodosu8,rhombifo]ius. 
CATHARTOCARPUS  FISTULA,  Pkbs. 
Cassia  fistula,  Linn, 
The  tree  and.  its  product. 

Gdoo  Gyee  Bubm. 

Kakae  Can. 

Coonaree 

Amultas 

Bhawa 

Pykaaaie 

Pudding  pipe  tree  Eng. 

Purging  Cassia  ,, 

Caaa«  fistuleuso     Fa. 


Aa. 


Bukbur. 

Kyyar-chember  ?  „ 

Banner  latl-gach'h  Bbno. 

Sondali 

Sonala 

Soodali 

Qnoo-shwoay-ngu 

bin.  BuRM. 

Qnoo  Shoowsy  „ 
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DUK.  HiMD. 


Dot. 


CATHARTOCAEPUS  KOXBURGHU. 


CAT'S  ETB. 


Pitrgir  cassie 
OuTinalla 

Gkb« 

GUB. 

Gurmalla* 

Hind. 

Its  productf 
Polpa  oi  cassia 
Drangnli 
TuDg-guli 
Cassia  pulpa 
Bawa 

It. 
Jav. 

»i 
Lat. 

liABB. 

Baya 
Gurmala 

ft 

Ghun^  Malkal. 

Mentas  ,, 

Khyar-i-  Chembir  Fbrs. 
Cassia  pnrgaute  Port. 
8n  Tarn  amu  Sams. 

Suvamuka  „ 

Ahilla  Singh. 

KoDD^  maram        Tam. 
Sarakonii^  maram    ,» 
Suvamam  Tbl. 

IWyla  ,, 

Soooaree  Uria. 

A  tree  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  bigh,  met 
with  all  over  Southern  Asia,  with  a  girth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  first 
branch  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  It  is  uncommonly 
beautiful  when  in  flower  :  few  trees  surpassing 
it  in  the  elegance  of  its  numerous,  long,  pen- 
dulous racemes  of  large  bright  yellow  flowers, 
intermixed  with  the  young  lively  green  foliage. 
It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  labur- 
num. It  varies  in  size  in  differeut  localities  ; 
inCombatore,being  too  small  for  useful  timber, 
but  in  Malabar  it  attains  sufficient  size  to  be 
adapted  for  the  spars  of  native  vessels.  The 
wood  weighs  lbs.  66  to  the  cubit  foot,  is  close 
grained  and  of  moderate  strength ;  in  Coimba- 
tore  used  for  tom-toms.  In  Ganj am  and  Gum  • 
Bur,  where  it  is  tolerably  common,  it  is  made 
into  plough-shares  and  rice- pounders.  It  is 
common  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Pegu, 
where  it  is  used  for  bows,  axles  of  carts,  <&c. 
It  has  long  cylindrical  pods,  from  9  inches 
to  2  feet  in  length,  internally  divided  into 
partitions,  each  with  a  flat  seed,  surrounded 
by  a  soft  pulp.  Two  pounds  weight  of  the 
fruit  yield  eight  ounces  of  the  concrete  pulp  : 
which  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Its  bark 
is  Qsed  in  tanning.  The  bark  of  the  root  is 
a  strong  purge.— i>rs.  Wights  Gibson^  Irvine^ 
and  Brandts,  lir,  Rohde^  Roxh.,  333. 
CATHARTOCARPUSJAVANICUS,  Fbrs. 
Cassia  Javanica.  |  Horse  cassia,  £ng. 

A  native  of  Java  and  the  Moluccas,  with 
legumes  above  two  feet  in  length,  containing  a 
black  cathartic  pulp  used,  in  India,  as  a  horse 
medicine. — Eng.  Cyc. 

CATHARTOCARPUS  NODOSUS. 

Cassia  nodosa. 
Gnn-thei-nl  Burm.  |  Knotted  cassia.  Eno. 

Remarkable  for  its  large  pink  coloured 
flowers.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Bengal, 
and  is  found  in  the  Tavoy  forests. — Dr, 
Mason,  Voigt. 

C  ATHARTOCCRPUS  ROXBURGHII D .(?. 
Cathartocarpus  marginatns,  0.  Don. 
Cassia  marginata,  i?o:r6«  (not  WiUd.) 
Roxburgh's  cassia.    Eko. 
A  highly  ornamental  tree,  in  form  much 
resembling    the  weeping  ash.     It  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  south  of  India,  fre- 
quent in  the  jungle  between    Trichinopoly 
and  Dindiguli  and  to  be  found   in  Indian 
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gardens.  The  wood  is  hard  and  handsooie- 
ly  marked,  and  may  hereaflber  prove  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  timbeni  of  India.—- 
Roxb.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338. 

CATHAY,  a  name  of  western  China. 
^  Cathay  and  Tartary  tremble  at  the  glance  of 
thy  vivid  eyes — China  and  India  must  pay 
tribnte  to  thy  curled  locks." 

CATHCART,  Mr,  a  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vant, who  made  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Darjeeling  plants. 

CATHI,  the  Katberi  of  Diodonis  Sicnlus, 
the  present  Khetri  tribe.  The  Cathi,  or  Catti 
tribe,  are  supposed  to  be  the  nation  which  so 
manfully  opposed  Alexander.  It  was  then 
located  about  Mooltan,  at  this  period  occupied 
by  the  Langa  race.  A  portion  of  them  gave 
their  name  to  Cattiawar,  in  the  Sauraahtra 
peninsula.  The  Catti  claim  descent  from  the 
Balls,  an  additional  proof  of  northern  origin, 
and  strengthening  their  right  to  the  epithet  of 
the  bards,  "  Lords  of  Mooltan  and  Tatta." 
—TocTs  Rajasthan,  Vol,  II.,  p.  246.  See  Kathi 
Afghan.     Kabul,  p.  434.  Khetri. 

CATHERINE  LSLANDS,  in  the  GiUolo 
passage,  in  lat  0^  39'  N.,  long.  129*  1 1'  K 
— Uorthurgh. 

CATHERI.  See  Cathi,  Kathi ;  KattL 

CATJANG.  HiNQ.,  also  Kola  lobia.  Hind. 
Dolichos  Lablab,  Lam.  Ijablab  vulgaris,  S(vn, 

CATMANDOO.  The  valley  of  Nepal  is 
nearly  of  an  oval  shape  ;  length,  N.  to  8.,  13 
m.  j  E.  to  W.,  about  10  m.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  S.  by  stupendous  monntain&  To 
the  E.  and  W*  by  others  less  lofty,  the  western 
end  defined  principally  by  a  low  steep  ridge, 
called  Naga  Arjoon,  which  passes  close  behind 
Sumbboo  Natfa,  and  is  backed  by  a  more 
considerable  one  named  Dhoahouk.  To  the 
eastward,  the  most  remarkable  hills  are  those 
of  Rauichouk  and  Mahabut,  but  they  do  not 
reach  the  elevation  of  Phalchouk  (the  highest 
on  the  south),  or  of  Sheopoori,  which  is  by 
far  the  highest  mountain.  The  bottom  of 
the  valley  is  uneven,  intersected  by  deep 
ravines,  and  dotted  throughout  with  little 
hills. — San,  Com.  Report,  See  Katmandoo. 
Nepal. 

CATODON  AUSTALIS,  a  sperm  whale  of 
the  ocean  near  Australia.  It  is  about  35  feet 
long. 

CATRAME.    It.    Tar, 

CATRY.  See  Khetri. 

CATS  EYE. 

Cbushm-i-maidah,   Qui. 
[HiKD.  Paaa 
Bel  oeohio.  It. 

Beli  oculiis,  Lat. 

Cat's  eye,  is  chiefly  found  in   Ceylon,  but 
specimens  are  also  obtained  from  Qoiloa  and 
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Zmilaees,  Lat. 

Zmilampis,  „ 

Mala-kuolUiig,    IIalat. 


CAUCASIAN  IBEX. 


CAUCASUS. 


Faihn    Old  Hiqh  Gvbm. 
Gai  Qoru  Hind. 

Para  Sanb. 


CochiOyaod  in  the  noighbonrhood  of  Madras. 
Cat's  eye  is  mach  vaLaed  in  India.  It  is  a 
transparent  quarU  fall  of  minute  fibres  of 
asbestos  and  is  cut  in  a  higbly  eonvex  form.  It 
is  of  a  yellow  hue,  slightly  tinged  with 
green.  The  cat's  eye  is  often  set  in  rings,  and 
is  brought  to  Tenasserim  from  Burmah. 
Comstock  says  :  "  It  is  in  great  request  as  a 
gem,  and  bears  a  high  price  :"  but  those  seen  in 
Maulmain  market  are  not  mach  valued.  A 
small  one  may  be  purchased  for  two  rupees, 
and  one  of  ordinary  size  for  five ;  while  ten 
rupees  is  the  highest  price  given  for  the  best. 
— Jiason, 

CAT-SKINS,  are  used  chiefly  dyed,  and 
sold  as  false  sable.  The  fur  of  the  wild  cat  is 
more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  domestic  cat 
— FatUkner. 

CATSJOE-NOOTEN.  Dot.  Cashew  Nuts- 
CATTAPPA.  Mal^t.  Termmalia  catappa. 
CATTLE. 

How  Obebk. 

Peca  Italian. 

fUhn  Gkbk. 

The  cattle  of  India  haye  been  noticed  under 
draught  cattle ;  in  India  they  are  chiefly  bul- 
locks, and  they  are  driTen  from  the  horns  or 
by  means  of  the  reins  led  through  the  nose 
cartilage.  lago  says  in  Othello,  "  He  will  as 
tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose  as  asses  are,''  in- 
dicating that  in  Shakspear's  time  a  similar 
mode  prevailed  of  driving  asses.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century,  a  severe  cattle  plague 
carried  off  vast  quantities  of  cattle  in  Ei>rope, 
and  shortly  after  a  similar  plague  iu  India 
carried  off  great  numbers.  The  characteristic 
symptoms  were  drooping,  cold  ears^  hair  stand- 
ing on  end,  frequent  weak  pulse,  running  at 
the  eyes  and  nose,  scanty  high  coloured  urine 
and  purging, .  terminating  in  a  bloody  flux. 
As  the  disease  advanced,  the  body  became 
covered  with  pustules,  the  disease  generally 
proving  f&tal  in  a  few  days  ;  but  when  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  were  affected  the 
animal  died  in  a  few  hours  with  the  symptoms 
of  apoplexy. 

CATT00-SIRA6UM.  Tam.  Catums  spe- 
cifiorua 

CATTRA-BANCHA.  Sans.  Aristolochia 
bracteata. 

CATTU  CASTURL    Mal.  Musk  okro. 

GATT7,  or  Kati,  Malay,  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  China,  a  weight,  equal  to  lb. 
1^  or  16  Tale  ;  one  hundred  Catty  are  equal 
to  one  pikal. —  Wile. 

CATU  KAMRIGA  RAKTA.  Sans.  Dra- 
gon's blood. 

CAUBXJL,  a  town  in  Afghanistan  in  long. 
69"  12'  E.,  &.  lat  34**  7'  N.    See  Kabul 

CAUCASIAN  IBEX.    SeeCapreas. 
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CAnCASUS,Uiennmeroas ranges  of  Cauca- 
sus  take  their  rise  from  one  immense  body 
of  mountains,  which  stretches  diagonally  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  This 
parent  stem  rises  boldly  to  the  westward,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Turkish  port  of 
Annpa,  then  takes  a  sweep  nearly  in  the  form 
«>f  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  and  runs 
along  as  far  as  the  confines  of  ancient  Colchis, 
now  called  Immeretia.  Thence  it  suddenly 
stretches  in  a  line  almost  directly  east,  for 
upwards  of  300  wersts  ;  then  it  shoots  off  to 
the  south-east,  taking  the  shape  of  the  wes- 
tern shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  terminating 
amidst  the  sublime  ruins  of  the  Quebre  altars 
at  Badku.  This  principal  range  boasts  the 
gigantic  Elburz  and  Kasibeck,  towering  over 
the  loftiest  summits  of  its  other  mouutains. 
The  heads  of  these  two  celebrated  mountains 
are  almost  always  obscured  with  olouds ;  and 
when  they  are  partially  discerned  by  the 
exhalation,  or  rolling  away  of  their  fleecy 
covering,  winter  or  summer,  still  we  see  an 
eternal  snow  upon  their  petdcs.  The  second 
branch  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Mossian  Hills,  and  was  the  Mooschici  montes 
of  Ptolemy.  It  stretches  along,  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  Turkish  fort  called  Battoumi, 
in  a  nearly  parallel  direction  with  the  first 
rauge^  though  at  a  great  distance,  till  it  rea- 
ches the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  and  is  lost  in 
the  plains  of  Mogan.  This  branch  is  again 
connected  with  the  primary  chain,  by  a  series 
of  mutual  ramifications,  forming  rich  valleys  ; 
and  spreading  out  into  the  fertile  plains  of 
Akhiska,  Immeretia,  Kartelania,  and  Georgia^ 
reaching  down  to  Shirvan.  And,  running  on* 
ward  to  the  third,  whose  wild  steeps  embank 
the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  it  thus  connects 
the  whole.  This  third  range,  known  to  Ftole« 
my  by  the  name  of  the  Mons  Paryardes,  in 
some  respects  vaster,  and,  perhaps,  more 
interesting  than  the  other  two,  takes  a  direc- 
tion along  with  the  Euphrates  to  the  south 
west,  forming  a  third  parallel  chain  of  the 
Caucasus,  till  it  terminates  that  answering 
line  in  Armenia :  and  that  at  the  point  where 
the  stupendous  Amrat  towers  above  every 
other  mountain.  Thence  the  chain  makes  an 
abrupt  angle ;  and,  diverging  suddenly  due 
south,  shoots  out  into  all  those  various  bran- 
ches which  spread  themselves  over  Persia 
and  Asia  Minor. 

That  great  Paropaisan  range  of  mountains 
which  separates  the  provinces  Aierbijan  and 
Irak  from  those  of  Mazunderan  and  Qheelan, 
is  known  in  some  parts  by  the  appellation  of 
Koh-i-Caucasan,  but  more  generally  by  that 
of  Elburz  ;  and  is  connected  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  and  consequently  with  the 
great  chain  of  Caucasus.    Preserving  an  east- 
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was  employed  in  the  field  during  the  yean 

1820  and  1821,  in  the  reduction  of  numeroos 

ramifications  to  the  southward,  till,  passing  forts  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude.    In  1825  and 


north  of  Mushed,  and  branching  out  into  the 
highlands  of  Hazarah  and  Balai  Moorghab, 
it  extends  to  the  southward  of  Balkb,  into 
the  remote  province  of  Budukshan,  and  is 
lost  in  that  great  mountainous  tract  north  of 
Caubul,  which  is  continuous  with  the  ranges 
of  Hindoo  Coosfa  and  Himalaya,  and  in  which 
the  largest  rivers  of  Asia  take  their  rise.  The 
Amazon  country  of  the  ancients  is  generally 
referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus. 
Herodotus  (I,  c.  203  and  IV.  100-117)  speaks 
of  them.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Maha 
Bharata,  in  the  story  of  the  Aawa-medha  and 
Klaproth  (Trav.  Cauc.  and  George  zxx)  sum- 
marises the  existing  information.  Wh,  Hist 
ofL,  p.  419.  Porter's  Travds,  Vol,  I,  152. 
See  Beor-us-Somal ;  Soma),  India,  p.  310, 
317.  Inscriptions,  Kaffir,  Kanyapa,  Kazazil- 
bash,  Koh  ;  Persia ;  Sati ;  Semitic  Race. 

CAUCHOONDA.  Hind.  Tricosanthes- 
anguina,  the  snake  gourd. 

CAUCHORI  VAYB.  Tam.  Tragia  in- 
volucrata. 

CAUERI-EAI.  Maleal.  Cucumis  sa- 
ti vus. 

CAULIFLOWER.  Brassica  oleraeea.  mr. 
An  excellent  vegetable,  but  does  not  flower 
in  Madras.  In  the  Deocan,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  the  latter  end  of  August.  Removing 
the  plants,  occasionally,  prevents  their  quick 
growth.  In  England  the  market  gardeners 
seldom  water  cauliflowers,  and  once  in  four 
days  is  amply  sufficient  in  the  Deccan ;  no 
injury  will  accrue  even  if  watered  less  fre- 
quently. In  India,  white  brocoli  is  often 
taken  for  the  csuliflower.  Brocoli,  both  red 
and  white,  should  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  cauliflower. — Riddell, 

CAULY  NUDEE,  a  river  of  the  plain  of 
Dharwar,  lat.  15®  33',  Ion.  74®  47'  South  61  m; 
west  30  m.  into  Indiau  Ocean.  Length,  91 
m.  Navigated  by  the  largest  patimars  for  20 
m.  from  Mullapoor  to  Shedashegur,  rendered 
easy  by  uniformity  of  channel-  The  words 
mean  black  stream,  spelled  variouly,  **  Cali," 
"  Kali."  There  are  many  "  black  rivers"  in 
India. 

CAUMA  COOSHTEEA.  See  Rush  or  Gush. 

OAUMARA,  SeeSacti. 

CAUMDAIH  CAUMOJEE.  See  Kush  or 
Cush. 

CAUR  NOOCHIE.  Tam.  Justicia  gan- 
darufisa. 

CAUTH,  OR  KUTH,  oe  CUTCH.  Guz. 
Hind.    Catechu. 

CAUTLEY,  Sir  Proby  Thos,,  k.  c.  b., 
entered  the  Bengal  Artillery  in  1819,    He 
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1826  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore, 
He  was  subsequently  employed  as  a  civil 
engineer  on  the  eastern  Jumna  Canal  in  the 
North-west  Provinces  of  India,  and  was  the 
projector  and  the  executor  of  the  great  Qanges 
Canal  Works,  which  were  opened  in  April 
1854.  Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley  carried  on  ex- 
tensive researches  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Falconer,  in  the  fossil  remains  in  the  Sewalik 
hills.  He  presented  to  the  British  Miiseum 
an  extensive  collection  of  fossil  mammalia 
from  the  Punjaub,  duplicates  of  which  are 
in  the  Museum  at  the  East  India  Hoase. 
He  wrote  on  a  submerged  city,  twenty  feet 
under  ground,  near  Behut,  in  the  Doab.  Bl. 
As.  Tr.  1834.  On  fossil  quadrumina.  Ibid. 
Use  of  wells,  <&o.  in  foundations,  as  practised 
in  tho  Northern  Doab.  Structure  of  the 
Sevallick  hills.  Notice  of  a  fossil  monkey 
from  the  Sivallick  hills.  Coal  and  lignite 
in  the  Himalayas.  Description  of  Sivatheriam 
giganticum,  fossil  crocodile,  Sevallick  hills, 
fossil  ghurial,  fossil  hippopotamus,  fowii 
camel,  fossil  tiger,  fossil  bear,  Qold  washings 
in  the  Goomti  river,  in  the  Sevallick  hiila, 
between  the  Jumua  and  Sutlej  rivers.  On 
a  new  species  of  snake.  Mastodonta  dente- 
troites.  Mastodons  of  Seval  licks.  Mann^ 
f actore  of  tar  in  the  Sevallick  hills.  Panchokki 
or  corn  mill.  Fossil  giraffe.  Dam  sluices.  Be- 
marks  on  the  fortress  of  AligurL  Caramssa 
bridge. — Gleanings  of  Soc,  Beng,  As,  S.  Tr, 
1834.  Parlbr/s  Military  Repository  Land. 
Geol  Soc.  Tr.  1840. 

C  AUTO  VANG  A,  a  dark  coloured,  and  veiy 
strong  wood  of  Palghat,  used  for  wheelwright's 
work. — Cof.  Frith, 

CAUVERY,  a  river  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Coorgi 
50  miles  from  Mangalore,  in  L.  1 2**  25'  N., 
and  L.  IS"  35'  E.,  and  after  an  easterly  course 
of  472  miles,  it  disembogues  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  Magun- 
murchy,40  miles ;  Bhovani,  120  miles ;  Noyel, 
95  miles ;  the  Hennavutty ;  Leech man-Teert; 
Cubbany  ;  Shimska ;  Aikavati ;  Ambrawuty. 
and  about  36,000  square  miles  are  drained, 
The  towns  of  Seringapatam,  Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore,  and  Tranquebar  are  on  its  banks,  as 
it  passes  through  Mysore  to  the  coast  At 
Trichinopoly,  it  forms  the  island  of  Seringham, 
and  a  mound  at  Coiladdy  prevents  the  rejunc- 
tion  of  the  Cauvery  and  Coleroon,  and 
the  stream  is  led  into  numerous  large  irrigat- 
ing channels  that  are  conducted  all  throogh 
Tanjore.  The  hrgest  of  these  are  the  Vettar, 
the  Vellar  and  ArseUr,  all  of  which  enter  the 
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Bay  of  Bengal.  Navigable  for  craft  through 
the  low  country  during  the  inundation. 
The  Qungan  Zooka  fall,  370  feet,  Burr  Zooka, 
460  feet,  occur  in  its  course. 

CaUVEKYPAUCK,  a  place  midway  be- 
tween Ooujeveram  and  Arcot  Clive  gained 
a  battle  here  in  February  1752,  and  the  place 
surrendered  to  him. 

CAVE.  Eng. 

Koo,  BvRif.  I  Ghar,  Aiiab.  Pebs. 

CAVA  or  Eava,  also  called  Ava  Pepper, 
is  from  the  Macropiper  nietbysticum  of  the 
Pacific.  Its  root  produces  a  stimulating 
liquor. 

CAVATUM  PILLOO.  Tam.  Syn  of  An- 
dropogou  citratum. 

CAVE  TEMPLES,  and  monasteries  in 
India,  are  very  numerous.  They  consist  of 
stupendous  excavations  and  monolithic  struc- 
tures made  many  centuries  ago  for  religious 
and  monastic  purposes.  These  remains  are 
found  more  especially  in  Western  India  and 
the  Nizam's  dominions,  but  some  are  near 
Prome  in  Bnrmah  ;  there  are  a  few  in  the 
Madras  Presidency ;  a  number  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  ;  several  in  the  Hyderabad  domi- 
nions ;  many  in  Bengal,  others  in  Behar,  in 
Malwa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  among  the 
wild  mountains  of  Beloochistan  and  Affgha- 
nistan  and  Bamean.  There  are  carved  hills  and 
a  long  series  of  cave- temples,  full  of  elaborate 
sculptures  representing  half-human,  half-bes- 
tial shapes,  and  lordly  forms  of  races  which 
have  now  parsed  away  from  earth.  In  Wes- 
tern India  alone,  including  the  Nizam's  domi- 
nions, there  are  at  least  thirty  series  of  cave- 
temples  which  have  been  examined  by  Europe- 
ans, besides  a  number  of  others  which,  on 
native  information,  are  reported  to  exist. 
The  excavations  in  the  Ajunta  ravine  are 
very  remarkable,  and  are  the  mosfc  important 
of  the  Buddhist  caves.  The  excavations  of 
Adjunta  are  entirely  Buddhistic,  and  do  not 
serve  to  illustrate  the  Jain  and  Brahmiuical 
cave-temples.  The  Kylas  at  Ellora  is  a  wonder- 
fol  work  of  art — is  one  piece  of  rock —  in 
fact,  a  small  hill,  cut  into  a  temple.  The 
caves  of  Elephanta  overlook  the  harbour  of 
Bombay  ;  those  of  Karli  are  dose  to  the 
high  road  from  Bombay  to  Poona.  The  most 
splendid  cave  temple  in  India  which  could  be 
selected  for  reproduction  by  art  is  the  principal 
excavation  at  Karli,  and  it  is  also  interesting 
as  the  oldest  Indian  work  of  the  kind  known  to 
exist  The  caves  of  Konnery  are  in  the  island 
of  Salsette,  and  the  monastic  system  of  the 
Buddhists  has  its  finest  illustration  in  the 
series  of  dormitories,  chapels,  halls,  and 
temples  at  Eennery,  which  the  strange  life  of 
the  Buddhistic  system  created,  and  which  was 
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at  once  its  highest  glory  and  the  cause  of  its 
decay. 

The  Ajunta  caves  are  on  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  in  a  narrow  ravine  in  Eandeisb,  and 
were  described  by  Dr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  alon^  with  those  of  Bajah  and  Beera 
in  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1842,  vol.!.,  438.  Account 
of  Baugh  in  Malwa,  by  Captain  Dangerfield, 
in  Bom.  Lit.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  194.  Hamilton's 
Account  of  Keueri,  in  Description  of  Hindos- 
tan,  vol.  ii.,  171.  Mr.  Erskine  wrote  on  the 
Temples  of  Western  India  in  Bom.  Lit  Trans. 
vol.  ii.  Dr.  Bird's  Account  of  Cave  Temples, 
vol.  ].,  plates.  Bombay  1848.  Dr.  Ste* 
venson  wrote  on  Elephanta  in  Bom.  As. 
Tranp.  1852. 

In  the  caves  at  Karli  near  Poona^  are  nu- 
merous inscriptions  iu  the  Pali  language,, of 
date  B.C.  543,  {Dr.  WU$on,)  but  if  the  Sa- 
livahana  era  be  intended,  then  the  date  A.D. 
176  {Dr,  Stevenson,)  the  character  used  in 
those  inscriptions  is  slightly  modified  Lat  The 
religion,  or  divinities  or  sages  mentioned 
are  buddhist,  the  invocation  is  to  the  Triad ; 
no  doubt  meaning  Buddha,  Dhurma,  Sanga. 
Of  the  kings  or  princes  mentioned,  Dr. Wilson 
sayp,  Yijara ;  Dr.  SteveuKon,  Arodhana,  lord 
of  India,  Garga,  ruler  of  the  8haka.  Drs. 
Wilson  and  Stevenson  are  not  quite  agreed 
about  the  reading.  Of  the  numerous  Buddhist 
inscriptions  in  the  cave  temple  at  Karli, 
Garga,  the  "ruler  of  the  Shaka"  (Sakya, 
Buddha's  tribe),  is  mentioned.  Dr.  Steven- 
son mistakes  the  language  for  Sanskrit,  which 
Mr.  Prinsep,  from  copies  sent  by  Col.  Sykes, 
proved  to  be  Pali.  The  excavation  of  the 
temples,  and  gifts  by  individuals  in  aid,  are 
mentioned.     VoL  iii.,  p,  499. 

The  cave  temples  in  the  southern  part  of 
India  are  classed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  into 

(a)  The  Vehara  or  monastery  caves,  which 
consist  of  (1)  natural  caverns  or  caves 
slightly  improved  by  art.  These  are  the 
most  ancient,  and  are  found  appropriated  to 
religious  purposes  in  Behar  and  Cuttack. 
Next  (2)  a  verandah  opening  behind  into 
cells  for  the  abode  of  priests,  as  in  Cuttack  and 
in  the  oldest  Vehara  caves.  Ajunta  (the  third) 
has  an  enlarged  hall  supported  on  pillars.  The 
most  splendid  of  these  caves  are  those  of 
Ajunta,  though  the  Dherwarra  at  Ellora  is 
also  fine,  and  there  are  some  good  specimens 
at  Salsette  and  Junir. 

(b)  Buddhist  Chetya  caves  form  the  second 
class.  These  are  the  temples  or  churches 
of  the  series,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
is  attached  to  every  set  of  caves  in  Western 
India,  though  none  exist  on  the  eastern 
side.  Unlike  the  Vehara,  all  these  caves 
have  the  same  plan  and  arrangement.  The 
Karli  cave    is  the  most  perfect  in  India. 
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All  these  consist  of  an  external  porch  or 
music  gallery,  an  internal  gallery  over  the 
entrance,  a  central  aisle  which  may  be  called 
a  nave,  roofed  by  a  plain  waggon  vault,  and 
a  semi-dome  terminating  the  nave,  under 
the  centre  of  which  always  stands  a  Dahgopa 
or  Ohaitya.  In  the  oldest  temples,  the  Dabgopa 
consists  of  a  plain  central  drum,  surmounted 
by  a  hemispherical  dome  crowned  by  a  Tee, 
which  supported  the  umbrella  of  State  of 
wood  or  stone.  These  two  classes  comprehend 
all  the  Buddhist  caves  in  India. 

(c)  The  third  class  consists  of  Brahminical 
caves  properly  so  called.  The  finest  specimens 
are  atEllora  and  Elephanta,  though  some  good 
ones  exist  also  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  and 
at  Mahabalipur.  In  form  many  of  them  are 
copies  of  and  a  good  deal  resemble  the  bud- 
dhist  vihara.  But  they  have  not  been  ap- 
propriated from  the  buddhists,  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  pillars  and  position  of  the 
sanctuary  are  different.  They  are  never  sur- 
rounded by  cells  as  all  Yeharas  are,  and  their 
walls  are  invariably  covered  or  meant  to  be 
covered  with  sculpture,  while  the  Yeharas  are 
almost  as  invariably  decorated  by  painting, 
except  the  sanctuary.  The  subjects  of  the 
sculpture  of  course  always  set  the  question 
at  rest 

(d)  The  fourth  class  consists  of  rock  cut 
models  of  structural  and  brahminical  temples. 
To  this  class  belong  the  far-famed  Kylas 
at  EUora,  the  Saivite  temple  at  Doomnar, 
and  the  Ruths  at  Mahabalipur.  This  last  is 
cut  out  of  isolated  blocks  of  granite,  but  the 
rest  stand  in  pits. 

The  Indra  Subha  group  at  EUora  should 

e^rhaps  form  a  fifth,  but  whether  they  are 
rahminical  or    Jaina  is  undecided. 

The  fifth  or  true  Jaina  caves  occur  at 
Khandagiri  in  Cuttack  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India.  But  are  few  and  insigni- 
ficant In  the  rock  of  Qwalior  Fort,  there 
are  cut  in  the  rock  a  number  of  colossal  fi- 
gures, some  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  of  one 
of  the  Thirtankara,  some  sitting,  some  stand- 
ing. Their  dates  are  about  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  century  before  Christ 

The  Behar  caves  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rajahgriha.  The  Milk  maid's  cave,  and 
Brahman  girls  cave,  have  inscriptions  in  the 
Lath  character.  They  are  of  about  200  B.C., 
and  are  the  most  ancient  caves  of  India.  The 
Nagaijum  cave  and  Haft  Kbaneh  or  Satghur 
group  are  situated  in  the  southern  arm  of  the 
hill  at  some  little  distance  from  the  Brahman 
girl  and  Milkmaid's  cave.  Another  group  is 
the  neighbouring  Kama  chapara  and  Lomas 
Rishi  cave. 

The  caves  of  Udyagiri  and  Khandagiri  hill, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Cuttack,  and  five 
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from  Bcban  Eswara,  are  next  in  antiquity  to 
those  of  Behar.  They  are  built  on  the  hills 
of  Udyagiri  and  Khandagiri.  The  former 
are  Buddhist  and  the  older ;  the  latter,  proba- 
bly, are  Jaina.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  are  in 
the  Lath  character,  and  this  gives  their  age 
as  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  friece 
sculpture  in  the  Gkines  gumpha  is  superior  to 
any  in  India,  and  resembles  that  of  the  San- 
chi  tope  at  Bhilsa.  In  it  there  are  no  gods, 
no  figures  uf  different  sizes  nor  any  extrava- 
gaoce.  On  the  buddhist  caves  here,  there 
are  no  figures  of  Buddha,  or  any  images.  In 
a  Jaina  cave  on  Khandagiri,  the  twenty-fonr 
Thirtankara ;  with  their  female  energies,  are 
sculptured. 

The  Ajunta  are  the  most  complete  series 
of  buddhist  caves  in  India,  without  any 
mixture  of  brahnianism  and  contain  types 
of  all  the  rest.  They  are  in  a  ravine  or 
small  valley  in  the  ghat  south  of  the  Taptea 
At  Baug  in  a  ravine  or  small  valley  in  the 
ghat  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  are  three  ancient  buddhist  caves. 

Those  of  Karli  are  not  so  extensive  as 
the  Ajunta,  but  still  purely  buddhistical,  and 
containing  the  largest  and  finest  chaitya  cave 
in  India,  Karli  is  about  halfway  between  Poona 
and  Bombay  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
valley,  as  you  proceed  towards  the  sea. 

The  Salsette  or  Kenneri  caves  in  the  island 
of  Salsette  are  also  purely  buddhist,  but  very 
inferior  to  the  former.  The  Kenneri  caves  are 
excavated  in  a  hill  situated  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  tract  of  forest  country,  and  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  supposed  their  date  about  the  9th  and 
10th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Dhumnar,  about  4:0  miles  south  east  fi'om 
Nemucb,  but  close  to  Chundivaasa,  contains 
buddhist  caves  with  a  brahmauical  rock  temple 
behind. 

The  EUora  caves  are  excavated  in  a 
porphyritic  greenstone  or  amygdaloid.  The 
Elephanta  caves  are  cut  in  a  harder  rock 
than  those  at  EUora.  Those  of  Dhumnar  and 
EUora  contain  a  strong  admixture  of  Brah* 
manism,  and  those  of  Elephanta  are  entirely 
Brahmauical,  though  perhaps  of  the  same 
age  as  those  of  EUora.  Mahabalipuram,orSevea 
Pagodas  between  Covelong  and  Sadras, 
south  of  Madras,  have  been  described  by  Dr* 
Babington  in  Vol.  1 1  Trans.  R.  A.  S.  p.  258; 
by  Messrs,  Chambers  and  Goldiugham  ia 
A.  R  Vol.  1,  p.  145,  and  V.  p.  69,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Gubbins  in  Bengal  As.  Soe.  JonmaL 
and  these  reports  have  been  completed  by 
Major  Carr.  The  Mahabalipur  eaves  are 
entrely  Brahmauical,  and  have  been  excavated 
after  all  the  other  series  were  formed. — /Viyw- 
wn's  Bockcut  TempUi  of  India,  Vol.  I^h  V 
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CAWNPORE. 


CAYU-MANIS. 


499.  See  Ajunta.  Buddka.  Nasik.  Junir. 
Kaoari.  Karli.  Oarada. 

OAVES  OF  BUUABUR.  See  Inacriptions 
p.  392. 

CAVE  IN  GHARIPURL  See  Buddha. 

CA Vfi  IN  NASIK.    See  Buddha. 

CAVEVIHARA,  See  Buddha. 

CAVIARE.     Eno. 

Btirm.  j  Gaviarium,  Lat. 

Balachan.  Malay. 


Fr. 


J» 

Balachaa  Traai 

ft 

Gkr. 

Ikra, 

KCB. 

It.  I 

Caviario, 

Sp. 

Gna-Pi, 

Cavial 

Caviar, 

Kaviar, 

CaTiario, 

Gaviale  ,,    I 

Caviare,  a  substance  prepared  in  Russia, 
consisting  of  the  salted  roes  of  large  fish.  The 
bast,  which  is  made  from  the  roe  of  the  stur- 
geon caught  in  the  Volga,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Astrachau,  appears  to  consist  entirely 
of  the  eggs  :  it  is  packed  in  small  kegs,  but 
the  inferior  sort  ia  made  into  the  form  of  dry 
cakes.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  and 
also  forms  au  article  of  cousiderable  export ; 
30,000  barrels  having  been  exported  from 
Astrachan  in  a  single  season.  The  manufac- 
ture consists  in  separating  the  roe  fmm  its 
membranes,  then  washing  in  vinegar  or  white 
wine,  and  drying  by  spreading  it  out  on  a 
board  in  the  air.  Salt  is  then  well  rubbed 
in,  and  it  is  next  put  in  a  bag  and  the  liquor 
pressed  out.  It  is  then  packed  in  kegs  for 
sale.  During  the  three  annual  seasons  of 
fasting  in  Russia,  the  consumption  of  caviare 
is  very  great,  as  it  is  also  in  Italy  during  the 
fasts  of  the  church.  It  is  eaten  on  bread, 
with  oil  and  lemon  juice  or  vinegar. — Tomlin- 
ion,  page  354.     See  Balachan. 

CAVIARIO.     It,     Sp.     Caviare. 

CAVIARlUiVf.     Lat.    Caviare. 

CAVITA  VIRKSEA.  Can.  Feronia  ele- 
phantura. 

CAVITE,  in  lat.  14°  29' N.,  the  port  and 
marine  arsenal  of  Manilla,  where  ships  are  built 
aud  repaired. 

CAWA-ARANG,  a  light  brown  or  pale 
brown  coloured  wood  of  Penang,  from  a  very 
large  tree;  used  for  furniture  and  ornamental 
work. — Frith.  (Qu.  Eaya  arang.) 

CAWNEE,  from  Kani,  Earn.  Tam. 
Tbl.  In  Cuttack  a  handsbreadth.  In  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  India  a  land  mea- 
sure. At  Madras  the  standard  cawiiie  is 
twenty-four  Mauai  or  Qronnds,  each  of  2,400 
square  feet.  The  cawnie  is  therefore  57,600 
square  feet=  1*322  of  an  English  acre.  Ano- 
ther measurement,  however,  makes  it  some- 
wbat  less  than  an  acre. — Wilson. 

CAWNPORE,  a  military  station  and  town 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  river,  in  the  Allah- 
abad district  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of 
India,  1 40  miles  north- west  of  Allahabad .  On 
the  26th  June  1 857,  it  capiUiiiited  to  the  rebels 
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under  Nana  Rao,  under  promise  of  safe  es- 
cort, but  the  garrison,  under  General  Wheeler, 
were  all  destroyed,  and  on  the  15th  aud  16th 
July  all  their  wives  and  children  were  destroy- 
ed and  thrown  into  a  dry  well.  In  and  above 
the  well  at  the  entrenchment,  and  in  the 
well  of  the  slaughter-house,  lie  \he  bones  of 
no  less  than  420  civilians,  military  officers  and 
their  wives,  400  private  soldiers  and  their 
wives,  and  musicians,  besides  infants.  If  to 
these  we  add  the  Futteghur  party  and  those 
who  periuhed  outaide  the  entrenchments,  we 
have  not  less  than  a  thousand  christians,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  order  of  Nana  Rao.  Seven  christian 
men,  including  Delafusse  and  Thomson, 
twelve  women  and  six  faithful  natives^  who 
entered  the  entrenchment,  alone  ultimately 
escaped.  Nineteen  christians  and  five  chil- 
dren, who  remained  in  Cawnpore,  escaped  by 
aid  of  the  natives,  besides  a  few  drummers. 
Nana  Row  seduis  to  have  died  in  the  forests  of 
Nepaul.  Cawnpore  was  retaken  by  General 
Havelockou  the  17th  July  1857. 

CAYAPUTI  OIL.  Oil  of  Cajeput.  SeeCa- 
japuti. 

CAY-BOUNG-NGOT,  also  Hac-minsau, 
Coch-Chin.     Emblic  myrobalau. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER.  Eko.  Syn.  of  Cap- 
sicum annuum,  also  Capsicum  festigatum. 


Obabai ;  Chabe  ;  Lombok  ; 
Ladamera ;  Lada  chena 


Malay. 

Fimi-i-aurkl), 

Pers. 

Brahu-Diaricha, 

Sans. 

Qas-miris, 

Sin  OH. 

Moilagai, 

Tam. 

Merapa-kaia, 

Tbl. 

FilfiU-achmar,  Ar. 

Tabia,  Bali, 

Meneshena,  Can. 

Poivred' EBpacne,  Fa. 
Spaniacher  Pfeflfer,  Gkr. 
Ijal-mirch,  Guz.  Hind. 
Peperone  commune.  It. 
Lombok,  J  a  v. 

The  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  different 
species  of  capsicum,  used  as  a  stimulating 
condiment.     See  Capsicum. 

CAYHU-YNHDAN.     Cochin-Chin.,     or 
Cayhundahn.  Coch-Chin.  Sandrtl  wood. 
CAY-KHE.     CuchChin.     Millet. 

CAY-KHOAICA.  Coch-Chin.  Aristolo- 
chia  iudica. 

CAYLEY,  Dr.  Henry,  a  Bengal  Medical 
officer  who  entered  the  service  in  January 
1857.  He  was  employed  during  the  revolt 
of  the  Benj^al  soldiery  and  rebellion  of 
1857-8,  at  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  Goruk- 
pore.  In  May  lb67,  he  went  to  Lein  Ladak 
as  political  agent,  in  the  territories  of  the 
maharajah  of  Cashmir,  to  protect  and  encour- 
age commercial  intercourse  through  Ladak 
between  India  and  Central  Asia,  and  watch 
political  events  in  Central  Asia  and  Eastern 
Turkestan. 

CAY-ME   Coch-Chin.     Tamarind. 

CAY-TANH-YEN.    Coch-Chin.     Limes. 

CAYU-MANIS.    Jav.     Cassia  lignea. 
0  «9 


CEDAR. 


CEDAR  OF  INDIA. 


CAY- VANG  DEE.  Coch-Chin.  Sisaafras. 

CAZEE,  a  mahomedan  judge,  religions  and 
civil.  See  Kazi. 

CAZVINI,  OR  CASBINI.  The  name  in 
history  of  Zacaria  bin  Mahomed  bin  Mahomed 
al-Koiui  al-Kawini.  He  wrote  the  Ajaib-al- 
Makhlukat,  or  the  Wonders  of  Creation  in  the 
Arabic  tongue.  It  treats  of  natural  history,  of 
the  qualities  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  mine- 
rals, as  also  of  waters,  aerial  spirits,  fairieSi 
genii,  and  talismans  ;  but  all,  with  a  view  to 
confute  the  Jewish  rabbins.  His  work  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  Orientals.  It  has  been 
translated  out  of  Abrabic  into  the  Turkish 
language,  and  also  into  Persian. — Hi$L  of 
Gengis  Can.,  p.  418. 

CAZVINI.  There  is  another  Gazviniy  who 
is  the  person  meant  by  Abd-al-IxUif,  author  of 
the  book  called  Liibbat  Tavarikh,  He  is  cited 
by  Golius  in  his  Notes  on  Al/argani,  pp.  4, 
5,  6,  and  22.  History  of  Genghiz  Can,  p.  418. 

CEANOTHQS  PANICULATUS.  Hbynb, 
Syn.  of  Celaatrus  paniculatus.     Willd, 

CEBADA.  Sp.  Barley. 

CEBADA.  Retonada-o-Entallecida.  Sp.Malt. 

CEBOLA.  Port,  Onion. 

CEBOLA  ALBARRANA.  Sp.  Squill. 

CEBOLL.V.  Sp,  Onion. 

CEBRIO,  one  of  theColeopteraof  Hongkong. 

CECROPIA  PELT  ATA  of  Borneo,  yields 
caoutchouc. 

CEDAR.    Eng. 

Era.  Ar. 

Eraza.  ,, 

Ceder.  But. 

Cedre.  Fr. 

Zeder.  ^   Geb.  j 

A  commercial  term  given  to"*  the  woods  of 
several  distinct  kinds  of  forest  trees,  the  tim- 
bers of  which  are  distinguished  as  Red  and 
White  Cedar  ;  Barbadoes,  and  Bermuda  cedar ; 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Pencil  cedar,  Bastard 
cedar,  &c.,  some  of  them  growinj;;  in  America, 
some  in  Europe,  and  some  in  Asia.  The  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  so  famous  in  Scripture,  was,  in 
ancient  times,  much  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  temples,  and^for  other  religious  build- 
ings and  purposes.  It  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  Pinus  cedrus,  called  Cedrus  Libanus  or 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  Deodara,  a  native 
of  the  Himalayas)^ with)  fragrant  and  almost 
imperishable  iRood,  and  often  called  the  In- 
dian cedar,  is*sometimes  referred  to  the  genus 
Pinus,  and  sometimes  to  Abies,  Cedrus  or 
Lariz,  with  the  specific  name  of  deodara. 
But  Dr.  Hooker  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Deodar  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  are  identical. 
The  cedar  I  wood  of  scripture  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sandarach  tree.  Thuja  articulata. 
The  woods  of  several  of  the  Couifera  are  called 
cedars.  But,  in  India,  the  term  Bastard 
cedar  is  applied  to  the  Guazama  tomeutosa, 
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Cedro. 
CnSrua. 
Kedr. 
Cedro. 


It. 
Lat. 
Hub. 
Sp. 


while  in  New  South  Wales,  the  term  white 
cedar  is  applied  to  Melia  asaderach,  and  red 
cedar  to  that  of  Flindersia  Australia,  and 
the  name  of  Cedar  is  also  given  iu  India 
to  the  woods  of  the  Cedrela  toona  and 
Ohickrassia  tabularis.  In  China,  a  kind  of 
cedar,  probably  a  cypress,  called  Nan  Mah, 
or  southern  wood,  which  resists  time  and 
insects,  is  considered  peculiarly  valuable,  and 
is  especially  reserved  for  imperial  use  and 
buildings,  and  the  cedar-wood  of  Japan,  ac- 
cording to  Thunberg,  is  a  species  of  cypress- 
The  cedar  of  Guiana  is  the  wood  of  Icica 
altissima.  The  White  Wood  or  White  Cedar 
of  Jamaica  is  Bignoiiia  leucoxylon.  The  word 
"  cedar,"  in  the  United  States,  is  applied  to 
various  genera  of  the  pine  family.  The  White 
Cedar  of  the  southern  swamps  is  a  cypress  ; 
the  wood  of  Juniperus  Virginian  a  is  called 
Red  or  Pencil  cedar,  that  of  J.  Bermndiana 
is  called  Bermuda  cedar,  and  that  of  J.  Bar- 
badensis  is  called  Barbadoes  cedar ,  while 
the  Juniper  of  the  north  of  Spain,  and  south 
of  France  and  of  the  Levant,  is  from  J.  oxy- 
cedrus.  The  white  cedar  of  North  America, 
a  less  valuable  wood  than  the  red  cedar,  is 
yielded  by  Cupressus  thyoides.  The  cedar 
of  New  Zealand  is  Hartighsea  spectabilis. 
The  cedar  of  the  Amazon  is  from  the  Cedrela 
odorata  of  Von  Martins.  Under  the  term 
cedar,  Colonel  Frith  describes  a  reddish  co- 
loured wood  of  Palghat,  specific  gravity  0*507, 
as  a  large  tree,  wood  aromatic  and  used  for  fur- 
niture, and  under  the  name  of  cedar-root,  a  very 
aromatic  wood,  used  for  ornamental  furniture 
in  Palghat.  These  two  are  possibly  from  the 
Cedrela  toona.  The  wood  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  as  now  met  with,  is  not  in  mnch 
esteem,  but  th»it  of  the  Cedrus  deodara  of 
the  Himalayas,  really  possesses  all  the  good 
qualities  f<»r  which  those  of  Lebanon  w»e 
praised.  Specimens  of  the  wood  of  the  In- 
dian cedar,  Cedrus  deodara,  and  of  the  cy- 
press, '*  Cupressus  torulosa"  from  the  Hima- 
layas, were  shown  by  Dr.  Royle  at  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1851  :  the  former  has  been  in 
troducedinto  Englandasa  beautiful  ornamental 
tree,  but  appears  to  promise  well  as  a  useful 
timber  tree,  as  the  wood  works  well  and 
freely.— FauWifwr,  Dr.  Hooker,  HoUzappfeU 
McCulloch,  WilliaTM*  Middle  Kingdom^p,  275. 
Burton's  City  of  the  Salt  Lake,  Harris,  NaL 
Hist  of  Bible,  See  Chickrassia  tabularis.  Japan. 

CEDAR,  BASTARD.  Eng.  Wood  of  Ce- 
drela tuna.  Roxb.y  also  the  wood  of  Ouazama 
tomentosa,  Kunth.  See  Cedar.  Cedrela  toona. 

CEDAR  OF  GOA.  Cupressus  Lusitaniea. 
See  Evergreens. 

CEDAR  OF  GUIANA.     See  Deodar. 

CEDAR  OF  INDIA.    Eng.    Abies  deo- 
dara.   C«dras  deodara. 
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CEDBELA  TOONA. 


CEDRELA  TOONA. 


CEDAR  OF  LEBANON.  Eng.  Abiea 
cedrus.     See  Evergreens. 

CEDAR,  PENCIL.  Eng.  Juniperas  ex- 
celaa. 

CEDER.     Dut.     Cedar. 

CEDOARIA.     Sp.     Zedoary. 

CEDRE.     Fr,     Cedftr. 

CEDED  DISTRICTS,  a  territory  in  the 
Madras  Presideucy  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
peikinsula,  now  apportioned  into  the  Dellary, 
Cuddapah  and  Kurnool  coUectorates.  Thia 
tract  of  country  belonged  to  the  My  acre 
aovereign  Tippu,  and  after  hia  death,  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Hyderabad  atate.  Shortly  after- 
wards, uuder  the  treaty  of  1803,  thia  ahare 
was  ceded  to  the  Hritish  on  their  agreeing  to 
provide  a  aubaidiary  force  of  about  ten 
thonaand  soldiers.  Their  numbers  in  1868 
did  not  exceed  6,000,  and  were  all  stationed 
at  Seconderabad,  six  miles  from  Hyderabad 
in  the  Dekhan. 

CEDUELACEiE.  See  Cedrela  toona. 
Chickraasia.  Chloroxylon  swietenia.  Satin 
wood  tree. 

CEDRELA  FEBRIFUG  A,  Syn.  of  Soymida 
febrifuga. 

CEDRELA  HEXANDRA.  (Wall,  in 
Rcxb).     Syn.  of  C«*drela  tuna,  Roxb. 

CEDRELA  SERRATA.  Roylk. 
Hill  Toon  Enq.  |  Drawi  Hind. 

Drawa  Hind.  |  Diniri  „ 

Thia  tree  of  the  valleya  of  the  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya, ia  to  be  recognised  by  its  long  racemes 
of  flowers.  It  grows  in  Eulu  and  Kangra  and 
Kaghan. — Clegh,  Puvj,  Bept,  VoigU  137. 

CEDRELA  TOONA,  Roxb.  Cor,  W,  and  A. 
C.    hexandr^i,  Wall,  in  Roxb, 

Soori  Tree 
Tooua 
Toon 
Kooruk 
Loodh  ? 
Toona  mararu 
Wunjooli   maram  ?      „ 
Nandi  Tbl. 

I  Maba  limbo.  Uria. 

This  large  and  valuable  tree  grows  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas  and  to  the  south,  in 
Bengal  and  both  peninsulas  of  India,  in  vary- 
ing abundance.  It  ia  aaid  to  be  abundant 
in  Travancore.  A  apecimen  of  wood  aent  by 
General  Cullen,  as  of  this  tree,  showed  the 
grain  and  polish  remarkably  well :  it  was  how- 
ever of  a  brighter  colour,  and  apparently  of  a 
denaer  quality  than  any  met  with  in  the 
market,  inducing  a  doubt  as  to  its  being  of 
the  same  species.  It  was  stated  t-o  be  abun- 
dant 25  miles  north-east  of  Trevandrnm.  The 
tree  is  found  in  the  Mysore  and  Salem  jungles 
in  large  quantities,  also  along  the  crest  of  the 
ghats  from  Travancore  to  Goa.  In  Coimba- 
tore,  it  is  a  valuable  timber  tree  of  large  aize, 
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Tnnna.        Bbno.  S^Naa 
Kooruk  of  Bombay. 

Thit-ka-do.  Bu&m. 

Tunda.  Can. 

Sanola  m^ra.  , , 

Toon  tree.  Eno. 

Bastard  cedar.  ,, 

,,        mahogany.  „ 
Indian  mabogany 


Eno. 

Hind. 

Mahr. 

>» 
San8. 

TAItf. 


and  its  reddiah  coloured  wood  is  used  for 
cabinet-making  purposes.  It  or  an  allied  species 
is  known  also  in  Coimbatore  under  the  name 
of  Wunjooli  maram ;  but,  as  this  is  a  very 
heavy  and  strong  hard  wood,  aaid  to  be  admi- 
rably fitted  for  pestles  and  mortars  and  other 
purposes  demanding  great  strength,  but  not 
for  cabinet  purposes,  Dr.  Wight  suspected 
Roxburgh's  tooua  and  the  wunjooli  to  be 
different  trees.  Dr.  Gibson  reports  that  he 
had  found  this  choice  tree  in  one  situation, 
viz.,  inland  of  Koorsulee ;  but  adds,  it  pro- 
bably exists  all  along  close  below  the  ghats  ; 
and,  at  another  place,  he  aays  that  it  is  not  a 
common  tree  in  our  forests,  but  found  in  aome  of 
the  greenwood  jungles  about  the  ghata,  and  alao 
in  the  hill  range  abutting  on  the  Rajpooree 
Creek  to  the  aouth.  The  wood  ia  a  choice  one 
for  cabinet  purposes,  but  is  not  used  for  any 
others,  except  for  houae  beams  when  it  is  pro- 
curable in  Ru£Scient  quantity.  In  the  raees  of 
the  south  Konkan  and  lower  Canara,  the  tree 
ia  more  common.  It  ia,  in  aa  far  as  he  was 
aware,  never  found  inland.  And  again,  he  aays 
it  growa  abundantly  in  aome  of  the  deep  ra- 
vines in  western  Kandesh,  and  it  grows  in 
the  ravinea  of  the  Concan.  In  Ganjam  and 
Gumaur,  where  it  ia  known  as  Mahalimbo,  its 
extreme  height  ia  70  feet,  circumference  5  feet, 
and  height  from  the  ground  to  the  interaection 
of  the  first  branch  22  feet.  Under  this  trees' 
name,  Captain  San  key  describes  a  Nagpore 
timber  aa  averaging  10  to  12  feet  long  and  3^ 
to  4}  feet  in  girth,  and  aelling  at  16  annas  the 
cubic  foot.  At  the  Tambur  river,  in  Eaat 
Nepal,  the  vegetation  in  some  spots  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  several  large  trees  occurred.  Dr. 
Hooker  measured  a  Toon  tree  {Cedrela)  thirty 
feet  in  girth  at  five  feet  above  the  ground.  In 
Kulu  and  Kangra,  the  wood,  of  a  red  color  is 
esteemed  for  furniture,  being  very  durable.  The 
Jaswan  Dun  was  once  famous  for  toon  wood, 
but  scarcely  a  tree  is  left.  Dr.  Cleghoru  urged 
the  zemindars  and  English  settlers  to  plant  it 
along  the  banks  of  water  courses  in  Kangra 
valley.  South-easterly,  Lieut  Nuthall,  asquoted 
by  Captain  Munro,  mentions  toon  as  one  of  the 
woods  of  Arracan,  under  the  name  of  "  thit- 
ka-do."  A  tree  is  found,  also,  Dr.  Brandis  tells 
us,  on  the  hills  and  on  the  plains  of  British 
Burmah,  plentiful  in  aome  districts  and,  if  not 
identical  with  the  Toon  of  Bengal,  is  certainly 
nearly  related  to  it.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  Bur- 
mah wood  weighs  lbs.  28.  In  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  aoil  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  40  feet  and  aver- 
age girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  8  feet.  It  sells  in  Burmah  at  8  annas  per 
cubic  foot.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above, 
that  it  has  a  wide  range  throughout  India,  fur- 
'  nishes  a  beautiful  wood,  in  tiie  northern  pro- 
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vinces,  made  iDto  faruiture   of  all  kinds,  and 
much  admired  for  its  close  grain  and  beautiful 
colour,  resembling  mahogany,  though   lighter 
than  it  and  not  so  close  grained,  but  to  which  it 
is  deemed  equivalent.  It  is  called  BadtardCedar 
from  an  aromatic  resin  exuding  from  it,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  American  cedar.     It  is  often 
sold  in   Madras  under  the   general  name  of 
*'  Chittagong  wood,"  and  is  the  most  valuable 
of  the  woods  known  by  that  commercial  name. 
The   true  Chittagong  wood,  however,   being 
Ohicrassia    tabularis.     Cedrela   tuna   has  an 
erect  trunk    of    great  height  and  size,  with 
smooth  grey  bark.     The  ftowers  are  very  nu- 
merous, small,  white  and  fragrant,  like  honey. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  imbricated,  winged. 
It    seems    probable    that    the    trees  known 
*'  commercially"  as  Toon  are  at  least  different 
species  ;  but  the  woods  aold  under  this  name 
are  all   red  coloured,  of  varying  hues.     It  is 
used  all  over  India  by  cabinet  makers  for  fur- 
niture.    The   Qumsur   "  MahalimM'   wood, 
said  to  be  this  tree,  and  to  be  t(»lerably  com- 
mon, is  described  as  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects,  and  is,  on  that  account,  used  for 
making  boxesi  &c.     The  fruit  and   bark  are 
used  medicinally  in  fever  and  rheumatism. 
The  bark   is  powerfully  astringent,  but  not 
bitter.     The  native  physicians  nse  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  powdered  nut  of  the  Csesal- 
pinia  bonducella,  an  intense  bitter.     M.  Nees 
von    Esenbeck  has   published  an  account  of 
some  experiments  on   the   bark,  which  indi- 
cated the  existence  of  a   resinous  astringent, 
a  brown  astringent   matter,   and  a  gummy 
brown   extractive  matter  resembling   ulmine. 
The  bark  was  used  in  Java  by  Blume,  in  epi- 
demic fevers,  diarrhoea  and  other  complaints. 
Horsfield  gave  it  in  dysentery,  but   only  in 
the  last  state,  when  inflammatory  symptoms 
had  disappeared-     Its  flowers,  in  conjunction 
with  safflower   (koosumbha)  are   used  by  the 
inbabitanta  of  Mysore  for  dyeing  the  beautiful 
red  colour  called  there  Gul-i-Nari. —  Drs.  Rox- 
burgh i.  635,  Hooker,  Mason,  Oibson,  Cleghom 
in  M,  E,  J.  /?.,  Cleghom  in   Punjab  Report, 
Kuhi   and    Kangra,  Ain$lie,   O'ShaughneMy 
and  McClelland,  Captain  Maedonald,  Captain 
Hankey,  Voigt,  p.  137. 

CEDRO.  It.  Sp.  Cedar. 

CEDRON  or  KEDRON,  a  brook  that  riaes 
about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  flows 
through  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  to  the  Dead 
Sea. 

CEDRUS.  Lat.  Cedar. 

CEDRUS  DEODARUS.    Lambebt. 

Cedrus  Libani  ?     Loud, 

„        Atlantica  ?     Man, 
Abies  deodara. 
JPinus         ,,      Lamhtrt, 
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Sacrod  Indian  Fir  „ 
Himalayan  cedar  „ 
Deva  Dara  Hixn. 

Kela  HiMAL. 

The  weight  of  scientific  evidence  goes  to 
prove  that  the  Hin^alayan  cedar  is  identical 
with  that  of  Lebanon  and  Taurus  in  Asia 
Minor.  This  is  one  of  the  Conifenc,  and 
gruws  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  in  Kullu  and 
Kangra,  along  with  several  others,  of  which 
Dr.  Clcichom  names  the  following,  viz  : 

Kelu,  Cedrus  deodara,  Deodar  or  Himalayan 
cedar.  Grows  on  the  north  slope  of  Dbaola 
Dhar,  and  in  Kullu. 

Kail,  Finns  excetsa,  Lofty  pine,  in  Kalla, 
not  in  Kangra. 

Chil  or  Chir,  P.  longifolia,  Long-leaved 
pine.  Grows  luxuriantly  on  north  slopes, 
timber  best  at  4-5000  feet. 

Neoza,  P.  gerardiana,  Gerard^s,  or  edible 
pine.  A  few  trees  across  the  Dhaola  Dhar, 
near  Ulassa  on  the  RavL 

T6s,  Picea  Webbiana,  Webb's  pine  or  silver 
fir.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued ;  its  sbinglei 
are  laid  on   the  roofs  of  houses. 

Rai,  Abies  Smithiana.  Himalayan  spnice. 
The  rai  is  often  lOO  feet  high,  and  5  feetia 
diameter. 

Deodara,  Cnpressus  torulosa,  Twisted  qr- 
press.    At  the  head  of  the  Parbati  (Longden). 

Bramhi  or  Rakhab,  Taxus  baccata,  Common 
yew.     In  Kullu,  very  scarce. 

Leuri  or  Suri,  Juniperus  excelsa.  Pencil 
cedar.  On  the  crest  of  Dhaola  Dhar  and  in 
Lahul. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  plantations  of  the 
indigenous  pines  would  not  answer.  At  pre- 
sent, he  says  we  have  no  record  of  the  growth 
of  Himalayan  conifers,  but  we  know  that  tbey 
grow  very  slowly.  Mr.  Batten  states  "i* 
is  difficult  in  a  garden,  with  every  means  of 
watering  at  hand,  to  show  a  good  sized  cbii 
tree,  Pinus  longifolia,  after  ten  years  of  care," 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing approximate  rate  of  the  growth  for  this 
tree,  Pinus  longifolia.  He  writes,  ''  I  think 
that  trees  of  the  diameter  named  below 
have  the  ages  assigned  to  them  or  nearly  tto. 
6  inches  in  20  yeara,  9  in  30,  13  in  45,  Id 
in  55,  18  in  70." 

The  distribution  of  the  Himalayan  pines  be 
adds  is  very  remarkable.  The  Deodar  has  not 
been  seen  east  of  Nepal,  nor  the  Pinia 
Gerardiana,  Cupressus  toruiota  or  Juntperm 
communis.  On  the  other  hand,  Podocarpusis 
confined  to  the  east  of  Katmandoo.  AbUs  Bru- 
noniana  does  not  occur  west  of  the  Gogrfti 
nor  the  larch  west  of  the  Cosi,  nor  funereal 
cypress  (an  introduced  plant  however)  west  of 
the  Teesta,  in  Sikkim.  Of  the  twelve  Slkkim 
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andBhotan  Conifers  (including  yew,  juniper, 
and  PodocarpuB),  eight  are  oominon  to  the 
North-west  Himalaya  (west  of  Nepal)  and 
four  are  not :  of  the  thirteen  natives  of  the 
North-west  ProTiuces,  again,  only  five  are  not 
found  in  Sikkim,  and  he  adds,  I  have  given 
their  names  below,  because  they  show  how 
European  the  absent  ones  are,  either  specifically 
or  in  affinity.  I  have  stated^  he  continues,  that 
the  Deodar  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the  Cedar 
or  Lebanon.  This  is  now  a  prevalent  opinion, 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
more  Himalayan  plants  are  now  ascertained  to 
be  European  than  had  been  supposed  before 
they  were  compared  with  European  specimens; 
such  are  the  yew,  Juniperus  eommunis^  Berber is 
viUgaru,  Quercus  baUota^  Popultu  dlb<if  and 
JBiiphratica,  &c.  The  cones  of  the  Deodar  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon ; 
the  Deodar  has,  generally,  longer  and  more 
pale  bluish  leaves  and  weeping  branches,  but 
these  characterA  seem  to  be  unusually  deve- 
loped in  English  gardens  ;  for  several  persons, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Deodar  at  Simla  when 
asked  to  point  it  out  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  have 
indicated  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  when 
shown  the  Deodar,  declared  that  they  never  saw 


is  black  loam,  very  rich,  and  the  trees  are 
full  of  turpentine.  Cedrus  deodara  timber  is 
very  useful  for  railway  purposes,  and  12,000 
tons  were  sent  down  the  Chenab  in  one  year. 
Deodar  is  abundant  in  Bussahir.  In  the 
territories  of  Mandi  and  Sukhet,  and  in  the 
Hill  states  of  Eoti  Kamharsen^  and  Bagi, 
which  overlook  the  lower  Sutlej,  all  the  good 
deodar  trees  (*'  Kelu'')  have  of  late  yeara 
been  removed  from  within  three  miles  of  the 
river,  but  the  interior  hills  of  Bussahir  are 
extensively  clothed  with  the  finest  deodar, 
particularly  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  northern 
slopes,  commencing  at  Nachar,  and  termina- 
ting near  the  Hangarang  ridge,  which  forma 
the  northern  limit  of  this  beautiful  tree  ;  and 
indeed,  of  all  arboreous  vegetation,  except 
birch  and  junipers. 

In  the  Nachar  forest.  Dr.  Cleghom  measur- 
ed one  tree  twenty-eight  feet  iu  circum- 
ference, at  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
A  remarkable  tree  in  this  locality  was 
mentioned  by  Drs.  Thomson  and  Hofif- 
meister  as  thirty-six  feet  in  girth,  but  it 
divides  into  two  trunks.  In  travelling  along 
the  Hindustan  and  Tibet  road,  many  Cedars 
may  be  seen  twenty  feet  in  girth,  and  100  to 


that  plant  in  the  Himalaya. — {Hookas  Him.   130  feet  in  height.     The  remaining  forests  of 


Jour.  Vol.  IL,p.  41.)  If  this  be  identical  with 
the  Abies  cedrus,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the 
Pinus  Cedrns,  Linn.,  Lamb,,  it  grows  also  in 
Lebanon  and  the  Taurus  range  of  Lebanon, 
bnt  the  cedar  wood  ot  Scripture  is  supposed  to 
have  been  from  the  Sandarach  tree,  the  Thuja 
articulata.  The  Cedrus  deodara  is  a  magnificent 
tree  with  a  trunk  from  1 2  to  30  feet  in  girth, 
growing  on  the  mountains  of  Kedar  Kantha, 
Kepaul  and  Thibet,  up  to  heights  of  7,000  and 
12,000  feet,  as  also  in  the  woods  of  Almorah, 
at  Kullu,  Kangra  and  Kaghan,  but  in  Hazara 
it  is  scarce.  It  resembles  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
but,  unlike  it,  the  resinous  wood  of  the  Deodar 
is  very  durable,  lasting  from  200  to  400  years. 
It  has  succeeded  well  in  England.  The  tract 
in  the  S  itlej  valley  producing  deodar,  lies 
between  77*  5^'  and  78o  31'  east  longitude, 
and  310  23^'  and  3r  40'  north  latitude. 
{Funj.  Rep.  p.  4.)  The  deodar  is  not 
abundant  in  Hazara  (except  in  Kaghan),  and  is 
becoming  scsrce.  Dr.  Cleghom  only  observed 
it  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mochpura  range,  to- 
"wards  the  Jelum,  and  sparingly  on  Thandiani. 
Dr.  Cleghom  says  that  Mr.  Strong  measured 
a  deodar  tree  in  the  deodar  forest  at  Nachar 
after  felling  122  feet  long,  the  but  end  girth 
14  feet  6  inches,  and  the  top  12  feet  4  inches 
another  standing  about  150  feet  high,  girth, 
at  bottom  18  feet,  4  inches  ;  these  are  not 
exceptions.  Some  he  measured  26  feet  in  girth. 
The  average,  taking  the  whole  forest,  is  not 
less  than  15  feet  girth  at  bottom.    The  soil 
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the  deodar  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
Its  wood  is  fragrant,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
highly  resinous  and  inflammable ;  very  durable, 
yields  valuable  timber,  it  is  also  not  subject  to 
warp.  The  natives  of  the  hills  venerate  the  groves 
surrounding  their  temples  and  religiously 
conserve  them,  whilst  to  the  state,  the  wood 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  house  and 
bridge  building. — Ensf.  Cyclop.  Clegh.  RepU 
on  Punj.  Kulu  and  Kctngra,  pp.  4  to  190. 
Hook.  Him.  Joum.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  41 .  Hodgson*^ 
Nagasaki,  pp.  342  <fe  3.  Hoyle't  III.  Him. 
Bot.  p.  350. 

CEDRUS  LIBANUS.  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
See  Deodar. 

CEIBA  PENTANDRA.  Gjert.  Erioden- 
dron  anfractuoeum,  Z>.  C. 

CELASTRINE^.  Spindle  trees.  Eno. 
The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  use 
made  of  its  very  compact  wood. — John'ttForest 
Trees  of  Britain,  Vol*  /.,  p.  34. 

CELASTRUS  EMARGINATA.  Willde. 
This  shrub,  which  grows  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  makes  good  fences  and  fuel. — Voigt 

CELASTRUS  MONTANA,  Roxb.;  W.  & 
A.;  W.  Ic. 

Celastrus  paniculatus.    WighU 


KangUQee,  Mahr. 

Mai  Kanguoee,    Hind. 
Danti  Chettu,       Tbl. 


Qaja  Chinno, 
Gi-changi, 
Pedda  danti, 


Tel. 


A  scrubby,  crooked  shrub,  found  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast  and  in  barren  hills,  chiefly 
of  the  Deccan.  The  wood,  hard  and  durable, 
is  sought  after  as  a  choice  dunnage  for  roof 
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tiles,  said  to  last  for  forty  years,  a  duration  |  brious,     restores    to     health    the    consti- 
greatly  exceeding   that  of   any  other  donnage 
material. — Raxh,  Gibson,  Voigt.  Rohde, 

CELASTRUS  NUTANS.  Roxb.  FLInd. 
Syu  of  Celavtrus  paniculatus.  WiUd, 

CELAS  I'RUS  PANICULATA,  Willdb.  ; 
Roxb,  ;  Wight  ds  Am,  ;    W,  Ic. 

Celastrtis  nutans,  Roxb, 

„         rotbiana^  SchuUe*. 
Ceauiitbus  paniculatus,  Heyne, 
Scutia  paniculata,  Don, 

Staff  tree.  £no. 

Malkangni.  Hxnd. 


Vall-ulavi. 

Mai  kang^kannl. 

Mala-erikata. 

Malkungunee  oil. 
Staff  Tree  oil. 
Valuluvy  yennai 
Bavungie  uoona 


Tam. 
Tkl. 


Tel. 


Bavungi. 
Giiudu  meda. 
MaDeru. 
Mai  erikata. 
Maiyala  erikat. 
Tli^  oil. 

Oleum  Nigrum. 
Valuhivy  tylum. 
Malkuugunee  ka  tel   Hd. 
Vaylarie  tylum        Tam. 
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Tam. 
Tkl. 


27ie  Leaves. 

Kataj  Hind.  |  Kuter  Hind. 

A  large  scrambling  shrub,  grows  in   most 

parts  of  India.  Seeds  have  a  very  hot  biting 

taste,  and  yield  an  empyreumatic  oil  by  des- 


tutions  impaired  by  residence  on  the  manby 
plains  of  the  less  elevated  regions  of  India. 
Celebes  occupies  the  centre  of  the  tropical 
zone,  and  lies  in  the  Molucca  sea.  Its  lengtii 
and  breadth  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  being 
composed  of  four  peninsulas,  with  an  area  of 
3573  miles.  {MelvUU  de  Cambu^  Moniitw 
des  Indes  OrieniaUt),  Its  coast  presents  a 
great  number  of  bays,  gulfs,  and  capes  of  eo- 
centric  outline.  The  surface  is  lofty,  with 
considerable  hills,  and  towarda  the  north 
are  several  active  volcanoes.  Some  of  the 
moantaius  rise  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (Teniminck,  Coup 
de  (Ell  iur  les  Possessions  Neerlandaises,  iii, 
81),  usually  with  round  or  flat  tops.  Thoogh 
a  mountainous  island,  Celebes  presents  along 
the  borders  of  the  sea  wide  plains  covered 
with  verdure  and  beautiful  valleys,  some  of 
which  enclose  magnificent  basins  of  limpid 
water,  raised  on  a  smooth  plateau,  encircled 
by  a  rim  of  low  hills.  Thick  forests  cover  the 
bills  and  large  tracts  of  the  level  country 
with  oaks,  maples,  sycamores,  cedars,  teak- 
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tructive  distillation,  either  alone  or  in  combi-   trees,  and  the  upas.    Celebes  is  leas  popaloos 

in  proportion  to    its  extent,  than  many  other 
islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

Elabat  is  a  conical  volcanic  mountain,  ris- 
ing 6,500  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  northern 
peninsula  of  this   island  ;  the   two  southern 
prongs  of  this  island  form  the  Gulph  of  Booi, 
which  stretches  three  degrees   northward  into 
the  centre  of  the  island.  Its  entrance  is  about 
eighty  miles  wide,  but  narrows  to  thirty  miles, 
till  at  itiS  head  it  again  expands  to  forty-five 
miles.  Celebes,  on  its  eastern  coast,  is  fronted 
by  islands,  and  many  islands  are  scattered  over 
the  bays  of  Tolo  and  Tominie,  or  Qoonoog 
Telia.  Celebes,  on  its  north  coast,  is  in  general 
high,  bold  land.     Its  extreme   point  is  called 
Cape  Coffin,   and   the   whole  of   the  islands 
that  stretch  from  it  to  Menado  bay  are  some- 
times  called    Banca  islands. — (Horsbwrgh,) 
The  tongue  of  land  in  the  north   of  Celebes, 
known  administratively  under  the  name  of  the 
Dutch  Residency  of  Menado,  comprehends  all 
the  northern  extent  of  the  island,  from  the  bsy 
of  Palos  in  the  west,  to  the  cape  of  Taliaboia 
the  east,  and  comprises  the  great  bay  or  ana 
of  the  sea  of  Gunong-tello,  which  stretches  in 
a  westerly  direction    between  the  two  penin- 
sulas.    The  Dutch  Residency  of  Menado  in* 
eludes  under  its  jurisdiction  the  whole  federa* 
tive  states  of  Minahassa ;  the  small  kingdom  of 
the  northern  coast ;  the  very  extensive  districts 
in  the  west  part  of  the  peninsula,  where  Govem- 
ment  exercise  sway,  besides   the  islands  of 
Sangir  and  Talaut  to  the  north,  as  well  as  the 
lesser  island  of  the  west  coast  &nd  the  large 


nation  with  other  ingredients.     It  was  at  one 
time  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  Beri-beri. 
The  red   seeds   are  given  to  cattle   and  are 
officinal,  being  considered  hot  nnd  adminis- 
tered  for  rheumatism.     The  leaves  also  are 
ofiicinal^and  a  deep  scarlet  colored  oil,  obtain- 
ed by  expression   from  the  seeds,  is   rubbed 
and  given    internally  in    rheumatism ;    the 
oleum  nigrum,  an  empyreumatic   black   oily 
fluid,  is  obtained  by  the   destructive  distilla- 
tion  of    the   seeds,   but    it  does  not  differ 
in  any    sensible  degree    from    the  empyreu- 
matic products    of    the  distillation    of    the 
common   6xed  oils,    containing    naptha  and 
other  carburets  of  hydrogen.     Large  quanti- 
ties would  doubtless  yield  paraffine  and  creo 
Bote.    In  Ajmere  the  seed  is  imported  from 
Marwar  and   Godwar,   is    there    considered 
sudorific^and  generally  heating,  and  is  swallow- 
ed whole  in  rheumatism.    It  is  used  in  horse 
mesalihs. — 0* Shaughnessy,  p.  271,  Genl,  Med. 
Top,  p>\AS*  Br,  J.  L,  Stewart,  Malcolmson^ 
p,  312. 

CELASTRUS  ROTHIANA.  Schult. 
Syu.  of  Celaatrus  paniculatus.     Willd. 

CELASTRUS  SOANDENS.  Celastrus 
Seuegalensis,  Celastrus  venenatus.  See  Celas- 
trinas. 

CELEBES,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, in  configuration  has  been  compared 
to  a  star-fish,  from  which  the  radiating  Umbs 
on  one  side  have  been  removed ;  and  this  very 
singular  form  also  distinguishes  Gilolo,  an 
island  not  far  distant  from  it  to  the  eastward* 
Mr.  St.  John  describes  its  climate  as  salu- 1  gulf  of  Tomini. 
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The  population  is  composed  of  native  chris* 
tians,  Malays,  and  Chinese.  In  1840  there  were 
reckoned  in  Minahassa : — 


Natives. 
Christians. 
Malays. 
Chinese. 
Free  i  Slaves. 


78,700 

5,687 

2,875 

510 

500 


The  districts  of 

Gorontftlo.   50,000 
Sangir  &  Talaut 

iblands.         40,000 


Total...  178,272 

Without  taking  into  account  the  number  of  the 
Alfoura  population  of  the  interior,  which 
cannot  be  very  considerable,  seeing  that  the 
elevated  and  woody  parts  of  Kayeli,  Turadja 
and  To-meiku  appeal-  to  be  thinly  peopled. 

The  Minahassu  confederation  in  the  north 
of  Celebes  counts  286  villages ;  the  principal 
districts  are  Tonduno,  Languang,  Kakes, 
Temehon,  Sender,  Kawakkoaug,  Tompasse, 
Amurang,  Belang  and  Kenia.  They  are  all 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment ;  the  Resident  and  three  other  Eu- 
ropean civil  employes,  assisted  by  an  indeter- 
minate number  of  native  functionaries,  admi- 
nister the  Government.  The  resident  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  governor  of  the  Moluccas^ 
the  head- quarters  of  which  is  Amboyna. 

Sangir,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  this 
groupoocupy  a  superficies  of  13  square  leagues ; 
the  Talaut  and  the  Meangis  islands  united 
are  18  square  leagues ;  these  arcbipelseos, 
formerly  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Sul- 
tans of  Ternate,  now  make  part  of  the  Residen- 
cy of  Menado. 

Several  extinct  volcanoes,  and  some  still  in 
fall  action,  are  found  in  the  Sangir  group  ; 
the  devastations  which  they  commit  from 
time  to  time  have  often  been  fatal  to  the  in* 
habitants.  The  eruption  of  Duwana,  in  1 808, 
completely  annihilated  the  village  of  Tagalan- 
do,  destroyed  all  the  surrounding  forests,  and 
suddenly  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  all 
means  of  livelihood,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
fields.  The  Gunong-api  causes  numerous  ra- 
vages in  the  island  of  Sjauw  ;  its  peak,  6000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forms  the  cul- 
xninatiog  point  of  this  group.  Gunong-abu 
covers  with  its  base  all  the  northern  part  of 
SiUgir-besar :  this  volcano  has  not  been  active 
since  1812,  when  the  torrents  of  lava  destroy- 
ed the  extensive  forests  of  cocoanut  trees 
vnth  which  this  part  of  the  island  was  cover- 
ed, and  caused  the  death  of  many  of  the  in- 
habitants. These  islands  furnish  more  than 
twenty-five  kinds  of  wood  suited  for  building 
and  furniture.  Two  harbours,  sheltered  from 
all  winds^  exist  in  the  larger  Sangir^  one  in 
the  Bay  of  Tarnna,  the  other^  called  Mideln, 
on  the  eastern  side. — {Joum.  Ind.  Arch,  for 
Dec.  1850,  page  764.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Celebes 
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consists  of  a  small  irregular  central  area,  with 
four  long  peninsulas.  The  two  on  the  south 
are  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Boni  j  in  the  8. 
W.  peninsula,  two  languages  are  spoken,  the 
"  Mangkasa"  or  "  Mangkasara/'  and  (of  which 
word  the  Netherlaod  capital  Macassar  is  only 
a  corruption  of  the  Dutch),  and  the  "  Wugi" 
or  **Bugi"  which  originally  was  more  parti- 
cularly limited  co  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Boiii.  North  of  Macassar,  in  the  most  western 
part  of  the  island,  is  another  people,  the 
*'  Mandbar,''  who  speak  a  third  language.  On 
the  island  of  Baton,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  peninsula  east  of  the  gulf  of 
Boni,  a  fourth  tongue  is  spoken.  In  the 
northern  peninsula  are  the  people  speaking 
the  '*  Gorontalo"  and  the  *'  Menado"  languages 
(Bikmore^^l),  Minahassa  is  iu  the  nortberu 
extremity  of  Celebes.  In  the  interior  are  a 
people  whom  the  coast  tribes  call  Tursju, 
who  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  and  head 
hunters.  (Bikmore,)  This  was  stated  many 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Crawfurd,  who  says  (Vol. 
i.  p.  243)  '^  some  of  the  savages  of  Borneo 
destroy  their  prisoners  and  devour  their 
fiesh.  One  nation  of  Sumatra  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing  and  possessed  of  books,  are 
well  known  to  be  cannibals.  Among  other 
tribes,  the  skulls  of  enemies  are  held  as  tro- 
phies round  their  habitations.  Among  the 
people  of  Celebes*  when  an  enemy  falls  wound- 
ed on  some  occasions,  they  actually  devour  his 
heart,  and  there  is  hardly  a  warrior  of  note  who 
at  some  time  or  other  has  not  partaken  of 
the  horrid  repast.  Crawfurd  had  seen  several 
who  had  done  so,  and  one  person  told  him  it 
did  not  differ  iu  taste  from  the  offal  of  a  goat 
or  buffalo.''  Macassar  is  the  most  notorious 
place  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  for  the 
Bugi  people  to  run  amok.  On  the  average 
one  or  two  occur  in  the  month.  It  is  in  fact  the 
national  mode  of  committing  suicide,  amongst 
the  natives  of  Celebes,  and  is  therefore  the 
fashionable  mode  of  escaping  difficulties. 
Ten  or  twenty  persons  are  some  times  killed 
and  wounded  at  one  of  the  amok.  Stabbing  and 
killing  at  all  he  meets,  the  amok  runner  is 
at  last  overpowered  and  dies  in  all  the  excite- 
ment of  battle.  It  is  a  delirious  intoxication,  a 
temporary  madness,  absorbing  vvwy  thought 
and  action.  ( ira//ac«  i.  174.;  Macassar  men 
is  a  common  name  of  the  Bugi  race. 
The  Macassar  people  were  taught  mahomed- 
anism  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  the  Portuguese  arrived  A.  D.  1525, 
and  they  embraced  Christianity.  {Bikmore 
99.)  The  Bugi  are  now  the  great  naviga- 
tors and  traders  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  western  monsoon,  they 
go  in  great  numbers  to  the  Arm  islands, 
which  is  the  principal  rendezvous  for  the 
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people  of  Ceram,  Goram,  the  Ki  iAiands, 
Tenimber,  Baba^  and  the  adjacent  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  a  distance  from  Macassar  of 
upwards  of  1,000  miles.  They  carry  Eng- 
lish calicoes,  cotton  goods  of  their  own 
manufacture,  Chinese  gongs,  and  arrack,  and 
the  return  cargoes  are  tortoise-sheli,  mother 
of  pearl  shell,  pearls,  birds  of  paradise,  and 
tripang,  the  Malay  term  for  all  the  kinds  of 
HolothurisB  or  Sea  Cucumbers.  Of  tripang 
alone,  about  14,000  piculs  are  yearly  shipped 
from  Macassar,  of  a  value  of  600,000  dollars, 
or  £160,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  value  of  goods  carried  by  the  Bugi  to 
the  Arru  islands  from  Macassar  alone  is 
80,000  dollars,  or  200,0db  guilders,  and  of 
those  taken  to  the  Arru  group  from  other 
places  20>000  dollars,  or  50,000  guilders. 
{Bikmore,  101.) 

The  Bugi  are  the  most  enterprising  race  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Although  they  bear 
some  personal  resemblance  to  the  Malays, 
arising  probably  from  a  common  origin,  in 
every  quality  but  courage  they  are  essentially 
different.  Exposed  to  the  same  temptations, 
and  most  skilful  and  adventurous  navigators, 
they  have  never  adopted  the  occupation  of 
piracy,  but  abhor  and  resist  it,  and  defend 
themselves  against  the  Malay  prahus  with 
the  most  heroic  and  desperate  valour  when- 
ever they  are  attacked,  proceeding,  if  over- 
powered, to  blow  up  their  vessels  rather  than 
submit.  The  poorest  of  these  hardy  islanders 
is  as  impatient  of  a  blow  as  a  European 
gentleman  ;  and  it  is  permitted  to  any  one  to 
avenge  an  affront  by  the  death  of  the  person 
who  offers  it.  A  more  than  Spartan  training  is 
bestowed  on  children.  The  males  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six  are  removed  from  their  parents, 
lest  they  should  be  made  effeminate  by  indul- 
gence, and  they  are  not  restored  to  their  fami- 
ly until  they  are  of  an  age  to  marry.  They 
are  the  Phcenicians  of  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go, and  there  is  not  a  coast  from  the  northero 
shores  of  the  Australian  continent  to  the 
Malay  peninsula  where  their  ships  are  not 
habitually  seen.  These  adventurers  leave 
their  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  eastern 
monsoon  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  proceed 
westward  until  they  reach  Singapore.  With 
vessels  of  peculiar  build,  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  tons  burthen,  they  conduct  almost  the 
whole  carrying  trade  of  the  Archipelago. 
They  own  at  least  1,000  ships,  the  outward 
cargoes  consisting  of  cotton  cloths,  gold  dust, 
edible  bird's  nests,  tortoise  shell,  trepang  or 
Bea  slugs  for  Chinese  epicures,  scented  woods, 
coffee,  and  rice  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  jealous 
and  restrictive  policy  of  the  Dutch,  they  have 
greatly  contributed  to  diffuse  British  ma- 
nufactures throughout    the   islands   of  the 
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Eastern  Seas.    (Quarterly  Review,  No,  222, 
p.  602.) 

The  population  of  Celebes  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Crawfurd  at  900,000 :  if  it  were  as  well 
peopled  as  Java,  it  would  number  14,000,000 
inhabitants. — (Quarterly  Review,  No,  222, 
p.  503.)  But  at  present,  according  tu  St  John 
(L  p.  351),  it  does  not  exceed  1,104,000 
people.  Its  cotton  tape,  silk  tape  and  em- 
broidered tape,  was  exhibited  at  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862.  It  produces  Teak.  Tbe 
people  of  Minahassa,  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Celebes,  differ  much  from  all  the  other  people 
in  the  Archipelago.  They  are  of  a  light  brown 
or  yellow  tint,  often  approaching  the  fairuess 
of  a  European,  of  a  rather  short  stature,  stout 
and  well  made,  of  an  open  and  pleasing  counte- 
nance, but  disfigured,  as  age  advances,  with 
projecting  cheek  bones,  and  with  the  usual 
long,  straight,  jet  black  hair  of  the  Malays. 
The  coast  people,  where  there  has  been  inter- 
mixture, are  coarse  ;  but  in  inland  villages, 
where  the  race  is  pure,  both  men  and  women 
are  remarkably  handsome.  They  are  qniet 
and  gentle,  submissive  to  authority,  and  are 
easily  induced  to  learn  and  adopt  the  habits 
of  civilized  life  ;  they  seem  capable  of  acquir- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  edu- 
cation, and  they  are  clever  mechanics.  Up  to 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  up  to  1822, 
this  people  lived  in  tribes  each  under  its  own 
chief,  always  at  war  with  each  other,  speaking 
different  languages,  unintelligible  to  each 
other.  They  built  their  houses  on  lofty  posti, 
to  protect  themselves,  they  were  head-hunters 
like  the  Dyak  of  Bonieo,  and  were  said  to 
be  cannibals.  Human  skulls  were  the  great 
ornaments  of  a  chiefs  house,  and  when  a  chief 
died,  two  skulls  of  an  enemy,  or  failing  that, 
of  his  slaves,  were  placed  at  his  grave,  and 
they  worshipped  deities  in  the  mountain,  tbe 
torrent,  the  lakei  and  certain  trees  and  birds, 
and  wore  only  a  strip  of  bark.  In  1822,  the  in- 
troduction of  coffee  planting  and  a  settled  Qo- 
vemment  altered  all  that,  and  the  people, 
though  still  speaking  different  tongues,  are  nov 
the  best  clothed,  best  housed,  best  fed  and 
best  educated  in  tbe  Archipelago.  Much  of 
this  has  been  due  to  the  tractable  nature  d 
this  people,  for  near  Menado  is  a  race  called 
Bantek,  strong,  but  intractable,  who  have 
hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  to  improve  them. 
There  are  some  of  the  less  civilized  tribes 
which  have  semi-Papuan  features  and  hair ; 
while  in  some  villages,  the  true  Celebes  or 
Bugi  physiognomy  prevails.  The  plateau  of 
Tondano  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  people  nearly 
as  white  as  tbe  Chinese,  and  with  very  pleasing 
semi-European  features.  The  people  of  Siau  and 
Sanguir  much  resemble  these,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lace believes  them  probably  to  be  iromigrauts 
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from  some  of  the  islands  of  North  Polynesia. 
The  Papuan  type  will  represent  the  remnant 
of  the  ahorigines.  The  languages  contain  a 
Celebes  Malay  element,  and  a  Papuan  element^ 
along  with  some  radical  peculiarities  derived 
from  the  Siau  and  Saiiguir  islauds  further 
north,  and  therefore  probably  derived  from 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  natural  history  of  Celebes  has  been 
much  investigated.  M.  Forsteii,  a  Dutch  Natu- 
ralist, spent  two  years  in  the  north  part  about 
1840.  Tlie  L'Astrolable,  French  ship  of  dis- 
co very, touched  there,  and  procured  speciroeus. 


The  Dutch  naturalists  Rosenberg  and  Beruste-   Bihmore't  Trawels,   pp,  lOl   ^o  378.     Craw 


ill  also  collected  there  and  in  the  Sula  it*lands, 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Allen,  his 
assistant,  both  collected  there.  It  has  also 
been  described  by  Dr.  Crawfurd,  Mr.  St« 
John,   and    Professor    Bikniore.    According 


brush-tongued  paroquet.  Corvus  adveua,  a 
rare  black  and  white  crow.  Anoa  depressi- 
cornis,  (Sapi  utan,  Malay)  the  wild  cow  of 
Celebes.  It  is  smaller  than  other  wild  cattle.  It 
is  found  in  the  mountains.  Cyuopithecns  ni- 
grescens,  the  black  baboon  monkey.  Tachyris 
sariuda,  a  rare  butterfly,  with  cinnabar  red 
wings.  Idea  toudana,  a  semi-transparent  butter- 
fly of  Celebes.  Papilio  androcles,  one  of  the 
largest  and  rarest  of  &wall(»w-tailed  butterftie& 
Cicindela  heroic,  and  C.  gloriesa  also  occur,  the 
latter  of  a  rich  velvetty  green  colour. —  Quar- 
terly  Review^    iVo.    222,  p,    503.     Profetsor 


fartTs  Dictionary  oj  ike  Archipelago,  Vol  i., 
p,  243.  Si'  John*s  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol. 
i.,  p,  351.  Wallaces  Malay  Archipelago, 
Vol,  i.,  p.  175.  Horsburgh.  Temminck,  Coup 
dC  (Eil  iur  lea  Possessions  Neerlandaises  iii. 


to   Professor    Bikmore  (378),  gold  is  found    5,  quoted  iu  Jouni,   Indian  Archipelago  for 
in   great   quantities    in  Celebes.     It  oconnDec,  1850,    ;t>.  764.    See  Tulour  or  Satibaboo 


overall  the  northern  peninsula  from  the  Mina- 
hassa  south  to  the  isthmus  of  Palae.  Of  the 
birds  of  Celebes,  191  species  are  known,  of 
which  128  are  land  birds.  Livistonia  rutundi- 
f  olia  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Wallace  to  be  the 
fan-palm,  of  the  leaf  of  which  the  people 
of  Celebes  make  water  buckets  and  baskets. 
According  to  Mr.  Wallace,  Celebes  has  the 
Carpophaga  luotuosa,  a  fine  cream-coloured 
pigeon,  also  the  Coracias  Temminckii.  Pbseni- 
cophaus  callirhyncus  is  one  of  the  finest 
known  cuckows.  Its  bill  is  of  a  brilliant 
yellow  red  and  black.  Ornithoptera  remus, 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  butter- 
flies, isfonnd  in  Celebes.  (Wallace^  p.  284.) 

Accipiter  trinotatus,  a  beau'tiful  hawk 
with  elegant  rows  of  large  round  white  spots 
on  the  tail.  Strix  Rosen bergii  and  S.Javanica, 
he  latter  in  all  the  islands  np  to  Lombok* 
Phlegsenas  tristigmata,  the  ground  dove  of 
Celebes. 

The  Maleo,  or  Megacephalon  rubripes, 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  looBe  sand  of  the 
sea  beach,  in  holes  just  above  high- water 
luark  ;  the  female  lays  one  large  egg,  which 
she  covers  over  and  returns  to  the  forest  ', 
but  many  birds  lay  in  the  same  hole.  A 
dozen  eggs  are  often  found  together.  One  egg 
fills  an  ordinary  teacup,  from  4  to  4^  inches 
long*  and  2^  to  2^  wide.  They  are  very  good 
to  eat,  and  much  sought  after.  The  hen-bird 
takes  no  further  care  of  the  eggs,  which  the 
young  bird  breaks  through  about  the  13tb  day, 
and  runs  at  once  to  the  forest.  Each  hen 
]ays  six  or  eight  eggs  in  a  season  of  two  or 
three  months.  Cittura  cyanotes,  the  forest 
king-fisher.  Meropogon  Forsteni.  Carpophaga 
Forsteni  a  fruit  pigeon  of  North  Celebes. 
Buceros  cassidix,  the  great  hornbill  of  Ce- 
lebes.    Trichoglossus    ornatus,    a    beautiful 
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Islands.     India,  pp,  320,  352,  and  353.  Ser- 
angani  Islands. 

CELERY,  Eng.  Apiura  graveolens. 

Kuruft.  Ab. 

Cultivated  by  the  Europeans  all  over  India* 
The  seed  is  usually  sown  at  the  coranience- 
ment  of  the  rains,  and  transplanted  into 
trenches,  and  blanched  by  earthing  up.  The 
root  only  of  this  is  eaten  :  it  forms  rather  a 
large  white  bulb,  nearly  the  size  of  a  parsnip, 
and  has  an  exceedingly  fine  flavour-  Kurufa, 
Arab,  are  the  seeds  of  Apium  graveolens,  used 
in  Indian  medicine.  Celeriac  is  a  variety  of 
celery,  and  managed  similarly.  Celeriac  root  is 
used  for  stews,  rather  than  eaten  raw- — 
Hidden.  Jaffrey,  O'Shaughvessy. 

CELEBACV.  TheSherif  families  of  Mecca 
affect  marrying  female  slavesy  thereby  showing 
the  inteuMe  pride  which  finds  no  Arab  noble 
eL>ough  for  them.  Others  take  to  wife  Bedouin 
girls  ;  their  blood,  therefore,  is  by  no  means 
pure.  The  worst  feature  of  their  system  is 
the  forced  celibacy  of  their  daughters  :  they 
are  never  married  into  any  but  Sherif  families  ; 
consequently  they  often  die  in  spinsterhood. 
The  effects  of  this  custom  are  most  pernicious, 
for  though  celibacy  exists  in  the  East,  it  is 
by  no  means  synonymous  with  chastity. 
Here  it  springs  from  a  morbid  sense  of  honour, 
and  arose,  it  is  popularly  said,  from  an  affront 
taken  by  a  Sherif  against  his  daughter's  hus- 
band. But  allArabs  condemn  the  practice.  Bur- 
ton's Pilgrimage  to  Mtecah^  Vol,  IH,^  p^  33. 

CELOSIA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Amarantacese,  of  which  Roxburgh  (i,  678,  9) 
mentions  C.  argentea,  C.  ceruna,  C.  comtisa, 
and  C.  cristata.     Their  names  will  suffice^ 

CELOSIA  ALBIDA.  Lin.  Hiddell 

Pannay  keeray,      Tam.  I  Booroondie,  Saits.— i4tiis- 
Qhoorugou  koora,  Tbl.  |      l\£s  Mai.  Med,  p,  255. 
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CELOSIA  ABGENTEA.    Li«r.    Rheede. 
Roxb.   W.  Ic. 


Gnrui^u, 
Panche  ChettUj 


Til. 


tt 


White  Cockscomb,  Eno. 
Sufaid  Murgh-kes,  Himd. 
Sarwari,  » 

Double  variety  cultivated.  The  single 
variety  is  very  common  in  the  rains  in  the 
cultivated  fields,  both  white  and  pink,  and 
cattle  eat  the  plants,  especially  buffaloes. — 
Genl  Med.  Top.  p.  185. 

CELOSIA  A6IATICA. 
Indian  Celosia.        Eng.  |  Kookspara,  Hind. 

A  common  weed  iu  gardens — Genh  Med, 
Top.  p.  200. 

CELOSIA  CERUNA.  Drooping  Cock's- 
comb.  Cultivated  as  a  flower. — Genl  Mtd. 
Top,  p.  185. 

CELOSIA  CRISTATA.  Linn.  Roxb. 

Var.  a.  rubra. 


Kyet  monk,  Burm. 

Crested  cockscomb,  Eno. 
Pila  Murgh-kes,  Hind. 
Lai  Murgbkes 


u 


Erra-kodi  jutta  tota 

kura,  Tel. 

Kodi  juttu  tota  kura,  „ 


Both  white  and  yellow  varieties  are  culti- 
vated 4iu  gardens.  The  Hindi,  Telugu  and 
Burman  names  signify  cock's  comb  like  the 
English. — Maiou  Genl.  Med.  Top.,  p.  185. 

CELOSIA  NODIFLORA. 

AUmannia  nodiflora.    M.  Br. 

Comatty  keeray,      Tah.  I  KuUianie,SAK8. — AUislie, 
Pendli  pedda  koora,TBL.   |      p.  253.  Agri. 


CELSIA.  A  genus  of  ornamental  plants, 
growing  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  colours 
yellow  and  orange.  C.  Coromaudelina  is  a 
native  of  India. 

CELT.  The  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  who  occupied  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe.  They  are  port  of  the  great 
Asiatic  European  stock. 

CELT,  implements  of  agriculture  and  for 
domestic  purposes,  used  by  ancient  pre- 
historic races  of  the  world.  They  have  been 
discovered  in  Europe  and  India.  Mr.  Allan 
Hume,  C.B.,  discovered  many  in  Hindostan, 
and  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  others  at  Linga- 
Boogoor  in  the  Raichore  Doab.  They  are  of  flint 
or  chalcedony.  Mr.  W.  Theobold  found  Celts 
or  stone  weapons  in  the  country  extending 
upwards  of  200  miles  east  of  the  Toris  river, 
and  accumulated  at  Karo  in  Kirwee.  They 
seem  to  be  almost  identical  with  those  found 
in  Europe.  Belonging  to  an  aboriginal  race 
of  which  they  are  now  the  only  relics,  the 
explanation  of  their  occurring  in  heaps  under 
peepul  trees  and  in  temples,  is  probably  some 
superstition  which  induced  men  of  old  time  to 
convey  them  to  the  shrines  where  they  are 
now  so  abundant.  Very  few  of  the  Celts 
off^er  any  evidence  of  their  ever  having  been 
fixed  in  handles,  and  where  such  has  been  the 
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case,  it  was  probably  by  a  race  of  far  more 
recent  date  than  the  original  fabricators,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  form  less  adapted 
for  such  a  purpose  than  the  typical  Oelr. 
The  natives  of  Kirwee  have  adorned  some  of 
the  Celts  with  a  daub  of  red  paint  as  Ma- 
badeo.  Major  Hanghton  sent  some  spears  of 
the  stone  utensils  now  used  by  the  Anda- 
manese  for  purposes  of  comparison,  but  inoKt 
of  the  stone  chi[)8  seem  to  be  arrow  heads 
for  shooting  fish,  and  intended  to  be  used 
with  the  fingers  in  dividing  fish  and  flesh. 

CELTIC  AFOLLO.  Near  the  town  of 
Avaranches,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  is  a 
rock  called  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  ancient  times 
sacred  to  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  Apollot  or  Bele- 
nus  ;  a  name  which  the  author  from  whom  ve 
quote  observes^  *'  certainly  came  from  tbe 
East,  and  proves  that  the  littoral  provinces  of 
Gaul  were  visited  by  the  Phoenicians."  ''  A 
college  of  Druidical  piiesteases  was  estab- 
lished there,  who  sold  to  seafaring  men  cer- 
tain arrows  endowed  with  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
allaying  storms  if  shot  into  the  waves  by  a 
young  mariner.  Upon  the  vessel  arriving 
safe,  the  young  archer  was  sent  by  the 
crew  to  offer  thanks  and  rewards  to  the  pries- 
tesses. His  presents  were  itocepted  in  the 
most  graceful  manner  ;  and  at  his  departure, 
the  fair  priestesses,  who  had  received  his  em- 
braces, presented  to  him  a  number  of  sbells, 
which  afterwards  he  never  failed  to  use  ui  a 
adorning  his  person."  When  the  early  Chris- 
tian warrior  consecrated  this  mound  to  liis 
protector  St.  Michel,  its  name  was  changed 
from  Mons  Jovis  (being  dedicated  to  Jupiter), 
to  Tumha,  supposed  from  tumulus,  a  mooud ; 
but  as  the  Saxons  and  Celts  placed  pillars  on 
all  these  mounts,  dedicated  to  the  Sou  god 
BelenuM,  Bal,  or  Apollo*  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Tumba  is  from  the  Sanscrit  t'humba^  or  it 
humba,  *a  pillar.'  Tod»  RajaiUian,  Yd. 
/.,  p.  525.     Tour  through  France. 

CELTIS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Ulmacese.  C.  australis  and  C.  Caucasia, 
are  the  "  Batkar,*'  liind,  of  Kaghau,  C. 
dysodoxylon,  Thw ,  the  Goorandagass  of  tbe 
Singhalese.  A  small  tree,  grows  up  to  5,O00 
feet  in  the  Central  Province. — CUghofiii 
Punjab  Report.  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.^  p.  267. 

CELTIb  ERIOCARPA. 
Settle  tree  Eng.  j  Koo  Puvjab. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet.  Bark  used  for  making  shoes.— 
Gieghom  Punjab  Report,  p.  67. 

CELTIS  CAUCASIA.     Willob. 


Batkar 

Panj. 

T«go 

Brimdu 

>• 

Bigui 

Brumj 

i> 

Biogu 

Brimla 

ft 

Kharg 

Takhum 

If 

Pl>j. 


1} 
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Fruit 
Kangal  HIrch         Hind.  |  Indarba  Hind. 

This  fine  tree,  says  Dr.  Stewart,  is  common, 
wild,  from  2,500  to  8,500  feet  ia  the  Punjab, 
Himalaya,  and  occurs  in  Traas-IuduSydown  to 
1,500  feet,  and  Dr.  Qriffith  says  it  is  culti- 
vated ill  Aff^hanidtaii.  It  attains  16^  feet  in 
girth  ;  but  trees  of  seven  or  eight  feet  are  not 
uncommon.  Its  timber  ia  white,  light,  soft, 
weak  and  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  It 
is  chiefly  used  for  zemindar's  work,  charcoal 
and  fuel.  Dr.  Bellew  mentions  that  in  the 
Peshawur  valley  it  is  often  made  into  charms 
to  keep  off  the  evil  eye  from  man  and  beast, 
and  Dr.  Cleghorn  suites  that  its  bark  is  used 
for  sandals. — /.  L.  Stewart,  M,D.^p.  209. 

CELTIS  NEPALENSIS.    Planoh. 

Batkar  T.  J.  Punjab.  \  Tagho         T,  J,  Punjab. 

This  is  much  more  rare  than  C.  Caucasia  is. 
Dr.  Stewart  found  it  in  parts  of  the  Jhelum 
basin  and  Trans-Indus  at  about  2,500  to  3,500 
feet.  The  Pathans  are  said  to  use  its  tough 
wood  for  churn-sticks. — Df\  J.  L.  Stewart, 
M.  D. 

CELTIS  ORIENTALIS.    Linn. 

Sponia  orientalis.   Commers. 


Bbnq. 


Karak 
Gailda  Nelli 


Panj. 

T*L. 


Urn  Kanijanalika 


»i 


Tabimna 

Ohakan  ,, 

Indian  Nettle  tree    Eno. 
Hallam  toddali  Malbal. 

A  tree  which  is  pretty  common  all  over 
India,  and  in  Kullu  planted  in  avenues.  Dr. 
Buchanan  Hamilton  says  the  under  bark  of 
this  tree,  like  that  of  the  West  India  kind, 


occur  in  Southern  India,  though  the  beds  are 
not  extensive  :  they  accompany  the  strata  of 
blue  and  white  Potters'  clay  and  kaolin  that 
are  so  common^  in  this  Presidency.  The  best 
hydraulic  septarise  occur  at  Awady  near 
Madras,  Bangalore  and  Chingleput  A  very 
fine  natural  pydraulio  cement  occurs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Godavery  and  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  construction  of  the  Goda- 
very and  Kistna  Anicuts,  A  very  good 
pydraulic  limestone  occurs  along  with  the 
blue  slate  of  Cuddapah — and  the  Dolomites 
of  the  Ceded  Districts  and  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars  make  good  cements.  The  Magnesite  of 
Salem,  Bangalore,  and  Yizianagram,  would 
probably  improve  the  qualities  of  some  of  the 
other  limestones  in  certain  proportions,  as  it 
acquires  great  hardness  of  surface  but  is 
deficient  in  adhesiveness.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  with  this  mineral  which 
certainly  possesses  some  good  hydraulic  pro- 
perties, but  has  disappointed  the  expectations 
at  first  formed  of  its  miefuluess. 

The  ordinary  Indian  cement  is  chunam  in 
its  various  forms  ;  the  only  building  stones 
which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  laterite,  concrete  and  kunkur. 
Kunknr  is  a  limestone  mostly  nodular — al- 
ways fresh  water  and  recent» — ^in  most  cases 
in  the  act  of  being  formed  under  our  eyes.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  thick  stratified  beds  like 
the  travertine  near  Rome,  and  seems  in  this 
case  to  have  been  formed  by  calcareous  springs : 


consisting  of    numerous    reticulated    fibres,  I  more  generally  it  is  met  with  in  clay  or  allu- 


forms  a  kind  of  natural  cloth,  used  by  the 
Garrow  for  covering  their  ntikedness.  (<  Lin . 
Trans.^'  xvii,  p.  209).  He  also  describes  it  in 
his  report  on  Assam,  as  a  kind  of  rug  worn  by 
the  Garrows  in  the  cold  weather,  and  serving 
them  as  a  blanket  by  night.  Captain  Reynolds 
sent  a  specimen  of  it  to  the  Agri-Hortic.  So- 
ciety ;  the  Garrow  make  several  such  cloths  of 
different  colours  from  various  barks.  The  Gar- 
row who  come  to  the  plains,  generally  buy 
some  small  ends  of  cloths  from  th«  Bengalees, 
to  attend  the  luxkUs  (fairs)  in,  not  as  clothing 
to  protect  them  from  wind  and  weather." — 
RoyU  Feb.  PL  317.     Clet/horn.  Kullii,  80. 

CELTIS  WIGHTIL    Wight.    Ic. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  hot  drier  parts  of 
Ceylon.—  Th.  En.  pi  ZeyU  P-  268. 

CEMENTS.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1855,  there  were  shown  Lime,  Concrete,  Sep- 
tarise.  Dolomite,  Magnesite,  Gypsum  and  other 
Bubstanoes  used  in  manufacturing  cements, 
«nd  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  minerals  of 
this  class  all  over  Southern  India.  The  shell 
lime  of  Sooloorpett  is  well  known  it  is  a  pure 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  Kunkur  or  Nodular 
lime  stones  are  more  durable  though  not  so 
white.  The  Septarie  or  Parker's  cement  jtones, 
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vial  soil,  in  the  shape  of  small  pieces  from  the 
si25e  of  peas  or  filberts  to  that  of  the  hand. 
In  the  blue  clay  which  stretches  along  the 
Indian  shores,  it  is  found  in  vast  abundance 
generally  assuming  the  most  fantastic  forms 
— indeed  it  abounds  in  every  rice-field  and 
open  soil  all  over  the  country.  The  more 
recent  varieties  seem  to  be  formed  by  the 
agency  of  the  rains  :  when  the  earth  abounds 
with  vegetation,  the  tepid  waters  are  charged 
with  fixed  air  and  dissolve  the  lime  prevail- 
ing in  the  soil  everywhere  around,-— the 
mineral  being  again  thrown  down  as  the  ad- 
vancing season  dispels  the  excess  of  gas.  It 
in  this  state  absorbs  the  clayey  matter  around 
and  cements  it  into  kunkur.  This  is  collected 
by  the  lime-burner,  placed  with  firewood  in 
small-sized  conical  kilns,  and  burnt  in  the 
usual  way.  It  contains  72  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  15  of  sand,  and  II  of  clay  and  oxide  of 
iron.  Mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  river  sand 
it  makes  an  excellent  mortar,  burnt  in  pieces 
of  a  cubic  inch  or  so  in  size,  and  then  powder* 
ed  without  slaking,  it  forms  a  first  rate  water 
cement,  setting  in  a  few  minutes,  and  becom- 
ing as  hard  as  stone.  At  Poona  the  finer 
varieties  of  kunkur  are  burnt  with  charcoal  all 
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tYiroDgbont  the  city,  in  neat  pigmy  looking 
kilns  2^  feet  high  and  about  as  mnch  in  dia« 
meter  at  the  base.  These  hold  about  a  cubic 
foot  of  material,  or  about  361bfl.  of  charcoal 
and  kunkur  in  eqnal  parts.  When  burnt,  it 
is  slaked  and  then  made  up  into  bricks,  ivhich 
are  sold  in  the  bazaar  fur  tho  purpose  of 
whitewashing. 

The  finer  kinds  of  lime  and  cement  on 
the  coast  are  made  from  shells.  A  piece  of 
ground  about  ten  feet  square  is  laid  down  even 
and  floored  over  with  clay  :  an  upright  pole  is 
])lac<*d  at  each  end  of  this,  and  a  sheet  stretch- 
ed  out'  with  back  stays  spread  between  the 
poleSf  which  are  steadied  with  strings.  On 
the  floor  a  bed  of  shells  and  rice-ohaff  alter- 
nately, about  ten  inches  thick  and  eight  feet 
by  six,  is  spread  neatly  out.  Some  firewood 
is  placed  along  the  windward  side  of  this,  atid 
when  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  the  wood  is  kindled. 
A3  the  heat  extends  to  leeward,  and  the  shells 
become  calcined,  the  limeburners  draw  off  the 
fore  parts  of  tbem  with  a  stick,  and  so  soon  as 
they  have  cooled  on  the  floor  sufBcienUy  to 
allow  them  to  be  handled,  they  are  placed  in 
a  scoop  basket  and  the  dirt  and  epidermis 
winnowed  from  them.  The  shells^  now  white 
and  pearly,  are  next  thrown  into  a  small  sised 
▼at  partially  filled  with  water  :  here  they  for 
some  time  boil  from  the  effects  of  the  heat 
and  slaking.  The  whole  in  a  short  time  set- 
tles down  into  a  fine  semi  fluid  masff,  which 
is  taken  out  and  slightly  dried,  and  is  now 
ready  for  use.  A  good  hydraulic  cement  is 
formed  of  the  blue  clay  of  Madras,  and  shell 
lime. 

Bitumen  or  asphalte  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Babylon.  The  works  of  salt  and 
bitumen  even  yet  around  Hit,  give  a  most 
singular  appearance  to  the  country,  and  the 
most  learned  geographers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  town  of  Hit  is  the  Is  of  Herodotus, 
whence  the  Babylonians  drew  the  bitumen  in 
which  they  set  their  bricks. 

All  over  the  East  they  make  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  cement,  vdiich  they  use  as  mortar, 
and  to  form  the  lining  of  baths  and  reservoirs. 
It  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  wood  ashes, 
thoroughly  siftedi  and  powdered  lime ;  and  by 
others  with  two  parts  of  lime  to  one  of 
ashes,  but  in  either  case  these  materials 
are  well  mixed.  Water  is  then  poured 
upon  them,  and  they  are  well  kneaded^ 
after  which  the  mass  is  beaten  for  six  days 
by  two  men  with  large  sticks,  uninter- 
ruptedly, except  at  night :  when  it  becomes 
a  little  solid  on  one  aide,  it  is  turned  over 
and  beaten  on  the  other,  care  being  taken  to 
moisten  it  occasionally  lest  it  should  become  too 
dry.     When  thus  well  mixed,  it  is  folded  and 


sixth  day,  when  it  is  ready  for  une.  In 
building,  this  cement  is  laid  between  the 
bricks,  which  are  tightly  pressed  upon  each 
other ;  for  lining  it  is  laid  upon  the  surface 
that  is  to  be  covered,  and  spread  with  a  flat 
and  polished  flint,  for  it  must  not  be  touched 
with  the  hand,  as  it  would  bum.  Three 
layers  are  put  on  sncce^sively,  and  the  third 
is  washed  over  with  oil,  but  of  what  kind 
is  immaterial ;  when  it  is  dry,  nothing  caa 
equal  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  this  cement, 
which  is  called  "  saroodj."  There  is  another 
description  called  ''saroodj  maghrebi,"  butitiB 
not  so  much  used  :  this  is  composed  of  one- 
third  of  hot  lime,  one  of  sifted  sand,  and  one 
of  pounded  brick. — Ferrier  HU.  of  Afghan, 
p,  296-9.  Skinner's  Overland  Joumeyt  Vol 
Il,y  p.  113.     Dr.  Buist  in  Bombay  Tinui, 

CENOBIT^,  a  ^enus  of  hermit  shells. 

CKNOBITA  RUGOSA.     See  Paguridae. 

OH)NSUS,  a  rough  census  of  the  population 
called  '^Kbaneh-Shumari,*'  was  always  made 
under  the  native  princes.  The  dislike  to  a  ceo- 
sus  in  the  east  appears  to  ariae  from  the  neces- 
sity of  mentioning  their  women,  also  a  vagae 
fear  that  Government  is  plotting  some  mischief 
against  them,  and  a  superstitions  aversion  to 
assist  in  rt»using  Divine  wrath  by  what  they 
consider  such  a  display  of  pride  as  that  of 
numbering  the  people. — Burton  $  Sindh^ 
p.  381-382.  See  British  India,  Caste. 

CENTAUREA.  A  genus  of  omamentid 
flowering  plants  commonly  to  be  seen  m 
India.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  and  of 
different  shades  of  colour,  purple,  blue,  yellow, 
white*  red,  brown,  he. 

CENTAUREA  ATROPURPUREA  The 
sweet  Hultan. 

CENTAUREA  BEHEN.     Linn. 

Behen-abiad,  AiuB.  j  Sufl&ud  Behmen,    Br. 

Saw- leaved  oeotaary,  Sno.  I 

CENTAUREA  MOSCHATA.  Musk  Oes- 
taury.  UincL  Shah- pusund.  Cultivated  aa  a 
flower.— ^«A.  Med.   Top.  p.  206. 

CENTENO.    Sp.    Rye. 

CENTIPEDES,  are  very  common  in  India 
The  most  frequent  kinds  are  two  or  three 
inches  long,  but  some  are  double  that  sise;  they 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  bat 
such  is  not  the  case- 

CENTRAL  ASIA  is  a  term  used  differ- 
ently by  geographers,  ethnelogistSf  and  potiti- 
cians,  but  is  usually  applied  to  the  region 
intervening  between  Russiain  Asia^  and  Britieh 
India)  and  lying  to  the  west  of  Chinese  Tftr 
tary.  Its  western  boundary  is  the  CaspiiB 
Sea  and  the  river  Ural.  On  the  east,  is  the 
lofty  table-land  of  the  Bolor,  (the  monntaioi 
which  form  the  western  boundary  of  diiiieee 
Turkestan  and  Dsungaria),  and  the  river  Ir* 


turned,  and  beaten  sgain  and  again  till  the  I  tisoh  ;  and  the  northern  boundaiy  is  western 
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Siberia,  and  it  baa  Afghanistan  on  the  sonth 
eas^  The  northern  half  of  Central  Aaiaconeiats 
«if  the  Kirishiz  desert,  which  is  mounteinoua 
and  ragged  on  the  eaat,  and  full  of  saline 
steppes  on  the  west.  In  the  midst  of  the 
southern  half  lies  the  sea  of  Aral,  on  the 
western  side  of  which,  up  to  the  Caspian  Sea 
on  the  west,  there  stretches  a  broad  tract  of 
desert.  But,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Central  Asia, 
is  a  fertile  tract,  watered  by  the  great  rivers 
the  Jaxartes  and  the  Ozus,  and  it  is  in  this  fer- 
tile tract  that  the  conqnests  of  Russia,  were 
made  iietween  1864  and  1868.  After  long 
years  spent  in  fortifying  posts,  in  1864.  Russia 
made  a  sadden  irruption  into  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Jaxartes,  and  in  tiiat  year  took  three 
forts  of  Kokand,  viz.,  Aonlietta,  Turkestan 
and  Chemkend.  In  the  spring  of  1866,  the 
chief  of  Kokand  fell  in  battle,  and  in 
June  1865,  the  city  of  Tashkend  was  stormed. 
On  the  20th  May  1866,  they  fought  and  won 
the  battle  of  Irdjsr,  against  the  Bokhariotes, 
and  later  in  the  year  captured  the  forts  of 
Oratepe  and  Juzak,  within  40  miles  of  Samar- 
cand.  Onthel3thMay  1868,  a  great  battle  was 


rym,  which  is  the  main  stream  of  the  Jaxartes, 
runs  through  a  long,  luxuriant  valley,  be- 
tween the  culminating  ridge  and  outer  ran^ya 
of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  drains  all  the  northern 
mn^  of  the  plateau.  The  Oxus,  rising  in 
the  Bm  Kul  or  Yellow  lake  of  Pamir,  at  least 
300  miles  to  the  sonth  of  the  Jaxartes,  re* 
ceives  from  its  right  bank  a  multitude  of 
small  streams,  which  run  to  the  south  through 
rugged  valleys,  on  the  south-western  face  of 
the  Pamir  uplands.  The  western  face  of 
Pamir  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus, 
is  far  more  precipitous  than  the  eastern. 
Ridges  run  out  as  far  as  Samarcand  and  £[ar- 
shi  and  the  streams  from  the  upland  which 
twine  amongst  these  ridges  form  the  Zar-* 
afsban  and  Karshi  part  of  the  water  system 
of  the  Oxus,  though  before  they  reach  that 
river  they  are  entirely  consumed  in  irriga- 
tion. 

The  water  system  of  the  Indus  is  formed 
on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Pamir, 
where  the  tableland  is  lost  in  the  rocky  sum* 
mits  of  Muz  Tagh,  and  a  number  of  streams 
drain  off  to  the  southward,  forming  two  sub* 


fonght  under  the  walls  of  Samarcand,  and  the  sidiary  Indus  systems.  A  culminating  ridge, 
city  surrendered,  and  later  in  the  year  Bokhara  |  Pusht-i-khar  or  Asses  Back,  which  runs  out 
yielded.  {Fortnightlt/  Review,  July  1868.)  from  the  southeast  corners  of  Pamir, 
The  whole  country  of  Central  Asia  between  I  is  the  true  water  shed  between  Thibet 
India  and  Tartary  is  one  broad  mountain ;  and  Kabul,  the  streams  flowing  to  the 
range,  the  Himalaya  forming  the  southern !  southward  being  separated  by  the  shoulder 
cre<it,  and  the  Knen-luen  the  northern.     The  i  which    joins  the    Hindu    Kush,  from    the 


interior  has  some  lovely  valleys  like  Kashmir, 
but  it  is  more  usually  broken    into   rooky 
ravines,  through  which  the  affluents  of  the 
Indus  force  their  way  towards  the  plains  ;  ov 
else    stretches    away  in  those  vast  treeless 
uplands,  which  are  one  of  the  chief  oharac- 
teristics  of  the  range  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent.    The  direction  of  this  range  is  from 
east  to  west,   trending  slightly  to  the  north, 
while  the  parallel  chain  that  bounds  Siberia 
to  the  sonth,  and  the  outer  crest  of  which  is 
the  Thian  Shan,  trends  somewhat  to  the  south  ; 
so  that  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Yar- 
kand  and  Kashgar,  the  great  interior  depres- 
sion of  Chinese  Tartary  terminates,  and  the 
bouudary  ranges  coalesce  in  the  elevated  table- 
land of  Pamir.     The  ascent  from  Yarkand 
and  Kashgar,  westward  to  the  table-land  of 
Famir,  is  almost  imperceptible :   and  when 
that  lofty   position  is  gained,  where  the  aver 
age  elevation  is  probably  as  much  as  15,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  a  vast  open  plain  is  seen, 
which  stretches  from  tlie  valley  of  the  Jax- 
artes in  one  direction,  across  the  head  streams 
of  the  Oxus,  to  the  top  of  the  Kashgar  or 
C^tral  Valley    in    another.    This  plateau 
may  be  700  or  800  miles  in  extent    It  is 
studded  throughout  with  lakes,  and  from  it 
descend  four  great  river  systems.    The  Na- 
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streams  descending  through  Yakkam  and 
Baddakhshan  to  the  Oxus,  and  forming  the 
Kabul  river,  which  falls  into  the  Indus  at 
Attock,  while  those  that  flow  to  the  south-east 
and  are  divided  by  the  Muz  Tagh  range  from 
Tartary.  descend  through  a  series  ofrockjr 
valleys  and  precipitous  gorges  into  the  Upper 
Indus  at  Little  Thibet. 

From  the  eastern  face  of  the  Pamir  again, 
which  slopes  off  very  gradually  into  the 
plains  of  Tartary,  is  supplied  a  fourth  water 
system,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  small 
streams,  whioh  passing  by  Yarkhand  and 
Kashgar  are  ultimately  lost  in  the  sandy 
desert,  or  in  some  cases  reach  the  centnd 
lake  of  Lob  Nur. 

Central  Asia  has  a  hardy  peasantry,  dwell* 
ing  in  the  mountain  region  with  its  vast  up- 
land downs,  well  suited  for  summer  pas* 
ture,  partly  descendants  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants, and  in  part  of  the  many  migratoiy 
races  who  have  swept  through  the  countiy. 
At  the  foot  of  the  monntains,  in  the  tracts  of 
surpassing  fertility,  Turk,  Bokhariot,  Kal- 
muck, Kirghiz,  Onigur,  Manchu,  Chinese, 
Armenian  and  Indians  dwell  in  the  w«U 
watered  plains.  Beyond  these,  in  every  di- 
rection, is  the  pathless  desertf  which  has  been 
tenanted  by  pastoral  nomads  ever  since  the 
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^rth  was  peopled.  From  the  Vendidad  open- 
ing chapters  there  seems  in  ancient  times 
to  have  been  a  great  kingdom  in  Central  Asia. 
An  eastern  branch,  with  its  primsval  seats 
on  the  Oxtts.  The  Iranian  people,  who  were 
settled  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jazartes, 
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The  SacsD  made  irraptions  into  Asia,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  Bactria  and  the  best  district 
of  Armenia  called  after  them  Saca-aensd. 
Of  the  first  mio^rations  into  India  of  the 
Iiidtt    Scythic    Gete,     Takshak,    and    Aai» 


as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Jadges  of  Israel,  \  that  of  Sehesn&g  from  Sehesnagdes  (Taksbao 
still  held  their  gruand  in  the  country,  under  |  from    Techaristhan)     six:    centuries    before 

Christ,   is  the  first  noticed  by  the  Poorana. 
About  the  same  period  a  grand  irruption  of 
the  same  races  conquered  Asia  Minor,    and 
eventually  Scandinarva,  and   not  long  after 
theAsi  and  Tachari  overturned  the   Greek 
Kingdom  of  Baotria.    The  Romans  felt  the 
power  of  the  Asi,  the  Catti  and  Oimbri  from 
the  Baltic  shore,  C«»lonel  Tod  (Vol.  L  p.  49.) 
supposes  the  A  si  and  Tachari  to  be  Aswa  and 
Takshac  or  Toorshka  races  of  the  Pooraos    of 
Sacadwipa.     The  Dahse  to  be  the  Dahya,  now 
extinct,  one  of  the  36  Royal  Rajput   tribes, 
and  he  supposes  them  to  be  the  descendants 
of   Baldeva  and  Yudlshtra,  returned    under 
different  appellations.      The  country  on  the 
eant  is  still  occupied  by  the  Turkoman  race. 
The  geography  of  the  Vedic  hymns  confirms 
the  theory  that  the  Arian  race  migrated  from 
Central  Asia  about  seventeen  centuries  before 
Christ,     entered  India  by  the  north   west, 
dwelt  during  the  earliest  Vedic  portion  in  the 
Punjab,  and  migrated  or  fought  their  way 
into  Hindostan  and  Central  India  during  the 
five    centuries    that    succeeded.     From    the 
frequent    mention    of     the   Suraswati    and 
other  rivers,  we  learn  that  the  Punjab  was  at 
one  time  the  locality  of  the  Vedic  Anana. 
The  fathers  of  the  Arians  originally  inhabit 
ted  Iran  Proper,  the  Land  of  Pleasantnesa,  and 
they  left  it  only  in  consequence  of  a  cootuI- 
sion  of  nature,  by  which  a  great  alteration  in 
the  climate  was  caused.     When  the  climate 
was  altered  by  some  vast  disturbance  of  nature, 
theArians  emigrated.  They  did  not,  however, 
follow  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  or  they  would 
have  come  in  the  first  instance  to 
and  not  to  Sc»gd«   Their  course,  therefore, 
more  northerly.     Its  present  climate  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  record  describes  it  to   have 
been  when  the  changes  produced  by  the  above 
commotion   took   place.    It    has  only    two 
months  of  warm  weather.     In  the  course  of 
the  Arians,  after  their  expulsion  from   the 
primeval  country  between  Sogdiana  and  the 
Sutlej,  they  formed,  by  the  oonquest  of  four- 
teen  countries,  as  many  kingdoms  in  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Centnd  Asia  and  India 
Proper,  in  the  country  of  the  Indus  and  its 
confluence.  In  the  intervening  countries,  they 
passed  amongst  the  Turanians  (S<7thiana  and 
Turcomans),  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
inhabitants  whom  they  found  in  India  were 
likewise  Turanians.    The  main  direction  of 
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the  names  of  Tat,  Ti^ik,  Sert,  Gralsha  and 
Parsiwan ;  a  primitive  and  not  impure  Iraninn 
population  might  be  found  in  almost  every 
district  from  the  Indus  to  the  Jaxartes,  and 
throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Oxus. 

The  Paropamisan  chain,  which  bounds  the 
Kohistan  on   the  west,  extends  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,   and  two 
hundred   from  north  to  south.     The  whole 
of  this  space  is  a  maze  of  mountains,   and 
though  it  affords  a  habitation  to   the  Eimak 
and  Hazarah,  it  is  so  difiicult  of  access,  and 
so  little  frequented,  that  no  precise  acconnts 
of  its  geography  are  to  be  obtained.    It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  range  of   Hindoo 
Coosh  is  there  no  longer  so  lofty  as    to  be 
conspicuous  among  the   mountains  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  that  no  continued  line 
of  perpetual  snow  can  any  more  be  traced. 
The  eastern  half  of  this  elevated  region  is  in- 
habited by  the  Hazarah,  and  is  oold,  rugged, 
and  barren  ;  the  level  spots  are  little  onltiva- 
ted,  and  the  hills  are  naked  and  abrupt.   The 
western  part,  which  belongs  to  the   Eimak, 
though  it  has  wider    valleys    and    is   better 
cultivated,  is  still  a  wild  and  poor  country. 
The  northern  face  of  these  mountains   has  a 
sudden  descent  into  the  province  of  Balkh  : 
their  acclivity  is  less  on  their  other   extremi- 
ties,   except  perhaps  on  the   west  or  south- 
west.    On  the  north-west  they  seem  to  sink 
gradually  into  the  plain    which    borders   on 
the  desert.     The  slope   of  the  whole  tract  is 
towards  the  west.     To  the  north  of  this,  ex- 
tending eastwardly  and  to  the  west,  are  the 
elevat«l  plains  of  Tartary,  the  Asiatic  domi- 
nions of  Russia,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Ohina, 
and  the  regions  occupied  by  several  Turkoman 
nations.    To  the  south  is  India  with  its  two 
peninsulas  and  its  archipelagos  on   the  east, 
with  the  dominions  of  Persia  and  Turkey  in 
Asia  and  Asia  Minor>  and  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia    on  the    west.     The    Caspian   Sea, 
inland  sea  with    Russian  territory   on    the 
north   and  west,  and  Persia  on  the  south. 
According     to    Strabo    (lib.    xi.),    all    the 
tribes  east  of  the  Caspian  were  called  Scy- 
thic.    The  Dahee   were  next    the    sea:  the 
.Massa*get»  and  Sacse    more   eastward,   but 
every  tribe  had  a  particular  name.     All  were 
nomadic ;  but,    of  these  nomads,  the  best 
known  are  the  Asi,  the  Pasiani,  Tachari^  Sac- 
carandi,  who  took  Bactria  from  the  Greeks. 
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these  travellevs  was  southerly,  and  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Caspian  is  a 
group  the  nucleus  of  the  An  an  Media. 
AmongAt  the  Arian   hindu,  the  sacriBce  of  a 


that  the  Tartars  of  ancient  time  were  not 
such  barbarians  as  they  now  are.  Since  the 
year  1864,  Ruspia  has  been  making  great 
progress  in  absorbing  the  kingdoms  of  Central 


horse,  the  Aswamed'ha,  seems  to  have  been  Asia.  In  their  operations^  the  Kussians  used 
practised  in  their  religions  rites.  There  are  •  -— -  •  - 
two  hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda  describing  the 
rite^  and  which  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
early  religion  of  the  race,  this  sacrifice,  as  a 
burnt  offering  to  the  gods,  was  had  recourse 
to.  It  was  even  then,  however,  falling  into 
disase,  and  was  existing  as  a  relic  of  an  ante- 
Tedic  period,  imported  from  some  foreign  re- 
gion, possibly  from  Scythia,  where  animal  vie-* 
liuis,  and  especially  horses,  were  commonly 
sacrificed.  And  in  still  later  times,  the  Aswa- 
med'ha  consisted  in  certain  ceretuonies  ending 
in  the  liberation  of  the  Imrse,  as  throughou  t 
Southern  India  is  still  practised  with  a  bull 
or  tiow,  many  of  which  are  met  with  in  every 
▼illage,  freed  or  let  loose  in  the  name  of  Siva 
or  Vishnu. 

The  Eiuiak    who  grnze    their    flocks    in 
the  Parapamisus,  are    bruve    and  relentless, 
and   Affghans  when  travelling,  whether  pro- 
ceeding fi*om    Balkh,  Kabul,    Kandahar  or 
Herat,  never  enter  into  the  mountain  districts 
of  these  intrepid  nomad  tribes.     One  of  the 
Einiak    tribes  is  known  as   the   Feroz  Kohi 
after  the  city  of  that  name  about  63  miles 
from  Teheran.     Timur,  exasperated  at  the  de- 
predations which  they  committed,  transported 
the  whole  of  them  into  the  mountains  lying 
between  Persia.    According  to  Prof.  A.  Vam- 
bery,  the  Uigur  are  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Turkish  tribes,  and  formerly  inhabited  a  part 
of  Chinese  Tartary,   which  is  now  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Turk,  Mongol  and 
Kalmuck.     They   were  the  first  who  r«»duced 
the  Turkish  language  to  wriliitg,  borrowing 
the  characters  from  the  Nestorian  Christians, 
vrho  name  to  their   country  as  early   as   the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.    The  manuscripts 
of  this  language,   written   in  the  characters 
mentioned,  affurd,  therefore,  the  most  ancient 
and  valuable   data  in  iuvestigntine  the  his- 
tory   of  Central  Asia — nay  of  the    whole 
Turkish  race.   But  these  monuments  are  of 
great  scarcity ;  he  believes  he  has  collected 
all  that  has  been  discovered  of    the  Uigur 
language,  though  the  Uigur  had  a  literature, 
and  were  very  fond  of  books  at  a  time  when 
the  WesterH  world  was  involved  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  The  most  valuable  manuscript 
be  obtained  bears  date  1 069,  and  was  written 
in  Kashgar ;  it  treats  of  ethics  and  political 
subjects,  and  forms  a  kind  of  manual  of  advice 
to  lungs  how  to  govern  with  justice  and  success. 
It  reveals  the  social  condition  of  this  people, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  the  later  regulations 
by  which  all  Turks  are  governed.  He  believes 
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only  2,000  and  3000  men,  and  never  had  more 
that  15,000  in  all  Turkestan.  Many  emeralds 
come  from  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia 
to  India. — Powell  Handbook.  Econ.  Prod, 
Punjab,  p.  49.  Tavemiei'i  Travels,  p.  1 44. 
Bunsen'e  Egypt,  ii.,  803.  WelUted's  TroveU, 
i\.  323.  See  India,  p.  308.  Kelat,  492.  Iran, 
Khiva.  Kirkook;Kizzelozan.  Koh,  Kosi,  Kuvir, 
Shawl  goat,  Turkoman,  Yiswamitra. 

CENTRAL  INDIA  was  the  Madhya-desa, 
the  middle  region  or  Aryavarta,  the  Arya 
country.  In  a  slokam  in  the  Sanskrit  work, 
the  Ainarakosha,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  it 
are   thus   defined, 

'*  Ariavartaha  puniabhumi  hi 
Mad'hiam  Vindhya  Himava  yoho, 
i.  e  ,  the  Arhin  country,  the  sacred  land  (lies) 
between  the  Vindhya  and  Himalaya,"  in  this 
way  indicating  both  the  ruling  race  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  held  by  them,  at  the 
time  that  Amaru  Sinha  wrote  the  Amarakosha. 
The  first  dynasty  wan  the  Bharata  so   called 
from  the  fir^st  king   Bharata,  and  the  lust   of 
the  dynasty  was  Samvarama,  who  was  driven 
westward   by  the   Panchala  of  Canouj  B.  (J. 
689.     The  Bharata  kingdom  seeuis  to  have 
been  established  B.   C  2600  to   B.  C  2200. 
Central    India  is   a   table-land     of   uneven 
surface,  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet  above  the 
sea,  bounded  by  the  Aravalli   mountains  on 
the  west,  and  those  of  the  Vindhya  on    the 
south,  supported  on  the  east  by  a  lower  range 
in  Bundlecund,  and  sloping  gradually  on  the 
north-east  into  the  basin  of  the   Gauges.     It 
is  a  diversified  but  fertile   tract.     The  Patar^ 
or  plateau  of   \  entral  India,  is  distinct  from 
the  Vindhya  to  the  south  and  the  Aravalli  to 
the  west,   and  its   underlying  rock   is  trap. 
Aravalli  means  the   refuge   of  strength,  and 
these  hills  have  afforded    protection  to    the 
most    ancient    sovereign  race  in  the  east  or 
west — the  ancient  stock  of   the   Suryavansa, 
the  Heliadse  of  India,  or  children  of  the  sun, 
the  Princes  of  Mewar,  who  when  pressed  were 
wont  to  retire  to  its  fastnesses,  only  to   issue 
again  when  occasion   offered.     The    Aravalli 
are  hills  connected   by  lower    ranges  with 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  Guzerat,  and  stretch- 
ing up  to  a    considerable  distance  beyond 
Ajmir,  in  the    direction   of    Delhi ;    form- 
ing the  division  between  the  desert  on   the 
west  and  the  central  table-land.    It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  the  level  of  the  desert, 
for  the  south-eastern  portion,  including  Jod- 
pur,  is    a  fertile  country.     Amarkautak,  a 
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great  plateau,  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
Mahanadi,  Son,  Tods,  Johilla,  and  Nerbudda. 
The  rivers^  though  large  and  full  of  water 
even  half  way  from  their  mouth,  are  v«ry 
irregular  in  the  slopes  of  their  beds,  and  are 
disturbed  by  frequent  rapids,  so  that  owing 
to  these  impediments,  increased  still  further 
by  the  rocky  character  of  the  river  beds  or 
their  banks,  navigation  is  limited  for  the  most 
part  to  the  lower  portions  of  their  course. 
Many  parts  of  Central  India  are  covered 
with  dense  jungle,  and  tlie  trees  in  some 
of  these  tracts  approach  to  a  size  which 
would  almost  warrant  their  being  described 
as  forests  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rewah, 
of  the  forest  capabilities  of  which  state 
there  is  no  accurate  information,  the  tim- 
ber to  be  obtained  from  these  tracts  is  rarely 
of  a  valuable  or  even  useful  description. 
(Ann,  Ind.  Adm,  Vol.  XL,  p,  349).  The 
principal  states  in  Central  India  are  six  in 
number, — Gwalior,  Indore,  Bhopal,  Dhar, 
Dewas,  and  Jowra,  of  which  two,  Bbopal 
and  Jowra,  are  mahomedau,  and  the  rest 
Mahratta,  Besides  these  there  is  a  multitude 
of  petty  states  held  under  the  immediate 
guarantee  of  the  British  Government,  but 
having  feudal  relations  with  one  or  other 
of  the  larger  states,  and  occasionally  with 
more  than  one.  The  multiplicity  of  petty 
chiefs,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  tenures  on 
which  they  hold  their  states,  founded  as  they 
are  on  the  measures  adopted  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  British  Government  in  Central 
India  and  Malwa,  necessitate  a  more  minute 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  chiefs  than 
it  is  usual  or  expedient  to  exercise  in  the 
states  of  Rajpootana.  Under  the  Mahrattas, 
as  had  previously  been  the  cose  under  the 
xnahomedan  governors,  the  petty  chiefs  in 
Central  India  exercised  but  limited  powers 
within  their  respective  states;  and  on  the 
establishment  of  British  supremacy  in  the«e 
provinces,  the  officers  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment naturally  assumed  the  position  of  ar- 
biters of  all  differences  by  which  the  public 
peace  could  be  disturbed,  and  of  high  judicial 
functionaries,  to  whom  all  sentences  of  life 
and  death  were  referred,  except  in  the  case  of 
offences  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  larger  states,  which  had  vitality  enough 
to  preserve  peace  within  their  limits.  In  the 
case  of  substantive  states,  it  is  only  when  the 
offender  belongs  to  one  state  and  the  plain- 
tiff to  another,  that  the  representative  of  the 
British  Government  adjudicates  the  case. 
Jurisdiction,  moreover,  always  rests  with 
the  Political  Agents  both  in  Central  India 
and  Bajpootana,  and  with  respect  to  the 
larger  as  well  as  the  minor  states,  where 
British  subjects,    Native  or   European,  are 
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either  plain tiflEs  or  defendants,  except  in  caaes 
provided  f(»r  by  Acts  I  of  1849  and  Vil  of 
1854.  In  1863  the  Begum  of  Bhopal  appeal, 
ed  against  the  exercise  of  such  powers  by  the 
Political  Agent  at  her  court  as  a  violation  of 
the  9th  Article  of  the  Bhopal  Treaty  of  1818, 
and  claimed  the  right,  under  certain  arrange- 
ments,  made  with  the  Political  Agent  ia 
1847,  to  try  in  her  own  courts  British  sub- 
jects guilty  of  offences  within  her  territoriea, 
and  the  surrender  of  British  subjects  guilty 
of  such  offences  when  apprehended  in  British 
territories. — ( Trealien^  EagagtmenU,  and  Sath 
nuds.     VoL  IV.  ?>/>.  195,  19*6  &  197.) 

At  the  close  of  the  Pindaree  war,  the  dis- 
tricts in  Central  India  and  Malwa  were  left  in 
a  disorganized  state,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  liad 
parcelled  out  amongst  themselves  the  posses- 
sionsof  the  Riyp^t  chiefs  and  the  smailerstatea 
were  ail  subject  to  Sindia,  H^lkar  or  the 
Puur*  and  sometimes  to  all  three.  Many  of 
the  smaller  chiefs  had  been  driven  from  their 
possessions,  and  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
jungles  and  mountains  where  they  robbed  or 
levied  Tankkhah  or  blackmail  fmm  the  larger 
states.  These  robber  chiefs  were  twenty* 
four  in  number  at  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  time. 

The  feudatory  territory,  consisting  of  71 
states  supervised  by  the  Central  India  Agency, 
the  head  quarters  of  which  is  Indore,  fitruis 
three  grand  divisions.  The  North  East  din* 
siou  comprises  the  native  states  of  Bundle* 
cmid  and  Rewah.  The  Northern  diviano 
consists  of  the  Northern  and  Central  districu 
of  the  Gwalior  States.  The  S)uthWefit 
division  comprises  the  tablo-land  known  in 
modern  times  :is  Malwa,  though  far  witbiu 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  province  of  that 
name,  and  the  submontane  territory  between 
it  and  the  Nerbudda,  as  aUo  a  considerable 
tract  south  of  that  river,  extending  to  the 
Kandeish  frontier.  The  first,  extending  from 
the  Bengal  Presidency  in  the  east  to  the 
Gwalior  State  in  the  west,  includes  Kewxh 
and  35  other  states  and  petty  chiefshipa  Its 
area  is  about  22,400  square  miles  ;  its  popn* 
lation  about  3,170,000  souls,  and  its  public 
revenues  aggregate  about  Rupees  63,6^,000. 
The  2nd  or  Northern  division  extends  from 
Bundlecund  and  the  Saugor  district,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  19,505  squnre  miles;  its 
population  is  about  1,180,000  souls,  and  -  it» 
public  revenue  about  Rupees  67,65,000.  l*he 
3rd  or  South  West  division  goes  on  westward 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  contains  the 
remainder  of  Gwalior,  Holkar'a  atates,  Bbopal 
Dhar,  Dewas  and  other  small  states.  The 
area  of  this  division  is  about  41,700  sqoars 
miles,  its  population  about  3.320,000  aoala 
and  its  public  revenues  about  Ra.  l,3O>O0,000- 
The    atates   and     petty  chiefships  in   the 
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whole  territory  comprised  within  the  Central 
India  Agency  are  thns  classed  {Ann.  Ind^ 
Adm.  Vol.  XL  p,  340.) 
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Their  aggregate  general  statidtics  are  in  area 
about  88,600  square  miles ;  population7, 6 70,000 
souls,  annual  revenues  lU.  2,61,23,000. 

The  country  and  people  vary  greatly  in  their 
character.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  contrast 
than    the    desolate   wilds     and    jungles    of 
the  Western  Sathpoora  hills  and  parts  of  the 
country  extending  from  them  to  the  Vindhya 
ii?ith  their   savage    inhabitants,    the    Bheel 
tribes,    who    abhor    field,    or,    indeed,    any 
other  manual  labour,  and  the  adjoining  richly 
cultivated  plains  of  Malwa,  extending,  with 
occasional  intervening  tracts  of  hill  and  jungle, 
from  the  Mhye  on  the  west,  to  Bhilsa  on  the 
east,  a  stretch    of   close  ou  200   miles,  and 
from  the  crest  of  the  line  of  the  Vindhya  to 
Mundissore  and  Oomutwarra,    a  distance  of 
from  100   to  120  miles,  and  populated  by  a 
thrifty,  agricultural  people.     This  is  succeed- 
ed  by   the    more   hilly  and  jungly  laud   of 
Oomjitwarra,  Seronje,  and  Keechiwarra,  with 
their  scanty  population.    Northwards  towards 
Owalior,  the  country   becomes    more   open, 
except  on  the  wild  border  tracts  of  Kotah  of 
Bundlecund  till  we  come  to  the  carefully  culti- 
vated plain  of  Gwalior,  stretching  for  a  dis- 
tance of   140  miles  between  the  Chumbul, 
Pahooj,  and  Sind  rivers.     A  vast  portion  of 
Bundlecund  is  hilly  and  unproductive,  form- 
ing the  northern  slope  of  the  tableland  of 
the  Vindhya ;   but  the  scenery  is  strikingly 
grand.     (Ann,  Ind.  Adm.,  Vol,  XI.,  p.  341.) 

Rewab.  is  almost  unknown  toEuropeans.  It 
posaesses  great  mineral  wealth.  Its  plains  are 
fertile,  but  the  valley  of  the  Soane  to  the 
south  of  the  Kymore  range  is  desolate.  The 
people  of  Rewah  are  described  as  indolent 
and  untrustworthy  ;  and  they,  and  the  country 
generally,  are  certainly  far  less  civilised  than 
the  neighbouring  states  and  people  of  Bundle- 
cund. Though  widely  different  iu  other 
respects,  there  is  one  characteristic  common 
to  the  Baghel  of  Rewah,  the  Boondela  of 
Bundlecund,  and  the  Rjijpoot  of  Gwalior  and 
Malwa, — a  dislike  to  labour  or  service  away 
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from  their  homes,  so  that  they  do  not  gener- 
ally take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
tilling  the  soil,  such  being,  as  a  rule,  left  to 
the  inferior  and  servile  classes. 

They  are  tliroughout  the  teiTitory  generally 
regarded  as  the  local  heads  of  society  or  of 
the  village  communities  to  which  they  belong, 
and  many  of  them  possess  much  influence 
amongst  those  around  them  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  families  of  the  respective 
clans,  but  the  condition  <»f  the  Rajpoots  iu 
the  states  of  Central  India  is  most  miserable 
and  pitiable. 

The  numerous  settlements  mediated  under 
Sir  J.  Malcolm's  authority,  were  principally 
on  behalf  of  the  hereditary  claims  of  the 
heads  of  these  classes,  who  having  been  dis- 
possessed of  their  estates,  and  in  many  in- 
stances driven  to  the  jungles,  were  at  that 
period  (under  the  designation  of  "Grassiahs*' 
and  "  Londiahs")  the  local,  as  the  Pindarees 
were  the  general,  pests  of  the  country,  their 
whole  subsistence  being  obtained  by  violence 
and  marauding.  (Ann,  Ind,  Adm,,  Vol.  XI. 
?>.  312.) 

In  Bundlecund  and  Rewah—diflfering  in 
this  respect  from  Central  India — there  is  no  de- 
cadence among  the  clansmen,  the  old  families 
still  h<»ld  the  land.  (Ann.  Ind,  Adm.,  Vol,  XL 
p,  343.) 
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Trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Malwa  and 
at  Gwalior.  In  Malwa  the  principal  marts 
are  Indore,  Bhopal,  Oojein,  Mundissore,  Rut- 
lam,  Dhar,  Jowra,  Augur,  Neemnch,  Shooja- 
wulpoor,  and  Bhilsa.  Opium  chiefly  is  sold, 
except  at  Bhopal  and  Rutlam,  where  there  is 
cotton,  (Ajin.  Ind,  Adm,y  Vol,  XI.,  p.  347.) 

The  ruling  races  are  Jats  or  Jit  (the  ancient 
Getse),  Rajput,  Mahratta,  hindu,  mahomedan, 
Gond,  Bhil  and  Ho.  The  Bheel  inhabit  the 
northern  part  of  the  chain  of  ghauts  run- 
ning inland  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar. Ou  one  side  they  are  bordered  by  the 
Kuli,  and  on  another  by  the  Gond  of  Gond- 
wana.    They  are   considered  to  have  been 
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Aborigines  of  Central  India  ;   and  like    the 
Kuli,  Qond,  and  Ramnsi,    are  bold,  daring, 
and  predatory  maratiders,   and   occasionally 
mercenaries,  but  invariably  plunderers.     The 
northern  part  of  the  chain   of  gbants,  and 
the    countiy   at    its   base,  is   inhabited   by 
Bheels  ;  that  part  to  the  sooth  of  Banglan 
and  the  country  at  its  base,  as  far  south  as 
Bassein,  is  inhabited  by   Kuli,  a  tribe  some- 
t^hat  resembling  the  Bheel,  but  more  civilized 
and  less   predatory.     The  Bheel  possess  the 
«asbem  part  of  the  range,  and  all  the  branches 
that  run  out  from  it  towards  the  east,  as  far 
as  south  of  Poena  ;  they  even  spread  over  the 
plains  to  the  east,  especially  north  of  the  Goda- 
very,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wurda. 
On  t^e  north,  they  extend  beyond  the  Taptee 
and  Nerbudda.    Both  the  Bheel  and  the  Kuli 
are  numerous  in  Quzerat.  South  of  Poona  the 
Bheel  are  succeeded  by  the  Ramnsi,  a  more 
civilized  and  subdued  tribe,  but  with  the  same 
thievish  habits  as  the  Bheel.     They  have  no 
language  of  their  own,  are  more  mixed  with 
the  people,  and  resemble   the    Mahratta  in 
dress  and  manners  ;  whereas  the  Bheel  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  language,  man- 
ners and    appearance.    Of  the    latter    Mr, 
Elphimrtoire  remarks,  that  although  they  live 
quietly  in  the  open  country,  they  resume  their 
wild  and  predatory  character  whenever  they 
ai-e  settled  in  a  part  that  is  strong,  either  from 
lulls  or  jungle.     The  Ramoosi  do  not  extend 
farther  south  than  Kolapore,  or  further  east 
than  the  line  of  Bejapoor.     The  Bheel,  the 
Kuli  of  QuEerat,  and  the  Qond,  are  consider- 
ed to  be  remains  of  aborigines  of  India.     The 
two  latter  classes  here  alluded  to,  have  main- 
tained more  of  their  original  character  tlian 
the  Bheels  *:  they  have  probably  been  less  dis- 
turbed.   The  Bheel,  however,  have  constant 
aocessions  to  their  numbers  from  the  plains  { 
and  wretches  t)f  desperate  fortune,  such  as 
have  by  crhne  and  misfortune  been  ejected 
from  their  caste  or  professiou.  Hock  to  their 
standard.  Hence  a  variety  of  f eatnre  is  observ- 
ed :  hindns  of  all  descriptions,   mahomedans 
of  every  sect,  are  here  mingled  together,  and 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.     They  all  in- 
discriminatdy  eat  beef  and  pork,  and  drink 
toddy  and  arrack. — Cowman. 

The  physical  features  of  Central  India,  in- 
cluding Oodeypore,  Malwah,  Bhopal,  Bnndle- 
cund,  and  Shahabad,may  be  thus  epitomized. 

It  extends  by  the  Aravalli,  Dongupoor, 
Vindhya,  Bindyachal,  Panna,  and  Bandait 
ranges,  73°  to  84^  about  700  miles  long ; 
breadth  very  various,  greatest  from  Amjherra 
to  Ajmeer,  250  miles  ;  from  Mhow  to  Moknn- 
durra,  150  miles  ;at  Sangor  andDumoh,  75 
miles  ;  afterwards  very  narrow. 

It  is  highest  towards  S.  and  W. ;  average  of 
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Oodeypore,  2,000  ft.,Malwah,  l,600fi  to  2O0O 
ft,  Bhopal,  2,000  ft.,  Bundlecund,  about  1000 
ft,  Shahabad,  700ft,  Plain  of  Ajmere,2,000ffc., 
Oodeypore  town,  2i^ST  ;  73*  49' ;  2,064ft. 
slope  to  N.E.«  the  Banas  river  flowing  in  that 
direction ;  gradual  fall  also  to  the  valley  of 
the  Cbumbul  river,  where  it  rises  to  Malwah  ; 
Mhow,2,019ftDectaun,  l,881ftDhar,  1,908ft. 
Indore,  1 ,998fl.  Crest  of  Jaum  ghaut,  2,S28ft. 
Oojein,  1,698ft.  Adjygurh,  1,340ft  Amjhena, 
1,890ft.  Saugor,  1,940ft  Rhotosgurh,  700ft. 
Sonar  River,  at  source>  1,900ft  From  the 
Vindhya  range,  the  surface  has  a  generally 
gradual,  but  in  some  places  abrupt  descent ; 
as  at  Mokundurra,  and  the  Bindyachal  hills, 
where  the  rivers  occasionally  fall  over  the 
brow  in  cascades.  Shahabad  district  is  very 
rocky  and  uneven.  Tin  and  copper  are  found 
in  Oodeypore.  In  Bhopal  the  prevailing  geo- 
logical formation  appears  to  be  trap  overlying 
sandstone.  Minerals  are  few  and  unimportant 
Water  is  very  plentiful.  The  mineral  re- 
sources of  Bundlecund  appear  to  be  considera- 
ble.— Ann.  Ind.  Adm,  Vol,  XI,,  p.  312,343. 
Treaties,  Bngagementt^  Sunnuds,  VoL  IL,  p. 
195   197. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES,  is  a  term  by 
which,  under  a  Resolution  of  the  Government 
of  India  daring  Lord  Canning's  nile,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nagpore  and  the  territories  of  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  were  united  under  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Central  Provinces.  Tbeyeunsistof 
perhaps  the  grandest  plateau  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  more  th^n  half  of  which  is  <?overed  by 
the  densest  jungle,  inhere  the  wild  beast  finds 
its  lair  and  the  Gond  savage  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence. The  platea-u  is  in  tire  very  centse  of 
the  peninsula.  From  it,  tus  a  focus,  radiate 
the  great  rivers  of  the  Deocan.  To  the  north 
flow  the  Soane  into  the  Ganges,  the  Cane,  the 
Betwa,  the  Sindh  and  the  Chumbnl  into  the 
Jumna.  To  the  \^st  are  the  Taptee  and 
Nerbudda,  and  to  the  East  the  Wein  Ghmga, 
Wurda  and  Pein  Qunga,  which  form  the  Qoda- 
very.  What  the  Kuen  Lun  mountains  are  to 
the  river  system  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Hi- 
malaya to  Northern  India,  that  is  the 
Mahadeo  range  to  die  Deccan.  It  is  tme  that 
the  Godavery  and  Nerbudda  series  of  rivers 
are  little  more  than  mountain  torrents,  bnt 
engineeriiyg  science  will  do  much  for  their 
navigation,  and  railways  with  their  feeders  will 
supplement  them.  On  this  vast  tableland 
there  is  soil  of  surpassing  fertility :  wood, 
whether  useful  like  teak  or  ornamental  like 
ebony,  which,  with  proper  conservation,  is  in- 
exhaustible, and  such  mineral  resources  as 
coal,  iron,  precioas  stones  and  geld.  H«f€, 
but  for  the  want  of  population,  all  the  emig- 
rants of  England  for  the  next  decade  might 
settle  and  grow  rich.    The  area  is  11I|238 
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sq.  miles,  of  which  47,299  are  nnctdturable, 
and  in  1863,  about  half  of  the  remainder  was 
under  oulttTation,  In  1862,  they  yielded  80 
lakhs  a  year,  bat  in  1867,  the  .reTenoe  had 
increaftedto  120  lakhs.  The  Satpura  range 
runs  1800  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
60  miles.  The  Chouradadar  plateau  is  100  sq. 
m.j  and  the  Nowagaon  lake  is  second  only  to 
the  Deybnr  lake. in  Oodeypoor. 

CENTRE  DIVISION,  a  term  applied  to 
a  Madras  military  command  around  that 
city  ;  there  are  six  military  cantonments  in 
it :  Madras,  8t  Thomas'  Mount,  Arcot,  Pa- 
laveram,  Vellore,  Poonamallee,  with  about 
5,600  soldiers,  and  it  provides  for  the  Chiugle- 
put,  Neliore,  N.  and  S.  Arcot  Colleetorates. 

CENTRANTHUS  RUBER. 

Jallukree,  HiHD.  |  Valerian.  Eno. 

An  ornamental  annual,  colours  of  different 
species  are  red,  blue  and  white.  Valerian 
grows  wild  in  some  of  the  upper  parts  of 
Bengal. — Ridddl . 

CENTROPUS  CHLORORHYNCHOS. 
See  Aves.    Birds.    Ornithology. 

CEPHAELIS  IPECACHUANA.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  the  part  used.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Qranada  in  Brazil,  and  its 
emetic  effects  were  known  from  time  im- 
memorial j  it  received  from  the  Portuguese 
the  name  of  ^rais  d'oro,'  or  golden  root  The 
father  of  the  celebrated  Helvetius  established 
its  utility,  and  was  rewarded  by  Louis  XIV. 
with  a  thousand  louis  d'or.  The  roots  of  the 
Tiola  parviflora,  the  Psychoiria  enietica,  and 
seyeral  other  plants,  have  been  occasionally  used 
to  adulterate  ipecachuana. — 0'  Shaughnessy^ 
page  381.  For  Indian  substitutes  fur  ipeca- 
chuana, see  Calotropis,  Crinum,  Raudia, 
Faederia,  &c.  &c. 

CEPHALANTHUS  PILULIFER.  Lam. 
Syn.  of  Nauclea  parviflora.  Pers. 

CEPHALOPODA.  The  fossil  Cephalo- 
poda of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Southern 
India  are  thus  enumerated  by  Prof.  Oldham, 
Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India  :  — 

Belemnites  fibula,  Forbes  ^  at  Ootatoor, 
Trichinopoly,  B.  stilus,  Blandfordy  B.  seclusus, 
Biandford. 

Nautilus  Bouchardianus^  Sbutanure,  Ola. 
pandy,  Pondicherry,  Arrialoor,  Trichinopoly, 
Sbillagoody.  N.  Clementinus,  Earapandy,  01a- 
paudy.  N.  Huxleyanus,  Moonglepaudy,  Serda- 
mungalum,  Andoor,  Shutanure,  Moonglepaudy, 
Coonum,  N.  Danicus,  Sainthorary,  Ninnyoor, 
N.  Justus,  Odium.  N.  elegans.  Thuwnanore 
Andoor,  Shutanure.  N.  splendens,  Odium, 
Annapandy.  N.  formosus,  Karapandy,  Andoor. 
N.  Kayeanus,  Ootatoor.  N.  augustus,  Odium, 
Trichinopoly,  Faraway.  N.  clementinus,  Coo- 
thoor^    Trichinopoly,    Ootacoil,    N.   Justus, 
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Odium,  N.  pseudo-elegans.  Odium.  N.  serpen- 
tinns,  Rayapootha  pakkan.  N.  Forbesianus, 
Moraviatoor,  Odium.  N.  Negama,  Sirgumpore. 
N.  crebricostatHfi,  Ootatoor.  N.  Trichiuopoli- 
tensis,  Arrialoor.  N.  rota,  Mulloor. 

CEPHALUS.  In  the  Greek  mythology  was 
PhsBtoti  the  son  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora.  The 
former  answers  to  Aruna,  the  hindu  bird- 
headed  messenger  of  the  sun.  The  hindu  Aruna 
is  the  Aurora  of  the  Greeks,  who  with  more 
taste  have  given  the  dawn  a  female  character. 
— Tod^s  Bajasthan.  See  Arunl  Saraswati. 

CERA.    Sp.    It.    Lat.    Wax. 

CERALLACCA,  also,  CERA  DI  SPAG- 
NA.     It.     Sealing  Wax. 

CERAM.  The  cluster  of  islets  lying  at 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  large  island  of 
Seran  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  or  Ceram, 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  maps,  are  known  by 
this  appellation.  They  are  situated  in  lati- 
tude ao""  55'  south,  and  in  L.  133''  £.,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  remote  trading  stations 
to  the  eastward,  from  which  the  produce  of 
the  Archipelago  is  conveyed  in  native  vessels 
to  this  port.  The  Island  of  Ceram  is  the 
second  in  size  of  the  Moluccas,  having  an 
estimated  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles. 
The  mountains  are  from  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  sending  down  innumer- 
able streams  to  the  sea.  The  vegetation  is 
every  where  luxuriant,  and  the  trees  gigantic. 
Admiral  Keppel  had  in  his  possession  a  cir- 
cular slab  of  wood  from  the  Island,  three  and 
a  half  inch  thick,  eight  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  sago  palm  in  particular  is  more  abun« 
dant  and  productive,  than  on  any  of  the  ad- 
joining islands.  Cloves  and  nutmegs  grow  wild. 
(KeppePs  Ind>  Arch,,  Vol,  1 1,  p.  196.)  The 
names  of  the  several  islets  whicJi  compose  the 
Ceram  group  are  Seranreh,  Gesir;  Kaliwaroo, 
Gorong,  Maiiokoo,  and  lilalomgee.  Of  these, 
the  two  largest  are  Gorong  and  Manokoo, 
and  are  the  only  ones  of  the  group  which 
exhibit  any  appearance  of  fertility  :  they  are 
represented  to  be  hilly  and  covered  with  wood, 
except  where  cleared  for  the  purposes  of 
cultivation,  which  however  seems  confined  to 
the  little  rice  which  is  grown  on  them.  They 
produce  fruit  trees  in  considerable  abundance, 
and  among  them  the  durian  and  mangoosteen, 
as  also  the  wild  nutmeg,  the  cocoanut  and 
sago  palm,  the  latter  supplying  to  the  natives 
the  chief  article  of  subsistence.  Ceram  has 
on  its  western  side  the  three  islands  Bonoa, 
Kelang  and  Manipa.  The  various  articles 
of  commerce,  the  produce  both  of  sea  and 
land,  which  are  brought  from  these 
islands  consist  of  tortoise  shelly  mother  o' pearl 
shell,  beche  de  mer,  wild  cinnamon,  wild  nut- 
megs, and  birds  of  paradise.  The  natives 
themselves,  however,  of  the   Ceram  Laut  iij- 
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lands  have  never  visited  this  port,  the  trade 
to  it  from  thence  being  exclosively  carried  on 
by  the  Bogi^  the  PiioeEdciaus  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  of  whom  a  few  are  settled  on  the 
island,  while  others  resort  there  as  a  trading 
station.  (Bikmore,  253.)  Ceram  is  the  largest 
island  of  the  Moluccas ;  and,  next  to  Celebes, 
of  all  the  Arcbipelago.  It  is  162  miles  loni;, 
but  its  greatest  breadth  is  only  42  miles.  The 
island  is  one  long  mountain  cbain  that  sets  off 
transverse  spurs,  and  some  of  the  peaks  are 
5,000  or  6,000  feet  in  height.  {Bikmore,  210.) 
The  people  of  Ceram  approach  nearer  to  the 
Papuan  type  than  those  of  Gillolo.  They  are 
darker  in  colour,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
the  frizzly  Papuan  hair  ;  their  features  are 
harsh  and  prominent,  and  the  women  are  far 
less  engaging  than  those  of  the  Malay  race. 
The  Papua  or  Alfuro  man  of  Ceram  gathers 
bis  frizzly  hair  into  a  flat  circular  knot  over 
the  left  temple,  and  places  cylinders  of  wood, 
as  thick  as  one's  fingers  and  coloured  red  at 
the  ends,  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears.  They 
are  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  go 
almost  naked,  but  armlets  and  anklets  of 
woven  grass  or  of  silver,  with  necklaces  of 
beads  or  small  fruits,  complete  their  attire. 
The  women  have  similar  ornaments,  but  wear 
their  hair  loose.  All  are  tall,  with  a  dark 
brown  skin,  and  well  marked  Papuan  physi- 
ognomy. {Wall.  ii.  41.)  The  Alfuro  of  Pa- 
puan race  are  the  predominant  type  in  the 
island  of  Ceram.  Of  twenty-eight  words  of 
the  language  of  Ceram,  nine  of  the  words  are 
Malay,  two  Javanese,  and  seventeen  are  com- 
mon to  these  two  languages.  Casuarius 
galeatus  inhabits  the  ialaud  of  Ceram  only, 
and  like  the  cockatoos,  crown  pigeons,  and 
birds  of  paradise,  of  the  last  island,  waH 
made  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  west 
through  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  who  have 
immemorially  carried  on  a  trade  with  the 
country  of  the  Papuans.  It  is  a  stnut  strong 
bird,  standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  long  hair  like  feathers.  Its 
liead  has  a  large  horny  casque  or  helmet.  The 
Ceram  box  manufacture  has  recently  excited 
a  degree  of  interest  from  the  close  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  the  ornamental  wurk  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  A  correspond- 
ing maiiufact'tre  is  met  with  in  Borneo,  with 
similar  ornamental  work  of  shells  or  wam- 
pum, but  coarser.  See  India,  p.  319  and  350. 
Keifing  Islands.  Kyaboka,  Ceram  Laut,  New 
Guinea,  Papnans. 

CKRAMBYCIDiE.  In  about  two  months 
in  1854,  Mr.  Wallace  collected  700  species  of 
beetles  in  Singapore  ;  a  large  proportion  of 
these  were  quite  new,  and  among  them  were 
130  distinct  kinds  of  the  elegant  longicurns. 
—Wallace,  /.  24. 
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nufacture  of  China  Porcelain,  Earthenware, 
&c.  is  an  art  that  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  its 
infancy  in  India,  as  no  great  perfection  has 
been  attained  in  any  branch. 

Earthentoare  or  Common  PotUry, — There 
are  three  distinct  branches  of  this  manufacture, 
which  thtrngh  similar  in  their  manipulatioo, 
are  different  in  their  results.  The  most  com' 
nion  kind  is  the  red  porous  earthenware  used 
for  pots  and  cooking  vessels,  the  black  used  for 
similar  purposes  and  the  fine  white  which  resem- 
bles some  of  the  biscuit  earthenware  of  Europe. 

The  red  purous  earthenware  differs  very  ma- 
terially* in  quality  according  to  the  locality 
from  which  the  clay  is  selected — some  aie 
made  of  a  common  coarse  earthy  loam  wLicb 
has  very  little  tenacity,  and  yields  a  brittle 
kind  of  pottery  neither  susceptible  of  much 
finish  nor  of  being  glazed.  Most  of  the  pot- 
tery of  India  is  of  this  description,  it  is  made 
on  a  curious  principle  which  is  unknowa  in 
other  countries,  but  which  has  probably  been 
followed  for  many  centuries  in  India.  The 
vessels  which  are  mostly  of  a  round  form  are 
thrown  thick  in  the  neck  and  upper  parts  or 
sides.  They  are  cut  off  the  wheel  and  left 
open  in  the  bottom  with  vertical  sides,  they 
are  then  allowed  to  harden  a  little  in  the  necb, 
and  as  suon  as  they  will  bear  to  be  handled 
the  sides  are  thinned  out  by  beating  with  a 
flat  mallet  upon  a  rounded  stone  or  very  haid 
round  piece  of  wood  held  inside  the  vessel, 
which  is  turned  about  and  beaten  till  it  is 
closed.  This  is  a  very  tedious  and  unsatis- 
factory mode  of  working,  and  the  only  recom- 
mendation ip^  that  it  makes  a  thin  light  vessel, 
but  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time ;  from  10  to  28 
of  these  is  a  good  day's  work^  while  a  skilful 
European  thrower  will  turn  out  800  in  the 
same  time.  Good  samples  of  this  quality  of 
earthenware  were  exhibited  from  Travanoore, 
at  the  Madras  Exhibition, they  were  made  from 
a  tine  smooth  micaceous  loam  and  the  general 
forms  are  good  though  heavy.  A  finer  de- 
scription of  this  ware  was  exhibited  from 
Hyderabad,  made  fi'om  a  tough  smooth  phistic 
clay,  and  the  articles  were  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance of  form  and  extreme  lightness  of  throw- 
ing. Some  of  the  vessels  are  ornamented 
with  gold  leaf  and  coloured  lac  varnishes ; 
others  had  been  made  in  imitation  of  Bederi 
warC}  some  were  painted  white  on  a  red  ground; 
a  few  appeared  to  have  been  glazed  and  colour' 
ed  with  a  soft  lead  glaze.  On  the  whole  this 
collection  exhibited  a  marked  improvement  on 
the  ordinary  manufactures  of  this  class ;  taste- 
ful forms  and  light  throwing  being  combined, 
and  a  good  effect  having  been  produced  with  sim- 
ple meatis.  Captain  Ivie  Campbellf  Offg-  De- 
puty Commissioner,  E.  Dn.  S.  Doah,  tbas^e- 
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marks  upon  the  pottery  sent  from  Raichore  to 
theMadras  exhibition,*'There  is  but  one  family 
in  Raichore  which  can  make  this  description 
of  pottery,  they  are  christians  long  established 
here,  and  the  party  to  whom  the  amount  of 
prize  has  been  paid  was,  by  Rajah  Cbundu 
Lall,  presented  (probably  ou  account  of  his 
skill)  with  a  small  ruined  hamlet  in  Mukta, 
and  which  has  been  continued  to  him  by 
order  of  the  Resident.  A  brother  of  his  re- 
sides at  the  Beebee  ka  Chushma  at  Hydra- 
bad,  but  the  same  quality  of  clay  is  not  pro- 
curable there,  and  bis  work  is  stated  to  be  in- 
ferior ;  much  of  what  he  sells  in  the  city,  gilt 
chillums,  ^,  he  receives  from  his  brother 
here.  How  far  his  account  of  the  composition 
of  the  glaze  used  can  be  depended  on  I  cannot 
say,  he  states  that  no  lac  is  used  except  in 
fixing  the  gold  leaf.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  him  : — 

24  parts  Moordar  Sing  or  Litharge. 
3     do.    Gar  ke  Puttiir,  a  stone  resem- 
bling   white    quartz  common 
here. 
1  part  Copper. 

Seudoor,  or  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  may  be 
substituted  fur  the  Litharge.  The  Gnr  ke 
puttur  should  be  well  burnt,  slaked  in  cold 
water  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
and  mixed  with  the  litharge.  The  copper  is 
mixed  with  its  weight  of  finely  powdered 
sulphur  and  heated  in  a  crucible  till  a  green 
scale  has  formed  on  it,  it  is  then  finely  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  the  Gar  ke  puttur  and 
litharge.  The  whole  ia  again  heated  and 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  once  more.  A 
small  quantity  of  this  powder  is  well  mixed 
with  wheat  starch  and  kneaded  well  for  some 
time,  water  is  then  added  and  it  is  strained 
through  a  fine  cloth,  and  the  glaze  is  gently 
rubbed  in  with  the  hand,  after  which  the  pot- 
tery is  baked."  This  process  of  glazing  pottery 
is  very  similar  to  that  practised  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  6orae  parts  of  England,  where  paving 
tiles,  green  fiower  pots  and  common  red 
earthenware,  are  manufactured.  The  Gar  ke 
puttur  is  probably  either  white  felspar  or 
pegmatite,  a  variety  of  granite  very  abundant 
in  Southern  India,  and  composed  of  three 
parts  felspar  and  about  one  part  of  quartz, 
bat  at  the  bangle  works  at  Loonar  lake,  the 
stone  is  chalcedony.  The  clay  which  is  em- 
ployed Is  probably  more  refractory  than  the 
common  red  clays  of  India,  most  of  which 
begin  to  lose  their  shape  or  to  become  spongy 
at  the  temperature  for  melting  such  glazes. 

Antique  'pottery* — The  finest  specimens  of 
common  earthenware  are  the  ancient  funeral, 
domestic  and  cooking  vessels,  dug  out  of  the 
old  tombs  in  the  districts  of  Coimbatore  and 
South  Arcot.    This  kind  of  pottery  has  been 
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found  in  many  parts  of  India  in  tombs  usually 
arranged  in  circles,  each  tomb  being  built  of 
six  slabs  of  stone  and  occasionally  surmounted 
by  large  mounds  of  loose  stones  and  earth. 
They  have  been  thought  to  resemble  the  Drui- 
dical  tombs  of  England,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  there  being  no  records  of 
them  extant.  The  pottery  found  in'  them 
usually  consists  of  tall  narrow  cinerary  urns 
of  18  or  20  inches  in  length,  with  three 
or  four  clumsy  feet,  four  inches  in  length, 
and  of  a  variety  of  rouud  oval  and 
flattened  vessels  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
some  having  apparently  been  used  for  cooking 
and  others  as  drinking  vessels.  The  tall  urns 
usually  contain  burnt  human  bones,  teeth 
and  ornament  of  brass,  or  copper,  they 
are  made  of  a  coarse  clay,  and  have  not  been 
finished  with  care,  some  of  the  flattened 
oval  .and  rounded  vessels  are  made  of  a  fine 
dense  clay  that  has  been  carefully  prepared, 
the  surfaces  are  variously  ornamented  with 
wavy  or  crossed  lines  of  red  and  yellow,  care- 
fully painted.  The  pottery  appears  also  to 
have  been  smeared  (it  resembles  the  potterie 
antique  vernisseo  et  lustree  figured  by  M. 
Brongniart.)  There  is  great  purity  of  form 
in  most  of  the  vessels,  which  resemble  the 
Etruscan  in  the  precision  of  the  curves  and 
in  the  angles  at  which  the  different  surfaces 
meet.  The  art  of  pottery  appears  to  have 
deteriorated  in  India  since  these  samples 
were  made,  and  one  branch  of  it  is  apparently 
lost,  viz.,  the  smearing  or  thin  glazing  ou  the 
surface. 

Black  Earthenware, — ^This  is  a  mere  variety 
of  the  Red,  and  in  most  instances  it  is  the 
same  kind  of  pottery  blackened  by  the  simple 
process  of  damping  or  checking  the  fire  when 
it  is  beginning;  to  decline,  and  thus  throwing 
a  great  deal  of  smoke  amongst  the  wares  when 
the  heat  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  burn  it 
off.  A  better  and  stronger  kind  of  black 
earthenware  is  manufactured  at  Bangalore 
from  a  fine  dense  clay  that  contains  both 
manganese  and  iron.  This  approaches  the 
black  stoneware  of  Egypt,  and  is  strong  and 
sonorous  when  struck;  some  good  samples 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  coUectiou  of  color- 
ed Terra  Cottas  from  the  Madras  School  of 
Arts. 

White  Eartlienware, — Some  light  and  ele- 
gant samples  of  goglets,  butter  pots  and 
vases,  were  exhibited  by  the  Arcot  Local  Com- 
mittee. These  were  considered  deserving 
of  a  Second  Class  Medal.  This  branch  of 
the  Art  differs  from  the  others  in  being  con- 
ducted with  more  care  and  cleanliness, 
some  attention  being  paid  to  the  sifting  of 
the  materials  and  to  the  ornamenting  and 
finishing  of  the  articles.  The  material  select- 
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ed  is  a  decaying  white  granite  resembling  tbe 
Cornish  stone  of  England  or  the  grauen  of 
Qennany.  This  is  carefully  washed  and  de- 
canted to  free  it  from  sand  or  imparities  ;  it 
is  then  allowed  to  subside,  the  water  is  poured 
off  and  tbe  soft  clay  is  collected  on  a  clean  cloth 
and  laid  on  a  heap  of  white  wood  ashes  to  dry ; 
a  small  per  centage  of  alkali  is  thus  absorbed 
through  the  cloth  and  is  incorporated  through 
the  mass  by  kneading.  This  clay  or  decayed 
white  granite  is  the  true  kaolin  or  porcelain 
earth  of  China  and  Europe.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  India  and  occurs  in  beds  of  enor- 
mous extent  and  of  every  i^ariety  of  color.  It 
possesses  the  valuable  qualities  of  combining 
with  a  large  percentage  of  silica,  felspar, 
baryta  or  other  stony  bodies  and  of  resisting 
the  most  intense  heats,  but  in  India  it  is  em- 
ployed alone  and  produces  a  soft  brittle  porous 
ware  which  is  not  susceptible  of  being  well 
glazed.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  glaze  this  description  of  pottery,  but  the 
glaze  crazes  or  cracks  all  over  the  surface  and 
allows  water  to  penetrate  to  the  body.  The 
reason  is  that  the  kaolins  require  flint,  felspar, 
or  stone  to  open  them,  and  exposure  to  a  long 
continued  and  steady  heat  before  they  are 
thoroughly  burnt  in  the  biscuit  state.  They 
also  require  a  hard  fritt  or  porcelain  glaze, 
which  cannot  be  prepared  without  expensive 
machinery,  the  firing  also  involves  a  great 
consumption  of  fuel  as  the  heat  must  bo  kept 
up  steadily  for  40  or  60  hours. — M,  B.  J,  E. 
CERAM  LAUT.  A  cluster  of  islets 
lying  off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
large  island  of  Seran,  or  Coram  in  hit.  3*^  55' 
S.  and  133^  £.  They  produce  tortoise  shell, 
mother  o'pearl  shell,  beche  de  mer^  wild  cin- 
namon, wild  nutmegs,  and  birds  of  paradise. 
Coram  Laut  is  the  most  westerly  and  tbe 
largest  of  the  range  of  small  islands  which 
extend  15  or  18  miles  E.  &  W.  Ceram  Laut 
means  Ceram  lying  to  seaward.  The  islands  are 
low.  The  Keffing  group  consist  of  17  islands. 
Their  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  the  S. 
coast  of  Ceram,  and  are  not  of  the  Papuan  or 
negro  race ;  they  are  great  traders  and  con- 
stantly visit  New  Guinea  and  purchase  birds  of 
paradise.  Luri^  crows,  pigeons^  megapodiidse 
and  scented  woods.  Ceram  Laut  is  the  great 
place  to  which  tbe  Bugi  carry  the  Papuan 
slaves  whom  they  steal  from  New  Guinea. 
Ceram  Laut,  and  Qoram  are  seldom  visited 
by  Europeans.  The  natives  of  tbe  Ceram 
I^ut  islands  repair  chiefly  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Papua,  or  the  island  of  New  Guinea, 
from  which  they  are  distant  only  about  a  day's 
sail,  to  procure  the  various  articles  of  produce 
we  have  mentioned — that  part  of  this  vast  is- 
land being  called,  by  the  Bugi,  Papua  Nothing. 
Mother  o'pearl  shells  are  however  procured 
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by  the  Bugi  themselves  in  greater  quantities 
at  the  Aroo  islands.  The  Papuans  of  New 
Guinea,  it  seems,  have  not  yet  been  made  ao- 
quaiutod  with  tbe  use  of  firearms  among  them- 
selves; they  have  tbe  sumpit  or  blow-pipe, 
but  their  principal  weapons  are  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  a  light  spear  or  lance.  Although 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Aroo  islands  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Bugi  as  being  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Papuans,  they  enjoy  as  much  more 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants^ 
who  trade  freely  with  them  and  permit  them 
to  settle.  Mother  o*pearl  shell  is  obtained 
here  in  great  quantities,  and  tortoise  shells 
and  trepang  or  beche  de  mer,  are  also  pro- 
cured. The  Aroo  people  employ  their  Papuan 
slaves  in  diving  for  the  mother  o' pearl  shell, 
and  in  fishing  for  beche  de  mer.  'Ihe  people 
of  the  Ceram  isles  appear  to  have  themselves 
little  or  no  communication  with  the  Aroo  is- 
lands.— Journ,  o/"  tht  Ind,  Arch.  December 
1852,  p.  690  69K  Horsburgk  Bikmore  242. 

CERASTIUM    INDICUM.     W.  dh.  A. 

Chick  weed.    £ng, 

CERASUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Natu- 
ral order  Amygdaleae,  which,  in  Britain,  are 
arranged  into  the  true  Cherries,  the  Bird 
Cherries  and  the  cherry  laurels.  Wallich  and 
Roxburgh  mention  C.  Nepalaisis  of  Nepal  and 
Eamaoii.  Pnddum  of  the  Himalaya,  and  C. 
triflora  of  China.  Dr.  Cleghorn  mentions 
"  Gilas"  the  Kashmir  cherry,  as  one  variety  of 
cerasus,  and  Aru  ballu,  the  Kabul  cherry,  as 
another  variety  of  cerasus,  both  grown  in 
gardens  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  Voigt  says 
there  is  a  species  of  cerasus  or  cherry,  "a 
native  of  Maulmain,"  but  Mr.  Mason  has  never 
happened  to  meet  with  it.  He  had  however 
good  authority  for  tbe  statement,  (and  Griffith 
remarks),  that  there  is  in  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces one  species  of  tbe  almond  tribe  *'  which 
abounds  in  prussic  acid." — Mason, 

CERASUS  CAPKONIA  %  Cherry  tree. 
A  native  of  Europe,  the  Himalaya,  Caucasus, 
<fcc.  In  Cashmere  it  is  called  Atoo  bedoo. 
The  kernel  of  this  fruit  contains  the  elements 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  accordingly  much 
used  for  communicating  its  peculiar  flavour  to 
brandy  and  liqueurs. 

CERASUS  CORNUTA.    Roxb. 
Prunus  padus.     Linn. 

Bird  Cherry,  Eno.  j  Jaiauna,  Pcr2UAa. 

Himalaya  Bird  Cher.  „   | 

This  is  found  in  the  Sntlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  7O0O 
to  10,000  feet  about  Simla.  It  grows  to  a 
large  size  and  its  wood  is  esteemed. — Cleghon 
Punjab  Report,  p.  65. 

CERASUS    JAPONICA,     the     Dwar 
Almond,  a  native  of  Japan,  but  long  know. 
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in  English  gardens  as  the  Double  Dwarf 
Almond.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  that  appear  in  the  month  of  March. — 
£n^'  Cyc.  page  827. 

CERASUS  LAUROCERASUS.  The 
Cherry  laurel,  a  native  of  Trebizond  and  Af- 
ghanistan, cultivated  in  Europe.  The  distil- 
led water  of  the  leaves  is  raucb  used  in  Europe 
as  a  vehicle  for  opiates  and  other  anodyne  me- 
dicines. It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  balf  an 
ounce  to  one  ouuce.  The  distilled  fluid  is  a 
most  dangerous  poison. — O'Shaughnestyj  page 
827.     See  Cinnamomum. 

CERASUS  PSEUDO-CERASUS.  The 
Chinese  Cherry. — Eng.  Cyc.  page  827. 

CERASUS  PUDDUM. 

Fruoas  puddum.     Lindlky. 
Common  Bird 


Cherry 
Cherry 


Eno. 


Paddam 

Chumiari 

Amulgach 


Punjab. 


This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  3000 
to  7000  feet.  Occurs  in  Kaghan  as  far  as  the 
Indus.  It  is  a  sacred  tree  among  the  hindu8.The 
bark  is  called  ptidmakf  and  used  in  medicine 
by  the  natives,  as  it  is  also  in  America. — 
Clegh,  Funj\  Report  on  Kullu  and  Kangra,  p. 

65,  81. 

CERASUS  SERRULATA,  the  Fine- 
toothed  Cherry.    A  native  of  China.— j^w^. 

Cyc,  page  287. 

CERASUS  VULGARIS.  Frunus  Cera- 
$us^  Liw.  The  common  Cherry.  Is  found  wild 
in  the  woods  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  acquires 
a  very  large  size.  Dr.  Royle  considers  the 
cherry  to  be  wild  in  Cashmere. — £ng.  Cyc. 

page  826. 

CERATONl A  SILIQUA.  W.  Carab  Tree. 

Carab  Tr«o         Eno. 
Khimoob  shameeAaAB 
Saint  John's  Bread. 


Arab. 


i 


Nubtee 

Kharroub  „ 

Carab  tree  Fruit. 

The  Carab  tree  has  been  introduced  at  the 

Saharunpore  gardens.     The  pods  sell  in  the 

bazar  at  ten  rupees  a  seer,  or  five  rupees  a 

pound.— *Spr2^«  Suggest^  p.  54.     Ains.  Mat 

Med,  p.  39. 

CERATOPHORA    STODDARTII.       A 

native  of  the  Kandyan  Hills.  This  lizard  is  re- 
markable for  having  no  external  ear ;  and  it 
has  acquired  il^  generic  name  from  the  curi- 
ous horn  like  process  on  the  extremity  of  the 
nose.  This  horn,  as  it  is  found  in  mature 
males  of  ten  inches  in  length,  is  five  lines 
long,  conical,  pointed,  and  slightly  curved  up. 
Tennent'8  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Ceylon,  pp.  279,  280. 

CERBERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Apocynacee.  C.  ahorai  has 
the  properties  of  C,  Manghas.  C.  fruticosa 
is  a  large  shrub,  native  of  salt  marshes,  the 
fmit  is  a  deadly  poison.  C.  Manghas,  Kul- 
looa,  Burm,  Is  a  common  pknt  in  the  East 
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Indies,  occurring  in  wet  situations.  The  ker- 
nels are  described  by  Lindley  as  emetic  and 
purgative.  Waiz  states  that  the  leaves  are 
used  in  Java  as  an  excellent  substitute  for 
senna.  The  milky  sap  is  also  said  to  be  pur- 
gative ;  fruit  used  extensively  by  the  Burmese, 
to  make  an  oil  which  they  burn  in  their  lamps, 
and  use  to  anoint  their  heads.  The  medicinal 
properties  are  unknown  in  Tenasserim,  and 
Dr.  Mason  thinks  their  existence  may  be 
doubted. — Dr,  Mason,  Eng,  Cyc,  p.  330. 
O^Shaughnessy,  p.  447. 

CERBERA  TANGHIN,  the  Tanghin 
tree  was  formerly  used  in  Madagascar  for  the 
trial  by  ordeaL — O'SJuzughnessy,  p,  446. 

CERBERA  THEVETIA.  A  large 
shrub  with  leaves  like  the  oleander,  and  bell- 
shaped  yellow  fiowers.  Its  milk  is  poisonous, 
bark  bitter  and  purgative,  also  said  to  be 
powerfully  febrifuge,  '*  two  grains  being  affirm- 
ed to  be  equal  to  a  common  dose  of  cinchona." 
According  to  Royle  perfectly  naturalized  in 
ludia. — O^Shaiighnessy,  p.  447.     Riddell. 

CERBERA  CDALLAM-    G^btn. 

Cebera  manghas,  Sime  in  Bot,  Mag, 

Tangbina  odallam.     JDon. 
Odallam  Tree    Eng.         |  Kat-arali  TAir. 

Odallam  Malbal.  | 

Common  on  the  Western  Coast  of  India. 
Wood  white  and  spongy.  Nut  narcotic  and 
poisonous.  The  green  fruit  is  employed  to 
kill  dogs. 

CERBERA  MANGHAS,  Linn. 
C.  lactaria,      Buch,  \  C.  quaternifolia^  Roxh, 

EuUooa.  BiTRM. 

This  tree  grows  in  Pegn,  Tenasserim, 
Tavoy,  Penang,  Singopore,  Java,  Moluccas 
and  the  adjacent  islands  in  wet  situations. 
The  wood  is  said  not  to  be  used.  Its  fruit 
is  used  very  extensively  by  the  Burmese,  to 
make  an  oil  which  they  burn  in  their  lamps 
and  use  to  anoint  their  heads.  The  kernels 
are  described  as  emetic  and  purgative.  The 
leaves  are  said  to  be  used  in  Java  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  senna,  and  the  bark  is  said  to 
possess  similar  properties. —  YoigUDr,  Mason, 
JSng,  Cyclop, 

CE^BURA,  a  varied  coloured  dog,  one  of 
the  dogs  of  Yama.  He  has  a  second  dog 
called  Syama,  or  black.  Cerbura  is  undoubted- 
ly, the  Cerberus  of  the  Greeks.  Cerbura  has 
other  names,  all  meaning  spotted,  but  it  is 
also  called  Tri-sera,  or  Three-headed.  See  Tama. 

CERCIS  SILIQUASTRUM.    See  Caesal- 

pinese. 
CERCOLEPTES  CANDIVOLVUS.  See 

Viverridse. 

CERCOTRICHAS,  a  genus  of  birds  ia 
India,  known  as  bulbul,  C.  erythropterus,  C, 
Luzoniensis,  C.  raacrourus.  See  Bulbul. 
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CERBAL  GRAINS. 

CERDAS,  r]80  Setas.    Sp.  Bristles. 

CEREAL  GRAINS  are  almost  wholly  culti- 
vated for  food.  The  seeds  of  all  the  Gramiucae, 
those  of  the  darnel  alone  excepted,  are  capable 
by  cultivation  of  becoming  alimentary.  The 
value  of  grains  generally  speaking  is  directly 
as  the  size  of  the  caryopsis,  and  inversely  as 
the  thickness  of  the  pericarp.  When  the  grain 
abounds  in  perisperm  it  is  hea^'y,  when  the 
envelope  is  thick  the  grain  is,  on  the  contrary, 
light,  thus  : — 

Seeds  Weighed 

100  of  wheat  4*50  gi*ains. 

100   „  barley  3-85      „ 

100   „  rye  260      „ 

100  „  oats  2-50      „ 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  grain  influ- 
ences materially  the  quality  of  the  resulting 
bread.  If  the  gluten  be  absent  no  fermen- 
tation takes  place  in  the  dough,  if  the  gluten 
be  in  excess  the  bread  is  heavy  and  acid. 
Wheat  flour  may  be  considered  the  type  of  all 
that  is  suitable  for  alimentary  purposes,  and 
in  the  degree  of  deviation  from  this  standard 
consists  the  inferiority  of  the  other  grains. 
Several  diseases  infest  the  cereal  grains,  gene- 
rally altering  the  perisperm,  sometimes  destr<»y- 
ing  it  altogether  ;  all  these  maladies  are  pro- 
duced by  minute  cryptogamic  plants  (mush- 
rooms), of  which  the  three  following  are  the 
most  frequent :  — 

1.  CarieSf  {Uredo  caries)  attacks  wheat, 
usually  spares  the  pericarp,  but  changes  the 
perisperm  into  a  black  foetid  powder.  The 
component  globules  are  devoid  of  pellicles. The 
disease  is  highly  contagious. 

2.  Carbon  or  smut^  (  Uredo  segetum)  occurs 
under  the  epidermiS)  is  composed  of  spheri- 
cal  globules,  attacks  all  the  cereal  grains  in- 
discriminately, a))d  resembles  black  dust. 

3.  Ergot  or  spur,  {Sclerotium  clavus)  is 
elongated  in  form,  black  externally,  white  and 
horny  'vithin,  exceedingly  deleterious  in  its 
propertiee,  if  long  taken  ;  in  large  doses  acts 
specially  on  the  womb. 

Little  is  known  as  to  tho  native  country 
of  the  cereal  grains.  Michaud  states  that  he 
has  seen  wheat  growing  wild  on  Mount  At- 
las. Sicily  has,  but  on  insufficient  grounds, 
claimed  the  honour.  Pallas  saw  wild  wheat 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga^  but  in  all 
these  cases  the  production  of  a  few  scattered 
plants  is  fairly  accounted  for  on  the  grounds 
of  the  seeds  having  been  transported  thither 
by  birds,  or  with  the  stores  of  wandering  mer- 
chants  or  commissariat  trains.  Without  cul- 
tivation, all  the  cereals  degenerate,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  case  with  oats  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,    The  principal  of  the  cercalea  culti- 
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vated  as  food  plants,  &c.,  for  man,  in  Eastern 
and  Southern  Asia,  are  : — 
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Cereals,  as  they  now  exist.,  seem  to  Iiaro 
been  greatly  improved  from  their  natural 
state.  Wheat  has  five,  six,  or  seven  dis- 
tinct species,  rye  one,  barley  three  and  oats 
2,  3  or  4  species.  Rice,  cholum,  maize  and 
the  millets  (together  with  the  Earopeaa 
grains,  more  sparingly  met  with,  wheat, 
barley»  &c),  are  the  cereals  commonly  culti- 
vated in  Southern  India.  The  cereal  grasses 
grown  within  the  tropics  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  nutritions  as  those  of  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  Buriran  books  say,  there  are 
seven  kinds  of  saha,  or  cereals,  in  which  they 
include  pat  or  beans,  rice,  wheat,  barlej, 
millet,  millet  (paspalum)  millet  (panicum,) 
beans  and  peas*  Mason.  0' Shaughnessy,  Dar- 
win on  Species, 

CERES,  the  representative  of  Ceres, 
amongst  the  hindus  is  Lakhsmi.  Amongst  the 
Rajputs  Gouri  seems  to  be  the  analogne  of 
Ceres  and  on  the  festival  of  the  Ahairea  or 
Muhoorat  ka  Shikar.  They  hunt^  slayaad 
eat  the  wild  boar.    See  Boar. 

CERESE.  Hind.  %  A  reddish  coloured, 
hard  and  close  grained  strong  wood,  found  in 
the  Santhal  jungles  from  Sooree  to  HasdiM 
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CEROPSQIA  JUNC£A. 

eni  •cMct.  UMl  by  the  natives  for  baildiagt, 
fiiniitim«  cart-whedsy  Ac  SaiUble  for  tii« 
coDStrnctionof  timbar  bridges. — GaL  Engineer 
Journal,  July  4i  1860,  pA55.  (Qu.  Is  this  the 
Acacia  sirissa  ?) 

CEREUS,  a  genus  of  the  Osctacea,  all  of 
them  ornamental  exotic  plants  and  abont  20 
spades  introduced  into  India.  Many  of  the 
species  produce  beautifal  flowers,  the  stems 
are  angled  and  jointedi  the  blossoms  open 
in  the  evening  or  during  the  night,  and  die 
away  towards  the  morning.  C.  flogelliformis, 
of  S.  America,  which  grows  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
is  the  creeping  cereus.  G.  grandiflorus.  Mill 
(Cactus  grandiflorus,Liun.)>is  the  night  flower- 
ing cereus*  Others  may  be  enumerated,  Cactu$ 
hexagonuSyLinn ;  C.  senilis,  the  old  man's  torch 
thistle ;  C.  speciosissimus,  Cactus  triangularis, 
Linu. ;  and  C.  truncatus. — Riddeil.  VoigLdl, 

CERIOPS  IIOXBUKGUIANUS.    AnN. 
Bhisophora  deesodra      I  Bruguiera  decandra  Eexb. 

Mosob.  I 

Garan  Bbno.   I  Kn-byen  BuBV. 

Ka-by-ain  Buftic.  | 

Grows  on  all  the  coasts  of  tropical  Asia. 
Wood  dark  reddish>  hard  and  durable,  flowers 
large,  white  and  sweet  scented.  The  bark  is 
used  in  India  for  dyeing,  chiefly  in  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Bengal.     Voigt  Malcolm, 

CERIOBNIS  M£LANOCEPHALA»  the 
Arfi;u8  pheasant. 

CERISCUS  MALABARICU3.  QiERT. 
Syn.  of  Randia  dnmetorum,  Linn, 

CERITHIDEA,  a  genus  of  Molluscs.  See 
Mollusca. 

CERITHIUM,  a  genus  of  Molluscs.  See 
Mollusca. 

CERNE,  the  name  given  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  the  island  of  Mauritius,  on  its  dis- 
covery :  subsequently,  while  in  the  possession 
of  the  French,  it  was  calld  L'isle  de  France, 
the  Isle  of  France. 

CEROPEOIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Asdepiacesi.  They  are  creepers 
and  trailing  plants.  C  Arnottiana,  Wight,  is 
the  Oo-ta-lung  of  the  Burmans.  C.  bulbosa, 
esculenta,  lucida,  juncea,  Lushii,  elegans»  Ste- 
phauotis,  stapeliseformis  and  tuberosa  occur  in 

ludia. 

CEROPEOIA  BULBOSA.  Roxb.  Occurs 
in  many  places  in  India,  and  every  part  of  it 
is  eaten  by  the  natives.  Its  roots  are  of  the 
size  of  anapple»  and  when  fresh  taste  like  a 

turnip.— i?<w6. 

CEBOPEGIA  ESCULENTA,  Edok. 

Galot,  Pakj- 
In  Multan,  its  acid  leaves  and  tubers  are 
used  as  a  vegetable — Dr.  «/•  L.  Stewart. 

CEROPEOIA  JUNCEA.  Roxb.  A  twming 
plant,  grows  all  oyer  India.  It  is  succulent, 
with  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  is  much 
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eaten   as  a   salad  by   the  people. — Mr.  R. 
Broum. 

CEROPEOIA  TUBEROSA.  Bo»b.  Cor.  9; 
W.  le.  363. 

G.  Candelabrum,  It.  ii.  27. 
Bech-cheli  manda,    Tbl.  |  Pulla  mandot         Tmu 

The  word'manc/a'  is  applied  to  several 
species  of  Ceropegia.  V. 

CEROSTERNA  GLADIATOR.  A  Ion- 
gicorn  beetle  of  India  ;  it  eats  the  bark  of 
casuarina  trees. 

CEROXTLON  ANDICOLA.  A  native  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  of  immense  height,  often 
attaining  150  feet  in  elevation  ;  from  fissures 
in  the  trunk  there  flows  spontaneously  a  kind 
of  grey  waxy  substance,  containing  two-thirds 
of  resin  and  one-third  of  wax  identical  with 
that  formed  by  the  bee.  Melted  with  a  little 
suet  this  wax  makes  excellent  tapers.  Its  in- 
troduction into  India  merits  attention. — 
ffShaughnesiy,  p.  641. 

CERRADURAS.  also  Cerrajos.  Sp.  Locks. 

CERRISER  DE  CAYENNE.  Eugenia 
Michelii. 

CERTHIA  FAMILURIS  and  C.  Hima- 
layana,  &c. :  and  not  unfrequently  the  exact 
European  species  inhabit  India. 

CERUSE.    White  Lead.    Eva. 

Carbonate  of  lead,   Eiie.  |  Cemiaa  Ital. 

Safeda»  Hind.  | 

Used  as  white  paint 

CERVID^>  or  Cervints,  A  tribe  of  ma- 
malia,  in  which  are  included  several  generaf 
the  name  of  the  tribe  is  obtained  from  cervus, 
the  stag.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  o, 
ths  Cervid»,  there  were  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing: 

Cervut  munijdc.  Eadang  or  Eijang,  Malay. 

Cenrus  Kuhlii* 

Cervtu  Moluccensi*. 

Cervus  barbarusia.    Rusa,  Malay. 

Cervui  axi$.    Spotted  Deer. 

Cervui  equinui,  inhabits  Borneo. 

Mo$chu%  meininay  Naper,Malay  and  Javaneie. 

Moichui  Javanicui,  Kauchil,  Malay. 

Mo$chu»Kanehilf  Pklandok,  Mailay. 

Antilope  dipreuicomisi 

Cervus  Duvaucellii,  Bara  singha,  Hind. 

G.  AridoUlii,  Elk  ; 

C.  hippelaphui,  Sambar. 

C.  vagiitaliif  Kaher,  or  barking  deer ;  munt- 

jac. 

0.  pof^dnus.  Jungle  sheep  or  hog-deer. 
The  genus  Cervus  is,  however,  greatly  more  re- 
stricted by  some  soologists.  For  example,  the 
known  species  of  stag  (restricted  Cervus)  or 
elephantine  type  of  deer,  are  seven  in  num-. 
ber,  vis.  Cervus  Canadensis  ;  G.  affinis  ;  C- 
Wallichii  ;  C.  elaphus  ;  C.  Barbarus  ;  0. 
8ika;  C.  Tidonanus,  as  under  : 

1.  Ccrvu9  CMadendi.  Brisson.  (C.  stron- 
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gjloceros,  Schreber  ;  C.  occidentalis,  Ham. 
Smith,  C.  major,  Ord,)  is  the  ''  Wapiti,"  or 
joisealled  '"elk"  of  North  America. 

2.  C.affinis.  Hodgson.  (The  Show,  E. 
Tibet,  Mongolia?  North  China  1)  occurs  in 
Mantchuria  9 

3.  a  WaUkhii.  Cavier.  (C.  elaphus 
of  Asia  apud  Pallas,  O.  caspianns,  Falconer  ; 
C.  Naryanas,  Hodgson).  Occurs  in  Tartary 
and  Siberia,  Ural,  Caucasus,  Persia,  Kashmir, 


inglj  resembling  the  Indiaa  **  Bara  Bingha*' 
(C.  DuTEucelii)  in  corretpondiiig  vestiun, 
except  that  it  is  radier  flmailer,  with  dif- 
ferently shaped  horns,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  C.  dimorphe,  Hodgson  (J.  A  S.  Xlf, 
897),  is  no  other  than  C.  £ldi,  with  boras 
imperfectly  developed  in  a  state  of  captivity. 
He  believes  that  it  is  not  an  inhabitant  oC 
tlie  Bub-Himaiayan  sal- forest,  any  more  than 
the   Show  of   Eastern    Tibet,  or  0.  Afiinii, 


ralley  of  the  Oxus.     The   stags  in  the   parks    Hodgwm.     The  range  of  C.  £ldi  extends  into 


attached  to  the  emperor's  Summer  Palace 
near  Peldn,  would  appear  to  be  C.  WaDichii. 

4.  G,  ElapkuB,  L.  South  Europe  only. 
(The  "  Corsican  Stag''  of  Buffoii,  being  pro- 
bably only  a  stunted  variety.) 

5  C,  Barharus*  Bennett,  Africa^  North 
of  the  Atlas,  especially  Tunis. 

6.  C.  Sika.    Schlegel.     Japan. 

7.  C,  Taumanui,  Swinhoe.  BIyth,  J.  A. 
S.  XXIX,  90.  (C.  axis  apud  Cantor,  Ann. 
•Mag.  N.  H.  (1842),  note  to  p.  274).  Proba- 
bly distinot  from  C.  Fsendaxis  of  the  Philli- 
pines,  Zool.  Bonite,  p.  14.  Schinz.  Mamm. 
•11,386. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  *^  Bara  Singha 
or  Elk"  inhabiting  the  Kashmiriiin  mountains 
is  C.  Wallichii,  not  the  true  Bara  Singha  of 
the  plains  of  India,  which  is  C.  Duvaucelii. 

Among  the  numerous  local  names  collected 
by  Pallas,  there  is  not  one  that  approximates  . 
the  word  "  Alain,"  but  he  gives  "  Baarsingah, 
i.  e.f  Bara-singa,  India  ;  ad  Irtin  MaraU  Cal- 
maccis  mai  Buga,  cerva  Maaril,  ad  Baicalem 
ItubrJ*  huhhristin  is  applied  by  Strah hen- 
berg  to  the  ordinary  stag  of  Siberia,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  '^  Irbisch"  or  great  'stag, 
noticing  also  the  elk,  rein  deer  and  roe,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Irbisch  (if 
not  also  the  Alain)  and  likewise  the  great 
stag  of  Mantchuria  and  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  the  north  of  China,  are  one  and  the 
same  with  C.  affinis  of  the  forest  of  Bast 
Tibet.  During  a  recent  vieit  to  British  Bur- 
mab,  Mr.  Blyth  found  Oervus  (Panolia)  Eldi, 
Guthrie,  (frontalis,  McClelland,  gratus,  Schinz, 
dimorphe,  Hodgson,)  common  in  the  valley  of 
the  Irawadi)  its  venison  being  often  brought 
to  the  Rangoon  provision-bazar,  together  with 
that  of  the  samur,  hogdeer,  and  mnntjac  or 
barking  deer.  These  are  the  only  deer  of  Bur- 
ma. But  southward  in  the  provinces  of  Tavoy 
and  Mergui,  alonjg  with  others  of  the  Malayan 
fauna  and  flora,  we  find  the  little  Chevro- 
tain,  Tragulus  kanchll,  together  with  the 
Malayan  Tapir,  and,  in  Mergni,  the  6aIiiopi« 
thecus,  Argus  giganteus,  Euplocomos  Viel- 
loti,  Rollulns  cristatus,  Calbperdix  oeellatns, 
and  other  Malayan  peninsula  and  Sumatran 


the  Malayan  peuinsola ;  and  this  species  re- 
presents on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  the  C.  Duvaucelii  of  India,  with  si- 
milar habits,  being  more  gregarious  and  af- 
fecting more  open  country,  than  the  other 
deer  of  these  regions.  (Mr.  Blyth,  in  Joumd 
of  the  Jtiatie  doeUly  of  Bengal,  p.  193.)  The 
above  will  have  shown  that  the  Deer  tribe  of 
southern  and  eastern  Asia  have  presented 
unusual  difficulties  to  the  scientific  men  of 
Europe.  Indeed,  Schintz  (Naehtrage  zumi 
ten  Bande),  suggests  that  under  the  deno- 
mination C«rvus  muntjak,  six  different  species 
lie  hid,  viz. : 

1.  Cervus  StploceroSy  Schinz.  Sye.  C 
Muntjak.  Linn,  apud  Ogilby.  Hab. 
Himalaya. 

2.  Cervus  ratwa,  Hodgson.  Hob.  Him- 
alayah. 

3.  Cervus  allipei,  F.  Cuvier-  ffah.  India 

4.  C*.  Munfjak,  Raffles  and  Hunfield. 
Hab.     Sumatra,  Banka,  Borneo  aud 

•    Java. 

5.  C.  Beevesih  Oglby.  1/ab,  China. 

6.  C.  iln^m^n«>,  Pucheran.iSfaA.Andrt. 

(a.)    Ce7'vus  fVallichii.  Cuv.  Tail-less  deer 
of  India. 

Cerirus  pygragus,  Bardwieke, 


Eifo. 

HlMD. 


PSRS. 


Goo-koohi, 
Oeveziu 

Giazia, 


PiKS. 


TiBrr. 


Bed-deer, 
Bara  Singha, 
Jasrail, 
Maral, 

Occurs  iu  Persia^  Nepaul  and  the  Saul 
forests. 

(6.)  Genme  afinis,  Tibetan  Stag  of  Hodgsoa. 

Saol  forest  Stag     EvQ.    I  Stroa  Til. 

Bara  Singba  Hind.  | 

Occurs  in  Thibet  and  tihe  Saul  fbrests. 

(e.)    Cervm  Sika.    The  Sika  of  Japan,  of  i 
dark  brown  colour  with  slender  horns. 

{d.)    Panolia  actUieomi^    Grat. 
P.  Eiaii  €frat^. 


Cervus  frontalis.  ifcC/e[- 

Utn4. 


Cervuf  lyratoi  Se^nuL 
,.    Eldn.  Oal /. -AT.^. 


Biva 


Basa  lyratvs,     .  Scbins.  |  Sangrai, 
Sangnaiy  Hiim.  | 

Occurs  in  the  Mttnipore  TaUay,  and  ta  tk 


species.    At  Moulmein,  Mr.  Blyth   saw  C-        ^^^^ 

£ldi  alive,  in  its  rufus  summer  coat,  exceed- 1  Malay  pemiisiil»t  is  exceedingly  wary. 
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CSRVIPf. 


CEKVIDJE. 


(c.)   Ruarvui  DuvauetUi.     Q\pr. 

Ilueerviit  elaphoidii.  ^m{$p.  I  <w. 

Bara  Singha  Hlvp.  |  Bunja  Hind. 

Spotted  deer  of  the  Sunderbtins.  It  in- 
habits the  eastern  and  northern  skirts  of  Ben* 
gal  and  Hindustan,  and  the  Sunderbuns. 
It  inhabits  reedy  marshes  and  tie  islands  of 
great  risers,  iiAVcr  entering  the  mountains  or 
forests.  The  tail  is  short  with  no  caudal  disc 
and  no  heavy  mane. 

(/.)    Riua  Equina.  Cdv.  Ham.  Smith. 


CarvusRnsa.  Raffles. 
„       eqiiiouB.  Ciiv. 
„      Uippelaphna.    BU 
Hot  Cat, 


Rusa  equina.  Gray. 
Uippelaphui. 


»» 


RusaEtam.  Ruffle$,  of  the 
people  of  Sumatra. 

„    etam,  BIalat. 

„    Kumbang.        ,, 
Samboo  Deer  Bennett, 


Samburofthe  Mahrattas 

Sambara.  Some. 

Elaod  or  Elk  of  Dutch 

sportsmen. 
Kumbaog,  Malay. 

It  inhabits  the  Dekhan,  S.Mahratta  country, 
Sui^atra,  Borneo  and  Banks.  It  is  of  a  pale 
br3wa  colour.  Considering  the  similarity  of 
colours  and  size  of  Cervus  equinus,  Hippela- 
phus  and  Aristotelis,  Mr.  Elliot  is  probably 
tight  {Jladras  Journ.  1839,  p.  220}  iu  cou- 
aidexing  all  three  as  varieties  of  the  great 
Indian  stag,  described  by  Aristotle  under  the 
designation  of  Hippelaphus ;  and  Cervus 
Peroniiy  Cuv,  (Cerf  dn  Timor)  may  probably 
be  added  as  a  fourth  variety. 

(^.)     Rusa  Hippelaphus,     Cuv. 
Cervui  hippelaphus.  Cuv.'  \  Cerf  Noir  du  Bengal  F. 
timorensis  MuUer, 
mf>Uueexi8i8-        of 
Qu^  and  Gaim. 
Kuna    „        Gray  ;  Smith. 
Samber  of  India. 
Mijangan  Banjoa.    Malay 

of  Java. 

It  inhabits  the  great 
gal,  Sumatra  and  Java.  It  is  about  the  si2e 
of  the  common  stag.  In  winter  is  of  a  grayish 
brown  and  in  summer  it  is  of  a  brighter  and 
more  golden  brown.  The  croup  is  pale 
yellow,  and  the  tail  is  brown,  terminated  by 
rather  long  hair,  which  is  rough  and  hard, 
and  all  about  the  head  and  neck  and  cheeks 
grows  long,  like  a  mane  and  beard. 

(A.)    Rtisa  Aj^totelis.  Cuv.  Okay. 


>9 


Cuv. 

Hippelaphe  of  F.  Cuv. 
Cerf  d  Eau   of  Duvau- 

cell. 
Buna     of     Java     and 

Sumatra. 
Boussaitan. 
Wests  of  India,  Ben- 


Occnpy  the  Saul  forests  of  India^  eol6iir  of 
a  red-brown. 

0'.)   ^uia  Peroniiy  the  smaller  Rusa,  inha- 
bits Timor,  Lombok,  Bawian  and  Ternate. 
(k.)    Rtua  PhilippinuB^ 

Cervua  ilariaooa.  Cuv. 
The  Pkilippine  Rusa.      I  Cerf  de  PhUipianes^  Va- 

1  laarttt, 

(I)    Rusa   lepida,   the  Sundevall  Rusa,  a 

native  of  Java,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  roebuck, 
(m.)   Axis  maculaius,  Ham.  Smith,  Gray. 


Axis  Pliniut-    Erxleben 

apud  Omelin» 
Cervus  axis      „    Siliot. 

„  pseudaxis  Gtrvois. 


Cervus  nudipalpebra  OgU' 

hy. 
Black  Vixr, 
Axis  major,  A.    medius 
A.  minor.  Ilodgion. 


Thon  langna  of  th*  Terai, 
Hogdeer. 

Spotted      Hogdeer     ef 
Hodgson, 


Rusa  bungs,    Malty  of 

Peoinsula. 
Spotted  deer   vf   India. 
Cbitra  Sanac- 
Cbittai  deer  of  Hod.  and 

Ellio:. 

Inhabits  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  sies 
and  form  it  resembles  the  fallow  deer  and  at  the 
shoulder  its  height  is  two  feet,  six  or  seven 
inches.  The  ground  cobur  of  the  skin  is  at  all 
times  a  rich  fawn  spotted  with  white,  but  itf 
nearly  black  along  the  back  and  snow  white 
below.  It  has  a  white  longitudinal  line  on  the 
flanko*  It  lives  near  water  in  the  jungles,  feeids 
at  night.  It  is  timid,  indolent  and  gentle,  is 
easily  domesticated  and  propagates  in  cap- 
tivity. It  is  the  spotted  deer  of  IrAdian  sports- 
men. The  skin,  and  horns  of  this  graceful 
deer  are  articles  of  commerce :  in  the  years 
185.1  to  1855,  Liverpool  impoited  about  700 
skins  and  20,000  horns  a  year.  They  are  not 
so  generally  distributed  as  the  Sambar,  but 
in  many  districts  are  far  more  plentiful.  The^ 
go  in  herds  of  from  six  to  sixty.  So  many 
as  six  have  been  killed  by  one  gun  daring 
the  brief  cool  stalking-hours  of  the  morning 
and  evening. 

(n.)     Hyelaphus  porcinus.  ScNDiv. 


Cervus  porciuus,  Zimmer, 
„  luppelaphus  Var3. 
Cuv. 


Var.  Axis  niger,  J)r,  F, 
B,  Hum, 


Cervus '  aristotelis,  Cuv. 
h  ippelapuB,  Ogtiby. 
unicolor.  H,6mith 


9> 


»t 


Cervus     heterocerus 

Hodgson, 

„  BeogalensiB    SehtM 


Jerrow,  Hind. 

Samboo  deer  of  Bennett 


Jarai,  Hii^d. 

Cerf  de    Coromand   C7tev. 
Daim    noir   de     BengaL 

It  inhabits  the  great  foreats  of  India,  it  is 
not  gregarious  and.  ruts  and  drops  its  horns 
in  spring.  Mr.  Hodgson  describes  four  varieties 
of  this  deer. 

(a.)    Rvsa  Dimarphe,    Spotted  Busa. 
Gower,  Hikd.  |  Gever,  HiVD.  | 
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HxiTD.  I  Poroine  deer  of  Pennanii 
I  Sugoria,  HxiO), 

Shgoria,  „ 

Brown  Porcine  Axis 
of  Hodgson,  „ 


99 

ft 


Eno. 


Para, 
Parha, 
Khar, 
Laghuna, 
Hog  deer. 

Inhabits  Ceylon,  India  and  Assam.  Its 
legs  are  shorter  than  those  of  the^axisyjt  has 
no  black  dorsal  streak  and  no  white  streak 
on  the  haunches.  Horns  generally  short  with 
short  snags.  They  live  in  herds  on  the 
plains  and  do  not  ascend  mountains. 

Cervus  pumilisof  H.  Smith,  is  supposed  to. 
be  a  variety,  and  Cervus  Dodnrof  Koyle.is 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

Co.J     C^rvului  vaginalis,  Bodd.  Gbay; 
Cervus  muntjao,    Zimm.  [  Cervus  plicatus     Foster, 
Pros    „     ,)    dt  Sunder.  | 
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CBBVIB^. 


OlSTACXA. 


Ribbed    faced    deer    of 

Pennaat. 
Cheyreail   dee  Indes   of 

AUamand. 
The  Bee    of  Earopeane 

in  Borneo. 

It  iohabits  Samatra,  Banka^  Borneo  and 
Java.  Its  height  at  the  shoulders  is  abont  2 
feet  2  ioch.  On  its  face  are  two  rough  raised 
folds  of  skin,  marking  it  with  the  letter  V, 
the  point  below,  colour  reddish  brown  or  a 
light  brown,  bellj  and  front  of  thighs  pure 
white.  In  Java  it  occupies  districts  with  long 
grass  and  the  Saccharum  (Holcus)  spicatum 
(allang-allang,  Jav.)  and  Phyllanthus  emblica 
are  its  favourite  food,  but  Hibiscus^  Grewia, 


Kidang  of  the  Javaneie.        ($,)    TragiUui  Javanicui^  PdUu, 
Kijang  of  the  Sumatrane  i]foechuBJATaniooB.Gaie-  |  Moeeboa  Nefw,?.  CiiY. 
Muntjac,  of  the  8imd-  I     lin,  Pallae  apud  Bafflee  I  Gerroe  Jafamcna. 

'  MoeohuB  ludioaa.  Qmelin  | 

Oehek  Napu,  Malay. 

Inhabits  the  Malay  PeninsulSf  Sumatra, 
Java  and  Borneo. 

(t)  Cet-vultu  Eeeverih  CJhineBe  Munt- 
jak.  A  native  of  China,  0.  Vaginalis,  C 
mosohatas  and  C.  Reevesii  breed  together. 

(uj     Cet'vului  Pygatgui. 

Gcrrui,  Pygarguii  Pallai. 


Ahu  PxRS. 

Siaga  Tabtab 

Tailleis   roe  of  Pennant, 


TaiUeee  deer  of  Penmiit 
and  Shav 

Dikajakon  Bon 


,  A  native  of  Central  Asia. 

Urena,  and  other  malvaoeous  plants  are  eaten        ..    Ncmorrhedtu   SumatrensU.    Ham. 

by  it.    It  is  impatient  of  confinement,  ^,^lgn,ith. 

points  of  its  horns  are  turned  forwards  :  i*  «    .  ,.    *  «      *     «. 

about  the  size  of  the  antelope,  which  with  1  ^"p^^^SSSw 

the  exception  of  the  horns  it  resembles 


in 
general  appearance.    Low'i  Sarawak^  p.  76. 

(p,)    Stylacerot  muntjak.  H.  Smith, 
Gervue  mnntjak,  Zimm.    Honf.    Sjkea,  Elliot, 
BoddfBrt,  Sohreber,  Marsden,  Deemarctt,  linne. 

Cenma  vaginalie,  Boddaert. 
moaohatas,  Blainville. 
aub-oomatue     „ 
moaohua,  Desmareat 
anreua.  Ham.  Smith. 
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Oervua  philippinua, 

Smith. 

„    alUpea.  F.  Cuv. 

„    ratwa  flod^o. 
Muntjaoua     vagmalia, 

Gray. 


CbevTMill  des  Indes    Al-  1  Kidang 
iamaad.  I 


Malay. 


It  inhabits  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Java, 
Bamatra,  Banka,  Borneo,  Tenasserim,  Nepal, 
Assam,  Bengal,  S.  Mahratta  country,  Dekhan. 

(q.)     Cervului  Maehatutf  l>e  Blain. 

StyloceroaBatwa.   Hodgs. 
Cer?Ti8         „  „ 

Froz.Batwa  of  SundevalL 
„  Albipea  of  Wagner. 


Cervus  muntjak,  Sffhei, 

Elliot. 
Cerrna   moaehua,    Dee 

mareat. 


Barking  deer  of  Nepal. 
Batwa,  Bind. 

Kaher,  ,t 

oftheMahrattaa. 


Beknt.  Hahr.  Elliot. 
Bib  faced  deer  of  Pen- 
nant. 
Jangle  aheep. 

Inhabits  India,  living  in  forests  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  of  a  bright  reddish  yellow  colour 
with  the  chin  and  gullet  whitish.  The  hair 
is  not  ringed  as  in  Cervulus  Reevesi ;  six  or 
eight  live  together.  Horns  of  male  fall  in  May, 
the  females  have  bristly  tufts  ending  in  a  knot 
instead  of  a  horn. 

(r,)    TraguluM  E^tnehU,  Oray, 

Moaehua  palandok,  Man- 1  Ifoaohna  kanohil,  Bafflee 
den  I       9j    f nlf iventer,  Gray. 


Kanchil, 
Palandok, 


Malay. 


i> 


Chevrotain   de  Java.  F. 

BuiFon  and  Gray. 

Javan  muak,  Evo.  . 

Inhabits  Malay  peninsula,  Penang,  Lan- 
cavay  Islands,  Sumatra  and  Java.  The  lar- 
gest adult  measures  from  nose  to  ro^  of  tail 
1  foot  6|  in. 
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AmUhpe  intuiHStpi- 
lanw,  Lichtenatein 
apad  Bcbinx 

Eambing  utan     Malay.  |  Gambtan  P*  Cat. 

Numerous  on  the  Malay  peninsok  Imt 
frequents  the  steepest  hilly  localitias,  is  shy 
and  active  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain. 
Jaum.  Ai.  Soc.  Seng.  ing.  Cye-  Hortfdd 
and  Moore  Gat  E.  /.  ifuaeufN. 

GESAB  FREDERICS,  a  merchant  of 
Venice  of  the  16th  century,  who  wrote  of 
Tenasserim. 

CESABIAN  ERA  of  Antioch, was  establish- 
ed there  in  celebration  of  Caesar's  victory  it 
Pharsalia  A.  A.  C.  47. 

CESARA,  and  Cetaca,  flowers  mentionadin 
a  story  about  Ejrishna.  See  Krishna  p.  548. 

ESTRACCION  PHILIPPH  or  Port 
Jackson  shark  or  dogfish,  is  usually  3  to  4 
feet  long.    BenneU, 

CETACEA,  an  order  of  mammals  which 
live  in  the  ocean.  Amongst  them  are  the 
whales,  the  largest  of  creatures  now  esiating ; 
also  the  dolphins,  the  porpoises,  and  the 
dugong.  They  have  fin-like  anterior  eztremi- 
ties»  the  posterior  extremities  being  abeaot, 
or  rather  their  place  supplied  by  ahutge 
horisontal  caudal  fin  or  tail  They  have  do 
hair  oh  their  skin,  have  no  outer  ear,  and  the 
bones  of  the  neck  are  so  oompreased  as  to 
leave  the  animal  without  the  appearance  of  a 
neck.  Some  of  them  eat  plants,  or  are  phyto- 
phagous ;  some  are  zoophagous,  or  anunsl 
eaters.  Seven  new  species  of  cetaceans  have  xe- 
cently  been  described  from  the  Bay  of  Beogilf 
six  of  the  family  Delphinidae,  the  seventh 
belonging  to  the  sperm  whales,  PhyseteridSt 
to  be  called  Physeter  (Euphysetes)  simna. 

(A)    Whales. 

(a.)    Bcdma  mydicetui.  The  Eight  Whale 

B.  GriBnlaiiaica.  JAntueut  I  B.  Bondeletii.  VTiZM^- 
riB.  vulgaris.    Briaw.      I 
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CBTikCEA. 


CETACEA. 


Right  whik.  Evo.  var,  h. 

Wbale  boM  whale.  1  Book  noMd  whale. 

Grae&Uad  whal*. 

Kord  ksppar  whalo. 
Noid  eapor  whal«. 

Aeoording  to  LeMon,  inhabits  all  the  seas  of 
the  globe. 

(6.)  BakmamargincUa.  Gray.The 'wesUim 
Anatralaaian  whale,  has  very  long  and  slender 
baleen,  with  a  rather  broad  black  edge  on  the 
outer  or  straight  aide. 

(c)    BaUxna  amtraliif  DeiMoulins. 
K  anturtioa.  Lfuon, 
Bight  whale  of  South  Sea 


Common  black  whale  of 
Sir  Jamee  Host. 


whalea 
Soathem    whale     bone 
whale  of  Nana. 
Inhabits  the  south  seas,  and    mnltitudes 
were  seen  by  Sir  James  lloss  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes.    It  is  of  a  uniform  black  colour, 

(d)  Baloma  Japomica,  The  Japan  whale, 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts  of  Japau^  which 
it  visits  periodically.  Its  head  is  covered  with 
barnacles. 

(e;)    BaUxfia  imtartica, 

B.  aotipodenim.    Graff. 
If ew  Zealand  whale.  I  Tuku  Peru  of  New  Zea- 

I     Und. 

Inhabits  the  New  Zealand  ocean. 

(B.)  FlNNSKS. 

(/)  Megapiera  Kntira.  The  Kuzira.  It  in- 
babits  the  Japanese  seas. 

(g.)  Phywlu  Iwasu  The  Japan  Finner. 
It  is  very  rare.  In  1760  one,  25  feet  long, 
was  cast  ashore  at  Kii. 

'   (h,)    thyialu  antariicui.    Gray.  Inhabits 
the  New  Zealand  seas. 

(i.)  Phyialit  BratiliemU,  Bahia  Finner 
•was  brought  from  Bahia. 

(j.)  Phyaalu  AtutraUi.  The  southern  Fin- 
ner, inhabits  the  seas  of  the  Falkland  islands. 

(C.)  SpBBK  WhALKS:  PHTSBTBBlDiB. 

(ib.)    Catodcn  macrooephaltu. 


Fhyseter  maorooephalut. 

Xtfm. 

if  hyieter  gibbas  of  Sckr^Ur 
trumpo,  i^rninalerrf . 
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Gatodoci  ttVLm^OtOerrard* 
Cetus       macrooephalus. 

Oken. 
Northern  Sperm  whale. 


Its  principal  food  are  the  sepiad«  or  cuttle 
fiab,  but  it  swallows  small  dshes. 
.  (1)    Catodon  Colneti.  The  Mexican  sperm- 
whale  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Pacific, 
the  south  seast  and  the  equatorial  oceans. 

(m.)  CcUodon  pdy^fphus.  South  Sea  Sperm 
whale. 

Cachalot  I     Sperm  whale. 

Inhabits  the  southern  ocean. 

(n.)  Caiodan  Kogia.  Gray.  Taken  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  a  short  head,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  young  of  C.  polycyphus. 

(o.)  Beluga  Kingii^  has  been  taken  off  the 
coasia  of  Australia,  where  it  represents  the 
white  whale  B.  catodon,  Gatodon  macroce- 
X>halus, 
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(D.)  DBLPfllKiB. 

(p.)    NeonurU  Phocenoidet,    Gray, 

Delphi  Dua  melaa,  Temms, 
A  dolphin  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
(q.)    Phocama  eommunii. 
Phocana  Roudeletii  Wil»  |  Delphious  phoc»na.Xrtiiii. 
luffKby.  I 


Common  Porpoiie  |    Porpeeio. 

(r.)    Grampus  Sakamata.    ScMegeL 
Sakftm  Kuzira.    3  at  AW, 

Found  off  the  Coast  of  Japan. 

(<.)    Grampui  Sieboldii. 

Naiao  Oata.    Japan. 

A  native  of  the  Coasts  of  Japan. 

(p.)  Oramput  macrorhynehut.  Black  fish 
of  the  south  sea  whalers.  It  inhabits  the 
south  seas. 

(q.)    JDelphinaptertu  Peranii, 

Kigbt  whale  Porpoiae  of  whalers* 

It  is  found  on  the  Brazil  bank,  off  the  coasts 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  higher  southern  lati- 
tudes. It  lives  in  large  shoals,  and  its  flesh 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  black,  but  the 
beak,  the  {lectoral  fins  and  under  part  of  the 
body  are  white. 

(r.)  Delphintu.  Seafaring  people  call  the 
species  of  this  genus,  bottle-nose,  bottle-head, 
flounder  head,  grampus,  porpoise,  porpease, 
or  porpus,  sometimes  even  whale,  and  give 
the  name  of  dolphin  to  the  coryphsena,  a 
Bcomberoid  fish  which  changes  colour  when 
dying.  There  are  said  to  be  several  species  of 
Delphinus. 

(«.)  DdpIUnus  Heavisidii.  The  Hastated 
Dolphin,  inhabits  the  south  sea  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

(t.)  Delphinut  ohteiirtu.  The  Dusky  Dol- 
phin. Inhabits  the  southern  ocean,  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

(u.)  DelpMnui  Abuialam.  Inhabits  the 
Red  Sea. 

(v.)  Delphinui  BtUropia.  Inhabits  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Chili. 

(w.)  Deiphinus  Nowe  ZealandicB.  The 
New  Zealand  Dolphin.  Inhabits  New  Zealand 
and  Cape  Gable. 

(«.)  Delphintu  ForUeri.  Forster*s  dolphin, 
inhabits  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  New  Cali- 
donia  and  Norfolk  Island. 

(y.)    Delphintu  Sao  inhabits  Madagascar. 

(2.)  Delphintu  longiroetris,  the  Cape  Dol- 
phin inhabits  the  seas  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Southern  Ocean. 

(cm.)   Steno  Malayantu. 

Dolphinua  Plumbeua  Ihis- 1  Delphioua    Malayaaui, 
aumier.    Cuv,  |     £uMon  apud  Cuv. 


Param  puan.  Laut,  Jfo-  I  Dolphin  Ventre  Rouz  of 
laff.  I     AnM  Xnaeum. 

Inhabits  the  Malabar  Coast  and  ooatts 
of  Penang.  It  is  numerous  and  rather  heavy 
in  ita  movements,  but  is  rarely  oaptured,  ex- 
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cept  by  chanct  in  the  stake  nets.  It  eats 
small  fishes,  Clopea  and  GlyphisidoD  coeles- 
tinas.     Cuv. 

(56.)     Steno  frontanus,  inhabits  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific 

(cc)     Platanista     G  angelica.     Delphinus. 
Shawensis  of  Blaiuville. 
Platanist*         of  PLiiir.     Sou-soa 
Pauphioe  da  Oaoga  .T.       Sum 

Cuv. 

luhabits  the  Ganges  and  Irawaddy. 

(dd.)  Halicore  Dugong. 
Trichechua  dngong.(?mf^.  |  DugunguB  Indicus.  Ham. 

Indian  Dugonfi:        Bnq.  |  Le  Dngong  des  Indes  Fa. 

Inhabits  the  shallows  of  the  Indian  Ocean 

and  about   Ceylon,  where  the   water   is  not 

more  than    two   or   three  fathoms  deep.     It 


of  India. 
of  BoFroN. 


does  not  appear  to  frequent  the  land  or  the 

freshwater.     Its  flesh  is  delicate.     The  du- 1  it  is  "compofeed   of  carbon  81-66,  hydrogen 


whale,  the  Catodon  tnacroeephalut.  The  hetd 
is  the  chief  repository  of  this  secretion, 
especially  a  cavity  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  which 
it  exists  mixed  with  oil  The  spermaceti 
whale  occurs  in  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and 
Chinese  seas.  The  liquid  first  drawn  from 
the  head  of  the  animal  is  a  mixture  of 
spermaceti  and  sperm  oil ;  from  this  the  solid 
matter  is  separated  by  filtration  through  bags, 
and  subsequent  compression.  After  this  it 
is  melted  in  water,  skimmed,  and  re-roelted 
with  a  little  potash  water,  to  remove  the  list 
traces  of  the  oil ;  lastly,  it  is  permitted  to 
concrete  slowly,  during  which  it  is  crystal- 
lized in  brilliant  white  masses.  Pure  sper- 
maceti is  while,  tasteless,  inodorous,  crys- 
talline, insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  it  forms  a  soap  with  potash. 


gong  was  noticed  as  occurring  in  Ceylon  by 
the  early  Arab  sailors,  by  Megasthenes 
{Fragm.  lix)  and  .£lian^  and  subsequently  by 
the  Portuguese.  It  is  this  creature  which 
has  given   rise  to  the  tales  about   mermaids 


12-86,  oxygen  6*  47.  Spermaceti  was  once 
much  used  internally  as  a  demulcent  and 
emollient,  especially  in  troublesome  catarrhs 
and  dysentery.  It  is  at  present  employed 
solely   as   an   external   application,  being  an 


which  have  till  the  present  day   occupied  the  |  ingredient  in  numerous  cerates  and  ointments, 
world,  and  doubtless  had  their  origin  in  the   ^QWShaughnessg,  pa<,e  687. 
tales  of  the  Arab-sailors.     They    are  phyto- 


phagous or  plant  eaters, 

{te.)  Halicore  Indicus.  Owen.  The  Malay 
dngong,  an  inhabitant  of  the  narrow  seas  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

(Jf.)  Halicore  Tabemacfili.  Euppell.  The 
dugong  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  a  feeble  voice,  and 
feeds  on  algae.  It  is  about  ten  feet  long.  In 
February  and  March,  bloody  battles  occur 
between  the  males.  Its  flesh,  teeth  and  skins 
are  utilized. 

(gg.)  Hahcore  Auitralis.  Manate  of  Dam- 
pier. 

White  tailed  manate  of  Pennant.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Coast  of  Australia. 

(hh.)     Halicore  Indiciu.     F.  Cuvier. 

'  '     '       '"  I  Halicore  Ta- 

bernacuium    Rdppxll. 


Trichechua  Dn 

gong  EaxLEBSV. 

Halicore    Ceta- 

cea  Illboer. 

Halicore  Dugong, 
Cttvier  apud     RirrLsa. 


Dugnogiw  M  an- 
nus Tiedemann 
apud 


SCBINS. 


Dugong  of  BmrroK.  1  Parampuan  lAut,  Malay. 

Dugong  MalaV.  I 

Under  these  synonyitos  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor 


CETRARIA  ISLANDIOA.   Iceland  mofi- 

CETONIDiE.  See  Coleoptera. 

CEYLON  is  called  by  the  hindoos  Ua- 
ka  ;  Siuhala-diva,  its  loc^  name,  was  ooirnpt- 
ed  into  Seren-diva  or  Serendip  by  the  An* 
bian  pilots,  and  it  is  still  known  amongit 
Indian  mahomedans  by  the  laat  name.  Tbi 
Arabsi  however  in  addition  to  Serendip 
call  it  also  Sinkhul.  To  the  ancientsi  it  wai 
known  as  Tam-ba-pani,  from  which  came  Um 
name  Taprobaue  used  by  Milton  when  he 
writes  of 

'*  The  Asia  kings  and  Partbt«n  among  these  : 
From  India  and  the  golden  Cheraoneae 
And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobanfl,*' 
Dusk  faeea  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed. 

The  chronicles  of  the  island  extend  in  an 
unbroken  series  to  543  B.C.  From  the  Honor- 
able Geom^e  Tumour's  epitome  nf  the  sover- 
eigns of  Ceylon,  it  is  observed  that  antbentie 
history  coinmenoed  with  WVjaya,  R  C.  543. 
and  the  last  king  of  Kandy  was  Sree  Yikraiua 
Raja  Singha,  who  was,  in  17dS,  deposed  by  the 


unites  all  the  above,  which   he  says  inhabits   British,  and  died  in  captivity,  at  Vellore  on  the 


the  Red  Sea,  the  seas  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Singapore,  Sumatra,  the  Philippine  islands, 
Moluccas,  Sanda  islands,  and  New  Holland. 
Engli^  C^clop^ia^  p.  9 1 3.  Hr,  Bltfth  in  Beng. 
A$.  Soc.  Journ.  Tennant's  Ceylon,  Dr-  Theo- 
dore  Cantor  in  Beng.  As.  Soc.  Journal^  No. 
CLXXII  of  nth  December  1846. 

CETACEUM,  Latin.  Spermaceti.  A  con- 
crete, fatty  substanoe,  found  in  several  pliiti 
of  the   body  of  the    great-headed    cachalot 
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30th  January  1832.  Mr.  Tarnour  gives  tbe 
following  filed  points  in  the  chronological  his- 
tory of  Ceylon  events. 

B.  C.  543,    The  landing  of  Vijay^iDtbe 
year  of  Bud*dha's  death. 

307.    The  mission  f  rom.DhaaiMUKika  to  «•• 
tablish  Buddhism  in  OayloD. 

1 04.    The  oonqueRt  of  Oeylen  by  tbe  M ala- 
bars. 
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90,  The  fouiidiog  of  Abfaayagiri  by  WaU 
Gaurbaha. 

A.  D.  209.  The  date  of  the  Yaiiuliya 
bei^esy,  in  Vaivahara's  reign. 

252.  The  xemal  of  ditto,  in  the  reigu  of 
Qola  AUiaa. 

30 1 .     Death  of  Maka  Sen. 

545.  Another  rerival  of  the  Yaituiiya  he- 
resy, in  Ambakira's  reigD. 

838.  Origin  of  the  Vijra  Waadiya  heresy 
in  Mitwella  Sen's  reign. 

1 1 53.    The  acoesaion  of  Prakrama  Bahn. 

1200.         J,         „       SahasaMaUawa, 

1266.         „        „      Paudita  Prakrama, 

Babu  III. 

1347.  r.  t9  Bbuwanika  Bahn  IV 
-^{Prifiap's  AnHqwiUn  by  TkomcUy  p.  299.) 

The  first  authentic  account  of  Ceylon  or  Ta- 
probane  is  given  by  Oiiesieulua,tbe  Macedonian 
admiral,  who  liTcdB.  C.  329  or  330.  Diodoros 
Siculns,  B.  C.  44,  gives  an  acooant  of  it.  Stra- 
bo  also  meudoos  it,  and  Dionysins,  vho  flour- 
ished A.  D.  36|  confirms  former  aoeounts,  and 
alludes  to  its  elephants.  Sinbad  also  speaks  of 
it  in  the  Tolnme,  perhaps  a  compilation  and 
in  part  a  romanoe,  as  does  Abdooi  Bazak.  Ei- 
beiro  also  gives  a  notice  of  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Olaadius  Csosar,  a  Roman 
pnblicaii,  who  farmed  the  custom  duties  of 
the  Red  Sea,  was  driven  from  Arabia  by 
stovms  on  to  Ceyloo,  where  he  found  a  flour* 
ishing  kingdom  and  an  enlightened  sovereign, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  send  an  embassy  of  four 
envoys  ■  to  Rome^  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty. 
C^lon  is  famed  in  the  literatare  of  India  as 
the  scene  of  Raraa*s  exploits^^uB  a  place  to  which 
Afloka  sent  a  Mission,  and  iu  A.  D.  1 153,  a 
Singhalese  monarch  fitted  ont  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  ships  to  resent   an    insult    offered 


CBTLON. 

miles.    Mountains   in    the  interior  rise   to 
heights. of  6,000  or  8,000  feet. 

llie  mountain  system  iu  the  south  has  eii 
area  of  4>212  mile?,  and  the  following  are 
the  heights  of  a  few  of  the  most  remadkable 
places. 


feet. 
Piduratalla  gnlla 

(8305)  8280 
Kirrigai  potta  7810 
Totapeila  7720 


feet. 
Adam's  Peak    (7120) 

7420 
Nammune  kuUe  6740 
Plain  of  Keuera  ellia 

6210 
The  mountain  system  of  Ceylon  has  a  pret- 
ty  well  defined  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
island. 

In  Ceylon,  the  rocks  are  of  the  plutonie  and 
metamorphic  series.  Like  the  peninsula  of 
India,  it  has  a  belt  of  low  land  of  varying 
breadth,  consisting  of  tertiary  strata,  running 
round  its  coast  Numerous  lagoons  exist  on 
the  east  coast,  at  Nilia  veeii,  Baticalos,  Ao. 
Adam's  Bridge,  between  Ceylon  and  Ramnad, 
consists  of  several  ledges  of  conglomerate 
and  sandstone,  hard  at  the  surface,  and  grow- 
ing coarse  and  soft  as  it  descends  till  it  rests 
on  a  bank  of  sand  apparently  accumulated  by 
the  influence  of  the  currents  at  the  change  of 
the  monsoons. 

The  Maha  Welli  Gangs  river  has  its  source 
near  Adam's  Peak,  and  after  a  course  of  20O 
miles,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  Trin- 
comallee.  The  Kalani  Ganga  aud  Kalu  Ganga 
are  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  Walaway 
Ganga  on  the  south  east.  The  rich  and  well 
watered  delta  between  Colombo  and  Galle  is 
an  overgrown  waste.  The  Singaleee  whose 
property  it  is,  have  covered  it  with  cocoanut, 
'  bread-fruit  and  jack-fruit  trees,  and  on  thtwe 
they  are  content  to  live,  or  rather  exist, 
passing  the  great  part  of  their  time  in  sleep, 
to  his  ambassador.  Ceylon  seems  to  have  been  ;  while  the  women   of   their  household  work. 


subjected  to  frequent  mroads  from  Sontheru 
India,  immediately  before  and  after  Chri»t, 
Geyl<m  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1596^  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  iu 
1668,  and  by  the  British  in  1796,  but  native 
kings  continued  to  reign  at  Candy  till  1818, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Ceylon 
^aa  assumed  by  the  British  on  the  2nd  March 
1815, 

The  poidtion  of  the  island  has  been  asoer- 
tained  to  be  between  lat^^'^d'  and  9<^  61' 
N^  and  long.  79°  41'  40*  and  8^64,'  50'  E. 
Its  extreme.  Jeqgth  from  north  to  south  from 
Point  Palmyra  to  Dondera  Head  is  271 1  miles. 
Its  greatest  width  187^  milesi  from  Colombo 
on  die  west  coast  to  Sangeman  Kandeon  the 
^ftmtf  and  its  area^  including  its  dependent  is« 
lands  25^742  miies^  about  l*6th  smaller  than 


The  population  in  1844  was  estimated  at 
1,442,062,  and  in  1857  it  amounted  to 
1,697,975  besides  about  30,000  soldiers  and 
foreigners.  Since  then  an  estimate  has  been 
made,  which  shows  a  population  close  on 
three  millions*  There  are  various  statements  as 
to  the  races  occupying  Ceylon.  The  European 
population  is  small  and  consists  chiefly  of 
British  emigrants  employed  in  the  civil  and 
military  service  or  on  the  plantations.  The 
Asiatics  of  Ceylon  are  the  Veddah,  the  Sin- 
galese,  the  Tamil,  and  the  Mahomedans.  The 
Veddah  are  hunters,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  aborigmes  of  the  isknd.  The  Tamils 
of  Ceylon  beloAg  to  the  same  race  as  the 
Tamils  of  Southern  Indla^  and  consist  either 
of  those  who  have  been  on  the  island  for 
centuries  or  who  are  recent  emigrants.    They 


bebmd.    lisotsamferenceiaabout  900,giv-  are  to  be   chiefly    found   in    the  north-east 
ing  a  snpecfioiai  area  of  about  nearly  24,000 1  porti<m  of  the  island,  and  the  two  towns  to 
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which  they  chiefly  resort  are  Jaffna  and  Trin- 
comalee.     Their  main  occnpation  ia  agricol- 
tural.     The  labonrers  of  the  ialand  are  styled 
coolies.    They  come  over  in  large  narabers 
from  the  continent  during  the  coffee  season. 
The  SingaUse  are  the  inhabitants  proper  of 
Ceyion,  and  range  themselves  under  the  heads 
of   Kandians,     low-country    Stngalese,     and 
Rhodiah.    The  Kandians  are  the  inliabitants 
of  the   hill-country  and  are  a  hardy  robust 
race^  never  till  recently  intermingling  with 
their  low-country  brethren.    Tbeir  language 
is  made  up  of  three  component  part&  £lu  (or 
Singalese  pure),  the  Pali,  and  the  Sanskrit. 
They    possess  an  extensive    literature,  and 
their  religion  is  Buddhism.     The  low-oouiitry 
Singalese  are  either  Buddhists,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, or  Protestants.    The  influence  of  Roman 
Catholicism  is  very  great,  and  the  people  are 
divided  into  classes    after    their  occupations. 
Among  the  Kandyans,   and  them   only,  pol- 
yandry is  prevalent,    and  the  wife    has    the 
possession  of    all  brothers.     The    ohildren 
call  the  eldest  brother  father.     A  man  can 
bring  in  another  not  a  relation,  to  have  joint 
marital  rights  with  himself ;  indeed  the  first 
husband,  can  so  introduce,  aa  many  as  the 
wife  will  consent  to  receive  as  husbands. 
According  to  Polybius,  polyandry  was  practis- 
ed in    ancient  Greece,  and  in  Book  zii.  we 
read  that  it  was  an  old  and  habitual  practice 
in  Sparta.  In  Kandy,  in  the  Beena  marriage, 
the  husband  goes  to  reside  in  the  wife's  house, 
and  the  woman  shares  the  fiimily  inheritance 
with  her  brothers.     The  husband,  in  this 
marriage,  can  be  dismissed  summarily  by  the 
family  of  the  wife.    In  the  Deega,  a  more 
respectable  marriage,  the  wife  leaves  her  own 
house  for  that  of  her  husband, — forfeits  all 
claim  on  the   property    of  her  parents,  but 
iioquires  some  claim  on  that  of  her  husband, 
and  the  wife  cannot  obtain  divorce,  unless 
with  the  full  consent  of    the  husband.     Di- 
vorces are  constantly  sought  for  by  women  on 
trivial  pretences.    A  child  bom  within  nine 
months  of  the  divorce,  must  be  maintained 
by  the  husband. — Sirr  (Ceylon  J  says  :  The 
principal  castes  are    four,    vis.,    the    Surya 
Vama  or  Royal  Race ;  this  has  two  divisions, 
viz. :  Ooe  Wanta,  division  of  the  Surya  or 
Royal  Race.   Cultivators^  the  most  numerous 
in  the  island,  and  to  it  belong  the  nobles, 
chiefs,  priests,  and  nearly  all  the  Government 
servants.    NilU  Makareya^  or  Shepherds,  is 
the  second  division  of  the  Surya. 

^ratfAmM»aYrafiMr,descendants  of  brahmins. 

Wiepa  TTansa,  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
cultivators  and  shepherds. 

Kthoodra  Wama,  has  60  sub-divisions. 

iRAodta,  is  a  caste  in  Ceylon  regarded  as  un- 
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clean,  very  nnmeroua^  forbidden  to  approMh  a 
temple,  or  any  of  the  higher  castes. 

GaiaroOf  an  outcast  race  in  Ceylon. 

Burgher,  in  Ceylon,  is  the  name  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  mixed  £aropean  sad 
native  origin.  Lord  Valeutiawho  travelled  in 
Ceylon,  says  the  races  are  the 

Rajah  Warmya^  the  king's  caste 

Brahman  Wantaya,  the  caste  of  brahmiM, 
skilled  in  science. 

Wanija  Wantaya^  the  merchant  caste. 

6owi  Wantaya,  the  caste  of  Gowi  who  coltl* 
vate  the  ground,  known  in  Ceylon  by  the  nuns 
of  Vellala,  which  however  is  not  a  SingalMi 
word.  These  Gowi  or  Vellal,  are  of  th« 
highest  caste  on  the  island,  there  being  oom 
of  the  three  superior  castes,  except  the  King 
of  Candy,  who  is  of  the  first. 

Chanda  layo,  inhabitants  of  the  woodii 
who  strip  the  skiiu  of  animals  to  make  tboogi 
for  the  king's  use. 

Veddo,  a  people  who  live  wild  in  the  wood% 
and  kill  wild  beasts. 

Durawo  caste,  commonly  called  Chspdiv 
which  is  not  a  Singalese  ward.  The  name 
Durawo  is  compounded  of  two  word«,  whioii 
signify,  come  from  afar. 

Karawo,  There  are  nine  sub-diviiioos  of 
this  which  is  commonly  called  thefishemuui'i 
caste ;  it  derives  its  name  from  a  compooad 
word  which  signifies  '*  evil  doers,"  baesBM 
the  occupation  of  the  caste  is  the  destmi- 
ing  of  animals,  which  by  the  religion  of 
Buddha  is  forbidden.— ( Fa^<ia*«  K^jm^ 
and  Travels^  Vol.  I.^p.  492.)  Goo  race  in  Cej loa 
wear  their  hair,  which  is  long  and  luzarissti 
dressed  like  a  woman's*  with  one  or  two  vorf 
large  tortoise-shell  combs  fiuitened  in  ii 
which  to  a  European  eye  imparts  a  peculisrlj 
unmanly  look  to  the  wearer.  The  dreei 
of  women  differs  little  from  that  of  nwo, 
but  they  mostly  wear  a  kind  of  spencer  or 
boddiee  with  long  sleeves.  Paintings  hafi 
been  discovered,  in  India^  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  the  date.  But  they  repreiesfc 
scenes  in  buddhist  history,  and  the  serial 
may  extend  from  the  first  or  second  oentoiy 
before  Christ,  to  the  fourth  and  sixth  oentaij 
of  our  era.  One  very  large  fHCture  covend 
with  figures,  represents  the  coronation  of  Sis- 
hala,  a  Buddhist  king.  He  is  seated  on  a  stool 
chair,  crowned    with  a  tiara  of   the  osmI 


or 

conventional  form;  corn,  as  an  emblemef 
plenty  and  fertility,  is  being  poured  over  kii 
shoulder  by  girls.  All  the  women  are  nsked 
to  the  waist ;  some  of  them  have  the  end  of 
the  cloth,  or  saree,  thrown  across  the  bosos, 
and  passing  over  the  left  ahoulder.  Spesr- 
men  on  foot  and  on  horseback  have  shoft 
waist  clotha  only.  In  another  large  fMan 
full  of  figores,  representing  the 
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of  BiiddbiBiQ  into  Ceylon  and  its  establishment 
there,  all  the  figuresi  male  and  female,  are 
naked  to  the  waist  Some  have  waistcloths 
or  Idlts  only,  others  have  scarfs,  or  probably 
the  ends  of  the  dhotees  thrown  over  their 
shoulders.  Female  figures  in  different  atti- 
tudes around,  are  all  naked  ;  but  have  neck- 
laces, ear-rings  and  bracelets,  and  one^  a  gir- 
dle of  jewels  round  her  loins.  These  curious 
paintings  are  the  only  representations  of  the 
actual  attire  of  an  ancient  period  existing  in 
India ;  and  they  show  that  the  aucieut  style 
of  dress,  or  fabric  of  which  it  was  composed, 
has  changed  very  little  to  the  present  day. 
Dhotees  may  now  be  somewhat  broader,  es- 
pecially the  better  kinds  of  them,  and  so  reach 
to  midleg  or  lower ;  but  the  mode  of  putting 
on  or  wearing  this  garment,  the  folds  passing 
between  the  legs  and  tucked  into  the  waist 
behind,  and  the  long  plaited  or  folded  ends 
hanging  in  front,  were  precisely  the  same 
then  as  now  ;  and  this  abo  may  be  said  of 
the  saree,  or  women's  garment,  tied  and  worn 
after  the  same  fashion. 

Ceylon  is  divided  into  six  administrative 
provinces:  Western,  Eastern,  Northern,  Suuth- 
em,  N.  Western  and  Central,  the  chief  towns 
of  whichare  Colombo,  Trincomali,  Jaffoapatam, 
Point  de  Qalle,  KarneGalle  and  Candy.  The 
revenue  of  Ceylon  in  1867  was  £969,936  ; 
expenditure  £927,932 ;  surplus  £42,004.  The 
trade  of  the  colony  has  been 


Imports. 
1866...£5,022,179 
1866...   4,961,061 
1867...  4,504,338 


Total. 
£8,587,339 
8,547,515 
8,034,563 


Exports. 
£3,565,157 
3,586,454 
3,560,225 
The  silver  coinage    in    circulation    is  the 
rupee,  the  value  of  which  is  two  shillings. 
The  dollar  passes  at  48. 2d,  Of  copper  coins — 
134  Challi  ...  =  48  Pice. 

48  Pice =  12  Fanam. 

12  Fanam-..  =      1  Riz dollar. 
This  rix  dollar  is  of  silver,  and  was  issued 
in  1808,  but  is  now  rarely  met  with. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Ceylon  are  cof- 
fee, cinnamon,  coir,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton, 
areca  nuts,coooanuts,  cardamoms,pepper,  arrow 
root,  maize, manioca,  fine  grains,  arrack,  cocoa- 
nut  oil,essential  oils  of  cinnamon,citronella  and 
lemon  grass,  dye-wood,  ebony,  and  other  fur- 
niture woods.  The  sugar-cane  was  brought 
to  Ceylon  from  the  Mauritius  by  a  merchant 
of  Colombo  about  1832.  The  products  chiefly 
exported  to  Europe  comprise  coffee,  cinna- 
mon, coir,  sugar,  cardamoms*  dye  wood,  ebony, 
eoconut  oil,  and  essential  oils.  Of  these  the 
most  important  by  far  is 

Cofte,  When  Ceylon  become  a  British  pos- 
aeesion,  it  was  considered  as  valuable  only  for 
its  pearls  and  spice ;  at  the  present  time,  the 
pearl  fishery  of  the  island  has  ceased  to  be  pro- 
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ductive,  whilst  the  trade  in  cinnamon  has  sunk 
into  an  almost  profitless  speculation.  Coffee 
is  now  the  great  staple  of  the  isknd,  and  de- 
servedly ranks  first  on  account  of  the  money  va- 
lue of  the  yearly  exports^not  less  then  the  great 
number  of  persons,  both  Earopeans  and  natives 
to  whom  it  affords  a  regular  employment. 
The  yearly  crops  in  1852  amounted  to 
300,000  cwts.  From  1820  to  about  1830  the 
quantity  of  coffee  shipped  to  England  yearly 
increased,  although  it  still  consisted  entirely  of 
the  native  grown,  badly  prepai-ed  berry,  reared 
without  any  attempt  at  cultivation,  and  rank- 
ing below  almost  every  other  kind  of  coffee. 
In  1830  the  first  attempt  at  coffee  cultivation 
and  curing  was  made  on  a  proper  scale  by  the 
governor  of  the  island,  Sir  Edward  Barnes. 
The  success  which  attended  this  experiment, 
although  partial,  added  to  the  lowering  of  the 
import  duty  onBritishEast  India  coffee  by  the 
imperial  legislature  in  1835,  and  induced 
several  merchants  and  others  to  apply  for  waste 
forest  land,  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  on  the 
West  Indian  principle.  During  1836  and  1837, 
upwards  of  7,000  acres  of  crown  knds  were 
purchased,  and  partly  cleared  and  planted. 
The  success  of  these  first  operations  drew  many 
capitalists  to  Ceylon  for  similar  purposes,  and 
the  land  sales  which  in  1838  amounted  to 
10,000  acres  grew  to  78,000  acres  in  1841. 
By  the  end  of  1847,  when  fresh  operations 
had  ceased,  about  three  millions  sterling  ap- 
pear to  have  been  invested  in  coffee  plant- 
ing in  this  island  chiefly  by  Europeans.  The 
number  of  plantations  formed  was  330,  the 
majority  of  which  contained  from  120  to  300 
acres  of  cultivated  coffee.  The  total  acres 
brought  under  this  culture  up  to  1849, 
were  50,840  ;  of  which,  however,  several 
thousands  had  ceased  to  be  productive.  These 
estates  are  situated  at  a  great  variety  of  alti- 
tudes ranging  from  1,000  to  4,500  feet  above 
tbe  sea  level. 

In  1849,  the  total  export  was  387,526 
cwt.,  value  £456,663;  they  rose  in  1859 
to  601,655  cwts.,  value  £1,488,019.  As  a 
rule,  good  coffee  cannot  be  profitably  grown 
in  Ceylon  at  a  less  altitude  than  2,500 
feet,  the  most  favourable  height  being  from 
3,000  to  3,600  feet.  The  bestplantations  are 
situated  in  the  Kandian  province,  where  the 
thermometer  ranges  at  noon  about  76,  and  in 
the  morning  not  higher  than  60.  The  prin- 
cipal  drawback  to  the  sucess  of  these  proper- 
ties has  been  the  absence  of  roads  in  many 
directions,  compelling  the  planter  to  convey 
his  half  dried  crop  on  the  heads  of  coolies,  or 
on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  for  a  distance  of  25 
to  35  miles,  before  finding  any  carriage  trans- 
port The  dampness  and  coolness  of  the  hill 
climate  renders  it  impossible  to  perfectly  cure 
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the  ooflEee  beny  in  those  elevated  regions  ; 
it  has  therefore  to  be  oonyeyed  to  Colombo, 
where  a  constant  high  temperature  enables  the 
merchant  to  complete  the  drying  process,  which 
the  planter  had  but  commenced. 

In  1866-7,  837,231  cwts.  of  ooffee  were 
exported  from  Ceylon,  of  which  200,129  were 
grown  by  natives.  Its  annnal  export  of  cin- 
namon is  lbs.  819,851,  of  cocoannt  oil  cwts. 
109,557,  of  plumbago  cwts.  50711,  of  coir 
38,548,  of  ebony  cwts.  21,582,  and  of  deer 
horn,  cwts.  8,501. 

Cinnamon.    From  the  earliest  period   at 
which  any  record  existed  concerning  the  use 
of  this  spice,  and  which  extends  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Roman  republic,  up  to  the  year 
1760,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Dutch 
rule  in  Ceylon,  cinnamon  grew  in  a  wild  state, 
amoogst  the  thick  jungles  of  the  low  and  hilly 
country,  the  best  always  hnviug  been  cut  upon 
the  light  soil  of  the  maritime  provinces.     This 
spice  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  western,  south- 
ern and  central  provinces,  and  there  appears 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  abundance  of  cin- 
namon growing  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island, 
which  induced  the  first  Portuguese  settlei-s  to 
fix  the  seat  of  their  government  at  Colombo,  a 
spot    devoid  of  any  harbour  or  shelter  for 
shipping.    In  1833  the  trade  in  this  article 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  six  years 
later  the  government  commenced  the  sale  of 
their  preserved  plantations  by  monthly  auc- 
tions.   In  this  way  the  whole  of  them  with 
but  one  exception,    have   been    disposed  of 
chiefly  to  the  English  merchants  and  capital- 
ists.   The  forests  are  still  searched  for  the 
jungle  cinnamon  by  the  natives,  especially 
when  there  happens  to  be  a  little  better  de- 
mand for  the  spice,   but  the  quality  of  this 
sort  is  far  below  that  of  the  cultivated  bark, 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  it  being  generally 
devoid  of  auy  flavour  or  aroma.     During  the 
early  part  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  Ceylon  their 
yearly  shipments  amounted  to   10,000  bales 
of  88  lbs.  each,  of  which  2,000  were  for  India, 
Persia  and  Arabia.    These  latter  places  have 
long  ceased  to  take  any  cinnamon,  whilst  the 
exports  to  Europe  have  been  reduced  to  7,000 
bale^of  100  lbs.  in  1849,  6,000  bales  in  1850, 
and  5^00  bales  in  1851,  ^though  the  selling 
price  in  the  London  market  has  been  brought 
down  to    about  one-third  to  that  realized 


twenty  years  since.    In  1 835  the  export  duty  I  ^f  Dambera. 


ite  locality  is  the  low  country  within  twdve 
or  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea  coast. 

Of  late  years  European  capital  and  skill 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  produce 
with  remarkable  results.  In  the  western 
province  about  6,000  acres  are  now  covered 
by  fine  oocoanut  trees,  many  in  bearing  at 
their  fifth  and  sixth  years.  In  the  northern 
province,  about  10,000  acres  have  been  culti- 
vated in  the  same  manner,  whilst  on  the 
eastern  coast  from  3,000  to  4.000  seres  are 
similarly  planted.  The  ordinary  yield  ofs 
good  tree  in  full  bearing  is  50  cocoanuts  yearly; 
many  trees  on  European  lands  produce  from 
150  to  200  per  annum.For  the  European  mar- 
ket the  tree  is  only  available  as  producing  ooir, 
fibre,  and  rope  from  the  outer  husk  of  the 
fruit  and  cocoannt  oil  from  the  kernel  when 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  total  shipments  of  lU 
sorts  have  lately  been  about  30,000  to  40,000 
cwU.  to  Europe,aud  20,000  cwts.  to  the  aUte 
of  India  and  colonies.  The  manufactare  of 
cocoanut  oil  for  shipment  to  Europe  hai 
only  been  carried  on  during  the  last  twenty* 
&ve  years,  although  long  previously  made 
by  the  natives  f(»r  their  own  use.  Tba 
bullock  mill  employed  by  them  to  crush 
the  nut  and  express  the  oil  is  of  the  rudest 
make,  and  has  remained  unimproved  for  the 
last  500  years  :  a  good  description  of  it  nay 
be  seen  in  Davy's  account  of  Ceylon.  The  fint 
steam  oilndlls  and  hydraulic  presses  were 
erected  by  the  Government  in  1829,  and  when 
found  to  work  well,  and  the  article  hadbeoone 
known  and  valued  in  this  country,  the  esUb- 
lishment  was  sold  to  private  parties.  Thii 
oil  has  ever  since  assumed  an  important 
place  amongst  the  exports  of  the  island.  In 
1849,  the  quantity  shipped  to  England  wai 
512,457  gallons,  and  in  1850, 791,791  gaUona, 
and  in  1851  322,500  gallons.  It  is  this  oil 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  Price's  patent 
candles ;  it  is  also  much  used  by  soap  and  po- 
matum manufacturers.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed in  the  island  must  be  annually  about 
half  of  the  above  quantities. 

Sugar^  as  already  observed,  is  the  only 
article  the  manufacture  of  which  has  beea 
introduced  into  Ceylon  by  Europeans.  Tbs 
first  oaoes  planted  with  a  view  to  the  mans- 
facture  of  sugar  were  carried  thither  from  the 
Mauritius  in  the  year  1832;  they  weis 
planted  in  the  central  province,  in  the  vallflf 


in  Ceylon  was  2s.  6d.,  and  2s.,  according  to 
quality ;  it  is  now  only  4d.  per  lb.  on  all  sorts. 

Coir  and  Cocoanui  Oil  being  both  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cocoannt  palm  or  Cocos  nudfera, 
equally  exported  to  Europe,  may  be  noticed 
together.  The  palm  tree  may  be  seen  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  island,  but  its  favour- 
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Cardamomi  are  collected  by  the  natives  in 
the  central  and  some  parts  of  the  southeni  and 
western  provinces,  from  plants  growing  in  a 
wild  state  amongst  dense  forests  or  low 
jungles.  The  shipments  of  this  do  not  exceed 
100  to  150  cwts.  annually. 

Ebony  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
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nortii  of  the  island,  and  to  soma  extant  in  the 
Kandyan  coantrj.  The  great  weigh!;  of  the 
timber  renders  its  transport  very  costly,  unless 
vhere  water  conveyance  can  be  obtained, 
which  is  seldom  the  case  but  daring  the  rainy 
montha  Itomense  forests  of  this  wood  are 
still  existing  in  the  island,  but  to  a  great  ex- 
tent too  fiir  from  a  port  of  shipment  to  be 
STailable.  The  exports  of  ebony  have  varied 
much  of  late  years  from  15,000  to  6,000  cwts, 

3afpan  or  Dye  Wood  is  shipped  to  this  conn- 
try,  where  it  is  employed  as  a  red  dye.  The 
tree  of  which  this  is  the  mature  woody  part 
grows  abundantly  in  the  western,  southern 
and  central  provinces,  without  any  cultivation. 
It  is  fit  for  cutting  when  about  five  years  old, 
at  which  time  it  attains  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  The  exports  have  been  for  the 
last  few  years  about  6,000  cwts.  annually. 

Bsiential  Oils  of  cinnamon,  citronelle  and 
lemon  gra88,are  made  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Galle  in  the  southern  provinces. 
The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  also  made  largely  at 
Colombo  :  U  is  obtained  from  the  broken  or 
inferior  pieces  of  bark  rejected  in  packing  the 
bales  of  spice.  The  other  oils  are  the  produce 
of  two  highly  scented  grasses  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  both  natives  and  Euro- 
peans for  the  purpose  of  distillation.  The 
extent  of  the  trade  in  this  may  be  thus  stat- 
ed, say  for  1849  oil  of  cinnamon  32,400 
ounces,  oil  of  lemon  grass  28/)00  ounces. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  with  some  attention 
and  success  by  the  Singalese  of  the  western 
province,  theKandyans  of  the  interior  and  the 
Tamils  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  island. 
They  are  about  the  sise  of  a  large  walnut  and 
when  deprived  of  their  shell,  which  is  of  no 
value,  the  nut  is  found  to  be  equal  in  size  to 
a  nutmeg.  They  are  exported  to  Oilcutts, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Singapoor,  Penang,  and  the 
Maldive  Islands,  to  the  yearly  value  of 
£30,000. 

Coeoa  Nuts  also  form  a  prominent  feature 
amongst  the  exports  to  Indian  states,  both 
in  the  raw  and  dried  state,  in  which  condi- 
tion they  are  known  by  the  name  of  Copra. 
The  shipments  take  place  chiefly  at  Galle  and 
Colombo,  and  amount  in  value  to  about 
£14,000  yearly. 

Arrack  is  distilled  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  cocoanut  flower,  and  is  pre- 
pared in  certain  districts  of  the  southern 
province  of  the  island  under  licences  from  the 
Government. 

Cotton  is  grown  very  generally  both  by 
the  Singalese  and  Tamil  races,  but  upon  no 
regular  plan  nor  to  any  extent. 

Riee-^Ot  the  highest  importance  to  eastern 
nations,  is  largely  grown. 

Jf^gg^ry  or  native  sugar  is  produced  abun- 
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dantly  in  the  northern  districts  of  Ceylon, 
from  the  juice  of  the  Kittool  or  Jaggery 
palm,  Caryota  urens.  The  sap  is  drawn 
off  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from 
the  cocoa  palm,  but  it  does  not  flow  so 
readUy,  and  to  obviate  this  the  natives  are 
in  the  habit  of  inserting  within  the  surface 
of  the  out  flower  spike  a  small  mixture  of 
lime,  garlic,  salt,  and  bruised  pepper.  This 
is  left  on  the  incision  for  a  few  days^  when  it 
is  removed  and  the  flower  again  cut,  tiie  sap 
will  then  flow  readily  for  several  months  con- 
tinuously. The  coUeoted  juice  is  boiled  in 
eatLem  vessels  to  a  certain  consistency  when 
it  granulates  and  forms  a  fair  sample  of  sugar 
capable  of  being  refined  to  a  good  d^ree  of 
purity.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  wood  of 
those  trees  which  have  been  thus  tapped  is 
very  much  harder  than  that  of  the  unem- 
ployed trees  in  the  forests  which  is  quite  soft 
and  spongy,  the  trees  longest  tapped  are  much 
the  hardest. 

Arrowroot  ondManioca  are  both  rather  ex- 
tensively grown  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the 
former  being  inferior  in  quality  to  that  grown 
in  the  West  India  islands. 

From  the  Manioca  the  Singalese  prepare  a 
fine  flour  resembling  arrowroot,  but  much 
sweeter  and  far  more  nourishing.  Boiled  or 
baked  with  milk  it  forms  a  most  delicious 
meal,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  rich  custard. 

Cereals.  Millets.  The  finer  Grains  of  Ceylon 
are  Koorakam,  Cooloo  Moongatta,  Panna  Abba, 
Ammoo.  They  as  well  as  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  rice  called  Hill  Paddy  are  grown  on 
poor  lands  and  yield  a  very  small  return,  often 
not  more  than  three-fold* 

Other  products.  The  cultivation  of  West 
India  ginger  in  Ceylon  has  been  successful. 
The  Manilla  hemp,  the  China  grass  cloth  plant, 
and  the  Durian  trees,  in  1864-5  were  growing 
well.  Keena  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
different  species  of  Calopbyllum  ;  Meeriya  oil 
is  yielded  by  the  seeds  of  several  species  of 
Isonandra ;  and  Madol  oil  from  the  seeds  of  a 
species  of  Qarcinia.  Doon-Doommalle  resin  is 
also  likely  to  be  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
— (J&(iin.  NewPhiL  Joum.,  Vol,lll.,No.  II., 
Apnl  1851,  p.  Jrom  364  to  365.) 

Tin  is  found  in  the  alluvium  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains  to  the  eastward  towards  Edel- 
gasheua.  Gold  in  the  rivers  flowing  towards 
the  v/est.  I*?ickel  and  cobalt,  near  Si&ffragam. 
Many  gems  are  exported  from  Ceylon,  where 
the  ruby,  amethyst,  topaz,  sapphire  and 
cinnamon  stone  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
but  not  emeralds.  Sapphire,  spinell,  chry- 
soberyl  and  corundum  are  found  in  Ceylon. 
The  sapphires  are  red,  purple,  yellow,  blue, 
white  and  star-stone,  and  are  met  with  at 
Matura  and  Saffragam,  and  rubies  and  sap- 
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pbires  at  Badalla  wad  Saffragam.  The  Co- 
nmdam  is  very  plentiful  at  Battagamana,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Agiri  Eandara.  The 
great  balk  of  the  gems,  however,  come  from 
Batnapura,  which  means  the  city  of  gems. 
Ceylon  affords  all  the  varieties  of  quartz ;  as 
rock-crystal,  amethyst,  rose-quartz,  cats'-eye, 
and  prase.  Rock-crystal  occurs  in  abundance, 
both  massive  and  crystallized,  of  various  co- 
lours, good  quality  and  in  large  masses. 
Amethyst  also  is  pretty  abundant,  very  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  the 
alluvion,  derived  from  the  deoomposition  of 
gneiss  and  granitic  rock,  in  Saffragam  and  the 
Seven  Korles.  A  large  crystal  of  it  was  found 
near  Buanwelle,  containing  apparently  two 
distinct  drops  of  water.  Hose-quartz,  which 
is  pretty  common,  is  often  found  in  the  same 
place  as  amethyst.  Ceylon  produces  the  finest 
cat's-eyes  in  the  world,  indeed  the  only  kind 
that  is  highly  esteemed,  and  that  bring  a  high 
price.  The  best  specimens  have  been  found 
in  the  granitic  alluvion  of  Saffragam  and 
Matura.  Prase  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
island,  only  amongst  the  pebbles  on  the 
shore  of  Trincomalee.  Belonging  to  the  schorl- 
family,  are  topaz  and  schorl.  The  topaz  com- 
monly passes  under  the  name  of  the  '*  white 
or  water  sapphire.''  It  is  generally  white, 
or  bluish  or  yellowish  white,  it  is  commonly 
much  waterwom,  and  perfect  crystals  of  it  are 
very  rare.  It  occui*8  in  many  places  in  the 
alluvion  of  granitic  rock. — {Dav^a  Travels  in 
Ceylon^  p.  20.) 

The  Zircon  family  is  richer  in  Ceylon  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  found  in 
the  districts  of  Matura  and  Saffragam ;  and 
is  most  abundant  in  the  former.  "  Matura- 
diamond,"  is  the  name     applied  to  its  finest 


from  a  part  of  the  Eandyan  ooniitry  whns 
gneiss  is  the  prevailing  rocL  Sapphire  is 
much  more  common,  it  occurs  in  oonsidera- 
ble  abundance  in  the  granitic  allnvioii  of  Ma« 
tura  and  Saffragami  and  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Avisaveili,  and  on  the  JNeura  EUyii" 
patan. 

The  oorandnm  of  Batft«gammuia  is  fr»« 
qnently  found  in  large  six-sided  prisms,  it 
commonly  of  a  brown  colour,  whence  itis  odi* 
ed  by  the  natives  **  Cunindu  galle,"  cinnunoa 
stone  ;  occasionally  it  is  to  be  met  with  par- 
tially  or  entiiely  covered  with  a  black  crust, 
which  is  merely  the  stone  with  an  uniuiul 
proportion  of  iron. 

Adularia  is  very  abundant  in  some  partB 
of  the  interior,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kandy,  where  it  is  occasioniUly  the 
predominating  ingredient  of  the  rock. 

Ceylon,  has  many  animals  and  piaots 
different  from  those  of  India.  After  the  fint 
heavy  showers  the  houses  in  Ceylon  an 
commonly  invaded  by  snakes  and  venomoos 
insects,  dislodged  by  the  water  from  holes  and 
crevices  in  which  they  have  been  sheltered 
during  the  dry  season.  The  game  of  Geylou 
consists  of  elephants,  buffaloes,  elk,  spotted 
deer,  the  red  or  paddy  field  deer,  mouse  doer, 
the  hog,  bear,  leopards,  hares,  black  partridg^ 
red-legged  partridge,  pea-fowl,  junglefowi, 
quail,  snipe,  ducks,  widgeon,  teal,  golden  and 
several  kinds  of  plover,  a  g^eat  variety  of 
pigeons,  innnmerable  snakes, and  thecrocodila 
The  acknowledged  sports  of  Ceylon  are  ele- 
phant 8hooting,buffiiIo-shooting,deer  shootings 
elk-hunting,  and  deercoarsing.  Sir  J.  K  Ten* 
nant  (vol.  I,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  7)  informs  as  that 
not  only  plants  but  animals,  mammalia,  biid^ 
reptiles  and  insects,  exist  in  Ceylon,  which  are 


varieties  by  the  dealers  in  gems.  Besides  the   not  to  be  found  in  the  flora  or  fauna  of  the 
two  well-established  species,  common   zircon   Indian  continent,  but  the  island  does  not  raiee 


and  hyacinth,  there  is  a  third,  massive,  opaque 
and  uncrystallized,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
Specimens  of  it  from  Saffragam  weigh  two  or 
three  ounces.  The  natives  are  completely  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  zircon.  The  yellow 
varieties  are  sold  by  them  as  a  peculiar  kind  of 
topaz,  the  green  as  tourmalines,  the  hyacinth 
red,  as  inferior  rubies,  and  the  very  light  gray, 
as  imperfect  diamonds.  All  the  varieties 
are  found  in  the  beds  uf  rivers,  or  in  alluvial 
ground,  which,  both  in  Saffragam  and  Matura, 
is  of  the  same  kind. 

For  the  ruby-family,  Ceylon  has  been  long 
celebrated.  Four  species  of  it,  viz.,  spinell, 
sapphire,  corundum  and  chrysaberyl  occur. 
In  gneiss  or  granitic  rock»  spinell  is  com- 
paratively rare.  Dr.  Davy  got  small  and 
very  beautiful  crystals  of  it,  which  were 
brought,  it  was  said,  from  the  interior,  and 
he   found  it  in 


the  mnjestic  *^  Gour,"  which  inhabits  the  great 
forests  from   Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalaya, 
and  it  is  free  of  the  tiger  and  wolf  of  India. 
The  hyena  and  cheetah,  common  in  Southern 
India,  are  unknown  in  Ceylou,and  though  abun- 
dant in  deer  the  island  possesses  no  example 
of  the  antelope  or  the  gazelle.    Elephants  are 
now  only  found  in  the  thickly  wooded  foresta 
In  one  mode  of  snaring  them,  called  Atmaddo, 
or  hand  snaring,  ropes  of  hide,  with  a  noose, 
are  slipped  by    the    hunters    over  the  hind 
foot  of  the  animal  and  immediately  fastened 
to  a  tree,  the  animal  moving  on,  stumbles  and 
falls,    on   which    other  hunters  immediately 
twist    other    ropes    abont    the     legs    in  a 
figure  of  8,  and  a  shed  is  erected  for  its  pro- 
tection, nntil  sufficiently  tamed,to  be  removed. 
The  solitary,  must  or  rogue  elephant,  is  callsd 
horaaliaj 


\n   Ceylon.    Amongst  Europeans, 
specimens  of  clay  iron-ore,  I  the  most  celebrated  hunter  was  the  late  Major 
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Sogers,  who  iaenud  to  have  shot  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  elephants.  The  height  of  a 
full  grown  Ceylon  elephant  varies  from  eight 
juid  a  half  to  ten  feet.  The  tusks  vary  in 
length  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  their  weights 
range  from  30  to  120  Ihs.,  but  60  or  70  lbs. 
are  the  average.  A  deer  as  large  as  the  Axis 
but  differing  from  it  in  the  number  and  ar- 
langement  of  its  spots  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Kelaart,  to  whose  inquiries  the  natural 
history  of  Ceylon  was  largely  indebted,  and 
he  found  two  new  speoies  of  monkeys,  a  num- 
ber of  curious  shrews  and  an  orange  coloured 
ichneumon^  also  two  squirrels  not  discovered 
elsewhere,  (one  of  them  belonging  to  those 
equipped  with  a  parachute)  as  well  as  some 
local  v&rieties  of  the  palm  squirrel  (Sciurus 
penicillatus,  Leaoh.)  Of  the  birds  of  the  is- 
land, upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
species  have  been  indicated  by  Dr.  Templeton, 
Dr.  Kelaart  and  Mr.  Layard,  Of  the  fiish  the 
Oy  binm  gnttatum,  one  of  the  scomberoid  fishes, 
known  to  Europeans  as  the  seir  fish,  is  the 
best,  but  mackerel,  carp,  mullet,  red  and 
striped  perches  and  a  sardine,  (Sardinella 
Neohowii,)  are  used, — 2^rod.  F,  Zeyl  p. 
83.  TennerU's  Sketches  of  ike  Natural  His- 
tffry  of  CeyloUi  p.  62.  Forbes*  Eleven  years 
in  Ceylon,  Vol  IL,  p*  27.  Baker's  Ri^y  p. 
21.  See  Buddha,  Cepholopterus,  Gems.  India, 
pp.  309,  326.  Jains.  Inscriptions,  p.  384, 
389,  Konig  :  Kotmaale,  Kulit  Lawang,  Hot 
Springs,  Lecanium  Coffesei  Leedes,  Kelingu, 
Leeches,  Maha-welli-ganga,  Marco  Polo, 
Megasthenes,  Navakire,  Nicolo-di-Conti,  Omi- 
whology,  Olay,  Pali,  Pareyos,  Pearls,  Papuans, 
Petrified- wood,  Panatu,  Polyandry,  p.  106. 
Presbytes,  Thersites,  Rain,  Ramisseram,  Rhi- 
nophns,  Ratnapura,  Ravana,  Ruby  mines, 
Salt,  Sapphire,  Satinwood,  Sciurus,  Sripada> 
Surya  vansa,  Sua,  Tamil,  Tea,  Teer,  Tin, 
Torch-tree,  Trincomallee.  Tumour,  Valentine, 
Veddha,  Wijao,  Woodmoth. 

CEYLON  ALPINIA.  Eng.  Alpinia  al- 
lugbas.  JRoscoe. 

CEYLON  DIAMONDS.  See  Schorl, 
Tourmaline. 

CEYLON  INDIGO.  See  Indigo. 

CEYLON  MOSS. 

Graoilaria  Uohenoides.  Grmllc, 
Fucus  lichenoides.  Turner. 

„     amylaceus.  0* Shaughneny. 
Sphoerococcua  lichenoides.  AgardK 
Gigarbina  licheaoidet.  Lamoyraiz. 

Ceylon  moss  Eno.  I  Mousse  de  Oy  Ion      Fa. 

JSdible  sea  weed         ,,    | 

A  small  and  delicate  fucus,  well  known  for 
the  amylaceous  property  it  possesses,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  true  starch  it  furnishes. 
The  fronds  are  filiform  i  the  iikments  much 
bimnchedi  and  of  a  light  {purple  color.    It 
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grows  abundantly  in  the  large  lake  or  back«< 
water  which  extends  between  Putlam  and 
Calpentyr.  It  is  collected  by  the  natives  priu<* 
cipally  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  when 
it  becomes  separated  by  the  agitation  of  the 
water.  The  moss  is  spread  on  mats  and  dried 
in  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  then 
washed  several  times  in  fresh  water,  and  again 
exposed  to  the  sun,  which  bleaches  it,  after 
which  it  is  collected  in  heaps  for  exportation* 
100  grains  weight  yielded  the  following  pro-, 
portions  : — 


Yegotftble  jelly...  54*50 
True  starch       ..  15  00 
Ligneous  fibre  . .  18 'Co 
Sulphate  and  mu- 
riate of  soda..  6*50 


Gum  ...    4*00 

Sulphate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  ..     1*0^ 


Total...99'00 


— with  a  trace  of  wax  and  iron.  For  a  decoo- 
tion,  take  two  drachms  ground  to  fine  powder, 
water  one  quart,  boil  for  twenty  minutes  and 
strain  through  muslin.  By  increasing  the 
proportion  of  the  ground  moss  to  half  an 
ounce,  the  filtered  solution  on  cooling  becomes 
a  firm  jelly,  which  when  flavoured  by  cinna- 
mon or  lemon  peal,  sugar  and  a  little  wine, 
is  an  excllent  article  of  light  food  for  sick 
children,  and  convalescents. — Beng,  Fhar.y  p. 
276. 

CH.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  west  of  India  cannot  pronounce  the 
chy  and  invariably  substitute  the  «.  Thus  the 
noted  Findari  leader  Cheetoo  was  called  by 
the  Dekhanis  Setdo.  Again,  with  many  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Indian  desert,  the  s  is  alike  a 
stumbling-block,  which  causes  many  singular 
mistakes,  when  Jessulmur,  the  '  hill  of  Jessul,' 
becomes  Jehulmery  *  the  hill  of  fools.* — Tod^i 
Bajasthan,   Vol,  /.,  p,  102. 

CHA.    Gdz.  Hind.  Pobt.  Tea. 

CHA  AR  BAGH.  See  Char-Bagh.  Jelalabad. 

CHA*AB-ARABS  occupy  the  lower  part 
of  Mesopotamia.  They  are  a  tall,  warlike  race, 
strong  limbed  and  muscular,  active  and 
healthy.  Colonel  Felly,  in  writing  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  Chaab  tribes,  says  it  is  necessary, 
when  considering  the  Arabs,to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  series  of  grades  towards  civilization,  in 
which  they  may  at  present  be  found.  The 
Bedouin,  is  wandering,  pastoral,  tent-loving, 
disdaining  to  trade,  yet  avaricious  and  willing 
to  sell  his  ghee,  his  mutton,  or  his  horse,  and 
always  found  in  wide  and  open  wastes,  un- 
pressed  upon  by  adequate  exterior  power. 
Yet,  even  the  Bedouin  bends  to  circumstances. 
He  accepts  the  region  allotted  for  his  pasture 
grounds.  Plunder  has  its  laws  and  ven- 
geance its  chivalry.  If  he  will  not  trade, 
he  has  still  wants  j  and  suffers  the  presence  of 
a  Jew  or  Saleebah  as  the  Affghan  suffers  that 
of  the  Hindoo.  A  little  higher  in  the  scale,  as 
with  the  Chaab,  is  the  original  wandering 
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pastoral  Amb,  in  a  district  where  he  ia  pressed 
upon  from  without^  and  where  boundless  plun- 
der and  roaming  are  restrained  by  exterior 
force.  The  Arab  then  partly  turns  to  agri- 
culture, and  for  this  he  must  in  some  degree 
settle.  Society  harmonizes  to  this  level. 
Trade  is  possible.  Corn  is  sold.  The  Abba 
are  woven  and  exported.  Dates  are  planted. 
The  appetite  for  trade  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
Huts  of  reeds  replace  teuts ;  and  one 


on. 


sees  in  their  feeble  efforts  at  reed  omamenta 
tion,  and  in  their  rough  twisting  of  thick  reed 
rope  for  their  bunds,  the  possible  germ  of 
some  architecturietl  efforts.  Yet  higher  in  the 
scale  is  the  Arab  flourishing  as  an  experienced 
and  wealthy  merchant  in  a  town,  or  adminis- 
tering a  well-ordered  and  comfortable  rural 
district.  Passing  among  these  people,  society 
is  seen  in  its  transitional  state  towards  civili- 
zation.— Pelly.  BawUnson,  i.  36. 

CHABAQ.  Hindi.    Salicornia  bracteata  1; 
also  root  of  the  black  pepper  vine. 

CHABE  OK  CHABUL.     Malay.    Chabe. 
Chin.  Chabe  Sabrang.  Malay.  Capsicum. 

CHABI JAWA.    Jav.    Long  pepper. 
CHABINA,  parched  maize,  also  parched 

gram. 

CH  ABUK.  Hind.  A  whip,  hence  Chabuk- 
Sowar,  a  jockey,  literally^  a  whip-rider. 

CHABUK  CHURL  Hind.  Hiptsge  ma- 

dablota. 
CHABUTRA,  Hind.  A  raised  platform,  a 

dais  or  terrace. 

CHACH.  Several  places  on  the  Indus  are 
named  after  the  Chach  dynasty,  viz.,  Chach- 
pur,  Chachar,  Chachgaon,  Chachi.  Chach  was 
a  brahmin  who  usurped  the  kingdom  of  the  Rai 
dynasty  of  Sind.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  Sbahram  or  Shahrear,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  invented  the  game  of  chess.  He  seems 
to  have  reigned  about  A.H.  2,  and  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

The  Rai  dynasty  had  ruled  from  Kashmir 
and  Kanouj  to  Makran  and  the  port  of  Dabal 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Oman,  and  from 
Surat  to  Kandahar  and  the  Solaiman  Range. 
The  commencement  of  this  dynasty  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  in  the  time  of  Rai 
Diwaij,  the  capital  was  Alor.  He  was  a  power- 
ful chief,  who  contracted  alliances  with  the 
rulers  of  India.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Rai  Siharas  I.  Rai  Sihasi  was  the  celebrated 
8on  of  Rai  Sihara,  and  the  next  was  8iharas 
11,  who  reigned  42  years,  and  was  killed  in 
battle.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Nousherwan. 
After  Sahasi  II,  a  brahmin  dynasty  sue- 
ceeded.  Their  reign  seems  to  have  extended 
to  137  years  and  to  A.  D.  479.— Mlua. 

CHACH  A.  A  Baluch  tribe  east  of  Kahan. 
See  Kelat,  p.  491. 
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GHACHEON      or    Chachiyon.    Hind. 
Rhododendron  arboreum. 

CHACH-N AMAH,  also  called  the  Tkrikhi 
Hind-o-Siud,  is  a  translation  from  an  old 
Arabic  history,  made  about  A.D.  1216  (A.E, 
613)  by  Mahomed,  then  residing  atUch  in 
Sind.  The  ancient  Arabic  seems  to  have 
btfCQ  wiitten  before  A.D.  753.  It  is  largely 
drawn  upon  by  Nixam-ud-din,  Ferishta,  Mk 
Masum  and  others.  Chach-nama  is  a  Persian 
work  descriptive  of  the  Arab  conqaestof  Sisd. 
The  Arab  occupation  of  Sind  was  only  tern* 
porary.  On  their  retreat  the  territory  is* 
verted  to  the  rule  of  native  princes,  and  wis 
practically  independent  nntil  its  absorptiou 
into  the  empire,  during  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
in  A.  D.  1592,  for  the  successes  of  Mahoiad, 
of  Ghazui  made  no  permanent  impression  on 
them.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mahomed,  theraoeaiu 
Arabia  had  been  quarrelling  with  and  robbiii^ 
their  neighbours.  But  immediately  on  bii 
demise,  his  followers  and  disciples,  whom  hit 
teachings  had  made  brothers,  moved  with  a 
spirit  of  unanimity,  and  Siudh  and  Western 
India  were  places  which  they  overran.— 
ElUotU  Hist,  of  India,  p.  9. 

CHACHRI.    Hiin>.  Myrsine  Africans. 

CHACHTA.    Coarse  sulphur. 

CHACKI,  in  L.  86*21'  East,  and  L  24' 
36'  North. 

CHACKLEB.  Tam.  A  tanner,  a  shoe- 
maker. 

CHACKOONDA.  Hd^d.  Cassia  torn. 

CHACRA  A  wheel,  a  circle,  a  cycle  of 
years,  a  weapon  of  a  circular  form  oflen  placed 
ill  the  hands  of  the  hindn  gods.  Rasi  Ghacn, 
the  zodiac.  Yarahaspati  chacra,  the  cycle  of 
60  years.  Nachatra  chacra,  the  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars.  Prachacra,  au  epicycle  on 
which  the  degrees  of  precessional  variation 
are  counted. —  Warren,  Kala  Sanhita. 

CHACRADHARI,  or  wielder  of  thedir 
cQs,  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  the  Indo- 
Qeticrace.  A  name  of  Krishna.  See  Krisbna, 
p.  6^5. 

CUACKTA,  in  long,  88^  3'  £.,and  lat. 
23*49'  N. 

CHACSHUSHA.  Cue  of  the  Menu.  S» 
Brahmadica. 

GHADACHEY.  Tam.  f  A  smaU  tree  of 
Palghat^  wood  of  a  light  brown  colour,  naed 
for  buildings  and  carts. — Colonel  Frith. 

CHaDACULA.  Tau.  Til.  Dammer.Bsaa- 
Yateria  indica. 

CHADAR.  Hind.  A  sheet,  a  dais,  a  sheat 
of  sheet  iron. 

CH  ADARQHAT,  the  site  of  the  Rendao^ 
of  Hyderabad,  on  the  left  bsnk  of  the  Um 
river.  It  haa  been  irregularly  built  oveft 
but  contains  many  chnatiaa  families  tfd 
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many  wealthy  hlnda  and  mahomedan  resi- 
dents, bankers  and  merchants. 

CHAELWARL  Pers.  Calico. 

CHiETODON  ROSTRATA  belongs  to 
the  SquamipenneSy  which  includes  the  Cfa»to- 
dons  and  other  curious  fishes,  as  the  Coachmen 
the  Horsemen,  and  others.  The  beaked 
and  rostrated  Ch»todoa  of  the  fresh  water 
rivers  of  India,  when  it  sees  a  fly  alighting  on 
any  of  the  plants  which  overhang  the  shal- 
low water,  approaches  the  place  cautiously, 
till  directly  beneath  the  object  of  its  attack. 
Then  placing  itself  in  an  oblique  direction 
with  its  mouth  and  eyes  beneath  the  surface, 
it  remains  a  moment  immoveable,  and  taking 
aim  like  a  first-rate  rifleman*  darts  at  the  insect, 
a  drop  of  water  from  its  tubular  snout,  but 
without  showing  its  mouth  above  the  surface, 
from  which  only  the  drop  seems  to  rise,  and 
that  with  such  effect  that  though  at  the  distance 
of  four,  five  or  six  feet,  it  very  seldom  fails 
to  bring  its  prey  into  the  water.  Another 
small  East  Indian  fish,  the  Tozotes  jaculator, 
catches  its  food  by  a  similar  dexterous  dis* 
play  of  archery.  Mr.  Hommel,  governor  of 
the  hospital  at  Batavia,  first  noticed  the 
habits  of  the  Chsstodon  rostrata.  It  does  not 
expose  any  part  of  its  mouth  out  of  the 
water. —  Wood's  Zoography, 

CHA6A.  also  chaga-laga,  TxL.  Sanaeviera 
Zeylanica,  Eoseoe, 

CHAGBTAI,  or  Sakatai,  the  Saca  dwipa 
of  the  Poorana  (corrupted  by  the  Greeks  to 
Soythia),  whose  inhabitants  worahipped  the 
gun,  and  whence  is  the  river  Arverma.    As 
the    Chaghtai  dynasty    drew    to    its   close 
in  Eastern  Turkestan,  the  priestly  element 
began  to  increase:  in  1678,  Galdan  khan, 
sovereign  of  the  Eleuth  or  Kalmuk  tribes 
of   Danngaria,    established  the    khojahs    of 
the  White  Mountain.    Rut,  after  a  century 
of  dissensions,  in  1767,  the  Chinese  brought 
the  Turkestan  states  under  their  role.    If 
we  examine  the  political  limits  of  the  great 
Getic  nation   in    the    time    of  Cyrus,  six 
eentiuries  before  Christy  we  shall  find  them 
little  eircomscribed  in   power  on   the  rise 
of  Timoor,  though    twenty    centuriea   had 
elapsed.    At  this  period  (A.  D.  1330),  under 
the  last  prince  of  Getic  race,  Toglnc  Timoor 
klMUi,  the  kingdom  of  Chaghtai  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Deshtxi-Eipchak,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Jaxartes  or  Jihoon,  on  which 
river  the  Getio  khan,  like  Tomyris,  had  his 
capital    Kojend,  Taahkaad,   Ootrar,  Cyro- 
polis,  and  the  most  northern  of  the  Alexan- 
dria oities,  were  within  the  bounds  of  ChaghtaL 
The  Qete,  Jote»  or  Jit,  and  Takshac  races, 
which  ooeupy  places  amongst  the  thirty>six 
xoj^  raees  of  Indi%  are  all  from  the  region 
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of  Sakatai  or  ChaghtaL  Regarding  their 
earliest  migrations,  the  Poorana  furnish  cer- 
tain points  of  information  and  of  their  in- 
vasions in  more  modem  times,  the  histories  of 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  and  Timoor  abundantly 
acquaint  us.  From  the  mountains  of  Joud  to 
the  shores  of  Mekraii,  and  along  the  Ganges, 
the  Jit  is  widely  spread ;  while  the  Taskshao 
name  is  now  confined  to  inscriptions  or  old 
writings.  Inquiries  in  their  original  haunts, 
and  among  tribes  now  under  different  names, 
might  doubtless  bring  to  light  their  original 
designation,  now  best  known  within  the  ludns; 
while  the  Takshac  or  Takiuk  may  probably 
be  discovered  in  the  Tajik,  still  in  his  ancient 
haunts,  the  Transoxiana  and  Chorasmia  of 
classic  authors;  the  Mawar-ool-nahr  of  the 
Persians  ;  the  Turan,  Turkisthan,  or  Tochar- 
isthan  of  native  geography  ;  the  abode  of  the 
Tachari,  Takshac,  or  Toorshka  invaders  o£ 
of  India,  described  in  the  Poorana  and  existing 
inscriptions.  The  Getes  had  long  maintained 
their  independence  when  Tomyris  defended 
their  liberty  against  Cyrus.  Driven  in  suc- 
cessive wars  across  the  Sutledge,  they  long 
preserved  their  ancient  habits,  as  desultory 
cavaliers,  under  the  Jit  leader  of  Lahore,  in 
pastoral  communities  in  Bikaner,  the  Indian 
desert,  and  elsewhere,  though  they  have  lost 
sight  of  their  early  history.  The  transitioa 
from  pastoral  to  agricultural  pursuits  ia  but 
short,  and  the  descendant  of  the  nomadic  Gete 
of  Transoxiana  is  now  the  best  husbandman 
on  the  plains  of  Hindusthan.  Were  we  to 
contrast  the  literary  acquirements  of  the 
Chaghtai  princes  with  those  of  their  con- 
temporaries of  Europe,  the  balance  of  lore 
would  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Asia- 
tics, even  though  Elizabeth  and  Henry  IV. 
of  France  were  in  the  scale.  Amongst 
the  princes  from  the  Jaxartes  are  historiane 
poets,  astronomers,  founders  of  systems  of 
government  and  religion,  warriors,  and  great 
captains,  who  claim  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion.-^ Tod's  Rajusthan^  Vol.  I,  pp.  6,  60^ 
322.     See  Affghan. 

CHAGOS  ISLANDS  and  BANKS,  called 
also  Diego  Garcia,  extend  from  lat.  7**  39' 
S.  to  lat«  4°  44'  S^  and  lie  between  70""  36' 
and  72""  50'  £.  The  Chagos,  Laccadive  and 
Maldive  archipelago*  are  groups  of  atolls  and 
madreporic  reefs,  are  aU  low  coral  islands, 
densely  ctothed  with  oocoa-nut  trees.  The 
Maldives,  the  most  southerly  cluster,  include 
upwards  of  a  thousand  islands  and  reefia.  The 
Laccadives  are  seventeen  in  number.  . 

CHAGRIN.    Fs.    Shagreen* 

CHAGUL'BANTI.  Bxng.  D»mia  ex« 
tensa,  Brawn 

CHAGUL  KHURI.  Bkngk  Ipamica 
pes-caprae»    Stteei, 
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GHilGUL  NUDI.  Beno.  SphaBranthus 
hirtns.     Burm. 

CHAH.     Tea. 

OHAH.  Hind.  Pers.  A  well.  Hence 
diahi)  belonging  to  a  well,  or  lands  irrigated 
from  wells. 

CHAH  A  L.  Pers.  Forty.  Hence  Chah'lum, 
the  forty  days  of  uncleanness  after  child 
birth. 

OHAHAR  BAGH,  in  long.  70M1' East, 
and  lat.  34°  8'  North. 

CHAHI.     Land  irrigated  from  wells. 

CHAHTL  or  CHAHIRA,  a  rajpoot  tribe, 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  now  converted 
to  mahomedanism.  There  are  a  few  in  the 
Hissar  district  and  on  the  borders  of  Bika- 
neer.  Though  mahomedans,  they  neverthe- 
less retain  charge  of  the  tomb  of  Ooga  Chau- 
han,  a  hindu  prince  now  esteemed  a  saint. 
'^Elliot,     Wilson, 

CHAHIL,  in  long.  72°  30'  E.,and  lat 
30°  40'  N. 

CHAHIL.  Pers.  Forty. 

CHAHL-TAN.  A  range  of  mountains 
which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  val- 
ley of  Qaetta  or  Shawl. 

CHAHL  MINAR.  See  Kermanshah. 

CHAHLUM.  Pees.  Hind.  From  Chahl, 
Pers.,  forty,  a  mahomedan  ceremonial  for  a 
woman  forty  days  after  child-birth. 

CHA-MAHI-DAR,  properly  Che-mahi-dar, 
farm  servants,  hired  for  six  mouths. 

CHAHOONG  ?  A  tree  of  Akyab,  grows 
to  a  moderate  size,  and  is  plentiful  in  Ram* 
ree  and  Sandoway  districts.  Used  in  house 
building.  (Qu.  Is  this  Chakoong-"-or  the 
Cordia  myxa'})~-Ca/.  Cat  1862. 

CHAHUMAN  or  CHOHAN.  This  is 
the  most  valiant  of  the  Agnicula  and 
rajpoots,  not  of  thero  only,  but  of  the  whole 
rajpoot  race.  Its  branches  (sacka)  have 
maintained  all  the  vigour  of  the  original  stem  ; 
and  the  Hara,  the  Kbeechee,  the  Deora,  the 
Sonigurra  and  others  of  the  twenty*  four^  have 
their  names  immortalized  in  the  song  of  the 
bard.  The  derivation  of  Chohan  is  coeval 
with  his  fabulous  birth  :  the  four-handed 
warrior  Ghatoor-bhooja,  Chatoor-baha,  Vira. 

CHAIA.  Malbal.  Oideulandia  umbellata. 

CHaIHRA.  See  Chera. 

OH AILCHALIRA.  Parmelia  chamchadalis. 

CHAILE.  Hind.)  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore,  furnishing  a  hardf  white,  grey  timber. 
—CtU.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

CHAILGOOCKY,  in  Long.  77°  14'  E. 
and  Lat.  15*  8' N. 

CHAIN.    Low  caste  races  in  India. 

CHAINAISH.   SeeEush. 

CHAINHAR,  of  Hazara,  the  Nuasiessya 
hypoleuca, 

CHAIPEL  HABRA.    See  Har. 
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CHAIRWEJEPOH,  in  long.  76^  15'  E., 
and  lat.  10°  6'  N. 

CHAISHUSHA.  One  of  the  Menu.  See 
Menu. 

CHAIT,  a  hindu  month,  (March-April) 
commences  when  the  sun  enters  into  Pisces. 

CHAITI,  spring  and  Rabih  harvest.  Guddi 
padva  ceremony  or  flying  of  paper  kites  is 
held  as  the  new  year,  on  the  n^w  mooa  of 
Chaitra,  about  the  6th  April 

CHAITANYA,  was  the  son  of  a  brahmia 
who  settled  at  Nadhya,  but  was  originally 
from  Srihatta  or  Tibet.  He  was  a  Vaish- 
nava  ascetic  who  founded  a  sect  in  Bengal, 
along  with  Adwaitanand  and  Nityanaud,  two 
men  of  domestic  habits.  The  manner  of  his 
death,  about  A.  D.  1527,  is  not  known  :  but  it 
occurred  at  Nilachal  or  Cuttack,  where  he  had 
resided,  adding  energy  and  repute  to  the 
worship  of  Juggumatb.  The  sect  worship 
Kirshna  asParam-atma  or  supreme  spirit,  prior 
to  all  worlds,  and  both  the  cause  and  sub- 
stance of  creation.  In  his  capacity  of  creator, 
preserver  and  destroyer,  he  is  Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Siva  :  and  in  the  endless  divi- 
sions of  his  substance  or  energy,  he  is  all  that 
ever  was  and  will  be.  Besides  these  manifes- 
tations of  himself,  he  has  for  various  purposes 
assumed  specific  shapes,  as  Avatars  oriucar- 
nations;  Ansa  or  portions;  A nsana  or  portions 
of  portions  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  His  princi- 
pal appearance,  and  in  fact  his  actual  sensible 
manifestations  was  as  Krishna,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  again  was  present  in  Cbaitaoya, 
who  is  worshipped  as  the  deity,as  are  the  other 
forms  of  the  same  god,  particularly  as 
Gk)pal,  the  cowherd,  or  Gopinath,  the  Lord 
of  the  Milk  Maids  of  Vindraban,  his  feats  in 
which  juvenile  characters  are  regarded  as  his 
Lila  or  sport.  All  persons  of  all  castes  and 
occupations  are  admitted  to  the  sect  from  the 
conviction  that  all  are  alike  capable  of  feeling 
the  sentiments  of  faith  and  devotion.  Sea 
Bhakti. —  WiUon*s  Hindu  ReligiofL 

CHAITYA.  Sans.  Any  sacred  object 
worshipped  by  the  Buddhist^  as  a  tree,  an 
altar,  a  temple,  as  well  as  any  monument 
raised  on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pile,  as  a  mound 
or  pillar,  and  is  probably  applicable  both  to 
the  boddhist  Chodten,  or  offering  to  the  ddty, 
and  the  Dungten,  a  bone  or  relic  receptade* 
The  Stupa  or  Chaitya  of  Indian  buddbiaa* 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  subeequent 
to  the  Cave  temples  and  Viharas  or  monas- 
teries. The  ancient  stupa  were  originally 
meant  as  receptacles  of  either  the  Buddhas 
or  the  Bodhisattvas  and  the  kings  who  en- 
couraged the  propagation  of  the  Buddhist 
fiiith.  Chodten  or  Cborten  of  Tibet»  are  si- 
milar to  the  Stupa.  They  consist  of  a  cylindri- 
cal vase,  and  have  a  cupola  over  them.  7 
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servo  as  relic  repoeitories,  remains  of  revered 
Lamas,  sacred  writings.  But  they  are  prin- 
cipally offbring  receptacles,  and  no  Tibetan 
passes  by  without  depositing  some  offeriiig 
4>r  oblation. — Hydti's  £asiem  Monachism,  p. 
43.  Ownningham'B  Bhilsa  Topes,  See  Bad- 
dha,  Debgopa,  Karli,  Kumala/fopes. 

CHAK,  a  circle  or  marked  off  plot,  a  wheel 
of  a  cart^  any  wheel. 

CHAKoB  CHUK.  An  extract :  very  sour  : 
eaten  in  A j mere  to  give  appetite  and  promote 
digestion.  It  is  probably  the  extract  of 
'^  chnka"  or  sorrel :  one  tola  is  sold  for  one 
anna. — Oen,  Med,  Top.  page  1 32. 

CHAKAR,  a  country  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Jeshekten,  on  the  west  by  Tourmet, 
and  by  the  Sooniot  district  on  the  north. 
In  this  Ghakar  district,  is  the  city  of  Tolo- 
Noor  (seven  lakes)  called  by  Chinese  ''La- 
rum  Mias"  by  Mongols  *'  Nadan  Omo," 
by  Tibetans  "Sat  Doon."  On  the  French 
map  the  place  bears  the  name  of  **  Naiman 
Soome."— Prtnwp'*  Tibet,  Tartary  and 
Mongolia^  p,  39. 

OH  AKAR.  Hind.  A  servant,  hence,  Chakari, 
generally  however  duplicated,  as  noukri 
chakri. — EUiot 

OHAKAUNDA.     Hind.    Cassia  tora. 

CHAEH.     Bee  Gulnban. 

CHAKIYARA,  in  Malabar,  a  class  of  out- 
caste  brahmins. — Wihon. 

OHAKKAN.  Hind,  also  Chakkala,  Hind. 
Atk  oil  press. 

Off  AKKI.  Hind.  A  hand  mill. 

OHAEKILI.  Tam.  Mal.  A  currier,  a  tan- 
ner ;  shoemaker,  the  village  shoemaker  ; 
known  to  Europeans  as  a  chnckier.  The 
ohakkili  is  one  of  the  non-aryan  races  of 
India— -^tfoon. 

OHAEMAK.    Hind.    Flint. 

CHAKO,  or  Eatti  Jogi.  See  Jogi. 

OHAEOLTI.  Hindi  A  light,  pale  yellow 
coloured  wood,  not  strong.  Plentiful  in  the 
Santfaal  jungles  from  Raneebahal  to  Nonihaut 
or  over  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles. 
Native  furniture,  tables,  palkees,  Venetians 
and  doors  are  made  from  this  wood. — Call. 
Engineer^  Jowmal,  July  1 860. 

CHAEOO,  also  Churri.  Quz.  Hind. 
Penknife. 


ed  of  the  moon,  and  at  full  moon  to 
eat  fire.  The  two  Persian  words  signify  fire 
eater.  The  chakor  is  an  extremely  common 
bird  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
and  throughout  Tibet.  In  winter^  when  the 
hills  are  covered  with  snow,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  close  to  the  rivers, 
even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages ;  in  general,  when  approached,  they 
lie  close  among  the  crevices  of  the  stones.  Dr. 
Thomson  was  invited  by  the  thanuadar  of 
Iskaro  to  be  present  at  a  hunting  party, 
which  he  had  arranged  for  the  capture  of  the 
chakor,  or  painted  partridge,  by  surrounding 
a  spot  of  ground,  in  which  these  birds  are 
numerous,  with  a  ring  of  men,  who,  approach- 
ing from  all  directions,  gradually  form  a 
dense  circle  of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  in 
diameter.  When  the  partridges  are  disturbed 
by  a  horseman  in  this  enclosure,  they  can 
only  iiy  towards  the  living  wall  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Loud  shouts,  and  the  beating 
of  drums  and  waving  of  caps  and  cloaks,  turn 
them  back,  and  they  are  driven  from  side  to 
side  till  at  last,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
stupid  from  the  noise  and  conf usion»  they  sink 
to  the  ground,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  hand.  The  scene  was  a  very  striking 
one.  The  spot  selected  was  a  deep  dell,  full  of 
rocks,  but  without  trees.  The  sport,  however, 
did  not  seem  so  successful  as  usual,  six  or 
eight  birds  only  being  captured  .-*2>r. 
Thomson's  Travels  in  Western  Himalaya  and 
Tibet,  p.  2. 

CHAEOTR,  Hind,  also  Chakotra,  Oitrns 
decumana. — Linn,  The  Shaddock  or  Pumello. 

CHAEOWAR,  also  Jangli-powar.  Hind. 
Cassia  obtusifolia. 

OHAERA,  the  discus  of  the  god  Vishnu 
resembling  a  wheel  or  quoit,  a  sort  of  missile 
weapon,  whirled  round  the  middle  finger,  and 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  The  Chakra  is 
mythologically  described  as  a  circular  mass 
of  fire,  darting  flame  in  all  directions,  which 
thrown  by  the  gods,  slays  the  wicked,  and 
then  returns  to  the  hand  from  which  it  is* 
sued.  The  Sikh  Akali  usually  have  several 
of  them  on  their  conical  caps.  They  fly  with 
great  rapidity  and  strike  hard  but  with  most 
uncertain  aim.  They  are  expensive  and  are 


OHAEOR    SURE  and    Chakor  kandla,    almost  useless  weapons.     See  Hindoo,  Siva, 
Hind,  kinds  of  imported  iron.  Namam,  Easambi,  Vishnu, 

CHAERA-EELI  ARITI,  or  Abitiel,  Tel. 


CHAEOON  SEEDS.  Seeds  of  Cordis 
myza.  An  ointment  is  prepared  from  them, 
which  is  an  excellent  application  to  ringworm. 
Ghakoonki  Binj,  Hind.  Cordia  myxa  Seeds. 

OHAEOOLYA,  Bbng.  Hemiontis  cordifolia. 

CHAEOR.  Hind.  Atash  Ehor.  Fjsbs. 
The  Ohakor  partridge,  Tetrao  rufus  (Per- 
diz  mfa,)  or  Cacabis  Chakor  of  Jerdon.  The 
Infds  ai8  said  by  the  natives  to  be  enamour- 
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Musa  paradisiaca,  L.  A  small  delicate  kind  of 
plantain.  Perhaps  Chakra  should  be  read 
Sakkara,  •*  sweet." 

GHAERA  VAEA,  or  Sa^s.  Ruddy  goose : 
the  birds  are  supposed  to  be  separated 
through  the  night 

OHAERA  VARTA,  Sans,  a  paramount 
sovereign,  an  emperor.  A  name  borne  by  some 
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families  of  brahroans,  in  Bengal  corrupted 
commonly  into  Chuckerbutty.  In  Buddhism, 
a  ani  versal  emperor,endowed  with  snpernatnral 
powers.  See  Topes.  Hyder' $  Ea»tem  Mana- 
ckUm^  p.  435. 


CHALCOPSITCA  ATRA-  The  black  loty 

of  New  Guinea. 

CH  ALDEA.  The  tract  of  country  first  occu- 
pied by  the  Chaldeans  was  the  moantainous 
district    of  the    Chasdim,  or    Chalybes, 


CHAKRAVARTI  KURA,  Tb^.  Cbenopo-  j  Central  Armenia,  a  little  way  northward  of 
dium  album,  L.   R.  ii.  58.   The  words   mean 
*'  £mperor  Vegetable."     Sans.  syn.  Vaituka, 

CHAKRI.  Ben.  CHAKRIKUDU.  Tel. 
An  oilman. 

CHAKRTNA.  See  Vaiehnava. 

CHAKSU,  Hind.  Cassia  absus. 

CHAKTI,   a  disk  or  flat  circular  piece  of 
steel,  also   a   disk  of   leather  used  on 
axle  boxes  of  carriage  weels. 

CHAKUN.     A  river  of  Boondee. 

CHAKUNDA.  Beno.  Cassia  tora.— Ziwtz. 

CHAKWA.  Hind.  A  duck,  the  brabmany 
duck. 

CHAKWAEN.  A  small  class  of  Raj- 
puts in  Ghazipur.  Wilson. 

CHAL.  Guz.  Hind.  Bark,  the  bark  of 
any  tree  :   the  skin  of  a  living  body. 

CHAL,  Himd.  Rosa  Brunonis.  Conocarpus 
latifolia. 

CHAL9  Hind,  manners :  customs.  Com- 
monly duplicated  into  "Chal  Chain**  or  use  and 
wont.  Thech^l  of  the  Rnjpoot,  like  the  mo7'€8 
of  the  Romans,  or  costumi  of  modern  Italy,  is 
significant  alike  of  the  mental  and  external 
habit  In  the  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
path  chalked  out  for  him  by  the  sages  of  anti- 
quity ;  in  the  personal,  it  is  that  which  custom 
has  rendered  immutable.  Kya  boora  chdl 
challa^  in  what  a  bad  path  does  he  march ! 
says  the  moralist  :  Bdp,  Dddd,  chal  chorut  he 
Abandons  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  says 
the  stickler  for  custom.  ToWs  Roj'asthan,  VoL 
/.,  p.  607. 

CHALAI,  of  Kaghan,  Juniperusexcelsa,  J. 
arborea,  pencil  cedar.    See  Charai. 

CHALAN,  Hind.  A  permit,  any  invoice 
•^Elliot. 

CHAL-AN  AR,  Hind.rind  of  fruit  of  Punica 
granatum,  the  pomegranate. 

CHALAPACHCAHI,  Tel.  Indigofera 
cnneaphylla,  L. — R,  iii.  376. 

CHALAR,  the  Persian  wheel  of  a  com- 
mon well  transferred  to  the  bank  of  a  canal, 
the  margin  of  a  jbeel,  or  the  high  bank  of 
a  river. — PowdL  Hand  Book,  p.  209. 

CHALBANE.     Greek.    Galbanum. 

CHALCEDONY,  a  quartzose  mineral  found 
at  Cambay  and  in  many  parts  of  India. 

CHAL-CHAHRA.  Hind.  ParmeliaKaai- 
tschadalis. 

CHALCOPHAPS,  INDICUS,  Linn.  Call- 
ed by  the  Singhalese  neela  cobeya,  a  bird  of 
Ceylon,  strikingly  elegant  both  in  shape  and 
colour,  has  a  pleasing  note. 
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Erz-Rum.  We  also  find  traces  of  this  people 
in  the  names  given  to  different  places  at  inUr- 
vals,  westward  of  the  source  of  the  £uphnteS| 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  and  like- 
wise in  Babylonia,  a  part  of  which,  together 
with  the  whole  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  rivers,  was  designated  Ohaldea  by  aome  of 
the !  ^^^  oldest  writers,  and  more  particularly 
Berosns,  who  speaks  of  a  great  resort  in  Baby- 
lon of  the  people  inhabiting  Ohaldea.  Stnbe 
speaks  of  the  Chalybes,  Mosynoeci,  &&,  and 
the  former  are  now  called  Chaldeans.  {Strab6, 
xi.  pp.  628,  529.)  This  people,  or  rather  the 
Sabean  followers  of  Cash,  are  to  be  diatiogoisii- 
ed  from  those  descendants  of  Shem,  who,  at 
a  later  period,  occupied  part  of  the  moantaias 
of  Assyria  and  the  country  westward  of  tke  ri- 
ver Tigris,  and  to  whom,  though^  perh^tt, 
erroneously,  the  Chaldean  name  has  been 
more  particularly  applied.  The  earliest  kings 
of  Babylonia  are  designated  Chaldeans — 
(See  Fragments  from  Apottodarus,  Syneelku, 
and  others,  pp.  30,  56,  67.)  In  Ptolemy's 
time,  the  name  Ohaldea  was  evidently  applM 
to  a  tract  of  country  touching  the  B(»utli-weti- 
ern  extremity  of  old  Babylonia,  and  extend- 
ing from  thence  to  the  Persian  Golf  along 
both  sides  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  therefore 
including  some  of  the  territory  lying  etetward 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  In  this  section  of  the 
country,  Ptolemy  places  the  towns  and  ciliei 
of  Shunda,  Rahacharta,  Shalata,  Atha^  and 
Teredou,  all  on  or  near  the  river,  whilst  in- 
wards from  thence  were  situated  Chiunan, 
Bethara,  Beramba,  and  Orehoe.  Instead  of 
these  places,  we  now  find  the  modern  ci^  of 
Basrah  and  the  towns  of  Diwaniyeh,  Imam- All, 
Lamlum,  Semavab,  Kut,  Suk-el-Shuyidih, 
Mujayah,  Eurnab,  Girdelan,  Zabeid,  Mo- 
hammarah.  Waist,  and  Ent-el-Amaiak. 
Having  briefly  noticed  the  changing  limits  of 
Ohaldea,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Cushdim  ter- 
ritory before  mentioned  (the  Armeno-Chalybes 
of  Pliny)  formed  but  a  small  part.  The 
Chaldeans,  and  their  neighbonrs  the  Tibnieni, 
were  subject  to  Armenia.  {Strabo,  ziL  p.  554 
quoted  by  Ghesney,  p.  92.) 

The  origin  of  this  native  race  has  been 
largely  disdussed  by  several  learned  men.  Pn^ 
feasor  Rawlinson  believes  that  Chaldes  was  a 
part  of  the  great  Mesopotamia  plain,  border- 
ing the  Persian  Qulf  on  the  south,  with  Ara- 
bia on  its  west,  and  the  limit  between  lower 
and  upper  Mesopotamia  on  the  north.  Obi^ 
dea  seems  to  hare  been  diTided  into  a  north- 
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ern^  portion  from  Hit  to  Babylon,  and  a 
southern  portion  from  Niffer  to  the  shores  of 
tlie  Peraiau  Oalf.  In  each  of  these  there  seems 
to  hare  been  a  tetrarchy,  viz.,  Babel,  Erech, 
Aecad  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shiuar 
(€ren.  z.  10)  and  Har,  or  Hnmk,  Nipur  and 
Ijaraa  or  Larancha,  which  seem  to  be  the  scrip- 
tural Ur  of  the  Ohaldees,  Erech,  Calneh  and 
Sllasar.    The  northern  tetrarcby  was  Babel  or 


the  art  of  dialling.  By  the  Saros  period 
they  were  able  to  calculate  and  predict  lu- 
nar eclipses  and  the  days  on  which  the  sun's 
eclipses  might  be  expected.  This  period  is 
still  used  by  astronomers.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Chaldaeans 
were  acquainted  with  the  true  system  of  the 
universe.  The  invention  of  astronomy  has, 
however,  been  attributed  to  the  Egyptians, 


Babylon,     Borsippa,  Cutha  and  Sippara,  the  |  who  probably  derived   their  knowledge  from 


last  the  Sepharvaim  of  Scripture.     A  Semitic 
or  Aramaic  race  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
early  occupied  the  great  alluvisd  plain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.    They 
called  themselves  Aram,  and  the  Greeks  called 
them  Assyrians,  or  Syrians,  and  Niebuhr  re- 
gards the  early  inhabitants  of  lower  Mesopo- 
tamia as  pure  Aramaeans  closely   akin  to  the 
Assyrians  from  whom  indeed  he  regards  them 
afl  separated  only  politically,  and  this  view  is 
taken  by  Bunsen  and  Muller,  but  Professor 
Bawlinson    (i.   54)  regards   as    correct,  the 
scriptural  statement  that  they  were   Hamites, 
Cnshite  or  Ethiopian.     The  first   Babylonish 
djmasty  began    B.C.  3784,  by  a  powerful 
Chaldee  kingdom  in  Southern  Babylonia  and 
the  historical  city  of  Babylon  is  supposed  to 
have   been  built  B.C.  3250.    The  Chaldean 
Dynasty  lasted  for  1550  years,  B.C.   2234, 
when  Babylon   was   taken   by    Zoroaster,   a 
Mede,  who  then   founded    there  the  second 
Babylonian  dynasty.    The  Median  dominion 
ended  B.C.  2011,  after  a  rule  of  224  years. 
The    Chaldee  were  on  several    occasions  the 
dominant  race.     The  term  Chaldea,  is  derived 
by  Pooocke  from   Kula  a  tribe,  and  deva  a 
god  or  brahmin.     Chaldaeans  were  undoubted- 
ly the  first  people  who  dwelt  in  cities  and 
formed  a  nation  in  the     south   of   Persia. 
They  settled  in  Mesopotamia,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  originally  came  from  near 
Ararat  and  that  they  had  spread  northward 
towards  the  Caucasian  range,   where  they  en- 
gaged in  astronomical  pursuits.     Astronomy 
indeed  seems  to  have  originated  with  them. 
They   were  conquered  by   the  Assyrians,  by 
the  Babylonians  and  by  the  Persians,  under 
Gyrus.   In  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  and  in  the 
time  of  Daniel,  they  were  a  race  set  apart, 
engaged  in  astronomical  studies  and  laying 
claim  to  magical  powers.     They  invented  and 
employed  a  Saros  or  restitution  period  of  1 8^ 
years.     They    latterly    ohose   the  heavenly 
bodies  as  types  of  the  divirie  attributes,  and 
in  later  times  made  them  objects  of  adoration, 
particularly  revering  planets.     They  were  ac- 


a  more  ancient  nation.  The  Chinese  have  no 
claim,  and  when  the  claims  are  investigated 
of  the  Indians,  Persians  and  Babylonians,  it 
is  found  that  the  systemn  of  astronomy  be- 
long to  a  latitude  considerably  higher  than 
Benares,  PersepoJis  or  Babylon,  but  some- 
where between  35  and  55  North,  Brahmi- 
nical  books  teach  that  the  longest  day  in 
summer  is  twice  as  long  as  the  shortest  day 
in  winter,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  part 
of  India.  Zoroaster  taught  the  Persians 
similarly,  and  Ptolemy  obtained  ancient  Ba- 
bylonian records  of  star  risings,  belonging 
to  latitudes  not  lower  than  the  40th  parallel. 
The  astronionical  symbols  of  the  planets 
have  been  derived,  in  all  probability  from 
Chaldean  and  Assyrian  sources.  The  symbol 
of  the  planet  Mercury  is  the  ^  is  the  cauceus 
which,  like  the  petasus,  is  an  emblem  of 
eastern  origin.  The  symbol  of  Mars  i  repre- 
sents a  round  shield  and  spear.  The  symbols 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  1A  and  ^  are  donbifu), 
but  are  probably  the  syro-arabic  form  of  the 
numbers  four  and  Gve,  indicating  the  position 
of  these  bodies.  JR,  A,,  Proctor,  Saturn 
and  its  system,  London,  1865.  Rawlinson, 
Layardj  Bunsen.  See  AbrHham,  Affghanistan» 
Arab,  Astronomy,  Babylon,  India,  Iran,  Eurdis- 
tan,  Mesopotamia,  Se^ent,  Terah,  Yavana. 

CHALDEE,  an  aramaic   dialect,  dififering 
but  slightly  from  the  proper  Syriac :  Ezra  iv. 
8  to  vi.  8  and  vii.  12-26  ;  Daniel  ii.  4  to  vii. 
28,  and  Jeremiah  x.  10  are  written  in  the  so 
called  Chaldee,  There  is  also  a  Chaldee  gloss 
in  Genesis  xxvi.  47.  The  Babylonian  language 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  very  close  to 
Hebrew.  The  Chaldee  langnage  may  have  been 
that  of  Terah,  but  the  possibility  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Abraham  remaining  in  its  original 
state  during  the  216  years  that  he  and  his  fa- 
mily resided  in  Canaan ;  and  the  430  years  that 
the  Hebrews  abode  in  Egypt ;  and  the  400 
years  from  the  Exodus  to  David,  is  untenable. 
Rawlinson, 

CHALDEE,    a  race  who    have  embraced 
Christianity.  They  are  called  Nestorian  chris- 


qoainted  with  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  I  tians,  but  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  cor- 
making  use  of  a  tropical  year  of  365  days,  I  rectness  of  the  designation.  One  of  their  tribes 
5  hours,  49  minntes,  11  seconds,  (only  25 1  is  the  Tiyari.  Matran  Hanna,  the  Syrian  patri- 
seoonds  too  great)  and  a  siderial.  year  of  653  i  arch  at  Mousul,  gave  Mr,  Bich  the  names  of  the 
days,  6  hours,  and  1 1   minntett.    They  knew  |  following  tribes  of  this  people,  whom  he  called 
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Nfistorian  christians,— The  Tiyari,  Tkoob,  Je- 1     CHALTA  ob  CHALITA.  Binci.  DiUeni^ 


looi,  Liweeni,  Beerwaree,  Nerooi,  There  are 
both  mahometans  and  christians  of  the  Neroof 
and  Berwaree  tribes  :  the  others  are  all  Nes- 
torians.  There  are  four  villages  of  Nestorians 
near  Amadia  called  Gheranmoosi,  who  wear 
felt  hats.  The  Tiyari  are  an  independent 
christian  tribe  of  the  Chaldean  nation,  who 
are  much  dreaded  by  all  the  mahomedans. 
These  christian  tribes  are  geographically 
ivithin  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Hakkarl 
JRich'9  Rtddence  in  EoordUtan,  Vol,  t.,  p.  156. 

CHALEMBRI— P     See  ChomondrL 

CHALKS.  Fbench.     Port.     Shawls. 

CHALEESGAUM,  in  Long.  75**  3'  E. 
«nd  Lat.  20**  34*  N. 

CHALI*    Hind.    Amphicome  arguta. 

CHALIA,  a  race  in  Ceylon  who  cultivated 
the  cinnamon  tree.    See  Challa. 

CHALITA.   Bbno.  ?   ?   speciosa.   Thun. 
CHALK. 


Tya-abyas 
My»-b«w 


Ar.      I  CalciB  carbooas    Lat. 
BuRic.  I  Capir  engria        Malay. 


Gil.i.safid 

PsRa. 

Creda 

Port. 

Mjel 

Rus. 

Batta-himu 

SiiraH. 

Greda 

Sp. 

Sima  chunambu 

Tam. 

Simaaunnam 

Tel. 

Yilaite  chunna  Duk. 
Carbonate  of  lime  Bno. 

Oraie  Fb. 

Kreide  GcR. 

Xumi  Guz. 

Kburri  rnatU  Hihd. 

€r«U  It. 

This  is  found  in  the  Dhone  talook  at  Eur- 
nool,  but  it  is  generally  imported  from  Eng- 
land.  When  prepared  it  is  called  ^'  whiting." 
Other  preparations  are  used  in  the  arts 
and  in  medicine.  Black  chalk  used  in  the 
arts,  is  a  dark  colored  clay. — HayU,  Faulkner, 
Aimlie, 

CHAL  EUMRA.  Hind.  Benincasa  oe- 
rifera. 

CHALLA.  Hind.  A  thumb  ring,  and  a 
great  toe  ring. 

CHALLA.    Tel.  Asparagus  raeemosus. 

CHALLA,  this  caste  form  the  majority  of 
the  rural  population  near  Qalle  in  Ceylon. 
They  came  originally  from  the  coast  of  India 
as  weavers  or  embroiderers, — TennarU.  See 
Chalia. 

CHALLA.    BsNO.  Dillenia  speciosa. 

CHALLA  OADDA.  Tel.  Asparagus 
adscendens,  £oxb.    Asparagus  raeemosus. 

CHALLA,  GUMMUDU.  Tel.  Qmelina 
parrifolia,  B,  iii.  87 ; — Challa  means  *'  butter- 
milk ;*'  chuming-sticks  are  made  from  this 
shrub. 

CHALLA  MUNTA.  Tel.  Flnggea  leuco- 
pyms,  Willd. 

CHALM-CHL  H.  A  wash  hand  brass  basin. 
CHALLODRA,  Eleusyne  coracana. 
CHALONy  also  Chalomea.  Hind.  Popolus 
ciliata. 

CHALS.  also  CHALES.    Fr.    Shawk 
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GHALUETA,  also  caUed  Salonki,  a  vaee 
known,  as  one  of  the  four  tribes  of  Agnicula 
raj  puts,  the  other  three  being  the  Chohon,  the 
Pramara  and  the  Purihara.  They  claim  to 
have  been  princes  of  Sooru  on  the  Ganges. 
They  are  divided  into  sixteen  branches : 

1.  Bhagela. — Rajah  of  Bhagelkhattd 
(oapiud  Bandoogurh),  Baos  of  Pee- 
tapoor)  Theraud  and  Adaliy,  Aa 

2.  Beerpoora. — Rao  of  Lunawanik 

3.  Bebila. — Eulianpoor  in  Mewar, 
styled  Rao,  but  serving  the  chief  of 
Soioombra. 

4.  Bhoorta.  ) 

5.  Ealacha.  j  In  Baroo,  Tekia,  aad 
Chahir,  in  Jessolmer. 

6.  Langaha;  llahomedans  about 
Mooltan. 

7.  Togru. — ^Mahomedan  in  the  Ponj- 
nud. 

8.  Briku.  do  do 

9.  Soorki*-In  Dekban, 

10.    Sirwureah. — Gimar  in  Sauraahtra. 
11«    Raoka. — ^Thoda  in  Jeipoor. 

1 2.  Ranikia.— Daiaoori  in  Mewar. 

13.  Ehariira. — ^Allote  and  Jawora,  in 
Malwa. 

14.  Tantia. — Chandbbnr  ;  Sakoubari. 

1 5.  Almetcha. — No  land. 

16.  Eulamor. — Guzerat 

The  Chalnkya  once  held  lands  in  Gnawat, 
Ehandeish,  Ealiani  and  Wavangal. — 
Tod^t  Rqfastkan,  See  Jains«   India,  p.  324. 

CHALUKYA,  a  dynasty  of  the  Deoeaa. 
Mr.  Walter  Elliot  tells  us  that  this  is  tiie 
oldest  race  of  which  we  find  satisfactory 
mention  made  in  the  records  of  the  Dekhan : 
they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  tiiba 
that,  under  the  general  name  of  rajputs,  ex- 
ercised dominion  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  and  Central  India.  The  ^aniea 
anterior  to  Teilapa  Deva  (Saka  695)  are 
given  on  the  faith  of  two  inscriptiona  vhkh 
profess  to  be  taken  from  older  inscriptions  on 
copper  plates  then  extant,  supported  by  eoo- 
firmatory  evidence.  The  inscriptions  collected 
by  Mr.  Elliot  relate  to  four  dynastieBol 
princes,  reigning  over  the  greater  portion  of 
that  part  of  India  now  denominated  the 
Dakshina  or  Dekkan,  but  at  that  tiiM 
Euntala-desa.  The  capital  was  first  Kaljaa 
in  the  mahomedan  province  of  Ealbniga,  aad 
subsequently  Devagiri,  now  tbe  modem  d^ 
of  Dowlatabad.  The  limits  of  this  kisgdom 
seem  to  have  been  the  Nermada  on  the  N. ; 
the  ocean  on  the  W« ;  the  line  formed  by  the 
Eanarese  language  on  tbe  S.  K  and  on  the  S. 
W.,  these  would  include  the  pioviiioee  ol 
Nuggar  01  Bidnor  and  of  Sonde.  Hie 
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eastern  boandary  probably  did  not  extend 
below  the  ghats,  below  which  lay  the  king- 
dfHDisof  EalingaandAndhra. — Printep't  Anti- 
fuUiei  hy  Thomas^  p.  277. 

CHALUN,  of  Kotgarb,  Popnlus  oiliata. 

CHALUNDAR.    Hind.    Iris  Nepalensis. 

CHALUP.     See  Dyei. 

CHALYB-fiUS,  a  genus  of  birds  known  as 
paradise  birds.  Le  grand  Chalybe  is  Chalybsus 
paradissens.  See  Aves,  Birds,  Birds  of  Paradise* 

CHALYBS.    Lat.    Steel. 

CHAM.    See  India,  p.  315. 

CHAMA.  Teii.  Colocasia  antiquorum 
SchoU. 

CHAMA.  A  genus  of  shells  of  which  C. 
albida,  C.  asperella,  C.  ecbinulata,  C.  gigas  ; 
C.  grapboides,  C.  gryphoides  and  C.  unicornis 
occur  in  India. 

CHAMiEROPS,  a  genus  of  Asiatic  palms, 
some  species  of  which  furnish  useful  products, 
but  no  timber.  C.ezcelsa  produces  materials  for 
the  So-e  of  China,  a  brown  fibre  surround- 
ing its  trunk,  very  strong,  and  employed  by 
the  Chinese,  in  many  domestic  purposes,  as  for 
bed  bottoms  and  used  by  all  the  population,  for 
ropes  and  cables  for  their  junks  :  it  grows  in 
northern  and  central  China. —  Seenian, 

CHAMiEROPS  HUMILIS,or  Palmetto,  is 
naed  in  the  North  of  Africa  and  South  of 
Europe^  for  making  baskets,  brooms,  mats,  and 
cordage,  and  paper  and  pasteboard  are  made 
of  its  fibres  by  the  French  in  Algeria. — Hoi/le 
Fib,  PL  page  95. 

CHAMiEROPS  KHASIANA.  The  fan- 
palmy  ("  Pakha,''  Khas.),  grows  on  the  cliffs 
near  Mamloo  on  the  Kbasia  hills  :  it  may  be 
seen  on  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
its  long  curved  trunk  rising  out  of  the  naked 
rocks,  but  its  site  is  generally  inaccebsible  : 
while  near  it  grows  the  Saxi/ragU  ciliaris  of 
£nglifih  gardens,  a  common  plant  in  the 
north-west  Himalaya,  but  extremely  scaice  in 
Sikkim  and  the  Ehasia  mountains.  This 
species  of  Chamserops  is  very  closely  allied  to, 
if  not  identical  with  P.  Martiana  of  Nepal, 
•^hich  ascends  to  8,000  feet  in  the  western 
Himalaya,  where  it  is  annually  covered  with 
snow  :  it  is  not  found  in  Sikkim,  but  an  allied 
species  occurs  in  Affghanistan,  called  P. 
Bitchiana.  The  dwarf  palm  of  Southern 
£urope  is  a  fourth  species. — Hooker  Him. 
Jour,  Vol,  II,  pagt  280. 

CHAM^EOPS  EITCHIANA,  Grijglilu. 
P«er  Putta  Hihd.  I  Flees  Siitdi. 

Maizorrye       Pushtoo,  j 

Grows  in  masses  below  five  thousand  feet, 
GQ  the  barren  hills  and  passes,  leading  up 
into  the  table  land  of  Beloochistan  and 
Afghanistan.  Its  leaf  bnd  or  cabbage  is  eaten. 
Its  scorf  vith  saltpetre  is  used  as  match  for 
the  matcUock.  Its  wood  for  fuel  and  its  leaves 
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**  phnrra^*  are  fabricated  into  baskets,  fiaos, 
brushes,  sieves,  shoes,  sandals,  pouches,  plat- 
ters, and  ropes  for  water  wheels. — Seeman, 

CHAMAINDOO-POO.  Tam.  Camomile. 
Anthemis  nobilis,  Linn, 

CHAMA LU.  Tel.  Oplisroenns  frumeuta- 
oeuSyliTifA. — Panicum  frumentaceum,  R.  i,  304. 

CHAMANTI.  Tkl.  Chrysanthemum  Rox- 
bnrghii,  Z>f</.— C.  Indicum,  R.  iii.  436.  The 
name  is  applied  Indiflferently  to  aU  the  culti- 
vated kinds  of  Chrysanthemum. 

CHAMAK  PATHAR,  oxide  of  iron,  mag- 
netic-iron-ore, Chamak.  Hind,  means  ^'glanc^ 
ing"  pathar,  a  "  stone/'  hence  the  name. 

CHAMAEHRI.  Hixd.  Michelia  cham- 
paca. 

CHaMAN,  of  Bistan,  a  meadow  near  Bis- 
tan  in  the  most  westerly  part  of  Persian 
Kborassaii.  See  Kandahar. 

CUAMAR.  Hind.  A  tanner,  a  currier, 
a  leather  worker,  shoe  maker.  It  is  from 
chamra,  Hind,  leather.  The  chamar  race  have 
many  divisions,  and  form  a  large  part  of 
the  uon-hiudu  races  of  Hindustan.  In  the 
Peninsula,  they  are  few  and  reside  outside 
villages.  They  are  generally  said  to  be 
divided  into  seven  classes  :  viz.  the  **  Jatooa," 
in  the  North- West,  in  Dehli,  Rohilcund  and 
the  Doabs  ;  the  ^  Kateean,"  in  Buudelcund 
aud  Sagur  ;  the  '*  Kooril,"  in  the  Central  and 
Lower  Doub ;  the  *'  Jyswara,"  near  Allahabad^ 
Jounpur,  Merzapur  and  Benares  ;  the  '*  Jhoo- 
seea''  in  Ghazipur  and  Behar  ;  the  **  Azim- 
ghurea,"  in  Azimghur,  and  Qorukpur,  and  the 
*'Birberea,"  and  *'Koree"  or  ^Korohamca'' 
in  Oudh — Elliot 

CHAMAE    Ar.  Ass. 

CHAM  ARR.    Hind.  Ehretia  aspera. 

CliAMARA,  or  Chawri,  or  Chowr.  Hind. 
A  kind  of  whisk,  made  sometimes  of  pea- 
cock's feathers,  sometimes  from  the  tail  of 
the  yak,  sometimes  of  the  shavings  of  san- 
dal-wood, of  horse  hair  or  of  grass  ;  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  flies,  mus- 
quitoes,  and  other  insects.  They  are  usually 
seen  in  the  hands  of  the  attendants  of  the 
gods.  The  chamari  or  chowri  from  the  white 
bushy  tail  of  the  Tibet  cow,  was,  in  ancient 
India,  fixed  on  a  gold  or  ornamented  shaft,  be- 
tween the  ears  of  the  horsejike  the  plume  of  the 
war-horse  of  chivalry  ;  the  banner  or  banneret^ 
with  the  device  of  the  chief  rose  at  the  back  of 
the  car ;  sometimes  several  little  triangular 
flags  were  mounted  on  its  sides.  "  The  waving 
chowri  on  the  steed's  broad  brow  points  back- 
wards motionless  as  a  picture". — Coleman^ 
p,  376,  Hindu  Theatre,  vol,  i.  p,  199. 

CHAMARFO  of  Spiti,  a  deep   red  earth 
used  in  dyeing. 
CHAMABGOUR,  a  division  of  the  Gour 

rajpoots. 
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CHAMBA. 


CHAMBA. 


CH  AMABI.     Mab.     Premna  integrifolia. 

CHAMATEE-PATEE,  Bbno.  Papyrus  de- 
hiscens. 

CHAMB,  land  that  receives  the  drainage 
of  higher  lands,  generally  a  heavy  blackish 

clay. 

CHAMBA,  a  district  in  the  Western  Hima- 
laya South  of  Jamu,  between  L.  32*  33'  N., 
and  L.  75**  76'  E.  The  town  of  Nurpur  is 
2050  feet  above  the  sea.  This  Rajpoot  prin- 
cipality came  into 
Area,  Square  miles...  3,216  the  possession  of  the 
Population.....  MO,000  British  government 
Revenue     ...  Ea.     120.000    •     ,Qi/;  ..,j  ^„^^  ^r 

Tribute     ...    „       10,000    1"  1 846,  and  part  of 

it  was  made  over  to 
maharajah  Golab  Singh.  By  an  aszreement 
vith  the  maharajah  ofOashmerein  1847tChum- 
ba  came  again  entirely  under  the  British 
government,  and  a  suannd  was  given  to  ra- 
jah Siree  Sing,  assigning  the  Ohumba  territory 
to  him  and  to  his  male  heirs^who  are  entitled 
to  inherit  according  to  the  Shastras,  and  on 
failure  of  direct  issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  bro- 
thers according  to  seniority.  In  1854,  the 
sanatorium  of  Dalhousie  in  the  CImmba  ter- 
ritory, WAS  made  over  to  the  British  by  the 
rajah,  the  stipulation  being  that  Rupees 
2,000  should  be  remitted  from  the  yearly  tri- 
bute, which  now  stands  at  Rupees  10,000. 
A  Sunnud  was  given  to  the  rajab,  conferring 
on  him  the  right  of  adoption.  Chamba, 
Kuppoorthulla,  Mundee  and  Sookeit  are  four 
eheftaincies  in  the  North  West  of  India  and 
Punjab. 

an    ancient    Rajpoot  principality 

which   came     into 

Sq.  miles      420    possession    of    the 

•••    JH'a.^?    British  government 

„*  lV,000  by  ^^^  'treaty  of 
Lahore.  In  1 864 
full  sovereignty  was  conceded  to  the  rajah 
Oogur  Sein,  his  heirs  and  those  of  his  bro- 
thers according  to  seniority,  unless  specially 
set  aside  by  Government  for  incapacity  or 
misconduct.  The  right  of  adoption  has 
been  conferred  on  the  rajah  by  sunnud. 
— Aitchieson'a  Treaties,  etc.,  page  375. 
Kuppoorthulla. — The  chief  of  Kuppoorthul- 
la at  one  time  held 
Area  ..  Square  Mile«.  .598  possessions  both  in 
Population  ...  212,721  }-,;„  „„  j  m^„„«  u„fi^; 
Revenue...  Rs.  5.77,000  ^\^'\^  Trans- Sutlej, 
Tribute    ...    „    1,81,000    and  also  m  the  B*ree 

Doab.  The  scattered 
possessions  in  the  Baree  Doab  were  gained 
by  the  sword,  and  were  the  first  acquisitions 
made  by  sirdar  Jussa  Sing,  the  founder  of 
the  family.  In  them  lies  the  village  of 
Aloo,  whence  the  family  spring,  and  from 
which  the  designation  *'  Aloowalia"  is  de- 
med.  The  Trans-Sutlej  estates  were  also 
acquired  by  conquest,  and  from  the  chief  city 
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JSookeitf 

Area    ... 
Populatiou 
Reveoue 
Tribute 


therein,  Kuppoorthulla,  the  family  derives  its 
general  designation.  Of  the  Cts-Butlej  posses- 
sions, some  were  conquered,  and  some  were 
granted  by  maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  prior  to 
September  1808.  The  total  value  of  the  Cis- 
Sutlej  possessions  was  estimated  at  Rupees 
565,000.  By  a  treaty  of  the  25th  April  1 809, 
the  sirdar  of  Kuppoorthulla  was  pledged  to 
furnish  supplies  to  British  troops  moving 
through  or  cantoned  in  his  Cis-Sutlej  terri- 
tory ;  and  by  article  five  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  6th  May  1809,  he  was  bound  to  the 
British  standard  with  his  followers  during 
war.  In  1826  the  sirdar,  Fntteh  Sing,  fled 
to  the  Cis-Sutlej  states  for  the  protection  of 
the  British  Government  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  Bunjeet  Sing,  and  protec^n 
was  accorded.  It  was  declared  that  the 
Aloowalia  cbief  was  under  British  protection 
in  respect  to  his  ancestral  possessions  east 
of  the  Sutlej,  but  dependent  on  Lahore 
for  places  conferred  by  the  Lahore  Go- 
vern men  t  prior  to  September  1808,  viz., 
Bussee,  Narraingurh  and  Jugraon.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government,  however, 
extended  over  both.  In  the  first  Seikh  war 
the  troops  of  Kuppoorthulla  fought  against 
the  British  at  Aleewal,  and,  in  consequence 
of  these  hostilities,  and  of  the  failure  of  the 
sirdar  to  furnish  supplies  from  his  Cis-Sutlej 
estates  to  the  British  Army,  the  Cis-Sutlej 
estates  were  confiscated. 

In  1849,  sirdar  Nihal  Singh  was  created  a 
rajah.  He  died  in  September  1852,  and  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son,  Rundheer  Sing.  Daring 
the  mutiny  of  1 857.  and  subsequently  in  Oudh 
in  1858,  the  rajah  Rundheer  Sing  rendered 
service  to  the  British.  The  government, 
among  other  rewards,  remitted  a  year's  tribute, 
and  permanently  reduced  the  tribute  to  its 
former  amount,  viz..  Rupees  1,31,000.  For 
his  services  in  Oudh  the  rajah  received  the 
estates  of  Bonudee  and  Bithowlee  in  per- 
petuity, with  remission  of  half  the  revenue, 
and  he  has  been  guaranteed  the  right  of  adop- 
tion.— Aiicheson's  Treaties,  dtc,  page  373. 

Mundee. — This  ancient  Rajpoot  principality 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Grovem- 

ment  by  the  Lahore 
Area  .  ..  Sq.  miles  1,080  Treaty  of  the  9tfa 
Population...  .  139,259    ^^rch  1846.     FuU 

Revenue Rs.  3,00,000  .      . 

Tribute.. „    1,00,000    sovereignty        was 

conceded     to    the 
rajah    Bulbeer     Sein,    his     heirs  and  those 
of  his  brothers,  according  to  seniority,  unless 
specially  set  aside  by  Qovernment  for  inca- 
pacity or  misconduct.     The  right  of  adoption 
has  been  conferred  on  the  rajah  by  sannadL 
— Aitcheson's  Treaties,  iSsc,  page  374. 
CHAMBA.  An  idol  of  the  Tibetans. 
CHAMBA.    Hiim.    Michelia   chsmpacs* 
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CHAMI. 


Printepia  Qtilis,  Jaiminam  grandifloruro^  and 
J.  officinale. 

CHAMBAQUDDI,  a  race  who  occupy  the 
Kangra  valley,  near  the  Ghamba  range  of  hills. 
They  call  themselves  rajputs,  and  may  al- 
ways be  known  by  their  peculiar  conical  caps, 
with  lappets  to  turn  down  over  their  ears, 
like  ail  English  travelling  cap.  They  are 
shorter  and  stouter  and  stronger  than  their 
neighbours,  are  sharp  and  able,  and  impose 
upon  their  lesH  knowing  neighbours.  Most  of 
the  witch  finders  are  chamba-guddi.  When 
Europeans  first  visited  the  Kangra  valley,  they 
woidd  drink  or  eat  from  their  hands,  and  had 
very  slight  notions  of  caste,  but  since  their 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  plain  they 
liave  become  as  bigoted  as  any  hind  us. 

CH  AMBAL.     Hind.  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

CHAMBEIjI.  Hind.  Jasminum  grandi- 
flonim. 

CHAMBEBS    OF    SACRIFICE.      See 

Hindoo. 

CHAMBHARGOONDA,  in  long.  74°  30' 
B.  and  lat.  18^  40'  N. 

CHAMBOGUM,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  tree 
the  most  beautiful  in  appearance  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar  ;  it  has  a  very  close  grained  wood, 
and  throws  out  rather  a  pleasant  smell  when 
cut.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  forests  of 
Travaocore  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long  ; 
it  produces  a  small  round  fruit  which  the 
natives  use  medicinally. — Edye  M,  and  G. 

CHABRA.  Hind.     Artemisia  Indica. 

CHAMB-ROHI,  Hikd.  In  the  Fanjab 
land,  good  for  rice. 

CHAMBU.  DuK.  Hind.  Tinned  iron. 

CHAMBUK,  in  long.  87°  42'  E.  and  lat. 
21°  57'  N. 

CHAM   CHIKEE    Beng.     Lourea  ves-i 
pertilionis. 

GHAM-COLLAO  ISLAND,  in  its  south 
part,  is  in  lat.  1 5°  54'  N.  o£f  Cochin  China.  It 
ia  well  oultivateH. — Horsburgh. 

CHAMDUI,  Hind.  SanUlum  album.  White 
{Sandalwood. 

CHAMEAU.  Fr.  The  Camel.     Camelus. 

CHAMELEONIDiE.  A  family  of  reptiles 
of  the  section  Squamata^  and  order  Sauria. 
There  is  but  one  genus,  the  chameleo,  or 
chameleon,  the  ''  thinsemeth''  of  the  Hebrews, 
of  which  there  is  one  species  in  India, 
C.  zeylanicns,  Lour^  of  Ceylon,  the  penin- 
sola  of  India  and  Midnapore.  Several 
ocour  in  Madagascar,  viz.,  C.  bifurcus,  C. 
eucullatoSy  C.  nasutus,  C.  Farsonii,  C.  Rhino- 
edratua  and  C.  Verrucosus.  C.  tiaris  occurs 
in  the  Seychelles  and  C.  pardalis  in  Bourbon. 
Ihe  East  Indian  species  C.  Zeylanicns  has 
many  synonyms. 

CHAMI.    Txii.  Premna  Bpioigera«   Linn, 
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CHAMPA. 

CHAMI ARI.  Hind.  Prunus  puddum. 

CHAMISM.     See  Cham,  India,  p.  815. 

CHAMISSOANODIFLORA.  Mart.  Syn. 
of  Allmannia  nodifiora.  Ji.  Br. 

CHAM  K  AT.  HiND.Desmodium  tilisefolium. 

CHAMKHARAK.  Hind.  Carpinua  vi- 
minen.     Himalayan  hornbean. 

CHAMLOO.  One  of  the  seven  Eazzil- 
bash  tribes.     See  Kazzilbash. 

CHAMMA.      T£L.      Canavalia    gladiata, 

D.C.—R.  iii.  300. 

CHAMMA.  Hind.  Salix  alba. 

CHAMNHO-LA.     Cochin-Chin.   Indigo. 

CHAM  NO,  Kbem  and  Renpu,  Assyrian 
deities  of  Semitic  extraction.     See  Ken. 

CHAMOIS.     Eng.    Fr.  Chamois  leather. 

CHAMOIS  LEATHER. 

Cbamois,  Fa.        »  Camoscio,  It. 

Samischleder,      Gbb.      I  Seoischaaui,  Koshi,  Bus. 

A  prepared  skin  of  the  chamois,  or  of  the 
common  goat,  kid  or  sheep.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  soft  and  pliant  and  used  for  cleaning 
silver  plate. 

CHAMOMELUM.  Lat.  Authemis  nobilis, 
Linn, 

CHAMOMILE.  Eng.  Anthemis  nobiUs* 
Linn.     The  flowers. 


BabuDuj,  Arab. 

Babune  phut.        Hind. 


Babune  gao,  Pbrsl 

Cbanienda  pu,         Tam. 


An  aromatic  herb,  leaves  used  in  garnish- 
ing, the  flowers  infused  as  bitters,  and  in  fo- 
mentations. Of  easy  culture^  raised  from  seed, 
held  in  estimation,  both  in  domestic  and 
scientific  medicine. — Anthemischia  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  zamaimelon  of  Dioscorides^ 
but  others,  aa  the  Matricaria  sUaveolens,  have 
been  substituted  in  India.  M.  Chamomilla  waa 
at  one  time  distinguished  as  common  Chamo- 
mile, and  the  other  called  Noble  or  Roman 
Chamomile^  the  present  Anthemis  nobility 
Jaffirey. 

CHAMOSTREA.    A  genus  of  molluscs. 
CHAMOMILLA,     Lat.  Camomile. 
CHAMPA-NUTEYA   {vai\    Lai.)    Ben. 
Amarantus  polygamus.    Linn,  Roxb, 

CHAMOTI.  Hind.  Michelia  champaca* 
also  Tulipa  stellata. 

CHAMP,  a  valuable  kind  of  timber  from 
the  Magnolia  excelsa. 

CHAMPA,  a  province  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Cambodia.  Before  its  subjugation  by  the 
Cochin  Chinese^  it  was  a  considerable  state 
under  a  chief  who  lived  at  Phanrye,  Lat.  I V 
\(y  North.  In  the  15th  century  an  intercourse 
subsisted  with  the  Malays  and  Javanese,  and, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the 
Queen  of  the  principal  sovereign  of  Java  was 
a  Champa  princess.  The  people  are  called  Loye 
or  Loi  in  the  Anam  language,  and  profess  a 
kind  of  hindooism  resembling  the  worship  of 
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CHABIPORNAGUB. 


CHAMUNDA. 


Buddha  or  the  Jaios. — Grawfurd  Emb<my  to 
Siam,     See  Cambogia,  Sakya-muni. 

CHAMPA.  Hind.  aUo  Cbampakai  Bbno. 
Michel iachampaca.  The  flower  is  one  of  five 
with  which  the  hindu  **  Kama,"  the  god  of 
love,  OTDacnents  his  arrow.  When  Vasant'ha, 
the  personified  spring  time,  is  preparing  the 
bow  and  shafts,  for  his  friend, 

"He  beuda  the   loacious  cane,   and   twists  the 

striug 
With    bees,    how  sweet !  but,   oh  !    bow  keen 

their  stiug  I 
He  with  fine  flowerets  tips  the  ruthless  darts, 
Which  through  five  senses    strikes    enraptured 

hearts ; 
Strong  Chumpa,  rich  io  odorous  gold  ; 
Warm  Amer,  uursed  in  heavenly  mould  ; 
Dry  Nag-Kesur,  in  silver  smiling ; 
Hot  Kittikum,  our  sense  beguiling  ; 
And  lost,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorching  flame. 
Love-shaft,  which  gods  bright  Bela  name. 

See  Eamfl,  EHxneri," 

CHAMPA.  Hind.    AInus,  species. 

CHAMPAC  BARK.  Bark  of  Michelia 
champaca,  used  in  medicine. 

CHAMPADAH.     See  Dyes. 

CHAMPAGNE.  A  deservedly  esteemed 
wine,  named  from  the  province  of  France 
producing  it.  There  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  this  wine,  viz.  white  and  7edf  each  either 
still  or  sparkling  ;  but  there  is  a  great  variety 
in  the  flavour  of  the  produce  of  diflerent 
vineyards. 

CHAMPAGNE  SYRIA  A  name  of  Meso- 
patamia.     See  Babel.     Mesopotamia. 

CHAM  PAH,  a  tree  which  grows  on  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  hills,  north  of  Khatman- 
doo,  measures  in  girth  elevea  feet — Smith's 
NtpauL 

CHAMPA-KALI.    Hind.   Necklace, 

CHAMPAKAMU,  S.  Chfimp^yamu,  S. 
Michelia  Champuca,  L. 

CHAMPA  KULA.  Bsno.  Muaa  sapi- 
ent u  in. 

CHAMPA  SHASTI,  a  hindu  festival  in 
the  west  of  India  held  about  the  2nd  Decem- 
ber on  the  6th  of  Af  argha  shirsh-shud.  It  is 
held  wherever  there  is  a  shrine  of  Kandoba,  as 
at  Jijooree  in  the  Dekban. 

CHAMPAWTEE,  the  principal  town  of 
Kamaon. 

CHAMPA-ZARD-BANG.  Hind,  Amongst 
dyers,  a  yellow  colour  like  the  Champ  flower. 

CHAMPHUNG,  a  rude  tribe,  in  Munni^ 
poor»  of  about  30  or  40  families  near  the 
aource  of  the  Irawadi.     See  India,  p.  339. 

CHAMFIRI  KATTA.  Tkl.  Broom  grass. 

CHAMPLOONQ.  Malay.  A  timber  tree 
of  the  Archipelago^  used  as  a  furniture  mate- 
nal  at  Bawean. 

CHAMPORNAGUR  in  Long.  86*  67'  E. 
and  Lat.  25'  14'  N. 
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CHAMRA.  Hind.    Skina,  hides,  leather. 

CHAMRA.   Hind.   Desmodiani  speoies. 

CHAMRESH,  also  Sanbar,  Hind.  Rho- 
dodendron campanulatum,  alpine  rhododen- 
dron. 

CHAMRO.     Guz.     Hides,  skina. 

CHAMROR.  Hind.  Ehretia  aspera. 

CHAMTANQ,  in  Long.  W  5C/  east,  and 
Lat.  2r  50'  north. 

CHAMULI.    Hind.    Michelia  cbampaoa. 

CHAMCNA.  Hind.  The  edible  bnlba  or 
nut  like  root  of  Cyperua  bnlbosus,  or  allied 
species. 

CHAMUNDA,  in  hindoo  mythology,  as 
related  in  the  Durga  Mahatmya«  an  emana- 
tion of  the  goddess  Durga,  springing  from  her 
forehead  to  encounter  the  demons  and  Munda, 
detached  to  seize  the  latter  by  the  sovereign  of 
the  Daitya,  Sumbha,  and  her  appearance, 
which  is  thus  described  in  the  Markaudeya 
Purana,  accords  in  most  respects  with  the 
allusions  to  these  points.  '*  From  the  fore- 
head of  Ambika,  contracted  with  wrathful 
frowns,  sprang  swiftly  forth  a  goddess  of 
black  and  of  formidable  aspect,  armed  with  a 
scymitar  and  noose,  bearing  a  ponderoiu  maee, 
and  decorated  with  a  garland  of  dead  corses, 
robed  in  the  hide  of  an  elephant,  dry  and 
withered,  and  hideous,  with  yawning  mootli 
and  lolling  tongue  and  bloodshot  eyes,  and 
filling  the  regions  with  her  shouts. "  Having 
slain  the  demons,  she  bore  their  heads  to  her 
parent  goddess,  who  told  her  that  having 
slain  Chanda  and  Munda,  she  should  thence- 
forth be  known  on  earth  as  Chamunda.  She 
is  also  termed  Kali  from  her  black  colour,  and 
Karala  or  Karalavadana  from  her  hideoos 
countenance.  (Hind,  Theat,  Vol,  ii.,p.  57.^  It 
is  to  this  hindoo  goddess  that  all  human 
sacrifices  are  made  by  hindoos.  The  existence 
of  anthropophagi,  was  known  to  ancient 
writers,  but  latterly  discredited.  They  are 
mentioned  in  Afandevilles  Travdi,  228,  and 
as  living  in  Sumatra,  canibals  devouring 
human  flesh,  (Andersorif  Miuion  to  Sumatra^ 
224)  and  their  existence  is  no  longer  doubted. 
Their  prototypes,  the  Issedones  of  Serica  or 
the  Altai,  (Herod,  i.  216.,  iii.  99.  iv.  25.) 
and  the  Indian  Padei,  did  not  excel  them  in 
barbarity.  According  to  Dr.  Watson  the 
'*  Aghorpunti  or  Aghuri  are  a  class  of  people 
who  frequent  the  ghats  at  Benares*  though 
they  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  India,  and  have  been  met  with  even 
in  Assam.  They  are  Ogres  (indeed,  the  simili- 
tude of  the  word  of  Aghoreeis  noticeable), 
and  affect  a  practical  pUiosophy,  which  dis- 
believes the  existence  of  any  difference  be- 
tween  things,  and  asserts  that  all  distinctions 
depend  upon  the  imagination.  A  cuff  er  a 
kick  is  as  immateiial  to  them  as  a  falesaiDg. 
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CHAMUKDA. 


CHAN  AW  UK. 


Tbey  go  about  in  puru  uaturalibuit  with  a 
fresh  haman  skull  in  their  hands  (off  which 
they  bad  previously  eaten  the  putrid  flesh,  and 
afterwards  scraped  out  tbe  brain  and  eyes  with 
their  fingers),  into  which  is  poured  whatsoever 
is  given  tbem  to  drink  and  to  this  they  pre- 
tend to  be  indifferent  whether  it  be  ardent 
spirits  or  milk  or  foul  water.  For  food  they 
take  the  first  thing  which  offers,  whether  it  be 
a  putrid  corpse,  cooked  food,  or  ordure.  With 
matted  hair,  blood-red  eyes,  and  body  covered 
with  filthy  vermin,  the  Aghori  is  an  object  of 
terror  and  disgust.  He  looks  like  a  wolf, 
ready  to  destroy  and  then  devour  his  prey, 
rather  than  a  human  being.  Hindoos,  how- 
ever, look  on  these  wretches  with  veneration, 
and  none  dare  to  drive  them  from  their  doors. 
They  are  among  the  worst  of  the  many  turbu- 
lent and  troublesome  inhabitants  of  Benares 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  crime  or  enormity 
which  has  not,  on  apparently  good  grounds, 
been  laid  to  their  charge.  One  of  the  ancient 
Hindoo  dramatists,  Bhava  Bhntt,  who  floarish- 
ed  in  the  eighth  century,  in  his  drama  of 
Malati  and  Madhava^  has  made  powerful  use 
of  the  Aghori  in  a  scene  in  the  Temple  of 
Chamunda,  where  the  heroine  of  the  play  is 


decoyed  in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dread    tanceofa  planet  from  the  earth,  incontradistinc- 


of  India,  antecedent  to  the  Aryan-Hindoo  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  the  country.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  any  such  indecent,  flagrant, 
and  diisgusting  customs  as  are  now  practised 
by  the  Aghori  might  bo  summarily  suppressed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Penal  Code  of 
India.  The  worshippers  of  Sakti  of  Siva,  under 
the  terrific  forms  of  Chamunda,  Chinna-mus- 
taka  and  Kali,  are  called  Kerari,  and  repre- 
sent the  Aghora  Ghunta  and  Kapalika.  The 
word  Chamunda,  according  to  Ward,  is  from 
oharoo,  good,  and  mundu,  a  head. 

The  people  of  India  ;  a  Series  of  Photo- 
graphic Illustrations,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press  of  the  Baoes  and  tribes  of  Hindustan. 
Edited  by  J.  Forbes  Watson  and  John  Wil- 
liam Kaye.  Vols.  I,  and  II.  (Allen.)  quoted 
in  Friend  of  India  I860.  (Leyden,  Asiatic 
Researches,  IX,  203.)  St.  John's  Indian 
Archipelago,  i.  20.  See  Aghora.  Sacti ;  KerarL 

CHAMUNI.  Hind.  Tulipa  stellata. 

CHAM  U  TL    HiMD.    Michelia  ^shampaca. 

CHAMY.     Can.     Panicum  miliaceum. 

CHAMYARL  Hind,  of  Murree  hilln,  Ce- 
rasus  puddum,  Frunus  puddum,  bird  cherry. 

CH ALA  CARNA,  written  Ohila  carna.  Thia 
hindu  astronomical  term  means  the  true  dia- 


goddess  Chamunda  or  Kali.  The  disciple  of 
*  Aghora  Ghanti,'  the  high  priest  who  is  to 
perform  the  horrible  rite,  by  name  *  Kalipa 
Kundala,'  is  interrupted  in  his  invocation 
to  Chamunda  by  the  hero  Mahdava,  who 
thus  describes  the  scene: — 

Now  wake  the  terrors  of  the  place,  beset 

With  crowdiog  and  malignADt  fiends.     The  flames 

From  funeral  pyrea  acarce  lend  their  aullen  light, 

Clogged  with  their  fleshly  prey,  to  dissipate 

The  fearful  gbom  that  hems  them  round. 

WeU  be  it  so.     I  seek  and  must  address  them. 
«  «  «  «  » 

How  the  noise    ..... 
High,  shrill,  and  indistinct,  of  chattering  sprites. 
Communicative  flUe  the  cbarnel  ground : 
Strange  forms  like  foxes  flit  along  tbe  sky. 
From  the  red  hair  of  their  lank  bodies  darts 
The  meteor  blaze  or  from  their  mouths  that  stretch 
From  ear  to  ear  thickset  with  numerous  fangs, 
Or  eyes,  or  beards,  or  brows,  the  radiance  streams, 
And  now  I  see  the  goblin  host :  each  stalks 
On  lege  like  palm-trees :  a  gaunt  skeleton, 
Whose  fleshless  bones  are  bound  by  starting  sinews 
And  scantly  cased  in  black  and  shriveiled  skin, 
J^ike  tall  and  withered  trees  by  lightning  scathed, 
They  move,  and  as  amidst  their  sapless  trunks 
The  mighty  serpent  curls— so  in  each  nM)uth 
"Wide  yawning,  lolls  tbe  vast  blood-dripping  ton- 
gue. 
They  mark  my  coming,  and  the  half-chewedmorsel 
Falls  to  the  howling  wolf — and  now  they  fly. 

Act  r.—Scens  I,  H  H,  Wilaoiis  Translation. 
The  belief  in  the  horrible  practices  of  the 
Aghori  priesthood  is  thus  proved  to  have  ex- 
isted at  a  very  remote  period,  and  doubtless 
Infers  to  those  more  ancient  and  revolting  rites 
which  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  superstitions 
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tion  to  its  mean  distance,  or  the  Radius  of  the 
Cacsha,  or  Deferent.    Vide  Carna. 
CHANAGERRY,  in  L.  75"*  0'  E.,  andlat 

14°  2'  N. 

CHANAGONDAM  GRAMA,  in  L.  74°  49^ 
E.,  andli.  14°3'N. 

CUANAKA,  Saus.    Cicer  arietinum,  L. 

C£IANAKYA.  A  celebrated  statesman  and 
writer  on  politics.  He  was  the  minister  of 
Chandragnpta.  Hindu  Theatre.  Vol,  1.  p.  3L 

CHANAMBU-PARATI.Maleal,  the  name 
of  a  semle  caste  in  Aojei>go,  employed  appa- 
rently as  domestic  servants. — Wilson, 

CHANAMIA.  Hind.  A  tribe  of  Ghandra- 
bansi  rajputs  in  Jonpur,  and  Gorukhpur. — 
Wilson. 

CHAN  AMU.    Beho.    Crotal^ia  jancea. 

CHANAN.  Maleal.  Amau  of  a  low  tribe, 
whose  business  it  is  to  extract  tlie  sap  from 
the  palmyra  tree. —  Wilson, 

CHANANKOTTY,  in  L.  90*48'  E.,  and.  L. 
26""  10'  N. 

CHANAPPAN.  •  TiM.  Mal.  A  weaver 
of  coarse  cloth  for  sacks,  of  hempen  cords, 
from  Sana,  hemp. — Wilson, 

CHANAR.  Hind.  Platonus  orientalis. 

CUANARPISl,  resembles  the  game  of  Pao- 
hisi,  bat  is  more  simple,  and  more  easily  leann 
ed.  For  channar  pisi,  the  board  is  divided  into 
twenty -five  squares.    Burton^ s  Sindh,  p,  294. 

CHANAURI.   Hind.  Aralia  cachemirica. 

CHANAWUR,  in  Long.  77^  15'  E.  and 
Lat.  23°  39'  N. 
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CHA2n)ANA. 


CHAMBEBHAUL. 


CHANCE,  the  Chank.    See  SankasoEtt. 

CHANCHALI  EURA,  Tbl.  Achyranthes 
alternifolia,  R.  i.  674.  Digera  mnricata.  Mart. 

CHANCHAL-KA-PATTAR.  Hind,  also 
Chunaka-pattar,  a  limestone  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Bbimbar  nallab,  and  in  the  river 
Chenab  and  Jhikm. — Powell,  Handbook. 

CHANCHING.  Hind   Ervnmlens. 


(Pterocarpus  santalinns).  The  Santalam,  or 
Sjrrium  mytrifolinm,  grows  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  which  Dr.  Eozburgh  eonatdered  a 
strongly  marked  variety  of  the  Malabar  sandal 
tree.  The  attractive  nature  of  the  aandal*tree 
is  described  in  the  sloka,  ''  Ronnd  the  stem 
of  the  Ghandana,  dwell  serpents,  on  its  top 
birds,  on  its  branches  monkeys,  on  its  flowers 


CHANCHARU.  Kak.  According  to  Wilson,  I  bees, — so  the  riches  of  a  good  man  are  bene- 


tribe  of  savage  people  tenanting  the  forests 
in  the  south  of  India.  Probably  the  Chancha- 
war,  Chansuar  or  Chanohor,  is  intended. 

CHANCIO.  Guz.  a  tribe  inhabiting 
Gnzerat,  Kach,  and  Sind,  and  wearing  a  large 
long  pointed  turban ;  a  pirate,  a  sea  robber. 
— Wilson, 

CHAN-CHOW.  CniN.  Dioscorea  bata- 
tas. 

CHANCHY  KOLI,  a  koli  race  from  Juna- 
ghur  in  Kattywar,  settled  as  farmers  in  Bom- 
bay.    See  Koli. 

CHAND,  inL.  79^8'  E.,andL.  21°  55'  N. 

CHAND,  the  last  heroic  hindoo  poet  of 
India,  was  the  author  of  the  Firthivi  Raj  Cho- 
han  Rasa,  containing  an  account  of  Firthivi 
xajah,  a  Chouhoue  rajput,  the  last  hindu 
prince  of  Dehli.  It  has  many  books,  of  which 
the  Kanouj  Ehand  contains  the  history  of 
Sanjogata  J  ye  Chand  who  celebrated  theAswa- 
medha  sacrifice  in  token  of  assumption  of 
empire.     See  Jye  Chand,  Pirthivi,  Sanjogota. 

CHANDA,  in  19°  66' ;  79°  19',  in  E.  Herar, 
two  miles  north  of  the  Warda  river.  Mean 
height  of  the  plain  surrounding  the  town,  is 
761  feet.  The  level  of  the  Qodavari,  525  feet. 
The  siege  and  storm  of  it  occurred  20th  May 
1818.  Coal  has  been  found  in  its  vicinity  in 
abundance. 

CEANDABUNGA,  a  Sonthal  deity. 

CHANDAGIRI  RIVER.  See  India,  p.  324 

CHANDAGUTTO.  See  Chandragupta.  In. 
scriptions,  p.  374,  380. 

CHANDAL.  Hind.  Antiaris  innozia, 
Blume, 

CHANDALA.  H.  in  hinduism,  any  low 
caste  man.  The  word  is  Sanscrit  from  chanda, 
furious,  and  ala,  to  go. 

CHANDA.     Sans.,    from    Chandra,  the 

moon. 
CHANDAM.    Tbl.    Pterocarpus  santali- 

nus,  L. 

CHANDAN.  Hind.  Junipems  excelsa, 
J.  arborea,  pencil  cedar.  The  Dhupri  of  Ea- 
maon,  o. 

CHANDANA— 1    See    Hibiscus    canna- 

binus. 

CHANDANA.  Hind.  Beng.  Maleal. 
Sandalwood.  Santalum  album,  Lhin.  In  Te- 
lugu,  Chandanapu  Chettu.  This  is  tbe  white  or 
true  sandal, which  grows  in  Mysore  and  Canara; 
the  Rakta  Chandana  is  the  red  sanders  wood 
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ficial  to  alL — Fiord  Indioa^  ii.,  464.  Rind, 
Theat,,  Vol.  II.,;>.  96. 

CHANDAPOUR,  in  K  85^  18'  E.,  L.  25o  2' 
N. 

CHANDAS.  See  Hindu,  Sanskrit. 

CHANDANAVATA.  An  ancient  name 
of  Baroda. 

CH  ANDANAVIBHUTI.  See  Tripundra. 

CHANDANAYATRA,  or  Chandanotsava, 
Sans.,  the  ceremony  of  offering  sandal  paste 
or  other  perfume  to  an  idoL —  fPilion, 

CHAN  DAN,  LAL.  Pterocarpus  santalinus. 

CHANDANUM.  Tajc  Tku  Santalum 
album,  Linn.  Sandal  wood. 

CHAND ANUR,  in  long.  78'' 47'  £.»  and 
lat  16^27'N. 

CHANDA  SAHIB,  a  relative  and  floo-in- 
law  of  Ally  Dost — who,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century,  from  1732  till  his  death 
in  1752 — threw  himself  on  the  support 'of  the 
French  under  Dupieix,  against  the  British  and 
Mahomed  Ally.  He  was  an  able  leader,  and 
when  occupying  Seringham,  Law,  anxious  for 
his  safety,  treated  with  Monaji  for  his  escape. 
but  Monaji,  on  getting  possession  of  Chanda 
Saheb,  kept  him  prisoner  for  several  years 
in  the  fort  of  Tanjore,  and  ultimately  put  him 
to  death.  He  was  humane,  generous,  and  brave 
and  an  able  leader. 

CHAND  BIBI,  wife  of  AU  Adal  Shah, 
king  of  Bejapur.  She  defended  Ahmednnggur 
against  the  Moghuls,  and  clothed  in  armoor 
and  veiled,  she  took  a  personal  share  in  the 
defence.     See  Chand  Sultan. 

CHANDEL.  A  rajput  tribe  spread  thjongh 
the  N.W.Provinces.  They  have  many  divisions 
and  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Muhoba 
in  Bandelcund.  They  claim  to  be  of  the 
Lunar  race,  and  they  give  their  name  to  the 
Cbandeli  or  Chanderi  district  There  are  four 
subdivisions  of  them  in  the  Lower  Doab,  irfao 
suffix  to  their  names  the  i-egal  terms  Bao» 
Rawat,  Rao  and  BMiA,—£Uiot,  Wh.  H.  of  1. 

CHANDELL  A  fine  cotton  fabric  made 
from  Berar  or  Oomrawati  cotton. — JEUicL 

CHANDELLE.    Fr.   Candles. 

CHANDERBAGA.  A  river  near  Burom- 
pooree  in  Nagpore. 

CHANDERGUBLY-PUTNAM,  in  long. 
78°  57'  E.,  and  lat.  16°  9'  N. 

CHANDERBAUL,  in  long.  90«  43'  E. 
and  Lat.  23o  9'  N. 
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CHAKDOO. 


CHAl^DOO. 


CHANDERNAOOBE.  A  Fi«Qoh  town 
on  the  Hooghly  with  a  population  of  32,670. 
It  is  in  L.  22o  50"  N.,  L.  880  23'  E.,  20  miles 
north  of  Gaicntta  and  south  of  Ohinsura.  The 
level  of  railway  is  46  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  was 
taken  on  the  24th  March  1757. 

CHANDGTJB,  in  Long.  76''  46"  E.  and 
Lat.  22**  18'  N. 


for  which  it  is  prepared  by  four  processes,  in 
the  following  manner :  Abont  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  fires  are  lighted, 
and,  as  the  first  process,  a  ball  is  divid* 
ed  into  two  equal  halves  by  one  man,  who 
scoops  out,  with  his  fingers,  the  soft  part  in- 
side, and  throws  it  into  an  earthen  dish  ;  fre- 
quently, daring  the  operation,  moistening  and 


CH  ANDI.  H.,silver,  f  romChand,  the  moon.  |  washing  his  hands  in  another  vessel,  the  water 


CHANDl,  Hind.  A  suicide.  See  Chandri. 

CHANDI.  The  last  day  of  the  month 
Asoj,  ushers  in  the  hindu  winter  fsurd  rit). 
On  this  day,  nothing  but  white  vestments  and 
silver  (chandi)  ornaments  are  worn,  in  honor 
of  the  moon  (Chandra,)  who  gives  his  name 

to  the 

" l^e  and  oomnion  drudge 

"'Tweeii  man  and  man.  " 

An  intercalary  month  is  the  mode  followed 
by  hindus  to  adjust  the  annual  seasons,  their 
ordinary  calculations  being  by  Lunar  months, 
and  such  are  called  Lunar.  On  the  Asoj, 
there  is  a  procession  of  all  the  rajpoot  chiefs 
to  the  Ohougan ;  and  on  their  return,  a  fall 
court  is  held  in  the  great  hall  which  breaks 
up  with  "  obeisance  to  the  lamp"  (Jote  ka 
moojra,)  whose  light  each  reverences.  When 
the  candles  are  lit  at  home  on  this  day  every 


of  which  is  carefully  preserved,  into  which, 
also,  is  thrown  the  hardened  poppy  leaf-husks, 
when  all  the  removable  opium  is  obtained. 

In  the  second  operation,  the  husks  are 
boiled  until  all  their  adhering  opium  is 
dissolved)  strained  through  a  doable  filter 
of  cloth  and  China  paper.  The  strained  fluids 
are  then  mixed  with  the  opium  that  was 
scooped  out  in  the  first  operation,  and  boiled 
down  in  a  large  iron  pot  to  the  consistence  of 
treacle.  The  refuse  is  dried  and  sold  to 
Chinese,  who  adulterate  good  opium  with  it, 
and  the  filter  paper  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  an  external  application*  in  a£fections  of 
the  lower  bowels. 

In  the  third  operation  the  dissolved  treacle- 
like  mass  is  seethed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  strong 
and  steady,  but  not  fierce  temperature,  during 
which  it  is  worked,  spread  out,  and  again 
and  again  worked  up  to  expel  the  water  but 


rajpoot^   from  the  prince  to  the  owner  of  a 

'*  skin  (charsa)  of  land,"  seated  on  a  white  j  prevent  it  burning.  When  brought  to  the  pro- 
linen  cloth,  should  worship  his  tutelary  divini-  per  consistence,  it  is  divided  into  half  a  dozen 


ty,  and  feed  the  priests  with  sugar  and 
milk. — Tod's  Hisiorp  of  Rajhasihan. 

CHANDICA.    See  Kali.  Sacti. 

CHANDIHARA.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  386. 

CHANDIL,  in  long.  86°  3' E.  and  lat. 
22^  59'  N. 

CHANDKERA,  in  long.  77*=^  40'  E.  and 
iat  27«  57'  N. 

CHANDKHANEE,  long,  gd""  32*  E.  and 
lat.  24*»  85'  N. 

CHANDLO,  Qvz.  the  painted  mark  made 
by   women  on  their  forehead.     The  Ratna 


lots,  each  of  which  is  spread  like  a  plaster 
on  a  nearly  flat  iron  pot,  to  the  depth  of 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
then  scored  in  all  directions  to  allow  the 
equal  application  of4ieat.  One  pot  after  another 
is  then  placed  over  the  fire,  turned  rapidly 
round,  then  reversed,  so  as  to  expose  the  opium 
itself  to  the  full  heat  of  the  red  fire.  This 
is  repeated  three  times,  the  time  and  proper 
heat  being  judged  by  the  workman  from  the 
aroma  and  colour*  In  this  part  of  the 
process  the  greatest  delicacy  is  demanded,  fur 


mala  says,  ''  Dressed  in  sixteen  garments,  a  \  a  little  more  or  less  fire  would  destroy  the 
woman  without  a  Chandlo  does  not  appear!  morning's  work  or  300  or  more  dollars  worth 


beaatiful." 

CH ANDNA.    Tetranthera  Roxburghii. 

CHANDNI.  Hind.  Silver  j  a  white  cloth 
spread  on  a  carpet. 

CHANDNI.  Hind.  The  practice  amongst 
Brahmins,  Charans,  and  others  of  wounding 
or  killing  themselves,  in  order  to  extort  alms 
or  payment. —  Wilson.    See  Chandi. 

CHANDOO,  the  extract  of  opium  which 
is  employed  in  opium  smoking.  The  opium, 
BB  sent  from  Calcutta,  is  in  boxes  containing 
forty  balls,  each  of  the  size  of  a  321b.  cannon 
shot.  These  balls  are  enclosed  in  a  husk  of 
compressed  poppy  leaves,  and  contain  a  cer- 


of  opium.  1  be  head  workmen  in  Singapore  are 
men  who  have  learned  their  trade  in  China, 
and  from  their  great  experience  are  paid  very 
high  wages. 

The  fourth  operation  consists  in  re-dissolv- 
ing this  fired  opium  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  boiling  it  in  copper  vessels  till  it 
be  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  the  Chandoo 
of  the  shops,  the  degree  of  tenacity  being  the 
index  of  its  complete  preparation,  which  is 
judged  of  by  drawing  it  out  by  slips  of  bam* 
boo.  The  quantity  of  chandoo  obtained  from 
the  soft  opium  is  about  75  per  cent  But, 
from  the  gross  opium,  that  is,  including  the 
opium  and  the  bark,  the  proportion  is  not 


tain  quantity  of    moist    opium    inside,   but 

which,  in  this  state,  is  unfit    for  smoking,  |  more  than  from  50  to  54  per  cent 
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In  this  lengthened  seething  process,  the 
ehandoo  or  extract  becomes  less  irritating 
and  more  soporific,  the  vegetable  matter, 
the  resin  and  oil,  the  extractive  matter  and 
a  little  being  all  thrown  out  in  the  refuse 
matter.  The  quantity  of  Chandu  obtained 
from  the  soft  opium  is  about  75  per  cent ; 
but  from  the  gross  opium,  that  is,  including 
the  opium  and  the  husk,  the  proportion  is 
not  more  than  from  50  to  54  per  cent.  t7. 
/.  A.,  No.  1.  Jant/,  1848,  Dr,  Little;  Came- 
ron^ p,  215,  216. 

CHANDOO.  See  Kol. 

CHAN  DOOR,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
L.  74°  17'  E.  and  L.  20°  21'  N.  The  other  in 
L.  87°  3'  E.  and  L.  24o  58'  N. 

CHANDOS>  a  easte  of  toddy  drawers  in 
Ceylon. 

CHANDRA-POD  A.  Tbl.  Argyreia  spe- 
ciosa.    Swt, 

CHANDPUR)  the  name  of  many  towns  in 
India. 

CHANDPUR  Sakurabari  of  Tantia.  are 
described  by  Col.  Tod  as  desperate  robbers. 
He  saw  this  place  fired  and  levelled  in  1807, 
when  the  noted  Kureem,  Pindaree,  was  made 
prisoner  by  Sindia.  It  afterwards  cost  some 
British  blood  in  1817.  Though  now  desolate, 
the  walls  of  this  fortress  attest  its  antiquity, 
and  it  is  a  work  that  could  not  now^  be 
undertaken.  The  remains  of  it  bring  to 
mind  those  of  Volterra  or  Cortana,  and 
other  ancient  cities  of  Tuscany :  enormous 
squared  masses  of  stone,  without  any  cement. 
Tod*s  Hajculhan,  Vol.  /.,  p.  100. 

CHANDRA.  Tkl.  Acacia  sundra ;  Ma- 
chilus  odoratissimus  ?  and  Tetranthera  Rox- 
burghii.  Beng.  Ophiozylon  serpentinum. 
Jjinn. 

CHANDRA,  in  hindu  mythology,  the 
moon.  Moor  tells  us  it  is  usually  a  male  deity, 
sometimes,  however,  feminine,  Chandri,  and 
in  such  character,  is  more  commonly  applied 
to  Parvati  or  Devi,  the  consort  or  Sacti  of 
Siva  than  to  any  other  goddess.  Lakshmi 
Devi^  or  simply  Devi  as  the  consort  of  Vish- 
im  is  often  called,  occasionally  coalesces  with 
Parvati ;  and  both,  as  well  as  Saraswati, 
spouse  of  Brahma,  may  be  identified  with  the 
moon  or  Luna.  Thus,  in  hindu  mythology, 
the  sun  and  moon,  being  sometimes  regard- 
ed as  male  deities,  the  three  principal  female 
divinities  hold  a  similar  union  with  their  res- 
pective solar  lords.  According  to  Coleman, 
Chandra  or  Soma,  the  Moon  is  described  as 
the  male,  and  is  painted  young,  beautiful,  and 
of  dazzling  fairness,  two-armed,  and  having 
in  his  hands  a  club  and  a  lotus.  He  is  usu- 
ally riding  on  or  in  a  cart  drawn  by  an  ante- 
lope. Although  Soma  or  Chandra  is  thus 
described  as  a  male,  the  moon  is  occasiouallv 
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represented  as  Chandri,  a  female,  in  whidi 
character  being  visited  by  Surya,  she  produced 
a  numerous  family  called  Pulinda.  In  the 
third  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  this 
sexual  change  is  accounted  for  by  Colanei 
Wilf  ord,  who  says,  when  the  moon  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sun,  it  is  the  god  Chandra,  bat 
when  in  conjunction  with  it,  the  goddees 
Chandri,  who  is  in  that  state  feigned  to  have 
produced  the  Pulinda.  *'  The  moon  was  also 
worshipped  as  male  and  female,  Lunus  and 
Lunay  by  the  Egyptians,  the  men  sacrificing 
to  it  as  Luna,  the  women  as  Lunus ;  and  each 
se^,  on  these  occasions,  assuming  the  dress  of 
the  other.  The  hind  us  have  in  their  zodiac 
twenty-seven  lunar  mansions,  called  Nakahak* 
ra,  or  daily  positions  of  the  moon  ;  and  as,  to 
perfect  the  revolutions,  some  odd  hours  are 
required,  they  have  added  another  not  includ- 
ed in  the  regular  chart.  These  twenty -eight 
diurnal  mansions  form  the  zodiac  having  been 
invented  by  Daksha,  ore  personified  as  the 
daughters  of  the  deity,  and  are  the  mytho- 
logical wives  of  Chandra.  In  the  chart  of 
the  lunar  mansions  they  are  curiously  repre- 
sented as  a  horse's  head,  a  yoni,  raztir,  an 
arrow,  a  wheel,  a  bedstead,  a  houses  &c. — 
Coie.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  131.  The  DH  Majom 
of  the  rajpoot  are  the  same  in  number  and 
title  as  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
being  the  deities  who  figuratively  preside  over 
the  planetary  system.  Their  grades  <^  bliss 
are  therefore  in  unison  with  the  eocentricity  of 
orbit  of  the  planet  named.  On  this  account 
Chandra  or  Indu,  the  moon,  being  a  mere 
satellite  of  Ella,  the  earth,  though  probably 
originating  the  name  of  the  Ind^i  race. 
is  inferior  in  the  scale  of  blissful  abodes  to 
that  of  his  son  Budha  or  Mercury,  whoae 
heliacal  appearance  gave  him  importance  even 
with  the  sons  of  Yaiva,  the  sun.  From  the 
poetic  seers  of  the  martial  races  we  learn  that 
there  are  two  distinct  places  of  reward ;  the 
one  essentially  spiritual,  the  other  of  a  material 
nature.  The  bard  inculcates  that  the  warrior 
who  falls  in  battle  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
duty,  "  who  abandons  life  through  the  wave 
of  steeV  will  now  know  no  '*  second  birth/* 
but  that  the  unconfined  spark  (Jote)  will 
reunite  to  the  parent  orb."  The  doctrine  of 
transmigration  through  a  variety  of  hideous 
forms,  may  be  considered  as  a  series  of  purga- 
tories. The  Greeks  and  Celts  worshipped 
Apollo  under  the  title  of  Cameios,  whldi, 
according  to  Theocritus,is  derived  from  Camos, 
who  having  prophesied  the  misfortunes  to  the 
Heraclides  in  their  inroads  on  thePeloponnesoa 
one  of  them,  called  Hippotes,  slew  him.  Que 
of  the  titles  (»f  the  Hindu  Apollo  is  Cams, 
*  the  radiant ;'  from  cania,  ^  a  ray  :'  and  whe).  J 
he  led  the  remains  of  the  Uej-icUld  in  oomi^aay  ^ 
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with  Baldeva  {the  god  of  strength),  and 
Yadishtra,  after  the  great  international  war, 
into  the  Peloponnesus  of  Saurashtra,  they 
were  attacked  by  the  aboriginal  fihil,  one  of 
whom  slew  the  divine  Carna  with  an  arrow. 
The  Bhil  claim  to  be  HyvanM,  or  of  the  race 
of  ffy€i,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  Maheswar  oti 
the  Nerbudda.  The  assassin  of  Carna  would 
conseqnently  be  Hiputa,  or  descendant  of 
//^o.  In  Hioda  astronomy  Ohandra  is  the 
moat  common  name  of  the  moon.  Chandra 
panchanga,  is  the  Lmni  solar  Kalendar. — Moor 
Tod.  Coleman,     See  Saraswati ;  Surya. 

CHANDRA,  a  son  of  Atri,  and  father  of 
Bodha  by  Tara.  Tara  was  the  wife  of  his 
teacher  Vrihaspati. 

CHANDB  A  RIVER,  unites  with  the  Bhaga 
and  is  then  styled  the  Chenib.  In  the  parts 
of  Ladak,  through  which  the  Chandra  and 
Bhaga  rivers  run,  their  banks  are  Bhot,  up  to 
their  junction  ;  after  that,  hindu.   See  Ladak 

CHANDRA  BHUNDA,  a  tribe  employed 
in  the  Sunderbuns,  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt     See  Sunderbuns. 

CHANDRA  CHETTU.  Acacia  sundra, 
2>.  C. 

CHANDRA-DATTA,  a  name  of  a  prince 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  from  the  Kas- 
ariah  mound  about  A.  D.  800.  See  Inscrip- 
tions p.  375. 

CHANDRA  DEVA,  name  mentioned  in 
a  copper  plate  from  Fyzabad  of  the  second 
century  B  C.     See  Inscriptions  p.  391. 

CH  ANDRAGANA.  See  Inscriptions  p.  376. 

OHANDRAGUPTA,  the  Sandracottus  of 
the  Qreeks,  the  founder  of  the  Mauryan 
dynasty  of  Magadha,  He  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  last  Nanda  by  the  beautiful,  but 
low  caste  Mara,  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
designation  of  Maury  a.  In  the  Mudra  Rak- 
abasa,  a  Sanskrit  drama  detailing  his  elevation, 
Chandra  Gupta  is,  however,  frequently  named 
Vrishala,  a  term  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
Sudra ;  and  as  Nanda  himself  was  the  son 
of  a  Sudra  womau ;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  celebrated  Maurya  family  were  of 
Sudra  extraction.  .  In  the  early  part  of  hia 
career,  Chandra  Gupta  led  a  wandering  life 
in  the  Punjab  (See  Tumour^  Introduction  to 
the  Mahawanso,  p.  sli.,  quoting  the  Tika  or 
Commentary),  and  was  most  probably  engaged 
with  his  fellow-countrymen  in  oppobing  Alex- 
ander. His  chief  advieer,  the  brahmin  Chan- 
akya,  was  a  native  of  Takshasila  or  Taxila, 
the  capital  of  the  Western  Panjab ;  and  it 
was  in  that  country  that  Chandra  Gupta  first 
eatablished  himself  by  the  complete  expulsion 
of  the  Greek  troops  left  by  Alexander  {Justin, 
XV.  4. — "  Auctor  libertalis  Sandrocottus 
fuerat")  It  would  appear  that  the  Greek  co- 
lonists in  the  Panjab  had  first  been  placed  un- 
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der  Philip,  while  the  civil  administration  of 
the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  na- 
tive princes,  Taxiles  and  Porus.  Afterwards, 
on  the  murder  of  Philip  by  the  mercenary 
soldiers,  Alexander  (Anabasis  vi^  2,  vii;  direc- 
ted Eudenios  and  Taxiles  to  govern  the  country 
until  he  should  send  another  deputy.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  they  continued  to  re- 
tain the  charge  ]  for  after  Alexander's  death 
in  B.  C.  323,  Eudemos^  contrived  by  the 
treacherous  assassination  of  king  Porus  by 
his  general  Eumenes,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  country  {Diodorus  xix,  5.)  Some 
few  years  later,  in  B.  C.  317,  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Eumenes,  with  3,000  infantry 
and  5,000  cavalry,  and  no  less  than  1 20  ele- 
phants. With  this  force  he  performed  good 
service  at  the  battle  of  Gabiene.  But  his 
continued  absence  gave  the  Indians  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  neglected  ;  and  their  liberty 
was  fully  asserted  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Greek  troops  and  the  slaughter  of  their 
chiefs, — {Justin,  xv.  4 — *^  Prasfactos  ejus  ocei- 
derat"  ;  again  '*  Molienii  deinde  helium  adver- 
sus  prce/actosAlezandri.'*)  Chandra  Gupta  was 
present  when  Porus  was  murdered.  He  after- 
wards became  the  leader  of  the  national  move- 
ment, which  ended  in  his  own  elevation  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Panjab.  Justin  attributes 
his  success  to  the  assistance  of  banditti  (Justin 
XV.  4. — "  Contractis  iatronibus  Indos  ad  wo- 
ffitatem  regni  soludtavit^*  But  in  this,  Colonel 
Cunningham  thinks  he  has  been  misled  by 
a  very  natural  mistake ;  for  the  Aratta,  who 
were  the  dominant  people  of  the  Eastern  Pan- 
jab, are  never  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata 
without  being  called  robbers,  {Lassen,  Fenta- 
pot  Indica. — "  Aratti  pro/ecto  latrones,^*  and 
''  JSahiei  latrones,^^)  The  Sanskrit  name  is 
Arashtra,  the  '*  kingless,"  which  is  preserved 
in  the  AdraistSB  of  Arrian,  who  places  them 
on  the  Kavi.  They  were  the  republican  de- 
fenders of  Sangala,  or  Sakala,  a  fact  which 
points  to  their  Sanskrit  name  of  ArasJUra,  or 
^'  kingless."  But  though  their  power  was 
then  con6ned  to  the  eastern  Panjab,  the  people 
themselves  had  once  spread  over  the  whole 
country — **  Ubifluvii  illi  quivi  *  *  *  m  g^des 
sunt  Arattorum,*' — Lassen,  Fentapot  Indiea, 
from  the  MahahharaL  They  were  known  by 
the  several  names  of  Bahxka,  Jarttika,  and 
TaJ^a ;  of  which  the  last  would  appear  to  have 
been  their  true  appellation ;  for  their  old  ca- 
pital of  TaxHa  or  Takka-sila  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  of  Alexander;  and  the  people 
themselves  still  exist  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  Panjab  hills.  The  ancient  extent  of 
their  power  is  proved  by  the  present  preva- 
lence of  their  alphabetical  characters,  which 
under  the  name  of  Takri,  or  Takni^  are  now 
used  by  all  the  hbdus  of  Kashmir  and  tho 
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nortlieni  moaniains,  from  Simla  and  Sabathn 
to  Eabol  and  Bamian.  On  these  grounds, 
Major  Cunningham  identifies  the  banditti  of 
Justin,  with  the  l^cikka,  or  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Punjab,  and  assigns  to  them  the 
honour  of  delivering  their  native  land  from 
the  thraldom  of  a  foreign  yoke.  This  event 
occurred  most  probably  about  316  B.  C,  or 
shortly  after  the  march  of  Eudemos  to  the 
assistance  of  Eumenes.  It  was  followed  im* 
mediately  by  the  conquest  of  Gangettc  India, 
Jastin  XV.  4,  and  in  316  fi.  C,  the  rule  of 
Chandra  Gupta  was  acknowledged  over  the 
whole  northern  peninsula,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Gfanges.  The  authorities 
differ  as  to  the  length  of  Chandra  Gupta's 
reign,  which  some  make  thirty-four  years 
and  others  only  twenty-four.  The  Mahawanso 
gives  thirty-four  years,  the  Dipawaoso  and 
the  Yayu  Furana  give  only  twenty-four 
years.  This  difference  may,  perhaps,  have  orig- 
inated in  two  distinot  reckonings  of  the  date 
of  his  accession,  the  one  party  counting  from 
the  death  uf  Nanda  Mahapadma,  in  B.  C. 
325,  and  the  other  party  from  the  conquest 
of  India,  in  B.  C.  315.  Some  assumption  of 
this  kind  is  clearly  necessary  to  reconcile 
the  different  authorities,  unless,  indeed,  we 
take  the  only  alternative  of  adopting  the  one 
and  of  rejecting  the  other.  At  this  period, 
the  capital  of  India  was  PataliptUra,  or  Pa- 
libothra,  which  was  situated  on  the  Ganges, 
at  the  junction  of  the  ErranabooB  or  Alaoi 
Biver.  The  former  name  has  already  been 
identified  with  the  Sanskrit  Hiranyahahu,  an 
epithet  which  has  been  applied  both  to 
the  Oandak  and  to  the  Son,  Bat  the  latter 
name  can  only  refer  to  the  Hi-ie^an  of  the 
Chinese  travellers,  which  was  to  the  north 
of  the  Ganges,  and  was  there  undoubtedly  the 
Gandak.  Indeed,  this  river  still  joins  the 
Ganges  immediately  opposite  to  Patna  — that 
is,  '*  the  city,''  or  metropolis,  as  its  proper 
name  (Patna)  implies ;  the  junction  of  the  Son 
is  some  nine  or  ten  miles  above  Patna.  But 
as  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Son  once  joined  the  Ganges  at  Bakipur,  or 
Bankipur,  immediately  above  Patna,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Erranaboas  may  have 
been  intended  for  the  Son,  and  the  A  Laos 
for  the  Gandak.  According  to  Megasthenes, 
Falibothra  was  eighty  stadia,  or  nearly  nine 
miles  in  length  ;  and  fifteen  itadia,  or  one 
mile  and  two-thirds  in  breadth,  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  deep  ditch,  and  was  enclosed 
by  lofty  wooden  walls,  pierced  with  loop- 
holes for  the  discharge  of  arrows.  ( Arrian, 
Indioa  x.  and  Straho  xv.,  both  quoting  Megas* 
thenes.)  Chevalier  Bunsen  also  mentions  (iii. 
543-4)  that  Chandragupta  was  present  when 
Porus  was  murdered.  He  says  he  dethroned  and 
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I  murdered  the  younger  brother  of  Nanda  king 
of  Palibothza,  or  Patallpura,  &  C.  312,  and 
founded  the  Maurya  dynasty,  whose  reigns 
gave  a  lustre  to  the  East^Chandragapta's  king* 
dom  extended  over  the  Persians,  i.  e.,  the 
Easterns,  also  the  Peninsula  of  Gozerat,  and 
north  to  the  Indus,  and  south  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges  and  Telingana,  the  whole  of 
Aryavarta.  his  forces  consisted  of  600,000 
Infantry,  30,000  cavalry,  and  900  elephants. 
Subsequently,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
oentury  before  our  era,  When  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors were  at  peace  with  each  other,  the  great 
Seleucus  turned  hia  arms  towards  the  East, 
with  the  intention  of  recovering  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces of  Alexander,  but  Chandragupta  formed 
an  alliance  with  Seleucus,  whose  daughter  be 
received  in  marriage.  He  also  received  at 
his  court  of  Palibrothra,  Megasthenes,  as  an 
ambassador,  and  in  return,  Chandragupta 
sent  presents  with  an  ambassador  to  Seleucus 
to  Babylon.  The  hindu  drama  of  Mudra 
Rakshasha  records  the  memorable  political 
event  of  his  usurpation  of  PaUbothra. 
His  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  at  Sanchi, 
also  on  one  at  Oojeiu.  Tod  says  he  was  of  the 
Takshak  race.  He  died  B.  C  289.  His 
successor  died  B.  C.  261,  and  Asoka,  the 
great  buddhist  sovereign,  the  grandson  of 
Chandragupta,  then  succeeded.  Asoka  had 
murdered  his  brother,  whose  son  converted 
him  to  buddhism,  was  crowned  B.  G.  fff ,  at 
Patalipnra,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 
Asoka  engraved  on  rocks  numerous  inscrip- 
tions inculcating  buddhist  doctrines,  erected, 

I  it  is  said  84,000  Chaitya,  many  of  whidi 
still  remain.  Asoka  reigned  37  years,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  B.  C.  225,  the  partition 
and  downfall  of  the  kingdom  took  place.  CL 
Bunsen  states  the  army  of  Asoka  at  the  mune 
numbers  as  those  of  Chandragupnta. — BkiUa 
Tapes,  Cunningham,  p-fromSJ  to  91.  Bunsen, 
Egypt,  iii.  544.  Tod  Rajasthan,  Oal  ReviSm. 
See  Arases,  Aratta,  Asoka,  Bhattya,  Buddha^ 
Inscriptions  373,  374,  375,  378,  383,  387, 
434,  Junagurh,  Magadha,  Megasthenes,  Soy- 
lax.  Shaman,  Vindusara. 

CHANDRAGUPTA.  AChoubon  prince 
of  Ajmir,  grandson  of  Manikya  Rai,  who 
lived  A.D.  695.  His  descendant,  Pritha  Rai, 
was  the  last  hindu  prince  who  reigned  at 
Indraprestha  or  Delhi. 

CHANDRA  EANTHA.  Tjel.  Hirabilis 
jalapa,  L. — Rheede,  x.  75« 

CHANDBAOTI,  14  mUes  from  Aba,  a 
ruined  city  on  the  western  face  of  the  Ara^i 
mountains  of  Rajpootana.     See  Chandraota. 

CHANDRA  PALA,  the  name  of  a  prince 
mentioned  on  an  inscription  at  Oomyay  A*  D. 
1 439.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  392. 
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CHANDRAOTA. 

GHANDBAPODA,  Txl.  Aigyreia  spe^ 
ciosa,  Svft. 

CHANDRA  SENA,  a  ruler  at  Oojein 
about  A.  D.  50,  who  followed  after  Yikram- 
aditya  about  100  years.  He  restored  the  hindu 
kingdom  to  its  entirety.     See  Kabul^  p.  438. 

CHANDRASENI  KAYASTHA,  S.  A 
caste  of  writers  in  Foona,  who  claim  to  be 
descended  from  a  raja  named  Chandraaena, 
and  therefore  claim  to  be  regarded  in  some 
degree  as  Kshatriya,  and  to  be  entitled  to 
perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  Y edas ;  a  claim 
not  recognised  by  the  brahmins.  There  are 
two  divisions :  the  Patani  Prabhu,  and  the 
Dawani  Prabhu.  The  former  axe  found  at 
Bombay  and  other  towns,  the  latter  at  Goa. 
It  is  this  caste  whom  the  British  call  PnrToe. 
—  WiUon, 

GHANDRASECHA,  the  nameof  amoun- 
tain  in  the  N.  W,  Himalaya.     See  Kali, 

CHANDRA  VANSA,  or  Indovansa,  lunar 
race,  a  race  that  reigned  inAntarveda  and^Kasi, 
bat  afterwards  in  Magadha  (Behar)  and  In- 
draprashtha  (Delhi).  In  this  dynasty  are  in- 
cluded the  kings  of  Kasi  (Benares),  the  line 
of  Puru  and  the  Line  of  Yadu. 

Atri Mnoi. 

Soma. Lunus,  the  Moon. 

Buddh Mercury,  married  Ha,  daughter 

of  the  Sun. 
Alias  or  Pururavas. 

Ayu Kings  of  Kasi,  descended  from 

him. 
Nahusha....Devanahu8ha,  Dionysos,  Bac- 
chus (Wd.) 
Yayati Father  of   Puru  and  Yada. 

According  to  Tod^  the  following  are  syn- 
chronisms of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Races: 

Buddha  of  the  Lunar  Race  married  Ila^ 
the  sister  of  Ikshwaku,  s.  1.    Ton. 

Harischandra,  Si  L  contemporary  of  Parasu- 
rama  of  lunar  line. 

Sagara,    cot.   of  Taljanga,  of  Parasurama. 

Ambarisha,  cot.  of  Qadhi,  founded  Kanouj. 

In  the  line  of  Pura  occurs  Hastin,  who 
boilt  Hastinapur,  and  Yichitravirya. 

Indu,  Som,  Chandra,  in  Sanscrit  mean  the 
XQOon  :  hence  the  lunar  race  is  termed  the 
Chandra  vansa^  or  Indu  vansa^  or  Soma-vansa. 
Tod.— ^^ftonias'  Frinsep'$  Indian  AnHquities. 
See  Magadha,  Mysore,  Rama,  Pandu,  Surya. 

CHANDRAOTA.  An  ancient  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  AniTalli  mountains.  It  was  an- 
eiently  the  capital  of  the  Pramar  rajahs.  Its 
raina  are  situated  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  Aboo  mountain,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bunass,  and  in  a  fine  well  wooded 
country.  When  Ahmed,  grandson  of  Jaka, 
Btyled  Wajeh-ul-mulk,  resolved  to  found 
iVbmedabad,  he  chose  a  site  occupied  by  a 
community  of  t}ie  Bhil  race,  whose  predatory 
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CHAMO. 

habits  were  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  resolved  to  create  his  new  capital  by 
means  of  the  city  of  Chandraota,the  materials 
of  which  he  used  and  compelled  all  its  people 
to  follow  the  spoils  of  their  temples  and  dwell- 
ings to  the  uninteresting,  unhealthy  low  flat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sabarmatty. — ToiTi 
Travelt,  p,  134.  See  Kalmuck. 

GHANDERAWUT,  descendants  of  Chan- 
dra, one  of  the  most  powerful  vassal  clans  of 
Mewar.  Rampoora  (Bhanpoora)  was  their 
residence,  yielding  a  revenue  of  five  lacs 
{£llOfiOO\  held  on  the  tenure  of  service 
from  an  original  grant  from  rana  Juggut 
Sing  to  his  nephew  Madhu  Sing.  Chandra 
obtained  an  appanage  on  the  ChumbuL — TocTi 
KajaMan,  Vol.  I,  p.  261. 

CHANDRAYANA,  a  hindu  penance  which 
consists  in  the  sinner  or  devotee  **  eat- 
ing for  a  whole  month  no  more  than  thrice 
eighty  mouthf  uls  of  wild  grains,  as  he  happens 
to  meet  with  them,  keeping  his  organs  in 
subjection."  The  reward  of  this  is  attain- 
ing the  same  abode  as  Chandra,  the  regent  of 
the  Moon  :  and  it  absolves  a  brahmin  from  the 
sin  of  slaughtering  a  thousand  small  animals 
which  have  bones,  or  of  boneless  animals, 
enough  to  fill  a  cart ;  and  it  is  also  the  com- 
mon penance  for  killing  a  Sudra,  a  hindu  of 
the  fourth  or  servile  class. — Coleman,  p.  92. 

CHANDRIE.  Hind.  Calonyction  Rox- 
burghii. 

CHANDRIEA,  a  name  of  LakshmL  See 
Mahadevi ;  Pali. 

CHANDRIKI-KA-JHAR.  Ophiozylon 
species. 

CHANDROWLEE.  in  long.  83**  6'  E., 
and  lat  25°  27'  N. 

CHAND  SDLTANorBibiChand,daughterof 
the  king  of  Ahmednuggur,  was  married  in  1 564 
to  Ali  Adl  Shah.  On  her  husband's  death,  she 
returned  to  Ahmeduuggur,  and  was  the  regent 
of  her  nephew,  Bahadur  Nizam  Shah.  While 
regent,  she  opposed  Akbar's  armies,  at  first 
with  success,  throughout  that  part  of  the 
Dekhan.  She  is  often  yet  mentioned  in  tradi- 
tion. In  the  dissensions  which  arose  she  was 
put  to  death  by  her  own  people,  though 
Shahab-ud*Din,  the  author  of  the  history  of 
Ahmednuggur,  states  she  destroyed  herself. 

CHANDUYA,  Sii^ghalbsi,  the  moon. 

CHANEL.   Rub.    Hops, 

CHANG.  A  deity  of  the  Assamese,  re- 
placed in  1665,  by  hinduism 

CHANG.  Htnd.  Hordeum  bexasti- 
chum. 

CHANG.    Hind.    Salix  alba. 

CHANG.  A  disagreeable  spirit,  or  rather 
beer,  used  in  Spiti. 

CHANGTHANL     Wool. 

CHANG.  Chih.  Is  a  measure  of  10  Che  or 
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Chinese  cubits  of  about   14  inches  each,— 

Staunton^s  Narrative^  p.  43,  73. 
CHANG.  BuRM.    A  fortified  city. 
CHANQA  DEVA.     The  equipage  of  this 
hindii  devotee   was  a  tiger,   but   other  holy 
men  have  adopted  the  tiger  as  a  vehicle.    A 
pious  personage  of  this  description  was  report- 
ed to  haye  visited  Sri-rangapatan,   (the  city 
of  Sri   Ranga,  or   Mahadeva,   commonly  Se- 
ringapatam),   about  the  year  1797,  and,  al- 
though a  hindn,  to  have  been  hospitably  in- 
vited by  the  late  Tippoo  sultan.     He  was  at- 
tended by    ten   disciples^   and    declined  the 
royal   civilities,  saying,  a  tree  was  sufficient 
shelter  for  him.     ChangaDuva  was  of  that 
class  which  Pandits  call   Yug-saddan  or   Yug- 
brashat,  or  Yug  Vyasa,  who,  by  extraordinarily 
pious   pains,    obtain    miraculous   longevity  : 
they   prolong  their  existence,  it  is  hyperboli- 
cally    said,    to    some    hundreds     of    years* 
— Golenian,  p.  426. 

CHANGA  GUDDA.      Tel.     Sanseviera 
zeylanica. 

CflANGAL.  Hind.  ?    Champac.  Hind.  1 
A  moderate  sized  tree  of  Akyab,  not  plentiful. 


adopted  by  his  son  Ottodai  and  his  successora 
as  their  distinctive  title,  identical  with  Khaqan 
the    Xaganos    of    the  Byzantine  historians. 
Properly  a   distinction   should    therefore  be 
preserveid  between    Khan,  the  ordinary   title 
of  Tartar    chiefs,  and  whichhas  since  spread 
to  Persian  gentlemen  and  in  India  become  a 
common  affix  to  the  name  of    Mahomedans 
of  ail  classes,  and  Qaan,  as  the  peculiar  title 
of  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Mongols.     The 
Mongol  princes  of  the  subordinate  empires  of 
Cbagatai,  Persia,  and  Kipchak,  were  entitled 
only  to  the  former  affix,  though  the  other  is 
sometimes  applied  to  them  in  adulation.    The 
conquest  of  China  was   commenced  by  Chin* 
ghez,  although  it  was  not  completed  for  sever- 
al generations.  Already,  in  1205,  he  had  inva- 
ded Tangut,  a  kingdom  occupying  the  extreme 
north- west  of  China, .  ind  extending  beyond 
Chinese  limits  in  the  same  direction,  held  by 
a  dynesty  of  Tibetan  race,  which  was  or  had 
been  vassal  to  the  Kin.     This  invasion  was 
repeated  in  succeeding  years ;  and  in  121 1  his 
attacks  extended  to  the  empire  of  the  Eio 
itself.     In  1214  he  ravaged  their  provinces  to 


Wood  used  for  boats. — Col.  Cat.  Ex.  1862.      the  Yellow  River,  and  in  the  following  year 
^r*  *  ^TA. .  r  T  ^  .  .^r^T  m_-    r»-_._  _  ^.^^j^  Chlugtu  or  PcWng.     In  1219  he  turned 

his  arms  against  Western  Asia,  and  conquered 
all  the  countries  between  the  Bolor   and   the 
Caspian  and  southward  to  the  Indas,  whilst 
his  generals  penetrated  to  Russia,  Armenia, 
and  Georgia,  but  a  lieutenant,  whom  he  had 
left  behind  him  in  the  East,  continued  to 
prosecute  the  subjection  of  Northern  China. 
Chinghez  himself,  on  his  return  from  his  wes- 
tern conquests,  renewed  his  attack  on  Tangut^ 
and  died  in  that  enterprise  18th  August  1227, 
Okkodai,  his  son  and  successor  followed  up  tha 
subjugation  of  China,  extinguished  the  Einfinal. 
ly  in  1234,  and  consolidated  with  his  empira 
all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Great  Kiaog. 
After  establishing  his  power  over  that  part  ot 
China,  Okkodai  raised  a  vast  army  and  set  it 
in  motion  towards  the  west     One  portiim 
was  directed  against  Armenia,   Qeorgia,  and 
Asia  Minor,  wbdlst  another  great  host,  underj 
Batu,  the  nephew  of    the   great    Khan, 
quered  the  countries  north  of  Caucasus^  over^ 
ran  Russia,  making  it    tributary,    and  still 
continued  to  carry  (ire    and    slaughter  weatF 
ward.    One  great  detachment,   under  a  li«i« 
tenant    of    Batu    entered    Poland,    burned 
Cracow,  found  Breslaw  in  ashes  and  abandon* 
by  its  people,  and  defeated  with  great  ala 
ter  at  Wahlstadt    near  Lignitz    (April 
1241)  the    troops  of    Poland,    Moravia, 
Silesia,  who  had  gathered  under  Duke  He 
of  the  latter  province  to  make    head    aga 
this    astounding    flood    of    heathen.     Cai 
himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  i 
ravaging  Hungary.    The  king  had  beea  y 
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CHANGALI  GADDI,  Tbl.  Panicum  oom^ 
mutatum,  Ntes.     P.  ciliare^  R,  i.,  290. 

CHANGALI  KOSHrU,  Tbl.  Costus, 
Sp.     C.  Arabicus,  Heyne^  129. 

CHANG-CHEN-MO.  This  place  gives  its 
name  to  a  route  of  about  16  marches  between 
Ladak  and  Eastern  Turkistan,  said  to  be  the 
easiest  from  India  to  Upper  Asia,  much 
easier  than  the  more  westerly  Kara  Koram 
route  traversed  by  Scblagintweit  and  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  heights  vary  from  19,000  to 
21,000  feet,  but  the  mountains  are  generally 
rounded,  and  fuel  and  grass  are  abundant  save 
at  one  stage.  Gumah  is  equi-distant  between 
Ilchi  and  Yarkund,  and  the  Kara  Kornm  route 
meets  this  route  at  Shadula. 

CHANGEABLE  ROSE.  Hibiscus  muta- 
bills. 

CHANGEZ  KHAN,  or  Jenghiz  Khan. 
Temuchin,  afterwards  known  as  Chinghiz, 
was  bom  of  a  Mongol  tribe  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxon  in  1162.  He  conquered  and  ex- 
pelled Mahomed  the  Kharasmian,  and  defeated 
her  son  Jalaluddin,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  Aung  khan,  of  the  Keraite  Mongols, 
celebrated  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Prester  John,  was  a  contemporary  of  Chanjez 
Khan,  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  jealous 
enemies,  he  attempted  but  failed  to  destroy. 
{EUiot,p.  498.)  As  the  result  of  Temuchin's 
Buccesse:!  against  the  nations  of  Tartary,  he 
was  saluted  in  1206  by  the  diet  of  his  nation 
as  Chinghez  khan.  According'  to  Qnatre- 
mere,  Chinghez  did  not  use  the  higher  ap- 
pellation  of   Kaan   (or  Qaan),  which    was 
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CHANGO. 


slAck  in  hia  preparations,  and  when  even- 
taally,  he  made  a  stand  against  the  enemy,  his 
army  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  he 
escaped  with  difficulty.  Pesth  was  now 
taken  and  burnt,  and  all  its  people  put  to  the 
sword.  The  rumours  of  the  Tartars  and 
their  frightful  devastations  had  scattered  fear 
through  Europe,  which  the  defeat  at  Lignitz 
raised  to  a  climax.  Indeed,  weak  and  dis- 
united Christendom  seemed  to  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  barbarians.  The  Pope,  to  be  sure,  pro- 
claimed a  crusade,  aud  wrote  circular  letters, 
but  the  enmity  between  him  and  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II,  was  allowed  to  prevent  any  co- 
operation, and  neither  of  them  responded  by 
any  thing  better  than  words  to  the  earnest 
calls  for  help  which  came  from  the  king  of 
Hungary.  No  human  aid  merited  thanks 
when  Europe  was  relieved  by  hearing  that 
the  Tartar  host  had  suddenly  retreated  east- 
ward. The  great  Khan,  Okkodai,  was  dead 
in  the  depths  of  Asia,  and  a  courier 
had  come  to  recall  the  army  from  Europe. 
In  1255  anew  wave  of  conquest  rolled  west- 
ward from  Mongolia,  this  time  directed  against 
the  Ismaelians  or  ^  Assassins*'  on  the  south 
of  the  Caspian,  end  then  successively  against 
the  £[halifs  of  Baghdad  and  Syria.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  expedition  under  Hulagu  may 
be  considered  to  mark  the  climax  of  the  Mon- 
gol power.  Mangu  Khan,  the  emperor  then 
reigning,  and  who  died  on  a  campaign  in 
China  in  1259,  was  the  last  who  exercised  a 
sovereignty  so  nearly  universal.  His  successor, 
Kublai,  extended  indeed  largely  the  frontiers 
of  the  Mongol  power  in  China,  which  he 
brought  entirely  under  the  yoke,  besides  gain- 
ing conquests  rather  nominal  than  real  on  its 
southern  and  south-eastern  borders,  but  he 
ruled  effectively  only  in  the  eastern  regions  of 
the  great  empire,  which  had  now  broken  up 
into  four, — (I)  The  immediate  Empire  of  the 
Great  Khan,  seated  eventually  at  Keanbalik  or 
Peking,  embraced  China,  Corea,  Mongolia, 
Manchuria^  aud  Tibet,  and  claims  at  least  over 
Tanking  and  countries  on  the  Ava  frontier  ; 
(2)  the  Chagatai  Khanate,  or  MiddleEmpire  of 
the  Tartars,  with  its  capital  at  Almalik  includ- 
ed the  modern  Bsungaria,  part  of  Chinese- 
Tarkestan,  Transoxiana,  and  Afghanistan  ;  (3) 
the  Empire  of  Kipchak,  or  the  Northern  Tar- 
tars, founded  on  the  conquests  of  Batu,  and 
with  its  chief  seat  at  Sarai  on  the  Wolga, 
covered  a  large  part  of  Russia,  the  country 
north  of  Caucasus,  Khwarizm,  and  a  part  of 
the  modem  Siberia ;  (4)  Persia,  with  its  capi- 
tal eventually  at  Tabriz,  embraced  Georgia, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
all  Persia,  Arabian  Irak,  and  Khorasan. 

The  conquests  of  Changez  Khan,  and  of  his 
successor  Okkedai  Khan,  in  the  first  half  of 
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the  century,  brought  into  China  a  vast  in- 
flux of  Ottigoor  and  Toongani  immigrants.  Ata- 
beg,  also  Atabak,  in  ancient  Persia,  was  an 
officer  or  prince,  ruler  of  a  province.  Lu- 
ristan  seems  to  have  been  the  latest  territory 
so  ruled,  until  Changhez  Khan,  with  his 
destructive  hordes  of  Tartar  and  Moghul, 
overwhelmed  the  land,  spreading  fire,  slaugh- 
ter, and  pillage  in  every  quarter.  AH  Khan, 
or  Hoolakoo  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Changhez 
Ekhan,  completed  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and 
afterwards  subdued  and  took  Bagdad,  put- 
ting to  death  the  last  of  the  once  powerful 
Khalifa.  He  also  employed  his  force  in 
extirpating  that  singular  and  dangerous  set 
of  desperadoes,  the  Assassins,  well-known  in 
the  annals  of  the  Crusades. — Yule^s  Cathay 
I,  cxviii.     See  Luristan. 

CHANGHAT.  See  Jews. 

CHANG-KIA-KEW.  This  pass,  from  the 
great  wall  of  China,  is  in  the  province  of 
Pe-che-lee,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  that  of  Kou-pe-keou,  by  which 
the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  crossed 
the  wall  in  1793,  and  Sir  George  Staunton 
later. — Staunton* 8  Narrative^  p.  22. 

CHANGLA.  TsL.  Aucklandia  costus, 
Falconer, 

CHANGLO,  a  Tibetan  race,  a  branch  of 
the  Lhopa  of  Bootan.  The  Changlo  dialect  has 
a  considerable  amount  of  glossarial  peculiarity 
with  Tibetan,  but  in  other  respects  it 
is  entirely  Tibetan,  softened  and  slightly 
changed  in  phonology.  The  Changlo  dialect  is 
spoken  along  that  portion  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  valley  which  extends  from  the  Binji 
Doar  to  the  confines  of  the  Kuriapera  Doar,  or 
from  about  90""  to  the  92"="  of  East  Long. 
Neither  its  northern  limit  nor  the  numbers 
speaking  it  have  been  ascertained.  The  in* 
habitants  of  this  tract  occupy  the  lesser  ele- 
vation of  the  southern  Himalaya  range,  and 
are  generally  speaking  agricultural.  Their 
physical  appearance  exhibits  a  few  shades  of 
distinction  noticeable  between  them  aud  the 
tribes  of  the  Sub-Himalaya.  They  are  smal- 
ler, less  muscular  and  the  hue  of  their  skin 
possesses  a  deep  isabelline  tint.  From  the 
latter  circumstance,  probably,  they  derive 
their  appellation,  the  term  Changlo  meaning 
black.— -t/ou;7iail o/  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
No8,  IV,  and  T.,  April  and  May  1853,  p. 
192.  See  India,  p.  338. 

CHANGMA«  Hind.  Populns  balsami- 
fera,  P.  nigra, ;  also  Salix  alba. 

CHANG*MAI,  a  mode  of  spelling  Zimmay 
of  the  Laos.  It  is  also  spelled  Xieng-ma.  It  is 
on  the  Menam  river,  between  19^  aud  22^  N. 
L.  See  Laos. 

CHANGO,  a  tribe  of  Hungrnug  Tartars 
occupying  378  square  miles*  See  Kunawer. 
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CHANK  SHELLS. 


CHAMNA. 


CHANGPA^  a  semi-nomad  tribe  Dear  the 
PangoDg  Tai  pass.  They  dwell  in  their  grazing 
grounds  ander  huts  fgalkol)  made  of  the  yak's 
hair.    The  people  there  call  themselves  Bot. 

CHANG-THANG.  Tib.  On  the  northern 
plains  to  the  north  of  Ladak,  supposed  to  be 
the  Chatas  Scythae  of  Ptolemy. — A.  Cunn, 
See  Ladak.  Shawl-goat 

CHANI.  Tbl.  Adenanthera  aculeata. 
Roxb, 

CHAN  J  AN  WALE.  Hind.  Asparagus 
Pucjabensis. 

CHANK.  Hind.  A  harvest  oeremony 
in  several  parts  of  northern  ludia^  differing 
in  each  province.  After  the  heap  of  grain  on 
the  threshing  ground  has  been  raised  a  foot 
high,  a  man,  in  silence,  standing  with  his  face 
to  the  north,  a  winnowing  basket  in  his  right 
hand,  his  left  hand  being  full  of  grain,  com- 
mencing from  the  south,  goes  round  from 
east  to  west,  and  again  to  the  south,  pressing 
his  basket  against  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
This  is  repeated,  changing  hands,  and  when 
complete)  he  joins  his  hands,  bows  to  the 
heap  and  supplicates  in  a  few  words,  either 
Farmeshar  or  Anna  Deota,  as, 
"  Ann  Deota  ji, 
Sahes  goona  hajiye." — Elliot. 

CHANK,  also  Chanka,  Hind,  a  stamp  fixed 
on  a  stack  or  heap  of  grain.  It  is  also  called 
chapa,  from  chapna  to  print.  It  is  the  system 
of  making  an  article  over  to  the  supreme 
being,  common  in  Africa  and  the  Archipelago, 
under  the  term  **  Taboo"  and  it  is  similar  to 
the  "  Ch'hutoor"  of  the  hindu.  The  chank, 
an  engraved  piece  of  wood,  is  impressed  on  a 
cake  of  earth.  It  has,  as  a  usual  motto,  Akibat 
ba  khair  bad,  "  may  the  end  be  prosperous," 
or  Eman  ki  salamati,  *^  safety  on  your  honour/' 
implying  confidence  on  the  honour  of  the 
persons  intrusted. — EUiot, 

CHANK.  See  Chank  shells. 
CHANKEE.  Malay.  Cloves.  Caryophyllus 
aromaticus. 

CHANK  SHELLS. 


them  are  also  buried  with  the  bodies  of  opu- 
lent and  distinguished  persons.  Those  which, 
from  being  taken  with  the  mollusc,  are  called 
green  chanks,  are  most  in  demand.  The  white 
chank,  which  is  the  dead  shell  thrown  upon 
the  beach  by  strong  tides,  having  lost  its  f^oss 
and  consisteucy,  is  not  worth  the  freight  up 
to  Calcutta.  The  value  of  the  green  chank 
depends  upon  its  size.  A  chank  opening  to 
the  right,  called  in  Calcutta  the  right-handed 
chank,  is  so  highly  prized,  as  sometimes  to  sell 
for  400  or  500  or  even  1,000  Rupees.  The 
JuniKum  religious  mendicants  and  those  of 
the  Yeeranroosty  cante,  blow  them  as  horns. 
The  commercial  returns  show  an  exporta- 
tion from  Madras  of  ten  to  twenty*four  lacs 
of  these  shells  in  one  year. 


1852—1853 
1853—1854 
1854—1855 

1855—1856 


No. 


Total 


15,16,495 

24,60,727 

10,84,575 
f  Notgiven,sup- 
1  posed  7,50,000 


Value. 


Rs. 


39 


\ 


54,780 

104,48  ii 

56,16  5 

26,171 


59,10,777 


Rs.  2,4 1,697 1 


Sakk, 

DUK. 

Shenkn, 

Sans. 

Konk, 

Eno. 

Sankha, 

Tam. 

ChoQcb, 

» 

Sangu, 

♦  » 

Senkham, 

Saks. 

Senkham, 

Tel. 

These  shells  are  species  of  the  genus  Tur- 
binella.  Common  Chank  shells  are  fished  up 
by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  on  the  coast 


They  are  classed  as  Patty  and  Pajel,  or 
short  aud  pointed  headed,  and  Wallampory,  or 
right-hand  chanks.  Bertolacci  mentions,  as  a 
peculiarity  observed  by  the  Ceylon  fishermen, 
that  all  shells  found  to  the  northward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  a  point  about  midway  fn>m 
Manaar  to  the  opposite  coast  at  India  are  of 
the  kind  called  '^  patty,"  and  are  distinguished 
by  a  short  flat  head,  aud  all  thuse  found  to 
the  southward  of  that  line  are  of  the  kind 
called  *'  pajel,"  and  are  kuown  from  having  a 
I  longer  and  more  pointed  head  than  the  furmer. 
Nor  is  there  even  an  instance  of  deviation  from 
this  singular  law  of  nature.  The  '*  Wallam- 
pory or  *  right-band  chanks'  are  found  of  both 
kinds."  Chanks  are  alluded  to  in  Cosmos 
Indicopleustes,  and  by  Abu  Zaidin  '^  Voyages 
Arabes,"  showing  that  so  early  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury this  shell  was  fished  for.  The  fishery  un- 
til a  few  years  ago  continued  a  Govermneat 
royalty.  They  are  made  into  rings,  beads, 
armlets,  bracelets,  and  the  Sankaaari  of 
Dacca  are  famed  for  their  skill  in  working 
with  the  chank  or  sank.  The  pictures  and 
figures  of  the  hindu  god  Vishnu,  always  re- 


opposite  Jaffnapatam  in  Ceylon,  in  about  two  |  present  him  with  a  chank  shell  in  one  hand 
fathoms  water,  and  at  Travancore,  Tuticoreen,   and  a  discus   or    chakra    in  the  other.     In 

ancient  times,  each  Indian  warrior  uaed  the 
chank  as  a  trumpet. — JRohdc  MS.  Aindie 
MaLMtd,  p.  143.  Tenneni's  SkeUha  of  thcNoL 
Hist.  ojCtylon^p,  372.  See  SankasanuViaiuia. 

CHANNA.  Hind.  The  pulse  Cicer  arieli- 
num,  called  Bengal  gram,  gram,  and  chick  pea. 
There  are  rarieties  of  it,  or  otiier  pulses  receive 
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and  other  places.  Large  fossil  beds  of  chanks 
have  also  been  found.  They  form  a  consider- 
able article  of  trade  in  India,  as  they  are 
in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  country.; 
They  are  sawn  into  narrow  rings  or  bracelets, 
and  are  worn  as  ornaments,  for  the  arms,  legs, 
fingers,  &c.  by  the  hindoo  women :  many  of 
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CHAODA-&ATKI. 


CUAPEE. 


Similar  names.  Cheona  aiya  is  black  gram, 
and  Chenna  Kabali,  Kabul,  or  whitt  gram.  Its 
principal  use  is  to  feed  horses  and  cattle,  but 
the  people  of  N.  India  often  eat  it.  An  acid 
forms  ou  the  leaf  of  the  channa,  a  mixture 
of  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  which  is  used  m 
chemical  processes  and  iu  the  preparation  of 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  Cloths  spread  ou 
the  plant  become  moistened  by  the  dew,  and 
Hbsorb  the  acid. — Elliot. 

CHANNAN,  also  Clianunl.  on  the  Gheuab, 
&C.  Populus  alba,  the  white  poplar. 

CHANN£K  Tam.)  A  tree  of  Travaucore ; 
wood  of  a  brown  colour,  used  for  oil-mUls, 
he  —CoL  Frith. 

CHANNI.    Hind.    Daphne  oleoides. 

CHANNY  MARAM.  Tam.9  A  tree  of 
Travaneore :  wood  of  a  brown  colour,  used 
for  building  common  housea. — jOoL  Frith, 

CHANNY  VENGAH.  Tam.1  Travaucore  j 
wood  of  light  yellow  colour,  one  to  six  feet 
in  circumference,  used  iu  house  building. — 
Colonel  Fnth. 

CHANOLA-TURAI.  Himj>.  Luffii,  Species. 


The  principal  incident  iu  it  was  the  churning 
of  the  ocean,  with  the  huge  mountain  Mandara, 
as  a  Ohum-rod,  using  the  great  serpent  Sesha 
as  a  churning  rope,  while  ViBbnu,  in  the  form 
of  a  tortoise,  sustained  the  vast  load.  The 
produce  was  the  fourteen  precious  articles  (or 
gems),  the  chaoda-ratni,  or  more  classically 
the  cbatur  desa  ratna,  one  of  which  was  medi- 
cine, another  poison.     See  Vishnu. 

CH A0LM006RA,  also  Fetarcura,  Hind. 
Chaulmoogra  odorata.  * 

CHAO-ME-DO,  also  Chao-mo-to,  a  place 
lying  between  the  great  wall  of  China  on  the 
Kalgam  and  Selinginsky,  in  the  country  south 
of  the  Amoor.  It  is  signalized  as  the  place 
where  the  rebel  Eoeur-tan  (Eal-dan)  was 
finally  defeated,  A.  D.  1696.  Ealdan  was 
uncle  to  the  reigning  prince,  Tse-vang-Rah- 
dan,  and  had  stirred  up  the  Eleuth  Tartars 
to  rebel     See  Kalkas. 

CHAON,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  dogs. 
See  Canis. 

CHAONRI.  Hind.A  police  station.— -^Wto^, 

CHAORI*  Thiaismadeof  ivory,  bone,  or 


CHANOO.    Bkno.  Apinm  involucratum,  |  shell,  and  is  the  most  ancient  ornameut  of  the 
MoxK 


CHANUN.     Bind.     Populus  cUiata. 

CHANUNI.    HiKD.    Populus  alba ;    the 
Ban. 

CHANGS  ARGENTEUS.  Blodi.  The  milk 
fish. 

CHAN-PA,  the  Tibetan    name    of  Great 
Tibet.  It  means  snow-land.  See  Lhassa. 

CHANSCHENA.  Malbal.  Bauhinia  to- 
inentosa. 

CHANTABURI,  one  of  the  ports  of  Slam, 
probably  the  second  iuf  commercial  importance. 
It  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which,  though 
tiot  long  in  its  course,  fertilizes  a  considerable 
district  by  its  inundations  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  rocks  at  the  eutrance  of  Chan- 
tabuii  present  all  the  appearance  of  a  colos* 
sal  lion  couchant. — Bovoring*s  Siam,  VoL 
7,  p.  25. 

CHANTABURI,  which  means  the  nutmeg 
country,  is  a  range  of  mountains  east  of  Siam 
whose  defiles  are  held  by  the  Xong  or  Ghing, 
who  are  said  to  be  an  off^oot  from  the  Kareu. 
The  wax  sold  by  the  Xong  is  the  produce 
of  wild  bees  of  gigantic  size,  which  build  their 
cells  on  the  top  branches  of  trees  at  the  height 
of  1 50  feet. 

CHAN-YO  oa  CHAN-YU.  Chik.  Dioa^ 
corea  batatas^ 

CHANZ,  a  pass  leading  from  Kashmir  to 
Tibet.     It  is  also  called  Sang-i-Safed, 

CHAODA-RATNI,  in  hindu  mythology, 
fourteen  precious  articles^  called  gems,  obtain. 
ed  by  churning  the  ocean.  The  second  in- 
oamation  of  Vishnu  was  in  the  form  of  a 
tortoise^  honce  known  aa  the  Kurma  avatar. 
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IndoScythic  dames.  It  appears  in  old  sculp- 
tures and  paintings.  In  a  very  old  Gothic 
church  at  Moissac  in  Languedoc,  the  porch, 
attributed  to  the  age  of  Dagobert^  is  the  only 
part  left.  Sculptureson  it  represent  the  conver- 
sion of  Clovis.  Some  sculptured  figures  below, 
are  of  a  distinct  age,  of  an  Asiatic  character, 
showing  the  scarf,  the  ChampakuUi  or  neck- 
lace, repesenting  the  buds  of  the  jessamine 
(champa)  and  chaori. — Todd  Hajastlion,  VoL 
II,  p.  284.    See  Chowri. 

CHAOU  SEEN.  The  native  name  of  Corca. 
See  Corea. 

CHAP.  Hii«D.  An  impression  from  a  stamp 
or  seal,  from  the  verb  Chapna,  to  stamp  or 
seal.  The  Chinese  '*chop'*  is  a  stamped  permit, 
hence  also  the  Hindi  term  Chapa-khana,  a 
printing  press. 

CHAH.  HiKD.  The  refuse  of  the  Jhur- 
buree,  after  the  Pala  is  beaten  from  it.—* 
Elliot. 

CHAPAB ARRY,in  long.  89o  1 '  K,  and  lat. 
26°  50'  N. 

CH APADA,  or  Chopada.  Sumatiun.  Fruit 
of  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 

CHAPANQU.  Mal£al.  Cssalpinia 
sappan. 

CHAPAN I-KARD.  Pusht.  A  woollen 
jacket. 

CHAPAR.  Hind.  A  thatch  of  straw  j  also 
roofing  slate. — Elliot, 

CHAPATI.  Hind.  An  unleavened  cake 
baked  on  a  girdle,  eaten  by  the  people  of 
Hindustan. 

CHAPEAUX.    Fs.    Hats. 

CHAPEE,  a  river  near  Bholtah  in  Eotah. 
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CHAR  AIHAK. 


CHAPEL  ISLAND,  called  by  the  Chinese 
TuDgtiog-sea,  ia  in  Ut.  24 ""  10'  N.,  long. 
US'"  13^'  £,  on  the  aonth-eaat  ooaat  of 
China. — HonJmrgh 

CHAP-KA-LAC.  Hind.  Sealing  mz, 
properly  aealing-lac^  as,  in  India,  wax  ia  never 
80  nsed. 

CHAPLASHA.  Hind.  Artocarpus  cha- 
plasba. 

CHAPOO,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  China ; 
capture  of,  hSth  May  1842. 

CHAPAR,a  thatcb.Chapar  band,a  tbatcher. 

CHAPPAK,  in  Kaugra,  a  kind  of  well, 
yielding  iron  sand. 

CHAPPAR,  ia  Beluchistan.  The  valley 
of  Chappar  lies  westward  of  Ziaret,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  vicinity  of  Kelat  to  that  of 
Mungochar.  It  is  therefore  of  considerable 
size  ;  it  contains  the  viilage  of  Chappar  and 
other  small  hamlets.  See  Beluchistan. 
Kelat,  p.  488,  492. 

CHAPPATIEI3BHAJL  Duk,  MarsUea 
quadrifolia. 

CHAPPEES,  a  river  near  Benaee  in 
Kotah. 

CHAPP A-LAEH,  Hind. See  Chap-kalac. 

CHAPRASL  Hind.  A  messenger ;  from 
Chaprasy  Hind,  brass,  becamse  all  messen- 
gers wear  a  belt  across  their  shonlderS)  with 
a  brass  badge. 

CHAPRE,  Hind.  Cow-dung  cakes  ;  they 
are  also  known  by  the  names  of  Gobur, 
Oopla,  Gosa^  Doja,  Thepree  and  Chot 

CHAPRUNG,  in  long.  79**  38'  E.,  and 
lat.  31  ^  27  N.  It  is  described  as  a  large  popu- 
lous place.  When  any  man  of  property  dies, 
they  bruise  the  body  to  pieces,  bones  and  all, 
and  form  it  into  balls,  which  they  give  to  a 
large  species  of  kite,  who  devour  them. 
These  birds  are  sacred,  kept  by  the  Lamas, 
and  fed  by  them,  or  by  people  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  who  alone  approach  them  :  others 
dare  not  go  near  them,  perhaps  from  super- 
stitious motives,  for  they  are  held  in  great 
fear.  This  is  a  ceremony  which  is  very  pro- 
ductive to  the  priesthood  j  an  expenditure 
of  very  large  sums  (many  thonsand  rupees, 


7000  to  9000  feet  The  tomentnm  or  downy 
filament  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
employed  by  the  hill  people  as  tinder. 
Cleghom  Punjab  Report,  p,  67-  Beng.  A,  S. 
Soc  Proceedings^ 
CHAPTI-LAC.     DcK.    Guz.  and  Hind. 

Shell- lac. 

CHAPARA  SHUSHT'HEE.  Sans.  From 
chapara,  to  press,  and  shash-hee,  the  name  of 
a  goddess. 

CHAR,  also  Char-Charoli :  Mar. 
Buchanania  latifolia. 

CHAR,  Hind.  Valeriana  Wallichiana  ;  Va- 
leriana Hardwickii  ;  Querciu  semecarpifolia. 

GHABA.  Hind.  Fodder,forage,  green  gram, 
wheat  or  other  crop,  cut  for  forage  or  fodder, 
also  a  truss,  a  sheaf,  grass,  food  for  animals- 
CHARADRIUS  HIATICULA.  Ringed  plo- 
ver of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  Greenland. 
CHARADRIUS  CANTIANUS.  Ken- 
tish  Plovor  of  Europe  and  Asia,  not  uncommon 
in  India. 

CHARADRIUS  PHILIPPINUS.  Ch.  mi- 
nor;  *  Litde  Ringed  Plover*  of  Europe,  Asia^ 
North  America  :  rare  in  Britain  ;  exceedingly 
common  in  India. 

CHARADRIUS  PYRROTHORAX.  a  very 
common  Indian  species,  known  in  Europe  as 
a  straggler. 

CHARA  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Buchanania 
latifolia,  R.  ii.  385.  Fruit  called  Chara  pa(«pii, 
Cham  mamidi. 

CHARAI.  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Joniperat 
excelsa,  J.  arborea,  Pencil  cedar. 

CHAR  AIMAK.  Aimak  is  a  Mongolian, 
Mantchu  and  Turki  word,  meaning  a  tribe. 
Of  these,  there  are  in  Slabul  and  Persia  fonr 
tribes,  the  Char  Aimak.  They  dwell  to  the 
north  of  Herat  and  Kabul  in  the  range  of 
the  undulating  country  which  in  some  places 
assumes  a  mountainous,  in  others  a  hilly 
character,  and  in  some  parts  is  well  watered, 
in  others  bleak  and  rough,  forming  a  water- 
shed of  two  natural  divisions,  from  the 
western  of  which  flows  the  Moi*ghab,  the 
Tajend  and  the  Farrah-rud,  and  from  the 
eastern,    the    Helmund,    the     sonth-eaatem 


of  any  great  man,  and  the  Lamas  receiving 
presents  of  very  fine  and  expensive  caps. 
Poorer  people  are  sometimes  buried,  and  at 
others  thro?m  into  the  river. — Fraser^s  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  p.  338, 

CHAPTALIA  GOSSYPINA. 

Oreoseris  lanuginoea. 

The  plant. 
Shepherd's  iinder»  Eno.  |  Sookta 

The  tinder. 
Kuff,  Panj.  I  Knffee, 


said  our  informants),  being  made  on  the  decease   f«ed««  o^  the    Oxus   and  the  north-western 

feeders  of  the  Kabul  river.  It  is  said  that 
Timur,  exasperated  at  the  depredations  oom« 
mitted  by  the  people  inhabiting  Mazanderan, 
south  of  the  Caspian,  transported  the  whole 
of  them  into  the  mountains  situated  between 
India  and  Persia.  The  descendants  of  that 
people  form  the  four  tribes  or  Aimak.  They 
are  also  called  Firoz  Kohi,  after  the  d^ 
of  that  name  (situated  about  sixty-three  miles 
from  Teheran),  where  they  were  defeated  and 
taken  captives  by  Timnr.  According  te 
Latham,  the  Aimak  are  of  the  Sunni  sect  of 


Pakjab. 


Panjab. 
This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Bampuc  and  Snngnam,  at  an  elevation  of  mahomedans,  and  are  in  number  fonr, 
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CHARAN. 

ibe  Tirnuni,  the  Haxara,  the  Zuri,  and  the 
Tiinari.  The  Timuri  and  the  Hazara  lie  be- 
yond the  bonndariee  of  Kabal,  and  are  subject 
to  Persia.  Vambery  says  that  the  four  tribes 
are  the  Timuri,  Teimeniy  Feroz  Kohi  and 
Jamshidi,  and  that  the  whole  are  of  Iranian 
origin  and  speak  Persian.  The  Timnri 
dwell  about  €rorian  and  Kah'san,  the  Teime- 
ni  from  Karrukh  tr>  Sabzwar  ;  the  Feroz  Kohi 
near  Kale  No,  and  the  Jamshidi  on  the  shores 
of  the  Murghab.  In  their  reverence  for  fire, 
and  their  respect  to  the  East,  to  which  their 
tent  doors  look,  they  retain  many  of  the  fire 
worshipping  views.  The  Aimak  tents  are 
Tarky  those  of  the  Timuri  are  Afghan. 
They  live  in  well  fortified  castles,  but  in 
tents  rather  than  houses,  prefer  a  despotic 
government,  eat  horse  flesh,  and  mix  the 
flour  of  a  nut  called  Khundzik  (chesnut?) 
\nth  that  of  their  wheat  The  Aimak 
settled  in  the  13th  century  and  their 
number  is  estimated  at  400,000. — Laiham^s 
Descriptive  Ethnology.  Ferrier  Hist,  of  Af- 
ghan^ p.  3.  Vambery ^  Sketches  of  Central  Asia. 
See  Mongols. 

CHARAITA.  DuK.  Agathotes  chirayta,  G. 
Don.  This  valuable  bitter  is  largely  employ- 
ed in  medicine,  being  a  perfect  substitute  for 
the  gentian  of  Europe.  Several  plants  are, 
however,  used  under  this  general  name.  The 
Andrographis  (Justicia)  paiiiculata  is  one  of 
the  best  of  these,  and  the  Ophelia  elegans 
is  another.  See  Agathotes  ;  Andrographis  ; 
Ophelia  ;  Ohiretta. 

CHARAKANDA.  Tel.  Colocasia  nym- 
phcefolia,  Eoyle. 

CHABKH,  Hind.    A  wheel. 

GHARAKH  PUJAH,  religious  rites 
anaongst  hindus.  When  the  sun  enters  Aries, 
liooks  from  a  lever  are  passed  through  the  skin 
ever  the  shoulder  blade,  and  the  lever  is  made 
to  rise  high  in  the  air  and  revolve  with  the 
hooked  person.  Wood  and  iron  and  snakes  are 
passed  through  the  tongues,  the  cheeks,  and  the 
akin  of  devotees  and  of  young  children.  The 
devotees  are  called  Gajan,  and  it  is  in  honour 
of  Siva  that  they  inflict  tortures  on  them- 
selves. The  British  Qovemment  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  prohibited  its 
practise  in  British  India.     See  Siva, 

CHARAN,  a  sacred  race  in  the  west  of 
India,  whose  character  and  pursuits  almost 
resemble  those  of  the  Bhat  or  Bards,  and  the 
origin  of  both  is  involved  in  fable.  In  hindu 
mythology,  the  Bant  or  Bhat,  the  hindu  bards, 
were  produced  to  amuse  Parvati,  from  the 
drops  of  sweat  on  Siva's  brow,  but  they  saiig 
the  praises  of  Siva  only,  which  so  offended 
Parvati,  that  she  tnmed  them  out  of  heaven, 
and  condemned  them  to  lead  a  wandering 
life  upon  eartbi  to  sing  there  the  martial  deeds 
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of  heroes  and  the  praises  of  the  gods.  Ac- 
cording to  another  mythology,  Mahadeva 
created  a  bard  to  attend  to  his  lion  and  his 
bull,  but  the  bull  was  daily  killed  by  the 
lion,  on  which  ^lahadeva^  tired  with  daily 
creating  a  bull,  formed  the  CharaU)  to  be 
their  attendant.  The  Charan  was  equally 
devout  with  the  Bard,  but  of  bolder  spirit, 
and  from  that  date  the  bull  was  never  dis- 
troyed  by  the  lion.  The  Oharans  of  the 
Maroo  or  desert,  in  the  sandy  tract  of  the 
Indus,  are  mendicants  who  attend  at  marriages 
and  festivals,  and  threaten  to  injure  them- 
selves if  not  relieved.  The  Charan  is  gene- 
rally revered,  and  follows  the  profession  of  a 
bard,  herald,  and  genealogist,  and  as  such 
is  often  taken  m  personal  security,  the  breach 
of  which  is  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
charan  or  of  some  member  of  his  family.  In 
Central  India,  owing  to  the  pressure  for  means, 
they  have  become  grain  carriers.  A  colony 
of  Charans  from  the  frontiers  of  Cutch  Bhooj, 
was  founded  at  Murlah,  near  Chittore,  by 
rana  Hamir,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Mewar  ;  he  had  a  leprous  spot  on  his  hand,  to 
remove  which  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Hinglaz,  upon  the  coast  of  Makran, 
the  division  Orit»  of  Arrian's  geography.  The 
Marlah  Charans  are  of  the  tnbe  Ciicholeah, 
and  are  grain  carriers.  The  sanctity  of  their 
office  made  their  persons  sacred,  and  the 
immunity  extended  likewise  to  their  goods, 
and  saved  them  from  all  imposts  ;  so  that 
in  process  of  time  they  became  the  free- 
traders of  Rajpootana.  This  community 
collectively  advanced  to  receive  Colonel  Tod 
at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The  pro. 
cession  was  headed  by  the  village  band, 
and  all  the  fair  Charani,  who,  as  they 
approached,  gracefully  waved  their  scarfs 
over  him.  It  was  a  novel  and  interesting 
scene  :  the  manly  persons  of  the  Charans,  clad 
in  the  flowing  white  robe,  with  the  high 
loose  folded  turban  inclined  on  one  side,  from 
which  the  mala,or  chaplet,  was  gracefully  sus- 
pended ;  the  naiques  or  leader?,  with  their  mas- 
sive necklaces  of  gold,  with  the  image  of  the 
pitriswur  (manes)  depending  therefrom,  gave 
the  whole  an  air  of  opulence  and  dignity.  The 
women  were  uniformly  attired  in  a  skirt  of 
dark  brown  camlet,  having  a  boddice  of  light- 
coloured  stuff,  with  gold  ornaments  worked 
into  their  fine  black  hair;and  all  had  the  favour- 
ite Choori,  or  rings  of  hati-dant  (elephant's 
tooth),  covering  the  arm,  from  the  wrist  to 
the  elbow,  and  even  above  it  The  founders 
of  this  little  colony  accompanied  rana  Haraiv 
from  Gnzerat  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
and  although  five  centuries  have  elapsed,  they 
had  not  parted  with  one  iota  of  their  nation- 
ality or  their  privileges  since  that  period : 
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iieiti^er  in  peraon,  mannerA,  or  dress,  had 
they  any  thing  analogous  to  those  aniidst  whom 
tbey  dwell.  lodeed,  their  air  is  altogether 
foreign  to  India,  and  although  they  have  at- 
tained a  high  place  amongst  the  tribes  of 
India,  their  affinity  to  the  ancient  Persian  is 
striking,  the  loose  robe,  high  turban,  and 
flowing  beard,  being  more  akin  to  the  figures 
on  the  temples  of  the  Guebrcs  than  to  any  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Char-burr  un  or  four  classes 
of  the  Hindus. — Rajaaihan,  Vol.  ii.  p.  622. 
See  Bardy  Bhat,  Kutch,  India,  p.  334,  Kajput. 

CHAKAN  DASI,  a  sect  of  Vaishoava  liin- 
dua  who  worship  Krishna  and  Radha.  L%  was 
founded  by  Charan  Das,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  second  Alimgir,  and  was  a  merchant 
of  the  Dbusar  tribe,  a  resident  of  Delhi.  His 
followers  are  both  clerical  and  secular.  At 
I>elhi»  is  the  Samadh  or  monument  of  the 
founder. —  Wilson,     See  Hindoo. 

CHABA-PUPPU.  Hind.  Buchanania 
l^tifolia. 

CHARANGLI,  of  Salt  Range.  Boucerosia 
edulis. 

GHAKAS.     See  Charras. 

CHAR  ATI.  Sans.  lonidium  suffruticosum. 

CH  ARAX»  a  town  mentioned  by  Piiny,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  See  Meso- 
potamia. 

CB  AllAY)  also  Chnray,  Hind.  A  knife,  any 
knife  ;  also  the  knife  of  the  Affghan,  a  long 
single-edged  dagger,  used  with  much  effect 
by  them.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  old 
Roman  sword,  and  speaks  volumes  for  the 
oiiurage  of  the  wielderp. — BurtorCs  ikmde, 
Vol.  II,  p.  267.  Pilgrimage  Up.  320. 

CHARAYUM.  Tam.  Arrack.  Charaya 
karan.  Malgal,  is  a  distiller  or  vendor  of 
spirituous  liquor. 

CHARKH  PUJA.  A  hindu  religious  festi- 
val.    See  Charakh  Puja. 

CHAR  BAGH,  a  town  of  Lughraan.  See 
Kabul,  p.  433. 

CHARBAT,  a  town  of  Mekran.  See  Kelat 
p-492. 

CHARBI.  Guz.  Hind.     Tallow,  fat. 

CHARBON  DE  BOIS.  Fr.  Charcoal. 

CHARBON  DE  TERRE.  Fr.  Coal. 

CHARCHARILA.  Hind.  Parmelia  Kamts- 
ehadalis. 


CHARCOAL. 
Zugal.  Ar. 

Fahm-chobi.  Ar.  ?? 

Mi-thwa.  Bur  II. 

Koela.  DuK. 

CarboD,al8oCharcoal.  Eno 
Wood  charcoal. 
Charbou. 
CharboQ  de  boia. 
KholeoBtoff. 
Heine  koble. 
Ku-e-la. 
KoeUk 


it 


Fr. 
Fa. 
Obr. 


Guz. 

HiKD. 
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KolBa.  Hind. 

Carboue  de  legna.  It. 
Carbonium.  Lat. 

Carbo-ligni.  ,, 

Araug-bara.  Malay. 

ZeKhal-i-chobi.     PBRS. 
Lippe-anghoru.    Singh. 
Carbon  de  lezia.  Sp. 
Adapa  carri.         Xam« 
Karri.  ,, 

Bogu.  Til. 

Poibogula. 
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In  the    south  and  south  east  of 
where  ooal  is  found  only  in  a  few  localities 
aod  the  cost  of  carriage  is  graaf,  charcoals  are 
in    great    request,     and     attention   to  the 
modes  of  pre|>ariog  them  is  of  much  conse^ 
queuce.     In  the  peninsula  of  India,  the  com- 
mon native  mode  is  to  set  on  fire  a  heap  of 
small  wood  and,  after  allowing  it  to  burn  for 
some  time,  to  quench  it  either  bj  water  or  bj 
heaping  earth  upon  it ;  but  charcoal  so  pre- 
pared is  of  little  value  in  reducing  iron  ore, 
and  the  process  is  wasteful.     In  various  parts 
of  the  country,  there  are  alight  differences  in 
the  mode  of  preparation,  but  all  are  faulty 
and  objectionable  in  an  economical  point  of 
view.     It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to 
India  that  more  economical  modes  of  prepar- 
ing  charcoal  should  come  into  general  usoy 
the  destruction  of  firewood   in  the  neighbour; 
hood  of  iron  works  being  grossly  extravagant. 
Indeed,   between  the  loss  in  preparing  the 
charcoal  and  U)e   loss  of  heat  in  preparing 
the  iron,  the  consumption  of  the  fuel  is  pro- 
bably, at  least,  ten  times  as  great  as  it  ought 
to  be,  inducing  great  loss  and  in  many  cases 
rendering  useless    extensive    beds    of    most 
valuable  ore.     Native  iron  smelters  only  em- 
ploy fuel  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  and,  to  procure  this,  they  take  saplingBy 
or  the  tops  and  branches  of  the  largest  hard 
wood  trees,  allowing  the   trunks  to  decay. 
They  do    this    because  large   trees  are  not 
adapted  for  fuel  fur  native  smelting,  as  the 
cost  of  splitting   them  adds  greatly  to  the 
expense  ;  and,  unless  the  logs  be  iq>lit,  the 
inner  wood  is  not  carbonised.     Gharcoaly  to 
be  good,  should  be  of  wood  burned  with  as 
little  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air  as  pos- 
sible and  be  black,  brittle,  easily  pulverised, 
perfectly  insipid,  solid,  and  inodorous.    GliaF- 
coal    is  mostly  used  as  a   fuel,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  For  the  forge,  the 
best  is  that  prepared  from  bamboos  and  from 
stems  of  palmyra  leaves  (Tel.  Tati  komaioo). 
The  tamarind  yields  a  good  charcoal  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  do  most  hard  woods.  But  the 
charcoal  of  the  Acacia  sundra  is  said  to  be 
amongst  the  best  for  this  purpose.     For  gun- 
powder the  root  of  the  milk  hedge,  Euphorbia 
neriifoHa,  aod  of  the  Calotropis  gigantea  is 
preferred.  At  the  Madras  €k)vernment  Powder 
Mills,    that  of   the    gram  bush,    Dolidios 
uniflorus,     and,    in    those    of  Bengal    and 
Bombay,  the  Cajanus  indiens  or  pigeon  pea 
stalks  are  used.  Charcoal  used  for  gunpowder 
manufacture  is  generally    made  from  small 
shrubs  or    herbs,   as    Yitex,    Cajanus,  the 
mudar,       Calotropis     gigantea     and    Par- 
kinsonia    aculeata,  the    Parkinsonia    beuig 
said  to  yield  a  very  good  charcoal  for  gna* 
powder,  though  the  gunpowder  considavtd 
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the  best  ia  manufactured  from  the  Sesbania 
iEgyptiaca.     The  gunpowder  charcoal  used  at 
the  Damoodah  Coal  Works  is  made  from  an 
Acacia;  the  Sikhs  employed  Justicia  adhatoda, 
which  is  also  in  use  all  over   India  :  at  Aden 
the   Arabs  prefer  the  Calolropis,   probably, 
because  it  is  most  easily  procured.     The  grain 
of  all  these  plants  is  open,  whereas  in  Eng- 
land, closer-grained   and  more  woody  trees, 
especially  willows,  are  preferred.     In  India, 
gunpowder     charcoal     is    also    made     from 
the  Adhatoda  yasica,  Alnusi  Butea  frondosa, 
Colebrcokia    oppositifolia.     Corn  us    macro- 
phylla)  Daphne    oleoides.    and    Hamiltonia 
Buaveolens.     In  Ceylon,  the  cashew-uut  tree 
is   considered   the   best   sort  of    wood  for 
charcoal  for  iron  smith.s,  and  is  felled  for  this 
purpose  only.     With  this,  as  a  substitute  for 
coals^the  assistance  of  a  sheep  skin  for  bellows, 
and  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  a  forge,  the  native 
smiths  produce  any  piece  of  iron-work,  iron 
knees  and  channel-work  for  large   vessels  ; 
and  the  brass  fomider,  any  piece  of  metal, 
Buch  as  the  pintles   and  braces  for  ships  of 
700  tons  burden.     At  Darjeling  that  of  the 
chesnut  woud  is   used   by  blacksmiths.    In 
Nepaul}  the  best  is  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  Bahaog,  or   holly  leafed  oak.     In  Kullu 
and  Kangra  the.  wood  chiefly  used  for  char- 
coal is    Kail,    Pinus  excelsa*  but  the  alder 
(kaunch)  the   Alnus  NepalensiS)  which  frin- 
ges the  tributary  streams,  is  also  employed  for 
this  purpose,  as  no  hard  woods  are  available. 
The  lighter  woods  generally  yield  lighter  and 
more    combustible   charcoals.    Neverthelessi 
the  dogwood  of  Britain,  the  wild  Cornel  tree, 
which  makes  the  strongest  of  the  British  gun- 
powders and  is  exclusively  used  for  the  pow- 
der of  the  breech  loading  Are  arms,  is  a  dense, 
comparatively  heavy,  slow  growing  wood.   In 
Britain)  the  alder,  the  willow,  and  dogwood, 
are  the  only  woods  used  for  charcoal  in   the 
Government  establishments,  the   two  former 
for  cannon    powder,  the  last    for  small  arms. 
Private  makers  use  the  same  woods,  and  the 
last  for    the  forest    sporting    powder.    The 
three  woods  grow  well  in  England,  but  they 
are  chiefly  obtained  from  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Sussex,  the  dogwood  selling  at  £12  to 
£15  the  ton  ;  coarser  woods  are  used  for  com- 
mon blasting  powder.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances   connected  with  this  ingredient  of 
gunpowder  not  yet  understood,  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  variations  in  it  which  cause  the  differ- 
ences in  the  powder.  Charcoal  is  little  liable  to 
decay.  When  the  building  of  Fort  William  was 
oompleted,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centoryy  it  was  resolved  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
fuel  in  case  of  siege ;  and  with  this  view  an 
euormoos  quantity  of  charcoal  was  buried  in 
large  square  beds  in  the  centre  of  the  barrack 
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squares,  these  beds  being  about  four  feet  in 
depth,  and  about  the  same  distance  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  About  eighty 
years  afterwards,  these  charcoal  deposits 
were  opened,  and  although  it  appears  that» 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  fuel  has  been 
saturated  with  water  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  its  value  and  its  powers 
of  combustion  seem  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
impaired."  The  best  charcoal  for  a  dentri- 
fioe,  is  that  of  the  betel-nut.  Charcoal  possesses 
remarkable  antiseptic  properties,  as  it  resists 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  and  destroys 
the  smell  and  colour  of  many  substances.-^ 
Mr.  Faulkner,  Mr,  Rohde,  Dr.  Cleghom,  Mc- 
Culloch'8  Did.,  p.  266,  Mr.  WaU's  Report  in 
G,  0.  nth  July,  No,  1040  of  1859,  Hookm^t 
Him,  Jour,  Vol,  1,  paged.  Bdye  MaL  arid 
Can.  Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart,  Quarterly  Jieview. 
July  1868. 

CHAR-DANGHEH,  in  Persia,  a  mode  of 
dividing  fleldp.  See  Dangah. 

CHAR  DEH,  the  town  of  Kabul  is  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  gneiss  that  rises  1000 
feet  above  it.  The  town  bends  round  it  from 
the  south-east  to  the  south-west,  where,  with 
the  dip  of  another  hill  opposite,  is  formed  the 
pass,  150  yards  broad,  that  leads  into  Cbar- 
Deh.  Kabul  may  be  described  as  lying  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  hills  whose  direction  is 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  country  is 
thus  divided  into  the  plain  of  Kabul,  and  the 
Char-Deh  or  four  villages.  See  Kabul,  p.  433. 

CHARD.  Fk.    Beet.  . 

CHARDO  A  CARDER.  Fb.  Teasel. 

CHaUDIN.  in  1664  7,  travelled  through 
Persia. 

CHAREE,  a  section  of  the  Bazeegur. 

CHAQODAR,  Valeriana  Wallichiana. 

.CHaRI.  Pashtu.    Querousilex. 

CHARGOL.  H£B.  A  beetle. 

CHARI,  the  doe  of  the  Antelope  Arabica 
of  Hempnch. 

CHARI.  Hind.  Stalks  of  millet,  &c.  for 
fodder,  also  Sorghum  vulgara ;  Carez  Indica? 
Rang-  Chart  is  Elsholtzia  polystachya. 
.  CHARIKAR,  a  town  in  long.  68°  59'  E, 
and  lat  34""  28'  N.  It  is  near  Bagram,  and 
thirty  miles  north  of  Kabul.  From  Charikar  to 
Jellalabad  the  road  is  open,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  Alexander,  whether  he  recrossed  the 
mountains  at  Bamian  or  at  Beghram,  march- 
ed by  this  route  on  India.  See  Kohiatan. 

GHARIKONA  SHIM.  Bbno.  Goa  Beao. 
Psophocarpns  or  Dolichos  tetragonolobus. 

CHARI-MARAM,  the  wood  called  ebony 
in  England  named  Acha-marm,  Nuga.gaha. 
SinoH. — £dyet  MaU  arid  Can,  See  Ceylon 
woods. 

CHARIOT.  The  war  chariot  is  mentioned 
in  Judges  19,  where  we  are  told  that  Sisera 
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had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron.  From  the 
Sanscrit  work,  oalled  the  Dhunoorveda,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  hindoos  had  war  chariotfl)  si- 
milar to  those  of  Sisem.  They  are  described 
as  having  had  many  wheels,  and  to  have  con- 
tained a  number  of  rooms.  The  war  chariot 
is  peculiar  to  the  ludo-Scythic  nations ; 
and  was  in  nse  in  India  from  the  days  of 
Desaratha  and  the  heroes  of  the  Mahabharat, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  hindus  by  the  maho- 
medans,  when  it  was  laid  aside.  On  the 
plains  of  Coorukheta,  Crishna  became 
charioteer  to  his  friend  Arjuoa.  Indeed  the 
title  Desaratha  means  a  charioteer.  The  Getic 
hordes  of  the  Jazartes,when  they  aided  Xerxes 
in  Greece  and  Darius  on  the  plains  of  Arbela, 
had  their  chief  strength  in  the  war-chariot. 
The  war-chariot  continued  to  be  used  later  in 
the  south-west  of  India  than  elsewhere)  and 
the  Catti,  Comani,  Comari,  of  Saurashtra  have, 
to  recent  times,  retained  their  Scythic  habits, 
as  their  monumental  stones  testify,  expressing 
their  being  slain  from  their  cars. — TcxTs  Ra- 
jasthan.    See  Hindoo. 

CHARITRA.  SeeKomarpal. 
CHARIZM,  according  to  Dow,  in  the  6th 
century  of  the  Hijrah,  a  Charismian  empire 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Seljukidse,  which  ex- 
tended itself  over  Tartary  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Persian  provinces.  During  the  reign 
of  Mahomed,  Chengiz  Khan  over-ran  the 
Oharizmiau  empire. — Dow'»  Uindoztan.  See 
Kharism. 

CHARJ.     Beno.    Otis  Bengalensis. 
CHAR-JATI.    Hind.    The  four  dans  of 
the  first  class  of  the  Khutri.  These  four  are  the 
Seth,  Marhota,   Khunna,  and  Kuppoor.     See 
Khutri. 

CfiARKARI  MA  HAL,  in  the  Panjab,  the 
portion  of  a  doab  requiring  well  irrigation. 
CHARKA.    Hind.    Letsssa,    Sp. 
CHARKH.    HiiMD.     A  pulley  over  which 
a  water-rope  runs,  a  wheel.    The  sheave  of  a 
block. 

CHABKHA.     Hind.    Awheel,  a  cotton 
cleaning  wheel. 

CHaR-KHANEH.      Hind-      Chequered 
muslin. 

GHARKHI.  a  kind  of  silk  of  Kabul. 
CHARKH  PUJA.  Hind.    A  barbarous  or- 
deal   among     the   lower    classes  and    low 
castes  of  hindoos  of  India.     By  self-inflicted 
wounds,  or  being  suspended   in  the   air  by 
hooks  passed  through  the  back,  indiTiduals 
hope  to  expiate  their  sins.  See  Charakh-pcja. 
CHARKINA.  Malbal.  Boerhavia  diffusa. 
CHARKHRE.    Hind.  Carpinus  niminea. 
GHAR-KUGHOO.  BsNa.  Golocasia  anti- 
quorum. 

CHABLANa  A  section  of  the  Bakhtiari 
tribes. 
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CHARLOMBI,  the  Tamil  name  of  a 
Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  fifty  feet 
high,  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
very  close-grained  and  light,  and  resembles 
some  kinds  of  mahogany.  It  is  used  in 
house-work,  &c. :  the  fruit  which  it  produces 
is  of  little  value. — Edye,  Ceylon. 

CHARLWOODIA  AUSTRALIS,  the 
Norfolk  Island  Breadfruit,  attains  twenty  feet 
in  height ;  it  branches  from  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  ground,  and  forms  several  heads,  with 
flag-like  leaves,  and  long-branched  spikes  of 
greenish  star  flowers,  succeeded  by  whitish 
or  bluish  purple  berries,  that  are  eaten  by 
parrots. — KeppeVs  Ind,  Archt  Vol.  ILt  p. 
284. 

CHARM  A,  a  name  of  Ham,  the  eldest  son  of 
Noah.  See  Kush  or  Gush. 

CUAR'MaGHZ.  Hind.  Juglans regia.  The 
walnut,  lit  **  the   four-kernerd  fruit,"  Pers. 

CHARM  A K,  properly  Char  aimak.  In 
the  Derajat,  are  warlike  Baluch  and  Af- 
ghan tribes,  the  most  unyielding  of  whom  are 
the  Waziri,  who  continued  to  resist  the  efforts 
made  by  the  British  to  restrain  their  inroads 
on  the  plains.  Still  further  north  and  west 
are  the  numerous  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  of 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  powerful  Durani 
race  and  the  Tajik  tribes.  The  Mongol  <^ 
Kabul,  Persia  and  Herat,  called  Kalmuk  in 
Herat  and  Afghanistan,  and  Eimak  and  Ghar- 
mak  in  the  Hazara,  dwell  north  of  Kabul 
and  Herat.  In  the  Bunnu  valley,  there  are 
mixed  races,  and  we  may  notice  the  Durdu 
in  Giijit  and  Gbulas.     See  Char  Aimak. 

CHARMING  DENDROBIUM.  Dendro- 
bium  formosum. 

CHARMO,  also  Chumra.  Guz.  Hixn. 
Leather. 

CHARMS.  Eno. 
Tawiz,     Ar.  Hind.  Pkbs.  I  Ism,  Hnvn.  Pxbs. 

Maotram,  Sanso.  | 

Charms  are  in  general  use  amongst  all 
the  races  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  and 
amulets  are  worn  and  used  both  to  work 
for  good  and  to  work  for  evil.  Dr.  Milner  re- 
minds us  that  the  custom  of  inscribing  uiystio 
characters  upon  the  person,  as  a  safeguard,  or 
having  them  engraved  in  the  form  of  an 
amulet  or  charm,  is  of  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity. The  first  mention  made  of  a 
practice  of  this  kind,  is  in  the  case  of  Cain, 
who  had  a  mark  set  upon  him,  which,  whatever 
was  its  nature,  denoted  the  bearer  to  be  placed 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  heaven,  so 
that  no  man  might  slay  him.  Of  a  aimi- 
lar  nature  was  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the 
door-posta  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  a  sign  that 
the  destroying  angel  vias  not  to  enter,  the 
inmates  being  under  the  divine  protection.  A  si- 
milar preserving  token  is  referred  to  in  Ezekiel 
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iz.  4>  where  the  man  *'  clothed  in  lineD, "  having 
a  writing  ink-horn  by  his  side*  is  commanded 
by  God  to  set  a  ^  mark"  upon  the  foreheads 
of  those  who  grieved  for  the  abominations 
of  Jerusalem.  '*  Behold  my  sign !''  says 
Job  xxxi.  35,  according  to  the  marginal 
reading  ;  or,  '^  Behold,  here  is  my  Than " 
(a  mystic  mark),  as  Calmet  renders  it, 
evidently  referring  to  some  distinctive 
badge  which  he  wore  ;  and  Paul,  probably, 
alluding  to  some  acknowledged  sacred  sign, 
observes,  "  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me, 
for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marla  of  the  Lord 
Jesus/'  Portions  of  St  John*s  Gospel  were 
worn  by  the  early  Christians,  and  verses  of 
scripture  were  even  placed  upon  horses. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  gems  were  much 
esteemed.  King  John  had  a  large  collection, 
and^in  the  sixteenth  century,  amulets  were 
warehoused  in  large  quantities,  and  usually 
worn  round  the  neck,  as  a  protection  from  pesti- 
lence, as  the  following  item  shows  :  *'  a  hnn- 
dryth  weight  of  amletts  for  the  neke,  xxx* 
iiij»"  {6age*8  ffmgravey  155.)  The  celebra- 
ted Nostradamus  gives  the  following  extract 
from  a  MS.  poem  on  the  virtues  of  gems, 
written  by  Pierre  de  Boniface  in  the  four- 
teenth century  :  "  The  diamond  renders  a  man 
invincible ;  the  agate  of  India  or  Crete,  elo- 
quent and  prudent ;  the  amethyst  resists  in- 
toxication ;  the  cornelian  appeases  anger  ;  the 
hyacinth  provokes  sleep."  (Milntr^B  Seven 
Churches  o/AaiOi  p.  1 27-}  The  hindu  aryan  and 
non  aryan  races  use  them  very  largely.There  are 
six  description  olchamu,  or  <'  muntras"  known 
in  Goozerat,  which  are  described  in  a  series  of 
works  forming  the  scriptures  on  the  subject,  or 
"  Muntra  Shastra.'*  A  charm  called  "  Marun 
Muntra"  has  the  power  of  taking  away  life ; 
««  Mobun  Muntra"  produces  ocular  or  auricular 
illusions ;  ''  Sthumbhun  Muntra"  stops  what 
ia  in  motion ;  '*  Akurshun  Muntra"  calls  or 
makes  present  anything ;  '^Wusheekumn 
Muntra"  has  the  power  of  enthralling  ;  and 
*'  Oochatun  Muntra"  of  causing  bodily  injury 
short  of  death.  {Rcu,  Malay  Hindoo  AnnaU^ 
VoL  \\f  p.  403.)  Many  of  the  charms  worn  by 
hindoos  and  mahomedans  are  merely  to  distract 
or  avert  the  evil-eye.  A  not  unfreqaent  one,  in 
sickness,  is  a  string  formed  of  hair  that  has 
been  combed  out  of  the  head,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  piece  of  the  Acorus  calamus  root,  a 
cowrie  shell,  a  marking  nut,  and  the  eye  of  a 
peacock's  feather.  All  mahomedans  have  faith 
in  charms.  In  the^/^ii^afiuiA(Section  12),  an 
old  Persian  work,  it  is  mentioned  that  women, 
during  parturition,  derive  considerable  benefit 
from  wearing  a  charm  composed  of  certain 
ingredients  made  into  a  little  ball,  which  must 
be  '*  perforated  with  a  hog's  bristle."  (Ousdey'i 
Travels,  Vol.  L,  p.  227.)    Most  of  the  maho- 
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medan  pilgrims  when  moving  towards  Mecca 
have  a  charm  or  *'  tawiz"  suspended  around 
their  necks,  and  almost  all  mahomedans  when 
setting  out  on  a  journey,  bind  a  piece  of 
money  on  their  arm,  as  a  votive  o£fering  to  the 
Imam  Zamin.  In  Arabia,  the  instant  a  foal  is 
born,  a  charm  is  tied  round  its  neck  in  a  bag  of 
black  cloth,  and  sometimes  in  this  the  pedigree 
is  placed.  Many  of  the  mahomedans  of  Turkey 
and^sia,  carry  talismans  about  with  them» 
especially  in  war,  consisting  of  verses  of  the 
Koran,  to  which  they  attach  extraordinary  in- 
fluence, and  with  one  mahomedan  soldier,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  a  whole  Koran  was  found 
wrapped  in  the  rolls  of  his  turban.  The  maho- 
medans put  up  charms  over  the  lintels  of  the 
doors,  on  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  almost 
constantly  use  them  on  their  arms  as  amu- 
lets, for  the  cure  of  ailments,  to  cast  out 
devils,  to  ward  off  demons,  fairies,  enchanters, 
and  to  cleanse  a  haunted  house.  In  exorcism, 
certain  names  (Ism,  sing.  Isma,p].)  are  used  by 
mahomedans,  the  ism-jallali,  or  fiery  or  terri- 
ble attribute  is  used ;  also,  the  ism  jamali,  the 
watery  or  air  attribute,  and  with  these  they 
cast  out  devils,  and  command  the  presence 
of  genii  and  demons.  Amongst  mahomedan 
women  love-philters  are  in  frequent  use^  and 
engraved  amulets  and  leaves  and  roots  of  plants, 
are  worn  by  them  to  retain  or  win  affection. 
The  Revd.  Mr.  Ward  once  saw  a  mahomedan 
woman  dropping  slips  of  paper  into  the  river« 
and  upon  inquiry,  found  that  they  contained 
some  sacred  words,  and  that  the  woman  was 
presenting  these  papers  to  the  river-saint> 
Khaja  Khizr,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  relief. 
Persians  consider  the  number  «^  thirteen"  so 
unlucky,  that,  in  general,  they  wiU  not  even 
name  it.  When  they  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  this  number  instead  of  mentioning  sezdeh 
(thirteen),  they  say  Ziyad  (much  more)  or 
hech  (nothing).  Skinnei^s  Overland  Joum. 
Vol.  ii.,;>.  70,  Ward^s  View  of  the  HindooBjsl. 
11.,  p.  71.  Milnet^B  Seven  Churches  of  Asia^ 
HerkloVs  Kanoon-i- Islam- 

CHAE-MUGHZ.  Pxrs.  also  Girdighan  : 
Jouz-i-roomi.    Pbrs.  Juglans  regis.  Walnuts. 

CHARON.  Rajpoot  priests.  See  Charan. 

GHARPAI.  Hind,  a  sleeping  cot  or  bed- 
stead ;  literally,  four  foot. 

CHARRAS,  the  gum  resin  of  the  hemp 
plant  ;  Cannabis  sativa.  It  is  collected  in 
Nepaul,  but  that  of  Bokhara  is  most  esteemed. 
It  is  a  gum  resin,  exuding  from  the  flower 
heads  of  the  hemp  plant  and  also  from 
the  seed  when  ripe.  In  the  Punjab,  when  the 
seed  is  gathered,  the  heads  are  rubbed  with 
the  hands,  and  the  charras  collected.  In 
other  places,  men,  clothed  with  leather  gar- 
mentSi  walk  about  among  the  hemp  plants 
brushing  up  against  them.    The  gum  resin 
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Carte  marine,        It. 
Pata,  Mala. 

Cartas  de  marear,  Port. 


oomes  off  and  adheres  to  the  leathers  which 
are  then  taken  off  and  carefully  scraped. 
The  finest  charras  is  produced  in  Yarkand 
and  Kashgar.  There  is  a  kind  of  chaixas 
called  "  garda"  which  is  much  in  use,  and  of 
this  again  there  are  three  eorts,  '*  surkha/* 
••  bhangra"  and  "  khak."--Powtf^r«  Handbook, 
p,  93.  Elliot, 

CHARSA,  of  Ptolemy,  the  modem  Ears, 
see  Kars. 

CH ARSA,  a  huge  backet  made  of  hide,  for 
a  well*  See  Lao  charsn. 

CHARSUDD A .  A  town  in  the  Peshawnr 
valley  near  which  the  Swat  river  joins  the 
Kabul  river.     See  Kbyber,  p.  509. 

CHART.    Eng. 

Zeekarten,  Dvt. 

Cartes  maiines,  Fa. 

Seekarteo,  Gkb. 

Naqsha,  Hikd. 

Marine  charts  of  coatits,  seas  and  oceans. 

CHARTA.    Lat.  Paper. 

CHARU,  the  Maiayala  name  of  a  jungle- 
wood  which  grows  to  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  used  in 
building  native  vessels,  particularly  for  planks. 
It  is  not  very  durable,  and  is  of  little  value 
except  for  those  purposes.  It  is  cheap,  and 
is  easily  procured  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivers. — Edye,  M»  and  C. 

CHARU.  Hind,  A  cake  of  rice.  See 
Yug. 

CHARU,  in  binduiam,  one  of  the  five  Jag- 
na,  who  consist  of  the  Bali,  Charu,  Baswadeva, 
and  Agnihotra.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  389. 

CH  ARUKAR,  a  town  in  Affgbanistan.  It 
was  plundered  and  burned  on  the  3rd  October 
1842. 

CHARUL,  also  Chironji.  Hind.  Gharu 
Mamida.    Tkl.    Buchanania  latifolia. 

GHARULL     Hind.  Chirongia  sapida. 

CHARUM.    Mal.     Soda. 

CHARUNQ,  a  pass  in  the  Himalaya  in 
Lat.  31  *"  24',  Ion.  78*'  35'.  The  Crest  of  the 
pass  is  17}348  feet  The  pass  is  extremely 
difficult.     See  Kunawar. 

CHARVADAR,  in  Persia,  the  chief  mule- 
teer of  a  caravan,  and  generally  owner  of  the 
animals.  He  employs  a  certain  number  of 
the  Ratirchi  or  mule  drivers  as  his  servants 
or  assistants. 

CHARWAHA-  a  herdsman,  a  grazier,  of 
North  India. 

CHARVAKA.  One  of  the  six  atheistical 
systems  of  philosophy,  current  amongst  the 
eastern  Aryan  race  in  India.  The  other  five 
are  the  Yogachara,  Sidhanta,  Wai-bashika, 
li^adhyamica  and  Digambara,  all  full  of  inde* 
terminate  phrases  and  containing  a  jumble  of 


vaka  is  from  oharoo,  insinnating,  and  vaka,  a 
word.  See  Vidya. 

CHAR-YARI.  Hind.  Char,  fonr,  and 
yar,  a  friend,  a  sunni  mahomedan  who  ac- 
knowledges Abu- Baker,  Omar,  Osman  and  AJi 
as  the  four  legitimate  khaUfs. 

CHASA,  also  Apaynnm.  Sans.  OpiaBL 
Chasa  is  said  to  be  derived  from  khaskhas, 
poppy  seed. 

CH ASARFO,  a  yellow  earth  of  Spiti. 

CHASM.  Hind.  Pers.  The  eye,  pronounc- 
ed tchasm.  It  is  deemed  amongst  eastern 
mahomedans  an  organ  of  the  body  by  which 
they  can  swear ;  possibly  originating  in  the 
old  practice  of  bliuding  persons.  The  perarian 
expressions,  "  Ba  chasm,"  and  '^  Ba  sar-o- 
chasm,"  aho  the  hindi  words  '*  mere  sar  aor 
ankh  par,"  meaning  your  order  be  on  my  eyes, 
are  usual  responses  on  receipt  of  an  order,  and 
acknowledi^ing  that  it  will  be  obeyed,  on  the 
penalty  of  the  bead  and  eyes.  The  evil  eye 
is  the  chasm-i-bad  or  bad  chasm  of  the  maho- 
medans   of  Pernia  and  India.     See  Evil  Eye. 

CHASHMAL.    Hbb.     Amber. 

CHASHMI-BAD.  Pers.  Hind.  The 
Evil  Eye. 

CHASHM-I.EHORAS.  Febs.  Abrus  pre- 
catorins,  Linn, 

CHASM-I-MAIDAH.  Guz.  HiNo.  Pkbs. 
Cat's  eye,  the  gem  so  called. 

CHASNAK,  Cassia  absus. 

CHASNI,  a  sugar  boiler  ;  syrup  of  sugar. 

CHASS,  a  town  in  Manbhoom. 

CHASTANG.    Hind.  Faba  vulgaris. 

CHASTE  TREE,  3  leaved,  Vitex  trifolia. 
— Linn.  5  Leaved,  Vitex  negando. — Linn. 

CHATAI.     Hind.    A  mat 

CHATA  KATTU  TIVVA.  Tel.  IponHBa 
cymosa,  Rom*  and  Sch, — Convolvulus  blandos, 
R.  i.  470. 

CHATANULU.  Tel.  According  to  Wil- 
son,  a  class  of  sudra,  who  worship  Vishna 
exclusively,  and  whose  occupation  is  the  sale 
of  fiowers.  This  seems  to  be  the  race  known 
in  the  peninsula  as  the  Satani  or  Satani- 
wanlu.     Wilton. 

CHATARASI  KURA.  Tbl.  Mollugo 
spergula,  Z. —  W.and  A.  161,  Mol.  verticil- 
lata  It.  L  360 ;  Pharnaceum  Mol.  R.  ii.  102. 

CHATARPUR,  see  In»criptions,  p.  389. 

CHATEAU-MARGAUX.  Fr.  A  kind 
of  claret. 

CHATEE.—  ?  Corchorus  olitorius. 

CHATERNI.  Hind.  Rhamnns  porpnrem. 

CHAT6ARI,  a  frontier  district  of  British 
India)  sitnated  between  Desh  Dnrrung  and  the 
Bhutan  Hills,  occupied  by  the  Kachari  or 
Borro,  of  whom  about  30,000  dwell  in  tin 
valley.  They  are  found  in  the  Assam  vaOey, 
and  on  its  North  and  Sonth  borders,  they 


atheism  and  ethics.    The  derivation  of  chani- 1  have  no  written  character,  but  a  large  nart  of 
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CHAT&ITA. 


CHATUR  MA8YA« 


tbeir  voeAblea  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Garo,  and  almost  all  the  rest  may  be  traced  to 
some  dialect  of  the  Tibetan.  See  India,  338. 

CHATIN.     Beng.     Alstonia  seholaris. 

CHATNAH,  a  town  in  Manbhoom. 

CHATNEY,  Chutney  or  Cbetney,  a  warm 
condiment  in  use  in  India. 

CHATflL  Guz.  Hind.  An  umbrella.  lu 
the  native  states  of  India  the  sovereigns  grant 
the  right  to  wear  the  Ohatri,  sometimes  desig- 
nating the  colour,  similar  grants  are  made 
for  the  palanqain,  shawls,  (fee. 

CHATOORBHOOJAH,  the  « four-armed' 
divinity,  a  name  ofVishnu.  In  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance by  maharao  Sri  Jey  Singh,  this  deity  is  in- 
Toked-Thedeedrunsthus;  At  this  time,Brother 
Maun  Sing,  1  bestow  upon  thee,  of  my  owu 
finee  will,  the  village  and  lands  of  Jaetpoorah. 
This  donative  shall  not  look  to  rankrooa 
(physical  infirmity,)  su-poot  (worthiness)  ca- 
poot  (unworthiness)  your  issue  shall  enjoy 
them.  Of  this  intention,  I  call  the  four  armed 
divinity  (Chatoorbhoj)  as  witness.  You  are 
my  own  child  (chooroo) :  wherever  and  when- 
ever I  order,  you  will  do  my  service  .  if  you 
fail,  the  fault  be  on  your  own  head." — Tod'a 
Rajaith.  i.  610. 

CHATRA.     Hind.     Leucas  cephalotes. 

CEIATRANQA,  the  game  of  chess,  so 
called  from  imitating  the  formation  of  an  army. 
The  *four/  chatnr ;  *  bodied*,  anga,  array ;  of  ele 
phants,  chariots,  horse,  and  foot.  See  Ohatranj. 
Chess  ;  Shatranj, 

CHATR-GO-FUTR.  Hind.  The  Kayastha 
or  Kaet  race,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  claim 
this  person  as  their  ancestor.  They  say  he 
was  the  secretary  to  Yaaia,  the  god  of  the  in- 
fernal regions. 

CHATRIWAL.  Hind.  Euphorbia  helios- 
copia. 

CHATRIYA.  Amongst  the  Arian  hindns, 
»  warrior  branch  of  their  body,  taking  social 
rank  after  the  brahmins.  Manu  says,  '*  to 
defend  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice, 
to  read  the  Vedas,  to  shun  the  allure- 
ments of  sexual  gratification  ;  such  are  in  a 
few  words  the  duties  of  a  Chatriya."  How 
this  soldier  race  broke  up  is  extremely 
obscure,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
none  of  the  races  now  in  India  can  trace 
their  lineage  to  this  tribe  of  Arians,  though 
some  of  the  rajpoot  families  doubtless  be- 
long to  them  :  their  quarrels  amongst  them- 
selves led  to  their  own  destruction.  There 
seem  to  have  been  two  branches,  the  Salar, 
vho  traced  up  to  Ikshwaku,  and  the 
XfOnar,  who  traced  up  to  Bndha,  and  Bndha 
married  Ella,  daughter  of  Ikshwaku.  These 
soldier  Aryans  do  not  appear  to  havo  adopted 
brabminism  readily,  and  the  brahmins,  to 
overawe  them,  consecrated  by  fire  on  Mount 
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Aboo  a  warrior  body  who  still  remain,  and 
are  known  as  the  four  agnicula  rajpoot  tribes. 
A  not  unnsual  spelling  of  the  word  is  Ksha- 
triya,  but  Chetriya  is  not  uncommon.  The 
third  Upa  Veda  which  was  composed  by 
Viswamitra  treats  on  the  fabrication  and  use 
of  arms  and  implements  handled  in  war  by 
the  Chatriya  tribe.  See  Vidya. 

CHATTiE,  GUZ.CHATAI,   Hind.  Mats, 

CH  ATT  A -FAT.  Hind.  Leaf  of  Licuala 
peltata. 

CHATTERPORE,  in  long.  79^  35'  E.,  and 
Jat.  24°  57'  N. 

CHATTI.— 1  Anunglazed  earthen  pot. 

CHATTIRIYAN.  Tam.  A  man  of  the 
military  caste.  See  Chatriya. 

CHATTR.     Hind.     Rhamnus  virgatus. 

CHATTRAM.TAM.  Chattar,  Hikd.  acara- 
vansery. — WUson . 

CHATTRI.    Hind.     Agaricus  campestris. 

CHATU—1  Gunny. 

CHATUR-DASI,  in  hindu  astronomy,  the 
Hth  day  of  the  Lunar  Pacsha. 

CHATUR-DASL  In  the  hindu  religion, 
festivals  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  the 
month  Clieyt,  in  honour  of  Cama,  the  god  of 
love.  Madana,  he  who  intoxicates  with  desire 
(camaj,  are  both  epithets  of  the  god  of  love. 
The  festivals  on  the  13th  and  14th  are  called 
Madana  iriodasi  (thirteenth)  and  chaturdasi 
(fourteenth).  On  these  days,  the  rajpoots  of 
Oodyapnr  sing  hymns  handed  down  by  the 
bards,  ^  Hail  1  god  of  the  ilowery  bow,  hail  1 
warrior  with  a  fish  on  thy  banner,  hail !  pow- 
erful divinity,  who  causeth  the  firmness  of 
the  sage  to  forsake  him«  Glory  to  Madana, 
to  Cama,  the  god  of  gods  ;  to  him  by  whom 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Indra,  are  filled 
with  emotions  of  rapture.  There  is  no  city  in 
the  East  where  the  adorations  of  the  sex  to 
Cama  deva,  are  more  fervent  than  in  Oody- 
apur,  the  city  of  the  rising  sun. — Tod's 
Rnjasthan,  Vol.  I,  p,  577. 

GHATUR-DESA-RATNA.  In  hindu  my- 
tholugy,  the  fourteen  articles  called  gems^  pro- 
duced by  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  This 
event  is  fabled  to  have  occurred  in  the  second 
incarnation  or  avatar  of  Vishnu  in  the  form  of 
a  tortoise  or  Khurma,  when  the  ocean  was 
churned  by  means  of  the  mountain,  Mandara, 
the  serpent  Sesha  being  employed  to  whirl 
the   mountain    round. 

CHATUR-MASTA.  Sansc.  Sacrifices  by 
the  Vaishnava  sect ;  of  these  there  are  four 
kinds,  Vaiswadeva,  Varuna  praghasa,  Saka- 
medha,  Sunasirija,  to  be  offered  up  in  the 
months  of  Asharh,  Kartik  and  Phalguna. 
The  attributes  of  sacrifice  are  roasted  cakes  of 
flour,  with  figures  of  sheep  made  of  flour,  to 
Viswadeva  and  Varuna,  with  vegetables  to 
Agni  and  Indra. —  WiUan. 
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CHAULMOOOBA  ODOBATA« 


CHAWUBA  OB  CBAUBA. 


CHATURYEDL  Sansc.  Meaning  a  brah- 
min who  has  studied  the  foor  vedas.  It  is 
usually  pronounced  "  Chaubi*"  Professor  Wil- 
son sajs  that  the  term  is  now  applied  to  a  class 
of  brahmins  who  are  not  always  of  a  literary 
character.  In  the  upper  provinces  of  India 
they  are  usually  boxers*  wrestlers,  and  the  like. 
—  WiUorim 

CHAU.  Hind.  Artemisia,  Sp,  Machilns 
odoratissimus. 

CHAUBE.  Turk.  Coffee. 

CHANDANDA.  in  long.  87o  9'  K,  and 
lat.  26^59*  N. 

OHAUDUNDI,  in  long.  86°  43'  E.,  and 
lat.  26**  59'  N. 

CHAUGHAN,  a  game  of  Tibet,  resem- 
bling hockey,  bat  played  ou  horseback,  on 
a  plain  about  60  yards  broad  and  350  long, 
with  a  stone  pillar  at  each  end  as  the  gaol. 
The  ball  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  cricket  ball 
and  is  called^  in  Tibetan,  Puln.  The  stick  or 
Byntu,  is  of  the  strong  and  straight  bough  of 
the  almond-tree,  about  4  feet  long  and  let  in 
at  the  top,  and  passed  quite  through  to  the 
other  end  of  a  curved  piece  of  solid  birch 
wood,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  drenching 
horn.  The  game  is  mentioned  by  Baker.  It 
Is  played  in  every  valley  in  Little  Tibet,  Ladak, 
Yessen,  Ghitral.  See  Chicane.  Choughan. 

CHAUHAN,  one  of  the  principal  rajpoot 
races  descended  from  Prithi  Raj,  the  last  hindu 
ruler  of  Indra-prestha  or  Dehli,  and  spread 
through  Malwa  and  Rajasthan  ;  the  principal 
families  are  the  Kbichi,  Hara,  Bhadauria,  Raj- 
kumar,  Rajor,  Pratapnir,  Chakarnagar  and 
Manchana. — Wilson. 

CHAUE.  Fr.  Qaick  lime. 

CHAUKAT.  Hind.  A  window  frame  or 
a  door  frame. — Elliot. 

CHAUKNA,  in  long.  74^  1'  E.,  and  lat.  ISo 
44' N. 

CHAULAI.  HtND.  Amarantus  mango- 
stanus ;  on  the  hills  A.  polygonoides,  a  small 
seeded  variety  of  A.  frumentaceus  :  Lai  chaulai 
is  A.  anardana. 

CHAULARYA.    Nbp.  Borax. 

CHAULMOOGRA  ODORATA,  Gyno- 
cadia  odorata. 


Petarcura 


Hind. 


Talienno*.  BuRH. 

Chaolmugra.  Hind. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Sylhet,  but  there 
are  a  few  trees  about  Rangoon,  and  it  is  also 
met  with  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the 
Tonghoo  forests,  though  it  must  be  consi- 
dered scarce.  In  the  Sylhet  district,  it  grows 
to*a  large  size,  equalling  the  large  size  mango 
tree.  When  full  grown  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  great  maple,  or  sycamore  Acet'  pieudo- 
platanus.  It  blossoms  in  April  and  May,  and 
the  seed  ripens  at  the  dose  of  the  year  ;  when 
the    fruit  is  gathered,  the  seed  is  carefully 
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taken  out,  dried,  and  sold  to  the  natife  deal- 
ers in  drugs,  at  about  five  rupees  the  msiind 
of  eighty-four  pounds.  Its  seeds  are  medi- 
cinal, being  beaten  up  with  ghee  into  a  soft 
mass  and  applied  three  times  a  day  to 
cutaneous  diseases.  They  yield  ten  percent,  of 
oil  by  expression,  and  it  has  been  similarly 
used.  The  seeds  have  been  recommended  for 
tape-worm,acd  an  ointment,  prepared  from  du 
seeds,  is  a  favourite  application  among  native 
practitioners  for  the  treatment  of  several  cuta- 
neous diseases,  especially  herpes  and  tinea. 
The  expressed  oil  is  priaed  aa  an  extonal 
application  to  leprous  sores,  while  a  6  gr.  pHl 
of  the  seed  is  given  internally  twice  a  day. 
Occasionally  the  oil  is  given  internally,  5  or  6 
drops  for  a  dose.  Its  wood  is  adapted  for 
fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. --iS^.  FL 
Jnd.  iii,  836  :  £d.  New.  PhU.  Mag.  No.  6.  oj 
1856.  O'Shaughneny^  Beng.  Phar.p.  382, 
Dr>  McGleUand,  Honigberger. 

CHAU-MO,  a  secretary  of  the  provinceof 
Ewang-tuiig.     See  Kwang-tung-du. 

CHAUNA,  the  name  of  a  wood  which 
grows  in  Malabar.  It  resembles  the  English 
beech,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  house- 
work. It  is  not  durable,  nor  is  it  remarkable 
for  its  growth,  qaality,  or  uses. — Edye^  M. 
and  G. 

CUAUNL    Hind.     Cleome  pentaphylla. 

CHAUNSH.  Hind.     Berchemia,  Sp. 

CHAUPAN  PAL,  or  Pabal,  of  Kashmir, 
shepherds  who  tend  the  flocks  of  other  people. 

CHAURAN^r  SCYTHiE,  of  Ptolemy, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  people  of  Kbor,  a  ten- 
tory  south-east  of  Ladsk  and  eastward  of  the 
Bylts. 

CHAURAPUPPOO.  Hind. 

Charul,  also  Ohirouji,  Hnm. 
This  is  the  seed  of  the  Buchanauia  latifolia, 
removed  from  the  small  stone  or  kernel  cf 
the  '*  achhar''  or  fruit  :  it  is  brought  to 
Ajmeer  from  Kotah  :  and  to  Madras  horn 
Cuddapahi  the  seed  is  vefy  palatable  and  nn- 
tritiousi  especially  when  roasted ;  is  used  aiso 
in  medicinci  and  considered  heating ;  one  seer 
and  a  half  costs  a  rupee.  The  fresh  fruit  is 
very  agreeable. — Gen.  Med.  Tap.,  page  1 31. 

CHAYALAPURI  KADA.  Tsx.     Andro- 
graphis  echioides,  Nees,  W.  Ic 

CHAWURA,  OB  CHAURA.  A  tribe  once 
renowned  in  the  hbtory  of  India,  thoug^h  its 
name  is  now  scarcely  known»  or  only  retained 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  bard.  Of  its  origin 
says  Col.  Tod,  we  are  in  ignorance.  It  belongs 
neither  to  the  Solar  nor  Lunar  races.  The 
capital  of  the  Chawura  was  the  insular  Deo- 
bunder,  on  the  coast  of  Saurashtra,  and  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Somnath,  with  many 
others  on  that  coast*  dedicated  to  Balnatli,  or 
the  sun,  is  attributed  to  the  tribe  of  the  Saan 
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CHAYIGA  BOXBURGII. 

or  voEalu|^>er8  of  the  siux  Tke  Baliabi  princes 
were  suooeeded  in  the  rule  of  Gusemt  by  the 
Ohaura,  who  finally  established  their  capital 
in  A.  D,  746,  at  Auhalwara,  uow  Pattan,  and 
became  oue  of  the  greatest  dynasties  of  India. 
The  last  raja  dying  in  A.  D.  931  without  male 
issaet  was  succeeded  by  his  soo-in-law  as  prince 
of  the  Bajput  tribe  of  Salouka,  or  Chalukya, 
whose  family  were  chiefs  of  Galiau  in  the 
Deokan,  above  the  ghats.  From  the  compara- 
tive nearness  of  Caiian  in  the  Concan,  Colonel 
Tod  has  been  led  to  suppose  the  Salonka 
prince  to  have  come  from  thence,  but  further 
infurmatioQ  is  unfavourable  to  that  opinion. 
Elphinstane' $  History  of  India,  Vol  i.,|>.401, 
Tod^s.  JRaiasthan,  Vol.  i.  p.  101. 

CHAUHIOCUO.  HiNO.?  A  tree  of  Chota 
Nagpore,  yielding  a  Bard  wood.— Ca/.  Cat 
£x.  1862. 

CHAUSS,  in  L.  73o  59'  E.,  aud  L.  18**  54' 
N. 

CHAUTKUNDY.  in  L.  88o  12'  E.,  and  L. 
23<>  10'  N. 

CHAUTI.    Hind.   Fourth. 

CHAUTNAAK,  in  L.  76°  18'  E.,  and  L. 
lOo  5"  N. 

CHAUTSOO,  in  L.  75o  58'  E.,  and  L.  26° 
38'  N. 

CHAUTTY.     See  Gam. 

CHAUVE-SOURIS.    F.  See  Cheiroptera. 

CHAU  VRE.     Fn.     Hemp. 

CHAUX.    Fr.    Lime. 

CHAYALAN.  Low  caste  Nairs  ?  who  are 
fishermen. — Wihon. 

CHAVALAPURI-KADA.  Tel.  Andro- 
graphis  echioides,  Nees. — Justicia  ech.  R^  i. 
118. 

CHAVELA.     Maq.    Sorghum  vulgare. 
CHAVIOA  BETLK    Mig.  Rox.  W,  L 

Piper  betle,  Linit, 


CHAY.BOOT. 

mountains,  S.  Concan,  Bengal,  Sylhet,  and  ob 
the  banks  of  the  Irawady.  The  dried  cat- 
kins of  the  female  plant  form  the  long  pepper 
of  commerce.— jSoa:6.  /.  154.  VoigU  299. 
Uiefid  Plants. 
CHAVICA  SERIBOO.     Miq. 


Aaai,  Bali. 

Pan,  Bkno.   Dukh, 

Nag-bel,  Hind. 

Siriboo  Pepper,      ]&SQ. 
Chambai  LiunpaDg,llAJiT. 
Siri  „ 

Bitala-codi,         Malkal. 


Bargi-Xambol,      Pbrs. 
Bugo,        Philifhinss. 


Tamboli, 

Puma, 

Bulat-wela 

Vettilei, 

Tamalap, 


Sans. 

SiNOK. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


Betel  leaf  pepper,      Kno. 
Betel  vine,  „ 

Pan,  Hind. 

Vetta,  Malbal. 


Vettili, 
Kammeraku, 
Nagahali, 
Tamala  paka 


Tam. 

TJ£L. 


I* 


i> 


This  trailiug  plant  is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  India,  and  through  the  archipelago. 
The  people  wrap  in  it  a  piece  of  betel  nut  aod 
quick  lime  and  chew  it.  It  reddeus  the  saliva. 
— Roxb.  168.  Voigt.  299.     See  Betel. 

CHAVICA  ROXBURGH.    Miq. 

Piper  loDgmn,  Linn, 

Dar-Filfil.  Arab.  I  Chabai  Jawa,     Malay. 

FiIfi]-a-daraz,ABAB.PsR8.  I  Tabee,  ,, 

Pipal,  BiKo.    Katta  Terpali,  Malbal. 

Pei-khyen,  BuaiL  |  Pippuli,  Sans* 

Pippili,  Dbk.       Krishna^  pippali 


Tipili,  'Tam.  Sing, 

Pipulu,  Pipul,       Tel. 


liong  pepper,         Eng. 

Pipla  Mul,  Hind. 

Fipal,  Pippid,PiIpa],  „ 

The  root. 

Pippula  moola. 

This  phmt  is  extenaively  cultivated,  but  it 
^ows  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  Circar 
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The  root. 
Bekb-i-Pan,     Pers. 

CHAOUS.  Turk.  A  herald,  a  running  foot- 
man, an  interpreter.  The  word  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  the  English  phrase,  to 
chowse,  or  cheat,  as  the  Turkish  interpreters 
80  frequently  misinterpret. 

CHAWA-MANU.  Tel.  Amoora  rohi- 
ituka,  FT.  and  A, 

CHAW  AT.  See  Dori. 

CHAWHATOIA.  See  Kattyawar.    Miana. 

CHAWUL,  Hind.  Duk.  Rice  :  husked 
grain  of  Oryza  sativa. — Ztnn.  Undressed 
rice,  cleared  of  the  husk. 

CHAYA.  Sans.  A  shadow,  from  cha,  a 
covering,  or  disappearance.  See  Surya. 

CHAYA.  Beng.  iErua  lanate.  Juss. 

CHAYANG.  Hind.  Brassica,   Sp, 

CHAYAU-KA-YOE.  Burm.  Amoora 
rohituka.  W.  and  An 

CHAYROOKA,  Maleal.  Capparis  Hey- 
neana. 

CHAY  ROOT.     Anglo-Tel. 
Emboorel  Tam.  I  Taheri  Velloo  Tel. 

KammiaBerem  Vayr     „    |  Ohaya  Veru 

This  is  the  root  of  a  small  biennial  weed, 
the  Oldenlandia  umbellata,  which  is  largely 
used  as  a  scarlet  dye.  It  is  exten«ively  cultivat- 
ed in  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula  of  India,  but 
grows  wild  and  the  Singhalese  prefer  the  wild 
plant.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1856 
specimens  were  exhibited  from  Quntoor,  Masu- 
hpatam,  Nellore,  Tanjore,  Tinnevelly,  Tra- 
vancore,  and  Madura.  The  plant  grows  in 
light  sandy  jg^round  near  the  sea  where 
its  roots  strike  very  deep— the  colouring 
matter  resides  entirely  in  the  bark  of  the 
root,  the  inner  portion  is  white  and  useless. 
This  root  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Indian  dyer,  yielding  a  red  dye  similar  to 
munjeet,  Rubia  cordifolia.  The  celebrated 
red  turbans  of  Madura  are  dyed  with  the. 
Chayroot.  That  of  Madura  is  considered 
superior  of  its  kind,  but  this  superiority  is 
probably  owing  to  some  chemical  eflFect  which 
the  water  of  the  Vigay  River  has  upon  it,  and 
not  to  any  peculiar  excellence  of  the  dye  itselt 
Wild  chay  roots  are  shorter,  and  are  consider- 
ed to  yield  one-third  or  one-fourth  more 
colouring  matter  than  the  cultivated  root 
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CH*HAOnir-NUDI. 


CHHUTTOOR* 


this  probably  arises  from  too  mach 
tering,  as  much  rain  injures  the  quality  of  the 
root.  Roots  of  two  years  growth  are  prefer- 
red when  proourabla.  It  is  said  that  chay- 
root  rapidly  deteriorates  by  being  kept  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship,  or  indeed,  in  any  dark  place. 
— M,  E.  «7.  R.  When  cultivated,  the  minute 
seeds  are  gathered  together  with  the  surface 
sand  and  sown  in  land  previously  prepared. 
It  is  watered,  for  a  year,  and  then  dug,  and 
sells  at  Rupees  20  the  candy  of  lbs.  500.  If 
left  longer  in  the  ground  it  increases  in  value 
and  does  not  require  further  watching. 

When  first  uown,  it  is  immediately  watered 
with  water  in  which  cow-dung  has  been  dis- 
solved. This  binds  the  surface  and  prevents 
the  seeds  being  blown  about  by  the  winds. 
The  people  in  the  peninsula  of  Indin  test 
the  value  of  the  root  by  mixing  some  of  the 
pounded  root  aitd  quick  lime  :  if  goodi  the 
mixture  soon  assumes  a  fine  red  colour, 
if  the  mixture  become  pale  or  brown  or  if  no 
change  of  colour  take  place,  it  is  considered  of 
no  value.  If  a  white  colour  prevail  in  the 
inside  of  the  bark,  and  on  the  wood  we  may 
be  pretty  certain  that  the  root  is  spoiled,  a 
green  colour  Is  a  sure  indication  of  its  good- 
ness.— Rhode   A£SS.     The    outer   bark 


CH'HAGIJL-PATEE.  Bbho.  Cynaneham 
paucifloraro. 

CHHAGUL-PUTPUTEE.  Bevg.  Eaphor- 
bia  dracnnculoides. 

CH'HAJ.  Hind.  A  basket  used  is  win- 
nowing grain. 

CH'HAKRA.  HiKU  A  cart  or  carriage, 
without  sides  used  for  conveying  cotton.  The 
"  Gari"  has  sides.— ^^^. 

CH'HAP.  Hind.  A  stamp,  a  seal ;  in 
north  India,  the  Potdar's  stamp.  The  Chinese 
Chop.  In  Delhi  and  the  Upper  Doab,  it  is 
the  name  applied  to  a  small  bundle  or 
heap  of  thorns  about  a  foot  high.  When  large, 
it  is  called  K.  hewa.     q>  v.  EUiot. 

CH'HAFPAR.  HiKD.  Thatch  or  a  thatch- 
ed roof,  Ch'happar-Band,  a  thatcher. 

CITHATAK.  Hind.  From  che,  six,  and 
tika,  mark.     An  Indian  weight  and  measure, 

CH'HATHAR,  in  L.  84o  15'   E.,  and   L. 

28^  30'  N. 

CHHATIN.     Beng..  Alstonia  scholaris. 

CH^HATRA,  also  Ch'hatri,  Hind,  an  um- 
brella, a  parasol,  a  small  ornamental  paviliou. 
— Elliot, 

CH'HATRAPA,  in  Bactro-Pali,  a  Satrap. 

CHHATRI,  H.  a  man  of  the  second,   or 


outer  bark  of 
the  roots  furnishes  the  coloring  matter  for  military  caste  of  hindus.  WUs.  See  Chatriya. 
the  durable  red  for  which  the  chintzes  of  CHATTO,  Hind,  a  canopy  of  royalty. 
India  are  famous.  Chay-root  forms  a  couHider-  CHHUTTOOR,  also  Cbhattur,  Hum- 
able  article  of  export  from  Ceylon.  It  grows ,  the  name  given  in  Northern  India  to  a  cover- 
spontaneously  un  light,  dry,  sandy  ground  on  ,  ing  placed  on  a  heap  of  winnowed  corn.  It  is 
the  sea  coast ;  the  cultivated  roots  are  slender,  >  from  the  Hindee  cb*hatr,  an  umbrella,  PersiaB 
with  a  few  lateral  fibres,  and  from  one  to  two  chutr.  It  is  known  also  by  the  names  of  Bor- 
feet  long.  The  dye  is  said  to  have  been  tried  hawun  and  chank,  q.  v.  In  Benares  it  is 
in  Europe,  but  not  with  very  advantageous  generally  a  mere  cake  of  cow-dung ;  else- 
effect.  Dr.  Bancroft  suspects  it  may  be  injured  where,  it  is  a  shoot  of  grass,  or  a  dry  stick  o£ 
by  the  long  voyage,  but  he  adds  that  it  cannot  the  arhur,Cyiisus  oajan,  with  several  (generally 


produce  any  effect  which  may  not  be  more 
cheaply  obtained  from  madder.  This  red  dye, 
similar  to  munjeet,  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  southern  parts  of  India  by  the  native  dyers. 
It  is  not  held  in  very  great  estimation  in  Eu- 
rope, but  seems  to  deserve  a  better  reputation 
than  it  at  present  possesses.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  it  as  a  dye-stuff  in  1798,  by  a 
special  minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade  recom- 
mending its  importation ;  but  Dr.  Bancroft's 
report  discouraged  its  further  importation. — 
Rhode.  M.  E.  J-  R.  Simmonds,     See  Dyes. 

CH'HAEE,  orCHHAI,  Hind.  A  pad,  to 
prevent  laden  bullocks  from  being  galled. 

CH'HAGUL-BATEE.    Bkng.   Naravelia 
Zeylanica. 

CH'HAGUL-BANTEE.    Bbno.    Dflemia 
extensa. 

CH'HAGUL-KHOORI.    Bbng.   Ipomoea 
pea  capra), 

CH'HAGUL-NUDL  Bbno,  Sph»ranthus 
hirtas. 
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five)  projecting  twigs,  on  each  of  which  a 
small  piece  of  cow-dung  is  placed,  or  a  flower 
of  the  Ak  or  Mudar  (CaJotropis  gigantea). 
Sometimes  a  spear  is  stuck  in  the  ground,  at 
the  side  of  the  heap ;  and  sometimes  an  arti- 
ficial flower  is  placed  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  The  object  in 
view  is  to  prevent  the  effect  of  an  evil  eye, 
or  the  injury  which  is  sure  to  be  sustained 
from  the  praises  of  any  casual  visitor,  or  any 
«  eye  biter,  "  as  an  Irishman  would  say.  That 
this  strange  opinion  was  entertained  amon|t 
the  ancients  is  known  to  every  reader  of 
Virgil  and  Theocritus.  It  is  a  prevalent  opinion 
not  only  among  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  but  widi 
almost  every  other  nation  of  the  globe.  Bat  hf 
the  native  of  N.  India  the  Chhuttoor  b 
devoutly  believed  to  offer  a  sure  safe-goaid 
against  the  disastrous  effects  of  fascination.  If 
his  Ras  or  heap  be  but  provided  with  this 
protection^  the  husbandman  may  sleep  secure ; 
but  as  sure  as  he  neglects  it,  should  an  eril 
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eye  fall  apon  the  grain,  he  will  have  to  weep 
over  the  lost  hopes  of  a  year's  labours. 

''  Nam  quocunque  aciem  horribilem  inten- 
disset  ibi  omnes 

Cemere  erat  sulnto  afflatos  languescere 
flores. 

*^  Spem  que  anui  Agricolao  moesti  fievere  ca- 
ducam.  Elliot. 

OHHAYA.  Bkng.    ^ua  lanata. 

OHHATA,  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
European  books  which  treat  of  bindu  astro- 
nomy ;  under  this  term  are  a  variety  of  ele- 
ments, but  these  are  ronltiplied  by  mistake  in 
consequence  of  Europeans  varying  their  man- 
ner of  writing  oriental  words.  The  word 
means  a  shadow.  In  hindu  astronomy,  Vishova 
chhaya*  the  shadow  of  a  Gnomon,  when  the 
Bun  is  in  the  Equinoctial  points.  Madhy^ma 
ch'ha  ya,  the  midday  shadow  oithe  same  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  Sama  mandala 
ch'ha  ya,  the  midday  shadow  of  the  same  when 
the  sun  is  east  or  west  of  the  Gnomon ; 
Ch'haya  suta  ;  one  of  the  names  of  Saturn, 
meaning  Born  from  Darkness. 

CH'HAYA.  Hind.  A  shade,  a  spirit.  The 
shade  of  a  goddess  or  deity.  In  the  hysterical 
or  cataleptic  seizures  which  happen  to  hindu 
devotees,  where  a  deity  is  supposed  to  take 
possession,  the  expression  used  to  denote  it,  is 
"  Ch'haya  aya  or  Saya  aya  ;''  and  the  body  of 
the  possesfted  is  said  to  be  filled,  *'  ang-bhara." 

OH'HEDA,  also  Chheda.  Hind.  A  des- 
tructive little  animal  similar  to  the  weevil 
(Calandra  granaria),  from  '^  Ghhed,"  Hind,  a 
hole,  the  verbal  root  of  chhedna,  to  pierce.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  the  disease  which  grain 
sustains  when  affected  by  the  ravages  of  this 
anim  al.  — Elliot 

CH'HEENTA,  also  chhinta.  Hind.  From 
chheentna,  to  sprinkle  j  a  field  in  which 
peas  and  linseed  have  been  sown  by  broad- 
casting, while  the  rice  crops  are  standing  on 
the  ground.  When  the  rice  is  out,  these  crops 
are  left  to  grow,  and  are  harvested  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  Ohyte.  In  Dehli  the  term 
chfaeeuta  is  applied  to  throwing  more  seed 
amongst  a  growing  rice  crop.  The  same 
word  is  employed  in  Gornckpore  to  signify 
lauds  in  which  seed  has  been  scattered  after  a 
single  ploughing  ;  more  particularly  at  the 
extremities  of  villages,  with  a  view  to  secure 
possession. — BlUoU 

CH'HEENTA.  Hind.  A  drop  of  water, 
cli'heent^-cheentl  pama,  spitting  of  rain. 
Dud^h  ki  handi  men,  pani  ki  ch'hinti  dalna, 
to  sprinkle  water  into  ajar  of  milk,  meaning 
to  cause  tmneoessary  annoyance. — ElUoU 

CHHINDU.  See  Inscriptions,  No.  46r 

GH'HITUA.  Bim.  Broad-oast  sowing. 
Elliot 
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CHHOD-TEN,  an  offering  to  a  buddhist 
deity,  a  buddhist  temple.  There  are  uu- 
roeruos  ch'hodten  in  Tibet  consecrated  to 
the  celestial  Bud'dha  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Dungten,  which  are  built  in  honour  of 
the  mortal  Bad'dhas,  and  which  ought  to  con- 
tain some  portion  of  relics,  either  real  or 
supposed.  See  Bud'dha  ;  Dungten  ;  Chaitya  ; 
Tope. 

CHHOLA.  Bbng.  Cicer  arietinum. 
CHHONA.  Punjabi.  Coarse  rice. 
CHHOONCHOO  MOORMOORI.  Beng, 
Isolepis  squarrosa. 

CH'HOR.     Hind.    Release,  Chor-chitti,  a 

deed  of  release.  Ell, 

CHHOTA.  Hind.  Small;  hence, 
Chhotakelu,  Asparagus  racemosus: 
Chhora    Kulpa.    Borage    Indica. — Indian 

borage,    a  common  plant  grows  wild  in  many 

parts.  — Riddell. 

Chhota  Lewar.  Hind.  Andromeda  fasti- 
giata. 

Clihoti  Lane,  Eind.  Suaeda  fruticosa. 

Chhoti  Manhari.  Hind,  Solanum  xantho- 
carpum. 

Chhoti  Van.  Hind.  Salvadora  Indica, 

Chhoti  (Mai)  Hind.  Tamarix  orieutjilis. 

Chhoto-Akundo.  Bengal.  Calotropis  hcr- 
bacea. 

Chhoto-bich  taruka.  Bengal.  Argyreia 
argentea. 

Chhoto-ohand,  Bengal.  Ophioxylon  seipeu- 
tinum. 

Chhoto-doodhee-luto.  Bengal*  Gymnema 
sylvestre. 

Chhoto-genda.    Bengal.  French  Marygold. 
Tagetes  patula. 
Chhoto-gothoobee.  Bengal  Cyperus  dubius. 
Ghhoto-hulkusa,  Bengal.    Leucas  aspera. 

Chhoto-jalgantree.  Bengal.  Fanicum  re- 
pense. 

Chhoto-jam.  Bengal.  Eugenia  caryophyl- 
lifolia. 

Chhoto-jantee.  Bengal.  Utricularia  diantha. 

Ghhoto-jhunjhun.  Bengal.  Crotalaria  pros-^ 
trata. 

Chhoto-keruee.  Bengal.  Euphorbia  Chans9< 
syce. 

Chhoto-kirata.  Bengal,  Slevogtia  trerticil- 
lata. 

Chhoto-kokshim.  BengaL  Ternonia  cinetea. 

Chhoto-kulpu.  BengaL  Tr ichbdesma  indi- 
oum. 

Chhoto-kut  Bengal  Sagittaria  sagittifoliik 

Chhoto-looniya.  Bengal.  Portulaca  meri* 
diana. 

Chhoto-raechheta.  Bengal  Hemiadelpfais 
polysperma. 

Chhoto-musoon  Bengal.  Gardy  Taroi 
Ervnm  hirsutum. 
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diboto-iDutur.  BengcU.  Gray  Pea.  Fisiim 
sattTom.    P.  quadratom. 

Chhoto-neelpad-mo.  Bengal,  Njmphcea 
siellata. 

Chhoto-okra.  Bengaf.  Zapania  nodiflora. 

Chhoto-pan-choolee.  BengaL  Villarsta 
cristata. 

Chhoto-phootika.  Bengal.  Osbeckia  aspera. 

Chhoto-pine-natee.  Bengal.  Cynodon  fill- 
formia. 

'  Chhoto-ruktii'kambul.  BengaL    Nymphoea 
rosea. 

Chhoto-sada-makhum-shim.  Bengal,  Cana- 
yalia  ery throsperma  flora  albo. 

Chboto-ahundhi.  BengaL  Nymphoea  edulis. 

Cfl'HUTTEE.  Hind.  A  mahomedan  rite, 
held  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  a  woman's 
confinement — Herhl, 

CHHUTTHEH,  a  snb-division  of  the  Jut 
race  in  the  Punjab.    See  Jut 

CHAYRUKA.  Maleal.  Sjn.  of  Cap- 
paris  Heyneana. 

CHE-ANNA,  literally  six  annas,  a  class  of 
the  Garo,  who  are  rated  at  six  annas.  See 
Garo. 

CHEBIRA.  Tel.  Peristrophe  bicalyculata, 
Nee$,  Jnsticia  bic,  R,  i.  1 26. 

CHEBULIO  MYROBALAN.  Six  kinds  of 
Chebulio  myrobalans  are  used  in  India  for 
many  purposes,  all  known  as  Helileh, 
H-i-Zira,  is  the  fruit  dried  when  just  formed, 

and  the  size  of  a  cummin  seed  or  Zirah. 
H-i-Javi,  the  fruit  dried  when  the  size  of  a 

jao,  or  barley-corn. 
H-i-Zingi,  the    fruit  dried  when  of  a  larger 

size,  and  black  like  a  negro. 
H-i-Chini,  larger  than  H-i-Zingi,  and  greenish. 
H-i-Asfar,  the  fruit  near  maturity  and  yellow 

Asfar. 
H-i-KabuH,  the  fruit  at  full  maturity.  Mature 

Cabul  myrobalans  sell  for  a  rupee  a  piece 

in  the  Bombay  market,  under  the  name 

of  Sarwar-i-Hindi. 

CHECHAR.  Hind.  Rhus  buckiamela. 

CHEOHER,  under  the  mahomedan  system 
of  land  tax,  lands  which  had  suffered  from 
inundation  or  excessive  rains,  the  rent  of  which 
was  remitted  for  five  or  six  years.  See 
Khiraj. 

CHECHUA,  or  Sankur.  Gond.  Acacia 
odoratissima. 

CHECK  Checks  fit  for  children's  dresses 
and  gown  pieces  of  great  variety,  are  made 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  quality  very  name  ;  it  is  used  by  the  Burmese  for  boxes. 


good,   the  color,  tastefully  distributed,  and 
tiie  dyes  excellent — M,  E,  J,  R, 

GHEDARASI.  Tel.    MoUugo  spergula,  L. 

CHEDDULU.  TSL.    White  Ants. 

CHEDI.  A  kingdom  in  Sauraahtra,  to 
which  Krishna  resorted  once  as  a  fugitive  and 
again  as  a  conqueror.  See  Krishna,  p.  645. 
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CUEDU.  TsL.  Bitter. 
CHEDUBA,  a  moderately  high  island  extend- 
ing from  Jat.  IS""  40'  to  18<>  66'  Noita  great- 
est breadth  being  almost  16  miles.  The  tides 
are  irregular,  but  at  full  and  change,  high 
water  occurs  at  ^  past  9  o'clock.  It  is  a  vol- 
canic island,  lies  off  Arracan,  and  is  about  • 
1,760  feet  high  ;  it  was  lifted  10  feet  up  about 
the  year  A.D.  1750.  Hallstead  gives  an 
account  of  it  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1841,  Vol.  X. 
350,  It  was  taken  from  the  Burmese  on  the 
27th  May  lS5i.—Honburgk.  Dr.  Buui.  See 
Earth  quakes,  Ramree  or  Yambie.  Yolcanoea. 

CHEDU  BADDU  DUMPA.  T«u  Dios- 
corea  pulchella.  R.  iii.  801.  The  name  signi- 
fies **  bitter  climbing  tuber."  Not  uncommon 
in  the  forests  of  the  Manyem  land?,  a  hill 
country  of  Yizagapatam  and  Ganjam. 

CHEDU  BIRA.  Tel.  Luffa  amara,  R.  iii. 
715. 

CHEDU  POTLA.  Tbl.  Trichosanthes 
cucnmerina,  L. 

CHEECHORE,  in  L.  73°  53'  E.,  and  L. 
18*  38'  N. 

CEEHEE,  a  Gujur  tribe. 

CHEEK  A  R.  Hind.     Mud,  slime. 

CHEEKLEE,  in  L.  73°  10'  E.,and  L.20 
48' N. 

CHEEL,  also  Cheer.  Hind.  Pinus  loogi- 
folia.  This  tree  is  plentiful  on  the  lower 
hills  of  the  Himalaya,  but  is  seldom  found 
in  Koonawur ;  its  upper  limit  is  6,000 
feet,  and  the  country  Eoonawnr  is  too  eleTs- 
ted  for  it. — CapL  Gerard, 

CUEEL.  Hind,  a  kite.  The  word  is  applied 
to  the  Haliastur  Indus,  which  is  called  the 
Sankar  cheel  or  Siva's  kite,  and  is  known  to 
Europeans  the  brahmany  kite,  also  to  the 
Milvus  ater  or  common  kite  of  India,  Malaya 
and  East  of  Europe. 

CHEELOO  NUTEEYA.  Bbno,  Ama- 
raiitus  polygonoides. 

CHEEMPIRI  KUTTA.  Tel.  Broom 
grass. 

CHEENA-GOURA-NEBOO.  Bbko,  Va- 
riety  of  Citrus  bergamia. 

CHEE  NEB.  BuBK.  Stinking  Wood. 
Eno.  This  wood,  of  maximum  girth  4  cubitSy 
and  maximum  length  22^  feet,  is  abundant  in 
Tavoy  and  Mergui.  When  seasoned,  it  sinks 
in  water.  The  flowers  of  this  wood  have  an  in- 
tolerably   fetid    sickening   smell,  hence  its 


tables,  &c.,  and  is  a  long  fibred,  tough  wood 
when  new,  but  rots  so  readily  that,  with  a 
whole  tree  in  Captain  Dance's  possetsioD,  hs 
could  not  cut  out  a  decent  specimen.— 
CapUiin  Dance. 

CHEENEH,  a  sub^Tiaionof  ihe  Jat 
in  the  Ftojab.    See  Jat. 
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CHEEP,  a  river  ifear  Gopalpore  in  Bhopal. 

CHE  EP.  Guz.  Mother  of  pearl  shell, 
probably  a  corruption  ef  the  Persian  Sip  or 
8ipi,  any  shell  or  molluak ;  a  pearl  shel). 

CHEER,  also  Sullah,  also  Surul,  also 
Thausa.     Hind.     Pinus  longifolia. 

CHEER,  a  pheasant  of  the  Himalaya,  also 
called  Charir. 

CHEERA  MELLA.  Hiiyd.  Phyllanthns 
loDgifolins. 

CHEERI,  also  Kataja,  Sans.  Wrightia 
antidysenteriea. 

CHEERI,  Sans.  Mimusops  hezandra. 

CHEERONJI  OIL. 
Cbaruli  ka  tel        Hind.  |  Sarepappu  nuna      Tel. 
Sard  paripu  yenne  Tam.     | 

Oil  of  the  seeds  of  Buchanauia  latifolia. 
The  kernels  of  the  frnit  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  ludia  to  promote  fatness ;  they 
abound  in  a  straw  colored^  sweet  tasted  and 
limpid  oil,  whicli  is  seldom  extracted  The 
tree  grows  plentifully  in  Mysore  and  Cadda- 
pah — Mad.  Ex^  Jur.  Rip. 

CHEESE,  Eng. 


Kaa«, 

Frumage, 

Kase, 

Panir, 


Keju, 

Malat. 

Queijo, 

Port. 

Sur, 

RU8 

Queeo. 

Sp. 

JuDDU  kaiti. 

Tam. 

Junnu  godda, 

TfiL. 

Dot. 

Fb. 

Gkr* 

GtJZ.  HlITD, 

Malay,  Pbbs. 
Formaggio  ;  Uacio,  It. 
Caseus,  Lat. 

Cheese  is  made  by  the  natives  of  India, 
but  that  used  by  Europeans  is  imported  from 
Europe,  and  is  known  in  the  market  by 
names  derived  from  the  places  of  manufacture, 
such  as  single  and  double  Gloucester,  Stilton, 
Chedder,  Dunlop,  Dutch,  Cheshire,  &c., 
he.  kc.  In  Britain  the  principal  season 
for  cheese-making  is  from  May  to  September, 
and  it  is  carried  on  in  nearly  every  county, 
but  particular  districts  have  acquired  great 
repute.  In  Cheshire  cheese,  the  salt  is  well 
mixed  with  the  curd,  and  not  merely  rubbed 
on  the  outside.  This,  which  is  the  most 
celebrated  English  cheese,  is  made  in  quan- 
tities amounting  to  nearly  14,000  tons  aunu- 
ally.  The  average  annual  produce  of  cheese 
in  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland  is  80,000  tons, 
most  of  which  is  made  iu  Cheshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, Shropshire,  and  Derbyshire.  In 
1849,  22,081  tons  were  imported  into  Britain, 
of  which  14,109  tons  came  frum  Holland. 
The  rich  cheese  called  Stilton  is  made  in 
Leicestershire:  it  is  not  sufiSciently  mellow 
for  use  under  two  years  old.  Double  and 
single  Gloucester  cheese  is  also  well  known. 
The  former  is  made  of  the  milk  and  cream, 
the  latter  of  the  milk  and  half  the  cream. 
Bath  and  York  are  famous  for  cream  cheeses. 
Good  cheeses  are  produced  in  large  quantities, 
in  Holland.  In  Gouda  cheese,  which  is  con- 
sidereil  the  best  in  that  country,  muriatic 
acid  is*  used  instead  of  rennet    Hence  it  is 
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never  infested  with  mites.  Parmesan  cheese 
from  Parma,  in  Italy,  is  skim-milk  cheese, 
owing  its  rich  flavour  simply  to  the  fine 
harbage  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po.  Swiss 
cheese,  especially  that  of  Gruyere,  is  pleasing 
to  some  tastes.  It  is  flavoured  with  herbs. 
British  imports  of  cheese  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  from  Holland. — Tomlinson,  page  359, 
Faulhntr^licCuUochB  Commercial  IHctianary^ 
p.  271.     Staltsl.  of  Commerce. 

CHEESTA,  a  river  near  Panch  Gatchee  in 
Rung  poor. 

CHEETA.    Hind.    Plumbago     Zeylani- 
calyllut. 

CHEETAH.  Hind.  The  several  leopards 
and  panthers  of  India,  are  so  named,  the 
word  meaning  spotted,  in  opposition  to  the 
striped  markings  of  the  tiger.  The  word  is 
used  by  the  natives  of  India,  but  they  prefix 
another  word  to  indicate  the  particular 
animal  intended  :  it  is  however  a  term  which 
Europeans  use  more  than  natives.  Generally, 
by  the  word  cheetah,  is  meant  the  Felis 
leopardus,  Schreb.  The  F.  pardus  is  called 
the  Gor-bacha,  and  the  hunting  leopard 
the  shikari  cheetah.  The  black  or  kala 
cheetah  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  F.  pardus.  The  hunting  leopard,  the 
FeliH  jubata,  is  carried  to  the  field  on  a  flat- 
topped  cart,  without  sides,  drawn  by  two 
bullocks,  each  animal  has  two  attendants,  and 
is  loosely  bound  by  a  collar  and  rope  to  the 
back  of  the  vehicle,  but  is  also  held  by  the 
keepers  by  a  strap  round  the  loins.  A  leathern 
hood  covers  their  eyes.  By  skilful  manage- 
ment the  cart  approaches  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  game.  The  cheetah  is  then  un- 
hooded  and  loosed  from  its  bonds,  and  it  drops 
quietly  off  the  cart.  It  approaches  them 
at  a  slow,  crouching  canter,  masking  himself 
by  every  bush  and  inequality  of  ground.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  begin  to  show  alarm, 
he  quickens  his  pace,  and  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  herd  in  a  few  bounds,  rolls  over  the  one 
he  fixes  on,  and  in  an  instant  is  sucking  the 
life-blood  from  its  throat  The  instant  that  the 
deer  is  pulled  down,  a  keeper  runs  up,  hoodg 
the  chetah,  cuts  the  victim's  throat,  and  receiv- 
ing  some  of  the  blood  in  a  wooden  ladle, 
thrusts  it  under  the  leopard's  nose.  The 
antelope  is  then  dragged  away  and  placed  in 
a  receptacle  under  the  cart,  while   the  chetah 

is   rewarded   with  a    leg    for     his   pains. 

Mundy*^s  Sketches  in  India^  Vol.  /.,  p.  50. 

CHEETA-MEENA,  a  branch  of  the  Meena 
race  from  whom  spring  the  Mair  or  Mera  race, 
the  mountaineers  of  Rajpootana,  one  of  the 
aboriginal  races  of  India,  whose  country  is 
styled  Mairtoarra^ox  "the  region  of  hills.*' 
The  Mair  is  a  branch  of  the  Mena  or  Maina, 
The  Mair  is  also  called  Mairott  and  Mairawut: 
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Mairwarra  is  that  portion  of  the  Antvalli 
chaia  between  Komiiliueriuid  Ajmeer,  a  space 
of  about  ninetj  miles  in  length,  aud  varying 
in  breadth  from  six  to  twenty.  Rajpootana 
rises  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Mera  is  'a  mountain' 
in  Sanscrit ;  Mairavna  and  IfairoU  *  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  mountain  ;'  the  name  of  the  Al- 
banian mountaineer,  mainaUy  has  the  same 
signification.  The  Mair  are  a  branch  of  the 
Cheeta,  an  important  division  of  the  Mena^  a 
race  which  consists  of  as  many  branches  as 
their  conquerors,  the  rajpoots.  All  these  wild 
races  have  the  vanity  to  mingle  their  pedigree 
with  that  of  their  conquercnrs,  though  in  doing 
so  they  stigmatize  themselves.  The  Cheeta- 
Meua  accordingly  claim  descent  from  a  grand- 
son of  the  last  Chohan  emperor  of  Delhi  Unail 
and  Anoop  were  the  sons  of  Lakha,  the  nephew 
of  the  Ofaohan  king.  The  coconiU  was  sent  from 
Jeasulmer,  offering  princesses  of  that  house  in 
marriage,  but  an  investigation  into  their 
maternal  ancestry  disclosed  that  they  were 
the  issue  of  a  Mena  concubine  :  and  their 
birth  being  thus  revealed,  they  became  exiles 
from  Ajmeer,  and  associates  with  their  mater- 
nal relatives.  Unail  espoused  the  daughter 
of  a  Mena  chieftain,  by  whom  he  had  Cheeta, 
whose  descendants  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly 
of  power  in  Mairwarra.  The  sons  of  Cheeta, 
who  occupied  the  northern  frontier  near 
Ajmeer,  became  mahomedans  about  fifteen 
generations  ago,  when  Doodha,  the  sixteenth 
from  the  founder  of  the  race,  was  created 
Dawad  Khan  by  the  hakim  of  Ajmeer  ;  and  as 
Athoon  was  his  residence^  the  *'  Khan  of 
AthoovH*  signified  the  chief  of  the  Mairotes. 
Athoon  is  still  the  chief  town  of  the  Mair 
race.  Chang,  Jhak,  and  Rajosi,  are  the  princi- 
pal towns  adjoining  Athoon.  Anoop  also 
took  a  Mena  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Bnrrar, 
whose  descendants  have  continued  true  to 
their  original  tenets.  Their  chief  places  are 
Burrar,  Bairawara,  Mundilla,  <fec.  The  Mena 
were  always  notorious  for  their  lawless  habits, 
aud  importance  has  been  attached  to  them  so 
far  back  as  the  period  of  JBeeaildeo,  the  cele- 
brated prince  of  Ajmeer,  whom  the  bard  Chand 
istates  to  have  reduced  them  to  submission, 
making  them  "  carry  water  in  the  streets  of 
Ajmeer.*'  Like  all  mountaineers,  they  broke 
out  whenever  the  hands  of  power  were  feeble. 
—Tod's  Rajasthan^  Vol.  I  p.  681. 

CHEETXJIa  Hini>.  The  spotted  deer.  Cervus 
axis. 

CHEGA  OADD  A.Tel.  Yangueria  spinosa. 
JR.  i.  536.  The  tree  is  not  found  in  Southern 
India. 

CHEQA.  Tel.  Sanseviera  Bozburghiana, 
SckvU. 

CHEGO>  a  rac   in  Malabar,  who  seem  to  be 
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noticed  by  Wilson  as  the  Chegavan  or  Cfaek- 
avan,  whom  he  describes  as  a  man  of  low 
caste,  commonlya  Tair^one  whose  occupation  is 
drawing  toddy«  The  tradition  is  that  the  Chego 
came  originally  from  Ceylon,  where  they  belong- 
ed to  the  military  caste.  The  Chego  say  that  in 
the  time  of  Cherampenimal,  a  washer-woman, 
whose  house  adjoined  that  of  an  Ajari  (carpen* 
ter),  being  occupied  as  usual  in  washing  a 
cloth  in  water  mixed  with  ashes,  and  having 
no  one  at  hand  to  hold  the  other  end  of  it, 
called  to  a  young  daughter  of  the  Ajaii. 
who  was  alone  in  the  house,  to  assist  her. 
The  child,  not  knowing  that  this  was  an  in- 
fringement of  the  laws  of  her  caste,  did  aa  she 
was  requested,  and  then  went  home.  The 
washerwoman  was  emboldened  by  this  affidr 
to  enter  the  Ajari's  house  a  few  days  after- 
wards ;  and  upon  the  latter  demanding  angrily 
how  she  dared  to  cross  his  threshold,  the 
woman  answered  scornfully  that  he  belonged 
now  to  the  same  caste  as  she  did,  since  her 
daughter  had  helped  to  hold  her  dotb.  The 
Ajari,  learning  the  disgrace  that  had  befallen 
him,  killed  the  washerwoman.  Upon  this, 
her  friends  complained  to  Oheramperumal, 
who  espoused  their  cause,  and  threatened  the 
carpenters  i  whereupon  the  latter  combined 
together  to  take  refuge  in  Ceylon,  where  they 
were  favourably  received  by  the  king  of  Candy. 
Cheramperumal  begged  the  king  of  Candy 
to  send  them  back,  promising  to  do  them  no 
injury.  The  Ajari  did  not  place  entire 
confidence  in  these  promises,  but  asked  the 
king  to  send  with  them  two  Chego  and  their 
wives,  to  witness  Cheramperumal's  conduct 
towards  them,  and  to  protect  them.  The  king 
granted  their  request,  with  the  stipulatioa 
that  on  all  occajjions,  such  as  weddings  and 
deaths  and  other  ceremonies,  the  Ajari  should 
bestow  three  measures  of  rice  on  each  of  theae 
Chego  and  their  descendants,  as  a  tribute  for 
this  protection ;  a  custom  which  still  exists* 
If  the  Ajari  is  too  poor  to  afford  the  outlays 
be  is  still  obliged  to  present  the  requisite 
quantity  of  rice,  which  is  then  given  back  to 
him  again  ;  the  privilege  of  the  Chego  being 
thas  maintained.  From  these  two  couples  all 
the  Chego  of  Malabar  are  said  to  be  descend- 
ed. This  caste  comes  next  below  that  of  th« 
Sudra,  but  is  considered  much  leas  honour- 
able. In  times  of  civil  war  or  rebellion,  the 
Chego  are  bound  to  take  up  arms  for  the  law* 
ful  sovereign  j  and  some  princes  employ  them 
as  soldiers  on  other  occasions,  if  they  have 
not  a  sufficient  force  of  Naii^s.  Their  principal 
occupation  is  that  of  drawing  Toddy^  which 
is  compulsory  on  their  caste  ;  this  operation 
is  performed  by  cutting  the  top  off  the  cocoa- 
palm,  and  collecting  in  vessels  the  juice  which 
exudes  from  it.  The  Chego  are  sub-divided 
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into  two  eastes :  the  Ghego  and  the  Twen 
Chego. 

CHEHEL.  Fbrs.  Properly  Chaba!.  Near 
the  dtkan  Numa  in  Shiraz,  is  a  bailding  called 
Chehal  Tan,  "  the  forty  bodies  or  persons.'' 
Another,  the  Haft  Tan,  or  '*  seven  persons/' 
from  the  number  of  holy  men  there  buried. 
OuKley'i  Travels,  Vol.  II.,  p.  2. 

CHEH'L-WASTI,  or  captain  of  forty, 
amongst  the  Nasiri,  a  nomad  race  who  occu- 
py the  Tobti  and  Ilotnki  countries  in  sum- 
mer and  the  Daman  or  skirts  of  the  Suliman 
range  in  winter.  In  their  migrations^  they 
appoint  a  cheh'l  wasti  or  captain  of  for^  and 
ft  director  general.     8ed  AlFghan,  Nasiri. 

CBEHOOI^  a  pale  brownish  colored  cor- 
dage of  Beerbhonm,  coarse  and  of  moderate 
strength. — Boyle. 

CHEIRANTHUS  CHEIRI.  Crud/erce. 
Wall  Flower.  The  name  is  from  Cheir,  the 
hand,  and  anthos,  a  flower.  Derives  its  Eng- 
lish name  from  growing  wild  on  old  walls  and 
rains  in  England.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow 
coIoQTy  but,  when  cultivated  in  gardens,  as- 
sumes a  rich  dark  tint,  mixed  with  brown. 
The  double  variety  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
striped  with  deep  orange,  is  seldom  known  to 
blossom  in  the  peninsula.  In  the  Punjab  it 
is  called  Lahori  subu. — RiddelU 

CHEIRONECTES.  The  fcog-fish  of  the 
British,  in  India,  belongs  to  the  family  of 
lophiadaa  or  anglers,  and  are  met  with  in  many 
seas.  In  this  group  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
form  arms  that  support  the  pectoral  fins,  and 
enable  these  fishes  to  walk  along  the  moist 
ground,  almost  like  quadrupeds,  ^eironectes 
imroaculatus,  Ruppell,  has  feet  or  claws  rather 
than  fins. — Tennm^i  Sketches  of  the  Nat.  His, 
of  Ceylon,  p.  330,  331.  See  Fishes. 

CHEIROMELES  TORQUATUS,  Hoesp. 
One  of  the  Vespertilionidse  found  in  Sumatra, 
Java,  Borneo,  Siam  and  Western  Asia.  It  is 
6^  incheSf  long,  and  expansion  nearly  two  feet. 


CHEIROPTERA. 


Flitter  mice, 
Chauve  somis, 
Fleder  mauaer, 
Oadhul, 
Chum  Gudhul, 


Euro. 
Fa. 
Ger. 
Hind. 


»» 


Bats. 

Pipistretli, 

Nottoli, 

Yeepertiliones, 

Shiib-para, 

Trinjan, 

Bat, 


It. 

i> 
Lat. 

Pbrb. 

Tau. 

£ng. 


A  sub-order  of  the  Order  Primates.  The 
bars,  or  flitter  mice,  derive  their  scientific 
name  from  the  two  Greek  words  kheir,  a  hand, 
juad  pteron,  a  wing,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  mranbranons  fold  of  their  skin,  commen- 
.ctng  from  their  neck,  spreads  out  between 
the«r  fore  feet  and  their  fingers.  They  are 
mammiferous  animals,  and  include  four 
families,  vis. 
Fam.    Pteropopidae.  Frngivorons  Bats. 

i  Gen.  Pteropns  4  species,  Cynopteros 
2  species,  Macrogloasns  1  species. 
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Fam,  Yampyridfle,  Vampyrebats. 
Sub-Fam.  MegadermatinaB. 

1  Gen.  Megaderma  4  species. 
Snb-Fam.    Bhinolophinae. 
5   Gen.  Rbinolophns   III  species.  Hip- 
poeideros  10  species,  Cselops  1  species, 
Rhinopoma    1  species,    Nycteris    1 
species. 
Fam.  Noctilionidffi. 
Sub-Fam.  Taphozoin». 

1  Gen.  Taphozous  3  species. 
Sub-Fam.  Noctiloninsd. 

1  Gen.  Nyctinonus  1  species. 
Fam.  VespertilionidflB. 
Sub-Fam.  Scotophilinse. 
3  Gen.  Scotophilas  6  species,  Noctulinia 

1  species,  Nycticejus  8  species. 
Snb-Fam.    Vespertilioninae. 

8  Gen.  Lasinrus  1  species,  Murina  2 
species,  Kerivoula  4  species,  Vespertilo 
5  species,  Myotis  5  species,  Flecotus 

2  species,  Barbastellus  3  species,  Nye- 
topilus  1  species.  See  Mammalia. 

CHETROPUS  TORQUATUS.  Muller. 
a  Syn.  of  Cheiromeles  troquatus,  one  of  the 
VespertilioiiidiB. 

CHEITUN,  a  Brahmin  of  Nuddea,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  introduced 
the  reforms  of  Ramanund  into  Bengal. 

OHEKA VAN,  or  Chegavan,  Mai.  A  toddy 
drawer  in  Malabar. — Wilson.    See  Chego. 

CHEKONaDI.  Tbl.  Cadaba  indica,  Zaw . 

CHEKURTI  TIWA.  Tel.  Pentatropia 
microphylla*     E.  ii.  35. 

CHEL.    Hind.    Cannabis  sativa. 

CHELAH,  according  to  Malcolm  (1,  366) 
means  literally  an  adopted  dependant,  it 
neither  applies  to  a  slave,  nor  an  adopted 
child,  but  to  a  person  who  is  admitted  to  the 
claims  of  a  dependant  relation.  In  use,  it 
means  a  disciple,  a  pnpil,  a  slave.  Tod  (ii.  608) 
says  it  includes  servitude  or  domestic  slavery, 
but  implies,  at  the  same  time,  treatment  as  a 
child  of  the  family^  or  disciple.  Tod  mentions 
that  at  Bhynsror,  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment came  forth  to  bestow  liis  blessing  on  him 
and  to  beg  something  for  his  order.  He  how- 
ever, in  the  first  place,  elected  Colonel  Tod 
one  of  his  chela,  or  disciples,  by  marking  his 
forehead  with  a  tiha  of  Ihahooty  which  he  took 
from  a  platter  made  of  <i^^^*leaves.-^J^a^o2ift. 
Tod's  Travels,  Central  India,  Vol.  i,  p.  1,366. 
1,608.    See  Math. 

CHELANTHE  PATTE.  Malbal.  Bark 
of  Thespesia  populnea. 

CHELAT-PIPPUL.  Bbng.  Stillingia 
sebifera. 

CHELBENAH.    Gbeek.  Galbanum. 
CHELICUT,    near    Antalo  in  Tigre,    in 
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Abyssinia.  This  town  is  said  by  Lefebvre 
and  Ferret  and  Qalinier  to  contain  about 
3,000  inbabitants.— JaiiKM*  Par.'Pau. 

CHELIFER.  Amongst  the  insects  which 
infest  books  in  India  are  two  genera,  which 
are  usnally  regarded  as  accomplices  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, pursue  and  greedily  feed  on  the  larvae 
of  the  death-watch  and  tho  numerous  acari 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  chief  depredators 
that  prey  upon  books.  One  of  these  malign- 
ed genera,  is  a  tiny  tailess  scorpion 
(Chelifer),  of  which  three  species  have  been 
noticed  in  Ceylon,  the  Ch.  librorum  Temp. 
Ch.  oblongum  Temp, — and  Ch.  acaroides 
Hermnan^  the  last  of  which  it  is  believed 
had  been  introduced  from  Europe  in  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  books.  Another  genus  of 
book  insects  is  the  Lepisma,  the  fish  insect 
genus,  and  called  so  by  Fabricius  from  its 
fish-like  scales,  tiny  silvery  creatures  which 
feast  on  the  acari  and  soft-bodied  insects 
that  infest  books.  There  have  ooly  been 
two  species  described,  viz.,  the  L.  niveo-fasci- 
atus  and  L.  niger>  Temp,  It  has  six  legs. — 
See  Bane. 

CHE-Lma-TCHA-POO.  A  division  of 
the  country  of  the  Kaikas,  in  the  district  of 
Pola,adjoining  the  Russian  district  Selingsky. 
See  Kaikas. 

CHELKA  DUDUQA.  Tkl.  Unona  dis- 
color. 

CHELLAWN.  H.,  properly  Chilan,  an  in- 
voice, a  passport,  from  Chilana,  Hind,  to 
forward. 

CHELLU.  Tam.  Termites. 

CHEL-MAK-ZAL  Que  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Med,  a  sea  faring  and  fishing  population 
on  the  sea  ports  of  the  Mekrau  coast,  the 
other  three  divisions  are  Guzbur,  Hormari 
and  Jellar-zai.    See  Kelat,  p.  492.  Mekran. 

CHELMON  ROSTRATUS.  Linm.  One  of 
the  archer  fishes.  Chsetodon  rostratus  Shaw,  is, 
according  to  Sir  J.  £.  Tennant,  the  archer  fish 
of  the  frosh  waters  of  India.  On  seeing  a  fly 
settle  over  head  on  a  leaf,  it  propels  a  drop 
of  water  and  brings  it  down.  See  Ghaetodon 
toxotes. 

CHELONE.  Flowering  plants  named  from 
ChtUme,  a  tortoise,  the  flowers  are  scarlet, 
orange,  white  and  purple.— i^uiefe//.  See 
Scrophulariaoeaa. 

CHELONIA,  an  order  of  reptilesi  known 
as  tortoises  and  turtles,  generally  considered 
the  first  by  zoologists.  Th&j  are  also  termed 
Testudinata*  from  testudo,  the  Latin  for  a 
tortoise.  They  belong  to  the  section  of  Cata- 
phracta  or  aheilded  reptiles,  and  the  families, 
genera  and  species  in  S.  E.  Asia  are 
under:— 
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Sbo.    A.   Cataphracta.    Sheilded  Reptiles. 

O&DER  ChELONIA. 

Fam.   Testudinidce. 

Qeu.  Testudo  Indies,    Gmel.    Galap. 

radiata,  Shaw.    Madag. 
stellata,  Shaw.    Vizag. 
platynotus,iS/y^  Burm. 
elongata,  Blyth.   Arak. 
and  Ten. 
Gen.     Homopus    Horsfieldii,     G^ay, 

Affgb. 
Fam.  Geoemydidce. 

Gen.  Manouria  Emys,  Gray.  Moubn. 

Gen.  Geoemyda  grandis.  Gray*  Tenasw 

„        tricarinata,  ^/y.  Chaibaaaa. 

Gen.  Cnora  Amboinensis,  Baud.  Malac- 

and  Ten. 
Gen.  Cyclemis  orbiculata.  Bell-  Burm. 
Fam.  Emydvdof. 

Gen.  Emys  nuchalis,  Blyth.  Java. 

Hamiltonii,  Gray.  Calcutta, 
trijuga,  Schweiyg^  Arakaa. 

and  Madras. 
nigra,  Blyth.  Tenasser. 
sebsB. 
Gen.  Tetraooyx  Lessonii,  Dum  et  Bib. 

Cal.  Ten. 
Gen.   Batagur  lineatus.  Gray.  S.   £- 

India. 
Thurgii,  Gray^  Calcutta, 
dhongoka,  (rraj/.  Central 

India. 
Berdmoreiy  Blyth,     Pegu 
ocellata  Dum,    Cal. 
trivittata,    Dum.     Moul. 
Gen.  Pangshura  tectum,  BeU.    Gale 
tentori,  Gray.    Indua. 
flaviventer,  &un^.  Beng. 
Smith,  Gunth.     Beng. 
Gen.    Platystemum    m^;acephalum. 

Gray.    Martaban. 
Fam,  Trumyddas. 

Gen.  Emyda  granosa,  Gray.  Calcutta. 

„    Ceylouensis,  Gray.  Ceylon. 

Gen.  Trionyx  Gangeticus,  Cu9,  Beng. 

„    Guntherii,  Gray*  Arak. 
Gen.  Chitra  Indioa,  Gray.  Hooghly. 
Fam.    Ch^nidce. 

Gen.  Sphargts  coriacea,  Linn.   Tenass. 
Gen.  Caretta  imbricata,  Sehweigg.  Bay 

of  Bengal. 
Gen.  Csouana  oliyacea,  Eeeht.    Bay 

of  BengsL 

Qen.  Chelonia  virgata,  Schweyg.  Bay 

„        midbs    „    of  BengaL, 

Chelonia    midas    is    the     green     turtle. 

Garetta     imbrioata,    Hawksbill  turtle,    CL 

Caouana,  Loggerhead  turtle.   As  an  ardelsof 

food,  the  Green  turtles  (Tortoes  Fnmcheeof the 

French),  are  so  highly  prized  that  they  have 

become  a  oonsiderable   article  of  commeroe. 
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CHEBirAKAM. 


CHBNAB. 


The  fat  of  many  speeies,  when  fresh,  is  used 
with  success  in  lien  of  batter  and  oil  in  cook- 
ery ;  and  in  those  kinds  which  have  a  musky 
odour  {ChdoniOy  Gaouana^  and  G.  CareUa  for 
instance),  is  used  for  embrocations,  leather- 
dressing,  and  as  lamp-oil.  The  imbricated 
turtles  furnish  that  valuable  article,  tortoise- 
ahell,  or  rather  the  best  sorts  of  it,  so  highly 
prised  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  aod  so 
ornamental  and  useful  in  the  arts*  The  eggs 
of  all  species,  particularly  those  of  the 
Green  Turtles,  are  excellent  The  following 
Asiatic  Chelonia  are  arranged  according  to 
their  geographical  distribution,  from  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray's  **  Catalogue  of  the  Tortoises  and  Croco- 
diles, tbc,  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum." 


Biver  Tigri$. 
Tyree  Rafeht. 

Cabtd. 
Tettudo  Horsfieldii. 

India, 
Testado  Indica, 
Bmys  tectum. 
Emya  tentoria. 
Emys  Davaucellii- 
Emys  trijuga. 
Smys  lineata. 
Emye  dbongok  a 
Emys  Thurjii. 
Emys  trivittata. 
Emys  oeellata. 
Emys  Hamiltonii 
Tetraonyz  Batagnr. 
Emyda  punctata. 
Tyrse  Gangetica. 
Dorgania  subplana. 
Chitra  iDdica. 

Ceylon. 
Teetado  steUata. 
Emys  seba. 


I 


China. 
Qeoemyda  ^pengleri. 
Geoemyda  Bealii. 
Qeoemyda  Reevesii. 
Geoemyda  mntioa. 
Geoemyda  nigricana. 
Ciatodo  trifasdata. 
Platystemon  megacepha^ 

lum. 
Tyrse  perocellata. 

Japan. 
Emys  Japonica. 

Sumatra. 
Geoemyda  spiDosa. 
Emys  crassicollis, 
Emys  platynota. 

AmboytuL 
Cistudo  Amboinensis. 

Java, 
Cistudo  dentata. 
Tyrse  Javanica. 

Indian  Ocean. 
Gaoaana  caretta. 

Rfd  Sea. 
Caretta  imbricate. — Bng. 


Chelonophagi,  inhabited  the  shores  of  India 
and  the  Red  Sea  as  Strabo  and  Pliny 
testify.  They  used  the  shells  of  the  turtles 
which  they  caught  for  roofs  for  their  houses 
and  boats.    The  largest  shell  seen   in  modern 


CHEMRI.    Hind.    Eleusine  flageilifera. 

CHEMUDU.  Tbl.  Euphorbia  tirucalli,  L. 
Euphorbia  cutteamundu.  See  Cutteamundoo. 

CHENA.  GiTz.  Chenna,  Hind.  Cicer  arieti- 
num.  Bengal  gram. 

CHENA  CULTIVATION.  Anglo-Sinoh. 
In  Ceylon,  means  patches  of  forest,  burned, 
cleared  and  cultivated  for  two  or  three  years 
and  then  abandoned,  and  allowed  to 
become  forest  lands  again.  This  deAtructiye 
form  of  cultivation  is  known  as  Kumari 
on  the  western  coast  of  India. — Tennent, 
Dr.  Gleghorn.  See  Kumari. 

CHENA.  Hind.  Panicum  miliaceum.  P. 
pilosum.  It  is  sown  and  reaped  in  the  hot  sea- 
son after  all  the  rubbee  crops  have  been  cut. 
It  needs  much  water,  hence  the  sayiug 
Chena  ji  ka  lena, 
Choudah  pani  dena, 
Byar  chale  tOi  ua  lena  na  dena, 

To  get  the  chena  crop  water  it  fourteen 
times.  If  a  blast  strike  it,  then  neither 
harvesting  nor  selling— -SWioi. 

CHEN  A  B,  the  Acesiues  of  the  Greeks,  is 
the  largest  of  the  five  great  rivers  of  the 
I*unJAb.  It  is  also  called  the  Trimab.  Ptole- 
my called  it  Siudabal  or  Sandabilis,  but  the 
Greek  hiMtorians  of  Alexander  caUed  it 
Akesines.  Its  source  has  never  been  reached  by 
Europeans,  but  is  placed  in  the  high  land  of 
Tibet,  about  lat.  32*50'  N.,  Ion.  77°  40'  E. 
near  the  Bara  Lacha  pass.  The  Chandra  and 
Bhaga  rise  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Bara  Lacha 
pass  which  is  in  lat.  33'  45'  N.  and  long.  77"* 
22'  £. — and  as  their  junction  form  theChenab^ 
they  give  also  its  Sanscrit  name  Chundra- 
bhaga,  or  moon  garden,  which  the  Ayeen-i- 
Akbari,  calls  the  Chanderbaka.  It  runs  north- 
west to  Murumurdwun  ;  south-west  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Jhelum,  thence  south- 
west to  the  Ghara^  or  contiDuution  of  the 
Sutlej.  Its  length  to  the  Ghara  is  765  miles. 
It  descends  at  the  average  rate  of  40  ft.   per 


times  was,  7  feet. — YMs  Gaihay  and  the  way  I  mile    for    the  first  200  milea  Its  estimated 


ihUker.  Eng.  Cye.  1004,  1007.  See  Reptiles. 

CHELYTREOUS  GENERA.  See  Coleop- 
tera. 

CHEMA  EURA.  Tsl.  Colocasia  antiquo- 
mm,  Schott. 

CHEMANTI.  Tbl.  Chrysanthemum  Rox- 
bnrghii,  De^. 

CHEMBAGAMOTTU.  Maleal.  Michelia 
Rheedii. 

CHEMBADIYADU.    Tex..    A  fisherman. 

CHEMBU  NARINGL    Malsal.  ludigo- 
fera  enneaphylla. 

GHEMMAN.    Malbal.    A  currier.    See 
Chamar. 

CHBM-MARA.  Mal.   Amoora   rohituka. 

CHEMPAKAM.  Mal.  Michelia  champac. 
Linn. 
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elevati6n  at  Eisbtwar,  is  5,000  ft.  It  receives 
the  Surig  Bhagu  Muramurdwun  and  the 
Dhark  all  short  streams.  It  becomes 
navigable  for  timber  rafts  at  Aknur. 
Above  Darwas,  the  Chenab  is  a  rapid,  noble 
river,  running  through  a  deep  rocky  channel 
.The  portion  of  the  Chenab.  which  passes 
through  the  territories  of  the  maharaja  of 
Kashmir  is  about  200  miles  long.  From 
the  junction  of  the  Chandra  and  Bagha  at 
Tandi,  in  British  Lahul,  to  Aknur,  where  the 
river  debouches  upon  the  plains,  its  length  is 
about  300  miles.  The  fall,  according  to  Gene- 
ral A.  Cunningham,  is  34  feet  per  mile  from 
Tandi  to  Kisthawar,  and  26  feet  per  mile 
from  Kisthawar  to  Aknur.  The  flora  of  the 
upper  valley  agrees  in  most  respects  with  that 
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CUENMA. 


CHRNSUAE. 


of  Koiuiwar,  lower  down  there  is  an  approach 
to  the  Tegetation  of  the  outer  Himalaya. — 
Dr,  Thom90>fC$  Travels  in  Wetteiti  Himalaya 
and  Tibet,  p.  348.  Cleghorn  Punjab  Report , 
p.  134,  153.  History  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  /, 
p,  10,  11.     See  Jama.  Khetri.  Fanjab. 

CHENCHALl  KURA.  Tel.  Digera 
mnricata^  Mart.,  also  Acbyrantbes  polygonoi- 
desHf 

CHENCHKA.  Bsno.  Limnocbloa  plantar 
ginea. 

CHENCH  WAB.     See  Chensuar. 

CHENDAMALY  ALUBEEYUM.  Sans. 
Civet. 

OHENDANA.  Bsno.  Hind.  Tbl.  Fterocar- 
pus  santalious. 

CHENDANAM.  Tak.  Sandal-wood.  Santa- 
lam  album.  Cbendana  nnoie.  Tel«  Oil  of 
Santalum  album. 

CHENDI.    Qwz.  HiKD.  Rags. 

CHEND-POTLA.  Tkl.  Trichosanthcs  cu- 
cnmerina.    Lin, 

CHENDBEE  or  TOONG.  Ddk.  Rottlera 
tinctoria. 

CHENDU  PHOOL.  Hind.  Flower  of 
Parkia  biglandulosa. 

CHENDURAFA  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Rot- 
tlera  tinctoria. 

CHENDURU.  Tam.  Garthamns  tincto- 
riufl.  Safflower.  Cheuduruku  yeunai,  Tail 
Safflower  Oil. 

GHENE.  Fn.  Bark  of  Qoercus.  Oak  bark. 

GHENEBROON.  A  tree  of  Akyab  used 
in  housebuilding.  Grows  to  a  large  size,  and 
is  plentiful  in  the  Ramree  and  Sandoway  dis- 
tricts.—Ca/.  Cat  Ex.  1862. 

CHENEE-KAM.  Guz.  Hind.  Porcelain  ; 
Earthenware. 

GHENBVL     Fr.  Hempseed. 

GHENGALI  GADDI.  Tel.  Panicum 
comma tatnm,    Nees, 

GHENGIZ  KHAN.    See  Changez  khan. 

CHEMBU  NARINGI.  Malkal.  Indi- 
gofera  enneaphylla. 

GHENT.    Tel.     Oryzasativa.    Linn. 

GHENJUL.  Hind.  Nussiessya  hypo- 
leuca. 

CHENE  PURI,  also  Thungon-Puri,  Burm. 
The  elytra  or  wing  cases  of  the  genus  Bnpres- 
tiS|  Order  Goleoptera.  See  Beetles. 

GHENNA.  Hind.  Gicer  arietinum.  Linn. 
This  is  often  called  Bengal  gram,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Koolti  or  Madras  gram,  Doli- 
ohos  uniflorus. 

GHENNANGL  Txl.  Lageretroemia 
maorooarpa,  R,,  and  L.  parviflora,  R.  ii.  505. 

GHENNA,  also  Ghinna.  Taic.  Small. 
Many  towns  seem  to  be  cslled  from  that  word, 
viz. 

Ghennampully,  in  L.  IV  40'  R  and 
Ii.  lb""  20'  N.  Chennapoor,  L.  75^  42'  £.  and 
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L.  19" W N. (aiennapotlen, L.  TTir'  E. and 
L.  12^  40*  N,  Ghennar,  in  L.  7r  19'  E.  and 
Lat  10''22'N.  GhennaryaapiUy,  L.79''20  E. 
and  L.  1 6°  0'  N.  Ohenniachatmn,  L.  78*  0'  B. 
and  L.  10<>  27'  N.  Ghennumputty,  L.  75^  45' 
KandL.  II**  42*  N. 

GHBNNATNAIR,  a  forest  near  Palghat, 
which  at  one  time  furnished  a  large  snpply  of 
well  grown  Terminalia  glabra,  Pterocarpus 
marsupium,  and  Inga  zylocarpa. 

GHENOPODIAGEifi.  An  order  of  plants 
known  as  the  goose-foot  tribe,  about  44 
species  of  which  occur  in  the  South  and  S* 
East  of  Asia  of  the  genera  Gfaenopodiam^ 
Beta,  Blitum,  ealicomia,  spinacia,  BaaeUa^ 
Salsola,  and  artriplez,  several  species  of  which 
are  used  either  for  culinary  purposes  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  soda.  Garden  Orach  [AtriplexL 
Ghard-Beet,  Beet,  Mangold  Wurzel  [BelaJ, 
belong  to  this  order,  and  soda  is  obtained 
from  species  of  Salsola  and  Salicornia.  G. 
album  (Betu  Sag.)  common  in  Bengal,  ia 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  pot  herb :  G.  laonia* 
tum,  an  erect  annual  and  G.  viride,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties.  G.  oliduni,  stinking 
goose  foot,  smells  like  putrid  saltfish  andez* 
hales  ammoniacal  gas  :  it  is  employed  aa  an 
emmenngogne  and  antispasmodic.  Various 
Chenopodaceoiu  plants,  with  grasses  of  the 
usual  species,  are  met  with  in  the  North  of 
India. — (yShaughneuy,  page  523.  Voigt.  Bn'j. 
Cyc, 

GHENOFODIUM  ALBUM.  Linn.  Roxb^ 


Panipu  kire,         Tam. 
Pappu  kura,  Teu 

Chakra  vartl  kura,    „ 


By. 


Ehuljeh  ke  baji,        DuK. 
Bbatwa,  Hnvo. 

RuctftDola,  Sanb. 

— Ains.  Mat,  Ind,  p,  255. 
GHENOFODIUM  VIRIDE.    Box. 

Rockeb  el  jammel,    Arab.  |  Betoya, 
Beto  sag,  Bsno.  |  Chawat, 

GHENOFODIUM  VULGARE. 

QooMfoot,  Enow  I  Bhatwa,       Punjabi. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  7,000 
feet  Entirely  a  rain  crop,  grows  to  six  feet 
high,  seeds  considered  nourishing. — CUgharm 
Punjab  Report^  p.  66. 

GHENSUAR,  or  Gbenchwar,  (Snar  or 
Sarah)  also  Ghentsu,  a  wild,  half-savage,  forest 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Eastern  Ghats  of  ths 
peninsula  of  India.  They  are  known  to 
their  settled  neighbours  as  the  Ghenefaa 
kulam,  Ghencbwar,  and  Ghensuar.  They  seem 
to  be  the  people  whom  Wilson  names  Chen- 
chu-vadu  (vadu,  Tel.,  a  man.)  lliey  are  about 
1,200  in  number,  and  dwell  in  the  tact  of 
jungle  covering  the  westenunost  range  of 
the  Eastern  Ghat  line,  between  the  Peonar 
river  and  the  EListnidb,  and  known  locally  as 
the  NuUa-MuUa,  and  the  Lankamulla.  They 
inhabit  clearings  in  the  forest,  live  ia  bednve 
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GHBN8U  KABRIR. 


GHBRA. 


tfbape  hats  like  the  ^f riean,  Nicoi>arian  and 
niauy  of  the  rader  Asioaesian  tribes.  These  are 
of  tncker-work  with  walls  aboot  three  feet 
faigh^  and  a  conical  straw  roof,  with  a  screen 
for  a  door.  The  men  are  almoet  nude.  The 
women  dress  like  the  wandering  female  bas- 
ket makers  whom  they  resemble  in  features. 
The  features  of  the  men  are  small,  but  the 
expression  is  animated,  cheek-b(»nes  higher 
and  more  prominent  than  those  of  the  bindus 
in  general,  nose  flatter,  and  nostrils  more 
expanded  ;  their  eyes  black  and  piercing ; 
in  stature  they  are  slightly  shorter  than  their 
neighbours,  and  they  are  slightly,  but  well 
made,  except  about  the  knee,  which  is  large, 
and  the  leg.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  darker, 
and  there  seems  a  tendency  to  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. Newbold  characterises  them  as  between  a 
Tiling  and  a  Jakun  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
They  have  i^o  language  of  their  own,  but 
speak  Telugu  with  a  harsh  and  peculiar 
pronunciation.  Brahmans  say  they  formerly 
were  shepherds  of  the  Terra  Qolla  caste.  They 
have  large  dogs,  and  a  few  are  employed  as 
hill  police,  in  the  pass  from  the  Kuman  to 
Bad  wail.  The  Naudial  Chenchwar  assert 
their  ignorance  of  a  god  or  a  soul.  They 
have  no  images.  They  are  polygamists ;  they 
bury  their  dead,  but  sometimes  burn,  and, 
like  the  Tartars,  the  Nandial  Chvnchwar  cany 
the  deceased's  weapons  to  the  grave.  They 
use  the  spear,  hatchet,  the  matchlock,  or 
a  bamboo  bow  and  reed  arrow  tipped  with 
iron.  They  look  on  weaving  and  other 
manufacturing  arts  with  contempt,  and  tbey 
have  in  general  only  a  rag  foroovering.  They 
are  patient  and  docile.  It  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Logan  that  the  Chensuar  are  a  continu- 
ation of  the  wild  forest  Surah  of  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  further  north  in  the  line  of  the 
Eastern  Qhats.  Vocabularies  of  six  of  the 
non  Arian  tongues,  the  Kond,  Savara,  Gadaba, 
Yerukala,  and  Chentsu  are  given  at  p.  39, 
No.  of  1856,  of  Beng.  As.  Soc.  Journal. 
Newhold  in  R.  As.  Soc.  Journ.  1865.  Logan 
in  Journ.  Ind.  Arch. — Newhold. 

CHENSU  KARRIR,  amigratory  race  men- 
tioned by  Buchanan  as  residing  in  the  hilly 
tracts  near  Coimbatore.  They  are  described 
as  without  houses  or  cultivation,  but  by 
snares,  or  with  the  bow,  catch  birds  or  large 
game  which  they  dispose  of  for  rice ;  the  white 
aut  is  said  to  be  used  by  them  for  food. 
They  approach  their  game  under  the  shelter 
of  a  cow  or  buffalo,  which  they  have  taught 
to  stalk.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Tamil  with  a  few  (^tnarese  words  intermixed. 
Those  near  towns  learn  the  use  of  Telugu 
words.  A  Tamil  man  is  unable  to  understand 
their  language.  A  few  reside  in  little  huts 
oataUoi  on  the  outskirts  of  villages^  and  have 
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a  little  blanket,  but  their  ordinary  ck>thing  is 
a  loin  cloth,  and  in  the  denser  forests  they 
dwell  in  caves  or  hollows  of  trees,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  a  hut  made  of  branches  of  trees, 
and  use  only  a  few  leaves  for  covering. 
They  describe  the  Animali  as  their  original 
country.     BiMhanan^ 

CHENVUKOTTl.    Mal.    A  coppersmith, 

CHEONTL  Hind.  Ant.  £no. 

CHE  PANG,  Haiyu  and  Eusundu,  three 
uncivilized  Bhot  tribes  who  reside  amid  the 
dense  forests  of  the  central  region  of  Nepal, 
to  the  westward  of  the  great  valley ;  tiiey 
dwell  in  scanty  numbers,  and  nearly  in  a  state 
of  nature.  They  have  no  apparent  affinity  with 
the  civilized  races  of  the  country,  but  live 
in  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  on  wild 
fruits  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  The 
Chepang  are  slight,  but  not  actually  deform- 
ed though  with  large  bellies.  Mr.  Hodgson 
says  they  are  of  Mongol  descent.  Their  lan- 
guage is  akin  to  the  Lhopa.  The  Chepang, 
Haiyu,  and  Kusunda,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Rawat  group  of  frontier  populations.  They 
are  named  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Durre,  Den- 
war  and  Brain  bo,  which  Mr.  Latham  believes 
to  be  the  same  as  Tharu,  Dhunguri  and  pos- 
sibly Rawi,  but  more  likely  Dher,  Dungar 
and  Brahman.  Tbey  occupy  the  districts 
where  the  soil  is  moist,  the  air  hot,  and  the 
effluvia  miasmatic.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
language. — Latham.  See  India,  311,  317. 

CHEPATL  Hind.  Cakes  mode  of  wheaten 
flour  and  water  or  milk^  and  baked  on  the 
girdle.  They  form  the  principal  article  of 
diet  of  the  hindoos  of  North-western  India 
and  of  the  rajpoot  races. 

CHEPOOROO  VALELLOO,  a  grass 
grown  in  Kimedy,  from  the  roots  of  which 
neat  table  mats  and  teazing  brushes  are  made. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  few 
neat  table  mats  were  exhibited  from  Kimedy, 
and  some  teazing  brushes  made  from  the  roots 
of  this  grass,  such  as  likely  to  command 
a  ready  sale,  if  they  could  be  brought  promi- 
nently to  notice.  The  botanical  name  of  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  made  is  not  yet 
siiOArtai  nfiQ 

CHEPPU  TATTA.  Tel.  This  term  is 
applied  to  several  plants,  Desmodium  poly- 
carpum,  D.  C.  Hedysarum  purpureum,  /?. 
iii.  358.  Coldenia  procumbens,  Asarum  Euro- 
peum  and  Elytraria  crenata. 

CHEPU-NARINGL  Tam;  Indigofera 
enneaphylla.     Linn, 

CHEPU-TATAKO.     Tkl.  Asarabacca. 

CHER.  Hind,  of  Chenab,  Armeniaca  yuI- 
garis.    Apricot. 

CHERA.    Thalictrum  foliolosum. 

CHERA,  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the  south 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
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CHEROO. 


CHERRAPOONJI. 


which,  as  ftlso  the  extent  of  their  doniinionfl, 
are  only  yagaelj  known.  They  seem  to  have 
risen  on  the  fall  of  the  Pandya  sovereignty, 
and  to  have  raled  over  Travanoore  and 
Coimbatore,  and  parts  of  Salem.  See  Kerala, 
Narapati,  Pandiya. 

CHERAITA,  UiN.  The  name  given  to  the 
stalks  of  several  Indian  plants,  all  of  them 
valuable  bitters,  equivalents  of  gentian,  ob- 
tained from  the  genera  Ophelia,  Exacum, 
Adenoma  and  Andrographis  (Justicia).  The 
properties  of  the  Indian  species  of  Qentianess, 
with  the  exception  (»f  two  or  three  of  the 
Himalayan  ones,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
largely  investigated. — Dr.  Cleghorn  Ed,  New 
Fhil,  Mag.  Ko.  6  of  April  1856.  See  Chiretta. 

CHERAKEN.  Jav.  Crotonseed. 

CHERAMBOLA.  Pobt.  Cicca  disticha. 

CHERAMELLA.  or  HARRI-PHAL. 
Bbko.     Cicca  disticha. 

CHEREM  IN.     Malay.     Cicca  disticha. 

CHERAM  PERMAL.  an  ancient  sovereign 
from  whom  all  the  royal  races  of  Malabar 
claim  descent,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
built  Calicut. 

CHER  AK,  the  name  of  the  Chera  race,  who 
ruled  at  Kerala  on  the  Malabar  coast  See 
Chera. 

CHERA  PUNJI,  a  town  and  hill  station 
in  the  Khassya  hills,  360  miles  from  Calcutta. 
See  Cherra-punji. 

CHERIBON,  -OR  CHERIMAI.  A  moun- 
tein,  in  lat  6*  54^'  S.,  and  long.  108"^  28^' 
E.  in  the  north  of  Java,  is  10,323  feet  high. 
— Horsburgh. 

CHERIKER  BODI.  Tbl.  Saccharum 
ofBcinarum.     Linn, 

CHERIMELLE.  In  Japan,  this  fruit  is 
pricked  all  over  with  a  needle,  and  laid  in 
water.  For  use  it  is  boiled  up  with  sugar, 
and  kept  with  syrup  in  glass  bottles.  These 
fruits  are  often  eaten  with  tea.  They  are 
sometimes  eaten  unripe  with  a  little  salt,  and 
may,  likewise,  when  in  that  state,  be  preser- 
ved in  salt.  Sometimes  they  are  eaten  ripe, 
and  have  then  a  subacid  taste. — Thunberg*s 
Travels,  Vol.  II.,  p.  292  and  293. 

CHERIVELU.  Tkl.  Hedyotis  umbellata. 
Linn. 

CHERKUSH.     Bind.  PrunusArmeniaca. 

C  HERO  MAR,  a  slave  race  of  Malabar, 
who  follow  the  rule  of  Maraina  Katayau.  See 
Polyandrya,  p.  108. 

CHEROO,  aborigines  in  Ghazeepnr,  a  part 
of  Qorukpur,  the  southern  part  of  Benares 
and  Mirzapur  and  Behar.  They  are  some- 
times said  to  be  a  branch  of  tbe  Bhur.  They 
seem  to  be  the  same  hs  the  Sivira  or  Seoree, 
but  Buchanan  coosiders  them  distinct.  The 
Oheroo  declare  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  the  great  serpent,  from  which  they  may 
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be  supposed  to  be  the  Nagbansi  of  Mtgadha. 
Remains  of  buildings  attributed  to  them, 
are  found  near  Buddha  Qya,  Sasram  and 
Ramghur,  and  the  images  of  Siva  and  Hana- 
man  found  in  them  indicate  that  they  belong- 
ed to  tbe  hindu  religion.  They  appear  to 
have  been  expelled  from  their  ancient  abodn 
by  the  Pramara  of  Bliojpur,  the  Hyobnn  of 
Hurdi,  and  the  Bhoonhar,  a  little  before  the 
first  mahomedan  invasion,  about  which  time 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  convulsion 
in  India,  during  which  several  tribes  acquir- 
ed their  present  possessions.  The  featorw 
of  the  Cheroo  are  said  to  resemble  the  ooca- 
pants  of  tbe  Yindhya  mountains.  They  live 
by  cutting  timber,  collecting  drugs,  and  kil- 
ling game,  and  though  their  numbers  are  very 
low,  they  continue  to  create  a  rajah  for  eveiy 
five  or  six  houses,  and  in  Vest  him  witb  tbe 
tilah  in  due  form.  The  emperor  Sher  Shah 
subdued  Muharta,  a  Cheeroo  zemindar  of 
Behar,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  last  bat 
strong  effort  of  the  Cheeroo.  The  chief  of 
Singrowli  in  Mirzapur  is  a  Cheeroo,  thoagh 
he  calls  himself  a  Ben-bans.  Sir.  H.  Elliot 
suggests  that  the  Sivira,  Seori  and  Cheroo, 
may  perhaps  be  the  Sauraseni.  In  the  Hari- 
vausa  is  the  following  passage.  '*  From  this 
race  came  the  Saui-avira,  and  Sauraeena. 
The  great  king  Saurasena  has  given  his  name 
to  the  country  over  which  he  reigned"-' 
Elliot  Oios. 

CHEliOOAH  GHAUT,  in  L.  74 *»  O'  £, 
and  L.  24*  48' N. 

CHEROOKA.  Tkl.  Saccharum  officinaniui. 

CHEROO-MUTL  Bkng.  Amarantus  pdy- 
gonoides. 

CHEROOPU,  also  Chupatu.  Tam.  Shoes 

CHEROOTS.  The  dried  leaves  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  formed  into  small  rolls  for  the 
purpose  of  smoking.  Havannah  cigars  are 
usually  reckoned  the  best  in  Europe,  h 
India,  Manilla  cigars  are  most  esteemed.  Imi- 
tation Manillas,  Chinsurah  Cheroots,  Lunkah. 
Dmdigul,  and  Trichinopoly  cigars  are  the  chief 
kinds  manufactured  in  India. — Faulkner. 

CHEROTANNY.  Tam.?  A  light  coloured 
wood  of  Travancore,  used  for  firewood. 

CHERRA  QADAN.  TeyE,.  Indigofera  en- 
neaphylia. — Linn, 

CHERRAPOONJI,  a  sanitarium  in  the 
Khassya  hills,  in  1.  25^*14'  2^  N.  and  L.  91* 
40'  5'  E.  about  4118  or  4125  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  40  miles  north  of  Sylhet 
and  60  miles  south  fromOowhatty.  The  princi- 
pal race  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  filiassja, 
able  bodied  people,  who  differ  little  from 
the  Garo.  They  are  arranged  in  petty  rajah- 
ships  in  the  Khassya  hills.  They  build  tbdr 
houses  on  piles,  they  trap  fish  like  the 
people  of  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra.    Tbxf 
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CHEERY  TREE. 


CHERU-PDNA. 


dread    snakas^  and  Nat  worship  seems  their  I  bark,  and  so  left  to  perish. — KeppeCs  Ind^ 
peooliar  calture.     They  distil  and  drink  in- 1  Arch.,  Vol,  11,,  p.  282. 


toxicating  iiqmirs.  At  a  place  between 
Riughot  and  Cherrapnnji,  and  at  other  places 
in  the  hills,  are  bridtcea  made  of  the  fibre 
of  the  India-rnbHer  tree,  as  described  by 
Oaptain  Yale.  This  race  inter  their  dead  ii> 
places  where  they  erect  oblong  pillars,  hewn 
or  unhewn,  three  to  thirteen  in  namber. 
The  climate  of  Cherrap«injt  is  suited  for  a 
sanitoriiim.  Colonel  Watstm  dettcribed  it  in 
BL  As.  Trans,  1834,  vol  iii.  2d.  Fall  of  rain 
at  Oherrapunji  haa  amounted  to  600  inches. 
The  average  fall  tor  August  200  inches.  In 
1841,  264  inches  fell;  occasionally  20  inohes 
fall  in  twenty-four  hours. — Bi   A$,   Tran$. 


CHERSYDRUS.  A  genus  of  sea  snakes, 
of  which  two  species,  C.  annulatiis  and  C. 
granulatus,  ocour  in  tbe  sea  at  Madras.  See 
HydridiB. 

CHERT.     A  quartaose  mineral. 

CHERU.     Can.  Marking  nut. 

CHERU.     See  Chema 

CHEKUCHIMDA.  Mal.  Solanum  iudi- 
cum*    Ztim. 

CHEHUKU,  also  Cherukulo  bhedam.  Tbl. 
Saccharum  oftincinarum,  L. — E,  i,  327  The 
Sans.  Syn.  is  Pundarika,  a  variety  of  the 
sugarcane. 

CH  ARUM  AN,  a  class  of  predial  slaves  in 


1844,  «rf.xiii.,  614.     Dr.  Bui$e$  Catalogue.    Malabar,  whose  name   Wilson  derives  from 


Latham,  See  Otirns.     Cherapunji. 

CHERRIES.    See  Cherry  ;  Fruits. 

CUERRO  CANNY*  Tam.I  4  light  brown 
oolunred  wood  of  Travancore>  only  used  for 
firewood. — Coh  Fnih, 

CUERRO  NALMAPELLA,  Tam.}  Alight 
brown  coloured  w<K>d  of  Travancore,  specific 
gravity  0-483,  used  for  making  oanoes. — Col. 
Frith. 

CHBRROPOONA.  Tam.)  A  dark  coloured 
irood  of  Travancore,  used  for  building  houses. 
— Col  Frith. 

CEERROTIMBA.  Tam.1  A  dark  coloured 


Cher:i,  Maleal,  the  soil.  General  Briggs  names 
a  non*Aryan   race  Cherumar. —  Wils.  Bnggs, 

CHERU  PINNAY.  Tam.  Calophyilum 
spurium. 

CHERU-PUNA  in  Tamil  and  Malayala,  is 
the  small-leaf  poon.  This  wood  is  the  real  mast 
poon,  which  is  preferred  for  tbe  masts  of 
ships  or  vessels.  Peon,  or  Puna,  consists  of 
five  sorts,  all  of  which  are  similar  in  shape  and 
growth  ;  the  large  sort  is  of  a  light  bright  co- 
lour, and  may  be  had  at  Mangalore,  from  the 
forests    of   Corumcnl,  in   Cauara,   where  it 


wood  of  Travancore,  specific  gravity  0843,  Jgrows  to  a  length   of  one  hundred  and  fifty 

feet  At  Mangalore,  Mr.  Edye  procured  a 
tree  of  this  sort  that  would  have  made  a  fore- 
mast for  the  Leander,  sixty-gun  ship,  in  one 
piece,  for  the  sum  of  1,300  rupees,  or  £149 
sterling.  Poon  grows  in  the  forests  of  Cochin 
and  Travancore,  but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  to  that  before  stated  ;  one  sort  is  named 
the  Karapa  Puna,  which  is  dark  poon ;  and 
Maini  Puna,  meaning  the  hill  poon ;  and  an- 
other sort,  the  Veilai  Puna,  or  the  white 
poon;  this  sort  is  small,  not  more  than 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  In  Canara, 
another  sort,  named  MercLie  Puna,  grows 
to  twenty-eight  inches  or  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long  j 
and  is  very  much  like  American  birch.  It 
is  generally  defective  and  not  durable  ;  con-, 
seqiieiitly,  it  is  never  brought  firom  the  hills 
for,  when  felted,  it  opens  and  splita  at  the  top 
and  but,  for  many  feet  in  length.  The  weight 
of  the  poon  may  be  said  to  be  from  forty  to 
forty-eight  pounds  the  cubic  foot ;  but  the 
lightest  he  met  with  was  thirty-four  and 
three-quarters,  and  the  heaviest  fifty  pounds 
the  cubic  foot  when  dry.  The  leaf  of  this 
tree  is  small  and  oval,  about  two  by  one  and 
a  half  inches  broad^  and  the  fruit  grows  iu 
bunches  ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  coffee-berries ; 


about  three  feet  in  circumference,  used  for 
lionse-bnilding,  tools,  &c. — Col.  Fi'iih. 

CHERRO  VUNJEE.  Tam.?  A  Travancore 
wood  of  a  brown  colour,  specific  gravity  0*644, 
used  for  firewood. — Ccl.  Frith. 

CHERRU.  Tsu  A  tank. 

OHERRU  NARRAN6E.  Malsalttm. 
Citrus  aurantium. 

CHERRU  PINAKOTTE.  Can.  Malbal. 
Calophyllum  calaba. 

CHERRY.  Enq.  The  fruit  of  the  Prunus 
eeraflus*  The  bird  cherry,  Prunus  padus,  occurs 
in  the  Punjab,  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  and 
Afghanistan.  It  has  a  mawkish  tatite.  See 
Fruit,  Kabul,  Prunus. 

CHERRY.  Anolo-Tam.  and  Teluou,  for 
Cheri,  a  terminal  word  for  a  village  or  town, 
as  Tellicherry. 

CHERRY  COAL.    See  Coal. 

CHERRYE.  Two  towns,  one  in  I.  72**  49' 
E.,  and  1.  26**  47'  N.  The  other  in  1.  70^ 
31'  E.,  and  1.  23*  T  N. 

CHEBRY  LAUREL  Cinnamomum  cerasus. 
CHERRY-SrONE    OIL.     Oil  of  Prunus 
cerasus. 

CHERRY  TREE  of  Norfolk  Island.  The 
bark  of  this  tree  is  used  for  taiming,  and  it 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  useful  woods.  It 
is  decreitfiog  rapidly  by  being  stripped  of  its  I  from   this  the  natives  extract  oil,  which   ia 
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CHETCHINZI. 


CHIBH. 


used  for  various  native  purposes. — EydCj  M. 
and  C. 

CHERVIL.  Cliaeropbyllum  sativum.  The 
leaves  are  used  in  Boups  and  salads. 

CHESNEY,  General,  an  Officer  of  the 
Ro^al  Engineers,  who,  under  the  orders  of  tbe 
British  Government,  in  the  years  1835, 1836, 
and  1837,  conducted  the  Expedition  for  the 
Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphrates   and  Tigris. 

CHESNUT  OF  CHINA.  Southwellia 
balanghas. 

CHESNUTS.    Eng. 


Chataigae?, 
KastameD , 


Fa. 
Geb. 


Castagne, 
Catitauas, 


It. 

Sp. 


The  fruit  of  the  Castanea  vesca  of  Europe. 

CHESNUT  TREE.     Ormun,  Hkb. 

CHESS,  The  Shatranj  of  the  Persians  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  by  a  brahman 
who  succeeded  the  dynasty  in  Sindh. 

CHEST — of  opium  weighs  141 J  lbs.  with 
lbs.  1  \  tare,  cheat  of  Pekoe  tea  7  catties  of 
Souchong,  and  Pouchong  25,  and  of  hyson  GO. 
Bengal  indii^'o  lbs.  260. — Simmonds, 

CHETAKUM  KURRA.  Tel.  Chickras- 
sia  tabularis. 

CHETAN.  Mal.  On  the  Malabar  coast 
a  man  servant,  a  slave,  a  weaver  of  a  parti- 
cular caste. —  Wilson. 


stock,  increase  from  siogle  aheds  to  oonfflder- 
able  villages.  Each  habitation  of  these  people 
is  separated  into  three  divisions :  one  for  the 
women,  another  f<>r  the  Dien,  and  a  third  for 
the  horses  and  other  cattle.  Tbe  whole  little 
establishment  is  then  encircled  by  a  fence  of 
wicker-work,  or  stones — Porter't  Travels^ 
Vol.  /.,  p  62. 

CHEIEK,   a   ctimbing  vine  of  Java,  the 
sap  of  which  is  [Ktisonoua. — Bikmore^  53. 

CHETI  ANAPA  KAYA,  Tkl.  Lagenaria 
vulgaris,  Ser. — var.  wild  or  bitter  kind. 

CHETI  BIRA.  Tel.    Luffa  amara,  £. 

CHETI  BUT  A.  Hind.    Abelia  triflora. 

CHETI  POTLA.  Tel.  Trichosaothea  cu- 
cumerina.  L. 

CHETIPPA,  Tbl.  Hymenodyction  excel- 
sum.  Wall. 

CHETKA.  From  this  town  to  Neilung,  on 
the  Jankee  or  Jatmubee  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
is  the  lofty  pass  of  Chung6akhago>  not  under 
18,000  feet.  See  Eaiiawar. 

CHETKOOL.From  this  place  to  Burasoo 
in  Gurhwal  the  road  leads  over  the  Soiigla 
pass  about  1^,000  feet  higlu     See  Kanawar. 

CHETOR.  See  Badul,  Chittore. 

CHETRl,  Amongst  the  hindu  a  cenotaph. 

ClIETiilYA.      Commonly        pronounced 


CIIETANA    SWAMI,  a  hindu    religious    ^'iietri,  in  the  hindu  castes,  comprises  raj«s. 


teacher,  the  preceptor  of  Baba  Lul,  who  found- 
ed tiie  Baba  Lali  sect. 

CHETCHINZI,  or  Tchetchinzki  are  tribes 
who  were  considered  the  most  formidable  of 
all    those    which   inhabit    the    innumerable 
rocky  valleys  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  Cau- 
casus.    Their  predatory  excursions,  whether 
in  large  or  small  bodies,  were  not  only  a  dread 
to  their  own  immediate  neighbours,    tribes 
like  themselves,  though  of  less  extent  and 
power  ;   but  their  sudden  descents,    ambus- 
cade8,and  continued warfare,kept  tlie  disciplin- 
ed Russians  constantly  on  the   alert.     These 
lords  of  the  mountains  seemed  never  to  rest, 
day  nor    night.     Unwearied  in  their  watch 
for  prey,  like   lightning  in  attack,  for  they 
struck,  or  were  lost  to  sight  as  quickly.     As 
the  mahommedan  was  the  last  religion  attempt- 
ed to  be  introduced    amongst    these  people, 
they  suppose  themselves  to   be  good   mussnl- 
mans.     But  the}^  have  not  any   knowledge  of 
its  doctrines.     They  have   no  priests  of  any 
kind  ;  hence   their  niarriiiges  are  mere  domes 
tic  contractSjQgreed  on  between  tlie  parents  of 
the    parties-     The    bride    always    brings    a 
dower,  consisting  of  cattle,  dbc.,    proportioned 
in  value  according  to  the  wealth  of  her  family. 
£he  is  brought  home    to   the    house    of   her 
betrothed  husband,  and  then  the  ceremony  is 
completed  by  dancing,  drinking,  and  carousal. 
From  the  custom  of  the  sons  never  migrating 
from   the    paternal  spot,  families,   from  one 
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or  princes,  and  soldiers :  all  the  other  tribes, 
however,  furnish  soldiers  ;  and,  indeed,  pnii- 
ces  too,  if  the  ambitious  individual  can  efieoi 
it.  *^  The  natural  duties  of  the  Chetriya  are 
bravery,  glory,  fortitude,  rectitude,  not  to  flee 
from  the  field,  p:^nerosity,  and  princely  con- 
duct."— Gita.  ib.  See  Chhatrija. 

CHETTI.  Tel.  Chettie,  a  Vesya  hindu, 
plural  Chettiar ;  the  social  distinctive  term 
applied  to  the  Teling  Vesya  caste  in  South- 
ern  India.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  Seth  or  Shet,  an  honorific  term  for  the 
Parsi  and  Borah. 

CHE  ITU.  Tbl.     A  tree. 

CHEUNAKA.  Sans.  Cicer  arietinum. 

ClIEVA  CHETTU,  or  Alranu,  Tel.  The 
timber  called  red  wood. 

CHEVICUM.  Malbal.  Piper  nigrum. 

CHEVIICAM.  Malay.    Piper  nigrum. 

CHEVUKURTI  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Slevog- 
tia  verticillata,  D.  Dan.  Gentiana  ver.  R.  ii. 
71.     Adenema  hyssopifoliuro,  IF.  /c.  600. 

CHEVULAPILLI  TIGE.  Tei.  Ipomoea 
Pes-caprse,  Sweet.  The  name  signifies 
*  Hare-creeper.' 

CHEWA.     Hind.     Ephedra    Gerardiana 

CHI.     Guz.    HiSD.    Cubebs. 

CHIA  KAI.  Maleal.  Pods  of  Acacia  con- 
cinna. 

CHIAN  and  Cypras  turpentines,  gum 
resins,  products  of  apistacia.     See  Onms. 

CHIBH.  A  tribe  lying  south  of  Kaahmir, 
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CHICHINGA. 


CHICKRASSIA  TABULARIS. 


bat  little  reclaimed  from  barbarism  either  by 
hindu  or  mahomedan  conquerors. 

CHI  BOW,  a  resin  of  America.  See  Balsamo- 

dendron. 

CHICACOLE,  a  town  in  the  Northeni  Cir- 
carSy  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
India.  In  November  1753  M.  Hussy  obtained 
it  for  the  French  Company,  but  it  was  after- 
wards ceded  to  the  English.  The  sea  face 
of  the  mountains  in  this  district  does  not 
contain  any  tree  vegetation,  which  can  be 
denominated  timber.  The  Northern  Ci rears 
consist  of  the  four  provinces  of  Mustu- 
fanaggar,  Ellore,  Rajamundry  and  Chica* 
cole.     They    were    ceded    to    the     French 


CHICHOLY,  in  L.  IT  48'  K,  and  L.  22* 
I'N. 

CHICHONDA.  DuK.,  or  Chichunda 
Hind.    Trichosanthes  anguina. 

CHICHOOLAH,  in  L.  78°  18' E.,  and  L. 
1 0°  9'  N. 

CHlCHOOLY,inL.  77°58'  E.,and  L.  21^ 
20'  N. 

CHI-OHOU,  and  Chi  Hsien  are  district 
magistrates  in  the  province  of  Kwang-Tung 
in  China.     See  Kwang  Tung  Chi. 

CHICHRA.  Hind.  Butea  frondosa. 

CHICIJRI.  Hind   Flectranthus  rugoaus. 

CHICHRU,  the  Himalayan  nettle. 

CHICKRASSIA  TABULARIS  Ad.  Juss. 


Yimma   . 

Ziinina 

Dul  mora 

Dal  mara 

Baxtard  cedar    Kno. 


Can. 


Eng. 
Mahb. 


Deodar 
Pnbha 
Pftbba 
Hool 

Aglay  maram        Tam 
ChittigoDg  chettu  Tkl. 
„         karra        „ 
Chetakum        ,. 


n 


»« 


in  1753,  and  to  the  English  E.  I.  Company  in  [  gwietenia  chickrassa,    lioxb,  ii.  379.    Aiml. 

1759.     They  contain  the  important  toiwns  of  I  ^, ., .  ^ 

Gaiijam,Cbicacole,Vizianagram,  Vizagapatani,    Pudha        of    Bombay. 

Coringa,  Yanoor,    Masulipatam,  Ellore    and   Yimma  .  Burm. 

Nizampatanam.  It  runs  from  theChilka  Lake  to 

MotapilU,  along  470  miles  of  sea   coast,  with 

ahreadth  of   from  70  to    100   miles  of  low 

country,  an  area  of  17,000  geographical  miles  j  Chittagong  wood  „ 

watered  by  the    Kistna,    the  Godavory    and   Cedar 

Gondecama. — Dr,  CleghorvUs  Repent, 

CHICALDAH,  a  hill-station  in  Bcrar. 
See  Chiknidab. 

CHICANE  is  the  game  of  Chougan,  once 
universally  practised  throughout  Persia,  and 
formerly  often  played  on  a  level  piece  of 
ground  near  Shiraz.   As  a  game  on  foot,  wo 


This  treo  occurs  in  the  mountainous  coun** 
tries  to  the  east  of  Bengal.  It  was  discover- 
ed by  Mr.  Nimmo  on  the  Toongur  Hills  in 
1833.  It  occurs  in  Chittagong^  also  in  Coim- 
batore,  &c.,  where,  in  common  "with  one  or  two  • 
other  light  red-coloured  woods,  it  currently 
passes  under  the  general  name  of  cedar  or  has- 
have  it  in  the  cricket  of  England,  the  Golf  or  i  tard  cedar,  and  all  are  extensively  employed  in 


Gougb  and  Shintey  and  hockey  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Hurling-matches  of  Ireland.  Pietro  delta 
Valle  (Viaggi,  Lettera  de  Casvin  25  Luglio 
16 1 8)  discovered  it  in  the  Florentine  Calcic. 
Ci*  e  solo  questa  diiferenza  tra  il  giuocho  de 
Persian!  e  '1  calcio  deFiorenti,  che  i  Fiorentini 
ginoano  con  molta  gente  a  piedi  tfeca ;  Mai 
Persiani,  pia  nobilmente  giucano  a  cavallo. 
Sir  William  Ouseley  sees  the  name  Chngan 
appear,  but  slightly  disguised,  in  the  chicane 


cabinet  making.  This  has  quite  a  cedar-like 
smell.  The  wood  is  well  known  in  Madras 
and  easily  procured,  and  is  extensively  used 
in  cabinet  making,  coming  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  '*  Chittiigong  wood,"  being  import- 
ed from  that  province,  though  it  is  abundant 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  close-grained,  light  coloured  and  delicate- 
ly veined,  makes  beautiful  and  light  furni- 
ture, but  is  apt  to  warp    during  the  season  of 


of  Lttnguedoc,  where  the  game  is  played  as  in  i  hot  land  winds.     According  to  Dr.  Gibson,  it 


Persia,  with  a  wooden  ball  and  a  club  headed 
like  a  mallet  or  hammer. -^Oiese/^y^  Travels. 
Vol,  /.,  p.  346.     See  Chougan. 

CHICCORTIE,inL.77°4rE.,audL.  17^ 
50' N. 

CHICHAMBA,  iuL.  76"  35'  K,and  L  19° 
50' N. 

CHICHEROULY,  in  L.  77^^  20'  E.  and  L. 
30^  15' N. 

CHICHEERY,  in  L.  84°  14'  E.,  and  L.  23^ 
2S'  N. 

CHI-CHI  A.  Hind.,  also  Pudma  and  Pur- 
pinja,  Hind.  Janipems  communi!*. 

CHICHINDA,  Hind.  Trichosanthes 
angvina, 

CHICHINGA.  Tel.  Trichosanthes  anguina. 
Snake  gourd. 
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is  a  fine  straight-growing  tree,  rather  common 
in  the  southern  jungles  of  the  Bombay  presi- 
dencv,  but  much  less  so  in  the  northern. 
Its  wood  could  easily  be  creosoted.  It  is  va- 
luable for  cabinet  and  house  purposes,  and  is 
used  in  the  Madras  Gun  Carriage  Manufactory 
to  make  plane  tables  and  for  furniture  work. 
It  furnishes  one  of  the  Deodars  of  Malabar. 
It  is  found  also  in  Canaraand  Sunda,  in  the 
tali  jungles  near  and  on  the  Ghats,  particularly 
at  Qunesh  Good.  Wood  there  whiter,  but 
tough  and  close  grained  ;  and,  from  its  gener- 
al situation,  it  is  hardly  known  to  the  car- 
penter. It  grows  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Cey- 
lon.  Dr.  Brandis  tells  us  that  there  is  scat- 
tered throughout  the  forests  on  elevated 
ground  in  British  Burmah  (large  trees  are 
scarce)  a  tree  either  indeutical  with  "  Chitta- 
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cm  HE. 


CBlKNl-lfATTI. 


gong  wood''  or  nearly  related  to  it.  A  cubic 
foot  of  it  weighs  lbs.  24,  and  in  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  Boil,  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  80  feet  and  aver- 
age girth  measured  at  6  feet  fix)m  the  ground 


CHI  flSIEN.  See  Chi-ftt  ;  Kwang-tang. 
chi. 

CHH'RA.  HiKo.  The  ooantaaaticei  a 
descriptive  roll* 

CHIHRA-NAVESI.      Hind.    Taking   a 


is  8  feet.     This   wood   was  not  known  to  Mr.  i  descriptive  roll. — EilioL     WiUon. 

Rohde  as  a  product  of  the  Northern   Circars,  |      CHUDRON  CHANDANA.aiao  Malayaja. 

but  was  imported  there  among  the  ''  Chittagoug    Sans.     Sandalwood. 


woods."  Beautifully  veined  and  mottled  pieces, 
he  says,  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  its 
complaints  during  the  season  of  the  hot  winds 
and  dry  northerly  winds  of  November  and 
December,  in  the  Northern  Circars,  render 
articles  made  of  it,  containing  wide  planks  and 
framing,  as  armouries,  very  disagreeable  bed- 
room companions.  The  Cliittagong-wood,  he 
addS)  is  used  at  Madras  for  all  purposes  for 
which  ordinary  mahogany  would  be  used  in 
Britain,  as  furniture,  pauels  of  carriages,  6lc  ; 
and  one  variety  is  sufficiently  tough  to  be  em- 
ployed for  felloes  of  wheels.  Mr.  Rohde  con- 
cludes that  all  the  woods  imported  under  the 
name  of  *'  Chittagong"  is  not  the  produce  of 
the  same  tree,  the  only  wood  of  the  Circars 
at  all  resembling  it  is  the  *'  Pinna  ayeinpa"  of 
Gai^am  and  norfhern  parts  of  the  Vizaktapa- 
tam  districts.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult, 
so  far  as  his  recollection  eRables  him  to  state, 
to  distinguish  cme  from  the  other,  though  he 
believes  it  to  be  from  a  species  of  neeni,  Melia 
azaderachta.  These  remarks  will  show  that 
the  wood  of  the  Chickrassia  tabularis  enters 
the  market  indiscrimhiately,  as  one  of  the 
cedara,  bastard  cedard,deodar8,  and  Chittagoug 
woods  ;  and  that  several  woods  are  known  in 
the  market  under  the  name  of  Chittagoug 
wood,  though  seemingly  all  possessing  a  simi- 
larity of  character  which  prevents  them  being 
distinguished,  but  allows  of  them  all  being 
used  for  one  another.  The  bark  is  powerfully 
astringent. — Mr,  Rohde.  lioxhAx,  379.  Dm. 
Gibson,  Wight,  CUghorn,  Brandis.  Volgt 
137.  Thuf.  En.  PI  Zeylan.  i  6i.  M.  E.J.  R. 
0'SJ&aughnes9i/,  p.  250- 

CHIOKUN,  also  Chicknn  do2i.  Hind. 
Plain  embroidery.  That  in  use  for  European 
families  is  usaally  called  **  work"  or  Chikkan 
work.  It  is  a  large  branch  of  muslin  work  of 
India. 

CHICORY,  Cichorium  intibus,  Th«  root 
of  this  plant  is,  in  Europe,  largely  employed 
to  adulterate  coffee. 

CHICUDA.     Can.     Phaseolus  max. 

CHICULDAH.     See  Chikuldah. 

CHIFFEs,  Drapeaux,  Drilles.  Fr.  Rags. 

CHI-FU,    Chi-le-chow     and     the    Cbi-1 
tung-cbi  are  the  prefects  of  the  province  of 
Kwang-Tung.     See  Rwang-Tung-chL 

CHIGRI.  Can.  Antelope  cervicapra, Pa2/a«. 

CHIHK  Hind.  Adivisiouof  the  Qujar 
tribe. 

1.72  ( 


CHI-KAI. 
Acacia  rugata, 
CHIKAN. 
CHIKAN. 


CUIJARRI.     Hind.  Podophyllam  emodi. 

CHIJLA.  Hind.  Fraxinas  xanthoxyU 
loides. 

CHIE.  Tam.  a  screen  made  ofiattans, 
suspended  in  India  outside  of  verandahs,  over 
doors  or  windows,  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  chik  is  often  made  of  strips 
of  split  hamboo,  also  of  grass,  or  of  the  khua- 
khus  grass,  the  Anatherium  murieatum  ;  the 
Arundo  donax,  the  Sacchamm  sara  and  S. 
spontaneum  are  also  largely  used  for  the  chiks 
of  houses. 

TsL.    Acacia   ctincinna,  D£. 
Buch. 

Hind.  Euonymus  fimbriaikJL 
Hind.  Psbs.  Embroidery, 
flowers  worked  in  silk,  muslin  or  cotton,  on  a 
cotton  f/round.     See  Chikun. 

CHIKARA.  Dbkh.  Hind.  Antelope  qua- 
dricornis,  Blain,  A.  Arabics,  Hempnck. 
A.  sub-4-cornutus,     Ellwt, 

CHIK-CHAK.  Ptyadactylus  gecko,  a 
lizard  of  Labuan.  It  is  very  domestic,  like  tbe 
Chaplak  of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  luminoos  oa 
occasions. 

CHIKATI  MRAKU  or  Tamalama.  Tbl. 
Xatithochyrans  pictoriusi  R, 

CHIKAYA  or  Sikaya.  Tbl.  Acacia 
concintia,  Z>.  (7.  Mimosa  eon.  R.  ii  6(k>. 
A.  rugata,  Buch.  The  tender  aoid  leaves  an 
eaten  in  curries  and  the  skin  of  the  ripe  legume 
is  used  like  soap  to  cleanse  the  hair. 

CHIKI.     Hind.     Gouffeia   holosteoidea. 

CHIKILINTA  GADDJ.  Tel.  Panicom 
verticillatum,^. — R,  i.30l.  The  rapid  growtii 
of  this  beautiful  grass  has  given  rise  to  t^e 
common  saying  CMkilinta  auwatyam^  hL 
''  grass  like  riciies'' — come  and  go. 

CHIK-KA  BHAIRA.  Can.  In  Mysore, 
a  variety  of  rice.  See  Oriza  sativa. 

CH*IKKI.  Hind.  A  hand-mill,  a  quern. 
Etliot 

CHIKKUDU  CHETTU,  Lablab  culttatns, 
D.G.^W.  and  A  773;  /c.  203.  Dolichos 
lignosus,  R,  iii.  307. 

CHIKMAK.  Hind.,  or  Chakmak.  Flint, 
the  flint  of  a  gun. 

CHIENA-KALR.  Hind.  A  kind  of  soil 
used  to  remedy  kalr  or  reh. 

CHIKNIor  Chikri,  Hind.    Boxqs  sem- 
pervirens. 
CHIKNI-MATTI,  Hind.  Clay,  firv-day 
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CHILAGADA  DUMPA. 


CHILCHIL. 


CHIKBASSL  Bbso.  Chiekrassia  tabula- 
ri& 

CHIKRI.    Bazus  Nepaleoais. 

CHIKSA.  A  perfamed  powder  composed 
of  a  variety  of  ouoriferoas  subHtanoes,  gener- 
ally mixed  up,  when  used,  with  sweet  scented 
oil  (pboolail  ka  tel). — HerkloU. 

CH1KULDA«  HILL  in  lat-  21^9'  N., 
and  long.  74"  59'  E.  A  table- land  near  to 
and  aomewhat  higher  than  the  fort  of  Gawil- 
ghar  :  Gawilkhiir  is  situated  in  about  1.  21° 
N^  and  1.  77®  £.,  aud  its  height  above  the 
plain  is  2,300  feet;  thus  it  will  be  3,600 
feet  above  the  lovel  of  the  sea,  since 
this  iiart  of  the  Berar  valley  is  1,300  feet 
above  the  sea.  Chikuldab,  elevated  3,760 
feet,  is  on  the  Viudhya,  or  as  some  call  it,  the 
Gawilghur  range  of  hills,  and  about  20  miles 
from  the  cantonment  of  £iliohpoor.  The 
plateau  of  Chikuldah  is  not  above  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  a  mile  in 
length.  The  more  gentle  scenery  of  a  vast 
i(ylvan  tract  is  seen  away  towards  the  north, 


patam,  a  species  of  Dioscorea,  D.  fascknhta, 
Ji.  iii.  801  is  cultivated  under  this  name. 
It  seems  to  be  only  a  variety  of  D.  aculeata. 

CHiLAKA  DUDUGA.  Tel.  Guatteria 
suberoHa,  Don. —  W.  and  A,  37.  Uvaria 
sub.  A*,  ii.  667  ;  Cor,  34.  Also  Unona  discolor 
VM.-^R.  ii,  669. 

CHILAKA  TOTA  EURA,  Amarantna 
fasciatus,  R,  iu.  609.— ^T.  /c  71T. 

CHILAN.  Hind.  From  Chilna,  Hiirix, 
to  go,  a  way  bill  of  the  post  oftce,  Ac,  a  list 
of  contents,  a  clearance  ;  written  ChillawiL 

GHILAONL     Hind.     Current  coin. 

CHILAS.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Indus  river,  on  the  south  by  the 
watershed  of  the  ridge  ovev  Looloosur  Lake^ 
on  the  east  by  the  watershed  of  the  same 
ridge  as  above  Looloosur  Lake  calminatiBg 
iu  the  lofty  penk  of  Munga  Parbut;  the  Astor 
boundary  marches  with  Chilas  heye,  on  the 
west  to  a  point  beyond  the  village  of  Smteen, 
where  the  Inciua  takes  a  turn  to  the  sooth- west. 
Chilas  affords  good  pasturage  but  lies  under 
covered    with    high  grass  and  foret^t  trees,  snow  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 


Grood  roads  have  been  made  along  the  irre- 
gular plateau  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  From  November  to 
tlie  end  of  June,  a  total  of  eight  uionthsi  the 
naean  temperature  was  71^.  The  hottest 
months  were  April  and  May,  giving  a  mean 
of  83^.  The  coldest  months  were  January 
and  February,  having  a  mean  of  59"^.  Thus 
producing  between  the  hottest  and  coldest 
months,  a  range  of  24°.  The  coldest  day 
observed  was  the  9th  of  February  at  sun- 
riae,  being  47^.  The  hottest  day  noticed 
was  on  the  27th  April,  at  2  P.  M.,  being  96"^. 
Between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  there 
was  therefore  a  range  of  49°.  The  greatest 
monthly  range  was  14°  in  November.  The 
greatest  diurnal  range  was  22°  in  April  and 
May  ;  the  least  diurnal  range  jvaa  4°  in  Feb- 


The  She(*n  claiming  an  Arab  descent  are  the 
proprietary  aud  governing  olasa  Ctime  is  rare^ 
Women  have  more  liberty  and  power  than 
among  mahomedan  tribes,  and  breaches  of 
chastity  are  punished  by  death.  They  were 
visited  in  1866  by  Dr.  Leitner  at  the  request 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  Their  lan- 
guage seems  distinct  from  Pushtoo,  Persian 
and  Hindi,  and  is  not  understood  by  their 
neighbours  the  Syud  race, who  inhabit  Durreil 
and  Taukeer  to  the  west  of  Qhilghit  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions,  the  inhabitanta 
of  Chilas  were  conquered  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  converted  to  the 
mahomedan  faith.  Up  to  about  1840,  the 
Kahghan  Syuds  received  quantities  of  gold 
dust  as  religious  dues  from  the  people  of  Chilas^ 
but  when  the  Syuds,  aided  by  the  Sikhs,  failed 


roary  and  6°  in  June.     The   vet  bulb  ther-  j  ^^  "^  attack  on  Chilas,  the  dues  were  aban- 


mometer  during  the  hot  montbsi  had  an 
average  depression  of  10°.  The  thermome- 
ter averaged  a  geberal  range  of  about  10° 
below  the  temperature  of  Ellichpore.  The 
rains  cease  about  the  middle  of  September, 
heavy  dews  then  occur  until  the  cold  weather 
begins,  and  also  from  February  to  the  rains. 
At  this  period  the  moist  atmosphere  is  bright 
and  transparent,  but  becomes  hazy  as  it  gets 
leas  dense  towards  the  hot  weather.-^Captoin 
Band,     See  Sanatoria. 

CHIL,  also  Chir,  in  the  N.  W.  Himalayas, 
are  the  generic  terms  for  the  geuus  Pinua,  and 
P.  ezoelaa  aud  P.  lougifoUa  are  so  named. 

CHILA.     HiNB.    Casearia  tomentosa. 

CHILAGADA  DUMPA,  or  Genusn  gadda 
and  Mohanam.  Txl.  Batatas  edulis,  Ch, 
Ck>iiTelviilu8  batatas,  J2.  i.  48d,  About  Tizaga- 
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doned.  A  second  attack  by  the  Sikh  nation 
was  successful,  and  a  small  annual  tribute  of 
3  tolahs  of  gold  dust  aud  100  goats  is  paid  to 
the  Cashmere  durbar. 

CHILASSI  TAMAKU.  Hind.  Nicotiana 

rustioa. 

OHILAW,  in  I.    79°  57'  E.,  and  L  7^ 

38' N. 

CHILBILLA,  atown  in  India  in  I  81° 
57' E.,  and  125°  56' N. 

CHIL  BINJ  EA  JHAR.  Hind.  Strvch- 
nos  potatorum.  Clearing  nut  tree.  The 
clearing  nut  is  the  Chil-binj  :  phal  is  the 
fruit,  and  lakri  the  wood. 

CHILBUKRY,  in  L  89°  20^  £.,  and  1.  26* 
48' 
CHILCHIL.    Hind.     Celosia   argentea. 
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CHILDREN. 


CHILIVA. 


CHILDREN  nre  greatly  loDged  for  by  all 
the  races  inhabiting  the  south  and  east  of  Asia. 
One  prevailing  feeling  regarding  them  is  such 
as  is  expressed  inPsalm  cxxviL  4,5,  *'  as  arrows 
are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man,  so  are  the 
children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man  that 
hatli  his  quiver  full  of  them,  they  Bhail  not  be 
ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak  with  the 
enemies  in  the  gate,"  for  moat  persons  will 
hesitate  to  attack  a  large  united  family. 
Amongst  hindus  ami  Chinese,  with  whom 
spirit^worship  largely  prevnilfj,  sons  are  parti- 
cularly longed  for,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  duties  to  the  manes  of  their  parents. 
The  eastern  custom  of  nursing  a  child  from 
the  hip  or  side,  as  in  Isaiah  1x.  4,  is  still  con- 
tinned,  and  a  child  born  after  vows,  ia  still, 
as  in  Proverbs  xxxi.  2,  called  the  sou  of  a 
vow-  As  in  Genesis  xxv.  6.  the  children 
of  mahomedans,  born  of  a  wife  of  hum- 
bler birth,  or  of  a  harm  woman,  are  not  deem- 
ed equal  in  social  rank  to  the  children  of  a 
high -born  wife.  Infanticide  is  ntill  continued 
amongst  certain  rnjpoot  races,  but  the  causes 
are  not  for  fulfilment  of  any  vow  or  from  any 
religious  duty,  but  pride  or  poverty  induce 
them  to  destroy  their  female  children,  and 
many  rajpoot  tribes  have  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  obtaining  wives.  The  Chinese  have 
complete  power  over  their  oflfspring,  even  to 
life,  but  in  no  country  of  the  south-east  of 
Asia  is  the  sacrificing  of  children,  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  continued  ;  though,  down 
to  comparatively  recent  historic  times,  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Aramaeans,  Syri- 
ans, Babylt>nians  and  even  Israelites,  and 
their  neighbours,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  sacrificed  their  children  with  the 
hoped-for  object  of  averting  any  great  and 
serious  misfortune.  A  Phoenician  legend 
is  of  El,  the  strong,  offerin>  up  his  son  Ye- 
dud  or  Yedid,  the  beloved.  El  being  the 
Kronos.  (Bunsen,  iii.  286.)  Malekh  Bel  was 
the  same  as  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  or  Moloch 
or  Bal-Moloch,  to  whom,  as  also  to  Hecate  and 
Ifelekhet  Artemis,  dogs  were  sacrificed.  In 
Babylonia  (Is.  Ixvi.  3,  Ez.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv. 
20)  thdr  neck  or  backbone  bad  to  be  broken 
unless  redeemed.  The  principal  sacrifices 
offered  to  Hercules  Usoo,  as  well  as  to  his 
mythical  companion,were  human  beings,  whidi 
in  Laodicea  of  Phomicia  might  be  ransomed 
by  a  cloe.  At  Carthage,  the  practice  of  sacri* 
ficing  their  favourite  children,  and  those  of 
the  highest  rank  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
continued  dowu  to  their  latest  wars.  The 
legend  of  the  Grecian  Hercules  is  that  he  be- 
came insane,  burned  bis  own  children,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  twin  brother  Iphicles,  and 
murdered  his  guest  Iphitus.  Bunten  iv.  212, 
213.  See  China.  Harm.  In&nticide.  Rajpoot. 
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CHI-LE-CHOU,  and  Chi-le-tung-dii,  pre- 
fects  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kwang-taog. 

CHILGHOZA.  Hind.,  oorruptly  Galghossa, 
the  nuts  or  seeds  from  the  cones  of  the  edible 
pine,  Pinus  Gerardiana ;  in  Hazara  and  else- 
where, the  seeds  of  the  common  Chii,  P. 
excelsa  and  P.  longifolia,  are  so  called. 

CHILHUTTY,  in  1.  8^  41  E.,  and  1. 
20°  17'  N. 

CHILI  or  Chillas,  Hind.  Juntperua 
excelsa  ;  J.  nrborea,  Pencil  cedar. 

CHILIANWALAH,  a  battle  was  fought 
here  on  the  13th  January  1849,  between  the 
British  in  India  and  the  Skhs,  where  14*2 
per  cent,  of  the  British  soldiery  fell  in  tiie 
action.  It  lies  between  the  Chenab  and  the 
Jhelum  rivers. 

CHILI  STRAWBERRY.     Strawberry. 

CHILIVA. Hind.  The  "Indian  Bleak"  of 
N.W.  India,  a  lonely  little  fish  seldom  reaching 
more  than  2  or  3  ounces  ;  he  is  active,  playful, 
and  ravenous  ;  his  appearance  like  new  silver 
(the  scales  being  used  in  making  false  pearls) 
and  he  ranks  among  the  most  delicate  at  table. 
In  many  parts  of  Northern  India  enthusiastic 
Lady  Anglers  with  a  long  graceful  wand, 
^^whip^'  for  him  with  great  success,  on  fine 
clear  evenings,  near  the  cold  season,  with  tiny 
midges,  of  rainbow  hue,  begirt  with  gold  lintel. 
Five  pounds  weight  and  more  of  these  pearly 
playthings  have  been  the  reward  of  a  lady  par^ 
on  one  evening,  caught  without  much  exertion 
from  a  boat  and  under  the  shade  of  contiguoos 
Topes  and  groves  along  the  '*  Raptee."  Besides 
the  artificial  fiy,  the  chiliva  greedily  seises 
everything  from  a  mosquito  to  a  butterfly,—-* 
and  a  grub  or  flesh  maggot,  a  bit  of  paste,  or 
a  large  grain  of  tough  rice  are  equally  good, 
lie  is  essentially  a  Burface  fish, — active  and 
cleanly  iu  his  predilections  ;  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, he  soon  dies  after  handling,  especial- 
ly if  he  has  been  hooked, — the  easting  net  ia 
the  proper  modus  operandi  to  get  stodL  fish  for 
a  water  and  the  supply  shoold  be  kept  very  few 
together  or  they  will  rapidly  die.  Ektrthen  pans 
carried  on  a  pole  across  a  nikn's  shoulder  by 
night  are  best :  this  fish  is  very  paolifiej  hot 
his  enemies  are  abundant  in  proportion.  From 
his  surface  habits  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the 
ducks,  fish  hawkS)  kingfishers,  snakes,  turtle, 
he.  To  feed  them  or  cause  them  to  congregate, 
burn  a  little  ghee,  or  fat  in  a  pot  over  the  fire 
and  when  it  begins  to  smoke,  empty  out  the 
contents  on  the  pool  or  lake,  and  you  will  soon 
see  the  CJUliva  hunting  this  new  food  on  the 
surface ; — coarse  flour  slightly  melted  aod 
thrown  in  will  also  attract  a  great  number,  the 
casting  net  thrown  on  the  spot  wiU  astonish 
yon  with  its  silvery  load.  The  Indian  Angler 
prisses  the  little  Chiliva  beyond  all  his  con- 
freres, for  he  is  the  shining  6aii9M  boucke  which 
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wfaea  properly  spun  on  a  first  clasa  rapid 
tempts  the  inDJestic  Mahseer  of  discreet  50  to 
100  lbs.  from  all  bis  propriety,  or  seduces  the 
golden  eyed  BokfMr  of  20  to  run  a  wreck.  In 
those  parts,  tooj  he  is  rare.  Extermination  has 
been  his  unavoidable  fute,  and  one  has  walked 
railea  oft  in  vain  for  his  sake,  and  fruitlessly 
offered  rewards  for  his  apprehension  with  the 
view  of  offering  bini  as  h  sacrifice  to  some 
"  Monarch  of  the  Pool"  who  refused  to  be  "at 
home"  for  any  smaller  dainty. 

CHILK.\  LAKE,  a  marine  lagoon  in  the 
Qaojam  and  C attack  districts  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  bounds 
the  Northern  Circars  on  the  north.  It  seems 
the  result  of  the  breach  of  the  sea  over  a  flat 
sandy  shore,  whose  elevation  is  something 
above  the  level  c»f  the  country  within.  Pnlicat 
lake  appears  to  have  the  same  origin.  Kach 
of  them  conunutiicates  with  the  sea  by  a  very 
narrow  but  deep  opening,  and  are  Bhallow 
within.  The  Chilkn  lake  is  about  40  miles  in 
length  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  in  most 
places  12  or  15  mi  led  wide — HenrulVs  Memoir , 
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CHILLIES.  Eng. 

Mirch  DuK.  |  Lombok  ;  Chabai ; 

Capakum  £Na.        Ciiabe,  Lftda  m«ra ; 

Cayenne  Pepper         „  Lada China,      Malat. 

Mirchi  Guz.  Hind,  i  Molagaii;al  Tam. 

Lombok  Jay.  |  Mirapakaialu  Tbl. 

Chillies,  or  capsicums,  are  long  roundish 
taper  pods,  divided  into  two  or  three  cells» 
filled  with  small  whitish  seeds.  The  scienti- 
fic relations  of  the  genua  producing  these 
fruits  will  be  found  under  the  article  Capsi- 
cum, and  we  will  here  attend  chiefly  to  the 
culinary  and  commercial  values.  Chilli  is  the 
Mexican  name  for  all  varieties  of  Capsicum^ 
though  they  are  natives  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  other  hot  climates.  G.  annuum  is 
the  species  commonly  noticed,  but  there  are 
numerous  varieties. which,  by  many,  are  reckon- 
ed species.  Thus  C.  fraUsf.ens  is  a  shrubby 
plant,  which  grows  to  a  large  and  more  busby 
size  ;  C,  minimum  supplies  the  variety  called 
bird-pepper  :  C,  buccatum\\KS  a  globular  fruit, 
and  furnishes  cherry  or  berry  capsicum.  They 
are  all  of  the  simplest  culture,  but  culture 
appears  to  increase  the  Rize,  and  to  diminish 
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CHILKL  Hind.  A  rupee  of  Kashmir, 
value  ten  annas. 

CHILKORE,  in  1.  86^  58'  E.,  and  1.  24» 
58- N. 

CHILLA,  a  holy  place  where  a  fakir  sits, 
so  called  from  the  initiatory  Chilla(40)  days' 
abstinence.  It  is  also  known  as  a  fakir's  takia. 
—EUiot, 

CHILLA.     HiNi>.    Casearia  tomentosa. 

CHILLA  CHETTU,  or  Indiipu  Chettu. 
Tel.     Strychuos  potatorum,   L, — /?.  i.   575. 

CHILLA  GADA,  also  Grasugad».  Tel- 
Batatas  edulis. 

CHILLAH.  The  fortieth  day  after  child- 
birth, on  which  a  mahomedaii  woman  per- 
formH  her  purifications.  It  is  the  forty  days 
of  Lev.  xii.  4. — Uerkl. 

CHILLA-JAIDAR,  a  kind  of  silk  of  Bok- 
hara. 

CHILLAMBRUM,  a  town  in  1.  79°  47' E. 
and  1.  11°  26  N.  It  has  a  famous  pagoda 
near  Palamcottah,  which,  in  1763  and  1754, 
frequently  changed  hands  between  the  British 
and  French. 

CHILL  AN  KI.  Tel,  Inga  umbellata.  Willd, 

CHILLAR.  Hind.  The  husk,  skin  or  rind 
of  fruit,  grain,  &c. 

CHILLAR.  Hind.  Small  money  or  change ; 
it  corresponds  also  to  the  English  word 
**  upwards,"  as  a  hundred  rupees  and  upwards, 
— sao  rupai  challar. 
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capsicin.  When  the  fruit  is  fresh,  it  has  a 
penetrating  acrid  smell  :  it  is  extremely 
pungent  to  the  taste,  and  produces  a  most 
painful  burniufi;  in  the  mouth.  When  dried,' 
they  form  a  large  article  of  local  and  foreign 
trafRc,  and  form  the  basis  of  Cayenne 
pepper ;  but  in  vinegar,  when  green  or 
ripe,  they  are  an  acceptable  pickle.  In 
Bengal,  the  natives  make  an  extract  from  the 
chillies  which  is  above  the  cousistence  and 
color  of  treacle.  The  consumption  of  the  chil- 
lies in  Southern  and  Ea^itern  Asia  is  immense^ 
as  both  rich  and  poor  daily  use  them,  and  they 
form  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  chutnees 
and  curries  ;  ground  into  a  paste,  between 
two  stones,  with  a  little  mustard,oil,ginger  and 
salt,  they  form  the  only  seasoning  which 
the  millions  of  poor  in  those  countries  can 
obtain  to  eat  with  their  rice.  They  are 
worth  about  40*.  the  candy  of  600  lbs. 
Cayenne  pepper  is  used  in  medicine  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  a  rubefacient  and 
stimulant,  especially  in  cases  of  ulcerated  sore 
throat.  It  acts  on  the  stomach  as  an  aromatic 
condiment,  and  when  preserved  in  acetic  acid 
it  forms  Chilli  vinegar.  Red  pepper  may  be 
considered  one  of  most  useful  vegetables  in 
hygiene.  As  a  stimulant  and  auxiliaiy  in 
digestion,  it  has  been  considered  invaluable,es- 
pecially  in  warm  countries.  Immense  quantities 
of  the  capsicum  are  used  by  the  native  popu- 
lation of  the  West  Indies,  Africa  and  Mexico ; 
the  consumption  there  as  a  condiment  being 
almost  universal^  and  perhaps  equal  in  quan- 
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tity  to  salt.  The  **  wort"  or  Cayenne  pottas^e 
may  be  termed  the  national  dish  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  as  that,  or  its  basis, "  dillock, "  is  in- 
variably eaten  with  their  ordinary  diet,  the  thin 
crumpet-like  bread  of  teff  or  wheat  flour. 
Equal  parts  of  salt  and  the  red  cayenne  pods 
are  powdered  and  mixed  together  with  a  little 
pea  or  bean  meal  to  niake  a  paste.  This  is 
called  **  dillock,"  and  is  made  in  quantities  at 
a  time,  being  preserved  in  a  large  gourd  shell, 
generally  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  *'  wort" 
is  merely  a  little  water  added  to  this  paste, 
which  is  then  boiled  over  the  fire,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  fat  meat  and  more  meal 
to  make  a  kind  of  porridge,  to  which  some- 
times is  also  added  seyeral  warm  seeds,  such 
as  the  common  cress  or  black  mustard, 
both  of  which  are  indigenous  in  Abyssinia. 
A  kind  called  the  Tobago  red  pepper,  is  said 
to  possess  the  most  pungent  properties  of  any 
of  the  species.  It  yields  a  small  red  pod,  less 
than  an  inch  in  length,  and  longitudinal  in 
shape,  which  is  so  exceedingly  hot  that  a 
amall  quantity  of  it  is  sufficient  to  season  a 
large  dish  of  any  food.  Owing  to  its  olea- 
ginous character,  it  has  been  found  impossi- 
ble to  preserve  it  by  drying,  but  by  pouring 
strong  boiling  vinegar  on  it  a  sauce  or  decoc- 
tion can  be  made,  which  possesses  in  a  con- 
centrated form  all  the  essential  qualities  of 
the  vegetable.  A  single  drop  of  this  sauce 
will  flavor  a  whole  plate  of  soup  or  other  food. 
**  Johnston's  Abyssinia'*  quoted  by  O'Shaugh- 
nessy.  FatUkner.  SimmondSy  p.  429.  See 
Capsicum.    Capsicum  anuuum.  Cayenne. 

CfllLLIMILLI.  Tkl.  Cicca  disticha. 

CHILLOOR — 9  Csdsalpinia  sepiaria. 

CHILLOUNEA.  A  singular  tree  of 
Nepaul.  Its  upper  coat  is  entirely  composed 
of  innumerable  needle-form  fibres,  tolerably 
united  by  a  kind  of  gelatinous  sap.  The  wood 
makes  good  beams  and  rafters,  and  is  held  in 
such  superstitions  veneration  by  the  natives, 
that  no  house  is  considered  secure  in  which 
more  or  less  of  the  timber  has  not  been 
employed. — Smith's  NepauL 

CHLLY.  Eno.  Capsicum  species, 

CBILMADt  a  town  mentioned  as  trading 
with  Kanneh,  Ez.  zxvii.  21-23. 

CHILON.  Hind.  Populus  ciliata. 

CHILOTA.  Hind.  Litsaea,  iSp. 

CHILOWAH,  in  1.    77  ^^  37'  E.,  and  1. 

29^  sr  N. 

CHILRAI,  also  Ehatrow,  Picea  (Abies) 
WeHbiana,  P.   pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

CHILUCHI     Hind.    Iris  Nepalensis. 

CHILU  NUTIYA.  Bkno.  Amarantus 
polygonoides,  Eoxb. 

CHIMA.    Tel.    An  ant. 

CHIMA-PUNJL  Maleau  Cochlosper- 
mum  gossypium,  Z>.  0. 
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CHIM6ARI,  the  grass,  Eleusine  flagelli- 
fera. 
CHIMBARI.      Hind.      Daetylocteninm 

iEgyptiacum, 

CHIMBROY  ASPARAGUS.  Ekq. 
Asparagus  adscendens,  Ro^. 

CHIMEANI,      Hind.      Cathartocarpns 

fistula. 

CHIMLIGHY.  in  1.  76°  57'  E.,  and  L  16" 
26' N. 

CHIMMEIR,  1.  73^  59'  E.,  and  1.  21* 
5'N. 

CHIMNANU,  of  Lahaul  and  the  Chenab, 
Amy^dalus  persica,  the  peach. 

CHIMONANTHUS.  The  fragrant  Chimo- 
nftnthus,  which  is  now  a  favourite  in  England, 
where  it  blooms  in  the  open  air  at  Christmas, 
is  quite  common  in  China — Fortune's  Tea 
DiUricts.pfige  79.  See  Edgworthiacbrysantba. 

CHIMPANZEE,  the  name  by  which  one 
of  those  forms  of  theSimiada^  which  approach 
nearest  to  man,  is  most  generally  known.  The 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  Simin  satyrus 
of  Linnaeus,  the  Oriental  Orang,  but  it  is 
now  generally  restricted  to  a  West  African 
genus,  the  Troglodytes  niger  of  Geoffrey,  the 
Homo  troglodytes  of  Linnaeus. — EnpL  Cyc^ 
page  1015.  See  Simiadae. 

CHIMQ,  also  Chimyaka.  Kind.  Syringa 
emndi.  Morns  serrata  ;  Podophyllum  emodi. 

CHIMURXJDU,  also  Chekonadi,  Tel. 
Cadaba  Indica,  Lam. 

CHIN.     HiKD.    Fagopyrum  escnlentum. 

CHINA.     Hind.    Panioum  miliaceum. 

CHINA.  The  empire  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Asia,  known  to  Europe  by  this  name,  is  called 
by  the  western  Mongols,  Kathay ;  by  the 
Mantchu  Tartars  it  is  called  Nikan  Koom, 
and  by  the  Chinese,  Tchong-kon6,  the  last 
name  meaning  the  Central  Kingdom.  (/>«- 
halde.  Hist,  of  China,  p.  1.)  Accordbig  to 
M.  Hue,  the  Chinese  also  give  to  their 
conutry  the  names  of  Tchoung-hoa,  oi; 
flower  of  the  centre  ;  of  Tienchao,  the  eelee^ 
tial  empire,  or  heaven's  empire  ;  and  of  Tien* 
hia,  the  '*  Beneath  the  Heavens,"  or  the 
world,  as  the  Romans  called  their  dominions 
Orbis.  The  most  ancient  name  given  to  thrir 
country  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  noost  in  nae, 
is  Tchoung-kout>,  that  is  to  say,  the  Empire  of 
the  Centre  (Hue,  Chinese  Empire,  VoL  /,  poffe 
349  &  350.)  It  is  also,  however,  called  by  the 
natives  Tang-shan,  the  hills  of  I'ang  (the  name 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  dynasties)  ;  the 
present  reigning  family  has  given  it  the  name 
of  Tatsing-kwo,  the  empire  of  great  purity.  In 
government  proclamations,  e^>ecially  in  thosa 
addressed  to  Barbarians,  it  is  often  oalled 
Tien-chaou,  the  ''  Celestial  Empire ;"  the 
natives  call  themselves  Chungkwo-teih-jio, 
men  of  the  middle  kingdom,  or  Han-jiiiy  or 
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Tug-jiQ,  mea  of  Han  or  of  Tang  (from  the   tnonnt&ina,  valleys  and  rivers,  and  vasfiniBlied 


dynasties  of  those  nam m).  {Gultlaf'i  Chinese 
Bittory,  Vol.  I.,  p.  20.)  The  name  of  Seres, 
which  Horace  and  the  ancients  use,  seems  to 
bare  been  strictly  applicabia  to  some  nation 
in  the  west  uE  China.  The  western  term  China 
is  not  traceable,  but  man;  authors  have 


in  five  years.  Its  breadth  admits  o(  six  horse- 
men riding  abreast,  and  has  a  tower  every  hun- 
dred ^ards.  It  was  Chi'hoang-ti  whointroduc' 
ed  yellow  as  the  colour  of  the  royai  family. 
TiiB  T'sin  dynaaty  was  overthrown  by  Lin- 
of  the  Han  province,  who  was  the  first  oE 


mised  tliat  it  was  given  to  the  country  when  .,  tlie  Han  dynasty.  With  tlie  destruction  of  the 
theTsindynastycarried  their armn  to  the  west.  I  T'sin  dynasty,  great  injury  reenltedtotheChi- 


Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  the  term 
China  (Cheena)  was  that  early  given  by 
the  people  of  the  N.  W.  of  India,  to  the  na- 
tion which  Euro|ie  now  calls  the  Chinese. 

The  annals  of  this  empire  extend  back  fur 
three  or  four  thousand  years.  Fo-hi  is  the  first 
named  sovereign  of  the  Chinese,  but  the  date 
of  his  reign  is  not  ascertained.   Yu,  the  Great, 
the  first  monarch  of  whose  reality  there  is  i 
doabt.  Their  Bambus-book  contains  the  lecoi 
of  the  ancient  imperial  dynasties  from  B.  I 
199!,  to  A.  D.  264.     The  chronological  coi 
nexion  of  its  early  dynasties  is  as  under  : 
Ist  dynasty,  Hia,  the  firat  emperor,  Yu,  begin- 
ning B.  C.  1991,  reigned  432  years. 
3nd  dynnsty,  Shang,  began  B.  C.  1559,  lasted 
fl09  years.    Twenty-eight    reigns    in 
fifteen  generations. 
3rd  dynasty,  Tsheu,  began  B.  C.  1059,  tasted 
55  to  479  yean.  The  12th  emperor  Yen 
Yang  began  to  reign  B.   0.  781.  His 
sixth  year  was  B.  C.  776.     Confucius 
lived  under  this  dynasty,  and  he  re- 
corded the  observations  of  the  solar 
eclipses  from  B.C.  481  upwards  to  720. 
4tb  dynasty,  Tsiii,  began  B.  C.  25o,  and  lasted 

to  207,  49  years. 
5tb  dynasty,  Han,  began  B.C.  206,  and  lasted 
to  A.  D.  264,  a  total  of  469  years. 
Systematic  Chinese  history  hardly  goes  back 
HO  far  as  B.C.  2OO0,  i.e  ,  to  the  reign  of  Yu. 
Yn  was  the  founder  of  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  or  princes  cf  Shen-si  in  S.  China,  as 
fiiraa  the  great  river.  He  diverted  the  coarse 
of  the  Yellow  River  to  fertiline  the  lands 
between  the  two  rivers. 

Prior  to  the  first  emperor  Chi-hoang  of  the 
Tsin  dynasty,  aboot  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  country  had  been  sub- 
divided into  numerous  principalities  and  com- 
moDWealths,  but  that  warrior  emperor  brought 
them  all  nnder  snbjootion,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  from  his  time  that  the  country  was 
called  China,  from  Tain  or  Chin,  the  name  of 
bia  dynuty.  It  was  this  emperor,  also,  who 
bnilt  the  Croat  Wall  to  keep  off  the  incnrsions 
of  the  Tartars.  It  WEts  done  by  forced  labor, 
every  third  labouring  man  was  oompelied 
to  work  for  hia  bate  food  as  a  rcmnneration. 
It  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  most  westerly 
provtnee  of  Shin-see,  about  1,500  milea.  It 
WM  bnilt  of  earth  faced  with  biick,  it  crosses 
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nese  annals.  Most  of  the  Han  princes  wero 
munificent  patrons  of  literature.  During  tho 
reign  of  Ming-ti,  tlie  15th  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
considerable  intercourse  was  earned  on  be- 
tween the  princes  of  India  and  China,  but 
it  was  particularly  during  tlie  dynasties  of 
Sum,  Leatn  and  Tani,  Irom  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh  centuries,  that  tho  princea  from 
Bengal  and  Malabar  to  the  Punjab  sent  em- 
bassies to  the  Chinese  mooarchs.  The  domini- 
ons of  these  hindn  princes  may  herenfter  ba 
identified.— (rotf*  Raja^lian,  Val.  I.,  p.  218.) 
Nearer  ourown  times,  the  Ming  and  Tsing dy- 
nasties ruled  from  A,  D.  1368  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century. 


CHINA, 


CHINA. 


Origin  and  early  history, — There  are  two 
great  races  occupying  the  Ciiinese  Empire, 
Chinese  and  Tartars,  the  latter  being  the  rnl- 
ing  people.  All  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Chinese  refer  to  their  emigrations  from  the 
West,  and  they  undoubtedly  are  an  aboriginal 
race  from  the  original  home  of  man.  Like  the 
Egyptians  they  seem  to  have  migrated  from 
the  original  seat,  prior  to  the  flood  of  Noah,  of 
which  neither  race  have  any  tradition.  The 
first  settlement  of  the  Cbinese  people  was  in 
the  northern  portion  of  Chih  le,  the  pro- 
Tince  in  which  the  present  capital,  Peking,  is 
situated.  How  the  first  Chinese,  the 
founders  of  the  nation,  came  to  be  in  that  lo- 
cality, is  one  of  those  questions  connected 
with  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  human  race 
generally  which  can  only  receive  a  conjectural 
solution.  All  we  do  or  can  know  positively 
is,  that  the  first  portion  of  authentic  Chinese 
history  tells  us  that  Yaou,  who  reigned  4,200 
years  ago,  bad  his  capital  at  the  new  district 
city  of  Tsin-chow,  situated  about  100  utiles 
only  to  the  south  of  the  present  capital  Pe- 
king. From  this  most  ancient  location  the 
people  spread  gradually  westward  and  south- 
ward, thus  steadily  increasing  its  territory. 
The  usual  course  of  the  process  was,  first, 
colonixation  of  the  newer  regions,  and  displace- 
ment from  them  of  whatever  aboriginal  in- 
habitants were  found ;  and  afterwards  politi- 
cal incorporation  with  the  older  territory. 
At  times,  however,  the  process  was  reversed, 
and  military  conquest  of  the  aboriginals  pre- 
ceded their  displacement  by  an  industrial  oc- 
cupation of  their  lands.  The  territorial  dis- 
tinction marked  by  the  terms,  China  Pro- 
per and  the  Chinese  empire,  has  existed  in 
fact  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Cbinese  his- 
tory. China  Proper  means  at  all  periods  that 
portion  of  the  east  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
which  has  been  possessed  and  permanently 
occupied  l)y  the  Chinese  people.  The  Chinese 
empire  means  at  all  periods  besides  China 
Proper,  those  large  portions  of  the  whole 
Asiatic  continent  occupied  by  Tartar-no- 
mades  or  other  non-Chinese  peoples,  but 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  under  the 
sway  of  the  Empire  of  China,  and  more  or  less 
directly  ruled  by  Chinese  officers  and  armies. 
China  Proper  has  at  all  periods  been  charac- 
terized by  Chinese  civilization  ;  that  is  to  say, 
its  population  generally,be8ide8  being  physical- 
ly of  the  same  race,  has  always  been  governed 
in  its  domestic,  its  social,  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  veiy  short  periods)  its  political, 
life  by  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Chinese  old  Sacred  Books.  The  non- 
Chmese  peoples  of  the  Chinese  empire  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  all  periods,  either  been 
destitute  of  anything  that  could  be  called 
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civilization,  or  have  been  slightly  tinged  with 
Chinese  civilization,  or  have  been  marked  by 
some  different  civilization,  as,  for  instance,  at 
present,  in  the  inhabitants  of  Turkestan  by  a 
Mahomedan  civilization,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Tibet  by  one  strictly  budhistic. 

Extent — The  Chinese  empire  as  thus  defined 
has  in  the  course  of  ages  varied  greatly  in 
extent.  It  has  been  more  than  once  larger  than 
it  is  even  now.  It  was  so  for  example,  about 
2,000  years  ago,  under  the  fifth  emperor  of 
the  tian  dynasty  ;  when  it  embraced  the 
greater  portion  of  inhabited  Asia  west  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  inclusive  of  Siam,  Pegu, 
Cambogia  and  Bengal.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  great  extensions  it  has  shrunk  up 
to  the  size  of  China  Proper,  and  even  this 
latter  has  been  occasionally  subdivided  for 
considerable  periods  under  two  or  more  ruling 
families  or  dynasties,  each  acknowledging  no 
superior.  ButtheChinese  people  has  continued 
the  same,  even  when  under  several  ruiers, 
and  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  territorial 
possessions  by  the  processes  above  described. 
(T.  T,  Meadowi  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions, 
An  Essay  on  Civilizalion,  p.  34,35,36.) 

The  Chinese  have  annexed  all  the  parts 
neighbouring  on  China  Proper,  from  3£ant- 
chu  and  Mongol  races.  The  dynasty  is  Mon- 
gol and  the  army  Mantchu,  and  furnishes 
Mantchu  soldiers  in  Mongolia,  Tibet,  and 
Kumaon*  China  Proper,  without  including 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  other  dependencies,  is 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
pact country  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
extending,  in  length,  from  about  L.  19^  N. 
to  about  L.  42^  N.,  and  in  breadth  (taking  one 
extremity,  where  it  borders  upon  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Corea),  from  about  L.  12o^  £, 
(taking  the  other  extremity,where  the  Great 
Wall  extends  to  the  west)  ,to  about  L.  85  ^  £,, 
being  23^  in  latitude,  and  BQ^'in  longitude. 
The  area  given  by  Sir  George  Staunton  is 
one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  miles. — {Sirr*s  China  and  the  Chi- 
nese, Vol.  7,  p.  407.) 

ifojnUation, — ^According  to  Mr.  Know]ton*8 
views,  in  1868,  the  census  of  1839,  as  given  by 
M.  SacbarofPof  the  Russian  embassy  in  Pekin, 
made  a  population  of  415,000,000.  A  census 
was  found  in  governor  Yeh's  Tamun  at  Canton 
and  the  Chinese  Commissioners  at  Tien-sing 
in  1859,stoted  the  population  at  400,000,000. 
China  thus  possesses  a  third  of  the  human 
race,  twice  the  population  of  British  India 
with  its  feudatories  and  seven  times  that 
of  Russia.  China  Proper  is  divided  into 
18  provinces,  which  have  a  population  of 
280,  to  the  square  mile,  while  that  of  Biitun 
and  Ireknd  is  only  £60.  The  antiquity;  peace 
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and  fertility  of  the  country  has  given  this 
great  popnlousness. 

Civil  Gavemmeni. — The  government  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Nuy-ko  or  Interior  Council 
Chamber,  in  ivhich  there  are  four  chief  coun- 
oillorSy  two  of  them  Tartars,  and  two  Chinese, 
who  bear  the  titles  of  Choung-thang  and  Ko- 
laou.  The  Tartar  minister  presides.  The 
Loo-poo  are  six  boards  for  the  conduct  of 
government  business,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  country  are  each  under  a  governor,  or, 
where  two  provinces  are  united,  a  governor- 
general*  Every  province  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  districts,  called  a  ''  Fu,'' 
*•  Ting,"  •*  Chow,"  and  "  Keen."  A  "  Fu" 
is  a  large  portion  or  de^iartment  of  a  province 
under  the  general  control  of  a  civil  officer, 
imunediately  subordinate  to  the  head  of  the 
provincial  government  A  *^  Ting,"  a  smaller 
division  than,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of,  a 
Fa,  when  separate  it  is  governed  as  a  Fa,  and 
called  a  '<  Chuh-le."  A  *'  Chow"  is  similar 
to  a  Ting,  as  also  a  Ueen,  but  each  is  a 
smaller  division ;  each  Fu,  Ting,  Chow,  or 
Heen,  has  one  or  more  towns,  or  walled  cities, 
uuder  its   guidance,  one  of  which  takes  its 


name  and  rank  as  •*  Kwang-Chow-Fu"  and  |      Che-kian 


on  the  West  by  the  Burman  empire ;  a  small 
portion  of  the  north-west  is  bounded  by 
Thibet  The  surface  of  this  province  is 
estimated  at  57,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  at  seven  millions. 

Kwan-se  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Ho-nan,  and  an  irregular  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  on  the  South  and  East  by  Kwan- 
tung,  on  the  West  by  Yun-nan.  Its  surface 
is  estimated  at  eighty-seven  thousand  square 
miles,  and  its  population  is  between  seven 
and  eight  millions.  Kwy-ling-foo,  its  capital 
contains  eleven  cities  of  the  first  class, 
twenty-five  of  the  second  class^  and  170  of 
the  third  class. 

Kwan-tung,  or  Yue-tung,  which  signi- 
fies the  *^  £astem  breadth,"  extends  along  the 
Southern  coast  from  the  centre  of  the  Qnlf  of 
Tonquiu,  nearly  as  far  as  the  portion  of  the 
coast  which  is  opposite  the  Island  of  Formosa, 

Foo*keen  lies  on  the  coast,  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  North-East  by  Che-kean,  on  the 
North- West  by  Ke-au-se,  and  on  the  South- 
West  by  Kwan  tung  :  its  surface  is  estimated 
about  fifty  seven  thousand  square  miles,  and 
its  population  is  above  fifteen  millions. 


IS    bounded  on    the  North  by 
on    the    South    by    Foo-keen, 


**  Shang-Hae-Heen,"  which  latter,  although 
of  that  subordinate  rank,  is  the  largest  mari- 
time city  in  the  empire,  and  the  greatest  re- 
sort of  the  native  ships  or  junks. — {Forbes' 
Five  Years  in  Chinaf  pages  10  <k  1 1.) 

Provinces — Peche  le  has  Chinese  Tartary  on  |  six  millions, 
the  N.  ;  flonan  on  S.  W.;  Imperial  Sea  and)      Eeang-se  is  the    eastern  portion    of 


Shau-tung  on  E.,  and  Shan-se  on  W.  Sluin-se, 
one  of  the  smallest  provinces,  reaembles  in 
form  an  oblong  lozenge,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Tartary,  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Ho- 
nan,  on  the  E.  by  Pe-che-le,  and  on  the  W. 
by  8hen-8e. 

Shen-se  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
provinces,  but  tlie  western  part  of  it  has  been 
erected  into  a  province  under  the  name  of 
Kan-su. 

Kan-su,  the  western  portion  of  the  old 
province  of  Shen-se. 

Sze-chu-en,  formerly  called  Si-shu,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  North  by  Shen-se  and  Kan  su,  on 
the  South  by  Yun-nan,  on  the  East  by 
Ho- nan  and  Hoopih,  and  on  the  West 
by  Thibet,  or  rather  by  a  small  strip  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  of  all  the  provinces,  containing  by 
estimation  175,000  square  miles  and  having 
a  population  of  22,000,000.  The  Yan-tsze- 
Elang  river  traverses  its  whole  extent,  and 
to  it  all  other  numerous  streams  of  the 
province  are  tributary. 

Yun-nan  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Sze-tuen,  on  the  South  by  Laos  and  Tonquin, 
on  the  East  by  Ewan-ao    and  Ho-nan,  and 
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Keang-soo, 

on  the  West  by  Eeang-sea,  and  Gan-hwuy, 
and  on  the  East  by  the  ocean ;  its  surface 
is  estimated  at  fifty  seven  thousand  square 
mile8,and  its  population  is  upwards  of  twenty 

the 

ancient  province  of  Keang-nan,  or  Nan-kin 
as  known  to  Europeans ;  this  ancient  province 
was  estimated  to  embrace  a  surface  of  81,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  was  seventy 
millions.  Keang-se,  in  extent,  is  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  ancient  province,  and  it  spopula- 
tion  is  upwards  of  thirty-seven  millions.  The 
Imperial  Canal  traverses  the  whole  extent 
from  north  to  south  and  the  Yang-tsze-Kang 
from  east  to  west,  affording  ready  means  for 
the  transmission  of  merchandise,  to  and  for 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Qan-hwuy  is  the  western  division  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Keang-nan,  being  com- 
posed of  about  two-fifths  of  that  province. 

Shan-tung  is  in  the  form  of  a  long 
peninsula,  extending  towards  Corea,  divid- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-le  from  the  Yellow 
Sea,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  west  by  Pe- 
che-le,  on  the  south  east  by  Ho-nan,  and  on 
the  south  by  Keang-se.  Its  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  56,000  sq .  miles,  and  the  population 
is  nearly  twenty-nine  millions.  Besides  grain, 
this  province  supplies  large  quantities  of  fish, 
a  great  portion  of  which,  packed  in  ice,  is  sent 
to  Pekin  by  the  Imperial  Canal. 

Ho-nan  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Pe« 
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che-]e,  on  the  South  by  Hoo-pih,  on  the  East 
by  Gan-hwuy,  and  on  the  West  by  Sheu-se  ; 
it  is  also  called  by  the  Cliinese  Tong-hoa.  The 
capital  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Uwang-ho,  which  flows  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  province. 

Hoo-pih  is  the  northern  division  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Hoo-kwang,aud  is  bound- 
ed on  the  North- West  by  Sben-se,  on  the 
South-East  by  Ho -nan,  on  the  East  by  Gan- 
hwuy,  and  the  West  by  S^e-chu-en.  Its 
population  is  about  twenty-seven  millions. 

Hunan,  the  southern  division  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Hoo-kwaitg,  is  larger  than  the 
northern  portion  just  described,  but  it  is  not 
so  thickly  populated. 

Keang-se  is  situate  immediately  to  the  cast 
of  the  last  described  province,  and  is  estima- 
ted to  contain  27,000  sqnare  miles,  and  its 
population  is  upwards  of  thirty  millions. 
Kwei-chow  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Sze-chu-en,  on  the  South  by  Kwang-se  and 
Yun-nan,  on  the  Elast  by  Hu-uan,  and  on 
the  West  by  Sze-chu-en.  This  province  is 
estimated  to  embrace  a  surface  of  64,500  sq. 
miles.  (Sirr's  China  and  the  Chinese,  VoL  /., 
p.  423.) 

Sytiem  of  Government  and  Secret  Societies, 
— ^I'he  emperor  has,  in  his  palace  a  bell  for 
the  use  of  the  oppressed  who  claim  his 
protection,  but  it  is  now  as  much  off  duty 
as  the  cymbal  or  drum  of  the  mandarins. 
{Eiui  Chinese  Empire^  VoL  /.,  p,  358.)Theidea 
of  the  family  is  the  grand  principle  that  serves 
as  the  basis  of  society  in  China.  Filial  piety, 
the  constant  subject  of  dissertation  to  moral- 
ists and  philosophers,  and  continually  recom- 
mended in  the  proclamations  of  emperors 
and  the  speeches  of  mandarins,  has  become, 
in  the  views  of  the  Chinese,  the  fundamental 
root  of  all  other  virtues.  All  means  are  made 
use  of  to  exalt  this  sentiment,  so  as  to 
make  of  it  an  absolute  psf^bion  ^  it  assumes 
all  forms,  mingles  in  all  actions,  and  serves 
as  the  moral  pivot  of  public  life.  Every 
crime^  every  attempt  against  the  authority, 
property,  or  life  of  individuals,  is  treated  as 
filial  disobedience,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  acts  of  virtue,  devotion,  Cdmpassiou  toward 
the  unfortunate,  commercial  probity,  or  even 
valour  in  battle,  are  referred  to  filial  piety  ;  to 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  citizen,  is  to  be  a  good  or 
bad  son.  The  emperor  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  this  grand  principle,  which  dominates 
and  penetrates  more  or  less  deeply  all  the 
strata  of  society,  in  this  immense  agglome- 
ration of  four  hundred  millions  of  in- 
dividuals. In  the  Chinese  language  he 
is  called  Hoang-te,  August  Sovereign,  or 
Hoarig-chou,  August  Elevation  ;  but  his  name 
par  excellence  is    Tien-dza,  Sou  of  Heaven. 
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But  in  thebosom  of  this  sceptical  and  avaricious 
people,  there  has  always  remained  a  power- 
ful and  vivacious  spark  that  the  Tartar  govern- 
ment has  never  been  able  to  extirpate,  and 
secret  societies  have  been  formed  all  over  the 
empire,  the  members  of  which  have  seen 
with  impatience  the  Mantchu  domination  and 
cherished  the  idea  of  overthrowing  it  to  obtain 
a  national  government.  (Hue.  Chinese  Umpire, 
Vol.  /.,  p.  13,  84  j 

No  nation  is  more  closely  united  by 
the  ties  of  clansliip.  which  they  deBignate 
by  the  word  dng^  than  theCfaineso.  AU 
the  many  millions  are  divided  into  rather 
more  than  400  sing  ;  those  who  belong  to 
the  same  sing,  consider  each  other  as  relations, 
descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  and  boinid 
in  duty  to  lend  mutual  help.  This  excellent 
custom  degenerates  frequently  into  that  ex- 
clusive partiality,  which  is  so  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy.  One  sing  is 
opposed  to  the  other,  one  clan  oppresses  the 
other  ;  they  proceed  even  so  far  as  to  engage 
in  open  hostilities.  The  ties  of  nearer  rela- 
tionship are  still  closer.  A  Chinese  18  taught 
by  his  sages  to  love  his  relations.  {GuUlafs 
Chinese  Historif,  Vol.  /.,  ;>,  207.) 

Civil  Government, — The  entire  government 
is  under  the  direction  of  two  councils,  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  the  Nei-ko,  and 
Kiun-ke-tchou.  The  first  is  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  plans,  and  the  despatch  of 
current  business.  Its  duty  is,  according  to  the 
official  book,  'Ho  put  in  order,  and  to  make 
manifest  the  thoughts  and  designs  of  the 
Imperial  will,  and  to  regnlate  the  forms  of 
administrative  dect^ees."  It  may  be  regarded 
in  some  measure  as  the  secretaryship  of  the 
empire.  The  second  council,  named  Kiun-ke- 
tchou,  deliberates  with  the  emperor  ooncera- 
ing  political  affairs.  The  Chinese  distinguish, 
first,  the  great  prefecture  named  Fou,  whioh 
have  a  special  administration  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  superior  government  of  the 
province ;  secondly,  the  prefecture  called 
Tcheou,  the  functionaries  of  which  depend 
some  times  on  the  provincial  administration 
and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  grand  prefec* 
ture  ;  and,  finally,  the  sub-prefecture  Hiea, 
below  both  the  Fou  aud  the  Tcheou.  £ach 
of  these  three,  the  Fou  and  Tcheou,  and  the 
Hien,  possess  a  kind  of  chief  town. 

Literature. — The  greatest  counterpoise  of 
the  Imperial  power  consists  of  the  literary 
aristocracy,  or  corporation  of  men  of  letters,  aa 
ancient  institution,  which  has  been  estabiisbed 
on  a  solid  basis,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  at 
least  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  before 
our  era.  It  may  be  said  that  the  administra- 
tion receives  all  its  real  and  direct  inflaenee 
from  this   sort   of    literary  oligarchy.     I'he 
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empercHT  can  only  choose  his  civil  agents 
among  the  lettered  class,  and  in  conforinity 
idth  established  ai-rangeinouts.  Every  Chinese 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  for 
the  third  literary  degree,  and  those  who 
obtain  this,  may  then  become  candidates  for 
th«  second,  which  opens  the  way  to  official 
employment.  To  fill  the  higher  offices  the  prize 
mnst  be  obtained  in  the  competition  fur  the 
first  degree.  The  corporation  of  lettered  men 
recruited  every  year  by  the  method  of  exami- 
nation, constitutes  a  privileged  class,  almost 
theonly  nobility  recognised  in  Cbina,  and  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  chief  strength  and 
nerve  of  the  empire. 

Nobles,  Of  the  twelve  orders  of  the  Iniperial 
nobility  of  China,  tsinw'  n  is  the  first  ;  kiu- 
iwang  the  second  ;  beileh,  third  ;  beitseb, 
fourth ;  chin  kwoh  kung,  fifth  ;  f-kwoh  kung, 
sixth. 

Hereditary  titles  only  exist  for  the  Imperial 
family,  and  for  the  descendants  of  Confucius, 
who  are  still  very  numerous  in  tbe  province 
of  Changtong.  To  the  hereditary  titles  which 
the  relations  of  the  emperor  enjoy,  tliere  are 
attached  certain  prerogativoii,  as  well  as  a  very 
modest  allowancct  the  right  of  wearing  a  red  or 
yellow  girdle,  of  patting  a  plume  of  peacock's 
feathers  in  their  caps,  and  of  having  six, 
eight,  or  twelve  bearers  to  their  palanquins. 
They  cannot,  more  than  any  other  citizen, 
pretend  to  any  public  office,  witbont  having 
previously  taken  their  literary  degree  at  Pekin 
and  Moukden,  the  capital  of  Mantchnria. 
These  Tatar  nobles  are  often  seen  living  in 
idleness  and  penury  ou  their  small  pensions, 
and  having  no  other  proof  to  show  of  their 
illustrious  origin  than  the  red  or  yellow 
girdle.  A  private  tribunal,  however,  is  charg- 
ed to  govern  them  and  superintend  their  con- 
daet. 

The  first  civil  and  military  mandarins  who 
have  distiiiguished  themselves  in  the  adminis- 
tration or  in  war,  receive  the  titles  of  koung, 
heon^  pfiyt  ize,  and  nan.  All  the  officers, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  Chinese  empire,  are 
divided  into  nine  orders,  khiouping,  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other  by  certt\in 
bnttons,  or  rather  balls,  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  which  are  worn  above  the  official 
cap.  This  distinctive  ball  is  of  plain  red  coral 
for  the  first  order,  of  carved  coral  for  the 
second,  of  a  transparent  deep  blue  stone  for 
the  third)  of  pale  blue  for  the  fourth,  crystal 
for  the  fifth,  of  some  opaque  white  stone 
for  the  sixth,  and  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth,of  gilt  and  wrought  copper.  Every 
order  is  subdivided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
active  and  official,  the  other  supemume- 
raiy  ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  balls. 
Jill  the  official  personages  comprised  in  these 
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nine  orders  are  designated  by  the  generic 
term  of  kouang-Jou.  The  name  of  manda- 
rin is  unknown  to  the  Chinese  ;  it  was  invent- 
ed by  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  the 
country,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Portuguese  word  *^manda7^*  to  command, 
which  they  made  mandarin.  The  famous 
Imperial  academy  of  Han- Lin  is  composed 
of  literary  graduates  ;  it  furnishes  orators 
for  the  public  festivals,  and  literary  exami- 
ners for  the  province,  and  is  supposed  to 
promote  the  cause  of  learning  and  science 
generally.  (Utic  Chinese  Empire,  Vol  /., 
p/j.  19,  87,  89,  90,  95.)  But  the  people  of 
Europe,  where  the  press  teems  with  new 
publications,  may  be  astonished  to  learn  that 
amongst  400  millions  of  men,  there  is  not 
one  original  writer,  nor  has  there  been 
any  for  many  centuries.  The  essays  of 
successful  literary  candidates  are  almost  the 
only  new  publications  which  see  the  light, 
and  these  contain  nothing  but  what  many 
millions  before  them  have  written  under 
similar  circumstauces. 

Races,  Of  the  three  great  races,  Chinese, 
Mongol  and  Mantchu,  the  predominating 
color  of  the  skin  of  the  Chinese  is  yellow, 
but  yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  a  maroon 
tint  occur.  The  face  is  broad  and  flat : 
cheek  bones  projecting,  irides  black :  eyes 
oblique :  beard  scanty,  stciture  above  that 
of  the  Malay  and  Tibetan,  below  that  of 
the  Earopean.  The  sea-co;ist  people  are 
skilful  and  enterprising,  with  that  self-reliance 
which  enables  nations  to  emigrate,  and  we 
find  them  swarming  in  the  Malay  ports,  in 
Singapore,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  and 
numbers  are  in  Australia,  the  West  Indies, 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  California,  but,  except 
in  buddhist  Burmah,  they  are  not  settlers, 
only  forming  temporary  conriections,  sending 
all  their  savings,  and  looking  forward  to 
return  to  their  native  land.  Next  to  the 
Malay  this  people  are  the  most  formidable 
pirates  of  the  eastern  seas.  The  Mongols  and 
Chinese  have  scanty  beards. 

Fetuiatories,  The  numerous  military  feuda- 
tories of  the  empire  are  scattered  through  the 
regions  known  to  the  Chinese  geographer  as 
Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia,  Uliasutai?  and 
Tsing  Hai,  or  Koko-Nor  ;  but  there  are  also 
the  troops  of  Tibet  under  the  resident  Minister 
of  that  country.  The  tribes  acknowledging  the 
sway  of  China  are  divided  into  Inner  and 
Outer  Mongolians.  The  former  occupy  the 
region  to  which  their  name  refers  them  ;  the 
latter,  all  the  other  tracts  and  districts  above 
mentioned. 

Inner  Mongolia,  lying  between  the  Desert 
of    Gobi    and    the   continuous    frontier    of 
Manchuria   and  China,    was    occupied,    in 
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1812»  by  24  tribes,  differing  in  name,  ir- 
regularly ranged  under  49  standards,  and 
divided,  in  uneven  propoitions,  into  six 
chaAoii^  or  leagues. 

Tbe  Outer  Mongolians  were,  Ist,  four 
tribes  of  Kalkas  of  different  names,  under 
khanSy  which,  with  two  fragmeutary  tribes 
attached  to  them,  formed  four  leagues ; 
they  numbered  in  all  eighty-six  standards, 
and  resided  in  the  territory  north  of  the 
Desert  of  Gobi,  geographically  named  Outer 
Mongolia ;  2d,  Eleven  tribes,  not  in  lea- 
gues, under  34  standards,  scattered  to  the 
west  of  the  Holan  raountains»  in  the  South- 
west of  Inner  Mongolia ;  to  the  south  of  tbe 
Altai ;  and  to  the  north  of  theTengkiri  ranges  ; 
3rd,  Two  tribes  of  mohammedauSt  under  two 
standards,  at  Hami  and  Turfaii,  withiu  the 
provincial  boundaries  of  Kansub,  south  of  the 
Celestial  Mountains  ;  and  4th^  Five  tribes 
under  29  standards  round  Koko-Nor,  called 
by  the  Chinese  Tsing-Hai,   or  Azure    Sea. 


sim,  Altai  Uriankai  and  Altai-Nor  Urian-kai 
of  the  far  province. 

On  the  borders  of  Tibet,  are  Tamuh,  or 
Dam  Mongols,  under  eight  standards,  amen- 
able to  the  authority  of  the  resident 
Tdantsan. 

As  to  the  feudal  constitution  of  these  tribes, 
(Wade^B  Chinese  Army,  page  68),  the  six 
ming»  chalkau  or  leagues,  into  which  these 
twenty-four  tribes  are  formed,  are  each 
under  a  head  or  elder,  and  a  lieutenant, 
chosen  from  a  list  of  Dzassaks  presented  to 
the  emperor  by  tbe  Colonial  Office.  Every 
tribe  is  bound  to  assist  any  other  in  the  same 
league  which  may  be  iu  danger.  Once  in 
three  years,  the  leagues  are  mustered  by  four 
high  commissioners  selected,  by  the  emperor 
from  incumbents  of  high  civil  and  military 
posts  in  the  empire ;  their  visit  is  of  a  tho- 
roughly inquisitorial  character.  The  Dsas- 
saks  are  in  turn  compelled  to  pay  visits  to 
or  Azure  oea.  Peking  ;  the  year  in  which  it  is  not  the  duty 
There  are   lamas   of  both  Inner  and  Outer  |  of    this    or  that  Dzaasak  to  go,  he  sends  a 


Mongolians.  Nearly  every  standard  of  the 
above,  if  not  all,  has  a  native  head  entitled  a 
Dzassak,  whose  chieftainship  is,  with  slight  li- 
mitations, hereditary  ;  the  people  under  their 
rule  are  collectively  styled  orbadu  or  orpatu, 
thelam.as  excepted,  who  are  dis  tin  gushed  as  of 
Sbapi  Nor  ;  their  Dzasnaks  take  the  prefix 
lama  before  their  title.  The  few  tribes,  or 
remnants  of  tribes  not  under  such  chieftains, 
are  under  the  more  immediate  authority  of  the 
Banner  generals  and  resident  Ministers  from 
China.  These  last  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 
Under  the  Tsiangkiun  of  Sui-yuen  are  the  Tu- 
met  of  Shansi  beyond  the  Wall;  under  the  Tu- 
tung  at  Kalgan,  on  the  Wall,  the  most  privi- 
leged tribe  of  Chahar,  Bargou  incorporated 
in  Chahar,  Kalkas  and  Ehith  ;  under  the 
Tutung  at  Jeh-ho,  Tashtava  Eluth,  under  the 
Fu-tutung  at  Hurun-pir,  Eluths  and  New 
BargOH  ;  under  the  Tsung-kwau  at  Tasangula, 
Solou,  Taguri,  Orunchun  and  Pilar,  paying  pel 


Taikih.  On  stated  occasions,  all  assemble  iu 
court  costume  to  do  homage  in  token  of  fealty 
before  tbe  door  consecrated  to  Majesty  at  the 
head  quarters  of    the   tribe. 

The  internal  economy  of  the  Outer,  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Inner  Mongo- 
lians. Their  Dzassaks  are  ennobled  by  all 
the  same  titles  except  Tapunang  of  which 
there  are  none.  Some  of  the  Dzasaaks. 
whether  otherwise  ennobled  or  not,  have 
the  title  Khan,  which  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  rest,  and  brings  with  it  a  higher 
allotment  of  pay  and  gifts.  Their  dialkanoi 
leagues,  have  each  a  captaio-general,  and  a 
lieutenant  like  the  Inner  Mongols,  and  are 
like  them  mustered  and  inspected  trienniaUy, 
Their  military  organization  is,  with  a  few  ex* 
ceptions,  the  same.  First,  in  the  region  of 
Outer  Mongolia,  we  find  four  leagues  of  Kal- 
kas, each  under  a  khan :  lst>  the  Tacheta 
khanate,  numbering   20  standards  under  58 


try ;  both  these  being  under  tbe  Tsiangkiun  tsoling  ;  2nd,  the  Sain-noin  24,  including  two 


of  Sagalien.  In  Hi,  the  Tsiankiun  has  autho- 
rity over  Eluths  and  Chahars  of  his  own 
central  province  of  Hi,  who  have  also  Chi- 
nese ministers ;  over  Eluths,  Chahars,  and 
Hassacks  under  the  Tstantsan  Minister  resi- 
dent at  Tarbagatai,  and  over  the  mohamme* 
dans  of  the  eight  cities  in  Ili,  south  of  the 
Tien  Shan»  who  are  under  resident  ministers 
of  different   degrees. 

In  Uliasutai  province, which  receives  a  small 
garrison  from  the  Tsiangkiun  of  Shansi,  there 
are  Tangnu  Uriankai,  some  of  them  Yumuh 
herdsmen,  some  Tasang  peltry-men,  under  the 
Tsiangkiun  in  observation  at  Kurun,  who  is 
father  supreme  over  the  Ministers  at  Kobdo, 
having  charge  of  the  Mingats,  £luths>  Chak- 
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Eluth  standards}  in  38}  tsoling  companies; 
3rd,  the  Tsetsen,  23  standards  in  46^  com- 
panies ;  4th,  the  Dzas-saktu,  under  19  atand- 
ards,  including,  of  Khoits  in  24^  companies. 
Now  come  the  Durbet  in  two  wings,  each  of 
which  is  a  league  under  a  lieutenant-general, 
appointed  as  above  :  the  left  comprising  t»i 
standards  of  Durbets  and  one  of  Khoitii,  in 
1 1  companies ;  the  right,  three  of  Durbets 
and  one  of  Khoits,  in  17  companies.  Tbeir 
position  is  beyond  the  north-west  frontier 
line  of  the  Dzassaktu ;  they  extend  across  the 
province  of  Kobdo  north  of  the  city  of  Uiat 
name,  and  their  troops,  amounting  in  1813  to 
1400  makioy  were  under  the  T$anUan  of  the 
Chinese  government  at  Kobdo.     The  two 
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wings  are  subject  to  one  khao.  Under  the ) 
same  officer  of  Eobdo,  are  the  troops  of  the 
New  Targuth  of  the  Urangii  River,  in  the 
south-eastof  the  same  province,  and  Hoshoit 
of  the  Djabkhan  farther  north.  The  former 
under  two  standards  in  three  companies, 
which  would  give  but  150  makia,  form  a 
league  ;  the  single  standard  and  company  of 
the  latter^  furnishing  50  makia,  belong  to 
none. 

Under  the  Eurnn  general  are  595  Tasang 
families  of  Uriankai  Tangnu,  paying  two 
skins  of  marten  fur,  and  412  paying  80 
gray  mouse  skins  under  the  Tsautsan  of 
Eobdo,  412  of  Altai  Taognn,  paying  gray 
mouse  skins,  256  marten  skins,  and  429 
paying  four  fox  skins  each  :  also  61  of  Altai 
Nor  Tangnu  paying  gray  mouse  skin,  and  147 
paying  marten  fur.  Of  Yumuh  there  are, 
under  the  general,  eight  companies  of  Urian- 
kai, and  under  the  Tsantsan,  seven  of  Altai, 
and  two  of  Altai  Nor. 

Of  the  leagues  whose  soldiery  is  under  com- 
mand of  the  Tsiangkiun  of  Ili^  of  whom 
some  mention  has  been  made  before,  there 
are  four  of  Old  Turguths  and  one  of  lloshoits 
distributed  in  five  circuits.  The  north 
contains  the  Old  Turguths  of  Hopoksiloh, 
three  standards  in  14 ;  the  east,  those  of 
Tsirholang,  two  in  7 ;  the  west,  those  of 
the  River  Tsing  one,  in  4  companies. 
These  are  north  of  the  Tengkiri,  stretching 
well  into  TarbagataL 

Following  the  outline  of  modern  Eansuh, 
we  find  in  the  north-east  of  the  Tsing 
Hai,  or  Eoko-Nor  territory,  five  tribes  in 
one  league  of  29  standards;  it  is  peculiar 
in  having  no  captain  or  lieutenant  like 
the  rest  Their  standards  are  21  of  Hoshoits 
in  80  companies ;  one  of  Ehoits  in  1  ;  four  of 
Turguths  in  12  ;  one  of  Ealkas  in  1 ;  and  two 
of  Chores  in  6^  companies.  Their  Bghting 
strength  in  1812,  would  thus  be  5025  makia, 
under  the  command  of  the  Resident  at  Si-ning, 
on  the  borders  of  Eansuh. 

The  mahommedans  of  Hami  and  Turfan  as 
well  as  those  of  the  cities  in  East  Turkestan, 
have  been  noticed  in  the  Eansuh  and  Hi  com- 
mands. The  tribe  of  Hami  has  one  standard 
in  13,  Turfan,  one  in  15  companies ;  or  res- 
pectively 650  and  750  makia,  under  the 
Dzassak,  who  are  overseen  by  a  lingtsui  at 
each  place,  under  the  tutung  of  Urumtsi  as 
chief. 

The  nobility  of  these  are  under  the  same 
obligations  of  homage  and  service  as  in 
the  preceding  tribes.  There  appears  to  be 
some  fiscal  distinction  between  the  mahome- 
dans  of  Hami  and  Turfan,  and  those  of  Hi 
and  the  cities  in  the  South  Circuit  of  Hi,  or 
Turkestan,  who  are  mentioned  as  families  pay- 
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ing  a  tribute  or  tax  of  produce,  from  which 
none  are  exempt  but  the  soldiery.  The 
only  indigenous  troops  returned  in  the  Digesti 
however,  were  500  mahomedans  at  Cashgar, 
in  1812,  the  chief  of  the  circuit  cities,  over 
these  there  is  a  tsungkwan,  a  fu-toung-kwan, 
and  5  pihchang  centurions.  Their  garrisons 
of  Bannermen  and  Luhying  were  given  before. 

Tabular  Statement  of  the  Population  and 
Armed  Proportion  of  the  Tribes  (1812.) 
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There  are  many  small  scattered  tribes. 
Amongst  these  are  the  nomad  Yu-muh,  wan- 
dering herds,  they  and  the  Tosang,  slayers  of 
biid,  beast,  or  fish,  the  skin  or  flesh  of  which 
is  paid  by  them  as  tribute,  are  variously  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  military  jurisdictiona 
of  extra-provincial  China^  and  are  adminis- 
tered more  or  less  by  military  functionaries. 
The  Tasang  are  to  be  found  in  Kirin,  and 
Tsitsibar  of  the  Manchurian  provinces,  and 
Urianghai ;  the  Yumuh  are  at  Changkia- 
kau,  and  in  lii,  Jeh  ho  of  the  map,  Tarba- 
gatai,  Urianghai,  Kobdo,  and  Tibet ;  there 
are  also  Yu-muh  between  Tibet  and  the 
Kansuh  frontier,  under  the  minister  residing 
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nt  Si-ning-fu,  and  on  the  borders  of  Shan- 
si  in  the  Kwei-hwu  command.  According 
to  the  ni)e  of  collection  among  the  Urianghai 
tribes,  a  marten  skin  short  is  made  up  by  pay- 
ment of  ten  fox  skins  ;  one  of  the  latter,  by 
payment  of  half  a  tael.  At  this  rate,  the  Kirin 
peltry  wonld  be  worth  1 1 ,990  tiiels  ;  that  of 
Tsitsihar,  44-,970taels.  We  cannot  say  what 
allowances  are  made  to  the  tributaries.  The 
Sang-ting  of  Ta-sang  Ula,  mentioned  above, 
render  every  Cim-hien,  IG  pearls,  or  1760 
pearls  in  all,  to  the  Kwang-chu-sz,  or  Bfouse- 
hold  treasury  ;  5,000  catties  weight  of  honey, 
to  the  Household  Kwinling;  1,000  fir-cones 
for  fuel,  and  54  Shih,  peculs  or  fir-nuts  to 
the  Household  Ch-ng-i-sz,  office  of  ceremonies, 
banquets,  <&c.  There  is  no  fixed  due  of  fish ; 
"what  is  collected  goes  to  the  Chen -fang,  or 
Imperial  buttery.  The  cost  of  the  collection 
will  be  found  to  be  above  40,000  taels, 
exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  the  Tsungkw-n  and 
other  officers  ;  what  may  be  the  value  of  the 
tribute^  we  have  no  data  for  computing.  The 
honey  collected  by  the  Sang-ting  is  worth  but 
40  catties  a  tael.  These  Sang-ting  are  scat- 
tered through  14  magisterial  districts  on  the 
north  of  Chihli,  and  beyond  its  border  in 
Shing-king-fu  ;  the  old,  965  families,  pay  a  tax 
amounting  in  all  to  4214,  the  new,  1116  fami- 
lies, 8071  taels,  or  an  equivalent  in  kind  of 
fowls,  deer  of  different  sorts,  wild  boars,  hares, 


says  of  savage  cannibals  with  blue-painted 
(i.  e.  tattooed)  faces  in  Fokien  seems  to  imply 
that  they  did  so  in  his  time ;  and  some  observ- 
ations of  Sir  John  Davis  corroborate  this 
{Polo  178.  Chinese.  Supp.  Vd.  p.  260.)  And 
in  the  modern  Chinese  census  one  class  of  the 
population  in  a  district  of  the  province  of 
Canton  appear  as  Blacks  {Chin  Mod,,  p.  167). 
Indeed  Semedo  (about  1632)  says  there  was 
still  An  independent  kingdom,  presumably  of 
the  ^eau-tse,  in  the  mountains  dividing 
Fokien,  Canton,  and  Kiangai,  viz,  those  of 
which  Odoric  speaks  (Rel.  Delia  China, p.  19) 
The  habits  and  appearance  of  those  races 
would,  no  doubtf  stand  in  strong  contrast  to 
those  of  the  Chinese,  who  call  them  Dogmea 
and  Wolfmen.  The  "  barrel  of  horn"  worn 
on  the  head  may  perhaps  be  identified  with 
the  grotesque  coiffure  of  the  Meau-tse  women, 
described  by  Duhalde  as  '*  a  light  board,  more 
than  a  foot  long  and  five  or  six  inches  wide, 
which  they  cover  with  their  hair,  and  fix  it 
with  wax  so  that  they  seem  to  have  a  hair  hat 
on.  They  cannot  rest  the  head  nor  lie  down, 
except  by  putting  something  under  the  neck, 
and  they  are  obliged  constantly  to  twist  the 
head  right  or  left  in  passing  along  the  forest 
paths.  And  the  business  of  combing  the  hair 
is  a  still  greater  difficulty :  they  must  then  bold 
their  heads  for  hours  by  the  fire  to  melt 
the  wax/'  etc.  Yule  Cathay.  I.  p.  111. 
pigeons,  quails,  wild  ducks,  herons, small  scaled  I  The  Army  of  China  consists  of  the  Bannermen 


fish  (trout  "i),  hawks  and  falcons,  ravens,  honey, 
deers'  flesh,  osprey  feathers  for  arrows,  fox- 
skins,  and  seal  skins.  They  are  divided  into 
classes  according  to  the  tribute  required  of 
them,  if  the  land  under  their  tillage  do  not 
render  sufficient.  The  new  families  should 
pay  about  *035  of  a  tael  on  very  Hiang,  or  6 
Chinese  acres.  The  total  extent  in  their  hands 
is  about  137,560  acres,  They  and  the  old  are 
under  the  civil  authorities  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  abide. 

The  nomads  of  the  Sagalien  river  and 
island  of  Tarakai,  in  the  province  of  Kirin, 
are  not  registered  in  Chuhien  or  Tsoling 
companies.  In  1812,  they  were  2398 
families  under  56  surnames,  of  the  Heiche, 
Fayafc,  Kaye,  Orunchun,  and  Kelur  tribes 
held  to  be  within  the  jurisdicti<»n  of  the 
Tutung  of  Sansing,  each  family  paying  a  tri- 
bute of  one  marten  skin. 

Maou-tze  on  the  south  of  Szechuen  are 
said  to  be  wild  mountaineers,  but  much 
connected  with  them  is  obscure.  Friar  Odoric 
travelling  in  China  notices  the  differences 
between  the  races  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  great  mountain,  from  which  the  friar 
seems  to  have  passed  a  part  occupied  by 
the  Meau-tse  or  other  aboriginal  tribes.  These 
do  not  now  extend  so  far  east ;  but  what  Polo 
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who  may  be  said  to  be  the  force  of  the  usurp- 
ing family,  and  the  troops  of  the  Green 
Standard,  who  are,  with  occasional  exceptions 
amongst  the  officers  above  the  rank  of  subal* 
tern,  entirely  Chinese.  The  Bannermen  are 
Manchus,  Mongol  Tartars^  and  Hau  kiun,  or 
Chinese  descended  from  those  who  forsook 
the  cause  of  the  Ming  when  their  oountry 
was  invaded.  These  three  nations  are  each 
ranged  under  Eight  Banners  as  below,  the 
three  first  being  styled  the  Superior, 
the      five     lower,     the     inferior      Banners. 

1.  Bordered  Yellow.     5.     Plain  Red. 

2.  Plain  Yellow.  6. 

3.  Plain  White.  7. 

4.  Bordered  White.      8. 
The  1st,  3rd,  4th  and  7th  form  the  left,  the 

remainder  the  right  wing.  The  chief  super- 
intendence of  ail  Bannermen  vesta  in  the 
metropolitan  office  of  the  Ta-tang,  or  Cap- 
tains-general of  the  Banners.  The  Cbineae 
army  not  of  the  Banner,  is  known  as  the  Lah 
ying,  or  that  of  the  tents  of  the  Green 
Standard,  a  designation  bestowed  on  it  to  dis- 
tingubh  it  from  the  Banner  corps.  The  In- 
quiry, &C'  of  1825,  makes  41  principal  divi- 
siona  of  the  Banner  forces,  stationed  in  Peking 
and  a  section  of  Chihli  round  it,  and  in  eteren 
of  the  other  provinces  of  China  Proper^  Man- 
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churia,  and  Turkeataii.  There  are  no  Banner- 
men  in  Ngaiihwai,  Kiangsi,  Uuuan,  Kwangsi, 
Yunnan,  or  Kweichau.  The  troops  of  the 
Green  Standard  are  divided  into  1202  yint;, 
battalions  or  can  ton  men  tS)  of  which  there  are 
but  five  in  Peking,  under  the  command  of  the 
Captain-general  of  the  Qensdarmery.  'J'hese 
yiug  vary  widely  in  strength  ;  and  a  number 
of  them,  also  differing  in  different  places, 
compose  a  '*  pian/'  of  which  there  are  43,  or  a 
^'ehinpiau''  of  which  there  are72,in  the  eighteen 
provinces.  M.  Hue  speaks  of  these  (Vol  /,  p. 
404)  as  estimated  at  500,000  strong.  All 
the  Banner  garrisons  save  those  of  Fuhchau, 
Canton,  Liangchau,  Ninghia,  Chwangliang, 
Sui-yuen,Tai-yuen/rehchau,  and  the  nine  inner 
garrisons  of  the  Metropolitan  Cordon,  send  ap 
a  small  number  of  officers  and  men  to  Peking 
to  be  there  taught  their  duties  in  the  hunting 
suite  of  the  Emperor,  should  he  repair  to  the 
preserves  of  Muh-lan,  at  Jeb-ho  (Zhehol). 
These  are  in  the  keeping  of  a  Tsungkw  in 
(3a)  two  yihch  ing  (4a)  eight  fong-yu  (5a)  and 
eight  hiau-ki  kiau,  or  subalterns  ail  under 
the  orders  of  the  tutung  of  J  eh -ho. 

There  is  a  rollster  of  the  Mongolian  nobles 
who  are  obliged  to  present  themselves  every 
year  at  Peking.  If  the  Emperor  cross  the 
border  to  hnnt,  they  do  liim  homage  at  his 
hunting-ground  instead,  and  the  expedition  is 
under  the  eonduct  of  some  of  them,  while  the 
rest  attach  themselves  to  his  suite  while  it 
lasts. 

TheTsoling,   in  1812,  were   67, — viz.,  of 


There  are  about  800,000  christians  in  China, 
and  many  thousand  mahomedans.  The  philo- 
sophic systems  of  Lao  Tse,  of  Kung  Tsze,  or 
Confucius,  of  Tshu-hi  and  of  Buddha,  take 
the  place  of  religions,  but  none  of  these  four 
are  pure  philosophies. 

Lao-tse,  also  called  Lao-kiun,  was  born 
in  the  year  B.C.  604,  and  died  B.C.  520  at 
the  age  of  84.  Confucius  was  born  B.C. 
551,  and  died  in  B.C.  479,  at  the  age  of  72, 
and  they  were  contemporaries  and  sicquaint- 
ances.  Lao  Tse  regarded  Tao  as  the  Ra- 
tional  Order  of  the  Universe,  as  the  first 
cause  of  all  things.  Tao  means  way,  kind, 
mode,  and  in  liis  view8,the  wise  man  renounces 
the  world  and  plunges  himself  into  non-ex- 
istence. Lao-tze  himself  forsook  his  official 
functions  and  the  world  and  died  in  a  desert. 
Confnci*;s  repaired  to  him  near  the  close  of 
his  life,  but  was  received  with  a  sharp  rebuke 
for  his  ambition  and  love  of  money  and  es- 
tates, and  ridiculed  for  his  researches  into  the 
ancient  ceremonial.  The  mystical  formulas  of 
Lao-tze  have  never  found  their  way  amongst 
the  practical  Chinese.  His  adherents  fell 
into  the  delusions  of  a  mystical  magic.  His 
system  of  philosophy  is*  regarded  by  its  ad- 
herents as  the  primitive  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  China.  It  has  numerous 
analogies  with  that  of  Confucius,  but  the  indi- 
vidual existence  of  genii  and  demons  is  re- 
cognised in  it,  independently  of  the  parts  of 
nature  over  which  they  preside.  The  priests 
and  priestesses  of  this  worship  are  devoted  to 


the   Rharchin    nomades    7,   Orat   3,   Sumit  celibacy,  and  practice  magic,  astrology,  and  ne- 
and  Isnth    1,    Mau-mingan    4,     Kalkas    3,  cromancy;  they  also  study  alchemy,  and  pro- 


Bargow  16,  Old  Eluth  18,  and  6  of  the 
new,  or  Elutbs  reclaimed  since  1754,  all 
distinguished  as  belonging  to  the  Cbahar 
country.  There  is  at  Chahar  also  a  large 
quasi-military  establishment  for  the  care  of 
the  oxen  and  sheep  of  the  pasture. —  Wade's 
Chinese  Army,  p.  3  to  48. 

The  number  of  Man tchoo  troops  is  estimated 
at  60,000  men.  These  soldiers,  we  believe,  are 
habitually  under  the  arms,  and  are  assiduous- 
ly exercised  in  their  profession.  The  govern- 
ment watches  over  them  with  great  anxiety, 
for  the  Emperor  has  a  strong  interest  in  not 
allowing  these  troops  to  stagnate  in  inaction  ; 
he  takes  care  that  they  shall  preserve  something 
at  least  of  the  warlike  character  to  which  they 
owe  their  conquest  of  the  empire. — Hue 
Chinese  Empire,  Vol  /.,  page  404, 

Religions  and  Philosophies.  The  Chinese 
ha^e  acquired  in  the  coarse  of  their  long 
existence,  more  than  one  different  kind  of 
philosophy ;  that  is  to  say,  there  exist  in 
China  sevenil  radically  different  ways  of  view- 
ing the  nature  of  the  inanimate  world  and 
of  man. 
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fess  to  have  discovered  the  philosopher  s  stone, 
or  secret  of  making  gold,  and  a  liquid  that  ren- 
ders those  who  imbibe  it  immortal.  The  tenets 
inculcated  by  his  followers,  the  priests  of  Tao, 
are  the  practice  of  virtue,  repression  of  animal 
passions,  the  insufficiency  of  wealth  to  procure 
happiness,  and  the  fallacy  of  seeking  after 
perfect  bliss.  The  spirits  of  darkness  and  de- 
mons are  worshipped,  sacrifices  being  made  to 
them  of  three  descriptions  of  victims,  which 
are  a  hog,  a  cock,  and  a  fish,  and  the  chief 
priest  of  this  sect  professes  to  have  power 
over  the  gods  and  demons  of  the  invisible 
world.  In  fact,  the  sect  of  Tao  may  be  call- 
ed the  mystics  of  China,  as  they  profess 
alchemy,  the  art  of  divination,  and  pretend  to 
great  knowledge.  They  are  called  Tao-tse, 
or  Doctors  of  Reason,  because  their  funda- 
mental dogma  taught  by  the  renowned  Lao- 
tze,  is  that  of  a  primordial  reason,  which  has 
created  the  world.  This  doctrine  is  contain- 
ed in  a  work  pompously  entitled,  the  ''  Book 
of  the  Way  and  of  Virtue."  Lao-tze  was  in 
frequent  communication  with  Confucius,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  was  the  opinion 
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of  the  head  of  ^.be  Religion  of  the  Lett^ed 
coneemiog  the  doctrine  of  the  patiiarrh  of 
the  Doctors  of  Reason.  One  day  Confacios 
went  to  pay  la/o-Tte  a  Tisit,  and  when  he 
came  back  to  his  discipleii,  remained  three 
days  without  speaking  a  word.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  philosophical  ideas  of 
Lao-tn,  his  disciples  have  never  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Theirs  is  not  a  popular  belief. 
They  are  gross  idolators.  To  enumerate  all 
their  idols,  woold  be  a  Tery  task  ;  amongst 
them  are  San-tsing,  the  three  pare  ones  ; 
Sbang-te  or  Ynh  Hwang,  the  supreme  august 
one  ;  Pih  te,  the  northern  emperor,  &c, 
Laon-keon's  work,  the  Taon-tih-king,  is  still 
extant. 

Confucias  was  bom  in  551  B-C-,  and  died 
in  the  year  479  B.  C,  at  the  age  of  72  or 
73.  Daring  his  lifetiniey  the  ronntry  now 
known  as  China  was  parcelled  out  into  a 
number  of  independent  States  and  Com- 
monwealths. He  was  the  son  of  the  rhief 
minister  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Loo,  and 
was  himself  of  royal  descent.  He  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  minister  of  that  kingdom,  and  by 
lectares  on  ethics  gained  many  disciples,  but 
later  he  resigned  civil  employ,  and  devoted 
himself  to  those  works  on  philosophy  which 
np  to  the  present  day  regulate  buth  the  go- 
vernment and  the  religion  of  the  State.  He 
collected  also  the  earliest  documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  his  people  and  conntrr,  the  popu- 
lar songs  and  sacred  hymns,  the  chronological 
emblems,  and  their  explanations.  (Bunaen^s 
God  in  HiUoryj  Vol,  I, p.  259.)  Confucius  must 
have  been  almost  contemporary  with  Pytha- 
goras, Thales,  Socrates,  8olon,  Buddha  and 
Herodotus,  but  the  principles  inculcated  by 
the  Chinese  philosopher,  far  outvie  those  pro- 
mnlgated  by  the  sages  of  ancient  Greece. 
{Sirrs  China  and  the  Chinese,  Vol,  11^  p.  145.) 
It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  part  of 
his  writings  was  original  and  what  obtained 
from  previous  writers ;  but  it  is  generally 
known  that  he  largely  annotated  the  ancient 
work  Yih-king,  and  he  bequeathed  five 
classics  and  four  books.  His  works  Shoo* 
king  and  Shi-king,  contain  the  historical  re- 
cords of  the  country  and  the  poems  then 
extant.  His  book  of  rites  regulates  the  man- 
ners and  customs  and  outward  forms  of  the 
whole  society,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  bis 
religion.  Confucius  is  described  by  one  of 
his  disciples  as  wise,  affable,  condescend- 
ing, just.  Another  as  gentle,  but  inspiring 
respect ;  grave,  but  not  austere  :  venerable,  yet 
pleasing.  In  the  troubles  that  occurred  from 
the  efforts  at  aggrandisemeut  which  the  several 
kings  made,  he  was  sometimes  in  high  employ, 
but  once  at  least  a  fugitive,  but  at  the  close  of 
his  long  life,  he  left  about  three  thousand 
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followers  of  his  doctrines.  Hie  amailer  kaig- 
doms  were  annexed  by  the  raoe  of  Un/yf  whidi 
dynasty,  the  first  em^^eror  was  Qiy-Hoang, 
who  built  the  great  walL  The  ChiDese  Imvb 
no  existing  records  older  than  from  the  time 
of  the  race  «»f  Chon<  in  whose  reign  Confuetoi 
lived,  and  from  his  time  authentic  hisfeoiy 
commences.  In  the  fint  of  his  foorbooki 
Confucins  traces  a  system  of  government  frosi 
that  of  a  family  to  that  of  a  province,  aid 
from  a  province  to  a  kingdom,  making  the 
family  tie  the  foundation  of  the  govensicBt 
Indeed  the  Chinese  religion  has  never 
advanced  beyond  a  love  of  parents,  obeyisg 
and  reverencing  them  while  alive  andvw* 
shipping  them  when  dead.  It  is  rather  a 
system  of  morality,  moral  philosophy,  than  s 
religion,  and  inculcates,  rather  the  duties  of 
men  to  one  another,  than  to  a  supreme  bosg. 
Their  books  teach  that  the  true  principles  of 
virtue  and  social  order  are  obedience  topamt% 
elders,  and  rulers,  and  acting  towards  othen 
as  they  would  be  done  by.  They  reguUte  the 
duties  alike  of  the  sovereign  and  of  privito 
families.  The  Confucian  school  does  not  deny 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  neither 
defines  this  fundamental  article  of  eveiy  ra- 
tional creed,  nor  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
worshipping  the  only  Grod.  He  incokatei 
polytheism,  by  enjoining  the  worship  of  hea* 
ven  and  earth,  the  spirits  of  hills,  rivsn, 
winds  and  fire  ;  in  fact,  all  nature,  exceptiog 
nature's  omnipotent  God.  His  doctrimi; 
called  in  Chinese  Jn-kea-su,  the  religion  of 
scholars,  is  the  orthodox  creed  of  the  8tata 
To  the  founder,  divine  honour  is  paid  by  all 
his  followers,  who  are  not  very  scmpnlooa  is 
worshipping  one  idol  more  or  less,  and  have 
long  maintained  the  most  absurd  pantheiAS. 
His  descendants  are  the  only  hereditaiy  sa- 
bles. (Gutzlafi  Chinese  Hi$toty,  VoL  I, page 
68.)  Confucius  himself  is  never  religions  is 
his  writings ;  he  oontents  himself  with  reeon- 
mending  in  general  the  observance  of  ancient 
precepts,  of  filial  piety,  and  fi-atemal  affection, 
and  of  maintaining  a  course  of  oondncc  '  con- 
formable to  the  laws  uf  Heaven,  which  mnit 
always  be  in  harmony  with  human  setioiML" 
{Hw^i  ChrisHanity,  Vol.  /,  p.  322.)  Tlie 
followers  of  Confucius  are,  by  some  anthoiS) 
called  the  sect  of  Ju-kea-sn.  In  reality,  tk 
religion,  or  rather  the  doctrine  of  the  diseiplM 
of  Confucius,  is  Positivism.  They  care  nothing 
about  the  origin,  the  creation,  or  the  end  of 
the  worid,  and  very  little  about  long  pbileeo- 
phical  lucubrations.  Although  the  Empow 
builds  aud  endows  temples  belonging  to  tlit 
two  other  sects,  the  Confucian  is  the  isli- 
gion  of  the  State,  and  the  Court  pretokd  id 
follow  the  scheme  of  ethics  and  polities  hid 
down  by  Coufuciu&    It  is  a  canons  eeinci' 
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deuce  that  the  revival  in  China  was  con- 
temponury  with  iin  epoch  of  philoeophical  and 
Kteraiy  activity  equally  important   for  the 
Weaty  that  which  commenced  with  Pythago- 
vas  88  contemporary  of  Confucius,   embraced 
Zenok    £mpeMlocle8,  Herodotus,  Thucydides^ 
Socrates  and  Plato,  and  ended  with  Aristotle, 
who  died  about  the  same  time    as  Mencius. 
Throughout  the  empire  of  China  some  vague 
ide»  is  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  exis- 
tence of  one  great  being,  whom  they  usually 
designate  as  Shangti,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  the 
Supreme  Sovereign,  or  whom  they  call  T'ien^ 
Heaven  ;  and  believe  that  he*  by  a  fixed  des- 
tiny, controls  all  the  affairs,  aud  as  such  Tien 
is  taiceu  to  be  an  appellation  of  the  godhead 
of   men.     The   learned    among   the  Chine«e 
Bpeak  of  him,  as  he  is  represented  in  their 
most  ancient  classics,  as  having  no  form«  nor 
sound,  nor  savour,  nor  tangibility ;  aud  to  their 
minds  he  appears  divested  of  all  distinct  per- 
sonality.   The  spiritual  ministers  of  heaven 
they  «3kll  Shin,  expansive  spirits,  or  Shin  ming, 
illastriouB  flpiritual  beings.    They  divide  them 
into  the  two  kurge  classes,  of  which  one  is  the 
Tien-shin  or  heavenly.  But  the  whole  number 
of  thetie  spiiits  are  dependent  upon,  and  ruled 
by,  Tien  or  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  Heaven.  They 
rarely  build  any  temple  for  the  worship  of 
Shaugti ;  there  is  not  one  such  temple  in 
Amoy>  and  only   one  has   been  erected  in 
the   large  city  of  Chiang  Chow.     Still  the 
people    universally    pay    to  heaven,    or    to 
heaven's  lord,  a  sort  of  homage  daily.     Every 
Chiueee  house  has  a  lantern  suspeuded  out- 
side the  street  door,  aud  directly  over  the 
middle  of  the  door-way,  which  they  call  Tien 
kung  tang,  heaven's  lord's  lantern,  or  simply 
Tien  tang,  heaven's  lantern.    These  lanterns 
are  all  lighted  up,  and  incense  is  burnt  fur 
Hiiu»  during  a  short  time  every  evening.  Also, 
one  day  in  every  year  they  profess  to  devote 
to  his  honour  the  9th  day  of  their  Ist  month, 
which  they  call  his  birth  day  !     Then  they 
have  plays  acted  to  please  him !  {Journal  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  No.  FA  1848,  p.  350.) 
The  Chevalier  Bunaen   is     of  opinion  that 
amongst  the  Chinese,  their  worship   of  the 
dead  is   the  sole  connecting  link    betweeu 
them  and  a  future  state.     In  their  disbelief 
of  immortality,  and  of  God,  Quinet  doubts  if 
they  have,  in  the  past  5,000  years,  lived  a 
•ingle  day  {Bumeti  Ood  in  Hist.  p.  265-7,  Vol. 
1 ,)  There  was  a  long  struggle  for  the  mastery 
among  the  adherents  of  these  three  systems, 
a  stifu^le  which  expressed  itself  in  mutual 
proscriptions    and    persecutions*      But    the 
Coiifuoian  always  succeeded  in  maintaining 
for   itself   the  greatest  ascendancy,    except 

daring  some  comparatively  short  period  ;  and    

it  became  definitively  paramount  fully  ten '  want  of  these,  holds  on  the  human  heart, 
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centuries  ago.    From  that  time  to  this  it  has 
continued   dominant  in   the  country.     It  has 
been  the  philosophy  and  morality  of  all  the 
great  historians  of  China,  and  has  formed  the 
basis  of  her  peculiar  national  system  of  le- 
gislation  and  administrative  procedure.     It 
may  be  described  as  the  assemblage  of  those 
fundamental  beliefs  which  are  entertained  by 
all   cultivated  Chinese  on  the  phenomena  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature.     The  litera- 
ture  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  aud  which  it 
has  moulded,  whether  notological.  psychical, 
ethical,  legislative  or  historical,  is  that,  ex- 
clusively,   an    intimate    and    extensive    ac- 
quaintance with  which  has,  for  many  centuries, 
been   made  indispensable  to  the  passing  of 
the  public  service  examinations,  which  are, 
for  the   talent  and  ambition  of  China,   far 
more  than  the  hustings,  the  avenues  to  church 
preferment,   and  the   bar  all  combined,    are 
for  the    talent  and    ambition     of    England. 
Hence  Confucianism  is,  and  has  long  been  in 
the  fill  lest  sense  of  the  terms,  the  national,  or- 
thodox,philosophy  and  morality  of  the  Chinese 
people.    Taouist  and  Buddhist  temples  exist 
all  over  China,  and  in  latter  centuries  maho- 
medan  mosques  have  been  erected  in  many 
of    its    cities;  but  the    dominant    Confuci- 
anism  merely  endures  Taouism,  Buddhism, 
and  mahommedanism  as  erroneous  and  super- 
stitious systems  of  beliefs  prevalent  among^ 
because  most  suited  to,  people  of  uncultivated 
or  weak  minds,  whether  rich  or  poor  j  but 
which    find     most  acceptance    among     the 
poorer  and  therefore  unlearned  and  unenlight- 
ened classes.     They  have  no  influence  on  the 
national  polity.     The    people  are  in  nowise 
prohibited  from  worshipping  in  the  Buddhist 
and  Taouist  temples ;  in  other  words  they  may 
regulate  their  purely  religious  life  by  the  tenets 
of  these,  or   indeed  of  any  other    sect.     But 
where  Taouism  or  Buddhism  would  leave  the 
region  of  religion  and,  in  the  form  of  philo- 
sophy or  morality,  extend  their  direct  influence 
into  the   domain    of   the  social  science  and 
art,     there    Confucianism   peremptorily  and 
effectually  prohibits  their  action.     Not  only 
are  the  national  legislation  and  administration 
formed  exclusively  on    Confucian  principles, 
it  is  by  them  also  that  the   more  important 
acts  of  the  private  life  of  the  Chinese  are  re- 
gulated,   as    for    instance    marriages.     The 
cause  of    the    prevalence    of    mahommedan- 
ism in  China,  in  spite  of  discouragements,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Confucianism  saiys  little  or 
nothing  of  a  supernatural  world  or  of  a  future 
existence.     Hence  it  leaves  almost  unsatished 
those  ineradicable  cravings  of  human  nature 
the  desire  to  revere  and  the  longing  for  im- 
mortal life.    That  it  has,  notwithstanding  its 
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maintaiued  itself  not  simply  in  existence,  bat  as 
the  ruling  system^  is  a  fact  that  must,  as  soon 
as  it  is  perceived,  form  for  every  true  thinker 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  existence  of  great  and 
vita]  truths  in  its  theories^  as  well  as  thorough 
soundness  and  wholesomeness  in  the  practicad 
rules  which  it  dictates.  By  Chinese  philosophy, 
must  be  understood  Confucian  philosophy; 
and  by  Chinese  morality,  the  moral  principles 
rooted  in  that  philosophy.     And  tbe  object 
of  these  remarks  being  essentially   practical, 
only  brief  notices  will  be  made  of  the  philoso- 
phical doctrines  contained  in  Buddhism  and 
Taonism  in  what    is  to  follow  ;  though  the 
inflaence   which   these   systems   exercise    as 
religions,  will  be  again  alluded  to. 

In   order  to  get  a  distinct  general    con- 
ception  of  the  Chinese  philosophical  littsra- 
iure,  two  epochs  must  be  specially  kept  in 
mind.     The  first  began  with  Confuciu.«t(Kung 
tsze),  who  was  burn  B.    C.    551  and    end- 
ed with     Mencius   (Meng-Tsze),   who   died 
about  B.  C.   317.     The  second  began  with 
Chow-leen-ke  or  Cbow-tsze,  who  commenced 
his  labours  about  A.  D.    1034,  and  ended 
with  Choo-ke  or  Choo-tsze,  who  died  in  A.  D. 
1200.     The  first  lasted  for  seven  generations. 
It  was  separated  by  an     interval   of  thirteen 
hundred  years  from  the  second  ;  which  lasted 
for   five  generations.     Both   were  periods  of 
revival    of  ancient   learning  and  of  further 
development.     Both  embraced  several  celebra- 
ted philosophers,  besides  those    mentioned, 
but  in  each  case  it   was  the  originator  and 
closer  of  the  epoch  who  became  most  cele- 
brated.    The   writers  of  the  second  epoch  are 
often  mentioned  as  the   philosophers   of  the 
Lung  dynasty  ;  which  latter  was  established  in 
A.D.  960,  about  70  years  before   Chow-ti>ze'8 
labours   began,  and  continued    in  possesnion 
of  the  sovereignty  till  A.  D.  1371,   till  about 
70    years    after   Chow-tsze's    hibours  cl<»aed. 
Confucius,   though   his   name  in   the    West 
became  identified  with  Chinese  learning,  whs 
by    no    means    its     originator.      Authentic 
though  not  full  records,  embodying  ethical 
and  political  doctrines,  extended  back  to  B.  C. 
2357,   or  to    about  eighteen   hutidred   years 
before  Confucius,   while   the  Chinese    philos- 
ophy  originated   with  Fuh  he,  who  lived  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  some  twenty- three  gen- 
erations before  the  exact  chronological  era; 
which  latter  took   place  B.  C.  2637  with  the 
institution  of  the  national  cycle  of  sixty  years. 
Allowing  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  this 
would  place  Fuh-he  about  B.C.  3327.     It  was 
he  who  substituted  writing  for  the  knotted 
strings  that  had  previously  formed  the  only 
means  of  record  ;  and   it  was  he  who  first  es- 
tablished  marriages,   and    separate  families. 
To  him   are  also  ascribed  some  civilization 
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labours  of  lesser,  but  still  great,  importaooi, 
the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  she  shii, 
or  watches,  of  two  hours  each.  Fuh-hois 
therefore  the  founder  of  Chinese  dnlization 
generally.  But  he  is  perhaps  best  known  ts 
the  originator  of  the  natural  philosophy,  sod 
in  particular  as  the  author  of  the  **  £ight  Dia- 
grams," which  were  drawn  by  him  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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The  multiplication  of  these  eight  diagraioB 
by  theniMelves  produced  sixty-four  doubled 
diagrams  much  as  : — 


The  annotation  of  Confucius  to  the  andsnl 
work,  the  Yih-King,  states  that  Fub-he  got  Ibe 
idea  of  the  diagrams  from  a  figure  on  the 
back  of  a  **  dragcni  horse"  that  issued  froua 
river.  The  same  annotation  states  that,  befois 
Ftth-be  invented  the  Eight  Diagrams*  be 
observed  the  configurations  and  appearanoee 
in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  nmda 
on  birds  and  beasls  ;  also  that  he  derived 
information  from  his  own  peraou  and  fion 
things  around  him.  These  terse  passages  of 
an  ancient  author  are,  when  taken  literally, 
apt  to  give  a  ridiculous  air  to  the  *'  Ei^ 
Diagrams."  But  a  little  examination  siiovs 
the  meaning  to  be  that  Fuh-he  oonstrueted 
the  Eight  Diagrams  only  after  a  careful  and 
extensive  survey  of  nature  and  ita  varied 
phenomena,  as  exhibited  iu  the  depart- 
ments which  we  call  astronomy,  meteorology 
physical  getigraphy,  and  natural  hiatory^  w 
after  reflection  on  his  own  nature,  phyiiesl 
and  mental,and  on  the  nature  of  men  generally 
as  manifested  in  the  events  of  the  sodal  lile 
around  him.     The  Eight  Diagrams  formed  in 
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faott  an  illustitttive  figure  intended  to  elaci- 
date  Foh-he's  theory  of  the  uuivene,  a  theory 
adopted  after  carefid  reflection  on  all  aaimate 
and  inanimate  nature  within  his  ken.    They 
am  in  ao  far  undoubtedly   the   found atiou  of 
Cbtneee  philosophy,  but  it   luuat   not  be  as- 
aained    that   learned   Chinese  conceiye  any 
occult  power   to  lie   tu   them.     Much   in  the 
siune  way  we  might    say    that  the    Literary 
Prince,  having     been    imprisoned   (while  he 
was  still  a    vassal  of    the    dynasty  he  over- 
threw)  by  his  jealous  suaerHin,   during  the 
years  B.  0.  1144,  1143,  1142,   made  in  the 
8eclusi(Hi  a  different  arrangement  of  the  Eight 
Diagrams;  and  be,  with  one  of  his  sons,  Chow 
kungi  who  labored  after  the  establishment  of 
the  family  in  thesovereigntyj'^gave  permanency 
to  their  joint  developiueat  of  the  national  phi- 
losophy   by    attaching  a   few  words    of  ex- 
plication  to  each   of  the  sixty-four  doubled 
diagrams.      Fuh-he's     diagrams,    as     re-ar- 
ranged,   together    with  the    short   explica- 
ttuus  of  the  first  monarch  of  the  Chow  dynas- 
ty and  his  son,  form  the  basis  or  text  of  the 
first   of  the  Chinese  8acred  Books,  the  Yih- 
king.     After  an  interval  of  six  centuries  Con- 
fucius appeared,  aud^  among  his  other  cele- 
brated literary  labors,  undertaken  in  RC.  490 
and  the  following  years,  edited  the  Yih  king, 
and  appended  those  annotations,  which   have 
given  the  work  its  subsequent  value.     What 
philosophical  views  may    have  been  attached 
to  the  Yih  king  of  Wan-wang  and  Chou-kung 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Confucius,  we  know 
not.     That  work,  together    with   the    other 
three  works  edited  or  compiled  by  Confucius, 
viz.,  the  Shoo-kings  and  the  Le-ke,  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  literature  of  China 
whioh  has  come  down  to  posterity,   and  who 
have  it  only,  as  it  was  explained,  arranged  or 
modified  in  passing  through  his  hands.     It  is 
well   known   that    he   expressly    repudiated 
portions  of  it,  as  containing  doctrines  adverse 
to  ^e   views  which  he   held  and  strove  to 
cUfliise.    The  names  only  of  some  celebrated 
ancient  books,  one  dating  from  the  times  of 
B*uh*he  himself,  have  been  preserved.     It  is 
these    ericumstanoes    which    constitute    the 
labors  of  Confucius  the  commencement  of  a 
distinct  literary  epoch.     Apart  from  the  la- 
bors of  Confucius  himself,  the  permanent  li- 
terary   results   of  this,  the   first  of  the  two 
great  epochs  to  which  attention  has  been  direct- 
edf  are  contained   in  the  collection  of  works 
called  the  Four  Books,  composed  by  different 
members  of  the  school  which  he    founded. 
The  last  contains  a  record  of  the  ethical  and 
political  teachings  of  Mencios  (Meug-tse)  who, 
as  already  stated,  died  in  B.C.  317,  and  closed 


the  first  epoch. 

About  B.  C.   221,  the  prince  of  Tain,  one  lilliterate,  having  been  a  servant  in  a 
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of  the  vassal  states  into  whioh  the  till .  then 
feudally  governed  China  had  been  divid- 
ed, made  himself  sovereign  of  the  empire 
under  the  title  of  Che-hwang.  He  was  a 
great  conqueror,  and  was  successful  in  op- 
posing the  inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
the  Heung  uoo  or  Huns,  one  of  his  measures 
to  withstand  whom  was  the  erection  of  the 
celebrated  Great  Wall. 

In  the  beginning  of  tbe  tenth  century  print- 
ing was  invented,  and  in  A.D.  9d2  that  mode 
of  multiplying  copies  of  books  received  the 
imperial  sanction  ;  a  printed  Imperial  edition 
of  all  the  sacred  works  having  been  then 
published.  ''The  greatest  of  all  the  arts"  was 
not  invented  in  Europe  till  five  hundred  years 
after  this.  Marco  Polo  speaks  much  of  the 
'*  stamped"  paper  money  of  the  Chinese ;  and 
he  must  have  seen  their  printed  books, 

Cbow-tsze  was  the  originator  of  the  second 
epoch  of  philosophical  development.  To  him 
is  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  revived  that 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  greatest  truths  which 
had  been  lost  to  the  world  for  the  thirteen 
centuries  that  had  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
Meucius.  And  he  regained  that  knowledge  by 
the  independent  efforts  of  his  own  mind,  unaid- 
ed by  any  master.  Only  two  of  his  works  have 
been  preserved,  the  Tea-heih-too-shwo  and  the 
Tungshat.  Me  died  in  A.  D.  1200  ;  and  in 
A.  D.  1241,  an  Imperial  rescript  ordered  hia 
tablet,  with  those  of  four  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  wh<»se  works  he  had  annotated,  to 
be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Confucius,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  every  district  city  throughout 
the  empire.  From  that  time  to  this,  a  period 
of  BIX  hundred  years,  his  views  of  philosophy, 
morality,  and  politics  have  been  supreme  in 
China.  At  this  day,  his  commentaries  on  the 
Yih  king  and  the  Four  Books  are  learnt 
by  heart  by  millions  of  Chinese,  with  the  text 
of  these  works.  The  Public  Service  exami- 
nations cannot  be  passed  unless  this  be  done. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  though  the  authors 
of  the  first  and  second  epochs,  Confucius  him- 
self included,  professed  to  teach  only  what 
was  contained  in  pre-existing  sacred  books, 
and  though  they  possibly  themselves,  be- 
lieved that  tbey  did  only  teach  what  was  vir- 
tually contained  in  such  pre-existing  books  ; 
they  nevertheless  did,  in  each  case,  originate 
some  entirely  new  views  and  doctrines. 

The  Yuen  dynasty  which  succeeded  the 
Sungh  in  A.D.  1271  were  Mongols,  immedi- 
ate descendants  of  Chenghts  Khan, who  adopt- 
ed Chinese  civilization  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  and  were  consequently  soon  expelled 
again.  The  first  emperor  of  tbe  native  dynasty, 
the  Ming,  which  succeeded  them  in  A .  D.  1 368, 
I  though  a  promoter  of  literature,  was   himself 
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tory.  But  the  third  sovereign  of  the  line 
who  bef^an  to  reign  A.D.  1403,  had  a  splendid 
library  fortoed  and  several  encyclopediac  works 
compiled.  He  published  an  edition  of  tbe 
Sacred  Books,  which  is  kno^ii  by  tbe  affix  to 
their  title  of ''  Tatreuen,"  in  full  completeness*" 

Mahomedaru,  There  are  many  thousand 
mahomedaiis  in  China,  who  are  neither  zealous 
in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines  nor  over 
strict  in  the  observances  of  tbeir  religion. 

Christians.  Christianity  seems  to  have 
penetrated  three  times  into  Chinn,  once  in  the 
5th  or  6th  century  ;  and  a  French  missionary 
who  had  been  very  much  in  the  interior  of 
China,  states  the  total  number  of  native  chris- 
tians at  five  hundred  thousand.  M.  Hue's  esti- 
mate is  eight  hundred  thousand ;  which,  as  he 
correctly  observes,  ia  a  mere  nothing  in  the 
enormous  popnlatiun  of  the  country.  These 
catholic  christians  are,  however,  not  collected 
in  one  place,  but  live  scattered  over  all  China 
proper  in  small  communities,  called  by  the 
French  chretientes.  There  being,  as  M.  Hub 
states,  scarcely  any  converts  made  at  the 
present  day,  it  follows  that  the  members  of 
these  Christianities  are  educated  and  trainedas 
christians  from  their  infancy  ;  being  either 
foundlings  or  of  christian  Chinese  parentage. 
They  are  Chinese  in  tlie  outward  and  more 
obvious  characteristics  of  dress  and  features, 
but  in  other  respects  are  more  like  Bavarians 
or  Neapolitans  than  their  own  countrymen, 
from  whom  they  differ  in  many  of  those  social 
and  domestic  customs  and  in  all  those  mental 
peculiarities  which  constitute  the  special 
nationality  of  the  Chinaman. — {T*  T.  Meadows 
Chinese  and  their  EebellionSt  p.  52  to  337.) 

The  general  who  conquered  southern  China, 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  Nestorian  Christian, 
and  to  have  built  a  church  at  Nankin  for 
those  of  his  own  faith.  Marco  Polo  was 
himself  in  high  favour,  though  a  Roman 
Catholic.  We  learn  from  the  Mahommedan 
travelleni  who  visited  China  as  early  as  A.  D. 
850,  that  it  then  prevailed  ;  and  that,  when 
Canton  was  taken  and  sacked  in  A.  D.  877, 
by  a  rebel  army,  as  many  as  1 20,000  Mahom- 
medans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Parsees  perish- 
ed in  the  sack.  (PHnseps  Tibet,  Tartaryand 
AiongoUa,  p.  10.)  Christianity  did,  in  fact, 
penetrate  into  China  as  early  as  the  5th  and 
6th  century  ;  as  especially  in  the  13th,  it  was 
Tery  flourishing  ;  at  this  epoch  there  existed 
at  Pekin  an  archbishop  with  four  suffragans. 
The  Chinese  have  also  for  a  long  time  had 
at  their,  command  a  precious  collection  of 
books  of  Christian  dootrinCy  composed  by  the 
ancient  missionaries,  and  which,  even  in 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  are  much 
esteemed  in  the  empire.  These  books  are 
diffused  in  great  numbers  throughout  all  the 
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provinces,  (fiue,  Chinese  Empire^  VoL  /,  p. 
16.)  A  popular  uprising,  however,  began  in 
L848,and  still  continues.  It  originated  in 
1830  in  tbe  teachings  of  Mr.  Roberts,  an 
American  missionary,  and  of  an  earnest 
Chinese  disdple.  It  has  become  blended  with 
the  national  etmggle  of  the  Tae-ping  or  the 
votaries  of  "  the  divine  kingdom  of  eternal 
peaoC)"  and  whether  Chinese  scepticiam  will 
prevail  is  still  uncertain.  But,  according  to 
the  writings  of  Hung,  once  a  schoolmaxter, 
but  afterwards  the  "  Heavenly  Prince"  and 
acknowledged  head,  the  convert  on  ct>mii^  to 
baptism  must  pronounce  a  solemn  vow  to  take 
the  belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
for  his  rule  of  life,  and  that  he  is  resolved  to 
dedicate  this  life  to  Qod^  in  love  to  tbe  bre- 
thren ;  and  visits  to  the  tombs  of  ancestors 
were  enjoined,  in  gratitude  for  the  release  el 
their  immortal  souls  from  this  troublesome 
life,  and  to  renew  the  vow  of  life-long  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Gk>d  and  the  brethran. 
The  Bible  is  the  word  of  Gkid,  and  tbe  Tea 
Commandments  the  moral  law.  Opiam 
smoking,  a  sin  equal  to  adultery.  (Bum^em 
God  in  Hist.,  Vol  A  p.  272.)  Tbe  Chinese 
designate  the  Chri|itian  religion  a&  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  of  heaven,  and  M.  Hue  observes 
that  every  one  must  be  struck  with  the 
new  doctrines  with  which  the  prodaoaation 
and  manifestoes  of  the  Pretender  and  his 
generals  have  been  filled.  He  styled  bkneelf 
Tien-ti  or  celestial  virtue.  The  unity  of  (3od 
has  been  distinctly  expressed;  and  around 
this  fundamental  dogma  have  been  group- 
ed a  number  of  ideas  borrowed  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  War  has  been  de* 
clared  at  the  same  time  to  idolatry  juid  to 
the  Tartar  dynasty.  (Hue  Chinese  Ewqpirt^ 
Vol  /,  p.  XV.  p.  68.) 

Langvage.  The  Chinese  language  is  uaonlly 
placed  amongst  the  Turanian  group,  in  wkieh 
are  included  a  large  mass  of  languages  very  im* 
perfectly  known,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
liave  wide  differences.  Messrs.  Rask  and  Gns- 
tern  have  studied  this  family  of  tongucfl,  nnd 
the  publication  of  their  researches  formed  an 
era  in  philosophical  research.  Almost  every 
known  tongue  can  be  placed  under  one  df 
three  broad  divisions:  1  ifono^Jlo^'cof  wkioh 
tlie  Chinese  is  a  striking  example,  a  langnage 
literally  without  a  grammar  and  witikoat 
words*  in  our  sense  of  the  term  ;  poaeeesing 
450  sounds  and  upwards  of  40,000  ideogcnphie 
signs  to  represent  them.  Thus,  whenever 
a  Chinese  is  muible  to  express  himself  clear- 
ly, even  by  the  aid  of  intonation  and 
he  must  have  recourse  to  the  infallible 
dient  of  writing.  2.  AggUUinaUfng :  the 
characteristic  of  the  Tartaric  and  African  leii^i 
guages,  in  which  several  words  are  pli 
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tide  by  side,  each  haTing  its  own  distinct 
meaiiiiig.  3.  PoiysynthiHc :  obaraotemtio 
of  the  Americiin  languages,  which  not  only, 
like  the  Aryaa  and  other  languages,  combine 
into  single  words  the  minor  modifications  of 
each  separate  conception,  but  compress  even 
whole  sentences  into  one  vast,  almost  unpro- 
nounceable word.  In  this  group  some  include 
the  Basque  language,  which  has  so  long  pre- 
served its  identity,  although  placed  between 
two  mighty  kingdoms,  and  which  in  its  gram- 
matical structure  resembles  the  aboriginal 
languages  of  America,  and  them  alone. 

The  Chinese  written  language  consists  of 
picture  words.  The  alphabet  is  a  hierogly- 
phic fl|}'stem,  each  word  having  its  own 
graphic  representative.  Chinese  is  monosyl- 
labic; no  word  is  allowed  more  than  one  con- 
aouant  and  one  vowel.  Hence  the  possible 
number  of  words  is  extremely  small,  but  each 
word  can  be  pronounced  with  various  accents 
and  intonatinns,  of  which  there  are  said 
to  be  450,  and  the  number  of  wordn,  or  ideas 
in  Chiuese  is  said  to  be  43,496.  The  vast- 
nessof  this  amount  will  be  appreciable  by 
mentioning  that  only  about  5000  words  occur 
in  the  christian  Old  and  New  Testament. 
M.  Bemusat,  in  his  Grammaire  OhiuoisA,  no- 
nces three  styles  of  the  Chinese  written  langu- 
age^ which  he  calls,  style  antique,  style  litter- 
aire,  and  langue  des  ma^^rats,  or  langue 
mandrinique;  but  Mr.  Meadows  considers 
{Dei.  NoUh  p.  13),  he  is  not  quite  correct  in 
these  definitions.  Nevertheless,  M.  Eemusat 
18  followed  by  M.  Hue,  who  says  that  the 
Chinese,  in  their  written  language,  have  three 
distinctions  of  style  :  the  antique  or  sublime 
style,  the  type  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  literary  monuments,  and  which  ex- 
hibits very  rare  grammatical  forms.  The 
vulgar  style  ;  and  the  academic  style,  which 
partakes  of  the  two  preceding,  being  less  con« 
cise  than  the  antique,  and  less  prolix  than  the 
vulgar.  The  vulgar  style  is  employed  for  light 
productions,  theatrical  pieces,  private  letters, 
and  proclamations  intended  to  be  read  aloud* 
The  spoken  language  is  composed  of  a 
limited  number  of  monosyllabic  intonations  ; 
namely  four  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  by  the 
very  subtle  variations  of  the  accents,  are  mul- 
tiplied to  about  sixtoen  hundred.  It  results 
fkwm  this,  that  all  Chinese  words  are  neces- 
sarily grouped  in  homophonous  series,  whence 
a  great  number  of  double  meanings  may  arise 
either  in  reading  or  speaking,  but  their  diffi- 
eolty  is  avoided  by  coupling  synonymous  or 
antithetic  words.  In  this  manner  the  ambi- 
guities disappear,  and  the  conversation  is  no 
longer  embarrassed.  The  language  called 
H<Kian-hoa*  that  is  to  say,  common  universal 
language^  is  that  which  the  Europeans  wrong- 
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I  fully  designate  by  the  name  of  Mandarin 
I  language,  as  if  it  were  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  Mandarins  or  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment. The  H ouan  -h oa  is  the  Ian guage  spoken 
by  all  instructed  persons  throughout  the  eigh- 
teen provinces  of  the  empire,  and  in  this,  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  language  of 
the  north  and  that  of  the  south.  The  first  is 
that  of  Pekiu  ;  it  is  marked  by  a  more  frequ- 
ent and  sensible  use  of  the  guttural  or  aspi- 
rate accent  It  is  spoken  in  M  the  provin- 
cial government  offices.  {Huc^  Chinese  Mmpirey 
VoLL,p,  319.) 

Shu  King,  or  Book  of  Records,  is  a  work 
supposed  to  have  been  edited  by  Confucius. 
It  contains  the  Annals  of  China  nearly  to 
the  time  of  Confndus. 

Shi  King,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese, 
were  translated  into  latin  by  FatherLachartre 
a  Jesuit  Missionary  of  China. 

Jin  Kin,or  classes  of  men,  is  a  Chinese  book 
of  great  authority.  In  it  the  "  Sages"  occupy 
the  first  chapter,  and  in  this  Confucius  is 
placed  high  above  all  others. 

Li,  is  a  Chinese  word  of  very  extensive 
meaning,  sometimes  rendered,  reason,  courtesy, 
propriety,  good  breeding.  The  saying  is  Li  and 
Wen  (learning)  make  up  the  whole  sum 
of  human    excellencies  (Bowrinff,) 

Currency.  The  only  coined  money  in  China, 
are  the  brass  pieces  with  a  hole  in  the  centre. 
Silver  is  sold  by  the  weight,  and  an  ounce  is 
the  equivalent  of  from  1700  to  1800  of  these 
brass  coins,  which  are  called  '•  sapek"  by  Euro- 
peans {Prineep^s  Tibttj  TarUiry  and  Mongolia, 
p,  50)  ;  they  have  some  pieces  of  braps  called 
ttian,  and  in  Mongol  t^os,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Siberia  make  Tchok  and 
Tchek,  they  are  of  less  value  than  a  copec. 
A  kind  of  notes  are  in  circulation  among  pri- 
vate persons. 

It  oannot  be  doubted  that  the  Chinese 
have  oommunicated  their  vralghts  to  alt 
the  adjacent  countries  :  a  pekul  is  eqnal 
to  133^  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  four  4  lbs.  being 
equal  to  3   catties;  100  catty  make  a  pikn). 


16  Tail  «  1  cat. 
100  Catty=  1  pik. 


10  Cash         =  1  can. 
10  Candarin«=  1  maoe. 
10  Mace       =  1  tail. 

Calendar.  The  Han  dynasty  of  China  re- 
formed the  calendar.  The  Chinese,  like  all  the 
natives  of  the  north-east  of  Asia,  reckon  theiif 
time  by  cycles  of  60  years,  and  give  a  different 
name  to  each  year  of  the  cycle.  The  CSiiaeae 
cycle  of  sixty  years  is  called  Hwa-kea-tsze. 
The  year  commences  from  the  conjunction  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  or  from  the  nearest  new 
moon,  to  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Aquarius. 
It  has  twelve  lunar  months>  some  of  twenty- 
nine,  some  of  thirty  daya  To  adjust  the  lu- 
nations with  the  course  of  the  sun,  they  insert^ 
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when  necessary,  an  intercalary  month.  Day 
and  night  are  divided  into  twelve  periods, 
each  of  two  honra.  {GtUzlafs  Chinese 
History,  Vol,  /.,  p,  73).  The  Chinese  division 
of  the  day  is  therefore  as  simple  an  the  English 
and  not  much  unlike  it.  The  Chinese  begin 
the  day  an  hour  before  midnight,  and  divide 
the  twenty-four  hours  into  twelve  parts  of  two 
honrs  each.  Instead  of  numbering  their  hours 
they  give  a  different  name  to  each  period  of 
two  hours;  the  names  and  corresponding 
time,  according  to  the  English  mode,  are  as 
follows : 

Tise 1 1  to  1  Morning.  Woo. ..11  to  1  Afternoon 

Chow ItoS        „  We..    I  to  3 

Yiu 3  to  5        „  .^hin...   3  to  5 

Maou...    6  to  7        „  Yew...   5  to  7 

Shin 7  to  9        „  Seo  ...   7  to  9 

Sza 9  to  11      „  Hae  ...  9  to  11 

The  word  Keaon  is  added  when  the  hour  of 
each  period  is  intended,  and  Ching  for  the 
last.  Thus,  Keaou  tsze  is  1 1  at  night,  and 
Ching  tsze  12  at  night ;  Keaou  chow  1  in 
the  morning,  Chir.g  chow,  2  he,  Hq,  The 
word  K'bih  "  quarter,"  is  used  after  the  hour 
with  the  numerals  yih  1 ,  urh  2,  or  sau  3,  to 
subdivide  the  hours  into  quarters,  which  is 
the  smallest  division  commonly  employed: 
example,  ching  maou  yih  k'hih,  a  quarter  past 
6  y  keaou  woo  urh  k'hih,  half  past  11. 

This  division  still  maintains  itself  in  legal 
and  official  language,  though  the  practical 
value  of  the  European  clocks,  and  watches, 
now  largely  used  in  China,  is  gradually 
substituting  for  it  the  occidental  division  of 
twice  twelve  hours.  (T,  T*  Meadows^  Chinese 
and  their  Rehellione^  p.  326-330.) 

Industry  and  Art  The  Chinese  are  a 
laborious,  and  diligent  hearty  working,  pains- 
taking race,  skilful  in  economising  mate- 
rials and  possessed  of  no  mean  share  of  inven- 
tive power.  Their  knowledge  of  the  magnet  is 
supposed  to  have  led  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  compass.  Their  ordinary  ink  composed  of 
lamp  black  and  glue  is  sufficiently  pure  to 
be  used  in  the  arts.  Their  ordinary  cotton 
cleaning  machine,  for  freeing  the  cotton  fibre 
from  the  seeds,  has  not  yet  been  equalled 
by  all  the  mechanical  skill  of  Europe.  In  all 
working  in  metals,  in  ordinary  blacksmith 
work,  metal  smelting  alloys,  particularly 
their  white  metal  of  copper,  zinc,  iron,  silver 
and  nickel,  their  sonorous  gongs  and  bells, 
that  of  Peking  being  14|  feet  to  13  feet,  and 
their  ingenious  metallic  mirrors,  some  with 
engravings,  their  mannfactores  of  porcelain, 
glass  and  glazes,  their  carving  and  engraving 
gems,  of  agates,  and  rock  crystals  and  on  ivory 
and  wood  have,  for  centuries,  been  famed,  and 
much  of  it  excites  the  admiration  of  Europe, 
as    also  does   their    lacquer    and    varnish 
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work.  In  weaving  they  are  superior,  ia 
caudle-making  not  inferior,  bnt  in  painting 
and  sculpture  they  do  not  excel.  They 
are  bold,  self-reliant  skilful  gardeners,  sad 
excellent  farmers,  and  date  their  skill  in 
these  back  four  thousand  years. 

Fo*hi  is  the  first  named  sovereign  of  the 
Chinese,  but  the  date  of  his  reign  is  not  m- 
certained.  Yu,  the  Great,  is  the  first  monarch 
of  whose  reality  there  is  no  doubt,  and  his 
accession  occurred  about  2000  years  before 
the  christian  era.  Husbandry  and  silk  weavittg 
were  the  earliest  of  the  arts  cultivated  bf  this 
people  ;  the  former  was  introduced  by  Shin- 

^  nong,  the  immediate  succensor  of  Fo-hi,  and 
silk  weaving  by  an  empress,  and  to  both  of 
these  inventors  the  Chinese  perform  annoal 
sacrifices  on  their  festival  days.  Husbandry  iB 
still  highly  honored,  and,  annually,  at  a  gnnd 
festival  in  honour  of  the  spring,  the  emperor 
ploughs  and  sows  a  field.  The  Egyptiaoi, 
Persians,  and  Greeks  held  games  and  festivals 
mingled  with  religions  ceremonies  at  weed 
sowing,  and  in  Eugland,  formerly,  the  festival 
of  Plough  Monday  was  held,  duriug  which  the 
plough  light  was  set  up  before  the  image  of 
the  patron  saint  of  the  village.  The  Cbineae, 
in  the  reign  of  Hoang  Ti,  invented  the  magne- 
tic needle,  the  smelting  of  copper  for  making 
money,and  vases  of  high  art,  and  money  seemi 
to  have  been  coined  in  gold  and  silver  and 
lead,  so  early  as  Confucius*  time,  but  many 
payments  are  still  made  in  kind  or  by  piecea  ef 
silver.  Most  of  their  calculations  are  made  by 
a  reckoning  board.  Sir  John  Davies  is  of 
opinion  that  the  art  of  printing,  the  compo- 
sition of  gunpowder,  and  the  magnetic  oon- 
pasB,  which  he  says  are  justly  considered  in 
Europe  as  three  of  the  moat  important  in- 
ventions or  discoveries  of  modern  times,  liad 
their  first  origin  in  China.  Their  printing 
is  by  a  system  of  stereotype,  the  types  being 
made  from  the  pear-tree  wood,  called  by 
them  ly-mo.  Their  paper  is  made  from 
refuse  paper,  rags  of  silk  and  cotton,  rice- 
straw,  the  liber  of  a  species  of  moras,  bat 
principally  of  bamboo. 

The  Chinese  affirm  that  eicthteen  centoiies 
ago  they  had  discovered  the  secret  and  means 
of  manufacturing  paper.  Before  that  invention 

'  they  used  to  inscribe  written  characters  on 
strips  of  bamboo  or  sheets  of  metal, 
using  a  style,  or  pen  of  iron  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  the  characters,  and  this  tfaer 
assert,  had  been  the  practice  of  their  nat^ 
from  the  meet  remote  ages.  Before  the  aii  of 
paper-makuog  had  arrived  at  perfeotioo,  the 
Chinese  adopted  the  practice  of  writtag  Qp<i|>^ 
white  silk,  or  cotton,  with  a  bamboo  pen ;  ibis 
was  found  a  more  convenient  method  than 
writing  either  on  strips  of  bamboo  or  sheets 
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of  meUI,  as  the  silk  or  linen  could  be  foldetl 
into  a  small  oonipoas.  Paper  is  manufactured 
from  various  materials,  each  province  or  dis- 
trict having  its  own  peculiar  mMUufacture. 
In  Fo«keiii  province,  it  is  made  from  youti^ 
fioffc  bamboo  ;  in  the  province  of  Clie  keang, 


or  two  pounds  a  piece,  and  the  ivory  is  nearly 
as  compact,  though  not  so  white,  as  that  of 
the  elephant.  The  delicate  carving  of  ChizMse 
workmen  is  well  known,  and  has  often  been 
described  ;  many  specimens  of  it  are  annually 
sent  abroad.    Few   products  of  their  skill  are 


it  is  made  from  paddy  straw  ;  in  the  province  i  mora  remarkable  than  the  balls,  containing 
of  Kiang-Nan,  it  is  made  from  the  refuse  silk,  I  ten  or  twelve  spheres  cut  out  one  within  ano- 
and  this  paper  is  very  fine  and  delicate,  being  I  ther.  The  manner  of  cutting  these  is  simple, 
highly  valued  for  writing  complimentary  in-  I  Apiece  of  ivory  or  wood  is  Hrst  made  perfectly 
scriptions  upon,  i'o  size  the  paper  and  render  ;  globular,  and  then  several  conical  holes  are 
it  fit  for  ink,  they  make  a  glue,  somewhat  simi-  ',  bored  into  it  in  such  a  m^inner  that  their 
lar  to  isinglass,  from  fish  bones  ;  these  they  ;  apices  nil  meet  at  the  centre,  which  is  usual- 
chop  np  very  small,  and  soak  the  mnsM  in  water  ly  hollowed  out  an  inch  or  less  after  the  holes 
which  is  oontinually  renewed.  When  all  oily  are  bored.  A  long  crooked  tool  is  then 
impurity  is  extracted,  they  add  a  due  propor-  ,  inserted  into  one  of  the  conical  holes,  so  bent 
tion  of  alum,  which  has  been  dissolved.  Over  at  the  end  and  stoppered  on  the  shaft  that  it 
the  vessel  in  which  this  mixture  is,  a  rod  is  cuts  the  ivory  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
laid  ;  a  cleft-stick  is  used  for  holding  the  |  surface  when  its  edge  is  applied  to  the  insides 
sheet  of  paper  during  the  process  of  dipping  ;  |  of  the  cone.  By  successively  cutting  a  little 
aa  soon  as  the  paper  has  been  suliiciently  :  on  the  insides  of  each  conical  hole,  their 
saturated  it  is  withdrawn,  by  gently  rolling  it  |  incisures  meet,  and  a  spherical  is  at  last 
round  the  stick  which  has  been  laid  over  the  :  detaclied,  which  is  now  turned  over  and  its 
vessel  j  the  sheet  of  paper  is  afterwards  hung  !  faces  oner  after  another  brought  opposite  the 
t<)  dry  either  near  a  furnace,  or  in  the  sun.  i  largest  bole  and  firmly  secured  by  wedges  in 
Paper  with  written  or  printed  characters  iu  \  the  other  holes,  while  its  surfaces  are  smooth- 
reverently  preserved  hi  all  eastern  countries,  i  ed  and  carved.  When  the  central  sphere 
In  China,  fragments  of  wants  paper  are  care-  j  is  done,  a  similar   knife,  somewhat  larger,   is 


fully  picked  up  from  the  streets  lest  any  of  the 
words  of  sainted  men  should  be  dealt  with 
profnnely.  Writing  seems  to  have  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  literature 
has  always  held  a  high  place. — Sir/s  China 
and  the  Chinese^  Vol,  II.,  p  4. 

They  are  skilful  carvers.  Ivory  comes  to 
China  principally  from  Cocb in-China  and  Af- 
rica, via  Bombay,  and  always  finds  a  ready  sale 
at  Canton  ;  the  largest  and  best  tusks  weigh 
from  16  to  25  potntds  each,  decreasing  to  five 
or  six  pounds.  The  cuttings  and  fragments 
also  form  an  article  of  trade,  as  the  workmen 
can  employ  the  smallest  pieces.  Bones  and 
hoi^9^  especially  the  long  horns  of  buffaloes, 
are  in  Cliiua  worked  into  handles,  buttons, 
<kc.  Rhinoceros'  horns  are  brought  from 
Burmah,  from  Sumatra,  and  from  Africa 
through  Bombay  ;  they  are  highly  valued  by 
the  Ciiinese  from  a  notion  that  cups  made 
from  them  sweat  whenever  a  poisonous  mix- 
ture is  poured  into  them.  A  perfect  horn 
sometimes  sells  as  high  as  $300,  but  those 
that  come  from  Africa  do  not  usually  rate 
above  $30  or  |40  each.  The  principal  use 
of  these  horns  is  in  medicine  and  for  amulets, 
for  only  one  good  cup  can  be  carved  from 
the  end  of  each  horn;  and  consequently  the 
parings  and  fragments  are  all  preserved.  The 
hard  teeth  of  the  walrus,  lamantin,  and  other 
cetaceous  animals,  also  form  an  article  of  im* 
port  into  China  from  the  Pacific,  under  the 
designation  of  sea-horae  teeth;  they  weigh  one 
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a^ain  introduced  into  the  holes,  and  another 
sphere  detached  and  smoothed  in  the  same 
way,  and  then  another,  until  the  whole  tire 
completed,  each  being  polished  and  carved  be- 
fore the  next  outer  one  is  commenced-  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  these  curious 
toys  were  made  of  hemispheres  nicely  luted 
together,  and  they  have  been  boiled  in  oil  for 
hours  in  order  to  separate  them  and  solve  the 
mystery  of  their  ccnstruction.  Fans  and  card- 
cuses  are  carved  of  wood,  ivory,  and  mother- 
of-pearl  in  alto-relievo,  with  an  elaborateness 
which  shows  the  great  skill  and  patience  of 
the  workman,  and  at  the  same  time  his  bad 
style  in  drawing,  the  figures,  houses,  trees, 
and  other  objects  being  grouped  in  violation 
of  all  propriety  and  perspective.  Beautiful 
ornaments  are  made  by  carving  roots  of  plants, 
hranches,  gnarled  knots,  &C.,  into  fantastic 
groups  of  birds  or  animals,  the  artist  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  form  of  his  materials. 
Models  of  pagodas,  boats,  and  houses  are  also 
entirely  constructed  of  ivory,  even  to  repre- 
senting the  ornamental  roofsi  the  men  work- 
ing at  the  oan  and  women  looking  from  the 
balconies.  Baskets  of  elegant  shape  sre 
woven  from  ivory  splinths  ;  and  the  shopmen 
at  Canton  exhibit  a  variety  of  soaIs,  paper- 
knives,  chessmen,  counters,  combs,  &c.,  exceed- 
ing in  finish  and  delicacy  the  same  kind  of 
work  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
most  elaborate  coat  of  arms,  or  complicated 
cypher}  will  also  be  imitated  by  these  skilful 
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carvers.  The  national  taste  prefers  iliis  style 
of  carving  on  plane  surfaces ;  it  is  seen  on  the 
walls  of  houses  and  granite  slabs  of  fenceg, 
the  wood -work  of  boats  and  shops,  and  on  ar- 
ticles of  furniture.  Some  of  it  is  pretty,  but 
the  disproportion  and  cramped  position  of 
the  tigures  detract  from  its  beiiuty.  The  ivory 
carving,  ebony  and  other  hard  wood  orna- 
ments, the  bronzes  and  porcelain  specimens, 
are  all  exquisitely  worked  ;  in  England  vary- 
ing from  H,  and  5L — {William's  Middle 
Kingdomt  Vol.  II.,  pages  141  and  408.  Yules 
Embassy,  p,  59.  Hodgson^ s  Nagasaki,) 

In  the  arts,  and  in  the  economic  application 
of  materials,  the  Chinese  are  very  skilful. 
The  candles  used  in  Japan  are  made  of  an  oil 
said  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  seeds  of  the  Khus 
Buccedanea  1  This  oil  becomes,  when  concrete, 
of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  is  not  so  hard 
as  wax.  The  province  of  Fetsigo,  more  parti- 
cularly, produces  this  tree,  and  consequently 
supplies  the  greatest  quantity  of  this  oil.  In 
the  eastern  parts  of  China,  the  product  of  the 
tallow  tree,  Stillingia  sebifera,  and  beef  and 
hog's  tallow  in  the  south,  are  used  in  the 


the  surface  of  the  table.  The  picture  is  then 
besmeared  with  a  compound  of  sise  and  red 
paint ;  the  gold,  first  reduced  to  a  powder^  is 
then  applied  ;  the  raised  appearance  of  the 
figures  being  produced  by  means  of  a  pre- 
paration of  gum  combined  with  other  in- 
gredients :  the  picture  is  allowed  to  become 
perfectly  dry,  when,  if  requisite,  another  coat 
of  the  lacquer  or  varnish  is  then  added. 
To  prepare  this  lacquer-ware  in  perfection, 
requires  a  lengthened  period,  and  a  Ohineae 
mieinufacturer  mentioned  that  to  prodnoe  a 
fine  specimen,  elaborately  painted,  six  months 
ought  to  elapse  between  the  commencement 
and  the  termination  of  the  work,  thus  afford* 
ing  time  for  each  coat  of  lacquer  to  become 
thoroughly  hardened  before  another  is  ap- 
plied. 'The  designs  traced  upon  their  porcelain 
or  China  are  very  inferior,  but  the  colonia 
used  by  the  artists  who  paint  these  designs 
are  far  superior  to  any  European  colouring. 


Colours^  The  Chinese  red  C(»lour  is  made 
from  Taow-fan,  or  copperas ;  their  mode  of 
preparation  is  by  putting  a  pound   of  cop- 

manufacture  of  candles.     Wax  is  only  em-  \ »»«™?, , '°'°  *  T'f'^f'  "'«'   *•" J^  ^""^ 
ployed  to  inctse  the  tallow  or  lard,  which, '  ""**'"«  '*  ^"****''  '»*''"«  *  ''"*'^  ^°>'*   "^  "^ 


from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  its  unclarified 
condition,  never  becomes  hard. 

Lacquer.  The  beautiful  lacquer-ware,  which 
is  so  universally  admired,  is  made  principally 
near  Nankin,  being  considered  far  superior  to 
that  which  is  made  in  Kwan-tung  and  the 
other  provinces.  The  following  is  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  ware,  which  is  frequently 
used  for  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  a  table,  which  has  a 
landscape  with  figures  delineated  on  the  top 
in  gold,  may  be  thus  described.  The  timber 
being  first  put  together,  and  rendered  per- 
fectly smooth,  is  covered  with  transparent 
paper,  besmeared  with  pork  fat.  As  soon 
as  this  paper  is  quite  dry,  it  is  covered  with 
a  paste  made  from  a  peculiar  description  of 
clay.  When  this  substance  has  become  com- 
pletely dry  and  hard,  it  is  rubbed  down  with 
a  whetstone,  to  remove  all  inequalities  of  sur- 
face ;  as  soon  as  this  process  is  complete, 
the  lacquer  is  laid  on,  then  allowed  to 
dry  and  harden,  when  the  process  is  again  re- 
I)eated  three  or  four  times  more,  the  lacquer 
being  allowed  to  become  completely  dry 
and  hard  between  each  several  coating.  The 
intended  landscape  is  traced  on  Ihe  top  of 
the  table  by  throwing  a  fine  white  powder, 
over  paper,  on  which  the  landscape  has  been 
traced,  by  means  of  small  perforations,  thus 
forming  the  outline  of  the  picture  :  a 
minute  instrument,   somewhat  resembling  a 


which  is  lightly  covered  over  :  around  these 
they  pile  charcoal,  and  enclose  the  whole 
within  bricks,  when  they  fire  the  charcoal,, 
and  as  soon  aii  the  fumes,  issuing  from  the 
aperture  in  the  crucible,  become  of  a  light  co- 
lour, a  small  quantity  of  the  copperas  is  taken 
therefrom,  laid  upon  fir-wood,  and  moistened 
with  wateF ;  if  the  colour  then  prove  to  be 
H  bright,  red,  they  remove  the  fire,  if  not,  they 
allow  the  copperais  to  remain  subjected  to  the 
heat  until  it  assumes  that  colour,  and  then 
remove  the  fire.  When  the  crucibles  are  cool, 
a  cake  is  found  in  the  lower  one,  but  the  finest 
colour  is  encrusted  on  its  sides,  and  on  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  crucible,  which  is  kept 
separate  from  the  cake ;  the  pound  of  copperas 
produces  about  four  ounces  of  colour.  The 
white  colour  is  made  from  calcined  trans- 
parent flint,  to  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of 
which  they  add  an  equal  quantity  of  white 
lead.  Their  beautiful  green  is  prepared  with 
one  part  of  powdered  calcined  flint,  two  parts 
of  white  lead,  and  six  parts  of  the  scales  of 
well  hammered  copper. 

The  violet  is  produced  by  adding  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  the  prepared  white  to 
the  green ;  yellow  is  made  by  combining  equal 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red.  All  these 
various  colours  are  used  by  the  China-wars 
painters,  having  been  previously  dissolved 
in  gum-water,  to  whieh  they  occasionally 
add  saltpetre,  copperas,  or  white  lead.    l%e 


style,  is  drawn  carefully  over  the  perfora-    colours  are  laid  on  after  the  first  baking  and 
tions,  by  this  means  tracing  the  landscape  on   varnishing  of  the  China-ware,  but  the  beauty 
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and  depth  of  the  coloaring  is  imperceptible 
until  after  the  second  taking. 

Chinorwart.  The  Ow-mi-ew,  or  black 
China-ware,  ornamented  with  gold,  is  \^ty 
much  prized  in  China,  to  make  which  they 
mix  three  onnces  of  azare,  and  seven  of 
the  oil  of  stones ;  this  is  laid  on  the  ware, 
and  when  perfectly  dry,  it  is  baked,  after 
whioh  the  gold  is  laid  on,  and  the  vessel  is 
rebaked.  The  Towi-kie  is  a  porcelain  pre- 
pared simply  by  yarnishing  the  vessels  with 
a  whitish  ash-coloured  varnish,  made  from 
calcined  transparent  white  pebbles  ;  this  has 
the  property  of  marbling  and  veining  the 
ware,  and  giving  it  an  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  fractured  into  many  pieces,  which  had 
been  caref ailj  reunited  ;  this  China-ware  is 
highly  prised  under  the  cognomen  of  the 
cracked  porcelain. 

Among  the  manifold  and  various  manufac- 
tures of  China,  the  gold  and  silver  tinsel 
cloths  of  Fekin  stand  deservedly  in  high 
estimation ;  their  chief  value  arises  from  the 
peculiar  propert>  which  they  possess  of  never 
tarnishing  or  becoming  discolored. 

The  gold  and  silver  filagree  work  of  the 
Chinese  equals  any  ever  produced  by  ancient 
Yenetian  masters,  and  their  chasing  in  silver 
js  unrivalled.  The  art  of  enamelling  on 
silver  is  also  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
China,  and  specimens  surpass  any  ever  pro- 
duced at  Genoa. — (Sirri  China  and  ike 
Chinese,  Vol  /.,  p.  387.  II,  p.  1  to  4.) 

Food,     The  great  staff  of  life  in  China  is 
rice,  which  is  either  eaten  dry,  or  mixed  with 
water,  so  as  to  resemble  a  soup.    Out  of  rice 
they  make  their    chief  intoxicating  liquori 
which  when  good  is  something  like  strong 
whisky*  both  in  its  colourless  appearance  and 
its  smoky  flavour.  Several  vegetables  are  con- 
sumed^ such  as  the  sweet  potato,  Barbadoes 
millet,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.    Of 
their  fruits,  the  orange,   lichee,  loquat  and  I 
mangoes  are  much  in  use.     Their  favourite 
animal  food  is  pork,  the  taste  for  which  is 
national.    There  is  a  maxim  prevalent  among 
them,  that  ''a  scholar    does    not    quit  his 
books  nor  a  poor  man  bis  pigs."    The  flesh 
of  the  bullock,  sheepi  deer,  dog,  oat,  wild  cat, 
rat>  and  horse  is  eaten,  but  compared  with 
that  of  swine,  it  is  a  rarity.  Fish  are  eaten 
in  great    abundance,    either  fresh,  dried,  or 
salted,  and  they  rear  great  quantities  of  ducks 
and  various  species  of  fowl  for  the  table. 
The  comprehensive  principle  on  which  Chi- 
nese diet  is  regulated,  is  to  eat  everything 
which  can  possibly  give  nourishment    The 
Inxoriea  consumed  by  the  rich  consist  of  the 
edible  bird's  nest,  the  beche  de  mer  or  sea 
slug,  shark  fins*  fish  maws,  cow  sinews,  points 
of  stag  aotttrs,  buffalo  hideSi  which  afford  the  ' 
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gelatinous    food   considered    so    restorative. 
Amongst  their  delicacies  also  are  dishes  made 
of  the  larvae  of  the  sphinx  moth,  and  of  a 
grub  bred  in  the  sugar  cane.     In  China,  the 
various  modes  of  catching  and    rearing  fish 
exhibit  the  contrivauce  and  skill  of  the  Chi- 
nese quite  as  much  as  their  agricultural  oper- 
ations.     According    to    the  Repository,  at 
least  one-tenth  of  the  population  derive  their 
food  from  the  water,  and  necessity  leads  them 
to  invent   and  try  many  ingenious  ways  of 
securing  the  finny  tribes.     Nets  are  woven  of 
hempen  thread,  and  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
gambler  (Unoaria  gambler)  to  preserve  them 
from  rotting.  The  smacks  which  swarm  along 
the  coast  go  out  in  pairs,  partly  that  the 
crews  may  afford  mutual  relief  and  protection, 
but  chiefly  to  join  in  dragging  the  net  fasten- 
ed to  their  boats^     In  the  shallows  of  rivers, 
rows  of  heavy   poles   are  driven  down,  and 
nets  secured  to  them,    which  are  examined 
and  changed  at  every  tide.     Those  who  at- 
tend these  nets,  moreover,  attach  scoops  or 
drag-nets  to  their  boats,  so  loaded  that  th^ 
will  sink  and  gather  the  sole,  ray,  and  other 
fish  feeding  near  the  bottom.     Lifting  nets» 
20  feet  square,  are  suspended  from  poles  ele- 
vated and  depressed  by  a  hawser  worked   by 
a  windlass  on  shore  ;  the  nets  are  baited  with 
the  whiles  of  eggs  spread  on  the  meshes. 
Cormorants  are  trained  in  great  numbers  iu 
the  eastern  provinces  to  capture  fish,  and  are 
sometimes  under  such  good,  order  that  they 
will  disperse  at  a  given  signal,  and  return 
with  their  prey  without  the   precaution  of  a 
neck-ring.     A  single  boatman  can  easily  over- 
see   twelve    or    fifteen    of  these  birds*    and 
although    hundreds    may    be  out  upon  the 
water,  each  one  knows  its  own  master.     If 
one  seize  a  fish  too  heavy  for  it  alone,  another 
oomes  to  his  assistance,  and  the  two   carry  it 
aboard.     The  birds    themselves  are    fed  on 
bean -curd,  and  eels  or  fish.     They  lay  eggs 
when    three    years    old,    which    are    often 
hatched    under     barn-yard    hens,    and    the 
chickens  fed  with  eel's  blood  and  hash.    They 
do    not    fish    during    the    summer  months* 
The  price   of  a  pair  varies  from  |  5  to  $  8. 
Mussels  are  caught  in  small  cylindrical  basket 
traps,  attached  to  a  single  rope, and  floated  with 
the  tide  near  the  bottom.    The  rearing  of  fish 
is  an  important   pursuit,  and    the  spawn  is 
sometimes  deposited  in  proper  vessels,    and 
placed  in  favorable  positions  for  hatching.  The 
Bulletin  Universal   for  1839  asserts  that  in 
some  parts  of  China,  the  spawn  so  taken  is 
carefully  placed  in  an  empty  egg-shell,  and 
the  whole  closed  :  the  egg  is  then  replaced  in 
the  nest,  after  the  hen  has  sat  a  few  diays  upon 
it,  reopened,  and  the  spawn  placed  in  vessels 
of  water  warmed  by  the  sun,  where  it  soon 
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hatches.  Shell-fish  and  mollusks,  botii  fresh 
and  salt,  are  abundant  in  tbe  Chinese  market, 
but  they  have  not  been  examined  scientifical- 
ly. Oysters  of  a  good  quality  are  comraon 
along  the  const,  and  a  species  of  Mactra,  or  j 
sand  clam  is  fisbed  up  near  Macao.  The 
pearl  river  affords  two  or  three  kinds  of  fresh- 
water shell-fish,  of  the  genus  Mytilus,  which 
nre  obtained  by  dredging.  The  prawns, 
shrimps,  crab,  crawfish,  and  otiier  kinds  of 
Crustacea  met  with  are  not  less  abundant  than 
palatable,  one  species  of  crawfish,  as  large,  but 
not  taking  the  place  of  the  lobster  ciUed  lang 
hai,  or  dragon  crabi  cuttle-fish  of  three  or  four 
kinds,  and  the  large  kine  crab  (Polyphemus), 
are  all  eaten  by  the  Chinese  tliough  not  re- 
lished by  others.  The  true  cod  has  not  been 
observed  on  the  Chinese  coast,  but  several 
species  of  Serranus  (as  Plectropoma  susuki, 
Serranus  shihpan,  megachir,  <&c.)  generally 
called  shippan  by  the  nativoM,  and  garoupa 
by  foreigners,  are  common  about  ^facao,  and 
considered  the  most  delicate  flavoured  of  any 
in  the  markets.  Another  common  and  deli- 
cious fish  is  the  Polynemus  tetradactylus  or 
byiini-carp,  usually  called  salmon  by  foreigners  : 
isinglass  is  prepared  from  its  skin.  The 
pomfret,  or  stangyu  of  the  Chinese  (Stroma- 
teus  argenteus),  is  a  good  pan-fish,  but  not  so 
delicate  as  the  sole-fish,  many  ppecies  of 
which  abound  in  tbe  shallows  of  the  Bogue. 
Two  or  three  species  of  mackerel,  the  Scise- 
na  lucid  a,  an  ophiocephalus,  the  mullet,  the 
'white-rice  fish  and  a  kind  of  shad,  complete 
the  list  of  good  table  fish  found  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Canton. — (  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom, 
Vol,  II,  p.  1 10,  169,  270  ds  272.)  Immense 
quantities  of  fish,  are  likewise,  daily  caught  in 
the  Chinese  rivers.  Their  mode  of  catching  them 
is  ingenious  and  amusing.  One  day  Mr.  Fortune 
was  going  up  a  considerable  distance  in 
a  boat,  and  set  out  a  little  before  low-w^ater, 
that  he  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  and  get  as  far  up  as  possible  be- 
fore it  turned.  On  the  side  of  the  river,  a 
few  niiJes  above  Ningpo,  he  observed  some 
liundreds  of  small  boats  anchored,  each  con- 
taining two  or  three  men ;  and  the  tide  turn- 
ing just  as  he  passed,  the  whole  fleet  was 
instantly  in  motion,  rowing  and  sculling  up 
the  river  with  great  rapidity.  As  soon  as 
the  men  reached  a  favourable  part  of  the 
stream,  they  cast  out  their  nets  and  began  to 
make  a  loud  noise,  splashing  with  their  oars 
and  sculls  with  the  intention  of  driving  the 
fish  into  the  nets.  After  remaining  at  work 
in  this  spot  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  all  the  boats  set  off  again,  farther  up, 
for  the  next  station,  when  the  crew  com- 
menced again  in  the  same  noisy  manner,  and 
■o  on  for  a  long  way  up  the  river,   as  long  as 
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the  tide  was  flowing ;  they  then  retomed 
with  the  ebb,  loaded  with  fishes  for  the  next 
morning's  market.  But  the  most  singular  of 
all  the  methods  of  catching  fish  in  China  ia 
that  of  training  and  employing  a  large  species 
of  cormorant  for  this  purpose,  generally  called 
the  fishing  cormorant.  These  are  certainly 
wonderful  birds.  1  have,  he  says,  frequently 
met  with  them  on  the  canals  and  lakes  in  the 
interior,  and,  had  I  not  seen  with  my  owa 
eyes  their  extraordinary  docility,  I  shoald 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  bringing  roy 
mind  to  believe  what  authors  have  said  abcut 
them.  The  first  time  I  saw  them  was  on  a 
canal  a  few  miles  from  Ningpo.  I  saw  (bem 
on  my  way  to  a  celebrated  temple  in  tbak 
quarter,  where  I  intended  to  remain  for  some 
rime,  in  order  to  make  collections  of  objects 
of  natural  history  in  the  neighbourhood. Whea 
the  birds  came  in  sight,  1  immediately  made 
my  boatmen  take  in  our  sail,  and  we 
remained  stationary  for  some  time  to  observe 
their  proceedings.  There  were  two  smell 
boats,  containing  one  man  and  about  ten  »r 
twelve  birds  in  each.  The  birds  were  staud- 
ing  perched  on  tbe  sides  of  the  little  boeK, 
and  apparently  had  just  arrived  at  the  fishing 
ground,  and  were  about  to  commence  opera* 
tions.  They  were  now  ordered  out  of  the 
boats  by  their  masters,  and  so  well  trained 
were  they,  that  they  went  on  the  water  im- 
mediately, scattered  themselves  over  tbe 
canal,  and  be^an  to  look  for  fist  They  b*fe 
a  beautiful  sea-green  eye,  and,  quick  as  iigbt- 
ning,  they  see  and  dive  upon  the  finny  tribe, 
which,  once  caught  in  the  sharp -notched 
bill  of  the  bird,  never  by  any  possibility  can 
escape.  The  cormorant  now  rises  to  the  vas- 
face  with  the  fish  in  its  bill,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  is  seen  by  tlie  Chinaman  he  is  celled 
back  to  the  boat.  As  docile  as  a  dog,  be 
swims  after  his  master,  and  allows  hiisseU  to 
be  pulled  into  the  San-pan,  where  he  disgorge* 
his  prey,  and  again  resumes  his  labours.  And, 
what  is  more  wonderful  still,  if  one  of  tbe 
cormorants  get  hold  of  a  fish  of  large  sixe,  so 
large  that  he  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
taking  it  to  the  boat,  some  of  the  others,  see- 
ing his  dilemma,  hasten  to  his  assistance,  sod 
with  their  efforts  united  capture  the  animsl 
and  haul  it  off  to  the  boat.  Sometimes  a 
bird  seemed  to  get  lazy  or  playfoL  and  swam 
about  without  attending  to  his  bosinees ;  and 
then  the  Chinaman,  with  a  long  bamboo, 
which  he  also  used  for  propelling  the  boat, 
struck  the  water  near  where  the  bird  ws^ 
without,  however,  hurthig  him,  oaUing  oat  to 
him  at  Uie  same  time  in  an  angry  tone.  In- 
mediately,  like  the  truant  sdioolboy  wbo 
neglects  his  lessons  and  is  found  ont^  the  cor 
moraut  gives  up  his  play  and  -resamM  ^ 
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Inbotin.  A  small  struig  is  pat  ronnd  the 
neck  of  the  bird,  to  prevent  him  from  swallow- 
ing the  fish  which  he  catches  ;  and  f^'eat  care 
is  taken  that  this  string  is  placed  and  fastened 
so  that  it  will  not  slip  farther  down  npon  his 
neck  and  choke  him,  which  otherwise  it  would 
be  very  apt  to  do.  Since  I  first  saw  these 
birds  on  the  Ningpo  canal,  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  inspecting  them  and  their  operation 
in  many  other  parts  of  China,  mor«  particular- 
ly in  the  country  between  the  towns  of  Hang- 
cbow-foo  and  Shanghai.  1  aliio  saw  ^reat  num- 
bers of  them  on  the  riverMin,  near  Foo-chow- 
foo.  They  sell  at  a  high  price  even  amongst 
the  Chinese  themselves — I  believe  from  six  to 
eight  dollars  per  pair,  that  is,  from  30s.  to 
40s.  The  fish-catching  birds  eat  small  fish, 
yellow  eels  and  pulse  jelly.  At  5  p.  m.  every 
day  each  bird  will  cat  six  taels  (eight  ounces) 
of  eels  or  fish,  and  a  oatty  of  pulse  jelly. 
They  lay  eggs  after  three  years,  and  in  the 
fourth  or  6fth  month.  Hens  are  used  to  incu- 
bate the  eggs.  When  about  to  lay,  their  faces 
turn  red,  and  then  a  good  hen  must  be  set 
up<m  the  eggs.  The  date  must  be  clearly 
written  upon  the  shells  of  the  eggs  laid,  and 
they  will  hatch  in  twenty-five  days.  When 
batched,  take  the  young  and  put  them  upon 
cotton  spread  npon  some  warm  water,  and 
feed  them  with  eel's  blood  for  five  days. 
After  five  days  they  can  be  fed  with  eel's 
flesh  chopped  fine,  and  great  care  mast  be 
taken  in  watching  them.  When  fishing,  a 
straw  tie  must  be  put  upon  their  necks,  to 
prevent  them  from  swallowing  the  fish,  when 
they  catch  them.  In  the  eighth  or  ninth 
month  of  the  year  they  will  daily  descend  into 
the  water  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
catch  fish  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  will  come  on  shore.  They  will  continue 
to  go  on  in  this  way  until  the  third  month, 
sifter  which  time  they  cannot  fish  until  the 
eighth  month  comes  round  again.  The  male 
is  easily  known  from  the  female,  in  btiiug 
generally  a  larger  bird,  and  in  having  a  darker, 
and  more  glossy  feather,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  size  of  the  head,  the  head  of  the 
imUe  being  large  and  that  of  the  female 
small.  Such  are  the  habits  of  this  extra- 
ordinary bird.  As  the  months  named  in  the 
note  just  quoted  refer  to  the  Chinese  calen- 
dar, it  follows  that  these  birds  do  not  fish  in 
the  summer  months,  but  commence  in  au- 
tumn, about  October,  and  end  about  May — 
periods  agreeing  nearly  with  the  eighth  and 
third  month  of  the  Chinese  year. — (Fortunes 
fFanderingSi  pages  1 04  to  1 1 3. ) 

Chinese fishermen,when  they  takeone of  those 
huge  Rhizostoraa  which  abound  on  the  coast, 
rob  the  animal  with  pulverized  alnm  to  give 
a  degree  of  coherence  to  the  gelatinous  mass.  ^ 
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Mr.  Crawfurd,  after  stating  that  the  fisheries 
of  the  Indian  islands  form  the  most  valuable 
branch  of  their  commerce,  and  that  a  great 
variety  of  the  fish  caught  are  dried  in  the 
sun,  proceeds  to  observe,  thsb  ordinary  diied 
fish  fonii  no  portion  of  the  foreign  exports  of 
the  Indian  Islands,  hut  three  singular  modi- 
fications of  it  do,  fish-maws,  shark-fins,  and 
tripang,  all  of  which  are  sent  to  China  in  large 
quantity  from  the  northern  coast  of  Australia. 
'The  people  of  Celebes,  receiving  advances  from 
the  resident  Chinese,  have  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  making  annual  voyages  thither  in 
quest  of  tripang.  Qutted,  dried  in  the  sun  and 
smoked,  it  is  considered  cured,  and  fit  for  its 
only  market  that  of  Chins,  to  which  many 
hundred  tons  are  yearly  sent  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  curious  epicures  of  that  country. 
The  fishery  of  the  tripang  is  to  China  what 
that  of  the  sardine,  tunny,  and  anchovy  is  to 
Europe.  There  are  no  seas  in  the  world 
more  abounding  in  esculent  fish  than  those  of 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  excellent  flavour.  Finh  constitutes  the 
chief  animal  aliment  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  everywhere  of  those  of  the  sea-coast  who 
are  by  profession  fishermen.  Among  the  best 
fisheries  are  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  those  of  the  entire  Straits 
of  Malacca,  of  the  northern  cosst  of  Java,  and 
of  all  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  with 
those  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  taking 
of  the  mother-of-pearl  oyster,  the  pearl-oyster 
in  a  few  places,  of  the  holothurion  or  tripang, 
and  of  the  shell  tortoise,  form  valuable  bran- 
ches of  the  Malayan  fisheries. — {Grato/urd*s 
Dictionary,  page  138.) 

Domestic  and  social  relations  of  the  Chinese, 
Polygamy  exists,  and  any  man  may  have 
his  second,  third  or  inferior  wives.  Women, 
even  as  first  wives,  do  not  take  a  favourable 
position  in  their  households,  though  as 
mothers  their  condition  is  vastly  improved. 
Mr.  T.  T.  Meadows  {Chinese  and  their  Rebel* 
lions^  pp,  538-9)  writes  strongly  on  the  injuri- 
ous effects  on  women  which  the  right  to  have 
many  wives  occasions.  The  Chinese  differs 
seemingly  from  mahomedan  polygamy  in  this, 
that  a  mahomedan  woman  can  legally  hold 
property,  is  the  owner  of  her  own  dower,  and 
each  wife  has  a  separate  establishment  and  a 
separate  allowance  for  herself.  In  China  the 
extent  to  which  wives  are,  by  law  and  custom, 
in  the  power  of  their  husbands,  would  produce 
deplorable  effects,  but  for  the  almost  unlimited 
power  which  law  and  opinion  give  mothers  over 
their  sons  of  every  rank  and  age.  So  also 
the  institution  of  polygamy  is  laigely  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  desire  of  all  the  men  to 
marry  early,  in  order  to  secure  a  progeny  of 
sons  as  soon  as  possible.    The  condition  of 
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the  Chinese  woman  is  most  pitiable  :  snfFering, 
privation,  contempt,  all  kinds  of  misery  and 
d^adation  seize  on  her  in  tlie  cradle,  and 
accompany  her  pitilessly  to  the  tomb.  Her 
very  birth  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  humi- 


liation and  a  disgrace  to  the  family,  an  evi-    when  she  has  no  children,  or  none  of  the  male 
dent  sign  of  the  maledictitm  of  Ueaven.     If    sex,  her  husband  takes  a  second  wife,  of  whom 


starve  her,  sell  her,  or,  what  is  worse,  let  her 
ottt  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  is  s 
common  practice  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang. 
Polygamy  aggravates  the  sufierings  of  the 
Chinese  wife.    When  she  is  no  longer  yoaug, 


she  be  not  immediately  suSfocated,  she  is  re- 
garded and  treated  as  a  creature  radically 
despicable,  and  scarcely  belonging  to  the 
human  race.  Pan-houi-pan,  celebrated  among 
Chinese  writers,  though  a  woman,  endeavours, 
in  her  works,  to  humiliate  her  own  sex,  by  re- 
minding them  continually  of  the  inferior  rank 
they  occupy  in  the  creation.  "  When  a  son  is 
born,"  she  say^,  **  he  sleeps  upon  a  bed  ;  he  is 
clothed  with  robes,  and  plays  with  pearls ; 
every  one  obeys  his  princely  cries.  Bat  when 
a  girl  is  born,  she  sleeps  upon  the  ground,  is 
merely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  plays  with  a 
tile,  and  is  incapable  of  acting  eitlier  virtuous- 
ly or  viciously.  She  has  nothing  to  think  of 
but  preparing  food,  making  wine,  and  not 
vexing  her  parents."  In  anoient  times,  instead 
of  rejoicing  when  a  child  was  born,  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  girl,  they  left  it  for  three  whole 
days  on  a  heap  of  rags  on  the  ground,  and  th» 
family  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  interest 
ia  so  insignificant  an  event.  This  public 
and  private  servitude  of  women,  a  servitude 
that  opinion,  legislation,  manners,  have 
sealed  with  their  triple  seal,  has  become, 
in  some  measure,  the  corner-stone  of  Chinese 
society.  The  young  girl  lives  shut  up  in 
the  bouse  where  she  was  born,  occupied  ex- 
clusively with  the  cares  of  housekeeping, 
treated  by  every  body,  and  especially  by  her 
brothers,  as  a  menial,  from  whom  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  the  lowest  and  most  pain- 
fnl  services.  The  amusements  and  pleasures 
of  her  age  are  quite  unknown  to  her ;  her 
whole  education  consists  in  knowing  how  to 
use  her  needle,  she  neither  learns  to  read  nor 
to  write ;  there  exists  for  her  neither  school 
nor  bouse  of  education  ;  she  is  condemned  to 
vegetate  in  the  most  complete  and  absolute 
ignorance,  and  no  one  ever  thinks  of,  or 
troubles  himself  about,  her,  till  the  time 
arrives  when  she  is  to  be  married.  Nay,  the 
idea  of  her  nuUity  is  carried  so  far,  that  even 
in  this,  the  most  important  and  decisive  event 
in  the  life  of  a  woman,  she  passes  for  nothing; 
the  consulting  her  in  any  way,  or  informing 
her  of  so  mnoh  as  of  the  name  of  her  husband 
would  be  considered  as  most  superfluous  and 
absurd.  In  China  a  woman  counts  for 
nothing.  The  law  ignores  her  existence,  or 
notioes  her  merely  to  load  her  with  fetters, 
to  complete  her  servitude,  and  confirm  her 
legsl  incapacity.  Her  husband,  or  rather  her 
lord  and  master,  can  strike  her  with  impunity, 
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she  becomes  in  some  measure  the  servant. 
The  household  is  then  the  seat  of  continual  war, 
full  of  jealousies,  animosities,  quarrels  and  not 
unfrequently  of  battles.  When  they  are  alone 
they  have  at  least  the  liberty  of  weeping  in  se- 
cret over  the  cureless  sorrows  of  their  destioj. 
The  little  Chinese  girl  bom  in  a  christian 
family  is  not  murdered,  as  is  often  the  caae 
among  the  pagans.  Eehgion  is  there  to  watch 
over  her  at  her  birth,  to  take  her  lovingly  in 
its  arms,  and  say,  here  is  a  child  created  in 
the  image  of  Qody  and  predestined,  like  yes, 
to  immortality. — {Htic  Chinese  Empirey  Yd. 
I.,  pp.  248  to  252.) 

The  bride  is  seldom  seen  by  the  has* 
band  until  she  leave  the  sedan  cbair  in 
which  she  is  conveyed,  with  her  belongings,  to 
his  house.  Mandarin  ducks  are  introdaoed 
at  marriages  as  patterns  of  connubial  felieitj. 
In  the  little  feet  of  the  Chinese  women,  the 
four  smaller  toes  appear  grown  into  the  foot ; 
the  great  toe  being  left  in  its  natural  position. 
The  fore  part  of  the  foot  is  so  tightly  bound 
with  strong  broad  ligatures,  that  all  the  growth 
is  forced  into  height  instead  of  length  and 
breadth,  and  forms  a  thick  lump  at  the  anole ; 
the  under  part  measures  scarcely  four  inches 
long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  The  foot 
is  constantly  bound  up  in  white  linen  or  silk, 
and  strong  broad  ribbons,  and  stuck  in  a  verf 
high -heeled  shoe.  The  crippled  fair  ones  trip 
about  with  tolerable  quickness  ;  to  be  snre 
they  waddle  like  geese,  but  they  manage  to 
get  up  and  down  stairs  without  the  help  of 
a  stick.  {Sianetie  Lady's  Voyage,  p,  50.) 
Infanticide,  of  which  the  husbands  are  the 
only  perpetrators,  is  not  uncommon;  bat 
female  children  only  are  murdered,  and  those 
immediately  after  their  birth.  This  horrible 
crime  meets  with  no  punishment  fromths 
laws  of  the  country  ;  a  father  being  the  so- 
vereign lord  of  his  children}  he  may  extin- 
guish life  whenever  he  perceives,  or  pretends 
that  a  prolongation  of  it  would  only  aggtavats 
the  sufferings  of  his  ofiSspring. 

The  Chinese  are  not  a  moral,  tkovgh 
they  are  a  ceremonial  people.  Their  usnal 
salutation,  when  meeting,  is  Uaou-tsing-tsiog. 
Are  you  well  t  Hail  1  Elsil  I  They,  Uke  mostof 
the  natives  of  the  East,  waste  much  time  be- 
fore commencing  the  business  for  which  th^ 
meet.  M.  Hue  tells  us  that  the  conversation 
must  always  begin  on  indifferent  and  mostly 
insigmfioant  subjectas,  and  this  i&  TierhsDS.  tbs 
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most  diffienlt  {Murt  of  the  ceremonial.  In 
China,  you  generally  have  to  pass  about  two 
hours  in  Baying  nothing*  and  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  vteit,  you  explain  in  three  words  what 
really  brings  you  there.  The  visitor  rises 
and  says,  ^'  I  liave  been  tronblesnme  to  you 
a  very  long  time ;"  and,  doubtless,  of  all 
Chinese  compliments,  this  is  the  one  tliat  most 
frequently  approaches  the  truth.  They  are  not 
truthful.  Sir  John  Bowriiig  says  of  them  that 
his  experience  in  China,  and  many  other  parts 
<if  the  £«st,  predisposes  him  to  receive  with 
doubt  and  distrust  any  statement  of  a  nature 
when  any,  the  smallest,  interest  would  be  possi- 
bly promoted  by  falsehood.  {Bowring's  ^iam, 
VoL  I.,  7>.  105.)  They  are  largely  given  to 
the  use  of  opium.  Mr.  Kn(»wlton  estimates 
that  there  are  2,351,115  confirmed  opium 
smokers,  or  one  in  every  170  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Burial    customs.    In    China,    the   tombs 
of  the  opulent  are  decorated  with  statues  of 
men  and  horses.     They  run  into  excess  in 
mourning  for  the  death  of  near  relations.  Every 
part  of  the  ceremonial  is  exactly  regulated ; 
even  the  period,  manner,  and  degree  of  the 
mourner^s  grief  being  duly  prescribed.     The 
corpse  being  dressed  in  warm  clothes,  is  depo- 
ailed  in  a  substantial  coffin^and  kept  for  several 
days    above  ground,   whilst    the    survivors 
express  their  measured  grief  by  gesture,  dis- 
hevelled hair,  sackcloth,  and  mournful  silence. 
When  a  lucky  spot  has  been  selected  for  the 
grave,  the  corpse  is  consigned  to  the  bosom  of 
our  universal  mother,  ear  lb.    Building  a  tomb 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,    they  inscribe 
thereon  the  name  of  the  deceased,  erect  a  tab- 
let to  his  memory  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors, 
and  repair  annually  to  the'  grave,  in  order  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  manes^  and  to 
offer  victuals  in  sacrifice  to  the  spirits.    In  the 
temples^   divine  honours  are  {taid  to    their 
memory.     To  supply  their  full  wants,  in  the 
other  world,  they  burn  gilt  paper,  paper  cha- 
riots and  houses,  with  every  necessary  article 
of  furniture,  which  are  supposed  to  be  changed 
in  the  other  world  into  real  utensils  ;  whilst 
the  gilt  paper,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  becomes 
aomuch  ready  money.     The  greater  the  per- 
sonage, the  more  protracted  is  the  mourning ; 
the  emperor  mourns  three  years  for  his  pa- 
rent, and  every  good  subject  follows  his  au- 
gust example.     Mandarins  resign  their  office 
during  this  period  of  affliction,  literati  avoid 
entering    the    examinations,     the     common 
people  abstain  for  some  time  from  their  la- 
bour.   Chinese  **  suttee"  prevailed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  until   about  a  century  ago. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  compulsory  rite,  bat  was  gene- 
rally the  widow's  own  choice  to  show  her 
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extreme  fidelity,  or  to  escape  the  hardships 
of  widowhood,  or  in  the  case  of  dutiful  sons, 
to  save  the  life  of  a  parent.  Fire  was 
never  used,  but  opium,  poison  or  starvation 
was  the  means  of  suicide  employed.  Yiun 
Chang  was  the  first  emperor  who  discounte- 
nanced those  practices,  which  his  immediate 
predecessors  had  encouraged  ;  and  he  forbade 
honorary  tablets  to  be  erected  to  self  immo- 
lating victims.  In  1792  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  praying  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  tablet  to  a  most  dutiful  son,  who 
had  cut  out  his  liver  in  order  to  cure  his 
mother's  sickness.  The  imperial  '*  Board 
of  Rites,"  after  mature  deliberation,  respect- 
fully observed  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
out  the  liver  is  that  of  the  ignorant,  showing 
a  contempt  for  their  lives,  and  after  all,  but 
foolish  devotion ;  and  a  decree  was  issued 
discountenancing  the  custom. 

The  China  seas  are  celebrated  for  tlieir 
furious  g2iles  of  wind,  known  among  seamen 
as  typhoons  and  white  squalls.  Witlmi  the  re- 
gion of  the  China  Sea  there  are  no  five  month 
monsoons.  They  do  not  prevail  from  the 
west  of  south  more  than  two  or  three  months. 
Between  15°  and  20°  north,  110*  and  115** 
east,  there  appeal's  to  be  a  system  of  three 
monsoons  ;  that  is,  one  from  the  north-east 
in  October,  November,  December  and  Janu- 
ary ;  one  from  east  in  March  and  April, 
changing  in  May  ;  and  another  from  the 
southward  in  June,  July  and  August,  chang- 
ing in  September.  The  great  disturber  of 
the  atmospheric  equilibrium  appears  to  be 
situated  among  the  plains  and  steppes  of 
Asia ;  their  mfluence  reaches  up  to  the 
clouds,  and  extends  to  the  China  Seas  ;  it  is 
about  the  changing  of  the  monsoons  that 
these  awful  gales,  called  typhoons  and  white 
squalls  are  most  dreadful.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Mauritius  hurricanes,  or  the  cyclones 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  occur  during  the  unset- 
tled state  of  the  atmospheric  equilibrium, 
which  takes  place  at  that  debatable  period 
during  the  contest  between  the  trade- wind 
force  and  the  monsoon  force,  and  which 
debatable  period  occurs  at  the  changing 
of  the  monsoon,  and  before  either  force  has 
completely  gained  or  lost  the  ascendency.  At 
this  period  of  the  year,  the  winds  breaking 
loose  from  their  controlling  forces,  seem  to 
rage  with  a  fury  that  would  break  up  the 
very  fountains  of  the  deep. — Maury's  Physi- 
cal  Geography,  p.  i2i.  Boyle  Arts,  d&c,  of 
India,  page  484.  Thunberg's  Travels,  VoL 
iii.,  p.  188.  Bhode  MSS.  Rev.  Frederic  W. 
Farrar,  M.  A.,  F,  R>  S.  of  Harrow,  Honors- 
able  Mr.  Morrison,  Reverend  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr,  Fortune.  Proceedings  of  Bombay  Com- 
mUleefor  Great  Exhibition  of  1861.  Monthly 
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Bombay  Times,  25th  November  1850,  io  24th 
June  1851.  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  1 867. 
/>•*.  Wation,  and.  Dr.  Taylor  quoted  iu  same, 
Madras  Exhibition  Juries,  Rep.  Gutslajf  Ret. 
Charles,  Chinese  History  1834.  Forbes,  Lt.  F. 
E.y  Five  Years  in  China  1868.  ileadows, 
Thom<u  Taylor,  Desultory  Notes  on  the  Go- 
vernment and  People  of  China  1867-  lb.  The 
Chinese  and  their  Rebellions  1856.  Siir, 
Henry  Charles,  M.  A.,  China  and  the  Chinese, 
1869.  Hue,  M.,  The  Chinese  Empire  1855. 
Journey  through  Tartary,  Tibet  ond  China, 
1852.  Wad^s  Chinese  Army  1851.  Thomas 
Frances  Latham*s  Descnptive  Ethnology.  Du- 
halde  History  of  China.  Hue.  Christianity. 
Bunsen's  God  in  History  /.,  259,  265.  Jour- 
nal of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Now.  and 
June  1848,  p.  349.  Prinsep's  Tibet.  Tartary 
and  Jnongolia,  p.  10.  Timkouski ;  Hyinneti. 
See  Monsoon.  Palo  Aor  or  Wawoor.  Pulo 
Repon  or  Saddle  Island.  Palo  Pisang  or 
Pambeelaii.  Typhoon.  Boats.  Dyes.  Fisheriea 
Cloths.  Spinning.  Weaving. 

CHINA-ALLA.     Syno.     China  root. 

CHINA  AVAGUDA.  Trichosauthes  in- 
cisa,  Rott. 

CHINA-BARK,  a  commercial  name  given 
to  the  bark  of  Buena  luxandra,  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Cinchonacece.  It 
is  used  as  a  febrifuge,  but  is  less  powerful 
than  the  barks  obtained  from  the  species  of 
Cinchona.  —  Eng.  Cyc.  p.  1023. 

CHINA  BOX-     Murraya  exotica. 

CHINABUCKEEPi,  in  1.  95o  53'  E.,  and 
K  160  14'  N.,  a  branch  of  the  Irawady  river. 
See  Rangoon. 

CHINA  CAMPHOR.     See  Camphor. 

CHINA  COTTONS.     See  Cottons. 

CHINA  DULA  GONDF,  also  Revati  dula 
gondi,  Tel.  Tragia  cannabina. 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  China  Flax. 

B(»hmeriainlv«a,  Qand.  Urtica tenacissima,  2?0a;^. 
Urticauivea,  ^t/m  Ramium  majus,  Rumph. 

Kheea  Assam.       Rami  Beng.  Malay.  J  v. 


loan  BoDoa  ,, 

Gambe     East  Cblkbbs. 

Chin. 


Jap. 


Tali  Rami,  „ 

Lepeeab  Kepadl. 

Kunkura  Kumqforb. 
Kiinchura  of  „ 

Pan  Shan. 

Kaloi  of  Sumatra. 
KaIove«  ,, 


Tohou  Ma 

Chu. 
Karao 
Tejo 
Mao 

This  nettle  grows  in  all  the  moist  coun< 
tries  from  Bengal,  through  Rungpore,  Assam 
into  China,  and  southward  all  through  the 
Malay  Peninsula  into  Sumatra,  Java»  and  Ce- 
lebes. It  was  fully  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
(iii.  590)  as  Urtica  tenacissima.  In  Bengal  and 
Assam  its  fibre  has  been  used  only  for  string 
and  ropes  by  the  fishermen  and  by  the  Dom 
race  of  Assam.  But  in  China,  where  it  has 
long  been  woven  into  the  China  grass  cloth, 
it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  great  care  is  also 
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taken  in  the  procen  of  catting  down,  scraping, 
peeling,  steeping  and  bleaching  the  fibn. 
These  indeed  are  detailed  minntely  in  the 
Imperial  Treatise  of  Chinese  AgricaltoFe,  lib. 
Ixxviiiyfol.  3.  When  grown  from  seed,  asaudj 
soil  is  preferred,  the  gronnd  is  repeatedly  dog, 
formed  into  beds,  a  foot  broad  and  four  feet 
long,  raked  and  smoothed  and  watered,  sgais 
raked  and  again  smoothed,  and  a  pint  of  seed 
mixed  with  four  pints  of  earth  ia  scattered  on 
the  surface  of  six  or  seven  beds,  and  left  un- 
covered in.  They  are  sheltered  from  the  sun 
by  a  canopy  of  matting  or  grass,  which  is  kept 
damp,  and  this  shelter  is  retained  till  the 
plants  be  an  inch  or  two  high.  The  young 
plants  are  then  to  be  transferred  into  a  stiifer 
soil,  which  is  afterwards  repeatedly  hoed, 
and  top  dressings  of  fresh  horse  dung,  fts.%  or 
cow  dung  can  be  used.  Tbia  process  is  adopt- 
ed only  where  the  roots  of  old  plants  are  oot 
obtainable.  The  plant  grows  best  from  shoots 
or  layers.  Dr.  Royle  (Fib.  pL  p.  344)  gives 
the  following  as  the  Indo-Chinese  method 
for  preparing  the  Rheea  Fibre,  as  adopted  in 
Upper  Assam,  by  Major  Hanuay. 

To  ciU  the  Kheea.— 'Thfi  Rheea  is  fit  for  cot- 
ting  when  the  stems  become  of  a  brown 
colour  for  about  six  inches  upwards  from  the 
root.  Hold  the  top  of  the  Ktalk  in  the  left 
hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  strip  off  the 
leaves  by  passing  it  quickly  down  to  the  root; 
and  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  care  lo 
be  above  the  hairy  networks  of  the  roots,  u 
these  should  be  covered  up  with  manure  im- 
mediately to  euHure  another  crop  qoickly; 
lop  off  the  tender  top  to  the  stalk,  and  make 
the  reeds  up  into  bundles  of  200  or  250,  if 
the  stripping  process  is  not  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  field  or  garden  ;  but  it  is  best  to  strip 
off  the  bark  and  fibre  on  the  spot,  as  the 
burnt  ashes  of  the  stem  afford  a  g<H)d  dress- 
ing for  the  roots  along  with  dry  c^w  duog. 
To  strip  off  the  Bark  and  Fibre.-^The  0|)cr»- 
tor  holds  the  stalk  in  both  hands  nearly  in 
the  middle,  and  pressing  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  both  hands  firmly,  gives  it  a  pecu- 
liar twist,  by  which  the  inner  pith  is  broken 
through  ;  and  then  passing  the  fingers  of  kis 
right  and  left  hand  rapidly,  alternately,tnwnrds 
each  end,  the  bark  and  fibre  is  completely 
separated  from  the  stalky  in  two  strand''. 

MaJcing  up  into  Bundles. — The  strands  of 
bark  and  fibre  are  now  made  up  into  boodlei 
of  convenient  size»  tied  at  the  smaller  end  witk 
a  shred  of  fibre,  and  put  into  clean  water  for  s 
few  hours,  which  he  thinks  deprives  the  plnn^ 
of  its  tannin  or  colouring  matter,  the  wMtf 
becoming  quite  red  in  a  short  time. 

Cleaning  Process — Is  as  follows  :  Tke 
bundles  are  pnt  on  a  hook  fastened  in  * 
post,  by  means  of  the  tie  at  the  smaller  end» 
I  20O 


CHINA  QB^S. 


CHINA  ROOT. 


at  a  oonvenient  height  for  the  operator,  Drs.  Roxburgh  and  Marsdeit's  times,  Dr. 
who  tiikes  eacii  Btrand  separately  of  the  Larger  |  Wallich,  Sir  W.  Hooker,  bir  G.  Staunton, 
end  in  hialeft  hand,  passes  the  thumb  of  his  i  Mr.  Ewer  of  Bt*iicooleu,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  F. 
right  hand  quickly  along  the  inner  side,  by  iB.  Hamilton,  MnjorJeukins,  Captain  Dalton, 
which  operation  the  outer  ji>ark  is  completely  '  Major  ilanuay.  Dr.  iioyle,  Dr.  MoGowan  of 
separated  from  the  fibre,  and  the  ribaud  of  ,  Ningpo,  and  Dr.  Falconer,  have  paid  much 
fibre  is  then  thoroughly  cleaned  by  two  or  attention  to  it. — Uoxb,  iii.  590.  lioyle  Fib, 
three  scrapings  with  a  small  knife.  This  FL  See  Beolimeria  nivea.  Fibres.  Grass  cloth, 
completes  the  operation,  with  some  loss,  how-  CHIN  A  K  A.  Hind.  Bra^sica  Griilthii ; 
e?er,  say  ope-fifth,  and  if  quickly  dried  in  tbe   Malcolinia  btrigosa. 

sun  it  u.ight  at  once  be  made  up  for  exporta-        CHINA  KAN  DA,  a  town  in  L*  81°  44'  E. 
tiou  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  fibre  is  much       CHINAKaBAM.  SiNOfl.     Alum, 
improved   by    exposure    (immediately    after  ■      CHINA  KAKINGUVA.    Tku     Gardenia 
cleaning)  on  the  grass  to  a  night's  heavy  dew,    lucida,  H,  i.  707 — Ic>  557. 


in  September  or  October,  or  a  nhower  of  rain 
during  the  rainy  season.     After  drying,  the 
colour  improves,  and  there  is  no  risk   from 
mildew  on  the    voyage  homewards. — (Royle 
Fib.  FL  page  344.)     The  French  have  been 
growing  China-grass  in  small  quantities,  ever 
since  1844,  in  which  year  a  packet  of  Cbiua- 
grass  seed  was  sent  home  by  M.  Leclancher, 
aurgecn  to  the  war  corvette   La   Favoui-tte. 
Twenty  years'  experience  having  proved  tbat 
it  will  grow  in  France  luxuriantly,  processes 
for  preparing  and  working  up  its  fibre  have 
been  invented    by  MM.   Mallard  and  Bon- 
neau.   But  MM.  Mallard  and  Bonneau  do  not 
obtain  the  fibre  in  a  state  in  which  it  has  that 
lustre  which  distinguishes  it  when  prepared 
by  Mr.  Gray's  process,  or  in  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  spun  by  itself,  — they  work  it  up 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  Surat  cotton. 
The  report  of  the  Kouen  Chamber  of  Commerce 
declares  that  China-grass  fibre  has  an  affinity 
for  colouring  matters  at  least  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  that  of  the  very  finest  kinds  of  cot- 
ton.    It  id  found  that  the  plant  will  flourish 
north    of    Paris,    and     even     in    Belgium. 
The  process   here    alluded    to     as  that  of 
Mr,  Gray  is  said   to    produce    China-gras^ 
fibres  almobt  as  strong  as  so  much  silk,  quite 
as  free  and   unentangled  as  the  fibres   of  the 
most  perfect  samples  of  cotton  wool,  and  evid- 
ently capable  of  being  spun  into  as  delicate 
a  yarn  as   ever  was  produced   from  the  very 
best  Sea-island  cotton.    It  possesses  a  lustre 
far  exceeding  that  of  cotton,  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  of  native  Indian   ''  grass  cloth."  Mr. 
Gray's  process  is    practicable  on    any  scale, 
and  is  applicable   to  a  great   many  fibrous 
plants  besides   China- grass*     It  has  already 
been  ap{^ied,  experimentally,  with  the  utmost 
saocess,  to  juts,  hemp,  New  Zealand  flax,  and 
various    other    plants.     The    public    prints 
ahow  that   Lord   Mayo  has  directed    much 
attention  to  this  fibre  which  is  said  to  bring 
prices  of  £60  to  £120  a  ton.  But  such  prices 


CHIN-AMAM-PATCHA-AllISK  Tam. 
Euphorbia  thymifolia,  Linn, 

CHINAMAKUULAMABI.  Tel.  Vitis 
Liun»i,  Wall, 

CHINA  MOBALLI.  Tjsu  Buchuuania 
latifolia,  H. 

CHIJ\A  MAT.-^.     See  Mats. 

CHINA  MUTT  AM  A.  Tel.  Sida  alba,  E. 
iii.   174. 

CHINA  MUTTAVAPULAGAM.  Tbl. 
Favonia  zeylauica,  /f.  iii.  214. 

CHIN  AN.  Hind.  Faiticum  miliaoeum. 

CHINA  NARE.  Tel.  Eugenia  salicifolia,  R. 

CHINA  NAVQLI.  Tel.  Niebuhria  lini- 
folia,  A\—  W.  and  A,  78;  /c  174. 

CHINANGI.  Tkl.  Lagerstrsemia  parvi- 
fiora,  Ifoxb, 

CHIN AP ATA M,  in  L.  12«>39'  N.  and  77^ 
13'  E.,  ifl  a  Mysore  town  »S.  W.  of  Birdi,  or 
Bidadi,  2011  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHINAPATAN,  the  name  given  to  Madras 
by  all  natives  of  the  peninsula. 

CHINAR   Hind.  Platanus  orientalis. 

CHINAR,  in  1.  34^8'  N.  and  74°  50'-3  R, 
in  Kasbmir,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Sriuag- 
ger,  the  capital  of  Kashmir.  At  the  Trigono- 
metrical Signal,  it  is  5,209  feet  above  the  sea^ 

CHINA  RED  WOOD.  A  Penang  wood 
tif  a  red  colour.     Only  used  for  furniture. 

CHINA  UOOT.    Uoxb. 


Smilax  China, 
Kequina, 
Rnia  chioa, 
Cocolmeca> 
China  alia, 


Lat. 
Port. 

Sf. 


Sl.VGU. 


PariDgsiy-puttay,     Tam. 


Kusb-sinie,  Arab. 

Sook  china,  Bbmo. 

Chiua-worUil,  DuT* 

Squiiie  Fii. 

Esq -I i He  ,, 

China- wurzel,  Gkr. 
Chob-cbe«uee,Guz.HiHD.  | 

This  large  tuberose  knotty  root  of  the 
Smilaz  China,  is  of  a  reddish  white  colour 
within  and  reddish  brown  withont.  It  grows 
abundantly  in  Cliiua  and  everywhere  in  great 
abundance  in  Japan,  although  in  Thunberg's 
time,  the  Japanese  bought  annually  large  quau- 
titles  of  it  from  the  Chinese.  At  one  time 
considerably  employed  in  medicine  in  syphilitic 


could  only  be  obtainable  for  well  prepared  i  cachexia. — McCulloch,  Faulkner.  (yShaugh- 
fibre  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  said  to  h^\neny  Beng.  Fhar.y  p  279.  Aindie  Mattr. 
pvoourahle  at  Ningpo  at  £20  the  ton.    Since  '  Ued.,  p.  10.    Thunberg  Trav.  iii.,  p.  61. 
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CHINCHONA. 


CHm  BSE  TARTABT. 


CHINA  ROSB.  Eho.  Hibisciu  losa- 
sinetistB,  Linn. 

CfllNARU.  HiHD.  Armeniaca  tuI- 
garis,  Lam.    Apricot 

CHINA  BUBRA.    See  Cinchona. 

CHINA  8FELTER.    Tntenagne. 

CHINA  WAREt  or  porcelain,  once  so  ez- 
tensiyely  exported  from  China,  is  now  al- 
most confined  to  the  commonest  and  cheapest 
descriptions  of  stoneware^  by  far  the  great- 
est portion  of  which  goes  to  India.  The  pat- 
terns made  by  the  Chinese  seldom  change, 
while  the  European  manafactnrera  both  coii- 
snlt  and  lead  the  taste  and  fancy  of  their 
eastomeiB ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  in  some 
degree,  that  the  demand  for  the  Chinese  finer 
ware  has  ceased,  though  the  Mongols,  Siamese, 
Hindus,  and  islanders  in  the  Archipelago 
are  still  chiefly  sapplied  from  China.  When 
the  productions  of  the  East  were  first  car- 
ried round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
porcelain  of  China  bore  an  enormous  price, 
and  the  profits  of  manufacturing  it  having 
been  ascertained,  the  European  nations  began 
to  make  it,  and  soon  out-rivaled  the  Chiueee. 
China-ware  is  sold  in  China  in  sets,  cousisting 
of  a  table  set  of  270  species,  at  from  12  to  75 
taels ;  a  breakfast  set  of  20  pieces,  at  three 
taels  ;  a  long  tea  set  of  101  pieces,  at  1 1  to 
18  taels;  and  a  shurt  tea  set  of  46  pieces,  at 
from  6  to  6  taels.  Flower-pots,  vases,  jars, 
fruit  baskets,  table  ornaments^  ftc,  are  made 
of  porcelain  to  any  pattern  by  the  Chinese. 
It  is  still  sent  to  Bombay  and  other  parts  of 
India,  and  also  to  the  United  States, — Compen- 
dium hy  Honshu  Mr,  iMorrison.  See  Ceramic 
manufactures. 

CHINA  VALASA,  also  Vadavalasa.  Tbl. 
Walsura  temata,  R  ii.  889. 

CHINA-WORTEL.  Dut.  China-wurzel. 
Qkb.  China  root. 

CHINA-YELLGW  ROSE.     See  Rosa. 

CHINBROY  ASPARAGUS.  Asparagus 
sarmentosus. 

CHINCAGLIO.    It.  Hardware. 

CHINCHA  Hind.  Tamarindus  iudica 
leaves. 

CHINCHAR  in  Eangra,  a  kind  of  rock 
yielding  iron  sand. 

CHINCHING  GOLONQ,  a  river  of  Java. 
See  Karang  Bollong. 

CHINCHOLI,  in  1.  76"*  21'  E.,  and  1.  17 
24' N. 

CHINCHONA,  a  genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  South  Arnerics,  several  species  of  which  are 
of  great  value  in  medicine  yielding ''  Bark"  or 
Peruvian  or  Cinchona  Bark,  from  which  quin- 
ine is  produced.  The  known  species  are  C. 
boUviana ;  calisaya  ;  condaminea  ;  cordifolia ; 
lancifolia ;  lucumssfolia ;  magnifolia  ;  micran- 
tha ;  nitida ;  ublongifolia ;  officinalis  ;  pahudi- 
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ana ;  peruviana ;  ovala ;  parpuea ;  saccimba 
and  scrabienlata,  ten  of  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  India^and  the  iotrodncticm  has  been 
the  moet  successful  of  all  attempts  previoualy 
made  with  exotics.  Fortunately  do  long 
period  is  required  before  Cinchuna  treea  be- 
come productive.  It  ia  nut  necesfiary  that 
the  plant  should  grow  iuto  a  forest  tree  b«« 
fore  it  yields  iu  bark.  The  ''  Quill  Bark'* 
stripped  from  saplings,  just  as  cinnamon  ia 
prepared,  is  found  to  be  rich  in  quinine.  In 
alxiot  five  years  a  plantation  ia  likely  to  be- 
come productive.  From  the  Ootacamnnd  plan- 
tation, plants  have  been  sent  to  Mababaleah* 
wur,  Dharmsala  and  other  parts  of  the  Hima- 
laya. 

CHINCHOR,  a  town  in  the  Dekkan,  witii 
a  temple  containing  an  idol  named  Kandoba. 

CHIN-CUOU.     Chin.   GracUlaria  tenax. 

CHINDGOOR,in  L.  80*^  25'  E.,  and  L. 
18*  28',  N. 

CHINDI.    Hind.  Litssa.    Sp, 

CHINDUGA.  Tel.  Acacia  odoratissima, 
WUld.     Mimosa  odor,  R.  ii.  649. 

CHINEAPOLLIAM,  in  L.  8(r  7  K,  and 
L.  15^  0'  N. 

CHINEPOOR,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
L.  78''  17'  E.,  and  L.  23''  6'  N.,  the  other  in 
L.  74^  48'  R,  and  L.  31*  40'  N. 

GHINKSE  ANISE,  Eng.    StarAniae. 

CHINElSE  CINNAMON.  Cinnamomum 
aromaticum.    See  Cassia. 

CHINESE  CASSIA.    See  Cassia  bark. 

CHINESE  CHESNUT.    See  Oastanea. 

CHINESE  DATES.  Fruit  of  Ilex 
Difispyros  kaki. 

CHINESE  FIR.   See  Evergreens. 

CHINESE    FLAX.     See    China 

CHINESE  OLIVE.     See  Olive. 

CHINESB:  pine.    See  Dryandra  cordata, 

CHINESE  RHUBARB.    See  Rhubarb. 

CHINESE  TARTaRY,  also  known  as 
Little  Bokhara,  also  as  Eastern  Tarkiatan,  ia  a 
great  depressed  valley  shut  in  by  mountains  of 
great  height  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  east 
are  barren  sands  which  merge  impercepdUy 
into  the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi.  The  Tlaa- 
Sfaan  range  separate  it  from  Dzuugaria*  the 
Bolor  range  from  Transiixiaua,  and  the  Kara 
Koram  and  Euen  Lun  from  India  and  Thibet 
on  the  Routh.  Tiie  land  is  clayey  near  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  but  sandy  in  the  cen- 
tral tracts.  Rain  is  rare  and  the  air  ia  ef 
exceeding  dryness,  but  the  climate  ia 
perate  and  healthy.  It  is  well  watered 
the  mountains,  the  waters  oonveiging  towai^ 
the  Ergol  or  Taiym.  The  country  baa  geld, 
copper,  salt,  sulphur  and  the  jade^tone.  ne 
southern  line  of  the  caravan  route 
through  it  from  Khamil  to  Akso  and 
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gar.  From  Aksii  to  Kokand  is  800  roilefl. . 
It  was  snbjeet  to  China  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  to  the  time  of  Changiz 
Khan.  After  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj,  Chinese  power  regained  possession 
of  it  Alti-Shahr,  or  the  six  cities,  forms  the 
western  district,  comprising  Yarkand,  Kash- 
gar,  Elhotan,  Aksu,  Yanuhisar  and  Oosh- 
Tarfan,  with  territories  subordinate  to  each. 
Eastern  Turkestan  is  eminently  mahoinedan. 
Yarkand  is  the  entrepot  of  trade  between 
China  and  Bokhara.  Khotan,  from  the  time 
of  C'tesias,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
products,  its  jade  and  emeralds,  its  shawl, 
wool  and  flax.  It  was  at  one  time  the  entre- 
pot of  a  vast  trade  with  Hindustan,  and  now 
imports  largely  furs,  broad  cloth,  leather,  and 
sugar.  See  India,  p.  317,  Kabul  435,  Kaffir^ 
Kunawar,  Ladak. 

CHINESE  VARNISH  TREE.  See  Dyes. 
Laequer  and  Varnished  ware  of  China. 

CHINESE  YAM.    Diosoorea  batntas. 

CHIN-DEO,  in  Canara,  means  Jain  images, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jain 
deo.     See  Jains. 

CHINGANI.  a  name  of  the  Kara-chi  or 
Kara-tchi  of  Central  Asia,  supposed  to  be  a 
gypsy  race. 

CHINGARI.    Hind.    A  thug,   a  clan  of 


CHINOORIER.  One  of  the  sects  of  the 
Thug  clans. 

CHINa-TU.  See  Jews. 

CHINCHAE,  captme  of,  10th  October 
1841. 

CHINl.  Hind*,  i.  e.,  China  or  relating  to 
China,  hence  Chini,  Sugar-candy,  first  brought 
from  China,  but  is  also  white  moist  sugar. 
Re  wand  Chini,  Hind,  is  Verbasoam  thapsns, 
Eremostachys  vicaryi  and  Rheum  emodi. 
Chini-kam.  Hind.  Porcelain.  Earthenware. 

CHIN-INDIA.  A  name  proposed  for  the 
countries  beyond  the  Ganges. 

CHINGERITT.  A  Penang  wood,  of  a 
brown  colour,  specific  gravity  2*165.  A  small 
tree  ;  used  for  furniture. 

CHINEA.  Hind.    Eragrostis,  Sp. 

CHINK  AH,  Hind.  A  traversing  basket 
bridge. — Wilson. 

CHINKARA.  Hind.  ofEuropean  and  Native 
sportsmen  in  India,  is  the  '*  Gazella  dorcas." 
It  is  met  generally  on  the  plains  and  low  open 
hills  of  India.  In  many  parts  it  especially 
affects  the  nullahs  and  stony  eminences  which 
diversify  the  plain.  The  horns  of  the  male 
are  anuulated,  and  twist  back  with  a  slight 
but  graceful  curve.  They  aro  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length.  The  doe  has  horns  also,  but 
much  smaller  in  every  way  than  those  of  the 


Muttri  thugs  assuming  to  be  mahomedans,  i  buck.  They  are  not  annulated,  and  are 
and  travelling  as  ostensible  grain  merohauts.  |  sometimes  strangely  distorted,  without  any 
Wil907i.  I  approach  to  regularity  of  appearance.     They 

CHINGHAE  or  CHINHAE,  in  lat  29^  roam  in  herds  of  six  or  eight,but  they  are  more 
57^'  N.  long.  121®  43^'  E.  is  the    maritime  |  abundant  in  the  province  of  Cutch  than  else- 


town  of  the  river  Yung  or  Ningpo.  The 
city  of  Ningpo  is  about  10  miles  from  the 
river's  harbour.  Chinghae  is  a  keen  or  city 
of  the  third  c\ekS&.—Horsburgh. 

CHIN-GHAS.  Bbng  Panicum  miliaoeum. 

CHINGIZ  khan.     See  Chengiz  Khan. 

CHING-KEaNG-FO,  a  town  of  China, 
battle  of  fought,  2  Ut  July  1842. 

CHING  LE.    See  Kwang-tungchi. 

CHINGLEPUT,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  80^ 
3'  E.,  and  L-  12°  39'  N.  It  is  the  head 
town  of  a  collectorate  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency^  of  the  same  name,  formed  out  of 
a  tract  of  land  120  miles  long  and  45 
xniles  broad,  given  in  A.  D.  1763  to  the 
R  I.  Company  as  a  jaghir  by  the  nabob 
Mahomed  Ali,  Walajah.  It  is  poor  land 
irrigated  from  tanks,  several  of  which,  at 
Garangoly,  Chembrumbaukum,  the  Red  Hills 
and  Chiugleput  are  very  large.  It  has 
tbe  Palar  and  Adyar  rivers,  and  its  chief 
towns  are  Madras,  Poonamallee,  St.  Thomas' 
Bfonnt,  Pulieat,  Chingleput  and  Sadras.  The 
pagodas  of  Mahabalipuram  are  in  this  dis- 
-trict.     Population  about  588,462. 

CHINGO  PANMARL  The  Tibetan  name 
of  Momit  Everest. 
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where,  and  the  antelope  is  not  seen  there 
though,  across  the  gulf,  on  the  coast  of  Kattia- 
war,  they  abound. 

CHINKMUT.    Hind.    Moms  sinensis. 

CHINNA.  Tel.  Small. 

CHINNA  BOTUKU.  Tel.  Cordia  an- 
gustifolia.   R,  i.  595. 

CHINNA-GOLAKONDA,  in  L.  78«  28/ 
E.,  andL.  17oll'N. 

CDINNAJAMMI.  Tel.  Acacia  ciner- 
aria, WiUdf  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Madras. 

CHINNA  KALA  BANDA.  Tel.  Aloe 
litoralis,  Kmnig.  A.  Indies,  Royle.  A.^W" 
foliatata,  Roxb,  ii.  167. 

CHINNA  KALINGA,  Tel.  Dillenia  pen- 
tagyna,  R,  ii.  625. 

OHINNA-KALIVA  PANDOO.  Tel.  Ca- 
rissa  spinarum. 

CHINNA  KIMMEDT,  a  district  in  the 
north  eastern  part  of  the  Madras  Presiden- 
cy, inhabited  by  Khond  races,  who,  until 
lately,  practised  human  sacrifices,  the  victims 
being  styled  Meriah.  The  rite  is  supposed  to 
be  now  suppressed. 

CHINNA  MASTAKA,  in  hindu  idolatry, 
is  a  form  of  Parvati  as  Kidi,  and,  possibly,  is 
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the  sacti  of  Sivtiy  in  the  form  of  Kftpali.  She  is 
described  as  a  naked  woman  with  a  necklace 
of  skulls.  Her  head  is  almost  severed  from 
her  body,  and  her  blood  is  spouting  into  her 
mouth.  In  two  of  her  hands  she  holds  a 
sword  and  a  skull.  In  a  note  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  Mr.  Ward's  work,  it  is  stated  that  this 
goddess  was  so  insatiate  of  blood,  that  not 
being  able  at  one  time  to  obtain  enough  of 
that  of  giants,  she  cut  her  own  throat  to  sup- 
ply herself  therewith. — Ward  derives  the 
name  from  Chinna,  cut  u£f,  and  mastaka,  a 
head.     Cole,  Myth,  Hind.  p.  94.     See  KerarL 

CHINNAMMA,Chi«na  navaru.  See  Hindu. 

CHINNA  NIDUA  KANTI.  Tjjl,  Des- 
manthus  triquetrus.    Willd. 

CHINNA  RANABUERI.  Tel.  Aniso- 
m«les  Malabarica,  E.  Br. 

CHINNA  RANTU.  Tel.  Rhaphidospora 
glabra,  Nees. 

CHINNA  SALEM,  in  long.  78^  58'  E. 
andlat.  11°  42'  N.  Chinna  Takoor.  in 
L.  78°  22'  E.  and  L.  15^  44'  N,  Chinnaunee 
or  Chundunee,  in  L.  70"  40'  E.  and  33°  11'  N. 
Chinna  npojum,  in  L.  82^  56'  E.  andL. 
1 7°  21'  N.  Chinnaveram,  in  L.  77^^  44'  E.  and 
L.  17"  5'  N. 

CHINNERETH,  also  Qennesaretb,  also 
Tiberias,  also  Galilee,  also  Bahr  ul  Tibariah, 
a  sea  or  lake  formed  by  the  river  Jordan.  It 
has  many  fish.  Its  surface  is  upwards  of 
300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is 
enclosed  by  steep  hills  300  to  1,000  feet 
high.     It  is  12  miles  long  and  6  broad. 

CHINNIAKU.  Tkl.  Acalypha  betu- 
lioa,  Retz. 

CHINNI  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Celastrus  emar- 
ginata,  Willd,— E.  J.  620. 

CHINNIE  MARUM.    Chini    in   Tamil, 


CHINSURAH,  a  neat  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  The  Dutch  estab- 
litthed  themselves  there  in  A.  D.  1675,  but 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  British  on  the 
field  of  Bidera  four  miles  to  the  west,  and 
were  defeated  ;  and  finally,  about  1815,  they 
received  Java  for  it. 

CUINSURAH  CHEROOTS.  See  Che* 
roots. 

CHINT.     Guz.  Hind.  Pebs.  Ohinta, 

CHINTA  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Tamariudua 
Indica,  Z. 

CHINTA MNI,  a  mythical  gem  of  the 
hindus,  supposed  to  yield  tu  its  possessor  all 
that  he  may  denire. 

CHINKAS-1    See  Cyperace». 

CHINTZ.    Eng. 


Sit8  Dtjt. 

Chintz  Eng. 

Indi^DoeB  Fb. 

Zitze  Geb. 

Chint  Gcjz.  Hind.  Pkrs. 
iDdiane  It. 


Malay. 


Port. 

Sp. 

«i 
Taw. 

Tbl. 


grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  twelve  feet  long ;  it  is  heavy   and  close 


Kftlamkari 

Chit 

ChHM 

Zaraza 

Chitea 

Simai  gudde 
„     gndda 

Fast-printed  calicos,  of  different  coloiin, 
impressed  upon  a  white,  or  light  ooloured 
ground.  The  word  is  of  Indian  origin  and  is 
from  Chinta,  a  spot,  or  spotted.  In  the 
Madras  Presidency,  the  principal  sites  of  thia 
manufacture  are  the  towns  of  Masulipatam, 
Arnee  and  Sydapet  Those  of  Masulipaliam 
are  called  "  Kalan  ^uree/*  literally  '*  firm 
colour  :"  they  are  of  ^|^uus  hues.  Each  fiieoe 
is  2  cubits  in  breadtlT,  and  12  in  length,  prioed 
at  from  4  to  1 2  rupees  each ;  and  it  is  used  for 
under  garments  by  hindoo  women.  Those  of 
Arnee,  and  Sydapet  are  (.rdinary,  and  8  by  2 
cubits  sold  at  1  to  3  Rupees  each ;  they  are 
used  for  pillow  covers  and  other  purposes, 
as  well  aa  the  under-garments    of  humbler 


Kasawba  in  Malayala.     This  is  a  tree  which  .native worn en«    At  the    Madras    Extiibiiion 


of  18d5,  the  chintzes  from  Masulipatam  wsrs 
of  great  variety  as  to  color,  sizei  quality  of  the 


grained  ;  it  produces  a  small  berry  much  like  j  dye  and  price  :  the  whole  collection  was  inter- 
pepper,  which,  as  well  as  the  wood,  is  not  of  j  esting,  very  well  colored,  and  the  dyes  good  ; 
much  use. — Edpey  M,  and  G.  \  there  was  a  palempore  by  Aga  Ismail  of  Ma- 

CHINWA.    Hind.    Panicum  miliacenm.  |  sulipatam,  embroidered  in  gold  and  of  a  chaste 
CHINN  Y.    Tam.  ?  A  Travancore  wood,  of  j  and  elegant  pattern.     Some  of  the  ohintses  of 
a  rather  dark  colour,  specific  gravity  O'olo.  |  Masulipatam  and  of  the  south  of  India  are  as 
From  8  to  16  feet  in  circumference ;  used  for    beautiful  in  design  as  they  are  chaste  and  ele- 


building  canoes. — CoL  Fi-ilh, 

CHINO.     It.  Kino. 

CHINSAN,  or  Golden  Island,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  great  river 
of  China,  where  the  width  is  near  three  miles. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  emperor.  It  is  in- 
terspersed with  pleasure-houses  and  gardens, 
and  contains  a  large  monastery  of  priestsi  by 
whom  the  island  is  almost  entirely  inhabited. 
A  vast  variety  of  vessels  in  form  and  size  are 
constantly  moving  about  on  this  large  river. 
'^Macartney'i  Smbasay,  VoU  I,,  p.  27. 
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gant  in  colour. — McCtUlock,  Mr.  Faulkner^ 
M.  B.  J.  E,  Dr,  WaUon. 

CHIN  ZOOAY.  Bu&M.  ?  Meaning  Ele- 
phant*8-teeth.  A  wood  of  maximum  girth,  1| 
to  2  eubitsi  maximum  length  10  feet,  abtm- 
dant  on  the  hills  inland,  always  on  toc^ 
barren  ground,  in  mountainous  or  hill  distriels 
all  over  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  Wfacs 
seasoned,  sinks  in  water.  This  wood  ia  be- 
lieved by  Captain  Dance  to  be  the  hardest 
and  strongest  known  in  these  latitudes^  per- 
haps anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is,  however, 
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only  [NTOoarable  in  such  rocky  spota  as  no 
other  tree  will  grow  in,  so  must  bs  sent  for 
on  purpoKe.  It  cuts  up,  as  yendaik  and  other 
hard  woods  do,  with  huge  cracks  through  it ; 
ill  fact,  this  is  the  most  wasteful  of  all  known 
yaluable  timber  in  this  respect  and  the  origi- 
nal scantling  is  but  small,  so  that  it  is  not  avail- 
able for  general  purposed,  but  is  valuable 
for  the  edges  of  Phillester  planes,  for  spoke 
shaves,  and  for  purposes  in  which  much 
scantling  is  not  required. — Captain  Dance. 

CHIOCOCCA  J AVANICA,the  JavaSnow- 
berry,  a  parasitical  shrub,  is  found  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Java  upon  trees.  — Enff,  Cyc  p- 1031 . 

OHIODI,  also  Chiovi,  also  Aguti.  It.  Nails. 

CHIONANTHUS  ALBIDIFLORA.Thw. 
Taocada-gas.  Singh.  A  small  tree  of  Ceylon, 
growing  at  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet.— 7'Air. 

CHIONANTHUS  LEPROCARPA.  Thw. 
A  small  tree  growing  at  3,000  to  4,000 
feet  in  the  Central  province  of  Ceylon. — Thw, 

CHIPAL.    HiKD.     Ulmus  erosa. 

CHIPKIAN.     Hind.    Melica.    Sp. 

GHIPPA  BORA  GADDI.  Tbl.  Pani- 
cum  corymbosnm,  R,  i.  292. 

CHIPPA  GADDI.  Tbl.  Andropogon 
Schoenanthus,  L, — R.  i.  274. 

CHIPPI,  a  beggar's  bowl  made  of  the 
shell  of  the  sea  or  double  oocoanut,  Lao- 
dioea  SeTchellarum. 

CHIPULU  GADDI.  Tel.  Aristida  se- 
tacea,  Relz.  Cbaetaria  set,  Beauv.  The  word 
means  broom  or  sweeping-^*ras8,  from  the 
use  to  which  it  is  applied. 

CHIPURATIGE.  Tel.  Cocculus  vUlo- 
sus,  D.C* 

CHIR,  in  Chamba,  Armeninca  vulgaris, 
apricot,  Prunus  Armeniaca. 

CHIR,  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  Pinus 
ez^lsa,  P.  longifolia  ;  dar  chir,  P.  excelsa, 
drab  chir,  P.  longifolia. 

CHIR.    Hind.    Gum. 

CHIR.  Pbaaianus  Wallichii.  A  kind  of 
pheasant. 

CHIRA  of  the  Periplus,  the  modern 
Coimbatore.  An  ancient  kingdom  that  seems 
to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  Pandya 
dominions.  The  Chira  seem  to  have  possessed 
also  Kerala,  and  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  Romans,  to  whom  the  Chera  prince  was 
known  as  0  Kerobothras. 

CHIRETTA.  Creyat  Root. 


SuMub-QS-zerirel] 

1,  Ab. 

Creyatta                 Gvz. 

Kalnpnath, 

BSNO. 

Cbiretta                Hind. 

Kala-megh, 

i» 

Creyatta                     ,, 

]tfabatitl^ 
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Eriatt 

Toa-kha-kyi 

BURM. 

Kairata                Sans. 

Kiriat 

Can. 

Atadi                    SmoH. 

Kreat 

DUK. 

Sherait-kuchi,  alao 

Choraita,  Chiraita, 

Kiriat                Tak, 

Gbiretta, 

Enq. 

Kela  vemu           Tel. 

Create 

Fa. 
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Chiretta,  or  Creat  or  Chirayta^  for  all 
three  pronunciations  are  in  use,  is  the  name 
given  to  several  plants,  all  of  them  closely 
allied  in  medicinal  properties  to  gentian,  for 
which  several  of  them  «are  perfect  substitutes. 
Like  gentian,  Chiretta  promotes  digestion,  im- 
proves the  appetite,  nnd  gives  a  tone  to  the 
system,  without  producing  much  stimulant 
effect,  or  causing  constipation.  It  contains  a 
resin  and  yellow  bitter  matter^  on  which  the 
activity  of  the  plant  depends.  Its  use  is  ad- 
missible in  all  inflammatory  states  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  in  febrile  diseases.  The 
chiretta  of  the  bazars  is  the  produce  of  the 
several  following  plants  : — 

Adenema  hj/Mopi/olia,  Hind.  Chota  Chi- 
rayta,  is  common  in  various  parts  of  South- 
ern India,  is  very  bitter,  also  somewhat  lax- 
ative, and  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
stomachic. 

Agathotei  chirapia  (Don.)  ;  Ophelia  chi- 
rayta,  (Qrisebach) ;  Gentiana  chirayta,  (Flem- 
ing) ;  Beng.  and  Hjnd.  Ghirata ;  grows 
in  Ne[>aul,  the  north  of  India,  and  Mornng 
Hills.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  extremely 
bitter,  and  are  identical  in  composition  with 
the  common  gentian.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge  all  over  India.  It  is 
a  common  and  abundant  plant  in  the  bazar, 
supplied  chiefly  by  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya. 

Andrographis  paniculata  (Justicia  panicu- 
lata*  Roxb.)  Bsng.  Kalamegh,  Hind.  Ka^ 
lupnath  or  Maha  tita,  is  the  genuine  or  origi- 
nal chiretta. 

Ghironia  ceutauroides  of  Roxburgh  (Ery- 
tbraBa  Roxburghii  (Don),  is  another  and 
powerfully  bitter  plant  found  in  India. 

Oicendia  hyucpifolia  (Syn.  £xacum  hyi« 
sopifolia) :  common  in  various  parts  of  the 
£aBt  Indies ;  the  whole  plant  is  bitter  and 
somewhat  laxative  j  is  used  by  the  natives  as 
a  stomachic. 

Exacum  bicolor,  grows  rare  on  the  Neil- 
gherries,  below  Kotagherry,  and  abundant  a 
mile  below  I^edawuttum^  where  it  flowers 
during  the  autumnal  months.  This  species 
enamels  the  swards  of  the  Western  Ghauts 
with  its  beautiful  blossoms,  has  the  same 
bitter  stomach io  principles  for  which  the  Gen- 
tiana lutea  is  so  much  employed,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, may  be  used  with  advantage  in  lieu  of 
gentian  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  infusion 
is  a  mild  pure  bitter.  It  is  known  in  Manga- 
lore  as  country  creat,  and  sold  there  at  1  anna 
6  pie  per  lb. 

Exacum  Utragona^  is  another  species 
of  this  genus,  and  is  called  Ooda  ehirettaf  or 
purple  chiretta. 

licUenia, 

Ophelia  angniti/olia  (Don.),  0.  Swertia 
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(Royle),   is  called  pul:arree  chireUa^  and  is 
substituted  for  the  trno  chiretta.  I 

Ophelia  elegam,  (Wight),  grows  plentifully  , 
in  several  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  is 
considered  febrifuge  by  the  native  physicians, 
who  prefer  it  to  the  Himalayan  chiretta.  It 
grows  plentifully  in  the  Jeyponr  zemindary 
of  Vizagapatain,  and  is  annually  exported,  as 
Silarof  or  Selajit,  to  the  value  of  about  Ru- 
pees 2,500.  The  infusion  of  O.  elegans  has 
a  powerful  bitterness, 

Oplhelia  alata  and  Ophelia  chiretta  seem 
to  be  used  similarly  j  they  grow  in  the 
Himalaya. 

YUlarsia  indica  ;  V.  aristala  ;  artd  V.  nym- 
phceoides,  occur  in  every  part  of  India. 

Chiretta  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the 
simple  bitters,  so  many  of  which  have  been 
employed  in  Europe  as  febrifuges.     For  such 
purposes  it  is  employed  in  India,  and  it  will 
do  whatever  a  simple  bitter  can  in  stopping 
intermittents.     This  is  of  course  not   very 
much,  at  letist  in  the  tropics,  notwithstanding 
the  opinions  of  physioans  of  a  past  age,  for 
instance  Boerhaave,  who  had  great  faith  in 
gentian.     Chiretta  is    an    extremely    useful 
tonic,  and  of  much  service  in  convalescence 
from  fever«     It  is  one  of  the  few  articles  of 
the  Indiiin  Materia  Medica,  which  is  in  every 
respect  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  corres- 
poiiding  European  article,  and  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  any  gentian    being  imported  into 
India,  although  Twining,  with  the  fondness 
for  particular  remedies  which  is  engendered 
by  exclusive  modes  of  practice,  imagined  that 
extract  of  chiretta  had  not  the  peculiar  vir- 
tues which  he  attributed  to  gentian  in  dysen- 
tery.    Chiretta  is  a  useful  vehicle  for  other 
remedies,  and  not  long  a^o  infusion  of  chiret- 
ta, with  powder  of  gall-nuts,  was  tried  as  a 
fever  remedy  in  dispensary  practice,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  Probably  chiretta  by  itself 
would  have  been  quite  as  efficacious.  Chiretta 
is  given  in  infusion  and  tincture  like  gentian. 
It  is  tiie  basis  of  the  celebrated  drogue  amere, 
a  comp(»und    of  mastic  ;  frankincense,  resin, 
myrrh,    aloes,    and    creat  rnot,    steeped    in 
brandy  for  a  month,  and  the  tincture  strain- 
ed   and    bottled.     Chiretta  is  met  with  in  a 
dried    state,   tied    up  in  bundles,  with    its 
long    slender  stems  of   a  brownish    colour, 
having  the  roots  attached,  and  which  have 
been  taken  up  when  the  plant  was  in  flower. 
The  whole   plant  is    bitter,  being  universal- 
ly   employed  throughout  India  as    gentian 
is  in  Europe.  It  is  procurable  in  all  native 
druggist  shops. — (Faulkner).  The  extracts  of 
chiretta  agree  in  being  valuable  bitter  tonics. 
Both  these  and  gentian   contain   a  peculiar 
principle  termed  the  gentisic  acid.     The  dose 
is  ten  to  thirty  grains  twice  or  three  times 
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daily,  usually  prescribed  with  sarsaparilla 
hemidesmus  or  iron, — {Beng.  Phar,  p,  290). 
The  wine  of  chiretta  is  cordial,  bitter  and 
tonic  in  a  dose  of  two  fluid  drachms.  A 
compound  tincture  of  kreat  is  prepared  by 
kreat  root  six  ounces,  myrrh  and  aloes,  each 
one  ounce,  French  brandy  two  pints,  macerate 
for  three  days  and  strain.  This  preparation  is 
equivalent  to  the  celebrated ''  drogue  amere." 
Its  effects  are  tonic,  stimulant,  and  gently 
aperient.  It  is  a  valuable  preparation  in  the 
treatment  of  several  forms  of  dyspepsia  and 
torpidity  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  dose  of 
one  fluid  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. — Faulkner 
Beng.  Phar,,  p.  290,  429.  On  the  Varieties  of 
Chiretta  used  in  India,  by  Hugh  GUghom^ 
M,  />.,  Madras  Medical  Service,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Stewart. 

CHIRAOADAM.  Trl.  Batatas  edulis,  CA. 

CHIRAQH  KA  TEL.  Hind.  Lamp  Oil, 
in  Southern  ludia,  oil  of  large  seeded  Rici- 
nus  communis ;  in  N.  India,  poppy  and  other 
oils  are  used  for  lamps. 

GHIRAKURA.  Tkl.  Amarantus  poly- 
gonoides. 

CHIRA  MELLA.  Hind.  Phyllanthus 
longifnlius. 

CUIRAN.     HiKD.     Prunus  Armentaca. 

CHIRA  SAMUDRA.  Sans.  In  hindo- 
ism  the  sea  of  milk,  on  which  the  serpent 
Sesha  rested,  when  Vishnu  was  reposing.  See 
BaUjee,  Tripati, 

CHIRANJL  Tbl.  Kubia?  A  dyeing 
root  of  Rubia  cordifolia  in  the  bazars  of  the 
Northern  Ci rears. 

CHIRATAKA.  Sans.  Agathotes  chir- 
ayta. 

CHIRATALA  BODA.  Tel.  Dalbexgim 
scandens,  R,  iii.  232. 

CHIRAULI.  Hind.  Bnchanania  Iftti. 
folia. 

CHIRAUNDA.    Hind.     Adella  serrmta. 

CHIRAYIT  GENTIAN.  Akolo-Huto. 
Agathotes  chirayta.      See  Chiretta. 

CHIRCHIRA.  Bbno.  Hind.  Achyimo- 
thes  aspera.     Linn,  Boxb. 

CHIRCHITTA.  Hind.  Lyeinm  Euro- 
psenm,  also  Aohyranthes  aspera* 

CHIRI.  Trl.  a  term  applied  to  aevenl 
woods  resembling  others  as  Chiri  Teko.  Tal 
Bastard  teak,  applied  to  Erythrina  Indica  and 
Wormia  bracteata. 

Chiri  alii.    Tbu  Yillarsia  cristata,  Spreng, 

Chiri  annem.  Tsu  Briedelia  scandeos^ 
Wiild. 

Chiri  benda.    Tkl.  Sida  cordifolia,  X. 

Chiri  bikki.  Tel.  Gardenia  gummifera,  £. 

Chiri  chatarasi.  Tkl.  Dentella  repens, 
Forst. 

Chiri  dodduga.  Tkl.  Alphonsea  latea, 
H.  F.  &  T. 
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Ghiri  galigeru.  Tbl.  TiiaQthema,  L. 

Cbiri  giligichoha*  Tsu     Crotolaria  labur* 
nifoluy  Z. 

Chiri  gummudu.  Batatas  paniculata,  €%•? 

Chirijeguru.     Tsl.      Cluytia,  Z.  «p. 

Ciurild.  Sa.M8.  Fruit  of  Buoiiauauia  lati- 
folia. 

goru.    Tel.      Ptcrolobium 


Cbiri      koti 
lacerans,  R.  Br, 

Cbiri    malla. 
folium,  TaJU, 

Cbiri   manu. 
R.  ii,  442. 

Cbiri  nanapala.  Tsi..  Eapborbia,  L, 

CHIRI  A.     Hind.  A  bird  ;  bence  Cbiriya- 
Mar,  a  bird  catcber,  a  low  oaate. 

CHIRINDI.    Hind.  Acer  cultratum. 


Tkl.    Jasminam    anguBti- 
Tkl.    Conocarpus   latifolia, 


I  and  are  found  in  tbe  basara  as  one  of  tbe 
cbirettaa. — ffShaughnessy,  p.  460. 

CHIBOK.  Hind.  Mabonia  Nepalenftia. 

GHIRKI  KUEA.  Tel.  Amaraiitua  polj- 
goooides,  R.  iii.  602. 

GBIRRU.  Hind.  Xauthium  strumarium^ 

CUIRU  DEKHU.  Tam.  Clerodendron  ser- 
ratum,  Blume.. 

CHIRUGU  CHETTU.  Tel.  Caryota urena, 
L. 

CHIRUNGE,  a  red  dye  from  Cbirongia 
sapida.  See  Dyes. 

CHIRUN-JIVA.  Sams.  From  Cbira,  a  long 
period,  audjiva,  life. 

CHIRU  NU XL  Bbno.  Amarantos  poly- 
gonoidea,  Raxb.  Oxystelma  esculentum,  R, 
Br. 


CHIRI  PALLEKU.  Tel.  Tribulus  la- 
DoginosaSy  Z. 

CHIRI  PIAZ.     Hind    AUium   rubellum. 

CHIRI  SAN  AG  ALU.  Tel.  Ervum.  L.sp,  ? 

CHIRITA  SIN£J>^SIS.  Tbe  '*  manueen. 
cbung '  of  tbe  Cbineee,  a  dwarf  species  of  Ly- 
eopodiam,  bigbly  prized  by  tbat  people. — 
J'ortune's  Tea  Diitricis,  p.  8. 

CHIRI  TEKA.  Tel.   Clerodendron,  Z.  sp. 

CHIRI  TUMMI.    Tel.    Leucan,  R.  Br. 

CHIRI  VANGA.  Tel.  Solanum  iiielon- 
geiia,  Z*,  small  variety. 

CHIRI  YERU.  Tel.  Oldeulandia  um- 
bellate, Z.— £  i.  421. 

CHIRI  ULAVA.  Tel.  Rbyncbosia  ru- 
fescens,  Z>.(7. 

CUIRIYA-GHAS.  Beno.  Helopus  an- 
aulatus. 

CHIR-MITI.  Hind.  Abrus  precatorins 
seeds. 

CHIR-MUTTL  Hind.  Leptropus  cordif olia. 

CHIR-NATH.  Hind.  Fii-  cones  of  Pinus 
longtfolia,  and  P.  gerardiana. 

CHIRNDL  Bind.  Litssa  sp.,  also  Adelia 
serrate. 

CHIRNDU,  Eleodendron  dicbotomum. 

CHI  ROLL  Hind.  Pruuus  Armeniaca. 

CHIRONECTES.  See  Keora. 

CHIRONGIA  GLABRA,  Bugh. 

Moracnla  pollum,    Tam. 

Tbe  fruit  of  this,  Dr.  Bucbanan  says,  is 
eaten  in  Mysore,  but  Ainslie  believed  tbat  it 
IS  not  mucb  esteemed. — Ainslie. 

CHIRONGIA  SAPIDA.  Buch.  Syn.  of 
Bacbanania  latifulia. 

CHIRONIA.  This  genus  of  plants  is 
indigenous  to  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  tbe 
flowers  are  rose  colored,  wbite,  yellow  and 
purple. — RiddeU. 

CHIRONIA    CENTAUROIDES,    Rox. 

Srythma  Boxburgbii,  Don.  \  Nye,  Hustd. 

This  plant  grows  in  several  parts  of  India  ; 
its  leaves  and  stalks  are  powerfully  bitter, 
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CHIRUTA-ITA.  Tel.  Pbssniz  farinifeni, 
Roxh. 

CHIRWI,  in  tbe  Multan  division  and 
Derejat,  means  tbe  best  kind  of  split  and 
dried  dat^s  of  the  Pboeuiz  dactylifera ;  tbe 
word  Seems  from  Cbirna,  Hind,  to  split. 

CHISBIr HANDLE  TREE,  a  species  of 
Dalbergia  of  Tenasserim. 

CHISHOLM,  Mrs.  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Jones  of  Wootton  in  North- 
amptonshire, was  born  about  1810.  She 
was  married  to  Captain  Alexander  Cbisbolm, 
of  tbe  Madras  army.  On  her  arrival  in 
Madras,  she  was  the  means  of  establisbiug 
an  industrial  home  or  school ;  afterwards,  while 
residing  at  Sydney,  sbe  devoted  herself  to 
protect  the  young  women  emigrants,  and  in 
all  her  efforts  she  was  warmly  seconded  by 
tbe  local  press.  •  Sbe  established  a  store, 
aiid  constituted  herself  a  mother  to  the  friend- 
less women,  making  frequent'  journeys  into 
the  interior  of  tbe  country  to  form  committees, 
and  placing  the  joung  people  to  service.  She 
returned  to  England  to  become  tbe  champioa 
of  tbe  cause  of  emigration,  where  she  aided 
many  to  emigrate,  nnd  finally  established 
the  Family  Colonization  Lotm  Society,  and 
sent  out  ship  after  ship  with  emigrants,  cared 
for  in  a  manner  never  before  attained ;  she 
returned  to  Sydney  in  1854,  where  she  was 
received  with  great  honours. 

CHIT,  in  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Sri  Sam- 
pradaya  sect  of  bindus,  means  the  ''spirit'' 
of  Vishnu  ;  this,  with  ''achit"  or  matter  and 
ishwara  or  god,  or  ruler,  being  tbe  three  predic- 
ates of  the  universe.  In  their  views,  Vishnu 
is  Bndima,  before  all  and  creator  of  all.  See 
Sri-Sampradaya. 

CHITA .  Hind.  Mahb.  A  native  name  for 
the  severalleopards  and  panthers  or  spotted  eats 
of  India.  The  word  is  also  written  Cheetah. 
There  are  several,  tbe  panther,  leopard,  black 
cheetah  and  hunting  cheetah.  Tbe  hunting 
Chitai  or  Felis  jubata,  is  carried  near  to  the 
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herd  of  deer  in  a  cart,  from  which  it  is  slip- 
ped. It  first  walks  towards  the  atitelope,  with 
its  tail  straightened  and  sligbt]y  raised,,  the 
hackle  on  its  shoulder  erect,  its  head  depress- 
ed, and  its  eye  intently  fixed  on  its  prey,  which 
does  not  as  yet  perceive  him.  As  the  antelope 
moves,  the  Chita  does  the  same,  first  trotting, 
then  cantering  after  it,  and  when  the  prey 
starts  off,  the  Chita  makes  a  rush,  to  which  the 
speed  of  a  race-horse  is  for  the  moment  much 
inferior.  The  Chitas  that  bound  or  spring  on 
their  game  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  those 
which  run  it  fairly  down.  The  Chita,  if  it 
miss  its  first  aim,  stops  and  gives  up  the 
ehase,  walks  about  for  a  few  minutes  in 
great  rage,  after  which  it  again  submits  to 
its  keepers.  It  always  ftingles  out  the  big- 
gest buck  of  the  herd.  Some  leap  ou  the  neck, 
another  holds  the  deer  by  the  throat  till  the 
animal  is  stifled,  keeping  the  hind  feet  nn  the 
horns  to  secure  itself  from  injury.  See  Cheeta. 

CHITA.  Bkng.  Ui:fD.  Plumbago  rosea. 
P.  Zeylanica,  Lin. 

CHITA.  Hind      Oryza  sativa. 

CHITA  BAGNU.    Hind.     Populus  alba. 

CHITA  BANSA.  Hind.     Ipomoea  turpet- 

bum. 

CHITAR^THI.    Mal£al.     Alpinia  race- 

mosa. 

CHIT-AMINDALU  NUNA.  Tel.  Oil 
of  small-seeded  Ricinus  communis,  castor  oil 
plant,  used   medicinally. 

CHITAS.     Port.     Chintz. 

CHITA  SINJI.     Hind.  Melilotus  leucan- 

tba. 

CHITAWALA.  Hind.  Senecio  angulosus. 
CHITANA.  Hind.  Pyrus  Eumaonensis. 
CHIT  BATTO.      Hind.      Trifolium  pra- 

tense. 

CHITE  ANKALU.  Tel     Wrightia  tiuc- 

toria,  /2.  Br. 

CHITES,  also  ZARAZA.     Sp.     Chintz. 
CHIiTJARI.  Hind.  Aconitum  heterophyl- 

Inm. 
CHITIKESWARUM.  H.Poinciana  elata,/:. 

CHITIMIRK:.  Hind,  also  Chiii-phul, 
Heliotropum  brevifolium. 

CHITI-MORT,  Hind.  Desmodium  nr- 
genteum. 

CHITI  MUTI.     Tel.     Sida  acuta,  Burm. 

CHITI  SIRIN.      Hind.     Cedreia  toona^ 

C.  serrata. 

CHITKA.     Bbng.     Bauhinia   acuminata. 

CHITKABRA.     Hind.  Uraria  chetkubra. 

CfllTLINTA  KURA  Tbl.  Marsiiea 
Coromandelina,  i^.  L.  Burm.  M.  minuta, 
Heyne,  54,  also  Riedlea  oorchorifolia. 

CHITLONG,  in  L  85*  3'  E.,  and  1.  27*=* 

41' N. 
CHITNAHULLY,  in  1.  76^  5'  E.,  and  1. 

IS**  10'  N. 
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CHITORE,  also  written  Chittore  and  Che- 
tore,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Me  war.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Bulhara  monarchy  of 
Saurashtra,  the  ruling  race  seem  to  have 
sojourned  for  two- hundred  years  in  the 
Bhander  desert.  Bappa  then  conquered  Chit<Hne 
in  A  D.  727,  and  founded  a  new  dynasty.  The 
hereditary  title  was  changed  from  Qehlote 
to  Aditya.  In  1828  Je wan  (Javan)  Singh,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  race  of  Bappa,  was  on 
the  throne. 

CHIIOOA-BORA.  Beng.  Polypodium 
glabrum. 

CHITPATRA.  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Maries 
begoni  folia. 

CHITPEEALARA,  in  Arakan,  slaves  who 
had  been  taken  in  battle. —  Wilton. 

CHITRA.  Hind.  SUphylea  emodi ;  Dro- 
sera  muscipula. — Lai  Chitra,  is  Plumbago 
Zeylanica. 

CHITRA,  also  written  Chaitra,  and  Chai- 
tram.  The  firat  month  of  the  Tamil  solar 
year,  answering  to  the  hindu  VHisac'ha,  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Mesha.  But  this 
name  is  that  of  the  last  month  of  the  hindu 
solar  year,  used  everywhere  (excepting  in 
the  Tamil  country)  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
sign  Min,  answering  to  the  Tamil  Fungont 
Lastly,  Obaitra  is  the  name  of  the  1st  month 
of  the  luni-solar  year  which  begins  on  the 
new  moon  preceding  tiie  sun's  entrance  in 
the  sign  Mesha.  This  variety  of  significa- 
tions of  terms  so  nearly  resembling  each 
other  requires  the  greatest  attention,  when 
adverting  to  dates,  and  reading  books  written 
in  different  countries. —  Warren, 

CHITRA  Beng.  Cucomis  Madraspataans ; 
also  Hind.  Berberis  lyciura,  B.  Asiatica  or 
B.  aristata. 

CHITRAGUPTA,  pronounced  Chitrgo- 
putr,  the  registrar  of  Yam  a,  the  recorder 
of  the  dead. — Hitid.  Theat,  Vol,  II.,  p,  165. 
CHITRA  INDICA.  One  of  the  Chelonia 
or  tortoises.  It  inhabits  India.  See  Che- 
lonia. 

CHITRA  JAVANIKA,  a  painted  cloth,  a 
screen  or  veil,  suspended  in  a  temple  before 
the  adytnm  ;  according  to  Malanka,  it  is 
rather  arras  or  taspestry,  he  describes  it  as 
cloth  covering  the  walls  of  a  temple. — Hind. 
Theat.  Vol.  lU  p,  74. 

CHITRA-EUTA,  a  celebrated  hill  in  Bon- 
dlecund  sonth  of  the  Jumna.  It  was  here  that 
Yalmiki  resided. 

CHITRAL  or  little  Kasbgar,  is  beyond 
the  Belut  Tagh  mountain.  See  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan.    Bucharia. 

CHITRA-MUL.  Hind.  Thalictmm  fcOio- 
losum. 

CHITRAMULAM.  (Tdla,  Nalla,  and 
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Erra^  wbite,  black  and  red.)  A  generic  name 
for  species  of  plumbago. 

CUITRA-RATHAK.  The  chief  mnsician 
of  Indra,  who  ridea  in  a  painted  car ;  on  one 
oocaaion  it  was  barned  by  Aijan,  the  confid- 
ential friend  and  agent  of  Krishna  or  the  san. 

CHITRA  VANL  Sans.  Plambago  Eu- 
ropaea. 

CHITRI  CHIRUYA.  Bbng.  Urochloa 
panicoides. 

GHITKIEA.  Tel.  Limonia  pentagyna, 
R  ii  382 

CHITRIYA,  in  L.  86**  53'  E.,  and  L  2V 

31' N. 

CHITROCHUITEE,  a  town  in  Huzaree- 
bagh  district. 

CHITRU-GOOPTA.  Sans.  Fromchitrn, 
to  write,  and  gooptu,  hidden,  seemingly  the 
name  of  Chitragoputr,  the  secretary  uf  Yoma. 

CHITRU-KOOTU.  Sans,  From  chitra, 
speckled,  and  koota,  the  peak  of  a  hill  or 
mountain. 

CUITTA-DUDAQA.  Gnatteria  oerasoides^ 
Dun, 

CHITrA-AMADUM.    Tel.     Castor  Oil. 

CfllTTABUTE,  of  Murree,  Abelia  triflora, 
also  Buddleia  crispa. 

CHITTAQONG,  also  called  Islamabad,  in 
L.  22**  20'  5.  N.,  L.  91°  44'.  1  E ,  is  a  town  7 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  Flagstaffhill  is  151  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  a  large  town  of  mahomedana  and  of  Mugs, 
a  Burmese  tribe,  who  inhabit  many  parts  of 
the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  coast  to  the 
northward  of  it  In  the  time  of  James  II  the 
E.  I.  Company,  in  1690,  obtained  the  kitig*s 
permission  to  send  Admiral  Nicholson  with  12 
ships  of  war,  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  600 
men,  to  seize  and  fortify Ghittagong  and  estab- 
lish a  kingdom  ;  but  this  proved  a  failure,  and 
fresh  troops  were  sent  out  under  Captain 
Heath,  who  burned  down  Balasore  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Ghittagong.  But  finding  this  too 
strong,  he  sailed  to  Madras,  which,  with  Bom- 
bay, were  the  sole  possessions  remaining  to 
the  English.  But  at  this  time,  Aurungzebe  ac- 
cepted the  terms  of  peace  which  the  English 
offered,  and  allowed  them  to  return  to  trade. 
The  town  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  an 
extensive  delta,  formed  by  rivers  which  issue 
from  the  lofty  mountains  separating  this  dis- 
trict from  Burmah,  rising  4,000  to  8,000  feet; 
they  are  forest-clad,  and  inhabited  by  turbu- 
lent races,  conterminous  with  the  Kuki  of 
the  Cachar  and  Tipperah  forests,  if  indeed 
they  be  not  the  same  people.  The  moun- 
tains abound  with  the  splendid  timber-trees 
of  the  Cachar  forests,  but,  like  these,  are 
said  to  want  teak,  sal  and  sisso ;  they 
have*  besides  many  others,  magnificent 
gorjur  trees  {Dipterocarpi)^  the  monarchs  of 
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the  forests  of  these  coasts.  Ghittagong 
manufactures  inferior  fabrics  of  strong  texture. 
An  inferior  sort  of  isinglass  is  prepared  and 
sold  to  Chinese  traders.  (Dr.  Taylor,)  The 
natives  are  excellent  ship-bntlders  and  active 
traders,  and  export  much  rice  and  timber  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta.  The  town  is  large  and 
beautifully  situated,  interspersed  with  trees 
and  tanks  ;  the  hills  resemble  those  of  Silhet, 
and  are  covered  with  a  similar  vegetation : 
on  these  the  European  houses  are  built.  The 
climate  is  very  healthy.  Arracan,  only  200 
miles  further  south,  is  extremely  unheal- 
thy, and  has  many  mangrove  swamps.  To 
the  south  of  Ghittagong  undulating  dunes 
stretch  along  the  coast,  covered  with  low 
bushes,  of  which  a  red-flowered  Mekutoma  is 
most  prevalent,  and  is  considered  a  species  of 
Rhododendron  by  many  of  the  residents. 
Rut  in  addition  to  Melastoma,  there  occur 
the  Jasmine,  Calamus,  M^le  marmelos, 
Adelia,  Memecylon,  Ixora,  Linostoma, 
Congea,  Climbing  CsBSalpinia,  and  many  other 
plants,  and  along  their  bases  large  trees  of 
Amoora,  Gaurea.  figs,  Mesua,  and  Microme- 
lon. — Hooker  Uim.  Jour-  Vol,  II.  page  345, 
347.  The  Ghittagong  wood  (ChickroMia 
tabularisj  is  more  used  at  Madras  in  the 
making  of  furniture  than  other  woods.  It 
is  light,  cheap  and  durable.  Wild  coffee 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Ghittagong  hills. 
Cultivated  coffee  is  of  excellent  quality. 
The  hill-tribes  of  Ghittagong  have  been  push- 
ed up  from  Arakan.  They  call  themselves 
by  two  names  of  pure  Arakan  origin — the 
Kyoung-tha,  or  sons  of  the  river,  and  the 
Toung-tha,  or  sons  of  the  hills.  The  latter, 
to  which  the  Losshai  belong,  are  the  more 
savage  and  independent,  as  their  name  would 
lead  U8  to  believe.  The  former  have  a  written 
language  and  even  possess  several  copies 
of  the  Rajah  wong,  or  Hbtory  of  the  Kings 
of  Arakan.  All  are  Mongolian  in  physique, 
and  are  probably  of  Burmese  origin.  ''  They 
have  an  honest  bright  look,  with  frank 
and  merry  smile  :  and  their  look  is  a  faith- 
ful index  of  their  mental  characteristics." 
They  live  in  bamboo  houses  raised  above  the 
malaria  of  the  ground.  They  practice  ^oom, 
cfieenUt  or  Kumari  cultivation,  burning 
down  the  jungle  to  prepare  the  soil  for  mixed 
seed  scattered  broad-cast,  and  moving  off  to  a 
new  site  next  season.  And  they  have  a  mild 
form  of  debtor  slavery,  which  Captain  Lewin 
thinks  we  have  too  suddenly  interfered  with, 
so  that  the  hillmen  fall  victims  to  the 
usurer.  Among  the  independent  tribes  be- 
yond the  British  border,  prisoners  of  war 
are  sold  like  cattle.  Their  wives  are  procured, 
while  raids  are  also  caused,  by  the  utfage  of 
*'  wehrgeld,"  which  they  call  "  goung  hpo*' 
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or  the  price  of  a  head.  When  a  villager  dies, 
hid  friends  charge  the  village  which  he  may 
have  last  visited  with  his  death,  and  demand 
a  price  for  his  life.  Polyandry,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  exist  among  these  tribes, 
though  the  women  are  so  overworked  and 
thus  rendered  so  liable  to  disease  that  it 
might  have  been  expected.  Raids  for  women 
seem  to  keep  up  the  necessary  supply. 
Captain  Lewin,  in  his  Report^  draws  many  a 
charming  picture  of  rural  courtship.  As 
amoAg  almost  all  the  non- Aryan  tribes,  chas- 
tity is  enforced  only  after  marriage.  All  the 
unmarried  lads  sleep  in  one  house  in  the 
village  under  the  care  of  a  "  goung"  or  head 
man.  The  merry-makings  and  customs  which 
are  conuected  with  this  f'  bachelor's  hall,''  as 
Colonel  Dalton  calls  it,  are  the  same  as  in 
the  Kol  and  Ghond  countries.  In  the  hills 
marriages  are  unions  of  afiGsction,  not  of  con- 
venience or  interest.  Girls  marry  at  16,  lads 
at  19.  The  most  favourite  offerings  to  a 
sweet-heart  is  a  flower,  and  tbe  lover  will 
often  climb  the  hills  before  dawn  to  procure 
the  white  or  orange  blossom  of  some  rare 
orchid  for  the  loved  one's  hair.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the  hair,  being 
neither  cut  nor  washed,  but  increased  by  a 
chignon^  is  indescribably  filthy,  and  that  one 
of  the  most  curious  legends  of  tbe  people 
relates  to  the  introduction  of  the  louse  by  Ben- 
galees. The  girls  know  how  to  make  modest 
advances.  One  of  Captain  Lewin's  police 
sought  a  week's  leave  of  absence  on  this 
ground — '*  A  young  maiden  of  such  a  village 
has  sent  me  flowers  and  bimee  rice  twice  as  a 
token,  and  If  I  wait  any  longer  they  will 
say  I  am  no  man."  The  language  of  flowers 
is  well  known  among  the  Kyoung-tha.  A 
leaf  of  pawn,  with  betel  and  swe«c  spices 
inside,  accompanied  by  a  certain  flower,  means 
**  I  love  you."    If  much    spice  is  put  inside 


Buddhism  and  nature-worship.  Captain  Le- 
win  describes  a  festival  at  the  Mahamunnee 
temple  in  Arakan.  The  bamboo  is  adored  by 
some  as  the  impersonation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
forest.  But  wherever,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ChukmS)  the  tribes  come  into  contact  with  the 
Bengal ee,  they  show  a  tendency  to  gravitate 
towards  hindooism,  the  caste  of  which  would 
soon  kill  tbe  joyousness  and  check  the  freedom 
of  their  life.  The  Khumia  and  Kuki  tribes 
occupy  the  hills  of  Sylhet,  Tipperah,  and 
Cbittagong  ;  the  Kuki  at  the  tope*  of  the  hills 
and  the  Khumia  on  the  skirts.  The  Kuki  are 
the  ruder  or  more  pagan  race,  though  also 
tinctured  with  hinduism.  They  term  their 
chief  deity  Khojein  Putians,  to  whom  they 
sacrifice  a  Gyal ;  and  to  an  inferior  deity  named 
Shem  Saq,  a  rude  block  of  wood  put  up 
in  every  quarter  of  a  village,  a  goat  is  of- 
fered, and  they  place  before  it  the  heads  of 
the  slain  in  battle,  or  the  heads  of  animals 
killed  in  the  chase.  The  Kuki  say  tlxat  they 
and  the  Mug  are  the  offspring  of  the  same 
progenitor. 

CHITTAGONG  FIBRE.  See  Aroosha. 

CHITTAGONG  WOOD.  Eno.  Chickras- 
sia  tabularis. 

CHITTAH.     Hind.     A  note,  a  letter. 

CHITTAK.  Hind.  An  Indian  weight 
equal  to  9uO  grains. 

CHITTAL.     Hind.    The  spotted  deer. 

CHITTA  LINNY.  Tam.  ?  A  Travanoore 
wood,  of  a  red  colour,  specific  gravity  0*847, 
1  to  1^  feet  in  circumference  ;  used  for  furni- 
ture.—  CoL  Frith. 

CHITTAMANAK  YENNAI.  Tam.  Caator 
Oil. 

CHITTAMATTA.  Tel.  Sardeuia  gum- 
mifera,  L. — A*,  i,  709. 

CHITTAMUDAPU  CHETTU.  Tkl. 
Ricinus  communis,  Z.  The  small  variety, 
from  the  seeds  of    which  only  the  mediciuai 


the  leaf,  and  one  corner  turned  in  a  peculiar   castor  oil  is  expressed, 
way,  it  signifies  '*  come."     The  leaf  being)     CHITTA-RATTA.  Mal.  Alpiuia  galanga. 

CHITTAROHI,  in  Northern  India,  saud 
with  salt  efflorescence. 

CHITTA  TUMIKI.  Tbl.  Diospyros  tomea- 
tosa,  E.  ii.  532. 
CHITTEDURU.   Vanda  Roxburghu,   iL 

CHITTEL  DR006.  A  hUl  fortress  in 
Mysore,  in  L.  76°  40'  E.,  and  L.  14«  14'  N. 
It  has  been  held  at  times  by  the  East  India 
Company's  soldiers.  A  mutiny  occurred  here 
on  the  6th  August  1809y  in  which  the  £asi 
India  Company's  officers  induced  the  native 
soldiers  to  join,  but  they  were  attacked  and 
defeated  by  detachments  of  the  British 
army. 

CHITTENTA  KURA.  Riedleia  corchod' 
folia,  D.  C. 
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touched  with  turmeric  means  'T  cannot  come. 
A  small  piece  of  charcoal  inside  the  leaf  is 
*'  Go,  I  have  done  with  you."  The  love  songs 
are  as  pure  as  they  are  pretty^  and  no  im- 
proper ditties  are  allowed  in  the  hearing  of 
the  village  maidens.  As  the  lads  and  lasses 
work  in  a  crowd,  at  harvest  times,  they  res- 
pond in  chorus,  or  when  the  leader  has  finish- 
ed, tbe  whole  party  break  out  into  the  hoia  or 
hill  call,  like  the  ''jodel"  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  cry  is  taken  up  from  hill  to  hill  till  it  dies 
away  in  tbe  distant  valleys.  In  their  mode  of 
kissing,  instead  of  pressing  lip  to  lip,  they 
apply  the  mouth  and  nose  to  the  cheek,  and 
give  a  strong  inhalation.  They  do  not  say, 
♦•  Give  me  a  kiss  ;"  but,  <*  Smell  meJ' 
The  religion  of  these  tribes  is  a  mixture  of 
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chutore. 


CHITZ. 


CHITT'HL  Hind.  A  note,  a  letter,  an 
order  or  demand,  ilence,  Cliit-navis,  Hind, 
u  note  writer.* — Elliot. 

CHITTI  ANKUDU.  Tel.  Wrigbtea 
tinctoria,  /?.  Br, 

CHITTI  BENDA.  Tel.  Pavonia  odo- 
rata,  WUld. 

CHITTI  GARA.  Tel.  Capparis  bre- 
▼ispina,  D,  C, 

C HITTf  FIBRE.     See  Jetee. 

CHIITI  PAPARA.  Tel.  Citrullua 
colocynthis,  Schrad. 

CHirn  OR  CHETTI,  Plural,  Chettiar, 
the  traders  and  shop-keepers  of  Madras. 
Many  of  theoi  are  of  small  stature,  but  they 
are  fair  coloured.  They  are  intelligent  and 
suceessful  business  men,  and  a  few  have 
lately  entered  into  commercial  transactions 
tu  distant  countries.  'Vh^vr  wives  dress  with 
the  Sari,  but  only  of  late  years  have  any  of 
them  adopted  the  choli  or  boddice.  A 
Sadra  naidoo,  the  late  Latchmenarsu  Chettiar, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Madras, 
took  this  title.  None  of  them  have  ever  had 
any  political  relation  with  the  native  states. 

CHllTIPHUL.  Hind.  Heliotropium  bre- 
tI  folium. 

CHITTITA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Phoenix 
farinifera,  H,  iii.  785. 

CHITTOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  72°  \V 
E.  and  L.  IS''  14'  N.  It  is  in  the  North  Arcot 
oolleetorate. 

CHITTORE,  a  town  in  Rajputanah  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mewar.  Its  dynasty  are  rajput,  and 
claim  to  be  descended  from  Lob,  the  eldest  son 
of  Rama,  of  the  Solar  dynasty.  They  say  that 
they  wer»  first  ruling  at  Balabhipura,  a  city  in 
the  gulf  of  Cambay,  but  their  capital  was  laid 
waste  by  a  son  of  Nousherwan  of  Persia  in 
A.  D.  524.  Trie  Rajput  queen  escaped  the 
general  destniction  and  gave  birth  to  a  son 
named  Goho,  from  whom  the  Rajahs  of 
Oodeypur  are  descended.  Goho  established  the 
kingdom  of  Edar  and  eight  princes  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  The  race  seem  to 
have  remained  in  the  desert  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  but  in  A.  D. —  ?  Bappa 
took  Chittore,  Shortly  afterwards  Bappa 
proceeded  to  Saurashtra  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Eaupgole,  prince  of  the  Island 
of  Bnnderdhiva.  With  his  bride  he  conveyed 
to  Chettore  the  statue  of  Vyaii-mata^  the 
tatelary  goddess  of  her  race,  who  still  divides 
with  Eklinga  the  devotion  of  the  Qehlote 
princes.  The  temple  in  which  he  enshrined 
this  islandic  goddess  yet  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Cheetore,  with  many  other  monuments 
assigned  by  tradition  to  Bappa.  Bappa  is 
not  a  proper  name,  it  signifies  merely  *  a  child.' 
He  is  fireqnently  styled  Syeel,  and  in  inscrip- 
tions,  Syeel  Adhes, '  the  mountain  lord.'    The 
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Mori  prince,  from  whom  Bappa  took  Cheetore, 
was  of  the  Tak  or  Takshac  race,  of  whom 
Nagnecha,  Nagani  Mata,  was  the  mother,  re- 
presented as  half  woman  and  half  serpent ; 
the  sister  of  the  mother  of  the  Scythic  race, 
according  Co  their  legends.  Of  the  twenty-four 
Gehlote  tribeS}  several  issued  from  the  found'- 
er.  Bappa  retired  into  Scythia  and  left  his 
heirs  to  rule  in  India.  Eeneksen  was  the 
founder  of  the  Balabhi  empire,  and  Sumitra 
was  the  last  of  Rama's  line.  Many  rites  of  the 
Rana  of  Mewar's  house  are  decidedly  Scythic. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Elliot  when  Mahomed  bin 
Rasim,  the  general  ofWalid,  overran  Gnzerat 
about  A.  D.  718,  and  advanced  to  Chittore, 
Bappa  met  and  entirely  defeated  him,  and  after 
this  Bappa  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Chittore, 
where  his  descendants  still  reign.  After  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign,Bappa  abdicated  aiid 
departed  to  Khorassan.  In  the  reign  of 
Khuman  his  &;reat  grandson  Mahmun,  Gover- 
nor of  Chorassan,  invaded  Chittore,  but  was 
defeated  and  expelled  by  Khuman  after  24 
engagements.  Baber  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat at  Futehpore  Sikrl  at  the  hands  of  the 
rajput  Rama  Singha,  chief  of  Chittore,  but 
in  1527,  Baber  led  his  army  a  second  time 
against  the  Rajput  prince,  whom  he 
overtook  and  completely  broke  his  power. 
While  ruled  by  Cody  Singh,  Chittore  was  in- 
vested by  the  emperor  Akbar  and  captured 
after  a  prolonged  siege ;  Oody  Singh,  at  the 
approach  of  the  imperial  army,  withdrew  to 
the  Aravalli  hills,  and  left  Jey mnl,  the  rajput 
chief  of  Beduore,  to  defend  bis  kingdom  ; 
Jeymul,  with  8,000  of  his  men  and  women, 
perished  on  the  occasion,  and  74^  maunda  of 
plunder  were  taken  away  by  the  army  of 
Akbar.  The  capture  of  Chittore  was  regard- 
ed at  the  time  by  the  rajput  race  as  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes,  and  they  have 
perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  it  by  im- 
pressing on  all  their  correspondence  the 
figures  74^.  Oody  Singh  did  not  reoccnpy 
Chittore,  but  founded  Obdeypore,  which  he 
made  his  capital. — Elliot  Hiet.  of  India.  TodHt 
Rajusthan,  Vol.  I.  p.  694.  See  Balabhi ;  Hin- 
doo ;  Mewar ;  Saurashtra. 

CHITTOOR  DULLA.  Sans.  Marailea 
quadrifolia. 

CHITTORE  GUR,  io  L-  74*^  47'  E.  and  L. 
24«  55'  N. 

CHITTORMUL.  Dnx.  Plumbago  rosea, 
also  P.  Zeylanica,  Linn, 

CHITTURPOOR,  in  L.  85'^  40'  E.  and  L. 

2a*  sa'  N.  ., 

CHITULIA,  a  genus  of  water-snakes  of 
the  order  Hydridae,  of  which  C.  mornata  and 
C.  fasciata  inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean.  See 
Hydridse,  Reptilia. 

CHITZ.    Mahr.  Tamarindus  indicus. 
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CHLORANTHUS  OFFICINALIS. 


CHLORITE  SLATE. 


CHIU.  Hind.  RhododendroQ  arborenm, 
ako  Euphorbia  Royleana. 

CHIUN»  of  the  prophet  Amos,  v.  26,  is 
supposed  by  Calmet  to  be  Chivin  or  Siva. 
ChiuD  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bal-peor. 

CHIUNDI.     Hind.    Adelia  serrata. 

CHIURR.     Hind.    Pennisetum  Italicum. 

CHIURACY 1  A  Penang  wood,  of  a  brown 
colour,  specific  gravity  1*081.  Used  for 
beams  ;  does  not  work  kindly. 

CHIV-AN  AMELPODI.  Maleal.  Ophi- 
ozylon  serpentinum,  Linn, 

CHIVENDI,  the  Tumil  name  of  a  Ceylon 
tree  which  grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is 
used  in  house  work  and  for  other  purposes. 
— EdyCj  Ceylon. 

CHIYEIS.  Allium  schaenoprasum.  A  va- 
riety of  the  oniony  held  in  much  estimation 
for  its  leaves  and  small  bulbs,  and  used  in 
soups  and  salads.  This  vegetable  will  grow 
in  any  common  garden  soil,  requires  plenty  of 
water  and  protection  from  the  vertical  rays 
of  the  sun.  Propagated  either  by  slips  or 
dividing  the  roots,  this  may  be  done  at  any 
season,  but  best  after  the  rains.  Nine  or  ten 
inches  of  space  must  be  allowed  between  each 
bulb. — Ridddl,    Jaffrey, 

CHIWANA.  Hind.  A  place  for  the  crema- 
tion of  the  hindu  dead  called  also  chihaee  and 
chihanee.  These  three  are  derived  from  chaee, 
ashes.  Murg'  liut,  Bhoeedugdha  and  Smusan 
or  Sumsan  (in  Benares)  are  also  employed  to 
signify  the  same. 

CHLIAT^.  The  Eallat  are  mentioned 
with  the  Eankli,  Eipchak,  and  Eharlik,  as 
four  Turkish  tribes  descended  from  the  patri- 
arch Oguz  Khan, — Deguingnea  II.  9.  Yule 
Caihay  I.  p.  clxv. 

CHUEB.    Rua.    Corn. 

CHLO-AI-NI  (or  Chloctni.)  Bubm.  Erio- 
loena,  Species, 

CHLOBTS  CHATAJA:  BUMAGA— ? 
Cotton. 

CHLCENII,  one  of  the  Coleoptera. 

CHLORANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plante  be- 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Chlorauthaceae.-— 
White  gives  C.  Indicus. 

CHLORANTHUa  BRAOHYSTACHYS 
is  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Java.  Its  pro- 
perties are  like  those  of  C.  officinalis. — Engl, 
Cyc,  page  1052. 

CHLORANTHUS  OFFICINALIS  is  a 
smooth  shrub  3-4  feet  high,  with  opposite 
straggling  branches,  tumid  at  the  articulations, 
fistular  when  young.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Java,  in  the  moist  woods,  at  an  elevation 
of  1,500  fee^bove  the  level  of  the  sea.  All 
the  parts  are  ik>werf  ully  aromatic ;  the  roots, 
if  quickly  dried,  retain  their  properties  for  a 
longtime,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Java  employ 
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them  in  infusion  as  a  remedy  for  spasms ; 
also  when  united  with  ani^e  or  Ocymum  it  is 
given  in  small-pox.  In  fevers  and  a  suppres- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  »kin  it  is  said  to 
lie  of  the  greatest  service.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
powerful  and  active  stimulant. — Engl,  Cyc. 
page  1052. 

CHLORATE  OF  POTASH,  Syn  ofoxy- 
muriateof  Potash. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME,  a  white  powder 
of  lime  iu  which  chlorine  gas  is  mechanically 
mixed.  It  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  and 
bleaching  powder. 

CHLORINATED  SODA,    a   solution    of 
this    is  Labarraque's  dbinfecting    fluid,  the 
Liquor  soda  chloriuatse.  To  make  it^  take  of 
carbonate  of   soda    one    pound*   water  forty 
fluid  ounces  :  dissolve  and  pass  thnmgh  the 
solution  chlorine  gas  evolved   from   peroxide 
of  manganese  three  ouncee,  common  salt  four 
ounces,    sulphuric  acid  four    ounces.     Thk 
mixture  may  be  placed  in  a  leaden  retort  and 
gradually    heated,   the  gas    should  first  be 
passed  through  five  ounces  of  water  in  ^aa  in- 
terposed bottle«    It  contains  chlorous  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda.     The  colour   of  the  liquid 
is  pale  yellow,  smell  that  of  diluted  chlorine^ 
it  bleaches  powerfully,  and  is  used  in  fumiga- 
tion, and  for  destroying  the  smell  of  decaying 
animal  matters. — Beng,  Phar-  p,  363* 

CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM.  See  Sodu 
Chloridum. 

CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC.  Captain  EeppeU 
believes  Sir  William  Bamett's  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinci  properly  applied,  the  only 
composition  yet  known  that  will  preserve 
anything  from  the  white  ants. — KeppeUHt  IntL 
Arch.,  Vol  II, y  p.  189. 

CHLORINE.  To  prepare  a  solution  of 
this,  take  muriate  of  soda  sixty  grains,  sul- 
phuric acid  two  fluid  drachms,  red  oxide  of 
lead  three  hundred  and  fifty  grains,  water 
eight  fluid  ounces.  It  is  used  for  bleaching. 
also  for  inhalation,  and  for  the  fumigation  of 
infected  apartments. — Beng,  Fhar.  p.  369. 

CHLORITE  Grains,  or  lamina  of  chlo- 
rite, are  found  in  connection  with  tin. 

CHLORITE  SLATE,  portions  of  the  beds 
of  clay  slate  east  of  Tavoy,  contain  chlorite 
slate.   It  is  the  Moongnee  stone  of  Qriesi^ 
which  when  freshly  quarried,  is  comparatiTely 
soft  and  easily  workable,  but  by  long  weather- 
ing becomes  highly    indurated,    black    and 
bright    It    comes   from  the    hill   state  of 
Nilgiri,  in  Orissa,  where  extensive-^^iiflMt    j 
are  said  to  exist    It  is  used  for  utenSl^Sfi 
idols.    The    Aroon    Ehnmba^    a  polygona 
column  in  front  of  the  principal  entraxioe  o 
the  Fooree    Temple,    is  made   of  it    -    ala* 
the  elaborately  carved  and  figured    slaba  o 
the  top  aud  sides  of  the  doorways  of  the    oli 
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CHLOROXYLON  SWIBTENIA. 


CHOB-KUT. 


Porasham 

Tam, 

Kodawab  porasham    „ 

Billuda 

Tkl. 

Billu  chettu 

t* 

Bilugu  ? 

Uru* 

Bhayroo 

i> 

Temple  of  tbe  San  at  Kanarac  in  the  same 
district,  and  the  gigantic  figures  of  deities  of 
Jagapore,  in  the  Cuttack  district.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  Moongnee  is  a  genend 
term  applied  to  several  kinds  of  stones,of  which 
Kahree  '  Moongnee'  is  one. —  CcU*  Ex,  p.  62. 

CULOBOFHYLL  is  a  sabstance  similar 
in  its  nature  to  wax.  It  is  contained  in  the 
deep  cells  and  mesophyllum  of  leaves.  Wimlow. 
See  Cannabia  sativa. 

CHLOROXYLON  DUPADA.  Ham.  Syn. 
of  Yateria  indica.     See  Resins.     Dammer. 

CHLOROXYLON  SWIETENIA.  Roxh. ; 
IT.  ds.  A,  ;  D.  G. 

Swietenia  cLloroxylon.  Boxb. 

Satan  wood  Eiro. 

Dboara  Hind. 

Halda  Mahr. 

Mai  barute  or  flowered 

satin ;  Buruta  Binoh. 
Mududa  Tam. 

Vam-maai  „ 

The  Satin  wood  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  in 
the  northern  and  southern,  but  chiefly  in  the 
eastern,  districts,  where  it  attains  a  large  size 
«nd  is  esteemed  next  to  the  Calamander  in 
value.  It  grows  in  Ooimbatore,  in  the  An- 
amallai  hills,  where,  latterly.  Dr.  Wight  got 
planks  16  inches  broad.  Indeed^  some  of 
the  finest  satinwood  to  be  any  where  seen  is 
to  be  met  with  near  tbe  foot  of  the  Anamallai ; 
though,  even  there,  this  valuable  wood  is  ra- 
pidly disappearing  under  the  cultivator's  axe. 
It  grows  at  Gokak.  Dr.  Gibson,  writing  from 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  says  he  had  never 
seen  it  resch  beyond  the  size  of  a  small  tree, 
wkich,  when  straight  (seldom  the  case),  would 
afiTord  a  log  squaring  three  inches.  It  is  a 
rare  tree,  also  bemg,  in  so  far  as  he  had  seen, 
found  only  in  the  Padshapoor  jungles,  and  in 
these  of  the  upper  Mool,  in  the  Ahmednug- 
gar  colleotorate.  In  the  coast  forests  he 
bad  never  seen  it.  Dr.  Cleghom,  in  the  M. 
£.  J.  Reports,  says  the  tree  grows  abundant- 
ly in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  but  seldom  attains  a  large  size, 
though  occasionally  planks  of  10  to  15  inches 
in  breadth  may  be  procured.  In  Ganjam 
and  Qumsur  its  extreme  height  is  40  feet> 
circumference  3  feet,  and  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch 
20  teet  The  tree  is  not  so  common  in  Gum* 
gar  as  in  Bodo  godo,  and  it  is  said  to  be  still 
more  plentiful  in  Mohery  and  other  talooks 
to  the  south.  The  Billu  Karra  of  the  Cir- 
1^  cars,  says  Mr.  Bohde,  is  a  most  serviceable 
^^kard  wood,  well  suited  for  naves  of  wheels, 
^^^d,  were  it  procurable  in  any  quantity,  for  all 
l^glkme  work  requiring  strength  and  durability. 
K^^pe  Feradenia  bridge,  a  single  arch  of  205 
^  ^vd^Jp^o^^^^^^^  Kandy, was  designed  for  and 
^jlincipally  executed  in  this  wood*  The  wood 
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is  very  dose  grained,  hard  and  durable,  of  a 
light  orange  colour,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and 
is  suited  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  purposes, 
but  is  somewhat  apt  to  split.  For  picture 
frames  it  is  nearly  equal  to  American  maple. 
The  timber  bears  submersion  well,  in  some 
instances  it  is  beautifully  feathered.  Ihe 
flowered  or  feathered  satin  wood,  when  first 
poliehed,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  woods 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Rohde  has  seen  specimens 
surpassingly  beautiful,  but,  the  valuable  logs 
ore  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  satin 
wood  till  sawn,  and  twenty  or  forty  may  be 
cut  without  one  of  any  beauty  beiog  found. 
The  feathered  satin  wood  seems  very  liable  to 
sever  when  dry  and  old :  articles  of  satin 
wood  get  darker  and  lose  much  of  their  beauty 
by  age,  unless  protected  by  a  coat  of  fine  var- 
nish. A  cubic  foot  weighs  55  to  57  lbs.  It  is 
used  for  axle  trees,  oil  presses,  posts,  bed  posts, 
rafters  and  the  handles  of  axes,  and,  in  the 
Madras  Gun  Carriage  manufactory,  for  naves 
of  wheels ;  also  for  f  osea  The  leaves  are  ap- 
plied to  wounds.  The  wood  is  heavy  and 
strong,  and  reckoned  very  excellent  for  pieces 
of  agriculture  implement^.  Latterly  it  has 
been  much  employed  in  Madras  as  fuses, 
internal  decoration  and  furniture,  brushes, 
turnery.  It  is  excellent  for  naves  of  wheels. 
Dr.  Gibson  had  not  seen  it  used  in  cabinet 
work  in  the  Bombay  territory. — Dra.  Gibson^ 
Wight,  CUghorn^  Mr.  Rohde,  Mn  JiendiS, 
Roxb.  ii.  400,  HaHmg.    Thw.  i.  61. 

CHO.  Hind.    Pyrus  mains. 

CHOANA.     See  Arians. 

GHOARGERRYDROOG,  in  L.  77^^  10'  E. 
and  L.  13**  54'  N. 

CUOASPES,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
on  which  Susa,  in  Khuzistan,  was  built.  It  is 
the  modern  Kerah  river,  near  which  are  the 
ruins  of  Susa. — William^  Ussays,  p.  13. 

CHOB.  Hind.  A  stick,  a  pole,  timber,  a 
mace.  Chob-dar,  a  roace-bearer.  The  chob 
is  made  of  silver,  ivory  or  wood.  It  is 
probable  that  the  office  of  gold  stick,  adopted 
in  the  English  court,  was  borrowed  from  the 
East.  Most  men  of  rank  in  India,  hindn, 
mahomedan,  or  British,  retain  this  description 
of  attendant ;  mostly  howeyer  bearing  a  sil- 
ver stick,  but  having  the  common  name  of 
Chobdar,  or  stafl-bearer.  The  chob,  or  baton, 
is  about  five  feet  long  with  a  head,  and  as 
thick  at  the  upper  end,  as  one's  wrist^  or  as  a 
constable's  staves.  (Mar)  Chob  is  the  Staphy- 
lea  emodi,  (Siyah)  Chob  is  a  species  of 
Fraxinus. — Hindu  Infanticide,  p.  133. 

CHOB-CHINI.  Guz.  Hind.  Smikx  China, 
China  root. 

CHOB-I-PAU.  Pbbs.  FothergiUa  involu- 

crata. 
CHOBEUT.  Hind.  Costus  or  scented  root 
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CHOHAN. 


CHOHAX. 


CHOBS  T'— CampanQls  edulis. 

CHOCHENA.  Uria.  1  A  tree  of  Gaigam 
ftnd  Gamsur.  Extreme  height  60  feet,  cir- 
cumference 5  feet,  and  height  from  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  9  feet. 
Chiefly  u»ed  for  firewood,  the  tree  being  tole- 
rably common.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally 
in  fever.  The  milk  is  given  medicinally  to 
children  in  a  disease  there  called  ^*  Doobelle." 
— Captain  Jffacdonald, 

CHOCHHI.  Hind.?  A  tree  of Chota  Nag- 
pore,  yielding  a  hard,  reddish  grey  timber. — 
Cal,  Cat  Ex.  1862. 

CHOCOLADE.  Dot.  Chocolate. 

CHOCOLAT.  Fb.  Chocolate. 

CHOCOLATE.  Eng.  Port.  Sp. 

Chocolade, 

CboooUt, 

SehokoUte, 

A  nutritions  article  of  diet  manufactured 
from  the  nuts  of  the  Theobroina  cacao  and  T. 
bicnlor  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  reaches 
India  in  the  various  forms  of  chocolate  nibs, 
flake  chocolate,  soluble  chocolate,  and  flake 
cocoa. — McCulloch. 

CFIODMAL.  Hind.  Brassica,  Species, 

CHOECARPUS  PUNGENS 1 1 1  Hedde 
woke.  Singh.  Under  these  names,  is  men- 
tinned  a  tree  of  the  western  province  of  Cey- 
lon. Its  wood  weighs  lbs.  68  to  the  square 
foot,  and  lasts  50  years.  It  is  used  for  com- 
mon house  building  purposes. — Mendis. 

CHCEJ^OSTOMA  POLYANTHUM.    One 


DUT. 

Fb. 
Qbr. 


Cioccolata, 
Schokolad, 


It. 
Rub. 


»r 


Anhul  or  Agnipalay  ''  ofi^spring  of  fire,' 
the  first  Chohan  ;  probable  period  650  before 
Yicrama,  when  an  invasion  of  the  Turakka 
took  place  ;  established  Macavati  nagri 
( Ourra  Mundilla) ;  conquered  the  Koukan, 
Aser,  Golconda. 

Suvatcha  Mall  an.  In  all  probability  this  is 
the  patriarch  of  the  Mallani  tribe. 

Gulnn  Soor,  p.  202.  Ajipala.  •*  Chukwa,^ 
or  universal  potentate ;  founder  of  Ajmer. 
Some  authorities  say,  in  202  of  the  Vicrama  ; 
others  of  the  ^tr(l^Samvat :  the  latter  is  the 
more  probable. 

Dola  Rae.  Slain,  and  lost  Ajmer  on  the 
first  irruption  of  the  mahomedans,  S.  741, 
A.  D.  685. 

S.  741.  Manika  Rae,  Founded  Sambhur  : 
hence  the  title  of  Sambrl-Bao  borne  by  the 
Chohan  princes,  his  issue. 

S.  827.  Hursrnj.  Defeated  Nazir-oo-din 
(qu.  Soobektegin  1),  thence  styled  ^  Sultan- 
graha.* 

Beer  Beelnndoo^  or  Dhermagnj  ;  slain  de- 
fending Ajmer   against  Mahmood  of   Ghlzni. 

S.  1066  to  1130.  Bsesuldeo.  (Classically, 
Yisaladeva)  ;  his  period,  from  various  inscrip- 
tions, S.  1066  to  S.  1130. 

Sartnigdeo.  Died  in  nonage. 

Anah*  Constructed  the  AnahSagur  Ajmer  ; 
still  bears  his  name. 

After  Anah,  were  Jeipal,  Ajeydeoor  Annn- 
deo,  and  Soraeswar.  Someswar  married  Booka 
Bae,  diiught^r  of  Auung  Pal,  Tnar,  kingfof 
of  the  Scrophulariaceee,  pretty  dwarf  plants,  I  Delhi,  and  their  sou  Prithi-raj,  succeeded  to 
of  a  white  and  light  yellow  colour,  well 
adapted  for  borders,  and  thrive  in  any  garden 


soil. 

CHCETOCARPUS  CORIACEUS.  Thw.  A 
moderate  sized  Ceylon  tree,  common. — Thw. 
En:  PI.  Zeyt.  p.  275. 

CHOGA,  a  lon{^  great  coat  in  use  in  Af- 
ghanistan, which  reaches  to  the  feet.  The  'Tos- 
dn,  also  an  overcoat,  comes  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh.  By  wearing  a  turban,  or  kajar 
cap,  and  a  common  choga  over  ordinary 
dothes,  European  travellers  in  those  coun- 
tries avoid  much  annoyance.^ — Ferrier^  Joum. 
Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Tartary,  ^c,  Mrs. 
Servey  Vol  I,  p.  356. 

CHOGU.  Hind.  Taxus  baccata. 

CHOHA.  HiHD.  A  well. 

CHOHAN,  or  Cbahuman,  one  of  the  Ag- 
riicttla  tribes,  which  formed  a  dynasty  that 
reigned  at  Ajmir  and  Dehli,  and  afterwards 
at  Kotah  and  Bundi.  Ajipala,  one  of  this 
dynasty,  founded  Ajmir  in  A.  D.  145,  and  in 
A.  D.  684,  it  was  lost  to  the  mahomedans  by 
Dola  Bai.  A.  D.  77  Harihara  Rai  defeated 
Sdbaktegin.  The  race  has  been  conspioaous 
for  bravery  during  two  thousand  years.  The 
leading  individuals  have  been— 
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the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
slain  by  Shahabud-din  S.  1249,  A.  D.  1193. 
His  son  Hainasi  also  fell*  Vijaya  raj,  son  of 
Someswar,  whose  name  is  on  the  Delhi 
pillar,  was  a  nephew  of  Prithi-raj,  and  was 
adopted  as  his  successor  ;  his  son  Ijaknusi 
had  twenty-one  sons,  seven  of  whom  were 
legitimate,  the  others  illegitimate  and  fonodeiB 
of  mixed  tribes.  From  Lakunsi  there  are 
twenty-six  generations  to  Nonud  Sing,  the 
late  chieftain  of  Neemana,  the  nearest  lineal 
descendant  of  Ajipal  and  Prithiraj. 

The  genealogical  tree  of  the  Chohana  ezbi- 
bits  thirty- nine  princes,  froiii  Anhul,  the  first 
created  Chohan,  to  Prithi-raja,  the  last  of 
the  hindu  emperors  of  India. 

The  mahomedan  historians  say  that  Prit- 
hee Baj  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Cnggur, 
or  shortly  afterwards ;  but  Chand^  or  rather 
his  continuator,  represents  him  as  dying  in  cap> 
tivity  at  Ghuzni ;  and  the  bard  would  gladly 
have  concealed  so  humiliating  a  fitot  if  he 
could.  Several  Chouhan  sepoys  after  the  cap- 
ture of  tbat  fortress,  sought  out,  and  professed 
to*find,  the  Chhutree  of  their  ancestor,  where 
they  shewed  their  devotion  to  bis  memory  bj 
presenting  their  humble  offerings  ia  honor  of 
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CHOITUNYA. 


CHOKHA. 


the  champion  of  their  faith.  The  deserfc  tribes 
in  the  Chohau  territory,  the  Sahrai,  Khossa^ 
Koli«  Bhil,  were  predatory.  The  western 
Chohan  are  said  to  be  free  from  iofauticide, 
they  do  not  wear  the  zonar,  nor  form  a  cirole 
(chuki)  in  cooking^and  their  cooks  are  usually 
of  the  barber  caste*  Boondi  and  Kotah  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  existing  Chohone* 
Twelve  branches  of  the  Chohone  became  ma- 
homedans. — Prinsep's  AntiquUie*  by  TliomaSy 
p.  248.   ToiTa  RajaU,  Elliot^  Supp.  Gloss. 

CHOHAR  OB  CHOAB.     A  tribe  of  moun- 
taineers in  th«  hills  of  Baiugarh,  &c. —  Wilson, 
CHOHTTli,  a  river  near  Seroheein  Bewah. 
CHOI.  Hind.  Also  Jira,  Hiud,  a  hole  in 
the  bed  of  a  river,  to  get  water. — Mliot, 

CHOI,  the  outer  leaf  or  spathe  of  the 
sugar-cane. 

CHOIG  YAL.  Tib.  Dharmaraja,  the  judge 
of  the  dead,  bhiii-je,  Tib*  is  also  said  to  have 
the  same  meaning. 

CHOIL.  Punjabi  of  Cis-Sutlej,  low,  swam- 
py, undrained  land, 

CHOITBO,  a  hindu  month  correspond- 
ing to  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of 
March  and  first  half  of  April,  the  full  moon 
of  Choitro  therefore  corresponds  with  the  full 
moon  of  Easter.  It  was  ii|  this  month  that 
the  devotees  engaged  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Charakh  puja,  the  swinging  sacrifice. 

CHOITUNYA,  a  hindu  religious  reformer, 
who  founded  the  Gossai  sect.  He  was  born 
at  Nuddea  iu  Bengal  A.  D.  1485.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Baidik  braliman  who  had  re- 
moved from  Sylhet  to  Nuddea.  The  age  in 
which  he  was  bom  had  been  preceded  by  one  of 
great  religious  reforms  and  innovations.  There 
{jad  been  Bamananda  who  had  revived  the 
anti-caste  movement;  and  Kablr  who  set  aside 
alike  the  hindu  Sbastars  and  the  Koran  and 
preached  a  aniversal  religion.  In  Bengal,  bud- 
dhism bad  maintained  its  supremacy  up  to  the 
tenth  century.  On  the  accession  of  the  Sena 
princes,  Saivism  gained  the  ascendency  and 
predominated  in  the  land.  Under  coalition 
with  Saktaism,  the  worship  of  the  emblems  of 
the  energy  of  man  and  the  fruitfulness  of  wo- 
man, it  had  degenerated  to  the  most  abomina- 
ble creed  of  the  Tanti*o  Shastras  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  worst  forms  of  libertism  about  the 
time  of  Choitnnya.  Two  thousand  years  ago 
bad  a  greater  reformer  viewed  with  disgust  and 
a  relenting  heart,  the  bloody  rites  and  sacrifices 
of  the  Vedic  Yagya  and  to  reform  the  abuses 
had  Buddha  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  non- 
cruelty  to  animals.  In  like  manner,  the  bac- 
chanalian orgies  of  the  Tantrika,  and  their 
worship  of  a  shamefully  exposed  female, 
bad  provoked  the  abhorrence  of  Choitunya, 
and  roused  his  energy  to  remove  the  deep 
blots  upon  the  national  character.    Hecom- 
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menced  his  labours  by  holding  meetinga  of  his 
immediate  friends  at  the  house  of  Sree  Bhasa. 
His  labours  lasted  through  six  years,  when 
he  entrusted  his  disciple  Nityananda  to 
propagate  his  views,  and  it  is  to  Nityananda 
that  the  origin  of  the  Gossai  is  owing.  la 
1509,  Choitunya,  styled  Nemye*  formally 
renounced  the  world  by  embracing  the 
life  of  an  ascetic.  He  then  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  travelled  to  Grour,  prooeeded 
to  Benares,  visited  Brandabun  and  Fooree, 
teaching  his  sentimental  theology,  making 
numerous  converts,  and  devoting  all  his  ener- 
gy, time,  and  life  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
mission.  His  peregrinations  lasted  for  six  years 
at  the  end  of  which  he  returned  to  Nilaohull 
near  Juggernauth,  and  settling  there  passed 
twelve  years  in  an  uninterrupted  worship  of 
that  divinity.  In  his  last  days  his  intense 
enthusiasm  and  fervour  affected  his  sanity, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  drowned  himself  iu  the 
sea  under  the  effects  of  a  disordered  brain. 

Hindoos  of  all  castes  are  admitted  into 
Ohuitunya's  fraternity,  and,  once  admitted,  are 
associated  with  on  equal  terms  by  all  the 
brethren.  His  predecessors  Bamanand  and 
Kubeer,  had  taken  low-caste  men  for  their  dis- 
ciples. But  he  scrupled  not  to  permit  even 
niahomedans  to  enter  his  fold,  and  two  of  his 
most  eminent  followers  Bupa  and  Sonatun 
were  originally  mahomedans,  ministers  in  the 
court  of  Gour. 

The  Gossai  marry,  most  of  the  Banish  of 
Bengal  follow  their  tenets,  but  their  doc- 
trines are  held  in  lit'tle  esteem.  They  are 
regarded  as  guru  or  teachers,  but  scandal 
has  not  arisen  from  them.  The  Gosaees  ob- 
serve none  of  the  hindu  festivals  except  those 
of  Krishna;  but  the  anniversaries  of  the 
deaths  of  their  founders  are  observed  as  such. 
They  do  not,  says  Mr.  Ward,  reject  the  my- 
thology, or  the  ceremonies  of  the  hind  us,  but 
they  believe  that  those  of  Huree  (Krishna) 
only  are  necessary.  On  the  nights  of  their 
festivals  the  initiating  incantation,  or  some  si* 
milar  exclamations,  may  be  heard  resounding 
through  the  streets  of  Calcutta:  Hureci 
Krishna ;  Huree,  Krishna ;  Krishna,  Krishna  ; 
Huree,  Huree ;  Huree,  Ram  ;  Huree,  Bam ; 
Ram,  Ram,  Huree,  Huree." — Cole.  Myth, 
Hind,  p.  240.    See  Chaitanya,  also  Cheituu. 

CHOK.  Hind.  Gmelinaarborea. 

CHOKA.  Hind.  Bumex  vesioatoria. 

CHOKA.  Duk.  Piper  nigrum. 

CHOKE  DAMP.  Eva.  Carbonic  acid. 

OHOKHA.  The  root  of  a  plant  that  is 
brought  from  Delhi  to  Ajmere  ;  it  is  heating : 
taken  internally  as  a  uarootic,  is  bitter.  It 
is  chiefly  used  mixed  with  sulphur  and  oil  to 
cure  the  itch  in  camels*-— ffen.  Med.  Topt 
p.  131. 
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CHONEMOBPHA  MALABABICA. 


CHOKHADAB.  In  India  a  watchman,  a 
policeman.  The  Chokhadar  or  Ich  Agasi  of  the 
pashalic  of  Bagdad,  is  one  of  the  pages  of  the 
paaha's  presence. — Mignan*$  Travels,  p.  6109. 

CHOKI  SHUE  MUT  PHY  A,  L.  23o  4-  N. 
L.  960  15'  E.  in  Burmah.  2  miles  N.  of  Ama- 
rapnra.  It  is  679  feet  above  the  sea. — Sckl. 
A.O. 

CHOELn.    Hind.  Rhus  succedanea. 

CHOLA,  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  regarding  whom 
little  has  come  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  southern  districts  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  an  ancient  aboriginal  people  called 
Cnrumber  are  the  earliest  known  occupants 
of  Dravida  Desam^  the  modern  Camatic  and 
Coromandel.  They  seem  to  have  established 
numerous  petty  principalities  over  the  whole 


the  Christian  era,  but  the  same  gentle- 
man is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  eighth  centuiy, 
its  princes  had  also  occupied  large  portions  of 
Carnata  and  Telingana,  and  ruled  over  aa 
much  of  the  country  np  to  the  Qodaveri  as 
lay  east  of  the  hills  at  Nandidrug.  They 
seem  however  to  have  been  first  checked,  and 
ultimately  driven  back,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
within  their  ancient  frontiers.  In  this  state 
they  continued  to  subsist,  either  as  independ- 
ent princes  or  feudatories  of  Vijayanaear, 
until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wiien 
a  brother  of  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  state, 
who  was  at  that  time  an  officer  under  tlie 
mussulman  king  of  Bijapur,  being  detached 
to  aid  the  last  raja,  supplanted  him  in  bis 
government,  and  was  first  of  the  late  hindu 
family  of  Tanjore. .  The  capital,  for  most  part 


peninsula,  which  were  ultimately  absorbed  in  |  of  their  rule, was,  he  says,  at  Cauchi.  or  Couji 
the   Chola  empire.     Numerous   sites    attri- 1  veram,  west  of  Madras. — ^Iphinstone  History 


buted  to  this  race  and  still  called  Curumber 
Cotes,  are  to  be  met  with.  Small  communi- 
ties of  the  same  tribe  are  found  to  this  day 
in  the  less  accessible  hills  and  forests  of 
many  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  several 
capitals  of  the  Chola  were  at  Conjeveram, 
Wori-ur,  Combaconum,  Gangondaram,  Tan- 
jore. But  the  whole  history  of  this,  the 
most  important  ancient  power  in  the  penin- 
sula, is  involved  in  grenc  obscurity.  We 
have  no  authentic  information  that  can  be 
trusted,  anterior  to  the  9th  century,  yet 
they  must  have  been  exercising  sovereignty 
in  the  time  of  Ftolei^y,  who  makes  men- 
tion of  '^  Arcati  soren,"  and  in  the  Maba- 
wanso,  frequent  references  to  transactions 
with  the  Chola  occur  during  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  the  Singhalese  annals.  The  Tamil 
traditions  abound  with  stories  of  Adonda 
Cbakravarti,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
Bubduer  of  the  aboriginal  or  Curumber  tribes  ; 
yet  no  trustworthy  records  of  his  origin  and 
actions  are  forthcoming,  neither  have  authen- 
tic accounts  of  the  overthrow  and  extinctiiui 
of  any  of  the  great  southern  states  been  yet  ob- 
tained. The  Chola  Kingdom  at  one  time 
reached  as  far  as  the  river  Kistnah.  The  Ceded 
Districts  formed  part  originally  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Chola,  with  whom  they  were  occasion- 
ally disputed  by  the  Calyan  Chalukya,and  ulti- 
mately they  constituted  the  principal  portion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bijanagar  or  Anegundi. 
The  capitals  of  the  latter  power  were  succes- 
sively Bijanagar  on  the  Tungaboodra,  Pena- 
couda  and  Chandragiri.  The  ruins  of  Bijan- 
agar and  Chandragiri  are  extensive  and  re- 
markable. 

Elphinstone  says  that  the  proper  limits  of 
the  Chola  Kingdom  were  those  of  the  Tamul 
language,  and  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  that  it  had 
attained  to  this  extent  at  the  beginning  of 
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of  India,  p.  414.  PHnsep  by  Thomas  p,  279. 
Mr.  W,  Elliot, 

CHOLAMANDELOOR,  said  to  be  the 
source  of  the  term  Coromandel,  applied  to  the 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  the 
Carnatic  below  the  ghats. 

CHCLA.  Hind.  )  Cicer  arietinum. 

CHOLAY,  of  Nepaul.  Capra  hircus,  Linn. 

CHOLI.  Hind.  Aboddice  worn  by  most 
of  the  women  of  British  India.  It  is  of  various 
shapes  but  generally  of  coloured  materials. 
See  Boddice. 

OHOLl.  Ddk.  Fortulaca  quadrifida,  Ro^* 
Linn. 

CHOLL A .    Tbl.  Eleusine  coracana,  Garin^ 

CHOLUM.     Tam.  Sorghum  vulgare. 

CHOM-DAN-DAS.     See   Buddha. 

CHOMONDRI,  or  Chalembry,  the  TacH 
name  of  a  Ceylon  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  durable.  It 
grows  to  between  twelve  and  twenty  inches 
in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is 
used  by  the  native  carpenters  for  general  pur- 
poses. It  produces  a  fruit  which  is  used  ift 
medicine. — JSdye^  Ceylon. 

CHOMPRKNG,  a  river  cargo  boat  The 
prahu  or  boat  called  Sekong,  is  made  of  o»^ 
log  of  wood,  very  sharp  fore  and  aft,  wifcli 
long  out-riggers  to  prevent  its  upsettiug* 
J,  I.  Arch.  No8.  vi.  to  xii. 

CHONEMORfHA  ANTIDYSENTEW- 
CA.  Don.  Syn.  of  Uolarrhena  antidysenteric*, 
Wall, 

CHONEMORPHA  MACROPHYLLA, 
one  of  the  Apocynaceae.  It  takes  its  name 
from  chone  a  funnel,  and  morpha  form ;  a  very 
handsome  climbing  shrub,  with  large  white 
flowers,  well  adapted  for  a  screen  or  cover- 
ing a  wall. — Riddell 

CHONEMORPHA  MALABARICA  Do» 
Ecfaites  malabarica  2^m.  |  Pol-Talli.  Maleau 
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CHOOLA. 


CHOOrREE  ALOO. 


A  Malabar  plant.  Its  leaves  rubbed  up  in 
rice  water  are  applied  to  carbuncles  :  and  its 
root  is  used  in  fever,  with  dried  ginger  and 
coriander  seed. —  Um/uI  Plants, 

CHONG,  an  infusion  or  fermented  liquor, 
made  by  the  Lhopa  of  Butan,  from  wheat,  bar- 
ley or  rice,  which  is  boiled  and  strained,  after- 
wards one  ball,  size  of  a  nutmeg,  to  each  pound 
of  grain,  of  the  bh»ssom  of  the  Cacalia  sara- 
cenica  (Bakka),  is  crumbled  and  strewed  over 
the  grain.  It  is  then  pressed  in  baskets  lined 
with  leaves.  To  use  it,  a  portion  of  the  digest- 
ed mass  is  put  into  a  vessel,  boiling  water 
poured  over  it  and  infused.  It  is  now  the 
Chong,  and  it  is  a  grateful  beverage,  slightly 
acid  and  not  powerf idly  alcoholic. 

CHOI^G,  a  hill  tribe  on  the  side  of  the 
^[ekong  basin,  but  towards  the  sea  between 
L.  ll*'  and  1 2°  N.  They  preserve  more  of  the 
Australo-Tamulian  character  than  any  t>f  the 
neighbouring  tribes.     Their  hair  instead    of 


so  called  from  having  come  from  Chooloo  or 
Chooro  in  Bikanir. — Elliot. 

CHOOLAEE.  Hind.  This  name  is  in- 
differently given  to  Spinacia  tetrandra,  Te- 
trandous  spinach,  and  Amarautus  polygamus. 
The  former  is  a  common  sort  of  native  greens, 
and,  when  boiled,  resembles  spinach ;  it  is 
procurable  nearly  all  the*  year  round.  The 
latter  is  much  cultivated  by  the  natives.  It 
is  sown  broad-cast  in  beds  from  June  to 
March.  The  leaves  are  sold  in  the  bazar  at 
one  pice  the  seer.  Used  as  greens  and  alse 
in  curries — Riddell^  Joffrey, 

CHOOLI.  Hind.  A  whirlpool,  also  the 
rounded  stones  formed  by  attrition  iu  run- 
ning water,  called  also  Bori, .and  Binlung. 
They  are  used  by  Saiva  hindoos  as  the 
lingam,  emblem  of  Siva.  See  Bin-lung  ;  Chuli. 

CHOOMLI  KOL.  A  branch  of  the  Kol 
race,  also  called  "  Mullar"  and  "  Panburri." 
This  branch  is  respectable,  and  is   employed 


being   stiff  or    harsh  as  in    the    Mongolian,  I  in  every  Dekkan  village  as  a  member  of  the 


Tibetan,  and  prevalent  ultra-Indian  and  Malaya 
Ftilyneaian  race,  is  comparatively  soft,  the  fea- 
tures are  much  more  prominent  and  the  beard 
is  fuller. 

CHONGMONGO.  Hind.  Nepeta  floccosa. 

CHONTI.  Hind.  Amongst  hindus,  a  tuft 
of  hair  left  unshaved  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
It  is  also  called  Choti,  also  Chuda.  Mahome- 
dan  boys  sometimes  retain  it,  as  a  votive 
offering  to  some  saint.  All  mahomedan 
women  dress  their  hair  with  the  Cbonti,  or 
tail,  hanging  behind  and  largely  added  to  by 
their  hair  that  has  been  combed  out.  SeeChoora. 

CHOOA.  Hind,  also  Battoo,  also  Marsa, 
Amarantus  oleraceus,  Elliot, 

CHOOARA.  From  Chooara  to  Sungla  of 
Took- pa,  three  ptisses  cross  the  top  of  the 
Himalaya  range  in  Kunawar,  Neebrung 
16.035  feet,  Goouas,  16,026  feet,  Goosool 
15,851  feet,  all  crossing  the  top  within  half 
a  mile  of  each  other. 

CHOOBOO,  a  hybrid  between  the  yak 
aud  the  Indian  cow. 

CHOOKBA,  the  lowest  class  of  village 
servants.  Kummalu,  or  Bhungee,  Hulal  khor, 
and  Khak-rob.  The  head  of  the  race  is  called 
Mihtar  (Persian,  a  prince)  and  hi^  perquisites 
are  Mihtarai. — Elliot, 

GHOOIA,  a  rivulet  or  naddy  near  Shah- 
2ad  bar!  and  Hurdashpoor  in  Bareilly  runs 
nenr  Nugeena  in  Bijnour. 

CHOOKEH.  Hind.  Beng.  Kumex  vesi- 
carius,  Sorrel. 

CHOOKO-PALUNQ.  Beng.  Kumex  vesi- 
carius. 

CHOOKUL  OR  CHOPUT,  This  is  in 
general  use  amongst  the  natives  in  Manbhoom 
during  wet  weather. 

CHOOLA,  a  tribe  of  Tuga  in  Baghput, 
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third  division  of  the  Balottah,  and  supplies 
water  to  travellers,  wearing  on  his  head  the 
Choomli  or  twisted  cloth,  on  which  to  rest 
the  pot ;  hence  the  name. 

CHOO-MO-REE-HEE.  This  lake  owes 
its  name  to  a  legend.  A  goddess  '^  Mo"  is 
said  to  have  haunted  this  lake  *'  Choo/'  and 
while  flitting  over  it,  used  to  call  out  inces- 
santly, *•  Ree,  Ree  !"  thence  Choo-mo-ree-ree ! 
It  is  on  the  lofty  platform  of  Rupchu,  which 
extends  from  the  Parang  pass  across  the  main 
chain  of  the  Himalaya,  to  the  adjacent  head 
of  the  Zanskar  valley.  The  lake  is  15,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — Mrs,  Her- 
vey's  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Tartary,  Vol, 
I,p,  148.     Hooker  et  Thomson. 

CHOONCBA.  Beng.  Country  sorreL 
CHOONDUREE.  Once  a  year,  on  a  fes- 
tival day,  amongst  hindus,  sons  visit  and  pay 
adoration  to  their  fathers.  The  diet  is  chiefly 
of  vegetables  and  fraits.  Brahmins,  with  their 
unmarried  daughters,  are  feasted,  and  receive 
garments  called  choonduree  from  their  chiefs. 
CHOONEA.  A  Kafir  tribe.  See  Kafiris- 
tan  ;  Kush. 

CflOONGUL.  Hind.,  also  Khonch,  a 
handful  of  anything. — Elliot, 

CHOONJERMA.  A  pa^s  in  Nepanl,  in 
Lat.  27'  33',  Lon.  88'  l'.  Crest  10,000  feet. 
Temperature  24°  at  5  p.  m. 

CHOON-KHURKEE.  Beng.  Apluda 
aristata. 

CHOONOKOLEE.  Uria.  1  A  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Qumsur.  Extreme  height  ten 
feet,  circumference  one  foot,  and  height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
five  feet :  said  to  be  a  common  useless  tree- 
The  fruit  is  eaten. — Captain  Macdonald, 
CHOOPREE  ALOO.  Hind,  Dioscorea 
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globoaa.  Tubers  roundiah,  very  large,  white 
inside,  and  much  esteemed  ;  the  skin  thin 
and  smooth  like  a  potato.  The  stems  re- 
quire  strong  sticks  to  creep  over  ;  it  bears  a 
large  roundish  fruit,  like  an  oak  spple  in  ap- 
pearance, which  is  also  edible.     The  words   in  Mesopotaroia  ten  years  afterwards,  stripped 


CHOR  PUTTA  OR  SURAT. 

succession  of  nine  princes  reigned  for  138 
years,  from  491  to  628  Hijra  (1097  to  1230 
A.D.),  but  in  618  H.,  the  last  of  them,  Jalal- 
ud-din  Mankburni,  was  driven  by  Cbangiz 
Khan   beyond   the   Indus,  and  he  was  killed 


CHOPAR. 
eHOPDI. 
CnOPEA. 
CHOPRA, 
of  the  Khutri. 
CHOPUT. 


seem  to  be  correctly  Safvi-alu. — RiddtU, 

CflOORA-KARANA.  Sans;  From  Choo- 
ra,  the  bunch  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  kree»  to  do.     See  Chonti. 

CHOORCHITTL  Hind.  Paper  or  deed 
of  relinquishment. 

CHOOTI-ELACHI.  Hind.  Elettaria 
cardamoraum.  Properly  Choti-Ilachi,  the 
Lesser  Cardamom. 

CHOOTRAPHUL.  A  Nepaul  tree,  not 
unlike  the  barberry  ;  the  wood  is  of  a  strong 
yellow  colour,  but  does  not  afford  a  perma- 
nent dye ;  the  women  of  Nepaul  use  it  in- 
stead of  sandal  for  tracing  the  tillah  on  their 
forehead. — Smithes  Nepaul, 

CHOP.  Chin.  A  brand,  a  stamp,  a  seal : 
from  chtip,  Hindi. 

CHOPADA.  Sum.  Artocarpue  integri- 
folia,  Linn, 

CHOPANDIGA.  Hind.  Achillia  mille- 
foliiim. 

Hind.    Hiptage  madablota. 
Guz.     Books. 
Hind,     Adelia  serrata. 
A  tribe  of  the  Bara-jati  class 
See  Khutri. 
Hind.     Chess-cloth. 
CHOR.     A  mountain   25   miles   S.  E.  of 
Simla.     It  rises  to  a  height  of  1 1 ,982   feet 
above  the  sea.    See  Chur. 

CHOR.     Hind.     Coriaria  Nepalensis, 
CHORA,  in  Kaghan,  Quercus  dilatata,  Q. 
ilex  :  in  the  Simla  hills,  Angelica  archangelica. 
CHORA.     Guz.     Dolichos  catiany. 
CHORA   KANTA.     Hind.      Andropogon 
aciculatus.     The  Spear-grass. 
CHORAM.    Tam.    Fo(.d. 
CHORASML^   or  Khwarizm,   the  coun- 
try on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the   capi- 
tal of  whrch  was   Gurganj.     The  Arabs  con- 
verted the  name  of  the  country  into  Jurjan, 
and  that  of  the  capital  to  Jurjaniya.     The 
Mongol  form  of  the  natie  was  0»-ganj.   Nosh- 
tigin,  a -Turkish   slave  of  Malik-shah  Saljuk, 
was  made  governor  of  the  province,  and  con- 
trived  to  secure  his  inde)  endence.     Hi&  son, 
Kutb-ud-din,  extended   his    dominions,   and 
acquired  the  title  of  Khwarizm- Shah,  a  name 
which  had  been   borne  by  the  rulers   of  the 
country  before  the  mahomedan  sway.     This 
empire  of  the  Eliwarizm  kings  ro.se  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Saljuk  dynasty,  and   their  terri- 
tories extended  from  Azarbaijun  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Persia 
Gulf  to  above  the  Sibuu  or  Jaxartes.     A 
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of  all  his  dominions. 

CHORAYEGODEK  Uru.?  A  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Gurosur.  Extreme  height  22 
feet,  circumference  1  ^  feet,and  height  from  th« 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
6  feet.  Used  for  firewood. — Capl.  Maedontdd. 
CHORBAT.  This  district  is  a  dependency 
of  the  government  of  Iskardo,  which,  like 
that  of  Le,  is  subject  to  Kashmir.  The  de- 
sert criuntry  by  which  Nubra  and  Chorbatare 
separated  has,  for  the  present,  acted  asa 
barrier  to  the  further  extension  eastward  of 
the  mahomedan  religion,  which  is  now  uni- 
versally that  of  the  people  of  the  whole  of 
the  Iskardo  (or  Balti)  district,  as  well  as  of 
Dras.  On  the  Indus,  and  in  the  valleys 
siiuth  of  it,  there  is  no  uninhabited  tract 
between  the  two,  so  that  the  mahomedan  and 
buddhist  population  are  in  direct  contact. 
The  result  is,  that  mahomedauism  is  in  tbat 
part  gradually,  though  very  slowly  extend- 
ing to  the  eastward. — Dr,  ThonuorCi  Traveh 
in  fVestem  Uimaloya  and  Tibet,  p.  204. 
Tibei.     See  Maryul.     India  317,  337. 

CHOR-GANGA,  in  A.  D.  1131,  invaded 
Orissa  and  established  the  Ganga-vansa  dy- 
nasty, which  lasted  till  A.  D.  1451.  See 
Ohur-Ganga ;  Orissa. 

CHORI  AJUAN.  DuK.  Seeds  of  aeome 
viscosa 

CHORIZEMA  SPECTABILIS.  One  of 
theLegumiuosse,  an  ornamental  flowering  plBB* 
found  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holla^id  by 
Lubillardiere,some  species  have  scarlet  c^dour- 
ed  flowers,  others  yellow  and  red  :  they  grow 
best  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  raised 
from  cuttings,  as  well  as  seeds,  which  tbey 
produce  in  abundance — RiddelL 

CHOR-KANTA.  Beng.  Chrysopogon 
acicularis,  Syn.  of  Andropogon  acicularis. 
Spear-grass. 

CHOR-KONDA,  a  glacier  in  Balti,in  Tibet, 
is  in  L.  350  36*  N.  and  L.  75^  58'  E.,  and 
16,900  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHOR-KULLI.  Hind.  Soymida  febrifaga. 

CHORO-CADAMBOO.  1  Tam.  A  Travan- 
core  wood,  of  a  yellow  colour,  spediic  gravity 
0*529,  used  for  packing  cases. 

CHOROLI  KI  BHAJL  Duk.  Portulaca 
quadrifida. 

CHOR-SACI,  an  ancient  term  by  which  the 
Scythians  designated  the  ancient  Persians. 
See  Kurmsaq. 

CHOR  PUTTA  OR  SURAT.  Urtica  crcn- 
ulata,  a  gigantic  stinging  nettle,  a  native  of 
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CHOTA-KANOeR. 


CHOTA  NAGPORB. 


tbe  hills  and  valleys  on  the  east  of  Bengal, 
Luckipore,  Pundua  Hills  and  Assam.  This 
nettle  affords  a  quantity  of  fine  white  fibre  of 
no  great  strengtli,  and  not  dui*able.  Tlie  hill 
tribes  fabricate  it  into  coarse  cloths. — Hoyle 
Fib.  PL 

CUOKUK,  a  river  near  Joum  in  Holcar's 
kingdom. 

CHOETEN,  in  hinduisra,  a  pile  dedicated 
to  the  five  elements.  It  seema  to  be  the 
buddhist  Chod'ten,  or  relic  receytacle. 

CHOR  UTAR,  in  Mewar,  a  grant  of  land 
by  the  sovereign,  resumuble  at  pleasure.  See 
Kalapatta. 

cues  A.  Sans.  Papaver  somniferum. Poppy. 

CHOSKOES,  in  Persian.  Khusru  or  Kesri, 
Kasru  or  Kasra,  two  Persian  kings  of  this 
name  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  ; 

Chosroes  I,  styled  Noiisherwan^  A.  D. 
531  to  571,  was  defeated  on  the  plain  of 
Melitene,  by  Jnstinian,  the  general  of  Tiberias 
Coimtantine.  Amongst  the  plunder  obtained 
was  his  drinking  cup,  of  gold  and  paste  jewels, 
which  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperial 
of   Paris.   He  was   succeeded   by  Hormuzd. 

Chosroes  II.  or  Khusru  Parvez  A.  D.  591, 
reigned  till  A.  D.  623,  when  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Kobad.  He  was  grandson  of  Chosroes 
I.  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  and  this  lady  is  generally  supp06ed 
to  be  the  heroine  of  the  eiistern  romances 
Khoosroo  and  Shireen,  and  Farhad  and 
Shireeu.  Near  Baghdad  is  an  arch,  known 
as  the  Tak-i- Kasru,  or  arch  of  Chosroes, 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cte«)iphou. 
— Mardlmann,  Smith,  Prinsep  by  Thoma&. 
See  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kasr,  Khosru  Parvez, 
Saisauian  king.s  ;  Tigris. 

CHOT.  Hind.,  also  Gho<n»ghi,  a  blanket, 
cumbli,  or  sheet,  folded  or  tied  at  one  end  to 
form  a  ch»ak. — KllioU 

CHOTA.  Hind.  Pyrus  Kumaonensis. 

CHOTA.  Hind  Small,  little. 

C?HOTA  AKUNDA.  Hind.  Calotropis 
herbacea,  Carey, 

CHOTA  AL  KI  PAT.  Duk.  Morinda 
umbel  lata  leaves. 

CHOTA  CHAND.  Beng.  lIiND.Ophioxylon 
serpentinum. 

CHOTA  CHIRAYTA.  Hind.  Cicendiahys- 
sopifolia-iVdenema  hyssopifolinm.  See  Chiretta. 

CHOTA  GUL  KUAlRU.  See  Khabaji. 

CHOTA.  JAM.   BiiNG.  Eugenia  caryophilli- 

folia. 

CHOTA  KALI  BIND,  a  river  near  Dabla 
in  the  Indore  territtiry. 

CHOTA  KAKOONDA.  Duk.  Cariasa  spi- 

narum. 

CHOTA  KOKSUN.  Beng.  Vernonia  cine- 

rea,  Less. 

CHOTA-KAKOOR.  Duk.    Aloe  litoralie. 
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CHOTA  NAGPORE,  properly  Chuttia 
Nagpore,  is  the  country  cm  the  eastern  part  of 
the  extensive  plateau  of  Central  India,  on 
which  the  Koel,  the  Subunreka,  the  Damadah 
and  other  rivers  have  their  sources.  It  ex- 
tends into  Sirgujah  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  <*  Upar-ghat"  or  highland  of  Juspur,  and  it 
is  connected  by  a  continuous  chain  of  hlUs  with 
the  Vindhyan  and  Kymor  ranges  from  wkieh 
flow  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  and  with  the 
highlands  of  Americuntuk  on  which  are  the 
sources  of  the  Nerbadda.  The  plateau 
averages  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  with  an  area  of  about  7,000  sq.  miles. 
It  is  on  all  sides  difficult  of  access.  It  is  a  well 
wooded,  undulating  country,  diversified  by 
ranges  of  hills,  and  has  a  genial  climate. 
The  population  in  1866,  was  estimated  at 
about  a  million,  and  is  formed  of  a  number 
of  non-Arian  tribes  who  had  fallen  back  to 
that  refuge  from  the  plains,  more  than  half  of 
them  being  the  race  known  to  Europeans  as  Kol. 
On  the  south  west  frontier  of  Bengal,  besides 
Chota-Nagpore,  areSirgoojah,  Palaniow,Ram- 
gurh,  Hnzareebagh,  Mynpat  and  Amarkantak. 
The  elevation  of  Chota-Nagpore  is  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  with  hUls  running  £.  and  W.,  but  of 
little  height  ;  Sirgojah  is  mountainous,  rising 
600  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  Chota-Nag- 
pore. Mynpat  is  a  table-land  about  30  miles 
S.  E .  ffl^m  Sirgoojah  town,  and  about  3,000 
or  3,5Cfo)feet  high.  Palamow  district  is  very 
mountainous.  Hazareebagh  town,  24%  ^5^ 
54';  1,750  feet,  blope  of  the  countiy  to  S. 
towards  Sumbulpore.  N.  and  E.  parts  of  dis- 
trict very  mountainous,  but  level  and  even 
depressed  towards  the  Mahanuddy.  Sum- 
bulpore town,  only  400  feet  Orissa  table-land 
then  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  Mahanuddy, 
in  some  places  to  1 ,700  feet  backed  by  the  chain 
of  E.  Ghauts.  Amarkantak,  jungle  table-land, 
2r  40'  ;  81°  5',  3,500  feet.  The  soil  in  the 
plains  is  generally  fertile,  producing  abundant 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse*  excellent 
vegetables,  coiton  and  sugarcane.  The  culti- 
vated parts   aie  overrun  with  a  coarse  grass. 

Tliere  are  21  mehals,  which  form  the  S.  W. 
frontier  of  the  Bengal  province,  and  which  may 
be  classified  iu  four  groups,  the  Sumbulpore, 
Paina,  and  Sirgooja  groups,  and  Singhboom. 


The  Sumbulpore  Orouft 

Siimbulpuro  proper. 

Burgnih. 

Buigurh. 

Siiktee. 

Qangpoore. 

Saruugbur. 

Buuuie. 

Bamra. 

Kehra  Colt. 

• 

Sonepoie. 


T/ie  Patna  Group. 
Pain  a  proper. 
Phooljhur. 
Bora  ^acnur. 
Kluiriar. 
Bjiirtra  Nowagurh. 

The  Sirgooja  Group, 
Sirgooja  prupcr. 
Jiiehpore. 
Oodfypoore. 
Korea. 

Chang  Bulcar. 
1  Singboom, 
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The  territories  comprised  in  the  Sambulpore   but  they  may'  perhaps  be  more  frequent  in  the 
andPatna  groups  which  were  ceded  to  the  Bri- '  neif^hbourhood  of  Mnttra  than  elsewhere, 
tieh  Indian  Government  by  the  Treaty  of  1830  |      CHOUDAPOKRY,   in  Long.  86**  49'  E., 
withBagoji  Bhonsla,  were  all,  except  Raigarh,   and  Lat.  21*  6'  N. 

restored  in  1806,  and  finally  reverted  to  the       CHOU    DE    BRESIL— Fr.  ?  Caladium 
British  in  1826.    The  Sumbulpoor  and  Patna   edculentiim. 

groups  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Cuttack  Tribu-  i      CHOCDHURI.  An  overseer.     Commonly 
tary  Mahals.  Singhboom  was  never  Mahratta,    written  Ch(»wdri.— AVZto^     See  Chowari 
and  in  1857  its  chief,  the  raja  of  Poorahat,  join 


ed  in  the  rebellion^  many  of  the  Lurka  Kol 
following  him.  A  christian  mission  went  to 
Chota  Nagpore,  in  1845,  and  has  made 
much  progress  amongst  the  Dhangnr  rnce. 
In  Ohota  Nagpore,  in  which  are  the  districts 
of  Maunbhoom  and  Singhbhoom,  the  morta- 
lity from  the  famine  of  1866  fell  on  the  popu- 


CHOUHON,  a  rajput  race  who  trace  their 
origin  from  near  Sambhur  and  Ajmir.  See 
Chohan. — Elliot. 

CHOIJDWA,  in  Long.  TO*"  38'  E ,  and  Lat. 
31"  44'  N. 

CHOU  1) WAN,  a  tract  of  country  in  tlie 
district  of  Dera-i-Ismael  Khan,  tSee  Kliyber, 
p.  514. 


lation   about  the   same   as   in   Orissa.— L«.        CHOUGH,  I  he  Cornish  Chough,  (Fr^(7i/w 


CoL  E,  T.  Dalian.  Bengal  As.  Soe,  Jour, 
July  1866.  Aitcheson*s  Treaties,  See  Ho. 
India,  829,330.  Kol  536.    Sontal. 

CHOTA  OKRA.  Hind.  Zapania  nodiflora, 
Linn. 

CHOTAREWULIAH,  a  town  of  Oodey- 
poor. 

CHOTA  PAND-ALU.  Duk.  Dioscorea 
acuieata. 

CHOTA  SUNDHI.  Bbng.  Nymphaea 
edulis,  />.  C, 

CHOTA  SURJOO.  A  river  near  Azimgurh. 

CHOTIAL.     Hind.  Rheum  emodi. 

CHOTI.     Beno.  Corchorus  olitorius. 

CHOTI  SIM-KI  PHALLI.  Hind.  Do- 
]icho8  lablab.  Native  Bean.  This  is  a  smaller 
species  of  the  Dolichos  lablab ;  tbe  legume 
and  seeds  are  both  eaten  ;  it  is  sown  in  the 
rains,  and  sells  from  one  pice  or  two  a  seer. 
— RiddelL 

CHOTI  ILACHL  Hind.  Elettaria  car- 
damomum^     Wh,  and  Mat 

CHOTI  MAL  Hind.  Galls  of  Tamarix 
ori  en  talis. 

CHOTI  MEGILA.    Hind.  See  Jute. 

CHOTO  PHUTIKA,  Bkng.  0>beckiH 
aspera,  Blame, 

CHOTTA  of  Kaghan,  Pynis  Kumaonensis. 
.  CHOTRA.     Hind.  Berberis  aristatii. 

CHOU.  Hind.  Four,  softened  from  char, 
four,  from  which  are  many  compound  words. 
-^Elliot, 

CHOUBE.  A  class  of  brahmins  who  ori- 
ginally received  their  names  from  reading  the 
four  (chou)  Vedas,  as  I  )oobe  was  derived  from 
reading  two  and  Tribedee  from  reading  three, 
of  the  Vedas.  See  Canoujea. 

CHOUBEEPOOR,  in  L.  81*  52'  E.,  and 
L.  27*  O'N. 

CHOUIJEESA  From  choubees,  twenty- 
four  ;  is  a  name  applied  to  a  tract  of  country 
containing  that  number  of  villages  in  (he  oc- 
cupation of  a  particular  tribe.  There  are 
several  of  thcra  scattered  over  the  provinces, 
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gtaculits),  is  mi  inhabitant  of  the  more  eleva- 
ted regiona  of  the  Himalaya,  and  of  all  high 
middle  Asia,  also  stated  to  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,— W- 
Rev, 

CHOUGH  AN,  in  Rajpoc.tana,  their  cbarop. 
de-niars. 

CHOUK.  Hind.  A  market  place ;  chonki 
a  custom  house,  a  police  station  ;  choukid&r  a 
policeman. — Elliot.  Wilson, 

CHOUKANDI,  or  Lurikakodan, 80 called 
from  the  lea[>  from  its  top  of  an  Abir,  by  tbe 
name  of  Luri.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Saruath, 
and  is  a  Infty  mound  of  solid  brick-worki 
surmounted  with  nn  octagonal  building. 
Hwen  Thsang  describes  this  tower  to  have 
been  no  less  than  300  feet  in  height.— fr.  of 
Hind.,  Vol.  I ,  ;>.  295. 

CllOUK  MaRAM.    Tam.  Casuariua  muri- 

Cfl.t  1     iTfixb 

CHOU L.  in  Lat.  18-  32'  N.,  Long.  72"  54' 
E.,  is  five  miles  s<>uth  of  Colaba. 

CHOULA.  See  Hindoo. 

CdOULA,  also  Clioura,  Hind.  Dulichos 
sinensis,  a  pulse  commonly  cultivated  in  Ilin- 
d«»08tan.  It  it  also  culled  Huwas  and  Runias, 
also,  ill  Persian,  Lobea. 

CHOULAM.  See  Hindoo. 

CHOULTRY,  or  Chattar.     Hind. 

Chawadi  Tfl.  |  Chattram  TaH. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  resting-place 
like  the  mahomedau  sarai,  a  police-station*  * 
post  house. 

CHOUNDESWARL   See  Hindoo. 

CHOU-MURTI  MAHADKVa.  a  nM»« 
of  the  four-faced  lingam,  one  of  which  i«"* 
one  of  the  Ellora  caves,  others  in  the  Burabnr 
caves,  and  many  in  the  Gyah  district  The 
meaning  is,  as  an  ordinary  lingam  can  be 
worshipped  only  looking  in  one  directiou; 
this  four  faced  one  can  bo  U>oked  to  from  fo^ 
sides.     See  Kurabur. 

CHOUMASA.  Hind.  The  Indian  scwons 
are,  accurding  to  the  Shasters,  six  in  number, 
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each  comprising  two  montks.  These  diyisions 
are  more  fanciful  than  real,  and  the  common 
people  are  content  to  ndopt  the  more  definite 
division  of  three.  Chouraoaa,  or  Burk'ha^ 
constitutes  the  four  months  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son. The  rest  of  the  year  is  comprised  in 
Seeala,  Jara,  or  Mohasa,  the  cold  season,  and 
Dhoobkala,  or  K'  hursa,  the  hot  season. 
—Elliot 

CHOURADADUR,  a  plateau  in  Central 
India,  whieh  has  an  area  of  about  1000  square 
miles.     It  is  covered  with  jungle. 

OliOURAGAD,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Mahadeva  I J  ills,  has  an  altitude  of  4,200  feet 
above  the  sea  ;  the  usual  height  of  the  range, 
which,  entering  the  Nagpur  territory  from 
Qawilghur,  passes  by  Dewaghur  towards  Shi- 
wani,  is  not  above  2,000  feet,  though  in  the 
east  of  the  same  chain,  where  it  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  Lanji  HilK  some  of  the  peaks 
attain  an  elevation  of  2,300  and  two  2,400  feet. 
At  l^agpur  the  country  has  fallen  to  a  level 
of  1,000  feet.  On  the  west,  however,  it  im- 
mediately rises  by200  or  300  fee  tin  a  succession 
of  eminences. — Carter'^  Geological  Papers  on 
Western  India,  p.  248. 

CHOURASEK.  Hind.  Literally,  eighty- 
four,  is  a  reveuue  term  applied  to  a  subdivi- 
sion of  apergunnah,or  district,  amouutiugto  84 
villages.  Tod,  in  his  '^  Annals  of  Bajpootana," 
where  chourasees  are  numerous,  remarks  that 
they  are  tantamount  to  the  Saxon  Hundreds. 
(Vol,  /.,  p.  141).  The  Chourasi,  eighty-four 
[townships]  of  Buttungurh  Kheyr,  was,  in 
«.  1828  (A.  D.  1772)  assigned  to  Madaji 
Sindia,  to  pay  off  a  war  contribution  ;  and 
until  S.  1832,  its  revenues  were  regularly 
accounted  for.  It  was  then  made  over  to 
Berji  Ifi^.—TodCi  Rajasthan,  Vol.  II., jd.  637. 

CHOUREEONA.  Ukia.]  A  tree  of  Gan- 
jam  and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  30  feet,  cir- 
cumference 3  feet,  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  8  feet. 
Tolerably  common  and  burnt  for  firewood. 
The  bark  is  used  medicinally  for  rheumatism. 
The  flowers  are  worn. — Captain  Macdonald. 

CHOUSUTH  SUTOON,  or  Chousut 
Khumbeh.  Sixty-four  pillars.  See  Chouusut 
Khumbeh. 

CHOUTAL.  Malatala.  A  Canara  tree 
that  grows  to  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is  vrned 
by  the  native  coopers  in  preference  to  other 
woods  of  the  country  for  casks,  vats,  tubs, 
&c. — Ed^e,  M,  and  G. 

CflOUTH.  Hind.  A  fourth  part,  im- 
plying the  fourth  part  of  the  revenue,  which 
was  the  war-tax  imposed  by  the  Mahrattas  on 
all  the  countries  that  they  conquered. 

CHOUTUNG.  A  river  near  Futtehpoor 
in  Umballa  district. 
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CHOVANNA  MANDARI.  Maleal. 
Bauhinia  variegata.     B.  purpurea. 

CHOW.  In  China,  a  district.  A  "Chow" 
is  simihrr  to  a  Ting,  as  also  a  Heen,  but  each 
is  a  smaller  division  ;  each  Fu,  Ting,  Chow^ 
or  Heen,  has  one  or  more  towns,  or  walled 
citierf  under  its  guidance,  one  of  which  takes 
it«  name  and  rank  as  '<  Kwang-Chow-Fu'* 
and  **  Shang-Hae-Heen,"  which  latter, 
although  of  that  subordinate  rank,  is  the 
largest  maritime  city  in  the  empire,  and  the 
greatest  report  of  the  native  ships  or  junks. 
— Foihts'  Five  Years  in  China y  p,  10-11. 
6'irr,  Vol.  I,  p.  211,223. 

CHOWAT  KURNAT.  This  fibrous  ma- 
terial, from  the  Baram  river,  is  supposed  to  be 
from  a  species  of  Artocarpus  ;  its  bark  and 
bark  cloth  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.— i?oy/tf  Fib.  1%  page  341. 

CHOW  CHOW.     Chin.  Mixed  preserves. 

CHOW  CHOW,  or  Nine  Islands,  in  the 
Canton  river,  about  four  miles  north-east  of 
Macao,  are  a  group  which  lie  contiguous  to 
each  other. 

CHOWDRI.  A  head  of  a  division,  or  sect, 
or  gang.  In  many  hindu  cities,  the  different 
clatises  of  the  community  of  every  rank  still 
acknowledge  certuin  of  their  members,  as  their 
hereditary  headsmen  or  provosts.  These  are 
the  Sartavaha  of  the  brahmans,  and  Sirdar 
of  the  mahomedans.  The  Chowdrani  is 
usually  a  woman  overseer. —  Wilson,  Hind, 
Th.     See  Choudhri. 

CHOWGHAT.     A  district  in  S.  Malabar. 

CHOWHATTIA.  A  head  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Miana  race.  The  Miana  of  Mallia  in  Mueha 
Kantii,  <m  the  banks  of  the  Muchu  river,  are 
the  real  masters  of  Mullia.  They  have  a 
Thakur,  but  own  allegiance  only  to  their  own 
Chowhattia.  The  Miana  are  turbulent-,  take 
service  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  every 
boundary  fight  a  Miana  or  two  are  killed. 

CHOWLI.     Due.     Portulaca    quadrifida. 

CHOWNIIEE.  A  swish  or  fly  flapper  made 
of  horse  hair,  the  hair  of  the  tail  of  the  Yak 
of  Thibet,  or  the  fine  shavings  of  sandtd- 
wood,  and  used  by  domestics  and  horsekeep- 
ers  to  brush  flies  away.  They  are  sometimes 
made  of  the  stems  of  sweet  smelling  grass.— 
Herklots.     See  Chowr. 

CUOWNSUT  KHUMBEH,  or  Chownsut 
Sutoon,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  quite 
close  to  the  tomb  of  Nizam  ooddeen  Aoleea, 
near  Delhi,  and  is  a  singular  structure.  As 
the  name  impfies^  it  is  composed  of  64  pillars. 
They  are  of  white  marble,  supporting  a  square 
roof  of  the  same  materiaK  which  occupies  a 
tolerably  wide  aiea.  It  is  a  building  of  great 
purity,  its  pale  aspect  of  white  throughout 
being  interrupted  by  no  other  color.  The 
lattice  work  that  surrounds  it  is  of  very  deli- 
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cate  execution  and  well  polished.  This  build- 
ing seems  to  be  erected  to  the  memory,  if 
not  actually  over  the  remains,  of  a  celebrated 
poet  and  historian,  Ameer  Khoosroo,  a  native 
of  Samarcatid  and  a  prince.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Sheikh  Nizam-ood- 


Arabia  Felix  and  Socotra  on  his  way  to  India, 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  about  A.  D.  50, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  rudiments  of  the  religion 
of  the  cross  were  first  implanted  amongst  the 
Himyarites,  by  St.  Bartholomew.  It  is  also 
recorded  that  St.  Pautenua  was  sent  by  Be- 


dcen  Aoleea,  not  far  from  whose  tomb  this  :  metrius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria^  to  preach  in 


building  is  raised. — FrencKs  Tour,  page   13. 

CHOWR,  Chamara,  or  Chawri,  Hind.  A 
kind  of  whisk,  made  sometimes  of  peacock's 
feathers,  sometimes  from  the  tail  of  the  yak, 
sometimes  of  the  shavings  of  sandal- wood,  of 
horse  hair  or  of  grass  ;  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  away  flies,  musquitoes,  and 
other  insects.  They  are  usually  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  attendants  of  the  gods.  The 
chamari  or  chowri  from  the  white  bushy  tail 
of  the  Thibet  cow,  was,  in  ancient  India,  fixed 
on  a  gold  or  ornamental  shaft,  between  the 
ears  of  the  horse,  like  the  plume  of  the  war- 
horse  of  chivalry ;  the  banner  or  banneret, 
with  the  device  of  the  chief,  rose  at  the  back 
of  the  car ;  sometimes  several  little  triangular 
flags  were  mounted  on  its  sides.  '*  The  wave- 
ing  chowri  on  the  steed's  broad  brow  points 
bsLckwards  motionless  as  a  picture.*' — CoU- 
man,  p.  376.Hindu  Thealrt,  Vol.  i.,  p.  199. 

CHOWRA.  A  dynasty  that  ruled  at  An- 
bilpura  in  Quzerat  from  A.  D.  746  to  942, 
when  they  were  dispr>ssessed  by  Mul  Raj,  a 
Solunkhi  lajput.  The  Chowra  dynasty  is 
usually  known  as  the  Saura;  the  natives  of  the 
S.  W.  of  India  change  s.  into  ch, 

CHOWRI.  Tel.  (Chavadi)  a  caravanserai. 
— TFtVaon. 

CHOWRY,  one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

CHOY-KOOT.     Chayroot. 

CHOW-YU.    Chin.     Dioscorea  batatas. 

CHOZAN  TARTARS.  These  were  Israel- 
ites professing  the  Jewish  religion  and  practise 
ing  circumcision. 

CHRAN-KOTTA.  Malbal.  Semecarpus 
anacardium. 

CHRIKUTAJA.     Sans.   Connessi    bark. 

CHRIST,  from  the  Greek   word  christns,    The  Army 
equivalent     to     the     Hebrew     and     Arabic    Municipal  Calcutta. 


Arabia  Felix,  and  there  he  found  traces  uf 
St.  Bartholomew;  amongst  others,  a  copy  uf 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  written  in  the  Hebrew 
character,  which  he  brought  away  with  him 
to  Alexandria.  In  the  reign  of  Tobba«  sou  of 
Hassan,  from  A,  D.  297  to  A.  D,  320,  Christ- 
ianity  became  more  generally  known  in  Arabia, 
and  extended  to  Abyssinia,  where  the  people, 
though  surrounded  by  Mahomedau  and 
Pagan  tribes,  continue  Christians  till  the  pre- 
sant  day.  Subsequently,  in  A.  D.  326,  Frumeo- 
tius  was  elected  by  Athauasius,  Bishop  of 
the  IndLins,  where  he  contributed  much  to 
the  propagation  i)f  the  christian  religiou,  but 
whether  Arabia  or  Abyssinia  was  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  is  disputed.  In  A.  D.  342,  The* 
ophilus  Indus,  a  native  of  Din,  obtained  per- 
mission to  build  churches  in  Yemen,  oue 
of  which  was  erected  in  Kd&Ek,—{Flayfair.) 
St.  Thomas  and  Bartholomew  are  said  in  tra- 
dition to  have  preached  in  the  East :  St 
Thomas  in  India,  where  he  is  believed  to  have 
become  a  martyr  near  Madras,  at  the  Little 
Mount,  half  way  between  St.  Thom6  or  My- 
lapoor  and  St.  Thomas'  Mount.  Cosmas  In* 
dicopleustci^,  who  travelled  in  India  A.D.  » 
and  afterwards  became  a  monk>  mentious  ths 
presence  of  christians. 

Alfred  the  Great,  in  A.  D.883,  sent  Sighehn 
as  an  ambassador  to  the  christians  at  Myls- 
pur.  {James  A  .  St.  John  HUtory  of  tht  Four 
Conquests  oj  England.) 

The  estimated  numbers  of  christians  ia 
India  in  1868,  is  a  million  and  a  quarter. 
In  China  about  800,000. 


*^  Massiha,"  from  Mas'h,  anointed.  The  Christ 
is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  called  Jesu»,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  also  the  Messiah.  The  niahomedans 
designate  him  Isa  Masiha,  Jesus  the  anointed, 
also  designate  him  Euh  ullah,  the  spirit  of  God, 
as  Moses  is  known  as  the  Kalam  ullah,  the 
Speaker  with  God,  and  Abraham  as  the  Khalil 
ullah,  or  Friend  of  God. 

CHRISTIANS  in  BriUsh  India,  are  in  many 
sects,  and  of  many  .races,  but  there  have  been 
converts  to  this  creed  since  the  earliest  days  uf 
the  christian  era.  Arabia  seems  to  have 
early  adopted  tbe  christian  faith.  The  Eastern 
Churches  believe  that  St.  Thomas  preached  in 
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Suburbs,         do 
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N.  W.  Provinces.... 
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1,47,585  40,789 ^ 


The  Roman   Catholic  christians  are  esti* 
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mated  to  amontit  to  936,419,  over  whom  are 
814  priests,  and  18  Vicar  Apostolios-  There 
are  414,096  chridtians  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula.  In  TraTancore,  in  the  London 
Mission,  22.688,  Church  Mission  6,549,  Ro- 
manists, 230,000.  Many  of  the  Garo  and 
Khassya  have  been  won  over.  The  Gond  in 
Central  India  have  become  moved  by  christian 
missionaries.  Of  the  Kol,  12,000  have  be- 
come christians,  and  the  four  millions  of 
aboriginal  tribes  are  supposed  by  Colonel 
Dal  ton  to  be  likely  to  be  moved  in  a  few 
generations.  There  were  in  1867,  in  the 
Tenasserim,  Martaban  and  Pegu  Provinces, 
about  17,CK)0  native  communicants,  chiefly 
Karen.  Further  east  in  China,  a  great  politi- 
cal and  religious  movement  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
which  many  Chineae  adopted  a  belief  iu 
the  Lord  of  Heaven.  In  British  India, 
amongst  the  hindoo  race^,  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  British  Indian  Government 
were  on  the  largest  scale,  but  Christianity 
has  not,  hitherto,  much  benefited  by  them. 
Their  over  education  has  unspiritualized  the 
educational  efforts  of  missionaries,  and  crea- 
ted a  desire  for  mere  worldly  advancement, 
which  has  killed  in  some  hopeful  cases  the 
inner  life.  Throughout  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia,  there  may  not,  in  the  latter  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  be  four  millions  of 
christians,  amongst  about  six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  buddhist  hiiidus,  mahomedans  and 
shamanists.  And  these  three  millions  are  of 
every  race  and  scattered  in  small  pnrties. 

CHltlSTIE,  Dr.  Turnbull,  of  the  Madras 
Medical  Service,  who  gave  the  first  account 
of  porcelain  clay  at  Mangalore,  in  Bl.  As. 
Trans,  1841,  vol.  X.  part  2,  967.  Also  wrote 
on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  the  Sou- 
thern Mahratta  Country,  Mad.  Lit  Irans. 
vol.  IV.  135,  452,  which  was  reprinted  from 
£din.  Phil,  JL  Instructions  for  meteoro- 
logists ;  Observations  on  and  plan  for,  new 
instruments.  Ibid,  vol.  II.  41.  70.  Observa- 
tions on  the  Geology  of  the  Hyderabad  coun- 
try. Ibid,  1827,  79.  See  Memoir  of,  in  Edin. 
Phil.  Jl.  vol.  XV.  165.  and  Biographical 
notice  of,  in  Mad.  Lit.  Trans,  vol.  XV.  150. 
— Dr.  BuistU  Catalogue. 

CHRISTIE,  Colonel  John,  a  distinguish- 
ed soldier  of  the  Bengal  Army,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Christie's  horse.  He  entered  the 
service  in  1823,  attained  the  rank  of  Co- 
lonel in  1854,  in  1856  was  appointed  Aid- 
do-Camp  to  the  Queen,  in  1857  and  1858 
he  commanded  the  Dinapore  Division  of 
the  Army  of  Bengal,  and  afterwards  the 
Brigades  at  Barrackpore  and  Berhampore. 
Few  officers  have  seen  more  continuous  ser- 
vice in  the  field.    In  1826,  he  served  at  the 
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seige  and  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  for  which  he 
received  a  medal.  He  served  under  Lord 
Eeane  and  General  Nott  in  the  two  Afghan 
campaigns,  in  the  command  of  the  1st  Caval- 
ry of  Shah  ShooJK*8  horse,  which  he  himself 
had  raised.  He  was  present  at  the  occupa- 
tion of  Larkhana,  Caiidahar,  and  pursuit  of 
the  sirdars  of  Candahar.  He  was  present 
also  at  the  storm  and  capture  of  Ghuzni  and 
the  capture  of  Kabul  in  1839,  and  received  a 
medal  and  the  3rd  class  Durani  Order,  and 
in  1840,  accompanied  Major  Outram  in  pur- 
suit of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  across  the  Hin- 
du Kosh  to  Bamean.  He  subsequently 
served  with  the  Candahar  Force  under 
General  Nott,  and  commanded  the  Cavalry 
on  the  28th  August  1842,  when  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  Rear  Guard 
at  Karez-i-Osmau  Khan.  He  was  present 
also  in  the  action  at  Gwine,  when  he  captured 
one  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  was  an  actor  in 
all  the  subsequent  operations  leading  to 
the  re- occupation  of  Ghuzui  and  Kabul  : 
the  storm  and  capture  of  Istalif,  for 
which  he  received  a  medal,  and  in  the 
retirement  from  Afghanistan  through  the 
Khoad,  Kabul  and  Kybur  passes.  He  was 
present  also  in  the  Gwalioi  campaign,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Pnniar,  for  which  he  received 
a  Bronze  Star.  He  served,  also,  with  the 
Army  of  the  Sutlej,  and  was  present  at  the 
actions  of  Mudki,  Ferozshahr  and  Sabraon, 
for  which  he  received  a  medal,  two  clasps,  and 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major.  He 
subsequently  served  throughout  the  Punjab 
campaign,  including  the  passage  of  theChenab, 
the  batdes  of  Chilianwala  and  Guzerat,  and 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Sikhs  and  Afghans 
by  the  force  under  Major  General  Sir  Walter 
Gilbert,  receiving  a  medal,  clasp  and  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  cohmel.  It  was  thus  seen  that 
he  had  a  continuous  field  service  of  21  years, 
during  which  he  commanded  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  in  four  campaigns  for  a  period  of  17 
years,  embracing  an  era,  wherein  took  place 
the  most  important  military  events  recorded 
in  Indian  history.  In  the  amount  of  service 
and  the  efficient  and  creditable  performance 
of  his  duty,  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any  sol- 
dier of  the  day.  He  was  unrivalled  in  his 
tact  and  management  of  the  native  cavalry 
under  his  command,  and  no  regiment  of 
cavalry,  regular  or  irregular,  excelled  his  sol- 
diers in  discipline,  and  by  few  was  it  equalled. 
As  the  crowning  triumphs  of  this  soldier,  dis- 
tinguished through  a  long  careen  by  his 
power  to  control  and  bend  to  his  views  the 
various  races  who  serve  in  our  ranks  in  the 
Empire  of  India,  when,  in  1859,  diseontent 
and  the  mutinous  spirit  occurred  among  the 
European  soldiery.  Colonel  Christie  was  em- 
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ployed    to  bring  them  in  order  at   Berham- 
pore. 

CHRISTMAS  FLOWER.  Eng.  Chry- 
santhemum indicuro.  The  common  Go«l  Da- 
wadee,  of  which  several  varieties  grow  all 
over  India. 

CHRISTMAS  ISLAND,  South  of  Java, 
is  of  a  square  form,  about  nine  miles  each 
way.  The  body  of  the  island  is  in  Lat.  10* 
34'  South,  Long.  105°  33'  East. 

CHRJSTOLEA  CRASSIFOLIA.  The 
Shangsho  of  Ladak,  grows  from  10,000  to 
15,000  feet  in  Ladak  ;  is  browsed  by  g(»ati«, 
but  little  by  the  yak. 

CHRISTOPHER,  Captain  W.  of  the  In- 
diau  Navy,  died  from  a  cannon-shot,  received 
before  Mooltan  in  1849.  Author  of  Memoir 
of  the  Maldive  Islands,  in  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.* 
reprint,  Vol.  I,  54.  Account  of  Adam's  bridge 
and  Ramiseram  temple,  in  Cejlou  Bom.  Geo. 
Trans.  1844-1846,  Vol.  VII,  130.  Account 
of  Haine's  river  and  the  adjoining  country. 
Ibid,  Vol.  VI,  375.  On  a  voyage  up  the 
Indus  and  Sutlej.  Ibid,  Vol.  VIII,  144. 
Journal  of  ascent  up  the  river  Chenab.  Ibid, 
236.— 5«  Dr.  Buisis  Catalogue. 

CHROME  IRON  ORE,  or  chroinate  of 
Iron,  is  a  compound  of  nxide  of  chrome  with 
protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  met  with  massive,  and 
in  octahedral  crystals  of  a  blackish  colour, 
and  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  It  is  found 
in  Unst  in  Shetland,  France,  Baltimore  in 
America,  and  the  Salem  district  in  the  Madras 
Fresidency.At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
a  very  fine  sample  of  chrome  ore  weighing 
about  5  cwt.  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fisher  of 
Sal^m.  The  ore  has  been  so  largely  exported 
to  England  as  to  have  lowered  the  commercial 
value  of  the  mineral.  Very  good  samples 
were  also  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1859,  from  Salem,  Vizianagrum  and 
Bangalore,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done 
in  India,  to  turn  this  mineral  to  useful  ac- 
count on  a  large  scale  from  the  want  of 
proper  appliances.  The  consumption  of  this 
substance  in  Europe  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  bichromate  of  potash  for  dyes,  the  chrome- 
ates  of  lead  for  painting,  and  chromic  acid  for 
coloring  pottery,  porcelain  and  glass.  The 
supply  of  Chrome  Ore  in  Salem  is  said  to  be 
abundant,  but  the  raw  material  will  not  pay 
expense  of  freight.  The  chrome  ores  used  in 
England  are  obtained  from  theShetland  island 
and  Styria  where  they  are  abundant,  and  as 
the  quantity  required  for  manufticturing  pur- 
poses is  not  large,  the  raw  ores  of  India  conld 
never  ba  brought  into  the  English  market 
so  as  to  prove  remunerative. — M.  E,  J,  R, 

CHRONOLOGICAL  EPOCHS  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  Epochs  of  subsequent  events 
referred  to  A.D.  0.  complete, 
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i  Reform  of  the  CaleDdai*in  Englaud,  29th 

March  1752  ...  ...     1752 

Gregorian  reformation  of  the  Calendar, 
4th  October  1582  ..  ...     1532 

JSra  of  Diodesian  or  of  the  Martjra, 

year  begins  29th  August  .  .      286 

Indian  Mtk  of  Salivahana,  begins  with 
the  Hindu  Solar  year...  ...        78 

Indickiou  ...  ..  ...  S 

Epoch  of  the  Indian  Cycle  of  90  years  or  Gra- 
baparivrithi,  begins   with  the  Hindu  Solar 
year...  ...  ...         24 

Iberian  or  Spanish,    its  year  begins  with  the 
Julian  year..  ...        38 

Cesarian  of  Antioch,  year  begins  in  Auguat...        48 
Indian  J5ra  of  Vicramadicja,  begins  with  the 

Hindu  Lut.i-Solar  year...  ...        57 

2n.d  of  the  Seleticidse,   year   b<»gins   1st  Sep- 
temb«>r,   but  according  to  the   Arabs  1st 
October...  ..  ...      312 

Mtk  of  Nabonassaar,  began  26th  February...      746 
Building  of  Rome,  or  Roman  iEra  ...       752 

Olympiads,  year  begins  Ist  July  ...       776 

Indian  .£ra  of   Parasurama,   begins  7th  Au- 
gust :^537  of  the  Julian  period  ...     1176 
Indian   Mrz,  of  the  Caliyug,   begins   Friday 

18th  February  1612,  Julian  period  ...     1301 

For  Epochs  before  Chrigt. 
'Epoch  of  Creation   according  to  Port 

Royal  writers  ...  ...     4004 

Epoch   of  Creation  according  to  Hat- 
ton,  (authority  or    calculation  not 
known.)  ...  ...     4O07 

Julian  period  ...  ...     4713 

Ecclesiastical  of  Antioch  ...     5492 

JRi%  of  Alexandria       ...  ...    ASOS 

iEra  of  Constantinople,  beginsCivil  Ist 
Sept.,  Ecclesiastical  2 Ist  March     ...     5508 

For  EpocJu  after  Christ, 
Year  of  Christ  complete,  according  to  Diony- 

sius  Exignus.  .  ...  ...  0 

The  only  cycle  in  use  among  the  Tur- 
anian races,  in  old  India  and  Thibet,  was 
that  of  60  years,  and  in  the  form  12x5. 
In  the  Chaldee  chronology,  a  cycle  of 
60  X  10  yearb  was  employed  (10  Sossi  be- 
ing equivalent  to  one  Saros,)  and  Joseph  ua 
styled  the  Epoch  of  600  years  which  grew 
out  of  it,  the  great  patriarchal  year.  The 
earliest  Chinese  chronology  rests  upon  a  con- 
ventional basis  peculiar  to  itself,  that  of  li- 
miting the  lunar  year  of  a  cycle  of  60O  years 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  of  Northern 
Asia  and  the  Chaldeans  and  probably  (as  it 
is  also  met  with  in  India)  to  the  Bactrians 
also  :  this  basis  is  historical.  The  commu- 
nication took  place  before  the  Chaldees  in- 
vented the  cycle  of  600  years.  The  Chinese 
observation  is  based  upon  the  use  of  the 
Babylonian.  (Bunsen,)  The  beginning  and 
end  of  the  day  has  varied.  Among  the  Greeks 
an d" Etruscans  the  day  began  at  noon,  among 
the  Romans  as  with  British  at  midnight^ 
among  the  Persians  at  sunrise,  but  among  the 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  as  now  with  hindns, 
mahomedans  aiid  parsees.  it  began  at  suuset. 
— Sharp^s  History  of  Egypt,  Vo^.  7,  p.  5S, 
Captain  Edward  fVarrenU  kola  Sanlahlita^ 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SIKENSE. 


CHRYSOPOGON  ACICULARIS. 


JBunsen's  Egypt  Servius  in  jEneid,    V,  738.  \  ed    mandarin. — Eng,     Gye.      pugt 
Genesis  Chapter  I.  Fortune*s  Tea  Districts,  p.   125. 
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CHBYSANTHEMUM  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  tu  tbe  natui*al  order  Oompositve 
and  the  sub-order  Corymbiferce  or  Astei'acecB, 
The  species  are  very  numerous  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  earth. — Eng,  Cyc.  page 
1058. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  PERUVIANUM 
turns  Continually  towards  the  sun.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  all  plants  turn  to- 
wards the  sun.  Hypochseris  radicata  and 
Apirgia  autuinnalis  are  seen  in  nieudowb 
turning  towards  the  sun,  and  species  of  Me- 
lampyruiu  and  Narcissus  turn  similarly. — 
Winslaw  od  Light. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ROXBURaHII. 
Dksf. 

Pyrethrum  Indi- 

cuiu.  livxb. 

Piiiardia  Roxbur- 


C.  seoecioidee,  J)un. 

Matricaria  uleracea,  Buck. 
Glebionis  Koxbur- 
ghii,  Cass, 


ghii, 


Christmaa  flower,      Eng. 
Gill  Dawadi,  Hind. 

Gaodi, 


•f 


Chamauti, 
Bagaur  of 
Kaisaog  of 


LcBtson, 

Tel. 

Chbnab. 

Ladak. 


The  name  is  from  two  Greek  words,  chry- 
sos  gold,  and  anthos,  flower.  The  plants  com- 
mence flowering  generally  in  November,  and 
continue  for  several  months.  The  colours  are 
mostly  yellow,  orange,  and  a  purplish  colour 
mixed  with  white.  The  beautiful  vellow 
fragrant  flowers  of  this  plant,  are   made  into 


CHRYSE,  "The  gold-land"  of  the 
Periplus  is  apparently  Pegu  and  thereabouts, 
the  Suvarua  Bhumi  or  Golden  Land  of  the 
old  Indian  buddhists.  Souaparanta,  a  term  of 
like  meaning,  is  still  tbe  sacred  or  classical 
term  for  the  central  territories  of  Ava.— « 
PeHplas  of  ike  Erythr€eafisea4  YuU  Catf^ay, 
I.,  p,  cxiv. 

CHKYSOBALANUS  ICAOO.  Rosacbji. 
This  the  cocoa-palm  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
has  been  lately  introduced  into  Imlia. 

CIIRYSOBERYL.  See  Beryl.  C.  Oorundum. 
Gem. 

C  H  R YSOLITE.    See  Gem. 

CHRY80MITRIS  SPIN  US.  Cardudu 
spinus.  *  Siskin.'  of  Europe*  Liberia,  Japan ;  is 
a  winter  visitant  chiefly  in  Britain,  breeding 
in  the  far  north, 

CARYSOPUYLLUM    ACUMINATUM. 

Hall  mam.  Can.    |  Tursee  phul.  Mahr, 

Star  apple.  Eng.    |  Tanee,  ,, 

Pita-kara.  Hind.  | 

This  tree,  one  of  the  Sapotaceffi,  grows  to  a 
large  size,  thirty  feet  or  more.  In  Cauara  and 
Sunda,  it  ia  very  coiumon  in  the  jungles  near 
the  ghats  abore, particularly  to  the  south,  and 
reaches  a  great  height.  Dr.  Gibson  heard  of  it 
as  existing  in  some  of  the  ghat  jungles  of  the 
Southern  Konkan,  but  had  never  seen  it  ex- 
cept in  the  Upper  Cauara  and  Suiida  forests 
where  it  is  rather  common.    There   are  some 


garlands,  and  offered  at  the  shrines  of  Vlshuoo 

and  Siva.    If  grown  in  pots  they  require  a    trees  in  the  Residency  garden  at   Hyderabad. 

good  rich  soil,  to  which  pounded  bricks  should    "J'he  wood  seems  straight  and  good,    but   the 


be  added,  and  a  little  lime  to  preserve  the 
fcdiage  from  mildew,  to  which  they  are 
subject.  They  are  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  the  plains  of  India,  in  Kashmeer, 
Upper  Chenab  to  9,200  feet,  and  in  Ladsik  at 
11,300  feet.  Masson  mentions  a  chrysanthe- 
mum at  Kabul. — Ainslxe,  Br,  J,L.  Stewart 
See  Flowers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SINENSE  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  European  gardens  and 
is  the  Chinese  gardener's  favourite  winter 
flower,  although  it  is  generally  past  its  full 
beauty  at  the  Chinese  new  year.  There  is  no 
other  plant  which  he  takes  so  much  pains  with 
or  which  he  cultivates  so  well.  His  camellias, 
azaleas,  and  roses  are  well  grown  and  well  bloom- 
ed :  but  in  all  these,  the  people  of  Britain 
excel  him.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  chry- 
santhemum, however,  he  stands  unrivalled. 
I^  China,  as  in  England,  the  chrysanthemum 
flowers  during  tbe  winter  months.  When  in 
bloom,  it  is  in  great  request  among  tbe  people, 
and  is  used  in  the  decoration  of  court-yards, 
halls,  and  temples.  It  is  every  body's  plant, 
and  blooms  alike  in  the  garden  of  the  lowly 
Chinese  cottager  as  in  that  of  the  red-button- 
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tree  is  chiefly  noticeable  from  the  gutta-per- 
cha-like incrustation  common  on  the  fruit. 
Fruit  about  the  size  of  a  large  crab-apple, 
ripens  in  October  and  is  edible. — Dr.  Gibson, 
Dr,  Riddell. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM  ROXBURGHII,  C. 

Don. 

C.  acuminatum,  Roxb,   Fl.    Lawooloogass,  SnroH. 

Jnd.f  p.  845. 

Not  uncommon   in  the  warmer  parts  of  tbe 
island  of  Ceylon.—Thw.  En.  FL  Zeyl  Ul.  p. 

174. 
CHRYSOPOaON  ACICULARIS.    Uoi^. 


Andropogon  acicularis.  Rttz. 

Roxb.  Rlieede. 
Guuug-myeet,  BURM. 

Spear  grass.  Eno. 

Needle-hke   andro- 


pogoD, 
Ghura  Kanta. 


Hind. 


Rhaphis  trivalviB. 

Lour. 
Soorwala.  Hind. 

Lampa.  ,, 

Shunini.  Sans. 

Katl  chettu,  aUo 
Katie  gaddi.  Tbl. 

Abundant  in  barren  land,  troublesome  to 
the  feet  of  those  who  walk  among  it,  eaten 
by  cattle  when  other  grass  is  not  to  be  had. 
The  common  names  of  this  variety  are 
"  lampa"  and  "  chora-kanta."  A  longer 
variety,  known  solely  as  "  soorwuP*  is  an  ex- 
cellent grass  for  cattle.    C.  acicularis  ia  the 
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CHUCHO. 


CHUKHA. 


most  common  grass  on  tbe  Tenasserim  coast ; 
its  seeds  stick  in  the  stockings,  and  produce  a 
disagreeable  itching. — Maton.  Gent,  Med, 
Top.  p.  176. 

CHRYSOPRASE.  From  chrusos,  golden  or 
beautiful,  and  urason,  leek,  is  a  rare  pale  ap- 
ple-green calcedony,  which  owes  its  colour  to 
the  presence  of  tbe  metal  nickel.  It  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  India,  in  upper  Silesia  and 
Vermont. 

CHRYSOrTILUS.  Green  wood-peckers. 
See  PioidaB. 

CHRYSORRHCEA.,  or  "  Golden  Stream"  of 
tbe  ancient  geographers,  is  the  Barrada  river 
of  Damascus,  which,  as  soon  as  it  issues  from 
the  cleft  in  the  mountains,  is  immediately 
divided  into  three  smaller  courses.  The 
largest,  which  is  the  middle  one,  runs  directly 
to  the  city,  and  is  there  distributed  to  tbe 
different  public  fountains,  baths,  and  cisterns, 
whilst  the  other  two  branching  off  right  and 
left,  contribute  mainly  to  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation which  adorns  the  environs.  South- 
east of  the  city  their  scattered  waters  unite 
again  into  one  channel,  and  after  flowing  to- 
wards the  eastern  hills  for  two  or  three 
Lours,  are  finally  lost  in  a  marsh  which,  from 
one  side  view,  appears  like  a  small  lake. 
Well  may  Damascus  be  called  £1  Sham-i- 
Shereef,  the  noble  and  beautiful." — Robin- 
ion's  Travels,  Vol.  77.,  p.  115. 


CHUCKLER.  ANOLo-TAif.  From  Ta- 
mul  chakili,  a  shoe- maker,  a  worker  in  lea- 
ther. 

CHUCKOONDA.  Beta  yulgaris  ;  Com- 
mon beet. 

CHUCKRALLA.  A  district  in  tbe  Pun- 
jab which  yields  ^old. 

CnUCKfiANKETUM,  also  called  Moodm 
Dharanum,  amongst  Yaishnava  hind  as,  tbe 
rite  of  stamping  with  a  lH)t  iron,  the  emblem 
of  Yishnu  on  tbe  arm  of  a  Yaishnava  lad  or 
man.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  confirmation  of 
episcopal  christians. 

CHUDRON  CHANDANA,  also  Malayaja. 
Sans.     Sandalwood. 

CHUDRA  KANTA  KARL  Bbno.  Sola- 
num  Jacquiui,   Willd. 

CHUEN-SEE,  taking  of,  7th  January  1841. 

CHUGHAll,  of  Kohat,  moist,  coal  land. 

CHUGU.     Hind.     Plectranthus  rugosus. 

CHUHA.  Hind.  A  rat.  Kan  ka- Chub  a. 
"  The  large-eared  rat"  of  Kaghan,  the  mar- 
mot or  Arctomys. 

CHUHA,  a  people  occupying  a  district  of 
same  name,  on  the  river  Hub,  which  falls 
into  the  Aea  at  Cape  Monze.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  Siimrah  or  of  Brahui  origin. 

CHUHARA,     Hind.     Apricot. 

CHUHA  RA.     Hind.    Phcenix  dactylifera. 

CRUH-HWANG.     Chin.  Taba«hcer. 

CHUHRA.     Hind.     The  lowest  deserip- 


CHU,  or  Chu-ma,    or    Tchou-rca.  Chin,  tion    of    village    servants,  the    same   as  the 


Bcehraeria  nivea.     China-grass. 

CHU.  Hind.  Euphorbia  royleana,  Gangi-  ^ 
Chu,  ia  a  species  of  Euphorbia. 

CHUA.     Hind.  Rosa  Webbiana. 

CHUA  in  Kulu,  an  amaranth  cultivated 
for  its  ^rain. 

CHUAL.  Hind.  Staphylea  emodi,  also 
Euonymus  fimbricata. 

CHUBIRI.     Mal.  Chillies. 

CHUBREI.  Hind.  Dactylocteniura 
iEgyptiacum,  also  Eleusineflagellifera. 

CHUBRUNG-NATH.  Doomnes  is  the 
pass  from  this  place  to  Badrinath.  See  Kun- 
awer. 

CHUCH.     Hind.    Juniperus   communis. 

CHUCH.  A  valley  near  Attock  on  the 
Indus,  where  gold  is  washed. 

CHUCH.  Turk.  A  thorny  shrub  in 
Balkh,  v^razed  by  camels. 

CHUCHELEERA  of  the  Punjab,  is  a 
mixture  of  dye  lichens  employed  for  dyeing, 
contains  Farmelia  kamtschadalis,  Parmelia 
perlata,  and  its  variety  sorediata,  Usnea  flo- 
rida,  Ramalina  oalicaris  and  fragments  of  Phy- 
sica  leucomela.     See  Borrera  ;  Chulchilhera. 

CHUCH  I.  Hind.  Polygonum  polysta- 
chyum,  also  Rheum  emodi. 


Bhangi,  Halal-khorMehtar,  &c. — WUsen, 

CHUr,     Bekg.     Piper  chaba. 

CHUI.     The    province    of    Hi   embraces 
Dzungaria  and  Eastern  Turkestan. 

CHUI,  of  Chamba  and  Pangi,  Pyrus  malus, 
apple  tree. 

Hind.    Juniperus  c«m- 


CHUI  SHUPA. 
munis. 

CHUJ.    Hind. 
loides. 

CHUK. 
See  Rnkh. 

CHUKA. 

CHUKA. 

CHUKA. 


Fraxinus       xantboxyl- 
Hind.     A    plantation    reserve. 


Gtrz. 

Mal. 

Hind. 


Rice. 

Vinegar.  Acetic  acid. 
iSida  cordi folia. 

CHUKAIKA,  AMBASHTA,  AMILKA. 
Sans.     Oxalis  corniculata. 

CHUKA  KE  BINJ.  Rumer  acetosa. 
Sorrel.  The  seed  in  considered  cooling  and 
astringent.  It  is  cultivated  in  Ajmeer.— Goi. 
Med,    Top.  p.  130. 

CHUKAN  PALLAM.     Tam,     Bryonia. 

CHUKA  -  TIPCTTI.  Bkng.  Oxaiia 
corniculata. 

CHUKA-ZUM.  A  cliain  bridge  stretcliBd 
over  the  Tehintcfaieu  river,  a  short  distance 
above  the  castle  of  Chuka. — Txvmers  Emhassy 


CHUCHO,  leaves  used  by  the  Jakun  for   p.  54. 
tl^atch.  1     CHUKHA.     Hikd.    Oxalia  coroicnlata. 
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CHULA. 


CHUMANG. 


OBE-KIANO,  or  Pearl  Iliver,  dis- '  tive  of  India  wishing  to  express  bis  poverty 
«mbogues  after  a  course  of  600  miles  in  would  say  there  was  no  fire  in  the  hearth  or 
length.  As  it  passes  Canton,  it  divides  into  to  indicate  the  number  of  his  divided  family 
two  branches,  which,  embracing  the  island  of  would    observe     that    three    fireplaces    are 


See 


Honan  and  the  Flat  islands,  re  unite  below 
the  Flat  islands-  to  form  the  true  Pearl  river, 
which  flows  on  in  a  broad  stream,  receives 
many  tributaries,  and  finally  empties  itself 
by  many  mouths  into  the  sea,  below  the 
Bogae  Forts.  It  drains  150,000  square 
miles.  The  channels  are  narrow,  bat  most 
of  them  are  navigable  by  boat^  to  all  the  large 
towns  in  the  provinces  of  Kwang-tung  and 
Xiangsi. 

CHUKILI.     Tam.    a    shoe-maker. 
Chamar,  Chuckle r. 

CHUKKADUMPA, 
platyphylla,  Spreng. 

CHUKKA  KADA. 
W  d:  A 

CHUKKA  KURA. 
rius,  L 

CHUKKALI  CIIETTU.  Epicarpurus 
apinosa,  R. 

CHUKKAR,  a  Sikh  weapon,  resembling  a 
quoit  in  size  and  shape,  thrown  from  the 
finger  with  a  rotatory  motion. — Uerkiots. 

OHUKMAK.  Guz.  Hind.  Flints  ;  pro- 
perly cbaqmaq. 

CHUKMA,  a  race  occupying  the  Toonia, 
Joom  mahals,  a  forest  tract  in  the  hills  of  the 
Chittagong  district,  along  with  Mug,  Heang 
and  Tipperah  races,  all  more  or  less  nomadic. 
•Some  one  of  these  races  till  lately  performed 
human  sacrifices  annually,  and  in  the  year 
1852,  several  were  tried  for  murder  by  sacri- 


TxL.  Habenaria 
Bigelowia  lasiocarpa, 
Tel.  Humez  vesica- 


burning. 

CHULA  or  Chukh.  Hind.  A  tribe  of 
Taga  in  Baghpat. 

CHULAI.  Hind.  Spinacia  tetrandra  ;  also 
Amarantus  poly  gam  us,  Linn, 

CHULAS.  There  are  intermixed  races  in 
the  Bunnu  valley  and  may  be  noticed  the 
Durdu  in  Qiljet  and  Chulas. 

CHULCHILHERA,  aUchen  of  the  Hima- 
laya, the  Borrera  ashiuh  of  Royle  ;  with 
ammonia  it  gives  a  reddish  brown  colour- 
ing  matter,  and  is  used  accordingly  as 
a  dye  stuff.  Dr.  0*Shaughnessy  examined 
this  and  several  other  Indian  lichens,  but 
without  success  in  the  production  of  any 
valuable  coXoxxv^-^O'Shaugknessyy  page  672. 

CHULL  A  whirlpool :  in  the  stream  of  the 
Chumbul  near  BeroUi^  the  whirlpools  and 
eddies  have  given  a  sacred  character  to  it, 
like  the  Nerbudda,  at  the  whirlpools  of  the 
great  god  Chuli  Maheswar,  A  multitude  of 
round  stones  are  taken  out  of  these 
vortice.s,  when  they  have  been  rounded  by 
attrition  into  a  perfectly  orbicular  form,  are 
consecrated)  and  smeared  with  red  lead,  and 
are  then  called  Bhyru,  the  god  of  war,  the 
eldest  son  of  Siva.  Those  of  the  round  stones 
of  the  Nerbudda  whirlpools  are  called  Ban- 
Lang  or  whirlpool  lingam,  and  "  Kori'*  at  the 
temple  of  Berolli.  See  Binlang.  Tod^t  Travels, 

CHULI.      Hind.      Prunus     Armeuiaca, 
also  Prunus  padus,  also  Purslane. 


ficing.     'ihe  place  of  sacrifice  was  a  cleared        CHULI,     Bkno.    Hisd.    Villarsia  ludica, 
district  in  the  jungle  and  staked  round  with  I  Vent 
bamboos  about  six  feet  high.     The  sacrificial 


CHULA.    A  name  given  to  mahomedans 
in  Malabar. —  Wilson. 

CHULIA,  amongst  the    Malays,  a  native 
of  Western  India.  The  Chulia  and  Kling  corn- 


pole  was  a  *'  riiula  bans,"  bamboo,  scraped 
and  stripped  at  the  edges,  the  hanging 
strips  giving  a  rude  notion  of  ornament. 
During  the  celebration  of  these  sacrifices 
lit    Agartollah,  a  gun   is  fired  every  evening  I  prebend  the  traders  and  settlers,  both  mahome- 

at  sunset,  when  every   person  hurries   to  his  ~  '  ~  " 

home. 

CHUKRI.     Hind.    Bheum     emodi,   also 
R.  palmatum. 

CHUKRI.   See  Kabul. 

CHUKOTARA.     Hind.     Duk,     Citrus 
decnmana. 

CHUKRA.      Sans.     A     round    weapon, 
from  chak,  to  return  a  blow,  to  rebound. 

CRUKUDDI      PATTA.       'I^l.     Cassia 
absus,  Linn, 

CHUKULMORA.    Can.    Acacia  elate, 
Linn* 

CHULA.     Hind.    Euphorbia  Royleana. 

CHULA,  a  fire  grate,  made    of    mud    or 


dans  and  hind  us,  from  the  Coromandel  coast. 
These  names  have  been  given  to  them  by  the 
Malays  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  ancient 
commercial  intercourse  subsisting  between  this 
part  of  Asia  and  India.  Kling  is  a  corruption 
from  Teling  or  Telinga  ;  Chulia  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Chola  kingdom  of  the 
peninsula. — NewholcVs  British,  Settlements^ 
Vol  I.  p.  a 

CHULU.  Hind,  of  Himalaya,  Armeniaca 
vulgaris,  Lam.  ;  the  Apricot. 

CHUM.  Hind.  Euphorbia  Royleana; 
also  Moras  serrata;  also,  Fraxinus  xan- 
thoxylloides. 

CHUMANG,  a  low  or  ontcast  race  in  the 


bricks^  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  and  equivalent  to  non-Bhot   districts  of  Kunawar,  with  dark 
the  "^  hearth"  of  the  English,  as  a  home.  A  na-  skins.    The  people   of  the  lower  hills  call 
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CHUMAB. 


CHUMBUL. 


them  Koli,  and  the  Bampur  people,  Chumar. 
They  till  the  soil  and  weave. 

CHUMAR.  A  scattered  race  in  India. 
They  are  said  on  the  authority  of  the  Padma, 
Varaha,  and  Brahmavaivartta  Puranas,  to  be 
descended  from  a  ranllah  or  boatman,  and  a 
Chundal  woman.  The  Chumar  race  is  generally 
snid  to  be  subdivided  into  seven  classes.  Jatooa 
Kaean,  Eoori),  Jyswara,  Jhoosea,  Azimgurhea, 
or  Birherea,  and  Koree  or  Korchnmra.     These 


CHUMARA.  See  Chaldeo. 

CHUMAYAN,  a  class  of  Qujars,  occupy- 
ing twelve  villages  in  Paniput  fiaugur.-- 
Elliot. 

CHUMBA.    Hind.     Artemisia  sacroram. 

CHUM6A.     See  Chamba.    Kohistan. 

CHUMBA-GUDDEE,  a  race  who  dwell 
in  the  Chuinba  hills,  in  the  Himalaya.  They 
say  they  are  Rajputs  and  of  the  guddee-jat. 
They  are   somewhat  short,  but  strong  aitd 


seven  do  not  eat  together  nor  intermarry,  ceaniy  ,»  their  habits.  They  are  sharp  and 
The  Jatooa  are  chfef  in  the  North -West. '  J^^®  *«  »™P«s«  «'^*^*«»^  ^e^s^"^^^^ 
The  Delhi  Territory,  Rohilcui.d,  and  the  i  ^^;^"'^-  Most  of  the  witch  finders  are  of  the 
Upper,  and  part  of  Central  Doab  are  their  I  Clmniba-guddee  race,  and  the  race  may 
seats.  The  Kaean  are  in  Bundelcund  and  ;  ^^^^^J^  .^^  ^^n^^^^  ^7  ^^^^^^  pecuhar  corneal 
Saugor.     The    Kooril    occupy     the  greater  I  «*P8  7^^^  lappete  to  turn  down  over  tiieir 


part  of  the  Central  and  Lower  Doab.  The 
Jyswara  meet  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Allahabad,  and  extend  through  Jnunpoor, 
Mirzapoor  and  Benares,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydpoor  Bhitree,  where  they  are  met 
by  the  Jhoosea,  who  occupy  Ghazeepoor  and 
Bebar.  The  Azimgurhea  have  their  seats 
in  Azimgurh  and  Gorackpoor ;  and  the 
Koree  or  Eorchumra  in  Oudh.  The  last 
are  generally  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
weaving. 

Other  names  are  mentioned  benides  these 
seven  as  the  Jatlote  of  Rohilcund  ;  the  Ahur- 
war,  Sukurwar  and  Dohur,  of  Central  Doab  ; 
but  as  these  latter  avow  some  connection 
with  the  Kooril,  they  may  perhaps  be 
included  in  that  tribe.  In  Behar  we  meet 
also  with  sub-divisions  of  Gureya,  Magahi, 
Dukshinia,  Canoujea  as  well  as  the  Jhoosea 
and  Jyswara  abovcmentioned ;  all  tending  to 
show  that  the  division  into  seven  clans  is 
imaginary. 

The  Dohur  are  mentioned  in  "  Steele's 
Summary,"  p.  128,  as  existing  in  the  Decan 
along  with  Kutnee  (coblers)  and  Duphgurs 
(Dubgar  maker  of  oil  bottles)  ;  but  he  does 
not  include  them  amongst  Chumars,  of  whom 
he  enumerates  the  following  classes, — Sul- 
tunger,  Marat'he,  Paradosh,  Purdesee,  Hural- 
bhutel,  Dubalee,  Woje,  Chour. 

Chumars  are  reputed  to  be  a  dark  race, 
and  a  fair  Chumar  is  said  to  be  as  rare  an 
object  as  a  black  Brahmin. 

Kurea  Brahmin  gor  Chnmar. 
In  ke  Bat*h  nu  ootriye  par. 

That  is  go  not  in  the  same  boat  witli  a 
black  Brahmin  or  a  white  Chumar,  both 
objects  being  considered  of  evil  omen.  Many 
of  the  Chumar  of  Central  India  have  joined 
the  reformed  Sat-nami  sect  The  Chumar  of 
HinduataUy  in  respect  to  members  and  avoca- 
tions are  in  the  same  position  as  the  pariahs 
of  the  south  of  the  peninsula.«-i^Uiot. 
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ears  like  an  English  travelling  cap.  When 
Europeans  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Kangra  valley,  these  men  had  very  slight  no- 
tions of  caste,  and  would  eat  or  drink  anj- 
thing  the  Europeans  gave  them,  bat  since 
their  contact  with  the  natives  of  the  plains 
they  have  become  as  bigrited  as  any  hindu. 

CHUiMBARA.  Mar.  Prerana  tomen- 
tnga. 

CFTUMBI  SAG.  Hikd,  Amarantospo- 
lygarous. 

CHUMBO.     Port.     Lead. 
CHUMBPtAMBAUKAM,    a   great  tank 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Madras. 

CHUMBIIANUK.  A  single  valve  of  the 
mu8cle  shell  without  the  mollusc,  used  in 
A j  mere  as  an  aphrodisiac.  —  G«rt. -Wec^.  ^m 
p.  132. 

CHUMBUL,  a  river  tributary  to  the  Jam- 
na.  It  rises  in  Malwab.  in  lat  22 **  26',  and 
Ion.  75  **  45',  eight  or  nine  miles  S.  W.  from 
Mhow,  which  is  2,019  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
rises  on  the  cluster  called  Janapava.  It  mos 
North,  105  m.  ;  N.  W.,  6  m. ;  a  E.,lOin.; 
N.  E.,  23  m.  ;  S.  W.  25  m  ;  North  to  jonc- 
tion  with  Kalee  Sind  ;  N.  E..  145  m. ;  S.  B. 
78  m.  to  Jumna  :  lenjith,  570  m.,  deacrib- 
ed  in  a  form  nearly  semi-circular,  the  diame- 
ter being  only  30  m.  It  receives  the  ChumbeU 
70  ;  Seepra,  120  ;  Parbutty,  220 ;  Kallee 
Sinde,  225  ;  Banas,  320 ;  Chota  Kallee  Sindc 
104  m.  About  56,000  square  miles  drained.lt 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  for  navigation,whicft 
is  probably  incompatible  with  the  average  de- 
clivity of  its  bed  (2  feet  5  iiL  per  mile),  and  RtiH 
more  so  with  the  general  rugged  and  rocky 
character  of  its  channel.  Its  average  volutDe 
of  water  is  so  ccmsiderable,  that  at  its  jnn^ 
tion  it  has  been  known  to  raise  the  uniteo 
stream  seven  or  eight  feet  in  12  iionrs.  The 
nominal  source  of  the  Chumbul  is  in  a  part 
of  the  Vindhya  range,  nine  miles  south-west 
of  the  cantonment  of  Mhow  ;  but  this  ptf* 
of  the  river  is  dry  in  the  hot  season,  during 
which  it  owes  its  waters  to  ether  tribotafj 
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streams.  The  eunent  of  this  river  is  in 
most  parts  gentle,  its  bed  rocky,  and  its 
course  through  Malwa  much  obstructed  by 
shallows ;  but,  after  entering  Harrowtee  by 
an  opening  in  the  Mokundra  range,  it  be- 
comes a  fine  and  deep  stream. 

The  course  of  the  Chumbul,  not  reckoning 
the  minor  sinuaties,  is  upwardH  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  alotig  its  banks  specimens  of  nearly 
every  race  now  existing;  iu  India  may  be 
found :  Soiidi,  Obunderawut,  Seesodia, 
Hara,  €h>re,  Jadoon,  Sikerwal,  Goojur,  Jat 
Tuar,  Cfaohan,  Bhadoria,  Kutchwaha,  Sengar, 
Boondela,  each  in  associatiors  of  various 
magnitudes,  from  the  substantive  state  to 
the  little  republic  communes  between  the 
Chumbul  and  Cobari.  The  Cbumbul  runs 
through  the  territories  of  Siudiah  and  Holcar. 
viz.,  Gwalior  and  Indore,  and  runs  near 
Kotah.— 7'oflr«  Rajoithan^  VoL  I.,  p.  16.  Bep, 
Boyal,  Com, 

OHUMDUNKIARI,  a  town  in  Manbhom. 

CHUMDUL  Hind.,  or  CHAMDUI.  Hind, 
Suntalum  album,  Linn, 

CHUMERERL  A  lake  in  Ladak.  See 
Choomooriri. 

CHUMGA.  A  Kafir  tribe.  See  Kafiris- 
tan.  Rush. 

CHUM  GUDHUL.  Hind.  One  of  the 
Cheiroptera,  the  flyiog-fox  of  Europeans  in 
India. 

CHUMIAH.  A  I'ace  to  the  north  and 
ftud  east  of  Chittagong,  dwelling  between 
the  Euki  and  the  plains.  The  Chumiah  and 
the  Ruki  are  described  as  having  flat  noses, 
small  eyes,  and  broad  round  faces,  and  to 
difier  from  the  Naga  race  both  in  appearance 
and  customs. 

CHUMLA.  A  valley  near  the  Bunair  or 
Bunnoor  country  in  Afghanistan.  The  val- 
ley and  the  central  plain  of  the  Eusufzai  are 
commanded  by  hills  that  descend  from  the 
Hindoo  Coosh. 

CHUM  PA,  properly  Champa  or  Cbampa- 
ka,  the  Micbelia  champaka,  Linn,  The  flower 
of  the  Champa  is  one  of  the  five  with  which 
Kama,  the  hindoo  god  of  love,  tips  the  arrows 
he  w*^.    See  Kama. 

CHUMPA  NUTIA,  (Varval.)  Bkng. 
Amarantus  polygamus. 

CHUMPOUTE.  The  berry  of  a  small 
plant,  brought  to  Ajmeer  via  Pali,  used  in 
perfumes  and  also  in  medicine  :  one  seer  is 
eold  for  one  rupee. — Oen.  MeiL  Top.,  p,  131. 

CHUMURTI.  A  Chinese  district  bor- 
dering on  Ladak. 

CHUMWA.  A  tribe  in  Assam,  exempt 
from  manual  labour. —  Wilson, 

CHUNA.  BxNO.  Cicer  arietinum.  Lin, 
Oram.  Through  the  Italian  Cece  and  the 
French  Chieker,   comes  its   English    name 
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^  chick-pea."  The  term  <'  arietinum"  is  de- 
rived  from  the  resemblance  of  the  seed  to  a 
ram's  head.  The  word  used  by  Europeans  in 
India  is  gram,  or  Bengal  gram,  of  which  the 
origin  has  been  much  disputed,  and  is,  it  is 
believed,  quite  unknown. — EUioU 
CHUNAM.  Anglo-Tamil. 
Ouz.  Hind. 


Ghnnnft. 

Chunnam. 

Cliuaambu. 


»» 
Tam. 


Stinamu. 
Chooouoo. 


Tel. 


•> 


In  oriental  arts,  a  term  applied  to  quick- 
lime, made  from  nodular  limestone,  from  lime- 
stone rocks,  from  marbles,  and  from  calcined 
shells  ;  also  applied  to  plaster.  The  plaster 
of  Madras  has  long  been  famed  for  its  iitarble 
like  polish,  and  is  prepared  either  from  shells 
or  lime-stones.  The  shells  generally  used  at 
Madras  are  both  recent  and  fossil,  but  the  latter 
of  recent  species,  found  in  extensive  beds, 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pulicat  Lake,  and  other  low  marshy 
places  on  the  sea  coast,  which  are  covered  by 
the  sea  at  high-water.  The  shells  are  calcined 
with  charcoal,  one  parah  of  charcoal  being 
allowed  to  every  two  parahs  of  chunam. 
The  kilns  generally  used  are  calculated  to 
hold  altogether  60  parahs,  that  is  40  of  shells 
and  20  of  charcoal.  A  small  arch,  1  foot  3 
inches  in  height,  the  same  in  breadth,  and 
raised  5  feet  above  tlie  surface  <>f  theground^ 
runs  longitudinally  through  the  kiln  ;  the  top 
of  this  arch  is  a  grating  of  brick  on  edge, 
which  is  partially  covered  with  broken  tiles, 
so  that  neither  the  shells  nor  charcoal  can 
drop  through  them,  but  small  apertures  are 
left  for  the  escape  of  the  ashes  and  for  the 
necessary  circulation  of  air.  Cver  this  bed 
a  layer  of  charcoal  is  first  placed  tliroughout, 
about  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  fire  applied  : 
when  sufficiently  kindled,  the  mixed  shells 
and  charcoal  are  laid  in  small  heaps  of  not 
more  than  ^  of  a  parah  each  at  about  1  foot 
6  inches  apart,  and  when  the  fire  has  been 
communicated  to  them,  the  intermediate 
spaces  must  be  filled  up  with  more  shells 
and  charcoal  to  a  level,  and  when  the  fire 
has  thoroughly  extended  to  them  also,  an- 
other row  is  to  be  laid  in  a  heap  upon  this 
mass  as  was  done  in  the  first  instance,  and 
in  the  subsequent  operations  are  to  be  repeat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  until  the  kiln  is  filled. 
The  transverse  arches  are  to  promote  the  re- 
quisite current  of  air,  and  the  windward  ones 
are  invariably  to  be  kept  open,  whilst  those 
on  the  opposite  side  must  be  dosed.  The 
kilns  used  at  Madras  are  built  of  brick  or 
clay,  and  require  renewal  every  three  years. 
The  shells  will  be  sufficiently  calcined  in  12 
hours,  and  24  more  are  required  to  cool  them, 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  moved  and  the 
charcoal  sifted  from  them.    It  is  found  that 
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cbtinam  thus  prepared  and  slaked  to  a  powder 
is  increased   to  double  its  original  bulk  when 
in   the  form  of  shells.     The  following  is  the 
method  of  plastering  with  chuiiam  at  Madras. 
If  for  one  coat,  the  piaster  i.s  oom posed  of  one 
part  of  chunam  and  one  and  a  half  of  river 
sand   thoroughly  mixed   and  well   beaten  up 
with  water,    lliis   operation   is  usually   per- 
formed by  womeu,  who  stand  round  a  small 
stone   trough  prepared  for  the  purpose,    into 
which  the  ingredients  are  thrown  and  gradual- 
ly moistened  with  water,  as  the  process  of  mix  • 
ing  proceeds.  The  women  \\»e  wooden  sticks 
shod  like  a  rice  pounder.     The  plaster,  when 
mixed,  is  taken  out  of  the  troughs  and  made 
into  conical  heaps,  where  it  remains  till  re- 
quired, and  may  be  kept  without  injury  for 
several  months  ;  but  when  left  for  any  time,  a 
small  cistern  or  hollow  is  made  at  the  top  of 
the  heap  into   which    water  is  occasionally 
poured.     Before  applying  the  plaster  the  wall 
is  trimmed  with  a  trowel  and  swept  perfectly 
clean  and  then  slightly  sprinkled  with  water. 
The  wall  being  ready,  the  planter  is  put  into 
small  wooden    boxes    at  convenient    places 
among  the  bricklayers,  by  whom  it  is  mixed 
np  with  jaggery    water,  |lb.  of  jaggery  or 
coarse  sugar  being  allowed  to  every  parah  of 
quick  lime,  until  it  is  brought  to  the  required 
consistency  :  it  is  then  laid  on  with  a  trowel 
above  half  an  inch  thick,  and  levelled  with  a 
flat  wooden  rule,  being  afterwards  smoothed 
with  a  wooden  rubber  till  it  acquires  an  even 
surface.     During  the  process  of  rubbing,  the  , 
plaster  is  occasionally  sprinkled  with  a  little 
pure  white  lime  mixed  with  water  to  give  it 
a  hard  surface.   If  for  tioo  coats  of  chunam,  the 


tinue  polishing  the  plaster  until  it  is  quite 
dry,  and  a  number  of  bricklayers  are  employ- 
ed in  order  that  it  may  be  well  polished  the 
first  day.     Moisture  continues  to  exude  from 
the  plaster  for  some  days  after  it  is  com- 
pleted :  this  must  be  carefully  wiped  off  with 
a  soft  cloth,  and  the  wall  kept  perfectly  dry 
till  the  moisture  entirely  ceases.     For  three 
coats  of  chunam,  the  firtit  coat  is  as  above, 
but  it  is  left  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  t» 
dry  before  the  second  coat  is  applied.     The 
plaster  for  the  second  coat  consists  of  one 
part    of    lime  and    one  of  fine   river  Band 
freed  from  the  coarser  particles  and  clay  by 
sifting.     It  is  well  mixed   and    beaten   up 
in   a   clean  trough,    and  applied    over    the 
first  coat  about  ^    of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
the    first  being   previously   moistened    with 
a    little  water.    It    is    next    rubbed     d<»wD 
iu  the  same  manner  as   the  first   coat,  but 
acquires  a  much  smoother  surface,  the  plaster 
being  of  a  finer  quality.     A  day  or  two  after- 
wards, wheu  it  has  had  time  to  dry,  the  third 
coat  is  applied.  It  conaists  of  4  parts  of  lime 
and  one  of  fine  white  sand.     These,  after  be- 
ing well  mixed,  are  reduced  by  grinding  to  a 
very    fine    paste   quite  free  from  grittiuess. 
This  is  put   into  a  large  earthen  jar  of  the 
size  nearly  of  half  a  hogshead,  and  mixed  vith 
the  white  of  eggs,  scnr-milk  (Tyre)  and  ghee, 
in  the  proportion  of  12  eggs,  1^  measures  of 
'^  tyre,"  and  a  ^  lb.  of  ghee  to  every  parah  of 
plaster.      These  are    all    thoroughly  mixed 
and  rubbed  between  the  hands  till  the  ingre- 
dients are  thoroughly  incorporated  and  the 
composition  reduced  to  an  uniform  consistent 
paste,    a    little  thicker  than  cream,  and  per- 


first  coat  is  applied,  as  already  described,  with  •  fectly  free  from   grittiness.     The    plaster  is 


the  exception  that  the  surface  is  left  rough  and 
no  pure  lime  is  applied  during  the  process  of 
rubbing.  A  day  t»r  two  after  the  first  coat 
is  applied  and  while  moist,  the  second  is  laid 
on.     The  plaster  used  for  the  second  coat 


now  fit  for  use.  and  is  put  on  with  a  wooden 
rubber  about  f  of  an  inch  thick,  and  gently 
rubbed  till  it  becomes  perfectly  smooth.  Im- 
mediately after  this,  another  coat  of  still  finer 
plaster   is    applied,  consisting  of    pure  lime 


consists  of  three  parts  of  lime  and  one  of  !  ground  to  a  very  fiue  powder,  and  afterwards 
white  sand.  These  are  mixed  as  before,  and  mixed  with  water  in  a  clean  tub,  till  it  is  «if 
afterwards  ground  by  women  on  a  flat  stone  |  the  consistency  of  cream.  This  is  put  ou 
with  a  small  stone  roller  till  they  are  reduced  j  about  j^  of  an  inch  thick  with  a  brush,  aiid 
to  a  fine  paste.     This  is  laid  on  a  wooden    rubbed  gently  with  a  small  trowel  till  it  ac- 


Tubberand  applied  with  care  over  the  first 
coat  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  then 
rubbed  down  peifectly  smooth  with  a  small 
trowel,  and  afterwards  polished  with  a  crystal 
or  smooth  stone  rubber,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
acquired  a  fine  polish,  a  little  very  fine 
potstone  (Ballapum)  powder  is  sprinkled  on 
it  to  increase  the  whiteness  and  polish,  and 
the  polishing  continued.  The  second  coat 
ought  to  be  applied  and  finished  in  one  day, 
for  it  usually  hardens  too  much  daring  the 
night  to  be  polished  the  following  day,  except 
in  damp  weather.     The  practice  is  to  con- ) 
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quires  a  slight  degree   of    hardness.     It  is 
*  then  rubbed  with  a  rock  crystal  or  stone  rub* 
ber  till  a  beautiful  polish  is  produced,  not  for- 
getting to  sprinkle  the  wall  with  fine    pot- 
stone  (Ballapum)  powder  daring  the  prooeea 
of  polishing.     If  the  plaster   is  not  entirely 
dry  on  the  second  morning,  the  operation  of 
polishing  ought  to  be  coutinaed  until  il   k 
quite  dry.     The  moisture,  as  above  directed, 
must  be  carefully  wiped  off,  and  the  wall  kept 
quite  dry  till  all  appearence  of  moisture  ceaae» 
The  result  of  the  process  depends  chiefly  o« 
.the  plaeter  for  the  upper  coat  being  redooed 
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to  a  very  fine  paste  perfectly  free  from  grit- 
tiness,  and  on  its  being,  after  it  is  applied  to 
the  wall,  robbed  constantly  with  great  care 
till  it  is  quite  dry  and  bas  acquired  a  very 
fine  polish.  The  wall  ought  then  to  be  fre- 
quently wiped  with  a  fine  clean  cloth  to  re- 
move the  moisture,  and  it  may  be  occasionally 
dnflted  with  Bailapnm  powder.  The  stone 
used  in  polishing  it  is  rock-crystal  or  a  white 
quartz  pebb)e  about  3  inches  long  and  1} 
broad,   the   face   of   which   has   a  very  fine 


should  be  used  immedii^tely  after  slaking. 
When  used  in  situations  requiring  hydraulic 
cement,  no  more  water  should  be  used  in  slak- 
ing it  than  ia  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine 
dry  powder.  Magneaian  limes  have  been  found 
at  Salem  and  in  the  Tanjore  district,  where  it 
was  used  with  sueeess  by  Captain  Cotton  in 
forming  the  anietUs :  tho  cement  formed 
with  it  WAS  stronger  than  that  formed  with 
other  lime.  It  should  not  be  immersed  im- 
mediately on  being  used.  Much  controversy 


polish.     The  wall  is  rubbed  with  this  for  one  i  lias  occurred  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of 


or  two   days,   the  moisture  being   carefully 
wiped   oflf  every  morning,  and  potstone  (Bal- 
lapum)  powder  sprinkled   on  it  several  times 
during  the  day.     When  the   lime  is  prepared 
from  sea  shell 8>   these  are  first   cleaned  and 
washed,  and  then  calcined  with  charcoal,  care 
being  taken  to  exclude  every   thing  likely  to 
injure  the  whiteness  of  the  lime  :  very  white 
sand  only  is  employed,  as  common  sand  des- 
troys   the  brilliancy   of   the  plaster.     When 
white    sand    is    not    procurable,  white  rock 
crystal    or    quartz    pebbles  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder    may    be    substituted.     Mortar    for 
building  consiHts  of  one  part  of  chunam    and 
two     of    sand.     Immediately    before    being 
used)    the    mortnr  is    mixed    with   jaggery 
water,  1  lb.  of  jaggery  being  allowed  to  every 
parah    of    lime.      It    is    used    in    a    much 
more    fluid    state  than     is    the  practice  in 
Europe.        When    shell     lime     is    used  in 
situations   requiring   a   hydraulic  cement,  it 
should  be  mixed  with  burnt  clay  in  powder, 
fresh  burnt  tiles  more  or  less  broken  are  in 
general  conveniently  procured.     In  building 
the  pier     at    Masulipatam,  Captain   Buckle 
employed  a  cement  consisting  of  one  part  of 
lime,  one  of  the  tile  dust,  and  two   of  sharp 
river  sand,  and  it  appeared  to  answer  well. 
Jaggery   was   used  in  the   usual   proportion 
of  one  pound  to  a  parah  of  chunam.     Lime- 
stone abounds  in  most   districts   of  Southern 
Asia,  but  the  qualities  of   the  different  va- 
rieties are  best  ascertained  by   experiment. 
When  found  in  large  blocks  of  very  compact 
Btone,  the  breaching  of  it   forma  a   consider- 
able   item  in  the  expense.     Such   stone  as 
yields  very  hydraulic  lime  is  not  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  ordinary  building,  unless  the 
precaution  is  taken  of  keeping  the  work  con- 
stantly wet.     The  best  form  of  kiln  for  burn- 
ing stone  with  charcoal  is  given  by  Captain 
Smith  in   his  translation  of  Yicat,  Plate  1, 
fig.  11  and  12.     When  wood  is  used  the  sphe- 
roidal form  of  kiln  is  recommended.    It  will 
be  found  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  carbon, 
if  the  stone  Is  well  moistened  in  water,  pre- 
vious to  placing  it  in  the  kiln.     It  should  be 
remarked  that  nothing  but  clean  sand  should 
be  added  to  the  hydraulic  limes ;  such  limes 
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using  the  lime  while  hot ;  the  generally  receiv- 
ed opinion  is  that  it  should  be  so  used  ;  butia 
regard  to  the  pure  limes  free  from  clay  and 
iron,  that  is  without  hydraulic  properties, 
this  course  is  questionable.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted in  Rome,  and  lime  mortar  kept  moist 
has  been  found  suitable  for  building  after 
the  lapse  of  several  hundred  years  ;  lime  used 
Aot  is  seldom  thoroughly  slaked*  A  common 
practice  in  India  is  to  mix  the  slaked 
lime  and  sand,  form  it  into  heaps,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  formed  a  hollow  which  is 
kept  constantly  filled  with  water.  Shell 
lime,  so  kept  and  subjected  to  the  usual 
beating  when  used,  seemed  to  Mr.  Rohde  at 
leastas  good  as  when  at  first  burned:  hydraulic 
limes,  including  of  course  all  which  become 
hard  under  water  ought  no  doubt  to  be  used 
hot.  At  Ternate,  and  other  coral  islands, 
coral  is  largely  burned  into  lime  for  mortar.—- 
Wiode  MSS. 

CBUNAMBU.  Tam.  Quicklime,  Chunam. 

CflUNA-KA-PATHAR,  lime  stone  for 
burning. 

CHUNAR,  a  rock  fortress  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  It  is  percbed  on  the  crest  of  a 
limestone  spur  that  rises  to  the  height  of  150 
feet  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  stream.  The 
treaty  of  Chunar  between  the  subadarof 
Oudh  and  Warren  Hastings  was  signed  on 
the  19th  September  1781.  In  the  fortress  is 
a  state  prison  in  which  Trirabukjee  Danglia 
pined  away  his  last  days  hopeless  of  ever 
being  able  to  give  a  second  slip  to  his  enemiea. 
Trav.  of  Hind,,  Vol  I.  p,  132.  See  In- 
scriptions. 

CHUNAR,  the  PlaUnns  orientalis.  Char- 
Chunur  lake,  tbe  Shalimar  garden,  was 
one  of  the  great  works  of  Jehanghir. — Baron 
UugeVs  Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab, 
p.  HI. 

CHUNARU.  Hind,  also  Chunari.H.  Lime 
burners  or  workers  in  lime,  as  plasterers.— 
Wilsofi. 

CHUNCOA.  Can.  SeeMutti. 

CHUND,  a  hindu  poet  and  religious  re- 
former, but  now  known  only  in  the  former 
character.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Prithi  raj, 
the  last  hindu  king  of  Delhi.  He  was  a 
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monotheist,  and  after  having  separately  in- 
voked the  three  persons  of  the  hindn  triad, 
says,  that  he  who  believes  them  distinct,  '*  hell 
will  be  his  portion/'  His  work  is  a  general 
history  of  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  It 
consists  of  69  books,  comprizing  100,000 
stunza?,  relating  to  the  exploits  of  Prithi  raj, 
and  every  noble  family  of  Rajasthan  find  in  it 
some  record  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  accord- 
ingly treasured  amongst  the  archives  of  each 
race  having  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
rajpoot.  From  this  he  can  trace  his  martial 
forefathers  who  *  drank  of  tho  wave  of  battle' 
in  the  passes  of  Kirmiin,  when  ^  the  cloud  of 
war  rolled  from  Himachil'  to  the  plains  of 
Hindusthan.  The  wars  of  Frithi  raj,  his 
alliances,  his  numerous  and  powerful  tribu- 
taries, their  abodes  and  pedigrees,  make  the 
works  of  Chund  invaluable  as  historic  and 
geographical  memoranda,  besides  being  trea- 
sures in  mythology,  manners,  and  the  annals 
of  the  mind.  They  are  entirely  heroic ;  each 
book  a  relation  of  one  of  the  exploits  of 
Prithi  raj. — TocPs  RajastJian,  Vol  I.  p,  68.  ii. 

p,    254. 

C  HAND  A.     Hind.    Subecriptions. 

CHUNDANA  ENNE  or  Chandana  enne. 
Tam.  Sandal  wood  oil  :  oil  of  Sautalum 
album. 

CHUNDAO.  Hind,  or  Chundul,  or 
Chandal.  Hind.  Lepuranda  saccidora. 
Syn.  of  Antiaris  saccidora. 

CUUNDA  SAHEB,  a  mahomedan  with 
whom  the  French  sided,  in  their  effurts  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  South  of  India. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Saadut 
Oollah  was  ruler  of  the  centre  of  the  Carnatic, 
from  1710  to  1732,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Ali  Dost.  Ali  Dost  waH  killed 
in  battle  cigainst  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Sufdar  Ali.  Of  his  two 
daughters,  one  married  Chun  da  Sahib. 
Chunda  Sahib  seized  on  Trichinopoly  in  1736, 
but  the  place  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Mahrattas,  and  Chunda  Sahib  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  lingered  eight  years  in  prison 
at  Tanjore.  where  he  was  murdered  by  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore.  Sufdar  Ali  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  brother-in-law  Murtuzza 
Ali,  leaving  a  minor  son,  but  this  youth  also 
was  assassinated,  while  Anwar-ud-din  was 
his  guardian,  and  Anwar-ud-din  succeeded 
to  the  throne  as  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  but 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Ainboor  and  is  buried  in 
the  Jamma  mosque  of  Hyderabad. 

CHUN  DEE.    Sans,  from  Chanda,  furious. 

CHUNDEE-MANDAPA.  Sans,  from 
Chundee,  the  goddess  Chund ee  and  Manda- 
pa,  a  house.  This  is  a  kind  of  temple, 
with  a  flat  roof.  It  is  often  erected  by  rich 
hindoos  adjoining  to  their  houses,   and  is 
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designed  for  the  image  of  Doorga  or  Kalee. 
It  is  built  on  four  sides,  with  an  area  in  the 
middle. —  Ward's  View  oftke  Hindoos.  Vol. 
ii.  p.  3. 

CHUNDEE  TOLA,  a  town  on  the  Hoogley, 
district  of  Bengal. 

CUUNDEKU,  or  Soondekia.  Tam.  So- 
lan um  pubescens. 

CUUNDEL,  a  tribe  of  rajpoots  scattered 
in  various  parts  of  the  Nurth-Wett  Provinces, 
who  for  the  most  part  derive  their  origiu 
from  Muboba  in  Bundelcund.  Before  the 
mahomedan  conquest  Muhoba  appears  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  a  principality  that 
extended  to  the  Nerbudda,  and  included  the 
province  of  Chunderee,  which  is  called  after 
their  name.  They  are  styled  Sombunsee,  but 
they  are  not  considered  to  be  of  pure  desceut, 
and  their  sons  are  carefully  excluded  from 
marriages  with  the  higher  clans.  This  trit>e 
expelled  the  Baland  tribe  frum  Ajoree,  Burhur 
and  Mirzapur. — Elliot. 

CHUNDELEE,  a  very  fine  cotton  fabric 
of  India,  so  cost!  y  as  to  be  used  only  in  native 
courts.  It  is  made  from  Berar,  or  Oomraotee 
cotton.  The  chief  care  is  bestowed  on  the  pre- 
paration  of  the  thread  which,  when  of  very 
fine  quality,  sells  for  its  weight  iu  silver, 
the  weavers  work  in  a  dark  under-ground 
room,  the  walls  of  which  are  kept  purposely 
damp  to  prevent  dust  from  flying  about, 
Oomraotee  cotton  is  alone  used. — JSlUoL 

CHUNDIKA.     Sans.     From  Chanda,  fu- 
rious. 
CHUNDNAII,  a  river  near  Mordapoor  in 

Pubna  district. 

CHUNDOO  LAL,  a  Kaet,  for  many  years 
peshcar  of  the  dewan  of  Hyderabad.  He 
succeeded  Mir  A  lam,  as  minister,  and  almost 
ruined  the  Hyderabad  state. 

CUUNDRA,  Soma,  Indu,  are  all 
epithets  fur  the  moon,  or  as  he  is  classically 
styled,  in  an  inscription  of  the  famous  Ku- 
marpal,  at  Cheetore,  "  Nissa  Nat'h,  the 
ruler  of  darkness  (Nissa,) 

CHUNDEA.    Beno. 
tinuni. 

CUUNDRA  MULA. 
ria  galanga. 

CHUNDRIAK.  Sans.  The  rays  of  the 
moon. 

CHUNDROOS.  Gdz,  Hind.  Copal  re- 
sin.  The  fine  shavings  of  it  are  used  in  me- 
dicine to  stop  haemoptysis,  made  up  into  a 
medicine  called  '*  Kbairwa."  It  is  much  used 
in  varnishes  ;  price  in  Ajmir  Bs.30  per  mauud. 
—Gen.  Med,  Top.,  p.  132. 

CHUNDROUR.    A  river  <5f  Bands. 
CHUNDRU  MULLIKA.    Brno.    Pyie- 
thrum  or  Chrysaatfaamum  Indicom. 
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Beno.    Ksempfe- 
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CHUNDBUMOOLA.  Bjbno.  Eiemp. 
feria  galanga. 

CHUNDUN  orChandan.  Mab.  Bbng. 
Hind.     Santalum  album  ;  Sandal  wood. 

CUUNDUNA  or  Cbandaua.  Duk.  ako 
Ghnndasaru.  Duk.  Santalnm  album.  San- 
da]  -^7ood 

GHUNDUNA  SUN.  Hind.  Corchoros 
olitorins. 

CHUNDUNBETOO.  B*no.  Chenopo- 
diam  album. 

CHUNDUN-MOOLEE.  Benq.  Urtica 
tuberosa. 

GHUNDUS.  A  aceuted  wood  used  for 
the  malla  or  cbaplets  of  hiudua. — Tod!% 
Ba^oithan,  Vol  II.  p,  282. 

OUUNDW ASS  A .  Close  to  this  place  are 
the  buddhiat  caves  of  Dhumnar,  with  a  biodoo 
temple  behind.  The  caves  are  about  forty 
miles  from  Neemuch. 

CHUNDWUB.  A  small  river  near  Ha- 
meerpore* 

CHUNE  Malbal.  Gathartocarpus  ^b^ 
tula.— i?(w6. 

CHUNEEOT.  A  town  north  of  the  plains 
of  Multan.    See  Sikha 

CHUNQ*  Hind.  Hordeum  hezastichum, 
also  Pyrus  mains  in  Pangi  and  Chenab,  Bou- 
cerosia  edulis,  also  Saliz  alba*  white  willow. 

GHUN6,  a  border  race  between  Nepaul 
and  Sikkim.  They  are  also  called  Limbu, 
Chung  being  the  name  giveo  to  them  by 
the  Lepcha.  They  are  a  hardy,  bard-working 
tribe.  They  caltivate  grain  and  rear  cow8»  pigs, 
and  poultry.  Their  hats  are  made  of  split  bam- 
boo and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
ginger  and  cardamom,  guyed  down  with 
rattans.    They  drink  to  excess. — Latham, 

CHUNGAL.    au£.  Hind.    Verdigris. 

CHUNG  CHOW.  One  of  the  outer  is- 
lands of  the  Canton  river,  6  miles  north  ^ 
west  of  Lin-ting,  and  near  the  S.  £.  part  of 
Lantoa. — Horsburgh. 

CHUNGHA.  Hikd.  also  Chun,  Euphor- 
bia Boyleana. 

CHUNGI.    Hind.    Boucerosiaancheri. 

CHUNGSA,  in  Kunawer.  From  here,  a 
pass  leads  toBoorasoo. 

CHUNGSAKHAGO.  A  pass  in  Kuna- 
wer leading  from  Chetka  to  Neilung,  on  the 
Jankee  or  Jannubee  branch  of  the  Ganges. 
It  is  a  lofty  pass,  probably  not  under  18,000 
feet. 

CHUNGUB.  A  wandering  houseless  race 
in  the  Punjab,  probably  the  same  as  the  Chin- 
ganeh  of  Turkey,  the  Italian  Zingaro,  the 
Spanish  Gitano,  and  the  English  Gipsy.  About 
Delhi,  the  race  is  called  Kunjur,  a  word  which 
in  the  Punjab  properly  implies  a  courtesan 
or  dancing  girl.    See  Zingarro. 

CHUNIUM — ?  Conium  maculatum. 
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CQCNNA.    See  Gram.     Chuna,  Chenna. 
CtJUNNI  MARUM.    Tam.  Acalypha  be- 
tulina. 

GHUNNI-SAFAID.  Hikd.  Abrus  preca- 
tonus  seeds. 

CHUNNU.    Tkl.     Chunam. 

CHUNUMEA.  A  tribe  of  Ghuuderbnnsi 
rajputs  in  Jouupur,  Azimgurh  and  Grornk- 
pur. — EllioU 

CHUPAO*  Pbbs,  a  foray  ;  a  charge  of  ca» 
valry. 

CHUPATHL  Hind.  An  unleavened 
wheaten  cake 

CHAPATHIKI  BHAJI.  Duk.  Marsilea 
quadrifolia. 

CHUPDA  LAC.    Shell  lac.    See  Chap. 

CHUPEIN.  Hind.  Potamogeton  gra- 
mineusi 

CHUPPCR.  Pers.  Couriers  on  horseback. 

CHUPRA.     A  town  in  Bahar  province. 

CHUPHI  ALU.  Beno.  and  Hikd.  Dies* 
corea  globosa,  properly  Safri-alu — Roxb. 

CHUPTA-LAC.  DDK.  Gdz.Hind.  Shell 
lac 

CHUB.  Hikd.  of  Kishangunga^  Quercus 
ilex. 

CHUB.  In  the  Punjab,  the  sweeper 
caste,  many  of  whom  have  become  followers 
of  Nannk,  and  are  commonly  called  Bungre- 
tha  Sikh  or  Mazhabi  Sikh.   See  Chura. 

CHUa  Hikd.  BsNa.  The  shifting  allu- 
vial deposits  of  a  great  river,  are  so  called  in 
Bengal — Yuk*s  Embaap,  p.  26. 

CHUB,  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Himalaya^ 
12,500  feet  in  height. 

CHURA.    BsNa.   Xyrisindica. — Linn. 

CHURA.  Caste  of  sweepers,  one  of  the 
ghair  mulazim  castes  in  a  village. 

CHURA.  Hikd.  Commelyna  Bengalen- 
sis,  also  Angelica  glauoa. 

CHURA  and  Tirah  are  fertile  and  well 
peopled  valleys,  enjoying  a  cool  climate, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Peshawar ;  and  it 
was  not  unusual  for  the  sirdars,  and  others, 
who  had  an  understanding  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  pass  the  warm  weather  in  the  for- 
mer of  these  places,  which  also  frequently 
became  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  distressed.  At 
Chura  resided  Kban  Bahadar  Khan,  Afredi, 
who  attained  immense  influence  amongst  his 
tribe  from  the  circumstance  of  his  attendance 
at  court  during  the  sway  of  the  Sadoz  Zye. 
Shah  Sujah  married  one  of  his  daughters  to, 
and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  fonnd  an 
asylum  with  him.  The  Afredi  occupy  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the  hillsy  nearest  Peshawar ;  and 
the  Sbinwari  the  western  parts,  looking  upon 
the  valley  of  Jelalabad.  The  Qrak  Zye  reside 
in  Tirah,  intermingled  with  the  Afredi,  and 
some  of  them  are  fonnd  in  the  hills  south  of 
Peshawar«    It  was  a  malek  or  chief  of  this 
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tribe  who  conducted  Nadir  Shall  and  a  force 
of  cavalry,  by  the  rente  of  Chura  and  Tirah, 
to  Pesiiawar,  when  the  principal  road  through 
the  hills  was  defended  against  him.  The 
Shinwari,  besides  their  portion  of  the  hills, 
have  the  lands  immediately  west  of  them, 
and  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Safed  Koh 
range.  More  westerly  still,  under  the  same 
hill  range,  they  are  found  south  of  Jelalahad, 
and  are  the  neighbours  of  the  Khogani. 
These  are  in  the  condition  of  unruly  subjects. 
There  are  also  some  of  them  in  Ghor-band,and 
they  dwell  in  great  numbers  bordering  on 
Bajor  to  the  north-west,  where  they  are  in- 
dependent, and  engaged  in  constant  hostilities 
with  the  tribes  of  Bajor  and  of  Kafiristan. 

CHURAITEA,  a  river  near  Pabruraala  in 
Bograh  district. 

OHURAKH.  Hind.  Awheel,  a  discus. 
See  Charakh  ;  Siva. 

OHURAL.     Hind.     Lathyrus  sativna. 

CHURANG  or  Chor  Ganga,  the  founder 
of  the  Ganga-vansa  dynasty  of  OriRsa.  His 
name  is  also  written  Saranga  deva.  He  invaded 
Orissa  in  A.  D.  1131  and  his  dynasty  ended 
with  rajah  Narsinh-deo  who,  in  1217,  built 
Kanarak,  the  Black  Pagoda.  Churaug  was  a 
benefactor  to  Juggernath,  adorned  it,  and 
peopled  its  neighbourhood. 

CHURBI.  Guz.  CHARBL  Hind.  Tallow 

CHUR-CHE,  of  early  European  travellers, 
are  the  Yu-che  or  Niu-che  of  the  Chinese,  the 
ancestors  x)f  the  modern  Manchu. 

CHURL     Hind.    Goz.    Knives. 

CHURL  Dde.  a  bird,  hence  khan-churi 
a  house-sparrow  ;  Churi-mar,  a   bird  catcher. 

CHURL    Hind.   Bracelets. 

CHURIAL.     Hind.     Aralia  cachemirica. 

CHURI  KI  BHAJL  Dux.  Amarantus 
campestris. — Linn, 

CHURLSAROCH.     Artemisia  scoparius, 

also  Asparagus  Punjabensis,  and  A.  elegans. 

CHURM.  Pbrs.   Leather,  properly,  charm. 

CHURMA.     Malay.  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

CHURO,  an  unleavened  cake  of  wheaten 
flour  made  into  dough  with  clarified  butter 
and  mixed  with  brown  sugar  :  supposed,  in 
Sind,  to  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  skin. — 
Burton's  Scindy    Vol.  I.  p.  288. 

CHU*RRA,  a  sanatorium  or  hill  station  on 
the  N.  E.  frontier  of  India.     The  mean  tem- 


CHURURE  KAL  Tam.  Cucurbita  lage- 
naria.     Calabash. 

CHURWA.  Hind.  Bruised  rice. 

CHUSAN,  is  the  largest  of  a  closely 
packed  group  of  islands,  near  the  main-land 
of  China,  and  about  500  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Amoy.  Chusan  is  the  station  of  a 
sub-prefect.  And,  with  thQ  smaller  neighbour- 
ing islands,  forms  a  district  called  Ting-hai, 
the  name  by  which  it  is  always  spoken  of 
by  the  mandarins  among  themselves  and 
which  it  bears  in  all  the  works  published  by 
Imperial  authority.  During  the  winter  months 
Chusan  is  very  cold,  and  the  snow  lies  on 
the  ground.  The  country  there  abounds 
with  game,  deer,  swans,  partridges,  pheasants, 
and  wild  fowl  of  every  description  :  Chusan 
was  captured  by  the  British  on  the  5th  July 
1840,  and  recaptured  on  the  I  at  October  1841. 
Meadows'  Df  suitor ^f  Notes  p.  89,  Mar  real's 
Indian  Archipelago,  p-  150. 

CHUSBAL.  HiND.  Potamogetou  crispos. 

CHUSEIUL,  a  place  in  LadAk  where  is  a 
hot  spring  of  a  temperature  of  96^.  The 
waters  are  without  taste  or  siuell  but  are 
said  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

CHUSHM-IMAlDAH.Guz.  Hind.  Pjirs. 
The  Cats  eve  gem. 

CHUSMUK,  also  Chusmiga.  Pbrs.  Cassia 


CHUSSAEE.  Hind.  Arango,  Guz,  large 
rough  cornelian  beads  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  made  in  Cambay,  and  formerly  exten- 
sively used  in  the  African  slave  tradsL — 
Faulkner, 

CHUT  A.  Hind.  Ci^ar. 

CHUTAH  NAGPUR,  is  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea.     See  Chota  Nagpore. 

CHUTI.  Hind.  Asparagus  Punjabensis. 

CHUTIAL.  Hind.  Rheum  emodi. 

CHUTIALLI,  a  plain  in  Cutch  Gandava, 
See  Tor. 

CHUTKA,  Brno.  Bauhinia  acuminata. 

CHUTNEE.  The  Chutnee  of  India  is  a 
warm  condiment  used  in  every  family,  either 
prepared  fresh  daily  fr(»m  ripe  vegetables  or 
preserved,  'i'he  following  is  a  recipe  for  the 
"  Delhi  or  Celestial  Chutnee.''  Take  of  green 
mangoes ;  ndsins ;  mustard  seed  ;  salt ;  green 
ginger  ;  and  garlic  ;  each  one  seer  :  outooB 
(none  or)  half  a  seer  ;  dried  red  chillies  half 
to  one  seer  :  moist  or  soft  sugar  one  to   two 


perature  of  Churra  (elevation  4000  feet)  is   seers  :  white  wine  vinegar  four  bottles.     The 


about  66®,  or  16®  below  that  of  Calcutta  , 
which,  allowing  for  2J®  of  northing,  gives  1* 
of  temperature  to  every  290  to  300  feet  of 
ascent.  In  summer  the  thermometer  often 
rises  88"^  and  90®  :  and  in  the  winter,  owing 
to  the  intense  radiation,  hoar-frost  is  frequent. 
— Booker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II.  page.  284. 
CHURRUS.    -Hind.     See  eharras. 
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ginger,  garlic  and  onions  are  to  be  peeled^  and 
together  with  the  chillies  are  to  be  cut  into 
thin  slices  previously  to  being  pounded  ;  the 
mustard  seed  to  foe  washed  and  dried,  then 
gently  bruised  and  winnowed  ;  the  raisins  to 
be  washed  and  freed  from  the  stones  ;  the 
sugar  to  be  made  into  a  thick  symp  ; 
the  mangoes  to  be  picked  of  their  rinds 
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cut  into  tbiu  slices  (some  boil  them  in  three 
bottles  of  the  vinegar,  adding  the  fourth  when 
mixing  them  up  with  the  other  ing red i en t8)and 
pounded ;  the  remaining  articles  are  to  be  sepa- 
rately pottuded,  and  then  the  whole  is  to  be  in- 
corporated, put  into  a  stone  jar,  well  closed 
and  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  month  or  two. 
If  put  into  a  glass  bottle,  it  should  occasionally 
be  put  out  iu  the  sun.  It  will  keep  good  for 
years. 

2.  Love-apple  Chutnee  :  Take  the  love- 
apple  (solauum  lyco-porsicum,  Liu.)  a  large 
plateful,  the  rinds  and  seed  to  be  rejected, 
and  only  the  pulp  used  ;  dried  salt-fish  cut 
very  fine  (as  if  rasped),  a  piece  about  two 
inches  square ;  six  onions  cut  into  thin  longi- 
tudinal slices  ;  eighteen  green  chillies  chopped 
fine,  dried  tamarind  two  pice  weight  (or 
one  ounce),  mashed  up  iu  about  three  or 
four  ounces  of  water  (atones  and  fibres  to  be 
rejected)  ;  salt,  a  teaspoonful  ghee  or  butter, 
five  pice  weight  (or  two  ounces  and  a  half) 
First  put  the  ghee  into  a  tinned  copper  vessel 
placed  on  the  fire,  when  it  is  melted  add 
the  onions,  and  as  the  latter  begin  to  assume 
a  reddish  hue  add  the  chillies,  stirring  them 
well  for  five  minutes  :  then  add  the  salt  fish 
and  oontinue  stirring  the  whole  ;  when  the 
ghee  hns  nearly  evaporated  add  the  love-apple 
and  stir  it  about  for  a  good  while  ;  lastly, 
add  the  t»imarind  water  and  salt,  and  mix 
the  composition  well  until  it  acquires  a  pretty 
dry  consistence  (like  that  of  brinjal  chutnee 
or  «am6aO.This  chutnee  is  only  for  immediate 
use  and  will  not  keep  above  a  day  or  two. 

CHUTOOK-ANANA.  Sans.  Four-faced ; 
from  chutoor,  four,  and  anana,  a  face. 

CHUTRl,  or  CHATKI.  Guz.  Hind.  Um- 
brella. 

CHUTSALEE.  Tibetan.  Coarse  borax, 
from  Kuthog. 

CHUTkSAO.     Chin.     Ganjah. 

CHUTTAE.     Guz.     Hind.     Mats. 

CHUVUNDU  CODUVALI.  Maleal. 
Plumbago  rosea,  Linn, 

CUUWi  SmSA.  First  class  barilla  or 
sajji. 

CHUYAR  A  hill-tribe  in  the  range  bor- 
dering Bengal  on  the  west,  in  Ramgurh  and 
the  neighbouring  districts. —  Wilson. 

CHYAVANA,  in  hindu  mj'thology,  is  the 
son  of  Bhriga,  the  son  of  Brahma,  by  his  wife 
Puloma.  A  Raktihasa,  or  fiend,  attempting 
to  carry  oif  Puloma,  the  child  was  prema- 
turely born,  whence  his  name,  from  Chya,  to 
fall  from.  Upon  his  birth,  his  splendour  was 
such  as  to  reduce  the  insulter  of  his  mother 
to  ashes.  Having  adopted  a  life  of  ascetic 
devotion,  he  was  so  immersed  in  abstraction 
that  he  became  completely  covered  with  the 
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nests  of  white- ants.  Sukanya,  daughter  of 
king  Sariyati,  wandering  in  the  forest,  ob« 
served  what  she  thought  two  lights  in  an  ant- 
hill, and  thrust  in  two  blades  of  kusa  grass, 
which,  when  withdrawn,  were  followed  by  a 
flow  of  blood.  Much  alarmed,  the  princess 
repaired  to  her  father  and  related  what  had 
happened.  The  king  conjecturing  the  truth, 
immediately  wont  to  the  spot  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  the  Bishi,  and  pacified  him  by  giving 
him  the  damsel  iu  marriage.  After  being 
married  some  time,  the  Aswini  Kumara, 
passing  by  Ohyavana's  residence,  conferred 
upon  him  youth  and  beauty,  in  requital  of 
which  boons  he  gave  them  a  share  in  the 
soma  juice  offered  at  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 
The  gods,  with  Indra  at  their  head,  opposed 
this  grant,  and  Indra  lifted  up  his  hand  to 
strike  Chyavana  dead  with  his  thunderbolt, 
when  the  sage  paralysed  his  arm.  To  appall 
the  gods  he  created  the  demon  *'  Mada,"  in- 
toxication personified,  iu  terror  of  whom  and 
of  the  power  of  the  saint,  the  gods  acceded 
to  the  participation  of  the  Aswini  Kumara 
in  divine  honours.  Indra  was  restored  to  the 
use  of  his  arm,  and  '^  Mada''  was  divided  and 
distributed  amongst  dice,  women,  and  wine. 
— Bhavishyal  Furana^andthe  DanaDhenna- 
section  oj  the  Mahabharat,  pog^  263. 

CHYCIIM.    Egypt.     Cassia  absus. 

CIAMBELOTTO.     It.     Camlet. 

CIaNDU,  a  place  in  China  150  miles  be- 
yond the  great  wall,  and  ten  days' journey 
from  Pckin.  It  was  called  Che-men-fu,  and 
by  the  Tartars  Kai-min-fu.  It  was  noticed  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  there  stood  that  magnificent 
park  and  palace  of  the  Tartar  ruler  of  China, 
the  great  Kablai  Khan,  the  description  of 
which  set  Coleridge  a-dreaming  (or  dreaming 
that  he  dreamt)  that  wonderful  poem  which 
tells  how, 

'*  In  Xanadu  did  Kublai  Khan, 
A  spacious  pleasure  dome  decree." 
A.  later  traveller  menti(>ns  how  this  lord  pass- 
eth  the  summer  at  a  certain  place  which  is  call- 
ed Sandu,  situated  towards  the  north,  and  tho 
coolest  habitation  in  the  world. — Yule  Ca- 
thay I,  p.  134. 

CICACOLE,  generally  written  Chicacole, 
a  town  in  the  Northern  Circars,  in  L.  18"*  1 3' 
North,  and  L.  81"  East.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  which,  wi^h 
Ilajahmundry,  Ellore,  Condapiily  and  Gun- 
toor,  form  the  five  Northern  Circars.  I'he 
four  first  occupy  the  sea  coast  from  the 
Chilka  lake  on  the  con6nes  of  Cuttack,  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Kistnah  river,  forming 
comparatively  if  long,  narrow  slip  of  country 
350  miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  seventy- 
five  wide. — Kennell's  Memoir^  P.  cxxxiv. 
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CID. 


CICCA  DISTICHA. 

PbyllaiithuB  longifolius. 

Roxb. 

BSNO. 


if 


n 


Nuri 

Kubari 

Cheramella 

Hurriphal 

Kubi 

Them- bau  -  b'soke* 

gyoe  BuRM. 

Urfalayurie  DoK 

Country  goosebery  Enq. 
Otabeite         ,,  ,, 

Cberambola        o£  Goa. 


Linn. 

Averrhoa  acida.  Linn. 


Cbelmeri 

Harfarori 

Chirimi 

Cberemin 

Nelli 

Cberambola 

llata  nelli 

Arunelli 

Arnelli  pallara 

Arnelli  pandu 

CliillimiUi 


Hind. 

»» 
Malay. 

Malkal. 

POBT. 
SiNOH. 

Tam. 

»» 

Tbl. 

>» 

Racba  uslrike  „ 

A  small  tree,  leaves  piimate,  from  one  to 
two  feet  long,  scattered  about  tbe  ends  of  the 
branches.  Its  flowers  small,  aud  of  a  reddish 
colour.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  India,  and  all  over  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,  is  planted  by  the  Burmese  wbo 
value  its  fruit  highly.  It  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  gooseberry,  both  in  appearance 
and  taste.  It  yields  a  roundish  sub-acid 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  large  marble.  Tbe 
fruit  is  universally  used  as  an  article  of  food, 
raw  or  cooked,    or    in  pickles    or  preserves. 


used  by  tbe  people  of  nortbem  India  for  food. 
Its  composition 

Per  cent.  Per  cjent' 

Moisture.  10-80    Fatty  or  oily  matter  4*56 

Mineral  oonatitu- 
ents  (asb)  S'l2 


Nitrogenous  mat- 
ter. 
Starchy  matter. 


19.32 

6220 


Total    100-00 

It  is  largely  grown  in  the  Chittledroog 
Division,  and  all  classes  of  people  in  Mysore 
use  it  as  food.  Professor  Link,  in  his  Travels, 
informs  us  that  it  constitutes  the  chief  food 
of  the  lower  class  in  Spain,  where  it  is  called 
Garvauzos.  The  chick-pea,  or  Bengal  gram, 
is  grown  extensively  by  the  Burmese,  es- 
pecially in  Burmab,  .and  large  quantities  are 
imported  into  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  from 
Rangoon. — A  insliej  p.  237,     Jicuon, 

CICHORIUM  INTYBUS.    Linn. 


Sbikoriah 
Chicory 
Kicborion 
Kasni 


Ar. 

Eno. 

Qa. 

Hind. 


Hindaba 

Hand-gul    of   Kaohan. 

Suchal-baud  of  Chkxab. 


tree  in  Tenasserim   is  dioecious.     Wood  infe- 
rior, —lioxb,    iii.    672.    Ainslie,    page    222. 
O'Shaughnessyt    page   551,      Mason.     Hon, 
Garden  31. 
CICENDIA  HYSSOPIFOLIA.  Adans. 

Oeutiana  byssopifolia  Linn.- 
Exacum  byssopifolium  Willde. 
Adenema  bysHopifolia  Bon. 
Gentiana  verticillata  Linn. 
Slevogtia  verticillata  D.  Don. 
Hippion  bTsaopifolium  Sprang, 


Charaita 
Cbata  Cbaretta 


Hind. 


Valla  rugu 
Nellasuli 


Tam. 
Tel. 


Two  varieties  of  this  are  grown  in  many 
parts  of^India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Leaves  are  sudorific,  and  seeds  cathartic.  Tiie  Himalaya.  Wild  chicory  vegetates  luxuri- 
antly during  the  summer  in  Cashmere,  and  in 
the  Punjab  during  the  cold  season.  It  grows 
there  up  to  5,500  feeti  and  in  Lahoul  up  to 
9i500  feet,  and  the  young  pUnt  is  used  as 
a  vegetable.  The  seeds  are  used  in  medicine, 
and  are  consequently  kept  in  the  bazars* 
Seeds  of  both  varieties  appear  to  be 
officinal,  being  considered  carminative  and 
cordial.  The  root  also  is  used  medicinally. 
The  roots  contain  nitrate  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  mucilage,  and  some  bitter  extractive 
principle.  An  infusion  of  Chicory  mixed  with 
syrup  causes  a  thickening  of  the  liquid. — 
HoNigberger,  p.  25.  L.  J,  Stewart^  MJ}.^p^ 
408. 

CICINDELIDiE.     One  of  the  Coleopteta. 
CICINDELA  HEROS,    and  C.  glorioea 
occur  in  Celebes^  the  latter  is  of  a  rich  velvetty 
green  colour. 

CICONIA.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Qrallatores.  Ciconia  alba,  the  White  Stork, 
occurs  in  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  is 
migratory,  and  is  common  in  India  during  tbe 
cold  season  in  immense  flocks  in  Lower  Bengal. 
Ciconia  nigra  (*  Black  Stork.')  of  Europe, 
Asia,  North  Africa,  is  not  uncommon  in  India. 

CICUTA  VIROSA. 

Devil's  Salep  Eho.  I  Zabri  gugal  Kaih. 

Fouon  turnip  „      |  Salep  i  sbaiUn        Psaa. 

Occurs  in  Cashmere.— iJoyZe,  p,  426.  See 
Conium  maculatum. 

CID  of  Spain,  the  Arabic  Seyda^  lord,  tbe 
term  by  ivhich  all  the  descendants  of  Maliom- 
ed  are  styled,  viz ,  Syed. 
C  236 


This  plant  is  common  in  various  parts  of 
Southern  India,  as  at  the  month  of  the  Adyar 
river  in  the  environs  of  Madras.  The  whole 
plant  is  bitter,  and  much  used  by  the  natives 
as  a  stomachic,  being  also  somewhat  laxative. 
It  is  used  as  one  of  the  Chiretta  plants. — 
O'Shanghnessy,  p,  460.  ^Cleghorn,^ 

CICER  ARIETINUM.  Linn.  ;  Boxh. ;  W, 
and  A,yW,  Ic. 


Ab. 


Beng. 

BURM. 


Hi  mis 
Humuz 

Cbuoai  But-kale 
Cbuna-batoola 
Ku-la-pai 
Kadalay    Caiv.  MaLEal. 

Tam. 
Harbarab  '     DuK. 

Homos  Egypt. 

Bengal 'gram  )  Eno. 

Chick  Ilea  »> 

Gram  u 


Chena, 

Ghana 

Gbeuna 

Kadalacca 

Nakhiid 

Cbola 

Cbeunaka 

Cadalay 

Seuaga 

Sanaga 

Cbanaka ; 

Uari-mandhakamu 


Guz. 

It 
Hind. 

Malial. 

Teks 

PONJAB. 

Sans. 

Tam. 

Trl. 
f> 
>» 
»» 


This  valuable  pulse  is  much  prized  in  India, 
aud  in  the  more  northern  provinces  of  ilin- 
dostan,  where  it  is  common,  is  that  generally 
givei[^  to  horses.  When  parched,  it  tastes  not 
unlike  the  toasted  cashew-nut^  and  is  often 
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CINCHONA. 


CIDER  or  Cyder,    Eko. 


Gidra, 

Zider 

Apfelwtin 


Cidro 
Sidor 
Sidra 


It. 
Kcs. 
Sp. 


The  wine  of  the  apple.  It  is  made  in 
Britain,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States.  There  was  a  recent  manu- 
facture of  cider  by  the  maharajab  of  Cashmere 
upon  a  large  scale. — Faulkner,  AfcCuUoch. 

CIDRE.     Fr.     Cidro.    It.     Cider. 

CIGARS.    Eno. 

Chutta  Htnd.  I  Shruttu  Tin 

Rokok  Malal.  I  Tsutta  Tel. 

Cigars  are  made  all  over  the  south  and 
east  of  Asia,  but  the  must  celebrated  are 
those  of  Manilla,  of  Chinsura  in  Bengal,  of 
the  islands  or  Luiika  of  the  Qodavery,  of 
Trichinopoly  and  of  Dindigiil.  See  Cheroots. 

CliMERlI.  The  Ciinbri  or  Camri,  a 
Qetic  race,  who  entered  Europe  from  Asia. 
Herodotus  (Melpomene,  p.  190)  says  the 
Cimmerians,  expelled  by  the  Massagetso, 
migrated  to  the  Crimea.  Here  were  the 
TbyssagetaB,  or  western  Getse ;  and  thence 
both  the  Gete  and  Cimbri  found  their  way 
to  the  Baltic.  Bubruquis  the  Jesuit,  describ- 
ing the  monuments  of  the  Comani  in  the 
Dasht-i-Kipchak,  whence  these  tribes  came, 
says,  '*  their  monuments  and  circles  of  stones 
are  like  the  Celtic  or  Druidical  remains  of 
Europe  —  BelVs  Collection. 

CINCHONA.  A  South  American  genus, 
many  species  of  which,  have  been  introduced 
into  India  since  the  beginning  of  1861.  The 
sites  selected  in  South  India  have  been  near 
Ootacamund  and  Neddiwattum  on  the  Neil- 
gherry  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  5,400  feet, 
C.  Lncumoefolia  and  C.  Pahudiana,  to  the 
number  of  500,000  plants,  had  previously 
been  planted  by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  On  the 
Neilgherries,  the  Government  plantations 
extend  over  nearly  1,200  acres,  while  a  no 
inconsiderable  extent  on  the  estates  of  private 
landholders  is  covered  with  the  best  varieties 
of  the  plant.  Along  the  hills  of  Wynaad 
and  in  Mysore  the  cultivation  is  extending, 
slowly  perhaps,  for  it  is  but  a  secondary  care 
to  the  planter  until  he  can  see  his  way  readi- 
ly to  a  remunerative  return.  A  hopeful  co- 
lony from  the  Neilgherry  stock  has  been 
planted  at  Tounghoo,  and  promises  to  mul- 
tiply for  the  supply  of  British  Burmah.  Upon 
the  spurs  of  the  Darjeeling  hills  and  the  other 
slopes  of  British  Sikhim  the  cinchona  is  thriv- 
ing as  well, apparently,  as  in  its  native  country. 
Plants  may  be  propagated  from  seed,  and  ex- 
periments tried  upon  the  Khassyah  hills  and 
other  high  latitudes  upon  a  less  expensive 
scale,  and  with  more  chances  of  success  than 
from  previous  efforts.  In  the  Doons,  in  the 
North  Western  Provinces,  plants  brought  from 
Darjeeling  have  been  successful^/  Ranted  out 
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at  Chandwallah.  In  the  Kangra  district  of 
the  Punjab,  the  cinchona  flourishes  on  four 
ebtates,  and  the  early  outturn  shows  that  the 
barks  are  sufficiently  rich  in  quinine  to  en- 
courage cultivation  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
There  was  long  a  doubt  as  to  the  suocess 
of  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  in  Kangra. 
But  Mfljor  Paske,  after  a  careful  inspection  of 
four  plantations  there,  belonging  to  private 
persons,  reports  that  the  plant  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  and  will  become  natural- 
ized. On  their  estate  at  Bowarna,  the  Pun- 
jab Cinchona  Company  have  increased  the 
area  planted  out  to  20  acres,  on  which  they 
have  now  14,730  young  trees  all  in  healthy 
condition,  and  varying  in  height  from  &7e  to 
six  feet.  Bark  taken  from  branches  2  years 
and  4  months  old  yielded,  on  analysis,  8^  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallized,  or 
more  than  in  the  cinchona  barks  of  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  experiments  in 
cinchona  cultivation  did  not  really  commence 
ill  Kangra  till  March  1 864.  There  were,  in 
1869,  53  acres  permanently  planted  out.  The 
species  *'  Succirubra,''  "  Micruntha"  and 
*'  Calisaya"  thrive  best  in  the  valley  at  alti* 
tudes  varying  from  3,000  to  3,500  feet,  while 
the  species  Condamiuia  requires  a  somewhat 
higher  altitude. 

The  Native  States  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  have  evinced  a  desire  to  promote 
cinchona  cultivation.  By  the  latest  returns 
there  were  in  the  Government  gardens  at 
Darjeeling  782,048  plants,  and  in  private 
gardens,  which  probably  aggregated  170  acres, 
232,778.  The  great  work  of  the  Darjeeling 
plantations  has  been  the  naturalization  of  the 
Cinchona  calisaya,  the  *' queen  of  the  cin- 
chonas," which  had  been  reared  with  less 
success  at  Ootacamund.  At  Ootacamund  the 
area  planted  out  is  returned  at  1,182 
acres ;  the  number  of  plants  at  894,059. 
The  tutal  expenditure  from  the  cotumence- 
ment  of  operations  has  been  Rs.  512,593  or 
Hs.  21,072  less  than  the  original  estimates. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  in  comparing  the 
relative  expense  of  the  Darjeeling  and  Oota- 
camund plantations)  that  convict  labour  was 
employed  on  the  latter  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  red  and  gray  barks  have  been  the 
most  successful  at  Ootacamund,  the  Calisaya 
ranking  only  third.  The  success  of  Ootaca- 
mund barks  of  the  Cinchona  officinalis  has 
been  remarkable.  At  the  last  analysis,  Mr. 
Howard  extracted  11-49  per  cent  of 
alkaloids  and  9*75  per  cent,  of  quinine  from 
the  lanceolate  variety.  The  largest  extract 
hitherto  known  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Peruvian  bark  is  8*5  per  cent,  of  which 
five  per  cent,  is  quinine.  Private  cultiva- 
tion upon  the  Neilgherries  is  retrograding 
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CINNABAB. 


in  common  with  all  other  enterprize.  Several 
years  ago  a  beginning  was  made  in  Ti-avan- 
core  with  1,628  plants  and  5,817  cuttings  in 
the  Peermode  gardens.  No  statistics  are  avail- 
able of  the  Derab  Doon  plantations,  but 
in  those  in  the  Kangra  valley  there  were  fifty- 
three  acres  planted  out  with  98,972  plants. 
A  late  analysis  showed  that  Chinchona  sue- 
cii-ubra  grown  at  Kangra  yielded  2*50  of 
Quinia,  a  result  that  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered highly  satacfaotory. 
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Cinchona  bark  from  Neilgherries  in  1867, 
brought  2s.  the  lb,  and  quill  bark  Is.  9c?.  The 
best  Hamples  contained  7  per  cent,  of  alka- 
loids after  4  years*  growth. 

Scarcely  thirty  years  have  pa.ssed  since 
Cinchona  cultivation  was  little  more  than  a 
dream  in  the  minds  of  Royle,  Falconer  and 
a  few  other  naturalists,  and  a  very  short  pe- 
riod since  the  first  plants  were  brought  to 
the  country.  Yet  the  cultivation  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  in  its  infancy  would  by 
them  have  been  accepted  as  the  acme  of  suc- 
cess. This  success  has  been  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Clement  R.  Markham  who  twice  went 
to  S.  America  and  brought  plants  to  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills,  and  of  Mr.  Mclvor  of  Oota- 
camund,  to  whose  great  skill,  Mr.  Markham 
attributed  entirely  their  growing.  The  next 
step  to  be  taken,  is  to  obtain  cheap  quinine. 
Until  quinine  can  be  extracted  in  India  and 
barks  analysed  without  the  heavy   expendi- 


specimens  for  the  opinions  of  home  cheuusts, 
we  cannot  look  for  cheap  quinine  uor  can  we 
expect  that  Cinchona  plantations  will  be 
extended  by  private  enterprise.  Of  the  re- 
quisites for  the  preparation  of  the  bark  the 
more  important  materials  are  lime,  soda, 
pearlash,  magnesia,  animal  charcoal,  sul- 
phuric acid,  alcohol  and  other  substitutes. 
The  advantage  of  manufacturing  with  in- 
digenous alkaloids  is  more  fully  apparent  in 
other  respects  than  from  its  cheapness.  The 
barks  yield  more  cinchona  and  of  a  better 
quality  when  fresh,  and  the  expensive  prepara- 
tions necessary  fur  safe  exportation  are  al- 
together avoided.  With  the  exception  of 
sulphuric  acid  all  the  materials  required  in 
the  extraction  of  quinine  have  been  found  oa 
the  Neilgherries  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ia 
sufficient  abundance  for  extensive  manufac- 
turing operations,  and  most  if  not  all  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in   the  Sikkim  ranges. 

CINCHONACE^,  the  coffee  tribe  of 
plants  of  which  there  are  233  genera  and  870 
species.  Of  these  729  species  are  knowato 
occur  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  viz.,  in 
Zanzibar,  Timor,  Persia,  Japan,  each  three,  in 
Arabia  four,  and  in  India  695. 

CINERARIA  AZURE  A,  flowering  plants 
known  by  the  name  pf  Cape  Aster,  showy 
flowers  of  orange,  yellow,  purple  and  red  co- 
loured varieties.  They  grow  from  twotothrw 
feet  high,  the  leaves  being  covered  with  a 
soft  white  down. — RiddelL 

CINGHALESE,  a  mode  of  writing  Singa- 
lese,  the  people  and  language  of  Ceylon. 

CINNABAR,  Eng.  Ger. 


I) 


ZuDJefer  Au. 

Pak  Sbangharf         Duk. 
Cinaber  Dot. 

VermilioeD 
Bi-sulphuret  uf 

mercury 
Red  sulphuret  of 

mercury 
Cinnabre 
Sulfure  rouge  de 

mercure 
ZiuDober 
RotheB  achwefel-que 

ckeilber  i , 

HiDgra  Ous. 

Hiugda  Goz. 


£no. 


Fk. 


»9 

Gkb. 


Hingda 

Durdar 

Hiugur 

Oiuabro 

Hydrargiribiaul' 

phuretum 
Cinuabriam 
Galaga 
Sedilengam 
Shangarf 
Kinowar 
Inghulum 
Cinabrio 
Shadilingam 
lughilikain 
Ipghilikam 


HlVD* 


» 


II 


It. 
Ut. 

M 

Hal&t. 
Malkal. 

Prbs. 

Koi 

Sin. 

8p. 

Tai. 

j» 
Tft. 


This  is  found  in  commerce  native  and  mano- 
factured.  The  best  Native  cinnabar  is  red, 
heavy,  brilliant,  of  a  high  colour,  and  U^ 
from  earthy  or  stony  matter.  It  is  fonn^ 
in  various  places,  chiefly  in  quicksilTtf 
mines,  being  one  of  the  ores  of  that  metal. 
It  occurs  native  in  China  abundantly  in  Shen- 
ai,  and  all  the  quicksilver  (shwin  yin  "  water 
silver,"  i.  e.  hydrargyrum,)  not  imported  into 
China,  is  there  obtained  from  this  ore,  it  ^ 


tute  that  must  be  incurred  in  submittins  '  said,  by  a  rude  process  o£  bvuniug  brusnwow 
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in  the  wells,  and  then  collecting  the  metal  after 
coudensatioQ.  Cinnabar  has  been  discovered  at 
Basein,  in  Borneo,  in  a  monntain  range  called 
Bango,  extending  between  two  branches  of  the 
Sarawak  river.  It  yields  84  per  cent,  of 
quicksilver.  For  making  artijldal  cinnabar, 
when  two  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of 
sulphur  are  triturated  together,  the  mercury 
gradually  disappears,  and  the  whole  assumes 
the  form  of  a  black  powder.  When  this  is 
heated  red  hot,  it  sublimes,  and  if  a  proper 
vessel  be  placed  to  receive  it,  a  cake  .is  ob- 
tained of  a  fine  red  colour,  which,  when  redu- 
ced to  a  fine  powder,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Vermillion  (Thomson^ s  Chemistry).  Artificial 
cinnabar  is  largely  manufactured  in  Calcutta, 
and  ill  small  quantities  at  Surat.  Manufac- 
tured cinnabar  is  found  in  all  the  Tenasserim 
bazars,  but  it  is  imported  there.  It  has 
been  employed  in  medicine  by  the  hindoos 
from  time    immemorial,    to    salivate    their 


CINNAMOMFM  ALBIFLORUM. 

patients,  which  they  do  most  effectually  by 
causing  them  to  inhale  its  fumes.  The  Bur- 
roan  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit.  Cinnabar  or  bisulphuret  of  Mer- 
cury is  sold  in  Calcutta  in  red,  striated,  crys- 
talline lumps,  also  in  powder ;  it  is  often 
adulterated  by  red  lead  and  brick  dust.  It 
is  entirely  volatile  from  a  slip  of  talc,  while 
these  impurities  remain  behind.  Compound 
Cinnabar  Ointment,  is  Captain  Aitkin's  well 
known  and  UBeful  '*  ringworm  ointment." — 
Williams*  Middle  Kingdom^  p.  245.  Masmi. 
Beng,  Phar.  p.  382. 

CINNABRE.  Fr,     Cinnabar. 

CINNABRIUM,    Lat.     Cinnabar. 

CINNAMOMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Lauracece,  con- 
fined to  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Liudley 
includes  in  the  genus  Cinnamomum,  the 
following   twelve  species. 


Names. 

• 

Habitat. 

Product. 

C.  aromaticuni 

C.  calitlawan 

C.  jaTanicnm 

C.  Kiamia... 

C-  Lonreirii • 

China 

Amboyna 

Java  and  Borneo 

•  •• 

Cochin  China 

Cochin  China 

Source  of  Chinese  cinnamon  according  to  Nees. 
Calitlawan  bark. 

r  Bitter  and  aromatic  bark  strongly  recommended    by 
<      Blame     in    periodic    colic,    and  the    after-pains 

(      of  labour 

Said  to  produce  one  kind  of  Massoy  bark 
Flowers  of  Cassia*  and  a  vey  infer-or  cinnamon 
Furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Folia  Malabathri 
Similar  to  C.  culitVawan 
Similar  to  do.  but  more  bitter 
Tej-pat  leaves  or  Folia  Malabathri  of  Indian  shops. 
Similar  to  C.  oulitlawan.  but  extremely  like  Maasoy  bark 
True  cinnamon 
Cassia  lignea. 

C*  nitidnm 

C*  rabmm 

C*  Sintoc 

c;  Tamala 

C.  xanthonenron 

C  xeylanicnm 

C  zeylan :  Tar.  Cassia 

India,  Java>  Ceylon 

Cochin  Chioa 

Neilgherriea 

India 

Moloccas 

Ceylon • 

India 

Dr.  Wight,  in  Icones,  gives  figures  of  the 
following  14  species  : — 


C.  albiflorum. 
C.  aromaticum. 
C.  calitlawan. 
C.  dubium. 
C.  dulce. 
C.   ioers. 
G.  multifloram. 


C,  nitidnm 
C.  obtusifolium. 
C.  ovalifolium. 
C.  perpetuoflorens. 
0.  recurvatum. 
G.  ▼illosum. 
C.  Zeylanicum. 


There  are  however  20  known  species, 
some  of  which  yield  cinnamon  and  others 
cassia,  two  aromatic  barks  which  appear  to 
differ  from  each  other  in  little,  except  in 
the  degree  in  which  the  aromatic  principle 
exists  in  them.  One  of  these  products  has 
been  noticed  under  the  head  Cassia^  and  the 
other  will  be  remarked  on  under  Cinnamon. 
Cinnamomum  rubrum,  grows  in  Cochin 
Cliina,  and  contains  an  essential  oil,  smell- 
ing of  cloves,  but  not  so  agreeable. 
Cinnamomum  sintoc,  grows  on  the  Neil- 
gherry   mountains    in  Hindustan,   and  the 
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higher  hills  of  Java.  It  is  a  tree  80  feet  high. 
The  bark  is  in  quality  very  like  the  true  Culit- 
lawan,  but  not  so  agreeable  ;  it  is  more  bitter 
and  drier,  and  more  powdery  when  chewed. 
Cinnamomum  tamala  is  a  native  of  India, 
wild  in  Derwanee  and  Gongachora,  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Bungpoor.  The  taste  of  the 
leaves  when  dried  is  aromatic ;  they  are  sold 
in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  folia  Mala- 
bathri Tamalapathri  of  India.  Cinnamomum 
Xanthoneuron  is  a  tree  growing  on  the  Papuan 
Islands  and  the  Moluccas.  The  bark  has  great 
fragrance  when  freshibut  loses  this  quality  in 
time.  It  is  so  extremely  like  Massoy  bark 
as  to  be  confounded  with  it. — Eng.  Cjfc. 
p.  1089.    O'Shaughnessy^  page  544. 

CINNAMOMUM  ALBIFLOBUM.  Nkes. 

C.  Campboratum.  Bl.  Laurus  Casaia,  Roxb, 

C.  Tamala,  P,  Nees. 

Dalchini  Hind.    Tejpat.  Hind. 

Tajkalmi,    Leaves. 
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CINNAMOMUM  INERS. 


CINKAMOMUM  OBTUSIFOLIUM. 


Len-kyau 
Wild  cinnamon 
Dar-cbim 


Eno. 
Hind. 


Rot-karva  Maleal. 
SembolaPuli  pilla  Tam. 
Pachaku  Tkl. 


This  tree  grows  in  Tipperah,  Nepaul  and  in 
the  Fanjab)  is  not  ancommon  in  the  Himalaya 
east  of  the  Sutlej,  grows  sparingly  at  about 
5,000  feet  as  far  as  the  Ravi,  and  probably  in 
Hazara.  Part  at  least  of  the  officinal  bark 
and  leaves  are  probably  derived  from  this 
tree.  The  former  is  given  for  gunorrhaea, 
and  the  latter  are  used  in  rheumatism,  being 
considered  stimulant.  Its  timber  does  not 
appear  to  be  valued. — Voigt,  708.  Dr.J^  L- 
Stewart 

CINNAMOMUM  AROMATICUM,  Nkks 

V«  EsKN. 

C.  oasna,  Blume.  j  Laurus     Cinnamomum, 

Laurus  casaia,  J^ees  t.  3.    |      Andr,  JRspst. 

A  tree  of  considerable  size,  said  to  grow 
in  the  dry  sandy  districts  lying  N.  W.  of  the 
town  of  Fai  foe,  between  Lat.  1 5  and  1 6  N. 
It  is  said  to  produce  the  cinnamon  of  Chiua 
and  Cochin-China,  as  also  cassia  bark  and  the 
aromatic  fruits  called  Cassia  buds.  See 
Cinnamon. 

CINNAMOMUM  CITRIODORUM,  Thw. 
Singh.  A  tree  Pangaree  Eooroondoogass  of 
Ceylon,  growing  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet 
in  the  Sufragam  district  at  an  elevation  of  1 000 
to  2000  feet.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  vena* 
tion  of  its  leaves  and  by  the  truncated  cup 
of  the  fruit  The  bark  has  much  of  the  odour 
of  citronella  oil,  intermixed  with  something 
of  the  fragrance  of  common  cinnamom. — Thw. 
En.  PI  ZeyLp.2b3. 

CINNAMOMUM    CULITLAWAN,  Nees, 
Laurus  culitlawan,  Boxb. 

„      caryophyllus,  Lour. 
Cortex  caryophylloides,  Eumph. 

A  native  of  Araboyna,  especially  in 
Leitimoo  near  the  vilUges  of  Sava  llutton  and 
Ema.  It  also  grows  in  Cochin  China.  The 
bark  when  dry  is  aromatic  like  cloves,  but 
less  pungent  and  sweeter.  It  has  some  astring- 
ency,  and  owes  its  medicinal  activity  to  a 
combination  of  volatile  oil  resin,  and  bitter 
extractive.  It  is  used  in  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints, diarrhoea,  &c.  The  natives  of  Ara- 
boyna use  the  oil  in  both  as  an  internal 
medicine  and  as  a  stimulating  liniment. 
— Voigl.  SOS,  Eng;  Cyc,  page.  1089. 

CINNAMOMUM  DULCE.  Nkes. 
C.  chineasis  Bl  \  Laurus  dulcis  Roxb. 

A  small  tree  of  China,  leaves  and  bark  of  a 
aweet  aromatic  taste  and  odour.— /^ojr6.  ii.  203. 

CINNAMOMUM  EUCALYPTOIDES, 
Nees.  Grows  on  the  mountains  of  Malabar  its 
leaves  have  a  strong  acrid  clove  like  odour  and 
taste  somewhat  tinctured  with  camphor. 
Ne€$  quoted  hy  Voigt 

CINNAMOMUM  INERS.    Rein. 

Theet-kyam-bo      Bubm.    Ran  dal  chini       Mahr. 


This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  C.  Coroa 
of  Rheede.  It  grows  along  the  great  range 
of  the  ghauts,  and  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Mala- 
bar and  the  Concans,  in  Moulmein,  Ataran, 
Chapedong,  Penang,  and  Java.  It  is  supposed 
to  yield  part  of  the  Cassia  and  Cinnamon 
of  commerce.  Its  leaves,  on  being  bruised, 
have  a  strong  spicy  smell.  The  tree  is  found 
in  the  Bombay  ghat  forests,  chiefly  to  the 
south,  and  Dr.  Qibson  says  the  wood  is  rather 
strong,  but  is  little  used  in  house  building, 
or  for  implements.  De.  l^ight  says,  it  is  a 
tall  tree  in  Coimbatore,  rather  slender  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height ;  the  wood  is  fine,  even- 
grained  and  supposed  very  good,  but  appa- 
rently has  never  been  used  by  the  carpenters 
there,  as  nane  of  them  are  acquainted  with 
it.-— Z)r».  GihMon  and  Wight. 

CINNAMOMUM  JAVANICUM,  is  a  tree 
with  a  trunk  20  feet  to  30  feet  high,  grow- 
ing in  Java  and  Borneo.  The  bark  is  of  a 
deep  chmamon  brown  colour  more  bitter 
than  Culitlawan  bark,  and  the  leaves,  when 
rubbed,  have  a  very  sharp  aromatic  odour. 
Blume  says  the  bark  deserves  the  attention 
of  medical  men  on  account  of  its  powerful 
anti-spasmodic  properties. — Eng*  Gye.  page 
1098. 

CINNAMOMUM  EAIMIS.    See    Cinna- 
momum. 
CINNAMOMUM  LITSEiE  FOLIUM.  Tnw. 

Koodoo-Eooroondoo  gass,  Sikoh. 

A  tree  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  growing  at  Ha- 
pootelle  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  at 
an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  Its  bark  is  quite 
inodorous. — Thw. 

CINNAMOMUM  LOUREIRIL    Nbks. 

Kio-kin,  Crtna.  |  Ki-kei,  JaPait. 

Grows  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Cochin 
China,  to  the  west  towards  Laos,  and  in 
Japan.  The  flowers  of  Cassia  are  produced  by 
this  species.  The  old  and  young  branches  are 
worthless,  but  the  middle-sized  shoots  are 
superior  to  that  of  Ceylon,  and  are  sold  at  a 
much  higher  price. — Eng.  Cyc.  page  1089. 


CINNAMOMUM     NIDITUM. 
C.  Cassia,  JS^ees,  W.    Ic. 


Neks. 


Kadigi-hindi,        Aa. 
Tej-pat,  Bbng. 

Sadrus,  Uind. 
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C.  Cassia  Neet,  W.  Ja 

Laumsnitida,  Roxa 

Putruj  (bark),  Hindu 

Tamalaputra,  Saxs. 

Described  as  a  tree  of  Sumatra,  and  as  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  on  the  continent  of  Indis. 
Its  flowers  are  small  and  of  pale  yellowish 
colour,  and  the  bark  is  cinnamon  like  in  taste 
and  odour.  It  is  the  plant  which  furnished 
the  principal  part  of  the  '  Folia  Malabathri' 
of  the  old  pharmaeologista — JEirf^.Cye.p.1089. 
CINNAMOMUM  OBTUSIFOLIUM,  Nxb. 
Laurus  obtusifolia,  RoxB.  |  L.  Malabathrica,  RoxB* 

A  tree  of  the  mountainous  countries  im- 
mediately east  of  Bengal,  with  small  greeu- 
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CINNAMON. 


CINNAMON. 


ish  yellow  flowers.    Its  timber  is  very  useful 

for  various  purposes. — Roxb.  302,  Voiqt.  307. 

CINN  AMOM  DM  ZE  YLANICUM.  BREy  n. 

Nees.  W. 

C.  capparia-ooronde,  Blume*  Ntes, 

Var.  )3,  ntuiiijlorvm, 

C.  multiflorum,  W,  Ic.       I  C.  dubium,  iNTw*. 
C.  perpetnoflorens,  V.  I.   |  (;.  ▼illoaum,  W.  L 

Var.  y.  ovalifolium. 
C.  ovali folium.     Wight, 

In  addition  to  the  above  aynnnyms,  Mr. 
Thwaites  {En,  PI,  ZeyL,  p.  252)  strongly 
suspects  that  C.  obtusifolia,  N.  ab.  E.  Ic, 
p.  36,  cum.  syn.  Wight,  Ic.  t.  139  ;  C.  baza- 
nia,  N.  ab.  E.  Ic.  p.  26,  cum.  syn.  ;  C.  malaba- 
thrum.  Batka;  N.  ab.  15.  Ic,  p.  38,  cum,  syn.  0. 
iners,  Wight,  Ic,  tt.  122, 122  bis,  230,  and  C. 
nitidum,  N.  ab.  E.  Ic,  p.  43,  cum  syn.  Wight. 
I.  c.  t.  124,  will  prove  to  be  mere  forms  of  the 
present  species.  He  thus  further  observes 
**  without  the  opportunity  which  I  have  had 
of  seeing  numerous  examples  of  this  very 
variable  tree,  I  should  scarcely  have  ventured 
to  unite  the  above  enumerated  varieties  under 
one  specific  name,  so  unlike  one  another  are 
the   extreme  forms   of  each,   but  in  a  large 

series  of  specimens  it  is  frequently  difficult,  j  canella  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  the   Kapoor  Con- 
or even   impossible,  to  determine  to  which    goundou  of  the  Ceylonese. 


f  Sjitn  kama  Halbal.  Kaaan  kurunday    Sinoh. 

Dar  chini  Fbbs.  Canela                         8p. 

Dalcheni  „  Camiwa  pattai        Tam. 

Darasita  Sans.  Karuwa                       ,, 

Kakynnama  Singh  Sannalaranga  piitta  Tel. 

Kurufidu  ,, 

Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum 
Zeylanicum,  Nees  von  Esmheck^  (Laurus 
Cinnamoum,  Linn.),  and  the  True  Cinnamon 
of  the  shops.  Cinnamon  is  the  Kinnemon  of 
Exod.  XXX.  23  (see  BibleCycl.  ii.  p.  210),  and 
the  KiwiioMfiov  of  Herodotus,  a  name  which  he 
states  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  Phoenicians. 
The  name  seems  derived  from  the  Singalese 
Kakynnama  (dulce  lignum),  or  the  Malay 
KaimaniSy  which  Mr,  Marshall  says  is  some- 
times pronounced  Kainamanis,  {v,  Antig,  of 
Hind,  Med.  84  and  141.)  Two  varieties  of 
cinnamon  are  known  in  commerce,  that  of 
Ceylou  and  Cayenne  and  the  Chinese  ciuna- 
mon,  which  is  of  far  inferior  quality,  and 
often  smelling  most  distinctly  of  bugs.  A 
third  species,  considered  by  Fee  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  larger  branches  and  trunks  of 
cinnamon  trees,  grown  in  all  sorts  of  soils 
and  localities,  is  the  Mato  cinnamon  of  the 
Portuguese  (Canella  mata  or  plata)  the  wild 


variety  to  refer  some  of  them,  so  interme 
diate  are  they  in  character.  The  best  cinna- 
mon of  commerce  is  the  produco  of  what  I 
consider  a  cultivated  or  selected  form  of  var. 
a.,  and  the  trees  of  this  form  have  usually 
large  leaves  of  somewhat  irregular  shape  ;  but 
the  barks  of  all  the  forms  of  this  species  pos< 
sess  the  odour  of  cinnamon  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  the  bark  from  the  fo- 
liage, for  I  have  observed  the  cinnamon-peel- 
ers, when  collecting  bark  from  cultivated 
trees,  taste  a  small  portion  before  commencing 
their  operations,  and  pass  over  some  trees  as 
unfit  for  their  purpose.  The  bark  of  fi  and 
y  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  I  have  been 
informed  is  never  collected,  except  ft»r  the 
purpose  of  adulteration.  A  fragrant  oil,  sold 
under  the  name  of  **  Clove  oil,"  is  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  leaves  of  the  culti- 
vated cinnamon-tree,  and  the  roots  yield, 
under  a  similar  process,  a  certain  quantity  of 
camphor.  The  ripe  seeds  contain  some  amount 
of  stearine,  but  I  cannot  learn  that  it  is  now 
extracted  for  any  purpose."  Thw,  En.  tL  Ztyl, 
p.  252. 

CINNAMON.  Eng. 


Danlui  Ar. 

Tuj  Bbno. 

Thset  kya  boh  Bubm. 

Kanil  Dut. 
OaDoello 


Fb. 
Zi  comet,  Kanehl  Qkb. 
Kinnamomum  of  Heuod.    Kulit  roanis 
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Tuj.  DalchinlGuz.HiND. 
Kinnatuon  Hkb. 

Canella    It.  Lat.  Port. 
Ginoamomniu  Lat. 

Kainamauia         Malay. 
Kaimanis 


9) 


Ceylon  has  ever  been  the  chief  place  of 
production.  From  the  earliest  period  at 
which  any  record  existed  concerning  the  use 
of  this  spice,  and  which  extends  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Roman  republic,  up  to  the  year 
1760,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Dutch 
rule  in  Ceylon,  cinnamon  grew,  in  a  wild  state, 
amongst  the  thick  jungles  of  the  low  and  hilly 
country,  the  best  always  having  been  cut 
upon  tho  light  soil  of  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  tree  is  found  only  in  the  western,  south- 
ern and  central  provinces,  and  there  appears 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  abundance  of  cin- 
namon growing  on  the  west  const  of  the 
island,  which  induced  the  first  Portuguese 
settlers  to  fi.K  the  seat  of  their  government  at 
Colombo,  a  spot  devoid  of  any  harbour  or 
shelter  for  shipping.  In  1833  the  trade  in 
this  article  was  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  six  years  later  the  government  commen- 
ced the  sale  of  their  preserved  plantations  by 
monthly  auctions.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
them,  with  but  one  exception,  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  chiefly  to  the  British  merchants  and 
capitalists.  The  forests  are  still  searched  for 
the  jungle  cinnamon  by  the  natives,  especial- 
ly when  there  happens  to  be  a  little  better 
demand  for  the  spice,  but  the  quality  of  this 
sort  is  far  below  that  of  the  cultivated  bark, 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  it  being  generally 
devoid  of  any  flavour  or  aroma.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  Ceylon  their 
yearly  shipments  amounted  to  10,000  bales 
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CIRCAB. 


CIRCASSIA. 


of  88  lbs.   each,  of    which  2,000  were  for  |  the  same  Dustoor  are  of  course  always  con- 

~  tiguous,  the  Duatoor  statement  in  old  Regis- 

ters, if  copied  with  any  regard  to  correctness, 
frequently  forms  a  very  important  means  of 
the  verification  of  doabtfal  names-     Soobah 
is  an  Arabic   word,  signifying    a  head   of 
money,   or  a  granary.     Circar  is  literalij  a 
chief,  a  supervisor.     Dustoor,  besides  signify- 
ing a  rule,  is  also  a  Minister,  a  moonshee. 
Fergunah   means  tax-paying  land,   as  well  as 
a  perfume  composed   of  various  ingredients. 
The  title  of  So(»bahdar,  or  lord  of  the  Soobah, 
is  long  subsequent  to  Akbar^s  time.     Sipha- 
salar  was  then  the  only  designation  of  the 
Emperor's  Viceroy  in  each  Soobah.     Under 
the  British,  the  country  known  as  the  North- 
ern  Gircars  stretches  for   470    miles   from 
Orissa  southward  between  the  Eastern  ghauts 
and  the  sea.     It  was  not  till  A.  D.     1476, 
that  the  mahomedans  of  the  Decan  extended 
their  arms  to  the  Northern   Oircars.     At  this 
time  Oria,    the    rnjah  of  what  is    now  the 
Ganjam  country,  died  without  issue,  and  his 
adopted  sonMuugul  Roy,  and  his  cousin  Hum- 
ner  (1)  became  competitors  for  the  succession. 
DuriugMahmoud's  time  (in  1 5 1 2),theBahminee 
Dynasty    was    dismembered,   and     five  De- 
canee   kingdoms  set  up.     The  country  now 
known  as    "  The  Northern  Circars,"  fell  under 
the  dominion   of  the  Kootub  Shahee  states, 
whose  capital  was  Golconda  or   Hyderabad. 
That  portion  south  of   the  Godaveiy  became 
tributary   without  difficulty,  Wistua   Doe  or 
Qajeputty,  a  powerful    prince  of  Orissa,  who 
ruled  in  Rajahmundry  and  Chicacole,  wiih- 
held  submission,  and  it   was  not  till  A.  D. 
1571  that  his  pretensions  were  lowered.     The 
Northern   Circars  territory   was  occupied  by 
the   British   in    1766.— -&//w)i.    AnnL    IndL 
Adm.  Fo^  A7.  243. 


India,  Persia  and  Arabia.  These  latter 
places  have  long  ceased  to  take  any  cinna- 
mon, whilst  the  exports  to  Europe  have  been 
reduced  to  7,000  bales  of  100  lbs.  in  1849, 
6,000  bales  in  1850,  and  5,800  bales  in  1851, 
although  the  selling  price  in  the  London  mar- 
ket had  been  brought  down  to  about  one- 
third  to  that  realized  twenty  years  before. 
In  1835,  the  export  duty  in  Ceylon  was  2s. 
6d.,  and  28.,  according  to  quality  ;  it  is  now 
only  4d.  per  lb.  on  all  sorts.  Almost  all  the 
Ceylon  cinnamon  is  sent  to  Britain,  and  in 
the  five  years  1846  to  1850,  the  average  im- 
ports amounted  to  251  tons,  but  Britain  uses 
only  about  14  tons  and  the  rest  is  all  re-export- 
ed. Capper,  Thwaites,  O'SIiaugh.  Statist, 
of  Commerce.  Royle, 

CINNAMON  STONK  One  of  the  infe- 
rior gems.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon.  See 
Qems. 

CINNAMUS.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

CINNARA,  are  genii,  and  male  dancers  in 
Swarga,  the  heaven  of  Indra. — Sir  IT.  JoneSy 
;j,  270,  /?.  xiii.     See  Indra. 

CINTADESEDA.   Sp.    Ribbon. 
CINTRA  ORANGE.     Citrus  aurantium. 
CIOCCOLATA.     It.     Chocolate. 
CIPOLLA.     It.     Onion. 
CIRCAETUS   GALLICUS,    Gmel.    The 
Common  Serpent  Eagle. 

C.  brachydaotylus.     Meyer. 


Sap  maril  Beno. 

Mai  patar  Can. 

Samp  mar  Hind. 

Fambn  Fraud  a  Tam. 


Pamula  gedda        Tfi.. 
Rawul  of  the  Wagri. 
Kondatelle   of  the   Yer- 
kali. 


This  Serpent  Eagle  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  common  all  over  India 
and  Asia,  has  been  killed  in  Denmark  ;  but 
never  in  the  British  Islands,  prefers  the  open 


„., ,  ,  .  CIRCASSIA,  the  Cherkas  or  Tekcrkaaa  of 

ground,  questing  like  a  harrier.     It  eats  any  I  Asiatics,  is  on  the  northern  face  of  the  Can- 
creature,  but  snakes  and  lizards  are  its  chief  casus.     It  contains   many  tribes  of    various 


food,  hovering  in  the  air,  and  pouncing  down 
suddenly  like  a  stone.  It  seizes  the  snake 
by  the  head  with  its  talons,  and  the  snake 
often  twines  its  body  around  the  bird,  and 
so  encumbers  it  that  it  is  occasionally  so 
caught.    Jerdon, 

CIRCAR.  In  the  mahomedan  land  re- 
venue system,  Circar  is  a  sub -division  of  a 
Soobah.  The  N.  W.  Provinces  of  India,  ex- 
cluding the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories, 
comprise  no  complete  soobah,  but  only  por- 
tions of  the  four  soobahs  of  Agra,  Allahabad, 
Delhi,  and  Oudh.  Each  soobah  was  divid- 
ed into  a  certain  number  of  Gircars,  and 
each  Circar  into  Pergunahs  or  Mehals, 
(which  are  used  as  equivalent  expressions) 


appearance  and  dignity,  some  of  whom  allege 

an  Arab   descent,    others   are  Tartars  from 

Changish  Khan.  They  divide  themselves  into 

three  classes,  princes,    nobles,    and  vassals; 

the  latter,  like  the  clans  of  Scotland,  being 

faithfully  attached  to  their  chieftains.    Their 

young   women    are  famed  for  their  beauty, 

and  are    sought    for    in  the    neighbouring 

kingdoms.     They  are  brought  up    in  simple 

and  domestic  habits  by  their  mothers,  are 

taught  the  use  of  the  needle  in  decorative 

works,  and  to  make  their  own  clothes  and 

those  of  the   men  of  their  family,  and  are 

otherwise  very  carefully  reared. 

Soon  after  a  girl  is  bom,  her  waist  is  encir- 
cled by  a  leathern  bandage,  sewn  tight,  and 


and  the  Pergunahs  again  are  aggregated  into  1  which  only  gives  way  afterwards  to  the  nato- 
Dustoors  or  districts ;  and  as  the  Pergunah  of  1  ral  growth  of  the  child.    It  is  then  replaced 
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CIRCUliAMB0LA.TION. 


ClfiCUMClSION. 


by  another;  and  so  on,  till  the  shape  is  com-  ,  serve  the  form  of  the  .ancient  rite. — BurioiCt 

...      *  .  \.  .....  -  .1       !   Ti'j  -    • ,^ 7.    ir-i    :::     _     OA.i 


pletely  formed,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
country.  On  the  marriage  night,  the  hus- 
band cuts  the  cincture  with  his  poignard. 
After  marriage  the  women  are  kept  very  close, 
aot  even  their  husband's  own  relations  being 
au£fered  to  vis  it  them  ;  but  a  man  has  no 
objection  to  allow  a  stranger  to  be  alone  with 
his  wife.     For  it  is  a  strict  rule  with   the 


Pilgrimage  lo  Meecali  Vol.  iii.  p.  204. 

CIRCUMBARI,  a  small  town  in  the 
Carnatic  in  L.  13'  39°  N-  and  L.  79'  32^  E. 
near  Tripaty.     It  is  360  feet  above  the  sea. 

CIRCUMCISION. 
Khutna,  Arab.  |  Soontan,  Hind. 

The  Phoenicians  had  this  rite  iu  common 


Circassians,  never  to  be  seen  by  a  third  with  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews,  and  they 
person  in  the  presence  of  their  wives.  Among  ,  acknowledge  having  derived  it  from  the 
other  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  particularly  former.  According  to  Bunsen  (iv.  273)  it  was 
that  of  the  Kisty,  when  a  traveller  arrives  at ;  not  followed  amongst  the  PhcBnicians.  The 
one  of  their  abodes,  the  host  orders  one  of  j  Egyptians  and  Jews  were  alike  in  the  prac- 
his  daughters  to  do  the  honours  of  his  recep-  '  tice  of  circumcision.  (Herodotus  ii.  36.)  It 
tion,  to  take  care  of  his  horse  and  baggage,  to  >  seems  to   have  been  a  Semitic  rite,    which 


prepare  his  meals,  and  to  remain  with  him. 
With  the  natives  of  h  part  of  Lapland,  not  very 
far  frum  Torneo,  the  wife  of  the  host  takes 
care  of  his  guest  during  his  sojourn  under 
her  husband's  roof.  The  tribes  seem  to  have 
been  of  dissimilar  origin,  but  they  are 
alike  famed  for  the  warlike  habits  of  the 
men  and  the  beauty  of  their  young  women. 
In  the  time  of  Selim  I  the  Mamaluks  were  all 
slaves  of  pure  Circassian  blood.  More  re- 
cently, only  the  Borgite  Mamoluks  were  of 
Circassian  origin. — Notice  at  Circassians,  by 
Charles  Touschin.  Porter's  Travels,  Vol  L 
p.  141,  144.  Lond.  As.  Tram.  Vol.  L  98- 
See  Eabarda. 

CIRCLE,  under  the  form  of  a  winged 
circle,  the  Assyrians  worshipped  the  supreme 
deity.  The  buddhist  wheel  of  the  lew  to  be 
seen  on  the  Caves  of  Ellora  and  A  junta  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians,  as  it 
reminds  us  of  the  wheel  within  wheel  of 
Ezekiel. — Cal.  liev.  1868. 

CIRCUMAMBULATION  of  sacred  places, 
has  ever  been  part  of  the  ritual  of  worship 
of  Asiatic  nations.  The  mahomedan  in 
circumambulation  "  Touaf/'  presents  his  left 
shoulder;  the  hindu  in  Pradakshina  walk 
round  with  the  right  side  towards  the  fane  or 
idol,  and  the  buddhists  turn  similarly.     The 


Abraham  revived,  for  Abraham  was  99  years 
old  when  he  circumcised  himself,  Ismael  his 
son  was  thirteen,  and  Isaac  was  one  year  old. 

This  rite  is  practised  amongst  all  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  most  mahomedans.  The  pre- 
scribed time  is  in  in  fancy, though  the  poverty  of 
the  parents  and  other  circumstances  sometimes 
retard  its  performance.  It  is  performed  with 
some  ceremonial  and  in  presence  of  the  friends 
of  the  family.  Amongst  the  people  in  the 
gulf  of  Carpentaria,  all  the  males  before  the  age 
of  12  or  14  years  undergo  this  rite.  This 
custom  is  not  derived  from  the  Macassars,  the 
latter  affirming  that  it  existed  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
coast.  But  this  singular  custom  is  not 
confined  to  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  horn 
of  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria.  Flinders  ob- 
served a  case  upon  the  Wellesley  Islands, 
and  the  custom  is  also  prevalent  amongst 
the  natives  of  certain  parts  of  the  south 
coast  of  Australia.  It  will  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  discover  now  the  origin 
of  this  custom.  Mr.  Earl  observes  that  a 
peculiar  formation  prevails  among  the  abor- 
igines of  this  part  of  Australia,  and  also  of 
the  adjacent  coast  of  New  Guinea,  which 
renders  the  practice  exceedingly  conducive  to 
comfort  and  health.  The  rite  of  circumci- 
sion is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Koran.     It 


latter  Wdiild  appear  to  be  the  original  form  of  |  is  considered  as  an  act  of  imitative  practice. 


the  rite.  Its  conjectural  significance  is  an 
imitation  of  the  procession  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
dances  of  the  angels.  These  are  also  imitat- 
ed in  the  circular  whirlings  of  the  Dervishes. 
El  Shahistani  informs  us  that  the  Arab 
philosophers  believed  the  sevenfold  circum- 
ambulation to  be  symbolical  of  the  motion 
of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  Ambarvalia 
and  Amburbalia  appear  to  be  eastern  super- 
Btitions,  introduced  by  Numa^  or  the  priestly 
line  of  princes,  into  their  pantheism.  And  in 
Britain  the  processions  round  the  parish  pre- 
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founded  on  the  example  of  the  disciples,  but 
not  on  that  of  Mahomed  himself.  In  Oman,  on 
the  shores  of  the  PersianGulf,  among  the  chris- 
tians of  Abyssinia,  and  in  Egypt  among  the 
Arabs  and  Copts,  the  custom  is  prevalent. 
At  Bosra  and  Bagdad,  all  the  womeu 
of  Arabian  blood  circumcise  their  daughters 
as  well  as  their  sons.  At  Kahira,  the  wo- 
men who  perform  this  operation  are  as  well 
known  as  mid  wives.  They  are  openly  called 
into  houses  from  the  streets^  without  any 
secret  being  made  of  the  intention  with  which 
they  are  invited.  This  is  noticed  by  several 
mahomedan    writers,  viz.,  in    tho   Dur-ul- 
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CIRSIOM  ARGYRA.CANTHUM. 


CISSUS  CARNOSA. 


Mukhtar,  the  Tahtavi,  and  Fattah-ul-Muain, 
and  according  to  the  last  book,  it  is  the  inner 
labia  that  are  removed. — Earl  in  Ethn.  Lib. 
Vol.1.  Nitbuhr  Travels,  VoL  II.,  250,  251. 
Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  Vol  II,  p.  339. 
BunserCs  Egypt^  iv,  273.  Herodotiis  lib,  11^ 
36. 

CIRCUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Raptores  or  birds  of  prey,  and  sub-family 
Circiuse. 

Circus  cernginosus,  {'  Marsh  Harrier.') 
Europe^  Asia,  N.  Africa :  very  common  in 
India.     Migrates  in  Scandinavia. 

Ctrciis  cyaneus.  Hen  Harrier  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa :  the  American  C.  uligiiiosus 
barely,  if  at  all,  separable.  In  India  common 
in  the  Sub-Himalaya  region  and  its  vicinity  : 
being  replaced  southward  by  C.  Swainsonii 
{Pallidas  of  Sykes.) 

Circus  cineraceus  (C.  Montagui:  'Montagu's 
Harrier.')  Europe,  S.  Asia^  Africa  :  very 
common  in  India. 

Circus  Swainsonii  (the  Pallidus  of  Sykes)  is 
regarded  by  Professor  Schlegel  as  a  local 
variety  of  G.  cineraceus ;  had  he  said  so  of  C. 
cyaneuSy  it  would  be  more  intelligible,  as  the 
affinity  is  much  closer  with  cyaneus ;  neverthe- 
less, both  Sioainsonii  and  cineraceus  appear  to 
be  common  throughout  Africa,  as  both  likewise 
are  in  India,  inhabiting  the  same  districts,  and 
each  remaining  ever  true  to  its  distinctive  cha- 
racters; while  cyaneus  also  inhabits  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Himalaya,  together  with  both 
the  others.     See  Aves,  Birds. 

CIRE.  Fe.    Wax, 

CIHE  A  CACHETRR.  Fr.  Sealing  Wax. 

CIRE  D'ESPAGNE.  Fe.  Sealing  Wax. 

CIRRHADiE.  In  the  Sanscrit  tale  of 
the  Hero  and  the  Nymph  occurs  the  word 
Yedhaka;  in  some  copies  Rechaka  is  explained 
to  be  a  Kirata,  a  forester,  and  the  Kirata  were 
known  to  the  classical  geography  of  ancient 
Europe  as  the  Cirrhadse  or  Cirrodes.  They 
were  the  occupants  of  Sogdiana  near  the  river 
Oxus.  The  term  Kirata,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  general  and  applied  to  the  savage 
mountain,  non-Aryan,  tribes,  to  whom  the 
Aryan  races  were  opposed.  Some  of  them 
were  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula  on  the 
Coromandel  coast. 

CIRRHIPEDIA.  or  this  class  of  Molluscs 
the  Balanus,  or  barnacle,  occurs  in  India. 

CIRRHOPETALUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Orchiaceffi.  In  India  are  C.  albi- 
dum,  caudatum,  csspitosum,  cornutum,  fim- 
briatum,  grandiflorum,  Lindleyanum,  Mac- 
crsei  ?  macrophyllum,  Neiigherrense,  Roxbur- 
ghii,  Walkerianum. 

ClUSIUM  ARGYRACANTHCJM,C.  hor- 
ridulum  and  C.  lanceolatum,  flowering  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Matricariacea). 
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CIRRODES.  See  Cirrhadae^  Kabul,  p. 
434. 

CIS.  A  Latin  word  in  use  amongst  geo- 
gi*aphers  of  Europe,  to  indicate  a  country  ou 
the  hither  side  of  rivers  or  muuntaina,  as 
Cis- Himalaya,  Cis-Iudus,  &c.;  Trans,  another 
Latin  word,  is  used  to  indicate  the  farther 
side,  as  IVans-Iudus,  &o. 

CISSAMPELOS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Menispenuncece.  C.  convolva- 
laoea  occurs  in  Dindigul,  Rajmahal  nnd^e- 
paul ;  Cissaropelos  obtecta,  of  the  Garhwal 
mountains,  yields  an  ardent  spirit  in  distil- 
lation. For  notices  of  C.  capeba,  C.  glabra, 
C.  hernandifolia,  C.  hexandra,  and  C.  tetrau- 
dra.  See  Pareira  brava. 

CISSAMPELOS  DISCOLOR,     Wal. 
Syn.  of  Clypea  Burmanni,  W.  and  A. 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA.    Linn. 


Pareira  End. 

Duk-nirbiBee  Hind.,  N. 

W.P. 


Weni  wflela 
Pata 


SiXOH. 

Teu 


The  extract  of  Pareira  is  a  valuable  astrin- 
gent diuretic,  in  doses  of  twenty  grains  dis- 
solved in  water  thrice  daily.  The  extract 
of  nemooka,  C.  hernandifolia,  affords  a  good 
substitute  for  this  useful  article.  An  infu- 
sion of  nemooka  is  aliso  made.  In  its  uae 
and  dose,  it  is  the  same  as  the  infusion  of 
Pareira,  for  which  the  nemooka  is  an  efficient 
substitute. — Beng.  Phkr.,  p.  302. 

CISSA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Jay  mag- 
pies, the  snb-faraily  Qarrulinae  and  order 
Insessores.  Two  species  occur  in  India.  Cissa 
pyrrhocyanea,  and  C.  puella,  Blyth.  J.  A* 
S.  XVIII,  810  ;  C7.  Pyrrhocyanea  (Waglcr), 
Gould's  '  Birds  of  Asia,'  pt.  1.  C.  puella,  writes 
Dr.  Eelaart,  is  perhaps  the  handsomest 
bird  in  Ceylon.  It  is  rather  numerous  about 
Newera  Elia,  but  not  seen  in  the  low 
country.  It  is  distinguished  not  less  by 
the  beautiful  ^blue  colour  which  enlivens  its 
plumage,  than  by  the  elegance  of  its  form  and 
the  grace  of  its  attitudes.  It  frequents  the 
hill  country  and  is  found  about  the  mountain 
streams  at  Newera  elia  and  elsewhere. — Ten" 
nent's  Sketches  of  llu  Natural  History  of  Cey- 
lon, 

CISSIA.  A  town  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, is  the  Susiana  of  Strabo,  and  the  modem 
Kbusistau.     See  KhiuEistan. 

CISSUS.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Ampelidesd.  C.  adnata,  C.  aurica- 
lata,  0.  camosa,  C-  edulis,  C.  quadrangularis 
occur  in  India. 

CISSUS  ARBOREA,  Forsk,  Syn.  of 
Salvadora  persica,  Linn. 

CISSUS  CARNOSA.    Lam. 
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CIS-SUTLEJ  STATES. 


CITRACBiE. 


C.  capreolata  ?    |  Yitia  caruosa. 


of  Chbhab. 
»> 

B£A8. 


Valiur 
Gidar  dak 


Wall. 

of  Bbas. 
of  Eavi. 


Karik 

Amal-bel 
Drakri  of 

A  pretty  climber,  growing  in  the  plains  of 
the  Punjab  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya,  from  2000  to  8000  feet.  It  is  eaten 
by  camels;  and  in  Jummoo  the  root,  ground 
with  black  pepper,  is  applied  to  boils. — 
JDr,  «/.  L.  Stewart, 

C1SSU8  EDULIS,  the  square  stemmed 
vine,  grows  in  Ceylon.  Its  stem,  like  that  of 
the  Yitis  Indica  when  freshly  cut,  yields  a 
copious  draught  of  pure   tasteless  fluid,  and 


revenue  of  Rs.  1,30,000-  The  family  came 
from  the  village  of  Kulsiah  in  the  Manjha. 

Maleir  Kotlah  has  156  sq.  m,,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  46,200  souls,  and  a  revenue  of  one 
lakh.  The  family  came  originally  from  Kabool. 

Farced  Kot  consists  of  Fareed  Kot  proper, 
and  Kot-kupoorah,  is  S.  W.  of  Ferozpur, 
borders  to  the  S.  E.  on  Fatialn.  It  has  an 
area  of  643  sq.m  and  a  population  of  51,000 
souls,  with  a  revenue  of  Ks.  75,000. 

Mumdote  is  a  mahomedan  chieftaincy, 
and  was    re>established  in  1863. 

The  minor  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  were  deprived 
of  their  sovereign  poworii,  and  the  police  man- 


is  eagerly  sought  after  by  elephants.— -^tf»-agement  of  their  estates  was  assumed  by  the 
'^'"^  British  Government,   all  customs  duties  were 


CISSUS  QUADARANQULARia  Wall. 

Vitis  quadranguIariB. 
^illur  ki  bioj 


Harjora 
Vajra  valli 


paat 


DuK. 

Hind. 
Sanb. 


Wall. 

PemiDdet  coddi  and 

elley  Tam. 

Nulleru  tige  vitulu, 
I      and  aku  Tel. 

Stems  four  angled,  winged  and  jointed  ;  it 
lias  all  the  properties  of  a  parasite  ;  the  stems 
are  succulent,  and  beaten  up  into  a  paste,  are 
given  by  the  natives  for  asthma. — liiddelL 


abolished  without  compensation,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Nawab  of  Konjpoora  and  the 
mir  of  Kotahar,  and  the  chiefs  were  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  ordinary  jaghiredars. 
These  were  eighty  in  number,  with  revenues 
varying  from  Rs.  250  to  lis.  71,900. 

GISTACEiE,  the  Rock-rose  tribe  of  plants; 
one  genus  is  the    Heliantbenium. 

CISTICOLA  CURSIT ANS. FnANKLiN.The 
Grass  warbler    of    Ceylon,     C*    schasuicola, 


tis  setosa.  Wall, 

CIS  SUTLEJ  STATES.  By  the  treaty 
with  the  sovereign  of  the  Punjab,  Runjeet 
Sing,  of  the  26th  April  1809,  he  undertook 
not  to  make  or  allow  any  encroachment  on 
the  states  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  The 
largest  of  these  were 


CISSUS  SETOSU«.     RoxB.  Syn,  of  Vi-    Bonap.     That  from  Algiers  is  undistinguish- 


Puttiala. 

Jheend, 

Kabha^ 


Dzalgurh. 

Mumdot. 

Raikot. 


Kulsiah. 
Maleir  Kotla. 
Furreedkot. 

Patiala  was  formed  by  a  Jat  fa  mily,  of 
the  Sikh  religion,  who  emigrated  from  the 
Manjah,  about  five  generations  back.  The 
area  is  5412  sq.m.  with  a  population  of 
1»586,000,  and  a  revenue  of  Rs.    30,00»000. 

Jheend  territory  has  an  area  of  1 236  sq. 
m.  and  a  population  of  311,000  souls,  with 
a  revenue  of  four  lakhs  of  rupees.  The 
inaharnjah  is  a  Jat,  of  the  Sikh  faith,  and  of 
the  same  descent  as  the  roaharajah  of  Patiala. 
In  1857,  this  chief  was  the  first  person  who 
inarched  against  the  mutineers  at  Delhi. 

Nahha  territory  has  an  area  of  863  sq.  ro., 
a  population  of  276,000  souls,  and  a  revenue 
of  four  lakhs.  The  chief  is  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  maharajahs  of  Patiala  and  Jheend, 
but  is  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  The 
family  behaved  ill  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845-6, 
but  did  well  in  the  revolt  of  1857,  and  were 
rewarded  by  a  grant  of  land  out  of  the  Jhujjur 
territory. 

Kulsiah  territory  has  an  area  of  155  sq. 
ni.^  and  a  population  of  62,000  souls  with  a 
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able  from  Indian  specimens,  unless  it  be  that 
the  average  size  is  rather  larger,  and  the 
black  upon  the  crown  predominates  more. 
If  procured  in  India,  this  A  Igerian  specimen 
would  scarcely  be  remarked  even  as  a  slight 
variety. — Mr.  BlyiKs  Report 

CISTICOLA  OMALURA,  and  C  ruficeps. 
See  Birds. 

CISTI  TREES.  The  Cytinus  hypooistus. 
See  Balanophora. 

CISTUDO,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
Chelonia,  of  which  C.  Amboinensis  occurs  in 
Amboyna,  C.  dentata  in  Java,  and  C.  trifas- 
ciata  in  China.     See  Reptilen. 

CI'J  A-MERDU.  Mal.  Menispermum  cor« 
difolium. 

CISTE  also  LADENIFERE.  Fr.  Lada- 
nuin,  or  Labdauum. 

CITHERN.  Eno.  A  musical  instrument^ 
supposed  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the 
Sib-tara,  the  three  stringed  lute  of  the  East^ 
supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  word  guitar. 

CITRACEiE,  or  Aurantiaceae,  Citron 
Worts,  or  tbe  Orange  Tribe,  are  dicotyle- 
donous polypetalous  plants,  and  the  Orange^ 
Lemon,  Lime,  Shaddock,  Pompelmoose,  For- 
bidden Fruit,  and  Citron  are  the  produce 
of  this  order.  The  Wanipa,  a  fruit  highly 
esteemed  in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, is  produced  by  Cookia  punctata.  The 
fruit  of  Glycosmis  citrifolia  is  delicious,  and 
that  of  Triphasia  very  agreeable.  The  iEgle 
marroelos  is  used  in  medicine  and  a  perfume 
is  made  from  its  rind. 
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CITRULLUS  CUOURBITA. 


CITRUS  AUR^TIUM. 


CITRIC  ACID.    Eno. 

Lime  Juice  Eng.     Agro  o  sugo  de 

Jus  de  liinoa  Fk.  Jiuione  It. 

Zitronon  saft.  Gkr.    Acidum  citricum  Lat. 

Jugo  de  limOQ      Sp. 

This  occurs  in  commerce  either  in  the  form 
of  the  pure  juice  of  lemons  and  limes,  or 
crystallized  by  a  chemical  process. 

CITRINE  MYROBALAN.  Terminalia 
citrina.    See  Myrobalan. 

CITRON.    Eng.     Citrus  medica,  Limi. 

Hind. 
It. 
Sp. 


Turanj 

Confetti  di  cedro 

Acitrou  verde 


Beg  poora  Beno. 

Sukkat  Dan. 

Citronat  verd  Fr. 

Succade  Ger. 

The  citron  is  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  India.  It  grows  freely  in  Pegu  and 
Tenasserim,  and  Dr.  Mason  met  with  citron 
trees  in  the  jungles  apparently  in- 
digenous. The  fruit  however  is  much  inferior 
to  the  Bengal  citron. — Mason,  See  Citrus 
medica.     Citrus  limonum. 

CITRONE.     GuR.    Jiimes. 

CITRONELLA  GRASS.  See  Andropogon  ; 
Citronella  oil. 

CITRONELLA  OIL,  is  described  by  Sim- 
monds  as  a  product  of  the  Citronella  grass, 
which  grows  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Ceylon,  and  about  Galle,  several  estates  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  are  culti- 
vated with  it.  The  exports  of  this  oil  from 
Ceylon,  in  the  three  years  1850  to  1852, 
were 
Year.  Ounces.  Value.     Year.  Ounces.  Value. 

1850  80,048  £3,344  1 1852  131.780  £2,806 

1851  114,959     3,7421 

Simmond's  Comm.  ProductSy  Page  513. 
CITRONIER.     Fr.  Limes. 
CITRULLUS  COLOCYNTHIS.  Sched. 

Cucumis  colocynthia.  Linn, 


Hanzal  Abab. 

Makbal  Beno. 

Indrawan  Duk. 

Colocynth  plant      Eno. 
Bitter  apple  ,> 

Pakyoth  and  Wild 
Gourd  of  Scrip- 


Maqal 
Veku  matki 
Pari  Kuiuati 
PatBa  kaia, 
Chitti  papara 
Eti  puchcha 
Verri  pucheha 
Papara  budama 


Hl?fD, 

Malval. 

Tam, 

Tbl. 


i> 


»i 


>f 


>> 


tare  „ 

Kolukunthois      Grkbk. 

Grows  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  Kamaon, 
near  the  Jumna  and  in  Japan. — Boxb.  iii, 
719. 

CITRULLUS  CUCURBITA.  Sohr^d. 

Cucarhita  citruUus  L.      |  Cucumis  citrullus. 


Pha  Rai 
Water  melon 
Hindwana 


Bdrm. 

Eno. 

Panj. 


Turmuz 

Turbua 

Mathira 


Hind. 
Panj. 


Cultivated  throughout  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia*  In  the  Punjab  plains,  if  not  really  wUd, 
it  is  apparently  so,  and  covers  the  ground  for 
miles  in  sandy  deserts  near  Sirsa,  and  in  the 
Bind  Sagar  Doab,  ripening  in  the  cold 
weather. — Boxb,  iii,  719,  Dr,  J>L,  Stewart. 
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CITRULLUS.   FISTULOSUS.    Stocks. 


HlKD. 


ft 


Dilpasaud, 


HiBD. 


Tind, 
AJbiuda, 

A  small  round  gourd  commonly  cultivated 
along  the  line  of  tiie  Indus  from  Lahore  to 
Sind ;  said  to  be  merely  a  cultivated  variety 
of  C.  cucurbita.  It  is  cooked  as  a  gourd, 
and  has  a  pleasant  flavour  when  young. — Dr. 
J,  L,  Stewart. 

CITRUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Citracese,  several  species  of  which  grow 
wild,  or  are  cultivated  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia,  and  all  of  them  furnish  useful  products. 
C.  aurautium,  of  Risso,  yields  its  fruit,  the 
orange ;  one  essential  oil  from  the  rind  ; 
another  from  the  flowers,  the  oil  of  neroli,  and 
the  wood  is  also  of  value  in  the  arts.  Citrus 
decumana  of  Linnasus  furnishes  the  valuable 
puraalo  or  shaddock  fruit,  and  the  Cum-quat 
fruit  of  China  is  from  the  Citrus  olivseformts. 
The  lime  fruit  of  the  Citrus  limetta  of  Risso, 
is  valuable  for  its  juice,  the  lime  juice  which  is 
used,  as  a  preservative  from  sickness  ;  and  the 
Citrus  limonum  of  Kisso  furnishes  the  useful 
lemon  fruit,  the  rind  of  which  yields  an  essential 
oil,  or  ia  used  in  cookery  as  lemon  peel,  while 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  forms  a  source  of  the  lime 
juice.  Independently  of  the  historical  fact  that 
citrons  and  lemons  at  least  were  obtained  from 
the  Persians,  it  is  certain  from  the  researches 
of  Wallich  and  other  Indian  botanists,  that  it 
is  among  the  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  in  Ne- 
paul,  and  extending  moat  probably  into  China 
also,  that  the  wild  plants  of  the  geuus  Citrtu 
find  a  home. 

CITRUS  AURANTIUM.  Linx. 
C.  nobilis,  Lour, 
The  tree  and  fruit. 
Ar. 


Beng. 

BURM. 

fl 
DUT. 

Eko. 


Fr. 
Grr. 

HiKD. 
>* 

It. 
Malay. 


t* 


Narang 

Naranj 

Kanila  Nibu  ? 

Lieng  mau 

Sung  zen 

Orangpen 

Orange  jubm. 

Common  or  sweet 

Orange 
Oranges 
Pomeranzen 
Naraogi 
Konia 
Melaranee 
Simao  manis 
Jeruk  manis  „        Narangamu 

The  orange  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
authors,  either  of  Europe  or  Arabia,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  after  the  middle  ages.  Dr.  Boyle 
states  that  the  orange  and  lemon  are  natiyes 
of  India,  the  orange  being  found  on  the  N«Q- 
gherries,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sal  forests 
of  Sylhet,  and,  perhaps,  also  in  China,  Mr. 
W.  Elliot  states  that  a  very  small  variety 
of  the  orange  ("Ida-chettu,  Tkl  ;*'  **  Cbot» 
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Jenik  hLkhAY, 

Madrs  also  cherru 

narranji  Malkal. 

Naranj  PeR3. 

Pomeranzen       Res. 
Swadu  naringa  Sans. 
Nagranga  also 

jambira  „ 

Narangas  Sp. 

Kitchili  eheddi  Tam. 
Kolinjy  eheddi      „ 
Kamala  phalla>    Tkl. 
Narija  chettu 
Kiohidi  cbcttu 
Kittali  kaya 


CITUS  BSRGAMIA. 

kichilj,  HiHD ;"  «•  Kiri  kittali,  Can  ;"  which 
is  the  C.  variatro  of  Heyne,  57  Musk  orange) 
grows  both  caltivated  and  wild  in  all  the 
hilly  country  of  the  Circars  ;  and,  he  askn, 
if  it  be  the  original  of  the  cultivated  Citrus 
aurantium.  The  orange  tree  is  extensively 
cultivated.  The  fiuest  sorts  are  the  C intra, 
Cowlah,  and  a  small  sweet  orange  which  grows 
on  a  tree  more  like  a  creeper.  The  principal 
method  of  culture  is  by  budding,  the  stocks 
generally  being  either  seedlings  or  cuttings 
from  the  sweet  lime.  The  best  Cintra,  with 
a  thin  close  rind,  is  produced  upon  the 
seedling  stock,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fruit 
grown  upon  the  sweet  lime  stock  is  gene- 
rally close  and  soft :  this  is  very  percepti- 
ble with  some  of  the  oranges.  The  best  time 
for  budding  is  in  the  cold  season.  The  leaves 
are  rather  bitter,  and  contain  essential  oil. 
A  still  mere  fragrant  oil,  called  oil  of  neroli 
by  the  perfumers,  is  afforded  by  the  flowers. 
The  berries  while  nnripe  are  gathered,  dried, 
and  turned  in  the  lathe  to  the  size  of  peas, 
and  are  used  in  issues  on  account  of  their  fra- 
grant odour.  The  rind  or  peel  of  the  orange 
is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  affords  a  very 
useful  stomachic  tincture  and  syrup.  The 
juice  of  the  ripe  finiit  contains  sugar,  ma- 
lic and  citric   acids,   citrate  of  lime 


CITEUS  JAPONICA. 

Pati-Neboo,  common  round  lime. 
Gora    „       thick-skinned,  small  oval  lime. 
Kbagbazi  neboo,  long,  small  lime. 
China-gora   „       China  lime,  yellow  juiced 

lime. 
Eamurali  neboo,  large,  oval,  smooth  skia- 

ned  lime. 
Bungpore  neboo,  round,    smouth-skinned 

lime. 
Taba  neboo,  a  large  globose  spongy-skinned 

lime. 
Drs.  lioxb,  Afason,  O'Shaughnessy.  Voigt, 
CITRUS  31GARADIA.      Duhamel. 

C.  Bigaradia  j  Citrus  vulgaris. 

Mae  Fadyn  Aa.        I  Seville  orange  Eko. 

Bitter  orauge        Eng.      | 

It  also  yields  the  Neroli  oil. 
CITllUS  DECUMANA.     Linn.  ;  W.  and 
A, ;  Roxb, 


Bator  nibu 

Batavi 

Batabi 

Shouk  tuDg 

Chucotrah 

Fumplemose 

Shaddock 

Pammalo 

Chakotr» 

FooinplemooB 


Benq. 


BVRM. 
D(7K. 

Eno. 

» 

ft 

Hind. 
Malay. 


Bambati  naringi  Maleal» 
Paravata  Sans. 

Maha  naram  Singh. 

Jamboola  „ 

Pumpalimas  cheddi  Tam. 
Bambalimas         „       „ 
BombarimaHa  chettu  Tel. 
Pampara  pauasa 
Pulla  patspara  pa- 
nasa  (acid  var) 


>» 


» 


This  is  the  shaddock  of  the  West  Indies. 


lage,  albumen  and  gum.  Like  the  lemon  ^*  ^»  ^^^  IwgeBt  of  the  orange  tribe,  and  ii^ 
juice  it  makes  an  excellent  cooling  drink,  and  ^^^f^^^J  cultivated  in  Southern  Asia  in  gar^ 
is  an  invaluable  specific  in  the  treatment  of  dens  ;  the  varieties  are  red  and  white,  the  for- 
scorbotic  diseases.     The  seeds  of  the  orange  ,  mer  being  preferred  by  some  persons.  The  tree 


CITRUS  BERGAMIA.  Risso  and  PoiT. 
lioscb.;  W.  and  A, 

CitruB  limetta,  D  C      \  Citrus  acfda.  Moxh.  iii.  390. 


Nibu 

Tban.ba-ya 
Shook 
Limboo 
Acid  lime 
Bergamotte  lime 
Lime 

Common  lime 
Sour  ,> 


Bbng. 

BURM. 

»> 

D0K. 

Eno. 

I> 
tf 

»> 

99 


Limu,  Nimbu        Bind. 
£ni  mitchi  ua- 

rakam  Maleal. 

Nimbouka  Sans. 

Dehi  SiNon. 

Elimicbam  Tam. 

Gajauimma  Tel. 

Nimma  cbettu 

, ,         Paodu 
Jambira  Nimma 


>» 


» 


Qrows  in  Peninsular  India^  Bengal,  Assam^ 
Sunda  and  Molucca  Islands.  There  are  many 
varieties,  round,  small,  spongy,  smooth,  thick 
skinned  and  yellow  juiced.  The  Arab  variety 
from  Muscat  is  large.  Large  varieties  of  the 
acid  lime  are  diffused  all  over  the  Tenasse- 
rim  Provinces ;  and  Europeans  usually  call 
them  citronsy  but  the  trees  are  easily  distin- 
gnished  by  their  leaves,  as  the  leaf  of  the 
citron  is  simple,  while  that  of  the  large  lime 
is  winged.  The  varieties  known  in  Hindustan 
are: 
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has  been  produced  from  the  seed.  The  tree» 
when  planted,  should  have  a  space  of  twelve 
feet  all  round  it :  the  blossom  is  used  for 
flavouring  sweetmeats.  It  is  a  fine  fruit, 
cooling  and  aperient,  and  in  taste  somewhat 
resembles  a  fine  orange. — Amdief  p,  231. 
RiddelL  Mason.  Roxb.  iii,  393. 

CITRUS  GALGALA.  At  Lahore,  a  spe- 
cies of  lemon  the  size  of  a  double  fist,  called 
Galgala,  is  pickled  for  domestic  use  and  much 
eaten  by  the  natives. — Honiherger^p,  258. 

CITRUS  JAPONICA.  The  «'  Kumquat," 
is  extensively  grown  by  the  Chinese  in  pots  and 
at  one  season  of  the  year  the  plant  is  literally 
covered  with  its  small,  oval,  orange-coloured 
fruit.  This,  as  well  as  various  other  species 
of  the  orange,is  mixed  with  the  forced  flowers, 
and  together  produce  an  excellent  effect.  It 
is  grown  in  Chusan,  in  groves,  on  the  sides 
of  the  lower  hills.  The  plants  are  all  ar- 
ranged in  rows  about  fuur  feet  apart,  average 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  do  not  exceed  six 
feet.  Mr.  Fortune  thinks  if  the  '^  kumquat" 
were  better  known  in  Europe,  it  would  be  high- 
ly prised  for  decorative  purposes  during  the 
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CITRUS  LIMONUM. 


CITRUS  VULGARIS. 


winter  monthB.  It  is  much  more  hardy  than 
any  other  of  its  tribe  ;  it  produces  its  flowers 
and  fruit  in  great  abundance,  and  it  would 
doubtless  prove  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation. 
In  order,  however,  to  succeed  with  it  as  well 
as  the  Chinese  do,  one  little  fact  should  be 
kept  in  view,  namely,  that  all  the  plants  of 
the  orange-tribe  which  bear  fruit  in  a  small 
state  are  grafted.— /'oriwree,  p.  122. 

CITRUS  LIMETTA.    Risso  and  Port. 

QitruBMmetU  Rieso.  Z>.  C. 
Sweet  lime  Eno. 

The  sweet  lime  of  the  Moluccas,  but  culti- 
vated in  India. — Roxh,  iii,  392. 

CITRUS  LIMONUM.   Risso. 

Citrus  medica.     Roxh. 

Limonen  Osic. 

Korna  NebuHiND.BKNo. 


Citrug  hyatrix-   D.  C. 
Mitha  Neboo        Hind. 


Lemon 
Kimbuka 
Nibu 
Lembo 
Lieug  maw 
Limoenen 
Lemon 
Citron,  Limon 


Ab. 
Bbno. 


I, 

BUBM. 

Drx. 

Eno. 

Fn. 


Limoni 

Nimbu,  Lima 

Limoes 

Limnnii 

Jambira 

Linioues 

The  Peel. 


It. 

PEaa. 

Port. 

Rns. 

San.s. 

Sp. 


itself.  It  is  a  most  grateful  and  useful  ma- 
terial for  the  preparation  of  cooling  drinks. 
—  0*  S1haughne$9y.  Boyle.  Roxb,  iiL  142.  Vaigt 

CITRUS  MADURENSIS.     Loxtr. 

C.  inermiB.        Roxb.  |  Limonellus  Madarenns* 

I  Ramph, 

A  cultivated   shrub  of  China,   Moluccas, 
and  Cochin-China,   with  white  and  fragrant 
flowers. — Voigt.  437. 
CITRUS  MEDICA,  Roxb.  ;  Linn. ;  W.  &  A. 

Citras  limonum.     Rmv. 

Limon.  Ar. 

Atraj.  „ 


Utrej.  „ 

Korna  nibu.  Bbng.Hind. 
Beg  pura.  , , 

Shouk.ta-khwa.     Buum. 
Turanj.  Duk.  Pers. 

Citron.  Eno.  Fr. 

Bejoura,  limn.       Hind. 
Jeruk  F  Lemon 

Sll88U. 

Bega-pura. 


Tam. 
Tel. 


Malay. 
Saks. 

BlAM. 


Madalam  palum. 
Dadimba  chettu. 
Madlphalla  also 

Langamu. 
Daba  chettu. 
Nara^abba. 
Dabba  Hadiphala 

chettu. 
Pedda  nimma  chettu  „ 
Gaja  Dtmma 
Pulla  dabba. 
Bija  puramu. 


•> 


jt 


i> 


«> 


•  > 


liemon  Peel  Emg. 

Lames  d'ecorce  de 
citron  Fr. 


Zitronschellen 
Scorze  de  limone 
CortezaH  de  citra 


Gbr, 


Matulu  oga. 

Grows  at  the  foot  of  the  Qarrow  hills  bnt  is 
cultivated  and  grows  to  a  large  size;  the  outer 
rind  very  rough  and  covered  with  excrescences. 
It.  I  and  when  ripe  of  a  deep    yellow    colour  and 
Sp.    fragrant ;  used    to  form  a  preserve,  and  the 
Dr.  Royle  found  this  tree,  apparently  wild,  juice  is  made  into  lemonade.     It  is  propagated 
*'"■*"'  '     by  cuttings,  layers,  or  seed.  A  Chinese  variety 

has   been    named    C.   digitata. —  Voigt.  143. 
Ro%b,  iii.  392.  Ridddl. 

CITRUS  MONOPHYLLA.  Grows  wild 
along  the  Western  Ghauts  of  the  penin&ala  of 
India. — RiddtiL 

CITRUS  NOBILIS.  Lour.  Syn.  of  Ci- 
true  aurantium,  Lmn* 

CITRUS  TO  ROSA.  Grows  at  Tavoy  with 
a  leaf  that  looks  like  two  leaves  joined  to- 
gether, the  wings  on  the  petiole  being  as 
broad,  or  even  broader,  than  the  leaf  itself. 
The  fruit  is  small,  and  there  are  two  varieties, 
one  with  a  smooth,  and  another  with  a  rough 
skin.  Mr.  Mason  does  not  find  it  noticed  in 
any  of  our  Indian  Floras,  but  Dr.  Pickering 
met  with  a  similar  tree  on  the  Samoan  Islands, 
a  member  of  the  Philippine  Floras. — Matm. 

CITRUS  TRIFOLIA.  A  native  of  China, 
and  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  marble- 

CITRUS    VULGARIS. 
Bitter  Seville  orange  Eno.  |  G.  Bigarradia  Drnkamd. 

The  leaves  differ  from  those  of  the  sweet 
orange  by  the  petiole*  only.  The  flowers  are 
alike  in  both  species.  The  rind  of  the  frnit 
is  bitter,  acrid,  and  hot  to  the  taste,  the  palp 
acid  and  bitter,  the  seeds  excessively  bitter. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  participates  in  these 
qualities.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  used  in 
making  the  celebrated  liqueur  "  Caraooa." — 
Q^  Shauc,hiM^y% 
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fit  the  foot  of  tbe  Himalaya  mountains.  It 
grows  also  in  the  Garo  bills,  but  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  ;  its  fragrant  white  flowers 
are  tinged  with  red. 

The  essential  oil  obtained  from  lemons  is 
yellow,  light,  very  volatile.  It  is  prepared  by 
rasping  the  lemons  until  the  oil-vesicles  are 
removed.  These  are  then  pressed  between 
glass  plates^  and  the  expressed  juice  allowed  to 
stand  till  tbe  impurities  subside.  This  oil  is 
composed  of  10  atoms  carbon  and  8  atoms 
hydrogen)  (citrene).  If  a  current  of  muriatic 
acid  gas  be  passed  tbrongh  it  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature, it  concretes  into  a  solid  mass  of 
neutral  crystals,  containing  one  atom  of  muri- 
atic acid,  and  forming  a  salt  called  muriate  of 
citrene.  This  oil  is  used  chiefly  to  give 
flavour  to  various  medicinal  mixtures,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  employed  by  itself.  Its 
rind,  called  Lemon  peel,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  rough,  dotted,  odorous,  and  bitter; 
it  is  used  principally,  like  the  oil,  for  im- 
parting its  aromatic  taste  to  medicines,  and 
as  a  gentle  aromatic  stimulant.  Its  juice, 
the  Lemon  Juice  of  commerce,  contains  nearly 
2  per  100  of  citric  acid,  water  97j^,  the  re- 
mainder being  gum,  malic  acid,  and  extractive 
matter.  In  scurvy,  lemon  juice  has  long 
been  esteemed  as  a  certain  specific.  As  it 
18  difficult  to  preserve  the  juice  on  long 
voyages,  citric  acid  and  the  essential  oil  have 
been  in  several  cases  substituted  for  the  juice 
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CIVET- 
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CITRUS  WOOD  of  the  Romans  was  ez- 
travagautly  prized  for  tables,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Gallitris  quadrivalvis,  Vent, 
or  jointed  arbor-vitse,  the  conifer  which 
jields  the  gum  sanderach.  The  wood  was 
distinguished  as  striped,  ^  tigrinae  ;"  spotted 
'*  pantherinsB  ;"  or  speckled  *'  apiatae ;"  Cicero 
gave  £9,000  for  a  Citrus-wood  table. 

CITTDRA.  CYANOTUS,  is  the  forest  king- 
fisher  of  Celebes ;  along  with  it  occur  the  Mero- 
pogon  Forsteni,  Carpophaga  Forsteni,  a  fruit 
pigeon  of  North  Celebes.  Buceros  cassidizi  the 
great  horn-bill  of  Celebes.  Trichoglossus  orna- 
tns,  a  beautiful  brush-tongned  paroquet  Cor- 
vuB  advena,  a  rare  black  and  white  crow. 

CITY  of  the  Willows,  name  of  a  secret 
society  amongst  the  Chinese.     It  is  political. 

CITYSUS  CAJAN.  Linn,  ;  RoxK  ;  WUlde. 
syn.  of  Cajanus  ludicus,  Spreng,   W,  A. 

CIVET.    Eng.    Dot. 

lUse;  kusturi.     Malay. 
Dedes ;  kasturi.        „ 
Jabad.  „ 

Castoreo.  Port. 

Babuwaja  struga.    Bus. 
EaBturi.  Sams. 

Ghenda-malay- 

alubeeynm,  „ 

Algalia.  Sp. 

Kasturi,  Manai.      Tam. 
PuUaghoo-ahattum,    „ 
Kasturi.  TzL. 


Zabad. 

AR. 

Ashbatchegan. 

»* 

JuDd  bedushtar. 

ft 

Bivergeil. 

DUT. 

Javad, 

DUK. 

Civette. 

Fb. 

Zibetb. 

Ger. 

Biber-geil. 

I( 

GoDd'badastar. 

HiRD. 

Castora :  zibetto. 

It. 

Dedes. 

Jav. 

Caatoreum. 

Lat. 

The  civet  perfumes  of  commerce  are  obtained 
from   two  sources.    One   of  the  civets  is  a 
concrete  substance  obtained  from  two  small 
bags  in  the  preputial  follicles  of  the  beaver, 
Castor  fiber,  of  both  sexes.     This  is  the  Civet 
Castor  of  North  America,  and  is  imported  into 
ludia  for  medicinal  purposes.   A  kind  of  cas- 
tor or  civet  is  also  obtainable  from  the  civet 
cats.    Civet  b  used  in  perfumery,  and  has  a 
powerful  scent,  resembling  musk  and  amber- 
gris,   'ilie  civets  (Viverra),  a  genus  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  approach  nearest  in  their  form 
and  habits  to  the  fox  and  the  cat.  But  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  civets  consists  in  an 
opening  near  the  tail,  leading  into  a  double 
cavity   of  considerable   size,  furnished   with 
glands  for  the  secretion  of  this  odorous  sub- 
stance.    When  the  secretion  is  in  excess,  the 
animal  frees   itself  from  it  by  a  contractile 
movement,  which  causes  the   civet  to  ooze 
from  the  bag.     This  is  earef ully  collected  and 
sold  (not  without  adulteration  with  butter  or 
oil,  to  increase  its  weight)  at  a  very  high 
price. — {(yShaughnessi/,  p,  614.     Fng,  Cyc) 
In    Malay    and    Javanese    this  perfume   is 
known    by  the    native    names  of  rase    and 
dedes,  but  the  Sanscrit  Kasturi  and  the  Arabic 
zabad    corrupted   jabad,    are    also    used  as 
synonyms,  and  doubtless  the  Dakhani  Javad, 
Malay,  Jabad,  Eng.  Civet^  French  Civette,  and 
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Qerman  Zibetb,  are  all  from  the  Arabic  Zabad. 
In  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  this  article  is 
produced  by  two  distinct  species  of  Viverra,y. 
rase  and  Y.  zibetha,  which  are  kept  in  a  half 
domesticated  state  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
it.  The  first  is  a  native  cf  Java,  and  the  last 
of  the  other  large  Eastern  islands,  where  the 
natives  of  rank  are  great  consumers  of  this 
perfume,  a  not  generally  acceptable  one  to 
Europeans. — (Crawfurd  Die.,  p,  100. )  A  varie- 
ty of  this  termed  Poollughoo  Shuttum,  Tam. 
Javad,  Duk.  Civet  Cat  P^ume,  Eng.  Ghenda- 
maly  alubeeyum,  Sani,^  is  an  inferior  sort  of 
Musk  bag  procured  from  a  species  of  civet 
cat,  Y.  zibetha,  found  in  many  parts  of  lower 
Uindoostan.  This  animal  is  called  in  Tamil, 
Poollughoo  poonay,  and  in  Teiugoo,  Poong- 
hoo  pillie.  The  article  is  chiefly  used  by  the 
people  as  a  perfume  and  in  the  preparation 
of  certain  liniments. — (Aim,  Mat  Med,  p,  192.) 
These  animals  are  carefully  kept  and  tended 
in  North  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  the  perfume : 
they  are  also  common  in  South  America  and 
in  the  forests  of  Japan.  Civet  contains  free 
ammouiai  resin,  fat,  and  extractiform  matter, 
and  a  volatile  oil  to  which  its  odoriferous 
properties  are  due.  It  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  Brazils  and  from  Guinea. 
When  genuine,  it  is  worth  from  30  to  40  shil- 
lings an  ounce.  The  civet  cats  of  the  south 
east  of  Asia  are  as  underi 
Viverra  Malaccensia Gmelin. 

rasse Horsfield. 

gunda Buchanan  Hamilton  M  SS« 

Indica Geoffiroy. 

BeD^alenais Gray  :  Illustr. 

pallida Gray  :  Illustr* 

Genetta  ManiileDBis .Eydonz. 

The  odoriferous  substance  which  the  Indian 
civet-cats  secrete  is  identical  with  civet,  though 
not  the  civet  of  commerce  of  Europe.  This 
species  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  Burmese 
villages,  and  its  secretion  enters  into  the 
Burmese  Materia  Medica.  In  Burmah  Mr. 
Mason  says  there  are, 

V.     zibetha,  Linn, 
undulata,  Gray. 


>» 
ft 
ft 
tf 
tf 


Y.  orientaHs,  Hodgson. 
„    «*»««»«»•«.,  >...j.  .,  civettoides 

„     melanurusi  Hodgson. 

Another  species  of  civet-cat,  the  Burmese 
call  "  horse-cat,*'  from  the  mane  on  its  neck. 
— Mason.  Ainslie,  Tomlvison.  Crawfurd, 
O'Sh.  McGuUoch. 

CIYETTE.    Fr.  Civet. 

CLADANTHUS  ARABICUS.  Small  dwarf 
plants,    bearing  yellow  flowers. — Riddell. 

CLAM.  Eng.  a  mollusc  of  the  genus  Tri- 
dacna,  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  six  recent  and  one  fossil  species 
known,  and  the  great  clam  shell  of  the  Archi- 
pelago is  used  in  Europe  for  church  fonts. 

CLANGULA  GLAUCION.(i?'ii/i:^M/a  clan- 
gula ;  <  Golden  Eye.')    This  bird  takes  the 
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CLAUDIUS  CJESAR. 


CLAY. 


circuit  of  tbe  northern  regions,  N.   Africa, 
Sindb,  Punjab.     See  Birds. 

CLANSHIP,  somewhat  resembling  the 
form  it  assumed  in  Scotland,  prevails  amongst 
several  of  the  Afghan  and  Baluch  races,  where 
the  adjoining  tribes  have  not  as  yet  amalga- 
mated into  nationalities.  Moral  worth, 
national  pride»  love  of  country,  and  the  better 
feelings  of  clanship,  are  the  cbief  grounds 
upon  which  a  great  people  can  be  raised. 
These  feelings  are  closely  allied  to  self-denial, 
or  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  each  man  to 
give  up  much  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  By 
this,  chiefly,  public  monuments  are  built,  and 
citizens  stand  by  one  another  in  battle  ;  but 
all  these  are  wanting  from  most  of  tbe  races 
occupying  British  India  at  present.  Many  of 
the  raj  put  races  are  in  clans,  and  roahome- 
danism  has  given  a  bond,  but  even  it  is  not 
strong,  and  China  has  two  distincc  races,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Tartar  wholly  separate  in 
civilization  and  in  aspirations. — Sharp's 
History  of  Egypt,  Vol,  /.,  p.  278. 

CLARET.  Eng.  A  term  generally  used 
to  designate  the  red  wines,  the  produce  of  the 
Bordelais.  The  most  esteemed  are  LaHtte, 
Latour,  Chateau-Margauz,  and  Haut-Brion. 
In  France,  Claret  is  a  general  name  for  all 
rose  coloured  wines,  and  what  the  English 
call  Claret  is  styled  Bourdeauz. 

CLARIFIED  BUTTER.    Ghee.     Hind. 

CLARKIA,  a  genus  of  exotic  flowering 
plants,  handsome  annuals,  which  make  a  showy 
display  in  flower  borders,  their  colours  are 
rose,  white  and  purple,  they  ripen  seed  in 
abundance  which  may  be  sown  in  any  good 
soil.  C.  elegans  and  C.  pulchella  are  both 
from  California. 

CLARO-BABUYAN,  one  of  the  Babuyan 
or  Five  Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

CLATHRARIA.     See  Dracaena, 

CLAUDIUS  CiESAR,  The  first  authentic 
account  of  Ceylon  or  Taprobane  is  given  by 
Onesiculus,  the  Macedonian  admiral,  who 
lived  B.  C.  329,  or  330.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
B.  C,  44,  gives  an  account  of  it.  Strabo  also 
mentions  it,  and  Dionysius,  v(ho  flourished 
A.  D.  36,  confirms  former  accounts,  and  al- 
ludes to  its  elephants.  Sinbad  also  speaks  of 
it  in  the  volume,  perhaps  a  compilation  and 
in  part  a  romance,  as  does  Abdoor  Razak. 
Ribeiro  also  gives  a  notice  of  it.  In  the  reign 
of  Clandius  Csesar,  a  Roman  publican,  who 
farmed  the  custom  duties  of  the  Red  Sea,  was 
driven  from  Arabia  by  storms  on  to  Ceylon, 
where  he  found  a  flourishing  kingdom  and 
an  enlightened  sovereign,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  send  an  embassy  of  four  envoys  to  Romei 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating a  commercial  treaty. 
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Chnmar 

Hrb. 

T&nnab  (\vhit« 

Gil 

Hind. 

clay) 

Chikni  mitti 

»» 

Sangi-i    dalam 
(fire  clay) 

GLAUSENA.  A  genua  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Citraceas.  They  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  were  classed  by 
Roxburgh  under  the  generic  name  of  Amyria. 
C.  heptaphylla,  W,  end  A,  Earun-phu), 
Hind,  grows  in  Bengal,  has  small  flowers, 
greenish  yellow,  and  anise  scented}  and  its 
bruised  leaves  have  tbe  fragrance  of  fresh 
anise  seeds.  C.  nana  grows  in  the  Moluccas, 
C.  punctata,  and  C.  suffruticosa,  grow  in 
Chittagong,  and  the  fresh  leaves  of  C.  Suma- 
trana,  when  bruised,  have  the  fragrance  of  a 
lemon  leaf.  C.  Wildenowii  W,  and  A,^  grows 
near  Chingleput,  and  C.  pubescens,  W.  and  A, 
in  the  Peninsula. —  Voiyt.  140,147.  Roa^» 
ii,  248-251. 

CLAVILL0S5.     Sp.     Cloves. 
CLAVOS.     Sp.     Nails. 
CLAY.     Eng. 

RB.         Tannab  (\vhit« 

Malat. 

HiKD. 

CLAY,  a  compound,  or  perhaps  only  a 
mixture,  of  the  two  earths,  alumina  and  sili* 
ca,  with  water  ;  clay  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  all  fertile  soils.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  common  varieties  of  clay  : — 

1.  Pipe-clay.  Namum,  Tamil ;  Khorra, 
Dukhan.ee,  This  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour* 
with  an  earthy  fracture,  and  a  smO(»th  greasy 
feel ;  it  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  very 
plastic,  tenacious  and  infusible.  When  burnt 
it  is  of  a  cream  colour,  and  is  used  for  tobac* 
co-pipes  and  white  pottery.  This  is  found  in 
abundance  in  several  parts  of  lower  India  and 
is  used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  that  it  is 
in  Europe.  The  different  castes  of  hindoos, 
too,  employ  it  for  making  the  distinguishing 
marks  on  their  foreheads,  and  (moistened  with 
water)  it  is  often  applied  round  the  eye,  in 
certain  cases  of  ophthalmia,  as  well  as  to  parts 
of  the  body  that  are  bruised. 

2.  Votter^s  clay  is  of  various  coloars, 
chiefly  reddish  or  grey,  and  becomes  red 
when  heated.  Mixed  with  sand  it  is  formed 
into  bricks  and  tiles.  This  is  abundant  iu 
many  parts  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia. 

3.  Stourhiidge  clay  resembles  potter's  day 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  is  far  more  refractory 
in  the  fire.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour,  owing 
probably  to  the  presence  of  carbouaoeous 
matter.  It  is  extensively  used  iu  making 
crucibles,  glass  pots,  <kc. 

4.  Brick-clay  or  loam  also  abundant  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia.  It  varies  greatly 
in  appearance,  texture  and  composition  ;  its 
colour  depending  on  the  proportion  of  oxide 
of  iron  contained  in  it 

5.  Porcelain  clay,  the  "  Kaolin**  of  China^ 
^ia  very  abundant  in  Southern  and  Easteni 
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Asia.  The  clays  of  Tenasserim  have  not 
been  analyzed^  but  there  are  clays  at  the 
bases  of  some  of  the  granite  mountains, 
where  the  felspar  has  decomposed  so  much, 
that  the  paths  are  thick  with  a  coarse  quart- 
20se  sand  and  a  few  grains  of  mica  that  remain. 
Porcelain  clay  is  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  felspar. 

6.  Fire  clays,  Sang-i-dalaro,  Pers,  are  pro- 
curable at  Streepermatoor,  Tripasoor,  Cb  ingle- 
put,  Metapoliiam  and  Cuddapah.  Indeed  are 
very  common  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
bricks  can  be  made  that  resist  the  action  of 
great  heat.  A  clay  is  found  at  Beypore,  20  to 
30  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  used  for  fire- 
bricks and  for  lining  furnaces. 

7.  Unctuous  clay  is  excavated  from  a  pit, 
near  Kolat'b,  in  large  quantities,  and  ex- 
ported as  an  article  of  commerce,  giving 
a  royalty  of  Rs.  1500  yearly.  It  is  used 
chiefly  to  free  the  skiu  and  hair  from  impu- 
rities, and  the  Cutchi  ladies  are  said  to  eat 
it  to  improve  their  complexions. —  Tomlinson, 
Drs,  Mason  and  Hunter.  TodHs  Rajasihan^ 
Vol.  11.,  p.  203. 

CLEAN  and  UNCLEAN,  terms  often  oc- 
curring in  Scripture,  Lev.  xi,  33  ;  xii.  2,  has 
reference  to  unclean  creatures,  unclean  persons 
and  personal  uncleanness.  As  in  that  after 
childbirth,  (in  Lev.  xii.  2)  a  brahman  mother 
is  unclean  for  eleven  days,  a  princess  sixteen, 
merchant's  wife  seventy-one,  and  a  Yellala 
Sudar  thirty- one  days.  As  with  the  Hebrew 
ivomen,the  hiudoo  mother  who  is  in  her  days  of 
uncleanness,  cannot  touch  any  hallowed  thing 
nor  any  domestic  article.  When  the  days  of 
ber  purification  are  over,  she  takes  or  sends 
an  offering  to  the  temple.  In  the  matter  of 
clean  and  unclean  things  and  persons,  the 
mahoinedans  follow  the  Mosaic  law. 

CLEARING  NUT.  Eng.  Strychnos  po- 
tatorum. 

CLEGHORN,  Dr.  Hugh.  A  medical  of- 
iicer  of  the  Madras  Army,  a  learned  botanist, 
contributor  to  scientific  journals  of  many 
articles  on  botanical  subjects.  Conservator 
of  forests  at  Madras.  He  wrote  on  the 
hedge  plants  of  India,  and  the  circumstances 
which  adapt  them  for  special  purposes  in  parci- 
cular  localities.  (Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  1850.)  On  the 
grass  cloth  of  India.  Ibid,  1 12.  On  the  physical 
effects  of  the  destruction  of  tropical  forests, 
Jbid,  1851  ;  London  Athenaeum,  1S51,  781. 
Also  on  the  Forests  and  Gardens  of  Southern 
India,  and  made  a  report  in  1864,  upon  the 
forests  of  the  Punjab  and  the  VVestern 
Himalaya. 

CLEMATIDiE.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Clema,  a  vine  branch,  from  the  climbing 
properties  of  the  family.  This  tribe  is  acrid 
and  poisonous ;  the  leaves  and  fresh  stem,  if 
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bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  cause  vesica- 
tion. Roxburgh  describes  ten  Himalayan 
species,  and  Yoigt  enumierates  twelve  Indian. 


cylindrica. 
gouriana. 
ochroleuca* 
reticulata. 


fiorida. 
grata, 
integrifolia. 
flammula. 


vo 

viticella. 

vitalba. 

wightiana. 

They  are  indigenous  and  exotic.  Griffith 
says  there  is  one  species,  the  virgin's  bower, 
of  this  northern  genus,  in  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces, with  simple  fieshy  leaves.  The  Cle- 
malts  gounana,  is  abundant  among  the  ruins 
of  Gour,  and  it  doubtless  participates  in 
the  properties  of  the  others.  It  forms,  with 
Parana  paniculata  extensive  lovely  festoons. 
It  is  the  Moriel,  the  Indian  Traveller's  joy  ; 
is  scandent,aud  perennial.  It  grows  all  over 
India,  from  Dindigul  and  the  Neilgher- 
ries  up  to  Deyra  Dhoon,  along  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya.  Its  flowers  are  white,  at  the 
close  of  the  rains,  and  give  out  a  very  strong 
perfume  ;  it  is  a  hardy  plant  and  grows  in  any 
soil.  The  whole  species  are  adapted  for 
trellis  work  and  easily  increased  by  dividing 
the  plants.  The  colours  are  various,  white, 
blue,  lilac,  yellow,  &g,  (Riddell.)  Clematis 
grata  ^'Biliri."  Hind,  is  a  plant  of  Kaghan  and 
Nepaul,  and  has  small  yellowish  fragrant 
flowers,  C.  florida  is  of  Japan.  In  France  the 
Clematis  vitulba  is  used  by  mendicants  to 
cause  artificial  sores  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  impostures.  In  Cochin  China,  according 
to  Louriero,  the  Clematis  si7iensis  is  used  as  a 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  At  the  Mauritius, 
the  Clematis  Mauritiana  is  employed  to  blis- 
ter the  cheek  for  the  relief  of  tooth-ache. 
Clematis  Wightiana^  W,  <&.  A.,  is  scau- 
dent,  perennial  with  very  soft  villous  leaves, 
coarsely  serrated.  It,  also,  is  called  "  Moriel,** 
and  grows  common  at  Mahableshwur, 
and  the  adjoining  ghauts,  flowering  after 
the  rains.  Wallich's  (7.  grata  Asiat.  PI. 
t.  98,  much  resembles  it  and  is  perhaps  iden- 
tical. Hedges  and  thickets  where  these  plants 
grow  have  the  appearance  of  being  covered  witli 
hoar  frost,  from  the  white  feathery  tails  of 
the  seeds.  They  are  very  ornamental  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens. — Or.  Cat,  No. 
2,  p.  1.  RiddelL  Mason.  Rox.  Flora  2^  p, 
671.  Gr.    Cat.  No,  I,  p.  1. 

CLEOME,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Cappaiidaceae  or  caper  tribe.  .Most  of  the 
species  formerly  placed  under  this  genus  have 
beeu  transferred  to  the  genera  Polauisia  and 
Gynandropsis.  Cleome  monophylla,  Linn,,  the 
C.  cordata  of  D.  C,  grows  in  Ceylon  and  the 
peninsula,  and  has  small,  pale,  rose-coloured 
flowers. — Linn.;  Roxh.  iii.  129.;  D,   C. 

CLEOME  DODECANDRA.  Linn.  syn. 
of  Polauisia  icoaandra,  W,  and  A. 
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CLEOME  FELINA.  Linn.  Syn.  of  Po- 
lanisia  felioR,    D.  C 

CLEOME  ICOSANDRA.  Likn.  Syn. 
of  Polanisia  icosandra,  W.  and  A, 

CLEOME  PENTAPHYLLA.  Linn.  Syn. 
of  Gynandropsis  pentaphylla,  Z),  C,  See 
Vegetables  of  Sonthem  India. 

CLEOME  RUTA.    Dne. 


CLERODENDRON  INERMK    GiBBTK 

Roxb.     RJieecle, 

Yolkamem  inermuL     Lmn. 

Eru-pichcfaa  Tku 


Ban  jaen 
Sang-knpi 
Nir-DOtsjil 
Sangam  kupi 
Nalla  kupiy 
Ptsaogi 


Kastare  of    TaaNs-lNDns. 
Dandi  of  Bkas. 

Buti 


>y 


t> 


Bugri 
Bujra 


Bbno. 

DUK. 

Malkal. 
Tam. 
Tel. 

» 


Eti-piamika 
Peunika 
Utichettu 
Takkolapu  chetta 
Enipuchcha 
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A  small  inconspicuous  plant,  with  a  yellow 
flower  and  a  strong  rutaceous  smell,  which 
is  common  in  many  places  in  the  Punjab 
plains  from  the  Sutlej  westward,  and  up  to 
the  Snliman  range.  In  the  Southern  Punjab 
the  plant  is  pounded  and  taken  for  colic.   St 

CLEOME  VISCOSA.  Syn.  of  Pola- 
nisia  icosacdra. 

CLEOPATRIS,  an  ancient  town  near  the 
modem  Suez. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE,  a  monolith,  so 
called  by  the  British,  by  the  native  Ciceroni, 
it  is  called  Masallat-ul-Firaun,  Pharaoh's  pack- 
ing needle.  It  was  granted  to  the  British 
nation. — Barto^ikS  Pilgrimage  to  Meceah,  Vol 
/.,  p.  14. 

CLERK,  Sir  George,  K.  C.  B,  a  Bengal 


of  Bbas.  I  Pi«iDgh» 

CLERODENDRON  INFORTUNATUM. 
Bark  used  by  the  Arabian  and  Indian  phy- 
sicians.— Honigbergtr,  p.  258. 

CLERODENDRON  MACROPHYLLUM. 
Sims.  Syn.  of  Clerodendron  serratum,  Blume, 

CLERODENDRON   NUTAN& 

Gan-yan-pa  too,  Buuf. 

The  Karen  mountain  glens  of  Tavoy  and 
Mergnt  are  embellished  with  the  ci^ant 
flowering  nodding  clerodendron.  The  flowers 
are  tinged  with  rose,  but  nearly  white,  grow- 
ing in  long  panicles  at  the  extremitiea  of  the 
branches  from  which  they  make  a  graceful 
curve,  and  hang  down  perpendicularly  from 
ten  to  fifteen  inches,  like  an  inverted  cone,  so 
that  the  soft  green  foliage  seems  canopied 
with  rosy-white  veils.  The  flowerets  are  few, 
the  divisions  of  the  panicle  being  remote,  and 


civil  servant,  who  was  employed  in  high  offices 
of  Government  and  was  afterwards  Qovernor 
of  Bombay. 

CLERODENDRON,  a  genus  of  planU  be- 
longing to  the  Yerbenacee.  One  species 
in  the  Terai,  forms  a  large  shrub  beneath 
every  tree,  generally  intermixed  with  ferns, 
as  polypodiumi  pteris,  and  goniopteris,  and 
its  sweet  odour  is  borne  far  through  the  air. 
Clerodendron  leaves,  bruised,  are  used  to  kill 
vermin,  fly-blows  kc.  in  cattle,  and  the  twigs 
form  tooth-picks.  Its  flowers  are  presented 
to  Mahadeo,  milk,  honey,  flowers,  fruit 
(ambrosai)  &c.  being  offered  to  the  pacific 
gods,  as  Vishnu,  Kishna,  d^.  ;  while  Mudar 
(Calotropis  Asclepias)  Bhang,  Cannabinus 
sativus,  Datura,  flesh,  blood,  and  spiritu- 
ous liquids,  are  offered  to  Siva,  Doorga, 
Kali  and  other  destroying  deities.  The 
Burmese  cultivate  a  fragrant  double  cleroden- 
dron, which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  a 
large  leaved  species.  In  the  most  arid  parts  of 
the  Tenasserim  forests,  during  the  hottest 
months  of  the  dry  season,  the  path  of  the 
traveller  is  perfumed  by  the  flowers  of  a  fra- 
grant clerodendron.  One  species,  supposed  by 
Dr.  Stewart  to  be  0.  infortunatum.  L.,  called 
*^  Kali  basuti"  on  the  Beas.  It  occurs  in  the 
Siwalik  tract  and  occasionally  in  the  plains, 
and  is  probably  the  one  that  Edgeworth  men- 
tions as  being  used  in  the  Ambala  tract,  to 
give  fire  by  fection. — Mason,  Booker,  Him. 
Jour.  Vol,  i.  p.  387.  Dr.  J,  Z,  Stewart,  p.  165. 
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I  each  bearing  only  three  or  five  flowers.  The 
divisions  and  subdivisions  being  all  rectango* 
lar,  and  each  blosaum  hanging  from  its  pedicd 
like  an  ear  drop,  order  and  beauty  are  inse- 
parable associations  with  this  rare  plant.  It 
grows  in  Silhet.  The  shrub  blooms  in  the 
dry  season,  and  rarely  exceeds,  in  its  native 
soil,  more  than  ten  feet  in  height — Mokm, 
Voigt 
CLERODENDRON  PHLOMOIDEa  Luw. 

Koxb.  W,  and  A. 

Volkameria  multifloFa.    ^iinii. 

TaludaU  Tam.  |  Telekl  Tbl. 

TttkkaU  Tbl.  |  Tilaka  „ 

Grows  in  the  Deccan,  Coromandel,  Bengal 
and  Lower  Kamaon. 

CLERODENDRON  SERRATUM.  Blihib, 
BL  W.  Ic, 


Volkameria  serrataXiML 
Brahman  man         Tau 


C.  maerophyllam.  fHms, 
Jeru  tika  Malbal. 

Chiru  dekhu      Tam. 

Grows  in  Salsette,  above  the  Bombay  gfaat% 
in  Nepaul,  Morung  mountains.  The  flowers 
and  leaves  are  eaten  as  greens. 

CLERODENDRON  SIPHONANTHUS, 

R.  Br. 

Siphonaathus  Indies  Lwn*  \  Ami  Hnrow  ol  Bsaa 

Its  root. 
Dawa  i  mubarak. 

Grows  in  both  peninsulas  of  India,  in  Baa- 
gal  and  Silhet.  Its  root  and  leaves  are  offi- 
cinal ;  the  hindi  name  meaxia  the  UsBsed  me^ 

dioine,«-r<'^^*    Dr^  Stewart. 
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CLERODENDBON  SQUAMATUM. 

Yolkameria  kaoipferiana.     Jaeq_, 
Scarlet  derodendron  Emo.  |  Bu-gyee-nee         Burk. 

The  Barineae  compounds  are  ornamented 
with  this  species  of  derodendron,  which  bears 
a  large  cone  of  superb  scarlet  flowers. 
Although  said  to  be  originally  from  China,  it 
appears  to  be  naturalized  in  Burmah. — Ma- 
9on, 

CLERODENDBON  VISCOSDM.  Vknt. 


Volkameria    infortuoata 

Bmih. 

Bokada  Til. 

Q    iirmpu    Gatteaku, 
Mandaka-bramhi         ,, 


C.  iufbrtunatum*    Linn. 
C.  infortunata.        Roxb, 

Bhant  BsNO. 

Bu-ghyee-pbyoo    Borm. 
Feragu  Malial. 

Saraawati  aku    Tbl. 

Grows  in  both  the  Indian  peuinsalas,  in 
Bengal  and  Gudh. 

CLEVELAND,  AUGUSTUS,  a  Bengal 
civil  servant,  who,  in  a  brief  space,  won  over 
the  wild  races  near  Rajmahai.  He  died  while 
still  young,  and  the  Government  of  India 
decreed  a  monument  to  his  memory  with  the 
following  inscription  :  To  the  memory  of 
Augustus  Cleveland,  Esq.,  late  Collector  of 
the  districts  of  Baghulpore  and  Rajmahai, 
who,  without  bloodshed  or  the  terrors 
of  authority,  employing  only  the  means  of 
conciliation,  confidence  and  benevolence, 
attempted  and  accomplished  the  entire 
subjection  of  the  lawless  and  savage  inhabi- 
tants of  the  jungleterry  of  Rajmahai,  who  had 
long  infested  the  neighbouring  lands  by  their 
predatory  incursions  ;  inspired  them  with  a 
taste  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  attached 
them  to  the  British  Government  by  a  con- 
quest over  their  minds,  the  most  permanent, 
as  the  most  rational  mode  of  dominion.  The 
Governor-General  and  Council  of  Bengal,  in 
honour  of  his  character  and  for  example  to 
others,  have  ordered  this  monument  to  be 
erected.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  13th 
day  of  January  1784,  aged  29.— fr.  of  Hind. 
Vol.  L  p.  101. 

CLIMATE.  The  hindu  races  of  southern 
India,  familiar  only  with  the  tropical  countries 
in  which  they  dwell,  use  ^*  water"  as  the 
-term  for  describing  the  effects  of  a  climate 
on  health.  In  this  sense  it  is  more  the  salu- 
l)rity  of  a  locality  that  is  alluded  to.  Mahome. 
dans  of  Asia  treat  of  seven  climates,  the  Haft 
aklim.  This  applies  to  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, which  they  partition  with  zones  of  vari- 
oaa  breadth  from  east  to  west.  When  alluding 
to  the  salubrity  of  a  locality,  the  mahome- 
dans  of  India  and  Persia  use  the  words  Ab-o- 
Howa,  water  and  air.  According  to  Simmonds 
(p.  10.)  Meyen,  in  his  division  of  the  horizontal 
range  of  vegetation,  into  zones,  eztendS) — 
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1 .  The  equatorial  tone  to  fifteen  degrees  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator.  In  this  division  are 
the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  Sierra  Leone,  Ascension 
and  St  Helena,  the  republic  of  Liberia,  the 
European  and  native  settlements  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea  and  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Af- 
rica ;  Abyssinia,  Zanzibar  on  the  East  Coast, 
Mocha  and  Aden  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  north- 
em  portion  of  Madagascar,  the  Seychelles, 
the  Madras  Presidency,  Ceylon  and  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Malacca, 
Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  Cochin 
China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Borneo,  Celebes 
and  the  Moluccas,  Java  and  Madura,  Banca, 
the  Johore  Archipelago,  Timor  and  the  east- 
ern group  of  Islands,  with  New  Guinea,  a 
large  portion  of  Northern  Australia,  the 
Marquesas,  Society  and  other  Oceanic 
islands.     In  South   America  the    Bepublica 

\  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  and 
Venezuela,  British,  French  and  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  empire  of  Brazil, 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  most  of  the  islands 
in  the  Carribean  Sea.  Tbis  zone  has  a  mean 
temperature    of  78^   to   82^  Fahrenheit. 

2.  7%«  Tropical  tone  reaches  from  the  l5th 
degree  on  each  side  of  the  equator  to  the 
tropics  in  23  lat.  The  mean  temperature 
is  73}  to  78|  deg.  Summer  temperature 
80J  to  86  deg.  Winter  temperature  in  the 
eastern  coast  districts  o9  deg.  In  tbis  re- 
gion is  comprised  the  following  countries  :•— 
Sandwich  Isles,  Canton,  province  of 
China,  Burroab,  Calcutta,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, Madagascar,  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  ; 
the  southern  portion  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  St. 
Domingo,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

3.  The  stiib'iropical  tone  extends  from  the 
tropics  23  to  34  deg.  of  latitude.  There 
are  a  number  of  tropical  fruits  in  this  region. 
The  winters  are  mild  and  vegetation  is  green 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  zone  palms  and  bananas  grow  on 
the  plains.  In  this  region  is  comprised  all 
the  extreme  northern  portions  of  Africa, 
coasting  the  Mediterranean,  comprising  Al- 
giers and  tbe  Barbary  States,  Egypt,  part  of 
Persia,  Cabool,  the  Punjab  and  Hindus- 
tan ;  the  greater  portion  of  China,  Lower 
California,  Texas,  the  South- Western  States 
of  America,  the  Bermudas,  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal,  New  South  Wales,  Southern  and 
Western  Australia — the  Government  settle- 
ments in  the  Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand, 
the  largest  portion  of  Chile,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republics,  the 
Provinces  of  Brazil  from  St  Paul  to  Bio 
Grande,  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Isles. 

Dr.  Boyle  gives  the  following  arrangement 
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of  the  countries  of  whi 
in  the  different  parts 

Tropical  and  East-Indian 
Jslandfl,  Tropical  Afri- 
ca, Brazil,  Guiana, 
West-Indies  and  Flo- 
rida. 

East  and  West  Coast  of 
Africa. 

Southern  States  of  North 
America,  Egypt,  North 
of  Africa,  Syria. 

Mexican  High1ands,Low- 
er  M  untains  of  Spain. 

South  of  Africa,  Extra 
Tropical  New  Holland, 
South  America  beyond 
234  *  S.  Lat. 

Mediterranean  Region. 


Chino-Japanese  Region, 
Middle  Andes,  Peru, 
and  Mountains  of  Bra- 
zil. 

North  of  Europe,  North 
of  Asia,  and  North 
A  merica. 

Arctic  regions,  Monn. 
tains  of  Europe,  Ele- 
vated Andes. 


ch  the  plants  will  grow 
of  India. 

Travancore,  Cochin,  Ma- 
labar, Ceylon,  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Chittagong, 
Bengal,  Lower  Assam. 

Cornmandel  Coast,North- 
ern  Circars,  Concan. 

Gujerat,  Behar,  Doab, 
Delhi,  Malwa, 

Mysore,  Hilly  ranges  in 
Deccan,  Rajpootana. 

Saharunpore  and  North- 
ern Doab. 


Deyra  Doon,  and  Hima. 
layan  Valleys  to  mo- 
derate elevations. 

Neilgherries,  Upper  As- 
sam, Himalayan  moun- 
tains. 

Himalayan     Mountains. 

Regionii  of  Oaks    and 

Pines. 
Himalayas  above  Region 

of  Forest. 


The  northern,  like  the  southern  part  of 
India,  enjoys  two  crops  during  the  year,  one 
called  the  khureef,  or  rain  crop,  sown  in  June, 
and  reaped  in  October,  the  other  sown  in  Octo- 
ber, and  reaped  in  March  and  April,  called 
the  rubbee,  or  cold  weather  crop.  The  latter, 
embracing  the  months  which  approximate  in 
temperature  to  that  of  the  season  of  cultivation 
in  colder  countries,  corresponds  with  them 
also  in  the  nature  of  the  plants  cultivated,  as 
for  instance,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  millet, 
peas,  beans,  vetch,  tares,  chik-pea,  pigeon-pea, 
and  lentils  ;  tobacco,  safflower,  and  succory  ; 
flax,  and  plants  allied  to  mustard  and  rape^ 
as  oil  seeds  ;  carrot,  coriander,  and  cummin, 
and  other  seeds  of  a  similar  kind,  as  ajwainj 
son/,  soya,  aneeson.  In  the  rainy  season,  a 
totally  different  set  of  plants  engages  the  agri- 
culturist's attention. as  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
maize,  with  sorghum,  pulse,  joar,  koda,  most 
of  the  tropical  legumes,  as  well  as  several  of 
the  cucumber  and  gourd  tribes,  together  with 
the  sesamum,  for  oil,  and  the  varieties  of  the 
egg  plant,  as  a  vegetable.  The  sun  and  sunnee, 
two  cordage  plants,  are  also  cultivated  at  this 
season.  In  Hindustan  the  people  usually  ar- 
range the  year  into  three  periods,  the  **  Choa- 
masa"  or  '^  Burk'ha,"  which  is  the  rainy  season, 
of  four  months  duration  ;  after  which  is  the 
"  Seeala"  or  "  Jara"  or  «« Mohasa,"  the  cold 
season  ;  followed  by  the  Dhoopkala  or  K'hur- 
sa  or  hot  season.  This  division  indicates, 
generally,  the  course  of  the  seasons  in  India, 
though,  in  ono  locality^  the  rains  or  the  hot 
or  cold  seasons^  may  be  somewhat  more  pro- 
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longed.  The  primary  divisions  of  continental 
India  are  four:  — Hindostan,including  in  which 
term  the  whole  Peninsula  of  India,  and  the 
Qangetic  plain,  to  the  base  of  the  Himalaya. 
2.The  Himalaya,  a  mountain  chain  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  Gangetic  plain,  and  is  con- 
nected with  a  still  loftier  mountain  mass  (of 
Tibet)  to  the  north,  and  beyond  India. 
ilEastem  India  ultra  Gangem,  including  the 
kingdom  of  Ava  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
4.  Afghanistan.  These  divisions  are  marked 
out  by  great  mountain  barriers  and  by  the 
ocean.  The  Himalaya  mountains  on  the 
north  are  nowhere  under  1 5,000  feet,  usually 
exceed  17.000  and  18,000  feet,  and  rise  in 
isolated  peaks  or  groups  of  peaks  to  21,000 
and  to  28,000  feet. 

From  the  western  extremity  of  the  Hima- 
laya the  Afghan  mountains  descend  parallel 
with  the  Indus,  with  a  gradually  decreasing 
elevation  from  above  15,000  feet  to  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  the  Arabian  gulf.  Throughout 
Afghanistan  the  climate  is  excessive.  The 
cold  of  the  winter  is  intense,  the  spring  is 
damp  and  raw,  at  id  the  summer,  during  which 
hot,  west  winds  prevail,  is  intensely  hot  at  all 
elevations.  The  general  aspect  of  the  whole 
of  Afghanistan  is  that  of  a  desert.  The  crops 
are  chiefly  wheat  and  barley,  even  up  to  1 0,000 
feet  elevation.  Bice  is  cultivated  in  great 
quantity  at  Jellalabad  2,000  feet,  at  Kabul 
6,400  feet,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
Ghazui  7,730  feet.  Poplars,  willows  and 
date-palm  trees  are  extensively  planted  as 
well  as  mulberry,  walnut,  apricot,  apple,  pear, 
and  peach-trees,  and  also  the  Elaeagnus  orien- 
tal is,  which  bears  an  eatable  fruit  The  vine 
abounds  as  in  all  warm  and  dry  temperate 
climates.  The  majority  of  the  Afghan  and 
Tibetan  plants  are  also  on  the  one  hand 
natives  respectively  of  the  Caspian  steppes 
and  N.  Persia,  and  of  Siberia  on  the  other. 

The  date  is  cultivated  in  Belnchistau  np 
to  4,500  feet,  and  a  dwarf  palm,  Chamoerops 
Eitchieaca  of  Griffith,  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Oharaoerops  humilis  of  Europe  occurs 
abundantly  in  many  places,  but  with  a  some- 
what local  distribution. 

The  Ava  and  Malayan  mountains,  being 
given  oif  from  the  snow  clad  mountains  of 
East-Tibet,  run  to  the  south,  and,  though  ra- 
pidly diminishing  in  elevation,  are  continaed 
almost  to  the  equator. 

The  Aravalli  mountains  extend  from  Hansi 
and  Dehli  to  Guzerat. 

The  Yindhya  chain  stretches  across  the 
centre  of  Hindustan,  from  the  Qnlf  o^  Cam- 
bay  to  the  Ganges,  and  is  three  to  four  thoa- 
sand  feet  high. 

A  Peninsular  chain  also  called  the  Ghats, 
and  the  Western  Ghats  extends  from  Gape 
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Comorin  to  the  Tapti  river,  for  upwards 
of  900  milesi  running  parallel  to  the  ooagt 
line,  and  .perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  monsoons.  This  chain  divides  the 
peninsula  into  two  distinct  climates  of  a 
narrow  western  one,  in  Malabar  and  the  Con- 
caii.  aud  a  broad  eastern  one,  in  which  are 
the  Oarnatic,  Mysore,  and  the  Dekkan,  tra- 
versed by  all  the  peninsular   rivers. 

The  south-west  monsoon  comes  from  the 
southern  ocean,  and  is  loaded  with  vapour.  It 
passes  over  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  strikes 
on  the  Khassya  mountains,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  Himalaya,  discharging  itself  in 
heavy  rains.  From  April  till  August  it 
blows  from  the  East  of  South,  iii  August 
S.  S.  E.,  and  in  September  more  easterly, 
lowering  the  temperature  of  Bengal  and  of 
the  northern  plains,  though  the  plains  of  the 
Punjab  continue  excessively  heated. 

From  the  vernal  till  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  heat  of  a  great  part  of  India  continues 
great ;  but  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Himalaya  becomes  intense- 
ly cold,  and  the  plains  of  India  generally  be- 
come cool.  Where  the  north- east  monsoon 
prevails,  it  is  every  where  a  land  wind,  except 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Carnatic  and  in 
the  Malayan  Peninsula.  In  Malaya  it  blows 
over  a  great  extcTit  t)f  sea,  aud  is  therefore 
Tery  rainy,  but  at  the  Carnatic  the  width  of 
seals  not  great,  so  that  the  rain  fall,  though 
well  marked,  is  lei^s,  and  terminates  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  monsoon,  probably  from 
the  wind  acquiring  a  more  directly  southerly 
direction,  after  the  sun  has  reached  the  south- 
ern tropic.  The  amount  of  rain  varies  pro- 
digiously in  different  parts  of  India,  fr«>m 
almost  none  to  six  hundred  inches,  but  the 
rain-fall  affords  no  direct  criterion  of  the  hu- 
midity of  any  climate,  for  the  atmosphere 
may  be  saturated  with  moisture  without  any 
precipitation  taking  place.  Thus,  while  in 
Sikkim  1°  for  300  feet  is  the  proportion  for 
elevations  below  7,000  feet,  on  the  Nilghiri 
Hills  it  is  about  1^  for  340  feet,  in  Khassia 
1  °  for  380  feet ;  and  the  elevations  of  Nagpur 
nnd  Umbala  produce  no  perceptible  diminu- 
tion in  their  mean  temperature,  which  is  as 
great  as  that  which  would  normally  be  as- 
signed to  them  were  they  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  Mahabaleshwar  it  amounts  to  248  in- 
ches annually.  In  the  Southern  Concan,  espe- 
cially in  the  Sawantwari  district,  the  rains  are 
as  heavy  as  in  Canara.  At  Bombay  the  rains 
last  from  June  till  the  end  of  September,  and 
the  fall  is  only  eighty  inches,  which  is  consi- 
derably less  than  at  any  point  further  south 
on  the  coast.  At  Tannah,  however,  the  ave- 
rage fall  is  more  than  100  inches.    In  the 
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Himalaya,  the  truly  temperate  vegetation  su- 
persedes the  sub-tropical  above  4,000  to  6,000 
feet,  and  the  elevation  at  which  this  change 
takes  place  corresponds  roughly  with  that  at 
which  the  winter  is  marked  by  an  annual  fall 
of  snow.  This  phenomenon  varies  extremely 
with  the  latitude,  humidity, and  many  local 
circiimstanoes.  In  Ceylon  and  the  Madras  Pen- 
insula, whose  mountains  attain  9,000  feet,  and 
where  considerable  tracts  are  elevated  above 
6  to  8,000  feet,  snow  has  never  been  known 
to  fall.  On  the  Khassia  mountains,  which 
attain  7,000  feet,  and  where  a  great  extent 
of  surface  is  above  6,000,  snow  seems  to 
be  unknown. 

Sikkim  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  Nepaul  and  Bhotau,  and  unites  the 
floras  of  Nepaul,  Bhootan,  East  Tibet,  and 
the  Khassia  mountains,  being  hence,  in  a 
geographico- botanical  point  of  view,  one  of 
the  most  importj^nt  provinces  in  India,  if 
not  iu  all  Asia.  In  Sikkim  snow  anuually 
falls  at  about  6,000  feet  elevation,  in  Ne- 
paul at  5,000  feet,  in  Kumaon  and  Garh- 
wal  at  40,000,  and  in  the  extreme  West  Hima- 
laya   lower  still. 

That  the  mountain  system  of  East  Tibet  is  an 
enormously  elevated  mountain  mass,  is  proved 
by  the  statements  of  many  intelligent  Tibe- 
tans, by  the  Chinese  geographers,  by  the  nar- 
rative of  M.  Hue,  and  by  the  fact  of  so  many 
of  the  large  rivers  of  Asia  flowing  from  it  iu 
several  directions.  The  Travancore  group  of 
mountains  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  They  are  loftiest  at  the 
extreme  north  of  the  district,  where  they 
stretch  east  and  west  for  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  separating  the  districts  of  Dindigul 
and  Madura.  Notwithstanding  the  peren- 
nial humidity,  the  rain  fall  at  Courtalum  is 
only  40  inches  :  on  the  hills  around,  however, 
it  is  doubtless  much  greater.  Tiie  Pulney  or 
Palnai  mountains  west  of  Dindigul,  the 
Animala3'a  south  of  Coimbatore,  the  Sheva- 
ghiri  mountains  south-west  of  Madura,  and 
the  ranges  near  Courtalam,  are  all  well 
known.  The  remarkable  palm,  Bentinckia, 
80  common  on  its  mountains,  is  however 
not  known  in  Ceylon.  The  other  palms 
are  Caryota  urens,  an  Areca,  Phoenix  farini- 
fera,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Cftlamus. 

To  the  north  of  Coimbatore  the  peninsular 
chain  rises  abruptly  to  8,000  feet,  as  the  Neil- 
gherry  range,  and  continues  northward  as  the 
mountains  of  Coorg.  The  rain-fall,  which 
is  G^reat  on  the  western  coast,  is  less  on  the 
Neilgherries,  being  100  inches  at  Dodabetta 
and  64  inches  at  Ootaoamund.  Further 
north  in  the  Nagar  district  of  Mysore,  there 
are  many  rounded  or  table  topped  hills  4-5,000 
feet  high,  often  cultivated  to  that  height  and 
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rising  in  some  places  to  upwards  of  6,000  feet. 
The  climate  of  the  western  part  is  very  humid 
and  particularly  so  at  the  town  of  Nagar  or 
Bednore,  4>000  feet  high,  on  a  spur  of  the 
vestern  chain,  where  inclement  rain  is  said  to 
last  for  nine  months.  The  Eastern  Archipelago, 
Irom  consisting  of  large  islands,  separated  by 
belts  of  sea,  possesses  a  humid  and  equable 
climate ;  but  the  great  continent  of  Australia, 
being  a  vast  expanse  of  low  land,  becomes  enor- 
mously heated  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  presents  extremes  of  climate. 
Intimately  connected  with  climate  is  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  different  localities: 
Lat.    Mean.  |  Lat.  Mean 

Equator  0-  82-5  Bombay  18-50  777 
Ceylon  7'  80*8  Macao  22-12  74- 
Pondicherry  1 1  '55 85-3  Canton  23*8  732 
Madras  13-4  80  4 


Sir  J.  Leslie  has  deduced  from  calenlatioti 
that  within  the  tropics,  at  the  level  of  the  auL, 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  84^  to  76^  Hum- 
boldt, from  a  very  extensive  generalization«e8ti- 
mated  the  mean  temperature  of  tropical  regions 
at  81^.  At  Trincomalee  the  mean  annual 
temp  is  80f  <>  At  London  it  is  49*651.  The 
thermometer  sometimes  rises  higher  in  the 
tropics,  in  Arabia  to  110°  and  during  the 
night  94. 

Sir  John  Leslie  calculates  that  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  1°  for  every  100  yards  of 
ascent  within  the  tropics. 

The  mean  number  of  rainy  days  are  as 
under : 

Rainy  Rainy 

days.  days. 

N.L.12°to43^       78^    N.L.  43°  to  46**  103. 

460  to  60O      134  510  to  60°  161. 


Calcutta. 

BOMBAT. 

Madbas. 

NXILOHBRUIS. 

LoitDOK. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean.  Mean. 

Meen. 

Mean. 

Monthly  Means. 

Average  of 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Average  of 

Max. 

Min. 

Max.     Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

rain  Adl 

Max. 

Min. 

rain  f  aU 

2  yean. 

2  years. 

3P.X. 

6  a.m. 

4  P.  X.  11A.X. 

6  A.  M.    8    P.   M. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Jar.oaiT    . . 

751 

63- 

78- 

76- 

82-2 

74-1 

n 

67| 
59t 

1-17 

30-6 

32-6 

1*483 

Pebraary. .. 

80- 

67- 

78* 

76- 

84-5 

73-8 

0 

42-4 

837 

•746 

March 

881 

68- 

81- 

80- 

87-6 

78-7 

68 

63 

2-47 

501 

33-7 

1-440 

AprU 

951 

791 

s-i- 

83- 

92- 

84*1 

58 

^ 

3-10 

67-7 

42-2 

1-786 

May 

97*  i 

HOI 

95- 

85- 

94-3 

851 

67 

621 

62-9 

45-1 

1*853 

June 

88* 

T8- 

86' 

85- 

90-5 

84-2 

57i 
52f 

60* 

5-26 

69-4 

48-1 

1-830 

July 

86  1 

78- 1 

81- 

81- 

92-6 

85*3 

61} 

10-37 

69-2 

52-8 

2*516 

August 

86-2 

79-3 

81* 

84- 

89-9 

83-1 

67 

60 

11-77 

70-1 

52  9 

1-4SS 

September .. 

86- 

78- 

BO- 

79- 

89-7 

83-3 

54 

60: 

2-40 

65-6 

50-1 

2*193 

October     .. 

89-2 

761 

SS- 

84- 

87-8 

82-4 

50 

62 

7-41 

65  7 

421 

2-073 

NoTemter.. 

78- 

65.2 

8ft-        84- 

84-3 

80-1 

50 

61^ 

10-86 

47-5 

38-8 

2*400 

December.. 

76- 

59- 

81- 

80- 

80-2 

76- 

46] 

60 

3-87 

422 

36-4 

2-426 

Annual 
Means. 

•6*3 

73  4 

82-4 

81-5 

87-9 

8oe 

«l 

61 

63'88 

66-1 

42-5 

In  China  the  staple  summer  crops  are 
those  which  yield  textile  fibres.  The  jute  of 
India,  a  species  of  Corchorus,  is  grown  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  in  China  is  used  in  the 
manafactare  of  sacks  and  bags  for  holding 
rice  and  other  grains.  A  gigantic  species  of 
hemp  (Cannabis)  growing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  heighti  is  also  a  staple  summer  crop 
of  China,  and  is  used  in  making  ropes  and 
strings  of  various  sizes,  such  articles  being  in 
great  demand  for  tracking  the  boats  up  rivers 
and  in  the  canals  of  the  country.  China 
grass-cloth,  a  beautiful  fabric  made  in  the 
Canton  province,  is  largely  exported  to 
Europe  and  America.  The  Urtica  nivea 
plant  which  is  supposed  to  produce  this,  is 
abundantly  grown  in  Kiangse  and  other 
provinces.  Fabrics  of  various  degrees  of  fine- 
ness are  made  from  this  fibre,  but  none  are  so 
fine  as  that  made  about  Canton  :  it  is  also  spun 
into  a  very  strong  and  durable  thread.  There 
are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant 
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common  in  Chekiang — one  the  cultivated,  the 
other  the  wild.  The  cultivated  variety  has  larger 
leaves  than  the  other ;  on  the  upper  side,  they 
are  of  lighter  green,  and  on  the  under  they  are 
much  more  downy.  The  stems  also  are  light- 
er in  colour,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  silky 
feel  about  it  which  the  wild  one  wants.  The 
wild  variety  grows  plentifully  on  sloping  banks 
on  city  waUs,  and  other  old  and  ruinous 
buildings.  It  is  not  prized  by  the  natives, 
who  say  its  fibre  is  not  so  fine,  and  more 
broken  and  confused  in  its  structure  than  the 
other  kind.  The  coltivated  kind  yields  three 
crops  a  year,  A  species  of  juncus  is  grown, 
the  stems  of  which  are  woven  into  beautiful 
mats,  used  by  the  natives  for  sleeping  apou, 
for  covering  the  floors  of  rooms,  and  for  many 
other  useful  purposes.  This  is  cultivated  in 
water^somewhat  like  the  rice-plant^and  is  there- 
fore always  planted  in  the  lowest  part  of  tbe 
valleys;  in  the  beginning  of  July  the  harvest  ot 
this  crop  conunenoes.  At  grey  dawn  of  moniiDg 
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the  sheATQfl  or  bundles  were  Ukenout  oC  tern- 
pomry  ebeds,  ereeted  for  the  parpoee  of 
keeping  off  ^e  rain  and  daw,  and  shaken 
thinly  over  the  enrfaee  of  the  ground.  In  the 
afternoon,  before  the  sun  had  sunk  very  low 
in  the  horizon,  it  was  gathered  up  again  into 
sheaves  and  placed  under  cover  for  the  night. 
And  so  the  process  o{  wiuiiowing  went  on  day 
by  day,  until  the  whole  of  the  moisture  was 
dried  out  of  the  reeds.  The  winter  crops  of  that 
part  of  China  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  the 
cabbage  oil-plant,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
vegetables  on  a  smaller  scale.  Large  tracts  of 
land  are  planted  with  the  bulbs  of  a  lilia- 
ceous plant,  probably  a  Fritillaria,  which  are 
used  in  medicine.  This  is  planted  in  Novem- 
ber»  and  dag  up  again  in  April  and  Muy. 
In  March  these  lily  fields  are  in  full  blosi»om, 
and  give  quite  a  feature  to  the  country. 
Tbe  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  greyish  white,  and 
not  very  ornamental.— i^or^i^ne.  Res.  among  ilu 
Chinese^  page  259.  Simmond^i  Commercial 
FroductS'  lioyU  on  llie  Productive  Eeeources 
o/  India,  Hooker  and  Tlumuon  FL  IndUa, 

CLIMBERS.  Climbing  plants  are ezoeed- 
ingly  numerous  in  the  damp  forests  of  India. 
At  Tonglo,  in  Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of 
several  thousand  feet,  Dr.  Hooker  found 
great  seandent  trees  twisting  around  the 
trunks  of  others,  and  strangling  them  :  the 
latter  gradually  decay,  leaving  the  sheath  of 
climbers  as  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  vege- 
table pbetiomena  of  these  mountains.  These 
climbers  belong  to  several  orders,  and  may  be 
roughly  classified  in  two  groups — (i)  Those 
whose  sterna  merely  twine,  and  by  constricting 
certain  parts  of  their  support,  induce  death. 
(2)  Those  which  form  a  net-work  round 
the  trunk,  by  tbe  coalescence  <»f  their  lateral 
branches  and  aerial  roots,  &o,  :  these  wholly 
envelope  and  often  conceal  the  tree  they  en- 
close,  whose  btanehes  appear  rising  far  above 
those  of  its  destroyer.  To  the  first  of  these 
groups  belong  many  natural  orders,  of  which 
tbe  most  prominent  are  LeguminoecBy  ivies, 
hydrangea,  vines,  Pothos,  &&  The  inoscula- 
ting ones  are  almost  all  figs  and  Wightia : 
the  latter  is  the  most  remarkable  for  its 
grasping  Toots,^— Hooker  Him,  Journ^  Vol. 
1,  pagt  163>  164. 

CLIMBING  MIMOSA,  Eng.  Acacia 
soandens. 

CLINQUAILLERIE,  also  Qaincaillerie, 
Fb.  Hardware. 

CLINTONIA  ELEGANS.  A  pretty  bor- 
der flowering  plant,  colours  white  and  blue,  gives 
seed  abundantly  and  thrives  in  any  good  soil. 

CLITORIA  TERNATEA.  Linn.;  Roxb.) 
W-  and  A. 
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A  variety  is  0.  cferaleoflora^ 


Bbvo. 


Shuukoo-pushpa      ,, 
Dbaoattar  Pnsnr. 

Nilaghiria  khume  Saitv. 
Upumjita  Aaphfota 


Nilkata  roda 

Karka  kaotun 

Kara-kartaa 

Karka-kartam 

Telia 

Dintena 

Nalla 


«> 


Si  ROB. 
TAtt. 


ft 


t> 


Tbu 


ft 
tf 


Niluparmjita, 
Shwet  Upura-     . 

jita,  ,. 

Oung-maf-phyoo    Bvrh, 
Kali  zar  ?  DOK. 

Wing  leaved  cli- 

toria  Eng. 

Khagin,  [Jpu- 

rajita,    Koiva, 

Kowatbeti  Htkd. 

ShloDga-kaspi        Maur. 
Shunkur  poapa  Haleal. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  oiiltivated 
flowering  plant,  and  the  most  common  are  the 
blue  and  white.  They  blossom  all  theyear  round 
and  being  shrubby  twining  i^anta,  are  well 
suited  for  covering  trellis  work.  They  ore  of 
easy  growth,  and  the  blue  flowers  are  used 
sometimes  for  colouring  bulled  rice.  Are 
propagated  by  seed,  and  in  any  soil.  In 
some  [>arts  of  Southern  Asia,  it  is  a  com- 
mon wild  creeper  during  the  rains.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker  mentions  that  a  beautiful  blue-flow- 
ered CHtoria  creeps  over  tbe  path  to  Syong 
on  the  Ehassia  Hills,  with  the  groiZDd-raap- 
berry  of  Daijiling.  In  Teoasserim,  the  Clitoria 
ternatea,  with  ita  deep  blue  flowers,  is  seen 
tangled  with  other  elimbers,  wanderii^  over 
trees  and  arbors,  in  all  parts  of  the  ooontry. 
Dr.  Ainslie  informs  us  that  the  sweet- 
ish, somewhat  warm,  white  root  of  this  plant 
is  given  in  substance  ground  into  powder  in 
croup  cases,  that  it  sickens  aasd  sometimes 
vomits,  the  dose  being  half  a  pagoda  weight 
for  a  child  of  two  or  three  yean.  Dr. 
O'Shaughuessy  used  the  root  eztenaiTely  in 
order  to  test  its  alleged  eoaetie  effeets,  but 
never  observed  the  occurrence  ;  an  aleoholic 
extract  acts  however  as  a  brisk  purgative 
m  from  5  to  10  grain  doses.  But  griping 
and  tenesmus  are  often  producedt  and  during 
the  operation  of  the  medicine  the  patient  is 
feverish  and  uneasy.  He  does  not  reoom- 
meiid  its  use.  Its  flower  is  held  to  be  sacred 
to  Divga. — RiddtU.  Him.  Jour.  Vol  11,  page 
291.  Mcaon.  ff Shaughneaay^  page  315.'  .Sae 
Elarkakartam  ver. 

CLIVE,  Robert  Lord,  a  Madras  civilser- 
vaut,who  became  a  great  military  commander 
was  Governor  of  Madras,  and  Governor  Gene- 
ral of  India.  Amongst  the  many  eminent 
men  who  have  served  and  ruled  in  British 
India,  he  alone  has  been  styled  <*  Great,"  and 
whether  his  deeds  as  a  military  commander 
be  considered,  or  his  successes  in  the  civil 
administration  of  India,  posterity  has  conceded 
that  title  to  him  alone.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  E.  1.  Co.  in  1744,  but 
shortly  afterwards  obtained  an  ensign's 
commission.  In  September  ]  748,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  ensign  before  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  again  in    August  1749  at  Devi- 
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Cottab.  In  May  1751  ho  was  present  in  the 
fight  at  Volcondab,  and  in  July  defeated  the 
French  at  Condore.  In  1751  he  laid  siege  to 
Arcot,  with  only  120  Europeans  and  200 
natives,  in  August,  took  it  ;  in  November  he 
defeated  Basin  Rao  at  Ami ;  in  December 
took  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram  ;  in  1752  he 
defeated  the  French  and  Chandah  Sahib  at 


CLOTHING. 

shell  with  a  small  hole,  through  which,  wheo 
placed  in  a  bucket,  it  fills  and  sinks  in  an  hour. 
The  clocks  and  watches  of  Europe  are  now 
largely  distributed  in  all  parts  of  Asia. — 
McCullocK 

CLOMPAN  BGERONG.  Rumpo.  Ster- 
culia  foetida. 

CLOSE,  Sir  Barry,  a  distinguished  military 


Cauverypauk,  destroyed  the    town   of   Du-   commander  in  the  south  of  India  after  the 

pleix  Fattehabad,  defeated  the  French  army,   ^- '  '^'•"'^ 

took     Covelong,   and  commanded  the  land 


forces  against  Gheriah.    Clive,  in  1756,  after 


time  of  Clive. 

CLOTHING.      The    materials    used    for 
clothing,  and  the  forms  of  dress  of  the  peo- 


I— -~-- o»  —       —  » 

pies  of  the  south    and  the  east  of    Asia, 


by  Suraj-ud-Dowlah,  left  Madras  with   900 
Europeans,   recaptured   Calcutta,  and   made 
})eace.     But  war   again  broke  out,  and  Clive 
with  3000  British  and  native  soldiers  defeated 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah    on    the  23rd  June   1757 
at  Flassey,  40  miles  south  of  Moorshedabad. 
Mir   Jeflir  was    then    declared   subadar    of 
Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa.     Clive  revisited 
Britain  in  1760  with  the    rank  of   Colonel. 
Mir  Jaflir  Khan  was  restored  in  1763.   Clive 
subsequently    returned   to    India,    corrected 
abuses  in  the  Government,  obtained  the  Dewa- 
ni  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  and  assumed 
the  civil    and    military  government    of  the 
country.     His  retrenchments  caused  a  mutiny 
amongst  the  officers  and  men,  which  he  quelled 
with  severe  measures.    He  returned  to  Britain 
in  1767,  and  at  first  was  well  received,  but 
was   subsequently  impeached  before   parlia- 
ment, and  only  escaped  by  death.    He  died  in 
November  1774.    In  his  final  treatment  by 
his  country  his  fate  resembled  that  of  La  Bour- 
donnais  and  Dupleix.    Lord   dive's  life  has 
had  several    historians,  amongst    whom  are 
Oaraccioli  and  Malcolm. — McUUson.  Orme. 

Clive,  L(»rd,  Governor  of  Madras,  in 
1801.  The  descendant  of  Lord  Clive  is 
now  styled  Earl  Powys  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain. 

CLIVIN  A,  a  genus  of  C<Jleopteroiis  Insects 
of  the  family  Scaritidce,  and  section  Geodepha- 
ga^  Etig.  Cye.  pageVoL  2.  p,  I.  See Coleoptera. 
CLOCK.  Eng. 
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The  clocks  to  be  seen  in  the  south  nnd  east 
of  Asia  are  wholly  of  European  manufac- 
ture. Prior  to  their  introduction,  the  clep- 
sydra or  water  clock  was  in  general  use ; 
these  were  of  copper,  with  a  small  aperture 
at  the  bottom^  through  which,  when  placed  in 
w.iter/the  clepsydra  filled  and  sank,  the 
sinking  marking  an  hour.  The  water  clock 
of  the  Malay  sailors  is  half  of  a    cocoanut- 
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all  differ    widely   according  to  tlie  climate, 
the  pursuits,  and  the  origin  of  the  races  ;  for, 
through  a  thousand  years,   seemingly,    the 
Eastern  races  continue  to  wear  clothing  simi- 
lar to  what  their  forefathers  put  on  :    and 
in  the  countries  embraced  in  this  work,  are 
human  beings  who,  like  the  Andamanese,  live 
wholly  without  apparel ;  and  others,  like  the 
Chinese, who  dress  in  a  very  elaborate  manner. 
Hindoo  men  and  women,  until  recently,  wore 
only  cloths,  without  seams,  and  even   yet^ 
perhaps,  the  woman's  boddice  (choli)  and  the 
man's  jacket  (angrika)  alone  are  sewod,   the 
lower  garment  of  both  scAes    being    long 
cloths  which  are  skilfully  wrapped  round  the 
limbs,  and  often  as  neatly  so  as  sewn  trowsers. 
The  rajput  nobles,  as  also  indeed  most  hiudos, 
wear  trowsers  when  on  horseback ;  bnt  the 
prevailing  hindu  custom   illustrates  Mark  z. 
50,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  blind  man 
throwing  off  his  upper  garment,  which  wa^ 
doubtless  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  is  not  consider- 
ed at  all  indelicate  among  this  people  for  a 
man  to  appear  naked  from  the  head  to  the 
waist,    and   servants    thus    attend    at  the 
tables  of    poor  Europeans.      In  Arabia,   a 
coarse  cloak  of  camel  or  goat's  hair  is  gene- 
rally worn.     It  is  called  an  Abba,  and  the 
materia]    camaleen.     Amongst    men  of  the 
very  humblest  classes  of  Southern  India,  the 
simple  loin  cloth  is  the  sole  body  clothing  ; 
bat  almost  all  have  a  sheet,  or  a  cumbly,  or 
coarse  blanket  of  wool  or  hair  as  a  covering  for 
warmth.     The    Nur    women    move  about 
with  the  body  uncovered  dovra  to  the  waist ; 
they  do   so    to    indicate    the    correctness 
of    their    conduct;     the    women    of    the 
Chensuar,  a  forest  tribe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ganjam,  wear  a  covering  of  a  bunch 
of  leaves  hanging  from  the  waist  both  in 
front  and  behind,  but,    throughout  British 
India,every  other  woman  ^  however  hnmblein 
circumstances,  whether  hindu  or  mahomedan, 
is  wholly  covered  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles^ 
with  choli   and  gown  or  cloths    of    kindsi 
This    seems    to  have  been  the    case   from 
remote  times.    In  the  play  '  MrichchakaU,' 
\  2S8 
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ftttributed  to  king  Sadraka  of  Ujjein..  who 
raigned,  according  to  the  traditional  chron- 
ology, in  the  first  century  before  the  christian 
era,  and  is  certainly  not  later  chan  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  we  find  the  following 
passage.     Act  iv.  sc.  ii. : — 

^Maiirena,  Pray,  who  is  that  gentleman 
dressed  in  silk  raiment,  glittering  with  rich 
ornaments,  and  rolb'ng  about  as  if  hb  limbs 
were  out  of  joint? 

Auendant,     That  is,  my  lady's  brother. 
Maititna.     And   pray   who  is  that  lady 
dressed  in  flowered  muslin  ?  a  goodly  person 
truly,  Ac.' 

The  following  pnssage,  taken  from  the  *  Ut- 
tara  Rama    Chentra,'  by    the  same   author, 
affords  an  idea  of  the  costume   of  a  warrior 
race.    Janaka,  the  father  of  Sita,  the  heroine, 
in  describing  the  hero  Rama,  says — 
.     .     .    'You  have  rightly  judged 
His  birth  :  for  see,  on  either  shoulder  hangs 
The  martial  quiver,  aud  the  feathery  shaCts 
Blend  with  his  curling  locks.   Below  his  breast, 
Slight  tiuctared  with  the  sacrificial  ashes, 
The  deerskin  wraps  hia  body,  with  the  sone 
Of  Murva  bound  ;  the  madder-tinted-garb 
Descending  vests  his  limbs ;  the  sacred  rosary 
Begirta  his  wrists  ;  and  in  one  hand  he  bears 
The  Pipal  staff,  the  other  grasps  the  bow. 
Arundati,  Wlience  comes  he  V 

The  women  of  Burmah  wear  a  neat  boddice, 
and  a  cloth  as  an  under  garment  wrapped 
tightlyround  the  limbs  from  the  waist  down- 
wards :  but  it  is  so  narrow  that  it  open.s  at 
every  step  and  all  the  inner  thigh  is  seen.    For 
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patam  and  sold  at  from  70  to  350  Bs.  each, 
bat  the  large  supplies  of  long  cloths  from 
Qreat  Britain,  selling  at  the  more  moderate 
prices  of  from  6  to  40  Rs.  per  piece,  has  quite 
destroyed  that  old  Indian  manufacture. 

Cloths,  Men's. —These  cloths  are  manufac- 
tured all  over  the  country,  but  those  of  the 
Madura  District  have  lace  borders  :  they  are 
sold  as  high  as  70  Bs.  for  a  suit  of  two 
pieces.  Conjeveram  is  noted  for  its  silk 
bordered  cloths,  which  are  sold  for  not  more 
than  16  Rupees  a  pair. 

Cloths,  Native  Female,  CoWow.— This  de- 
scription of  cloths  forms  an  article  of  manu- 
facture  in  every  district,  and  are  in  constant 
use  by  all  classes  of  the  country.  Madras 
manufactures  a  nicely  coloured  woman's  cloth 
called**  ooUoor  sailay,"  sold  for  seven  rupees 
and  upwards.  Arnee  is  noted  for  its  manu-* 
facture  of  a  superior  quality  of  white  cotton 
cloths  of  various  patterns.  Those  of  iSydapet, 
iu  Chiugleput,a  cuuntry  town  in  the  out*  skirts 
of  Madras,  are  of  ordinary  quality  and  of  dif- 
ferent colours*  Ganjam  also  fabricates  a  com- 
mon sort,  with  a  few  of  more  value,  worked 
with  lace  borders  but  not  sold  for  more  than 
50  Rs. 

Cloths,  Native  Female,  Silk. — The  principal 
places  for  the  manufacture  of  native  female 
silk  cloths  are  the  towns  of  Benares,  Berham- 
pore,  and  Tatijore.  Those  of  Benares  are 
generally  of  superior  quality  with  rich  lace 
borders,  and  they  are  sold  at  from  Rupees  50  to 


the  misses  of  the  people  of  India  and  the  )  350  or  upwards.  Berhampore  cloths  are  wholly 
East,  the  English  manufacturer  sendt;  plain  and    silk  but  nicely  finished.  Tanjore  cloths  are  also 
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striped  **  dooria,"  **  mulmul,"  **  aghabaui 
and  other  figured  fabrics,  which  have  estab- 
lished themselves  there,  and  which,  both 
from  their  good  quality  and  moderation  in 
price,  are  acceptable  to  the  numenius  classes 
who  make  use  of  them  :  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  qualities  of  muslins,  whether  pro- 
duced at  Dacca  or  iu  Europe,  must  neces- 
sarily be  always  of  a  very  limited  character, 
and  their  use  confined  to  very  rich  purchasers. 
Long  cloths  or  punjums  of  various  quali- 
ties were  formerly  manufactured  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Northern  Ci rears,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts ;  the  great  proportion  consisted 
of  14  punjum  or  cloths,  containing  four- 
teen times  12  threads  in  the  breadth,  which 
varied  according  to  local  custom  from  38  to 


neatly  finished  with  nicely  worked  borders, 
both  of  lace  and  silk  of  various  colours  : 
they  are  sold  at  from  Rupees  15  to  150. 

Cloth,  Silk,  called  Pethambaram.—lUhe&e 
are  chiefly  brought  from  Benares  and  Nag- 
pore  :  they  are  also  made  at  the  town  of  Gom- 
baconum.  The  Benares  cloths  are  highly 
prized  for  their  superior  quality  :  they  measure 
i  2  by  2^  cubits  a  piece  :  two  pieces  make  one 
suit  of  an  upper  and  under  garment.  Hin- 
doos wear  these  cloths  during  their  devotions 
and  holiday  time.  They  are  sold  from  Rupees 
50  to  350  or  even  more.  The  silk  fabrics  of 
Combaconum  are  good,  although  not  equal  to 
those  of  Benares. 

Clothsy  White,  were  manufactured  all  over 
Southern  India,  but  those  of  Mauamadoo  in  the 


44  inches.   141b.  was  considered  the  proper  \  district  of  Trichinopoly  were  very  superior  in 
weight  of  such  cloths,  the  length   36  cubits,  i  quality  and  used  by  the  more  respectable  of 


half  lengths  being  exported  under  the  deno- 
mination of  salampores.  The  manufacture  of 
the  finer  cloths  which  went  up  to  and  even 
exceeded  50  punjum,  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued. 

Long'Clotlhs, — Very  superior  kinds  of  long- 
cloths  were  formerly  manufactured  at  Vizaga-  Madura  district.    They  are  of 
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the  inhabitants  as  clothing  under  the  name 
of  "  Manamadoo  Sullah."  That  at  Arnee  in 
the  district  of  Chingleput,  known  as  *'  Arnee 
Sullah,"  is  of  different  quality. 

Cloth,    Woman^  Cotton,  Coloured. —  These 
colored  cotton  cloths  are  largely  made  in  the 

various  sizes, 
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with  or  vithont  lace  worked  borders.  Those 
with  lace  vary  in  piice  from  RupeeB  15  to 
200  each  ;  tbey  are  generally  purchased  by 
respectable  natives,  by  whom  they  are  highly 
prizedi  These  fabrics  are  known  in  the  mar- 
ket as  :— 

Vankey,  Jam  bordered.  I  Joonnady^Laoe  bordered. 
Tbomboo    do.       do.       |  AmbooreBa^  do.      do. 

Cloth,  Woman's  SUk, — These  are  brought 
ehiefly  from  Benares  and  Nagpore,  but  they 
are  fabricated  also  at  Berhampore,  Tanjore, 
Oombaconnm,  and  Conjeveram,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  Those  of  Benares  and  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  countries  are  celebrated  for  their  super- 
iority, and  are  highly  prized  for  their  lace 
borders  ;  their  size  is  16  by  2\  cubitoi  and  they 
are  sold  at  Rupees  50  to  Rupees  300  and  up- 
wards ;  those  made  at  Berhampore,  Tanjore, 
and  Combaeonum  are  not  equal  to  the  Benares 
cloths,  but  are  well  made  and  sold  at  from 
Eupees  1 5  to  70  each.  The  woman's  cloths 
of  Tanjore  andMadura  inanufacture,and  men's 
bead-cloth,alao  from  Madnra,are  good  articles, 
and  will  compete  with  the  production  of  any 
other  loom  in  the  world. 

Pnitfed  eZot/M  are  worn  occasionally,  as  in 
Berar  and  Bundelkhund,  for  sarees ;  and  the 
ends  and  borders  have  peculiar  local  patterns. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  prints  on  cuarise  cloth, 
used  for  the  skirts  or  petticoaU  of  women  of 
some  of  the  humbler  classes  in  Upper  India;  but 
the  greatest  demand  for  printed  cloths  is  for 
pulempores,  or  single  quilts*. 

In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in  India,  the 
borders  and  ends  are  entirely  of  gold  thi-ead 
and  silk,  the  former  predominating.  Many  of 
the  sarees,  or  women's  cloths, — those  made  at 
Benares,  Pytun,  and  Boorhanpoor  ;  in  Guzerat; 
at  Narrainpett,  and  Dhanwarum,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  His  Highness  the  Nizam  ;  at  Yeokla  in 
Khandesh,  and  in  other  localities, — have  gold 
thread  in  broad  and  narrow  stripes  alternating 
with  silk  or  muslin.  Gold  flowers,  checks,  or 
Qgzag  patterns  are  used,  the  colours  of  the 
grounds  being  green,  black,  violet,  crimson, 
purple,  and  grey;  and  in  silk,  black  shot  with 
crimson  or  yellow,  crimson,  with  green,  blue, 
or  white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson  and  blue, 
all  producing  rich,  harmonious,  and  even 
gorgeous  efTects;  but  without  the  least  ap- 
pearaAce  of  or  approach  to  glaring  colour,  or 
oflfenoe  to  the  most  critical  taste.  They  are 
colours  and  effects  which  suit  the  dark  or  fair 
completions  of  the  people  of  the  country;  for 
an  Indian  lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice  in 
the  selection  of  her  wardrobe,  is  as  particular 
as  to  what  will  suit  her  especial  colour — dark 
or  comparatively  feir, — as  any  lady  of  Britain 
or  France.  Another  exquisitely  beautiful  arti- 
cle of  Indian  costume  for  men  and  women  is 
the  doputta  scarf,  worn  more  frequently  by 
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m^omedan  women    than  hiuda,   and    by 
the  latter  only  when  they   have  adopted  the 
mahomedan    iunga,  or  petticoat;   but    in- 
variably  by    men   in  dress   costume.      By 
women,  this  is  generally  passed  once  round 
the  waist  over   the    petticoat    or    trouaerSy 
thence  across  the  Ixisom  and  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  head  ;  by  men  across  the  chest 
only.    Doputtas,  especially  those  of  Benares, 
are  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  of 
all  the  oruamental  fabrics  of  India ;  and  it  is 
quite  im possible   to  describe   the  effects  of 
gold  and  silver  thread,  of  the   moat  delicate 
and  ductile  dencription  imaginable,  woven  in 
broad,  rich   borders,  and  profusion  of  gold 
and  silver  flowers,  or  the  elegance  and  intri- 
cacy of  most  of  the  arabesque  patterns  uf  the 
ribbon  borders  or  broad  stripes.    How  such 
articles  are  woven  with  their  exquisite  finish 
and  strength,  fine  as  their  quality  is,  in  the 
rude  hand  looms  of  the  country,  it  is  hard  to 
understand.      All   these   fabrics  are   of   the 
moat   delicate  and  delightful   col(»urs  ;    the 
creamy  white,  and   shades  of  pink,  yellow, 
green,  mauve,  violet,  and  blue,  are  clear  yet 
subdued,  and  always  accord  with  the  thread 
used,  and  the  style  of  ornamentation,  whethdr* 
in  gold  or  silver,  or  both  combined.     Many 
are  of  more  decided  colours — black,  scarlet^ 
and  crimson,  chocolate,  dark  green,  and  mad- 
der ;  but,  whatever  the  colour  may  be^  the 
ornamentation  is  chaste  and  suitable.     For 
the  most  part,  the  fabrics  of  Benares  are  not 
intended  for  ordinary  washing  ;  but  the  dyera 
and  scourers   of  India  have  a   process   by 
which  the  former  colour  can  be  discharged 
from  the  fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re-dyed. 
The   gold   or   silver  work  is  also  carefully 
pressed  and  ironed,  and  the  piece  is  restored, 
if  not  to  its  original  beauty,  at  least  to  a  very 
wearable  condition.  The  duputtaa  of  Pytuu, 
and  indeed  most  others  except  Benares,  are 
of   a  stronger   fabric.      Many   of  them   are 
woven  in  fast  colours,  and  the  gold  thread — 
silver  is  rarely  used  in  them — is  more  sub* 
stantial  than  that  of  Benares.  On  thia  account 
tbey  are  preferred  in  Central   India  and  the 
Deccan ;  not  only  because  they  are  ordina- 
rily more  durable,   but  because   they    bear 
washing  or  cleaning  better.     In  point  of  deli- 
cate beauty,  however,  if  not  of  riohneaa,  they 
are  not  comparable  with  the  fabrics  of  Be- 
nares.    Scarfs  are  in  use  by  every  one^  plain 
mnslins»  or  muslins  with  figured  fields  and 
borders  without  colour  ;  plain  fields  of  mus- 
lin with  narrow  edging  of  coloured  silk  or 
cotton  (avoiding  gold   thread),  and   narrow 
ends.    Such  articles,  called  '  sehla'  in  India, 
are  in  every  day  use  among  millions  of  hin- 
dus    and    mahomedans,  men    aad    women. 
They  are  always  open  textured  musliua ;  and 
:;  2G0 
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the  quality  rangea  from  jety  ordioarj  jrara 
to  that  of  the  finest  Dacca  fibres.  The  tex- 
ture of  the  dhoteesi  sarees  and  langhies  ma- 
nufactured in  Britain  and  sent  to  India,  is 
not  that  required  by  the  people ;  nor  what 
they  are  accustomed  to.  It  is  is  genernl  too 
close,  too  much  like  calico  in  fiict^  which,  of 
eourse*  makes  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wear, 
and  difficult  to  wash.  Again,  the  surface  be- 
comes tough,  and,  as  it  is  generally  called^ 
*  f nuy'  in  use,  while  the  natire  fabric 
remains  free.  Comparatively  few  native 
women  of  any  class  or  degree  wear  wliite  ; 
if  they  do  wear  it,  the  dress  has  broad 
borders  and  ends.  Bat  all  classes  wear 
coloured  clothes ;  black,  red,  blue,  occasion- 
ally orange  and  green,  violet,  and  grey.  All 
through  Western,  Central,  and  Southern 
India,  sarees  are  striped  and  ohecked  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  patterns.  Narraiupett, 
Dhanwar,  and  Mnktnl^  in  the  Niaam's  terri- 
tories ;  Gudduk  and  Betiigerry  in  Dharwar, 
Kolapoor,  Nassik,  Yeola,  and  many  other  ma- 
nufacturing towns  ill  the  Deccan  ;  Arnee  in 
the  south,  and  elsewhere,  send  out  articles  of 
excellent  texture,  with  beautifully  arranged 
colours  and  patterns,  both  in  stripes  and 
checks.  The  costly  and  superb  fabrics  of 
cloths  of  gold  and  silver  (Kimkbab),  and 
the  classes  of  washing  satii»s  (Mushruo  and 
Hemrpo),  even  if  European  skill  could  imi- 
tate them  by  the  hand-loom,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  the  gold  and  silver 
thread  unless  it  were  imported  from  India. 
The  native  mode  of  making  this  thread  is 
known,  but  the  result  achieved  by  the  Indian 
workman  is  simply  the  effect  of  skilful  deli- 
cate manipulation.  The  gold  and  silver 
cloths,  (kimkhab).  are  used  for  state  dresses 
and  trousers,  tlie  latter  by  men  and  women  ; 
and  ladies  of  rank  usually  possess  petticoats 
or  skirts  of  these  gorgeous  fabrics*  Mushroo 
and  Hemroo  are  not  used  for  tunics,  but 
for  men's  and  women*s  trousers,  and  women's 
skirts ;  as  also  for  covering  bedding  and  pil- 
lows ;  they  are  very  strong  and  durable 
fabrics,  wash  well,  and  preserve  their  colour, 
however  long  worn  or  roughly  used ;  but 
they  can  hardly  be  compared  with  English 
satins,  which,  however^  if  more  delicate  in 
colour  and  texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  Indian  fabrics  are  applied. 
For  example,  a  labada  or  dressing  gown  made 
of  scarlet  mushroo  in  1842,  has  been  washed 
over  and  over  again,  and  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  rough  usage  j  yet  the  satin  is  still 
iinfrayedy  and  the  colour  and  gloss  as  bright 
as  ever.  Many  of  the  borders  of  loongees, 
dhotees,  and  sarees  are  like  plain  silk  rib- 
bons ;  in  some  instances  corded  or  ribbed,  in 
others  flat.    The  Saree,  Boonee,  Bafta,  Jore, 
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Ekpatta,  Gomcha,  &c,,  of  Daeeai,  are  now 
entirely  made  of  imparted  British  yarn. 
Fabrics  of  a  mixed  texture  of  cotton  and 
silk,  are,  in  Dacca,  designated  by  various 
names,  as  Nowbuttee,  Kutan,  Koomee  Apjoola 
and  Lucka,  and  when  embroidered  with  the 
needle,  as  many  of  them  frequently  are,  they 
are  called  Kusheeda.  The  ailk  used  in  their 
manufacture  is  the  indigenous  mui^  aiUc  of 
Assam  and  Sylhet,  but  the  eotlon  thread  em- 
ployed is  now  alm<tst  entirety  British  yam, 
of  qualities  varying  from  Nos,  SO  to  80. 
These  cloths  are  nnuie  exclusively  for  the 
Jedda  and  Bussora  markets,  and  a  consider* 
able  stock  is  yearly  imported  in  the  Arab 
vessels  tliat  trade  between  Caloutta  and 
these  ports.  Pilgrims  too,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Dacca,  not  unfrequently  take  an  invest- 
ment of  them,  which  they  dispose  of  at  the 
great  annual  fair  held  at  Meena,  near  Mecca. 
They  are  used  by  the  Arabs  chiefly  for  tur^ 
bans  and  gowns.  The  golden  colour  of  the 
nauga  silk  gives  to  some  of  these  cloths  a 
rich  lustrous  appearance :  pieces  made  of 
native  spun  cotton  threads  and  of  the  best 
kind  of  muga  silk,  are  admired.  Tlie 
export-trade  of  the  Madras  Presidency  in 
madapollams  and  long  cloths  has  been 
annihilated  by  the  goods  laid  down  by  the 
British  manufaeturer,  in  all  the  bazars  of 
India. 

Buehkanee  in  Dharwar,  is  commonly  worn 
as  a  waist  cloth  by  children  of  resectable 
people;  also  worn  by  adnlts  of  the  same 
class,  while  sleeping.  Price  one  rupee  two 
annas. 

Chandtue,  a  cotton  scarf,  coloured  border 
and  ends,  used  in  Khyrpuor. 

CiMlee  or  Boddice,  an  uuder-jacket  worn 
by  women.  The  Tlians,  or  cholee  pieces  of 
Dharwar,  of  a  description  used  by  women 
working  in  the  fields,  cost  three  annas  for 
each  cholee  or  twelve  annas  the  piece, 

Punchrun^ee  of  Dharwar  has  a  warp  of  silk 
and  weft  of  cotton,  worn  ordinarily  by 
dancing  women,  not  considered  fit  for  res- 
pectable women,  one  "than,"  one  rupee 
twelve  annas, 

Gummarbunds  are  sashes  worn  by  men. 
They  are  of  cotton  and  of  silk. 

Dliotees  are  waist  and  loin  cloths,  and  are 
occasionally  worn  so  as  to  fait  over  and  cover 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lower  limbs.  Ond 
of  a  coarse  cot\on  commonly  worn  by  cultiva* 
tors  and  laborers  in  the  field  may  cost  about 
two  rupees. 

Izar  bund  is  of  silk  or  cotton,  and  is  a  tie 
for  trowsers. 

i^&ei8«,  a  chintz  scarf  in  use  in  Hyderabad 
(Siud.) 
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Loongi  or  8car&  of  cofcton^  of  silk,  and  of 
silk  and  oottoo,  are  worn  by  men. 

Moondasa^  a  cloth  worn  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  Dharwar.  Costs  rupees  one  aud  a 
qoarter. 

Mundel,  a  cloth  of  cotton  and  gold,  obtain- 
able iu  Katch.     Costa  Rs.  8-4-11. 

Paranda,  a  silk  material  used  as  a  bair 
ornament  in   Lahore. 

Fatso  of  Burniah,  is  a  cloth  worn  by  all 
classes.  In  Akyab  it  is  called  Patsan  and 
Fatso,  and  is  worn  there   by  the  Mug  race. 

Fupjee  of  Dharwar,  is  a  cloth  used  by  well- 
to-do  people,  to  dry  themselves  aft«r  bathing, 
and  also  worn  as  a  waist  cloth  by  poor  peo- 
ple.   Price  one  rupee. 

SaUndong,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore. 

Salimoie,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore. 

Saree  is  the  name  of  a  hindu  woman's  lower 
cloth,  and  they  vary  in  price  from  rupees 
two  and  upwards.  Each  woman  generally 
has  a  new  one  once  a  year.  It  is  often  used 
also  as  an  upper  garment,in  the  form  of  a  scarf, 
for  enveloping  the  person  ;  one  end  being 
usually  brought  over  head  as  a  covering. 

Selya  in  the  south  of  India,  is  a  sheet  or 
body  covering  iu  uae  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  cultivators,  laborers,  wrapped  round 
their  shoulders  and  body  when  employed  in 
the  fields.  Their  usual  cost  is  about  rupees 
one  and  a  quarter  to  rupees  one  and  three 
quarters.  In  Dharwar  one  is  always  present- 
ed to  the  bridegroom  by  relations  of  the 
bride,  together  with  a  turban, — Dn.  Taylor 
and  Watson,  Ex.  of  1 862. 

CLOUD.  Mo  Teim.     Burm. 

CLOUS,  also  Clous  de  girofle,  also 
Giroflea.     Fa.  Cloves. 

CLOVE  BARK  of  Eastern  commerce,  is 
the  bark  of  several  species  of  Cinnamon  trees. 

CLOVE,  MOTHiai. 

Polang  Malay  |  Ibu-changke.        Malay. 

"  Mother  dove"  means  seedcio  ve.dove  fruits 
that  have  been  allowed  togrow  to  full  maturity. 
CLOVE  OIL. 

Hoilede  girofle    Fa. »        Warala-tel  Slnoh. 

Lavangkateil      Hind.       Lavangoo  Tam. 

Oleo  de  garafano  It.  Krambu  tailara        „ 

Minak-obaDgke    Malay.    Lawangha  tailamu  Tbl. 

This  is  obtained  from  cloves  by  distilla- 
tion.— Faulkner. 

CLOVE  PINK.     Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

CLOVER,  or  trefoil,  a  name  given  to 
several  species  of  the  genus  Trifolium  grown 
in  Europe.  They  are  not  grown  in  India. 
The  most  valuable  grass  iu  Tenasserimis  not 
a  proper  grass,but,  like  the  English  clover,  is  a 
leguminous  plant.  It  is  a  species  of  hedysarum, 
which,  in  India,  says  Dr.  Wight,  supplies 
the  place  of  the  species  of  Trifolium  and 
Medieago  in  Europe.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  finds  it  a  good  substitute  for  clover 
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and  lucerne ;  and  there  is  anottier  leguminous 
plant  at  Tavoy,  Smilhia  sensiHva,  which  ia 
said  to  make  excellent  hay. 
CLOVES.    Eno. 


if 
Dot. 

» 
>» 
Fr. 

If 
Gkr. 

Gdz. 

HiNO. 

It. 
»» 


Woh-kaya-lawaog,  Jat. 

Ohenki  ,, 

Clavuc  Lat. 

Chaiikee  Malay. 

BangalawaDg,  „ 

Bunga  ChaBgke        ,, 

Meyhoc,  MeykhekyPsas. 

CravoB  da  lodia,     Post 

Gwoadika, 

Lavanga, 

W^arraia 

GlaTiJlos, 

Clavo  de  especia 

LavftDgam 

LawaDgama, 


Bus. 
Sans. 

SiKGH. 

Sp. 


ft 
Tax. 
Tki.. 


Earenfal,  Aa. 

Bawah-lavuDg.       Bali. 

Lang-yea  bwen     Bu&m. 

Tbengbio,  Chin. 

Theng-ki. 

Kruid-nageleo, 

Kruid-nagel 

NMgelu-bouioe  a 

Cluus  de  girofle 

Qiroflea 

Naglein 

GewurzDelken 

LuvuDg, 

Long 

Garofani, 

Chiovi-di  GarofPoU 

In  a  law  passed  by  Aurelian  the  first,    in 
A.   D.   175   and  180,    cloves  are  mention- 
ed.    The  cloves  of  commerce   are   the  un- 
opened flowers,  the  flower  buds  of  the  clove- 
tree,  Caryophyllus  arotnaticus  {Eugenia cary- 
ophyllata),  which  was  originally  a  native  of 
the  Moluccafl,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  Penang^ 
Sumatra,    Bourbon,    2^anzibar,    Guiana   and 
the  West  India  islands.     They  have  the  form 
of  a  nail,  and  when    examined   are  seen    to 
consist  of  the    tubulsr  calyx  with  a  round- 
ish   projection,    formed    by    the    unopened 
petals.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree  growing 
to  the  height   of  twenty  to  forty  feet.    The 
trunk  is  straight,  and  rises  four  or  &vq  feet 
before  it  throws  out  branches.     The  bark  is 
smooth,  thill,  of  a  grey  color,  and  the  wood  of 
the  trunk  too  hard  for  ordinary  cabinet  work. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  smooth,  narrow^  point* 
ed,  of  a  rufus  color  above,  and  green  on  the 
under  side.     They  have  a  very  aromatic  odor 
when  bruised  between  the  fingers.  The  flowers 
produced  in  branched  peduncles,  at  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  bongh,  are   of  a  delicate  peach 
color.     The  elongated  calyx,  forming  the  seed 
vessel,  first  changes  to  yellow,  and,  when  ripe, 
to  red,   which  is  from  October  to  December, 
and  in  this  state  it  is  fit  to  gather.  If  left  for 
a  few  weeks  longer  on  the  trees,  they  expand, 
and  become  what  are  termed  "  mother  cloves," 
fit  only  for  seed  or  for  candying.     In   the 
gathering,  the  ground  under  the   tree  b  first 
swept  clean,  or  else  a  mat  or  cloth  is  spread. 
The  nearest  clusters  are  taken  off  with  the 
hand,  aud  the  more  distant   by  the   aid  of 
crooked  sticks.   Great  care  is  taken  not  to  in- 
jure  the  tree,  as  it  would   prevent  further 
bearing.     The  cloves    are  then  prepared  fur 
shipment  by  smoking  them  on  hurdles  near 
a  slow  wood  fire,  to  give  them  a  brown  color, 
after  which  they  are  further  dried  in  the 
sun.     They  may  then  be  cut  off  from  the 
flower  branches  with  the  nails,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  purple  colored  within,  aud  fit  to 
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be  baled  for  the  Europeiui  market    In  some 
places  they  are  scalded  in  holi  water  before 
being  smoked,  but  this  is  not  common.     The 
tree  begins  to  bear  from  the  seventh  to  the  fif- 
teeuth  year^  and  is  fruitful  till  it  is  75  or  160 
years  old.  The  annual  yield  of  a  good  tree  is 
about  lbs.   4^,  and  the   annual    crop    from 
Amboyna,  Haruku,  Saparua   and    Nasalaut 
is  lbs.  3,50,000  of  Amsterdam.  {Bikmore,  154.) 
Mr.    Crawfurd    tells  us    that    the    clove  is 
remarkable    for    its    limited     geographicnl 
distribution.     It  is  only  in  its  native  locali- 
ties, the  five  small  islets  on    the    western 
coast  of  the  large  island  of  Gilolo,  that  it    is 
easily    grown,    and    attains   the  highest  per- 
fection.    There  it  bears    in  its  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  and  lives  to  tbe  age  of  130  or 
150.    Bumphius  informs  us,  that  shortly  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  it  had  been 
carried  to  and  reared  in  Amboyna,  where, 
however,  it  does  not  bear  until  its  Bfteenth 
year,  and  where  the  average  duration  of  its 
life  does  not  exceed  75  years.    He  informs  us 
further  that  large  islands  are  not  favourable 
to  its  growth— that  it  succeeds  indifferently 
even  in  such  islands  as  Gilolo  and  Ceram,  and 
that  the  natives  of  Celebes  and  Java,  who  had 
attempted  to  grow  it  in  their  own  country, 
had  obtained  plants  which  bore  no  fruit.  Eu- 
ropeans, however,  have  succeeded  somewhat 
better.     The  clove  has  been  long  transferred 
by  them  from  the  Moluccas  to  Sumatra, — 
to  the  islands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, — to 
Bourbon,  to  2ianzibar,   on  the  eastern   coast 
of  Africa,  and  to  Cayenne.     In  some  of  these 
places,  however,  the  culture  has  virtually  fail- 
edy  even    where    that   of   the   nutmeg    has 
succeeded,  and  everywhere  the  produce  is  of 
inferior  quality  to  that  even  of  Amboyna.    A 
suitable  soil  seems  to  be  as  indispensable  as  a 
suitable  climate.     The  soil  of  the  Molucca 
Islands  is  volcanic,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
any  of  the  countries  to  which  the  tree  has  been 
transferred,    except  the   Island  of  Bourbon, 
and  here  the  suitable  climate  seems  to  be  want- 
ing.    The    clove  appears^  from     Pigafetta's 
statement,  to  have  been  private  property,  and 
•entirely  free  in  culture  and  trade  ;  Malays, 
Javanese,  Chinese,  Macassars,  and  Arabs,  all 
competing  for  it  in  an  open   market.    The 
annual  quantity  produced,  according  to  him,  in 
the  five  islands,  seems  to  have  been  from  1500 
to  2000  bahars :  and  the  bahar  is  an  Arabian 
weight,  computed  in  the  Moluccas  at  about 
1^90  pounds.    The  companions  of  Magellan 
themselves  loaded  two  ships  with  doves  at  the 
single  island  olTidor,  after  a  stay,  from  their 
arrival  to  their  departure,  of  no  more  -than 
forty-four  days.     The  Portuguese  made  their 
first  Appearance  in  the  parent  country  of  cloves 
ia  the  year  1512  ;  and  having  been  expelled 
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by  the  Dutch  in  1605,  they  had  the  principal 
share  of  the  clove  trade  for  ninety-three  years, 
a    period    of  rapine,  violence,   and    bigotry. 
Their  main  object  was  the  exclaeive  monopoly 
of  spicen,  by  the  expulsion  of  all  rivals.    Their 
successors  pursued  the  same  object  in  a  manner 
still  more  rigorous-     They  extirpated  the  clove 
trees  in  their  native  islands,  and  endeavoured 
to  limit  their  growth  to  the  five  Amboyna 
islands,  in  which  the  clove  is  an  exotic.  Perio- 
dical expeditions  for  the  extirpation  of  young 
plants  that  might  spontaneously  have  sprung 
up,  or  been  propagated  by  birds,  formed  part 
of  this  system.    The  clove  monopoly  still  ex- 
ists, but  in  a  very  tottering  condition.     Tbe 
periodical  exterminating  expeditions  have  been 
merely  nominal  during  the  nineteenth  ceutury; 
and    since  the  year    1820,    although    the 
monopoly    be     persevered    in,   in    the    five 
Amboyna  islaiids,  where  the  parks,  as  they 
are  called,  are  the  property  of  the  government, 
the  culture  and  trade  are    legitimate  every- 
where else. — {CrawfunCs    Dictionary y  page 
104.)    The  clove  tree  may  be  seen  in  a  few  gar- 
dens on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and  cloves  are 
abundant  in  the  bazars.     At  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  1855,  cloves  were  forwarded  from 
Travancore,  Tinnevelly,  Canara,  and  Cochin. 
The  plumpest  and  heaviest  were  from  Qene- 
ral  Cullen's  Gktrdens  near  Oodagherry^  1800 
feet  above  the  sea ;  these  had  a  strong  aroma* 
tic  odour,  and  were   of  a  dark  brown  colour  ; 
they  were  quite  entire,  and  when  pressed  with 
the  nail,    the  oil   exuded.     The  specimens 
from  S.  Warrier,  Dewan  of  Cochin,  and  those 
from   the   Tinnevelly    district,  were    almost 
equally  good. — if.  B.  J.  R,  Bickmore  Archip, 
115.     Simmon's    Gomm.    Prod.    Crawfurd's 
Dictionary*  MeCulloch's  Gomtnereial  Diction" 
ary  p,   211.  See    Caryophyllus  aromaticns. 
Eugenia  caryophyllifolium.    Myrtacesd, 

CLOVE  TREE, 

GaryophiDns  aromaticns,  Linn, 

A  native  of  the  Moluccas,  introduced  into 
Amboyna,Ternate,  Sumatra.  Malacca,  Penang, 
Tenasserim,  Tinnevelly,  Travancore,  Canaray 
Cochin.  See  Carynphillus  aromaticns  ;  Cloves. 

CLUB  MOSS.      Lecopodium.  See  Ferns. 

CLUB-WOOD,  of  Tahiti,  Casuarina  muri- 
cata. 

CLUPEA,  8  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  group  Clupeina  and  family  Clupeids. 
There  are  61  recognized  species  aud  26  doubt- 
ful species  ;  they  inhabit  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  several  of  them  are  found  in  tbe 
south  and  east  of  Asia  :  a  species  of  Clupea  in 
Ceylon  is  called  the  poisonous  sprat 

CLUPEA  PILCHARDUS,    the  Pilchard, 
frequents  the    coast  of  Japan    in  the   latter 
part  of  the  month  of  June  and    commence- 
'  ment  of  July.    They  are  taken    by  tbe  seine 
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CLUYTIA  PATULA. 
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nets.  When  ftesb,  they  are  sweet  and  nil* 
tritiottSy  bot  they  are  chiefly  valued  for  their 
oil,  to  obtain  which  they  are  piled  up  in 
heaps  for  24  hnwrs,  are  then  boiled  for  some 
time  in  sufficient  water  to  prevent  their 
burning,  then  lad1«d  into  strong  square 
presses,  and  the  lever  action  of  a  lid  presses 
out  the  oil.  The  oil  after  cleaning  is  used 
for  lamps  and  the  refuse  for  manure. 

CLUPEIDiE.  A  family  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Physostomi.  The  Clupeidce  are 
placed  by  Cuvier  between  the  Sctlmonxdas  and 
the  GadidcB  and  they  form  the  fifth  and  last 
division  of  his  section '  Malaco^iterygiens 
Abdominaux/ 

The  family  contains  the  following  18 
Genera- 

CetengrauUs     2  Species  j  PriBtigaster        7  Si^cies 
Enffraalis        37        «,     I  ChirooentrtHioa  1       „ 
Coilia 

Ohat0688U8 

Clupea 

-Ciupeoides 

PelloDttla 

Clnpeiobthys 

Pelloua 

CULPEOI^IA  PERFORATA,  Cantor, 
inhabits  the  seas  of  Penang,  Malayan  Penin> 
«nla,  Singapore,  Sumatra.  Total  length  5| 
inch.  They  are  of  delicate  Eavuur  and  pasii  in 
the  settlements  of  the  Straits  under  the  deno- 
mination of  *  Sardines,'  in  imitation  of  which 
they  are  sometimes  preserved  in  oil.  A  re- 
semblance to  Alama  argyroohlori$^  Cuv.  et 
Val.  (Vol .XX.  p.  440)  is  further  increased  by 
the  impossibility  of  perceiving  the  teeth, 
^ther  in  the  fresh  state  or  in  specimens  pre- 
served in  spirits  of  wine.  They  reqnire  the 
aid  of  a  lens  to  be  distinguished  in  the  skele- 
ton. The  general  form,  the  yellow  dorsal  fin 
with  a  small  black  spot,  give  the  present  spe- 
cies a  oertain  resemblance  to  Meletia  vensnosa 
Cuv.  et  Val.  (vol.  XX.  p.  377 ).  Some  speci- 
mens of  Clupeonia  per/araia,  procured  by  W. 
T,  Lewis,  Esq.,  Assist.  Resid.  Councillor, 
Peuang,  were  accompanied  by  the  following 
account  of  a  phenomenon  witnessed  by  that 
gentleman  during  his  official  residence  at  Ben- 
coolen.  In  1822*  great  numbers  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  .  this  identical  species,  pre- 
sented the  unusual  appearance  of  having  red 
eyes.  Many  natives,  after  having  eaten  these 
fishes,  were  suddenly  attacked  with  violent 
vomiting,  which,  in  cases  where  remedies  were 
not  immediately  applied,  was  known  within 
an  hour  to  terminate  fatally.  At  th«  same 
time,  such  of  these  fishes  with  the  ordinary 
silvery  eyes,  were,  as  formerly,  eaten  with  im- 
punity. This  phenomenon  recurred  at 
Benooolen  during  the  seasons  of  1823  and 
1825,  but  not  of  1824.  It  was  surmised 
that  the  poisonous  fishea  had  fed  on  a  gela- 
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tinouB  substance  wMch  at  that  season  exudes 
from  the  beautifully  colonred  oontl  reeCs  on 
that  part  of  the  ooast  of  Samatia.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  Uie  poiaomNia 
fishes  were  shoals  of  Meleiia  venenosa,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Seychelles  and  the  neigh- 
bouring seas,  which  happened  in  those  sea- 
sons to  visit  Sumatra.  M.  Valenciennes 
describes  this  fish  as  being  poisonous,  and  pro- 
ducing effects  as  noted  above.  In  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  Ciupeonia  per/oraia  has  never 
been  known  to  produce  bad  effects. — Cantor, 

CLU3IA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Clntiae&B  or  GutttfenB 
of  Lindley,  named  after  Charles  de  riSeluae,  or 
Clusius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  botanists 
of  the  1 6th  century.  Tlie  genera  of  this  order 
&re  now  generally  referred  to  the  Oareiniaeese. 
—  Engl.  Cyc.  VoL  IL  p.  4. 

CLUS£AC£iK,  one  of  the  orders  of  plants 
according  to  the  natural  system  of  Lindley. 
The  genera  of  this  order,  Gkircinia,  Mainmea, 
MoHua,  Calophyllum  and  Kayea  are  now 
usually  arranged  under  Garciniaceie. 

CLU YTIA,  a  genu.<f  of  plants  beloaging  to 
the  natural  order  Euphorbiaeeie. 

CLUYTIA  COLLINA.  Koxb. 
Amanoa  coltim,  BaiiL 


Si  NO. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


Yodiia 

Kursoea 

Kursee 


Til. 


9* 

«» 


Madaift«gM8 
Woadugu  maram 
Wodidha 
KsKlishen 

A  small  tree  of  Ceylon  mud  the  peninsula 
of  India,  fVvfquent  in  the  Walliar  jnnglesof 
Coimbatore,  not  found  by  Dr.  Gibson  on 
the  Bombay  side.  Flowers  in  the  hot  seasoD, 
seeds  ripen  in  December  and  January.  Bark 
or  outer  crust  of  the  capsule  said  to  be  exceed- 
ingly poisonous.  Wood  red  eoloured,  ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  durable  but  of  small  atsa. 
Notwithstanding  its  hardness,  being  'vefy 
even  grained,  it  is  easily  worked,  and  :s,  from 
its  fine  close  grain,  a  pretty  wood. — Jrr. 
Rohde'nMSS.  Dr.  WifffU,  O'Skaughnesty  p. 
552,     TJh9.  380. 

CLUYTA  MONTANA,  syn,  of  Bridelia 
montana.  ^ 

CLUYTIA  OBLONGIFOLIA.  Roxb.  A 
tree  of  Assam  and  Sylhet ;  wood  hard  and 
durable.— £imp6.  III.  730.  Voigt  155. 

CLUYTIA  FATULA.    Roxa 
Pala  Tav.  I  Jegura  Tsa. 

A  tree  of  Southern  India,  fomiahing  a 
very  fine,  close  grained,  heavy,  dbooolate 
I  colour  wood.  It  growa  to  a  laige  siic,  and 
logs  measuring  4  to  5  feet  in  girih  are  pnr- 
ohasable  in  the  market  The  wood  is 
pale  red,  the  colonr  of  dried  rose  leaiFei, 
hard  and  durable,  Tery  brittle,  of  apeoific 
gravity  76*8,  and,  when  broken,  the  fractme 
seldom  shows  a  fibre.  It  is  oaed  for  mien, 
knobs,  handles  for  tools,  such  as  chiaela.  9tc^ 
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and  in  tarning.  Mr.  Rhode  says  it  is  a 
much  larger  tree  than  G-  colliaa,  and  is  a 
nativ^e  of  moiat  valleys  amongst  the  Circar 
mountains.  It  flowers  during  the  hot  season. 
Boxbutyh.  Mr.  Rohde'a  MSS.    VoigL  1 5^, 

CLUYTIA  SEMPERFLORENS  Roxb  A 
abrub  of  Sylhet  and  Assam. — Hoxit.  III. 
p.  770. 

CLUTYA  SPINOSA  Roxb.  syn.  of  Bri- 
delia  spinosa,    fVilld, 

CLYDE)  Colin,  Lord,  longer  known  as  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  whom  Sir  William  Napier 
styled  the  war-bred  Sir  Colin,  He  was  a 
military  officer  of  the  British  Array,  and  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  volunteer  with  the  9th 
Begiment  of  Infantry  in  the  British  Army, 
which  he  accompanied  to  Portugal.  He  after- 
wardii  served  in  Holland  at  the    disastrous 


posed  to  be  a  Bombyz,  near  Cnethocampay 
Stephens,  Another,  short,  broad^  pale-green, 
with  bluck  spines,  that  feeds  on  the  Carissa 
jasniiniflora,  stings  with  fury,  is  of  the  moth 
Neoera  lepida,  Cramer,  the  Liraacodes  graciosa, 
West,  The  larvae  of  the  genus  Adolia  are 
hairy  and  sting  witli  virulence. 

COADJOE.  Jav.  Drestf. 
COAL,  Enq. 

Stiukull  Dan.  i  Carvoes  de  pedr*  PoRT> 

Hteenkoolen  Dut.    Carvoes  de  terra  ,t 

Sle«nkull                    „        Ugoli  Rua. 

Char  bull  de  terre  Fk.      Kameaoe  ,, 


Steiukoblen 
Welaety  Kuela 
Carboni  foMili 
Lithaothrax 
Araog-taDah 


»» 
Fk. 

Okr. 

Guz. 

It. 


Sp 


Car  bones  de  tierra 

,,        ,,    piedra     ,. 
Stenkol  Sw. 

*L4T.  ,Sirnai  Karri  Tau. 

Malay.  |  Sima  Buggu  Tjsl* 


Ooal  differs  considerably  in  its  physical  pro- 


expedition  to  Waloheren,  and  again  in  the  !  Parties,  and  its  varieties  havi  obtained  various 
Peninsula  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  he  was  '  n»m«8  i"  the  markets.  The  mineralogist 
present  at  Vimiera,  Corunna,  Barossa,  Vit-  generally  divides  it  into  coal  without  bitumen, 
toria,  and  San  Sebastian,  at  the  siege  of  ^"^^  ^^^  ^»^*»  bitumen.  The  first  variety  is 
which  he  led  the  storming  party,  where  he    known  by  tiie  general  name  of  Anthracite.  It 


was  again  severely  wounded^  having  been 
previously  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the 
Bidassoa.  He  was  in  the  expedition  of  1814 
and  1815  to  America.  In  1842  he  served  in 
the  war  of  China.  In  1848  and  1849,  in  the 
Panjab  campaign  and  at  the  passage  of  the 
Chenab,  at  Chillianwa)?ah  and  Quzerat.  He 
was  engaged  against  the  hili-tribes  up  to  1852. 
In  tbe  war  in  the  Crimea  he  commanded  the 
Highland  Brigade^  and  to  him  waH  due  the 
success  of  Alma,  and  he  preserved  Balaclava 
againat  an  attack  of  the  Russian  forces.  The 
ariumpbal  termination  of  his  long  career  of 
war  however  was  in  India,  to  which  he   was 


is  sometimes  very  hard,  has  a  high  lustre, 
nud  is  often  iridescent.  It  is  used  for  fuel, 
bat  it  is  often  made  into  small  inkstands^ 
boxes,  and  other  articles  of  use.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  with  the  anthracite 
of  America.  Anthracite  ih  the  most  «;ommon 
form  of  coni    in  the  Welch    beds« 

The  bituminous  varieties  of  coal  present 
greater  differences  of  structure  and  appear- 
ance, and  have  a  larger  number  of  names ;  the 
quantity  of  bitumen,  or  substances  resembling 
it,  differ  very  much  in  different  specimens  of 
coal.  It  is  generally  softer  and  less  luHtrous 
than    anthracite,    although  occjisionally  spe- 


sent  in  1857,  when  tbe  Bengal  native  army  I  cin^ens  ©xhibit  a  very  brilliant  fi-acture.     Its 


revolted,  and  much  of  Northern  India  was  in 
rebellion.  He  gathered  troops  about  him 
until  he  could  advance,  and  he  did  so  without 
a  single  check.  He  died  at  Woolwich  at  the 
close  of  the  Mutiny.  See  Battles  of  India, 
British  India. 

CLYPEA  GLABRA.   W.  k  A. 

CiiBampelos  glabra. i?ojB&.  I  Cocculua  Roxburgh ianus 

I  D,  C. 

A   native  of  Silhet^  root  large,  acrid,  and 

used  medicinally. 

CLYPEA.  HERNANDIFGLIA.W^.andil. 

Cissampelos  hemandifola,  Wd. 
„        hexandra,  Roxb, 
Kimuka  Bbno.  |  Nimi  muka  Hind. 

A  valuable  diuretic. 

CLYTHRA,a  genus  of  0«>leopterou8  in- 
sects of  the  family  Chrysomelid©. — Brig,  Cyc, 
V*2.  p,  6.  See  Coleoptera. 

ONETHOCAMPA.  Some  Ceylon  caterpil- 
lars sting.  A  greenish  one  that  occupies  the 
Thespesia  populnea,  Neoera  lepida,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  growth,  descends  by  a  silken  thread 
and  hurries  away.     The  moth  of  this  is  sup- 
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specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  anthra- 
cite, seldom  exceeding  1*5,  whilst  Ihe  specific 
gravity  of  anthracite  ranges  from  1*3  to  17 >. 
The  kinds  of  this  coal  are  known  by  various 
names.  Tbe  following  are  analyses  of  the 
different  kinds  of  coal  which  occur  in  the 
Newcastle  beds : 


Splint 
Coal. 


Density 1*302 

Carbon, 74-361 

Hydrogen, 6'2M 

Nitrogen  and  oxygen, 4*873 

Aah, 13012 

Relative  heat  l>7  the  same  i 

weight  of  Coal JjUO-340 

Relative  heat  by  the  same ) 

▼olnme  of  Coal,.......)'  108  90 


Ctiklng 

Coal 

No.  I. 


No.  2. 


1-280 


Coal. 


I3d6 


1-247 
83.688 
5-150 
8*743 
2-691 

114  980 


111-310  1 19-030'n2*07e 


«7  809  84-6^ 

5-I59|  5  064 

5- 189,  8-476 

1  803  1  676 


122-660.116-630 


Filching  or  Caking  Coal  has  a  velvet  or 
grayish-black  colour.  When  first  thrown  on  a 
fire  it  breaks  into  small  pieces,  but  on  the 
continued  application  of  hent,  the  pieces 
again  unite  into  a  solid  mass  or  cake.  It 
burns  readily  with   a  yellow   flame,  but  on 
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acoonnt  of  its  caking  quality  it  is  likely  to 
clog  the  fire  unless  it  is  frequently  stirred. 
The  Newcastle  beds  mostly  yield  this  form 
of  coal. 

Cherry  Coal  resembles  in  external  appear- 
ance tbe  pitch  coal^  and  when  exposed  to  beat 
it  cracks  and  flies,  but  does  not  cake.     It  is 


Jet  is  another  variety  of  coal  belonging  to 
tbe  bitumiuotis  series.  It  sometimes  occura 
in  elongated  reniforni  masses,  and  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  branches  with  a  woody  struc- 
ture. It  is  soft  and  brittle>  with  a  coikchoidal 
fracture.  Its  specific  gravity  is  but  little 
greater  than  that  of  water*     It  is  opaque,  of 


very  brittle,  and  on  this  account  much  loss  is  ^  a  velvet-black  colour,  and   has  a  brilliaut  and. 

resinous  lustre,  and  has  been  found  in 
Southern  India.  The  fiuor  sorts  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  and  trinkets 
of  various  kinds.  The  coarser  sorts  are  burned 
as  fuel.  It  gives  out  when  burned  a  greenish 
flame  and  a  strong  bituminous  smell,  aind 
leaves  a  yellowish  ash.  It  contains  about  37^ 
per  cent,  of  volatile  matter. — (Eng.  Cifc,  Vol. 
II,  p.  10.) 

Coal  wns  worked  in  Bengal  in  1774,  by 
Messrs.  Heatly  and  Sumner  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service, who  obtained  a  monopoly.  Tfaeir 
operations  were  iu  the  Kaneegunge  coal-field, 
but  they  found  it  unprofitable,  and  the  mines 
I  remained    unworked    till    1815,     when  Mr. 


occasioned  in  mining  it.  It  burns  with  a 
clear  yellow  flame.  This  kind  of  coal  occurs 
in  the  Glasgow  beds. 

Splint  Coal  is  a  variety  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  last,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
hardness  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  sometimes 
called  hard  coal.  It  is  also  found  in 
Glasgow. 

Cannel  Coal  has  little  lustre,  is  very  com- 
pact and  smooth  in  its  texture,  and  breaks 
with  a  large  conchoidal  fracture.  It  burns 
very  readily,  giving  out  a  clear  yellow  flame 
without  meldng.  In  consequence  it  has  been 
employed  for  the  making  of  candles — hence 
its  name.  It  is  often  employed  for  making 
inkstands,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  articles  of 
use.  Their  goodness  for  heating  is  tested 
by  the  quantity  of  water  they  evaporate  : — 

lb.  oz. 

Common  Scotch  Bituminous  Coal  ...  6  14 


Jones  commenced  operations.  He  too 
unsuccessful,  and  in  1820,  Messrs.  Alexander 
and  Co.  undertook  them.  From  that  date, 
collieries  increased  in  number,  and  in  1859, 
I  so  many  as  fifty  were  at  work   employing   27 


Carr's  West  Hartley  Main  (Newcastle)  7     5L^^^^    engines,  producing    304.09-1  tens    of 


Mertbyr  Bituminous  Coal  8     0 

Pure  Welch  Anthracite, 10  8^ 

The   heating  power  of  anthracite   nearly 
doubles  that  of  some  bituminous  coalf>. 

Brouni  Coaly  Wood  Coal,  Lignite,  are 
names  given  to  less  perfect  varieties  of  coal. 
They  have  a  brownish -black  colour,  and  burn 
with  an  empyreumatic  odour.  Under  the 
miscroacope,  the  structure  of  the  wood  of  the 
plant  forming  lignite  can  be  readily  detected. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  kinds 
of  coal,  where,  although  the  woody  fibre 
can  be  frequently  made  out,  it  has  evidently 
undergone  considerable  change.  The  term 
Brown  Coal  is  frequently  applied  to  coal 
more  recently  deposited  than  that  of  the 
great  coal-beds  of  the  world,  and  is  quite 
independent  of  its  structure  or  any  pe- 
cnlavity  in  combusion.  Linniie  is  also  a 
term  applied  to  the  semi-carbonized  forms 
of  wood  which  are  frequently  found  in  de- 
posits later  than  those  of  the  coal  deposits. 
It  occurs  in  the  tertiary  deposits  around  all 
the  shores  of  India.  M  ost  of  these  varieties 
of  coal  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  quantity  of  matter  given  off  at  a 
moderate  heat  by  distillation  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  carbon  contained. 

Dytodil  is  a  yellow  or  gravieh  highly 
laminated  substance,  often  found  with  lignite, 
and  burning  vividly,  and  spreading  an  odour 
of  assafatida." — (Ansted.) 
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round  coal  then.  More  than  sixteen  hundred 
people  were  then  at  work  at  the  Raneegunge 
coal-mines  These  have  been  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  180  feet  The  mines  extend 
under  the  bed  of  the  Damoda,  and  a 
traveller  can  proceed  three  miles  by  torch- 
light through  them.  The  coal  beds  are  300 
feet  iu  thicknesw.  (T'r.  of  Hind  Vol  I.  p.  170X 
The  quantity  of  coals  brought  down  in  1840 
WHS  about  15  lacs  of  maunds.  In  1850  it 
was  nearly  its  double,  and  in  1860  it  bad  be- 
come its  quadruple.  Coal  has  already  been 
found  in  many  parts  of  British  India  and  of 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  and  in  Bevend 
places  is  largely  worked,  to  the  greatest  extent, 
perhaps,  on  the  western  side  of  Bengal,  iu 
China,  and  iu  Borneo.  Only  two  generations 
have  passed  since  it  began  to  be  used  in 
Bengal,  but  the  total  annual  out-turn  of  good 
coal  iu  India  in  the  11  years  ending  1868, 
in  Indian  maunds,  has  been  as  under: — 


Iu  dia  Coal. 


61,62,319 
99,61,928 
1,00.88,113 
78,06,252 
86,43,843 
95,12,174 


m 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

India  Coal. 


90,46447 

88,37,95? 

1,08,34,551{ 

1,18,61,051 

1,35,62^71 
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Coal  of  good  qiiftlity  is  obtained  from  the 
Koh-i-Meeriah,  a  hill  a  day's  journey  north 
of  the  Ozas.(Frood)  Mr.  Powell  tells  as  (p. 
33)  that  in  the  Katigra  di8trict,in  D«ra  Ismail 
Khan,  among  the  Murree  hills,  and  in  Jamma 
there  are  setrtsral  places   where  glossy    black 
lamellar  lignite  is  found,  associated  often  with 
shales,  containing  sulphate  of  iron,    and    be- 
longing  to   strata  of  tertiary  f<»rmation.     In 
the  Salt  Range  of  the  Punjab,  there  are  two  of 
the  coal  or  lignite  formations,  W^hich  he   dis- 
tinguishes as  Oolitic  coal  and    Tertiary  coal. 
Among  the  shales  of  the  Oolitic  series  occurs 
what  is  called  Kalubagh  coal,  which  has  to   a 
certain  extent  been  employed  as  fuel  for  the 
Indus  steamers.    This  bed  is  in    a    ravine 
about  a  mile  west  of  Kalabagh. 
Carbon   Coke...         ...  ...         ...      37*5 

Volatile  bituminous  inflammable  matter...  60*0 
Ashes,  silica,  &c...         ...         ...         ...  2*5 


stones,  but  undoubtedly  the  coal  may  be  of 
local  Talue.  A  large  lump  of  it  in  the  Liahore 
Museum  might  pass  for  '*  Wallsend/'  so  good 
is  its  appearance.  The  coal  at  Buunoo,  from 
the  Wuziri  hills,  has  been  mentioned  with 
some  hope  ;  and  specimens  of  coal  have  been 
sent  from  Kangra  and  Dharmkot,  at  Dharm- 
sala,  but  these  also  are  tertiary  and  limited 
in  quantity ;  and,  in  1854,  the  verdict 
on  Punjab  coal,  was  that  "  It  is  valuable 
only  for  local  consumption  and  to  supple- 
ment wood,  not  for  export,  or  to  supply 
the  province  at  large." — (Powell,  Handbock^ 
Econ,  Prod,  Punjab,  p,  33.^ 

The  supply  and  the  consumption  of  coal  in 
India  during  1868  and  the  ten  previous 
years/  have  been  as  under.  The  figures  are 
in  maunds  of  80  lbs  : — 


100-0 
The  most  important  coal  strata  in  the 
Salt  Range,  however,  are  the  beds  occurring 
in  the  Eocene  rocks  of  the  tertiary  series.  It  is 
principally  in  the  lower  alum  shales  that  coal 
occurs,  and'  it  is  found  at  many  places  all 
along  the  range,  and  also  across  the  Indus  in 
Chichalli  range.  The  first  coal  occurs  at 
Baghanwalla,  1 0  miles  west  of  Jalnlpur,  being 
a^iout  half-way  between  it  and  Pind  Dadan 
Khan.  The  seam  is  about  3 1  feet  thick  at 
its  widest  part,  and  gradually   thins  out   to- 


18A8 

I8a9 

iSSO 
1861 
IS62 
1803 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
I8G8 


Coftl   faiaed 

in  sU 

Coal  raised 

India. 

in  Bengal 

61,63,819 

61,65,928 

99,61,9-28 

90,61,928 

1,00,88,113 

liOU,88,ll3 

78,06,252 

77,85,085 

86,43,843 

86.30,843 

05,12,174 

96,04,975 

90,46,147 

00,82,405 

38,37,9^3 

88,10,425 

1.08,84,551 

1,07,90,035 

1,18,61,081 

1,18,47,178 

1,86,62,274 

1,34,65,829 

Goalilaport' 

ed  into 

Galcntia. 


18,99,160 

4,96,585 

12,85,803 

6,76,687 

10,86,407 

16,18,132 

16,16,143 

9,14,427 

11,46,734 

19,28,591 


Total  con- 
sumption 
in  bengal. 


1,11,91,068 
1,05,84,698 
90,70,28« 
93.07,680 
1,05,41,382 
1,08,60,537 
1,04,26,568 
1,17,04,462 
1,294)3,901' 
1,53,94,420 


The  479,233   tons  raised  in  1867  rose  to 

^        ^  647,971    in    1868,    and   almost    the   whole 

wards  eithe'r  end.     The  coal  "from   the   Bha-  \  was  from  the   Raneegunge    field.     One-half 


ganwalla    mine  can   be    deliveKed  at   Mool- 


of  the  supply  was  consumed   by   the  East 


tan  for  less  than  one  rupee  a  maund.  The '  Indian  Railway.  For  several  years  there  was 
coal  c»f  the  Salt  Range  generally  very  much  re- 1  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  coal  for  other 
eemblcs  that  oUled  splint  coal,  but  is  soft  and '  than  railway  purposes,  but  in  1867  and  1868 
brittle.  It  is  not  used  as  fuel  by  natives, !  the  tide  turned.  Still  the  consumption  of 
but  is  ground  to  powder  and  ad  ministered  with  coal  by  other  than  railways  in  1868  was  not 
milk  internally  as  an  "  osteocolla"  for  wounds  !  so  great  as  in  1863  ;  it  was  7,61O,O70  maunds 
and  broken  bones.  against  7,667,258.    The  Raneegunge  coal  was 

used  for  locomotives  as  far  as  Umballa,  and 
on  the  completion  of  the  Delhi  railway,  it  will 
doubtless  compete  with  English  coal  even  at 
such  a  distance  as  Lahore  and  Mooltan.  The 
East  Indian  Railway  will  obtain  a  supply  for 
its  upper  sections  from  Kurhurbalee.  In  the 
Raneegunge  field  in  1868,  there  were  61  en- 
gines of  867  horse-power  in  all,  against  28  en- 
gines of  490  horse-power  in  1860.  The  Bengal 
Coal  Company  turned  out  half  the  whole  de- 
mand, or  more  than  6  millions  of  maunds, 
Gobind  Pundit  about  2J,  the  Beerbhoom 
Company  1  J,  the  Equitable  Company  rather 
more  than  1,  and  the  East  Indian  Coal  Com- 
pany 830,605  maunds*  Coal  has  been  traced 
from  Burdwan  to  the  westward,  across  the 
Valley  of  Palamow,and  from  thence  through 
the  district  of  Sohagpore  to  Jubbulpore,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Saka,  and  the  Towa 
0  267 


The  seam  of  uutnmulitic  coal  appears  to  attain 
its  greatest  development  at  Baghanwalla,  a 
place  eight  miles  west  uf  Jelalpur,  close  under 
the  southern  scarp  of  the  Salt  Pange,  and  at 
the  entrance  to  a  gorge  through  which  a  stream 
issues  ;  the  way  is  up  this  gorge,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  3}  miles  from  the  village 
the  seam  becomes  visible.  At  Baghanwalla, 
the  8eam«  when  cut  through  in  the  water- 
course, was  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  occasion- 
ally a  little  more. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  Kashmir 
coal  in  the  Jammu  territory,  at  one  time 
attracted  considerable  attention,  more  especi* 
ally  as  the  engineer  who  noticed  the  workings 
at  Dnndeli  confidently  reported  the  strata  to  be 
of  the  carboniferous  series.  Since  then^however, 
the  coal  of  Dundeli  has  proved  to  be  like  the 
rest  of  Eocene  origin  among  nnmmulitic  lime- 
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river  in  tbe  Nerbiidda  territories,  420  miles 
diatant  from  Burdwan.  Observing  nearly 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  it  is  found  in 
tbe  province  of  Ctitcb,  ivhiUt  it  is  extended 
in  the  same  line  across  tbe  centre  of  India 
to  tlie  N.  £.  extremity  of  Assam,  forming  a 
zone  that  stretches  from  69°  to  93°  £.  longi- 
tude, embraced  in  an  opposite  direction  be- 
tween the  20"  and  26''  N.  latitude.  Chanda, 
on  the  Warda  river,  Cut  tack  and  Ar- 
rAcan  being  its  southern  boundary,  whilst  the 
Vale  of  Calliiiger  west  of  Allahabad,  theTeesta 
river  at  the  base  of  the  Sikliim  mountains, 
and  Upper  Assam,  form  the  northern  limit. 
The  bituminous  coal  of  Assam,  the  finest  in 
Indis^ha8  been  little  used  owing  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  communication  with  the  Brahmap6otra. 
In  Burma,  the  Prome  district,  up  to  the  frontier 
of  British  Burmah,   so  far  as  that  lies   to  the 


often  by  a  change  in  the  qaality — is  now  in  a 
great  measore  removed. 

The  great  Deccan  trap  area  extends  from 
Neemuch  to  the  Kistnah  river.  In  the  Singh- 
bum  country,  are  oopper-bearing  rocks,  quart- 
zites,  slates,  limestones,  &c.  These  also  cover 
the  larger  portion  of  the  districts  of  Cnddapah 
and  Kumo(»],  and  appear,  geologically,  to  re- 
present in  the  south  the  older  portion  of  the 
great  Vindhyan  series.  Rocks  of  the  same 
mineral  chamcter  appear  under  the  great 
flows  of  the  Deocan  trap,  and  resting  quite 
unconformably  on  the  gneiss  rocks  in  parte 
of  the  Baichoor  Doab,  tbe  vicinity  of  Bel- 
gaum,  and  under  parts  of  the  ghats  on  the 
western  coast.  That  they  belong  to  the 
same  general  series  as  the  rocks  in  Cuddapah 
and  Kurnool  there  is  no  question.  Stretch* 
ing  along   the  northern    escarpments    of  the 


east  of  the   Irawadi,   has  nummulitic  rocks, !  Nerbudda    valley,   passing    across    the   die- 


limestone,  <i^c.  They  may  be  found  to  contain 
petroleum,  as  they  occasionally  do  elsewhere. 
There  are,  however,  other  situations  in  which 
coal  has  been '  found  distinct  from  this  ex- 
tensive and  well  defined  belt,  such  as  Hurd- 
war  and  Attok ;  the  first  near  the  source  of 
the  Ganges,  and  tbe  second  near  that  of  the 
Indus.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Manbhoom  dis- 
trict, on  Pnrisnath  hill,  at  Huseinabad,  or 
Ilosungabad,  at  Bora-ghur,  Cuttack,  at  Tal- 
cheer  and  Ungot  :  in  tbe  Nerbudda  valley,  at 
Kamrup  in  Upper  Assam,  and  Moradabad. 
In  the  Damoodali   valley,   and    the    adjacent 


.  trict  of  Jubbulpur,  and  forming  the  whole  of 
the  Rewah  country  north  of  the  Sone,  this 
great  series  extends  in  a  continuous  mass  fisr 
into  Bengal,  where  the  picturesque  cliflb  of 
the  Rhotasgurh  hills  form  its  steeply  scarped 
limits  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Soue.  Return- 
ing towards  the  west  by  Sasseram,  Chunar, 
Mirzapur,  and  a  little  south  of  Allahabad,  the 
boundary  thence  stretches  in  a  great 
sweeping  bay  or  curve  to  the  south  by  Kir- 
wee,  Bijawur,  and  crossing  the  Beaa  hver^ 
trends  again  north  to  Gwalior  and  Agra,  and 
Futtipur  Sikri,  whence  the  line  again  trends 
to  the  south  and  extends  to  near  Neemuch. 


countries  of  Rheerbhom  and  Poorooleah  Bebar.    „,,  u    v  i  *     i.u-        -j  i         *.    j 

nu^..A»    ;»  ;«  10°  r^'      »-c  10'    •     e»  o  1"«  '^cks  belongmg  to  this   widely  extend- 

Chandaisml9    56  ;    /i,    19,  in  L.  Berar,i  ^    ^^^    important  group,     constitute     one 
wo  miles  from  the  north  of  the  Warda  river  ;   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  remarkable  a^d  interesting  aeries 
the  mean  height  of  the  plain  surronndinK  the    j^  ^jj  i„^i^    ^^^      become  aUo  stiU  more  im- 
.'o.I  I      ihe  level  of  the  Goda-         ^^^^   to   the   Indian    Geologist  when  he 

very,  525  feet,  and  coal  lias  been  found  in  its  }  ^^^^3  represenUtives  of  the  same  great  series 
vicmity  in  abundance  The  coal  of  Googoos  ^^^^^^  i„„,^„3^  ^,e^  i„  the  Madras  Pre- 
nearCbanda,atit8  first  trial  was  pronounced  sidency?  Cuddapah,  Kurnool.  &c..  stretching 
to  be  very  dirty,  and  unsuited  for  locomotive  northwards  along  the  flanks  of  the  ghatsTimd 
purposes.  It  contains  great  quantities  of  gas,  „p  ^^^  Godavery  country,  until,  in  Berar  and 
though  It  could  not  produce  &^  welding  heat.  |  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Nizam's  dominion^ 
riie  deposit  at  Cbaiida  occupies  150  square 
miles.  Dr.  Oldham  has  been  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  prospecting  of 
the  Chanda  co;il  fields.  A  bore  has 
been  sunk  near  Telwassa  on  the  Warda. 
through  two  feet  of  shale- and  more  than  ten 
feet  of  coal,  of  a  better  quality  than  that  test- 
ed at  Googooa,  and  resembling  the  finer  coal 
of  the  Bullarpore  beds.  At  Nowkera,  to  the 
south-east  of  Googoos,  another  bore  hole  has 
been  sunk  through  fifty  feet  of  coaly  stufl* 
with  only  a  few  partings  of  shale.  The  de- 
mand of  centuries,  Dr.  Oldham  tells  us,  is 
already  provided  for.  The  best  found  objec- 
tion to  the   Chanda  coal — a  sudden   enlarge 


and  again  in  Bustar  and  Chutteesgurh,  they 
constitute  the  rocky  basis  of  very  extend- 
ed districts.  They  are  divisible  into  several 
different  groups  characterieed  by  peculiar  litho- 
logical  distinctions,  and  throughout  the  whole 
area  described  present  a  wonderful  conatancj 
of  mineral  composition* 

In  Chanda  and  Berar,one  of  the  great  sources 
of  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  coal  deposits 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  beds  in  the  groop 
of  rocks  in  which  the  coal  here  occurs  (known 
to  Indian  Geologists  as  the  Barakur  groupX  ^^ 
invariably  a  tendency  to  exhibit  very  great 
variation  both  in  thickness  and  quality  within 
short  distances.  They  are  often  of  great 
meat  or  contraction  of  the  seam,  accompanied  ^  thickness  locally,  but  thin  out,  and  nearly  dis* 
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appear  within  short  distances  :  this  variation  j 
also  being  not  only  in  the  thickness,  but  also 
in  the  qaality  of  the  beds,  so  that  what  shows 
as  a  bed  of  good  coal  in  a  place  may,  within 
a  few  yards  or  a  few  hundred  yards,  pass  into 
a  shale  without  coal  or  pven  into  a  sandstone. 
But  about  15  miles  north  of  DumagndiHm,near 
the  junction  of  the  Xal-river  near  Litigala,  coal 
was  found.     Mr.  Medlicott  is  of  opinion  that 
the  present  limits   of  the  coal  measure  fields 
in  N.  India  coincide  approximately   with  the 
original  limits  of  deposition,    and  are  not  the 
result  of  faulting,  or   even    mainly  of    denu- 
dation.    All  these   successive   beds  (possibly 
with  the  exception  of  the  Talchir)  representing 
an  enormous  lapse  of  time,  agree  in  one  respect, 
that  they  seem  to  be  purely  fresh-water  (fluvi- 
atile  or  fluviolacustrine)  or  estuarine  deposits. 
The  Kanigunj,  the   Jherria,  the    Bokaro,  the 
Kamghur,  and  the  Karuupura  fields  all  belong 
to  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Damoodah  river, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Blauford  reports   that  the  coal- 
bearing  (Damuda)  beds  of  Korba,  extend  for. 
forty  milts  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  Kubkub ' 
in  Udipur    (Oodeypore).     They  also    extend 
far  to  the  south-east  towards  Oangpnr,  and  to 
the  northwards    towards   Sirguja,    and  in  all 
probability  are  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  deposits  of  the    same    nature    known  to 
occur  in  those  districts.     Main  Pat  and  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  all  the  c(»untry  on  the 
road  from  Main    Pat    through    Chandargarh 
and  Jashpur  to  Ranchi,  consist  of  metamorphic 
Thicks  with  the  exception  of  a  cap  of  trap  and 
laterite  on  Main  Pat.     Indications  of  the  ex- 
istence of  coal  seams    were    afforded    by  the 
occurrence  of  fragments   of  coal  in  the  rivers, 
especially  in  the  Mand.  He  found  a  few  seams 
near  Chitra,  twelve  miles  west  of  Uabkub  and 
nearly   thirty  east  of  Korba.     Two  or  three 
are  seen  in  the    Mand,  about   three     to  four 
miles  east-north-east   of  Chitra,   but  they  are 
only  from  a  foot  to   18    inches  in    thickness. 
In  a  small  stream,    the  Koba    Naddi,   which 
runs  south  of    Chitra,  one    seam  about  three 
feet  in  thickness  is  seen   near   the   villnge  of 
TendumnrI,  more    than  a  mile    south-west  of 
Chitra.  It  is  nearly  horizontal,  having  a  very 
]ow  irregular  dip    to  the  west    or  south-west. 
Part  consists  of    fair  coal,   the  remainder   is 
shaley.     The  only  seam  examined  from  which 
it  is    possible  that  a   useful    supply   of  fuel 
might  be  obtained,    is  exposed  in   the  same 
stream  rather  near  to  Chitra,  being  about  a 
mile  from  that  village,  close  to  the  boundary 
of  the  village  of  Tendumuri.    It  appears  to  be 
of  considerable  thickness,  perhaps  20  feet,  and 
the  lower  portion  appeared  to  be  fair  in  places. 
The  dip  is  about    \5^  to    north-north-west. 
Xieutenant  Sale,  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  Topo- 
graphical Survey,  found  a  seam  of  coal  about 
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four  miles  north-west  of  Rabkub  in  a  small 
stream  running  into  the  Mand,  and  this  may 
be  the  source  of  the  blocks  in  the  ri^er  bed. 
Several  c«>al  localities  have  been  lately  found 
by  the  officers  of  the  Topographical  Survey, 
and  recorded  in  their  maps.  They  are  all 
north  of  Korba  and  (Jdipur,  and  the  Rajah  of 
Jashpur  said  that  coal  occurred  in  his  terri- 
tory in  the  Khurea  country,  twenty-four  miles 
north-west  of  Jashpur-Nagar,  about  one 
hundred  miles  or  rather  more  west  by  south 
of  Ranchi. 

The  Talchir  field,  near  Cuttack,  the  detach- 
ed areas  of  Talohir  sandstones  in  the  Sumbul- 
pur  country,  and  the  Belaspur  field,  are  limit- 
ed to  the  Mahanuddy  basin  ;  the  Pal^mow, 
the  Singrowli,  and  South  Rewah  coals  are  all 
strictly  confined  to  the  Sone  basin ;  the 
Chanda  field,  and  the  continuation  of  this  field 
in  detached  areas  down  the  Godavery  valley, 
considerably  below  Dumagudiam,  all  are 
strictly  confined  to  the  basin  of  the  Qodavery 
and  its  affluents,  while  similarly  the  coal-fields 
of  the  Nerbudda  valley  are  all  limited  to  the 
drainage  basin  of  that  river.  In  other  words, 
the  great  drainage  basins  of  this  couutry  were 
on  the  large  scale  marked  out,  and  existed  (as 
drainage-basins)  at  the  enormously  distant 
period  which  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  deposition  of  the  great  plant-bearing  series. 

At  Cherra  Ponji,  a  bed  of  coal  is  raised  on  an 
insulated  summit  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  the  accompanying  rocks  are  identi- 
cal in  character  with  those  having  a  similar 
relative  position  to  other  beds  of  coal  of  the 
same  formation  whether  above  or  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  insulated  situation  of 
the  coal  measures  at  Cherra  Ponji  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  their  examination, 
owing  to  the  great  extent  of  surface  which 
is  free  from  soil  and  alluvium,  so  that  thegeo- 
legist  has  no  obstacle  to  encounter  but  the 
dense  vegetation  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The 
great  sandstone  formation,  oomposing  here  as 
elsewhere  the  base  of  the  eoal  measures,  forms 
the  lofty  front  of  the  mountains  facing  the 
plains.  The  lower  beds  consist  of  a  coarse  con- 
glomerate, resting  on  greenstone  after  the  man- 
ner of  similar  conglomerates  in  nearly  all  coun- 
tries in  which  their  fundamental  rocks  have 
been  observed.  When  we  consider  that  this 
is  not  merely  the  case  with  the  sandstone 
of  the  Kassya  mountains,  but  that  tha  whole 
series  of  sandstones  throughout  Central  India 
rest  on  the  flanks  of  ranges  of  siente,  green« 
stone,  and  basalt,  we  cannot  apply  more 
appropriate  language  in  elucidation  of  this 
general  feature  in  our  geology,  extending  as 
it  does  over  an  area  of  1,800  geographical 
miles  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  than 
the  following  remarks  of  De  la  Beche :— «' As 
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we  can  ficaroely  conceive  such  general  and 
simultaneous  movements  in  the  interior  strata 
immediately  preceding  the  first  deposit  of 
the  red  sandstone  series,  that  every  point 
on  which  it  reposes  was  convulsed  and  threw 
off  fragments  of  rocks  at  the  same  moment : 
we  should  rather  look  to  certain  foci  of 
disturbance  for  the  dispersion  of  fragments, 
or  the  sudden  elevation  of  lines  of  strata, 
sometimes  perhaps  producing  ranges  of  moun- 
tains in  accordance  with  tlie  views  of  M. 
EUe  de  Beaumont.  Had  this  idea  resulted  from 
observations  in  India,  rather  than  in  Europe, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate,  or 
formed  so  as  to  convey  a  more  accurate  no- 
tion of  the  nature  and  connexions  of  our  red 
cougl«)raerate8.  Ascending  through  the  se- 
ries^of  beds  of  this  rock  in  theKhassya  moun- 
tains, we  find  the  coarser  strata  occasinually 
reappear,  succeeded  again  by  the  normal  bedS) 
which  are  fitie,  durable,  and  prey  coloured.  In 
some  places,  but  especially  when  approaching 
the  upper  third  of  the  series,  th«  colours  be- 
come variegated,  and  ultimately  the  whole,  or 
nearly  so,  assume  a  brick  red  colour.  The 
higher  strata  form  a  barren  ^ableland,  with 
lengthy  sloping  summits,  extending  to  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  towards  the  interior  of  the 
mountains.  The  limestone  and  coal  repose  in 
an  elevated  position  on  either  side  of  the  ad- 
joining summits  ;  whether  the  rocks  of  which 
these  last  are  composed  occupy  a  superior 
geognostic  position  with  regard  to  the  coal 
or  not,  i&  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  as  far 
as  it  is  safe  to  determine  from  inquiries  of 
a  partial  nature,  we  may  consider  the  sand- 
stone from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
higher  peaks  along  their  flanks  as  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  bedvS,  and  consequently,  that 
the  coal  is  a  newer  rock  than  the  sandstone 
composing  adjacent  summits.  In  the  sand- 
stone upon  which  the  coal  and  limestone  im- 
mediately rest  at  Cherra,  a  bed  of  boring 
shells  occur  composing  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  rock  in  certain  places.  The  shells  were 
of  the  size  and  form  i»f  the  Teredo  navalis, 
but  thf>y  are  mineraliKed  so  unfavorably  as  to 
render  \t  doubtful  to  what  genus  they  really 
belonged.  Reposing  on  the  teredinite  sand- 
stone near  Gherra,  a  detached  accumulation 
of  limestone,  with  alternating  beds  of  sand- 
stone, coal,  and  shale,  disposed  in  horizontal 
strata,  ^^rm  a  precipice  about  a  hundred  feet 
high  from  the  base.  €k>al,  to  a  thickness  of 
fifteen  feet  in  places,  occupies  a  middle  position 
in  these  strata.  A  bed  of  loose,  coarse  and 
sharp  sand,  five  feet  deep,  forms  the  roof  of  the 
coal,  and  a  layer  of  soft  sandstone,  about  two 
feet  in  thickness,  rests  directly  under  the  soil 
upon  a  bed  of  clay  about  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  clay  holds  an  intermediate    position  be- 
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tween  the  roof  of  the  coat  and  the  snperincom- 
bent  sandstone;  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  dark 
in  some  places,  and  intersected  horizontally 
with  thin  layers  of  gravel  coal,  and  an  iron 
pyrites  of  little  value  and  in  small  quantity. 
From  their  softness,  these  beds  are  easily 
though  not  uniformly  acted  upon  by  snrface 
water,  which  peculiarity  may  have  given  rise 
to  that  waved  appearance  observed  by  Mr. 
Jones  and  Captain  Sage  in  the  Burdwan  and 
Palamow  coal-fields. 

The  coal  of  Cherra  is  excellent  for  many 
purposes.  Dr.  Hooker  found  it  generally 
used  by  the  Assam  steamers,  and  was  inform- 
ed on  board  that  in  which  be  traversed  the 
Sunderbunds,  some  months  afterwards,  that 
her  furnaces  consumed  729  lbs.  per  hour  ; 
whereas  the  consumption  of  English  coal  was 
800  lbs.,  of  Burdwan  coal  840  lbs.,  and  of 
Assam  900  lbs. — Hooker  Him,  Jour,,  VoL  II., 
page  303 

Arracan.-^Co9l  has  been  discovered  at 
Kyuk  Phyu  in  the  Arracan  district  near 
Oogadong,  close  to  the  anchorage  of 
ships.  It  was  firtit  observed  by  Lieutenant 
Foley  in  1833,  and  afterwards  described  by 
that  gentleman  and  Captain  Margrave  (vol.  IL 
Asiat.  Jour.  p.  595).  The  quality  of  this  coal 
is  good,  but  the  quantity  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
been  discovered  is  deficient.  At  Sandowv 
in  the  same  district,  Lieut.  Mackintosh  found 
coal  in  the  Eingtellie  neighbourhood ;  one 
specimen  of  this  coal,  mixed  up  with  silicioas 
matter,  is  said  by  Mr.  Walters  to  form  the 
snbatanoe  of  an  entire  hill  (vide  Jonr.  Asiat. 
Soc.  II,  p.  264) ;  iron  ores  are  also  said  to  occur 
here    in  considerable  quantity. 

In  Burma,  this  mineral  is  known  to  occnr 
at  three  separate  localities,  all  lying  westwards 
of  the  Irawadi,  at  distances  varying  from  five 
to  seven  miles  of  it.  The  most  southerly  of 
these  localities  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  the  small  village  of  Tembiung,  where  it 
crops  out  for  about  fifty  yards  in  the  bank  of 
a  stream  dipping  to  westSO'',  and  south  15^. 
The  black  bed  in  which  the  coal  is  there  found 
is  four  feet  thick,  but  only  two  feet  nine  in- 
ches of  this  is  coaly,  and  the  mineral  is  flaky, 
cracked  and  jointed ;  the  best  layers  of 
coal  are  about  one  foot  three  inches  thick  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  This  coal  is  of  a 
blazing  character,  burning  freely  and  rapidly 
with  a  good  blaze,  but  with  the  considerable 
ash  of  27  per  cent.  A  second  locality  is  about 
I  five  miles  further  north  along  the  npper 
waters  of  the  Kibuing  stream  abont  five  miles 
westward  of  the  village  of  Thingadhaa.  The 
coal  bed  is  five  feet  six  inches  thick,  but  the 
seam  of  coal  which  is  flaky  and  woody  is 
about  three  feet  eight  inches  to  four  feet  in 
depth.  It  contains  jet-looking  masses,  and 
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drops  of  resin,  which  flame  brightly.  The 
third  locality  lies  about  eight  miles  north- 
west of  the  village  of  Thiogadhau,  being  ex- 
posed iix  the  Manda  Kyoung  or  stream.  It 
is  flaky   but  hard,   compact,  and  jetty,   with 


small  imbedded  lumps  of  ambery-looking  re- 
sinous matter.  This  coal  is  of  better  quality 
and  more  durable,  the  roof  is  strong  and  the 
floor  also  good,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the 
most  promising  of  the  three  localities. — Dr, 
Oldham  %n  Vulss  Embassy,  p.  335. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  Malay  peninsula, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Luzon,  and  in  Borneo,  of 
good  quality  and  suited  to  economical  uses.  A 
seam  of  tbe  Borneon  coal  was  first  discovered 
in  one  of  the  islands  in    the  river   of  Brunai 
where  it  crops  out     It  was  afterwards  found 
in  the  mainland,  near  the  banks  of  the  same 
river,  and  subsequently  in  the  island  ofLabuan 
about  12  miles  from  its  embouchure.  In  these 
places  it  is  at  present  mined  by  European  skill 
and  capital,  and   been  found,  on  ample  trial, 
superior  to  any  Asiatic  coal    hitherto  tried. 
The  coal  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Borneo  river 
has  been  traced  for  several  miles  into   ihe  in- 
terior.    On  the  southern  coast  of  the  island 
coal  has  been  found  in  the  territory  of  Han- 
jurmasin  and  rained  by  the  Dutch.  This  from 
all  accounts  is  of  the  same  quality  as  tbe  coal 
of  the  northern  side,  and  may  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  field,  which  would  make  tbe 
Borneon  coal  fields  tbe   largest  in   the  world, 
after  tbose  of  North  Amenca.     Steam  navi- 
gation has  given  a  value  to  the    coals  of  Bor- 
neo, which,  without  it,  in  a  country  inhabited 
by  rude  people  and  covered  with  forest,  might 
have  lain  for  ages  as  useless  as  the  lime  and 
sandstones  in  which  it  is  imbedded. — Craw- 
fur<Vs  Dictionary^  page  1 95. 

Coal  occurs  in  several  parts  of  Tenasserim 
on  tbe  Great  and  Little  Tenasserim  liivers  : 
on  tbeLeiiya,  at  Tbyet-Myo. 

M«rgui  possesses  valuable  fields  of  coal. 
Tbe  beds  are  very  extensive,  from  nine  to 
eighteen  feet  thick,  and  about  sixteen  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  principal  mine  is 
about  ninety  miles  up  the  great  Tenasserim 
river.  It  was  at  one  time  worked  by  Govern- 
ment, but  didnot  prove  remunerative  and  wa^ 
supprcRsed  from  want  of  management.  The 
Hergui  coal  was  regarded  by  the  Coal  Com 
mittee  as  true  mineral  coal,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  A  similar  coal  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  Tenasserim  north  of  the  latitude  of  Tavoy ; 
but  Capt.  Tremenheere  regards  both  as 
superior  varieties  of  lignite.  '*  Lignite  or 
brown  coal/'  says  Hitchcock,  '*  appears  to  be 
peat  which  has  long  been  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  has  undergone  certain  chemical  changes, 
'whereby  bitumen  has  been  produced.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  is  probably  the  same    substance, 
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which  has  been  longer  buried  in  the  earth 
and  has  undergone  still  further  changes.*^  The 
coal  of  the  great  Tenasserim  valley  appears  to 
have  been  so  long  buried  in  the  earth  tbat 
tbe  best  parts  of  it  are  better  than  ordi- 
nary lignite  asd  equal  to  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  bituminous  coal,  ^hich  is  true 
of  beds  of  lignite  in  other  parts  pf  the  world. 
"  Eighty  miles  from  Mergui,  inexhaUBtible 
beds  of  coal  of  an  uniformly  good  quality  occur 
on  the  Thian  Khan,  one  of  the  main  bmnchea 
of  tbe  Little  Tenasserim.  The  various  beds 
are  described  to  be  what  is  called  cannel  coal, 
remarkable  for  consisting  of  upwards  of  50  per 
cent,  of  bitumen,  a  superior  blazing  material, 
which  is  the  main  point  in  getting  up  steam.'^ 
Coal  has  also  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lenhea  river,  south  of  Mergui.  It  is  a  field 
for  examination. 

Deposits  of  coal  have  been  found  along  the 
Siamese  coast  from  Pennng  to  the  vicinity  of 
Junk  Ceylon.  In  1836,  specimens  of  coal 
were  brought  from  Trang,  one  of  the  lower 
provinces  of  Siam,  and  subsequently  a  deposit 
was  discovered  at  Tama,  notQurbie.  C<»alwaa 
found  at  Sungei-Kamuning,  about  sixteen 
miles  above  Trang,  and  at  a  place,  also, 
nearly  east  of  Pulo  Mutiara  or  Pearl  Island, 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  southward  of  S. 
Kamuning.  It  was  also  found  at  the  Pulo 
'i'iga  island,  lying  off  Furlis,  on  the  coast  of 
Eeddah,  but  although  this  coal  lies  about 
thirty  miles  further  south  than  the  Trang 
coast  coal,  or  rather  S.  Kamuning,  Colonel 
Low  was  inclined  to  believe  them  to  be  of 
the  same  coal  field.  Another  coal  was  found 
in  the  bay  north  of  Tanjong  Bumbong  on  the 
coast  of  Trang,  betwixt  the  last  place  and 
Kamuning. 

The  coal  in  Ligor  and  Kedah  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  identical  in 
composition,  in  the  proportion  of  volHtile  mat- 
ter to  charcoal,  with  some  kinds  of  cannel  coal. 
'Sp.  Gr.  1-245,— Volatile  matter,  46746  ; — 
Charcoal  52071  ;— Ash  M 83=1 00.  Tbat 
found  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  of 
Junk- Ceylon,  (well  known  for  its  tin)  and 
which  occurs  near  the  bank  of  a  river  and 
about  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  its 
mouth,  was  reported  by  Professor  Ansted  as 
adapted  for  every  purpose  to  which  coal  is 
economically  applied. 


Junk  Ceylon   Coal 
English  Cannel  Coal 


1-25 
1-27 


In  100  parts. 

Aflb. 


Volatile 
matter. 
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The  position  indicated  as  a  deposit  of  coal, 
is  in  Lat.  7""  44'  N.  and  Lon.  99o  15'  E..  the 
southern  point  of  Pulo  Lontar  bearing  S.  W. 
by  S.  Teiebon  S.  S.  E.  and  Tanjong  Cotton 
N.  E.  by  N.  Some  of  it  takes  on  the  polish  '  and  gutta  peroha  are  amongst  its  vegetable  pro- 
of fine  jet.     The  Ligor  specimens  of  this  jet '  ducts.     The  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  Balawi 


COAL. 

again,  the  coal  is  overlaid  by  white  sand- 
stone. Borneo,  as  a  mineral  country  is  perhaps 
the  richest  in  the  East;  producing  gold 
coa],  antimony    and  iron,    while  caoutchouc 


are  the  best. 

Coal  is  found  at  Rettie  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Sumatra,  which  bears  a  strong  re 


or  Rajang  are  more  extensive  thitn  any  yet  dis- 
covered on  the  island.  Fn^mthe  river  Bar- 
am,  coal  is  traced  to  the  upper  parts   of  the 


semblance  to  that  from  Junk-Ceylon,  sp.  gr.  Bintulu,  and  thence  southward  to  the  Rajang 
1  23.  Volatile  matter  51-43.  Charcoal  48-57.  river,  on  the  left  bank  of  which,  at  Tujo- 
Ash  not  determined.  ;  Nang,   there  is  a  seam   exposed  upwards  of 

lu  the  coal  of  Ligor  and    Kedah  on  the  '  thirteen  feet  in  thickness.     At  different  other 
west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninstda,  one  por- 1  p<irts  of  the  river,  and  also  in   several  of  its 
tion  of  jet  had  a  beautiful  lustre  and  high   branc'nes,  coal  is  found  in  abundance, 
piilish.  The  fracture  shows  a  fine  velvet  black  [      In  China,  coal  is  generally  used  for  fuel  in 


or  brownish  black.  It  was  found  by  a  Penang 
Siamese  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Junk-Ceylon,  (well  known  for  its  tin)  near 
the  bank  of  a  river,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  from  its  mouth.     This  rested  on  a  layer 
of   sand,    beneath   which,  and    in    contact 
with  the    coal,  was  a    thin   layer  of  blue 
clay.     Colonel  Low  was  led  to  think  that  the 
coal  extends  from  the  beach  to  a  small  hill  or 
elevation  which  stretches  for  about  1000  feet 
inaN.  toS.  direction  along  the  shore  at  a  dis- 
tance varying  from  50  to  200  feet,  in  about 
latitude  1°  41'  N.  and  longitude  99^  15*  E., 
the   southern   point  of  Pulo  Lontar  bearing 
S.  W.  by  S.  P.  Teiebon  S.  S.  E.  and  Tanjong 
Cotton  N.  E.  by  N.  {J&urn.    Ind*  Arch.  IlL 
153, 154, 161,  738).  On  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
at    various  localities  along  the  western  coast 
of  that  region,   at  Katani,   Ayer  Ramni,  and 
Bencoolen,    at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Reteh, 
and  along  the  banks  in  the  Batang  Gausal 
and   the   Ingragiri,  with,  it  is   supposed,  the 
Kampar.  In  Sumatra,  coal  of  serviceable  qual- 
ity exists,  also  in  Banka   and  Madura.   (New 
lioiterdam  Courani,    SepL    23,    1851.)     In 
Borneo  Proper  {Low  Sarawak,  12),  on  Pulo 
Keug  Arang  near  the  north  end  of  Labuan,  at 
various  places  on  the  west,  south-west,    and 
south-east  coasts  of  Borneo,  at  the  Bunut,  on 
Pontianakjthe  country  of  Banjarmassim,  where 


all  those  places  which  have  been  visited,  and 
the  supply  might  probably  be  greaUv  increas- 
ed by  introducing  machinery  ana  European 
modes  of  working  it  The  boats  on  the  Noith 
river,  below  Nanhiung,  lie  near  the  mouth  of 
a  horizontal  shaft  worked  into  the  mine,  above 
which  the  cliffs  are  scraped  down  as  the  shaft 
advances.  The  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  of 
the  best  modes  of  draining  and  ventilating 
mines,  must  necessarily  prevent  the  working  of 
many  of  them  beyond  a  certain  depth  and 
extent.  The  mountains  of  Shansi  and  Chihli 
supply  large  quantities  of  this  valuable 
mineral,  and  many  boats  find  constant  em- 
ployment in  bringing  a  coarse  anthracite  fn>m 
Kuichan  in  Ltautung  to  Tientsin.  One  lo- 
cality of  the  mine  in  Liautung  is  about  lat 
39^  10'  N.,  and  Jong.  121°  25'  E.  Several 
kinds,  both  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal, 
have  been  seen  in  marts  at  the  north  ;  and 
coal  dust  and  refuse  is  mixed  with  a  little 
moistened  clay  at  Peking,  and  made  into 
cakes  for  the  fires  of  the  poor  :  that  whicL  it 
brought  to  Canton  is  hard,  and  leaves  a  large 
proportion  of  ashes  after  combustion  ;  during 
ignition,  it  throws  off  a  suffocating  sulpha- 
reous  smoke,  which  prevents  the  natives  using 
it  for  cooking.  It  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  copperas  from  hepatic  iron  pyrites, 
according  to  Dn  Halde,  but  is  less  frequently 


immense  deposits  are  found,  Pagattan,and  on  i  employed  in  the  arts  than  it  would  be  if  the 


the  Koti  river,  mines  are  worked.  A  small  field 
has  been  found  near  Macassar  in  Celebes; 
but  the  coal  is  of  a  worthless  description. 
(See  Singapore  Free  Press,  July  19,  1850, 
whick  describes  tJie  coal  treasures  o/  the  Archi- 
pelago). It  is  said  that  fine  specimens  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Philippine  province 
of  Alley  (Mallat,  Les  Philippines,!.  122) 
but  the  existing  notices  of  them  are  slight. 
In  Labuan  large  mines  have  been  opened. 

In  Borneo,  coal  is  associated  at  tulo  Chir- 
min,  which  is  about  200  feet  high,  with  a  fer- 
ruginous sandstone,  and  overlaid  by  a  mass  of 
red  sand  and    clay.     At  Pulo  havg  Arang 
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people  knew  better  bow  to   use  it. 

Coal  is  found  abundantly  at  Ke-Lnng  in 
Formosa.  Coal  is  found  in  the  districts  around 
Negata  in  Japan.  The  Russians,  under  the 
command  of  a  Russian  officer,  have  opened 
coal  mined  rather  lower  than  'Tonquien  Bay. 
— Singapore  Free  Press,  April  2,  1832. 
John*s  Indian  Archipelago^  YoL  ll,,  p. 
Jrom  349  to  351.  Colonel  Low,  No.  3 
Journ,  Ind.  Arch.  Williams^  Middle  King- 
dom, p.  242.  Hodgson's  Nagasaki,  p,  227. 
JicCulloeh*s  Vict.  p.  287.  Journ.  Ind. 
A  r chip,  Eng.  Cyc.  CaJU.  Rev,  Annals  Imd. 
Admin*  Mason. 
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COAPARI,  properly  Cobbari  tengaL  Tam. 
Copra.     Cocoanut  fruit  dried. 

COAYA,  properJy  Qoia  Maram.  Tam. 
Psidium  pyriferura. 

COBiEA  SCANDENS.  A  fast  growing 
creeper,  flowers  purple,  the  stems  attach  them- 
selves to  any  rough  surface,  like  some  of  the 
Cereus  species  ;  it  is  well  adapted  for  screen- 
ing walls. — RiddelL 

COBALT  and  Nickel  occur  in  Ceylon,  near 
Saffrasram. 

COBARI  AKU.  Tel.  Leaves  of  Cada- 
ba  Indica. 

COBEBAS.     FoBT.     Cubebs. 

COBITIS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  abdomioal  Malacopterygii,  and  family 
Caprinidse.  This  genus  includes  the  Loaches. 
— BngL  Cycl  p.  41. 

COBRA,  the  ordinary  name  by  which  Eu- 
ropeans in  India  designate  the  Naga  genus  of 
▼enemons  Colubrine  snakes  of  the  family 
ElapidsB.  There  is  only  one  species,  the 
Naga  tripudians  which  has  a  moderate  body 
with  rather  short  tail  It  has  a  small  or 
moderate  eye,  with  a  round  pupil^  a  poison 
fang  in  front  of  the  maxillary^  which  is 
but  little  moveable  or  erectile,  and  only 
one  tooth  behind.  The  anterior  ribs  are 
elongate  and  erectile,  and  the  skin  of  the 
neck  is  dilatable.  When  the  cobra  rises 
in  play,  or  for  amusement,  it  spreads  out 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  from  which  it  gets 
the  Spanish  name  of  ''  Cobra  di  Capello,"  in 
English  the  "  Hooded  Snake."  Its  bite  is 
certain  death.  It  is  said  that  the  poison  can 
be  combated  by  injecting  potash  into  the 
veins,  but,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  poison's 
action,  this,  even  if  true,  is  valueless.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  natives  of  Ceylon  do 
not  kill  the  cobra  when  caught,  but  enclose 
it  in  a  mat  bag  with  some  boiled  rice  for 
food,  and  place  it  thus  in  a  flowing  stream. 
In  Guzerat  the  hindoos  do  not  kill  this  or 
any  other  snake.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
the  Naga  tripudians — 

Var.  (a).  The  spectacled  or  Bin-ocellate 
cobra  has  its  neck,  on  the  steel  brown  skin, 
marked  with  a  white,  black  edged  cj  or  ^ 
enclosing  at  either  extremity  a  black  ocellus. 
This  is  only  seen  when  the  hood  is  expanded. 
It  is  found  in  Southern  India  and  in  Bur- 
mah  1     It  grows  to  5^  feet. 

Var*  (bj.  The  monocellate  or  one  mark- 
ed cobra,  hasf  a  plain  white  ocellus,  with 
black  centre  and  margin,  and  grows  to  4 
feet  in  length.  It  is  the  cobra  of  Central  In- 
dia and  Burmah.  (Nicholson.)  The  cobra 
is  worshipped  by  all  hindns,  and  its  form,  as 
an  idol,  with  three  or  nine  heads,  in  stone 
or  brass,  may  be  everywhere  seen  in  India. 
It    is  often  bending  over  the  idol  of  the 
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lingam.  The  cobra  sometimes  swims  out  to 
sea.  Indian  genera  and  species  of  the 
family  Elapidae,  are  as  under  : 

Hamadiyas  elaps.     Schl     Andamans. 
Naja  tripudians.     Merr.     Bengal,   Pegu, 
Tenasserim. 

Syn.,  N.  hitescens.  Lour, 
N.  kaouthia.  Lesson, 
N.  sputatrix.  Eein. 
N.  atra.  Cantor, 
N,  larvata.  Cantor, 
Var.  a  with  spectacles. 
h  without 


9) 


» 


» 


>* 


Bungarus  cseruleus*  Schl.  Calcutta,  Pegu* 

tropidonotus.  Schl. 

Ceylonicus.   Gunth,     Ceylon. 
Xeuurelaps  bungaroides.     Cantor,    Cherra 
punji. 

Megaerophis  flaviceps.  Hein,     Mergui. 
Elaps  McLellandiL  Rein,     Assam,  Pegu. 

,,      melanurus.  Candor.  Pegu,  Tenasserim. 

„      intestinalis.  Laur,     Singapore. 

COBRA-TEL.  A  term  applied  in  Ceylon 
to  a  decoction  of  the  heads  of  Cobras  and 
saliva  of  Iguanas  or  Kabra  goyas, — and  sup- 
posed by  the  Singhalese  to  be  deadly  poison- 
ous. 

COBRE.     Poet.    Sp.     Copper. 

COBRI.     Can.     Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCATIYE.  Sing.   Aponogeton  crispum. 

COCCHI.    It.  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCCIDiE  of  Leach,  the  Gallii^gecia  of 
Latreille,  a  family  of  insects  placed  by  La- 
treille  and  others  at  the  end  of  the  Homoptera, 
The  insects  belonging  to  this  family  live  upon 
trees  or  plants  of  various  kinds  :  they  are  of 
small  size,  and  in  the  larva  state  have  the 
appearance  of  oval  or  round  scales,  hence 
they  are  called  Scale  Insects.  They  are 
closely  attached  to  the  plant  or  bark  of  the 
tree  they  inhabit,  and  exhibit  no  distinct  ex- 
I  ternal  organs.  At  certain  seasons,  when  about 
to  undergo  their  transformation,  they  become 
fixed  to  the  plant,  and  assume  the  pupa  state 
within  the  skin  of  the  larva.  The  pupa  o£ 
the  male  has  the  two  anterior  legs  directed 
forwards,  and  the  remaining  four  backwards  ; 
whereas  in  the  female  the  whole  six  are  di- 
rected backwards.  When  the  males  have  as- 
sumed the  winged  or  image  state,  they  are 
said  to  issue  from  the  posterior  extremity  of 
their  cocoon.  In  the  spring  time  the  body 
of  the  female  becomes  greatly  enlarged,  and 
approaches  more  or  less  to  a  spherical  form. 
In  <Bome  the  skin  is  smooth,  and  in  others 
transverse  incisions  or  vestiges  of  segments 
are  visible.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  female 
receives  the  embraces  of  the  male,  after  which 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  extremely 
numerous.    In  some,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
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by   tLe  insect  beneath  her  own  body,  after  |  C.  hezagynns. 
which  she  dies,  and  the  body   hardens  and    C.  incanos. 


forms  a  scale-like  covering,  which  serves  to 
protect  the  eggs  until  the  following  season, 
when  they  hatch.  The  females  of  other  spe- 
cies cover  their  eggs  with  a  white  cotton  like 
substance,  which  answers  the  same  end.  Of 
the  species  of  this  genas>  Coccus  maniparus 
is  said  to  puncture  the  Tamarix  gallica,  and 
produce  the  Arabian  manna.  C.  cacti  pro- 
duces the  cochineal,  and  C.  lacca  the  lac. — 
Eng.  Cye.  Vol,  II,  p.  43.  See  Coccus. 
COCCINEA  INDICA.     W.  and  A. 

Coccinea  grand  is.  Wights  III. 

Bryooia  grandis,  Linn, 

Momordica  monadelpba,  Roxb,  ill.  708,  Rheede. 


Bemg. 


»> 

BUBH. 


Beemboo 
Tela  kucha 
Ken-bunsT 
Tua-tbakhwa  ,, 

Bbimb  Hi!fD. 

Kanduri  Hikd.  oCPanj. 
Gol-kundra  „       •,      ,. 


Kovel 

Govel 

Vimbika 

GoLiroo 

Kove 

Donda ;  Bimbika 


Maleal. 


9* 

Sawsc. 

SiND. 

Tam. 
Tel. 


Kakidonda ;  Kai -donda 
A  climbing  shrub,  grows  all  over  India,  in 
flower  and  fruit  the  whole  year,  green  fruit 
used  in  curries,  ripe  fruit  eaten  raw,  and 
greedily  sought  after  by  birds.  The  leaves  are 
applied  externally  in  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
and  the  plant  internally  in  gonorrhaea. — Roxb. 
iii.  708.  Voigt.  59.  Dr.  J.  S.  Stetcari. 

COCCOIDEOUS  PARASITES.  See  Co- 
leoptera  ;     Coccoidae ;  Coccus. 

COCCOLOBA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Polygonacece.  C.  cris- 
pata  grows  in  Nepal,  and  Wight,  in  Icones, 
figures  C.  Indies,  C.  excoriata,  C.  pubescens, 
and  C.  uvifera  is  a  West  Indian  plant.  The 
fruit  of  the  last  is  sweetish  and  its  wood  is 
used  for  cabinet  work. — Voigt  Eng.  Cye. 
VoL  11.  page  45. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Insessores,  family 
Fringillidae,  and  sub-family  Fringilliuffi. 
Three  species  of  Coccothraustes  occur  in  S. 
Eastern  Asia. 

Coccothraustes  vulgaris.  The  Haw-finch  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  occurs  in  China,  Japan  (qu. 
C.  Japonicus,  Schlegel  1) 

COCCULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Meiiispermacece,  con- 
sisting of  climbers,  whose  leaves  are  usual- 
ly more  or  less  heart-shaped,  and  the  flowers 
small^  and  either  white  or  pale  green,  in 
loose  panicles  or  racemes ;  in  most  cases 
they  are  dioecious,  and  are  always  very 
minute.  The  species  are  usually  powerful 
bitter  febrifuges.  The  following  occur  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia. 

G.  acuminatus 


C.  calophyllus. 
0.  cordifolius. 
C.  crispus. 


C.  macrocarpuB. 
C.  malabaricus. 
C«  megaspermus. 
C.  oleracea* 
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C.  laurifolius. 


C.  plukenetii. 
C.  tomentosua. 
C.  villr>8U8. 


COCCULUS  ACUMINATUS.  D.  C 


Tiliacora  racemosa, 

CoUb. 
T.  acuminata,  Miers, 
Braunea    mAniaper- 

moidea,  WUld. 


C.  radiatus,  D.  C. 
C.  poly  carp  us,  Walt. 
Menispermnm  acaini- 

natum. 
M.  radiatam.  Lam. 
M.  polycarpoD,  Roxb. 

Tila  kora  Brno,  i  Vulli  kaniram    Malfal. 

Baga-luta  Hind.  I  Tiga  muehadi  Tbl. 

A  trailing  shrub,  grows  in  both  peninsulas, 
Oudhy  Assam ;  has  small  cream  coloured 
sweet  scented  flowers. —  C^Shaughntssy,  p, 
202.  Vaigi.  33  L 

COCCULUS  BAKIS,  Senegal  Root,  diu- 
retic and  very  bitter,  used  in  intermittents 
and  gonorrhoea. —  O'Shaughnessy. 

COCCULUS  BURMANNL  b.  C.  sjn.  of 
Cljpea  Burmanni,  W  and  A. 

COCCULUS  CEBATHA,  in  Arabia  an 
ardent  spirit,  called  Khamr-ul-Majnun,  is 
distilled  from  its  berries. 

COCCULUS  CONVOLVULACEUS.  D. 
C.  syn.    of  Cocculus  cordif<»lius,  D.  C. 

COCCULUS  CORDIFOLIUS.  D.  0. 

Cocculus  convolvulaoeiis,  D.  C- 

„      verniooBMS,  Wall. 
MeDispermum  glabrum,  KUin. 

„  cordifolium,  WUld. 

Gnluncba  Beno.    Guluncha,    Gur- 


T8in-tha-ma.nway  Burm. 
Gul-bel,    Gulwail    Dux. 
Heart  leaved  coccu- 
lus Eng. 


cha,  Gudaticba    Hibtd. 

Cit-amerdu        Mai. at  f 

Sitamerdu         Malbai.. 

Shendi  kodi  Tam. 

Tipatiogge  Teu 

A  valuable  plant  growing  in  the  penin- 
snla,  in  Bengal,  Burmah  and  AssauL  Its  stem 
is  succulent,  twining  and  perennial,  running 
over  the  highest  trees.  The  root,  stem  and 
leaves  are  used  in  medicine  in  decoction. 
The  root  is  large,  soft  and  spongy,  and  is 
given  fresh  iu  gonorrhoea  :  in  powder,  15  to 
30  grs.  are  emetic,  the  decoction  is  called 
Pachuna.  An  extract  called  Palo  is  prepar- 
ed from  the  stem. — OSK 
COCCULUS  CRISPUS.  D.  C. 

Menispermum  crispum,  Linn. 

„  verrucosum,  Flem, 

Finns  felleus,  Rumph, 

A  twining  plant  of  Sumatra,  Java  and  the 
Moluccas,  with  a  tubercled  or  warted  stem  ; 
it  is  employed  by  the  Malays  for  the  curs 
of  intermittent  fevers. — O^Shaugh, 

Menispermum  fenestratunij  Bozb,i8  in  great 
repute  among  the  Singalese,  who  slice  it* 
steep  it  in  water,  and  swallow  it  along  with, 
the  infusion  as  a  stomachic. — Eng.  Cjfc 
page  46. 

COCCULUS    FIBRAUREA  of  Cochin- 
China  and  China;  used  by  the  Malays  in 
agues  and  liver  diseases. — ffShaughMst^ 
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coccus. 


COCHIN. 


HoDg  £C7BM. 

Kakmari-ki-biDJ  Due. 

lodian  Berry  Eno. 

Coque  He  levant,  Fr. 

Fischkormer  Qieric. 

Jermai  Guz. 
Kakmari-kibiuj  ;      „ 

Jermai  Hind. 


COCCULUS  INDICUS.    Ekg. 

Oalla  di  InTanto  It. 

Qrana  Orieatis   of 

Kuelliiis  Lat. 

Tuba-bid ji         Ma  leal. 
Mahi-zabra  Pers. 

Kakamari  Sans. 

Kaka  colU  verei       Tam. 
Kakicbempu  vittuluTiCL. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Anamirtapaniculata 
of  CoUb.f  the  Anamirta  cocculus  of  IF.  and  A., 
and  the  Cocoulus  suberosus  of  D.  C.  Menisper- 
mttm  cocculas  of  Linnceuiy  a  powerful  climb- 
ing plant,  common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  in  commerce  the 
fruit  is  obtained  through  Bombay,  Madras  and 
Ceylon.  The  berry  is  highly  poisonous,  and 
is  not  used  internally  in  medicine.  Even  ex- 
ternally, as   an   ointment,  though   useful  in 


rapidly  on  the  Cactus  indica,  the  indigenous 
opuntia,  the  country  Nopal,  and  between  1800 
and  1807,  74,366^  lbs.  of  the  cochineal, 
amounting  to  Rupees  142,916  in  value,  was 
shipped  to  England,  but  at  a  loss,  as  the  wild 
species  was  found  greatly  inferior  to  the  true. 
The  cochineal  insect  was  introduced  into  Java 
about  the  year  1 825,  as  a  Qoverument  experi- 
ment, and  apparently  with  more  success  in  its 
production  than  in  British  India,  for  as  long 
ago  as  1844  it  was  exported  from  Batavia  to 
the  estimated  value  of  93,319  guilders.  The 
species  introduced  into  India  swarms  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  settles  on  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Cactus,  which  they  immediately  de- 
stroy. The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Ho- 
manabad  was  surrounded  with  prickly  pear 
but  disappeared  in  1  %Sby  under  one  of  these 


Forri go  capitis,  its   use  requires  great    care.  .  swarms.-— ifoyZe,  Prod*  Rf,^  page  57,  Crato- 
It  is  used  to  puison  fish,  and   a   weak  decoc- '/wrrf  Diet  page  112. 


tiou  to  destroy  ticks  in  sheep.  In  1850,  2359 
bags  were  imported  into  Britain,  value  19s. 
to  24«.  the  cwt.  Cocculus  Lacunosus.  D.  C,  C. 
Levanticus,  Eng,^  C.  orbiculatus^  D»  (7.,  and 
C  suberosus.  iV,  and  A,,  are  syns.  of  Ana- 
mirta cocculus. —  Dr.  O'SIuiughnessp,  p.  196- 
198.  Boyle.  lioxb.  Eng.  Gyc.  McCulloch. 
Comm.  Did.  p.  301.     W.and  A, 

COCCULUS  PALM  AT  US. 
Colombo  root  Eno.  |  Colombo  ke  jur    Hind. 

COCCULUS  VILLOSUS.  D.  C,  W.  ^  A. 

C.  sepium.     CoUh. 
Meniapermam  villosum.     Lam. 

„  hirsutum.     Linn.  Roxb. 

myusotoidcB.  Li?in. 


Beng. 
Hind. 


Tel. 


Dusara-tiga 

„      cbettu 
Chi  pur  u  tige 


Tel. 


Huyer 
Dier 

Farid-buti 
Katie  tige 

This  plant  is  used  in  native  medicine.  A 
decoction  of  the  fresh  roots  is  given  in  rheu- 
matism, and  is  considered  heating,  laxative 
and  sudorific  ;  a  curry  of  the  leaves  is  used 
for  the  same  object.  The  juice  of  the  ripe 
berries  makes  a  good,  durable,  bluish,  purple 
ink.  The  withies  are  woven  into  small  bas- 
kets, and  are  used  for  cords  by  the  cultiva- 
tors.—  Voigt.  331. 

COCCUS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Hemiptera ;  the  species  of  Coccus 
knoivn  in  India  are  the  C.  cacti,  the  cochineal  \ 
insect,  the  C.  lacca,  that  yields  the  stick  lac 
of  commerce,  and  the  C.  maniparus  of  Arabia, 
that  punctures  the  Tamarix  gallica,  and  causes 
the  exudation  of  the  Arabian  manna.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  Coccus  cacti,  the  true 
grana  fina,  and  the  grana  sylvestris,  and  after 
prolonged  efforts  on  the  part  of' Drs.  James 
Anderson  and  Barry  of  Madras,in  1795,  the  C. 
sylvestris,  or  wild  species  of  the  cochineal  in- 
sect, was  introduced  into  Bengal  by  Captain 
Neilsott  of  H.  M.  74th  Kegimeut.    It  throve 
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COCCUS  ILICIS.     See  Kermes. 

COCCUS  LACCA  produces  the  substance 
called  lac  ;  it  inhabits  India,  is  found  on 
various  trees  in  great  abundance  on  the  Ficus 
religiosa  and  F.  Indica,  Butea  frondosa,  and 
Rhamus  jujuba.  "  When  the  females  of 
this  Coccus  have  fixed  themselves  to  a  part 
of  the  branch  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
feed,  a  pellucid  and  glutinous  substauce  be- 
gins to  exude  from  the  margins  of  the  bodyi 
and  in  the  end  this  substHuce  covers  the 
whole  insect  vnth  a  cell,  which,  when  har- 
dened by  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  lac. 
So  numerous  are  these  insects,  and  so  closely 
crowded  together,  that  they  often  entirely 
cover  a  branch ;  and  the  groups  take  dif- 
ferent shapes,  as  squares,  hexagons,  &c.,  ac- 
cordicg  to  the  space  left  round  the  insect 
which  first  began  to  form  its  cell.  Under 
these  cells  the  females  deposit  their  eggs, 
which,  after  a  certain  period,  are  hatched, 
and  the  young  ones  eat  their  way  out."  It 
is  found  encircling  twigs  and  branches.  The 
broken  twigs  covered  with  these  incrusta- 
tions are  called  '  stick  lac'  in  commerce.  After 
the  colour  has  been  extracted  and  further 
purified,  shell  lac  results. — Kirhy  and  Spence^ 
Vol.  IV,  p.  142,  quoted  in  Eng.  Cyc.  Vol.  II, 
p.  144. 

COCCUS  PEL  A.     See  Fraxinus. 

COCCUS  POLONICUS  is  a  species  which 
is  used  in  dyeing  a  red  colour.  It  is  now 
chiefly  employed  by  the  Turks  for  dyeing 
wool,  silk,  and  hair,  and  for  staining  the 
nails  of  women's  fingers. — {Kirhy  and  Spence 
Vol.  /,  p.  320).     E7ig.  Cyc,  p.  44. 

COCKIN.     See  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCHENILHA.     Port.     Cochineal. 

COCHENILLE.     Fr.     Cochineal. 

COCHIN.  A  town  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
In  lat.  9°  58'  N.    long.  70°  15 J'  E.      The 
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Cochin-china. 


bar  has  on  it  14  or  15  feet,  and  is  navigable  name  given  bj  the  Anam  people  to  the  capital 
by  vessels  of  600  and  700  tons  (Horsburgh),  of  Tonqnin  ;  and  Cochin  China  is  known  to 
Cochin  harbour  appears  to  be  the  best  on  that  I  theMalay  navigators  as  Kutchi,  but  they  give 
coast.  Captain  Ouchterlony  is  of  opinion  that, :  the  same  name  to  Cochin  on  the  Malabar 
with  a  few  simple  works,  the  water  over  the  |  coast.  Cochin  China  has  probably  been  so 
bar  could  be  deepened.  (Universal  Review.)  called  from  the  alliteration  so  common  with 
Cochin  town  is  the  capital  of  a  principality  |  easterns,  aided  by  the  proximity  of  China,  and 
ruled   by    a  rajah«     The  primary  source  of    may  be  derived    from  Kachao  the  capital  of 


income  was  Bupees  6,00,721  in  1044.  This 
increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  area 
of  land  under  cultivation,  the  greater  yield 
of  the  Nelliampathy  coffee  estates,  and  the 
extended  operations  in  the  Trichoor  lake. 
The  revenue  derived  from  customs  du- 
ties during  the  year  1044  was  Rs.  1,15,099, 
being  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year 
by  Rupees  9,1 37.  The  abkarry  farm  produced 
Bs.  29,009,  the  opium  farm  Rs.  8,450, 
and  salt  Rsi  1,42,663.  Various  schools  are 
making  steady  progress.  At  a  principal 
school  at  Ernacollum  there  are  256  students, 
the  majority  being  brahmins,  sudras,  and 
Roman  catholics,  who  form  the  larger  sections 
the  population.  During  the  year  1044,  a  fund 
had  been  raised,  wholly  by  the  students  and 
teachers,  to  assist  poor  and  deserving  scholars 
in  their  education,  and  through  its  in- 
strumentality 20  of  the  poorer  scholars  re- 
ceive aid  to  help  them  to  bear  the  incidental 
expenses  of  their  schooling.  Report  speaks 
highly  of  the  capabilities  of  the  port  of  Nar- 
rakal,  at  which  place  the  mails  have  been 
landed  at  the  worst  periods  of  the  mon- 
soon, without  the  slightest  interruption. 
In  the  year  1044, 25  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  15,484  tons,  arrived  at  Karrakal, 
against  14  vessels  and  8,315  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  port  dues  amounted  to  Rs. 
854. 

The  ruling  family  are  of  the  first  class  of 
the  chiefs  of  India,  and  are  liberal-minded. 
The  territory  is  1,131  square  miles  with  a  po- 
pulation of  899,060,  the  taxation  falls  at  Rs. 
2}  per  head.  The  rajah's  family  follow  the  rule 
of  marl  makatayum  or  Descensus  ab  utero, 
the  children  of  sisters  succeeding.  If  the 
rajah's  younger  brother  be  senior  to  all  his 
nephews,  he  becomes  Elliah  rajah,  or  heir  ap- 
parent But  if  the  rajah's  eldest  sister  have 
a  son  older  than  the  rajah's  brother,  the 
nephew  ranks  in  the  line  of  succession  before 
the  uncle.  Cochin  was  a  Dutch  town,  but 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  1798.  It 
has  considerable  trade  with  the  Persian  t^ulf 
and  the  Arabian  Coast,  and  ship-building 
is  largely  carried  on. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  the  name  given  in 
Europe  to  a  kingdom  occupied  by  a  people 
known  as  the   Anam.  The  derivation  of  the 


Tonquin  and  China,  so  that  Cochin-Cbina 
may  mean  the  Kuchi  near  China.  It  baa 
been  supposed  by  D'Anville  that  the  Sin-hoa 
of  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  is  Cochin  China, 
and  that  the  Aureo  Chersonesus  of  Ptolemy 
is  the  Malay  peninsula.  According  to  Latham 
the  natives  on  the  borders  of  British  India, 
in  the  N.  W.,  the  N.  K,  S.  E.  and  East,  form  an 
ethnological  group,  which  contains  the  Tibe- 
tans, the  Nepal  tribes,  several  populations  oC 
the  Sub-Himalayan  range,  the  Burmese,  the 
Siamese,  the  natives  of  Pegu,  the  Cambo- 
gians,  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and  the  Chinese,  in 
populations  which  cover  perhaps  one-fifth 
of  Asia.  They  have  a  general  similarity, 
they  are  somewhat  fair  in  complexion,  wiUi 
what  are  called  Mongolian  features.  There 
are,  in  their  religious  sects,  mahomedans  and 
shamans,  but  the  buddhist,Confucian,  and  Lao 
philosophies  are  used  as  religions,  and  almost 
all  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  to- 
wards a  final  absorption.  One  of  these  is  the 
Anamese,  or  Anamitic  group  of  peoples  in- 
habiting Cochin-China  and  Tonkin,  and  are  a 
section  of  the  division  to  which  the  Chinese 
belong.  The  Chinese  form  of  Anam  is  Ngan* 
nam.  The  language  is  monosyllabic.  The 
Tonkinese  call  the  Cochin  Chinese  Enang 
and  Eekuang,  names  probably  the  same  as 
Khyen  and  Eakhyen.  The  Cochin-Chinese, 
on  the  other  hand,  call  the  Tonkinese  Kepak. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  have  a  little  more 
beard,  and  are  fairer  than  their  neighboan 
immediately  to   the  west  and  south  of  them. 

The  Anam  race,  (comprehending  under  this 
name  both  theCoobinChinese  and  Tonqninese,) 
for  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
them,  are  fair,  but  are  a  short,  squat,  and 
ill-favoured  people,  with  long  arms  and  short 
legs.  They  are  probably  lower  in  stature  than 
any  people  of  Central  Asia.  Their  limbs  are 
strong  and  well  formed,  and  they  are  active  and 
hardy.  In  point  of  features,  they  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  the  Malay  than  to  any  other 
people  ;  their  countenances  exhibit  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  The  women  are, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  fairer  and  handsomer 
than  the  men)  their  hands,  arms  and  feet  are 
well  formed,  and  the  carriage  even  of  the  lower 
orders  is  graceful.  The  women,  still  fairer, 
are  well  formed  and  graceful.  The  dress  of  both 


European  name  is  obscure,  but  Kachao  is  the  •  sexes  is  becoming :  it  is  the  old  costome  of 
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China,  before  tbe  Chinese  were  compelled 
to  adopt  that  of  the  Tarlar  conqaerors.  Both 
sezea  dress  nearly  alike.  For  the  lower  part 
of  the  body,  the  cohering  consists  of  a  pair  of 
loose  trowsers,  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  sash. 
Tbe  main  portion  of  dress  consists  of  two  or 
more  loose  frocks,  reaching  half-way  down 
the  thigh.  This,  for  such  matters,  as  among 
other  Eastern  people  is  uniform- and  constant, 
overlaps  to  the  right  side,  and  is  secured  by 
five  buttons  and  as  many  loops.  Its  sleeves 
are  loose,  and  with  persons  not  compelled  to 
labour,  they  dangle  a  foot,  or  even  a  foot  and 
a  half,  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  ; 
but  the  labounng.dasses  from  necessity,  wear 
them  short.  With  the  women,  the  inner 
frock  reaches  below  the  knee,  and  the  outer 
down  to  the  ankles.  When  a  Cochin  Chinese 
is  in  full  dress,  as  when  he  makes  visits  or 
is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  religious 
rites,  he  always  wears  over  the  frocks  now 
mentioned  a  loose  silk  gown  reaching  to  the 
ankles.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  worn  long 
and  put  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
as  was  practised  by  the  Chinese  before  tbe 
present  fashion  was  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Tartars.  Both  sexes  wear  turbans,  which  are 
put  on  with  much  neatness  and  the  form  of  this 
article  of  dress,  which  is  always  determinate, 
distinguishes  tbe  civil  from  the  military 
order  of  public  officers. 

The  poorer  people,  except  when  dressed, 
seldom  wear  these  turbans.  When  abroad, 
both  sexes  wear  varnished  straw  bats,  little 
less  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  tied  under  tbe 
chin.  These,  which  are  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  basin,  and  at  others  re- 
sembling a  sugar-loaf,  afford,  however  gro- 
tesque in  appearance,  good  protection  against 
sun  and  rain.  The  materials  of  dress  consist 
of  silk  or  cotton,  the  first  being  of  more  fre- 
quent use  than  in  any  other  country.  Tbe  inner 
frock  is  cotton  of  domestic  manufacture,  al- 
ways, in  Crawford's  time^  unbleacl)ed,for,tben, 
there  was  not  a  rag  of  white  linen  in  the  king- 
dom. Tbe  outer  frocks  and  gown  with  the 
better  ranks,  are  always  of  silk,  or  flowered 
gauze ;  and  tbe  latter  is  commonly  of  Chinese 
manufacture.  Tbe  trowsers,  with  the  same 
class,  are  either  plain  silk,  or  crape  of  domes- 
tie  fabric*  Tbe  turban  is  crape,  always  black 
or  blue,  but  most  frequently  tbe  former  ;  and 
this  is  also  a  home  fabric.  ^  Tbe  lower  orders 
are  generally  clad  in  cotton  ;  but,  even  among 
them,  silk  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen. 
Their  cotton  dress  is  very  generally  dyed  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  as  if  trimmed.  This 
oolour  is  given  to  it  by  a  tuberous  root. 
Ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  or  gems  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  general.  Tbe  women 
wear    occasionally  armlets   and  bracelets    of 
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gold.  Where  gems  are  worn,  those  of  most 
frequent  use  are  pearls,  and  amber  brought 
from  Yu-uan.  The  women  wear  ear-rings  and 
secure  tbe  hair  by  a  bodkin  with  an  ornament- 
ed gold  bead.  Men  of  all  ranks,  and  women 
above  tbe  labouring  class,  always  carry  about 
them  a  pair  of  silken  bags,  or  purses,  strung 
together,  and  usually  carried  in  the  baud,  or 
thrown  over  tbe  shoulders.  These  are  intend- 
ed to  carry  betel,  tobacco,  and  money. 
Women  of  tbe  labouring  class  are  forbidden 
to  use  them  ;  and  men  of  the  same  order, 
when  they  meet  a  person  of  condition,  must 
as  a  mark  of  respect,  take  them  off  their 
shoulders  and  conceal  them.  These  purses  are 
generally  of  blue  satin,  and  with  the  better 
classes  often  richly  emboidered.  The  shoes 
that  are  wown  by  the  Cochin  Chinese  are 
slippers  without  heels.     P.  485  to  487. 

Tbe  Cochin  Chinese  are  addicted,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  to  tbe  use  of  tobacco, 
which  they  chew  and  smoke.  Tbe  Cochin 
Chinese  are  a  mild  and  docile  people.  '  The 
lower  orders  are  remarkiible  for  their  live- 
liness. They  are  always  to  be  seen  talking 
and  laughing.  The  higher  classes  affect  the 
grave  and  solemn  demeanour  of  tbe  Chinese. 
In  their  habits  and  persons,  the  Cochin 
Chinese  are  an  uncleanly,  dirty  people  ;  they 
perform  frequent  ablutions,  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  their  hair,  their  skins,  their 
hands,  including  tbe  long  nails  which  they 
are  so  fond  of  wearing,  are  absolutely  impure. 
Their  linen,  not  bleached  at  first,  seems  never 
to  be  washed  afterwards.  At  home,  they 
wear  their  foul  cotton  shirts ;  and  when  they 
go  abroad,  without  changing  them,  they  clap 
over  them  their  fine  silk  robes.  This  neglect 
of  personal  cleanliness  they  perhaps  carry  to 
a  greater  length  than  any  of  the  nations  of 
tbe  further  East.  Their  diet  is  indiscriminate. 
They  eat  vermin,and  tbe  flesh  of  tbe  crocodile; 
hatched  eggs  with  them  are  a  delicacy, 
and  their  favourite  sauce  is  a  kind  of  soy,  in 
part,  at  least,  composed  of  the  juices  of  putrid 
tjsb,  and  which,  both  from  taste  and  odour, 
would  be  intolerable  to  any  other  people. 
Like  tbe  Siamese,  they  are  nationally  very 
vain,  and  consider  themselves  the  first  people 
in  the  world,  being  hardly  disposed  to  yield 
the  palm  even  to  the  Chinese,  the  only  stran^ 
gers  whom  they  are  disposed  to  consider 
respectable.  They  consider  tbe  Kambojana 
barbarians,  and  scarcely  think  the  Siamese 
much  better.  But  their  nationality,  exces- 
sive as  it  is,  is  much  less  offensive  than  that 
of  tbe  Siamese ;  for  with  strangers  they  are 
sociable,  good-humoured,  and  obliging.  Young 
women  are  not  restrained  to  chastity,  but  are 
allowed  freely  to  associate  with  men.  But 
adultery  in  the  married  woman  is  punished 
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with  deatb.  A  Cochin-Chinese  marries  when 
he  has  the  means,  and  among  the  poorer 
classes  the  age  of  the  female  is  from  15  to 
20.  The  wife  is  purchased,  polygamy  is  ha- 
bitual. Abortion  is  often  had  recourse  to. 
In  Cochin  China  divorce  is  completed  by 
breaking  a  copper  coin  or  a  pair  of  chopsticks 
before  witnesses.  Cochin  Chinese  are  ever 
gay  and  always  talking,  open  and  familLir, 
and  entrust  women  with  the  chief  concerns 
of  the  family,  and  they  are  quite  as  gay  as 
the  men.  The  Chinese  always  grave  and 
affect  to  be  thinking,  close  and  reserved,  never 
commit  any  affair  of  importance  to  a  woman. 
The  Chinese  code  forbids  a  woman  to  talk 
unless  by  way  of  reply,  or  to  laugh  beyond  a 
smile,  or  to  sing  uuless  desired.  In  Cochin 
China  all  the  labours  of  tillage  devolve  on 
the  peasant  women,  and  in  towns  the  women, 
in  addition  to  their  domestic  duties,  superin- 
tend all  the  details  of  commerce  and  even 
help  in  manufactures.  The  religion  is  bud- 
dhism*, but  shaman  superstitions  also  prevail. 
— Latham's  Descriptive  Ethnology*  Craw/uviTs 
Dictionary,  pp.  321  to  488,  See  Buddha. 
China,  India,  p.  309,  316,  319,  343  and  344. 
Kambogia,  Kho. 
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Conch  inilje  DuT. 

(*ochonille  Fa. 

Koscht^nilje  Ger. 

Kerniij  Guz.UiND.rKRd.  I  Cuchiuil  pucbi 

CocciuigUa  It.  |         „      purugu 

This  valuable  dye  and  colour  material  con- 
sists of  the  dried  bodies  of  the  female  of  the 
Coccus  cacti,  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  it  may  be  given  by  mentioning 
that  Great  Britain  pays  annually  about 
£440,000  for  this  insect.  In  1850,  1122 
tons  were  imported  into  Britain,  price  3«.  Qd. 
the  pound.  It  forms  a  very  fine  and  perma- 
nent dye  of  red,  crimsoo,  scarlet.  It  answers 
on  wool  and  silk,  but  not  on  cotton.  It 
is  a  most  expensive  colour,  and  is  rarely 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  dyer,  but  if  sup- 
plied to  him,  he  understands  the  method 
of  using  it.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  E.  I. 
Company  to  introduce  the  insect  into  ludia, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  it  was 
supposed  that  Drs.  Anderson  and  Barry  of 
Madras  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  it  is 
said  that  an  inferior  variety,  C.  Cacti  syl- 
e8tre,occurB  in  S.  America,  which  was  the  one 
brought,  not  the  variety  designated  C.  Cacti 
grana  fina.  Whether  from  the  stock  introduced 
in  1799,  or  from  an  indigenous  variety,  the 
Coccus  cacti  is  at  seasons  plentiful  in  many 
parts  of  India.  They  swarm  to  localities 
where  the  prickly  pear  grows,  and  in  a  brief 
time,  the  plant  wholly  disappears.    At  Horn 


Cocbeoilha 
EoDfrnenel 
Cocbioilla  Grana 


Port. 

Rus. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


up  under  them.  What  was  exported  from 
this  importation  proved  to  be  small  and  defi- 
cient in  coloaring  matter,  and  very  inferior 
to  any  brought  from  new  Spaiu.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  the  Cochineal 
exhibited  from  Chittledroog  was  from  "  Coc- 
cus cacti,"  and  was  said  to  be  the  "  silver 
grain."  It  has  been  mentioned  that  at  Vizaga- 
patam  is  a  great  deal  of  the  red  flowering 
prickly  pear,  on  which  the  cochineal  insect 
feeds,  that  the  insect  under  propagation  at 
Oossoor  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  true 
cochineal  insect,  and  to  be  'prociurable  in 
several  districts  in  Southern  India,  but  that 
it  only  destroys  the  plants  with  red  flowers 
and  few  prickles,  and  that  it  will  not  propa- 
gate on  the  yellow  flowering  prickly  pear,  or 
opuntia.  I  have  seeu  it  tried  at  Bellary  and 
fail.  The  red  floweriug  Opuntia  is  abundant 
at  several  localities  in  the  peninsula  of 
India.  The  C<»chineal  insect  was  introduced 
into  Java  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  Govern- 
ment experiment,  and  appearently  with 
more  success  in  its  production  than  in 
British  India,for  so  long  ago  as  1844  it  was 
exported  from  Batavia  to  the  estimated  value 
of  93,319  guilders,  and  it  has  been  exhibited 
from  Java  at  the  recent  Exhibitions  in  Europe 
as  having  been  grown  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties ou  the  Government  plantations.  The  peo- 
ple have  also  been  successful  in  introdacing  it 
into  the  Canary  islands,  where  it  has  of  lata 
been  much  cultivated,  and  iji  1856,  no  less 
than  1 ,5 1 1 ,6 1 7 1 08.  were  exported.  Cochineal 
is  both  wild  and  cultivated.  The  insects,  of 
which  there  are  abuut  70,000  to  the  lb.,  are 
detached  from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed 
by  a  blunt  knife ;  they  are  dipped  in  boiling 
water  to  kill  them  and  then  dried  in  the  san." 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  Coch- 
ineal in  the  Jalundhar  Doab,  there  was 
in  the  iSikh  times,  a  species  of  cactus  so 
abundant  and  rapid  growing,  as  to  become  a 
nuisance,  and  rewards  were  offered  for  its 
extermination,  which  however  were,  shortly 
after,  rendered  unnecessary,  as  a  large  numbor 
of  insects  of  some  kind  of  coccus  appeared 
and  soou  effected  the  destruction  of  the  plant 
which  is  now  only  occasionally  to  be  met 
with.  From  the  travels  of  Lieut.  Bumes 
and  Dr.  Gerard,  we  learo,  (Jeu/it.  As.  Soc,  of 
Bengali  Vol.  ii.  p,  652)  that  a  species  of  co- 
chineal is  found  ou  the  root  of  a  plant  which 
flourishes  in  a  marsh  (near  Herat),  but  the 
natives  being  unable  to  dry  it,  import  it  from 
Bokhara  and  Yarkand,  paying  about  32  sicca 
rupees  per  Indian  seer.  Coccus  polonicus,  the 
scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  is  also  found  on  the 
roots  of  a  plant,  the  Scleranthus  perennis. — 
RoyU  III.  Hin%,    Bot,  p.  85.   Madras  Mxhi- 
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Panj,  p.  \9A.—Crawfurd's  Des,  Die,  of  the 
Indian  Islands,  p.  1 12. —  Mcculloch  Commer- 
eioL  Dist  Slat  of  Commerce. 

COCHINEAL  PUCHL  Anglo.  Tam 
Cochineal, 

COCHINILLA  GRAN  A.    Sp.  Cochineal. 

COCKLE  of  Job  xxxi,  40,  a  species  of 
Solanum. 

COCHLEARIA     ARMOR \CIA.    Linn. 

Badish  End.  I  Gran  de  Bretague,  Fk. 

Horse  Radish  „     |  MuU  Uino. 

COCHLOSPERMUM  GOSSYPIUM.  D. 
C.  W.&  A. 

Bombaz  gossypium.     Linn.  Roxh^ 


Golden  Silk  Cotton  Tree 

Eng. 
Yellow-flowered 

cotton  tree  „ 

Chima-puuji.    Ma  leal. 


Tecbema-pungee 

mara  Mal. 

Ela-Imbul  Sinqh. 

Tanaku  maram.    Tam. 
Eonda  gogu  chettu.  Tkl. 


This  tree  grows  in  Travancore  and  on  the  Co- 
romandel  coast.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  it  as 
common  on  the  Arracan  mountains,  it  occurs 
also  in  Bundlecund,  on  the  hills  round  and 
near  Adjigurgh  and  Kalingar,  as  well  as  on 
those  near  Hurdwar,  and  the  Kheree  pass. 
It  is  a  large  tree  with  downy  shoots.  Of 
th^  leaves  are  made,  the  curious  rude  leaf- 
bellows  with  which  the  natives  of  the  hills 
near  the  Assam  valley  smelt  iron.  Botanists 
usually  place  it  amongst  the  Theads  (Terns- 
tromiaceag.) 

These  trees  have  curious  thick  branches 
which  spread  out  somewhat  awkwardly,  each 
tipped  with  a  cluster  of  golden  yellow  flowers, 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  baud,  and  very 
beautiful :  it  is  a  tropical  Gum-Cistus  in  the 
appearance  and  texture  of  the  petals  und  their 
f  r&il  nature.  The  bark  abounds  in  transparent 
gum,  of  which  the  white-ants  seem  fond,  for 
they  kill  many  trees.  This  is  the  gum 
katira,  which  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of  India 
is  sul^tituted  for  Tragacanth  ;  wood  soft,  and 
only  used  as  firewood  ;  the  cotton  of  its  pods 
is  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  This  tree  is 
not  seen  west  of  the  Jumna,  but  it  probably 
exists  in  the  Sewalik  region  in  the  east  of  the 
Punjab,  its  gum  is  officinal  being  used  as  a 
demulcent  in  coughs.  &c. — O'Shaughnessy, 
page  225.  Dr,  J.  L,  Stewart,  Hooker  Him. 
Jour.  Vol.  I,  page  53.     Voigt.  91, 

COCHLOSPERMUM  SERRATIFOLI- 
UM.  A  tree  resembling  the  C.  gossypium,  but 
with  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  serrated. 

COCHOA  PURPUREA.  The  sole  bird 
in  India  of  the  family  Ampelidae,  it  is  found 
in  NepauL     See  Birds  p.  501. 

COCK,  the  male  of  the  domestic  fowl  of  the 
genus  Gallus.  One  species  of  the  genus  Gal- 
lus  is  found  in  the  wild  state  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  two  in  Sumatra,  two  in  Java,  and 
one  in  the  Philippine  Islands.    It  is  remark- 
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able,  however,  that  no  bird  of  the  genus  ia 
the  wild  state  is  to  be  found  in  Borneo, 
Celebes,  or  any  island  of  the  Molucca  Seas. 
Several  of  these  supposed  species  are  proba- 
bly the  same.  The  two  of  Java  are  distinct 
species  ;  they  will  pair,  but  the  progeny  is  a 
male,  a  beautiful  bird  kept  by  the  wealthy 
Javanese  as  an  ornament  of  their  poultry- 
yardB,  under  the  name,  well  known  to  them^ 
of  Pakiser.  The  wild  fowl  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  sometimes  tamed,  and,  by  the  courage 
it  displays,  shows  that  it  is  of  the  true  game 
breed,  and  probably  identical  with  the  domes- 
ticated bird.  The  authors  of  the  Spanish 
Geographical  Dictionary  in  their  introductioa 
say  of  it : — ''  In  the  woods  there  are  beauti- 
ful wild  cocks.  These  are  very  brave  in  the 
combat  and  always  come  oflT  victors  with  the 
large  but  cowardly  cocks  of  China,  and  not 
with  these  alone,  for  they  will  contend  with 
the  famous  gallant  breed  of  the  Loguno." 
Most  of  the  advanced  nations  of  the  Asiatic 
Islands  are  gamblers,  and  the  favourite  shape 
which  gaming  takes  with  them  is  cock-fight- 
ing. This  includes  the  people  of  Bali,  Lomboc, 
Celebes  and  all  the  Philippine  islands,  the 
only  material  exception  being  the  Javanese. 
The  passion  for  cock-fighting  is  impressed  on 
the  very  language  of  the  Malays.  Thus  there 
is  a  specific  name  for  cock-fighting,  one  for 
the  natural  spur  of  the  cock,  and  another  for 
the  artificial ;  two  names  for  the  comb,  three 
for  the  crow  of  the  cock,  two  for  a  cock-pit, 
and  one  for  a  professional  cock-fighter.  The 
passion  is  no  where  carried  further  than  in 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Philippines, 
There,  it  is  licensed  by  the  goverHment,  which 
derives  from  it  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
40,000  dollars,  or  about  XI  0,000, 

The  nations  of  Central  Asia  seem  from 
time  itnmermorial  to  have  used  the  cock  in 
sacrifice.  It  has  ever  been  a  sacrificial  victim, 
being  especially  sacred  to  the  sun,  in  SabsBan 
worship.  And  this  still  continues.  It  is 
offered  in  sacrifices  on  the  new  year's  day 
by  the  old  Parsi  fire  worshippers.  The  Aryan 
hindoo  and  the  non- Aryan  races  all  sacrifice 
the  cock  at  the  shrines  of  the  earth  goddesses 
See  Birds,  Fowls,  Gallus. — Craufurd.  Die.  p. 
113, 

COCKLE.     See  Chamidse. 

COCKS-COMBS.  Flowering  plants  little 
better  than  weeds  in  Madras  :  unless  planted 
in  well  manured  soil  and  watered  with  good 
water,  they  are  not  worth  pot  cultivation. — 
Jaffrey. 

COCKSPUR  PEPPER.     See  Capsicum. 

COCOACEiE,  the  palm  tribe,  the  Palma- 

cead  of  Lindley,  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropics 

of  both  worlds,  and  hardly  range  beyond  L. 

35°  S.,  and  L.  49o  N.  They  are  local  plants  ; 
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only  Cocos  nucifera,  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa, ! 
and  Borassus  flabelliformis  are  found  in  many 
lands.    There  are  supposed  to  be  about  1 ,000 
specieSy  bat  scarcely  a  fifth   part  have  been 
described.   The  "Oreodoxa  oleracea,"  or  edible 
Cabbage  tree  of  the  W.   Indies  has  been  iutro- 
duced  into  the  East.  The  '*  Areca  catechu  "  is 
well  known  for  its  betel  nut ;  the  *'Arenga  sac- 1 
charifera"  for  its  sago,  palmwine,  sugar,   and  I 
black  horse-hair-like  fibres.  One  tree  will  yield    D. 
lbs.  150  of  sago-meal.    The  "  Gary ota  urens" 
valuable  for  the  immense  quantity  of  its  sap, 
which  is  fermented  into  toddy  or  palm  wine, 
or  distilled  into  arrack.  Canes  and  rattans  are 
from  the  various  species  of  *'  Calamus,"     The 
'*  Sagus  loevis"  and  S.  farinifera  yield  much  of 
the  sago  of  commerce.     The  "  Borassus"    or 
palmyra  is  of  great  value  for  its  palm  wine, 
its  fruit  and  its  leaves;  as  also  is  the  fan  palm 
"Corypha  umbraculifera,"  the  talipat  palm  of 
Ceylou  and  the  Moluccas,  while   ^'  C.  taliera" 
is   of    great  value  for  its  leaves,   which  are 
formed  into  the    palm    books  on    which  the 
people  write  with  a  steel  bodkin.     The  date 
fruit,  on  which  so  many  of  the  Arabs  subsist, 
is  from    the  '^Phsoniz  dactilifera,"  and  the 
"  P.  sylvestris"  of  India  furnishes  sap  largely, 
which  is  made    into  palm  wine,  sugar   or  ar- 
rack, and  the   widely  spread    cocoanut    tree, 
**  Cocos  nucifera,"  with  its  multitude  of  uses, 
all  belong  to  this  order.    More  recently,    the 
following   have  been  noticed. 

Plectooomia  eloDgata,  Mart,  of  Java 

Ceratolobus  glaucescens,  Bl.         „ 

DsemoDorops  melanochseteB,  Bl     ,, 

Lodoicea  Beychellanin],  Labill  Seychelles 

Hyphsene  coriacea,  Ocerin,  of  Egypt. 
The  better  known  of  this  order  areas  under  : 

A.  Arecece  or  Aricineoe. 
Chamsedorea  gracilis.     WiUde. 
Hypophorbe  iudica.     Gcsrt, 
Oreodoxa  oleracea.    EndL 

„        regia.        Bomb. 
Areca  catechu.     Spreng. 
crinita      Bory. 
DickBonil.    Roxb. 
triandra.     Roxb. 
gracilis.    JRoxb. 
Seaforthia  elegans.    R.  Br. 
Harina  caryotoides.    Buck. 
Arenga  saccharifera.    Labill. 
Caryota  urens.     Linn, 
„       horrida.     Jacq. 
,,      Bobolifera.     Wal, 

B,  Lepidocaryeoe, 
Calamus  hurailis.    Roxb. 

„        erectUB.     Roxb, 
draco.     Willde, 
latifoliuB.     Roxb. 
radentum.    Lottr, 
veruB.    Lour, 
eztensuB.      RosA. 
quinqueDerviuB.    Roxib, 
rotang.    Linn, 
fasciculatuB.    Roxb, 
poljgamuB.     Roxb* 
tenuis.    Boxb. 
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COCOA. 

CalamoB  p^cilis.     Boxb. 
, ,        monoicuB.    Roxb. 
„        hostilis.     W<dL 
Zalacca  edulis.     Reinw. 

,,        aMtmica.     WaU- 
Sagus  loevis.    Rumpk, 

„    farinifera.     Gcsrten. 
BorasseoB  or  Borasdneae, 
Borassus  flabelliformis.     Linn, 
Latania  borbooica.     Lam. 
Beotinckia  condapana.     Berry. 
Corypheae  or  CorypkincB. 
Corypha  umbraculifera.     Linn. 
utaii.    Lam. 
taliera.     Roxb, 
elata.     Roxb. 
,,        rotnndifolia,  Lam.  of  Moluccas. 
Livistonia  Mauritiana.     WaU. 
Licuala  peltata.     Roxb. 

pumila,  Bl.  Java, 
spinosa.     Wurmb. 
„        rotundifolia,  Bl.  Java« 
Sabal  adansouii.     Querns, 

„    hystrix.     NuU, 
Chamserops  humilis.     Linn, 
mitis.     Mayer. 
Griffitbiana-     WaU. 
Martiaua.      WalL 
Rhapis  flabelliformis.     Ait. 
Pbseniz  acaulis.     Back, 

dactylifera.     Linn. 
farinifera.     Roxb. 
Bjlvestris.     Roxb. 
paludosa.     Roxb, 
Cocoece  or  Cocoinoe, 
Elaeis  guineensis.     Jacq, 
CocoB  nucifera.     Linn. 
,,      flexaosa.    Mart. 

COCOA. 

Cacao  Fr.       I  Cocao 

Kakao  Geu.    | 

Cocoa,  also  witten  Cacoa,  is  the  nut  or 
seed  of  the  Theobroma  cacoa,  a  plant  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  continent  of  America. 
Lindley,however,mentions  also  T.  bicolor  and 
T.  guineensis,  T.  Cacao  has  been  introduced 
into  India,  into  the  Philippines,  and  into  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Celebes  and  Amboyn& 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  the 
Cocoa  seeds  were  sent  by  General  Cullen  from 
his  gardens  near  Oodagherry,  1,800  feet  above 
the  sea,  they  were  of  good  quality,  the  beans 
being  plump,  ripe  and  clean,  but  small,  not 
well  cured  and  without  colour.  It  is  of  great 
consequence  to  get  good  Cocoa  grown  in 
India.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  western 
coast  would  appear  peculiarly  favourable. 
The  Cocoa  flourishes  best  in  the  alluvial  soil 
of  mountain  valleys,  though  it  will  grow  well 
at  some  elevatiou  on  mountain  sides.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  plants, 
as  the  varieties  are  numerous,  some  producing 
very  superior  fruit  to  the  others.  As  to  the 
distance  at  which  the  plants  should  be  placed, 
some  authorities  consider  that  from  12  to  16 
feet  apart  is  sufficient,  others  maintain  that 
30  feet  is  not  too  much.  A  free  ventilation 
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of  air  should  be  insured  to  the  tree,  after  it  is 
come  to  its  fall  growth,  and  this  cannot  well 
be  attained  with  a  smalJer  space  than  30  feet. 
The  cocoa  plant  requires  large  forest  trees  of 
fa^Btoarablo  sorts  to  be  scattered  amongst  them, 
to  protect  them — the  tree  used  for  tbis  pur- 
pese  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America 
is  one  of  the  Bombaceao.  The  average  re- 
turn of  cocoa  per  tree,  when  the  trees  are 
planted  close  togetber,  ia  from  1  to  3  lbs. 
There  are  two  crops  in  a  year,  but  as  much  ns 
from  9  to  16  lbs.  may  be  procured  bV  proper 


moisture  which  causes  them  to  swell  and  twist* 
The  hollow  shells,  called  "  gari"  or  •*  naryel," 
are  used  for  the  water  holder  of  a  particular 
kind  of  **  hooka."  Gocoanuts,  both  in  the 
raw  and  dried  state,  form  a  prominent  fea- 
ture amongst  the  exports  to  various  parts  of 
India  and  to  other  countries.  The  shipments 
take  place  chiefly  at  Galle  and  Colombo,  and 
amount  in  vhIuo  to  about  £14,000  yearly. 
Cocoatiuts  valued  at  £bO  a  ton  were  im- 
portc'i  into  Qreat  Britain  in  1861  to  a 
considerable  extent.     They  are  sold  in  Liver- 


planting  and  cn1tivati(»n.  On  the  low  islands  of  pool  at  20  to  30f.  tbe  100.  The  kernel, 
the  Tocantus  river,  10,000  trees  produce  an-  known  as  Kopra,  is  daily  used  in  almost 
nually  only   lbs.  3,200  of  the  chocolate  nut ;  |  every  house  in  India,  as  part  of  the  curry  ma- 


bat  well  cared  for  trees  produce  on  tbe  aver- 
age lbs.  32  each .  The  average  yield  of  plan- 
tations on  the  Amazon  near  Santarem  is  700 
Aroba  (lbs.  22,400)  to  10,000  trees. 

The  pbints  begin  to  bear  at  from  5  to  7 
years  of  age  :  during  this  period  tbe  inter- 
spaces between  the  rows  of  trees  can  be  ren- 
dered productive  by  planting  yams  and 
vegetables  in  them.  Great  care  is  required 
in  curing  the  cocoa,  after  it  is  separated  from 
the  pod,  and  on  the  method  of  fermenting 
and  drying  depends  very  much  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  or  bad  article.  Cocoa  con- 
tains the  alkali  theobromine,  in  which  there 
is  a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  is  in 
theine,  so  that  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  may  all 
be  regarded  as  containing  the  same  nutritious 
principle*  As  seen  in  the  market,  cocoa  is  in 
the  form  of  flake,  f^ranulated,  soluble,  rock, 
dietetic,  homseopathic,  cucoa,  broma,  (fee. 
Cocoa  is  adulterated  with  5  to  50  per  cent 
of  sugar  and  starcb.  Flake  cocoa  generally 
contains  the  worthless  husk  which  forms 
about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  seeds.  Gen- 
uine flaked  cocoa  of  good  quality  cannot  be 
purchased  under  ten  pence  or  one  shilling  per 
pound,  but  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to 
see  in  London  sbop->«indows  samples  ticket- 
ed fivepence  and  sixpence  per  pound ;  such 
samples  at  this  price  must  either  be  damaged 
or  sdulterated. — M.  E,  J,  B.  Simmonds.  See. 
Cacao  ;  Chocolate  :  Theobroma  Cacao. 

COCOANUT.  The  word  cocoa  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  Portuguese  word 
Macaco  or  Macoco.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the 
cocoannt  tree,  the  Cocoe  nncifera.  The  cocoa- 
nat  is  encased  in  a  thick  fibrous  husk.  The 
sabstaoce  of  the  shell  is  very  brittle,  and  its 
structure  is  somewhat  fibrous,  but  it  admits 
of  being  turned  in  an  agreeable  manner.  Shells 
which  are  tolerably  circular  are  used  for  the 
bodies  of  cups  and  vases,  the  feet  and  covers 
being  made  of  wood-  or  ivory.  Common 
buttons  are  also  made  of  the  cocoanut  shell, 
and  are  considered  better  than  those  of  horn, 
as  they  do  not,   like  that   materialr   absorb 
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terialss,  and  from  it  is  expressed  the  cocoanut 
oil  of  commerce. 

The  fruit  bearing  power  6f  the  cocoanut 
palm  may  be  considerably  improved  by  ex- 
tracting toddy  from  tbe  blossom  shoots  for 
tbe  maiiufactnre  of  jaggery  during  the  first 
two  years  of  its  productiveness,  after  which  it 
may  be  discontinued.  Tbe  subsequent  an- 
nual produce  may  be  safely  reckoned  at  fifty 
nuts  per  annum. 

Tbe  cocoanut  is  a  valuable  product  of  the 
tree,  as  from  ten  to  twelve  large  nuts,  besides 
several  small  unproductive  ones,  may  be  seen 
on  each  bunch.  In  good  situations,  the  fruit 
is  gathered  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Tbe  albuminous  substance  within, 
tbe  *^  Kopra**  or  tbe  kernel,  is  used  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food,  and  when  dried  is  largely  exported 
to  other  places  as  the  **  copra"  of  commerce  ; 
and  the  clear  sweet  liquid  which  the  nut  en- 
closes when  young  is  a  very  agreeable  drink. 
It  is  indeed  tbe  albumen  in  a  liquid  state. 
In  Ceylon,  house  plasterers  attribute  an  ad- 
hesive quality  to  this  water  of  the  green  nut, 
and  mix  it  with  their  white  and  other  washes, 
in  wbicb  lime  forms  a  chief  ingredient. 

Tbe  shells  of  the  green  nuts,  fixed  on  stakes, 
are  used  as  illumination  lamps. 

The  full  ripe  nut  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  oily  milk  and  is  then  used  for  making  oil. 
Cocoanut  milk  is  extracted  by  pressure  and  is 
used  in  making  curries,  &c.  It  is  from  the 
husk  of  the  cocoanut  that  the  well  known 
**Coir,"  khoir,  khair  or  roya,  fibre  of  commerce, 
is  prepared,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
boir  rope,  matting,  brushes,  &c.  Cocoanut  husk, 
from  which  the  fibres  have  not  been  separat- 
ed, is  used  in  the  East  in  lieu  of  a  scrubbing 
brush  for  the  floor,  and  for  polishing  wood  ; 
brooms,  mats  and  bags  are  likewise  manufac- 
tured from  it. 

The  nuts  are  made  into  hookahs,  goblets  and 
cups,  and  when  mounted  with  silver,  polished 
and  carved,  are  very  handsome ;  but  for  every- 
day household  use,  they  are  made  into  lamps, 
ladles,  skimmers^  aad  spoons.    The   shells 
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make  good  lampblack,  and  when  reduced  to 
charcoal  and  pulverised,  an  excellent  dentifrice. 
The  cocoanatB  are  hourly  uaed  as  offerings 
for  hindoo  idols.  The  cocoanat,  when  fully 
ripe,  can  be  hollowed  and  cleaned,  by  being 
filled  with  salt- water  and  buried  for  some 
time  in  the  sand,  when  the  albumen  decays, 
and  is  washed  out     Tredgold, 

COCOANUT  TREE  BEETLE.    Butocera 
rubus. 

COCOANUT  CRAB,  the  Birgus  latro  (»r  j 
robber    crab  of  the   Keeling  islands,   is    a  \ 
kind  of  intermediate  link  between  the  short  J 
and    long    tailed    crabs,    and  bears  a  great., 
resemblance  to  the  Paguri.  It  dwells  in  deep  ' 
burrows.    Mr.  Darwin  observed  their   habits  ! 
in  the  Keeling  islands,  and  found  that   they  . 
live  on  the  cocoanuts  that  fall  from  the  trees.  { 
The  story  of  their  climbing  these  palms  and 
detaching  the  heavy  nuts  is  merely  fabulous. 
Its  front  pair  of  legs  are  terminated  by  very 
strong  heavy  pincers,  the  last  pair  by  others 
narrow  and  weak.     To  extract   the   nourish- 
ment, it    tears    off  the  husk,  fibre  by  fibre, 
from  that  end  in    which    the  three  eyes  are 
situated,    and    then    hammers  upon  one  of 
them  with  its  heavy   claws  until   an  open- 
ing  is  effected.     It  then,  by   its    posterior 
pincers,  extracts  the  white  albuminous  sub- 
stance.    It  inhabits  deep    burrows,  where 
it    accumulates     surprising     quantities    of 
picked  fibre  of  cocoauut  husks,   on   which  it 
rests  as  on   a  bed.     Its  habits   are   diurnal, 
but  every  night  it  is   said  to  pay  a   visit   to 
the  sea,  perhaps  to    moisten    its    branchise. 
It  is  very  good  to  eat,  and  the  great  mass  of 
fat  accumulated  under  the  tail  of  the  larger 
ones,sometimes  yields, when  melted,as  much  as 
a  quart   of  limped  oil.     They  are   esteemed 
great  delicacies,  and  are  fattened  for  the  table. 
— Darwin^  Harttng,  Bikmore,  149. 

COCOANUT  DAY  occurs  on  the  full 
moon  of  the  hindu  month,  generally  fulling 
in  August.  Crowds  assemble  in  their  gala 
dresses,  a  brahmin  advances  into  the  sea  and 
throws  a  gilded  cocoanut  into  the  water,  on 
which  tho  assembled  multitude  follow  his 
example.  At  Porebander,  in  Quzerat,  the  brah- 
mins bless  the  cocoanuts  and  stain  them  with 
a  Vermillion  paste. — Mrs,  JSUtoood. 

COCOANUT,  DOUBLE.  The  double 
cocoanut  of  the  Seychelles  or  Mahe  islands, 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Lodoicea  Seychellarum. 
When  preserved  whole,  and  perforated  in  one 
or  two  places,  the  nut  serves  to  carry  water, 
and  some  of  them  hold  six  or  eight  pints ;  and 
by  slicing  them  in  different  directions  they 
are  formed  into  plates,  dishes,  drinking  cups, 
&c.  known  in  the  Frenoh  islands  as  YaiBselle 
de  risle  Praslin.  The  half  of  a  double  co- 
coanut is  1^  favourite  scallop  of  the  mahome* 
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dan  fakir  In  India.  The  crown  of  the  trunk  is 
eaten  like  the  American  cabbage  palm.  The 
down  attached  to  the  jonng  leaves  serves  for 
filling  mattmsses  and  pillows  ;  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves  and  the  petioles  are  fabricated  into 
baskets  and  brooms  and  the  young  leaves  sie 
plaited  to  form  hats.  The  Lodoicea  attains  a 
height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet.  It  might  be 
largely  introduced  into  India  with  advantagei 
Germinating  nuts  were  sold  in  London  in 
1854  at  £10  a  piece. — Seeman. 

COCOANUT  MILK  is  made  from  the 
kernel.  For  this  purpose  the  kernel  is  grated, 
a  little  warm  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  the 
liquid  is  then  poured  through  an  open  cloth. 
This  milk  is  excellent  with  coffee,  and  is  in- 
dispensable for  curry. 

COCOANUT   OIL.  Oil  of  Cocos  nncifera- 

N«rel  ka  tel  Hiwd. 

Minak  Nur  Malay. 

Min&k  ;  Kalapa  „ 

The  native  method  of  making  this  oil  is 
very  simple.    The  kernel  having  been  removed 
from  the  shell  and  dried,  is  subjected  to  pres- 
sure  in  a  mill,  and  the  oil  is  expressed  ;  but 
when  prepared  in  small  quantities,  the  kernel 
is  boiled   in  water,   for  a  short  period  ;  it  is 
then   pounded   in  a   mortar^   taken   out  and 
pressed.     The  milk^  as  it  is  called,  which  ex- 
udes, is  then  boiled  over  a  slow  fire,  when  the 
oil  fioats  to  the  top,  and  being  skimmed  off 
is  afterwards  boiled  hy  itself.     Two  quarts 
of  oil  may  be  procured  from  fourteen   or  fif- 
teen cocoanuts.     When   fresh,  the.oil  has  an 
excellent  flavour.  It  is  us6d  as  an  unguent  on 
the  bodies  of  the  natives  after  bathing,  and  as 
an  oil  for  the  hair.     It  is  employed  as  a  lamp 
oil,  and   is   manufactured  into  soap.     It  is 
said  tu  have   all  the  virtues  of  cod  liver  oil. 
The  purest  oil  is  obtained  by  gmting  the  ker- 
nel, &nd  depositing  it  in  some  hollow  vessel,  to 
expose  it  to  the  beat  of  the  sun  during  the 
day,  and  the  oil  drains  away  throngh  hollow 
spaces   left  for  the  purpose.     The  Malabar 
method  of  making  the  oil,  is  by  dividing  the 
kernels  into  two  equal  parts,  which  are  ranged 
on    shelves  made  of  laths  of  the  betel-nut 
palm,  or  split  bamboo,  spaces  of  half  an  inch 
wide  being  left  between  each  lath.     Under 
these^  a  charcoal  fire    is  lit  and  kept  np  for 
two  or  three  days,    in  order  to  dry  them, 
after  which  they  are  exposed  to  the  son  on 
mats,  and  when   thoroughly  dried  are  sub- 
jected to  pressure  in  an  oil  press.     The  re- 
mains of  the  cocoanut,  from  which  the  oil  has 
been    extracted^  (Posknakkull,  Hind.  Tengi 
Poonak,  Tarn.    Tenga  Plndee  TeL  Poonni^, 
Sing.)  affords  an  excell«it  material  for  feeding 
pigs,  poultry,  iio.,  and  the  best  is  obtained 
when  the  oil  is  extracted  by  premne.    The 
average  annual  quantity  of  this  oil  exported 
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from  Madras  from  1847-48  to  1852-33  is 
about  galls.  900,000  per  annum.  Of  this  by 
far  the  largest  portion  is  sent  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  ;  the  remainder  finds  its 
way  to  Arabia,  Mauritius,  Bombay  and  the 
Indian  French  Ports.  The  prices  of  this  oil 
vary  considerably  in  different  parts  of  South- 
em  India.  In  1854  the  max.  and  min.  were 
Rs.  8  5-4  at  Jubbulpore,  and  Ks.  M2-9  at 
Mhow  per  luauiid.  The  average  of  twenty- 
one  large  stations  in  the  Madraii  Presidency 
giving  Rs.  4-9-5  per  mauttd,  or  about  £41-2 
per  ton.  The  market-value  of  *'  Cochin  oil" 
in  London  (in  1855)  was  £46-10 — the  ave- 
rage being  £46  to  48.  The  best  oil  is  that 
exported  from  Cochin,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing ports  on  the  Malabar  coast  It  usually 
fetches  20«.  per  ton  more  than  the  Ceylon  or 
Command  el  coast  article.  In  Europe  it  is 
used  for  the  caudle  and  soap  manufacture,  fur 
lubricating  machinery,  &c.  In  India,  for 
making  soap,  anointing  the  person,  for  cook- 
ery, lamps,  Mnd  in  medicine. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  in  late 
years  in  Ceylon,  European  capital  and  skill 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  this  produce  but 
with  no  advantage  to  the  speculators.  The 
ordinary  yield  of  a  good  tree  in  full  bearing  is 
50  cocoanuts  yearly  ;  many  trees  on  European 
lands  produced  from  150  to  2()0  per  annum. 
For  the  European  market  the  tree  is  only  avail- 
able as  producing  coir,  fibre,  and  rope  from  the 
outer  husk  of  the  fruit,  and  cocoanut  oil  from 
the  kernel  when  dried  in  the  sun.  The  total 
shipments  of  all  sorts  have  lately  been  about 
30,000  to  40,000  cwts.  to  Burope,  and  20,000 
cwts.  to  the  continent  of  India  and  colonies. 
The  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil  for  ship- 
ment to  Europe  has  only  been  carried  on 
since  the  year  1830,  although  long  previ- 
ously made  by  the  natives  for  their  own  use. 
The  bullock  mill  employed  by  them  to  crunh 
the  nut  and  express  the  oil  is  of  the  rudest 
make,  and  has  reinaiued  unimproved  for  the 
last  500  years  :  a  good  description  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  Davy's  Account  of  Ceylon.  The 
first  steam  oilmills  and  hydraulic  presses  were 
erected  by  the  Qoveromentin  1829,  and  when 
found  to  work  well,  and  the  article  had  be- 
come known  and  valued  in  Great  Britain,  the 
establishment  was  sold  to  private  parties. 
This  oil  has  ever  since  assumed  an  important 
place  amongst  the  exports  of  Ceylon.  In 
1849,  the  quantity  shipped  to  England  was 
512,457  gallons,  in  1850,791,791  gallons, 
and  in  1851,  322,500  gallons.  The  imports 
of  cocoanut  oil  into  England  was  in  1853, 
164,196,  owt,  most  of  which  was  the  produce 
of  India,  and  in  the  year  1850-51,  649,152 
gallons  of  the  oil  were  exported  from  Mala- 
bar alone,  principally  to  the  Mfturilia8,Britain, 
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and  Bombay.  It  is  this  oil  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  Price's  patent  candles.  Cocoa- 
nut  oil  becomes  solid  at  about  70°  Fahrenheit; 
it  is  one  of  the  fixed  or  fatty  oils,  and  consists 
of  solid  and  fluid  constituents :  the  latter  or 
olcine,  being  separated  by  pressure  from  the 
solid  parts,  called  8tearine,or  by  others  Cocein, 
so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
stearic  candles  by  Mr,  Wilson  of  Vauxhall. 
It  is  also  much  used  by  soap  and  pomatum 
manufacturers.  In  Borneo  the  only  oil  used 
by  the  women  in  the  dressing  of  their  hair 
is  that  freshly  expressed  from  the  cocoanut  : 
and  this  is  perfumed  by  allowing  the  flowers 
of  various  plants  to  remain  in  it.  (Low*s 
Sarawak,  p*  145.)  The  native  oilmill  is  one  of 
the  oldest  machines  in  the  world,  exactly 
similar  in  shape  to  the  mortar  and  pestle  of  the 
druggist,  ths  form  being  worked  by  a  shaft,  to 
the  end  of  which  a  pair  of  bullocks  are 
attached.  The  cattle  travel  in  a  circle  of  about 
18  feet  diau)eter,aud  make  three  complete  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute.  Half  a  hundred  weight 
of  copra,  as  the  dried  kernel  is  called,  is  a 
charge  for  a  full-sized  checkoe,  and  a  pair  of 
stout  well-fed  bullocks  will  get  through  four 
such  charges  in  a  day ;  so  that  twenty  mills 
are  required  to  get  through  two  tons  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  man  who  drives 
has  usually  a  boy  to  assist  him  in  taking  the 
oil,  which  is  got  «>ut  of  the  mortar  by  dripping 
a  piece  of  rag  into  the  fluid  and  squeezing  it 
into  an  earthen  vessel.  It  is  not  the  purest  and 
brightest  of  liquids  as  may  well  be  imagined. 
The  cost  of  the  native  oilmill  with  serviceable 
bullocks,  is  rather  under  than  over  £20. 
The  wages  of  a  man  and  boy  to  each  mill  are 
fifteen  pence,  and  a  pair  of  bullocks  fed  luxu- 
riously, entail  a  daily  cost  of  one  shilling 
more.  There  are  no  other  expenses,  and  the 
total  amounts  to  £755. — J/,  E,  Jur.  Report. 
Cal.  Rev,  No,  73.  Sept.  1861,  p,  153.  Low's 
Sarawak^  p.  145. 

COCOANUT  TODDY.  The  cocoanut 
trees  of  vigorous  growth  send  forth  nine,  ten, 
and  even  twelve  clusters  of  buds  every 
year.  But  those  on  which  little  care  has 
been  bestowed,  and  which  are  consequently 
feeble,  produce  only  four  or  five  of  these 
spathes.  When  a  tree  has  thrown  out  a 
spathe  (called  in  Tamil  "  palai"),  from  which 
it  is  intended  to  extract  toddy,  about  a  month 
is  usually  allowed  to  elapse  for  the  flower 
buds  inside  the  spathe  to  become  sufficiently 
juicy  to  yield  a  fair  return  to  the  toddy- 
drawer.  The  spathe,  at  that  time  elliptical  in 
form  and  pointed,  will  have  attained  a  length 
of  two  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  about  two 
inches  in  the  thickest  part.  The  sheath  of 
the  spathe  will  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  very  hard.    At  this  stage  the  nut 
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is  a  amally  round-looking  knob,  of  the  same 
colour    as  the    flowers,  pale  yellow,  and  of 
about  the  size  of  a  marble.     A  few  of    the 
spathes  are  barren  of  nuts  ;  some  of  them  con- 
tain two  or  three,  some  five  or  six,  and  others 
as  many  as  ten  or  twenty.     When  a  month 
or  five  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  the  spathe  is 
considered  in  a  fit  state  to  commence  opera- 
tions upon,  it  is  tightly  bound  round   with 
strips  of  young  leaves,  to  prevent  the  expan- 
sion of  the  sheath,  and  is  cut  transversely  at 
the   point,  bruised,   and  otherwise  carefully 
treated  from  day  to  day.     To  do  this  is  the 
business  of    the  "  Sanar"  or    toddy-drawer. 
A  "  Sanar/'  when  accoutred,   has,   first  in 
importance    among    his    appointments,    the 
<*  Arivalpatty"  (lit.  knife  box)  made  from  the 
sheath  of  the  spathe,  and  bound  round  tight 
with    two    binders    of    rattan.     A   strongly 
plaited  rope  is    permanently  fastened  to  one 
aide  of  the  "arivalpetty."     The  short  arm  of 
it    has    a  much    smaller  loop;  when   fast- 
ened round  the  waist,  the  longer  arm  is  pass- 
ed inside  the  small  loop  of  the  short   arm. 
Through  the  loop  of  the  long  arm  the  toddy- 
drawer  passes  the  end  of  his  waist  cloth,  and 
ties  it  into  a  knot*    Next   in  importance  is 
the  **  Erapetty,*'  into  which  the  toddy-drawer 
empties    the    toddy  collected  in  the  pot  or 
<«  chatty"  up  the  tree.     It  is  made  of  palmyra 
fibre  closely  plaited,  and  when  moistened,  is 
water-tight.      Two  wooden  collar    shavings, 
about  two  inches  broad,  encircle  the  mouth 
of  the  eropetty,  one  inside  and  one  outside ; 
between  them  the  plaited  wicker-work  is  run 
ttp,  and  made  fast.     To  keep  the  **  eropetty'* 
in  its  bulged  bottle  like  form,  a  piece  of  rat- 
taa  about  halfway  down   is  woven  in,  and  en- 
circles the  vessel-like  loop  of  a  barrel.     The 
**  eropetty"  hangs  suspended  over  the  loop  of 
a  barrel.     It  takes  nearly  a  year's  practice  to 
make  a  man  master  of  the  carious  mode  of 
climbing,  after  which  the  loftiest  trees   are 
ascended  in  a  minute  with  surprising  ease^ 
and  with  perfect  security.  After  a  hard  morn- 
ing's work,  the  left  arm  always  aches  more 
than  the  other  limb,  showing  that  there  is 
more  strain  on  it  than  anywhere  else.     When 
an    accident    befals    a  toddy-drawer,    it    is 
usually  occasioned  by  his  left  band  missing 
its  hold  on  the  tree  and  slipping  aside,  which 
brings  him    to  the    ground  instantly,  often 
with  fracture  or  injury  of  that  limb. 

When  the  spathe  is  a  month  or  a  month  and 
a  half  old,  the  toddy-drawer  begins  his  labours 
by  binding  the  sheath  to  prevent  its  expansion, 
after  which  he  cuts  about  an  inch  off  the 
end,  then  gently  hammers  the  flowers  which 
are  thereby  exposed.  Finally,  be  binds  up 
the  end  with  a  broad  strip  of  fibre  and  de* 


and  evening  for  fifteen    days,  a  tUa    aliea 
being  cut  away  on  each  occasion.     During 
this  time,  also,    by  shaving  away  a  little  of 
the  under  part  of  the  sbeatb,  be  trains  it  to 
bend   over.     It  is  probable  that    the  exact 
term  of  days  during  which  the  spathe  under- 
goes   this    initiatc»ry  preparation    varies    in 
different  places,  and  depends  upon  surround- 
ing   circumstances.     Mr«  Berthold  Seeman, 
in  his  ^*  Popular  History  of  Palms,"  mentions 
five  or  six  days  as  suflicient.     Near  Madras, 
a  toddy- drawer  gave   us  fifteen  days  as  the 
usual  time,  but  the  time  when  a  spathe  is 
ready  to  yield  toddy  will  be  easily  known  by 
the    chattering   of   birds,   the    crowding  of 
insects,  the   dropping  of  the  juice,  and  other 
unmistakeable  signs.  When  ready,  the  end  of 
the  spathe  is  fixed  into  a  **  Kudave'^  or  small 
pot,  and  a  small  slip  of  leaf  is  pricked  into 
the  flowers  to  catch  the  oozing  liquor,  and  to 
convey  the  drops  without  wasting,  clear  into 
the  vessel.     When  the  spathe  begins  to  yield 
toddy,  he  ceases  to  hammer  it     It  will  give 
toddy  for  about  a  month,  during  whicli  time, 
every  morning  and  evening,  he  mounts  the 
tree,  empties  the  toddy  into  his  ''eropatty," 
binds  the  spathe  an  inch  lower  down,  smears 
the  end   of  it  with  his  *'  palai  mattai,"  and 
shaves  a  little  away,  then  pricks  in  the  slip  of 
leaf,  and  ties  the  '*  kudave"  on  again.  The  man 
who  ascends  the  tree   is  generally  a  paid  ser- 
vant, receiving  about  lis.  7   a  month.     He 
will  attend  to  thirty  or  forty  trees.     Forty 
trees  yield  about  twelve  measures  (Madras) 
of  juice,  seven  in  the   morning  and  five  in 
the  evening.     During  the  heat  of  the  day  the 
spathe    does  not  yield  so  freely  as  iu   the 
night.    Twelve  measures  for  forty  trees  is  at 
the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  one-foartb  of  a 
measure  to  each  tree.     A  first-rate  tree  in  a 
good  soil,  and  carefully  tended,  will  prodoee 
one  measure  during  thenight,and  three- fonrtba 
or  one-hulf  of  that  quantity  daring  the  day* 
But  taking  one  tree  with  another,  a  quarter 
of  a  measure  is  a  fair  average.    Some  trees, 
under    favourable   circumstances,     continve 
yielding   at  this  rate  throughout    the  year, 
others  only   for  six  months.     It  is  not  pru- 
dent, however,  to  draw  all  you  can  from  tbecn, 
as  they  will  be  exhausted,  and  become  bar- 
ren.    Every  morning  and  evening,  when  the 
Sanar  goes  to  draw  the  toddy,  a  servant  or 
some  one  connected  with    the  owner  or  eoo- 
tractor  for  the  trees  usually  accompanies  hia 
with  a  chatty,  into  which  is  emptied  the  toddy 
from  the  *<  eropatty."    When  all   the  trees 
have  been  visited,   and  the   toddy  measored 
into  the  chatty  or  "  eullu-pani,"  it  is  eartied 
away  to  the  baxaar  rented  by  the  oontne- 
tor  from  Government  at  a  fixed  price.    la 


scends*    This  process  he  continues  morning  ( Madras,  there  are  58  first-class  toddy  shops, 
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to  each  of  which  330  cocoa-nut  trees  are  al- 
lotted, the  contractor  paying  daily  Rupeea 
2-12-10  to  Government  for  each  such  shop. 
There  are  63  secoitd-class  toddy  shops,  to 
eadi  of  which  247  cocoa-nut  trees  are  allotted 
each  shop  yielding  daily  Rupees  2-2-10  to 
Goyeminentalso  205  third-class  shops.  There 
IS  nothing  very  peculiar  about  the  habit, 
custom,  or  dress  of  the  "  Sanars"  to  separate 
them  from  other  hindu  castes,  apart  from 
their  occupation,  which,  being  exclusively 
that  of  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  toddy, 
may  be  said  to  distinguish  them.  Around 
Madras  the  danars  are  divided  into  two 
classeBy  the  higher  and  the  lower  ;  the  lat- 
ter are  called  **  Fully  Sanar,"  and  permit  their 
widows  to  marry. — Dr,  OUghorn^in  No.  23 
Edinburgh  New  FhUoiophical  Journal^  New 
Serie$,  VoU  XIV.  No,  ii,  October  1861  p. 
183. 

COCOS.  OR  EDDOES.  The  root  of  Arum 
esoulentum.  The  labouring  population  of 
the  West  Indies  largely  depend  for  a  supply 
of  food  on  this  root  Long  droughts  may 
disappoint  the  hope  of  the  yam  crop,  storms 
and  blight  may  destroy  the  plantain  walks, 
but  neither  dry  or  wet  weather  materihlly 
injure  the  coco  ;  it  will  always  make 
some  return,  and  will  yield  a  sufficiency 
until  a  supply  can  be  had  from  other  sources. 
The  laborer  in  the  West  Indies  always  takes 
ears  to  put  in  a  good  plant  of  oocos  into  his 
provision  ground  as  a  stand-by.  Previous  to 
their  emancipation,  whole  families  of  negroes 
lived  upon  the  produce  of  one  provision 
ground,  and  the  coco  formed  the  main  article 
of  their  support.  Where  the  soil  is  conge- 
nial to  the  white  and  bkck  Bourbon  coco, 
the  labour  of  one  industrious  person  once  a 
fortnight  will  raise  a  supply  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  a  family  of  six  or  seven  per- 
sons. The  coco  begins  to  bear  after  the  firitt 
year,  and  with  common  care  and  cultivation 
the  same  plant  ought  to  give  annually  two  or 
three  returns  for  several  yeara.  Another  spe- 
cies, the  Taro  {Arum  ooloeasia,  Colocasia  es- 
cnlenta  and  macrorhizon),  is  an  important 
esculent  root  in  the  Polynesian  islands.  In 
the  dry  method  of  culture  practised  on  the 
mountains  of  Hawii,  the  rootft  are  protected 
by  a  covering  of  fern  leaves.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  taro  is  hardly  a  process  of  multipli- 
cation, for  the  crovm  of  the  root  is  per- 
petually replanted  As  the  plant  endures  for 
a  series  of  years^  the  tuberous  roots  serve  at 
Bome  of  the  rocky  groups  as  a  security 
•gainst  famine.  It  is  also  eztensiyely  cul- 
tivated in  Madeira  and  Zansibar,  and  has 
•▼en  withstood  the  climate  of  New  Zealand. 
It  is  grown  also  in  Egypt^  Syria*  and  some 
<rfthe  adjacent    countries  for   its  esculent 
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roots.  A  species  is  cultivated  in  the  Deccan^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which  form  a 
substitute  for  spinach.  Farina  is  obtained 
from  the  root  oi  A  rum  Eumphii  in  Polynesia. 
— Simmonds,  p.  364. 

COCOLE-DI-GINEPRO.  It.  Juniper 
berries. 

COCOON.     Eno. 

lodung  sutra.     Malay. 

The  covering  spun  by  the  silk- worm  and 
iu  which  it  wraps  itself. 

COCOS  BUTYRACEA,    See  EI«is. 

COCOS  DE  MER.  Fb.  The  Lodoicea  Sey- 
chellarum  palm,  found  exclusively  on  three  of 
the  smallest  of  the  Seycheilee,— Praslin,  Cnri- 
euse,  and  Round  island,  lying  i^outh  of  the  equa- 
tor. It  produces  the  huge  double  cocoanut,  for- 
merly supposed  of  such  wonderful  medical 
virtues  that  £150  was  given  for  a  single  nut. 
It  is  also  called  « double  cocoanut,*'  also 
"  Vaisselle  de  I'isle  Prasliu  double."  See 
Cocoanut,  Double,  Lodoicea.  Sea-cocoanut«^ 
Chambert^  Edin,  JL.July  1852,  405. 

COCOS  IN  DICA .     See  El»is. 

COCOS.     Fr.  Sp.  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCOS.  There  are  three  groups  of 
islands  known  by  this  name,  one  called  by 
Captain  Ross,  Keeling  ;  one  near  the  Great 
Andaman;  and  the  third  near  Hog  Island,  off 
the  west  coant  of  Sumatrn. 

The  CocoB,  in  lat.  3*  6'  N.  and  long.  95^30' 
E.,  on  the  wefU;  coflst  of  Sumatra,  are  two 
small  islands  covered  with  trees. 

The  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands,  south  of 
Java,  lie  in  two  di^tillct  divisions  north  and 
south  of  each  other.  The  channel  between 
the  two  is  15  miles  broad,  the  northern 
division  consists  of  one  island  only,  in  lat. 
1  r49i' S.,  and  long.  96^51'  E.,  but  the 
islets  in  the  southern  one  are  numerous. 
The  Cocos  Islands,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
north-east  point  of  the  great  Andamsn,  are 
two  little  isles.  The  larger  of  them  is  six 
miles  long  and  two  broad,  the  smaller  two 
miles  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  a  mile 
broad.  They  are  sheltered  by  the  Andamans 
from  the  heavy  souih-west  swell  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal— iSc/w/uw^/rowi  the  Hecords  of  the 
Govemmait  of  India,  Home  Department,  No, 
XXV f  p.  64.     Hor$burgh. 

OOCOS  :^?^CIFERA.  L.  Cocoa-nut  tree. 

Palma  indioa  major ,i2«m.  |  Oalappas*    Rumph- 


Nardjil 

Narikel 

Kioghena 

CoooADut  tree 

Narel-ka-jhar 

Tonga 

Kalapa 

N«r 


Arab. 
Bbno. 
Can. 

Hind. 


Saks. 
Sings. 


Karikela 
TcembUi 

Pol-Da  wad  „ 

Tenna-maram     Tam« 
Eobbari-chettu  TsL. 
Halbal.  I  Erra-bondala  ,,      ,, 
Malat.    I  Tenkaia-cbetta      ,, 
„         I  Oujja-narekedam   ,» 
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The 

Jouz-i-hindi.  Arab.Piiui 
Karjil 


Narel 

Kokusnntea 

CocoaDut 

Gocos. 

Kokosnusse 

Nanil 

Naril 


nut. 

Cocchi* 

Nur 

Calapa 

Kaiatiibir 

Nargil 

Kokos 

Narikela 

Tensjai 

Teiikaia 

The  palm  wine. 


DUK. 
DUT. 

Eno. 
Fr.  Sp. 
Qer. 
Gvz.  Hind. 

if 


NargilU  Ar. 

Narilli  DuK. 

Gocoanut  toddy  Eno. 

Its  cabbage. 
Naril  ka  krute        Ar. 
Cocoaaut  cabbage  Esq 


Teunam  kallu. 
lenkaia 


»> 


Tennam  kurtii 
Tenknia  gartu 


its  sugar  or  jaggery. 


Naril  ka  gur.         Duk. 
Jaggery  of  oiiooa' 


nut  toddy 


Eno. 


Tennam  vellam 
Tenkaia  beilam 


It. 
Malay. 

f* 

if 
Pkks. 
Rns. 
Sans. 
Tam. 
Tbl. 

Tam. 
Tbl. 


Tam. 
Tkl. 

Tam. 
Tbl. 


Its  oil. 


Cobri 

Naril  ka  tel 
Ooeoannt  oil 
Nur  miaak 


Malay. 
Sans. 


Kalapa  miuak 
Narikayliim 
Teneai  yeunai    Tam. 
Teukaia  nuua      Tel. 


Tah. 
Tkl. 


Tkl. 


Can. 
Duk. 
Eifo. 
Malay 
Its  water  or  albumen. 

Yel  nir  ka  pani      Duk.    I  Yella-nir 
Ooooaout  water     Eno.    |  Yella-niru 

Its  fibre. 

Coir  Hind.    I  Tenkaia  nar 

Teooain  nar  Tam.     | 

The  cocoanut  p«lin  does  not  seem   to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  though  it  is  said 
to  be  indigenous  in  the  East,  from  which  they 
received  ambassadors.     The   Brst  allusion  to 
it,  however,  in   Ceylon,  is   in  A.  D.  11 53  in 
the  reign   of  king  Prakrama  I,  and  the  co- 
connut   is   said  by  the  hindus  to  have  been 
brought   by    Viswamitra     from   Ceylon    to 
India.     It  now  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Maldive  and    Laccadive   islands,  on   the 
Malabar  coast,  in  Ceylon,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  thougfh   scarce  in  Ara- 
can,  whence  it  ascends  both  the  Burrampooter 
and  Ganges  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance. 
It  grows  in  theNicobars,  in  most  of  theEastern 
Archipelago,  from  the  Snnda  to  the  Molucca 
Islands,  and  in  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
is  now  cultivated  in    various  tropical  parts  of 
the  New  World.     It  grows  to  the  height  of 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  though  flourishing 
in  greatest  luxuriance  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ocean.     It  rises  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  high, 
its  cylindrical  trunk,  crowned  with  numerous 
waying,  feathery,  leaves,   forming  an   elegant 
object  of  intertropical  scenery.     It  is  self  pro- 
pagating.    Its  keel-shaped    nut,     protected 
from  the  salt  water   by  its  tough  and  thick 
though  light  covering,  sails   on  the   ocean  to 
barren  spots,  where  it  germinates  and  causes 
even  the  smallest  islets  to  become  covered 
with  clumps  of    the  cocoanut   palm.     The 
cylindrical  stems,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
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two  feet,  attain  an  elevation  of  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  feet.  They  are  surmounted  by 
numerous  wavy  leaves,  called  fronds  by  bo- 
tanists, and  their  foot-stalks  are  often  called 
branches  by  travellers.  The  leaves  are  gigan- 
tic in  size — being  about  20  feet  in  length, 
with  a  strong  tough  stalk,  which  forms  the 
midrib,  and  has  a  number  of  narrow  andt 
long  leaflets  ranged  along  the  two  sides. 

It  is  a  tree  of  great  value   to  the  people. 
The  wood  is    applied   to  various   purposes, 
such  as  rafters,  ifences,  shears,  laths,  shingles, 
chairs,  and  ladies'  work-boxes,    &c.,  but  dar- 
ing the  period  of  its  most   abundant  bearing 
(considered  to  be  between  ten  and  thirty-five 
years  growth),   the  heart  wood   is  of  so  soft 
and  spongy  a  nature,  that  it  is  then  merely 
used  for  fences,  water  pipes,  <fec.     Its  wood  is 
also  used  for  reepers,  for  which  purpose  it  is, 
however,  inferior  to  the  palmyra,   though,  in 
Ceylon  and  on  the  western  coast,   hard  and 
durable  rafters  are  procurable  :  the  Cochin 
planks  are  prettily  striped  and  of  remarkable 
size.        The    wood   is  strong   and    durable, 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  70  lbs.,  and   its   timber 
is  esteemed   to   last  for  20    to   50   years. 
It  is  used  for  ridge  poles,  for  temporary  roof«, 
aqueducts,  <&c,  for  small  boats,  for  the  beams, 
posts  and  rafters  of  houses,  for  spear  handles* 
paling,  and  walking  sticks  :  for  fancy  boxes, 
and   furniture  ;    for  boat's  frames,  bridges, 
ramparts,  water  butts,  r.onduits,   gutters  and 
drums;  it  forms  one  of  the  porcupine  woods 
of  commerce,  and  is  used   for  fancy  articles : 
afarinaceons   substanoe  is  contained  in    the 
stem,    which   forms  a   good   substitute  for 
sago.  Each  tree  produces  annually  from  50  to 
60  cocoaniits.     These  are  enclosed  in  a  thick 
flbrous  husk,  from  which   the  coir   of  com- 
merce is  obtained  by  maceration  and  beating 
The  husk  is  employed  as  a   scrubbing  brush 
and  polishing  bruali  ;  it  is  converted  into  cor- 
dage of  various  kinds,  employed   for  the  rig- 
ging of   ships,   fishing    nets,    matting,   and 
brushes  ;  and,  in  India,  in  its  loose  state,  it  is 
the  usual   material    with  which   mattrasses 
pillows  and   sofas   are   stuffed.     Within  the 
flbrous  husk,  is  the  shell,  which  is  very  brit- 
tle, though  its  structure  is  somewhat  fibrous^ 
Cut  in  various  ways,  it  is  formed  into  cups 
and  drinking  vessels,  into  pitchers,    funnels, 
and  lamps.    It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
and  admits  of  being  turned  in  an   agreeable 
manner.     Those  shells  which  are  tolerably  cir- 
cular are   used   for  the  bodies  of   cups   and 
vases,  the  feet  and  covers  being  made  of  wood 
and  ivory.     Common  buttons  are   also  made 
of  the  cocoanut  shell,  and   are   considered 
better  than  those  of  horn,  as  they  do  not,  like 
that  material,  absorb    the  moisture,  which 
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caases  horn  buttons  to  swell  and  burst.    The 
shell  forms  a  yaluable  charcoal. 

In  its  young  and  green  state,  the  cocoas 
nut  contains  a  clear  albuminous  fluid,  with 
a  sweetish  taste  and  a  slight  degree  of 
stringency,  which  makes  it  a  very  agreeable 


a  few  d]\ys,  exudes  into  a  calabash  or  earthen 
pot.  In  the  early  morning,  this  is  a  pleasant, 
refreshing  drink,  but  it  ferments  towards 
night  and  becomes  an  intoxicating  fluid, 
which  is  largely  draok  and  is  used  as  a 
ferment.     It  is  to  a  great  exent  artificially 


refreshing  beverage,  and  it   is   also  used   by  (  brought  to  the  vinous    and  acetous  fermen- 


house  plasterers  as  an  ingredient  in  their  white 
washes  made  of  pure  lime.  But,  as  the  nut 
advances  to  its  full  maturity,  the  fluid  dis- 
appears, aud  the  ht)llow  ia  filled  by  the 
almond-like  dried  albumen  which  is  the 
germinating  organ.  This  pulp  or  kernel,when 
young,  can  be  easily  removed  by  a  spoon  : 
when  cut  in  pieces  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is 
called  copra,  which  forms  an  extensive  article 
of  commerce  throughout  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia.  It  is  used  grated  in  currien,  or  its 
milk  is  expressed  from  it  ;  and,  fn»m  copra, 
a  valuable  oil  is  expressed,  which  is  employed 
in  anointing  the  body,  is  used  in  lamps,  is 
largely  ctmverted  into  the  stearine  candles  of 
England,  and  formn  an  invaluable  aubstitute 
for  cod  liver  oil.  The  refuse  oil  cake  "  Poo- 
nac"  forms  an  excellent  manure.  The  white 
and  solid  albumen  is  often  cut  into  orna- 
ments of  flowers  and  fruits,  meant  to  represent 
the  garlands  given  to  visitors  of  distinction. 
They  are  worn  by  Taujore  ladii-s  at  particular 
festivals. 

The  very  young  or  heart  leaves  of  this 
palm  are  called  the  cabbage,  and  form  an 
excellent  vegetable  either  cooked  or  dress- 
ed in  stews,  hashes  or  ragouts.  In  the 
Laooadive  islands,*^ the  heart  leaves  of  the 
tree,  just  before  they  unfold,  are  cut  out  and 
plaited  into  mats  of  fine  quality  which  are 
there  used  as  sails  for  the  smaller  boats  and 
are  much  esteemed  when  exported.  In  India, 
the  leaves  dried,  and  called  by  Europeans 
cadjans,  are  plaited  and  used  as  thatch,  and 
for  the  outer  and  inner  linings  of  walls  of 
houses  :  the  leaves  are  also  made  into  mats, 
baskets,  both  fancy  and  plain,  into  fans, 
combs,  brooms,  screens,  buckets  and  lanterns, 
into  articles  of  dress,  aud  into  leaf  books, 
torches  and  fuel.  The  foot  stalks  of  the 
fronds  are  used  for  fences,  yokes,  shoulder 
poles,. and  fishing  rods.  The  midribs  of  the 
leaves  or  fronds  are  ,  fibrous  but  brittle  and 
are  used  as  brooms.  The  roots  of  the  tree 
are  chewed  as  a  substitute  for  betel  nut. 
.  One  of  the  beverages  known  to  Europeans 
as  palm-wine  or  toddy  is  obtained  from  the 
flower  spathes.  Before  the  flowers  have  ex- 
panded, the  spathes — and  these  are  them- 
selves astringent  and  used  medicinally — ^are 
tied  with  the  young  leaves  and  then  out 
transversely  from  the  top  downwards,  and 
beaten  daily  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
or  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  the  sap,  after 
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tations,  and,  in  the  former  state,  an  alcoholic 
spirit  is  distilled  from  it,  which  forms  one 
of  the  arracks  of  commerce;  one  hundred 
gallitns  of  toddy  produce,  it  is  said,  by 
distillation,  twenty -five  gallons  of  arrack  : 
eight  gallons  of  sweet  toddy  boiled  over  a 
slow  fire,  yield  two  gallons  of  a  luscious 
syrup,  from  which,  by  further  boiling,  a 
coarse  brown  sugar  is  produced,  known  in 
commerce  as  jaggery.  The  net-like  substance 
Peynadi,  Tamul,  '*  Jalla  Mitta,"  Hind.,  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole,  when  very  young, 
is  delicate,  beautifully  white,  and  transpa- 
rent ;  but  when  it  attains  maturity,  becomes 
coarse  aud  tough,  and  changes  to  a  l>rown 
colour.  Portions  of  these  are  everywhere 
used  as  strainers  and  sieves,  for  straining 
fluids,  sifting  arrowroot,  &c.,  and  the  Tahitian 
fisherman  convert  it  iuto  a  garment  when 
fishing. 

Theflowtn  contain  a  powerfully  astringent 
property,  used  medicinally,  aud  it  is  from  the 
flower  and  spathes,  before  the  flower  has 
expanded,  that  the  toddy  or  palm- wine  of 
this  tree  is  obUiinfid.  The  Tahitians  extract 
a  gummy  substance,  called  Pia-Pia,  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  may  perhaps  enable 
an  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  value  of  this 
palin  by  furnishing  the  following  statement 
of  the  exports  and  imports  from  and  into 
India  of  the  products  of  the  cocoanut  palm, 
during  the  year  1850-51. 


Exports  from 

Coooa- 

nuts. 

Rs. 

SheUs 
Rs. 

Ker- 
nels. 

Rs. 

4*31,008 

•  •  ••• 

431,00S 

on. 

Rs. 

Coir  and 

Coir 

Rppe. 

Rs. 

cad- 

jans. 

Rs. 

Calcutta. 
Madras. 
Bombajr. 

•  •  ■  • 

10,140 
« ■ . » 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

6^91 
144,958 

•  •      # 

18,009 

946,85A 

5,705 

270,566 

. .  *  • 

.... 
.... 

10,140 

144,952 

Imports  into 

Caloutto. 
Madras. 
Bombay. 

149,846 
375,'343 

5.970 
•  •  * . 

176,898 
o89,'792 
866,120 

281 
76.417 

56,542 

•  •  •  • 

175,892 

.  •  •  • 
2,990 

1  624389 

6,970 

76,648 

231,934 

2,990 

A  western  poet,  writing  of  the  cocoanut, 
has  justly  said — 

•*  •  •  •  the  Indl»n»s  nnt,  alone,  - 

Is  clothioe,  meat  and  trencher,  drink  and  ean~ 

Boat,  cable,  sail  and  needle,  aU  in  one." 

In  Malabar  and  Ceylon  every  available 
spot  within  the  influence  of  the  sea 
breeze  is  being  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the 
cocoanut  Along  the  western  coast  of  the 
Madras  provinces,  the  wavy  downs  near  the 
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sMuborden^  which  have  hitherto  prodaoed 

only  a  stunted  and  worthless  crop  of  grass, 

are  being  everywhere  levelled,  broken  up  and 

manured,  so  as  to  form  the  beds  of  future 

plantations.     Cocoanut    trees     have     great 

enemies  in  the  shape  of  two  beetles.    One  of !  duced  for  two  or  three  years  in  English  ships, 

these    is  a   large   Curcnlio  (Rhytichophorus '  the  somewhat  decayed  condition  iii  which  it 


the  taste  of  the  Okineso.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  timr 
most  fiivorite,  as  well  as  generally  used  arti- 
cles of  food,  and  they  even  overoaaie  their  pte- 
judice  or  indifference  for  whatever  is  foreign^ 
on   the  occasion   of  salted  cod  being  intro- 


Sach)  called  the  red  beetle,  nearly  as  big  as 
the  Stag-beetle  of  Britain  ;  the  other  is  tbe 
Oryctes  rhinoceros,  so  called  from  its  project- 
ing horn.  The  red  beetle  is  so  called  from 
the  red  mark  on  the  upper  part  of  its  breast. 
Its  attacks  are  said  to  be  on  the  nut,  but 
those  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle  are  on  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  palm  stem.  When  so 
injured,  the  bud  dies,  and  the  crown  of  the 
leaves  falling  off,  leave  the  cocoanut  tree  a 
mere  bare  stem.  The  same  result  occurs  to 
other  palms,  the  palmyra,  the  betel,  in  which 
the  top  bud,  or  cabbage  as  it  is  called,  is 
destroyed. — Collingwood.  Simmonds  Com- 
mereiak  Products.  RoyU't  Fibrous  FlarUs. 
Madras  Exh.  Jury  Reports,  See  man  on  Palms, 
Ainslie*s  Materia  Medica.  Madras  Lit.  Soc, 
Journ,  English  Cydopoedia,  Elliots  Flora 
Andhrica,  Gal.  Jieiiew.  MalcoMs  Travels 
in  South  Eastern  Asia,  VI .  p.  176. 

COCOTIER  DE  MALDIVES.  Fr.  Sea- 
cocoanut  of  Seychelles.  Lodoicea  Seychella- 
rum. 

COCOYA,  Malay  A.  Sleeping  mats  made 
from  the  leaf  of  the  Fandahus  oduratissimus. 
Wail.  ii.  29. 

OOCUM  OIL,  or  butter,  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  mangosteen  (Gar- 
oinia  purpurea)  and  used  in  various  parts  of 
India  to  adulterate  ghee  or  butter.  It  is  said  to 
be  exported  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  with  bear's  grease  in  tbe  manufacture 
of  pomatum.  It  is  a  white,  or  pale  greenish 
yellow,  solid  oil,  brittle  or  rather  fiiable, 
having  a  faint  but  not  unpleasant  smell,  melt- 
ing at  about  95  degrees,  and  when  cooled,  after 
fusion,  remaining  liquid  to  75  degrees — Sim- 
monds. 


COD.    Eng. 

Kabliau                Dan. 

Bakalan 

OXR. 

Bakelaii                   „ 

Baccala 

It. 

Skrei  torsk              », 

Baocalare 

99 

Eabeljaauw           DuT. 

Gadna 

Lat. 

Baukaelja                „ 

Bacalhao 

Port. 

Morae                    Fa. 

Bttcalao 

Sp. 

Cabillaud                ,» 

BUrkelau 

8w. 

Kabljau                 Qkb. 

Eabeljo 

»> 

In  China^  the  consumption  of  salted  pro- 
visions is  very  general,  and  also,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  immense  quantities  of  both  sea 
and  river  fish  which  are  caught,  and  the  rapid- 
ly putrescent  nature  of  that  species  of  pro- 
vision, a  considerable  portion  is  cured  with  salt 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  the  haut  gout  which  ac- 
companies it  being  rather  a  recommendation  to 
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reached  China  being  said  to  have  been  any 
thing  but  a  drawback.  This  species  of  cargo, 
besides  its  disagreeable  nature  and  tbe  injori- 
ous  eifect  which  it  might  have  on  some  deli- 
cate articles  of  shipment,  was  found  daring 
the  voyage  to  breed  a  peculiar  insect,  wbidi 
from  the  readiness  with  which  it  bored  into 
the  planks  and  timbers  of  a  ship,  was  consi- 
dered as  dangerous,  and  accordingly  the  im* 
port  was  greatly  discontinued. — MeOtdiaeh't 
Commercial  Dictionary,  p,  302.  Morriton, 
Compendious  Summary. 

GODAGA  PALA.     MiL.   Connessi  bark, 

Wrightia  antidysenterica. 

CODDA-PANNA— ?  Corypha. 

CODILLA  OR  TOW.  The  short  fibres  of 
hemp  or  flax.  Separated  or  picked  out  in 
cleaning.  Tbe  quantity  of  flax  and  tow,  or 
Codilla  of  hemp  and  flax  imported  into  Great 
Britain  increased  from  13,686  tons  in  1801  to 
95,123  tons  in  ISSS.—Boyle.     Faulkner. 

CODIPASSAELI  KEERAY.  Tam.  Ba- 
sella  alba. 

CODLiEUM  CHRYSOSTICTON.  Syn. 
Groton  variegatum,  variegated  croton,  a  shrub 
with  handsome  variegated  leaves. — Mas&n^ 

COD  LIVER  OIL.  This  oil  is  prepared  is 
Europe  and  America  from  tdie  liver  of  the 
cod,  and  is  largely  employed  niedidnally  in 
chest  affections  and  in  wasting.  See  Fish  liver 
Oil,  also  Oil. 

CODO.  Hind.  Paspalnm  frnmentacenm. 
Keen.  A  small  grain,  sown  early  during  the 
rainy  season.This  grain  frequently  has  inebriat- 
ing properties,  when  made  into  bread*  Soeh 
Codois  known  by  the  name  of  Mutonna,  fnmi 
Mutt,  drunk,  intoxicated.  In  appearanoe  it 
resembles  ordinary  Godo.  It  is  sown  as  or- 
dinary Oodo,  and  comes  up  as  Mutouna,  but 
only  in  those  fields  on  wluch  Codo  has  bees 
previously  grown,  and  even  in  such  ease,  only 
perhaps  in  one  instance  out  of  ten. 
These  curious  properties  of  Codo  have  in- 
vested it  with  a  degree  Of  mystery  in  tlie 
eyed  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  some  class- 
es even  worship  it  as  a  god.  Thus,  th« 
Eakun  rajpoots  of  Ghazeepoor  are  said  to 
pay  worship  to  this  divinity.  They  never 
cultivate  or  eat  Codo  ; 

"  Kefss  vioiare  et  fraogwe  moxsa," 

and  the  reason  assigned  is  that,  while  un- 
der the  influence  of  Mutouna,  they  were  set 
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upon  by  vome  of  the  neighbonrihg  tribes, 
and  thus  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  once 
eztensiYO  possessions.  **  Kisaree"  (lathynis 
satiTiis)  is  another  grain  which  is  foand  to 
have  injarinus  properties. — Elliot 


Ale  of  England,  which  the  labourers  leave 
their  work  to  partake  of,  when  the  first 
cuckoo's  note  is  heard.  There  is  also  the 
vulgar  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  have 
no    money    in    your    pocket  when    the  first 


COELAQOERTP,  a  race  in  Cochin  who  |  cuckoo  of  the  season  is  heard,  and  the  amor- 
m&ke  bows,  arrows,  shields  and  other  weapons. 
The  Ganniargoeryp  are  a  race  whose  vocation 
is  to  teach  the  art  of  fencing  and  the  use  of 
weapons  ;  the  Coelady  are  trumpeters. 

CCECILIlDiS,  a  family  of  reptiles  of  the 
order  Batrachia  apoda,  family  contains  two 
genera,  Gcecilia  ozyura,  D.  et.  B.,  which 
is  found  iu  Malabar,  and  the  genus  Epicrium 
of  which  E.  glutinosum,  Linn.,  is  found  in 
Ceylon,  and  R  monoohroum,  Bleeker,  in 
Pegn.  These  very  singular  reptiles  were  firBt 
introduced  to  the  notioe  of  European  natu- 
ralists iu  the  middle*  of  the  18th  century  by 
LinnsBUs,  who  gave  to  the  Ceylon  species 
the  name  Cceoilia  glutinosa.  This  is  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  nearly  two  feet  in  length. 
Its  eyes  are  so  small  and  imbedded  as  to  be 


nndistinguishable  to  ordinary  observers,  who   angustifolia. 


0U8  Hobnelia  tells  us,  that  in  love  omens 
its  note  is  equally  efficacious. — Elliot. 

CCELUS.     See  Kama. 

COENTRO.    Port.    Coriander  seed. 

COEPANG.  A  Dutch  Settlement  in  the 
Island  of  Timor. 

CCELEBOGYNE.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Orchiaces^.  The 
most  gaudy  of  the  plants  of  Borneo  are  per- 
haps the  various  species  of  Coelogyne,  called 
collectively  by  the  natives  the  '  bu-nga  ka« 
sih-an,'  or  the  flowers  of  mercy  ;  their  white 
and  orange  coloured  flowers  are  exceedingly 
delicate  and  beautiful,  and  they  are  all  highly 
fragrant  .  Yoigt  enumerates  about  twenty 
species,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  Nepaul, 
the  Ehassya  hills  and  China,  namely— 


believe  the  reptile  to  be  blind.  Like  snails,  eels, 
and  some  salamanders,  it  secretes  a  viscous 
fluid  from  minute  pores  in  its  skin.  The  skin 
is  furrowed  into  350  circnlar  folds,  in  which 
are  imbedded  minute  scales.  The  head  is 
tolerably  distinct,  with  a  double  row  of  fine 
curved  teeth  for  seizing  the  insects  and 
worms  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  live. — Sir 
J.  F,  Tennent,  />.  318.     See  Batrachia. 

COEL.  HiKD.  A  bird  of  the  class  Aves, 
of  the  family  Cnculidsd,  Order  iii  Insessores. 
It  is  the  Eudynamys,  or  Cuculus  orientalis, 
and  inhabits  Ceylon,  India,  Malay  ooun tries 
and  China,  and  is  called  Co61,  Hindi.  *<Kokil,'* 
BxNO.,  *'  Chule,*'  Malay,  and  '^  Cowde- 
coha,"  Singh,  all  of  which  are  obtained 
from  its  ordinary  call,  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  word  ''  koil."  like  the  cuckoo 
of  Europe,  this  is,  in  India,  the  harbinger  of 
spring,  and  its  call,  though  shrill  and  dis- 
agreeablcy  is  associated  with  all  the  joys  and 
labours  of  husbandry  of  that  season,  and  is 
quoted  in  the  rhymes  and  proverbs  of  the 
people.  Thus  "  Coel  bolee,  Sebtmdee  dolee," 
the  cry  of  the  coel  is  the  grief  of  the  se- 
bnndy  soldier*  meaning  that  the  disbanding 
of  the  armed  men  gathered  together  for  col- 
lection of  revenue  depends  on  the  coel's  note. 
Sebundee  being  a  corruption  of  Sipah  Hindee, 
in  distinction  to  Moghul  or  foreign  troops, 
who  were  always  kept  up.  The  coel  indeed 
occupies  much  the  same  place  in  India  that 
the  cuckoo  does  in  Europe.  The  European 
names,  even,  are  all  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
name  Cuculus.  Pliny  says  that  the  vine- 
dressers deferred  cutting  their  vines  till  the 
enckoo  begsn  to  sing.    There  is  the  Cuckoo- 
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barbata. 

cristata. 

decora. 

elata. 

fimbriata. 

flavida. 


ovalis. 

prsecox. 

procera. 

prolifera. 

rigid  a. 

undulate. 

wallichiana. 


gardneriana. 

interrupta. 

longioaulis. 

maculata. 

media. 

uitida. 
I  ocellata. 

CCELOPS.  A  genus  of  the  Mammalia, 
of  the  sub-family  Rhinolophinse,  of  the  sub- 
order Cheiroptera  or  bats  :  the  families,  sub- 
families,  with  the  genera  and  numbers  of  spe- 
cies, are  as  under  : — 

Sah-order — Cheiroptera.    Bats. 
Fam. — PteropopidsB.     Frugivorous  Bats. 
3  Qea. — Pteropua,  4  sp. 
„  GynopteruB,  2  sp. 

,»  MacrogloBHus,  1  sp, 

Fam. — Vampyridss.     Yampyre  bate. 
Sub.-Fam.  — Megadermatiusd. 
1  Qen.— Megaderma,  4  sp. 
Sab.  -  Fam. — KhinolophiiuB. 
5  Gen.— RbiDolopbuB,  11  gp. 
„  CoQiopB,  1  gp.  -      • 

„  Rhinopoma,  1  sp. 

,,  Nyoteria,  1  sp. 

Fam.— Nootilionidn. 
Sub.  -Fam.  — TaphozoinaB. 

I  Gen. — TapbozouB,  3  Bp. 
Sub.  -Fam. — NoctiloninsB. 
1  Gen. — Nyotinonus,  1  Bp. 
Fam.  —  Vespartilionidas. 
Sub.-Fam.  —Scotophiliosd 
3  Gen. — Scotophilus,  6  sp. 
,,  Noctulinia,  1  gp. 

t,  Nyctioejos,  8  Bp. 

Sub.  -Fam. — TeapertilioDinss. 
8  Gen. — LasiuruB,  1  sp. 
Murina,  2  Bp. 
Kerivoola,  4  sp. 
VeBpertilio,  5  ap. 
Kyotu,  5  Bp. 
PleootuB,  2  Bp. 
BarbaBtelluB,  3  Bp. 
NyotopiluB,  1  Bp. 
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COFFBA  ABABICA. 

COFFEA,  ft  geDQs  of  plants  belongii^  to  tbe 
natural  order  Cinchonaceie.  There  are  several 
species,  viz.  C.  Arabica,  of  Arabia,  from  which 
it  has  been  introduced  into  many  countries ; 
C.  bengalensis,  the  Ban-kava  or  wild  coffee» 
which  grows  in  Assam,  Nepau),  and  the 
Khassya  hills  :  C.  eiliptica,  Thtoaites,  a  small 
tree  of  Ceylon,  crowing  to  10  or  12  feet 
high  in  the  Hiniaoon  Corle,  C  gnianensis, 
Aubl,  of  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  C.  Mauritiana, 
JLam.  of  Bourbon,  C.  Mezicana,  2>.  (7.  and  C 
obovata  of  Mexico  :  and  C«  tetrandra  of  the 
Ehassya  mountains,  also  Wight  describes 
Coffea  alpestris,  6mmelioide8,and  Wightiana. 
—  Voigt  392,3.     Wight  leona. 

COFFEA  ARABICA.  Linn.  Coffee. 
Eahwa,  A  a.  Hnm.PsRs.  ■  Koffe,  Eoffebohneo,  Gbb. 
Malay.  Halxal,  Po-   Kawa,  Coffi,   Quz.  Hind* 


GOFFJSE  PLAKTING. 


Ban, 

Sava, 

Boood 

Kappee 

Ka^hpi, 

Kaffe,  Eaffehonner,  Dan. 

Koffy,  KofiEibaneD,   Dut. 

Eleave,  £g7FT. 


LI8H. 

Ab. 

BSNO. 

of  Bombay. 

»» 
BuBir. 


Gaffee, 

Kopi, 

Gaffe, 

Kofe, 

Gopi-cotta, 

Gafe, 

Capi, 

Khavey, 

Ghaube, 


It. 
Mal^y. 

POBT. 

Bus. ' 
Singh. 
Fr.  Sp. 
Tam.Tkl. 

Tl7BK. 


The  Coffee  tree  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous 


COFFEA  MAURITIANA. 

G.  Arabics,  fi.  WUldi.      |  a  i^lYMlHi^       WWk. 
C.  myriiloUa,    Jte6.         |  Cafe'Manoo,     Fe. 
A  plant  of  the  Manritius,  Boorbon. —  ydgL 
COFFEE  PLANTING,  as  a  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry,  has  only  been  introduced 
into  India  in  comparatively  recent  times,  but 
it  has  attracted  many  persons,  and  in  Ceylon, 
in  the  south  of  India,  in  Coorg  and  Wynaad, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Neilgherry  hills,  and  on 
the  Shevaroy  Hills,  the  expenditure  in  form- 
ing coffee  estates,  may  have  amounted,  up  to 
1870,  to  about  twelve  millions  sterling.     A 
portion  of  that  amount  was  wholly  lost;  on 
another  portion  the  returns  have  been  ucre- 
munerative.     There  have   been   large   sums 
made  by   land  speculations,  and  several  es- 
tates have  paid  a  handsome  interest^    but 
both    in  Ceylon  and  Sputhern    India,  the 
losses  have  been  considerable,  often  ruinous. 
In  the  Netherlands  India,  the  coffee  planting 
has  been  a  government  monopoly,  and  there 
has  been  a  very  large  exportation  of  coffee 
from  Java  and  the  Celebes,  but  the  moat 
recent  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
monopoly  is  not,  or  is  but  little,  remunerative. 


to  the  mountain  regions  of  Enarea  and  Cuffa  The  native  country  of  the  useful  plant^  the 
to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  whence,  about  the  I  Coffea  Arabica,  seems  to  have  been  the  high- 
fifteenth  century  it  was  introduced  into  Arabia;  I  lands  of  Abyssinia.  Col.  Playfair  teUs  as  that 
into  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in  1718,  andlAbdel  Kadir  Mahomed  el  Azari  eljeam  el 
Batavia  in  1723,and  subsequently  in  to  the  West  [Hanbali,  who  wrote  in  Egypt  about  A,  D. 
Indies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  1587,  relates  that  in  the  ni»a«"®^  ^^  ^^th 
plants  which  have  been  distributed  by  man.  Its  century,  Jemal  ed  din  Abu  AbduUa  Ma- 
large,  pure  white,  sweet  scented  flowers  appear  i  homed  bin  Saeed  ed  Dubani  was  kadi  of  Aden, 
in  March,  April  and  May,  and  it  fruits  in '  and  having  occasion  to  visit  Aby8sinia,^he 


November,  December  and  January.  Its  fruit, 
known  as  the  coffee  berry,  contains  an  active 
principle  called  caffeine,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  identical  with  theine,  and  a  de- 
coction of  the  roasted  berries  or  an  infusion 
of  the  berries  is  a  well  known  article  of  diet. 
At  present,  decoctions  or  infusions  of  cof 


found  his  countrymen  there  drinking  oofiee, 
and  on  his  return  to  Aden  introduced  i^ 
whence  it  passed  into.  Arabia  generally,  and 
into  Mecca,  Egypt,  and  Europe.  Sheikh  Aii 
Shaduli  ibn  Omar  settled  near  the  sea  about 
A.  D.  1630,  on  the  plain  now  occupied  by 
the  town  of  Mocha,  and  his  reputation  drew 


fee,  tea,  cocoa,  matao,  Paraguay  tea,  guarana  people  around  him  till  a  village  was  forme^ 


and  kola  nuts,  constitute  the  beverages 
of  tlfe  European,  American,  Asiatic  and 
African  peoples.  These  have  been  selected 
by  an  unerring  instinct  which  has  divined 


He  greatly  recommended  the  use  of  coffee,  and 
he  has  ever  be<in  regarded  as  the  patron  saint 
of  Mocha,  the  people  having,  on  his  demise, 
erected  over  him  an  elegant  tomb.    In  Eve- 


in  each  plant  the  remarkable  alkaloid  theine.  I  rard's  Treatises  (p.  64)  Tavemier  seems  to  be 
Different  in  botanical  characters,   varied  in  1  quoted    as  remarking    that  "  Coffee  grows 


general  not  very  unlike  in  flavour,  they  all 
contain  this  valuable  active  principle.  The 
theine  in  dried  kola  nuts  is  about  2  per  cent., 
coffee  has  0*5  to  2*0  per  cent ,  and  tea  from 
0'5  to  3*5  parts  in  100.  The  coffee  berrv 
consists  almost  wholly  of  albumen,  which 
surrounds  the  small  embryo  of  the  seed, 
coffee  in  infusion  or  decoction  is  a  stimulant 
Goffaa  Arabica  thrives  plentifully  in  the 
Dutch  Archipelago ;  at  Minahassa  were  nearly 
six  millions  of  trees,  each  tree  producing  an- 
nually a  pound.  McCulloch  ;  Wqring ;  RoyU  ; 
BirdvHHxi;  Vaigt,    Joum.    Ind,  ArcK 
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neither  in  Persia  nor  in  India,  where  ^  it 
is  in  no  request ;  but  the  Hollandeni  drive 
a  great  triie  in  it,  transporting  it  finon 
Ormus  into  Persia,  as  far  as  Great  Tar- 
tary,  from  Balfigra  into  Chaldea,  AraUa, 
MesopoUmia,  and  the  other  provinces  s£ 
Turkey.  It  was  first  found  out  by  a  Henoite 
whose  name  was  Sheck-siadeli,  abouty  twen^ 
years  ago,before  which  time  it  was  never  ^^^ 
of  in  any  author  eitlier  ancient  or  modern." 
From  that  time  small  quantities  havebasa 
grown  in  Ceylon  and  Ind^  for  a  ve«y  limitad 
local  consumption,  bvt  it  is  to  the  BritiBli 
;  290 
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COfFBB  PLANTIKO. 


tluit  theworld  gmierally  we  iniebfeocl  for  its 
g^^t  extooflioB  in  IndiaL 

CulHvaiioninArabiaj^-^la  Ajrabia  Foliz,  the 
culture  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  king- 
dom of  Yemen,  towards  the  cantons  of  Aden 
and  Mocha.  Although  these  couatries  are 
▼ery  hot  in  the  plains*  they  posaeas  moan- 
tains  where  the  air  is  mild.  The  coffee  is 
getierally  grown  half  way  up  on  their  slopes. 
When  cultivated  on  the  lower  grounds,  it  is 
always  surrounded  by  large  trees,  which  shel- 
ter it  from  the  torrid  sun,  and  prevent  its 
fruit  from  withering  before  their  maturity 
The  harvest  is  gathered  at  three  periods  ;  t!ie 
most  considerable  occurs  in    May,  when  the 


July,  when  it  falls  in  abundance.  A  few 
farmers  defer  sowing  till  this  period,  but  it 
is  unusual,  when  they  expect  rain  in  June. 
The  coffee  plant  is  mostly  found  growing  near 
the  sides  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  other 
sheltered  situations,  the  soil  on  which  has 
been  gradually  washed  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  being  that  which  forms  its 
source  of  support.  This  is  afforded  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  species  of  claystone(slight]y 
porpbyritic),  which  is  found  irregularly  dis- 
posed in  company  with  a  few  pieces  of  trap* 
rocks^  amongst  which,  on  approaching  Sana 
from  the  southward,  basalt  is  found  to  pre- 
ponderate.   The  clay-stone  is  only  found  in 


reapers  begin  by  spreading  cloths  under  the    the  more  elevated  districts,    but    the    debris 
trees,  then  shaking  the  branches  strongly,  so    finds  a  ready  way  into  the  lower  country  by 


the  numerous  and  steep  gorges  which  are 
conspicuous  in  every  direction.  As  it » thrown 
up  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  it  is  carefully 
protected  by  means  of  stone  walls,  so  as 
to  present  to  the  traveller  the  appearance  of 
terraces.     The  plant  requires  a    moist    soil. 


as  to  make  the  fruit  drop,  which  they  collect 

and  expose  upon  mats  to  dry.     They  then 

pass  over  the  dried  berries  a  heavy  roller,  to 

break  the  envelopes,    which    are    afterwards 

winnowed  awny  with  a  fan.     The    interior 

bean  is  again  dried  before  being  laid  up  in 

store.    The  principal  coffee  districts  are  Hen-  (  though  much  rain  does  not  appear  necessary^ 

jersia,  Taneia,  Oudein,    Aneizah,  Basil,  and    It  is  always  found   in  greater  luxuriance  at 

Weesaf.    The  nearest  coffee  plantations    are      ' 

Ihree-and-a-half  days  journey  (about  80  miles) 

from    Aden.     Captain  S.  B.  Haines,  Indian 

Kavy,    formerly    political    agent  at  Aden, 

mentions  that 

A  caxntl  load  is  about  400  lbs  »  25  frasla  or  bales. 

G.C.CommaBseeB 


81 


41 


12 
44 


25 
20 
40 
50 
45 


places  where  there  is  no  spring.  The  tree  at 
times  looks  languid,  and  half  withered  ;  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  root  of  the 
plant  seems  necessary  for  the  full  growth  and 
perfection  of  its  bean.  Mr.  Palgrave  says  the 
best  coffee  is  that  of  Yemen  exported  from 
Mocha,  but  Arabia,  Syria  and  Yemen  consume 
^rds  of  it,  and  the  other  third  finds  its  way 
to  Europe  to  tie  west  of  Constantinople 
and  is  used  by  Turks  and  Armenians.  The 
rounded,  half  transparent,  greenish  brown 
berries  are  the  best.  It  is  also  exported  by  the 
Red  Sea  into  the  Hejaz  and  Easeem  in  Shi* 
mer.  The  Abyssinian  oofiee  berry  also  excel- 
lent is  inferior  in  qualities  to  that  of  Yemen  ; 
it  is  larger.  The  Indian  berry  ranks  next 
In  Arabia,  the  picked  berries  are  roasted 
in  a  ladle  until  they  crackle,  redden  and 
smoke  a  little,  and  are  carefully  withdrawn 
from  the  heat  long  before  they  are  black  t>r 
charred,  and  are ''then  put  to  cool  on  a  glass 
_         _  platter.  They  are  then  bruised  (not  powdered) 

The  n^rest  nlac^  t7  Sana  where  the^^ffel  I  ^"  ^""^^^i  P^^^«^  ^^^  *»<>*  ^a^""*  »»<i  ^^^^ 
ine  nearest  place  to  banawnere  ^^^.^^^^  \  gently  and  not  long,  all  the  time  stirrinc 
toeegrows,isatArfish,  half  a  day  distant.  I  ^^^^  j;  ^^^^^  ^|;^  ^^^  a  few  rj^ 
Attempts  have    been  made    to  introduce  the   ^^^  ^,^^   ,  H,^,^„  ^^  ^\^^^  ^^ 

and  oloTes.    The  liquor  is  then  strained. 


The  price  of  ditto  inland      

A  Mocha  daty  to  Dewla  unoertaio. 
Bake  fee  ooe  oatsha  on  each  frazla, 

"Weighing  and  elerk's   fee    

FacklDg    ...     ••«     •••    •••  ••• 

Camel  hire  to  the   coast    

Coat  from  Saoa  to  Mocha    

Coffee  is  brought  into  the  Sana  market  in  De- 
cember and  January  from  the  surrounding 
cKstricts.    The  varieties  are — 

1.  Sherzee  heat— price  1  0.G.  frasla  25  butaha. 

2.  Ouoeaime. 

3.  Mattanee. 

4.  Sharrasee. 

5.  Hubbalfrom  Aoiaa^ 

6.  Sheriaaee  from  ditto — ^price  per  frasia  I  GC.  1 5B 


ahrub  in  the  garden  of  the  Imaum  at  Sana, 
but  without  success^  ascribed  to  cold.  Kesher 
ia  more  prized  at  Sana ;  best  is  Anissea*  and 
is  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  other  coffee, 
namely,  g.  c-  12  per  100  lbs.  j  inferior,  at 
from  4,  5,  and  6.  Bain  falls  in  Sana  three 
times  in  the  year.  1st  In  January,  in  small 
quantities.  2nd.  Beginning  of  June,  when 
it  falls  for  eight  or  ten  days.  By  this  time 
the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  cultivators  look  for- 


Ceylon. — When  Ceylon  became  a  British 
possession,  it  was  considered  as  valuable  only 
for  its  pearls  and  spice  ;  |Lt  the  present  time, 
the  pearl  fishery  of  the  island  has  ceased  to 
be  productive,  whilst  the  trade  in  cinnamon 
has  sunk  into  an  almost  profitless  speculation. 
Coffee  is  now  the  great  staple  of  this  island, 
and  deservedly  ranks  first  on  account  of  the 


imd  to  the   seaiEion   with  anidety.    ftrd.  In  I  money  value  of  the  yearly  exports,  not  kss 
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than  the  great  number  of  persona,  both  Earo- 
peana  and  nativeSyto  whom  it  afiords  a  regular 
employment  The  yearly  oropa  in  1 852  amoun- 
ted to  300,000  cwts.  The  coffee  tree  was  in- 
troduced into  Ceylon  by  the  Arabs  before 
the  anival  of  the  Portuguese,  but  the  Sin- 
ghalese only  employed  its  tender  leaves  for 
their  curries,  and  its  delicate  jasmine-like 
flowers  for    ornamenting  their  temples  and 
shrines.     The  Dutch  carried  the  coffee  tree  to 
Batavia  in  1690,  and  about  the  same  time 
they  began  its  cultivation    in  Ceylon,  bat 
again  ceased  in  1739.    Its  culture,  however, 
continued  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  people, 
and  after  the  British  occupation,  the  mahome- 
dans  collected  it  in  the  villages,  and  brought 
it  to  Galle  and  Colombo,  to  be  bartered  for 
cutlery,  cotton  and  trinkets.     It  was  exten- 
sively diffused  over  the  country  by  the  agency 
ofbirdsand  jackalls.  In  1821,  its  cultivation 
may  be  said  to  have  partially  commenced, 
and  in  1836,  it  had  become  widely  extended 
through  the  Kandyan  provinces.     In  1839 
not  a  tree  had  been  felled  on  the  wide  range 
of  the  Himasgaria  mountains.    In  1840  a 
small  plantation  was,for  the  first  time,  formed. 
In  1846  there  were  fifty  estates  there,  averag- 
ing each  200  acres  of  planted  land,  and  yield- 
ing an  average  crop  of  80,000  cwt  of  coffee. 
After  1830  the  quantity  of  coffee  shipped 
to  England  yearly  increased,  although  it  still 
consisted  entirely  of  the  native  grown,  badly 
prepared  berry,  reared  without  any  attempt 
at  cultivation,  and  ranking  below  almost  every 
other  kind  of  coffeOi  In  1830  the  first  attempt 
at  coffee  cultivation  and  curing  was  made  on  a 
considerable  scale  by  the  governor  of  the  island. 
Sir  Edward  Barnes.    The  success  which  at- 
tended this    experiment,    although    partial, 
added  to  the  lowering  of  the  import  duty  on 
British  East  India  coffee  by  the  imperial 
legislature    in   1835,  induced  several  mer- 
chants and  others  to  apply  for  waste  forest 
land,  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  on  the  West 
Indian  principle.    During  1836  and   1837, 
upwards  of  7,000  acres  of  crown  lands  were 
purchased,  and  partly  cleared  and  planted, 
and  in  183£  the  crop  was  60,330  cwt    The 
success  of  these  first  operations  drew  many 
capitalists  to  Ceylon  for  similar  purposes,  and 
the  land  sales,  which  in   1838  amounted  to 
10,000  acres,  grew  to  78,000  acres  in  1841, 
By  the  end  of  1847,  when  fresh  operations 
bad  ceased,  about  three  millions  sterling  ap- 
pear to  have  been  invested  in  coffee  planting 
in  this  island  chiefly  by  Europeans.  The  num- 
ber of  plantations  formed  was  330,the  majority 
of  which  contained  from  120  to  300  acres  of 
cultivated  coffee.    The  total  acres  brought 
under  this  culture  up  to  1849,  were  50,840  j 
of  which,  however,  several  thousands  had 
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ceased  to  be  pioduetiTe.  These  estates 
situated  at  a  great  variety  of  altitudes,  rang- 
ing from  1,000  to  4,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level  In  1839,  the  export  was  41,868  cwt. 
In  1849,  the  total  export  was  387,526  cwt., 
value  £456,663  ;  they  roae  to  601,655  cwts, 
value  £1,488,019  in  1859.  With  the  increaas 
of  coffee  growing  in  Ceylon,  the  decrease  la 
the  production  in  the  British  West  liKties^ 
has  been  simultaneous. 


Year. 


1S27 
18;{7 
1847 
1867 


Imported  into  United 
Kingdom*  from  the 
West  Indies.  lbs. 


29,419,598 

15  577,888 

5,259,449 

4,064,028 


Exported  fvon 
Ceylon.  lU, 


1,792,448 

6,756,848 

19,475.904 

87,458,680 


In  Ceylon,  in  1859,  on  404  coffee  estates, 
the  area  yielding  coffee  was  130,000  acres,  and 
that  planted  but  not  yet  bearing  was  17,179. 
The  number  of  coolies  employed  was  1 29,200, 
and  the  produce  on  an  average  of  the  two 
previous  years  was  407,100  cwt.  of  coffee^ 
averaging  3^  cwt.  the  acre.  The  value  of  die 
coffee  exported  had  risen  from  £107,000  in 
1837  to  £1,296,736  in  1857. 

The  upland  coffee  farm  formed  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Barnes  in  1 82 5, was  at  Gangaroowa  near 
Paradenia,&nd  from  that  year  then  commenced 
progress  which  converted  a  sluggish  military 
colony  into  an  active  commercial  country, 
and  transferred  tiie  supply  of  cuffee  from  the 
West  to  the  Esst. 

At  page  107  of  the  Calcutta  Review  for 
1857,  was  given  the  following  as  about  the 
production  of  coffee  throughout  the  world  : — 

IN  THE  WSST. 

Brarils, 800  miUiona  ol  IfaSL 

La  Quayraaad  Porto  Oabello,..  80 

St  Oomingo, 32 

Cubaand  Porto  Rico, 25 

CoBta  Rica, 10 

Britiah  West  Indies, 6 

French  and  Dntch  ditto 6 


ft 

n 


t» 


99 
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IN  THK  EAST. 


It 


99 


Java, 140  milUona  of  Iba. 

Ceylon ^*  56 

Indian  Peniniula, 6 

Sumatra,... 5 

Arabia ■ •  S 

Philippine  lalandB 3            ,» 

Celebea  and  Slam t           i, 

215 


MOUons  of  Ihs.    €24 

The  present  consumption  of  the  worlds  ex* 
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fltpliiig  of  CDone  the  oountrieB  of  prodaeiioD» 
»  atetod  to  be  as  foUows : — 

MUlioDS  of  Hm. 

United  StatM  and  British  Amflrim 170 

HoUand  and  Belgium 1S5 

German  Customs  Union 95 

Other  German  States 46 

France 83 

Chreat  Britain, 82 

Sweden  and  Denmark 20 

Meditenranean  Countries, 20 

Spain  and  Portugal* 15 

Switzeriand IS 

Russia 12 

Aostialia  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope> ...      6 


CaL  Re».  1857,17.107. 


587 


The    following  was    the    consumption    in 
Qreat  Britain  and  the  revenue  for  the  years: — 

lbs.  £. 

8,262,948  420,988 

11,082,970  316,809 

17,127,633  440,245 

28,295,046  652,124 

26,789  045  779,116 

28,728,735  921,651 

81,894,225  681,616 

84,318,095  717.871 

86,793,661  756.838 

87,441,873  746,436 

37,106,292  710,270 

84,431,074 643,210 

81,226,840  666,822 

32,564,164  445,739 

85,044,376  ...- 438,084 


1824 
1825 
1828 
1835 

ied9 

1840 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1862 


The  following  will  further  shew  the  British 
traffic  in  this  product. 
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As  a  rule,  good  coffee  cannot  be  profitaUj 
grown  in  Ceylon  at  a  less  altitude  than  2,500 
feety  the  most  faToarable  height  being  from 
3,000  to  3,500  feet     The  best  plantations 
are  situated  in  the  Kandian  province,  where 
the  thermometer  ranges  at  noon  about  76^ 
and  in  the  morning  not  higher  than  60.     The 
principal  drawback  to  the  success  of  these 
properties  has  been  the  absence  of  roads  in 
many  directions,  compelling  the  planter  to 
convey  his  half  dried  crop  on  the  heads  of 
coolies,   or  on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  for  a 
distance  of  25  to  35  miles,  before  finding  any 
carriage  transport.     The  dampness  and  cool- 
ness of  the  hill  climate  renders  it  impossible 
to  perfectly  cure  the  coffee  berry  in  those 
elevated  regions ;  it  has  therefore  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Colombo,  where  a  constant  high 
temperature  enables  the  merchant  to  com- 
plete the  drying  process,  which  the  planter 
had  but  commenced.     In  1866 — 7,  837,231 
cwts.  of  coffee  were  exported  from  Ceylon^ 
of  which  200,129  were  grown  by  natives. 
Its  annual  export  of  cinnamon  is  lbs.  819,851, 
ofcocoanut  oil  cwts.   109.557,  of  plumbago 
cwts.     50,711,    of    coir  38,543,  of    ebony 
cwts.  21,582,  and  of  deer  horn  cwts.  8.501. 
Cf  the  Ceylon  coffee,  that  grown  about  Bam- 
boddi  fetches  the    highest  price,   from  the 
superiority  of  the  make,   shape,  and  boldness 
of  the  berry.    The  weight  per  bushel,  clean, 
averages  56  lbs ;  57^1b8.  is  about  the  great- 
est weight  of  Ceylon  coffee.     The  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  Ceylon   plantation  coffee  is  the 
Eoombera,  which  averages  54^1bs.,  clear,  per 
bushel.     The  prices  of  good  ordinary  Ceylon 
ooffee  in  the  port  of  London  for  the  eight 
years    1846   to     1856,    in  the    month    of 
January  :    1853,   46s.  to  188  ;  1852,  408.  to 
42s. ;  1851,  38s.  6d.  to  408.  6d. ;  1850,  568. 
6d.  to  57s.  6d. ;  1849,  31  s.  to  32s.  6d.  ;  1848, 
3l8.  6d.  to  33s.  ;  1847,  39s.  6d.  to  4l8.  6d.; 
1846,  49s.  to  508.     Forest  lands  were  those 
usually  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  expense  at- 
tendant on  clearingand  reclaiming  them  from  a 
state  of  nature,  and  converting  them  into  plan- 
tations, is  estimated  to  average  £8  per  acre. 
Coffee  planting  however  failed  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  sonthern  province  of  the 
island,  where  the  experiment  was  tried.    The 
temperature  was  found  to  be  too  equable, 
not  descending  sufficiently  low  at  any  time 
to  invigorate  the  plant ;  which,  though  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  at  first,  soon   became  weak 
and  delicate.     The  districts  in  which  the 
coffee  is  principally  cultivated,  extend  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  hDly  region,  which 
is  the  medium  and  connecting  link  between 
the  mountainous  sone  and  the  level  districts 
of  the  coast    To  the  height  of  3,000  feet  the 
chief  crop  ripens  in  October  and  Novemberi 
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and  a  amall  aeoond  gathering  is  looked  for  in 
May.  As  regards  the  yield,  some  estates  in 
Oejion  have  produced  upwards  of  15  cwt. 
per  acre»  hut  it  is  a  good  estate  that  will 
average  seven,  and  many  do  not  g^ve  more 
than  4  cwt.  the  acre.  Ahout  the  year 
1842,  there  was  a  great  rush  into  the  coffee 
planting  of  Ceylon,  and  much  money  was 
lost.  The  magnitude  of  tiie  **  Coffee  Mania/' 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  figures.  The 
quantity  of  hill  forests  available  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  coffee,  sold  by  the  Government  up 
to  October  1846  (since  which  scarcely  any 
land  has  been  sold),  was  287,390  acres. 
Previous  to  January  1841  very  little  land 
had  been  disposed  of.  Of  this  vast  tract  of 
private  property,  we  find  by  official  returns 
that  on  the  31st  December  1847,  there  were 
50,070|  acres  cultivated,  of  which  25,198^ 
were  planted  previous  to  the  Slst  December 
1844i  and  the  remaining  24,872^  in  the  three 
following  years.  The  gross  cost  of  this  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  £5,000,000  sterling.  There  has  also  been 
great  loss  of  life  amongst  the  labourers.  The 
Eandyans  and  the  lowland  Singhalese  were 
found  unsuitable  for  the  work,  besides  being 
too  few,  and  there  was  a  large  importation 
into  Ceylon  of  labourers.  The  arrivals  at 
and  departures  from  the  ports  of  Ceylon  of 
T&mil  coolies,  from  1841  to  1848  were— 


1841 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


Arbxvals. 


If  en. 


4,523 
9,025 
6,298 
74,840 
72,526 
41,862 
44,085 
i  2,808 


Women. 


363 
279 
162 

1,181 
698 
330 

1,688 
504 


Chil- 
dren. 


164 
166 
S48 
724 

177 
125 
417 
229 
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Men. 


Women. 


4,243 
10,691 
18,977 
38,337 
24,623 
13.833 

5,897 
12,749 


Chil- 
dren« 


274 
345 
194 
825 
145 
48 
79 
229 


have  died  in  Ceylon.    The  quMititiea  of 
exported  from  Ceylon  from  1B8(^  to  18&k 

Quantity.  Value. 

Gw«.  £• 

60,329  

34,164  

49,541  

41,863  

68>206  .... 

80  584  196,048 

11 9*805  269,763 

94!847  ....     192.891 


117 

228 

482 

535 

36 

23 

33 

15 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


*••• 


1844    \[\Z        133*,957    ^....    267,66S 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


« • .  • 


178,603  363,259 

173,892  828,781 

293,221  456,624 

280  010  387,150 

373,593  545,322 

278,473  609,262 

339,744  


Daring  the  years  1841  to  1846  the  Tamil 
labonrers  mast  have  saved  or  remitted  to  their 
country  from  £385,000  to  £400,000  :  whilst 
the  valae  of  rice  imported  in  Ceylon  daring 
the  some  period,  chiefly  from  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  coasts,  was  valaed  at  £2,116,189. 

Bat  against  this  pecnniaiy  advantage,  a 
grest  loss  of  life  is  to  be  placed,  for  daring 
Ibe  eight  years  above  enumerated,  not  less 
than  70^000  Malabar  coolies  are  believed  to 
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Total  in  l6  years  2,600,832 

Average 162,552 

^(Ceylon  Almanac  for  1853.^ 

In  all  the  coffee-prodndng  countries  of  tbe 
East,  and  in  roost  of  those  in  the  West,  the 
berry  is  grown  on  land  more  or  less  eleva- 
ted, at  an  altitude  rarely  less  than  one  thou- 
sand feet,  the  average  being   certainly  two 
thousand  feet  above   the  sea-level.    There  is 
a  little  coffee  produced  in  one  district  of  Cey* 
Ion  where  the  altitude  does  not  exceed  nine 
hundred  feet,  but  this  is  a  very  rare  exeep* 
tiou  to  the  general  rule.  Two  localities  in  Ben- 
gal which  promised  to  be  favorable  to  thia 
cultivation,  are  not  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea :  the  one  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
north-west  of    Calcutta,  the  other  scarcely 
more  than  eighty  miles  from  the  capital  in 
an  easterly  direction.     It  is  however  stated 
by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  brought  from  Abys- 
sinia to  Yemen  by   the  Arabs    from  a  conn- 
try  similar  to  their  own  plains  and  mountains. 
By  that  people  it  bad  for  ages  been  cultiva- 
ted in  the  hilly-range  of  Jabal,  in  a  healthy 
temperate  climate,  watered  by  freqaent  rains 
and  abounding  in  wells  and  water-tanks.     In 
Arabia  tbe  plants  are  grown  in  grounds  that 
are   continually  irrigated,    and  in  soil  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  foot  deep.     Among  the 
plantations  are  interspersed  various  kinds  of 
trees,   whose  shade   has   a  beneficial  elFeel 
upon  the  coffee-bushes.  When  in  flower  they 
diffase  a  most  delicious  fragrance,  in   the 
midst  of  wbich  tbe  natives  &c  thdr  ha]»fta- 
tions.  The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  Febmaiy; 
and  when  the  seeds  are  prepared,  they  are 
conveyed  to.  the  city  of  Beitel  Faldh,  whenea 
part  goes  to  Mocha,  and  another  portion  to 
Hodoida  and  Loheia,  whence  it  flnds  its  way 
to  Djedda  and  Suez  for  the  Turkish  and  £n* 
ropean   markets — (Engl,     Cyc.    paffe  50), 
In  Lower  Besgal  the  cultivation  of  the  eoffse 
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fibnt  wuAe  tome  pvogress,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
peotetioDsof  muiy  who  were  entitled  to  speak 
<»  the  «abjeot. 

Mftere^  has  for  a  long  period  furnished  an 
article  which  has  gradoalJy  grown  into  public 
faTor  in  England  at  a  medium  value.  The 
cc^ee  of  Travancore  sells  in  the  London 
market  at  about  the  rate  of  ordinary  Ceylon 
plantation  kinds,  bat  the  produce  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Neilg  berries  bide  fair  to  rival 
some  of  the  better  qualities  of  that  coffee. 
It  ia  now  about  twelve  years  since  the  slopes 
of  the  Neilgherries  first  attracted  attention 
a8suitai»le  for  the  growth  of  coffee.  The 
altitude,  the  soil  and  the  climate  were  highly 
reported  upon  by  such  of  the  Ceylon  panters 

visited  the  early  clearings  about  854. 
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The  following,  showing  the  Coffee  Plan- 
tations in  1862|  in  certain  districts  of  the 
Madias  Presidency  prepared  from  returns 
famished  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  by  the 
Collectors  of  those  Districts.  The  Board 
atate  that  the  information  on  which  the  Re- 
tom  is  based|  is  parUnl,  imperfect,  and  been  ob- 
tained with  mnch  difficulty  and  that  it  can 
be  considered  only  an  approximation  to  the 
true  state  of  things, 
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The  general  exports  from  India  from  1850- 
61  to  1860-1  were  as  under. 

Exports. 


Tears. 


lbs. 


1850-51 

18ol-52 

1852  53 

1853-54 

1854-55 

1855-56 

185657 

1857-58 

1858-59 

1859-60 

1860-61 


7,257,421 
8,710,528 
7,865,552 


3,239 
3,889 
3,509 

•  •  • 

7,401,151    3,303 
9,206,1031  4,110 


6.123,827 
11,695,195 
14,345,809 
19,119,209 


2,733 
5»22l 
6,404 
8,5  35 


100,509 

84,306 

97,490 

109,761 

82,794 

120,201 

132,819 

99,727 

]  35,037 

188,534 

337,436 


In  the  ten  years  1851-52  to  1860-61  there 
were  41,287|  tons  of  coffee  exported  from  the 
Madras  districts.  « 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

lbs. 

£. 

185152 

35,013 

39,21,435 

3,75,995 

1 852-53 

47,305 

52,98,191 

4.99,701 

185354 

64,339 

72,05,996 

7,15,562 

1854-55 

56,608 

63,40,186      6,61,656 

1855-56 

76,798 

86,01,464,    8.92,167 

1856-57 

79,193 

88,69,609'    9,44,446 

1857-68 

68,878 

77,14,355 

8,67,041 

1858-59 

101,539 

113,72,338 

1230,803 

1859-60 

130,163 

145,78,228 

18,75,054 

1860-61 

165,816    185,71,414 

32,41,699 

The  following  exports  were  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 


1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 


85,60.695 
164,94,647 
276,01,510 


The  following  was  exported 
in  other  Presidencies. 


1866-67 
1867-68 
186869 


161,10,050 
355,13,478 
473,31,372 


19,89,182 
41,86,815 
65,53,652 
to  Foreign  Ports, 


37,87,743 

80,31,826 

107,49,353 


The  above  will  show  how  great  had  been 
the  increase  of  coffee-planting  in  Madras. 
Indeed,  about  the  year  1862,  it  was  at  its 
highest.  Coffee  lands,  two  years  old,  were 
then  selling  at  £12  to  14  the  acre.  Of  I 
three  year's   growth,  £15  to   17  :  of  four  I 
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years,  £18  to  £20 ;  and  in  fall  bearing 
£20  to  25,  when  ooffee  was  worth  75  to  95 
shillings  the  cwt.  From  that  year  oommeneed 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  planten,and  ultinatdy, 
in  some  districts,  the  result  was  disastrous. 
Exceptional  estates  were  paying  divideods  of 
twenty  to  sixty  per  cent.,  but  from  those 
yielding  three  cwt.  per  acre,  and  they  were 
the  great  bulk,  there  were  no  returna.  In 
Coorg  the  altitude  seems  to  have  been  oTer- 
great,  and  the  enemies  of  the  coffee-tree^  the 
bog,  the  rot,  the  borer,  insufficient  capital,  and 
the  want  of  the  owner's  eye,  were  numeroosL 
In  Mysore^  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  the  vaiioos 
yields  were : 

Per  acKs. 
cwta. 

Coorg...  7i 

Astragraro  and  NuggnrNew  Plantations.  6^ : 

Mungerabad  old  plantations 4^  - 

Native  plantations       1 J  ■ 

But  the  Coorg  returns  of  7^  cwts.  were  not 
deemed  reliable.  Under  that  date,  there  were 
said  to  be  45,000  acres  of  coffee  inAstragnun, 
30,000  in  the  Nuggur  Division,and  5,000  aores 
in  Coorg.  About  three  cwt  tJie  acre  was  the 
average  in  Coorg,  and  there  was  cheap  labour, 
cheap  food  and  good  roads.  Tet  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1866,  the  estates  were  unsaleable. 
As  in  every  branch  of  industry,  a  special 
knowledge  was  needed  for  the  selection  of 
good  and  suitable  laud,  skill  was  required  in 
the  formation  of  good  uurseries,andin  pruning, 
manuring  and  curing,  aud  the  economj always 
so  essential  to  success. 

A  beautiful  species  of  Sirobilanthes*  which 
grows  in  Coorg,  is  called  the  coffee  plant, 
because  thought  to  indicate  soil  snited  for 
coffee  trees.  Coffee  delights  in  a  mo<lerately 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  in  1866,  all 
the  Coorg  coffee  tree  became  sickly.  Ooorg  is 
deluged  with  rains  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  scorched  by  the  sun  for  the  other 
half.— (i5«£ie.) 

Coffee  has  been  grown  in  Mysore  aloiost 
from  the  same  time  that  the  Arabs  have 
known  it.  It  was  brought  there  from  Arabia 
by  a  mabomedan  pilgrim  named  Baba  Boo- 
den,  who  formed  a  college  on  a  spur  of  the 
hills  now  called  after  him,  and  from  thera 
the  coffee  plants  spread.  From  the  year 
1832,  Europeans  entered  into  the  agricnltnre, 
and  Cannon's  Mysore  coffee,  soon  attraei#d 
the  attention  of  dealers,  for  it  rose  from 
1846-7,  to  an  average  of  96  shillings  the  cwt^ 
and  had  fetched  so  high  as  115  shillings,  and 
the  selling  price  of  native  grown  coffee  in 
Mysore  rose  from  one  rupee  per  mannd  off 
lbs.  28  to  rupees  six  and  eight  per  mannd. 
The  first  European  plantations,  by  Mr.  Can- 
non, were  at  Chikmoogloor  near  the  Baba 
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Booden  HiUa,  the  next  were  at  the  Manzera- 
bad  ghat,  aad  for  many  years  the  Mysore 
coffee  distriots  were  confined  to  the  region 
of  the  Western  Ghats  and  the  Bababooden 
Hills,  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  cultivate  coffee  in  the  open  country,  but 
without  success ;  it  seems  to  require  forest 
Jand  and  considerable  elevation  and  mois- 
ture. '  Cannon's  Mysore'  is  grown  on  a 
range  of  hills  from  3,500  to  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  having  the  benefit  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  which  very  seldom  fails  at  all,  never 
entirely,  and  it  has,  also,  the  tail-end  of  the 
north-east  monsoon.  It  is  probably  to  these 
advantages  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of  '  Can- 
non's Mysore'  are  attributed,  viz.,  closeness 
of  texture  and  richness  of  flavour.  This  ele- 
vation gives  a  pleasant  climate  well  suited  to 
Europeans.  During  the  south-west  monsoon 
the  planter  may  be  in  his  gardens  all  day 
longy  without  oppression  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ther ;  the  thermometer  in  the  house  on  these 
plantations  rises  no  higher  than  81**  or  82^ 
Fahrenheit  The  whole  of  the  coffee  district, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception  of  feverish 
spots,  possesses  a  climate  in  which  the  Eu- 
ropean can  live  and  work  with  comfort,  and, 
with  moderate  care  and  prudence,  with 
health.  Flemting  has  of  late  years  been 
carried  to  such  an  extent  by  Europeans  and 
natives  in  Mysore*  that  but  little  available 
land  remains.  The  mountain  and  forest 
wastes  have  been  turned  into  rich  productive 
gardens.  From  being  the  most  wild  and 
desolate  parts  of  Mysore,  these  districts  have 
become  very  prosperous,  and  the  people  have 
been  raised  from  poverty  to  comfort,  and  in 
many  instances  to  wealth.  The  natives  are 
benefiting  largely  by  the  capital  and  exam- 
ple of  European  planters,  and  are  learning 
the  science  of  planting. 

Dekkan, — In  gardens  in  the  Deccan,  the 
coffee  plant  seldom  exceeds  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
height,  plants  are  easily  raised  from  fresh 
seed  in  a  nursery  bed  where  they  may  remain 
until  they  are  one  or  two  feet  high,  when  they 
should  be  carefully  removed  to  the  situation 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  good,  and  placed 
at  about  twelve  feet  apart ;  they  will  thrive 
"well  in  almost  any  good  light  soil,  but  require 
a  certain  amount  of  protection  from  the  sun. 
The  most  favourable  situation  for  a  plantation 
is  the  side  of  a  hill  exposed  to  the  east.  As  the 
plants  suffer  much  from  hot  winds,  the  shade 
of  plantain  trees  offers  a  good  protection  to 
them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurungabad, 
were  some  coffee  trees  which  bore  fruit  in 
abundance  in  a  garden  enclosed  on  all  sides, 
and  which  even  in  dry  weather  was  moist 
from  being  shaded  by  a  number  of  high  cocoa- 
nut  and  soopari  trees,  and  tho  whole  further 
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protected  by  surrounding  buildings,  from  the 
dry  winds  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year* 
—RiddelL 

TenasMfim, — Coffee  not  inferior  to  the  best 
from  Mocha,  has  been  raised  at  Tavoy,  but 
the  plants  do  not  flourish  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year.*— ifa«on. 

On  the  hilly  distriots  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  the  cultivation  is  carried  on 
on  a  limited  scale.  The  annual  produce  is 
not  much  more  than  about  400  cwt.,  although 
it  was  understood  to  be  increasing.  The  qua- 
lity of  the  berry  is  reckoned  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  Mocha,  and  it  conmiands  a  high 
price  in  the  English  market 

Soil. — ^The  soil  recommended  in  India  is  a 
good  rich  garden  land,  the  situation  high  and 
not  liable  to  inundation,  and  well  sheltered  to 
the  north-west,  or  in  such  other  direction  as 
the  prevailing  storms  are  found  to  come  from. 
Earth  pulverised  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of 
rank  weeds,  but  particularly  from  the  coarse 
woody  grasses  with  which  all  parts  of  India 
abound.  A  plantation,  or  hill  affording  shade  to 
the  shrub  has  been  found  beneficial  in  all  tropi- 
cal climates,  because^  if  grown  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  berries  have  been  found  to  be 
ripened  prematurely.  The  seed  reserved  for 
sowing  must  be  put  into  the  ground  quite 
fresh,  as  it  soon  loses  its  power  of  germina- 
tion. Clean  well-formed  berries,  free  from 
injury  by  insects,  or  the  decay  of  the  pulp^ 
should  be  selected.  These  berries  must  be 
sown  in  a  nursery,  either  in  small  well  ma- 
nured bedsy  or  in  pots  in  a  sheltered  spot^  not 
too  close,  as  it  is  well  to  leave  them  where 
sown  until  they  acquire  a  good  growth  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  better  if  they  are  removed  at  once 
from  the  bed  where  they  are  sown,  to  the 
plantation.  If  left  too  long  in  the  nur- 
sery, they  become  unproductive  and  never 
recover.  The  distance  at  which  they  should 
be  put  out  in  the  plantation  need  not 
exceed  eight  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  be- 
tween which,  also,  there  should  be  eight 
feet  distance.  The  seedlings  appear  in  about 
a  month  after  the  seed  is  sown.  A  good 
manure  is  found  in  the  decayed  leaves  that 
fall  from  the  trees  themselves,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  weeds  produced  in  the  planta- 
tion, dried  and  burnt.  These,  dug  in,  are 
always  useful  as  manure,  and  should  be 
utilized*  Cow-dung  is  the  best  manure  for 
the  seed-beds. 

The  coffee  seedlings  from  the  nursery  may 
be  planted  out  in  seven  months,  and  they 
will  yield  a  first  crop  in  three  or  four  years. 
A  bushel  will  rear  1 0,000  plants  covering  ten 
acres.  Coffee  trees  should  be  planted  in  rows 
six  or  eight  feet  apart  in  holes  20  inches 
deep  by  18.  They  should  be  regularly  lopped 
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and  praned,  so  as  to  adoiit  the  snn  to  ripen  the 
frait  on  every  branch,  and  })e  kept  fonr  to 
eix  feet  high.  The  trees  are  generally  in  fall 
bearing  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

After  the  berries  are  plucked  and  brought  in 
baskets,  to  the  warehouse,  the  pnlp  or  fleshy 
part  is  removed.  The  berries  are  placed  in 
heaps  in  aloft,  above  the  polper.  They  are  then 
sent  down  a  shoot,  into  which  a  stream  of 
water  is  conducted,  and  are  thus  washed  into 
thepalper.  Thepulper  is  a  roller  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  copper,  made  rough  like  a  nutmeg 
grater.  The  berries  follow  it  as  it  goes 
round,  but  there  is  only  room  for  the  seed  to 
pass,  so  that  the  pulp  is  squeezed  off  and 
carried  away  by  a  stream  thrown  off  by  the 
water  wheel,  while  the  naked  coffee  drops 
on  the  other  side.  The  seeds  are  still  covered 
with  glutinous  matter,  to  remove  which  they 
are  washed  in  a  cistern,  the  inferior  ones 
floating  while  the  good  ones  sink.  The  coffee 
seeds  are  then  laid  out  on  the  barbeeus,  (which 
are  square  platforms  of  brick,  plastered  with 
chunam,  with  sides  a  foot  high,)  where  they 
dry  in  the  sun  for  about  three  days  and  are 
afterwards  stored  in  godowns. 

In  this  culture,  tiie  first  care  is  the  selection 
of  a  locality.  This  is  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance that  if  a  material  error  be  commit- 
ted in  choosing  the  land,  all  future  econo- 
my, care  and  exertion  will  be  but  thrown 
away.  The  great  requirements  are  elevation, 
shelter  from  wind,  a  good  soil,  and  pro- 
ximity to  a  cart  road. 

The  coffee  plant  will  grow  and  reproduce 
itself  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and,  at  2,000 
feet  above  it,  the  trees,  whilst  young,  will 
have  the  most  luxuriant  appearance,  come 
soonest  into  bearing,  and  yield  the  greatest 
measurement  quantity  per  acre,  but  the  bean 
is  light  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  At  and 
a  little  below  this  height  there  are  in  Ceylon 
extensive  tracts  of  the  richest  land,  but  they 
are  subject  to  long  and  frequent  droughts,  the 
crops  are  in  some  seasons  scarcely  worth  col- 
lecting, and  plantations  formed  in  such  lands 
soon  fall  off.  This  has  been  demonstrated  ou 
the  plains  of  Doombera  in  Ceylon,  where  most 
of  the  estates  have  become  comparatively 
worn  out  in  eight  or  nine  years. 

The  best  Ceylon  properties  are  situated 
on  the  mountains,  where  rain  is  frequent 
and  the  temperature  moderate.  The  soil  is 
not  generally  quite  so  rich  as  in  the  valleys, 
but  the  forest  being  heavy  and  the  fallen 
timber  decaying  gradually,  a  small  though 
constant  return  is  made  to  the  land,  whereas 
the  trees  cut  down  on  low  gardens  are  carried 
to  the  towns  for  firewood  and  other  purposes. 
The  aromatic  properties  (and  consequently 
fine  flavour)  of  the  coffee  plant  are  best  deve- 
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loped  in  Ceylon  between  3,000  and  5,000  feel 
above  the  ocean.  The  higher  it  is  eoltivated 
with  care,  below  frost,  the  better  will  be  the 
quality  of  the  produce.  A  mild  climate  and 
rarified  air  are  highly  fiivourable  to  coffee, both 
of  which  are  given  by  elevation.  The  cool  cli- 
mate to  the  Kandyan  hills  is  equally  invigorat- 
ing to  the  planter  and  his  sbrubs,both  luxuriat- 
ing in  a  temperature  of  from  66^,to  60^  night 
and  morning,  whilst  the  thermometer  rarely 
risesabove  73^  at  noon.  In  the  elevations  above 
4,000  feet  the  trees  do  not  yield  a  maiden 
crop  until  three  years  after  full  bearing,  The 
wood,  taking  long  to  grow,  is  hard  and  firm  be- 
fore nature  calls  on  it  to  support  fruit,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  remain  longer 
in  full  vigour  than  a  plant  which  is  forced 
by  the  heat  of  lower  situations  into  a  rapid 
growth  and  speedy  fructification,  and  which 
prevents  the  application  of  nourishment  from 
the  completion  of  its  own  body  to  the  preco- 
cious reproduction  of  its  speoies. 

The  appearance  of  ^*  high  mountain  beans,** 
is  long,  blue,  the  longitudinal  seam  curved, 
with  its  sides  close  and  compact ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  greater  and  its  aromatic  princi- 
ple more  abundant  and  finer  than  that  pro- 
duced on  low  lands,  which  is  attributed 
to  its  being  grown  slowly  in  a  cold  climate. 
Though  the  quality  on  the  hills  is  superior, 
the  quantity  is  less.  Seven  cwts.  per  acre 
is  calculated  upon,whil8t  ten  cwts.  is  the  aver- 
age from  low  lands,  though  it  is  said  that 
one  of  the  Hunesgiria  estates  once  returned 
18  cwts.  per  acre. 

The  difference  of  cost  when  laid  down 
in  Eandy  between  50s,  and  80«.  (London 
prices),  on  coffee,  does  not  exceed  the  ratio 
of  2  to  3,  and  in  most  instances  the  proportion 
is  lower,  on  the  latter,  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  being  lesst  the  ooet  of  land, 
carriage,  freight,  Colombo  and  London 
carriage,  <&c.  ire,  are  proportionably  lower 
and  the  profit  higher.  But  coffee  is  one  of  those 
articles  of  which,  though  the  inferior  quali^ea 
may  be  unsaleable  in  Europe,  a  superior  sam- 
ple will  always  meet  with  purchasers  about 
its  real  value,  as  it  is  consumed  by  a  class 
who  will  have  it,  and  who  consequently  must 
pay  for  it  as  a  luxury.  This  was  clearly  she  wa 
in  1847  and  1848,  when,  although  **  Ceylon 
plantation"  was  sold  from  S5s.  to  dOs.  per 
cwt,  as  a  general  price,  a  few  samples  from 
the  highest  estates  brought  SSs.  and  92s, 

In  selecting  land  it  is  better  to  choose  an 
easterly  or  northerly  aspect,  for  though  the 
morning  sun  falling  on  the  dew  is  said  to  in- 
jure the  plant,  and  the  settiog  sun  to  improTe 
its  fruit,  the  advantage  of  shelter  outweighs 
these  considerations.  Where  land  lying  to 
the  S.  W.  has  to  be  opened,  the  manager 
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do  wel!  to  tfike  advantnge  of  tbe  nataral  facili- 
ties offered  by  the  uuddations  of  the  surface 
and  from  fields,  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  the 
protection  afforded  bj  rising  gronnd  with  a 
belt  of  forest  trees  on  its  summit  to  windward, 
and  such  fields  should  vary  from  7  to  10  acres 
in  extent. 

The  southwest  monsoon  not  only  blows  with 
great  fury  in  the  hill  region  of  Ceylon,  but 
appears  to  exercise  a  blighting  influence,  and 
to  curl  up  and  wither  the  few  leaves  it  does 
not  beat  off  the  trees.  After  a  strong  gale» 
a  field  of  coffee  exposed  either  to  its  direct 
influence  or  any  eddy  wind,  which  is  if  pos- 
sible  more  baneful,  will  be  found  in  a  great 
measure  denuded  of  its  leaves,  the  berries 
beaten  off  and  the  bark  of  the  trees  seriously 
injured  round  the  part  of  tbe  tronk  where  it 
strikes  through  the  earth.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  best  plan  is  to  drive  three  stakes  in 
the  ground  round  the  tree,  and  tie  it  lightly  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  friction  and  consequent 
exoriation  may  at  least  be  avoided,  cut  the 
plant  down  to  two  feet,  and  propagate  the 
plantain  tree  for  shelter.  Under  this  ma- 
nagement the  shrubs  spreading  laterally  will 
soon  interlace  their  branches,  render  mutual 
support  to  each  other,  cover  the  gronnd,  and 
80  acquire  strength  enough  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  wind  in  a  great  measure,  and  then  the 
plantains  may  be  eradicated,  and  the  land  if 
tenacious  will  have  been  improved  by  their 
growth. 

The  best  soil  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour, 
friable  and  abounding  with  blocks  and  small 
pieces  of  stone,  which  in  the  rainy  season  pre- 
vent the  excessive  washing  away  of  the  mould, 
aud  by  their  obstructing  evaporation  in  the 
dry  weather,  afford  refreshing  coolness  and 
moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  such 
patches  of  land  are  generally  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  escarpments  of  the  hills,  or  in 
elevated  valleys  and  rarely  on  the  slopes. 
Quartzose  land,  of  which  there  is  much,  must 
be  carefully  avoided  and  day  is  equally  bad. 
Quartzose  land,  which  looked  more  like  sugar- 
candy  than  anything  else,  has  been  plant- 
ed and  trees  grew  t(^erable  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  they  oould  never  screw  themselves  up 
to  the  fruct^erous  point.  There  is  a  black 
earth  too,  which  has  deceived  some  people ;  it 
has  the  appearance  of  fine  rich  garden  mould, 
bat  is  in  fact  disintegrated  quartz  and  mica, 
not  having  any  of  the  good  felspathio  compo- 
nents in  it.  It  is  of  no  use  planting  in  a  good 
surface  soi1>  unless  it  have  at  least  two  feet 
of  depth,  as  the  coffee  tree  has  a  long  tap  root. 

The  first  work  is  to  prepare  a  norsefy,  which 
ihust  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  land  to 
be  cultivated ;  and  situated  with  regard  to 
proximity  to  the  extended  fields*    The  forest 
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having  been  ctlt  dotvti,  the  branches  and  logs 
are  rolled  on  one  side  and  the  earth  dug  up  a 
foot  deep,  all  the  roots  and  stones  being  care- 
fully removed ;  it  is  then  laid  out  in  beds,  six 
feet  wide,  with  trenches  between,  which  serve 
the  double  duty  of  drains  and  paths.  Good 
seed  having  been  procured,  the  grains  are  sown 
six  inches  asunder  ;  if  the  land  become 
parched,  it  will  be  well  to  shade  it  with  green 
branches  and  irrigate  it  night  and  morning  ; 
should  a  long  continuance  of  rain  follow  the 
sowing,  the  seed  sometimes  decays  in  the 
ground.  It  requires  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months,  according  to  moisture  and  warmth, 
before  it  germinates,  and  in  four  months  more 
the  seedlings  are  ready  to  be  transplanted. 

On  opening  an  estate,  the  manager  must 
look  for  his  best  soil  and  fell  the  forest  in  pat- 
ches of  not  more  than  30  acres  in  area.  Some 
plantations  have  fields  of  two  or  three  hundred 
acres,  and  in  one  instauce  in  Ceylon  there  are 
one  thousand  acres  in  one  clearing,  bat  that 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  hazardous  plan,  for 
on  such  properties  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence 
to  see  several  acres  together  blasted  by  the 
wind  and  either  permitted  to  run  to  j  ungle 
again,  or  dragging  on  a  blighted,  sickly  exis- 
tence, at  an  enormous  and  profitless  outlay  of 
capital. 

When  tin  forest  is  felled,  the  small 
branches  must  be  lopped  off  and  the  larger  ones 
thrown  on  them,  which  expedites  the  drying 
of  the  wood.  Should  there  be  no  rain,  the 
timber  may  be  set  fire  to  in  a  month.  Af- 
ter a  good  running  fire,  very  little  has  to  be 
piled  in  heaps  and  consumed,  as  making  neat 
work  is  a  useless  expense,  baking  the  land 
destroys  a  great  portion  of  its  most  valuable 
vegetable  component  parts,  and  the  timber 
when  left  to  decay  forms  excellent  manure. 
The  smaller  branches  which  are  not  consumed 
should  be  cut  up  and  laid  as  much  out  of 
the  way  of  the  plants  and  movements  of  the 
labourers  as  possible,  but  not  burned.  A  Ceylon 
coffee  garden  bears  no  resemblance  to  a 
European  garden.  The  land  is  generally  a 
steep  bill-side  with  undulating  surface,  huge 
rocks  protruding  their  crowns,  and  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  studding  the  whole  extent. 
Blackened  trunks  of  trees  with  their  branches 
sprawling  in  all  directions  give  the  field  the 
appearance  of  having  once  l^en  the  site  of  a 
town  which  is  now  laid  in  ashes,  a  confused 
heap  of  calcined  stones  and  charred  rafters: 

It  is  estimated  that  an  acre-  of  jungle  on 
the  Neilgherries  may  be  brought  into  bearing 
for  Rs.  200  including  all  expenses.  A  good 
dwelling  house  will  coetBs.  4,000,  the  pulping 
house  machinery  and  godowns  Ks.  4,00O 
more.  Th  eentire  cost  of  bringing  1 00  acres  into 
bearing  was  geneitdly  reckoned  at  Bs.  30,000. 
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The  cofifee-pknt  begins  to  produce  frait 
when  two  or  three  and  a  half  years  old  ;  bat 
the  quality  of  the  seeds  from  young  stems  is 
not  so  good  as  that  from  stems  four  or  five 
years  old.  The  size  and  colour  of  the  bean 
(as  the  inner  part  of  the  seed  is  called)  yary 
considerably,  those  from  the  West  Indies  be- 
ing larger  than  those  from  the  East. 

From  flowering  to  harvest  is  from  eight  to 
nine  months.  A  field  in  full  bloom  is  a  beautiful 
sight,  the  clusters  of  white  blossom  contrast 
prettily  with  the  deep  green  leaves,  and  the 
whole  at  a  distance  looks  as  if  it  has  been 
snowed  on.  The  flower  only  lasts  one  day. 
If  the  atmosphere  be  dry  the  bloom  ia  some- 
times lost,  as  it  will  not  set  without  moisture; 
mists  and  light  drizzling  rains  are  the  most 
favourable  weather  at  this  time. 

The  fruit  grows  on  a  foot  stalk  of  half  an 
inch,  in  clusters  round  the  joints  of  the  lateral 
branches^  and  when  of  full  size,  but  still  green^ 
resembles  small  olives.  A  month  before  ripening 
it  turns  yellow  and  through  different  shades  to 
ruby  redy  when  it  is  ripe,  and  from  its  likeness 
to  a  European  fruit  is  technically  called 
**  cherry."  During  the  latter  part  of  its  growth, 
particularly, it  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture, 
otherwise  the  bean  wUl  be  shrivelled,  not  per- 
fectly formed,  light  and  of  inferior  quality. 
The  climate  of  the  hills  is  m«6t  beneficial 
when  the  fruit  is  filling  and  just  before  it 
ripens. 


cut  a  sucker  or  branch  off  a  treoi  but  always 
break  it 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  cherry  passes 
from  yellow  to  blood  red  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  coolies  must  then  be  employed — for, 
once  ripe  the  sooner  it  is  plucked  the  better. 
On  very  high  plantations,  though  the  heaviest 
gatherings  are  in  June  and  December,  some 
fruit  is  arriving  at  maturity  almost  all  the  year 
round  ;  blossom^  green  and  red  berries,  may 
frequently  be  seen  on  the  same  tree.  This 
gives  more  trouble  to  the  superintendent,  but 
is  better  for  the  proprietor,  who  is  not  oblig- 
ed to  engage  a  large  foi;pe  of  labourers  when 
every  one  else  wants  them  and  when  tho 
labourer  knows  his  own  value.  Where  the  crop 
extends  over  eight  months  of  the  year,  the 
facilities  for  curing  it  are  much  greater  and 
the  cost  of  transport  lighter. 

When  the  quantity  of  coffee  is  small  it  is 
usually  dried  as  plucked  from  the  tree  and  the 
flavour  is  found  superior  to  that  which  has  beea 
divested  of  its  pulpy  covering.  But  when  the 
plantation  is  in  full  bearing,  the  extent  of 
drying  ground  required,  the  length  of  time 
and  the  labour  of  moving  so  vast  a  weight, 
preclude  the  practicability  of  this  plan.  A 
pulping  house  must  then  be  built :  it  should 
have  a  loft  to  receive  the  cherry  and  from 
which  the  machines  are  fed,  a  pulping  room 
below  where  the  mills  are  stationed,  with  a 
tank  underneath.     This  building  is  all  open. 


The  **  pulp"  contains  two  seeds.    They  are  walls  not  being  required. 


covered  by  a  viscous  substance  called  '*  gum," 
and  integumeut  known  as  the  ''  parchment/' 
from  its  resemblance  when  dried  to  that 
animal  product,  and  a  pellicle  named  the 
^'silver,"  which  is  very  like  gold  beater's 
skin,  and  the  grains  of  coffee,  which  are 
styled  "  beans  :"  sometimes  there  is  only  one 
bean  in  a  cherry  which  takes  a  more  rounded 
form  and  is  called  ''  peaberiy."  This  is  caused 
by  only  one  of  two  embryos  coming  to  matu- 
rity, whilst  the  other  is  abortive,  the  rudi- 
mentary form  of  which  is  always  apparent. 

When  the  fruit  becomes  blood  red  it  is  per- 
fectly ripe  and  should  be  gathered. 

The  coffee  tree^  if  allowed,  attains  15  feet  in 
height,  but  in  Ceylon,  plantations  are  all 
kept  down  to  3  or  8 1  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  makes  the  shrub  shoot  out  laterally  and 
produce  at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  it 
would  do  if  permitted  to  attain  its  natural 
height  And  to  occupy  more  land.  In  topping, 
care  must  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  uppermost 
pair  of  branches  as  their  weight  when  in  fruit 
would  split  the  head  of  the  stem.  Nature  is 
constantly  throwing  out  young  shoots,  which 
try  to  grow  upwards*  but  they  must  be  care^ 
fully  broken  off  as  they  are  a  great  and  use- 
less drain  on  the  juice  of  tiie  plant    Never 
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The  '^  puiper"  is  an  oblong  frame  on  four 
legs,  furnished  with  a  cylinder  covered  with 
copper  which  has  been  perforated  by  a  tri- 
angular punch,  from  the  side  laid  on  the 
wood,  leaving  three-pointed  asperities  on  the 
outside,  like  a  nutmeg  grater.  In  front  of 
the  grater  is  an  iron  bar  or  '*  chop,"  at  a  dis- 
tance regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bean,  and  a  lower  chop  so  nearly  touching  the 
copper  that  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  may  just 
pass  through.  A  rotatory  motion  being  givea 
to  the  cylinder,  the  hopper  above  it  being 
supplied  with  berries  and  a  constant  stream 
of  water  kept  up,  the  teeth  of  the  copper  draw 
the  berries  against  the  chop  and  there  not 
being  space  enough  for  them  to  pass  between  it 
and  the  cylinder,  the  pulp  is  torn  off,  carried 
between  the  lower  chop  and  the  barrel  and 
passed  away  behind,  whilst  the  beans  are 
thrown  out  in  front  on  a  sieve,  under  the  ma- 
chine. The  pulped  coffee  (bUb  into  a  cistern 
below,  and  the  **  passed  cherries,"  with  a  few 
stray  husks,  are  returned  to  the  copper. 

The  coffee  is  next  thrown  up  together  and 
allowed  to  remain  heaped*  until  the  gum  is 
sufficiently  fermented  to  be  washed  off,  whick 
is  known  by  its  feeling  rough  in  the  band  ; 
this  will  take  from  12  to  36  hoars  according 
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to  the  quantity  heaped  together  and  the  tem« 
peratare  of  the  air ;  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overheat  it.  Coolies  most  then  dance 
amongst  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  a  stream  of 
clean  water  being  let  in  and  the  coffee  agitated 
by  rakes  or  machinery,  all  the  gum  and  dirt 
will  soon  be  carried  away.  The  beans  which 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  being  inferior 
and  imperfect,  must  be  floated  off  into  another 
reservoir  and  separated.  The  store  or  ware- 
house may  be  constructed  of  any  shape  and 
materials,  which  circumstances  or  fancy  die- 
■tates.  It  may  be  built  of  brick  or  timber  and 
covered  with  tiles,  felt  or  corrugated  iron,  but 
the  most  economical  stores  have  the  walls  of 
jungle  sticks  and  claj,  are  thatched  with 
lemon-grass  and  have  a  loft  or  second  floor  in 
the  slope  of  the  roof,  they  are  erected  at  a 
slight  expense  and  answer  every  purpose.  Ou 
some  estates  the  pulping  mills  are  turned  by 
a  water-wheel,  which  is  a  great  saving  of 
labour  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  in  demand, 
but  on  the  high  hills,  the  cost  of  transporting 
heavy  iron  work  is  so  great,  the  wages  of  good 
artificers  so  high,  and  the  difficulty  and  delay 
in  repairing  any  accidental  damage  so  retard- 
ing to  the  other  operations,  that  hand  work  is 
likely  always  to  predominate. 

Drying  platforms,  like  the  barbacue  of 
the  West  Indies,  are  constructed  of  broken 
stones  pounded  together  and  glazed  with 
a  composition  of  mortar,  fine  sand,  palm 
sugar  (that  from  the  palmyra  being  preferred) 
and  bark  juice,  but  as  the  cost  is  heavy,  many 
planters  prefer  giving  the  ground  a  slope  of  1 
in  20,  cla}ing  it  and  spreading  matting  to  re- 
ceive the  coffee.  Perhaps  the  best  contrivance 
is  a  set  of  trays  on  wheels,  fitting  into  a  shed, 
one  under  the  other,  and  which  can  be  run  in 
and  out,  on  a  tramway  as  the  weather  suits. 

If  coffee  get  two  days'  sun  after  washing, 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  its  being  injured  by 
being  kept  long  in  store,  indeed  at  this  stage 
it  is  advisable  not  to  expose  it  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun  for  nine  or  ten  days,  as  the 
gradual  drying  causes  the  silver  to  separate 
itself  from  the  bean  and  to  hang  on  it  like  a 
bag.  Coffee  slowly  dried  will  be  easily  divest- 
ed of  all  the  silver,  and  a  olean  sample 
insured,  but,  however  i-ipe  the  cherry  may 
have  been  when  gathered,  if  the  bean  be 
hardened  quickly,  a, portion  of  the  pellicle  will 
adhere,  leaving  a  dirty  sample  and  the  impres- 
sion on  the  buyer  that  it  had  been  plucked  half 
ripe.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  quality  of  the 
article  is  improved  by  slow  drying,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  that  less  of  the  aromatic 
principle  is  evolved.  During  rain,  which  is 
generally  very  abundant  at  fruit  time,  the 
vet  coffee  must  be  spread  under  cover,  and 
constantly  turned  to  prevent  its  heating,  and 
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even  that  which  is  partially  dried  should  be 
worked  over  twice  a  day,  as  a  very  little 
moisture  in  a  large  heap  soon  causes  germi- 
nation to  commence  and  gives  to  one  end  of 
the  bean  that  peculiar  red  tinge,  known  as 
"  foxy"  in  the  London  market 

Produce  must  be  hard  dried,  until  the 
grains  resist  the  nail  and  are  quite  homy,  be- 
fore it  is  despatched  to  the  coast ;  but  in  the 
parchment,  the  protection  against  moisture 
which  this  shell  affords,  more  than  counter- 
balances the  cost  of  its  transport.  After  its 
arrival  iu  the  seaport,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  cleaning  and  shipping  it,  having  been  sun- 
ned, it  is  put  in  a  circular  trough  and  a  heavy 
wooden  wheel  passed  over  it,  until  all  the 
husks  are  broken ;  it  is  then  fanned  and  agita- 
ted in  a  perforated  cylinder,  through  which 
the  small  beans  and  broken  pieces  fall. 

It  must  be  packed  in  well-seasoned  casks 
and  shipped  immediately,  for  if  exposed  to 
the  saline  damp,  with  which  the  atmosphere  of 
a  tropical  shipping  port  is  generally  charged, 
it  will  soon  attract  so  great  a  quantity  of  mois- 
ture as  to  turn  flexible  and  black ; — there  are 
few  simple  vegetable  products,  dyes  excepted, 
which  owe  so  much  to  their  colour  as  coffee 
does. 

The  first  adventurers  naturally  selected  their 
lands  near  a  government  road,  and,  iu  Ceylon, 
hill  estates  were  not  so  much  as  dreamt  of, 
until  all  the  available  low  lands  were  bought 
up. 

Ceylon  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  coffee,  being  a  mountainous  island,  with 
three  sides  open  to  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean, 
drought  is  little  known  ;  even  in  the  dryest 
seasons  the  hills  attract  clouds,  which 
frequently  pour  down  refreshing  showers. 
The  heavy  mists  and  dense  clouds,  which  some- 
times shut  out  the  sun  for  days  together,  or 
rolling  sluggishly  along  the  mountain  sides, 
are  amongst  the  planter's  best  auxiliaries. 
The  shrub  luxuriates  in  a  rarified,  temperate 
and  moist  climate,  and  delights  in  frequent 
but  not  heavy  rains  on  the  slopes,  where  there 
is  a  good  natural  drainage — for  any  lodgement 
of  water  about  its  roots  soon  proves  fatal.  In 
one  instance  the  enterpr]2dng  but  unfortunate 
proprietors  believing  it  necessary  to  till  the 
ground,  went  to  work  at  a  great  expense,  re- 
moved all  the  roots  and  ploughed  up  the  land^ 
but  the  result  was  a  signal  failure.  Others 
left  the  largest  forest  trees  standing  for  shade, 
but  that  has  also  been  found  injurious. 

Manure. — One  great  error  into  which  Ceylon 
speculators  fell,  was  to  expect  that  the  land  was 
so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  keep  the  plants  up 
to  one  uniform  point  of  fruitfulness  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  without  manure.  The 
richest  mould  cannot  yield  crop  after  crop 
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for  years,  unless  a  proportionate  retam  be 
made  to  it.  Many  tried  decayed  coffee  pulp 
as  a  renovator,  under  the  impression  that 
by  so  doing  they  were  placing  in  the  ground 
what  they  wished  to  draw  from  it,  but 
practice  has  too  fully  exploded  the  theory  to 
leave  any  necessity  for  explaining  its  failing  on 
scientific  priuciplefi.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  coffee  pulp  in  com- 
bination with  other  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral  matter,  may  form  a  valuable  renovator 
of  the  soil.  The  sidll  of  the  chemist  may  be 
very  advantageously  brought  to  bear  on  this 
subject :  he  finds  that  the  plant  and  its  fruits 
are  differently  conposed,  he  knows  that  it  is 
more  necessary  to  provide  for  the  fruit  than 
the  stem  which  supports  it ;  he  finds  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bean  is  nitrogen,  which 
his  science  teaches  him  may  be  prodnoed  by 
certain  phosphates  ftc.  under  particular  circum- 
stances ;  the  knowledge  accumulated  by  his 
owp  and  other  men's  researches  point  out  at 
once  where  salts  and  gases  may  be  found,  and 
he  works  on  a  certainty.  He  can  in  a  few 
days  and  at  trifling  cost  produce  what  the 
uninitiated  may  spend  a  life-time  and  a  for- 
tune over  without  attaining* 

The  most  soluble  and  the  best  portions  of 
the  soil  are  washed  away  by  the  rains ;  and  this 
is  a  subject  which  equally  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  planter  with  the  manuring  question. 

Peeling,  ptdping^  and  winnowifUf. — The 
coffee  peeler,  used  for  separating  the  bean  from 
the  pellicle,  was  formerly  a  large  wheel  revolv- 
ing iu  a  trough,  the  disadvantage  of  which 
was  the  flattening  more  or  less  of  the  bean 
when  not  thoroughly  dry.  A  machine  was 
subsequently  iutroduced,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Nelson,  C.E.,  of  the  Ceylon  iron  works,  by 
which  that  evil  was  obviated :  its  principle 
being  not  weight,  but  simple  friction,  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  breaict^e  parchment  at  first,  and, 
when  continued,  to  polish  the  bean  free  from 
the  husk.  A  very  simple  winnowing  machine 
for  cleaning  the  coffee  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
peeler,  is  attached.  From  the  winnowing 
machine  it  runs  into  the  separating  machine, 
which  sorts  It  into  sizes,  and  equalizes  the 
samples,  by  which  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
manual  labour  are  saved.  The  same  principle 
was  intended  to  be  applied  by  Mr,  Nelson 
to  pulping,  to  obviate  the  injury  inflicted 
by  the  grater  upon  the  fresh  berry. 

In  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  numbers  of  the 
beans  in  a  sample,  on  close  examination,  will 
be  found  scratched  or  pricked  ;  and  when  the 
closest  attention  is  not  paid,  or  the  person 
superintending  the  process  is  devoid  of  me- 
chanical skill,  the  injury  is  proportionate. 
The  ordinary  pulping  mill  in  use,  consists  of 
a  cylinder  of  wood  or  iron,  covered  with  sheet 
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brass,  or  copper,  and  punctured  similarly  to 
a  nutmeg  grater.     This  cylinder,  technically 
called  the  barrel,  runs  upon  a  spindle,  which 
turns  a  brass  pick  on  each  side  of  a  framsi 
Immediately  iu  a  line  with  the  centre  upon 
which  it  turns,   and  placed  vertical  to  each 
other,  are  two  pieces  of  wood,  frequently  shod 
with  iron  or  copper,  called  **  the  chops,"  placed 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  or  sufficient  to  allow 
the  passage  of  "parchment"  coffee  between 
them.    The  lower  chop  is  placed  so  close  to 
the  barrel,  yet  without  contact,  that  all  coffee 
must  be  stopped  by  it  and  thrown  outwards. 
The  upper  chop  is  adjusted  to  that  distance 
only  which  will   permit  the  cherry  coffee  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  barrel ;  but  will 
not  allow  the  berries  to  pass  on  till  they  have 
been  denuded  of  their  red  epidermis  by  a  gen- 
tle squeeze  against  its  rough  surface.     The  far 
greater  portion  of  the  pulps  are  separated  by 
being  carried  past  the  lower  chops  upon  the 
sharp  points  of  the  copper,  and  thrown   oat 
behind,  and  few  are  left  with  the  parchment 
coffee.     As  from  the  different  sizes  of  the  ber- 
ries, and  their  crowding  for  precedence  as  they 
descend  from  the  hopper  above  to  the  gentle 
embrace  of  the  barrel  and  upper  chop,  soosd 
pass  unpulped,  the  coffee  as  it  comes  from  the 
lower  chop  is  made  to  fall  upon  a  riddle,  which 
separates  the  unpulped  cherries.     These  are 
put  back  again,  and  passed  through  a  pnlper 
with  the  upper  chop  set  closer.     The  secret 
of  working  appears  to  be  the  proper  settnig 
of  the  chops,  and  many  have  been  the  schemes 
proposed  for  reducing  this  to  a  certainty. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  few  plans  are  better  than 
the  old  wedges,  by  tightening  or  loosening  of 
which  the  chop  is  kept  in  the  required  poat-^ 
tiou.     After    working   it    for    some    yeara^ 
the   machine    was    considerably    improved 
by    iron-cog-wheels   being    substitnted     in 
the   place  of  straps  and   drums   to    mov9 
the  riddle,  and  the  riddle    itself  was  form- 
ed   of  two    sieves,   by   which   the  chance 
of  unpulped  berries  reaching   the  parchment 
is  lessened.    On  some  estates  water-wheela 
have  been  put  up  to  drive  several  pulpera  aft 
one  time,  which  otherwise  would  require  fros 
two  to  four  men  each  to  work  them,  but  front 
the  costly  buildings  and  appurtenaDces  whtek 
such  machinery  renders  nece8Bary,they  are  me. 
Although  the  operation  of  pulping  is  so  aim- 
pie,  it  is  one  which  requires  the    machine  t» 
be  set  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest  qoan* 
tity  of  work  may  be  done,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  smallest  quantity  of   unpulped  berriev 
be     allowed    to    pass   through.      On     Uia 
other  hand,  the  berries  must  not  be  anbjeeted 
to  injury  from  the  barrel;  for  if  the  parcbmeDt 
skin  is  pricked  through,  the  beny  will  appewr 
when  cured,  with  an  unsightly  brown 
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«|^&  it.  Several  other  coverings  for  barrelSi 
«a  sabstitutes  for  punctored  copper  have  been 
tried  ;  among  others,  coir-doth  and  wire-net, 
b«t  the  old  material  has  not  been  saperseded. 

After  pulping,  the  ooffee  in  parchment  is 
Ireceived  into  cisterns,  in  which  it  is,  by  wash- 
ing, deprived  of  the  mucilagi  110118  matter  that 
still  adheres  to  it.  Witholit  this  most  necessary 
operation,  the  mucihge  would  ferment  and 
expose  tbe  berry  to  injary  from  its  highly 
corrosive  qualities.     As  some  portion  of  pulp 
finds  its  way  with  coffee  to  the  cistern,  which, 
if  suffered  to  remain^  would  by  its  long  reten- 
tion of  moisture,  lengthen   the  subsequent 
drying  process,  various   methods  have  been 
adopted  to  remove  it.  One  mode  is  to  pass  the 
coffee  a  second  time  through  a  sieve   work- 
ed by  two  men ;  another  to   pick  it  off  the 
surfaces  of  the  cistern,  to  which  it  naturally 
rises.    In  August   1846,    premiums    were 
awarded  by  the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society 
to  Messrs.  Clerihew  and  Josias  Lambert  for 
the  improvements  they  had  introduced  into 
coffee-pulpersi  which,  by  their  exertions,  had 
been  brought  to  great  perfection.  This  pnlper 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  every  respect  that 
has  yet  been  brought  into  use,  the  disadvan- 
tages belonging  to  the  old  machine  having 
been  entirely  remedied.     The  sieve  crank  has 
a  double  eccentric  action.     The  chops  are 
regulated  by  set  screws^and  the  sieve  suspend- 
ed in  a  novel  and  secure  manner,  the  whole 
combining  strength  and  efficacy,  together  with 
an  elegance  of  form,  which  has  likewise  been 
appreciated.     Mr.  W.  Clerihew,  of  Ceylon, 
submitted  to  tbe  Qreat  Exhibition  a  model  of 
his  approved  apparatus  for  drying  coffee,which 
has  been  patented  in  the  name  of  Robert  R. 
Banks,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  and 
he  received  the  Isis  gold  medal  for  the  same. 
The  intention  is   to  dry   the  vegetable  and 
aqueous  moisture  of  the  berry.  Before  this  is 
required,  the  coffee  has  previously  undergone 
the  process  of  pulping,  or  removal    from 
the    soft    fleshy    husk.     When    the    coffee 
berry    is  picked    from   the   tree  it   l)ears 
» close  resemblance  to  a  ripe  cherry,  both  in 
size  and  appearance :   and  several   processes 
liave  to  be  gone  through  before  the  article 
Jcnowfi  in  commerce  as  coffee  is  produced. 
In  the  first  place,  the   pulpy  exterior  of  the 
cheriy  has  to  be  removed  by  the  process  of 
pulping,  which  separates  the  seed  and  its  thin 
covering  called  the  parchment,  from  the  husk: 
when  the  pulping  process  is  completed,  we 
liave  the  parchment  ooffee  by  itself  in  a  cistern, 
jmd  the  next  process  consists  in  getting  rid 
of  the  aiueilage  with  which  it  is  covered." 
Having  become  assured^  both  by  experiment 
and  by  Liebig's  reasoning,  that  the  successive 
atagea  of  decomposition  were  wholly ascribable 
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to  the  action  of  the  stagnant  air  which 
occupies  the  interstices  between  the  beans, 
and  taking  into  account  that  a  mass  of 
coffee  presented  a  medium  pervious  to  air,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Clerihew  that  it  was  possible 
by  means  of  fanners  working  on  the  exhaust- 
ing principle,  so  to  withdraw  air  from  an  en- 
closed space  as  to  establish  a  current  of  air 
through  masses  of  coffee  spread  on  perforated 
ffoors  forming  the  top  and  bottom  of  that  space. 
The  plan  he  carried  into  execution  inl849,and 
a  stream  of  air  was  thrown  through  the  mass 
of  coiiee,  each  bean  of  it  became  surrounded 
by  a  constantly  renewed  atmosphere  of  fresh 
air. 

Greig's  Pea-berry  Machine  consists  of 
three  long  metal  rollers,  so  placed  beside  each 
other,  as  to  allow,  in  their  revolution,  the  flat 
beans  to  fail  between  them  while  ihe  Pea- 
berries  pass  along  tbe  surface  of  the  rollers 
into  a  box.  Those  who  prepare  coffee  for 
the  European  market,  can  by  this  ma- 
chine meet  tbe  fancy  forPeaberry  ooffee- 
without  the  tedious  employment  of  hand  la- 
bour. (Madras  Times,  l^th  January  1859.) 

Manuring. — There  are  many  difficulties  to 
surmount  in  manuring  estates,  owing  to  the 
localities  of  coffee  plantations, though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  returns  obtained  from 
manured  plantations  richly  repay  by  a  high 
standard  of  bearing.    Cattle  manuring  is  the 
most  generally  available;  the   cattle  being 
stall-fed  on  guinea  graae  ,  planted  where  the 
elevation  of  the  plantation   will  permit  it, 
or  on  Mauritius  grasa,  which  is   planted  in 
the  ravines  amongst  the  coffee  ;  thus  at  the 
same  time  yielding  a  profit,  and   keeping 
weeds  out  of  places  where  they  are  apt  to 
grow.    Pigs  are  also  kept,  and  the   pulps  of 
the  ooffee  are  added  to  the  fertilizing  mass; 
indeed,   rotting  wood,  weeds,  burned  dolo- 
mite,   and    anything    which    will   produce 
ammonia,  should  be  takea  care  of  on  estates. 
Each   laborer  should   take  out  a    basketful 
as  he  goes  to  his  work,  which  a  few  men  are 
employed    afterwards,    with   mamoties,    or 
forks,  in  burying  around  the  roots  of  the 
trees.     The  manuring  of  a  whole  estate  at 
one  time  is  seldom  required,  but  every  part 
of  the  plantation  should  be  brought  under 
its  operation  every  second  or  third  year.  One 
estate,  which  was  wholly  manured  without 
limit  as  to  expense,  has  amply  returned  the 
outlay  hy  a  production  of  about  20  cwt  to 
the  acre ;  lime,  cattle  manure,  and  mould  from 
the    neighbouring  forest   were    used    in  a 
compost,  and  the  soil  turned  up  every  whero 
round  the  plant  to  apply  it"    {fioffe^  Plant" 
ing  in  Ceylon^  p.  52.) 

Spacing  out, — When  cleared,  the  ground  is 
marked  out  by  a  line  and  pegs,  in  squares  of 
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Bizfeet  every  way,  and  at  each  peg  a  hole  48  I  their  roots  require  to  be  rather  dry  than 


inches  cabe  is  dug.  These  are  filled  up  with 
surface  soi)^  aod  when  raiii  sets  in  the  seedlings 
are  transplanted  from  the  nursery  to  them. 
This  would  give  1,210  trees  per  acre,  but 
owing  to  the  rockii^  streams  and  paths,  where 
plants  cannot  grow,  the  average  is  1,000  per 
acre.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
distance  trees  should  be  apart  from  each  other 
from  experiments  and  observation,  six  feet 
is  the  best, — ^if  they  are  further  off,  they  will 
not  cover  the  ground,  in  which  case  both 
land  is  lost  and  weeds  grow  more  easily, 
— if  they  be  closer  than  six  feet  the  plants 
are  subject  to  breaking  and  injury,  as  their 
branches  lock  into  each  other  and  obstruct 
the  workman's  passage. 

In  Ceylon  in  the  first  instance,  nothing  is 
needed  beyond  felling  and  burning  the  forest 
trees,  and  planting  the  young  coffee  seedlings 
at  regular  intervals  in  spacious  holes  between 
the  huge  stnmps   left  to  rot  in  the  ground. 
The  first  care  requisite  is   to  afford   shade 
to  the  young  planU ;  many  consider  that  this 
shelter  should  be  continued  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  culture,  but  this  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  as  it  has  been  found  that  plants  so 
protected  are  not  such  good  bearers  as  those 
which  are  exposed.     The  best  plants  for  pro- 
viding shelter  are  tall,  wide-branching  trees  or 
shrubs  without  much  underwood.     The  other 
culture  requisite  is  only  to   keep  the  ground 
tolerably    clean  from  weeds,  for  which  one 
cooly  on  from  five  to  ten  biggahs  is  sufficient. 
He  should  also  prune  off  decayed  or  dead 
branches.     This  treatment  must  be  continued 
until  the  fourth    year,  when  the  trees   will 
first  begin  bearing,  and,  after  the  gathering 
of  each    crop,  the  trees  will  require   to  be 
thinned  out  from  the  superabundant  bran- 
ches,   their    extremities  stopped,    and    the 
tops  reduced  to  prevent  their  growing  above 
seven    or  eight  ;    the   stemS;    also,   should 
be  kept  free  from  shoots  or  suckers  for  the 
height  of  at  least  one  foot,  as  well  as  clear 
from  weeds.     Irrigation    must  be   frequent 
during  the  first  year  that   the  plants  are  re- 
moved to  the  plantation,and  may  be  afterwards 
advantageously  continued  at  intervals  during 
the  dry  and  hot  weather,  as  a  very  hot  season 
is  found  unfavorable  to  the  plant,  drying  up 
and  destroying  the  top  branches  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  side  shoots :  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  long  rain  destroys  the  fruit 
by  swelling  it  out  and  rotting  it  before  it  can 
be  ripened :  hence  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a 
good  drainage  of  the  plantation,  that  no  water 
bo  anywhere  allowed  to  lodge,  as  certain  loss 
will  ensue,  not  only  of  the  crop  of  the  current 
year,  but  most  frequently  of  the  trees  also,  as 
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otherwise. 

The  coffee  plant  has  many  oiemiesin  natore 
to  contend  with,  and  the  following  is  a  liat 
by  Mr.  Nietner,  of  some  of  them  in   Ceylon. 

1 .  PseudococoQS  adonidnm^White  or  Mealy 
Bug. 

Parasites: 
Scymnus  rotnndatus.  Motch.  Er.   £nt. 

1859. 
Encyrtus  NietnerL     Motch. 
Chartocems  muscifomus.  Motch. 
A  cams  translucens.  N. 

2.  Lecaninm  Coffess.   Walk.    last   Ins. 
B.  M.  Brown  or  Scaly  Bug. 

ParatUa : 
Scutellista  cyanea.     Motch. 
Cephaleta  purpnreiventris.  Motch. 
brunneventns.  Motch. 
fusciventrts.     Motch.  in  lits. 
Encyrtus  paradisicus.  Motch.  in  lits. 

„  Nietneri.    Motch. 

Cirrhospilus  coccivorus.     Motch.  in  lits. 
Marietta  leopardina.     M.  in  lits. 
Chilocorus  circumdatns.     Schonh. 
Acarns  translucens.     N. 
Lecaninum  nigrum.  N.   Black  Bug. 

iSyncladium  Nietneri.     Babh.  Dresd. 
Hedwig,  1858. 
Trisposporium.    Gardneri.    Berk.    J. 
Hort,  Soc.  Lond.  1849. 
A  fungus. 
5.    Aphis  CoffesB,  N.  Coffee-Louse. 

Parasites : 

Syrphus  Nietneri.    Schiner  in  lits. 

„        splendeus.     Dolesch. 
Micromus  australis.     Hag. 
Verz.  Wien.  Z.  1858. 
Strachia  geometrica.    Motch.  in  lits. 

Lepidoptera. 

Aloa  lactinea.     Cram.  pap.  ex. 

Orgyia  Ceylancia.   N. 

Euprocitis  virguncula.  Walk. 

Trichia  exigua.     Feld.  in  lit. 

Narosa  conspersa.     Walk. 

Limacodes  graciosa.    Westw.  Eat.  cat 

Drepana  % 

Zeuzera  Coffese.     N. 

Agrotis  segetnm.     Wien.   V.    Black 

Grub. 
Galleriomorpha  lichenoides.    Feld.  in 

lit, 
Boarmia  Oeylanica.  Feld.  in  lit. 

„     leucostigmaria.     Feld.   in  lit 
Eupithecia  coffearia.    Feld.  in  lit. 
Fortrix  coffearia.     Feld.  in  lit. 
Gracilaria?   coffeifoliella.   Motch. 

Diptera, 

Anthomyza  ?  coffea?.  N.  in  Motch. 
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Orlhoptera, 

23.  Pbymatea  punctata.     D. 

Coleoptera, 

24.  Ancyloncycha  spec  ?  (White  Grub.) 

25.  Arhiues.^  destructor.  N. 

Aptera, 

26.  Acarns  coffese.  N. 

Mammalia. 

27.  Golunda  Eliioti.  Gray  in  Kel.  Prod. 
(Coffee-rat.) 

The  *'  i-at''  does  much  mischief  by  gnaw- 


.containing  a  large  number  of  eggs' (700)^ 
which  are  hatched  within  itk  When  the 
young  ones  come  out  of  their  uest,  they  may 
be  observed  running  about  on  the  pLant,  look- 
ing like  wood-lice,  but  shortly  after  being 
hatched,  the  males  seek^the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  while  the  females  prefer  the  youn? 
shoots  as  their  place  of  abode.  The  larvaa  ol 
the  males  undergo  transformation  into  pupss 
beneath  their  own  skins,  and  their  wings  are 
horizontal,  and  their  possession  of  wings  may 


ing   off  the  young  branches,   apparently  to    possibly   explain  the  comparatively  rare  pre- 


get  at  the  tender  pith  ;  it  is  called  '*  Dadda 
wedda"  by  the  Singalese,  is  as  large  as 
a  weasel,  and  of  a  greyish-black  colour. 
Monkeys,  squirrels,  and  the  rat  commit  great 
depredations  in  fruit  time  ;  they  are  partial 
to  the  sweet  pulp  which  they  digest,  but 
evacuate  the  beans  wht^le. 

The  Gardener^s  Chronicle  received  from 
Mr.  Thwaites  a  specimen  of  a  minute  fungus. 
A  few  trees  were  first  noticed  to  be  infected 
in  May,  but  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Thwaites' 
communication  (July  24),  two  or  three  acres 
were  showing  the  fungus  upon  the  leaves. 
These  latter  fall  off  before  their  proper  time. 
Amongst  more  than  a  thousand  species  of 
fungi  received  from  Ceylon  this  does  not 
occur  :  and  it  is  not  only  quite  new,  but  with 
difficulty  referable  to  any  recognised  section 
of  fungi.  Indeed  it  seems  jnst  intermediate 
between  true  mould  and  Uredos,  allied  on 
the  one  band  to  Trichobais,  and  on  the  other 
to  Rhinotrichum.  Though  the  fungus  is  de- 
veloped from  the  parenchym  of  the  leaf;  there 
is  not  any  covering  to  the  little  heaps  such  as 
IS  so  obvious  in  Uredo  and  its  immediate  allies, 
while  the  mode  of  attachment  reminds  one  of 
Rhinotrichum.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to 
propose  a  new  genus  for  its  reception. 

As  the  fungus  is  confined  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  mycelium  is  not 
superficial,  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  a  re- 
medy ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  try  sul- 
phur by  means  of  one  of  the  instruments  which 
are  used  in  the  hop  grounds  in  Kent,  or  syr- 
inging with  one  of  the  sulphureous  solutions 
which  have  have  been  recommended  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  hop  mildew. — Rtv,  M.  J. 
Btrkdty, — Colombo  Observer, 

The  Coffee  Bug^  Lecanium  coffeae.  Walker, 
establishes  itself  on  the  young  shoots  and 
buds,  which  it  covers  with  a  noisome  incrus- 
tation of  scales,  enclosing  its  larvsB,  from  the 
pernicious  influence  of  which  the  fruit  shrivels 
and  drops  off.  It  is  a  Coccus,  and  a  number 
of  brownish  wart-like  bodies  may  be  seen 
studding  the  young  roots  and  occasionally 
the  margins  on  the  outside  of  the  leaves. 
Each  of  theao  warts  is  a  transformed  female 
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sence  of  the  male  on  the  bushes.  The  female 
retains  her  powers  of  locomotion  until  nearly 
of  full  size,  and  it  is  about  this  time  that 
her  impregnation  takes  place.  The  pest  does 
not  produce  great  injury  until  it  has  been  two 
or  three  years  on  an  estate^  but  at  length  the 
scales  on  the  plants  become  numerous,  the 
clusters  of  berries  assume  a  black  sooty  look, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  fall  off  before  they 
are  mature.  The  young  shoots  have  a  disgust- 
ing look  from  the  number  of  yellow  pustular 
bodies  forming  on  them,  the  leaves  get 
shrivelled,  and  on  many  trees  not  a  single 
berry  forms.  The  coffee  bug  first  appeared 
in  1843,  on  the  Lupallu  Galla  states,  and  it, 
or  a  closely  alli^  species,  has  been  observed 
on  the  Citrus  acida,  Psidium  pomiferum,Myr- 
tus  Zeylanica»  Rosa  indica,  Careya  arborea, 
Vitez  negundo  and  other  plants,  and  most; 
abundantly  on  the  coffee  bushes  in  moist 
places.  It  reappears  though  eradicated,  and 
is  easily  conveyed  on  cloths  from  one 
place  to  another.  Dr.  Gardner,  whom  Sir  J. 
E.  Tennent  quotes,  is  of  opinion  that  all  re- 
medies have  failed,  and  that  it  must  wear  it- 
self out  as  other  blights  do. — Sir  J.  Teniuni's 
Gelyon,  Vol.  II.  p.  248. 

The  Sydney  ^^  Morning  Herald^^  describes 
an  experiment  on  the  Aphis  or  coffee  moth 
which  shows  that  by  a  very  simple  ap« 
plication,  coffee  plants  may  be  freed  from 
these  destructive  insects.  A  number  of 
the  insects  were  placed  on  a  leaf  under  a 
powerful  microscope.  A  drop  of  a  simple  so- 
lution of  soda  in  water  WiU»  let  fall  among 
them.  They  instantly  left  their  hold  on 
the  leaf  and  fell  dead.  Such  a  solution  could 
be  applied  without  injury  to  coffee  plants. 
Sulphur  has  hitherto  been  the  favorite 
treatment. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  the  Borer  is  a  name  given  to  the 
larv8B  of  coleopterous  beetles  which  injure 
coffee  trees.  There  are  two,  the  white  and 
red  borer  ;  the  chief  of  these  is  the  Xyldtre- 
chus  quadripes  of  Chevrolat.  In  Coorg 
coffee  trees  have  also  been  injured  by  the 
rot,  a  disease  resulting  from  improper 
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pruuing.  The  rot  attacks  and  decays  the 
centre  of  the  stem.  In  Coorg,  ivhen  the 
tree  is  attacked  by  the  borer,  the  leaves 
become  yellow  and  drop.  The  insects  are  gene- 
rally  about  the  diameter  of  a  small  quill,  are 
always  confined  to  the  wood,  and  never  enter 
the  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its  work, 
passed  through  the  pupa  stage,  and  is  about 
to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  by  the  female  near  the  root  of 
the  tree,  and  the  pupa  borers  tunnel  up  the 
heart  of  the  plant. 

In  1859  60,  the  exports  from  the  hill  dis- 
tricts of  Madras  were  from 


Ports  of  Malabar 
Canara 
Tinnevelly 
Madras 


Quantity. 


Value. 


lb 


8. 


lbs. 


7,351,926 

5,133,635 

233,693 

8,158,974 


20,878,22b 


Rs. 

7,35,177 

8,66,644 

23,387 

2,49,846 


Rs.  1,875.C54 
£.      187,505 


The  produce  of  the  various  coffee-growing 
countries  in  the  world  was  lately  set  down  at 
the  following  figures  : 

South  and  Central  America. 

Millions  of  lbs. 
Costa  Rica...         ...  ...     9 

La  Quayra and  Porto  Cabello,...  35 
Bri^zil, ...         ...         ...  -..302 

British  West  Indies,  ...  ...     8 

French  and  Dutch  West  Indies,.     7 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 30 

St.  Domingo,...         ...         ...     33 J 

Asia  and  the  East. 


Java, ...         •  • .           •  •  • 

...  140 

The  Philippine  Isles,.. 

...       3 

Celebes,... 

..•       H 

Sumatra,... 

...       5 

Ceylon,... 

...     34 

Malabar  and  Mysore, .. . 

...     20 

Arabia  (Mocha), 

...       3 

275,000  tons. 
Mr.  Fowler  in  his  evidence  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  gave 
2,500  to  4,000  feet  as  the  most  favorable 
elevation  for  the  growth  of  coffee. — 
Nietner  on  the  Enemies  of  the  Coffee  plant, 
Bidie  on  Co  fee  planting,  Royle  on  the 
productive  Eesourees  of  India,  Eng.  Cyc, 
Stmmond's  Colonial  MagazineVol.  "XY,  Jour- 
nal India  A  I'chipelago,  Fo^.  iii.  1852.  Sim- 
mond^s  Commercial  Products.  Dr.  RiddeU^ 
Dt\  Mason,  Bonynges  Americay  p,  55.  Madras 
Exhibition    Jury  Reports.    Cat.  Exhibition 
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of  1862.  Hassal  Food  and  its  admlteraiiofu. 
Sir  J.  Tennent's  Ceylon.  Madras  Time*,  19<A 
January  1859.  Madras  Statesman.  Playfaii^t 
Aden*  Bombay  Standard^  January  1869. 
Rev.  M,  J,  Berkeley.  Colombo  Observer, 
Sydney  Herald. 

COHAT,  See  Eohat,  Eelat  p.  488. 

COHUNE  OIL,  a  product  of  the  kernel  of 
the  "  Attalea  funifera,"  of  Marti  us,  a  palm 
tree  native  of  South  America.  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  cocoxnut,  but  is  more  oleagin- 
ous. Its  introduction  into  Southern  Asia 
merits  attention. — Seeman. 

COIAorGOIAMARAM.  Tam.  Psidium 
pyriferura,  also  P.  pomiferum,  tbe  Qnava 
tree.  Coia  pa  11  am,  l^ani.  Fruit  of  Psidiam 
pyriferum  and  P.   pomiferum. 

COILADDY,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Coiladdy,  is  a  mound  that  prevents  the  waters 
of  the  Caver i  rauning  into  the  Goleroon. — 
Orme. 

COILGUDDY,  a  pagoda  8  miles  east  of 
Madura. 

COIMBATORE,  a  collectorate  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  in  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula. Its  chief  town  of  the  same  name  is  in 
L.  W  r  N.  and  L.  76*  58'  E.,  and  is  1482 
feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  palace. 

The  district  occupies  an  area  of  eight 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  square 
miles  ;  over  which  some  seven  thousand  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  are  spread/posse^sing  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  hu- 
man beings.  It  has  but  little  rain,  the  chief 
source  of  water-supply  appearing  to  be  wells, 
but  it  nevertheless  yields  an  annual  revenue  of 
upwards  of  twenty-two  lakhs  of  rupees.  The 
produce  is  grains,  mostly  of  the  dry  descrip- 
tion, cotton,  sugar,  tobacco  and  h«mp.  In 
addition  to  these,  are  the  usual  *'  Garden*' 
condiments  and  vegetables.  The  climate  is 
warm  and  not  unfrequently  oppressive.  Being 
completely  land,  or  more  properly,  hill  locked, 
the  district  is  only  open  to  such  streams  of 
cool  air  from  the  sea  board  as  can  find  their 
way  to  the  vast  plains  of  which  it  is  composed 
through  the  gaps  in  the  mountain  chains.  Fe- 
ver prevails  at  certain  seasons  of  tbe  year,  and 
cholera  invariably  makes  its  appearance  after 
the  rains.  The  aspect  of  tbe  countiy  is  arid 
and  unpleasant  in  the  extreme,  the  few  pat- 
ches of  green  which  are  here  and  there  pro- 
duced by  dint  of  hard  labour,  being  the  only 
refreshing  objects  presented  to  the  ey& 
Its  northern  part,  called  Gollegal,  has  nomer- 
ons  small  jungle  covered  hills,  and  to  the 
west  of  Collegal  are  the  Neilgherry  bills. 
The  Anamallay  hills  are  in  the  S.  W.  border 
of  Coimbatore^  and  are  richly  clothed  with 
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COINS. 


COIR. 


valuable  forests,  with  many  elepbants,  and  |  lumps,  with  some  obscure  marks  on  them.  In 
some   of   the    lower  hill    ranges   from    tho :  reality  these  copper  coins  are   the  chief  part 
Neilgberries,  between  which  is  the  valley  and  '  of  the  currency,  the  value  of  the  several  silver 
gap    or    Pass  of    Palghaufc  leading  to  the   coins  being  various,  and  each  varying  daily  iu 
western  coast.     The  Guzzlehutty  pass  leads    the  exchange  of   the  bazar.     The  reckoning 
up  the  deep  valley  separating  the  Neiigherry    is  by  four,  which  is  called  a  "  Ganda  " 
hills  from  Collegal.  The  Anamallay,  (literally        4  Cowries  (Gavvalu,)  1  Ganda. 
elephant    hills),  is  a  mountain  tract  covered      ,^  ,^  »/     ^      «• 
-.-     -                          14, 16,  or  18  Ganda  1  Thoodi  or  Pisa  copper. 


by  valuable  forest  trees,  which  about  the  year 
1860  were  worked  with  an  annual  profit  of 
about  Rs.  50,0()0,  and  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful woods  in  it  suited  for  turnery.  The  wild 
animals  are  the  elephant,  tiger,  leopard, 
bear,  hyena,  wild  dog,  bison,  sambur,  spotted 
and  barking  and  hog  deer  :  also  the  wild  goat. 
They  are  occupied  by  a  race  of  hill-men,  the 
Kader,  open,  independent,  straightforward 
men,  simple  and  obeying  their  mopens  or 
chiefs  implicitly.  They  are  strong  built, 
active,  with  woolly  hair  and  something  of  the 
African  features,  and  file  their  front  teeth  to 
a  point.  The, women  wear  enormous  circles 
of  pith  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  which  they 
distend  down  to  their  shoulders.  A  black 
monkey  is  their  greatest  dainty. 

The  localities  in  Coimbatore,  which  sup- 
ply the  beryl,  are  also  supposed  to  have 
yielded  the  emerald,  though  Ta vernier  was 
not  able  to  ascertain  that  any  part  of  India, 
in  his  day.  was  yielding  emeralds.  Taver- 
nier  (Travels^  p.  144)  says  *'as  for  emeralds, 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  say  they  came  originally 
from  the£ast.  And  therefore  when  jewellers 
and  goldsmiths  do  prefer  a  deep  coloured  eme- 
rald inclining  to  black,  tell  ye,  it  is  an  oriental 
emerald,  they  speak  that  which  is  not  true. 
I  confess,  I  could  never  discover  in  what 
part  of  our  continent  those  stones  are  found. 
Butsure  I  ani,thatthe  easternpanof  the  world 
never  produced  any  of  those  stones  neither  on 
the  continent,  nor  in  the  islands.  True  it 
18,  that  since  the  discovery  of  America,  some 
of  those  stones  have  been  often  brought  rough 
from  Peru  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence 
they  have  been  transported  into  Europe  ;  but 
this  is  not  enough  to  make  them  oriental. 
Besides  that,  at  this  time  they  send  them  into 
Spain  through  the  North  Sea." — l^avernier's 
Travels,  p.  144.  Lt,  CoL  Hamilton  in  Uteris, 
See  India,  p  324,  Korumbar,  Narapati. 

COINS.  The  coins  current  in  British 
India,  are  the  silver  rupee  of  180  grainsi  and 
its  portions  in  half,  quarter  and  eighth  ;  also 
the  copper  half  anna  and  quarter  anna.  These 
alone  are  coined  at  the  mints.  In  the  Hydera- 
bad state,  there  are  several  rupees,  the  Hall 
Sikka,  and  others,  all  of  less  weight  than  the 
rupee  of  Eritish  India,  and  many  shapeless 
copper  coins*  In  Oomraoti  the  bankers 
pass  sealed  bags  of  money.  In  the  Hydera- 
bad state  the  copper  coins  in  use  are  shapeless 
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*  4  Thooddi  or  Dooddi  1  Ganda  of  coppers. 
16  or  17   Copper  Ganda  1  Rupee. 

In  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  silver 
real  and  the  copper  falus  are  current,  but  the 
Indian  rupee  and  the  Spanish  dollar  also  pass 
current.  In  the  currency  of  Persia,  when 
Mr.  Eraser  travelled,  the  coins  chiefly  used  in 
circulation  were  the  toinaun,  ducat,  rupee  (or 
real),  abbasisee  or  Khahee  and  falusiah.  The 
exact  value  of  these  coins  is  disturbed  by 
the  state  of  ezchan^'e  between  India  and 
Europe.  The  number  of  abbussee  in  a  real 
differ  in  different  provinces,  but  are  in  general 
from  five  to  six,  and  there  are  about  as 
many  falusiah  in  each  abbassee ;  the  abbassee 
is  not  current  everywhere,  it  is  of  silver ;  the 
latter  are  lumps  of  copper,  heavy  and  shape- 
less, with  a  few  letters  stamped  upon  ono 
side. 

The  following  statement  will  shew  the 
weight,  fineness  and  stg.  value  of  the  coins 
formerly  coined  at  the  Calcutta  mint  reckoning 
the  value  of  gold  at  £3-l7-10i  per  standard 
oz.,  and  silver  at  oa>  2d. 


Coins. 


IdMohOour 

Sicca  Kupee. 

Furuckabad  rupee 


Grains 
pure. 


Grains 
alloy. 


187-  651 


Grains 

Gross 

Weight 


Yalao. 


17-059 


176-923  15-993 
165-215'16-019 


£  a. 
204-7101  13 


d. 


21-2225 
191-9160  2    0V625 
180  234  0  1  11^-825 


These  ooins  are  not  now  current.  In  the 
Straits  Settlements,  the  rupee  is  current,  but 
there  an>l  throughout  the  Archipelago  and  the 
sea  coast  of  China,  the  dollar  is  largely  in 
use.  The  sole  Chinese  coin  is  of  copper,  and 
silver  and  gold  are  in  China,  sold  by  weight. 
— F laser's  Journey  into  KliorasaUy  p,  74. 

COIR  is  the  fibre  from  the  rind  of  the 
cocoanut.  Is  a  corruption  either  of  theMaldive 
terra  Kaubar,  or  from  the  Tamil  kayer,  a  rope. 
The  Maldive  Kaubar  is  the  name  given  to  tho 
cords  with  which  the  inhabitants,  according 
to*Abul  Fazl  sewed  together  the  planks  of  their 
ship.  Mr.  Faulkner  says  its  Hindustani  name 
iu  Bombay  is  "  Katha."  It  is  largely  used  in 
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India,    and    the    exports    during  the    year 
1840-51  to  1860-61  were  as  under 


lbs. 

Tons. 

VhIup. 

1850-51 

7,846,720 

3,503 

21,644 

1851-52 

5,538,512 

2,472 

14,699 

1852-53 

6,511,344 

2,907 

17,300 

185354 

9,437,456 

4.213 

25,641 

1854-56 

8,078,560 

3.606 

27,638 

1855-56 

5,358,864 

9,393 

20,909 

1856-57 

8,293,712 

3,703 

25,828 

1857-f>8 

9,603,104 

4,287 

33,181 

1858-59 

10,250,800 

4,575 

3H.435 

1859-60 

10,808,980 

4,825 

41,201 

1860-61 

13,064,660 

5,832 

57,284 

This  fibrous  material  appears  in  the  market 
with  various  degrees  of  fineness.  Such  varie- 
ty of  appearance  depends  on  the  age  at  which 
the  cocuanut  is  cut  and  the  husk  sepa- 
rated, and  the  care  bestowed  in  steeping  and 
cleaning.  The  husk  or  rind  of  the  nut  is  thick 
and  full  of  fibres,  which  in  their  separated 
state  are  well  known  by  the  names  of  coir 
or  khair.  In  order  to  remove  this  husk,  an 
iron  spike  or  sharp  piece  of  hard  wood  is 
fixed  in  the  ground.  The  nut  is  then  forced 
upon  the  point,  which  passes  through  tlie 
fibres,  and  thereby  separates  the  rind  from  the 
shell.  In  this  manner,  a  man  can  clear  1000 
nuts  daily.  For  the  best  coir,  the  outer  rind 
of  the  nuts  is  bruised  and  steeped  in  water  for 
two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  taken  up  and 
the  fibres  separated  by  the  fingers  and  scraped 
gently  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  If  steeped  in  water  too  long,  they  get  dark 
coloured.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  in  his  report  on  the  Laccadives,  thus 
describes  the  method  of  making  coir  in  those 
islaods.  As  the  husk,  he  says,  gets  hard 
and  woody  if  the  fruit  be  allowed  to  become 
quite  ripe,  the  proper  time  for  cutting  it  is 
about  the  tenth  month.  If  cut  before  this. 
the  coir  is  weak  ;  if  later,  it  becomes  coarse 
and  hard,  and  more  difficult  to  twist,  and  re- 
quires to  be  longer  in  the  soaking  pit,  and  thus 
becomes  darker  in  colour.  When  cut,  the  husk 
is  severed  from  the  nut  and  thrown  into  soak- 
ing pits.  These,  in  some  of  the  islands*  are 
merely  holes  in  the  sand,  just  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  salt  water.  Here  they  He  bu- 
ried for  a  year,  and  are  kept  down  by  heaps  of 
stones  thrown  over  them  to  protect  them 
from  the  ripple.  In  others,  (he  soaking  pits 
are  fresh- water  tanks  behind  the  crest  of  coral. 
In  these,  the  water  not  being  changed,becomes 
foul  and  dark  coloured,  which  affects  the  oo- 
lour  of  the  coir.  When  thoroughly  soaked  the 
fibrous  parts   are  easily  separated  from  the  ( 
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COIR. 

woody  by  beating.  If  taken  oat  of  the  pits 
too  early,  it  is  difficult  to  free  the  coir  from 
impuritie».  If  left  in  too  long,  the  fibre  is 
weakened,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  also  with 
that  soaked  in  fresh  water.  The  coir  frooi 
the  islands  of  Kadamat,  Kiltan,  and  Chetlaty 
in  the  Laccadives,  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  de- 
scription.The  manufacture  into  cordage  of  the 
coir  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  women  of 
the  Laccadives.  When  soaked  sufficiently 
long,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  pit  and  beaten  with 
a  heavy  mallet.  Subsequently,  it  is  said  to 
be  rubbed  with  the  hands  until  all  the  intersti- 
tial cellular  substance  is  separated  from  the 
fibrous  portion.  When  quite  clean  it  is 
arranged  into  a  loose  roving,  preparatory  to  be- 
ing twisted,  which  is  done  between  the  palms 
of  the  hands  in  a  very  ingenious  way,  so  as  to 
produce  a  yarn  of  two  strands  at  once.  No 
mechanical  aid,  even  of  the  rudest  description, 
hss  yet  found  its  way  into  these  inlands.  In 
these  islands,  coir  is  one  of  the  chief  commodi- 
ties of  barter  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  rice, 
salt,  tobacco,  &o.  The  coir  is  made  up  for 
their  petty  traffic  in  short  kute  of  a  mixed 
length  and  weight,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
these  are  collected  and  made  up  iuto  lengths 
of  70  to  7o  fathoms,  as  received  by  the 
Qovernment.  The  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  coir  manufactured  from  the  coast  nut 
and  from  an  island  nut  is  very  consider- 
able. We  may  mention  that  forty  cocoa- 
nuts  are  said  to  yield  6  lb.  of  coir  in  Ceylon. 
Mr.  Robinson  says  :  "  Three  large  coast  nuts 
will  yield  1  lb.  of  coir,  measuring  twenty-two 
fathoms  :  whereas  ten  suiall^  fine  island  nuts 
go  to  about  1  lb.  of  coir  ;  but  this  will 
measure  thirty-five  fathoms.  2  lb.  of  such  yam, 
measuring  from  70  to  75  fathoms,  are  made 
up  into  sootie,  of  which  there  are  fourteen 
to  a  bundle,  averaging  about  a  maund  of  28 
lb.  A  Mans^alore  candy  of  560  lb.  will  thus 
be  the  produce  of  5600  nuts,  and  should  con- 
tain about  20,000  fathoms  of  yarn.  The 
actual  price  of  coir  received  by  the  islanders, 
is  about  thirteen  rupees  per  candy.  The 
value  of  the  coir  produce  of  a  tree  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  annas  ; 
and  that  of  the  produce  of  one  hundred  trees, 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  rupees.  The  aver- 
age value  of  the  total  raw  produce  of  a  tree 
bearing  fruit,  would  then  be  seven  annas  to  a 
half  rupee  ;  and  that  of  a  plot  of  ooe 
hundred  trees,  forty-five  '  rupees.  Different 
modes  are  practised  in  Ceylon.  At  Cal- 
pentyra  and  the  Akkara-pattooo,  the  na- 
tives separate  the  coir  by  burying  the 
husks  along  the  border  of  the  extensive  salt- 
water lake,  and  when,  aftier  six  months  or 
more,  they  are  dug  oat  very  clean^  the  fibres 
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COIX  LACRIMA. 


COLCHICUM. 


easily  separate  from  the  cellalar  tiranc  of  the  or  forty  fold. — Hooker  Him,  Jour,,  Vol  11. 
huslLThUmodeof  preparing  the  fibre  prevonts  page  289,  Mason.  Williams'  Middle   King'- 


the  offensive  smell  emaimt^d  by  mauerating 
the  h\isk,  so  coraraon  along  the  road  from  Co- 
lombo to  Matura." 

China  imports  coir  from  Haman  and  the 
Archipelago,  The  great  use  to  which  coir 
is  pat  is  for  cordage,  both  ropes  and  cables, 
for  boats  and  ships,  for  whicli  from  its  light- 
ness it  is  well  suited.  It  is  largely  used  by 
upholsterers  as  a  material  for  stuffing  mat- 
trasses,  couches,  pillows  ;  it  is  used  as  a  subitti- 
tute  for  oakum  in  caulking  nhips.  The  fibre  is 
also  made  into  brushea  and  brooms,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  bristles,  is  cleaned,  curled  and 
dyed  to  resemble  horsehair,  and  made  into 
matting,  door  mats,  and  netting  for  sheep- 
folds,  woven  into  stair  carpets  and  floor  mat- 
ting,bonnets,hat8, — Lond/Exh,  of  1862,  Royle 


Fib.  PI.  RohinnorCs  Report  on  the  LaccadivesA  Butcher  island. 


dam  page  277. 

COIX  MILLET.     Coix  lacriraa. 

COJIA,  also  written  Khojah,  Cojah.  See 
Khajah. 

COJLAnTAMUN-KA-PHAL.    Duk.     Ca- 

lyptrauthes  caryophyllifolia. 

COL  ABA,  an  island  in  kt.  18^  37'  N., 
long.  72<>  51^  E.  7  miles  from  Kuodaree  Is- 
land. In  the  spacious  harbour  formed  by  the 
islands  of  Caranjn,  Colaba,  Bombay,  Salsette, 
and  the  continent,  several  smalUr  rocky  is- 
lands are  scattered,  bearing  different  names. 
Of  these  are  Bombay,  Elephanta,  and  a  little 
island  close  to  the  latter  that  Europeans  call 
Butcher  island,  but  known  to  the  people  as 
Depideva,    the    island    of    the     gods. — See 


FoxB. 

QoHve 

KokilakRhamu 

Korimidi 

LlNN. 

Coix  millet 


11 


Hon*ble  Mr,  Morrison,  {Ondatjee). 

COIX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Panicaceie.  Several  species  are  known  in 
India,  aquatica,  barbata,  gigantea,  hetero- 
clita«  lachma  pumila.  The  following  are* 
Burmese  names  for  species  : 
ka  le  ponk  pouk.  ka  le  theing. 

ka  le  hnceu*  bea  wai  thoo. 

ka  le  shee. 

COIX  BARBATA. 
i^davi  godhumulu   Tel.    GoHve  Trl. 

Gila  gaddi  „ 

Qoli  midi  i, 

Grows  in  India. 

COIX  LACRIMA. 

Ka-le-thee  BuRM.  I  Coix  millet  Eno. 

Job* 8  tears  £kg.     | 

The  Burmese  species  of  Coix,  Job's  tears,  has 
large  esculent  seeds  which  are  parched,  like 
Indian  com  in  America,  and  they  are  often 
for  sale  in  the  Tenasserim  bazar.  It  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  South  of  China, 
for  weaving  floor  n)atting  of  various  degrees 
of  fineness,  the  coarser  kinds  of  which  are  used 
also  to  construct  sheds  to  screen  work- 
men when  building  houses  and  even  the  walls 
of  the  huts  tenanted  by  the  poor  ;  the  best 
comes  from  Li  en  tan,  west  of  Canton.  No 
passes  are  cultivated  in  China  for  food  for 
Animals,  but  the  country  produces  many. spe- 
cies fitted  for  rearing  flocks  and  herds.  A 
great  deal  of  Coix  (Job's  tears)  is  cultivated 
in  the  Khassia  Hills  about  Moflong  :  it  is  of  a 
dull  greenish  purple,  and  thoufi;h  planted  in 
drills,  and  carefully  hoed  and  weeded,  is  a 
Tery  ragged  crop.  The  shell  of  the  cultivated 
0ort  is  soft,  and  the  kernel  is  sweet ;  whereas 
the  wild  Coix  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be 
broken  by  the  teeth«  Each  plant  branches 
two  or  three  times  from  the  base,  and  from 
seven  to  nine  plants  grow  in  each  square  yard 
of  soil :  the  produce  is  small,  not  above  thirty  |  nigberger, 
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COLAMAVA.  Tam.  Anacardium  occi- 
dentale. 

COLAPORE,  a  small  territory  in  the 
Concan,  and  the  name  of  its  chief  town  ;  is 
ruleil  by  a  feudatory  rajah.  The  territory 
has  an  area  of  3184  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  546,156,  and  a  reveni\e  of 
£100,000.  SeeKolapore. 

COLAPTES.     JSee  PicidsD. 

COLAR  Lake,  a  marine  lagoon  of  great 
extent,  in  the  Masulipatam  district,  lying 
between  Elloru  and  the  sea.  It  is  called 
the  Coiar  Lake,bnt  is  one  of  the  marine  lagoons 
known  in  India  as  backwaters,  which  stretch 
around  the  peninsula  of  India,  one  of  the^^c, 
north  of  Madras  is  called  the  Knnore  Lake, 
and  there  are  several  south  of  Madras  and 
on  the  Malabar  coast.      See  Lake. 

COLBERTIA  COROMANDELIANA.  D. 
C-  syn.  of  Dillenia  pentagyna,  Roxb, 

COLCHICUM,  a  genus  of  planfs  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Melauthaceffi,  more  than  one  speoies 
of  which  grow  \n  Central  Asia.  The 
medicinal  substance  known  as  Arnntuta^is  the 
inspissated  juice  of  a  bulbous  plant,  supposed 
to  bea  species  of  Colchionm-  It  is  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
people  of  the  Hazarajat,  in  Central  Asia, 
being  of  high  repute  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 
It  is  sold  in  small  pieces  of  a  dark  colour, 
but  is  indiscriminately  applied  and  must  often 
act  injuriously.  Dr.  Stewart  changes  this  into 
**  Uarun-tutiya/'  Honigberger  states  this  is 
from  Agathotes  Chiretta.  Dr.  Stewart  gives 
'*Ba*phola/'  and  Baphor  as  tlie  vernacular 
names  of  another  species  of  the  Salt  Range, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  he  says  called  *'  is-af-gol*' 
which  seems  the  ordinary  Plantago,— i/a«on'« 
Journey^  VoL  ii.  p,  338.    Dr,  Stewart,  Hor- 
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COLCHICUM  AUTUMN  ALE.  Linn. 

Suranjan  Arab.  I  Kuljikoon,  Gr,  of  Arabs. 

Meadow  Saflfron      En  a.  |  Suranjan-talkHiND.PBRS. 

This  plant  grows  in  temperate  northern 
climates.  The  Colchicum  of  medicine  is  the 
cormus  and  seeds  of  Colchicnm  autumnale- 
Linn,  which  is  well  described  by  Dioscorides, 


wrote  on  the  laterite  formation,  and  laterite  of 
.  the  Red  Hills,  in  the  Madras  Lit.  Tcans.,  VoL 
IV,  100.  On  mounds  of  scoriaceooa  ashes 
near  BelJary,  Ibid.  Vol.  VIF,  1 30.— 06»i<. 
1868. 

COLE,  Captain  liobert^  a  military  officer  of 
the  Madras  Army,  eldest  son  of  the  above  Dr. 


,  ,     ^,      .     .  ,  ;„  *!,«;- .>,^«     Robert  Cole,  author  of  au  elementary  grammar 

It  was  used  by  the  Arabs,  aad  is  Uieir  *o«h-        ^^^  ^^^  ,^  8 

^an;  they  give  ^u/;i^oo»  as  Its  Greek  name.  ^       ^   ^ 

The  Hermodactyls  of  the  later  Greeks  and 
Arabs,  and  the  sweet  and  bitter  sonnjan  of  the 
Arabs,  were  no  doubt  species  of  this  genus. 
Dr.  Royle's  specimens  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  Pereira.  A  tincture  of  hermodactyl 
is  prepared  by  taking  Hermodactyl  (soor- 
injan  ttUk)  powdered  five  ounces,  proof  spirit 
two  pints ;  and  in  use  and  dose  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Colchicum  tincture,  for  which 
on  emergency  this  may  be  substituted. — 
O'Shaughneesif .  Royle,  p.  60 1 . 
COLDENIA  PROCUMBENS.LiNN ;  Eoxb. 
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Tripunkhi 
Siru  Padi 


Hind,  I  Hamsapadu 
Tam.  I  Hama  padi  ,t 

A  small  plant  growing  in  Southern  ludia^ 
nsed  as  a  poultice  fresh,  also,  when  dried  in 
powder  with  fenugreek  seeds  is  used  to 
promote  suppuration  in  boils. 

COLE,  H.  T.  of  the  Bengal  C.  S.,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  and 
author  of  many  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  its  Transactions  ;  after  Sir  W.  Jones, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Orientalists  of  his 
time  Ob.  1837.  He  wrote  on  the  duties  of 
the  Hindoo  widow.  As.  Res.  VoL  IV.  205.— 
Enumeration  of  classes  or  tribes  of  Natives 
of  India.  Ibid,  Vol.  V.  53.— On  Indian 
weights  and  measures.  Ibid,  91. — Transla- 
tion of  Delhi  inscription.  Ibid,  Vol.  VII. 
175. — On  Hindoo  religious  ceremonies.  Ibid, 
VoL  V.  345  ;  VIL  235,  288.— On  the 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  languages.  Ibid,  Vol. 
YLL  199. — On  the  origin  of  some  Ma- 
homedan  sects.  Ibid,  338, — Description  of  Os- 
Haraed  Gayal.  Ibid,  VoL  VIII.  487.— On  the 
VedaSy  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos. 
Ibid,  369.— Observations  on  the  Jains.  Ibid, 
Vol.  IX.  287. — On  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
Zodiac.  Ibid,  323. — On  olibauum,  or  frank- 
incense* Ibid,  377. — On  ancient  monuments, 
containing  Sanskrit  inscriptions.  Ibid,  398. 
On  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  Ibid,  429. — 
On  the  notions  of  the  Hindoo  astronomers, 
Ibid,  Vol.  XII,  209.— On  the  beightbs  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  Ibid.  251. — On  the 
Dryobalanops  camphora.  Ibid,  535. — Mis- 
cellaneous papers.  L  Vol.  800. 


COLEBROOKE,  H,  T..  was  the  first  to 
give  a  tolerable  sketch  of  the  character  and 
contents  of  the  Yedas,  in  1805,  and  in  1823- 
1827  he  expounded  the  principles  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  hindu  philosophy.  He  was 
author  of  several  memoirs  on  plants,  pub- 
lished in  the  Linnasan  Society's  Transactions 
and  in  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

COLEBROOKIA  OFPOSITIFOLIA.Pan- 
sra.  UiND. 

A  large  shrub  of  the  Sewalik  hills  ;  wood 
used  as  fuel,  q\»o  to  make  gunpowder  char- 
coal, and  the  leaves  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and 
are  applied  to  wounds  and  bruises. 

COLEHAN,  a  part  of  Siugbhum  occupied 
by  the  Ho  as  their  proper  couutiy. 
The  Colehau  is  divided  into  Pirhi  or  districta, 
each  under  a  manki  or  chief,  and  each  village 
has  its  Mundah  or  headman.— Z>a/toR,  p.  163. 
See  India  ;  Kol ;  Siugbum. 

COLEOPTERA,  a  name  first  applied  by 
Aristotle  (*Anim.'  i.  &c.),  and  now  uni- 
versally adopted,  to  designate  one  of  the 
orders  in  which  Insects  are  divided,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Beetles,  the  *'  Chargoi"  of  the  He- 
brews. The  Coleoptera  have  usually  four 
wings,  of  which  the  two  superior,  teimed 
elytra,  are  not  suited  to  flight,  but  for  a  ouvcr- 
ing  and  protection  to  the  two  inferior.  They 
are  of  a  hard  and  horny  or  parchment  like 
nature,  and  when  closed  their  inner  niargius 
which  are  straight,  touch  and  form  a  iongi- 
tudinal  suture ;  the  inferior  wings,  when 
not  in  use,  are  folded  transversely  under 
the  superior  and  are  membranous.  Prum 
this  character  of  having  the  winga  in  a 
sheath,  the  term  Coleoptera  was  applied,  it 
being  composed  of  the  two  Greek  words 
K0A.C09  a  sbeath,  and  irrtpd  wings.  The 
superior  wings,  which  form  a  sheath,  aro 
generally  called  elytra.  In  about  two  months 
in  1854,  Mr.  Wallace  collected  700  species  of 
beetles  in  Singapore ;  a  large  portion  of  which 
were  quite  new,  and  among  them  130  distinct 
kinds  of  elegant  longi corns. — ( IVaUaee,)  Bat 
I  though    very    numerous    in  some    parts    of 


COLE,  Robert,  of  the  Medical  Department  tropical  Asia,  in  others,  as  in  one  part  of  Dr. 
of  the  Madras  Army,  in  which  he  rose  to  Hooker's  Travels,  they  are  most  rare,  and 
the  rank  of  Inspector  General.  He  was  Se- 1  (what  is  remarkable)  the  wood- borers  (Z^ji^t- 
cretary  to  the  Madras  Literary  Society.    He  |  cornis  and  Curculio)  particularly  so.  A  large 
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Telephora  was  very  common. — Hooker.  Him, 
Jour,  VoL  IL  p.  65.  The  prevailing  char- 
acter of  Indian  entomology  is  uniformity. 
We  meet  with  numerous  genera,  both  of  tropi- 
cal and  temperate  climes^  associated  together ; 
the  former  more  abundant,  the  latter  less  fre- 
quent than  in  the  Himalayas.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  greater  intermingliug  of  forms,  many 
of  the  species  resembling  those  of  Europe, 
may  have  been  captured  on  the  mountain 
ranges^  at  a  considerable  elevaticm  ;  but  in  the 
heated  valleys  of  the  East,  we  find  many 
European  types  and  species,  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  excite  our  astonishment.  It  will 
appear,  then,  that  many  species  taken  in  tem- 
perate and  northern  climes^  are  not  confined 
to  them,  and  the  range  they  enjoy  is  very  con- 
siderable, extending  not  only  over  the  Old 
World,  but  also  to  the  New.  As  we  advance 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  vegetation  is 
more  luxuriant,  in  proportion  as  heat  in- 
creases, and  the  quality  of  work  assigned  to 
the  insect  races  is  proportionately  increased. 
It  is  not  natural  to  imagine  that  the  func- 
tions performed  by  them  in  a  colder  climate, 
would  in  a  warmer  one  require  increased 
exertion  and  capabilities?  It  does  not  follow, 
because  we  find  new  types  of  form  in  tropical 
countries  and  new  genera  of  superior  bulk 
and  power,  and  more  abundant  in  individuals, 
that  therefore  they  necessarily  replace  the 
old  ones,  and  are  to  perform  the  duties 
peculiar  to  both  regions  ;  both  may  live 
and  thrive  together,  and  abound  in  the 
same  countries,  and  will  eventually  be  fcfund 
to  do  so.  When  the  genera  of  tempe- 
rate climes  appear  within  the  tropics,  they 
may  have  the  same  functions  assigned  them 
there,  as  in  colder  latitudes,  but  when  we  find 
new  types  of  form,  and  a  more  powerful  or- 
ganization, with  the  size  of  the  insects 
greatly  increased  (as  is  the  case  in  tropical 
regions),  it  almost  naturally  follows  that 
they  are  intended  solely  for  those  regions, 
and  for  the  increase  of  work  they  are  there 
destined  to  perform  ?  Uniformity  of  entomolo- 
gical character  throughout  the  peninsula  and 
the  East,  is  probably  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  general  uniformity  of  its 
temperature,  vegetation,  and  soil ;  there  may, 
indeed,  be  other  causes,  which  particularly 
influence  it,  but  these  may  be  esteemed  the 
most  essential.  The  range  which  genera  here 
enjoy,  is  very  considerable :  in  part  of  the 
Himalayas,  at  the  extreme  southern  points  of 
India,  in  the  West,  and  even  in  its  Eastern 
Isles,  there  is  one  prevailing  character,  evin- 
cing every  where  the  prevalence  of  tropical 
genera.  In  Nepal  and  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Mysore,  and  in  Ceylon,  at 
Bombay,  and  at  Madras,  at  Calcutta  and 
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Singapore,  in  Japan  and  Java,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Polynesian  Isles,  the  majority  of  the 
same  types  abound  ;  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  same  species  also  occur  in  most  of  the 
abovementioned  regions.  If  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  Africa,  we  shall  there  find  a  consider- 
able similarity  in  the  entomology  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  with  that  of  Asia. 
Among  the  Carabidse  occur  Anthia,  Orthogo- 
nius,  Trigonodactyla,  and  Siagona.  Among 
the  Lamellicomes,  Epirinus  and  Popillia,  the 
conical  Buprestidse  and  the  extraordinary 
Paussidse,  which  last  are  chiefly  found  only 
in  these  regions  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  genera  Melyris,  Megalopus,  Sagra,  and 
Adnrium;  Dorylus,  among  the  Hymenoptera, 
and  Diopsis  among  the  Diptera  as  well  as 
many  more.  Passing  from  genera  to  species, 
we  shall  find  that  precisely  the  same  occur  in 
both  continents  ;  among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, are  Copris  midas,  Sabaeus,  and  Pithecius, 
Cetonia  cornuta,  and  Lytta  gigas.  One  ex- 
ample is  Ateuchus  sanctus,  which  very  closely 
resembles  the  celebrated  Sacred  Beetle  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship, regarded  by  some  as  an  emblem  of 
fertility,  but  more  probably  that  of  eternity. 
The  beautiful  wing  cases  or  elytrae  of  the 
Buprestris,  order  1st  Coleoptera,  are  of  a 
brilliant  metallic  green  colour,  and  are 
imported  into  Qreat  Britain  principally  from 
Calcutta,  as  ornaments  of  khus-khus  fans,  bas- 
kets, &c.,  and  on  muslins  to  enrich  the  em- 
broidery. The  beetle*s  wings  sent  from  Bur- 
mah  and  Akyab  were  called  "  Chenk  Poorie" 
and  "  Thungon  Poorie."  The  blistering 
beetles  of  India  are  several  species  of  Myla- 
bris.  The  market  value  in  Britain  is  only 
58,  Sd,  the  pound. 

Westwood  gives  the  following   classifica- 
tion : — 

I.    Ordkh.     Colkofteua. 
8eo.  I.     Pentaraera. 
Qeodepftagous  A  dephaga. 
Fam.      Cioeudelidn, 
„        CarabidsB. 
Sydradephngaua  A  dephaga, 
Fam.     DyticidsB. 
, ,        Gjrinidee. 
Phylhydridous  Rypophaga, 
Fam.      HeterooeridsB. 
Parnidse. 
Helophorid®.' 
Hydrophilide. 
Sphnridiidso. 
Agathididiidffi. 
Neerophagout  RypoT^haga, 
Fam.      Scaphidiidae. 
Silpbidse. 
Nitidulidie* 
Fng^ds. 
Sub'FamUy,    Trogostides. 
,,  Cucnjides. 

Braeheiytrovs  Bypophaga. 
Fax.      Stapbylinida. 
Sub-Family,    Pselaphides. 
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Ctavieorneg, 

Fah. 

Byrrhidie. 

» 

Histeridn. 

Lamellicorries. 

Fah. 

Lucauidse. 

Petalocera. 

Fam. 

Geotrupidse. 

n 

ScaiabaeidsB. 

91 

Aphodiidse. 

*f 

TroqidfiB. 

» 

Dyua^tidae. 

f) 

Butelids. 

II 

Anoplogiiathidaa. 

>f 

Melolouthids. 

>* 

Glftphyrida. 

II 

CetoiiiidiB. 

Serricornes. 

Fam. 

BuprestidiB. 

If 

Eucaemid». 

II 

Elateridse. 

i( 

Cebriouidas. 

»i 

Cyphonidae. 

II 

Lampyridse. 

II 

Telephoridn. 

II 

!!kleiyride. 

II 

Clerida- 

i» 

Ptioidn. 

I* 

Lymexylonidse. 

II 

BostrichidsB. 

II 

ScydmaduidsB. 

neteromerous  Coleoptera, 

Traekelia, 

Fam. 

Notoxidao. 

II 

Pyrochoridfl}. 

II 

LagriidaB. 

II 

HoriidsB. 

II 

MordelidaB. 

II 

CantbahdaB. 

»i 

SAl{)iugid8B. 

it 

CEdimeridsB. 

II 

Melandryidas. 

A  irachelia. 

Fam. 

CistelidaB. 

II 

HelopidaB. 

Cossyphides, 

Fam. 

DiaperidsB. 

II 

Tenebrionidae. 

II 

Blapfeidad. 

II 

Piiueliidae. 

Pseudotetrameroua  Coleoptera, 

Rhyncophora, 

Fam. 

BrucbidaB. 

II 

Attelabidao. 

II 

CurculioDidaa. 

II 

ScoIytidaB. 

Longieornes. 

Fam. 

PrionidaD. 

»i 

OerambycidaB. 

ft 

LepturidaB. 

Phytophaga, 

Fam. 

Crioceridai. 

*i 

CasaididaB. 

>i 

Galerucidae. 

II 

ChryBomelidaB. 

Psetuiotremeroui  Coleopiera, 

Fam. 

ErotjlidaB. 

II 

EadomycbidsB. 

If 

OuccinelidaB. 

A  teuchtis  sacer. — The  sacred  beetle  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  found  in  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia. 

The  Lampyrides. — A  tribe  of  the  Malaco- 
dermous  Coleoptera,  iuoluding  the  glow-worm 
and  fire-fly. 
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Fire-fly  is  the  name  given  to  species  of 
E later  and  LampyriSi  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 
and  to  the  Fulgora  of  the  tropics.  F.  later- 
naria  is  of  South  Americai  F.  candelaria  of 
S.  E  Asia.  The  latter  resort  to  moist  places. 
The  Lampyris  Firefly  is  the  Mouche  lu- 
miueuse  of  the  French.  The  Romans  styled 
the  luminous  insects  by  the  common  names 
noctiluca,  and  luciola. 

ScarahcBUi  atlas  is  a  native  of  Java,  is  one 
of  the  Prionidse. 

Theraies  is  a  genus  of  Coleoptera,  of 
the  tribe  Cicindelidie,  confined  to  South  East- 
ern Asia. 

The  Dyiiscus  griseuSf  one  of  the  aquatic 
Coleoptera,  is  found  in  Europe  and  in  Ben- 
gal. 

Chinese  insects  were  described  as  far  back 
as  the  times  of  Fabridus  and  of  Donovan  ia 
1798  ;  with  this  exception,  there  were  very 
scanty  notices  of  other  Chinese  insects  (con- 
sult Dejean's  catalogues  of  Coleoptera)  until 
Mr.  Hope,  in  March  1842,  published  half  a 
century  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Canton  and  Chu- 
san,  collected  by  Dr.  Cantor.  Fart  of  Mr. 
Bowring*8  Coleoptera  andHomoptera  of  Hong- 
Kong  and  neighbourhood  were  published  in 
the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  VoL  IV, 
December  1844,  by  Mr.  Adam  White.  The 
rarer  species  of  the  carabideous  genera,  fre- 
quent marshy  localities  or  the  summits  of 
mountains.  Several  fine  species  were  there 
captured  in  tolerable  abundance ;  a  fine  Ga- 
lerit^,,  several  Chlaenii,  three  species  of  Hel- 
lus,  Panagoeus,  several  large  Pherosophi  (Bra- 
chinidas),  a  Clivina,  Dyschirius,  Caanonia,  and 
Arga  or  Leptotracbeilus.  The  beetles  be- 
longing to  Badister,  the  Amarse  and  Harpa- 
lidae  are  of  small  size.  The  largest  carabi- 
deous form  has  much  the  appearance  ol 
Omaseus.  It  is  thirteen  lines  long.  Inclnd- 
ing  the  tiger  beetles  and  their  allies  with 
carabideous  beetles,  Hong  Kong  cannot  pro- 
duce much  under  760  species.  The  carabideous 
genera  are  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  insect 
tiibes  during  winter  in  Hong  Kongi  some 
forms  commencing  to  appear  with  antamn. 
In  April  they  are  very  abundant,  and  thefe 
are  still  found  a  few  in  May,  They  then, 
however,  give  place  to  the  cicindelidae>  none 
of  which  are  found  here  during  winter.  Of 
Ciciudela,  Mr.  Bowring  mentions  ten  species; 
Colliuris  longicollis  is  found  on  the  flowers  of 
Bauhinia  Yahlii  (t)  W.  and  A.  Tricondyla 
pulohripes  (White)  on  Litchee  Trees,  differ- 
ing in  habit  from  its  congeners  by  being 
found  on  trees,  not  at  their  roots.  It  is  ap- 
terous, like  other  species.  A  small  species  of 
Lebia  and  of  Brachinns  is  found  on  flowers. 
Scarites  has  not  hitherto  been  fonnd  in  the 
Island,  and  Calosoma  and  Carabns  proper  are 
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probably  confined  to  Northern  China.   Water 
beetles  are   abundant  in  pools  during  tbe 
spring  months,   and  comprise  genera  from 
the  giant    Trochalus   to  the   more   minute 
but  still  interesting  forms.     At  the   same 
seusou  Ooprophagous  insects   are  abundant. 
Onthophagiy  armed  cap-a-pie,  yielding  in  in- 
terest to  few  of    the    Indian    species,  and 
80    numerous    that  fifty    species     on      an 
entimate  were  no  exaggeration.  Copris,  Onitis, 
Hister  and  Aphodiun,  as   might  be  expected, 
and   perhaps  the   largest  known   species    of 
Sisyphus  on  record — the  S.  Bo  wringii(  White), 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  spinal  pro- 
jections from  its  coxee.     Similar  spines  occur 
in  S.  Senegal ensis.  The  Brachely treous  genera 
are  far  from  abundani-,  and  the  forms  small ; 
one  of  the  largest  is  a  small  Emus,  6  lines  long. 
Of  other  families  of  insects^tbe  mass  are  found 
at  the  commencement  of  summer  and  during 
the  summer  rains,  between  April  and  August. 
Disaelicus  Cantori  is  found  in  Hong-Kong  as 
well  as  in  Chusan.     There  are  many  interest- 
ing species  belonging  to  the  Melolonthideous 
or  Cetonideous  genera,  and  those  soft-bodied 
insects,    amongst   which    Lampyris,   Cebrio, 
Malachius,  &c.  are  classed.     An  Atractocerus 
is  of  very   rare   occurrence.     Elateridsd   and 
Buprestidse  not  very  abundant.  Dorcus  on  the 
mountain    range    above    Victoria   in   June. 
Passalus  genus  abounds  over  India  and  the 
Archipelago.     The  Mylabridsn  few  in  species, 
abound    in    numbers.      The    Heteromerous 
genera  tolerably    numerous,   but  principally 
found  under  stones  on  hills  ;  not  on  the  sea- 
shore as  in   the  Medit'Crrauean.     Cossyphus 
has  not  been   found.     The   Helopidae  which 
devour  Agarics  under  bark  are  scarce,  for  trees 
are  restricted  to  a  few  ravines  in  Hong-Kong. 
Notwithstanding    this   there   are    numerous 
forms  of  the   Longicorni   and  Curculionidae, 
found  on   bushes  if  trees  are    wanting.     A 
true  species  of  Tetraglenes  (a  Manilla  genus) 
with  the  four  eyes  quite  distinct.     To  one  of 
the  families  which   bring  up  the  rear   of  the 
Coleoptera,  belongs  Sagra  purpurea,  found  on 
Euphorbia  antiquorum    as    S.    lugubris    in 
Ceylon,  is  found  on   the  castor  oil    plant — 


of  seventeen  hundred  feet  The  three  species 
all  crepitate,  and  at  least  one  of  them  has  a 
discharge  staining  like  that  of  a  Brachinus. 
Goccoideous  parasitessare  found  on  the  Dragon 
fly  and  on  the  common  Fulgora  candelaria,  an 
inhabitant,  but  not  illuminator,  ofthePumple- 
mos  trees.  Out  of  the  six  hundred  species 
of  Chine«ie  Coleoptera,  which  have  been  col- 
lectedyat  least  five  hundred  require  careful 
search  amongst  flowers,  or  under  stones  or 
other  localities.  Uong  Kong  is  chiefly  Indian 
in  its  forma,  but  the  capture  of  so  many 
carabideous  genera  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  northern  Cliina,  where  a  true  carabus  is 
found,  must  contain  som^  interesting  beetles 
approaching  to  the  European  forms.  lu 
vain  do  we  look  on  the  sea  bhore  of 
China  for  the  Scaritidss  and  Pimelia^  so 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  cold 
season  is  in  no  country  very  productive 
of  insects  ;  that  of  Hong  Kong  produces 
numerous  species  of  the  only  ones  likely  to  be 
found  during  that  season  of  the  year — the 
Carabideous  forms,  whilst  the  China  Pine, 
Dog  violet,  Azalea  and  Honeysuckle  are  in 
blossom. — (Captain  Champion  in  Journ.  B, 
As,  Soc.  August  1848,  ^'o.  CXCIV.) 

Cicindelicke. — The  following  genera  belong- 
ing to  this  family  are  not  uncommon  in  India, 
viz,,  Therates,  Tricondyla,  and  Colliuris  :  the 
two  former  are  characteristic  of  a  southern 
range,  while  the  latter  is  abundant  throughout 
the  eastern  continent.  Of  Indian  Cicindelidae^ 
more  than  sixty  species  have  been  observed  ; 
the  most  splendid  of  the  race  abound  in 
Nepal.  Among  various  species,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  Himalaya,  only  one  approach- 
es the  form  of  our  European  Qermanica. 

In  Ceylon  the  recorded  species  of  Ci- 
cindelida)  inhabit  the  plains  or  the  coast 
country  of  Ceylon,  and  several  of  them  are 
also  found  on  continental  India.  Many  of 
the  species  of  Carabidae  and  of  Scapbylinidas 
have  much  resemblance  to  the  insects  of 
these  two  families  in  north  Europe.  In 
the  Scydm»|iid«,  Ptiliadee,  Phalacrid®,  Niti- 
dulidae,  ColydiadsB,  and  Lathridiadaa^  the 
northern   form    is  still    more  striking,    and 


Donacia  have  been  found  in  Ceylon  at  Point   strongly  contrasts    with   the    tropical  forma 


de  Galle,  Limnanthemuin  Wightianum 
Tvhich  grows  in  tanks,  is  devoured  by  a 
Carabideous  larva.  There  are  in  Hong- 
Kong  many  interesting  species  of  Galeruca, 
Ciioceridse,  Clythridae,  the  pretty  Platy- 
coryne  bifasciatus,  Tortoise  Beetles,  and 
Bome  of  our  early  favorites,  the  Vaches  a 
X>ieu,  one  of  which  is  a  very  large  sized  species. 
Three  new  species  of  Paussus  were  found 
under  stones,  and  in  the  nest  of  a  small 
yellow  ant,  all  these  had  reached  the  highest 
elevation  to  be  found  in  this  island,  upwards 
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of  the  gigantic  Copridae,  Buprestidse,  and 
CerambycidoD,  and  with  the  ElateridsB,  Lam- 
pyridae,  Tenebriondse,  Heh)pidaB,  Meloidjo, 
CurculiondfiB,  Prionidae,  Cerambycidae,  Lam- 
iidee,  Endomychidse.  The  CopridsB,  Dyn- 
satidsB,  MelolonthidsB,  Cetonidse,  and  Pas- 
salidae  are  well  represented  on  the  plains 
and  on  the  coast,  and  the  species  are 
mostly  of  a  tropical  character.  The  Hy- 
drophilidsB  have  a  more  northern  aspect)  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  aquatic  species.  The 
order  Strepsiptera    is  considered  as  belong. 
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ing  to  the  MordellidsB,  and  is  represented 
by  the  genus  Myrmecolaz,  which  is  peculiar,  as 
yet,  to  Ceylon.  In  the  Curculionidae*  the  single 
species  of  Apion  will  recall  to  mind  the  great 
abundance  of  that  genus  in  North  Europe. 
— (Tennent*s  SJcttchta  of  the  Nat,  Hist  of 
Ceylouy  p.  443-444.) 

Mr.  Westwood  in  his  Oriental  Entomology, 
gives  the  following  as  the  more  remarkable 
of  the  Indian  Coleoptera. 
Sec,  Lamellicomia, 
Encheirus  (cheirotonus)  MacLeaii.    Westw* 
Assam,  Himalaya. 
,1        Dupontianus.  £unneister,  Philip- 
pines. 
Dynastes  Hardwicki.  Hope.  Nepal. 
Jnmnos  Ruckeri.  Saunders^  Himalaya. 
Heterorhina  nigrltartiis.  Hope.  India  gene- 
rally 
anthracina,  WeHw.  Upper  India, 
amcena,  Assam, 
bengalensis,  Bengal, 
bioomis,  Timor, 
biguttata,  Philippines, 
bimacula,  Bengal, 
childrenii,        „ 
confusa,  Java, 
cuvera,  Bombay, 
decora,  Java, 
dives,  East  Indies  ? 
elegans.  Central  India, 
glaberrima,   East  Indies, 
hopei,  Nepal, 
jucunda,   Ch]na>  Africa, 
leeta,  Java,  Sylbet. 
Digritarsis,  Nepaul. 
ornata,  Mysore, 
olivacea,  India* 
petelei,  East. 

pnnctatissima,   Assam,  Sylbet. 
tibialis,  £.  Indies,  Assam. 
Bombodes  ursus,  Westw.  Himalaya. 
Peperonota  harringtonii,  WestHf.  Himalaya. 
Parastasia  rufopicta,  Westw,  Assam^  Sylhet. 
JFam.  Lucanidce, 
Luoanus  dux,  Westtif,  Manilla. 

platycephalus,J7qpe.  Assam,  Khas- 

sya. 
multidentatus,  Westw,  E.  Indies, 
inquinatus,   Westw.  India, 
atrigiceps,  Westw,  Himalaya. 
Mearseiii  Sope,  Sylhet. 
raugifer,  Sehonherr,  Borneo, 
de  Haavii,  Wttiw, 
Syn.  tarandus,  Swtd, 
metallifer.^do. 
Jenkinsii,  Westw.  Assam, 
occipetalis,  Hope,   Philippines, 
aaratus,  ^ope.T6nasserim,  Penang. 
castanoptems,  Hope.  Nepaul. 
bicolor,     Oliv,    Nepaulj    Malay^ 
Penang. 
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Lucanus  gazella  Fabricius,  Siam. 
„       Yar,       a,  delessertii,  Guer, 
,,  b  cuvera,  Hope, 

,)  c*  prinsepii,  Hope. 

d.  bicolur,  Saunders* 

e.  saiindersii,  Hope. 

f.  Burmeisteri,^o/M. 
^,  sinensis. 

Fam.  ElaUridae. 

Camposteruus  templetonii,  Westw.  Ceylon. 

dcihmii,  Westw^  Af^sam. 
stephensii,  Hope^  N«pauL 
„  hopei,  Westw,  Tenasserim. 

Ozynopterus  cumingii,  Hope.  Philippines. 
Pectocera  Melli^  Hope,   Simla,  Tibet. 
Alaus  moerens,  Westw.  India. 

,,    sculptuH,  Westw.  Ehassya,  Hills. 
,,     sordid  us,  Westw.  Ceylon* 
Fam.  Eucnemidai. 

Galbella  vii»lacea,  Westw,  K  Indies. 
Fam,  TelepJiorida!, 

Icbtbyuru^i  lateralis,  Westw.  Java. 
„         coBt&\i8,Westw.  Motilmein. 
„  basalis,  Westw,  Moulmeiu. 

Fam,  Passidas. 

Paussus  Jerdoni,  Hope,  East  Indies* 
boysii 
cngnatus 
denticulatus 
fichtelii 
fulvns 
Hardwickii 
Hearseauus 
Jousselinii 
pilicoruis 
SSaundersii 
Stevensianus 
thoracicus 
tibialis  Bengal 

Merlsmoderus  Bensonii,  Westw^  Cawnpore, 
Saharunpore. 
Fam^  Engidoi. 

Priouophora  cylindrica,  W:stw.  India. 
Petalopbora  castata,  Westw.  Java. 
Helota  niellii,  Westw.      Simla,  Tibet. 
Fam,  Silphidas. 

Apatetica  lebidides,  Westw,     Himalaya 
Fam,  Drenih'des. 

Arbenodes  xiphias,  Westw.     Penang. 
Teramocerus     erythroderes,     Chevr.   Sck, 

Philippines. 
Diuris  forcipatus,  Westw.  Penang. 
Caledromus  mellii,  Guerin  Philippines. 
Taphroderes  Whitii^  Westw,    Philippines. 
Sec.  Longicomes^ 
Fam,  Trktenotomidas, 
Trictenotoma  childrenii,  Grajf,  India. 

templetonii,  Westw.    Ceylon. 
senea,  Parry,  Himalaya. 
HammatlcheruB  marmotutusi  Melly.  HiB« 
alaya. 
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Phryneta  margaratifera,  Melty.    Nepanl. 
Glioma  plumigera,  Jielty,    JnTa. 
Monoliatumaa  pnnctulatu8,i^«Z/^.  Himalaya. 
„  bifasciataa  99,  Melly.    Him- 

alaya. 
„  Westwoodii,  Mflly.  Himalaya. 

fam,  Ceramhycidm, 

Oerambyx  telephoroides,  Watw.  Ceylon, 
PurpurioenuB  10  punctatuff,  W$stw,  Assam. 
„  9         „  Westw.    Java. 

AbrjHia  eximia,  Newm,    Manilla. 
Doliops  geometrica,    Waienhoit^,  Manilla. 
^      cuoalionoides      Philippines. 
Anopiophora  lucipor,  Newnt.     Manilla. 
Pachyteria  dimidiata,  Wtsiw.     Assam* 
Saperda  bicolor,  FFestw,     Assam. 
J.  E.  R,  Hope,  M.  i.  S.  J.  Westwood  in  M. 
Z,  S'  Journal  Sir  J.  E,  Tennent  Nat,  Hut, 
of  Ceylon,    Wallaees  Arohi,  Captain  Chap- 
man  in  Beng,  A  i.  Soc,  J  ourn^ 

COLEROON,  a  river  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  lat.  IT  22'  N.,  which  has  within  its 
entrance  a  small  island,  with  the  fort  of  De- 
▼icotta.  Inland  are  situated  four  remarkable 
buildings  called  the  Challambaram  pagodas. 
— Horiburgh. 

COLEUS  AMBOINICUSO.  Lour. 

C.  craBsifolius         Bentli.  I  Pleotranthas  aroma- 
C.  aroroaticus  „      I      ticua  i2or6. 

Pathnr  Chur  B«no.  1  Karpura    Valli        Tbl. 

Country  Borage       Eva  | 

A  delightfully  fragrant  plant  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  India,  and  grown  in  gardens.  Its 
leaves  are  eaten  with  bread  and  butter,  or 
bruised  and  mixed  with  food,  drink  or  medi- 
cine.— Toidt. 

COLEUS  BARBATUS.  Bbnth. 


P,  aaper.  Sprfng. 

P,  monodelphiis.     Hoxb. 
Orenium  aaperam. 


PlectranthiiB  barbatua 

Andr,  BoU  Boep- 
P.  Forekahlii.        Willd, 
P.  oomoauB.  Sinu, 

A  shruby  plant,  with  a  strong  but  pot 
disagreeable  smell.  The  roots  are  pickled. 
It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  grows  all  over 
India, — O'Shaughneasy,  p.  491. 

COLEUS  OSMISRHJZON.  Elliot. 

Hrebera  Sans.  I  Iribeli,  Irbeli  ^Tel. 

Valuka  „      I  Kuniveru  ,, 

It  grows  in  Southern  India,  where  it  is 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  hindu  women 
use  the  scented  roots  to  ornament  their  hair, 
and  it  is  used  as  a  drug  and  as  an  oflfering  to 
idols.     Has  not  been  seen  in  flower. 

COLEUS  SPICATUa  Bbhth.  syn.  of 
Auisochilus  camosum,  WalU 

COLE- WORT,  A  variety  of  cabbage, 
Brassica  oleracea,  of  little  value. — Jajfrey, 

COLLADDI  OK  KOILADDT,  a  fort  on 
the  island  of  Seringham. 

COLLE.    Fb.    Glue. 

COLLEKI,  a  race  ocoupymg  the  country 
south  of  Trichinopoly.  Until  late  years  so  preda- 
toiy  that  in  the   south  of  the  Feninsnla  of 
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India,  Colleri  became  the  designation  of  a 
thief  :  derived  from  Kallara  thieve8,plunderers. 
In  ancient  times  they  seem  to  have  inhabited 
the  woods  from  Trichinopoly  to  Cape  Comorin. 
Orme  writing  of  them,  describes  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  18  th  century  as  expert 
thieves  and  plunderers,  and  the  Jesuit  Father 
Martin,  says  they  were  very  cruel.  Pennant 
writing  of  them  in  the  1 8th  century,  says 
'*  the  adjacent  countries  are  covered  with  thick 
forests  and  little  cultivated  by  reason  of  the 
savage  inhabitants,  the  Polygars  and  Golleries, 
who  may  be  truly  styled  *'  sylvestres  horni* 
nes."  The  Colleries,  he  adds,  were  predatory 
and  their  government,  as  also  that  of  the 
polygars,  feudal.  The  Colleries  are  in  number 
thirty  or  forty  thousand.  Their  country  is 
hilly.  They  generally  sided  with  mahomedans 
and  the  British  in  the  wars  against  the  French 
in  the  times  of  Clive  and  Dupleix.— Pmnan^'j 
Hindoitav,  Orm^t  Hindrutan, 

COLLE  IT  A  SPINOSA.     See  Evergreens. 

COLLENSIA  GRANDIPLORA.  A  bright 
flowering  plant,  exotic,  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  Europeans,— ^ufcfe^/.  Jajfrey. 

COLLOCALI  A,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Cypselidas.  There  are  two 
species,  one  of  which,  C.  linchi,  is  the  swiftlet 
that  produces  the  edible  bird's  nests  used  in 
China  as  a  restorative  food.  The  other  species 
is  C.  nidifica.  See  Bird's  Nests,  Birds, 

COLLOCALIA  BREVIROSTRIS.  A  swal- 
low  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  producing 
the  edible  bird's  nest  There  are  two  species 
of  Collocalia.     See  Aves :  Bird's  Nest.  Birds* 

COLOCASIA.  B4.Y.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Arace»,  of  which  several  species 
grow  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia ;  vis.,  C. 
antiqnoruro,  cucullata^  escnlenta,  fomicata, 
odora,  indicai  macrorrhiza  of  Ceylon,  and  C. 
Himalensis  of  the  Himalaya,  several  of  them 
bave  edible  roots,  all  of  them  remarkable  for 
containing  a  milky  juice.  They  are  grown  in 
S.'  Europe,  the  Eaat  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
Polynesia,  where  the  leaves  and  roots,  under 
the  name  of  yam,  Coco,  Eddo,  are  used  as 
food.   The  following  species  are  known. 


C.  antiquomm. 
C.  bi-color. 
C.  arborfeacena. 
C.  cuoulata, 
C.  eeoalenta. 


C.  muoronata. 
C.  uymphtefolia* 
C.  odora. 
C.  viroea. 


G.  fomicata. 
C.  himalenais. 
C,  iDdica. 
G.  macrorhiza. 
G.  montana. 
Galadiam  aquatile,  Rumph, 
„  Ticorum         „ 

COLOCASIA  ANTIQUORUM,    Schott. 

Arum  colocaaia,  Ltnii. ;  Roxb.  ;  If.  /. 

Arum  .^^ptiacrom,  Bumph, 
There  are  five  varieties  of  this  plant, 
a.  Gkori  kuohoo.  BsNO. 

j3.  Ashoo    „  ,« 

Sheraa  kalenga       Tam,  |  Gheins»  Ghama  dnmpa, 
Gbema,  Ghamakura  Tsif.  |  Ti  x*. 
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COLOCASIA  ESCULBNTA. 


COLOCASIA  NYMPH^FOLIA. 


These  are  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  India 
and  Bannah.  Small  offshoots  from  the  tu- 
bers are,  like  potatoes,  planted  in  well  ma- 
nured friable  rich  soil.  The  roots  of  the 
Qoori  kuchoo  are  taken  up  in  about  nine 
months,  and  those  of  Ashoo  kuchoo  after  seven 
months. 

y.  Ealo-kuchoo.  The  roots  send  out  nu- 
merous runners,  but  do  not  swell  into  tubers 
like  the  cultiyated  varieties.  The  leaves  and 
petioles  are  used  as  greens. 

8.  Char  kuchoo,  and  c.  Bun  kuchoo,  are 
not  cultivated  and  seldom  eaten  ;  in  Burmah, 
A.  and  B.  supply  the  place  of  potatoes. 

SyDonims 
Kalkas  Arab. 

Kiir  „ 

Rab  ;    Alu         of  Beas. 
(a)  Gurio  Kuchoo  Bemo. 


PeiDSf 

Egyptian  Arum 

Yam 

Eddo 

Coco 


«> 
u 

>» 

i> 

BURM. 

If 
•» 


Hind 
Malay 
Fanj. 


Ghoja 

KaUdi 

Ghuyan 

Kachalu 

Kuchoo 

Kuchwao 

Gahala 

Tadala 

Habarala 

Taro 

Kopeh 

Kasauri ;  Gagli  ofScTLRJ. 

Cbama  Kuru  Tbl. 


Sansc. 
»» 

SlNOH. 
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This  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India, 
and  up  to  6,500  feet  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya, 
and  to  7,600  in  Chumba  and  Kulu.  It  is  a 
plant  of  Gre^ce,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the 
East  Indies.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  Arum  cultivated  near  Calcutta,  the 
Guri  and  Assoo-Kuchno,  and  three  varieties, 
Kala,  Chan  and  Bun-Kuchoo,  are  found  wild. 
The  small  off-sets  of  the  Gari  and  Asoo  are 
planted  about  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in 
May  or  June,  in  a  well  laboured  friable  rich 


is  rather  coarse,  but  is  used  by  the  -natiTes 
at  Bombay,  who   make    use   of  the  tubers 
in      curries,  <fec.      This    seems  to  be    the 
plant  so  largely  used  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Polynesia  under  the  names  Coco,  Eddo,  aud 
Taro.      It   is  a  valuable  root,  shaped  some- 
what like  a  yam,  and  when  well  boiled  aud 
afterwards  roasted  is  not  inferior  to  it  in  taste. 
It  is  the  common  food  of  the  iuhabitants  of 
Travancore,  where  there  is  a  superior  variety 
of  it,  with  broad,  purple  coloured  leaves.   The 
Warriah  (qu.  Ooriah  ?)  in  the  Ganjam  Circars 
call  it  Cutchoo  ;  the  Malays  of  the  Extern 
islands  hold  it  in   high    estimation.   Niebuhr 
says  it  is  produced   in  abundance  in  marshy 
situations  in  Arabia  as  well  as  in  Egypt  Bum- 
phius    says,  '*  Nutrimentum   est  catholicam 
in  orientalibus  hisce  iusulis  et  tanquam  atil- 
issima  regionis   ceusetur  planta  eodem  modot 
quo  ab  antiquis jam  fuit  temporibus  in  Egypto, 
licet  ibi  haberetur  cibus  rusticorum,  ac  forte 
per  saracenos  ejus  usus  innotuit.  Occidentali- 
bus  Africae  et  Europae  partibus,  ita  at  hand 
inepte    ^thiopum  "paiiis   vocari  posset" — 
Rumphius,  torn.  v.  page  316.  Aifulie.  ToigL 
Jaffrt^%  Hints,  Neihuhr  Travels.  Graham  ta 
TliompsofCs  Records  oj  General  Science^  VoL 
IV.  p.  38. 

COLOCASIA  GRANDIFOLIA.  The  great 
leaved  Caladium,  is  the  ''  Alou"  of  Bombay. 

COLOCASIA  HIM  A  LENSIS.    SeeColo- 
casia. 

COLOCASIA  INDICA.RoxB.;  VoigL 

Arum  Indicum.  Lour,  Roxb.  W,  Ic 
Man  Kucha  Bbno.  |  Tofca  calir  akkia      Tbl. 

This  is  cultivated  in  India,  where  its  escn- 


soil.     The  roots  of  Asoo  are  taken  up  about '  lent  stems  and  pendulous  tubers  are  eaten  by 


the  close  of  the  year,  and  those  of  Groori  in 
February  or  March. — Drs.  Mason  and  Voigt. 
Roxb,  IITf  494.  Bombay  Products,  Efig,  Cyc. 
Wight  Icon.  Irvine's  Med,  Top,,  p.  207,  Hog. 
Veg.  Kingdom.  Powell  Hand-book,  pp.  257-8. 
Dr.  Stewart,  p.  247. 

COLOCASIA  ESCULENTA.    Sch. 

Arura  esculentum.  Z.  Qrahaiii, 
Calla  colyptrata.  Roxb. 
Ariaarum  escalentum.  Rumpk. 

Arbes  Ar.    Ghoya 

Arbee 

Absen  ol  Fil 

Arvi-ki  baji 

Egyptian   ginger    Eng. 

Esculent  Root  „ 

Ahan.Coco,Eddo  W.  Iw. 

Bacine  elementaire  Fa. 

Ohoa  de  Brosie  „ 


DUK. 


Tallaa 

Soorun 

Kaladi 

Kuchoo 

CbAmaka  ? 

Taro 

Saimm.iy-kirai 

Gad  da  Kanda 

Bete 


HlNU. 

Jav. 

Mahb.  Hinu. 

Malay. 

Pbbs. 

Sakb* 

Tahiti. 

Tam. 

Tel. 

TXRNATX. 


Essbare  Wurzel      GiR. 

This  species  is  cultivated  in  Brazil,  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Burmah,  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  Polynesia.  The  root  somewhat 
resembles  a  pineapple,  but  ia  globular.    It 
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all  classes  of  natives.. —  Voigt.  Gen.  Med,  Top^ 
p.  207. 

COLOCASIA  MACRORRHIZA-  In  the 
Fiji  islands,  is  called  Ndalo  or  Taro,  there  is  a 
water  and  a  land  variety,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  more  usually  grown.  The  average 
weight  of  the  roots  is  2  lbs.  and  the  crope  are 
raised  from  November  to  April.  It  requires 
irrigatiou.  The  young  stalks  and  leavea  are 
used  like  spinach  or  in  soup.  The  root  is 
employed  for  making  the  mindrai  or  native 
bread.     It  contains  much  starch. 

COLOCASIA  NYMPHiEFOLIA,  Roxb.  ' 
Royle. 


Arum   nymph8ofoliami2o9e&.    W.   Ic  Rheeds, 
Caladium  nympbsColium,  Roxb. 


Sar  kuohu 
Weill  eU 


BsN.  I  Ghara  kanda 
Malsal. 


T«L" 


This  grows  in  moist  parts  of  Southern 
India,  Bengal,  and  the  Eonkans,  and  ia  said  to 
be  used  as  food  in  Malabar. —  Voigi, 
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Titta  Comxnodoo  Sinoh. 
Coloquiatidas  Sp. 

Peycoomutikai        Tam. 
Varri  Coomuti  kai      „ 
Pootsakai  Tel. 

ColocyDthis  Lat. 

Peponum  Pulpa  eiaiccata 

Lat. 
CiicumisXtTin  (now 
OitruIIufi)  CoIocyuthiB. 
Colooyoth. 


COLOMBO  ROOT. 

COLOCASIA  SAGrrriFOLIA.  Syn.  of 
Caladium  sagittifolium,  W.  Arrow  leaved 
Caladium,  Eng. 

COLOCYNTH. 

Haozil  Arab. 

ACakhal  Bbno. 

Indrawua  ka.phal  DuK. 
"Bitter  appelen.  DcT 
Daba  k  Egypt. 

Bitter  apple  Eira. 

f.     Cucumber        „ 
Coloquintida  It. 

ColoqaiDte  Fr. 

Koloijnioten  Gkr. 

Indraui  Guz.  Hind. 
Oiahala  Lidrava- 

runi  Sans.    .  _ 

KoXvKfjiBis  of  the  Qreeks,  and  Colocjnth,  the 
Hunzal  of  the  Arabs,  has  been  used  in 
medicine  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  one  of 
the  plants  supposed  to  be  the  Pakyoth  or 
wild  gourd  of  Scripture. 

The  plant  grows  in  many  parts  of  India, 
on  the  sandy  lands  of  the  peninsula,  Dekkau, 
Puzerat,  Kara,  Delhi.  The  plant  yielding  it  is 
the  Citrnllus  colocyn  this,  the  cacumns  colocyn- 
thia  of  LinnsBus.  Dr.  Barn  states  colocyuth  of 
two  kinds  occur  in  Guzei-at,  the  Cucumis  co- 
locyn this,  and  the  C,  pseudocolocjrnthis. — 
The  colocynth  of  commerce  is  the  dried 
fruit,  peeled  and  nnpeeled,  and  is  brought 
from  the  Levant,  North  of  Africa  and  South 
of  Spain.  Colocynth  is  useful  for  protecting 
shawls  and  feathers  against  insects.  The 
colocynth  used  in  medicine  as  a  hydro- 
gogue  cathartic  is  an  extract  from  the  fruit. 
That  known  in  India  by  the  Arabic  names 
Indrayun  and  Bislumba,  is  obtained  from  the 
Citrnllus  pseudocolocynthis  of  Royle.  Him. 
Bot.  il.fig.  2,  RoyU  Mat  Med.  Spry' 8  Sug- 
gestions. McCulloch  DictyP'  326. 

COLOCYNTH  OIL  An  oil  prepared  in 
India  from  colocynth  seeds. 

COLOMBO,  the  seat  of  Government  in 
Ceylon,  has  a  population  of  40,000  people. 
It  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  the  Dutch 
from  the  proximity  of  the  cinnamon  gardens. 
for  it  has  no  other  recommendation.  It 
was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505.  It 
capitulated  on  the  16th  February  1796.  It 
is  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  in  Lat  6«> 
66  N.,  Long.  79°  53'  K,  and  exports  largely 
to  Europe.  Colombo  is  mentioned  in  Singa- 
lese  historical  annals  so  early  as  A.  D.  496  ; 
the  name  is  said  to  signify  a  seaport.  This  and 
Covelong,  south  of  Madras,  and  Quilon  of 
the  western  coast,  are  all  the  same  name. 
"  Kulam."— iSTor^^jir^A.  Sirr. 

COLOMBO  KI  JAR.  Anglo-Hind.  Root 
of  Cocculus  palmatns. 
COLOMBO  ROOT. 


COLOSSOCHELYS  ATLASL 


Columbu  ver 
Columbu  veru 


Tam. 
Tict. 


Colombo  wortel  Ditt. 
Kacine  de  Calombo  Fa. 
Kolumbft  wurael      Qkb. 
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Kaiz  de  Calamba  Pobt. 
Kalambu  khiti  SnroH. 
Rais  de  Colombo        Sp. 


Kahimb-ki.jarGuz.  HiN. 
Kadice  di  Columlx)  It. 
Kalumb  of  MozAMBiQaa. 

The  Colombo  plant  is  the  Cocculus  palma- 
tus.  It  grows  wild  on  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique and  at  Oribo  in  East  Africa,  and  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  Mauritius.  The  root 
is  imported  into  Bombay  for  re-export  to 
Europe,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  medicine  for 
its  powerful  antiseptic,  tonic  and  astringent 
properties.— i/c(7u^^cA.  Voigt, 

COLOFHONIA  MAURITIANA.    D.  C. 
syn.  of  Caiiarium  commune,  Linn  ' 

COLOPHOiNlTE.  8ee  Corundum,Gamet. 
Gem. 

COLOQUINTE.   Pr.  Colocynth. 
COLOQUINTIDA.    It.  Lat.  Colocynth. 
COLOQUINTIDAS.    Sp.    Colocynth 

COLOSSOCHELYS  ATLAS,  a  vast  fossil 
land  tortoise  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  iu  the 
north  of  India,  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer 
and  M«jor  (afterwards  Sir  Proby)  Cautley 
It  IS  supposed  to  have  become  extinct  siuca 
the  creation  of  man.  It  is  of  enormous  size. 
The  Sewalik  hills  are  m  India  a  tertiary  chain 
apparently  formed  by  the  detritus  of  the 
Himalayas.  A  great  number  of  huge  frag- 
ments,  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  skeleton 
exMjpt  the  neck  and  tail,  have  been  obtained. 
A  diagram  by  Mr.  Scharf  showed  the  animal 
restored  to  the  natural  size;  of  reptilian 
forms  dwcovered  in  tbe  fossil  state,  colossal 
representatives  have  been  found  in  the  Sewalik 
of  all  the  known  tribes.such  as  the  Iguanodon. 
Mfgaloiaurui,  Labyrinthodon,  &o.,  besides 
numerous  forms  of  which  no  living  analogues 
exist  such  as  the  ^na/munan  reptile,  and 
Pterodactylet  No  fossil  ^«<«rftnate  remark- 
able either  for  size  or  deviation  from  existing 
forms,  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  fossU 
state.  The  Colossochelys  supplies  the  blank  in 
the  first  respect,  while  it  diflfors  so  little  from 
the  land-tortoises  in  the  general  construction 
of  Its  OMeous  frame,  as  hardly  to  constitute 
more  than  a  subgenus  of  TeHudo.  The 
affinities  with  TeUudo  shown  in  the  shell, 
and  the  extremities,  were  found  to  hold 
equally  good  in  tbe  construction  of  the  head. 
Lf!S  !  comparatively  smaU-sized  specimen 
inferred  to  have  belonged  to  a  young  or  half 
grown  Co/oMocAeJy,,  was  exhibited.  The 
head  of  tne  adult,  to  correspond  with  the  dl- 
mensions  of  the  shell  and  according  to  the 
proportions  furnished  by  a  large  V««ado 
/ndt«,,was  deduced  to  have  been  two  feet  long. 
The  generic  name  given  by  the  discoverera 
has  reference  to  the  colossal  size  of  the  fossU 
(KoXoajro,  et  xAw),  and  the  specific  one  to 
Its  fitting  representation  of  tbe    mythological 

S'.  ^.V""'  Tt*^^^  *^«  '"W  avoiding  to 
the  systems  of  Indian  cosmogony 
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COLOURS. 


COLOURS. 


The  first  fossil  remains  of  this  colossal  tor- 
toise were  diBCovered  in  1835  in  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  or  Sub-Himalaya 
skirting  the  Ronthern  foot  of  the  great  Hima- 
layan chain.  They  were  found  associated 
with  the  remains  of  four  extinct  species  of 
mastodon  and  elephant,  species  of  rhino-* 
ceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  anoplotherium, 
camel,  giraffe,  sivatheriura,  and  in  a  vast 
number  of  other  mammalia,  including  four 
or  five  species  of  quad rumana.  The  Sewalik 
fauna  included  also  a  great  number  of  rep< 
tilian    forms,  such   as   crocodiles   and    land 


in  laying  on  a  uniform  layer  of  colour,  or  else 
putting  it  on  in  little  spots  or  touches,  by 
allowing  the  colour  stick  only  very  lightly  to 
touch  the  revolving  wood,  thus  producing 
either  a  smooth  uniform  color,  or  the  pretty 
mottled  appearance  so  often  observed  in  lac- 
quered ware.  Two  or  three  different  coloor 
sticks  are  often  applied,  giving  the  whole  a 
marbled  appearance  of  great  beauty.  The 
colour  thus  applied  is  spread,  fined  and  polish- 
ed, by  pressing  the  edge  against  the  turned 
object  while  revolvuig.  The  final  polish  ia 
given  by  a  rag  with  a  little  oiL    The  princi- 


blue,  dark  blue,  indigo  or  Prupsian,  black 
white,  brown  or  gold  colour,  light  blue  or  nl- 
tramarine. 

Colours  for  enamels.  Vitreous  masses 
are  employed  by  the  ^  minakar,"  or  ena- 
meller  on  silver,  &c.  The  colours  are  princi- 
pally green  and  blue,  salts  of  iron  and  copper 
diffused  through  vitreous  matter  ;  a  yellow- 
ish colour  also  is  produced  by  litharge.  The 
manufacture,  which  consists  in  taking  a  silver 
or  metal  vase,  having  the  pattern  of  leaves  or 
flowers  worked  on  it  in  relief  and  filling  the 
hollows  with  enamel  in  a  melted  stateu  The 
colours  exhibited  are  blue,  greea  and  red.  The 
art  of  making  this  material  is  known  in  Lahoiey 
Mooltan  and  other  places. 

Colours  from  die  mineral   ^i^fgdom^    are 
procurable  in  Southern  India  from  the  fol- 
lowing places : — 
Alamina  colourad  with  madder 


and  fresh  water  tortoises.  Some  of  the  )  pal  colours  are  of  lac,  crimson,  orpiment,  red- 
crocodiles  belong  to  extinct  species,  but  [lead,  green ,  made  of  orpiment  and  Prussian 
others  appear  to  be  absolutely  identical 
with  species  now  living  in  the  rivers 
of  India,  in  particular  to  the  Crecodilus 
lotigirostris,  between  the  existing  forms  of 
which  and  heads  dug  out  of  the  Sewalik  Hills, 
no  difference  is  detected.  The  same  result 
applies  to  the  existing  Emys  tectum,  a  common 
species  in  all  parts  of  India.  A  very,  perfect 
fossil  specimen,  presenting  the  greater  part 
of  the  evidence  of  the  dermal  scutes,  is  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  living  forms,  not 
varying  more  from  these  than  they  do 
among  each  other.  Prof.  I'homas  Bell 
considers  that  there  are  no  characters 
shown  by  the  fossil  to  justify  its  separatitm 
from  the  living  Emys  tectum.  There  are 
other  cases  which  appear  to  yield  similar 
results,  but  the  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  examined  to  justify  at  present 
a  confident  affirmation  of  the  identity. 

There  are  fair  grounds  for  entertaining 
the  belief  as  probable  that  the  Colossochelps 
Atlas  may  have  lived  down  to  an  early  period 
of  the  human  epoch  and  since  become 
extinct; — 1st,  from  the  fact  that  other  Chelon- 
ian  species  and  crocodiles,  contemporaries  of 
the  Golossochelys  in  the  Sewalik  fauna,  have 
survived ;  2nd,  from  the  indications  of  my* 
thology  in  regard  to  a  gigantic  species  of 
tortoise  in  India. — Jour.  As,  Soc,  Ben,  No. 
247  of  1855. 

COLOURED  HORSE  SHOEBAT.  One 
of  the  Cheiroptera. 

COLOUR.  Colour  Sticks  for  lacquer  ware 
are  used  in  the  Panjab,  by  the  Kharati, 
or  wood  turner,  to  colour  his  ware  when  the 
taming  process  is  complete.  The  stick  consists 
of  shell  lac,melted  down  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  wax  and  sulphur,  and  coloured  by  vari- 
ous simple  or  compound  colours.  They  are  ap- 
plied by  the  hand.  The  operator  holds  the  co- 
lour stick  against  the  turned  wood  object  while 
revolving  rapidly ;  the  heat  produced  by  the 
friction  melts  the  lac  and  the  colour  is  de- 
posited on  the  surface  of  the  wood*  The  skill 
and  fancy  of  the  operator  directs  him  either 
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lake  (prepaFed  from  the  man- 

jeeth  or  Rubia  tinctoria-)  .•• 
Antwerp  red      ••        .•• 

Burnt  sienna « 

Bright  yellow  ochre     

Brown  ochre     

Cologne  brown  ..        ••> 
Cream  colored  ochre    •*.        •  * 
Dark  shade  of  grey  ochre 

Bark  Qmbre       

Deep  Tellow  oohre  (common  in 

the  baiars  of  Madras) 

Flesh  coloured  ochre 

Indian  red        

Irofi  sand  ...        .•        ... 

Lavender  coloured  ochre 
Light  red  ochre  (prepared  from 

the  yellow  ochre)     

Oranfce  ocbre,  (made  from  the 

yellow  ocbre  by  heat) 

Pale  yellow  ochre        

Peroxide  of  manganese 
Plumbago  or  black  lead 

Pace  coloured  oohre    

Purple  oohre      

Raw  umbre       •• 

Raw  sienna  ...  ••«  ... 
Roman  ochre  ••  ...  ••• 
Salmon  coloured  ocbre         ... 

Silvery  white  kaolin    

Ultramarine  (prepared  from  the 

lapialasuli) 

YenefciaDred    ... 


Cbin^Iepnt. 
Ganjam. 

Hills  near  Salem. 
Bills  near  Cnddapalk 
Chinglepnt. 
Neilgherry  Bills. 
Bills  near  SaUm. 
Nnttum  Hills. 
Neilgherry  HUIa. 

Madras. 

Near  Salem. 

HilU  near  Cliiogle|iet. 

Bimlipatam, 

Bangalore. 

Nnttam  Hille. 

Near  Cnddapah. 
Nutinm  Billa. 
Mahratta  coiuiiry. 
Visianagarum  and 

Goloondah. 
Bangalore^ 
Bills  neas 

Neilgherry  HilU. 
Near  Salem. 
Chinglepat* 
Salem. 
Bimlipatam. 

From  Bombay. 
In  the  Bazars  in 
Madras. 


/ 


COLO0BS. 

Wutn  ttone  colourtd'ocbre  ...    Near  ChiligUpiii. 
White  ochre  or  t)orcelain  earth.    Bangalore. 

Chinese  red  colour  is  made  from  Taow- 
fan,  or  copperas  >  their  mode  of  preparation 
is  by  putting  a  pound  of  copperas  into  a  cru- 
cible, oyer  which  another  crucible  is  luted, 
having  a  small  hole  in  it,  which  is  lightly  cover- 
ed over  :  around  these  they  pile  charcoal^  and 
enclose  the  whole  within  bricks,  when  they 
fire  the  charcoal,  and  as  soon  as  the  fames, 
issuing  from  the  aperture  in  the  crucible,  be- 
come of  a  light  colour,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
copperas  is  taken  therefrom,  laid  upon  fir- 
Wood,  and  moistened  with  water ;  if  the 
colour  then  prove  to  be  a  bright  red,  they 
remove  the  fire,  if  not,  they  allow  the  cop- 
peras to  remain  subjected  to  the  heat  until  it 
assumes  that  col(»ur>  and  then  remove  the 
fire.     When  the  crucibles  are  cool,  a  cake  is 


COLUBEtDifi. 

Colourt  of  Dress*  It  would  appear  from 
numerous  observations  that  soldiers  are  struck 
during  battle  according  to  the  colour  of  their 
dress  in  the  following  pfoportion  :  red  is  the 
most  fatal  colour :  the  least  fatal,  Austrian 
grey.  The  proportions  are,  red,  1 2  ;  riflegreen, 
7  ;  brown  6 ;  Austrian  blueish-grey,  6. — 
Jameson*s  Journal,  1853.  William^i  MiddU 
Kingdom^  l^ufeWs  Handbook;  Sirr^s  Chinese, 
Madras  Ex,  Jar,  Hep- 

COLTS  are  tiken  in  tribute  by  several 
Eastern  races,  and  in  the  ancient  Persian  em- 
pire, the  tribute  of  the  distant  Satrapies  was 
of  this  kind.  Armenia,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, alone  gave  an  annual  tri!bute  of  twenty 
thousand  colts.  Up  to  a  recent  date,  the 
princes  of  Amber  xeceived  as  tribute  all  the 
colts  reared  on  one  of  their  estates.  Many 
of  the  Persian  horses  which  were  brought  to 


found  in  the  lower  one  but  the  finest  colour ,  i^^ia  up  to  the  middle  of  this  century,  were 
IB  encrusted  on  its  sides  and  on  the  bottom  guppoeed  to  be  tribute  horsts,-- Tod^s  Rajas 


of  the  upper  crucible,  which  is  kept  separate 
from  the  cake ;  the  pound  of  copperas  pro- 
duces about  four  ounces  of  colour. 

Chinese  white  eolo  ur  is  made  from  calcined 
transparent  flint,  to  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of 
which  they  add  an  equal  quantity  of  white  lead. 


</wn,  Vol,  II,  p.  390. 

COLUBER  VITTA-CAUDATUS.  Blyth,- 
affined   to   C,     FasciolaUiSt   Shaw.   Vertical 
plate  pentagonal,  with  obtuse  posterior  apex. 
A  single  froenal.     Nineteen  rows  of  scales, 
abdominal  scutas,  220  :  caudal  scutellee,  95 


Chinese  green  is  beautiful.  It  is  prepared  ,  j^.^  Gi'ound- colour  olive,  paler  below  :  a 
with  one  part  ^^  P<>'|'df  «:l^<|»]«[»ed  fl^n*>^7^  j  broad  black  streak  behind  each  eye,  not  con- 
tinued on  to  the  neck,  and  hardly  showing 
anterior  to  the  eye :  rest  of  the  head  and  neck 
without  markings.  Tail  short,  with  four  lon- 
gitudinal black  bands  uf  a  whitish  ground  t 
.  anterior  to  the  vent,  the  upper  band,  on  each 
side  becomes  much  broader,  and  is  crossed 
with  numerous  pale  stride,  more  or  lens  dis- 
tinct >  which,  at  about  the  second  posterior 


parts  of  white  lead ^  and  six  parts  uf  the  scales 
of  well  hammered  copper. 

Chinese  violet  is  produced  by  adding  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  prepared  white  to  the 
green 

Chinese  yellow  is  made  by  combining  equa 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red. 
All  these  various  colours  are  used  by  theChina 


ware  painter8,havmg  been  previously  dissolved  fif^h  of  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  coal- 
in  gum-water,  to  which  they  occasionally  add  I  ^g^jQ^n^u^t^^^  f^rm  a  lateral  pale  band, 
saltpetre,  copperas,  or  white  lead.  Ihe  co- 1  ^^ore  or  less  broken  and  continued  forward  to 
lours  are  laid  on  after  the  first  baking  and  ^jj^  „,^.j,  .  ^y^^^  ^^^  j^l^^  ^^i^  irregular 
varnishing  of  the  China-ware,  but  the  oeauty       i^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  g^^es  of  black  elongated  dia- 


and  depth  of  the  colouring  is  imperceptible 
until  after  the  second  taking. 

Black  Ohina-waref  the  Ow-mi^ew,  orna- 
mented with  gold,  is  very  much  prized  in 
China :  to  make  it  they  mix  three  ounces 
of  azure,  and  seven  of  the  oil  of  stones ; 
this  is  laid  on  the  ware,  and  when  perfectly 
dry,  it  is  baked,  after  which  the  gold  is 
laid  on,  and  the  vessel  is  rebaked. 

Cracked  porcelain,  the  Towi-kie,  is  a  por- 
celain  prepared  simply  by  varnishing  the 
vessels  with  a  whitish  ash-coloured  varnish, 
rnade  from  calcined  transparent  white  pebbles; 
this  has  the  property  of  marbling  and  veining 
the  ware^  and  giving  it  an  appearance  as  if  it 
had  been  fractured  into  many  pieces,  which 
had  been  carefully  reunited  j  this  China-ware 
is  highly  prised  under  the  cognomen  of  the 
cracked  porcelain. 
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mond  squares,  pale -centred  excepting  those 
towards  the  neck  ;  the  upper  series  of  these 
squares  uniting,  each  with  its  opposite,  leave 
a  series  of  lengthened  oval  pale  spots  along 
the  middle  of  the  neck,  continued  (from  about 
the  third-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  animal)  as 
an  unbroken  pale-band,  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  Lower  parts  pale,  mottled  with  black 
resolving  into  two  dark  lines  upon  a  pale 
ground,  along  the  posterior  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  length.  Length  of  specimen,  19  in.  ; 
of  which  tail  3^  in.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Darjiling. — Beng,  As,  SocJoiir,  No,  CCXLV. 
No,  VII  of  1B54.     See  Colubridae. 

COLTELLI.    It.     Knives. 

COLU BRIDGE,  a  family    of  snakes,   the 
last  of  the   sub-order  Colubriua  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray.    The  Colubriua  include  the  families 
Hydrideo,  Boidse,  and  ColubridsB, 
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COLUMBA. 


COLUMBIDiB. 


Fam.   ColvbAda. 
Playrea  Isabellina.     Th.    Burmab,  Baaseio. 
Coluber  porphyraceua.  Cantor,  Assam,  Kbassya. 
*  nutballii.     Th.  Burmah. 

colubrinus.     Btytk.    Darjiling. 

(platycepn)  semifiuciatus.  ■S/y^A.Subathoo 
Composoma  radiatum.  Rtinw^  Ramree. 

melanurum.     Schl, 

reticulate.     Cantor, 

Hodgsouii.     GuiUh, 
Cynopbia  Malabaricus.  Jcrdon,  South  India. 

„        belfoa.  Daud.  Cttylon,  Madras. 
Ptyas  mucoBUB.  Linn.  Subatboo.  Bengal . 
„     korras.     Beinw»    Ceylon,    Darjiling,  Aasam^ 

Barmab. 
Xenelapbis  hexabonotus.     Cautor, 
Zam**"'»  ventrimaculatus.    Orcff. 

diaderaa.  Scfd.  Sind,  Bombay. 

gracilis.  Ounth.  Sind,  Dekban. 

fiuciolatUB.  8haw,  Ramree,  South  India 
Zaocya  carinatus.  Ounth.  S.  E«  Himalayas. 
Herpetoreas  Sieboldii.   Ounth.  Sikkim. 
Tropidonotus  quincenciatus.     8eh.    Bengal,    Pc^u, 
Andamaos,  Petiang. 

sbriolatus.  Byth.  Audamans. 

subminiatus.     JReinw,     Bengal,     Arabia, 
Pegu. 

stolatus.  Linn.  Ceylon  Calcutta. 

nigrocinctus.  Blyth.  Pegu. 

platyceps.  Blyth.  Darjiling. 

anguftticeps.  Blyth,  Bamree. 

macropa.  Blyth-  Darjiling* 

pluiubicolor.  Cantor.  Bundlecund. 

dipsas.  Blyth.  Darjiling. 

niacropblotbo.     Ounth.  Kbassya. 

Himalayanus.   OunUi.  Himalaya. 

montieola.  Jtrd.   Wynaad. 

Ceylonensis.  Ounih    Cfylon. 

Beddomii.   Ounih.  Nfilgherry. 

Zebriuns.    Blyth.  Mergui. 

Hydrus.  PoU. 

Mortoni.   Theob.  Pegu. 
Atretium  scbistosum.  Daud    Bengal. 
Xenocbrophis  cerasugaster.   Cantor.  Bengal. 
Fowlea  Peguensia.   Theobold.  Kangoon. 
Cadmus  cuneiformis.  Theob    Simla. 
Tomodon  striatus.  J),  and  B,  Calcutta. 

COLUBRINA  ASIATICA.    r.  br. 

Ceanothua  Asiaticus.  Linn.  Roxb. 
„  capeularis.     FortL 

Asiatic  Ued  wood.  £mo. 

A  large  sbrub  witb  pale  greenish  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rbamnaceae. 
Yoigt  noticeg  other  two  shrubs  of  this  genus, 
C.  Nepalensis  of  Nepaul  and  C.  macropbylla 
of  Martaban. — Mr»  H.  Brown.   Voigt. 

COLUMBA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Colunibidad,  and  order  Gemi- 
tores.  Jerdon  names  C.  intermedia,  C.  ru- 
pestris  ;  C.  leuconota  as  occurring  in  India, 
0.  aromatica,  G.  coronata,  and  C.  carpo- 
phaga  are  now  referred  to  other  genera.  The 
most  common  in  India  of  the  genus  is  the 
Columba  intermedia^  Blue  pigeon. 
C.  livia  yar.  Blyik, 


Pagoda  pigeon 

Enq. 

Kovil  pora 

Tam. 

EabuUr 

Hind. 

Qudi-purai 

TSL. 

Parivi 

Mahb. 

They  congregate  in   large   numbers    and 
breed  wherever  they  can  find  suitable  spots, 


men  blue  pigeon  differs  from  the  G.  livia  of 
Europe,  only  in  having  an  ash  coloured,  in- 
stead of  a  pure  white  rump.  The  G.  livia  of 
Europe  or  rock  pigeon  with  its  sub-species  is 
the  parent  form  of  all  domeaticnted  pigeons. 
Of  these,  there  are  at  least  1 50  varieties. 
\  There  are  four  groups,  consisting  of  the 
German,  Dutch,  and  English  poutters.  A 
second  group  includes  the  Kali-par,  Mu- 
rassa,  Bussorab,  Dragcm  and  English  carrier ; 
the  BagadotHen,  Scanderoon,  Pigeon  Gygne 
Bients,  the  Tronfu  and  the  Bank. 

The  third  group  includes  the  Java  and 
English  fantail,  the  Turbit  and  African  uwi  ; 
the  Persian  Lotan  ;  common  and  short  faced 
tumblers ;  the  Indian  frill  back  and  Jacobin. 

The  fourth  group  includes  the  Dove-cot  pi- 
geon, swallow,  spot,  nun,  English  frill  back. 
Laugher  and  Trumpeter. 

Columba  livia,  *  Bock  Dove'  of  Europe, 
North  Asia  to  Japan,  N.  Africa ;  abundantly 
replaced  in  India  by  the  barely  separable  G. 
intermedia.  Blyth'  Darwin, 

GOLUMBELLA.    A  genus  of  MoUascs.; 

See  Molluscs. 

GOLUMBIDiE,  a  family  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  Geniitores. 

Ordss  IV. — Gemitores  or  Pigeons. 
Fam.     Golurabidae. 

Sub' fam.  Treroninae,  5  gen,  3  snb-gen. 
23  sp.,  viz.  3  Toria  ;  8  Treron  ;  3  Sphen- 
oceruR  ;  4  Ptilinopus  ;  Garpophaga. 

Sub-fam.  Golumbinae,?  gen.  21  sp.,  viz.  3 
Alsocomus  I  3  Palumbus ;  2  Golumba  ;  4  Ma- 
cropygia  ;,  2  Geopilia  ;  7  Turtur  ;  1  Ghal- 
cophaps. 

Sub'/am,  Gourins;  1  gen.  1  sp.,  viz.  1 
Ga1»nas  Nicobanca. 

Dr.  Jerdon   thus  arranges  the  Gemitores 
or  pigeons,  syn.  Golumbse,  Latham, 
Fam,    Trerontdsd. 

Suhfam.     Green  pigeona.    viz.     2  Treron ;  S 
CrocopuB ;     4  Osnootreron  ;  2  Spbt^nocercua. 

Sub-Jam.    Carpophagina.  Fruit  Pigeons    via. 
2  Garpopbaga. 
Fam.    ColumbidsB. 
Sub-fam.     PalumbiDS.  Wood  Pigoons.  tie.    1 
Alaoooious;  3  PalumbuB;  1  PalumlxBua ;  8  Columba. 
Svh'fam,    MacropyglniB.  Cuckoo  doves,  vis.  1 
Macropygia. 

Sub-fam,    TurturinsB.    Turtle   doves,   vul    € 
Turtur. 

Suhfam,    GouridsB.    Ground  dovea. 
Sub-fam.    Phapinse.    Ground  doves,    viz.  ,  1 
Calcopbaps  indicus. 

Pigeons,  doves  and  turtles  are  abnndant 
in  Southern  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Columba  aromatica  of  Latham,  now  Vinago 
aromaiica,  is  of  a  mild  and  timorous  disposi- 
tion, and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  or  societies 
except  during  the  period  of  reproduction, 
when  they  pair,  and  retire  to  the  recesses  of 


on  pagodas,  mosques  and  tombs.    The  com-  the  forest.     The  nest  is  simple,  and  composed 
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of  a  few  twigs  loosely  put  together,  and  the 
eggs  are  two. 

Carpophaga  oceanicn,  Selby,  is  the  Co- 
lamba  oceanica  of  Lesson,  and  according  to 
Lesson  is  the  Moalouesse,  or  MouleuXt  of  the 
natiyes  of  Onalan.  It  approaches  the  nutmeg 
pigeon,  Colnmba  (Carpophaga)  onea,  very 
nearly,  but  differs  from  it  in  size,  being  one- 
third  less,  and  in  the  distribution  of  some  of 
its  colours. 

The  Nutmeg  Pigeon    lives    more    parti 


COMANES,  a  city  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
supposed  to  be  Nagara,  near  Cambay,  now 
in  ruins.  • 

COMANI,  a  branch  of  the  Catti  tribe  of 
Saurashtra,  whose  paHiUf  or  funeral  monu< 
mental  pillars,  are  seen  in  groups  at  every 
town  and  village.  The  Oatti  were  one  of  the 
early  German  tribes. — Tod*8  Rajasihan,  VoL 
L  p.  59. 

COMARASAMY,  a  hill  south  of  Haroan- 
malai  hill,  30  miles  west  of  Bellary  overlooking 
cularly  iu  the  eastern  Moluccas,  and  especi- :  the  valley  of  Sundoor. 
ally  at  New  Guinea  and  Waigiou,  while  i  COM ABEE  RIVER  is  crossed  at  Ahmed- 
the  Oceanic  Fruit-pigeou  is  abundant  in  the  nuggur,  80  miles  from  source,  and  at 
little  isle  of  Oualan,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  |  Koilaghat,  41  miles  from  mouth,  by  fords 
archipelago  of  the  Carolines,   and  seems  to   during  the  dry  season,  and  ferries  during  the. 


exist  in  the  Pelew  Islands ;  it  may  possibly 
spread  over  the  Philippines,  and  at  Magin- 
danao." 

Geophilus  nicobariciu  is  the  Colnmba  ni- 
eobaricA  of  Latham,  the  G.  gallus  of 
Wagler.  It  inhabits  the  Nicobar  islands, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  many  of  the  Moluccas. 
Mr.  Betmett,  who  saw  them  in  Mr.  Beale's 
aviary  at  Macao,  says  that  they  were  usually 
seen  perched  upon  the  trees,  even  upon  the 
loftiest  branches,  and  adds,  that  they  build 
their  rude  itests  and  rear  their  young  upon 
trees  similar  to  all  the  pigeon  tribe. 

Lophyrta  coroncUus  is  the  Columba  coro- 
nata  of  Latham ;  Phasianus  cristatus  Indi- 
cus  of  Brisson  ;  Columbi  Uocco,  Le  Yaill.  ; 
Colombe  Galline  Goura,  Teinm. ;  Great 
Crowned  Pigeon,  Edw.  A  species  surpassing 
in  size  all  the  other  Colnmbidse.  Total  length 
from  27  to  28  inches.  This  bird  is  found  in 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  great  Indian  group. 
Not  rare  in  Java  and  Banda,  abundant  iu 
New  Guinea  and  in  most  of  the  Moluccas. 
Nest  built  in  trees  ;  eggs  two  ;  cooing  of  the 
male  hoarse,  accompanied  by  a  noise  some- 
what like  that  of  a  turkey-cock  when  strut- 
ting. Its  food  consit«ts  of  berries,  seed,  grain, 
&c.  Flavour  of  the  flesh  said  to  be  excellent. 
J/ng.Cye.  pages  70,  91.  «/«'rfon  Birds  of  India. 
Catalogue  Birds  Ben,  As,  Soc.  Cot^  Birds 
India  House  Museum.  See  Columbidse.  Birds. 

COLUMBO  WORTEL    Dut.     Columbo- 

COLUMBOO  VEIl.  Anqlo-Tam.  Co- 
lujubo  root. 

COLYMBIDiE,  a  family  of  swimming 
birds  now  classed  iu  the  Natatores  as  Podici- 
pidse. 

COMACUM— 1     See  Cinnamon. 

COMAL  A.  Hind.  The  lotus  ;  pronounced 
kawal,  Arrankowal,  the  lotus  of  the  desert, 
from  aranya  (Sanscrit), '  a  waste,'  and  comala, 
li»tufl.  By  the  spelling,  it  should  be  called 
arancomcUa ;  but  the  pronunciation  is 
above. 

COMANCHES.  See  Hindu. 
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rams. 

COMARI  is  mentioned    in  the  Periplus. 
It  is  the  Cape  Coraorin  of  Europeans.   See 
'  Kumari. 

COMARIKA.     Singh.    Aloes. 

COMATTI  KIRAL  Tam.  Celosia  nodi- 
flora. 

COM  ATULiE,  the  Feather  stars  of  natu- 
ralists, are  found  in  the  Eastern   Seas.  Coil- 

COM  BACON  UM,  in  Taujore,  a  large  po- 
pulous town.  It  was,  in  ancient  times,  in  the 
territories  of  the  Chola  kings,  who  were  set- 
tled in  Tanjore  and  Combaconum,  in  and  near 
the  Cauvery  and  Coleroon  rivers,  and  as 
some  suppose,  gave  their  name  to  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast. 

COMBERMERE,  LORD.  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton  began  his  career  when  Louis  XY  reigned ' 
in  France.  He  lay  down  to  his  rest  while 
the  heir  of  the  man  against  whose  legions  he 
struck  such  weighty  blows  was  the  acknow- 
ledged and  unquestioned  occupant  of  the 
throne.  Lord  Combermere  accompanied  his 
regiment,  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  to 
Flanders  in  1 793.  From  the  easy  conquest  of 
the  Cape  he  proceeded  to  India,  and  he  was 
in  command  of  the  1 6th  Light  Dragoons  iu 
the  year  1796.  His  squadrons,  led  with  the 
brilliant  energy  which  distinguished  his 
operations,  bore  no  small  part  in  the  great 
war  which  Tepu  Sulttin  provoked  ;  and  at 
Mallavelly  and  Seringapatam  he  confirmed 
the  good  opinion  which  had  been  formed 
of  him  in  his  previous  service.  Coming 
home  full  of  honour — a  colonel  after  teu 
years'  service, — he  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  third  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1801, 
and  after  six  years  of  comparative  inaction, 
he  joined  the  expedition  against  theFrench  in 
the  Pcniiisula,and  at  the  head  of  his  brigade 
of  the  14th  and  16th  Light  Dragoons  showed 
at  Oporto  and  Talavera  what  British  cavalry 
ean  do  when  properly  handled  and  led  by  a 
congenial  spirit.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  was 
his  talent  appreciated  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton  and  by  the  Qovernment  that  in  1809  Sir]  sisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  simple  or  climb- 


Stapleton  Cotton  was  created  locally  a  Liente- 
nimt-Qenera],  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  allied  cavalry.  The  historiaa  of  the 
campaigns  which  ensued  celebrates  on  many 
an  occasion  the  vigilance,  courage,  enterprise, 
and  skill  with  which  the  task  conferred  on 
.  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was  fulfilled.  Whether 
covering  a  retreat  or  leading  an  advance,  on 
out-post  duty,  in  guarding  the  rear  or  watch- 
ing the  flanks— whether  in  the  charge,  in  the 
pursuit,  or  on  the  defensive,  the  British  horse 
did  their  duty.  In  all  the  long-  series  of  ac- 
tions which  marked  the  varying  fortunes  of 
those  famous  campaigns.  Lord  Combermere 
was  careful  of  horses  and  men,  and  taught 
himself  to  restrain  the  hot  counsels  of  his 
youthful  bravery  and  to  turn  them  to  practical 
utility.  The  despatches  of  the  period  show 
what  he  did  in  the  retreat  from  Almeida, 
at  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Salamanca,  El 
Bodon,  the  Pyrenees,  Orthes,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Toulouse.  For  his  services  in  the 
Peninsula  he  was  created  a  peer  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  British  Parliament.  In 
1814  he  married  Miss  Greville,  and  he  be- 
came a  widower  for  the  second  time  33  years 
afterwards.  Lord  Combermere  went  to  the 
West  Indies  after  he  had  finished  his  Span- 
ish career,  and  conducted  himself  with  prud- 
ence and  ability  an  Governor  of  Barbadoes 
in  1817,  and  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  the  islands  at  the  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  But  long  after  the  great  European 
war  was  over  he  took  to  the  field  in  India 
once  more,  and  in  1825-6  dealt  the  death 
stroke  to  the  great  native  confederacy  which 
had  for  many  years  struggled  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence or  to  subvert  British  power.  When 
Bhurtpore  fell,  a  stain  was  wiped  from  British 
arms,  and  the  people  of  Central  India  were 
taught  the  lesson  which  it  needed  some  yearS' 
to  teach  the  Afghan  and  the  Sikh.  For  more 
than  40  years  afterwards  his  sword  was  shea- 
thed, but  the  British  nation  did  not  prove  care- 
less of  the  old  soldier's  presence,  nor  the  au- 
thorities indifferent  to  his  services.  It  was 
the  delight  of  the  new-comer  to  London  to 
see  in  Rotten-row  the  upright  figure  of  the 
old  man,  dressed  to  perfection  and  mounted 
beyond  his  years,  whose  name  was  so  well 
known  as  that  of  the  good  swordsman  and 
soldier  of  half  a  century  ago^  and  to  mark 
him  in  all  state  pageants  and  court  cere- 
monies, bearing  himself  as  bravely  as  any  new 
belted  knight  fresh  from  his  virgin  field. — 
London  Times, 

COMBOY.  Singh.  A  waist  cloth  resem- 
bling a  petticoat  worn  by  the  Singhalese. 

COMBRETACEiE.  R.  Br.  A  natural 
order  of  plants,  the  Myrobalan  tribe^  con- 
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lug,  of  22  genera,  and  about  140  species, 
four  of  which  are  in  Madagascar,  two  are 
in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius ;  one  in  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  two  in  China,  and  sisty-four  in 
the  East  Indies.  Of  th^  last,  there  are  twenty- 
three  Terminalia,  twenty-five  Combretum, 
two  Poivrea,  two  Getonia,  two  Quisqua- 
lis,  four  Anogeifisus,  two  Lumnitzera,  one 
Bobua,  one  Sphalanthns,  one  CerutostachySy 
and  one  Agatisanthes.  Terminalia  bellerica 
gives  a  strong  good  serviceable  wood, where  elas- 
ticity and  strength  are  required.  The  withes 
of  two  species  of  the  Combretum  are  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  place  of  iron  stretch- 
ers for  the  mouths  of  the  leathern  sacks 
used  in  drawing  water  from  wells*  Several 
species  of  Combretum,  C.  ovalifoliam,  mtandi- 
folium,  costatum,  acuminatum,  Chinense  and 
extensum  occur  in  parts  of  India.  Combretum 
Wightiana  is  a  fragrant  flowered  species,  com- 
mon on  the  hills  near  Moulmein,  a  straggling 
shrub,  with  winged  fruit. — Mason,  Voigt,  84. 
Roxh.  ii,  226-7-8. 

COMBRETUM  ALTERNIFOLIUM.Hkb. 
Mad,  syn.  of  Lumnitzera  racemosa,   WUld. 

COMBRETUM  GRANDIFLORUM.  syn. 
of  Poivrea  grandiflora. 


COMBS. 

Eng. 

Kammen 

DVT. 

Sisir ;  Gam 

Hai»at. 

Peignes 

Fa. 

Pentes 

Post. 

Kamme 

Ger. 

Grebnii 

Rra. 

KuDgbae 

GU2. 

Peioes 

Sp. 

KuDghao 

HiKD. 

Shipu 

Tam. 

Peltini 

It. 

Duveona 

Tkl. 

Pectines 

Lat. 

Combs  for  cleaning  and  adjneting  the  hair 
are  formed  of  horn,  bone,  tortoise-shell,  wood, 
<&c.  Ill  Ceylon  the  marginal  pieces  of 
tortoise-shell  are  used  at  Point  de  Qalle  in  the 
manufacture  of  bracelets;  and  necklaces  formed 
of  a  chain  of  shell,  resemble  amber  in  ap- 
pearance :  these  bear  a  higher  price  than  snch 
as  are  formed  by  the  darker  shell.  In  Ceylon 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  tDrtoise-shell  for 
the  manufacture  of  combs,  which  are  worn  by 
men  as  well  as  women  among  the  Singalese. 
In  the  numerous  excesHca  into  which  European 
costume  has  been  carried  the  size  of  the  back 
comb  worn  by  ladies  has  never  attained  that 
of  the  Singalese  men,  who  also  wear  a  narrow, 
long,  bent  comb  across  the  forepart  of  the 
hend— the  lighter  colored  shell  is  most  es- 
teemed by  them.  Five  pounds  is  a  moderate 
price  for  a  tortoise-shell  back  comb,  which  in- 
creases in  value  according  to  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  shell :  hair  pins  of  tortoise-ahell 
are  worn  by  the  women  :  gold  and  silver  being 
substituted  for  full  dress :  these  hair  pins  are 
among  the  articles  purchased  by  passengers. 
— Faulkner,  Rhode  MS*  McCullach's  Commer- 
cial Dictionary,  p.  364. 
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COMMIA  COCHIN-CHINENSIS. 

COMBU  PAGULKAI.  Tam.  Momor- 
dica  charantta. 

COMBUSTIBLE  MINERALS.  Of  this 
class  of  minerals,  la  ludia,  there  occur 

Diamonds  at  Puniia  in  Bundlecund,  Malla- 
villy,  near  Cuddapahi  Qolconda,  Masulipatam. 

Sulphur  in  Catch,  Sind,  Nepaul,  Archi- 
pelago. 

Petroleum,  (Asphaltum,  Naphtha,)  in  As- 
iam,  Arnkan,  Burmab. 

Amber  in  Cutcb,  Assam. 

Coal  in  Tenasserim,  Berar,  Burdwan,  Syl- 
het,  Beerbhoom,  Nerbudda,  Assam,  Burmah, 
Archipelago. 

COMEPHORUS,    a  genus  of    6shes  be- 

longing  to  the   family  Gobii.     There  is  only 

one  species,  which    is    found  in    the    fresh 

water  lake  of  Baikal.     It  is  not  taken  by  the 

fishermen,    but   is  ftiund  dead  on  the  shores 

after  the  severe  storms  to  which  that  lake  is 

frequently  exposed.     The  fish  is  about  a  foot 

in  length,  and  of  a  soft  greasy  texture.     It  is 

collected  and  pressed  for  oil,  but  is  not  eaten. 

—Engl  Cyc,  p.  100,  See  Fishes. 

COMER,  a  river  near  Fureedpoor,  near 
Dacca. 

COMERCOLLI.  See  Komerkolli. 

GUMINHO,     Port,  Cummin  seed. 

COMIN  O.     Sp.  Cummin  seed. 

COMINYAN.     Mal.     Benjamin. 

OOMMELYNA.  Some  of  the  plants  of  this 
genus  are  very  handsr)me,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  mostly  blue.  They  are  propagated  by 
dividing  the  tubers.  Wight  describes  C.  Ben- 
galeusis  ;  cristata  ;  nana ;  papilionacea ;  poly- 
spatha;  and  scapiflora;  and  C.  csespitosa  occurs 
in'Burraah.  Dr.  Honigberger  received  C.  nudi- 
flora  from  the  Himalayas  under  the  name  of 
Kandoolee. — Wight's  I  cones  ;  Hiddell. 

COMMELYNA  COMMUNIS.    Linn. 


COMMOIf. 

COMMIPHORA  MADAGACSARENSIS 
LiiSD,;FLMed.  173. 

Amyris  commiphora,  Roxb. 

„      Agga\<ychsk,Roz6.,  W.  A.    " 
Balflaraodendrou  Roxburghii,   Am,  W.  Ill, 
Balsa iQodendroD  agallocUa  W.tkA. 
Daracht-i  Muql.  Pees. 
Its  resin. 


Aflatorm  Arab. 

Fast  Indian  Myrrh  Enq. 
Bdellium  „ 

PhfWujv  Qrbbk. 

MoScX^^ov  of  Diosoorides 


Googul 

Muql 

Googula 

Kookool 

Googooloo 


Hind. 

PXRS. 

SiNQH. 

Tam 
Ttt. 


Venna-devi  kura     Tel, 
Niru  kassuvu 
VeDna  mudra 
Venna  vedara 


>i 


Calf  gna  Eno. 

Yatsa  priam  Sans. 

Kanang  kirai  Taj^. 
Kunnukatti  pillu       „ 

The  succulent  leaves  of  this  commelyna  are 
used  by  the  hindoos  for  feeding  young  calves 
when  they  wish  to  wean  them  from  their  milk. 
The  plant  has  a  small  delicate  blue  flower  and 
is  found  growing  on  the  banks  of  water  courses, 
along  which  it  spreads  rapidly  sending  suckers 
into  the  ground.  Found  in  lawns  ;  the  leaves 
are  used  by  the  natives  mixed  with  other 
green8.-T-i4»?M/t>*5  Mat.  Med.  page  301.  Mr. 
Jaffrey. 

COMMELYNA  OBLIQUA. 
Kanfura  Hind.     |  Kana  Hnro. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  edible.  See  Vege- 
tables of  Southern  India. 

COMMIA  COCHIN-CHINENSIS,  a  smaU 
tree  of  Cochin  China,  with  a  resinous  juice. 
It  yields  a  gum  which  possesses  emetic  and 
purgative  properties,  recommended  in  dropsy. 
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A  small  tree,  a  native  of  Sylhet,  Assam,  the 
Garrow  hills  and  Madagascar:  wood  not  known. 
It  produces  a  valuable  gum  resin,  of  which 
the  above  are  given  as   synonyms,  met   with 
in  all  the  bazars  of  India.    It  much  resembles 
myrrh,  and  is  said  by  some  good  authorities 
to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  article  exported 
from  Bengal  as  East  Indian  myrrh.     Koyle 
considers    the    Googul    identical    with  the 
Bdellium  of  commerce,   and   he   ingeniously 
traces  in  Budlyoon  and  Madelkon  (the  Greek 
synonyms  of  Googul),the^SeXAi#v  and /coScX/cov 
of  Dioscorides.     Dr.  Ainslie   (vol.   i.  p    29) 
gives  an  excellent  summary  of  all  the  inform- 
ation extant  when  his    work   was   publish^ 
ed,  regarding   bdellium.     He   describes    the 
gum    resin    as    semi-pellucid,  yellowish,  or 
brown,   inodorous  and  brittle,  softening  be- 
tween the  fingers,  in  appearance  not  unlike 
myrrh,  of  bitterish  taste,  and  rather  strong 
smell.  He  states  however  that  it  is  all  brought 
from  Arabia  and  Persia,    where  the  tree  ia 
called    Daracht-i-muqL      In    the  bazars    of 
India  it  is  said  that  the  googul  "  comes  from 
the  hills.'*    The  medicinal  properties  of  Bdel- 
lium are  exactly  like  those  of  myrrh,  and  as  it 
is  much  cheaper,  it  may  be  preferred  for  dis- 
pensary practice— 0'.S/wi49Afi<»jy,  page  287 
Royle.  p.  177.  r  ^  • 

COMMISSIONER.     In  India,  this  appel- 
lation IS  generally  given  to  officers  invested 
with  full   revenue  and  judicial  powers,  as  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Punjab,  Sind,  Burmah 
Mysore,  Ac.  ' 

COMMON.    An  English  word  prefixed  to 
names  of  many  animals,  plants  and  minerals  : 
Common  Anise.  Aniseed. 
Common  antelope,  Antelope  cervicapra  PaUas 
Common  Asparagus.  Asparagus  officinalis.  WUlde 
Common  bamboo.    Bambusa  aruudinacew.  Roxh 
Common  bean.    Faba  vulgaris,  Mcsnck. 
Common  beet.  Beta  vulgaris. 
Common  celery.    Apium  graveolens,  Lin. 
Common  Chamomile,  Anthemis  nobilis,  Lin 
Common  Chilly.     Capsicum  aunuum,  LinrL 
Common  Coot     Fulica  atra,  of  Europe,  Asia,  N. 
Africa,   where    found    additional    to    F.   cristata- 
BidU?*^*  ^^^  Javanese  species  distinct :  common  in' 

Common  corundnm.    Corundum. 
Common  crab.  One  of  the  Crustaceee; 
Common  cummin.  Cummin  seed. 
Common  cypress-  Cupressus.  See  Evergreens. 
Oommon  fennel.    Foeniculum  vulgare 
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COMPASS. 


CONCAN. 


Common  hemp-nettle.    Galopaiatetrahita. 
Common  holly.    Ilex :  See  Evergreens. 
Common  Indian  senna.    Cassia  senna. 
ComSfion  mallow.     See  Kbabaji. 
Common  or  hedge  aloe.    Aloe  vulgaris. 
Common  pea.  Pisum  sativum. 
Common  purslane.  Portulaca  oleracea,  Linn. 
Common  sah.  Chloride  of  Soda  :  Sodii  chloridum. 
Common  sapota.  Achras  sapota,  Willde.  Dioepyros 
sapota. 
Common  shrimp.  Shrimp.  See  CnistaceaB,  Cran- 
nidiB. 

Common  spinach.  Spinaceaoleracea. 
CommoD  spruce- fir.  Abiea  See  Frankincense. 
COMMU  KAIA.     Tkl.    Momordica  cha- 
rantia. 

COMMUNI.     DuK.    Solatium  nigrum. 
COMMUNIUM  SINENSE,  Rumph.   syn 
of  Aglaia  odorata,  Lour, 

COM  0  RAH,  a  bay  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
fifty-one  miles  north  of  Sevemdroog. 
COMPASS. 


Compasso  de 

marear,  Port. 
Kompass  korabelnii,  Rus 

Sjocompass,  Sp. 

A  gu  ja  de  marear,  , , 

Korapaas  Tam. 

Kompassa  Tel. 


Soekompass,  Dak. 

Zeekompas,  Dot. 

Com  pas  de  mer,         Fb. 
Bousfiole,  ,, 

Kompass,  Qia. 

Bussola,  It. 

Padoman,   Pedum  an, 

Pandoman,  Pandu- 

man  Malay. 

The  compass  is,  at  present,  used  for  nauti- 
cal purposes  by  the  principal  native  traders 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  Bugis  of  Celebes,  for  ex- 
ample, use  small  rude  compiis^es,  made  ex- 
pressly for  them  by  the  Chinese  of  Batavia,  at 
the  very  moderate  cost  of  from  one  shilling 
to  eigh teen-pence  apiece.  The  directive  pow- 
er of  the  magnet  is  said  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Chinese  for  many  ages, — by  their  own 
account,  no  less  than  634  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
magnet  is  supposed  to  have  led  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  compass,  and  the  mariner's 
compass  was  invented  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
reign  of  Hoang-Ti.  The  subdivisions  of  this 
nautical  instrument  as  made  by  the  Arabs, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Maldives  ;  all  vary.  Tho 
Malay  compass  is-divided  into  sixteen  parts, 
twelve  of  which  are  multiples  of  the  four 
cardinal  points.  For  the  cardinal  points  the 
different  nations  have  native  terms  ;  but  for 
nautical  purposes,  those  of  the  Malay  langu- 
age are  used  throughout,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
nations  of  Celebes,  the  most  expert  native  na- 
vigators of  the  present  day.  The  introduction 
of  iron  ships  has  materially  affected  the  value 
of  the  compasses  on  board  of  them,  the  vari- 
ation being  as  much  as  five  points,  even  up 
24i  and  35}.  The  sole  apparent  remedy  for 
this,  hut  it  is  one  of  easy  application,  is  to  erect 
a  high  platform,  16  feet  high  over  the  taffrail 
on  which  to  place  the  compass,  and  to 
examine  repeatwily. — Crawfurd's    Des,    Die, 


3S3  MeCulloeh*s  CojMMrcial   Dictionary,  p. 

381. 

COMPOSITiE.  Vaill.  A  very  extensive 
order  of  plants,  now  known  as  Matricariacse. 
I  DeCandolle  eaumerates  898  genera  witli  8371 
speciesi  of  which  908  are  known  to  occnr  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  Amongst  these 
are  Gallichroa,  Cineraria  azurea,  Centaurea, 
Chrysanthemum,  Cladanthus,  Coreopsis  tine*- 
toria,  Cosmea  bipinnata,  Costns  pntchuk, 
Colula,  Dahlia  variabilis,  Elephantopus, 
Eupatorium,  Huraea  elegans,  Jurinea,  Podo- 
lepis  gracilis,  Rhodanthe,Telekia,  Zinnia,  tl&c. — 
Voigl. 

COMPOSSO  DE  MAREAR,  Port.  Oom- 
pass. 

COMPOUND.  This  Anglo-Malay  word  is 
a  corruption  of  the  Malay  compung  or  village, 
and  properly  alludes  to  the  houses  of  the 
servants  which  are  erected  within  the  en- 
closure. It  is  applied  in  almost  the  same 
sense  all  over  British  India,  where*  however, 
some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Portu^ 
guese  word  Campagna.  Anothw  writer  says 
it  is  from  the  Portuguese  word  '*  Gompongty" 
and  another  CoiQpinho,  and  applied  by  the 
Europeaus  of  India  to  the  grounds  or  enclosure 
iu  which  a  house  stands.  The  Malay  word 
Com  pong  is  doubtless  the  source. — EarL  Sirr. 

COMPRADORE,  Anglo-Indian.  A  pur- 
veyor ;  in  China,  an  accountant. 

COMPTI,  Kompti,  Komatti  Mahb.  Tax. 
TflL.,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  persons 
engaged  in  trade,  generally  shop-keepers  and 
general  merchants,  and  commonly  recognised 
to  be  Yesya  hindus ;  they  wear  the  sacred 
string  or  zonar.  l*hey  are>  amongst  the 
Tiling  and  Tamul  people,  what  the  terms 
Quzerati,  Banya,  Marwan,  and  Yes,  are 
amongst  the  traders  from  Rajpntanah  and 
Quzerat :  they  are  never  soldiers. 

COMUTTIMADALAH  PALLAM  t  Tam. 
Citrus  medioa. 

CONAJI  ANGRIA,  a  person  of  low  origin 
who  long  carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  on  the 
western  coast  of  India,  and  rose  to  princely 
power.  Gheria  was  his  head -quarters,  but  Se- 
vemdroog and  every  creek  were  f(»rtified. 
Gheria  was  captured  by  Clive  and  Admiral 
Watson  in  1765.     See  Angria. 

CONCAN,  a  small  narrow  strip  of  land 
lying  between  the  western  ghauts  and  the  sea 
coast.  The  low  land  in  the  Concan  and  Guzeiat 
is  traversed  by  many  rivers  and  smaller 
streams  running  to  the  sea,  and  is  indented 
by  numerous  creeks  and  channels  of  the  ocean. 
The  cold  weather  is  clear  and  bracing,  but 
the  hot  season  of  April  and  May  is  succeeded 
by  the  deluging  rains  of  the  south- west  mou< 
soon,  when  150  inches  fall  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember,and  render  much  of  the  already  humid 


0/  the  Indian  Islands,  p.  116.   Bunun,  iii.  lands  impassible  swamps ;  the  atmosphere  is 
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CONCH  OR  CHANK  SHELL. 


CONDIMENTS. 


then  very  dampi  and  the  sensation  experien- 
ced is  siroiUr  to  that  in  Calcutta  at  the  same 
period  of  the  year.    The  Concaa  distncts  ex- 


tnre  of  rings  for  the  arms  and  ancles  from 
conch-shelis  imported  from  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  is  still  almost  confined  to  Dacca  : 


tend  from  €k)a  to  Daman,  or  very  nearly  to   the  shells  are  sawn  across  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Tapti   river.      Like  Malabar,   which   it  i  semicircular  saws,  the  hands  and  toes  of  the 


greatly  resembles  in  general  aspect,  it  is  com- 
prised between  the  western  ocean  and  tbe 
ghats,  and  consists  of  a  narrow  belt  near  tlie 


workmen  being  both  actively  employed  in 
the  operation.  The  introduction  of  circular 
saws  has  been  attempted  by  some  European 


sea  with  salt-water  inlets,  and  a  succession  of  j  gentlemen,  but  steadily  resisted  by  the  natives, 

*'  "     "   despite    their   obvious   advantages Hooker 

Vol.  IL  page  254.    See  Cbank. 

CONCHA  FLUVIATILIS,  Sea-shell  is 
used  by  the  hakims  as  a  medicine,  and  with 
the  common  people,  this  fresh  water  river 
shell  serves  for  a  spoon,  out  of  which  they 
take  their  medicine. — Uonigherger^p.  260 

CONCH  ENILJE.     Dut.     C»»chiaeal. 

CONCHIFEROUS  MOLLUSC  A.  See 
Cbamacea  :  Charnidse. 

CONCH IFERKS  MONOMYAIUES.  See 
Chamaoea,  Chamidse. 

CONCHI  PALLAM.  Tam.  Liraonia 
pentaphylla. 

CONCfiOLOGY.  A  branch  of  natural 
science  which  teaches  the  fifrm  and  structure 
of  shells,  the  hard  outer  covering  of  mol- 
luscs.    See  Mollusca. 

CONCUBINAGE  is  very  common  all 
over  India,  am<»ngst  all  religionists.  It  is 
more  particularly  prevalent  in  great  towns 
and  in  places  where,  from  any  cause,  the  peo- 
ple are  necessarily  absent  from  their  families 
and  native  tovms. 

CONDA  CASHINDA.  Tel.  Toddaliaacu- 
leata* 

CONDA-THANA-KAIA.  Tbl.  Stercu- 
liafolis  digitatis. 

CONDA  TANGEDU.  Tel.  Mimosa 
xylocarpa. 

CONDEMIR.  The  Tnkhalas  or  literary  name, 
of  Ghaias-ud-din  bin  Ho-u-mam-ud-diii,  His 
book  is  entitled  flabih-us-aayar-fi  Afrad-ul- 
Bashar,  that  is  to  say,  **  the  curious  part  of  the 
Lives  of  Illustrious  Men."  It  is  a  history  y^hich 
he  extracted  from  that  which  his  father  Mir- 
cond  had  composed,  and  entitled  Rauzat-us- 
Safa,  but  to  which  he  made  augmentations. 
He  dedicated  this  book  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia,  shah 
Ismael  Saffavi,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 


mountain  spurs.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  chain  separating 
the  Concan  from  the  Dekhau  is  called  the 
Northern  Ghats,  or  Syhadri  mountains,  a 
term  which  may  conveniently  be  extended  to 
their  whole  length.  Throughout  the  Concan 
the  Syhadri  form  a  continuous  chnin  of  hills, 
interrupted,  however,  by  deep  depressions* 
Their  summits  rise  to  the  height  of  4000 — 
5000  feet,  but  the  mean  elevation  is  very 
much  less.  The  station  of  MahabalcBhwar  is 
4700  feet  In  the  latitude  of  Daman  20}''  N., 
the  chain  begins  to  sink  abruptly  into  the 
Tapti  valley,  and  changes  its  course,  or  sends 
off  a  spur  of  considerable  elevation  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  as  the  Chandor  hills.  At  Maha- 
baleshwar,  the  rain-fall  amounts  to  248  inches 
amiually.  In  the  Southeim  Concan,  especially 
in  the  Sawant  Wari  district,  the  rains  are  as 
heavy  as  in  Canara.  At  Bombay,  the  rains  I 
last  from  June  till  the  end  of  September,  and 
the  fall  is  only  80  inches,  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  any  point  further  south  on  the 
coast.  At  Tannah,  however,  the  average  fall 
is  more  than  100  inches.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  the  provinces  of  Aurungabad 
and  Beejapore  are  arranged  into  two  portions, 
terme(}  the  Poona  and  the  Southern  Mahratta 
districts,  the  latter  with  its  head-quarters  are 
at  Belgaum  ;  but  to  each  of  these  two  divisions 
there  is  likewise  allotted  the  command  of  the 
immediately  adjoining  portions  of  the  level 
land  of  the  Concan.  The  Belgaum  Division 
of  the  army,  in  the  province  of  Bejapore,  is 
from  2,500  to  3.000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  has  had  soldiers  on  the  sea  shore 
at  Kolapoor,  Sawuntwarie,  Malwah,  Vingorla 
and  Eutnagherry.  The  Poona  Division  is 
similar  to  that  of  Belgaum  in  the  distribution 
of  its  force  ;  of  the  soldiers  in  the  command 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  in  the  provinces 


of    Aurungabad,  from  1,700    to  2,300  feet  Habib-UUah,  and  for    that    reason  the  book 


above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  table  lands 
above  the  ghauts,  the  climate  is  more  dry  and 
the  rains  and  temperature  moderate,  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  being  from  55**  to  92°, 
and  the  troops,  European  and  Native,  in  the 
Foona  Division  particularly,  enjoyed  compa- 
ratively good  health. — Hooker f.  ei  Thomp. 

CONCH  OR  CHANK  SHELL.  These 
and  their  uses  have  already  been  noticed 
under  the  heads  Bracelet  and  Chank,  to 
"which  reference  can  be  made.    The  manufac- 
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had  the  name,  of  Habib  given  it  in  the  year 
1508,  Heg.  927,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIL 
He  was  also  author  of  another  History,  which 
is  entitledKhalassat-ul-Akhbar,  or  the  creamof 
histories. — Historic  ofGenghizKhan^  page  422. 
CONDIMENTS.  Aromatic  barks,  roots, 
seeds,  and  spices  are  immerous  as  condiments 
in  South  Eastern  Asia,  are  found  in  every 
bazar,  for  domestic  use,  and  some  of  them 
are  largely  exported.  The  following  are  the 
better  bicwn : 
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Botanical  Names. 


Alliam  aatiTum    . 
Archangclica  offici- 
nalis 
Areca  catecha 
Capsicum... 

Cassyta  filiformis. 
C!cca  disticha 
Chanca  Koxburghii 

Crocus  sativus 
Curcuma  longa 
Cinnamomum  iners 
Citrus  bergamia    .. 


English  Names. 


Part  used. 


...  The  bulb. 


Garlic 


Angelica  . .  The  root. 

Areca  nat  . .  |CaIee  pakn. 

Capsicum,  Bird  pep- 
per, large  or  hill 
peppei ;  shrubs. ..iThe  fmit. 
. .    .  Tlie  pUnt. 

Longleared  Cicca... 

Long  pepper 


Saffron  crocus. 
Turmeric 


Fruit 

Dry       ucripe 
fruit. 


Bergamot  Citron ... 


Carom  carui.         ...Caraway.. 
Coriandrum  sativum  Coriander 
Cuminum  cyminum 
Capsicum  annuum... 
„    baccatum     ... 

BTOSSUm 


II 


91 


frutescens 


»> 

M 


.Cumin 

Common  Capsicnm. 
Bird  pepper. 
Large  capsicum*  Bell 

pepper. 
Shrubby   capsicum, 

Guinea  pepper. 


The  rhizome, 
llie  leaf. 
The  fruit  and 

rind. 
The  fruit 

Do. 

Do. 


aro- 


minimum 

nepalensis 
CaxyophyUui 

maticus  . .  Cloves 

Coflfea  Arabica     ...  Coffee 
Carthamus   tincio-  Safflower 

riua 
ChavicaRoxburghii 

Eletteria  cardamo- 

mum 
Fceniculum  panmo- 

rium 
Oarcina  purpurea ... 
Garuga  pinnata    ... 
Illicium  anisatum  . . 
Mangifera  Indies . . 


Keeramboo. 


Long  pepper 

Cardamoms 
Indian  fennel  seed. 


Star  Anise. 
Mango. 


Peppermint. 
Pennyroyal. 
Tall  red  mint. 
Spear  mint. 

Horseradish  tree... 
Ciunamou 

Mace  and  Nutmeg... 


Menta  piperita     . . 

pulegium    • . 

saliva 

^iridis 

Moringa    pterygos- 

perma 
Lanrus    cinnamo- 
mum 
Myristica  moschata 

Narthex  asafcetida..  Asafetida 
Nigella  sativa      ...  Small  fennel  flower. 
Ocymum  basilicum.  Sweet  Basil. 
Pimpinella  anisum  ! Anise 
Ptychotis  a30wan...|Ajwain 
Phyllanthus      em-|      ,,.    „      ,  , 

biica  -  Emblic_  Myrobalau. 

Piper  nigrum 


Talum. 

The  fruit. 
The  rind- 
Ripe  fruit 

Unripe  frait, 
fresh  and 
preserved. 


The  root 


>* 


Black  Pepper 
White 


*» 


» 


Bosmarinus     offici- 
nalis 

Salvia  officinalis    ... 

Salvia  sclarea 

Satureja  hortensis... 
„       montana... 

Sinapis  Sps.         ... 

Sinapis  chinensis ... 

Spondias  mangifera. 

Trigonella   fcenum- 

grsecum  ... w, 

Tamaripdus  Indica.  Tamarind 

Thymus  vulgaris  ...| Thyme 

citriodor us  Lemon  thyme 


Rosemary 

Sage 

Clary 

Summer  savory 

Winter 

Mustard 

Mustard 


Fenugreek 


CONFUCIUS. 

CONDOOLOO,  Tbl  ;  Thovarai,  Tamil  ; 
Cajaniis  Indicns,  DhoU. 

One  variety    is  Coondooloo    Conda,  TeL 
Malathovary^  Tamil ;  Cajanus  lodiciis. 

Another  variety  is  Dholl,  Hind.  Condi- 
puppoo,  Tel. ;  Thovarai-purpoo,  Tam.  Ca- 
janus  Indicus. 

CONESSI.  Fb.  Connessi  bark,  Wrigbtia 
antidysenterica. 

CONESSI  SEED. 

Lisan  ul  aaaafeer.  Aeab. 


Hind. 
Pebs. 


Indrayava,  Saiss. 

Veppalei  arisee,       Tan. 


' 


Yanilla  planifolia.. 
"Vitexbicolor 
Zingiber  officinale.. 


Vanilla 

Ginger 
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The   false  aril 
and  nucleus 

Gum  resin. 

The  seed. 
Do. 

The  fruit. 
Do. 


Unhusked 

berry. 
Husked  berry 

The  plant. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


The  seeds. 

do. 
The       nnripe 
fruit. 
,.  The  loaf. 
..jPulp. 
. ,  The  leaves. 
...     Do. 
...  The  fruit. 

Do. 
...  The  rhizome. 


Indrajow,    Guz. 

Ahir, 

The  seeds  of  Wrightia  antidysenteri^ 
(Nerium  anUdysenUrieum).        t 

CONEY.  Paleontologists  have  pointed 
out  the  curious  fact  that  the  Hyrax  called 
*  coney*  in  the  Bible,  is  really  only  a  dimina- 
tive  and  hornless  rhinocero.^.  Bemaina  have 
been  found  at  Eppelaheim  which  indicate  an 
animal  more  like  a  gigantic  Hyrax  than  any 
of  the  existing  rhiiioeerosea.  To  this,  the 
name  of  Accrotheriura  (hornless  beast),  has 
been  given. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPER 
In  compounding  this  drug  in  India,  for  ele- 
campane root  (inula  helenium),  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  recommends  the  substitution  of  the 
goonch  root,  Abrus  precatorius,  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeia  uses  liquorice  root  ;  and 
for  the  fennel  seeds  of  the  London  preparation, 
the  seeds  of  Panmuhori,  or  Sonf,  ( Posnicalum 
panmorium)  are  an  adequate  sustitute. — Bfng. 

Phar.  p.  273. 

CONFERVA  abound  in  the  warni  water 
of  the  hot  springs  of  Soorujkhund,  in  Behar, 
and  two  species,  one  ochreous  brown,  and 
the  other  green,  occur  on  the  margin  of  the 
tanks  themselves,  and  in  the  hottest  water  ; 
the  brown  is  capable  of  bearing  the  greatest 
heat,  and  forms  a  belt  in  deeper  vater  than 
the  green  :  both  appear  in  broad  luxuriant 
strata,  wherever  the  temperature  is  cooled 
down  to  168**  and  as  low  as  90°. — Hooker. 
Him,  Jour,  Vol.  1.  p.  21. 

CONFLUENCE,  or  fork  of  two  rivers, 
Sangam.  Hind.     The  hindus  esteem  all  such 

places  holy, 

CONFUCIUS,  whose  Chinese  name  is 
Kung  FuTze,  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
philosophy  iuChiua, which  contains  injunctions 
as  to  conduct,  and  may  be  termed  the  moral 
code  of  China,  in  which  learning  ( Wm\  cour- 
tesy, good-breeding  and  propriety  (Lt),  doing 
as  you  would  be  done  by  (Shu),  sincerity  in 
worship  of  the  deity  (Tt«n),  are  every  where 
inculcated.  He  never  claimed  the  possession 
of  supernatural  power,and  invariably  reproved 
all  who  attributed  such  to  him.  Every  word 
he  uttered  has  become  in  China  a  maxim,  a 
proverb  and  an  aphorism,  and  in  the  fact  that 
his  language  is  intelligible  to  every  China- 
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CONFUCIUS. 


CONiQEA. 


man  at  the  present  day,  his  ioculcations  are 
of  greater  power  than  the  Latin  or  the  Qreek, 
both  unknown  to  their  descendants.  Once  he 
was  asked, whether  there  were  one  word  which 
represented  all  the  duties  of  life,  he  answered 
**  Shu*\  a  word  which  Confucius  and  his  com- 
mentators have  explained  to  mean,  ^as  1 
would  not  that  others  should  injure  me  so 
would  I  not  injure  them  also."  To  seek  the 
good  of  others  equally  with  your  own,  is  to 
fill  a  large  portion  of  the  field  of  virtue.  The 
number  of  his  disciples  was  about  3000,  of 
whom  about  72  were  his  more  intimate  asso- 
ciHtes.  All  his  teaching  consists  of  a  few 
simple  words,  one  of  his  apliorisms,  **  Chii 
Chung  sin,*' verbally,  "  Head,faithful,fiincere," 
mean  that  fidelity  and  sincerity  are  the  para- 
mount or  primary  virtues.  Another  is  that  Wen 
and  Li  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  human 
excellencies.  **  Lun  yu"  judge  others  indul- 
gently ,yourself  severely.  Confucius  was  a  sage 
and  a  statesman.  He  and  Lao  Tse  were  con- 
temporaries, Lao  Tze  was  the  founder  of  the 
Taoist  or  Ileason  Sect  He  was  a  hermit,  an 
ascetic  who  discouraged  acceptance  of  public 
employments,  he  made  reason  the  groundwork 
of  his  doctrine,  and  they  have  much  to  re- 
commend them,  but  his  teachings  have  mer- 
ged into  gross  idolatrous  rites,  the  study  of 
astrology  and  necromancy,  fanatical  observance 
self-inflictions,  such  as  dancing  in  flames, 
mutilating  the  body,  practising  abstinence  and 
seclusion. 

Among  his  other  celebrated  literary  labors 
nndertaken  in  B.C.  490  and  the  following 
years,  he  edited  the  Yih  king,  and  appended 
those  annotations  which  have  given  the  work 
its  subsequent  value.  What  philosophical 
views  may  have  been  attached  to  the  Yih  king 
of  Wan-wang  and  Chou-kung  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Confucius,  we  know  not.  That 
levork,  together  with  the  other  three  works 
edited  or  compiled  by  C^)nfucius,  viz.  the 
Shoo-king  and  the  Le-ke,  constitute  the 
^hole  of  the  ancient  literature  of  China  which 
has  come  down  to  posterity,  and  who  have  it 
only,  aa  it  was  explained,  arranged  or  modified 
in  passing  through  his  hand^.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  expressly  repudiated  portions 
of  it,  as  containing  doctrines  adverse  to  the 
views  which  he  held  and  strove  to  diffuse. 
The  names  only  of  some  celebrated  ancient 
books,  one  dating  from  the  times  of  Fuh-he 
himself,  have  been  preserved.  It  is  these 
circumstances  which  constitute  the  labors  of 
Confucius,  the  commencement  of  a  distinct 
literary  epoch.  Apart  from  the  labors  of 
Confucius  himself,  the  permanent  literary  re- 
sults of  this,  the  first  of  the  two  great  philoso- 
phic or  literary  epochs  of  China,  are  con- 
tained in  the  collection  of  works  called  the 
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Four  Books,  composed  by  different  member^ 
of  the  school  which  he  founded.  The  last 
contains  a  record  of  the  ethical  and  political 
teachings  of  Mencius(Meng-t8e),  a  philosopher 
who  died  in  B.C.  317,  and  closed  the 
first  epoch.  The  Chinese  people  are  in  nowise 
prohibited  from  worshipping  in  the  Buddhist 
and  Taouist  temples ;  in  other  words,  they  may 
regulate  their  purely  religious  life  by  the  te< 
nets  of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  other  sect  Bat 
where  Taouiflm  or  Buddhism  would  leave  the 
region  of  religion,  and,  in  the  form  of  philo- 
sophy or  morality,  extend  their  direct  in- 
fluence into  the  domain  of  the  social  science 
and  art,  there  Confucianism  peremptorily  and 
effectually  prohibits  their  action.  Not  only 
are  the  national  legislation  and  administration 
formed  exclusively  on  Confucian  principles ;  it 
is  by  them  also  that  the  more  important  acts 
of  the  private  life  of  the  Chinese  are  regulated, 
as  for  instance  marriages.  The  cause  of  the 
prevalence  of  mahcmedanism  in  China,  in 
spite  of  discouragements,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Confucianism  says  little  or  nothing  of  a  super- 
natural Vorld  or  of  a  future  existence.  Hence 
it  leaves  almost  unsatisfied  those  ineradicable 
cravings  of  human  nature,  the  desire  to  revere, 
and  the  longing  for  immortal  life.  That  it 
has  notwithstanding  its  want  of  these  holds 
on  the  human  heart,  maintained  itself  not 
simply  in  existence,  but  as  the  ruling  system, 
is  a  fact  that  must,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived, 
form  for  every  true  thinker  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  existence  of  great  and  vititl  truths  in 
its  theories,  as  well  as  thorough  soundness  and 
wholesomeness  in  the  practical  rules  which  it 
dictates.  By  Chinese  philosophy,  must  be 
understood  Confucian  philosophy  ;  and  by 
Chinese  morality,  the  moral  principles  rooted 
in  that  philosophy. 

The  works  of  Confucius,  which  are  used  by 
his  followers,  are  called  the  **fivQ  canonical 
books,"  and  are  held  in  the  greatest  veneration: 
the  whole  tenor  of  these  works  indicate  mora- 
lity and  sound  political  views ;  one  political 
extract  must  suffice.  Let  those  who  produce 
revenue  be  many,  and  those  who  consume  it 
few  ;  let  the  producers  have  every  facility, 
and  let  the  consumers  practise  economy,  and 
thus  there  will  be  at  all  times  a  sufficiency  of 
revenue."  He  was  born  B.  C.  652,  and  died 
B.C.  479,  aged  73  years. — Bowring.  Sirr's 
China  and  the  Chinese,  VoL  ii,  />.  146,  See 
China;  Kung. 

CONGANI,  in  the  western  parts  of  Tinne- 
velly,  a  hood  or  pent  house,  made  of  reeds 
to  protect  the  pertton  from  rain. 

CONGEA.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Maul- 
main  and  Amherst,  but  rarely  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  the  forest  scenery  is  often  orna- 
mented with  the  numerous  large  purple  bracts 
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CONIFEBwfi. 


surrounding  the  small  inconspicuons  flowers 
of  a  species  of  Congea.  In  the  distance  it 
bears^  a  stronfl;  resemblance  to  the  dogwood 
tree  of  the  Ohio  valley  when  in  flower.  There 
are  three  difierent  species  in  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,  C.  aznrea,  C.  tomentosa,  C. 
velutiua,  all  called  ka-yaa,  the  same  Burmese 
name.  The  leaves  of  C*  villosa  have  a  heavy 
smell  and  are  used  medicinally — Maion, 
F.   Ic.  0*  Shaugh.  p.  486. 

CONGHAS,  Tam.  Schleichera  trijuga. 

CONGO.  A  wood  used  in  Madras  for  fuzes, 

CONICOPOLY.Tam.  An  accountant,  from 
Kanika,  an  agcount^  and  kapila,  a  collector  or 
supervisor. 

CONIFERiE,  a  natural  (»rder  of  Gymnos- 
pernious  exogens,  called  by  Dr.  Lindley 
Finaceae,  consisting  of  resinous,  mostly  ever- 
green, hard -leaved  trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting 
all  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  arbore- 
scent plants  can  exist.  In  Sikkim  and  Bhootan 
there  are  twelve  Conif«raB,  viz.,  3  Juniper, 
Yew;  Cupressus  funebris,  Abies  Webbiana, 
A.  Brunoniana,  and  A.  Smithiana  ;'  Larch  ; 
Pinus  excelsa  and  longifolia,  and  Podocarpus 
neriifolia.  Four  of  these,  viz.,  Larch,  Cup- 
ressus funebris,  Podocarpus  neriifolia  and 
Abies  Brunoniana,  are  not  common  to  the 
north  west  Himalaya,  west  of  Nepal,  but  the 
other  eight  nre  common.  Of  the  13  natives 
of  the  north-west  mountains  again,  only  the 
following  five,  Juuiperus  communis  ;  the  Deo- 
dar, Pinus  Gerardina,  Pinus  excelsa,  and 
Cupressus  tornlosa  are  not  found  in  Sikkim. 
Dr.  Mason  mentions  the  Pinus  Latteri  as 
growing  in  Tenasserim,  and  Dr.  Brandis  adds, 
Pinus  Massoniana,  Lamb.,  and  Pinus  Khas- 
siana.  Thunberg  mentions  many  pines  in  Ja- 
pan, and  they  are  numerous  in  China.  The 
conifersd  of  tbe  Himalaya  were  described  by 
Major  Madden  in  1846  to  1849.  Dr.  Cleghorn 
gives  the  following  description  of  those  in 
Kullu  and  Kangra. 

Cedrus  deodara,  Deodar  or  Himalayan 
cedar.  Kelu,  Grows  on  the  north  slope  of 
Dhaola  Dhar,  and  in  Kullu. 

Pinus  excelsa,  Lofty  pine>  Kail,  grows  in 
Kullu,  not  in  Kangra. 

P.  longifolia,  Chil  or  Chir,  the  long-leaved 
pine.  Grows  luxuriantly  on  north  slopes, 
timber  best  at  4-5000  feet. 

P.  gerardiana,  Gerard's*  or  edible,  pine. 
Neoza.  A  few  trees  across  the  Dhaola  Dhar, 
near  Classa  on  the  Ravi. 

Picea  Webbiana,  Webb's  pine  or  silver-fir. 
Tos.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued^  shingles 
are  laid  on  the  roofs  of  houses. 

Abies  Smithiana,  Himalayan  spruce.  Hai. 
The  rai  is  often  100  feet  high,  and  5  feet  in 
diameter. 
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Cupressus  torulosa,  Twisted  cypress.  Deod- 
ara.   At   the  head  of  the   ParbatL 

Taxus  baccata.  Common  yew.    Bramhi  or 
Rikhab.    In  Kullu  very  scarce. 

Juniperus  excelsa,  Pencil  cedar.  Leurt  or 
Suri.  On  tbe  crest  of  Dhaola  Dhar  and  inLahul. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  plantations  of  the 
indigenous  pines  would  not  answer.  At 
present  we  have  no  record  of  the  growth  of 
Himalayan  conifers,  but  we  know  that  they 
increase  very  slowly  Mr.  Batten  states  ^*  it 
is  difficult  in  a  garden,  with  every  means  of 
watering  at  handt  to  show  a  good  sized  chir 
tree,  Finns  longifolia,  after  ten  jears  of  care," 
and  the  Rov.  Mr.  Parker  think  that  Pinus 
longifolia  trees  of  the  diameter  named  below 
have  the  ages  assigned  to  them  or  nearly  so* 
Six  inches  in  20  years,  nine  in  30,  twelve  in 
46,  fifteen  in  55,  and  eighteen  in  70. 

The  distribution  of  the  Himalayan  pines 
is  very  remarkable.  The  Deodar  has  not  been 
seen  east  of  Nepal,  nor  the  Pinus  Gerardiana, 
Cupressus  torulosa  or  Juniperus  communis. 
On  the  other  hand.  Podocarpus  is  confined  to 
the  east  of  Katmandoo.  Abies  Brunoniana 
does  not  occur  west  of  the  Gk>gra,  nor  the  lareh 
west  of  the  Cosi,  nor  funereal  cypress  (an  in- 
troduced plant  however)  west  of  the  Teesta 
in  Sikkim.  Of  the  twelve  Sikkim  and  Bho- 
tan  Conifers  (including  yew,  juniper  and  po- 
docarpus), eight  are  common  to  the  North- 
west Himalaya  (we«t  of  Nepal)  and  four  are 
not :  of  the  thirteen  natives  of  the  North- 
west Provinces,  again,  only  five  are  not  found 
in  Sikkim,  their  names  show  how  Euro- 
pean, either  specifically  or  in  affinity,  the 
absent  ones  are.  I  have  stated,  he  continues^ 
that  the  Deodar  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  This  is  now  a  prevalent 
opinion,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  more  Himalayan  plants  are  now 
ascertained  to  be  European  than  had  been  sup- 
posed before  they  were  compared  with  Euro- 
pean specimens ;  such  are  the  yew,  Juni perns 
communis,  Berberis  vulgaris,  Quercus  ballots, 
Populus  alba,  and  Euphratica,  &c.  This 
woods  of  several  of  the  Conifera  are  called 
oedars.  But,  in  India,  the  term  Bastard  cedar 
is  applied  to  the  Guazama  tomentosa.  Dr.  Ste- 
wart gives  the  following  Himalayan  conifeneL 

Abies  smithiana.     WalL 

Cedrus  deodara.    Lorid, 

Cupressus  sempervirens.     WHlde. 
„      torulosa.    Don, 

Juuiperus  communis.    Lin. 
„  squamata.     Don. 

„  excelsa.    Bieh. 

Picea  Webbiana.    Lamb^ 

Pinus  excelsa.     WalL 

gerardiana     Watt. 
longifolia.    Roxh.  Ths  chill. 
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Taxu8  baccata.     Linn,     The  yew. 
-^Eng.  Cy.,p.  123,  Hooker,  Vol.  /,  p,  246, 
Kfal.  Cat.  Ej^  of  1862,  Drs,  Brandts,  Muson, 
-Clephorn  and  Stewart 

CONIUM  MACULATUM.    Linn. 

Spotted  Hemlock  Eno. 
KoueioD  Ga.  ol  Dii>so^ 
Oicuta  Lat. 


Arab. 


Shokran 

Banj-i-rnmt  ,, 

Keerdamana  of  Bom  bat. 
Hemlook  Eno. 

Dr.  Royle  says  there  is  little  doubt  oi  this 
being  the  Kioveiov  of  the  Qreek,  and  the  oi- 
cuta of  the  Uomaus,  but  it  must  not,  from 
tbe  similarity  of  nasie,  be  confounded  with 
Oicuta  macuJata.  Cicuta  virosa  occurs  in 
Cashmere,  where  it  is  called  Zahr-googul,  or 
poison  turnip,  Salep  e-Shaitan  Fe^Sy  or  DeviFs 
Salep.  S|K)tted  hemlock  is  the  shokran  of  the 
Arabs,  who  give  kuiiiun  as  the  Greek  nauie. 
It  is  found  in  £uroi)e,  east  of  Asia  and 
America.  It  is  of  importance  in  medicine, 
and  derives  celebrity  from  being  considered 
to  have  been  used  as  the  Athenian  state  poi- 
son, by  which  Socrates  and  Phocion  perished. 
The  extract  of  hemlock  is  employed  as  an 
anodyne  in  scrofulous  or  cancerous  affections, 
in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  painful  ulcera- 
tions.—(9'/SAattp/*ae«y,  pa^c  371.  H'oyle. 

CONJEE  MAEAM.  Tam,  9  A  light  red 
coloured  wood  of  Travanoore,  specific  gravity 
0*650,  used  for  furniture,  <fec. 

CON JEVER AM,  a  town  west  of  Madras.  It 
has  a  great  pagoda  which  was  taken  by  Clive 
■on  the  2^th  August  and  again  in  December, 
1751,  and  again  in  1752.  It  is  known  in  the 
south  as  Kanchi,  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of 
tlie  holiest  of  the  hindu  cities  of  the  peninsula 
of  India,  and  it  has  botli  a  Saiva  and  a  Vaish- 
nava  temple.  Conjeveram  was  the  capital  of 
the  Chola  kingdom,  which  held  sway  in  the 
fiouth  of  India,  from  the  eighth  to  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  when  Shah-ji  the  father  of 
Sivaji  totally  annihilated  every  vestige  of  their 
once  great  power.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
aiwient  aud  prolonged  of  all  th«  Indian  dy- 
nasties.    See  Hindu  ;  Sri  Sampradaya. 

CONJEE.  Hindi.  Properly  Ganji.  Rice 
«tarch. 

CONKANI-HEMP.     Crotalariajuncea. 

CON-MOO.  BuRM.  ?  A  tree  of  Tavoy, 
furnishing  a  good  timber,  used  for  buildings 
•and  boats. 

CONNAKXJS  CHAMPIONII.    Thw.     A 
tree  of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  grow- 
ing up  to  an  elevation   of  4,000  feet— ^^w. 
•  Unum.  PL  Zeyl.  /,  p.  80, 

CONNAEUS  MONOCARPUS.  Linn. 
Poke-ka-det         Bubm.  |  Radaleya-gasa        Singh. 

A  tree  of  Burmah,  and  veiy  abundant  in 
the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Ceylon.— 7*.  Enum, 
PL  ZeyL  /,  p.  80. 
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CONOCAKPUS  ACUMINATUS. 

CONNARUS  NITIDUS.  Roxh.  This 
is  described  by  Voigt  as  a  tree  of  Sylhet. 
Dr.  McClelland,  however,  says  that  in  British 
Burmah  it  is  a  shrub  about  ten  feet  high, 
very  plentiful,  especially  in  the  Rangoon 
districts,  and  affords  an  oil  seed  of  small  size, 
but  rich  in  a  sweet  oil.-^Fbi^^,    McChlland. 

CONNARUS  PANICULATUS.  Roxb. 
A  large  timber  tree  of  Chittagong. — Voigt 

CONNARUS  SPECIOSA. 
Gwai-douk  BuBK.  |  Kadon  kadet        BuBx. 

Khwse  touk  „       | 

A  large  tree,  very  plentiful  throughout  the 
Rangoon,  Pegu  and  Tonghoo  districts,  where 
it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Kadon  kadet. 
It  is  plentiful  in  all  the  forests,  growing  scat- 
tered with  teak  in  the  Tounghoo  district, 
and  iti  the  forests  of  Pegu.  It  is  a  large, 
heavy,  and  strong  timber.  Wood  white- 
coloured,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  house 
building,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  its 
seeds,  which  are  of  large  size,  abounding  in 
sweet  oil. — Dr,  McClelland, 

CONNARUS  UNIFOLIOLATUS.  Thw. 
A  moderate  sized  tree  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000  to  4,000  feet,rather  rare.— ^w.  Enum. 
Zeyl 

CONNESSI  BARK.   Tbllicherry  Bark, 

ConwBie  Fb.  I  Corte-de-pala  Pobt. 

Curayia ;  Caraija    Guz.  |  Cbeeree  ;  Kutaja     Sans. 


Hind. 
Palapatta  Hjll^kl. 
Godaga  pala  Mal. 


Veppalei  Tam. 

Pala  -codija,  Manoopala 

TUL. 


Conessibark  is  the  produce  of  the  Wrigh- 
tia  (Nerium)  antidysent^rica,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Apocynaceae,  a  native  of 
most  parts  of  India!  It  is  astringent  and  bitter, 
j  and  is  considered  febrifuge  ;  the  seeds  of  the 
plant  are  termed  Indrajow. — FatUkner,  Eng, 
Cyc.  page  122.  CShaughnessy, 

CONOCARPUS  ACUMINATUS.  Roxb. 

RoyU. 

Andersonia  aoincinata,  Roxh. 

„  lanceolata,  HotUer, 

AnogeiBstiB  aouminatus,  Wall. 


BURM. 

Tbl. 


Paahi 
Panchi 


Tel, 


Yoong 
Pachiman 
Pachcha  manu  f 

This  is  a  large,  very  valuable,  and  plentiful 
timber  tree,  growing  throughout  the  southern 
forests,  along  with  the  Conocarpus  latifolius. 
In  British  Burmah  it  is  almost  equal  to  the 
Terminalia  microcarpa  in  size  and  the  regular 
growth  of  its  stem.  Its  wood  is  reddish 
brown,  hard  and  strong,  its  breaking  weight 
being  262  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.50to57 
and  in  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is 
80  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  12  feet.  It  sells  there  at 
12  annas  per  cubic  foot.  It  flowers  during 
the  cold  season.    This  tree  is  valuable  on  ac- 
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tJounk  of  its  wood,  which  is  exceedingly  like, 
and  fully  as  strong  and  as  durable,  if  kept  dry, 
as  the  C.  latifolia,  but  exposed  to  the  water, 
it  soon  decays.  Of  coarse  it  is  thus  unfit  for 
the  marine  yard,  but  equally  fit  for  house 
building  when  it  can  be  obtained  straight, 
which  is  seldom  the  case.  But  for  its  weighty 
it  would  be  most  excellent  timber. — Drs,  Mc- 
Clelland and  Brandts,  Mr,  Rohde's  MSS. 
Toigt.  See  Anogeissns  acurainatns. 

OONOCARPUS    LATIFOLIA.     Roxb.  ; 
W.A  A.)  W.Ie. 

AndersoBia  altissima,  Roxb. 

AnogeissuB  latifoliuB,    Wall. 


Thoxira,                  Hikd. 

Telia  Deredu  chettu.  Tkl. 

Bawura.               It  abb. 

Chiri  manu.                „ 

Thoura.                      „ 

Siri  manu.                  ,, 

Paawoogasfl.         SiNOH. 

Dhoboo.                 Ubia. 

Vellal  naga  maram.  Tam. 

NoDgoliah.                 „ 

Duca.                      Tel. 

Pooroo.                        ,, 

This  large  timber  tree  grows  in  the  Dehra 
Dhoon, — in  the  Kenneri  jungles,  valleys  of 
the  Eonkan  rivers,  on  the  inland  Dekban  hills 
at  Chillaime  and  Chittagong.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  timber  trees  that  are  found  amongst 
that  chain  of  mountains,  on  the  peninsula  of 
India,  which  separates  the  Circars  from  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  where  it  is  a  native. 
It  grows  in  Ceylon  to  the  north  of  Kaudy 
lip  to  1,500  feet.  It  flowers  during  the 
cold  season,  in  January  and  February. 
Its  trunk  is  erect,  straight,  varying  in  length 
and  thickness,  the  largest  being  thirty- 
five  feet  to  the  branches,  and  about  six 
feet  in  circumference.  In  Coimbatore,  it  is 
a  tall  handsome  tree,  furnishing  an  excel- 
lent and  very  strong  timber.  The  specimens 
tried  there,  though  not  the  best,  sustained 
500  lbs.  Dr.  Roxburgh  speaks  of  it  iu  very 
high  terms.  But  Mr.  Bohde  could  not  learn 
that  its  timber  was  to  be  found  of  any 
dze  or  value  in  Rajamundry  or  the  Masuli- 
patam  Circar,  these  being  the  only  locali- 
ties in  which  he  had  met  with  it  in 
common  use,  and  he  thinks  its  wood  is  over- 
estimated. Ee  had  seen  many  instances  in 
which  it  has,  though  sound  when  put  out, 
given  way  in  buildings,  and  he  had  never  seen 
it  above  a  foot  in  diameter.  On  another  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Rohde  says,  "  if  this  be  the  wood 
known  by  the  name  of  Seriman,  given  by 
Roxburgh,  I  must  say  I  never  met  with  any 
worthy  of  the  character  he  gives  it — it  is  the 
common  timber  of  Masulipatam,  where  I  ne- 
ver saw  a  log  of  a  size  exceeding  12  inches 
diameter.  The  Tamil  name  given  by  Dr. 
Wight  is  that  of  the  white  Eugenia."  Other 
notes  in  our  possession  describe  this  as  a  large 
tree  in  some  cases,  but  the  stem  is  often  so 
deeply  furrowed  as  to  prevent  it  yielding  a 
good  plank.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydapet,  near 
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Madras.  It  is  found  about  the  sources  of  the 
Concan  rivers,  Kennery  jungles,  and  on  the 
inland  Deckan  hills,  where  it  has  a  stunted 
and  gfjarled  form.  Dr.  Gibson  also  says  that 
in  the  Bombay  forests,  it  vaiies  in  size  from 
a  scrubby  shrub  to  a  great  tree,  according  to 
soil  and  situation,  and  it  seems  to  be  as  com- 
mon in  the  inland  forests  as  it  is  in  those  of 
the  coast.  The  wood  is  described  also  by 
Dr.  Wight  as  very  strong.  It  is  also  tough, 
and  hence  is  much  in  use  for  the  wooden 
axles  of  carts.  It  is  much  used  in  agriculture 
and  house  building.  This  also  is  one  of 
the  trees  which  should  be  largely  increased. 
Its  timber  is  universally  esteemed  for  almost, 
I  every  economical  purpose,  house  building, 
shafts  and  yokes,  and  general  use  for  railway 
purposes,  and  makes  very  good  cabinet  furni- 
ture. Towards  the  centre,  it  is  of  a  chocolate 
colour  and  is  exceedingly  durable.  For  bouse 
and  ship  building  the  natives  reckon  it  supe- 
rior to  every  other  sort — Peutaptera  tomento- 
sa,  and  teak  excepted.  Captain  Sankey  writ- 
ing frOTU  Nagpore,  says  it  is  a  white  wood 
with  a  heart  of  a  dark  colour,  and  somewhat 
like  rosewood.  Its  averaq:e  length  there  is  12 
feet  and  girth  7  feet.  It  is  so  much  prized 
by  the  natives  of  Nagpore  for  axle-trees,  that 
but  few  trees  are  permitted  to  attain  thar 
proper  growth.  By  nil  accounts,  iu  Nagpore, 
about  20,000  axle- trees  are  made  from  this 
wood  yearly.  It  is  attacked  by  white  ants. 
Though  not  obtainable  in  very  large  quantities, 
it  ranks  high  as  a  rafter  timber. — Drs.  Box- 
burgh,  Gibson,  Riddell,  Voigt  and  Wight.  Jir^ 
Rohde,  Thwaites.  Captain  Sankey.  See  Ano- 
geissus  latifolius. 

CONOCARPUS  MYSTIFOLIUM  % 

Kardahee.  Hind  f 

Under  these  names  was  sent  to  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  as  a  tree  of  Jubbulpore,  a 
tough  wood,  but  difficult  to  work  ;  tolerably 
abundant  (similar  to  Dowrah),  grows  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda. — CaU  CaL  Ex, 
1863. 

CONOCARPUS  ROBUSTUS. 

Caibyah.  Bvrm. 

A  very  large  and  strong  timber  tree,  grow- 
ing plentifully  iu  the  Pegu,  Tonghoo  and 
Prome  forests,  along  with  teak.  Adapted  ff>r 
fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. — MeCUUand. 

CONNELLY,  four  distinguished  brothers 
of  this  name  served  in  India,  Captain  Edward 
Connelly,  Captain  Arthur  Connelly,  Captain 
John  Connelly,  and  Henry  Valentine  Connelly, 
all  of  whom  were  cut  off  prematurely.  Two 
of  them  having  been  killed  in  action  and  two 
of  them  murdered.  Captain  Edward  of  the 
7th  Bengal  Cavalry  was  killed  in  battle  in 
Affghanistan,  October  1841.  Captain  Arthur 
Connelly  was  kept  captive  till  his  death  or 
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murder  at  Bokhara  in  1842,  Captain  John 
Connelly  was  killed  at  Cabool  in  1842.  These 
three  distinguished  brothers  perished  in 
Afghanistan  within  a  year  of  each  other. 
Edward  was  killed  at  Toolian  Durrah,(Parwan 
Durrah  ?)October  1840  ;Arthur,tfae  celebrated 
traveller,  went  on  a  mission  to  Bokhara  in 
Angnst  1840,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
murdered  in  prison  with  Colonel  Stoddard  ; 
John  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Cabool  in 
July  1842.  Their  brother  Henry  Valentine 
Connelly,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Moplah  fanatics. 

Captain  Edward  Connelly  wrote  on  the 
Physical  Geography  of  Seisthau  in  As.  Jl. 
1839,  Vol.  IX,  710.  On  figures  of  jjems  and 
coins,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1842,  Vol.  XI,  137. 
An  account  of  the  city  of  Oujeni  and  its  en- 
virons. Ibid,  1837,  Vol.  VI.  831.  Journal 
kept  while  travelling  in  Seisthan.  Ibid.  1841, 
319. 

Captain  J.  Connelly  wrote  a  Report  upon 
Khorassan,  BL  As.  Trans.  1842,  Vol.  XI.  116. 

Captain  A*  Connelly  wrote  on  the  White- 
haired  Angora  goat,  Lond.  As.  Trans.  Vol.  VI, 
159.  Overland  Journey  through  Persia  and 
Aff^hanistan  to  India.  Lend.  1834,  2  Vols. 

CONOPS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Diptera  and  the  family  Cunopidoe. 
— Eng.  Cye.  page  127.     See  Insects. 

COftiOSTOMA  SEMODIUS.  A  Raaorial 
crow,  sub-family  Parinse,  inhabiting  the  nor- 
thern region  of  Nepaul. 

MOULE,  Reverend,  a  resident  in  England, 
who  proposed  the  introduction  of  the  dry 
earth  sewage.  It  would  be  of  enormous  value 
iu  India,  but  its  cost  has  precluded  its  gene- 
ral introduction.  This  was  enjoined  by  Moses, 
and  the  deodorizing  properties  of  earth  have 
Jong  been  acknowledged  and  resorted  to^ 
Tainted  meat  is  soon  divested  of  any  bad 
smell  by  being  put  a  little  while  under  ground. 
.  CONSERVE  OF  ROSES. 

Gal  kandu  Tam. 

Oul-kandu  Tel. 

Consists  of  rose-petals  and  sugar  mixed  in 
certain  proportions,  and  bruised  in  a  mortar. 
The  conserve  of  roses  met  with  in  the  bazars 
of  Bombay,  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Surat. — 
Faulkner, 

CONSERVE  OF  VIOLETS,  "gulkand-i- 
banafsha." 

CONSPIRINA  VAQABONDA.  See 
Temia. 

CONSTABULARY  has  been  extensively 
introduced  in  British  India  since  the  revolt  of 
.the  Bengal  Native  Army,  and  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  C.S  I.,  of  the  Madras  C.  3., 
.tlie.  credit  is  chiefly  due.  In  regard  to  two  very 
important  branches  of  the  administration,  edu- 
cation and  Police,  the  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  A. 
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Gulcaod 
Gulcand 


Guz. 
Hind. 


J,  Arbnthttot^  CS.L,  and  to  Mr.  Robinson,  C. 
S.  I.  Madras  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  a 
comparison  with  other  Indian  governments  is 
all  in  its  favour.  At  the  commencement  of  1862, 
the  experiment  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Indian  police,  established  chiefly  on  the  model 
of  the  English  county  eonstabulary,  was 
made  in  North  Areot,  a  single  taluq  of  a 
Madras  district.  At  the  end  of  1862  not  a 
taluq  or  town  in  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Presidency  remained  unoccupied  by 
the  new  constabulary.  Not  a  single  soldier 
remained  away  from  the  regimental  head 
quarters,  in  consequence  of  being  employed  on 
semi-civil  duty.  When  disturbances  took 
place  iu  the  hill  country  of  the  Ganjam  dis- 
trict, tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  Go- 
vernment Agent  with  the  aid  of  the  Police 
only.  In  like  manner  a  similar  outbreak  in 
the  Vizagapatam  district  was  vigorously  dealt 
and  order  was  restored  without  the  military. 
In  accordance  with  the  system  of  a  purely 
civil  police  force,  the  whole  of  the  jails  and 
treasuries  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency 
have  been  guarded,  and  escorts  of  treasure 
have  been  supplied,  by  the  new  constabulary. 
During  1861-62  they  escorted  £6,000,000  of 
treasure,  and  guarded  in  the  several  jails  of 
the  Presidency  upwards  of  7,000  prisoners. 
The  average  cost  of  the  Treasury  guards  is 
found  to  amount  to  I|  pie  per  hundred  ru- 
pees on  the  gross  revenue  guarded  and  escort- 
ed, while  the  cost  of  jail  guards  averages  ru- 
pees 1-8  per  mensem  for  each  convict.  The 
latter  charge  will  be  reduced  by  more  than 
one-third  when  large  Central  Jails  are  com- 
pleted. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  jail 
duty,  the  police  guard  and  superintend  the 
convict  labor  of  150  subsidary  jaUs,  without 
any,  increase  to  the  establishment  or  cost  to 
the  State.  The  Meriah  Sacrifice  Agency, 
which  cost  the  State  a  lakh  of  rupees  annu- 
ally, has  been  abolished,  and  its  object  secur- 
ed by  the  employment  of  a  special  police  force 
at  the  cost  of  36,000  rupees  per  annum. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  the 
graver  kinds  of  crime  have  been  succesf  nlly 
met  The  total  cost  of  the  Madras  consta- 
bulary is  35^  lakhs.  For  this  sum  of  3^d. 
per  head  per  annum,  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty is  a£forded  to  a  population  of  nearly 
twenty-three  millions,  scattered  over  an  area 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
square  miles. 

CONSTANTINE.  See  Aden,  p  29. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  a  town  in  Europe, 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  which 
extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
See  Arabia,  Ajem,  Irak,  Jews. 

CONSTANTINOPLE     ERA     subsisted 
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daring  the  Qreek  empire,  and  ia  Rasaia  till 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 

CONSTELLATION.  See  Astronomy. 
Buij  Hind.  |  Taya  Bubm. 

CONTINENTS.  Nek-hkat.  Burm.  In 
hindu  geography,  the  continents  connected 
with  each  other  are  four,  viz.,  Utorukuru, 
Porwawidesa,  Aparagodana,  and  Jambudwipa. 
— Hardy  J  Eastern  MonachUm,  p,  435. 

CONTINGENT,  a  term  applied  in  British 
India,  to  designate  the  armies  which,  by 
treaty,  the  feudatory  sovereigns  keep.  The 
Mysore  contingent  of  4,000  soldiers  has  been 
enrolled  since  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  The 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad's  contingent  of  8,600 
men,  in  six  regio^ents  of  iufantry.  four  of 
cavalry,  and  four  batteries  of  artillery  was 
established  by  the  treaty  of  1798.  The  con- 
tingent of  H.  H.  the  Maharajah  Scindiah,  of 
5y000  cavalry,  whose  capital  is  Gwalior,  was 
arranged  for  by  the  treaty  of  Gwalior  of 
November  1817.  In  the  same  year  a  con- 
tingent of  300  men  was  arranged  for  from 
the  Gaekwar  at  Baroda.  The  treaty  of  Bho- 
pal  of  February  1818,  provided  for  a  contin- 
gent of  600  cavalry  and  400  infantry,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  the  6th  January  1818,maharajah 
Man  Singh  of  Jodhpore  undertook  to  fur- 
nish 1,600  cavalry  for  service  with  the  British 
Indian  army.  Thelndore  contingent  of  3,000 
cavalry  horses  by  the  maharajah  Holkar  by 
the  XI  article  of  the  treaty  of  Mundesour  was 
agreed  to  be  provided  ready  for  service. 

CONULEUM.  See  EleaginacesBi 

CONUS,  the  cone  genus  of  Gasteropodus 
Mollusoa,  founded  by  Linnaeus.  The  species 
are  found  in  southern  and  tropical  seas,  and 
are  very  numerous.  Lamardc  records  181 
recent ;  and  several  of  these  include  varieties. 

CONUS  TEXTIILIS,  Linn.,  found  at 
Aneiteum  of  the  New  Hebrides,  bites  and 
injects  a  poisonous  acrid  fluid  into  the  wound, 
occasioning  the  heart  to  swell  and  often  endan- 
gering life. 

CONVENT  OF  ST.  CATHERINE,  is  on 

the  Jib'l  Musa. 

CONVOLVULACEiE.  R.  Be.  an  order  of 

plants,  the  bind  weed  tribe,  in  which  there  are 

about  28  genera  and  more  than  450  species,  of 

these  there  are  in  the  West  and  East  of  Asia. 
6    Bivea. 
31  AxipiyreiA. 

1  Bliukworthia. 
4    Calonyction. 

2  SepiBtemon. 
1    Skinnera. 
4    Breweria. 


2  Moororoftia. 

2  Qnamoclit. 
8  BaUtas. 

3  Pharbitis. 
63  Ipomsa. 

4  Porana. 
1  Cresia. 


6  ConvolTulas. 
4  Aniseia* 
1  Calystegia. 

1  Hewittia. 

2  JNeuropelus. 
2  Eiolriilas. 


CONVOLVULUS.  Wight,  in  Icones,  gives 
Convolvulus  bicolor,  calycinus,  capitulatus, 
glomeratus,  hirtus,  microphyllus,  pentaphyllns, 
rhynospermuS)  and  ruf escens>  several  of  the 
species  have  been  transferred  to  other 
genera. 
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C.  batatas,  Mich.  syn.  of  Batatas  ednlia, 

Choisy. 
C.  bauhinjaefoliis,  SalM.    syn.  of  Iponot 

pe.«caprse,  Sweet 
C.  brazilieusis,  Linn,  ajn,  of  iporo^ 

caprse,  Sweet 
C.  cbinensiff,    Ker.    syn.    of  Convolvulus 

arvensis,  Lina, 
C.  edulis,  Thunb.  syn-  of  Batatas  edulis, 

Choisy. 
C.  eseulentus,    Spren,     syn.    of    Batatas 

edulis,  Choisy. 
C.  gossipifolius,  Spreng.    syn.  of  Batatas 

paniculata,  Choiey. 
0.  gemellus,  Linn,  syn,  of  Ipomaia  g^melkL, 

Both. 
C.  grandifloriis,  Linn.    syn.    of  Calonje- 

tion  graudiflorum»  Choisy. 
C.  gossipifoliuH,  Spreng,    syn.   of  Batatas 

paniculata. 
C.  hirsutus,  Roxh.  syn.  of  Batatas  peutar- 

phylla,  Ch.  W.  Ic. 
C.  insigitis,  Spr.  syu.  of  Batatas  panicalata, 

Choisy. 
0.  latiflorus,  Dtsrov^.    syn.  of  Galonyction 

grandiflorum,  Choisy. 
C.  macrocarpus.  See  Convulvulos  arvensis 
C.  malcomi,  Roxb.     syn.    of    Convolvaius 

arvensis^  Linn. 
C.  maritimus,    Desrous.  syn.    of    ipomisa 

pescaprse,  Sweet.  See  C.  ArvenalB. 
C-  nU,  Linn.  syn.  of  Pharbitis  nil.  Ckoisy. 
C.  nervosus,  Burnt,  syn.  of  Argyreia  speci- 

osa,  Swt. 
C.  pauiculatus,  Linn.  sjn.  of  Batatas  pani- 
culata, Choisy. 
C.  roseua,  H.   B.    syu.  of   Batatas   pani- 
culata. Choisy. 
C.  speciosus,  Linn.    syn.  of  Argyreia  spe- 

ciosa,  Swt. 
C.  soldanella.  See  Convolvulus  arvensis. 
C.  turpethum,    Linn.     syn.    of     Ipomca 
turpethum,  R.  Brown.    Its  tout  is  the 
Indian  Jalap. 
CONVOLVULUS  ARGENTACECS. 
Silver-]eaved  CoDvolvulus  |  Snmundersokh.     Hnm. 
Cultivated  as    a    flower  :  the   leaves  and 
juice  of  the   plant  are  acridi  and  applied 
by  the  natives  to  stimulate  sores.     The  seed 
is  used  along  with  salep  misri  as  an  aphro- 
disiac :  the  half  roasted  leaves  applied  to  tb« 
skin  are  escharotic  :  one  tola  of  the  seeds  is 
a  dose, — Gen.  Med.  Top. 
CONVOLVULUS  ARVENSIS.  Lihh. 

G.  ChinenBiB  Ker.    \  C.  Ualoomi  BaA- 

Com  Bindwood.       £iio«  |  Him-padi,  Hum. 

It  is  native  throughout  Europe  in  sandy 
fields  and  by  roads,  also  in  China,  Persia,  and 
some  parts  of  India,  is  abundant  as  a  weed 
all  over  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  and  up  to 
10,000  feet  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya.    Ihe 
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CONVOLVULUS  SOAMMONIA. 


COOCH  BAHAB. 


officinal  himpadi  (deer's  foot)  appears  to  be 
from  this  plant.  It  is  said  to  possess  a 
pargative  qaalitj,  as  also  C.  soldanella,  C. 
maritimnsy  and  0.  macrocarpus. — Mng.  Gyc' 
page  140.  Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart. 
CONVOLVULUS  BI-COLOR. 

Two-enloured  convolvuiut.  I  Z»rd-kulmi.         Hind. 

A  yellow  aud  buff  flowered  Convolvulus 
cultivated  in  gardens. — Gen.  Mtd*  Top  p. 
181.  •  a 

CONVOLVULUS  BRAZILIENSIS,  has 
an  edible  root. 

CONVOLVULUS  DIANiE. 

Moonlight      coavolvulus.  |  Chauda  Hind. 

Cultivated  in  gardens^  the  large  fragrant, 
white  flowers  open  in  the  evening  aud  fade  in 
the  morning. — Gen.  Med,  "Top.  p.  180. 

CONVOLVULUS  GANGETICUS  :  Pink 
flowered  Convolvulus.  Cultivated  as  a  flow- 
er, and  also  abundantly  wild  with  several 
varieties  of  difl'erent  colours. —  Gen.  Med.Top, 
p.  180. 

CONVOLVULUS  MALABARICUS. 

PaymooBtee,  Tam.  |  Kattu  kt-lungu,  Hhkedc. 

A  native  of  the  Maiabar  coast  and  of  Cochiu 

China,  considered  by  farriers  in  India  a  good 

horse  medicine — O'Shavghneui/,  page  506. 

CONVOLVULUS  PLUIUCAULIS.  Chois 

PorpraDg,  Hind.  |  Oorakh  panw,        Hind. 

Baphalli,  „      |  Dodak, 

Common  throughout  the  Punjab  plains. 
It  is  eaten  by  cattle,  and  is  reckoned  cooling, 
and,  used  as  a  vegetable  or  given  in  sharbat. 
J)r,  J.  L.  Stewart. 

CONVOLVULUS  REPENS.  Linn. 

Wulhe  keeray,        Tam.  |  Vullie  keeray,  Tam. 

AinAie'i  Mat.  Med.   p,  258'     See   Kulmee 
sag. 

CONVOLVULUS   REPTANS. 

Kulmi  ahak,     Beno.  |  Tootu  kura,  Tel. 

Mandavalli  Can.  !  OIus  vagum  Bumph  Rheedt 

A  native  of  standing  sweet  waters,  very 
common  in  India,  affords  a  milky  juice, which 
when  dried,  is  nearly  equal  to  scammony  in 
purgative  efficacy.  The  tops  and  leaves 
are  eaten  in  stew  by  the  natives.— /4tii*/w. 
O'Shaugkne^ty.  page  606. 

CONVOLVULUS  SCAMMONIA,  Linn. 

Sukmunia,  Arab.  I  Mebmodeh,  Hind. 

Sugmoooia,  ,,     | 

A  native  of  Syria  and  the  Levant,reoently 
discovered  by  Dr.  Burn  in  Kaira  in  Gnzerat 
The  proper  juice  when  dried  is  called  Scam- 
mony. The  scammony  of  Aleppo  occurs  in 
fragments,  scammony  is  often  adulterated 
with  concrete  juices  of  a  similar  kind, 
with  flour,  chalk,  sand,  and  earth.  The 
most  abundant  harvest  of  scammony  is  in 
Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  There  are  several 
modes  of  collection,  which  gives  rise  to  cor- 
responding commercial  varieties.  The  Arab 
Dame  of  this  drug,  Ul  Sugmoonia,  signifies 
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the  purgative.  Several  old  preparations  called 
^  diagredium''  (^toicpi/Siov)  are  mixtures  of 
scaittmony  with  sulphur  and  liquorice,  and 
are  now  no  longer  used. — O'Shaughneity, 
page$^  500,  501. 

CO^^WAY,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  army^ 
who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was 
selected  while  quite  a  young  man,  to  be 
adjutant  general  of  the  army  of  Madras,  at 
a  time  of  ^ial,  when  the  European  officers 
had  become  disaffected,  and  he  held  that 
post  up  to  the  year  1837,  when  be  died  of 
cholera  on  the*  banks  of  the  Kistnah,  en  route 
to  be  brigadier  of  the  Hyderadad  subsidiary 
force,  and  he  waa  buried  there.  The  army  and 
the  public  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
inscribed — 

The  SoLlier^s  Friend 

Conway, 
Adjutant  General, 

obiit 

13th   May  1837. 

Erected  by  the 

Army 

and  by  the 

Public. 

CONYZA.  a  genus  of  unimportant  plants 
of  the  order  Matricariacess. 

C*  alopecuroides  of  Martinique,  diuretic, 
syn.  Pterocaulon  alopecuroideum^  />. 
G. 

C.  anthelmintica.  Linn.  syn.  of  Yemonia 
anthelmintica.     Willd. 

C.  balsamifera  of  India.  Soomboong  of  the 
Javanese,  syn.  Blum ea balsamifera.  D, 
C,  a  substitute  for  sage. 

C.  grandis.  syn.  of  Blumea  grandis. 

C.  cinerea.  L.,  G.  mollis.  Willd.  and  C. 
purpurea.  Linn.  syn.  of  Vemonia 
cinerea.  Lew. 

COOCH  BAHAR,  is  a  native  state  ruled 
by  a  rajah  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a 
British  Eesident.  It  is  situated  between 
Bengal  and  Assam,  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of 
British  India,  and  is  separated  from  the  high- 
lands of  Bhotan  by  the  Dooars.  Fallacotta  is 
the  most  central  town,  for  the  Jungsta,  Cha- 
moorchee,  Bala,  Bunna,  and  Beygoo  passes  into 
Tibet  and  Bhootan.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Cooch  Behar  lias  recently  been  formally 
proclaimed.  Up  till  this  proclnmation,  if 
a  ryot  or  peasant  owed  a  sum  of  money,  and 
was  unable  to  satisfy  his  creditor,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  wife  as  a  pledge, 
and  possession  of  her  was  kept  until  the 
debt  was  discharged.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  wife  of  a  debtor  was  not  redeemed 
for  the  space  of  one,  two,  or  three  years ;  and 
if,  during  her  residence  with  the  creditor,  a 
family  should  have  been  the  consequence, 
half  of  it  was  considered  as  the  property  of 
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the  person  with  whom  she  livedo  and  half 
that  of  her  real  husband.  The  country  has 
a  most  wretched  appearance,  and  its  inhabi- 


CONBA  OARBOW. 


The  mortalitj  on  the  Toyage  was  so  ooasi- 

derable,ranging  up  to  19  per  e&nt.  that  emigim- 

tion  agents  were  appointed  at  the  Indianports 

tants  are  a  miserable  and  puny  race.  The  lower    under  acts  of  the  Council   to  control    the 
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ranks  without  scruple  formerly  disposed  of 
their  children  for  slaves^to  any  purchciser,  and 
for  a  yery  trifling  consideration  ;  nor  was  the 
agency  of  a  third  person  ever  employed. 
Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  see 
a  mother  dress  up  her  child,  and  bring  it  to 
market,  with  no  other  hope,  no  other  view,  than 
to  enhance  the  price  she  might  procure  for  it. 
Turner* 9  Embassy p,  1 1,  Treaties,  Engagements, 
and  Sunnuds.  Vol.  VIL  p.  367. 
COOKIA  PaNCTATA,  Rotz. 

Qainaria  laDsium,  Lour, 

W  hong-pi  Chin.  |  Wham- pi  Chw. 

This  fruit  tree  is  a  native  of  China  and  the 

Moluccas.     It  is  a  middle-sized  tree  bearing 
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Decree  of  eoU. 
45* 


emigration. 

COOLING  MIXTDBES,  without  Ice. 

Parts. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,  wa-     ) 

ter,      each    ...    IJ 

Nitrate  of  aiSmonia,  carbo-     i 

Bate  of  ftoda,  water  each    1  ] 

Phosphate  of  soda, 9 

Sulphuric  acid, 4 

Sulphate  of  soda,... B 

Muriatic  acid, 6 


ST 

«)• 
47» 


Sulphate  of  soda, 5 1 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid, 4| 

I'hospbate  of  soda, 9 

Nitrate  of  ammonia, 6 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid, 4 

The  fall  of  the  thermometer  is  here  calca- 
lated  from  50^  and  the  full  effect  is  not  pro- 
duced uuless  ^he  materials  employed,  and  the 


an  edible  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eg^^   substance  acted  upon  be  previously  cooled  to 

yellow  on  the  outside.    The  flowers  are  small,     ' 

white  and  fragrant.      The  yellow   and  very 

agreeable  fruit  has  a  white  pulp/ rather  acid 

but  sweet,  and  which  is  much  esteemed  as  an 

article  of  diet  in  China  and  the  Archipeiaj^o. 
There  are  two  or  three  species,  natives 

of  the  £ast,  all    known   as  Wampee  trees. 

Hwangpi,  or  wham  pee,  means  yellow  skin.  In 

India  it  bears  its  rough  skinned  fruit  in  April 

and  May  :  it  grows  in  clusters,  containing  a 

sweetish  acid  juice,  resembling  black  currant 

in  flavour.     The  tree    has  very  dark  green 

shining  leaves,  it  has  ovate^lanceolate^eaflets, 

acuminated,  hardy,  unequal  at  the  base,  is 
rather  ornamental,  and  requires  very  little 
care. — VeigL  RiddelL 

COOKING  WAGON.  This  is  constructed 
somewhat  like  a  battery  caisson,  so  that  the 
parts  can  be  unlimbered  and  separated  from 
each  other.  The  **  limber,"  or  forward  part, 
bears  a  large  chest,  which  is  divided  into 
compartments,  to  contain  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
and  corn  starch,  with  a  place  also  for  two 
gridirons  and  an  axe.  From  the  rear  portion 
rise  three  tall  smoke-pipes,  above  three  large 
boilers,  under  which  there  is  a  place  for  the 
fire^  and  under  the  fire  a  box  for  the  fuel. 
Eaoh  boiler  will  hold  fourteen  gallons  ;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  in  each  one,  on  the  march, 
ten  gallons  of  tea,  or  coffee,  or   chocolate, 


could   be    made  in    twenty   minutes — thus    Schlag* 


that  point. 

Cooling  mir.turtt  with  lot. 
Parts. 

Pounded  ice  or  snow, 2 )    From  any  tem- 

CommoD  salt, 1>  peratare  to— ^* 

Snow  or  pounded  ice,  12) 

Commonsalt «>  Ditto ~25» 

Nitrate  of  ammonia, 6  )      ^^ *^ 

DiluUsuYphiriV  aci'd,.V.!!  2}  Fr<Hn.....32o  to-2S« 

Snow, ••  •...••  ......  S      Tk'xi.  «•• 

Muriatic  acid b\  ^**" "^ 

Snow, ...•  7)   rk*«A  4M 

Diluted  nitric  acid \\   ^^^ -"^ 

Snow, ••.• 4  I     T\'4»  4iki 

Muriate  of  lime, hS  ^^^ ""^ 

aJy^rmuViile  of  iime,!!!!!!  3  I  ^»**^ ""^ 

C^r^mirikVe'ViimV,.'"  2  }  ^**^ ©•to-W 

temuri.tV*;riime;:.:  U  ^^^  ....400  4o-7r 

DU^'dVulphuric 'acidi  .'.!lO/  ^***^ 6S«to-9S» 

—0*Shaughnessj/,  page  46. 

COON  ARE  h:.  Can.  Cathartocarpns  fistu- 
la.    Pers, 

COONCHEE  KOOREE,  a  tribe  of  the 
E[orawa. 

COONCH  GARROW.    SeeGaro. 

COONOOR.in  11^22';  76M5'.  in  the 
Nilgiri,  S.  E.  of  Ootacamund.  The  hotel 
is  5,960  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the 
mean  height  of  the  Jakatalla  cantonment, 
now  called  Wellington,  is  6,100  ft  It  is 
a  favourite  saoitorium  for  Europeans.   Bait 


giving  ninety    gallons    of  nourishing  drink 
every  hour. 

COOLEE,  a  name  in  use  in  Britbh  India 
to  designate  any  labouring  man,  working  for 
hire  ;  also,  the  hire  itself.  The  word  is  a 
oorruptipn  of  the  Tamil  word  Woleeya  or 
Wozheeya  Karen,  a  servant.  Under  this 
designation  great  numbers  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  India  have  emigrated  to  Ceylon 
the  Mauritius  Bourbon,  and  the  West  Indies 
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COONR-MOONDLA  or  Cunr  nmndla  is  tbe 
name  given  at  Benares  to  the  day  on  which  the 
seed  sowing  concluded,  in  the  Loww  Dosb 
and  Beiswara,  it  is  generally  called  Coonr 
Bojee  and  Huriur.  It  is  usual  amongst  the 
hindus  to  devote  this  day  to  festivity,  and, 
amongst  other  ceremonies,  to  decorate  the 
ploughs,  and  to  make  the  residue  of  tha 
seed-corn  into  a  cake,  which  is  partaken  of  ia 
the  open  field,  and  in  part  distributed  to 
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COORG. 

brahmins  and  beggars.  A  similar  practice 
prevails  in  great  Britain  wbeii  the  seed-cake 
and  farmenty  of  All-Hallows  are  in  request. 
Ill  Tusser's  homely  verses  we  read— 

Wife,  sometime  this  weeke,  if  the  wether   hold 

cleare, 

An  eod  of  wheat-sowing  we  make  for  this  yeare, 

Remember  you,  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not, 

The  seed  cake,  the  pasties,  the  furmenty-pot. 
Elliot.  See  Duleajliar,  Huriur,  Hnrpoojee. 

COOPER,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.S.I,  a  Bengal 
Civil  seryant,  who  did  much  good  service  in 
the  Punjab,  during  the  revolt  and  rebellion  of 
1857-58. 

COOPAY  KEERAY,  Ti.M.  Amarantus 
poljstachyus.     Lin, 

COORAN— ?  A  light  brown  coloured  Pe- 
nang  wood,  used  for  planks  for  huilding. 

COORBaN.  See  Kurban  :  Sacrifice. 

COOBQ(Codagu)  is  a  British  district,  admi- 
nistered by  a  Superintendent  under  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Mysore.  It  is  situated  in 
L.  12«26'  21',  and  L.74«>30'  46".  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  ni>rth  by  the  Hemavati  river ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Tambacheri  pass ;  on  the 
west  by  South  Canara  and  North  Malabar, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Mysore  country.  It  is 
60  miles  long  and  40  broad.  Coorg  was  survey- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Connor  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers in  1817,  who  has  written  a  very  in- 
teresting memoir  of  the  survey.  Of  2,400 
square  miles,  547  are  cultivated,  1,705  cultu- 
rable  and  148  unculturable.  There  are  168 
miles  of  road.  The  rain-fall  varied  in  1868-69 
from  68*09  inches  at  Kembu  KoUi  in  the  south 
efiat  to  95*25  at  Mercara,  the  capital.  The 
maximum  temperature  at  3  P.  M.  in  May  was 
83®  Rud  the  mean  72^.  The  minimum  in 
December  was  53"  at  6  p!  m.'  and  the  mean  65** 
The  aspect  of  Coorg  presents  an  entire  forest, 
the  long  and  narrow  cultivated  valleys  enclos- 
ed within  it,  serve  but  to  render  those  vast 
woods  more  striking.  The  whole  of  the  east- 
etn  boundary  presents  a  remarkable  line  of 
demarcation  exhibiting  an  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed and  impervious  wood  from  the  Burmagery 
hills,  till  reaching  the  Cavery  ;  this  space  is 
wholly  uninhabited.  Advancing  westward 
the  woods  decrease  in  density  as  the  country 
improves  in  cultivation,  and  become  gradually 
thinner  till  reaching  the  Western  Ghauts,  the 
immediate  summits  of  which,  partially  bare 
of  wood,  are  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  herbage. 
The  Mallimbi  Peak  lying  on  the  confines  of 
Telusavira  and  Teddavanad  is  an  exact  cone, 
Coorg  Proper  gives  birth  to  the  Cavery  and 
two  principal  streams  tributaries  to  it,  the 
Soornawutty  on  the  north  and  Latchmunteert 
on  the  south.  Neither  of  these  streams 
are  navigable  in  Coorg.  In  its  area  of  2,400 
square  miles^  it  has  a  population  of  115,357. 
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There  are  thirty-five  judicial  and  revenue 
sub-divisions,  and  507  villages.  There  are 
twenty-three  magistrates  of  all  sorts.  The 
total  cost  of  local  officials  and  police  of  all 
kinds  was  Rupees  1,14,578  in  1868-69.  In 
that  year  the  land  revenue  was  Rs.  1,68|108 
and  the  gross  revenue  Rupees  5,08,143,  The 
chief  towns  and  their  populations  are 


Mahadeopete . . .  3,825 
Virajapete  ...  2,889 
Somavarpete...     905 


Fraserpete    ...  1,109 
Sanivarsante  • . .     498 
Eodlipete     ...      690 
The  prevailing  languages  are  Coorg,  Cana- 
rese,   Malayaium,    Tamil,  Tuju,  Hindustani 
and  English.    There  are  about  40,000  native 
Coorgs  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  number  is  believed  to  be  decreasing.    The 
Coorg  race  are  called   Eoodaga.     They  are  a 
tall,    muscular,  broad-chested,  well  favoured 
race  of  mountaineers.     They  are  a  handsome 
and  well  made  race,  and  are  far  superior   in 
physique  to   the  inhabitants   of  the   plains, 
whom  they  greatly  despise.  They  are  also  far 
advanced  in  civilization  and  are  very  intelli- 
gent.    The  morald  of  the  Coorgs  are  scarcely 
any  better  than  those  of  most  other  races,  and 
the  vice  of  drinking  has   a  deep  and  widely- 
spread  hold  upon  them.  They  are  divided  into 
thirteen  castes.     They  marry  at  a  ripe  age, 
but  the  wives   of  brothers  are   considered  as 
common    property.     They    generally   retain 
the  old  devil-worship  of  the  Scythian   Dravi- 
dian   race,  from  which   they  are  descended. 
Nearly  ail    official  appointments   (of  which 
there   are  a  very    large  number)  under  the 
Snpeiintendent,  are  held  by  Coorgs,  including 
the  highest  one  of  Assistant  Superintendent. 
Mercara  is  beautifully  situated  in  almost  the 
very  centre  of  the  country,  and  is  4,500  feet 
above  the  sea-level.    A  regiment    of  native 
infantry  is  always  quartered  in  Mercara,  in  a 
fort  which  was   formerly  the  rajah's    palace, 
and  which  is  a  very  spacious  and  substantial 
building.     It  is  supposed  to  have   been  built 
for  the  rajah  by  an  Italian,  who  is  said  to 
have  suffered  the  uauaI  fate  of  such  pioneers 
of  civilization,  by  being  bricked  up  in  a  wall 
as  soon  as  the  building  was  finished.     Vera- 
jenderpet  is  situated  on  the  road  leading  to 
Cannanore    from  Mercara,  and    is  20  miles 
from  the  latter  place.    There  is  a  cross  road 
from  Mysore,  which  joins  the  road  to  Canna- 
nore a  few  miles  below  Verajenderpet^  and 
along  this  road  passes  all  the  direct  trafi&c 
between  Mysore  and  the  coast.    Fraserpet  ia 
situated  on  the  road  to  Mysore  from  Mercaray 
and  it  is  also  20  miles  from  the  latter  place. 
The  river  Cauvery  runs  past  Fraserpet,  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  Coorg  and  My- 
sore«    The  S.   W.  monsoon,    which  always 
rages  throughout  Coorg  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, is  scarcely  felt  at  Fraserpet^  and  on  this 
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acoount  the  European  and  native  officials  re- 
side there  during  the  wet  season,  returning^  to 
Meroara  as  soon  as  the  monsoon  ceases.  The 
chief  productH  of  the  country  are  rice,  carda- 
moms aud  coffee  ;  and  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  cultivatiun  of  tea,  cinchona,  and 
cotton.  Cardamoms  grow  wild  in  the  jungles, 
and  are  merely  gathered,  dried  and  exported. 
In  1833,  crueltiesi  carried  on  for  a  long  series 
of  yeura  hy  the  rajah,  hrnnght  on  him  n  war 
by  the  Indian  Government,  al^d  afrer  a 
series  of  operations,  Coor^  was  captured 
after  a  battle  on  the  8th  April  1834.  He 
was  of  the  lingaet  hindu  sect.  It  was  at  one 
time  hoped  thivt  the  climate  would  be  suit- 
able for  coffee  growing,  but  much  of  the 
money  invested  there  by  Europeans,  in  that 
branch  of  agriculture  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  has  been  lost.  The  bug^  the 
great  elevation,  and  heavy  rain  have  been  the 
great  opponents  to  its  success*  One  estate  of 
200  acres  lias  been  statecl  to  have  yielded  100 
tons  of  coffee  in  a  year,  which  is  ten  cwt.  to  the 
acre.  The  greatest  yield  ever  obtained  in 
Ceylon,  was  15  owt.  The  greater  number  of 
estates  were  opened  on  the  ghat  leading  from 
Mercara  to  Mangahire,  but  the  crops  were 
yearly  destroyed  by  the  bug.  The  rainfall  on 
this  ghaut  is  probably  greater  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Coorg,  and  appears  to  nourish  the 
**  bug/'  and  to  cause  a  rot  amongst  the  foliage 
of  the  coffee  trees,  destroying  alike  branches, 
leaves,  and  fruit.  The  "  bug*'  also  ravaged 
the  Cannanore  Ghat.  Scarcely  an  estate  in 
Coorg  can  be  said  to  be  quite  free  from  the 
scourge,  those  situated  on  the  ghats  suffer 
much.  See  Bug.  Gi»ffee,  India,  p.  321,  326, 
Polyandry. 

COOROOKOO   OIL,    or    Brumadundoo. 
Argenione  Mexicana. 


Oil  of  Prickly  Poppy, 
Or  Jamaica  }'«>llow 
thistle,  En  6, 


Brumadundoo  yennai,  Tam. 
Brumadundi  Nooua,  Tbl. 
Faring!  datura  ka  t«l,  Hind. 

This  pale  ye)loW|  limpid  oil,  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  large  quantitiea  from  the  round  corru- 
gated seeds  of  the  prickly  poppy,  Argemone 
Mexicana,  which  was  originally  introduced 
from  Mexico  in  ballast,  but  now  flourishes 
luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  natives  and  used  in 
lamps,  but  is  doubtless  adapted  to  other  and 
more  important  uses.  In  North  A  root  it  costs 
from  Rs.  1-14-0  to  Rs.  2-1-0  per  raaund — 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855.  See  Argemone 
Mexicana. 

GOOKMEE,  OR  CURMI.  A  large  class  of 
cultivators  in  the  eastern  and  central  portion 
of  Bengal,  few  in  Delhi  and  the  Upper  Doab. 
Under  the  different  names  of  Coormee,  or 
Koormee,  Kumbbi,  Kunabi,  Koombhee,  they 
extend  throughout  the    greater  part    of  Hin- 
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dostan,  Berar,  and  the  Western  Deciui. 
They  are  famous  as  agriculturists,  bat  fre- 
quently engage  in  other  occupations.  The 
Coormee  women,  like  the  Jatnee,  assist  the 
men  in  husbandry,  and  have  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  industry. 

Rhulee  jat  kooubin  kee  k*boorpee  hat,'h 

K^het  uirawen  apne  pee  ki  sat,h. 

The  Coormee  of  these  provinces  are  said  to 
have  seven  sub-divisions,  which  are  usually 
enumerated  aHK,'hureebind,  Puturya,  6/hor- 
churha,  Jyswar,  Canoujeay  Kewut  and  Jhoon- 
eya. — Ellioi. 

COOROOMBRANAAD.  A  district  of 
Malabar.     See  Curutnbar,  India,  Kummaler. 

COORO  OMBAR,  a  race  of  Wynaad.  They 
are  very  docile,  quick  of  imitation,  and  sla- 
vishly submissive  to  their  moodely  or  head. 
This  individual,  like  a  patriarch  of  old,  ezer. 
tiises  undisputed  power  over  his  own  family, 
numerically  containing  about  twenty  or  thirty 
beings.  Tho^e  employed  by  the  coffee  plan- 
ters  are  a  little  civilized,  appreciating  the 
comforts  of  life  in  a  slight  degree  higher  than 
their  more  savage  brethren.  They  erect  rude 
huts  for  the  habitation  uf  themselves  and  fa- 
mily, which  are  built  on  elevated  ground, 
surrounded  by  jungles,  and  about  six  in 
number ;  they  touch  one  another,  and  the 
whole  present  the  furm  of  a  crescent.  Que 
larger  than  the  rest,  styled  the  cutcherry,  is 
erected  in  the  middle  in  the  shape  of  a  hall^ 
for  the  sojourn  of  casual  strangers  :  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  their  household  deity,  and  the  place 
cannot  be  contaminated  by  a  shoed  foot.  They 
may  be  said  to  be  ephemeral  reaideiits  in 
these  habitations  j  the  presence  of  a  sus- 
pected stranger  in  their  vicinity,  sickness, 
or  other  trifliug  but  natural  cause,  will 
make  them  emigrate  from  one  place  to  another, 
generally  within  the  same  district,  and 
sometiraea  for  miles  away,  but  always  prefer- 
ing  lonesome  localities  aud  dense  jungles. 
The  Cooroombar  does  not  stop  for  two  weeks 
together  in  the  same  place ;  hence  though 
some  are  partly  civilized,  they  have  not  yet 
been  brought  into  a  settled  mode  of  life,  llie 
exteut  of  Government  lands  in  Wynaad  is  not 
known,  but  Government  also  possess  some 
forest  lands  towards  Periah  and  Teriate,  aud  in 
several  spots  over  Wynaad.  In  the  teak  belt 
are  several  bands  of  Coorumbars,  some  of  the 
Jani,  and  others  of  MooUy  caste  3  they  amount 
to  about 

Coorumbur....  200  Fanniar  and  Pooliar  100 
Gurchea 50  Chetty  and  Squatters  50 

The  former  live  entirely  in  the  forest.  They 

are  the  only  axe  men,  and  without  them  it 

would  be  difficult  to   work  a  forests     The 

Coorumbur,  through  their  headmen,  are  held 
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respotiAible,  asd  the  Che^y  are  also  reRponti- 
ble  for  their  Panniar  or  farm  slaves.  The 
Coorumbar  services  are  constantly  called  for 
by  the  woud  contractor  and  the  planter. 
They  vrill  not  leave  tbeir  haunts  in  the  forests 
for  any  time.  (7.  H.  S.  in  Newspaper.  Cleghom 

Forest  Report. 
C00H00MIN6A,  a  beetle,  the  Butocera 

robos,  which  penetrates  the  trunk  of  young 
cocoanut  trees  near  the  ground,  and  deposits 
its  eggs  near  the  centre.  The  grubs  eat  their 
way  up  and  destroy  the  tree. 

COORU,  one  of  the  great  families  who 
settled  in  Hindustan.  Many  of  theiu  dispersed 
over  India  and  Central  Asia,  amongst  whom 
may  be  placed  the  Ootooru  Cooru  (Northern 
Oooru)  of  the  Pooran,  the  Ottorocur»  of  the 
Greek  authors. 

C008Y,  a  tributary  to  the  Hoogly,  also 
written  Cosi  and  Kosi.  It  rises  in  the  Ram- 
ghur  district,  lat.  23°  35',  Ion.  85®  58'  runs  a 
circuitous  course,  but  generally  S.  £.,  intu 
the  Hoogly.  Its  length  is  240  miles. 

€00T.     Fulica  atra. 

COOTANAD,  a  district  of  Malabar.  See 
Knmmaler. 

COOTE,  Sir  Eyre,  k.  c  b.,  a  Britinh  officer 
who  served  in  the  Carnatic  from  1769,  during 
the  contests  for  supremacy  between  the 
British  and  the  French.  He  was  out  manoeuv- 
red on  the  Palar  river,  but  in  1760,  beat  M. 
Lally  at  Wandewash,  recovered  all  the  places 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  captured  Pondicherry.  lie 
was  a  hardy,  energetic  soldier.  He  arrived  in 
India  in  1759,  recaptured  Wandewash,  and 
in  1769  defeated  MM.  Lally  and  Bussy. 

COOTTOOPASSALEI  KEERAY.  Tam. 

Oupodaki  Saks.  |  Poti  Hataak  koora    Tbl. 

This  is  the  Basella  lucida.  Lin.    Aintlie 

p.  253. 

COPAIFERA.  Several  species  of  this  genus 
in  the  W.  Indies  yield  Balsam  of  Copaiva. 

COPAIFERA  BIJUGA.     See  Copaiva. 

COFAIVA.  Copaiba. 

Baume  de  Copaha      Fk.  j  Capayva  Sp. 

Kopoiya  balsam        Gkb.  | 

Copaiba  is  the  fluid  resinous  exudation  of 
several  species  of  Copaifera,  of  C.  Laugsdorffii. 
Dee,,  of  C  officinalis.  Copaiba  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Marcgraaf  and  Piso  in  1643  ;  but 
the  species  is  uncertain,  as  the  latter  gives  no 
figure,  and  the  former  only  one  of  tbe  fruit 
(supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Copaifera  bijuga 
WUld).  Jacquin,  in  1763,  described  a  species 
of  Copaifera  from  Martinique,  whiob  he  named 
C.  officinalis,  and  which  probably  yields  the 
copaiba  obtained  from  the  West  Indies.  It 
has,  however^  been  ascertained  that  seteral 
apecies  yield  the  copaiba  of  commerce.  The 
wood-oU  of  some  species  of  Dipterocarpua 
yields  a  substance  closely  resembling  ct^ba. 
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Fanlkner,  Royle,  page  364.  See  Dipterocarpua 
Isevis. 

COPAIVA  LANGSDORFFII.  See  Co- 
paiva. 

COPAIVA  OFFICINALIS.  See  Copaiva. 

COPAL.  This  important  resin  exudes  spon- 
taneously from  two  trees,  Rbus  copalinum, 
and  Eloeocarffus  copalifer,  the  first  being  an 
American  and  West  Indian,  and  the  second  an 
East  Iiidiun  tree.  Another  variety  of  copal  is 
obtained  from  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  several 
species  of  HymenoeSy  on  the  Amazons,  are  said 
to  produce  kinds  of  copal.  The  American 
copal  occurs  in  commerce  in  flat  fragments  ; 
whereas  the  East  Indian  is  generally  obtained 
in  roundish  masses.  The  latter  furnishes  the 
finest  varnishes.  Fresh  essence  of  turpientine 
dissolves  it  completely,  but  old  turpentine 
will  not  do  so.  It  is  stated  that  essence  of 
turpentine^  digested  upon  sulphur,  will  dis- 
solve double  its  own  weight  without  letting 
any  fall.  The  oil  of  rosemary  also  dissolves 
copal  with  great  readiness.  Aa  excellent 
varnish  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  part 
of  copal  and  one  of  essence  of  rosemary,  with 
from  two  to  three  parts  of  pure  alcohol  Go- 
pal  is  largely  imported  into  Bombay  from 
Zanzibar,  tbe  major  portion  of  which  is  re- 
exported to  England,  and  occasionally  to 
France  and  Calcutta*  Copal  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  anime,  when  the  latter  ia 
clear  and  good,  but  the  solubility  in  alcohol 
furnishes  a  useful  test-— the  anime  being 
readily  soluble  in  this  fluid,  while  copal  is 
sparingly  so.  Copal  is  also  brittle  between 
the  teeth,  whereas  anime  softens  in  the  mouth. 

COPAL  VARNISH  is  a  solution  of  the 
copal  gum  resiu  in  equal  quantities,  and  lin- 
seed oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  spirits  of  wine  or 
alcohol ;  it  is  used  for  japanning  snuff-boxes, 
tea  boards,  and  similar  articles.  Copal 
varnish  and  amber  varnishes  are  also  much 
employed  by  the  artist  and  by  the  photo- 
grapher for  the  preservation  of  their 
works.  Tbe  latter  is  perhaps  superior  to  any 
of  the  other.  Far  less  attention  is  paid  to 
the  peculiar  properties  of  varnishes  than  could 
be  desired.  The  artist  employs  a  varnish  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  his  labours  from  the 
combined  influence  of  light  and  air  ;  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  he  is  employing 
a  material  which  is  itself  constantly  passing 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  a  state  of 
disintegration.  We  know  that  many  varnishes 
rapidly  change  colour,  and  that  some  are 
more  liable  to  crack  than  others  are.  A  few 
preliminary  experiments  may  be  made  of 
great  value.  For  example,  if  portions  of 
various  samples  of  varnish  are  spread  upon  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  dried,  we  have  the  means 
ofdetermining  many  important  points.  Cover 
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one  half  of  tbe  varuisbed  glass  with  an  opaque 
screen,  and  expose  tbe  otber  balf  to  sun-sbine 
day  by  day ;  by  placing  tbe  glass  upon  a 
sbeet  of  colourless  paper,  it  will  be  seen 
whether  any  colour  has  been  imparted  by  tbe 
action  of  tbe  sunsbine.  After  a  few  days,  if 
tbe  whole  arrangement  is   placed  in  spirits  of 


dantly  diffused  in  nature,  being  found  native 
as  au  oxide,  a  aulpburet,  a  sulphate,  carbo- 
nate, arseniate,  and  phosphate.  Copper  is 
found  in  Persia,  India,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and 
Japan.  Copper  ore  in  tbe  form  of  aul- 
pburet  is  chiefly  abundant  in  Harogurh  in 
Shekawattie  :  near  Ajmeer  tbe  carbucate  of 


turpentine,  tbe  varying  degrees  of  solubility  :  copper  is  found  in  small  veins,  and  in  con- 
may  be  noted  ;  and  from  this  may  be  deter-  jnoxion  with  ores  of  iron. — {Genl,  Med,  Top. 
mined  tlie  rate  at  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 1  p.  169.)  A  silicate  of  copper  occurs  in  Nellore 
eumstanoes,  oxygen  is  absorbed — the  rate,  i  coUectorate,  but  not  in  workable  lodes.  Cop- 
indeed,  at  which  the  elements  of  destruction  '■  per  ores  are  fi>und  in  the  Jeypoor  domiaious, 
proceed.  Thus  a  cocisiderably  greater  degree  |  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Nejeebabab,  Kagpore 
oi  permanence  may  be  secured,  than  when  and  Dhumpore,  places  lying  betwixt  forty 


the  artist,  trusting  only  to  the  varnish-maker, 
employs  a  preparation  about  <vhich  he  knows 
nothing. — Robert  JJuntt  in  London  Art 
Journal  oj  Decemhery  iS5S.  Binylow  III.  83. 
COPALITE,  or  mineral  copal,  is  found  in 
ligniform  pieces  near  Quilon,  under  laterite. 
It  is  also  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  west- 
ern part  ol  tropical  Africa,  from  sandy  soil 
with  thorny  bushes,  and  the  only  large  tree 
growing  is  the  Adansonia.  The  digging  is 
from  two  to*  ten  feet  or  more,  and  it  is  found 
in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  from  a  ben's  egg 
to  a  child's  bead.  Of  the  three  colours,  yellow, 
red  and  white,  the  first  makes  the  best  var- 
nish, and  brings  the  highest  price. 

COPALM  BALSAM  is  a  product  of  the 
Liquidamber  styraciflua. 

COPARI,  properly  Cobbari  tengai,  Tam. 
Copra,  kernel  of  cocoa  nut. 

COPAULDROOG,  taken  by  storm  on  the 
14th  May  1819. 

COPE,  Henry,  wrote  on  the  ruined  city 
of  Ilanade,  Sindiah's  dominions,  in  Bl. 
As.  Trans.  1848,  vol.  XVII.  1079.— On  the 
ruined  city  of  Ferozabad.  Ibid,  1847,  v(»l. 
XVI.  ;  1848.  vol.  XVII.  971.— On  the  silk 
manufactures  of  the  Punjaub  Lahore  Agri- 
Trans.  1852.    See  Silk. 

COPEKNICIA  CERIFERA.  See  Camau- 
ba. 

COPI-COTTA.  SiKO.  Coffee. 

COPIKACHU,  also  Atmagupta.  Sans. 
Mucuna  prurita. 


COPPER. 

Nehass 

Ar. 

Kya-ni 

BURM. 

Tung 

Chist. 

Kobber 

Dan. 

Koper 

DUT. 

Cuivre 

Fr. 

Kupper 

Gbr. 

Tamba 

Guz. 

Kehesh 

Hbb. 

Rame 

It. 

Ciiprnm 

Lat. 

VeniM  4f  iiM  aocients,, 


Tambaga 

Mida 

Miedz 

Cobre 

Krasuoimjed 

Mjed 

Tsmraka 

Tamra 

Kopper 

Shembu 

Tam  brain 

Raggi 


Malay. 

Pers. 

Pol. 

Port.  Sp. 

Rub. 

Sans. 

}i 
Sw. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


Copper,  gold  and  silver,  are  the  roost  an- 
ciently known  of  the  metals.  Copper  is  abun- 
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and  fifty  coss  eaat  of  Sirinagur  ;  two  cop- 
per mines  are  worked  during  eighc  months  of 
the  year.  A  copper  mine  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Travers,  then  Collector  of  tbe  On- 
gole  district,  betwixt  Poodala  and  Ardiughie  ; 
which,  for  a  short  time,  attracted  notice,  but 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  pro- 
duce was  a  variegated  purple  ore,  containing 
a  considerable  portion  of  iron.  Captain  Ar- 
thur of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Ainsiie,  that  the  green  carbonate  of  cop- 
per called  malachite,  is  a  product  of  Travau- 
core,  but  of  late  this  has  not  been  heard  of  : 
the  copper  ore  of  Japan  is  certainly  tbe 
finest  in  the  world,  and  is  an  article  of 
trade  from  the  island.  Copper  is  also  found  in 
Tibet,  in  the  Burman  dominions,  in  Nepaul, 
and  in  great  abundance  in  Sumatra,  where  it 
is  by  all  accounts  combined  with  much  gold. 
By  Le  QentiFs  description  of  thePhilippiue  is- 
lands, this  metal  is  common.  Dr.  Heifer  aaya. 
that  the  copper  on  the  Lampei  Islands  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  O'Riley  states  that 
specimens  of  copper  ore  have  been  brooght 
from  several  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipda- 
go,  all  of  the  same  character,  viz,  the  grey  cop- 
per ore  containing  from  forty  to  fifty  parts  of 
the  metal  in  combination  with  antimony,  iron, 
and  sulphur.  He  has  also  traced  the  existence 
of  the  sulphuret  of  copper  on  tbe  Ataran  ;  and 
Dr.  Mason  had  a  fine  specimen  of  the  green 
carbonate,  or  malachite,  brought  him  by  a 
Burman,  who  said  he  received  it  from  a  Elaren 
who  represented  that  it  was  found  near  tbe 
bead-waters  of  tbe  Ataran  ;  and  other  natives 
have  assured  him  that  the  same  mineral  ex- 
ists up  the  Saiwen.  The  blue  carbonate  of 
copper  is  seen  in  the  same  specimen  miited 
with  the  green  carbonate.  Tbe  natives  say  it 
is  found  in  Province  Amherst,  but  he  has  seen 
it  only  in  specimens  from  Cbeduba  near  the 
coast  of  Arracan.  (i/aton).  Copper  ores  have 
been  found  in  Sumatra,  Celebes*  and  Timur. 
In  the  two  former,  mines  of  it  are  said  to  be 
worked,  but  if  such  be  the  case,  even  their 
locality  has  certainly  never  been  shoiro.  The 
probability  is  that  this  metal  has  always  been. 
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M  it  now  is,  imported.  The  prevailing  name 
for  it  is  tambaga,  a  oorruptioii  of  theSanacrit 
tamrsi.  ( Crawfurd  Diet,  pagt  1 16).  It  has  been 
discovered  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  it  has 
been  long  known  to  exist  in  8umntra  and  Ti- 
mur.  The  utensils  made  of  this  metal  in  those 
islands  always  contain  some  imn,    and    the 
bars  or  cakes  into  which  it  is  CHSt  when  sold 
for  nnalloyed  copper,  require  much  labor  to 
make  them  pure  and  miilieable.     The  copper 
found  in  Japan  contains  gold  in  all<»y  ;  it 
occurs  in  the  market  in  small  red  bars,    six 
inches  long,  flat  on  one  side,  and  convex  on 
the  other,  weighing  4  or  5  lbs.  each  ;  this  cop- 
per is  the  most  valuable  of  any  found  in  Asia. 
The  Chinese  and  Dutch  exported  upwards  of 
2,000  tons  annually.  South  American  copper 
is  brought  to  the  China    market,    and    from 
England  and  the  United  States^  but    it    is 
scarcely  ever  landed ;  much  of  that  in  slabs 
is  sent  ou  to  India,  and  that  in  sheets,  rodst 
and  bolts  is  used  by    the    foreign    shipping. 
There  is  a  natural  alloy  found  in  China,  known 
under  the  name  of  white  copper,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  in  great  quantities,  and  pre- 
vents the    consumption   of   foreii^n  copper. 
The  constituents  are   not   known,  but  cop- 
per and  iron  are  probably  the  chief.     It  is  a 
singular  mineral,  seems  peculiar  to  China,  and 
has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Black  to   owe  its 
distinguishing  colour  to   an  alloy  of  nickel,  | 
(Aim,  Mat.  Med,  pagt  53.)    It  is  used   for 
dish  coversy  candlesticks,  tripods,  plates,  &c. 
&c.,  which  when  new  and  polished,  look  al- 
most as  well  as    silver.    Acetate  of    copper 
(arugo,  verdigris)  \%  like  the  sulphate,  a  com- 
mon bazar  article  in  India.  Verdigris  is  pre- 
pared on  a  large  scale  by  strewing  copper  plates 
with  grape  husks.    During  the   fermentation  j 
of  the  traces  of  sugar  in  the  husk,  the  copper 
combines  with  oxyi^en,  and  the  oxide  with  ) 
acetie  acid  formed  by  the  grape  sugar.     The 
process  is  extremely  tedious.     A  very  good 
article  can  be  made  by  using  tamarind  pulp 
instead  of  the  grape. — [Beng,  Fhar,  p,  324.) 
Copper  has    been  discovered  in    Singhu- 
na :  in  mines  in  Kumaoii  and  Qurwhal,  at 
Pokree  and  Dhanpore  in  the  territory  of  Luz 
near  Bela  :  in  mines  of  Deoghur  :  at  Daijee- 
ling,    at    Ajmir.     Copper    mines   occur  at  > 
Fapulee,  Fringlapanni,  Murbuggettee,  and  old 
mines  at  Kerraye,  Belar,  liaie,  Seera,  Ti>ma 
Cottee,    Dobree  and  Dhunpore.    Kich  veins 
of  copper  ore  are  said  to  occur  about  80  miles 
from   Amarapura.    In  the  Beng.  As.   Soc. 
Jour.  'No,  1  of  1851.  p.  1,  mention   is  made 
of  the  copper  of  Deoghur  or  Byjnath,  a  small 
town  in  zlllah  Beerbhoom.   The  surface  veins 
run  east  and  west^  and  present  the  ore  in  ir- 
regular masses  of  |  of  an  inch  broad,  so  much 
corroded  by  atmospherical  influence  as  to  ap- 
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pear  in  a  soft,  friable,  red,  yellow,  and  liver- 
coloured  or  garnet-coloured  earth,  but  upon 
(digging  a-  couple  of  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  veins  become  a  compact 
liver-coloured  mass,  spangled  with  shining 
particles  of  copper ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a 
soft  friable  apple-green,  yellow  or  white  fels- 
pathic  rock.  Traversing  the  copper  from 
north  to  south  small  veins  of  lead  appear, 
which  occasionally  form  the  containing  walls 
to  the  copper.  Mr.  Vincent  traced  the  vein 
of  copper  for  about  100  feet  east  and  west, 
and  dug  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  only.  With 
the  aid  of  coal,  dug  from  Banslee  Kullah  in 
the  liajmahal  hills,  he  smelted  some  of  the 
ore,  which  gave  a  return  of  30  per  cent,  of 
good  copper  ;  inferior  specimens,  mostly 
water- worn  pieces  picked  up  on  the  surface, 
gave  25  per  cent. 

The  mountainous  parts  of  Nepaul  are  rich 
in  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  The  produce 
of  the  farmer  is  smelted  in  other  hills  than 
those  where  the  ore  is  found.  The  eopper 
is  of  a  very  superior  kind,  and  before  the 
opening  of  a  trade  between  England  and 
India,  w«is  preferred  for  consumption  in  the 
territories  of  the  king  of  Oudli  to  that  ex- 
ported from  Britain.  Its  supersession  by 
the  European  product,  doubtless  arose  from 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  transportation 
through  a  mountainons  tract,  having  no  na- 
vigrtlile  rivers,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  in  the  arts  of  mineralogy  and  metal- 
lurgy. Lead  mines,  yielding  also  a  proper* 
tion  of  silver,  are  to  be  found  in  Moulkote, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  gold  mines 
to  the  north,  though  as  yet  no  traces  of  gold 
have  been  discovered  excepting  in  the  beds  of 
the  torrent  which  rush  through  Kachar  to  the 
eastward.  Copper  has  been  pointed  <mt  near 
Bella,  in  the  province  of  Luz,  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Lower  Sind,  by  Captain  Del  Hoste 
and  Captain  Harris  ;  in  Kumaon,  by  Lieute- 
nant Qasfurd aud  Captain  Durand;  at  Porkee 
and  Dhanpoor,  by  Captain  Bichards ;  at 
Almorah  and  in  Affghauistan,  by  Captain 
Drummond.  It  is  said  to  have  been  worked 
in  Cutch,  and  to  occur  on  the  Neiigh ernes 
and  near  the  Poondah  Ghaut.  (SmiUis  Ne- 
paul. Bombay  Times)  At  Kotah,  the  coal- 
field is  about  1 J  mile  in  width  from  east  to 
west,  that  is,  so  much  of  it  lies  within  Bri- 
tish Sigrowlee.  To  the  north  it  reanhps  to 
within  two  miles  of  Oondhee^  or  about  ten 
miles,  and  although  not  free  from  faults  and 
dislocations,  ten  miles  west  of  Palgunge  (that 
village  being  eight  miles  south  of  Kurhur- 
baree)  near  to  the  village  of  Burgundah,  cop- 
per ore  is  to  be  found.  The  people  at  the 
village  have  a  tradition  that  long  ago'coppev 
in  large  quantity  was  obtained  from  the  miu^. 
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A  shaft  was  once  sunk  to  a  depth  of  seven- 
teen feet  and  then  abandoned. — SmUh*8  Re- 
port of  the  Sigrowlee  and  Karhurbaree  CoaU 
fieid$,  p.  10. 

Copper  is  dug  from  the  mines  of  Keban  and 
ArgunaySituated  in  the  two  brancfaeii  of  Mount 


remains  little  altered  to  8  or  10  oz.,  alter 
which  it  becomes  whiter.  The  alloys  from  8 
to  ]  6  02L  are  much  used  for  furniture  work  : 
in  all  cases  the  metal  is  annealed  before  the 
applic:ition  of  the  scouring  or  cleaniug  pro- 
cess.    The  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  retain 


Taurus  that  enclose  the  valley  of  Lophene.     |  ^J^eir  malleabiliry  and  ductility  well  to  aboat 


Copper  ore  is  said  to  occur  in  an  island, 
just  below  Yelgurrup  in  the  Raingir  circar 
of  Hyderabad.  Copper  ore  occurs  in  Knmaon. 
From  Gurgaon,  there  was  sent  to  the  Panjab 
exhibition  a  piece  of  copper  pyrites,  which  is 
a  usual  ore  of  this  metal.  Also  specimens 
of  good  copper  ore  from  the  Hissar  district, 
and  of  the  metal  got  from  it ;  from  Pelang  in 
Kulu  and  from  Mauikaru  near  Kulu  in  the 
Kangra  district,  some  copper  pyrites,  and 
blue  carbonate  of  copper  from  Spiti.  From 
Rondu,  16  marches  beyond  Kashmir,  cop- 
per glance,  copper  is  found  in  Kashmir  but 
is  not  yet  an  article  of  trade. 

The  primary  formations  of  the  Australian 
continent  are  equally  metalliferous  with  those 
of  south-eastern  Asia.  Copper  ores  have  been 
found  as  long  ago  as  1802    at  Port  Curtis 
near  the  southern   extremity  of  the   range 
which  extends  along  the  north-east    coast. 
Flinders  met  with   indications  of  copper  at 
Good's  Island  in  Torres  Strait ;  but  his  sug- 
gestion does  not  seem  to  have  been  followed 
up  by  the  naturalists  attached  to  subsequent 
expeditions  {Flinderif  Voyage  to  Terra  A  us- 
tra/is,  Vol.  II,  p.  120.)  Lead  and  copper  mines 
have  been  worked  in  Soutli  Austrnlia  for  some 
years  past,  and  others  have  been  opened  re- 
cently in  the  western  coast  range,  a  little  to 
the    north    of  Swan    river.     Hematitic    and 
specular  iron  ore  and  copper  pyrites^  have 
been  found   on   the    north-west    coast  near 
Admiralty      Gulf. — Kinneir'e     Geogr-aphical 
Memoir^    p.    258.     McCulloch's    Commercial 
Dictionary^   p,  398.     Bombay  Times,  June 
]9,  Piddington  in    Beng,    As.    Soe,    Jour, 
Crawfards  Dictionary,  M asanas  l^enasserim. 
InnneOen.  Med.  Top.  ofAjmir,  O'Shnugh- 
nessy,  Beng.    Fharm,     Beng.  As.    Son,   Tr. 
184  Mo  1844.  Heynes  Tracts,  Bomb,    Geog. 
Soe.  Tr.  vi.  1 17.  Friend  of  India,  2Sth  Feb, 
1850.  Flinders^  Voyage.  Powell,  Hand  Booh, 
Smith  Nepaul.    Smilk*s  Report  on  Singrow- 
lee.    See  Deoghur.    Elburz.   Iran.  Japan. 

COPPEB,  ACETATE  OF. 

1IALA.T. 


ZaDJar 

Theng-twa 
Pitra 


Prrb. 
Tam. 


Arab.     S^naa : 
BiTRM.    Taibembaga 
lIlNO.     Zaugar 

Vangala  Patchi 

COPPER  ALLOTS  are  largely  used  in 
India,  alloyed  with  zinc,  brass,  tin  <ind  lead. 
The  red  color  of  copper  slides  into  that  of 
yellow  brass  at  about  4  or  5  oz.  to  the  lb.iand 
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8  or  10  ounces  tti  the  pound,  after  this  the 
crystaline  character  begins  slowly  to  prevail. 
The  ordinary  range  of  good  yellow  bran 
that  files  and  turns  well  is  from  about  4^  to 
9.  oz.  to  the  pound.  The  following  prop^ir- 
tions  have  been  taken  from  G.  Holtzapfel's  re- 
marks. The  quantities  show  the  proportions 
to  ]  lb.  of  copi)er. 

Half  to  U  oz.  zinc  is  added  to  copper 
when  usttd  for  castings  as  pure  copper  gene- 
rally does  not  cast  sound  :  the  usual  m«>de  ia 
by  adding  2  to  4  oz.  brass  to  lib.  6  oz. 
copper  :  brass  that  bears  soldering  well,  Bristol 
brass,  is  said  to  be  of  this  proportion. 

8  OZ-  ordinary  brass  less  fit  for  soldering 
than  6  oz.,  being  more  fusible. 

9  01.  to  16  oz.  Muntz  patent  sheathing.  40 
zinc  to  60  copper  is  the  beet  proportion,  it  is 
cast  in  ingtits,  heated  to  a  red  heat,  aud  at 
that  heat  rolled  and  forged  for  bolts  he. 

12  oa.  spelter  for  soldering  iron:  pale  yellow 
metal  for  dipping  in  acids  is  in  this  proportioiL 

IQoz.  soft  spelter  solder  for  ordinary  brass 
work,  2  oz.  copper  to  1  lb.  zinc  a  hard  crys- 
tiiline  metal  used  for  laps,  polishing  disksy  &c 

ALLOTS  WITH  TIN. 

The  tin  alloy  is  scarcely  malleable  at  2 
ounce.s,  it  soon  becomes  very  hard,  brittle  and 
sonorous  ;  alloys  of  1  ^  to  2^  easily  assosie 
the  maximum  of  hardness  without  beins^  crys- 
taline. Native  smiths  render  the  mixed  metal 
malleable  with  greater  proportions  of  tin,  so  6q 
the  Chinese  for  their  gongs  and  cymbals,  by 
gently  striking  it  while  hot,  at  repeated  heat- 
ings :  some  yenrs  ago  bronze  sheathing  for 
ships  was  prepared  on  the  same  principle.  Na- 
tives call  such  malleable  bell  metal  *'  akkaiisu" 
(Tel).  It  is  formed  into  vessels  for  containii^ 
acid  food,  buttermilk,  &c. 

1  oz.  of  tin  t«»  1  lb.  copper — a  soft  gun  metal 
1^  „  harder,  fit  for  wheels  to  be  cut  with 

teeth. 
1 1  „  to  2  oz.  brass  ordnance. 

2  „  hard  bearing?  for  machinery. 
2i  „  very  hard        do 

3  „  sc»ft  musical  bells. 
3|  „  Chinese  gongs  and  cymbals. 


»t 


house  bells. 


4J  19  large  bells. 

5    „  largest  bells. 

7^  ,y  to  8^  speculum  metal. 

V^ITH  LRAD. 

1  lb.  of  copper  to  2  oz.  a  red  ooloied  dnctik 

alloy. 
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cap?«B. 


COPSA. 


6  OB.  common  pojb  metal  ia  brittle   wben 
warinecl. 


The  alloy  with  lead  chiefly  iiBOil  on  accnnnt 
of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  tamed 
or  filed. 

WITH  ZINC,  TIM  AND  LKAD. 

1|  oz.  tin,  ^  sine,  16  copper  ;  pumps  and 
works  requiring  great  tenacity. 

1^  tin  and  2  oz.  brass  to  16  copper, 
to  be  cat  into  teeth. 

2^         16    for  turning  work. 

and  bearings. 

Melt  the    copper    alone,    the    brass    in 


Tudya,    Nilatutia  Hind. 
Cuprum  Titriola 

turn ;  Lat. 

Vitriol  urn  cseruleum 
Cnpri  Sulphas 
Turubhu ;  NiJa 

tutam  Tav. 


Zangbar  A  a. 

Dok  ta-taha  Burm. 

Bluettone  £ifa. 
Bloevttriol 

sulphat  of  copper     ,, 

Sulfate  de  Cuivre  Fu. 

Knpfer  Vitriol  Ger. 

This  salt  is  produced  naturally  in  the  water 
of  many  mines.  It  was  no  doubt  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  it  was  by  the  Arabs  and 
Hindoos.  It  is  a  common  bazar  article  in 
Indin,  being  manufactured  in  many  parts  of 
Bengal  and  the  engtem  Islands  ;  it  is  easily 
16    nuts  of  coarse  threads  I  prepared  by   heating  copper    to    redness    in 

contact    with    the    air,    removing  the  black 
scales    which    form,  and  dissolving  the^e  in 

•ui     4.1.    *•    :         i«  ji      4.1 «  !..«     dilute  and  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and   cryata- 
separate  crucible,  the  tin  m  a  ladle,   the  two    ...  t    ^u       c  •        »    -i       -i.  •    •     •  j 

la  ter  are  added  to  the  copper  when  it  i»  re-  |  ^^^P'J"  'i'  fefiun.g  of  silver  U  »  mc.den- 

moved  from  the  furnace  ;  the  whole  are  stirred  '  £  P^Pr*^     "  „:*7    l*'^'  quantities.- 

together,  and  poured  into  the  moulds.  i"'""'    '  ^''':  P"  ^^Z)     U  is  ...uch  u«ed  m 

5      ^  ,  «  »  t'  •         ^  I  dyting  operations,  m   the  pnntmg   of  cotton 

Ordinary  yellow  brass  is  rendered  veiy  and  linen,  and  fc»r  various  other  purposes  in  the 
sensibly  harder  by  a  small  addition  of  tin,  ^ay  ^rts.  It  has  been  employed  to  prevent  dry 
J  to  J  oz.  to  the  lb.  On  the  other  hand  by  the  rot  by  steeping  wood  in  its  solution,  and  is  a 
addition  of  a  like  quantity  of  lead,  it  becomes  poweiful  preservative  of  animal  substances  ; 
more  malleable  and  cuts  sharply.  Brass  be-  j  when  imbued  with  it  and  dried,  they  remain 
comes  a  little  whiter  for  the  tin  and  redder  ,  unaltered.  It  is  obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
for  the  lead  ;  the  addition  of  nickel   to  brass   tion  of  C(»pper  pyrites,  in  the  same  manner  as 


constitutes  German  silver. 

Gun  metal  (copper  and  tin)  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  proportion  of  zinc  mixes  better,  and 
the  malleability  is  increased  without  materi- 
ally reducing  the  hardness.  Lfad  in  small 
quantities  improves  the  ductility  of  tlie  metal, 
but  at  the  expense  of  its  hardness  and  colour, 
it  is  seldom  added. 

Pot  metal  (copper  and  lead)  ia  improved  by 
tlie  addition  of  tin,  and  the  three  metals  will 
mix  in  almost  any  proportions.  Zinc  may  be 
added  to  pot  metal  in  very  small  quantity, 
but  when  the  zinc  becomes  a  considerable 
amount,  the  copper  takes  np  the  zinc  forming 
a  kind  of  brass,  and  leaves  the  lead  at  liberty, 
which  in  a  great  measure  separates  in  cooling. 
Zinc  and  lead  are  indisposed  to  mix  alone, 
though  a  little  arsenic  assists  tlieir  union  by 
*' killing"  the  lead  as  in  shot  metal ;  antimony 
also  facilitates  the  combination  of  pot  metal, 
—7  lead,  1  antimony,  and  16  copper  mixed 
perfectly  at  the  first  fusion,  and  the  mixture 
was  harder  than  4  lead  and  16  copper,  and 
apparently  a  better  metal. — Mr.  Hohde  MSS. 

COPPER  SMITH.  The  small  green  Bar- 
bet,  Megalaima  viridis,  Omel,  It  is  common  in 
the  peninsula  of  India,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  coppersmith.  It  generally  perches  on 
the  top  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  sound  of  its 
voice  i^  ''tooky  took,  took,"  continuously, 
almost  identical  with  the  sound  produced  by 
striking  a  metal  vessel. 

COPPER,  Sulphate  ot 
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green  vitriol  from  iron  pyrites.  It  is  manu- 
factured for  the  arts  from  old  copper  sheatin^, 
copper  turnings,  and  copper  refinery  scales.  A 
little  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol  mixed 
with  the  rice  or  flour  paste,  used  for  joining 
papers,  very  effectually  keeps  these  destruc- 
tive pests  at  a  distance. — Royle,  Beng.  tkar^ 
p.  322. 

COPPER- WARE  and  tutenague  utensils, 
with  coral  and  glass  beads,  all  form  a  small 
portion  of  the  Chinese  trade  to  India  ;  the 
Chinese  seldom  use  glass  beads  as  ornaments. 

COPPERAS,  syn.  of  blue  vitriol,  cyprian 
vitriol, roman  vitriol,  sulphate  of  copper.  See 
Blue  stone.  Copper,  sulpi'Ste  of 

COPPER  cash  of  the  Chinese,  1200  go  to 
a  dollar. 

COPPER  PASTILLES,  pastilles  contain- 
ing  sulphate  of  copper,  **  Neela  toota, "  Bind. 
when  burned  destroy  bugs,  musquitoes  and 
fleas,  using  three  or  funr  in  a  day. 

COPPER  tea  pots  or  vases  are  imported 
from  Yarkand. 

COPRA.  Hind.  Gdz. 

Nari  Kela  Sans.  I  Kobara  tengai         Tah. 

Kobari  ten-kata       Tkl.  | 

This  is  the  dried  albumen  or  kernel  of  the 
cocoan  ut .  In  preparing  the  copra  of  commerce, 
the  kernel  of  the  cocoatiut  is  taken  out  when 
fully  ripe,  divided,  in  the  middle,  and  dried. 
It  ia  used  as  an  ingredient  in  curries  and  in 
medicine,  and  is  largely  exported  from  India. 
The  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  has  much  the  taste 
of  a  filbert,  and  is  a  valuable  ingredient  iin 
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COPTIS  TEETA. 

cnrries.  It  is  considered  as  very  nutritious. 
The  correct  hindi  word  is  K'hopra.— 4t?w?w, 
Faulkner,    Seeman.      See  Cocoanut :   Cocos 

nucifera. 

COPRIS,  one  of  the  Coleoptera. 
COPROPHAGOUS  BEETLES.  See  Cole- 

^^COPROVIS    VIGNEL     syn.    of    Ovis 

aries. 

COPSYCHUS,   a  genus    of  birds  of  the 
order  Ineessores,  Fam.  Merulid8e,aDd  Sub-fa- 

milv  Saxicolin©.  ^.  , 

COPSYCHUS    SAULARIS.    The    Dial 
bird  ;  it  is  common  in  Ceylon. 

COPT  a  race  in  Egypt,  about  150,000 
souls,  toHowing  Christianity.  Though  more 
or  less  mixed  with  other  races,  they  are  the 
undoubted  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egypti- 
ans, The  Coptic  language  became  almost 
extinct  as  a  living  tongue  ui  A.D  1700 
They  now  for  the  most  part  speak  Arabic.  It 
ivas  found,  when  the  hieroglyphic  letters  were 
written  in  English  letters,  that  the  words 
formed  were  in  the  main  Coptic,  with  a  slight 
admixture    from    the     Hebrew   a..d    other 


COQUILLA  NUTS. 

among  the  Mishmee,  Lamas,  and  Assamese  : 
quantities  are  sent   down  t«>  Assam  in  neat 
little  baskets  with  open  meshes,  made  of  narrow 
strips  of  rattan,  and  measuring  ;J  to   4  iuches 
in  length  by  2 J  in  breadth,  and  1^  in  width  ; 
each  basket  contains  about  an  ounce  of  small 
pieces  of  the  root  from  1    to  3  inches  long. 
The  t»ste    is   intensely  and    purely   bitter, 
very  lasting,  with  only  a  slight  aroma.     On 
mastication  the  root  tinges  the  saliva  yellow. 
In  North  \merica,  the  Coptis  trifolia  is  much 
employed  as  a  bitter  tonic.    Coptis  teeta  root 
brings  a  very  high  priee,  and  is  deemed  a  tonic 
remedy  of  the  greatest  value.     Its  influence 
in  restoring  appetite,  and  increasing  the  di- 
gestive powers,  are  very  remarkable.     It  did 
not  seem  to  exercise  any  febrifuge  virtue,  bat 
under  its  influence  several  patients  recover- 
ed from  acute  diseases  manifestly,  and  very 
rapidly  improved  in  strength.     The  dose  was 
5  to  10  grs.  of  the  powder,  or  on  ounce  of  the 
infusitm  thrice  only.     Latterly,  medical  ofi5- 
cers  have  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  quinine, 
both  in  remittent  fever  and  in  common  agues. 
The  tincture   is   a  bitter   tonic,   and  its  fla- 


admixture    from    the     Hebrew   a..a    «"^^^  <  and  colour   are  roiicli   more  agreeable 

tongn.;  and  that  the  ..nguage  Zl  Z't^^.  of  C«lo.nh.-«.„,%*<.. 


Pharaohs  did  not  differ  so  much  from  the 

language  of   their  modern  descendants,  as 

modern  English  does  from  that  of  Alfred  the 

Great     With    this   key,    learned  men,  who 

knew    Coptic  have  been  able    to    read    tlie 

hieroglyphics.     They  have  now  an  alphabet, 

arammar  and  dictionary,  and  any  person  mjiy 

learn  to  read  the  n.ysterions  language  on  the 

monuments  of  Egypt  as  easily  m  Greek  or 

Latin.    The  language,  though    m  the  main 

Semitic, has  a  considerable  mixture  of  Avi.in,or 

Indo-Germanic  roots.     The  Turks  call  them, 

i„  derision,  the  posterity  of  Pharaoh,  but  their 

uncouth  figure,  their  stupidity  ignorance,  aua 

.  ,     ,  °_   j^  iu^Ia  Ai.a/)if  tin  thAfloverejirns 


than  the  tincture  of  Colomba. — Heng.   Phar. 
p  422.  O^Shaughnessy,  p^ffesl62,  163. 
COQUE  Dlfi    LEY  ANT.    Fr.     Cueculns 

indicup. 

COQUILLA  NUTS  are  produced  in  South 

America,  in  tlie  Brazils,  by   Attalea  funifera, 

according  to  Martins,  or  the  Cocos  lapidea  of 

Gartner  ;  the  latter  title  is  highly  descriptive. 

The  plant  might  advantageously  be  introduced 

into  Southern  Asia.  The  Coquilla  nut  shell  is 

nearly  solid  :  with  two  separate  cavities,  each 

c.»ntaining  a  hard,   flattened,  greasy  keniel, 

generally  of  a  disagreeable  flavour  :  the  cells 

occasionally  enclose  agrnb  or  chrysaUa,  which 


uncouth  figure  their  St. W^  f,„j,  --.,,,     ^,,  ,«^„g 

T*'^'^".'^dV     Of  tS  di^mU Lro^the  i  into  the.  chambers  ar«  lined  with  filau.e,.te  or 
of  ancient  _Egypt.     Of  t»>e  diminution  oi  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  terminates 


numbers  of  the  Copts,  some  idea  may  bo 
formed  from  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
their  bishops.  They  were  seventy  in  number 
at  the  period  of  the  Arabian  conquest.  They 
are  now  only  twelve,  and  most  of  these  are 
settled  in  Upper  Egypt.— i?«t«««  *E(,ypt.  Cat. 
Rev.  No.  n.S'.ptr.  1861.  p.  1 18.  A«6«7.r', 
Travels,  p.  104.  ,    .      , 

COPTIS.  Its  warriors,  from  their  for- 
tresses in  the  Thebaid,held  the  wealthy  traders 
and  husbandmen  of  the  delta  in  sabjeoticn  as 
vassals.— 5A«rp«'<  Hi^ry  o/  Egypt.  }  ol.  i.  p. 

133. 

COPTIS  TEETA.    Walt. 
Mishmee  Teeta  Assam.  1  Hong-lane  Chin. 

The  «  Golden  thread  root"  of  Assam,  is  a 
native  of  the  mountemous  regions  bordering  on 


bristles,  and  this  end  of  the  shell  terminates 
exteriorly  in  a  covering  of  these  bristles,  which 
conceal  the  passages  :  this  end  is  consequent- 
ly almost  useless,  but  the  opposite  is  entire- 
ly solid  and  terminates  in  the  pointed  attachr 
ment  of  the  stalk.     Sometimes  the  shell  cim- 
tains  three  kernels,  less  frequently  but  one 
only,  and  a  coquilla  nut  has  been  seen  entirely 
solid.    The  substance  of  the  shell  is  brittle, 
hard,  close,  and  of  a  hazel  brown,  sometimes 
marked  and  dotted,  but  generally    uniform. 
Under  the  action  of  sharp  turning  tools  it 
is  very  agreeable  to  turn,  more  so  than  the 
cocoa-nut  shell  ;  it  may  be  eccentric  turned, 
cut  into  excellent  screws,  and  it  admits   of 
an   admirable  polish  and  of  being    lackered. 
On   the  whole  it  is    a  very  useful   material 
and  suitable  for  a  great    variety  of    small 


««t;vAnf  the  mountamous  regions  DoraeriDguu    a^a  suiwoie  lur  v.  5*^—     '  ,     V,  Z'      Z 
Unir  AwTand  its  root  is  in  high  repute  I  ornamental  works  both  turned  and  filed.  See- 
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COBBAN. 


COEAL. 


man  remarks  that  ooquiUa  nuts  being  exoes- !  called    in    the  Gospels,  a  gift.  See  Kurban  * 
sively  hard,   beautifully   mottled   with  dark  ,  Sacrifice. 


aiid  light  brown,  capable  of  taking  a  very 
high  polish,  they  are  extensively  used  for 
tuniery  work  especially  iu  making  the  handles 
of  bell-pulls,  small  tops,  the  knobs  of  walking 
sticks,  umbrellas,  and  other  articles.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  nuts,  a  coarse  black  fibre  is  ob- 
tttined  from  the  dilated  base  of  the  petioles. 
It  is  collected  by  the  natives,  and  partly 
used  for  consumption,  partly  exported  to 
Europe,  tied  up  in  bundles  of  several  feet 
ill  length,  and  sold  in  London  under  this 
name  at  about  £14  the  ton.  It  is  manu- 
factured into  cordage  in  its  native  coun- 
tries, and  as  it  is  light,  cables  made  of  it 
do  not  sink  in  the  water.  In  1850  about 
250,000  nuts  were  imported  into  England 
and  sold  at  30-40s.  the  lOOO.^Seeman. 
H^Utap/el,     PooUs  Slot  of  Com,  p»  98. 

CORA.  Hind,  also  Kora.  New,  raw,  fresh, 
lience  the  Hindee,  the  Ghilek,  and  the  Greek 
Koree,  a  virgin  ("  Pop.  Poetry  of  Persia,"  p. 
542). — Elliot, 

CORA-CORA.  See  Java. 


OOKBEILLES.  Fb.  Basket. 

COUBYN,  Dr.  Frederick,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Bengal  army,  editor  of  the  ludianRe- 
view,  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 
Calcutta,  1838—1844.  Author  of  the  science 
of  national  defence  with  reference  to  India. 
Calcutta,  1844.  Treatment  of  Cholera. 

CORACLE.  The  ferries  of  rivers  in  India 
and  the  S.  of  Asia  are  crossed  in  various  ways, 
but  on  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  the  upper  Indus 
and  its  affluents,  the  practice  of  three  thousand 
years  still  continues.  Xenophon's  ten  thou- 
sand were  ferried  over  on  inflated  skins,  and 
three  slabs  in  the  British  Museum  show  the 
representatiou  of  the  king  of  Assyria  crossing^ 
the  Euphrates  in  this  mode^  which  still  con- 
tinues on  the  rivers  named.  Canoes  are  of  com- 
mon use  on  the  ferries  ;  two  pieces  of  the 
bole  of  a  palmyra  tree,  scooped  out  and  block- 
ed with  clay  at  the  end)  and  fastened  to- 
gether, are  used  in  the  Circars.  The  wicker 
and  leather  coracle  traverses  most  of  the  rivers 
in  the  peninsula  of  India.     The  ferrymen  on 


the  Eistnah  river  in  the  peninsula,  are  theEoU 
C0RACIASBEN6ALENSIS.  The  Indian  race,  stalwart  men.  The  KiliKatr  or  Mad- 
Roller  and  the  *  King  Crow*  habitually  perch  jdakporerace  are  also  Kabl-gira  or  ferrvmen. 
on  the  telegraph  wires  to  watch  for  their  insect  q^q  Boat. 

prey  :  the  former  displaying  his  gaily  painted  j  CORACOPSIS.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
wings  to  advantage,  as  he  whisks  and  flutters  !  order  Scansores  or  Climbers,  and  Sub-family 
about,  regardless  of  the  fiercest  sun.    Coracias   Psittacin*. 

beugalenais  of  all  India  meets,  in  the  Punjab,  CORAH,  also  written  Cora,  the  mercantile 
ike.  the  European  C.  garrula  ;  in  Assam,  ^Mne  of  plain  silk  cloth  undyed.  Bandanna 
Sylhet,  Tippera,  and  more    rarely  in  Lower  \n  t^e  same  article  dyed.  This  word  is  derived 


Bn88ud 


Bengal,  it  coexists  with  the  C. affiuis,  speci- 
mens of  which  from  the   Burmese   countries 
are  ever    true  to    their  proper  coloration,  as 
those  of  C.  bengalensis  are  from  Upper  and 
S.  India  ;  but  there  may  be  seen  every   con-   ^  ^^^ 
ceivable    gradation  or    transition    from  one !  Jy^ITve-khet 
type  of  colouring  to  the  other,   in  examples  1  Gulli 
from  the  temtories  where  the  two  races  meet.   Koraalea 

Gwacias  garrula,  the  '  Roller'  of  Europe, 
Africa,  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  Sindh, 
and  the  Punjab,  is  migratory  in  Europe,  and 
rare  in  Britain!  According  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
Celebes  has  the  Carpophaga  luctuosa,  a  fine 
cream  coloured  pigeon,  also  the  Coracias  Tem- 
minckii.  Phseuicophaus  callirhyncus  is  one  of 
thefinest  known  cuckows.  Its  bill  is  of  a  brilli- 
ant yellow,  red,  and  black.  Ornithoptera 
remus,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  butterflies,  is  found  in  Celebes. —  Wallace^ 
p.  284. 

CORACIDiG.  A  family   of  birds    of  the 


from  bandhna,  to  tie,  because  iu  dyeing  the 
materials,  the  portions  to  be  left  white  are 
tied  into  knots.  See  Cora. 

CORAL,    Eng.  Port.  Span. 


Cor&Uium 

Poalam 

Earang 

Eorallii 

Birbat 

Vidruma 

Prabala 

Bubalo 

Pavalam 


Lat. 
Malat. 


Rub. 
Sani. 


n 


Pagadam 


SlNOH. 

Tam. 

TSL. 


Ar. 

BURM. 
UUK. 

Dot. 
Corail  Fr. 

Korallen  Qkr. 

MarjaQ      Gaz.      Hind. 

Malay.    Pers. 
Munga  ,, 

Ramuth  Hcb. 

Corale  It. 

Coral,  as  seen  in  the  market,  is  the  calcare- 
ous shell  of  an  insect,  whose  flesh  has  been  re- 
moved. It  is  merely  carbonate  of  lime  secret- 
ed by  species  of  polypi,  its  particles  cement- 
ed together  by  a  gelatinous  secretion  from 
these  animals.  Ovid  thought  it  was  soft  and 
pliable  in  the  sea,  and  only  became  hard  when 
exposed  to  the  air.     Marsili,  an  Italian  na- 


order  Insessores,  consisting  of  2  gen.  6  sp.,  viz   turalist,  thought  coral  to  be  a  marine  plant, 

Coracias  pileata  ;    garrula,    Indica,    aflanis  :   ^nd  the  polype  animal  its  flower,  and  Dr. 

Eui7stomu8  orientalis,  and  Pacifious.  Parsons  entertained  similar  views ;  hence  their 

CORBAN.  Ar.  Hikd.  Pjirs,  the  sacrifice,   name  zoophytes,  or    plant  animals.       The 
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CORAL. 

polypi  tbut  make  coral  are  ctiiefly  Anti- 
paihes  glaberrima,  Madrepora  corymbosa ; 
M.  pocillifera;  Qorgonia  tabeiculata,  two 
species  of  Astrea,  Leiopatbes  glaberrima  and 
L.  Lamarokii.  When  still  Hlive  in  the  sea,  the 
rough  sarface  is  seen  dotted  with  red  spots, 
which  are  the  polypi  or  coral  insects,  and 
a  minute  examination  detects  thousands  of 
them,  each  inhabiting  permanently  a  little 
cell  of  its  own.  Many  of  the  polypi  or 
coral  insects  have  a  little  parasol  whaped 
cover  for  the  head  ;  the  arms  are  furnished 
with  eight  claws,  are  long  compared  with 
the  body,  and  are  generally  seen  extended 
as  if  searching  for  food.  Some  of  the  kinds  of 
coral  resemble  gigantic  plants  with  flowers  and 
leaven.  Some  grow  like  a  tree  with  leafless 
branches,  and  others  spread  out  fan-like,  into 
broad  flat  surfaces.  The  walls  formed  by 
polypi  are  always  perpendicular.  The  brain 
coral  is  called  Meandrina. 


CORAL  IbLANDS. 

Samarang,  Tavemier^i  Trawd*,  p.  151-152. 
CORAL  ISLANDS.  Darwin  describes  them 
as  of  three  fiirras  ;  the  Atoll«  or  Fairy  ring  of 
the  Ocean,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  centre ; 
barrier-reefs  stretching  along  a  vast  extent 
of  coast)  and  coral  reefs  which  are  merely 
fringes  of  coral  along  the  margin  of  a  abore. 
Von  Buch  is  of  opinion  that  the  coral  ring  of 
the  atoll  is  merely  the  edge  of  a  saboiarine 
volcano,  cm  which  the  coral  insects  have  bailt 
An  atoll  differs  from  an  encircling  barrier  reef 
only  in  the  absence  of  land  within  its  central 
expanse ;  and  a  barrier  reef  differs  from  a 
fringing  reef  in  being  placed  at  a  much  giea- 
ter.  distance  from  the  land  with  reference  to 
the  probable  inclination  of  its  submarkie 
foundation^  and  in  the  preseece  of  a  deep 
water  lagoon-like  space  or  moat  within  the 
reef.  Atolls  sometimes  constitute  a  gfeat 
circular  chain  enclosing  a  deep  basin,  tat 
openitig  by  one  or  more  deep  breaches  into 


Coral  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Red   the  sea.    Sometimes  they  surround  a  little 


Sea^  the  Persian  and  A'abian  Qulfs.  in  van- 
ous  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  Japan, &c.  It 
is  brought  tfi  China  from  all  the*  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  native 
vessels,  and  is  there  wrought  into  orna- 
ments and  official  knobs  or  buttons.  It  sells 
from  40  to  60  doUarn  per  pecul  Recording  to  the 
color,  density,  and  size  of  the  fragments.  In 
former  years,  considerable  quantities  were 
imported  in  E.  I.  Company's  ships  from 
the  Mediterrane4in,  via  England,  but  none 
for  years  past  It  is  imported  to  some 
extent  into  India,  where  the  black  coloured 
is  most  CHteemed,  next  the  red  coral,  Coral- 
lium  rubrum  of  Lamarck.  In  Britain  the 
])ale  pink  corals  are  most  priced.  Liverpool 
received  from  Italy  120  lbs.  in  1852,  and 
146  lbs.  in  1854. 

Several  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India  are  very 
partial  to  ornaments  made  of  coral  and 
amber.  Tavernier  tells  us  that  in  his  time, 
the  Japanese  were  very  partial  to  coral,  and  he 
concludes  his  discourse  on  coral  by  telling  us 
that  "  the  meaner  sort  of  people  use  it  for 
bracelets  and  necklaces  all  over  Asia,  especi- 
ally toward  the  northern  territories  of  the 
great  Mogul,  and  all  along  the  mountains  as 
you  go  to  the  kingdom  of  Asen  and  Bootan." 
In  Europe,  coral  was  believed  to  be  a  fireat 
antidote  to  the  evil- eye,  and  to  ward  off  all 
dangers  and  injuries  by  sea  and  land.  At 
the  Mauritius,  Honolulu,  and  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  coral  rock  is  used  as  a  building 
material,  and  in  the  Archipelago  is  burned  into 
ImB.—McOulloch^s  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 
Ainslie  Materia  Indica.  Faulkner.  C.  W. 
King**  Precious  Stonee,  Gems  and  Predoui 
Metals.  Land,  1865.  Belcher  Voyages  of  the 
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island  by  a  girdle  of  reefs,  or  form  the  imme- 
diate edging  or  border  of  an  island  or  conti- 
nent. Atolls  occur  in  the  Pacific  in  the 
Chinese  seas,  amongRtthe  Marianne  and  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  Maldives  and  Laccadives,  and 
there  are,  also,  in  the  Eiistern  Archipelago,  the 
atolls  of  the  Sunda  group,  and  in  the  P)aeiio 
ocean,  are  many  of  the  ooral  islands. 

The  researches  of  Darwin  have  shewn  ns 
that  the  coral  polype  does  not  build  from  the 
fathomless  depths  of  sea  which  immediately 
surround  these  reefs  and  islands.  He  seems 
to  imply  indeed  that  the  coral  animals  cannot 
exist  at  a  greater  depth  than  thirty  fiathoms, 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  tropical 
seas,  living  corals  exist  and  build  compound 
polypidoms  at  far  greater  depths  in  the  nor- 
thern latitudes.  Darwin  maintains  that  the 
whole  area  of  the  Pacific  is  slowly  sinking, 
that  all  the  reefs  and  islands  are  the  summit 
of  former  mountains,  that  all  the  coral  struc- 
tures were  originally  attached  to  the  land  at 
a  shallow  depth,  and  that  to  whatever  depth 
belnw  they  now  extend,  it  is  only  in  a  dead 
condition,  and  has  been  effected  by  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  supporting  land  carrying  the 
coral  with  it,  while  the  SQCcessive  generations 
of  the  living  polypi,  ever  working  upwards 
on  the  old  dead  foundation,  have  maintained 
a  living  coral  structure  near  the  8urf«oe»  and 
that  nearly  in  the  tome  outline^  and  from 
the  original  foundation. 

In  coasting  along  a  tropical  reef,  the 
extreme  clearness  of  thd  water  permits 
to  be  distinctly  seen  the  coral  shrubs 
and  groves  whick  rise  from  the  blue 
transparent  depths.  They  take  Tarious  format 
some  massive  with  meandering  channels  over 
the  rounded   surface ;  some  forming  honey- 
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comb  blocks  formed  by  the  union  of  tliin 
plates  at  varioas  angles,  many  growing  like 
trees  or  shrubs  with  leafless  branches,  more 
or  less  ramified,  and  with  the  twigs  more  or 
leas  .slender  aud  pointed,  or  thick  aiid  rounded. 
Under  water,  the  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  a  hiyer  of  jelly-like  flesh,  of  many 
brilliant  colours,  formed  by  the  crowding 
together  of  the  myriad  tiny  polypi,  which 
protrude  their  slender  tentacles  aud  expanding 
disks  from  the  individual  cells.  Even  when 
severed,  the  branches  are  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, so  lung  as  they  retain  the  faint  purple 
balo  that  plays  around  their  ivory  tips,  but 
which  soon  vanishes.  A  rude  touch  beneath 
the  water  will  cause  the  lovely  tints — brilliant 
crimson,  orange,  and  emerald  polypi, — to  disap- 
pear, but  they  soon  protrude  again,  and  expand 
in  their  original  loveliness.  The  dimensions 
attained  by  the  labours  of  the  minute  workmen, 
is  the  most  astonishing  pare  of  the  spectacle. 
''  Some  individual  specimens  of  porites,  in 
the  rock  of  the  inner  reef  of  Tongatabu,  are 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  Astreas  and 
Meandriuas,  both  there  aud  in  the  Fejee 
islands,  measure  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The 
platform  resembles  a  Cyclopean  pavement, 
except  that  the  cementing  material  between 
the  huge  masses  is  more  f  olid  than  any  work 
of  art  could  be.  (Gosses*  Natural  History ^  p, 
92.  Darwin'*8  Naturalist*s  Voyage^  Ch.  XX.) 

Sometimes  the  barrier  reef  recedes  from 
the  shore,  and  forms  wide  channels  or  inland 
neas,  where  ships  find  ample  room  and  depth 
of  water,  exposed,  however,  to  the  danger  of 
hidden  reefs.  The  reef  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  New  Holland  aud  New  Caledonia  ex- 
tends four  hundred  miles,  at  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  having  as  many  fathoms  of  depth  in  the 
channel.  West  of  the  large  Fejee  Islands,  the 
channel  is  in  some  parts  twenty-five  miles 
wide,  and  twelve  to  forty  fathoms  in  depth. 
Tbe  sloop-of-war  Peacock  sailed  along  the 
west  coast  of  both  Viti  Lebu,  and  Vauna  Lebu, 
within  the  inner  reefs,  a  distance  exceeding  two 
hundred  miles.  *'  A  barrier  reef,  inclosing  a 
lagoon,  is  the  general  formation  of  the  coral 
islands,  though  there  are  some  of  small  size  in 
v/hich  the  lagoon  is  wanting.  These  are  found 
in  all  stages  of  development :  in  some  the  reef 
is  narrow  and  broken>  forming  a  succession  of 
narrow  islets  with  openings  into  the  lagoon  ; 
in  others  there  only  remains  a  depression  of 
surface  in  the  centre,  to  indicate  where  the 
lagoon  originally  was.  The  most  beautiful 
are  those  where  the  lagoon  is  completely  in- 
closed, and  rests  within  a  quiet  lake.  Ma- 
raki,  one  of  the  Kingsmill  group,  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  coral  islands  of  the 
Pacific.    The  line  of  vegetation  is  unbroken, 
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and,  seen  from  the  mast-bead,  it  lies  like  a 
garland  thrown  upon  the  waters.  It  is  in  th« 
south  Pacific  Ocean  that  coral  reefs  and  coral 
islands  are  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Tbe 
largest  known  coral  reef  is  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  that  runs  for  1000  miles  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  Australia,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore  of  from  20  to  60  miles.  The  Barrier 
Beef  of  New  Caledonia  is  40  mile^i  long. 
The  Maldive  Archipelago,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  470  miles  long  and  averaging  50 
miles  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  a  very  large 
number  of  coral  islands  and  islets^  the 
largest  of  which  is  8§  miles  in  length  by 
about  20  miles  in  breadth.  The  Chagos  group 
of  islands,  many  of  which  are  submerged,  ez- 
I  tends  over  an  area  of  170  miles  long  by  80 
miles  broad.  Coral  reef  is  the  popular  name 
given  to  all  kinds  ofcoral  buildings,  but  natural- 
ists classify  them  into  (a)  lagoon  islands,  or 
atoUs ;  (b)  barrier  or  encircling  reefs ;  and  (c) 
fringing  or  shore  reefs.  The  lagoon  islands  or 
atolls  have  met  with  the  largest  share  of 
attention,  not  from  their  size  or  importance, 
but  on  account  of  their  surprising  beauty. 
Darwin  beautifully  describes  the  atoll,  as 
*'  a  vast  ring  of  snow-white  coral,  often  many 
miles  in  diameter,  holding  within  it  a  low 
verdant  island,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
calm,  still  expanse  of  water,  a  kind  of  lagoon, 
which,  from  reflection,  is  of  a  bright  but  pale 
green  colour.  In  this  lagoon  one  sees,  here 
and  there,  a  firm  spot  of  land,  just  a  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  water,  on 
which  there  grows  luxuriantly,  the  palm  aud 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,  while  on  the  outside  of 
the  ring,  the  great  and  foamy  billows  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  lash,  with  unremitting  fury, 
the  dazzliugly  white  shores  of  the  coral  island. 
Barrier  reefs  encircle  groups  of  small 
mountainous  islands,  and  are  often  of  im- 
mense extent.  Sometimes  the  reef  is  visibly 
connected  with  the  land  that  it  surrounds, 
but  more  generally  a  long  line  of  foaming  and 
d;ishing  breakers  marks  the  separation  be- 
tween the  open  sea  and  tbe  smooth  waters  of 
the  channel  beyond.  Fringing  reefs  are  of  com- 
paratively small  extent,  and  only  differ  from 
the  barrier  reefs  in  having  no  separating  chan- 
nel between  them  and  the  shore.  The 
Maldives,  Chagos,  and  Laccadives  are  all  of 
madreporic  origin.  Tbe  eastern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia* between  9°  and  25°  S.  L.,  has  a  coral 
reef  or  barrier.  The  Great  Barrier,  an  archi- 
pelago of  coral  islands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  is  remarkable,  A  similar 
group  of  islands  is  found  between  the  Straits 
of  Macassar  and  Bali.  Marginal  reefs  extend 
from  the  island  of  Timor,  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Sumatra}  up  to  the  Nicobars.  The 
gaudiest  fish  live  among  the  coral  reefs ;  the 
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species  o!  the  Chetodou,  the  Balistinse,  and 
Glyphosodon.  A  Pomaoentrus  is  of  the 
richest  azure  blue ;  the  Glyphitododon,  and 
Theropon  are  striped  and  banded. — Louis 
Figuier  Ocean  World,  London  1868.  The 
Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Meefs  ;  by 
C.  Darwin,  p.  146.  Macgillvray  Voyage,  Vol. 
7.  p  73.  Maury's  Physical  Geography,  p.  80. 
Gosse  Natural  History,  pp.  90-94.  Uartwig. 
Jansen.  Collingwood.  See  Coral.  Polype. 

CORALLINACEiE.  A  family  of  marine 
plants,  belonging  to  the  order  Algae.  Accord- 
ing to  Harvey's  definition  it  includes  the  Co- 
rallinae  and  Spongitese  of  Kutzing,  and  the 
Corallinidro  and  Nulliporidse  of  Dr.  John- 
ston.—J^n^'.  Gyc.ypage  143. 

CORALLINiE.     See  Corallinacese. 

CORALLINE      CRAB.     See      Cancer. 

Crustacese. 

CORALLINIDiE.    See  Corallinacero. 

CORALLIUM.  Lat.  Coral. 
CORAL  PLANT.  Ekg.  Jatropha  multifida. 
COP.AL  tree.  Erythrina  Indica.  The 
Erythrina  is  a  genus  of  tropical  trees,  with 
clusters  of  very  large  long  flowers,  which 
are  usually  of  the  brightest-red,  whence  their 
name  of  Coral-Trees.  Moore,  wheu  describing 
the  Indian  islands,  notices  the 

"  Gay,  sparkling  loories,  such  as  gleam  bet^reen 
The   crimson  flowers  of  the  Coral- tree, 
In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  sunny  sea." 
Frequently   their  stems   are  defended  by 
stiff  prickles.  Voigt  notices  1 1  species  of  them 
known  in  India,  of  which  are  E.  arborescens 
of  Nepaul,  E.  ovalifolia  of  Bengal,  E.  Indica 
of  India  generally,  E.  striota  and  E.  suberosa 
of  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  E.  sublobata 
of  the  peninsula. — Voigt.  237. 
CORALU.    Tbl.    Millet. 
CORAWA.     A  migratory  race  in  the  pen- 
insula of  India,    engaged   in    mat    making, 
basket  making.     There  are  several  sections, 
the  Tiling  Coi-awa  and  Koonohi  Corawa.  &c. 
An  ancient  writer  on   Cochin  speaks  of  its 
lower  ranks  consisting  of :  1st,  the  Cannianol, 
who  are  astrologers ;  2nd,  the  Corwaa>  or  exor- 
cisers  of  evil  spirits ;  3rd,  the  Cuca  Corwaa, 
snake  charmers  and  diviners  ;  and  4th,  the 
Foenen  Poeloon,  who  accompany  them  with 
tambourines  or    small  drums.     These  four 
castes  are  in  some  measure  distinct^  but  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  strict  separation 
from  other  castes,  in  their  unsettled  mode  of 
life,  wandering  from  place  to  place  and  earn- 
ing their  livelihood  by  exorcism,  jugglery, 
snake  charming,  <feCo  like  the  heathens  in  Eu- 
rope :  and  in  their  independence,'  for   they 
manage  their  own    law  suits,    punish  their 
own  criminals,  and  are  subject  to  no  prince 
or  rajah.    Another  caste  ore  the  Mocquaa^ 
who  inhabit  the  seashores  and  subsist  by  fish- 
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ing,  many  of  whom  have  become  Bominh 
Christians.  See  India ;  Korawa. 

CORYATE,  Tom,  described  by  Pennant 
as  a  most  singular  traveller  of  Britain.  After 
publishing,  in  1611,  his  most  laughable 
travels,  styled  Coryate's  Crudities,  prefaced 
by  above  forty  copies  of  verses,  by  the  wag- 
gish wits  of  the  time  (amongst  which  is  one 
in  the  ancient  British  hniguage)  he  set  out 
on  his  greater  travels  and  seems  to  have 
been  buried  at  the  port  of  Swally  near  Surat. 
— Pennant's  Hindoostan,  Vol,  /.,  p.  73. 

CORCHO.  Sp.  Cork. 

CORCHORUS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Tiliacese  or  Limlen  Tribe ;  several 
species  are  known  to  occur  in  India,  viz. 


C.  olitorius. 
C.  prostratus. 
C.  trilocularis. 


C.  acutangulus. 

C.  capsularis. 

C.  fascicularis, 

C.  humilis. 

CORCHORUS    ACUTANGULUS,    W. 

and  A. 

C.  fuucuB,  Roxb.  ii.  512     1  TiU-pafc  Benc 

This  annual  grows  in  Bengal  and  both  pen- 
insulas. Its  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  spring- 
ing, up  about  Rangoon  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  mostly  found  growing  along  with  Urena, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  affords  a 
strong  fine  grey  fibre. — McClelland  ;    Voigt. 

CORCHORUS  CAPSULARIS,  Linn. 

Ghiaalita-pat       Bkno.  |  Heart-leaved  corchoniaEsG 
Cultivated  in  India  and  China  as  a  fibrous 

plant,  like  C.  olitorius,  Roxb.  ii.  581. — VwgL 

See  Jute.  Dhunchee. 

CORCHORUS    DECEM-ANGLUARIS. 

Roxfi.  syn.  of  Corchorus  olitorius,  Linn. 
CORCHORUS  FASCICULARIS.  Roxb. 

ii.  682. 

Jangli-pat  Bbng.  |  Bil  nalita  Bek& 

Grows  in  Hindustan,  Bengal  and  the  Pen- 
insula.-— Voiqt. 

CORCHORUS  OLITORIUS,  Linn. 

G.  decemangnlat-is,  £oac6. 


>> 


Gania  Amb<iik. 

Pat  Beng. 
BhuDghi-pat 
Ban- pat :  kooabta 

Pbetwun  BuRM. 

Oimoa  Chin. 

Jew's  mallow  Eng. 


Briatly-leared  Corchc 

rus  £50. 

Singin  janascha  Hind. 

RaTui  tsjna  Malay. 

Plitta  Sak& 

Parinta  Tbl* 
Perintakara 


An  annual  plant  common  in  BengaL  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  green  (Pat,  Beng.)^  the 
reddish,  (Bun-pat,  Beng.);  both  are  used  for 
their  fihres,  which  are  called  jute  and  pat,  the 
Jute  of  commerce.  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  (tat) 
is  woven  from  the  jute,  and  affords  the  mater- 
ials of  the  well  known  gunny  bags.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaf  is  much  employed  as  a  fever  drink 
among  the  natives  of  the  Lower  Provinces. 
Grows  wild  about  Rangoon  during  ihe  xuny 
season,  and  probably  also  in  other  districts, 
though  not  to  the  extent  that  Urena  does.  It 
mightbe  cultivated  to  any  extent  The  leaves 
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of  this  plant  are  ased  in  Egypt  as  a  pot-herb, 
and  under  the  name  of  Nurcha  or  Sag  greens, 
they  are  in  common  use  amongst  the  natives 
of  India,  Both  C.  capsularis  and  C.  oli ton- 
us afford  the  well-known  Jute  of  commerce. 
They  are  largely  cultivated,  and  both  in  the  raw 
and  manufactured  form  jute  is  exported  from 
India.  The  plant  is  to  be  found  every  where 
under  cultivation.  Every  farmer  requires  rope 
and  twine,and  so  grows  a  little  jute.  The  fibre 
is  extracted  as  in  the  case  of  the  'sunn'  hemp. 
In  the  bazaar  jute  sells  at  10  lbs.  per  shilling, 
and  the  rope  at  from  5  to  7  lbs.  weight  for  do. 
— IioxbA\.5^2,  Voigt,  Jafreyy  Royle,  McCld" 
landy  0^ Shaughnessy,  p.  229.    See  Jute. 

CORCHORUS  TRILOCULARIS,  Link. 
Grows  in  Peninsula,  Bengal,  Burmah. 

CORDAGE.     Eno.     Fa. 


Touw-werk. 

1>0T. 

Maoceuvres. 

Fr. 

Tauwerk, 

GSR. 

Dudab, 

Guz. 

Rassi, 

Hind. 

Caolame, 

It. 

Tali;  Kalat; 

Utab 

Cordaje 

Jarcia, 

Kair. 

Daramu, 


Mly. 

>f 
Sp. 

Tam. 
Tku 


Cordage  is  the  commercial  term  for  cord  or 
rope  of  every  kind.  Cordage  of  excellent 
quality  is  manufactured  in  India,  and  the 
principal  of  the  fibrous  plants  of  Southern 
Asia  are  as  under  : 

Abelmoschus  esculentus,  ...     Vendee  fibre. 
Abelmoschus  ficulaeus,     ... 

Abutilou  indicuni,     Toottee. 

Abutilon  polyandrum,  

Abutilou  toraentoaum,  

Acacia  arabica,      

A  cacia  leucophloea, 

iGschyoomene   caunabina.. 

As;ave  americaua, Pita  fibre  or  great  Aloe 

Agave  vivipara,    Kathalay. 

Ailantus  malabaricus, Poroomarura. — Inuer 

bark.  Not  much  used. 
Aloe  indicator  A.  vulgaris.     Kuttally  nar. 

Aloe  perfoliata,  Aloe  fibre. 

A  Q auassa  sativa, Pine  apple  fibre. 

Andropogon  schasnaothus,     Camacby  pillo* 
Andropogoii  involutum.  .. 

Autiaris  saccidora, Arengee. 

Arundo  donax. 

Baubinia  racAmosa Malfhun. 

Bauhinia  dipbylla,  

Bauhinia  Vahlii,    Vepy  tree  bark. 

Bauhinia  tomeDtosa Vellay  Atee  nar. 

Bignonia  coronaria. 

Boehmeria ;  several  species. 

Borassus  flabellif ormis, . . .     Palmyra  fibre. 

Butea  f  roodosa, 

Callicarpa  lanata, Thondy  nar.— Inner 

bark  not  much  used. 

Calotropis  gigan tea,  Ak,  Mudar,  Yercum . 

Calotropis  procera. 

Cannabis  sativa, Hemp. 

Carez  indica- 

Chamoerops  ritchiana Hemp  palm. 

Cordia  obliqua,  Pothooveroosen   nar. 

Crotalaria  bnrhia. 

Crotalaria  juncea, Sunn,  wuckoo  nar. 

Canamboo. 

Crotalaria  tenuifolia, 

Cocoa  nucifera,  C6ir. 

Corchorus  olitorins,  Jute. 

Corchorus  capsularis,   ...        , 
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Cy penis  textUis,  Hat-grass,  or  Coaray. 

Decaschistia  crotonifolia, 
Desmodium  argenteum 
,,  tiliscColium. 

DsBmia  extensa,    Ootrum  ka  bel' 

Eriochloeoa  Candollii    . . 

Eriodendron    anfractuo- 

sum  . 


Eriophortim  comosum. 
Erythrina  indica... 
Ficus  religiosa... 
Ficua   racemosa  ., 
Ficus  Indica... 

Ficus  oppositi folia  ..     , 
Ficus  Myaorensis... 


Bast. 


Araea  nar. 
Atti  nar. 

Aulamaram  nar,  Aallea 
nar. — Not  much  used, 
Bodda  nar. 

Eul-aallun    nar. — Not 
much  used. 


Ficus  Roxburghii 

„     venosa 
Fourcroya  gigantea 
Qirardinia  Lcscbenaulti- 

ana... 
Gossypium  iiidieum     . . 
Goesypium  acnminatum.     Brazil  Cotton. 
Gossypiumbarbadeuse  ... 
Peruvian  um 


Seeroay  Eatbalay. 

Neilgberry  nettle. 
Indian  Cotton. 


Bast. 

Gonoo:  Moderate  strength 
Poly ch ay  fibre. 

Boselle  fibre. 
Wild  ambara. 
Shoe  plant  fibre 


I) 

,,    religiosum 

Grewia  asiatica. . 

Grewia  oppoMtifolia 

Grewia  tilisefolia 

Grewia  rotundifnlia 

Guaznma  tomentosa     ... 

Hibiscus  cannabinus    ... 

Hibiscus  macrophylluB  .., 

Hibiscus  sabdarifia       ..• 
Hibiscus  vebicarius 
Hibiscus  rosachinensis  • . 

Hibiscus  vitifolia 

Hibiscus  lampas 

Hibiscus  macrophylla  ... 

Isora  corylifolia Valumbrikiii,  Kywen  nar. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  fibre  in  Travaocore. 
Tbe  plant  grows  abundantly  at  the  l)ose  of  the 
hills..  It  ia  from  tbe  stem  of  this  shrub  that 
natives  produce  fibre. 

Linum  uaitatissimum  ...     Flax. 

MarsdeniaBoylii... 

Mimosa  intsia... 

Missiessya  bypoleuca 

Musa  paradisiaca... 

Musatextilis... 

Ortbantbera  viminea 

Pandanus  odoratissimus.     Fragrant  Screw  Pine 

Paritium  macropbyllum. 
Paritium  tiliaceum 
Philadelphus,  ap. 

Phoenix  acaulis... 

„    dactylifera 

.,     sylvestris 

Rbaphis... 

Sacdiarum  offidnarum... 

Saocharum  spontanenm 

Saccharum  sara 

Sanseviera  seylanica 
Salmalia  malabarica 


Eenjy  nar. 

Plantain   fibre. 
Manilla  hemp. 


Sesbania  cannabiua 
Sidapopalifolia... 
Strychnos  potatorum 
Smilax  ovalifolia... 

Sterculia  guttata... 
Sterculia  omata . . 
Sterculia  ramoaa... 
.Sterculia  villosa.. 


Sara. 

Moorgbee,  or  Marool. 

Elavum  parooty. 


Used  for  cordage,  &c. 
Katba  vennar. 
Krinkoddy     nar. — Used 
for  tying  bundles,  &c. 
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CORDIA. 

Termmalia  alato Mooroothen  nar.— Bark 

very  strong,  and  lasts    many   years :  used  tor 
dragging  timber,  cordi^ge,  &c.    Common  in  the 

forests. 
Terminalia  belerica      ...     Umbnrothee  nar- 
Tylopbora  astbmatica  ...     Koorioja. 
Typba  angustitolia 
Vernonia  anthelmintica.     Caat  seeragum. 

Ulmis  catnpesris 

Urtica  hcteropbylla      ... 

"Wikstrsemia  salicifolia...  .  ,      .    ^-     ,,       ! 

Yucca  gloriosa.. .  .  •     Pita  or  Adam  a  ^ eedle      | 

Yucca  aloefolia...  ...  .  ,      r' 

In  many  paits  of  India,  cordage  is  made  of 
coir  from  the  outside  of  the  shell  of  the 
cocoa-nut ;  ropes  are  frequently  made  from  the 
bark  of  three  different  trees  belonging  to  the 
genera  hibiscus,  paritium  and  sterculia,  viz. 
Pftritium  macrophyllum  and  P.  tiliaceum  ; 
Hibiscus  macrophylluB,  Stercnlia  guttata  and 
Sterculia  omata.  Of  jute  fibre  and  jute  rope 
alone,  the  quantities  exported  from  India  were 
as  under  : 


CORDIA  MACLEODII. 

Cordia  latifolia  and  Cordia  tomentosa  are  con- 
fined to  the  southern  parts.  In  the  Debn 
and  Kheree  jungles,  Cordia  latora  is  found. 
Ham,  Bach,  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  Cordia 
myxa  with  a  new  species  C.  incana. — Royle. 
Voigt  441.  W.  Ic.  M.  E.  J.  Rep.  Boyle  lU. 
Him,  Bat.  p,  306. 
CORDIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  Roxb. 

Cordia  reticulata,  Roxh. 


Narrow-leaved  SepiR- 

t»n  Eng. 

Gund  Hind. 

Gundni 


Livar  SiKD. 

Naruvalli  T*M. 

Chinna  botukn  Tcl. 
Nukkeru 


lbs. 


1850- 
1851- 
1852- 
1853- 
1854- 
1855- 
1856- 
1857- 
1858- 
1 859- 
1860- 


Ton  s.  1  Value. 


1... 
2  .. 
o . .« 
4... 

•  6... 

.7... 

-  9 
60... 

-  1... 


65,228.016 
69,949,120 


57,064,784; 
78,351,392, 
98,864,0801 
75,463,472; 
88,347,616 


84,254.512 
122,325,280 


29,120 
26,763 

25,475 
34.978 
44,135 
33,689 
39,441 

•  •  • 

38,060 
53,716 


196,936 
1 80,976 

161.769 
229,24 1 
329,076 
275,057 
303,292 

290,018 
409,371 


This  tree  grows  in  Hurdwar,  Gnzerat  and 
the  Dekhaii,  is  from  3  )  to  40  feet  high,  the 
wood  is  i?ery  tough,  and  is  used  for  carriage 
poles,  posts,  and  in  house  building.  It  is 
common  about  villages  in  the  Circars,  but 
never  seen  in  the  jungles.  Fruit  the  size  of 
a  large  pea,  round  and  smooth,  the  pulp  yel- 
low, and  Kclatinous,  edible  but  tasteless,  the 
tree  is  common  throughout  the  De^ican.  It 
lis  possible  that  the  bark  of  some  of  the 
species  of  Cordia,  when  young,  may  yield  a 
useful  fibre.— i?oyi<?,  Fib.  PL  page  11,  Dr, 
Riddell,    Captain    Beddome,     Voi^L     Bird- 

wood. 

CORDIA  DOMESTICA.    Roth.  Syn.  of 

Cordia  myxa,  Linn, 

CORDIA  LATIF0L1[A,  Roxb. 

Sepestan  AR-  Peks. 

Buhuari  Beno. 

Buro  buhooari  „ 

Broad -leaved    *?epi8- 

tan  or  Cordia        Eko. 
Burf^ooud;  VurgoondGuz 


In  11  years,  the  amount  exported  doubled, 
and  the  value  more  than  doubled. — Seiec  Re- 
cords Government  of  India  Foreign  Dept.  No. 
IX.  p.  2'5.  MaCullocKs  Commercial  Diciion- 
ary  p.  401.  Drs,  Mason,  Stewart,  Rojfle.  M^B, 
J.  Rep.    See  Bast.  Jute,  Rheea,  Sunn. 

CORDIA..  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Cordiaceae.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Tamil  name,  Nar- 
vilU  maram,  seems  to  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  three  or  four  species,  viz.,  C.  Rothii, 
Cobliqua  and  C.fulvosa,  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  pay  which  is  the  one  meant  by  it.  Dr. 
Wight  believes  that  the  wood  of  all  is  very 
inferior,  the  trees  being  usually  small.  The 
following  species  are  known. 


Bhokur 

Barra  lesnra 

Piatau-sug 

Oedooroo 

Sheloo 

Kicha  virigi  chettii  Tel. 


Hi2n>. 

PKRS- 

Si!a>H. 


C.  angustifoUa. 

O.  cuneata. 

C.  domcBtica. 

0.  fulvosa. 

C.  gcrascanihus 

C.  grandis. 

C.  latifolia. 

C.  leacbenaultii. 


C  Tuonoica. 
C.  myxa. 
C.  obliqua. 
C.  orientalis. 
C.  perrotettii. 
C.  polygama, 
C.  prionodea. 


C.  rothii. 
C.  sebeetana. 
C.  Berrata. 
C.  tectona;  folia. 
C  tomentosa. 
C.trichostemon. 
C.  Wallichii. 


Cordia     angustifolia    extends    from     the 
Peninsula  up  to  the  banks    of    the    Ganges. 
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The  tree  is  common  in  Guzerat,  Hindostan, 
but  mostly  confined  to  the  southern    parts  of 
India.     It  has  numerous  spreading  branches, 
and  the  young  shoots  are  angular  and  smooth. 
The  general    height  of  trees,   ten   or  twelve 
years  old,  about  20  feet.     The  fruit  is  eaten  : 
"  phaleKa '  or  slow  matches  arc  made   of  the 
bark.     The   tree   is  hardy   and  ornamental, 
and  would  do  well  in  compounds  along  with 
other  trees.     The  wo(»d  is  very  inferior,  and 
of  small  size.     Under  the  name   of  sebesten 
plums,  sebestans,  or  sepistans,    two  sorts  of 
Indian  fruit  have  been  employed   as  pectoral 
medicines,  for  which  their  mucilaginous   qua- 
lities, combined  with  some  astringenoy,  have 
recommended    them.     They  are  believed  to 
have  been  the  Persea  of  Dioscordes.  This  tree 
furnishes  one  of  them,     Linnaeus  applied  the 
name  of  Sebestau  to  an  American  species  of 
this  genus  which  is  not  known   in  medicine. 
—Eng.  Cyc.p.  \i6,Drs.Roxb.  Voigl.  Innne. 
0' Shaughnessy.    Wight  and  Royle,  Mr.  Elliot 

in  Fl.  Andh. 

CORDIA  MACLEODII  ?  (qu.  monoica! ) 
Hemigymma  Macleodii  |  Dbengun  HiKi>. ' 

A  tree  of  Jubbulpore,  from  which  there  was 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  specimens  of 
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CORDIA  HTXA. 


COREA. 


a  remarkably  beautiful  wood,fonnd  in  Mundlah 
and  Seonee. — Cat,  Cal.  £x.  1862. 

CORDIA  MYXA,  Linn.  ;  Roxk  F.  I, p.  500 


Lebuk  of   ATioennn. 
Mochayet,  of  Fonkal. 
PruniiB  sebeatann,  Plvh. 
ComuB  Banguinea,  Forsk^ 
Cordia  officinalis,  Lam 


Cordia  domestica.    Roth- 

Sebestana        domestica. 

Lam.  Commel.  Pr,  Alp- 

Sebestana  rayxa,  Commel. 

officinalis,  Goertn. 


i> 


S«»pi8tan  A  R. 

Lebuk  ,, 

Behuari  Beno. 

Tha  oat  Burm. 

Bukhoor  Dv.c. 

Sepistan  pltim  tree  £no. 
Nsfkkeru  wood  tree 

Amulo  Tel. 
Lusora  Hikd. 

Lesnra  ,, 

Keodal  J  a  v. 


Vidi  mara  Maleal. 

Bukampadiinika      Sans. 

Biihoorearuka 

Lola 

Vidi  maram 

Nakkeru 

Iriki 

Baoka  nakkera 

Ura  nakera 

Pedda  botukii 

Mookooroo  karra 


It 
Singh 
Tam. 
Trl 


f> 


*t 


»» 


CORDIA  OBLIQUA.  Willd. 


C.  tomentnsa,  Wall 

C.  Wallichii,  O.  Don.  ; 


C.  Domestica?        Roth. 


Goodni. 
Lasora. 


» t 


A  native  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Arabia,  of  Cey- 
lon, Hindostai),  Nepaii),  and  the  forests  of 
the  Godavery.  It  grows  wild  in  the  Siwa- 
lik  up  to  4000  feet.  It  is  common  thnmgh- 
out  the  Konkaii,  Pegu  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. Tlt^re  are  two  varieties.  The  trunk  is 
from  8  to  12  or  15  feet  high,  generally  crook- 
ed, but  as  thick  or  thicker  than  a  man^a  body, 
with  numerous  spreading  branches  bent  in 
every  poHsible  direction,  and  forming  a  demise 
shady  bead  with  a  grey  cracked  bark.  The 
wood  is  soft,  and  of  little  use  except  for  fuel. 
The  wood  in  Kangra  is  said  to  be  white  and 
soft,  and  is  mostly  used  foi*  fuel.  In  Sind, 
alfK>,  fuse  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  this 
tree.  In  the  Circars,  ploughs  are  said  to  be 
made  from  its  wood.  In  British  Burmah,  its 
soft  wood  is  not  used.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs. 
33.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  tiie  first  branch 
is  lo  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  4  feet.  The  leaves  are 
collected  extensively  and  sold  for  cover  leaves 
for  cigarp.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best 
kinds  of  wood  for  kindling  fire  by  friction, 
and  is  thought  to  have  furnished  the  wood  from 
which  the  Egyptians  constructed  their  mum- 
my cases.  The  wood  and  bark  hre  said  by 
Dr.  Ro}le  to  be  accounted  a  mild  tonic  Its 
fruit  is  the  smaller  sebestans  or  lobesteus  of 
European  medicine,  it  is  a  yellow  berry  with  a 
strong  sweetish  taste,  and  serves  as  a  preserve, 
the  mucilage  of  the  fruit,  called  "  Gondi"  is 
demulcent.  The  root  is  said  to  be  purgative : 
the  larger  fruit  is  called  lasurd,  and  the  smaUer 
variety  lasuri ;  its  seed  are  the  Chakoon 
ki  binj,  Hind.,  used  in  powder  mixed  with 
oil  as  an  application  in  ringworm. — Drs* 
O'Shmighntuy,  p,  498,  Stewart,  Eoylc^  Bran, 
dis.  Riddeil.  FowelL  Eng,  Cyclop,  Flor.  Andh. 
Voigt,  Dr.  Birdwood,  Thtc,  En.  PI,  Zeyl^  p. 
213. 
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DuK.  I  Selu.  •  Sans. 

Hind.  |  Natuvalli  pallam.    Tam. 

This  is  a  large  hauds<»me  tree  common  in 
the  lower  provinces  of  India,  with  a  small, 
round,  reddish  coloured,  pleasant  tasted,  but 
glutinous  fruit,  furnishes  a  fibre.  Pothoove- 
roosen  nar,  of  moderate  strength. — Ainslie, 
page  22S. 

CORDIA  OBLONGIFOLIA,  Thw.  A  tree 
of  Ceylon  Central  Province,  up  to  an  elevation 
of  200  feet.--77Aw.  Enum.  Pl.Zeyl.p.   214. 

CORDIA  OFFICINALLS.  Lam.  syn.  of 
Cordia  myxa,  Linn, 

CORDIA  POLYGAMA,  Roxb. 

Bottu  kuru  chettu.  Tel.  |  Pacb-cha  botuku.     Tkl. 
A    strong  clone   grained  wood,   small  and 
crooked,  found  in  the  Circars. 

CORDIA  RETICULATA,  syn.  of  Cordia 
angnstif«)lia,  Roxh. 

COROIA  UETUSA.  Vahl.  syn.  of  Eli- 
retia  buxifolia. 

CORDIA  ROTHir.  R<em.  et  Sch. 

Cordia  cimiata,  //ryn. 

^''i^''  Tir.  1^        ^^°'*-  '  ^^•'^'ili  loanim.     Tam. 

Dr.  Wight  believes  the  wood  is  very  infe- 
rior, the  trees  being  usually  small.  Dr.  Gib- 
son gays  that  C.  Rothii,  C.  fulvosa  and  0. 
obliqua  do  not  yield  timber  fit  for  any  thing 
but  firewood.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
Bombay  forests,  but  are  more  generally  met 

with  near  cultivated  lands  and  villages. Drs. 

Height  and  Gibson. 

CORDIA  SERRAT.A. 
Gab,  Gad,  Gi»ndori,    Hind.— Saw-leaved    Cordia. 

This  species  is  common  in  hedges  at  Ajmeer. 
The  small  gummy  berries  are  eaten  as  a 
fruit  by  the  poor — G^nl  Med,  Top,,  p.  184. 

CORDIA  VESTITA,  H.  f.  et  Th. 

RoyU^  I  Gynaion  vestitum.  D.  C. 

Kumbi  of  Beas.  j  Karuk  of  Sutlrj 

A  small  tree,  rare  in  the  Siwalik  tract,  near- 
ly as  far  as  the  Jelum  and  in  the  Salt  Range 
to  3,000  feet.  Common  io  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces.    The  wood  is  valued  for  wheelwork. 

The  fruit  is  eaten,  and  said  to  be  sweet, Dr. 

J.  L,  Stewart, 

COREZOLO.     It.    Black  lead. 

CORDUFANICA.     See  Mirafra. 

COREA.  This  peninsula  is  tributary  to 
China,  though  it  is  ruled  by  a  Corean  king 
who  nominates  his  successor  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  emperor  of  China.  Corea 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Manchuria  west 
by  the  Yellow  Sea,  N.  W.  by  the  province  of 
Lyantong,  by  the  Straits  of  Corea  on  the 
south,  and  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  East  It  is 
mountainous  and  very  cold  in   winter.     It 
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C.  incana 


CORIANDRE. 


CORK. 


is  carefully  cultivated,  and   produces  large  |      CORIANDRUM,    a  genus  of  plants  be- 
crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  esculent  roots.  Cot-  ^  loncjing  to   the   natural   order    Umhelhfer<K^ 
ton  is  grown  largely  in  the   southern  provin-  i — Bng,  Gyc*  p-  H7. 
ces  ;  flax  is  also  cultivated,  and  small  quanti-        CORI ANDRUM 
ties  of  silk  are  exported  to  China.     Corea,  or  I  Roxb,  W.  Ic. 
Korea,  is  called  Chaou  Seen  by  the  natives  ;    J^^^j^^^  ^^* 

the  Chinese  call  it  Kaoli.     The  higher  class-    ^"•""'*  ^ 
es  have  a  tendency  to  the  Turanian  physical 
type  as  v^itb.  the  Japanese  and  those  of  Si- 
beria.—Ku^e  Cathay,  II  p.  268. 

COREOPSIS.  Ageiiusof  flowering  plants, 
well  worth  cultivating  in  India  either  in  pots 
or  the  flower   garden.    Raised  from   seeds, 


DuuiyaBENG.  Dek.  Guz- 
HixD.  MalealSanb* 


Nan  nan 

OottimVdrry 

Coriander 

Korion 

Gad 


BOUM. 

«  ■ 

Eno 
Gr' 
Heb. 


SATIVUiM,      Linn. 

Meti ;    Katum- 

bar  Malbal. 

Kusliniz,  Kitouz     Pers. 
Kashniz  PrsHT. 

Damaka  Sa»s» 

(N)Uim  baroo         Singh- 
CottamHlIi  TaM- 

Kotimiri;  Dhaniyalu  Tel 


The  Oreens. 
I  Cottamilli  keeray,    Tam.  |  Coriander  Greens,    Eng- 


should  be  sown  at  various  times  during  the  |  rpj^^  coriander  plant  is  found  in  the  c*»nj- 
cold  months,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  l  g^j^jg  ^^f  Tartary,  the  Levant,  Greece,  Italy* 
succession  of  bloom.  Sown  in  February,  they  |  ^^^^  g^^t},  of  Europe,  and  it  is  grown  in  every 
may  be  had  in  flower  during  the  hot  months,  |  ^^^.^  ^f  Southern  Asia,  where   the  leaves    are 


if  attended  to  with  water,  at  which  season  any 
flower  is  acceptable.  Tliere  are  several  varie 
ties  of  C.  tinctoria,  a  deep  orange  yellow,3trip 
ed  with  red.     The  name  is  derived   from  the 


used  by  the  natives  f<»r  chatnies  and  curries, 
the  fruit  being  also  carminative  and  aromatic, 
are  used  in  decoction,  in  sweetmeats,  in  certain 
stomachic  liqueurs,  and  in  some  countries  in 


resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  an  insect. — Ma$on.   ^o^kery  :  they  are  little  esteemed  in  Englsaid. 


CO  RE  YG  AON.  A  battle  was  fought  here 
on  the  1st  January  1818,  in  which  a  small 
detachment  of  Madras  artillery  and  in- 
fantry successfully  repulsed  repeated  attacks 
on  their  position  in  that  village  from  about 
4000  of  the  elite  of  the  Peshwa's  army.  The 
village  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhima, 
about  30  miles  north  of  Poonah. 

CORGE.     Twenty  pieces  of  cloth, 

CORIANDER  SEED. 


Kezirah 

Dhunia 

Nan  nan 

Cottimbiry 

Dhunian 

Coriander 

Coriander  seeds 

Coriandre 

Koriander  saameu  Gkr 

Korion  Gr 

Dhanuia  Guz 

Gad  Heb 


Ar 
Bbno 

BURM 

Can 

DUK 
DUT 

£no 
Fh 


Dhimnia  Hind 

Coriandri  semina         Lat 


Durin.i?  the  unripe  state,  the  odour  resembles 
that  of  bugs,but  this  changes  rapidly  as  ripen- 
ing proceeds,and  Fee  derives  coriandrum  from 
Xopi^  a  bug. —  O'Shaugknessyy  page  37 1 .  RoiA, 
ii.  94  Voigt  23.  lindley.  See  Veget:\bles 
of  Southern  India  :  Coriander  seed. 
CORIARIA  NEPALENSIS.     WalL 


Shalu  of 
Baiilu  „ 
Giich 
MuBBorie 
Balel     of 


Mety,  alsoKatumbar  Mal  i  Tadrelu  i, 


Danya,  Mety  Malbal 

Eusbuiz  P£R8 

Kitnuz  ,. 

0<.entro  Port 

Dbanyaka  SaNS 

Kotambarni  SlNGH 

Cottamalli  Tam 
Dhanialu  vittalu,  also 

Cottamalli  Tel 

Kotimiri  Tib 

The  fruit  or  seed  of  the  annual  plant  Cori- 
andrum sativum  cultivated  in  the  East  and  in 
Europe,  and  procurable  in  all  Indian  bazars. 
When  fresh,  their  smell  is  strong   and    dis- 
aoreeable,  but  by  drying  it  becomes  sufficient- 
ly grateful.     They  are  used  as  an   ingredient 
in  curries  in  India,  and  medicinally   as  a  sti- 
mulant and  stomachic.    In  Europe,  coriander 
seed  is  chiefly  used  by  distillers  to   produce 
an  aromati6  oil.     The  quantity  imported  an- 
nually into  Britain  does  not  exceed   50  tons, 
and  it  is  brought  principally   to  the  port  of 
Hull.     At  the  Madras  Exhibition   of   1855, 
coriander,  aniseed  and  cummin    were  largely 
exhibited  from   several   collectorates.       The 
seed  sells  at  24».  the  cwt. — M.  E.  J.  Ii.  Sim- 
monds,    McCullock,   Birdwood.   Waring. 
CORIANDRE.     Fr.    Coriander  seed. 
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Balel     of 
Ratsahara  of 


Chbnae. 

»» 
Hind. 

Kanqra. 

»> 
Kashmiu. 

Beaa. 


Arinara    of 
Pbapar-chor 
Kande    of 
Shala 
Bau 

Archalwa  of 
Shere 
Lichakro 


•» 


Bkas. 
Ravl 

SiTTLlCJ. 


Grows  all  ahmg  the  Himalaya  and,  from  its 
abundance,  has  bestowed  its  name  on  Mnsso- 
oree  hill  station.  The  fruit  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  several  pistils  is  eaten  in  the  hills* 
although  that  c»f  the  European  species  is  poi* 
S(»nous  inducing  narcotism  and  tetanus. — Drt* 
O'Shaughnessy  page  270,  CUghorn^  SUwartf 
Voigt,  Royle. 

CORI  KIRK     Tam.  Portulaca  oleracea. 

CORINDON  HYALIN.  Fa.  Cornndum. 

CORING  A,  a  town  in  lat.  16^  40'  N.,  is 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery  river, 
generally  called  the  Coringa  river.  It  is  a 
seaport  town,  where  ships  are  built. 

CORI  PORCELLANNE.     It.     Cowries. 

CORIS.    Fr.  Cowries. 

CORIUM.     Lat.    Leather. 

CORK. 

Kork,  Eurk,  Vlot-  I  Sampal;  Sumbat  Malay. 

hout  DuT.  j  Cortica,    (de  Sov- 

Liege  Fa.  |      reiro)                   Port. 

Kork  Gbr. 

Bhuj  Guz.  HiiiTi. 

Sughero,  Suvero         It. 

Suber  Lat. 


Korkowoe :  derewo  Rrs, 

Oorcbo  Sr. 

Karka  Tam- 

Birada  Til. 
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CORN. 


CORNELIAN. 


Cork  is  the  outer  bark  of  Quercus  suber, 
an  evergreen  oak  abundant  in  Purtugal,  Italy, 
the  Bouth  of  France,  Corsica,  and  in  Spain, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Tierra 
CaHente,  but  most  abundant  in  Catalonia  and 
Viilencia,  whence  t)ie  principal  exports  have 
been  made.  This  substance  is  developed  on 
other  plants,  but  on  nune  in  so  large  quantity 
as  in  the  Quercus  suber.  It  is  light,  porous, 
compressible,  and  elastic,  and  floats  for  nets 
and  other  articles  are  cut  and  shaped  out  of 
it.  As  soon  as  the  hark  dies,  it  falls  off  in  flakes 
which  correspond  to  the  layers  that  are  formed 
annually  These  outer  layers  the  Spaniards 
collect,  the  inner  living  bark  should  be  spared, 
but  the  Spaniards  strip  off  the  inner  bark  also, 
although  of  no  value  except  for  tanning,  and 
its  removal  destroys  the  trees.  In  Corsica, 
Spain,  and  a  few  other  countries,  where  the 
tree  is  abundant,  the  bark  is  removed  for  tan- 
ning. This  bark  contains  twice  as  much 
tannin  as  oak-bark  of  average  qusility.  The 
tannin  appears  to  resemble  that  of  catechu  : 
it  affords  scarcely  any  bloom,  and  gives  a  dark 
colour  to  the  leather.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition 


Anai  Hind.  Pbrb.  |  Onum  Port." 

Biade  It.  |  Cliljeb  Rus. 

Grani  ,,      Granoa  Sp. 

Frumentum  Lat.     Sad  Sw. 

Hutir,  Biji  Malay.     Spaumal  ,, 

Zboze  Po' . 

Tiie  grain  or  seed  of  cereal  plants  used  as 
food,  wheat,  barley,  ontd.^ Faulkner.  McCul" 
lock's  Commercial  Dictionary  p.  402. 

CORN  A,  a  city  of  ancient  Persia.  See  Fars. 

CORN  BINDWEED.  Eng.  syu.  of  Con- 
volvulus  arvensis,  Linn* 

COUNE.  Fr.  Horn. 

COKNEL  BERKY.  Eng.  Cornus  san- 
guinea. 

CORNELIAN. 


Achaat 

Agatd 

Aubat 


DuT. 
Fr. 

Qsb: 


Agata 
Achates 

Agat 


It. 
Lat. 
Rus. 


A  quartzose  mineral,  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  India,  classed  as  one  of  the  inferior 
gems  and  largely  cut  at  Carabay,  collected 
from  the  drift  of  the  UhJ  Peepla  range.  Shafts 
are  sunk,  to  the  stratum  containing  the  miner- 
als. These  are  burnt  to  bring  out  the  colours 
and  are  cut  into  paper-weights,  kuife-handles, 
miniature-sized  cups  and  saucers,   tables  for 


of  1855  two«pe^„,e„sof  cork  were  exbibted  .nuff-boxes,  sets  oUro,:.lZZ6kCTZ 

one  good  from  the  "Western  Coast  Jungles."  bracelets,  pins,  buttons,  and  studs.     A  fidj 

and  annthermferior,    from    Coimbatore  ;  ti.e  g„n,  with  «1.  its  appointments,  is  one  of  the 

trees  producing  the  san.ples  were  not  men-  ^xi.Bt  ornamental    pieces   „f  C«mbay  stone 

tioned      The  deeply  cracked  spongy  bark  of  work  ;  they  sell  for  from  Rs.  40  to  Ks     50. 

the    "  B,gnon.a  suberosa  ,  the  countJy-cork  ,  The  polish  of  Cambay  stones  is  not  such  as 

tree,  yields  an  mfenor  kind  of  cork— J/.  E.  pleases  the  eye  of  the  Enrilsh     Un!,larl 

rJJ.T   ^''-    /'•I4«-^<'^«^'<'^A^''"-o/  yet  they  are'so  cheap    ttrmigKrel 

./.».n,^,/.^  pected  to  become  a  considerable   article    of 


Commerce, 

CORKMARUM.     Anglo-Tam.    Bignonia 
suberosa. 

CORK-TREE.     Quercus  suber. 
CORM  U S.     See  Colchicum. 
CORMORANT,  Salach  Hbb.     Corraofants 


7  to 

2  do 

2  do    5 

1o  do  15 


commerce,  and  might  be  built  up  inta 
mosaics  for  work  tables,  into  chess-boards 
and  other  elegant  articles  of  furniture— 
the  chief  part  of  the  work  being  performed 
*    •     J   •  *  I         .    .,  .  ^^^^*  whore  labour  is  cheap,  the  final  finish 

are  tramed  ,n  ^reat  numbers  u.  the  eastern  j  being  given  in  Europe.    The  Cambay  ais 

Chinese    provmces    to  capture  fish,  and  are  .  equal  the  finest "  Scottish  Pebbles'' in  beau^v 

sometxmesuadersuch  good  order   that  they   they  generally  exceed  them  in  sTze    and  ^^^ 

wU    disperse  at  a  given  signal,  and  return    be  had    for  l  mere   »r«.f.i„n  T'. ,,!... !?5 

With  their  prey  without  the  precaution  of  a 

neck-ring.     A  single  lK>atman  can  easily  over- 
see twelve  or    fifteen    of    these    birds,    and 

although  hundreds   may    be   out    upon   the 

water,  each  one  knows  its   own  master.     If 

one  seize  a  fish  too  heavy  for  it  alone,  another 

comes  to  his  assistance,  and  the  two  carry  it 

Hboard.     The  birds  themselves   are    fed   on 

bean-curd,  and  eels  or  fish.     They  lay  eggs 

when  three  years  old,  which  are  often  hatched 

under  barn-yard  hens;  and  the  chickens  fed 

with  eeFs  blood  and  hash.     They  do  not  fish 

during  the  summer  months.     The  price   of  a 

pair  varies  from  $  5  to  $  8.  See  Fisheries. 
CORN.  Eng.  Ger. 

Kom  Dan.  I  Grain  Eng. 

Kraanen  Dot.  I  Kom  Gkr. 

Goren  ,,       Getreide  „ 

Bleds  Fr  I  Dhau 
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Guz.  Hind. 


1 
4 
12 
1 
1 
1 

12 
!2 

k 
15 

35 

1 

8 


do  2 
do  15 
do  15 
do    2 


be  had    for  a  mere   fraction    of  the    price. 

Necklaces,  Black  and  Green 

Do.         Bed 

Paper  Cutters... 
Kuife  Handles,  per  dozen... 
Stones  for  Brooches  .. 
Snuff  Boxes  .. 
Cups  and  Saucers... 
Pen  Handles... 
Studs  of  all  sorts*  per  dozen 
Trowser  Buttons,  per  pair- 
Coat  do  do 
Bracelet  Beads  of  all  sorts... 
Paper  Weights... 
Tables  of  Sizes... 
Guns        do 
Earrings,  per  pair... 
Finger  Rings  .. 

In  1844,  their  exports  amounted  in  value 
to  Rs.  93,478,  and  in  1845  to  Rs.  88,849. 
See  Arts.  Cambay.  ^  -^. 
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do 
do 
as 
as 
R. 

do  50 
do  85 
do  5 
as    14 


9  each 

9  do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

2 

2 

1 

1  each 

5  do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


CORONILLA  GRANDIFLOEA. 

He  died  at  Ghazipore  on  the   5th    October 
1805. 

COROLLIFLORiG  ;  Plants  which  have  the 
corol  composed  of  a  single  piece  or  petal,  into 
which  the  stamens  are  inserted. — Royle  Him, 
in,    p.  302. 

COROMANDEL.  On  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  is  a  small  village  near 
Pnlicat  on  the  marine  lagoon  of  that  name. 
Some  suppose  it  gives  its  name  to  the  entire 
eastern  C'»ast  of  £he  peninsula,  generally  call- 
ed the  Coromandel  coast,  this  being  the 
name  by  which  Europeans  distinguish  the  line 
of  coast  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  c»f 
Bengal.  It  has  been  derived  also  from  Chola- 
niandala,  which  Paolini,  the  Carmelite,  ex- 
plains to  mean  the  middle  country,  but  most 
scholars  interpret  it  as  the  country  of  the 
Chola  race,  the  Chola  of  Tanjore  and  Comba- 
cnnum,  who  were  settled  near  the  Cavery  and 
Colerooii  rivers,  and  were  one  of  three  hindii 
dynasties,  who  anciently  held  the  Tamil 
country  in  the  South.     It  is  not  impossible, 

tlie  raniao  riiiimiH^a  a.  «»  ....-v. ^^  ,  however,  that  the  general  name  has  been  given 

feet  its  fruit  is  edible,  and  goats  feed  on  the  ,  from  this  village  of  Kurr-mandlum,  or  Coro- 
leaves,  and  the  wood  is  made  into  charcoal  I  mandel,  Tam.  *»  Black  Sand,"  the  village  allu- 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  ded  to  as  on  the  sea  bank  of  the  Pulicat  lake, 
^Drs,  Stewart,  Cleghorn,  Punjab  Report,  about  35  miles  north  of  Madras,  and  formerly 
pp.  64.  80.  I  held  by  the  Dutch. 

CORNUS  SANGUINEA.    Foesk.    syn. 


CORNWALLIS. 

CORNUS.  A  genus  of  plants  consisting  cf 
large   trees    and  shrubs,    of  which   several 
species  have  been  found  in  the  Himalayas,  in 
Sylhet,  and  Nepaul.  C.  obionga  occurs  in  the 
Deyra  Doon  ;  C  macrophylla,  and  C.  nervosa 
in  Mussoorie  ;  and  C.  capitata?  Wall,  (Bentha- 
mia  fragifera,  Lindl)  Rhumowra,  Hind,  at  a 
still  higher  elevation.   The  fruit  of  Beuthamia 
is  eaten  in  the  hills,    and  from    the  seeds   of 
some  species  an   oil  is  expressed,     Wight  in 
Icones,  gives  figure  of  C.  altera,  C.  sylveatria, 
and  C.  Zeylanica,  the  hark  of  the  C.  florida 
and  sericea   are    said  to   be    most    excellent 
iou'ics.— Ridden.    Drs.    Riddell,    O'Sltaugh- 
nessy,    and  Wight. 

CORNU.     Lat.     noRN. 

CORNUS  MACROPHYLLA.    Wall. 

Punjabi. 


Dogwood 

Kandar 

Kandra 


Eno. 
Bind. 


i  Kasir 
Kagahi  >» 

Hales;   Harin ;    Hadii; 
Harrin,  Nang       „ 


This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  between 
Rampurand  Sungnam,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  Panjab  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  7000 


of  Cordia  myxn,  Linn. 

CORNUTIA  CORYMBOSA.    Burm.  syn. 
of  Premna  iutegrifulia,  lioxb. 

CORNWALLIS,  Earl,a  great  statesman  and 
soldier,  who  was  twice  Governor  General  of 
India.  He  had  served  successfully  in  Ire- 
land, but  in  America  with  great  disasters. 
He  was  sent  out  by  Mr.Pitt  to  India  when  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1784  and  1786  was  pas- 
sed to  give  him  supreme  power.  He  instituted 
great  reforms  in  the  habits  of  the  E.    1.  Com- 


CORO MANDEL  WOOD,  is  the  produce 
of  a  Ceylon  tree  of  great  size  having  a  dingy 
j^round,  and  sometimes  running  into  white 
streaks.  The  figure  is  between  that  of  rose- 
wood and  zebra-wood;  the  colour  of  the 
gnmnd  is  usually  of  a  red  hazel  brown,  de- 
scribed also  as  chocolate  brown,  with  black 
stripes  and  marks.  It  is  hard  but  the  veneer 
saws  cut  it  without  particular  difficulty  :  it  is 
a  very  handsome  furniture  wood,  and  turns 
well.  Mr.  Layard  says  there  are  three  varie- 
ties ;  the  Calamander  or  Coromandel,  which 
is  the  darkest,  and  the  most  commonly  seen 


great  reiorui»  m  I'nc  un^L^a  v.  ^^^  -.-    -.  w^...    ^  ^g  ^^^^  aarK.e»i',  svuu.  uuo  *u"ow  ww«,.--w— ^    

pany's  servants;  he  was  the  first  to  bring  about  j  ^^  England  ;  the  Calemberri,  which  is  lighter 
unity  of  action  between  the  Indian  and  Home  I  coloured  and  striped,  and  the  omander,  the 
Government,  and  the  first  to  recognize  the  j  ground  of  which  is  as  light  as  English  yew, 
duty  of  paying  Indian  servants  well  and  to  ^ut  of  a  redder  cast,  with  a  few  slight  vein* 
abolish  all  distinctions  between  the  King's  (and  marks. of  darker  tints.  He  says  the  wood 
and  Company's  military  servants.  In  1788, ,  jg  scarce  and  limited  to  Ceylon,  that  it  grows 
he  received  power  to  bestow  local  com- 1  between  the  clefts  of  rocks ;  this  renders  it 
missions  on  the  latter.     His  care    was  direct- 1  difficult  to  extract  the   roots,  which  are  the 


ed  alike  to  financial  and  administrative  mea- 
sures, but  also  to  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  Anglo  Indian  community,  and  in 
1793  he  issued  Regulations  which  have  formed 
the  basis  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
India,  and  gave  effect  to  the  long  discussed 
subject  of  perpetual  settlement  under  a 
Zemindar  class,  a  system  which  has  been 
greatly  condemned.  He  went  from  India  to 
Ireland,  and  returned    to  India    only  to  die. 
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most  beautiful  part  of  the  trees.  It  is  also 
called  calamander  wood— both  names  being  a 
corruption  of  two  Singhalese  words  kalu- 
medrnje—Foulkner.  MendU.  Tredgold.  Holt- 
zappjelf  Fergusson, 

CORONAS.     Sp.    Beads. 

CORONE.    It.     Beads. 

CORONILLA  GRANDIFLORA.  Willd- 
syn.  of  Agati  grandiflora. 
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la  Eko. 

Kristnah  Raj  am    Samt 


CORPULENCE. 

• 

CORONILLA  PICTA. 

Swbania  segyptiaca. 
Nutoeya  Beno.    FurploFlowered  Cot'ouil 

KriabDa-rajani  ,, 

Carin    Chembi  Tam. 

Nulla  Somuttt  Tcu 

This  plant  is  held  \u  high  es^atiou  on 
accouQt  of  the  great  beanty  of  its  delicate  par 
pie  flowers;  the  leaves  are  employed  as  poul- 
tioes)  mixed  with  a  little  castor  oil,  to  hasten 
so^aration.  The  leaves  smell  like  fresh 
doyer,  sod  are  food  for  cattle.  Nuteeya  and 
f4im  leaf  poultices  are  favourite  external  emol- 
Jieuts  among  the  native  practitioners. — Aim, 
Mai.  i/«i.  page  75.     Beng.  Phar.  page  390. 

CO  RON  US.  See  Eoh. 

COROSOS  or  Ivory  Nut,  is  produced 
by  the  Pbytelephas  macrocarpa,  growing  in 
central  Ameriea  atid  Columbia  (Humboldt.) 
The  tree  is  a  genus  allied  to  the  PandanesB, 
or  screw  pines,  and  also  to  the  palms.  They 
are  seeds  with  osseous  albumen.  The  nuts 
are  of  irregular  shapes,  from  one  to  two  inches 
dsameier,  and  when  enclosed  in  their  thin 
husks,  they  resemble  small  potatoes  covered 
with  light  brown  earth  :  the  coat  of  the  nut 
itself  is  of  a  darker  brown,  with  a  few  loose 
filaments  folded  npon  it.  The  internal  sub- 
stance of  the  ivory-nut  resembles  white  wax 
rather  than  ivory  ;  it  has,  when  dried,  a  faint 
and  somewhat  transparent  tint  between  yellow 
and  blue,  but  when  opened  it  is  often  almost 
grey  from  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains, 
and  in  losing  which  it  contracts  considerably. 
Each  nut  has  a  hole,  which  leads  into  a  small, 
central,  angular  cavity;  this,  joined  to  the 
irregnlAiity  of  the  external  form,  limits  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  princi- 
pally the  knobs  of  walking  sticks,  and  a  few 
other  small  works.  It  might  be  introduced 
into  India. — BoUxap/el. 

CORPULENCE  is  a  state  of  body  very 
frequently  seen  amongst  the  richer  of  the  na- 
tives of  India,  caused  by  the  use  of  a  large  ex- 
tent of  fatty  articles  of  diet  A  tabular  state- 
ment, taken  from  a  mean  average  of  2,648 
healthy  men,  was  formed  and  arranged  for  an 
Insurance  Company  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Hutchinson.  It  answered  as  a  pretty  good 
standard,  and  insurances  were  regulated  upon 
it.  His  calculations  were  made  upon  the 
volume  of  air  passing  in  and  out  of  the  lungs, 
and  this  was  his  guide  as  to  how  far  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  body  were  in  health,  and 
the  lungs  in  particylar.  It  may  be  viewed  as 
some  sort  of  probable  rule,  yet  only  as  an 
average,  some  in  health  weighing  more  by 
many  pounds  than  others. 


rrATuax. 

iROaLD  BI 

WSIOHT 

6  feet 

1 

8    stone    8  or 

120  lbs- 

6    do 

2 

9              0 

126    do 

5    do 

3 

9              7 

133    do 

5    do 

4 

9            lU 

136    do 

CORUNDUM. 

STATVaX                  SHOULD  BB           WIIOHT 

5  feet       5    stone        120 

orl42    do 

5    do       6    10              5 

145  do 

6    do       7    10              8 

148    do 

6    do       8    U               1 

166   do 

6    do       9    11                3 

162   do 

5    do      10    12               1 

169    do 

6    do      11    12               6 

174    do 

6    do       0    12             10 

178    do 

CORRiEA.  The  species,  mostly  shrubs, 
flowers  white  and  scarlet,  each  plant  requires 
a  tolerable  space  to  grow  in,  as  it  attains  the 
height  of  six  or  more  feet — RiddelL 

CORREGIDOR,  or  Marivaies,  a  principal 
islnnd  on  the  nortliem  shore  of  the  entrance 
to  Manilla  Bay,  is  3^  miles  long.  h%  revolv- 
ing light  is  in  lat.  14»  33'  5'  N.,  long.  12*' 
34'  'K—Horsburgh. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE 

Bi  chloride  of  Mer- 
cury Bko. 


Sublime  eorroaif 
Bi-chlurure  de  Mer- 


cure 


Fa. 


>» 


Doppelt     Chlorqueckfiil- 
ber  Fr. 

Rasoftpur     Quz.     Hmn. 
Hydrai^ri  Bl-ohlori- 

dum  Lat. 

Dar-chigna  Panj. 

This  is  largely  made  in  India,  but  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  and  largely  used  in  native 
medicine.  Some  very  fine  specimens  were 
shown  at  the  Panjab  Exhibition  froro  Urorit- 
sur  and  Lahore.     See  Mercury  ;  Rascapur. 

CORSICAN  MOSS.  See  Edible  sea-weed. 
Fucus. 

CORTA  PLUMAS.  Sp.  Penknives. 
CORTE-DE-PALA.  Port.  Connessi  bark, 
Wriglitia  antidysenterica. 

CORTES.  Hernan,  a  Spanish  navigator 
who  in  A.D.  1528  endeavoured  to  follow  up 
the  discoveries  of  Magellan^  took  possession  of 
the  Marianas  or  Ladroue  Islands,  but  with 
the  members  of  all  his  expedition  fell  victims 
to  the  climate  and  the  hostility  of  the  Portu- 


guese. 


eee 


Croton 


CORTEX   ELEUTHERII. 
Cascarilla. 

CORTIOA.  Port.  Cork. 

CORTINARIUS  EMODENSIS.  Ber- 
KKLKY.  A  large  mushroom,  the  **  Onglau"  of 
Thibet,  a  favorite  article  of  food. — Hookw 
Jour,  Him.  Vol.  ii.,  pcLge  47. 

CORUND  KA  PATHAR  Hind.  Corun- 
dum. 

CORUNDUM. 


Earund 


Hind. 


3o3 


AdamantioeSpar.     Eko. 
Samada  Gue« 

Several  sabstaDoes  differing*  considerably 

in  colour,  and  sometimes  in  form  but  nearly 

agreeing  in  composition  are  classed  together 

under  the  name  of  corundum,  which  is  that 

given  to  the  common  variety  by  the  natives  of 

Iniiia.     This  stone  is,  with  the  exception  of 

the  diamond,  the  hardest  substance    known. 

It    is    generally  of  a  pale-gray  or  greenish 

colour,  but  sometimes  of  red  and  brown  tints. 

It  is  found  in  India,  China»and  in  some  parts 

of  Europe.    The   Indian    variety    is  whiter 
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merchants  would  regard  as  identical  with 
the  Turkish  or  Grecian  eraerj  of  commerce. 
The  meaning  or  origin  of  the  word  is  not  very 
apparent  :  the  mahomedans  call  it  *''  cornnd'^ 
or  *'  corunj''  stone,  and  tfao  hindooa  know  it 
by  a  Bome^at  similar  name.  The  first  speci- 
mens sent  to  Earo()e  were  forwarded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Anderson  to  Mr.  Berry,  a  lapidary 
in  Edinburgh,  as  the  Fubstance  used  by  the 
people  of  I  ndia  to  polish  masses  of  stone,  cry* 
stal  and  all  other  ferns,  except  the  diamond  ;— 
and  it  was  then  examined  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Black,  who,  from  its  hardness,  named  it 
adamantine  sptr.  Corundam  and  its 
varieties,  viz.  Oriental  Sapphire,  Cornn- 
dnm  and  Emery,  are  only  surpassed  in 
hardness  by  the  diamond.  'J'hey  belong  to 
the  same  class  of  minerals,  and  the  emery  of 
commerce,  which  is  so  extensively  used  in  En- 
rope  and  imported  into  England  for  grinding 
and  polishing  metals,  glass,  &c.,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  mere  vuriety  of  corundum,  a  mixed 
granular  cornndum ;  a  mechanical  miztare 
of  corundum  and  oxide  of  iron,  the  imu  in 
some  of  the  varieties  amounting  to  33  per 
cent. 


than  the  Chinese,  and  is  considered  the  purest. 
In  India,  diamond  dust  is  very  rarely  used, 
corundum  being  the  chief  material  employed 
in  polishing  gems,  marbles,  and  metals.  This 
mineral  is  found  chiefly  in  granite  or  the 
detritus  of  grani^^e  rocks  in  the  Mysore 
country  and  in  the  neijshbourhood  of  the 
south-western  ghauts.  It  is  brought  in  cou- 
eiderable  quantity  to  Bombay  and  is  occasion 
ally  exported  to  Europe.  It  is  packed  in 
orange  shaped  parcels  with  meridional  cord- 
ings  :  the  pieces  vary  from  the  size  of  filberts 
to  that  of  the  hand  ;  they  are  generally 
amorphous  or  fragments  of  crystals,  often 
contaminated  with  felspar,  mica  and  other 
granitic  minerals.  Sometimes  fragments  of 
crystals  perfectly  pure  are  to  be  met  with 
weighing  from  ten  to  twenty-fivo  pounds,  but 
these  are  rare.  Though  excessively  hard,  it 
is  by  no*means  tough — it  flies  in  pieces  after 
a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  is  easily 
pulverized  in  a  mortar.  The  natives  general- 
ly beat  it  on  an  anvil  or  stone,  keeping  it 
from  flying  about  by  a  collar  of  cotton  rope. 
The  fine  particles  are  separated  from  the 
coarse  by  sifting — the  Europe  process  of 
lixiviation  is  not,  seemingly,  resorted  to.  For 
sharpening  swords  or  burnishing  metals  it  is 
generally  used  like  a  whetstone  or  burnisher, 
for  polishidg  gems,  it  is  either  made  up  into 
a  cake  with  lac,  or  into  a  paste  with  oil  or 
grease.  It  is  never  employed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  emery  paper  or  anything  resembling  it 
For  polishing  marble  or  other  stone  it  is 
used  in  two  forms,  viz.  that  of  a  cake  of 
about  eight  inches  long,  three  across  and  two 
deep.  This  is  used  by  an  individual  in  the 
hand.  For  heavier  purposes  a  cake  a  foot 
square  or  so  is  employed  placed  in  a  frame. 
Two  men  work  at  this,  and  the  reducing 
process  is  very  rapidly  accomplished  by  it :  it 
is  in  fact  a  file  with  a  lac  body  and  corundum 
teeth, 

The  corundums  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
are  well  known  to  the  people,  who  use  them 
in  mass  or  mixed  in  lac,  in  the  form  of  discs 
for  laps,  or  wheel  grindstones ;  they  are  used 
by  cutlers,  &c.  also  in  the  form  of  whets  and 
hones,  and  ragstones  for  sharpening  the  finer 
and  coarser  cutting  implements  used  by  farriers 
&c.  The  native  workmen,  cutlers,  (Seo.  often  do 
not  distinguish  garnets  from  corundums,  call- 
ing both  of  these  emery ;  though  the  differences 
between  the  three  minerals  are  so  marked,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand    how  they    can  be 
confounded.    The    oorundums    of  Southeru 
India  seem  to  replace  the  emery  of  other 
countries  ;  at  least,  I  am  aware  of    only  one 

author  who  has  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of  |  mi^ht'  bring  in  the  London  market  it  is 
emery  in  Southern  India,  and  the  Madras  difficult  to  say.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Museum  does  not  contain  any  substance  that  picked  corundums  should  sril  for  lees  than 
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In  the  mixed  corundums  (»f  Greece  and  Tur* 
key,  the  iron  seems  equally  diffused  tlirongh 
the  mass,  imparting  to  it  a  bluish  grey  colour ; 
but  in  the  specimens  which  have  reached  the 
Madras  Museum  from  Southern  India,  the 
corundum  and  ore  of  iron,  though  oocurring 
together,  are  not  mixed,  but  remain  apart, 
segregated,  the  loorundum  forming  one  aide 
of  a  mineral,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  in  a  lamp 
or  lumps,  on  the  other  aide ;  and  all  snch 
masses  are  magnetic  and  possess  polarity. 

What  prices  the  several  corundums  of  India 
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tiie  finest  emeries,  and  Captain  Newbold 
mentioaa  that  the  corundums  n^ar  Grram, 
when  sorted  into  the  three  sorts  known  in 
commeroe,  Tia.  the  vedy  the  uhiUy  and  the 
Borapg,  of  these  twa  are  sold  to  the  Arah  mer- 
chants at  Mangalore  and  Tellidierry  at  prices 
from  twelve  to  fifteen .  or  thirty  rupees  the 
oandj,  equal  to  X4,  £f>f  and  £12  a  ton. 
Coratkdum  oocufs  in  abundance  in  several 
parts  of  the  peMiisuIa  of  India,  in  North 
A  root,  Cattack,  Coimbatore,  Guntoor,  Mysore, 
Salem  and  Hyderabad. 

It  is  also  said  to  be  found  at  Mundrnin  in 
Mysore,  at  Gudjelhntty  in  Coirabatcre,  at  the 
Tapoor  Ghat  in  Salens  at  ChenniuHiIly  in 
Coirobatore,  and  in  Cnttack.  At  Namaul 
and  at  Viralimodoe»  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ckuvery,  in  the  Perm^atty  talook,.  Salem  dis- 
trict;  it  occurs  embedded  in  gneiss  and  a 
greyish  earth,  resulting  in  part  £ron^  the  dis- 
integration of  that  rock.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  a  low  hill  near  the  village  of 
ShoIaHigaman}^  Triehingode  talooki  Caranel, 
A  pore,  MallapolUye^  and  at  vainous  locali- 
ties up  the  river  Cauvery,  as  fai*  as  Cueuoram- 
bad),  where  it  is  dug  fur  by  the  natives  in 
the  fields  ;  and  there  are  the  remains  of  many 
ancient  excavations  still  to  be  traced.  The 
corundatu  was  formerly  sent  as  an  article  of 
traffic  to  Pklghatcherry,  and  thence  to  the 
western  coast  aikd  various  other  parts  ol 
India.  It  can  still  be  procured  at  the  rate 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  measures  the  rupee, 
each  measure  weighing  fifty-seyen  ounces 
avoirdapi>is.  The  caste  usaally  employed  in 
collecting  it  is  the  Vit raver.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  185o>  Mr.  Rhode  exhibited 
specimens  from  Guntoor^  and  remarked  of 
them  that  experience«i  jewellers  would 
pick  out  stones  suited  for  common  jewel- 
lery from  it,  and  the  refuse  cannot  be 
worth  less  than  £15  and  £20  a  ton  at  home. 
From  Hyderabad  was  received  a  very  excellent 
sample  of  picked  Htones,  possessing  an  irregib* 
iarly  cryHtaUne  structure.  Salem  and  the 
Mysore  country,  however^  have  been  the 
longest  known  as  ct»ntaining  corundum  sites, 
some  of  whieh  were  described  at  some  length 
by  the  latto  Captain  Newbold,  who  mentions 
its  occurrence  in  the  neighbourtiood  of  Gram, 
a  Tillage  and  fort  in  the  Mysore  country 
about  ninety-eight  miles  westerly  from  Ban- 
galore, and  lying  between  the  latter  place  and 
the  We.steni  Ghauts,  about  forty-five  miles 
north  by  west  from  Seringapatam,  and  about 
seven  or  eight  east  by  north  from  the  fovt-  tf 
Gram.  The  following  places  may  be  naflsed 
as  sites  in  Mysore  where  corundum  occurs  : — 

Nammaul  Viralmodos. — On  the  north  baok  of  the 
Canvery,  in  the  Permuttr  talook. — Newbold. 
Sholaiigamany,  (probahljScliolaaeraiaeDx.)    Tri- 
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chingode  talook,  near  the  idllage  in  alowhiUin 
great  abundance.— Newh()1d. 

Caronel,  Aupore,  MaIlapollye,and  at  various  locali 
ties  up  the  river  Gauvery  as  &r  as  Corcorambodi 
where  it  is  dug  by  the  natives  in  the  fields,  and 
there  are  remains  uf  many  ancient  exoavations  still 
to  be  traced. — Newbold. 

Gopaulohettv  pollium,  50  mileanxirth  of  Salem. 

Yalaoerry,  Madras  Museum. 

OoundoAady,  Madras  Museum. 

French  Rocks,  Captain  Loudon,  in  Madras  Museuni 

Q^hiiahully,  in-  the  dimioo  of  Noogkully,  Newbold. 

Kulkairi,  in  the  division  of  Chiorayspatam. 

Barkanhull,  in  the  division  of  ChinrayapRtam 
Newbold. 

Kundeo,  in  the  dirisioo  of  ChtnTayapaiam,  Newbold. 

Yedgiwkttl,  in  th.e  difisUn  of  CUnrayapataBi,  New- 
Ikold. 

Norhikt  in  the  division  of  Narsipur,  Newbold. 

Deysani  CaibonhuUy  in  the  dirision  of  Banawaram^ 
Newbold. 

Appinnhully,  in. the  division  o£  Harnally,  Newbolds 

Nullapardy,  on  the  road  to  Bangalore*  Madra 
Museum. 

Mandium«  in  the  A stagram  division,  Madras  Museam^ 

Cuddoor,  in  the  Nuggar  division,  Madras  Museum. 

Nuggar,  in  the  Nuggar  division,  Madras  Museum. 

Professor  Thomson'  mentions  (Outlines  of 
Mineralogy,,  volume  1,.  p*  213}  that  "  the 
corundum  occurs  in^  imbedded  crystals  in  a 
rock  which  consists,  according  to  Count  Bour- 
iion,  of  indianite,  and  contains  felspar,  fibro- 
lite,  several  varieties  of  augite,  and  also 
octohedral  iron  ore ;  the  hair  brown  or  reddish 
brown  varieties  are  called  adamantine  spar. 
Th«y  occur  with  fibrolite  atid  octol^edral  iron 
ore  in  a  sort  of  granite  containing  no  quartz." 
And  again  (p.  256)  he  states,  that  fibro- 
lite is  a  mineral  found  accompanying  crys- 
tals of  corundum  in  the  Carnatic,  and  that 
it  is  a  component  part  of  the  granite,  which 
is  the  matrix  of  the  corundum  of  China. 
Professr)r  Jameson,  in  his  Geognosv  of  Fenin-* 
sular  India  (Ed.  Cah  Lib.  No.  Till,  pp.  349^ 
50)  gives  a  summary  of  what  is  known  regard- 
ing the  corundum  of  SouAern  India,  and 
states  that  it  occurs  embedded  in  granite  and 
sienite  in  the  district  of  Salem^  in  the  Madras 
presidency,  associated  with  eleavelandite, 
indinnite,  and  fibrolite ;  but  near  Gram  at 
Golhushully  and  Kulkairi,  at  which  the  best 
corundum  is  said  to  be  obtained^  the  mineral 
was  found  to  occur  in  decomposedi  beds  of  a 
talcos»  slate,^  to  which  gneiss  is  subordinate, 
associated  with  n(klules  of  indurated  talc,  and 
of  a  pour  quartzy  iron  ore  ;  asbestos,  chlorite, 
aotinolite,  and  schorl  were  found  in  the  talcose 
slate.  Newbold  mentions  that  in  the  jSalem 
district,  also,  this  mineral  occurs  embedded 
in  gneiss  and  a  greyish  earth,  resulting  in  part 
from  the  disintegration  of  that  rock.  Itubies 
have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  in 
many  of  the  corundum  localities  just  enumer- 
ated, associated  with  this  gem,  particularly 
in  the  gneiss  at  Viralimodos  and  Sholnsira- 
many  iu  the  Triehingode  talook  and  at  Malla- 
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pollye,  though  eomparatively  speaking  rare. 
Passing,  says  Captain  Newbold,  last  year 
through  Oram,  I  was  informed  that  cornndnm 
vras  foand  in  its  vicinity ;  at  Golhusbully, 
in  the  division  of  Noogyhully  ;  at 
Eulkairi,  Burkanhnlli,  Eundeo.  and  Yed- 
gunkul,  in  that  of  Chinrayapatam  ;  at 
Norhik,  in  Narsipnr ;  at  Deysani,  Curbon- 
huUy,  in  Banawararn,  and  at  ApyiauhuHy  in 
that  of  Harnhully*  At  GolhushuUy  and  Kul- 
kairi,  the  beat  corandum  is  said  to  be  obtained. 
The  formation  around  Gram  is  gneiss  associ- 
ated with  protogene.     Proceeding  from  it  in 


iiines  of  Kulkairi. — ^The  conmdam  mines 
at  Kulkairi  are  situated  both  near  thesammift 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  excavations,  of  the 
rising  around  there.  There  are  a  series  of 
excavations  varying  from  two  to  twelve 
feet  in  depth,  sunk  perpendicularly 
through  similar  strata  to  those  just  de- 
scribed. The  corundum  is  thrown  out,  dear* 
ed,  and  separated  by  the  miners  into  four 
classes,  viz.,  the  red,  the  white,  Ike  sevaps  of 
both,  and  the  refuse.  The  three  (kst  form 
the  article  of  commerce,  wbidi  is  carried  to 
Mangalore     and     Tellicherry   ;     and     sold 


a  westerly  direction,  the  northern  shoulder  of  I  to     Bombay     and      Arab     merchanta      at 
the  insulated  range,    south  of  the    village  of 
Beliadaira,  running  nearly  north    and  south, 
is  crossed,  and  the  soil  suddenly  changes  from 
a  light  sandy  colour  to  a  deep  red.     The  sur- 
face of  this  soil  is   covered  with  fragments  of 
a  ferro-siliceous  schist,  with   quartz  in  alter* 
nate  layers.     The    natives  have  a  tradition 
that  gold  was  formerly    got  from    this  hill, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  it  is  found 
in  similar  gangue  near  Baitmungalum,  sixty- 
one  and  a  half  miles  east  from  Bangalore,  and 
at  Malliyalum,  near  the  south-west  border  of 
Mysore  in  Coimbatore.     Minute  grains  occur 
in  the  sandy  bed  of  a  brook  there.     A  little 
farther  west^  where  the  talus  of  the  mountain 
subsides  into  the  plain,^  the  gneiss  reappears, 
alternating  with  talo  slate  in   nearly  vertical 
strata.     The  dip,  as  observed  in  an   adjoining 
nullah  between  the  mountain  and  the  village 
of  Belladaira,  is  to  the  east  by  north,  and  the 
direction  of  the  strata  N.    22°  east.     The  co- 
rundum mines  of  GolhushuUy  lie  four  or  five 
miles  north-east  of  this   place,   and  those  of 
Kulkairi  about  a  mile  farther.    The  surround- 
ing country  is  a  succession  of  smooth  slightly 
convex  plains  except  to  the  south  east,  where 
the  gneiss  rises  above  the  soil  in  a  rocky  ridge, 
terminating  in  a  knoll  about  700  yards  to 
the  east  by  south  of  the  mines  to   which  it 
descends,  rising  again  into  a  slope  to  west 
north-west  of  the  mines,   on  which  lie  frag- 
ments of  a  light  brown  compact  quartzy  irou 
ore.     Nearly  at  the  bottom  of  this  stone  are 
the  mines,  from  which  the  ground  descends  on 
both  sides,  to  the  north.west  to  a  tank,  and 
towards  the  south-east  to  the  village  of  Grol- 
hushuUy,  about  a  mile  distant. 

The  chert,  and  a  dark  red  ferruginous  jasper 
are  used  by  the  natives  as  flints.  Salt  springs 
occur  in  the  vicinity.  The  wells  about  Gram 
are  both  sweet  and  brackish  within  a  short 
distance,  and  a  fragment  of  rock  salt  was 
found  in  the  green  earth  of  the  mine.  A  little 
to  the  east  of  Kulkairi  b  a  low  plain  nearly 
covered  with  a  white  travertine,  partly  com^ 
pact,  partly  cellular,  resembling  that  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Gavery  at  Seringapatam. 
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prices  from  twelve  and  fifteen  ta thirty  rupees 
the  candy,  according  to  its  quality.  The  con- 
tractor for  coruu<1um  in  Mysore  took 
the  mines  for  two  years,  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  the  sum  of  550  Caoteray  pago- 
das. The  former  contractors  paid  500  for  two, 
or  250  for  one  year.  The  corundum  is  used  by 
natives,  pounded  as  emery,  to  polish  preciona 
and  other  stones,  particularly  granite  and 
basalt  It  is  also  mixed  for  this,  and  other 
purposes,  with  melted  lac,  in  fine  and  coarse 
powders,  as  we  use  a  mixture  of  glue  and 
sand. 

Common  Corundum^  or  Adamantine  spar, 
occurs,  like  the  sapphire  and  ruby,  commonly 
ill  the  secondary  form  of  6-8ided  prisma,  but 
usually  much  larger.  It  ia  8«>metime8  nearly 
colourless,  and  rather  translucent ;  it  presents 
great  variety,  grayish,  occasionally  brown  or 
red,  rarely  blue.  Although  its  most  common 
form  is  the  6-Bided  prism,  it  occurs,  though 
rarely,  also  in  acute  and  obtuse  doable  6-8ided 
pyramids. 

Corundum  pebbles  are  found  in  "  the  gem- 
sand  of  Ava  river ;"  and  they  probably  exist  in 
the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  Teuas- 
serim  provinces. 

Prismatie  corundum  or  chrysoberyl^  ia 
found  amoung  the  Tora  hills  near  Rajmabal 
on  the  Bunas,  in  irregular  rolled  pieces,  small 
and  generally  of  a  light  green-oolour ;  these 
atones  are  considered  by  the  natives  as  eoae- 
ralds,  and  pass  under  the  name  of  <'  punna,"  bat 
the  natives  are  aware  that  they  are  softer 
than  the  real  emerald  of  India  which  is  ge- 
nerally green-coloured  sapphire. 

Sapphire^  of  which  there  are  several  vsr* 
ieties,  the  names  of  which  are  dependeut 
chiefly  upon  their  colour  :  the  White  Sapphire^ 
which  is  transparent  or  translucent ;  the 
Oriental  Sapphire,  which  is  bine ;  Ori«ntai 
Amethyst,  which  is  purple;  the  Oriental 
Topaz,  yellow ;  the  Oriental  Emerald,  green  : 
some  other  varieties  occur,  as  the  Chi^jant 
and  the  Opalescent  Sapphire. 

i^ti6y.--Colour  blood-red  or  rose-red,  boom 
times  a  tinge  of  violet;  generally  ooonn 
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in  6-8]ded  prbms.  It  is  not  so  hard  as  the  sap- 
phire, and  is  more  readily  cleaved.  Like  the 
sapphire,  it  consists  of  pure  alumina.  "  The 
largest  oriental  ruby  known  was  brought  from 
China  to  priuce  Gargarin,  governor  (if  Siberia  ; 
it  afterwards  oaroe  into  the  possession  of  prince 
Mensikoff,  and  constitutes  now  a  jewel  in  the 
imperial  Crown  of  Russia.'' — J)ana.  EngLCyc, 
page  151.  Report /or  1856  on  the  Govern- 
mtnt  Central  Museum  Madras^  by  Edtoard 
Balfour^  Oficet'  in  Charge.  J/.  E.  Jur,  Rep. 
Dr.  Maeon,  Captain  Newbold,  Irvine  Gen, 
Med.  Top.  of  Ajmir.  p.  150. 

CORUNQA  MUNJI-MARAM.  Tam.  Rot- 
tlera  tinctoria.     See  Capilapodi* 

CORUNJ   STONE,    Anglo-Hind.    Co- 
rundum. 

CORVIDiE,  a  family  of  birds  sub-order 
Fasseres,  sub  fam.  A.  Corviosd,!  gen.  7  sp.  viz. 
A.  Crows,  Corvus  culminatus  ;  corone ;  cornix, 
splendetis,  macr(»rhjnchu8,  frugilegus.  The 
genu.s  corvus  has  no  represeiitijLtive  in  all  South 
America,  nor  in  New  Zealand,  nor  in  the  nume- 
rous archipelagos  of  the  Pacific,  and  there  is 
one  species  only  in  Australia!  Levaillant's 
raven  of  South  Africa*  described  by  him  as 
identical  with  that  of  Europe,  has  been  sought 
in  vain  by  subsequeut  observers  in  that  region. 
Corvus  corax.the  raven,  takes  the  circuit  of  the 
northern  regions ;  rare  in  N.  Africa,  Punjab, 
Kashmir,  Afghanistan  ;  a  Tibetan  species  con- 
sidered distinct,  but  probably  on  insufficient 
evidence.  The  true  raven  is  pre-eminently  a 
bird  of  the  coldest  climates  :  though  a  few  oc- 
cur 80  tut  southward  as  in  the  Barbary  States, 
in  America  so  low  as  in  the  Caroliuas,  and  in 
India  proper  within  the  Punjab  only.  '<  The 
raven,"  remarks  Sir  John  Boss,  *Ms  one  of 
the  few  birds  that  are  c^^pahle  of  braving  the 
severity  of  an  arctic  winter."  In  the  fearful 
cold  of  a  northern  Siberian  winter;  von 
Wrangeli  says  that  when  *'eveu  the  rein- 
deer seeks  the  forests  to  protect  himself 
from  its  intensity :  in  the  tundra,  equivalent 
to  the  '  barren-grounds'  of  Arctic  America, 
where  there  is  no  shelter  to  be  found,  the 
whole  herd  crowd  together  an  closely  as 
possible  to  gain  a  little  warmth  from  each 
other^  and  may  be  seen  standing  in  this 
way,  quite  motionless.  Only  the  dark  bird  of 
winter,  the  raven  still  cleaves  the  icy  air  with 
slow  and  heavy  wing,  leaving  behind  him  a 
long  line  of  thin  vapour,  marking  the  track  of 
his  solitary  flight."  The  Tibetan  raven  is  con. 
sidered  ss  a  peculiar  species  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
an  opinion  to  which  the  Prince  of  Canino 
seems  to  incline  :  it  may  be  presumed  to  in- 
habit the  lofty  mountains  of  Butan  to  the 
north,  but  the  smaller  crow  of  Southern  Asia 
is  the  C.  splendens  ;  while  the  common  black 
crow  of  all  Indiai  C.  culminatus,  would  seem 
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to  stand  here  alike  for  the  '  raven,'  the  *  oar« 
rion  crow'  and  the  '  rook !'  The  true  rook, 
Corvus  frugilegua.however,is  known  to  inhabit 
or  visit  the  Peshawur  valley,  Afghanistan^and 
Kashmir.  The  rook  of  China  and  Japan  is 
considered  a  distinct  species,  C.  pafitinator  of 
Gould ;  and  the  jackdaw,  C.  monedula,  accom- 
panies it  in  those  countries,  while  the  true 
northern  raven  Corvus  corax,  is  met  with  not 
only  there,  but  also  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  Punjab.  In  other  parts  of  India  the 
comparatively  small  C.  culminatus  is  popu- 
larly known  to  Europeans  as  ^  the  raven  :" 
but  the  northern  raven  would  make  a  meal 
of  one  and  not  feel  much  the  worse  for  it. 
See  Birds,  Corvus. 

COBYINUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  several  spe- 
cies of  which,  C.  bola,  C.  chaptis  and  C.  coitor 
furnish  isinglass.  Corvinus  bola.  MeClell.^ 
Bolo  Chaptis,  Bibch.^  furnishes  the  isinglass 
which  Mr.  O'Kiley  sent  to  Calcutta  from 
Amherst.  It  is  chisely  allied  to  0.  niger,  but 
uf  monstrous  dimensions  compared  with  the 
European  species.  This  is  the  fish,  the  jaw- 
bone of  which  is  described  as   "Boalee". 

Mason.     McCUUand,     See  Fish. 

CORVUS  ADVENA,  a  rare  black  and 
white  crow  of  Celebes  ;  occurs  along  with  Cit- 
tura  cyauotes.  the  forest  kiug.fisher  of  Celebes; 
Meropogon  Forsteni  ;  Carpophaga  Forsieni,  a 
fruit  pigeon  of  North  Celebes  ;  Buceros  cassi- 
dix,  the  great  hombill  of  Celebes.  Trichog- 
lossus  ornatus,  a  beautiful  brush-tongued 
paroquet 

CORVUS  CORONE,  the  Carrion  Crow  of 
Europe,  Afghaniston,  (Pushut)  Japan  apud 
Temminck,  is  replaced  in  India  by  C.  culmi- 
natus. 

CORVUS  CORNIX.  (*  Hooded  Crow.') 
I  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Afghanistan,  Japan 
(Temminck),  Barbary. 

CORVUS  CULMINATUS.   See  Corvid© 

CORVUS  FRUGILEGUS.  'Rook,'  Eu-* 
rope,  N.  and  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Peshawur 
valley,  Kashmir :  replaced  in  China  end  Ja- 
pan by  a  pastinator.  The  true  rook  (Corvus 
frugilegus)  is  known  to  inhabit  or  visit  the 
Peshawur  valley,  Afghanistan.  Kashmir  (the 
rook  of  China  and  Japan  being  considered 
a  distinct  species,  C.  pastinator  of  Gould  ;) 
and  the  jackdaw  (C,  monedula  )  accompanies 
it  in  those  countries,  while  the  true  northern 
raven  is  met  with  not  only  there,  but  also 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  Punjab.  In  other 
parts  of  India  the  comparatively  small  C.  cul- 
minatus is  popularly  known  to  Europeans  as 
••  the  raven  :"  but  the  northern  raven  would 
make  a  meal  of  one  and  not  feel  much  the 
worse  for  it.    See  Birds. 

CORVUS  MONEDULA,  the  'Jackdaw' 
of  Europe,  Siberia,  Barbary,  W.  Asia,  Pcsha- 
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wur  TaUey>  Kashmir. — Cai>   Birds.  B.  As, 

Soe,  Eng.  Cyc.     See  Birds. 

CORVuS  PASTINATOR.     See  Corfidae. 

CORYDALIS,  a  genus  of  plants  beloDgiug 
to  the  sub-order  Fumaresey  the  fumitory  tribe. 
There  are  sixteen  species  some  of  which  are 
grown  as  c»rnameutal  plants. 

COUYDALLS  GOVANIANA,  Wall, 
Bhootkes,  llind^  iscominon  above  8>000  feet  of 
elevation,  in  the  Choor  mountains,  where  it  is 
regarded  as  a  charm  agrvinst  evil  spirits.  The 
roots  sent  by  Dr.  Falconer  were  long,  fibrous, 
tough,  and  exceedingly  bitter;  dark  brown 
externally,  yellow  within. —  O' Shaughnessy^ 
p.   18o. 

CORYDALLA  CAMPESTRIS.  A  com- 
mou  European  bird  which  even  abounds  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Sweden,  but  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  in  Britain,  is  a] ho  com- 
mon in  parts  of  India. 

CORYDALLA  RIcHARDr,(AnthusUicar- 
di ;  *  Richard's  i*ipit.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa, 
common  in  India ;  very  rare  in  Britain.  See 
Birds.     . 

CO RYDON.  Captain  Tiokell  found  Leio- 
thriz  argentauris  and  Siva  striguln,  about  the 
sides  of  Mooleit.  Stachyris  nigriceps,  in  hilly 
forests  3,000  feet.  Eurylaimusi  JavanicuH  is 
not  common,  at  least  it  is  not  often  seen  ; 
being  very  quiet  and  secluded,  though  exces- 
sively tame,  and  not  crepuscular  likrt  Corydon. 
Serilophus  iunatus  are  much  freer  flyers  than 
Euryiaimus.  He  found  them  once  in  a 
flock  burying  about  like  Titmice,  but  very 
high  up. 

COKYDON  SUMATRANUS  is  a  singu- 
lar and  rare  bird.  Of  its  habits  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  However,  it  is  crepus- 
cular (very  likely  diurnal  as  well.)  and  so 
stupid  or  tame  as  to  alh»w  itself  to  be  pelted 
without  moving. 

CORYGAUM,  asmall  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bheemah  river,  half  way  be- 
tween Foonah  and  Seroor  on  the  Gor-naddi. 
It  is  memomble  for  the  defence  made  on  the 
Ist  of  January  1819,  by  a  small  body  of 
Madras  Artillery  and  Native  Lifaiitry,  about 
500  strong,  again8t  the  entire  army  of  Bajee 
Rao,  peshwa.  About  400O  Arabs  continued 
the  attack  from  day  break  till  dark,  Asst 
Surgeon  after warda  Sir  James  Wyilie,  of  the 
Madras  medical  department,  greatly  aided  in 
their  repulse.  The  Indian  Government 
ereoted  a  monolith  column,  on  which  are 
engraved  an  account  of  this  defence,  and  the 
names  of  the  dead  and  the  survivors. 

COBYLUS*  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to, 
the  order  Gupelliferse.  C.  lacera  and  C.  ferux 
are   found  in   the  Himalaya. 

CORYLUS  AVELLANA.  The  Hazel  is  a- 
bundautiu  the  Himalaya.  Fruits  (nuts)  called 
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Bindik  and  Findak  in  bajEars^  are  gronnnA 
clusters  together,  inodorous,  taAMMitel  and 
agreeable,  become  rancid  very  quickly.  By 
expreftsion  the  kernel  yields  a  very  agreeable 
oil,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  half  its  weigbt 
The  wood  (»f  the  hazel  was  the  material  of  the 
divining  rods  of  the  magicians  and  snake 
enchanters,  who  even  in  modem  times  have 
had  their  believers  iu  Europe. — (ySKaughnop/ 
pttge  609. 

CORYLUS  COLUftNA,  Linn. 

var  B.  lacera,  C.  Jaequemontii.     Ihut 

C.  hicera,          '       Wall.  Thangi ;  tbaogoU    Paw, 

Hazf i                        Enq.  Sharoi  ;  Bharoli ; 

Urrvi                       Panj.  ahurlige                    „ 
Iviiiri ;  ivuria ;  wir  „ 

This  tree  jrfows  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  at 
elevations  of  5,500  to  10,600  feet  iu  the  Pun- 
jab Himalaya  ;  wood  light  and  compact;  the 
nute  edible— /)/«.  Cleghorn  andJ,L,  SlewarL 

CORYPUA,agenu3ofpalmsof  the  order 
Cocoaceae,  Sec.  D.  Coryphea.  V,  elataandC 
taliera  grow  in  Bengal  ;  C.  rotundifolia  and 
C.  utan  grow  in  the  Moluccas,  C.  um- 
braculifera  grows  in  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas 
and  C.  gebanga  grows  in  Java.  It  seems  to  be 
C.  pbaiiga  which  Mr.  Wallace  (p.  158)  de- 
scribes as  a  great  species  in  Lombok,  called 
»*Gubbong,"  which  grows  there  in  great 
abundance.  It  has  a  lofty  cylindrical  htnu, 
about  a  hundred  feet  Ingh  and  two  or  three  feec 
in  diameter.  It  flowers  only  once  in  its  hfe  in 
a  huge  terminal  spike  on  which  are  produced 
masses  nf  a  small  round  fruit,  of  a  green  co- 
lour and  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  when 
these  ripen  and  fall,  the  tree  dies,  and  after 
standing  a  year  or  two,  it  too  dies-  Flocks  of 
green  pigeons,  and  troops  of  the  Macacus  cy- 
nomolgus  monkeys  resort  to  the  trees  wheu 
fruiting,  the  latter  chattering  and  showering 
down  the  ripe  fruit. 

G,  gebanga  hjis  its  young  leaves  plaited 
into  baskets  and  bags,  affording  much  employ- 
ment to  the  people  in  Java.  The  leaves  are 
also  eniployed  for  thatching,  and  for  making 
broad-brimmed  hats.  C.  taiiera^  the  Tars  of 
Bengal  and  the  Talipat  of  the  Peninsok,  is 
much  employed  for  making  leaf  hats  and  leaf 
umbrellas ;  the  leaves,  moreover,  when  smootk- 
ed,  are  much  used  for  writing  on,  and  also 
for  tying  the  rafters  of  houses,  as  tb^ 
are  strong  and  durable.  C,  umbraculifert, 
the  Codda-panna  of  Madras,  and  the  Taliptt 
of  Ceylon,  and  very  like  the  former,  is  oom- 
mon  iu  Ceylon,  and  found  also  on  the  MaUbar 
coast.  Of  this,  the  dried  leaf  is  very  strong 
and  limber-— and,  according  to  Knox,  ^  moit 
wonderfully  made  for  men's  oouvenienoo  to 
carry  along  with  them ;  for  though  this  leaf 
be  thus  broad  enough  to  cover  fif  teeu  or  twenty 
men  wheu  it  is  open,  yet  it  will  fold  cloia 
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like  a  laifs  fan,  and  then  it  is  no  bi|?ger 
than  a  man's  arm  ^  it  is  wonderfully  light." 
^*Thia  tree  is^  witlrin,  a  pith  only  ;  they  l>eat 
it  in  nertars  to  flour,  and  bake  cakes  of  it, 
which  taste  much  like  to  white  bread  ;  it 
serves  them  instead  of  cnrn  before  their  harvest 
is  ripe.  "  (Knox's  *  Ceylon.')  The  Burmese 
books  are  all  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  species  of 
Gorypha. — Seeman,  RoyU  Fib,  PL  Voi^, 
Wallace  158.  See  Corypha. 
OOIiYPHA  EL  ATA,  Roxb. 

TaHera  elata,  Wall  |  Bujoor  Bbno. 

Grows  in  Bengal  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
son, in  the   Tenasserim    Provinces. —  Foi^/«| 
Mason, 

CORYPHA  QEBANGA  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  palms  of  South  Eastern  Asia. 
Its  pith  furnishes  a  sort  of  sago.  In  Java, 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  employed  in 
fabricating  its  leaves  into  baskets  and  bags  : 
tbatchj  and  broad  brimmed  hats  are  made  of 
them  ;  fishing  nets  and  linen  Mhirtn  are  woven 
from  its  fibres,  and  ropes  from  its  twisted 
leaf-stalks  ;  the  root  is  both  emollient  and 
slightly  astringent ;  sliced,  it  is  used  in  slight 
diarrhoDa,  and  Waite  says  that  it  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  for  the  periodical  diarrhoea 
which  in  the  East  Indies  attacks  Europeans. 
— Er.g.   Cyc,  page  167-     Steman. 

COllYPHA  TALIERA,    Roxb. 

Taliera  Bengalensis,  Sprtng, 


T»ra 

JjESG, 

Tali 

Mart 

Taliera 

>y 

8ri  talam 

8akr 

Tariat 

»« 

Talipat 

8jngh 

Taliera 

Hind 

Sri  talam 

Tkl 

An  elegant  species  of  Bengal.  The  leaves  are 
much  employed  for  making  leaf  hats  and  leaf 
umbrellas,  for  tying  the  rafters  of  houses,  as 
they  are  strong  and  durable.  Its  trunk  is 
about  30  feet  high,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  equal  thickness  throughout.  The  leaves 
are  in  about  80  divisions,  each  6  feet  long  by 
4  inches  broad,  radiating  from  the  ])oint  of  a 
leaf -stalk  from  5  to  10  feet  long,  and  covered 
with  strong  pines  at  its  edge.  Roxburgh 
describes  the  fipadix  as  decompound,  issuing 
in  the  month  of  February  from  the  apex  of 
the  tree  and  centre  of  the  leaves,  forming  an 
ixnmense  diffuse  ovate  panicle  of  about  20  or 
more  feet  in  height '  The  fruit  is  the  size  of 
acrab-apple,  wrinkled,  dark-olive,  or  greenish- 
yellow.  The  leaves  are  used  by  the  natives  of 
India  to  write  upon  with  Bte«l  styles  ;  it  is 
known  as  the  book  palm,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  religious  edi- 
fices in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  VoigL  Eng. 
Cyo„  page  167,  Drs,  Mason,  Roxb,  i\,  174. 

CORYPHA  UMBRAOUUFERA,   Linn. 

Tali  BbnO'  I  Kodap  ana         Malbal. 

Pro  BtntM. 

Fan  imlm  Eno. 

XaHpat  palm  ,• 

The  Talipat  palm   of  the  Moluccas   and 
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Ceylon,   is  similar  in  appearance  to,  but  its 
leaves  are  not  so  round  as  those  of,  the  taliera, 
the  divisions  in  the  centre  being  shorter  than 
those  at  the    sides.     It    has  a  Ktem  60  or 
70  feet  high,  crowned  with    enormous  fan 
shaped    leaves    forming  a   head   forty   feet 
in  diameter,  each   leaf  with  40    or   50  pairs 
of  segments.    These  fronds  when  dried   aro 
very  strong,  and  are  used   for  hnts  and  um- 
brellas.   The  petiole  is  7  feet  long  and  the 
blade    6   feet  long    and  13   feet  broad.  Fans 
of  enormouM  size   are  manufactured  from  this 
plant  ill  Ceylon;  the  bole  of  this  palm  is  wholly 
pith   which  furnishes   a  sort  of  flour  from 
which  bread  is  made ;  the  leaves  make  excellent 
thatch,  and  are  also  used  for  writing  on,  like 
those  of  the  C.  taliera.  Griffith  met  with  trees 
in  flower  at  Mcrgui,  which  he  thought  belong- 
ed to  this  species,  but  not  having  access  to 
H  complete  copy   of  Martins'  Palm,  he  could 
not  s|>eak  with  certainty  ;  and  Dr.  Mason  Haw 
trees  in   Tavoy  which  he  regarded  as  pro- 
bably  talipat    palms.     The     dark    coloured 
roundish   seeds  of   these  trees   are  uaed   as 
beads  by  the  Tader  or  Da^ari  mendicants.  C. 
umbraculifera,  is  common  in  Ceylon,  and  is 
found  also  on  the  Malabar  Coast;  the  dried  leaf 
iH  very  strong  and  limber — and,  according  to 
Knox,   "most  wonderfully  made   for  men's 
convenience  to  carry    along  with  them ;  for 
though  this  leaf  be  thus  broad  enough  to  cover 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  when  it  is  open,  yet  it 
will  fold  close  like  a  lady's  fan,  and  then  it  is 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  arm ;  it  is  wonderfully 
light."  "  This  tree  is  within  a  pith  only  ;   they 
beat  it  in  mortars  to  flour,  and  bake  cakes  of 
it,  which  tiiate  much  like  to  wheaten  bread  ;  it 
serves  them   instead  of  corn  before  their  har- 
vest ia  ripe."  And  in  Ceylon,  umbrellas  made 
of  its  leaf  are  so  borne    before  the  chiefs  and 
nobles. — Knox's  Ceylon^  quoted  in  Royl£s  Fib* 
PI,  Seeman^   Eng,  Cyc,  page  \  16.  Auts*   Mat, 
Med,  p.  143,  Drs,  Mason,  Roxb,  ii.  177.  Voigt* 
CORYPHA  UTAN.     Lam. 

Taliera  ay Ivetris  Bl.     LooUru9    aylveatris 

Rumphn 

A  palm  of  the  Moluccas. 

CORYPHiENA.  Linn^us.  A  genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  section  Acanthopter}'- 
gii,  family  Scombridse,  and  fifth  group  Cory- 
pbsenina.  There  are  9  genera  in  the  group, 
one  of  them  Coryphsenina,  in  which  there  are 
six  species. 

CORYPH^NA  HIPPURIS.  Lixnn.  The 
Dolphin  or  Dorado,  is  often  confused  with 
the  Del[ihinus '  or  Porpess,  from  its  bearing 
the  same  name.  Its  colours  when  swimming 
are  very  lively  and  tail  of  a  golden  yellow*  It 
is  good  for  eating — Bennett 

CORYPHODON  BLUMENBACHII,  the 
Bat  snake  of  Ceylon^  is  almost  domesticated 
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and  18  often  Icept  in  hoaseholds. — Tenneni 
Sh  p.  42. 

CORYSTES,  a  genus  of  Brachyurous  or 
short  tailed  Crustacea. — JSngl,  Cyc.  page  169. 

COSCINIUM  FENESTRATUM.  Oolbb. 

Menespermum  feDestratura,  O^btn. 
Turmeric  tree  Eng.  |  Jhar-ki-fluldi  Dux. 

ManmuDJil  Tam.  I  Mani-pasupu  TsL. 

A  creeping  plant,  grows  in  Ceylon  and 
in  Southern  India. 

COS.  A  little  Dorian  island  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  fell  under  the 
power  of  Ptoleinj.  It  was  the  first  spot  in 
Europe  into  which  the  maim  facta  re  of  silk 
was  introduced,  which  it  probably  gained 
when  under  the  power  of  Pertiia  before 
the  overthrow  of  Darius.  The  luxury  of  the 
Egyptian  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  over- 
heated by  any  clothing  that  could  conceal  their 
limbs,  had  long  previously  introduced  a  light 
thiu  dress  ;  and  for  this  dresv,  silk, 
vhen  it  could  be  obtained,  was  much  valued  ; 
and  Pamphila  of  Cos  had  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing woven  webs  so  transparent  that  the  Egyp- 
tian women  were  enabled  to  display  their  fair 
forms  yet  more  openly  by  means  of  this  cloth- 
ing. Occasionally  also,  they  sent  their  trea- 
sures and  their  children  there  as  to  a  place  of 
safety  from  Alexandrian  rebellion  ;  and  there 
the  silk  manufacture  flourished  in  secret  for 
two  Or  three  centuries.  When  it  ceased  is  un- 
known, as  it  was  part  of  the  merchants'  craft 
to  endeavour  to  keep  each  branch  of  trade  to 
themselves.  Sharpens  AriitotU^  Hut  An.  V. 
19.     History  of  Egypt.  Vol,  L  p.  263. 

COSHTA.— 1  Corchorus  olitorius. 

COSMaS,  called  from  his  maritime  ex- 
perience", Indicopleustes,  apparently  an  Alex* 
andriau  Greek,  who  wrote  between  530  and 
550,  is  the  first  Greek  or  Roman  writer  who 
speaks  of  China  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner, 
and  itbt  as  a  land  enveloped  in  half  mythical 
haze.  He  speaks  of  it  also  by  a  name  which 
no  one  has  ever  disputed  to  mean  China. 

He  was  a  monk  when  he  composed  the 
work  which  has  come  down  to  us,  but  in 
his  earlier  days  he  bad  been  a  merchant,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  sailed  on  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  visiting  the  coasts  of 
Ethiopia,  and  apparently  also  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  western  coasts  of  India,  as  well  as 
Ceylon.  His  book  was  written  at  Alexandria, 
and  is  termed  *' Topographia  Christiana/' 
^*  Universal  Christian  Topography,"  the  great 
object  of  it  being  to  show  that  the  Tabernacle 
in  the  Wilderness  is  a  pattesn  or  model  of 
the  universe.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  (Ceylon,  I 
542)  says  that  Cosmaa  got  his  accounts  of 
Ceylon  from  Sopatrus,  whom  he  met  at  Adule, 
and  Lassen  ascribes  all  Cosmas  says  of  India 
to  the  same  authority  (ii,  773).     But    they 

have  not  given  the  ground  of  these  opinions,    particulai's  relative  to  the  distances  between 
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One  anecdote  is  ascribed  to  Sopatrus,  uo  more. 

Writing    of  the    Inland    of  Taprobane     in 

Further  India,  Cosmas  rays  where  Uie  lodian 

Sea  is,  there  is  a  church  of  Christiana  with 

clergy   and    a    congregation    of     believers, 

though  I  know  not  if  there  be  any  christians 

further  on  in  that  direction.     And  sucJi  als^ 

is  the  case  in  the  land  called  Male,  where  the 

pepper  grows.     And  in  the  place  called  Kal- 

liana  there  is  a  bishop  appointed  from  Persia 

as  well  as  in  the  island  which  they   call  the 

Isle  of  Dioscoris  in   the   same  Indian  Sea. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  island  speak  Greek, 

having  been  originally    settled  there  by  the 

Ptolemies,  who  ruled  after  Alexander  of  Maee- 

don.     This  Male  is   evidently  Malabar,  pro- 

bably   the  Kalliena   of   the   Periphis,  which 

Lassen  identifies  with  the  still  existing  Katy- 

ani  on  the  mainland  near   Bombay.     Father 

Paoliiio  indeed  will  have  it  to  be  a  place  still 

called  Ealyanapiiri  on  the    banks  of  a  river 

two  miles  north  of  Mangalore,  but  nnreason* 

ably. —  Via  Galle ;  Indie  Orieniale^   p.  100. 

YuU  Cathay  I.  p.  CLXXI. 

COSMEA  BIPINNATA.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Cosmea,  are  mostly  annuals  and  or- 
namental flowers,  colours  purple,  white  and 
yellowjthe  roots  are  tuberoua,and  may  be  eut- 
tivnted  by  dividing  the  same  or  by  seed — 
RiddeU, 

COSMETIC  BARK.  The  fragrant  bark  of 
Murraya  paniculate,  a  tree  indigenous  in  Bur- 
mah  above  Rangoon,  is  more  used  for  a  cos- 
metic than  sandal  wood.  It  is  a  very  orna- 
mental friigrant  flowering  shrub  of  the  citron 
tribe.— J/<Mon. 

COSM  ETIC  TUBERCLES.  An  inferior 
cosmetic  wood  of  Burmah,  is  the  tubercle  of 
some  plant.  The  Burmese  appear,  from  their 
name,  to  regard  them  as  produced  by  a  iq>ectes 
of  erythrina,  for  they  call  thera  eiytbrina 
thorns ;  but  Mr.  Mason  knows  the  plant  to 
be  a  creeper,  and  suspects  that  it  is  Toddalia 
acnleata  and  T.  floribunda. — Mason, 

COSMETIC  WOOD  of  Meigui  is  from  one 
of  the  Xanthoxylaceso  I  is  a  fragiant  cosme- 
tic wood  sold  in  the  bazar,  which  is  said  to 
come  from  Mergui,  but  Mr.  Mason  never  saw 
the  tree. — Mason*    See  Abeer. 

COSMIBUENA.    See  Cinchona. 

COSS,  OR  KOS.  The  itineimy  measure  of 
India,  of  which  the  precise  value  has  been 
much  disputed,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  determination  of 
the  exact  length  of  the  gns,  or  yard.  The 
Ayeeni-Akberee  lays  down  distinctly  that  the 
COSS  consists  of  100  cords  (tunab),  each  cord 
of  60  Guz  ;  also  of  400  poles  (bans),  each  of 
12|  Guz ;  either  of  which  will  give  to  the 
COSS  the  length  of  5000  Guz.    The  foUowittg 


COSSACK. 


COSBYAH. 


the  old  minars  or  coss  pillars  may  be  in- 
teresting, and  may  be  considered  to  afford  the 
correctest  means  we  have  of  ascertaining  the 
true  standard. 


Boad  distance  Direct  distance 


in 

In 

Euglisli  yards. 

ditto. 

Octagonal  Minar  to  Nurelah 

ill  Delhi.. .                         .  . 

4,513 

4,489 

Minar  between  Xurelah  and 

Shapo<»rgurhe€  .. 

4,554 

4,401 

Miliar  opposite    Aleepoor... 

4,532 

4,379 

Miuar  opposite   Siruspoor... 

4,579 

4,678 

Kill  us  of  Minar   uppotite   to 

Shaliniar.... 

4,610 

4,591 

4,558 


4,487 


Average.. 

Length  of  the  coss — 2  miles,  4  Furlongs 
158  yards.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  length  of  the  Ilahee  Quz  deduced  from 
the  measurements  is  S2iVo'o  inches,  showing 
how  very  nearly  correct  is  the  length  of  33 
inches  assumed  by  the  British  Government. 

This  coss  resembles  the  Chinese  lih,  i.  e., 
the  distance  which  can  be  attained  by  a 
man's  voice  exerted  in  a  plain  surface,  and 
the  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  ori- 
ental Meet,  as  well  as  the  European  mile  and 
league.  The  two  former  evidently  derive 
their  names  from  the  Roman  milliare,  and  the 
difference  of  their  value  in  different  places 
proves  that  the  mere  name  was  borrowed, 
without  any  reference  to  its  etymulogical 
sigtiiBcation.  Coss  is  an  Indian  word;  the 
equivalent  word  in  Persian  is  Kuroh,  the 
same  as  tlie  Sanscrit  Krosa,  of  which  four  go 
to  the  Yojan;  about  the  precise  value  of 
which  different  opinions  are  held.     Malcolm 

general   estimated   at 


COSS2EA,  or  Cissia,  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Greeks  knew  the  tract  east  of  the  Tigris. 
It  was  also  called  Elam  or  £lymais.  It  is 
now  called  Khuzistan,  or  the  land  of  Khuz. 
Kusa,  the  ancient  name  of  the  region  now 
known  as  Beluchlstau.  Cosssoa  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Eoh-siah,  or  ''  Black  Moun- 
tain." The  people  spread  their  conquest  over 
Susiana  and  the  districts  eastward.  See 
Luristan,  Viswamitra. 

COSSEE,  a  river  near  Mhadeepoor  in 
Midnapoor. 

EO^SEIR  or  Cosseir,  a  town  and  harbour  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  in  their  expedition  to 
Egypt,andthen  by  the  British.  Eosseir  harbour 
is  open  to  the  east,  but  on  the  north  reefs  ad- 
vance into  the  sea,  on  the  south  is  a  chain  of 
mountains  of  some  elevation.  The  bottom 
is  rocky. 

COSSIM  BAZAR,  a  town  near  Mursheda- 
bad.  In  the  early  days  of  the  British,  a 
fact  or  V  town 

COSSUMBA.  Can.  Safflower. 

COSSYAH,  or  Khassia  country,  on 
the  north-east  frontier  of  India,  has  iron  of 
great  purity,  smelted  at  Puudua ;  Cassia 
lignea  is  one  of  its  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port, and  a  variety  of  parti-coloured  cloths, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sylhet 
cloths.  Some  of  them  are  dyed  of  rich  colours, 
and  being  of  a  strong  durable  texture,  are 
well  adapted  fur  table  covers,  to  which  pur- 
pose they  are  usually  applied  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Bengal.  The  Cossiah  and  Jyutia  hill 
territory  is  administered  by  an  assistant  at- 
tached to  the  Assam  commission.    The  value 


says   the  coss  is   in    ^-  =    ..  ,  ,.  ,     *   1 

forty-two  to  the  degree,  but  its  length  differs  I  ""^^^^  e^PO't  an<i  import  trade  of  the  country 
in  almost  every  province  of  India.  It  may  ^^  about  rupees  30,000  a  year  with  A8sam,and 
be  computed  as  never  under  a  mile  and  a  ^»th  the  Bengal  plains  about  10  J  lakhs,  the 
half,  and  never  (expect  in  that  introduced  by   exports  being  7  lakhs.  The  total  revenue  from 


the  mandate   of  the  late  Tippoo   Sultan  in 
Mysore)  more  than  two  miles. 

In  Guzerat  they  estimate  the  coss  by  the 
lowing  of  kine  (gao),  which  in  a  still  day  may 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
quarter.  Thus  twelve  coss  is  bara-gao. — Elliot 
Supp.  Malcolm's  Central  India,  Vol  I.  p.  20. 
See  Ilahee  Guz. 

COSS  ACE,  an  irregular  soldiery  whom  the 
Russian  government  recruited  from  the 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  known 
as  Little  Eabarda  andGreat  Eabarda,  border- 
ing on  the  Malka  and  Eouma  rivers. 
Cossack  is  also  a  term  by  which  the  Mahrattas 
describe  their  own  species  of  warfare.  In 
their  language,  the  word  Cossakee,  borrowed, 
like  many  of  their  terms,  from  the  Moghuls, 
means  "  predatory." —  Malcolm's  Central 
India^  Vol  /.,  p.  69.    See  Eabarda* 
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land  and  taxes  in  1857  amounted  to  rupees 
23,023.  The  first  treaty  with  Jyntia  was 
concluded  in  1824.  The  rajah  Ram  Sing 
rendered  no  assistance  during  the  Burmese 
war,  but  his  country  was  taken  under  protec- 
tion, and  the  rajah  agreed  to  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  the  British.  The  population  of 
the  Jyntia  hills  is  about  40,000  souls^  and  of 
the  Cossiah  hills  about  82,40  0.  The  Cossiah 
states  are  twenty-five  in  number>of  which  five, 

Cherra  Poonjee, 
Khyrlm, 


Nusting, 


SuDgree, 

and 
Ndspoong 


are  commonly  called  the  "  Semi-independent 
States.''  The  chiefs  exercise  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  own  people 
in  all  matters  pertaining  exclusively  to  them. 
The  minor  states,  known  as  the  "  Dependent 
States,"  are  twenty  in  number,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Nungklow. 
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Kangklow, 

Moleem, 

Mnrriowy 

BamjTe 

Movlie, 

GbeyU, 

Dowarnh    Ko- 

toormeo, 
Mowsearam, 


Motwdan    Po<ni- 

jee 
Mahram. 
Mollai   Chum- 

mat, 
Bhawul. 
Seenai  Poonjee, 
Iieogkban  Peo'n- 


Mowyang, 
Nobo 
Sopbo, 
Jeerungy 
Syang, 

MofloDg     Poon- 
jee, 
Mowlong   do. 
Lyksom     do. 


Moleem  was  conqttcred  in  1829,  and  the 
rajah  of  Khyrim  <5eded  to  the  British  the 
territoi7  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Oomean  or  Booga 
Fane  river.  In  1861,  the  rajah  was  deposed 
and  Malay  Singh,  a  new  chief,  installed.  No 
engagements  have  ever  been  made  with  Nobo, 
6opbo,  Syung,  Moflang  Poonjee,  and  Lyksom 
Poonjee,  but  agreements  have  been  entered 
into  with  Mowyang  in  1829,Dowarrah  Notoor- 
inanin  1837,Soopar  Poonjee  in  1829,  and  in 
1860,  withBhawal.— iitfc/*MOii*«  TreaUes^  <fc<r., 
paste  85. 

OOSSTA  HILLS,  estimated  area  7290 
iq.  miles,  between  25''  and  26"^  and  9P  and 
92^  Oherra  Poonjee  4100  feet,  80  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  40  in  breadth,  extend 
from  kt  24**  85' to  26^  7' and  from  long.  91° 
35'  to  92*  4'.  About  16  m.  on  the  Sylhet  side, 
and  abont  the  same  on  that  of  Assam,consist8 
of  lowland  interspersed  with  small  hills.  In 
the  interior,  about  50  m.  in  extent,  is  an  undu- 
lating hilly  table-land,  from  1,500  to  2,500 
feet  high.  Goal  is  said  to  abound  in  the  hills 
of  Jynteah,  The  localities  admitting  of  culti- 
vation are  the  plateaux  of  the  Cossyali  and 
Jynteah  hills,  the  lower  ranges  on  the  Assam 
border,and  the  slopes  townrds  the  Sylhet  plains. 
The  area  of  the  three  plateaux  is  about  3,500 
square  milesy  and  their  heights  vary  from 
3000  to  6000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  soil 
is  a  fermginous  red  clay,  with  a  subsoil  of 
shingle  little  qualified  for  profitable  culti- 
vation. In  the  hollows,  however,  a  fine  black 
mould  is  found  extending  often  over  many 
acres.  On  the  plateaux,  miles  upon  miles  of 
land  are  as  level  as  the  most  highly  cultivated 
portions  of  Kent  and  the  Lothians.  On  the 
middle  plateau  the  temperature  averages  that 
of  the  English  summer  ;  rising  to  72°  during 
the  hottest  months.  The  cold  weather  is  less 
severe  than  an  English  winter.  The  cultivated 
land  in  those  hills  is  very  little.  A  late 
survey  gave  12,221  acres  or  less  than  10 
square  miles  as  the  total  in  the  Jynteah  hills ; 
while  within  an  area  of  4,450  square  miles 
among  the  Cossyah  hills  only  30  square  miles 
have  been  brought  under  crops.  To  the  west 
of  tho  Cossyah  hills  lies  the  Qarrow  country. 
The  climate  of  the  country  is  deadly,  and 
the  British  have  little  intercourse  with  the 
Garrow.  The  Garrow  in  more  immediate 
relation  with  the  British  either  pay  revenue 
or  tribute  in  the  shape  of  fines  for  offences. 
The  others  are  usually  considered  independent. 
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The  Garrow  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
constant  predatory  incursions  upon  British 
frontier  villages  in  the  plains,  and,  decapitat- 
ing their  victims,  and  carrying  off  their  heads 
as  funeral  offerings  to  their  departed  chiefs. 
It  has  frequently  beeu  found  necessary  to 
punish  these  outrages  by  sending  military 
expeditions  into  the  country,  and  by  closing 
the  markets  in  the  plains  frequented  by  the 
Garrow. 

COSSYA,  a  tributary  to  the  Ganges.  It 
rises  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  in  lat  28" 
25'  long.  86-  ITS.  W.,  S.  E.,  S.  E,  S.  E.,  S., 
into  Gauges  ;  length,  325  m.  Arun,  310  ; 
Tanibur,  95  ;  Gogaree^  235  ;  Dud  Coosy,  50  ; 
Ti!juga,40  m. — 46,000  square  miles  drained. 
Where  narrowest,  and  when  lowest,  stream 
1,200  ft  wide  and  15  ft.  deep.  It  is  larger 
than  the  Jumna  or  the  Ghogra.  It  runs  past 
Midnapoor  cantonment. 

COSSYPHUS.  See  Coleoptera, 

COSTUS. 

Arab,  j  Root  Kasbm. 

Bkng.  I  CcBtiis  Arabicua     Lat. 
iiiND.  I  Koofiht-i-Shcriu     Pers. 

A  fragrant  substance  highly  prized  by  the 
'  ancients.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Falconer 
to  be  the  produce  of  a  genus  of  the  thi»tle 
tribe,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
jAucklandia.  He  found  it  growing  in  great 
abundance  all  round  the  elevated  summits  of 
Cashmere.  From  the  plants  with  which  it  was 
associated,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Koot  grows,  being  one  of  the  Composita;, 
or  Thiutle  tribe,  with  feathered  seed,  of  which, 
when  once  established,  the  dissemination  be- 
comes easy,  Falconer  considered  it  could  be 
produced  to  an  unlimited  extent,  of  the  best 
quality,  in  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of 
from  sev<;n  thousand  five  hundred  to  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  the 
Clioor  mountain  alone  might  be  brought  in 
a  few  years  to  produce  thousands  of  maunds 
of  it.  The  root  of  A.  costus  is  suppased 
to  be  the  Costus  Arabicus,  on  the  following 
grounds.  It  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  ancient  authors,  and  is 
used  at  the  present  day  for  the  same  pur- 
poses in  China,  as  costus  was  formerly  applied 
to  by  the  Greeks.  The  coincidence  of  the 
name ;  in  Cashmere  the  root  is  called  koot,  and 
the  Arabic  synonym  is  said  to  be  koost.  It 
is  a  gregarious  herb,  about  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  with  a  perennial  thick  branched  root, 
with  an  annual  round  smooth  stem,  lai^ 
leaves  and  dark  purple  flowers.  The  roots  are 
dug  up  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, when  the  plant  begins  to  be  torpid  ;  they 
are  chopped  up  into  pieces,  from  two  to  tax  in- 
ches longy  and  are  exported  vrithont  farther 
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preparation.  The  quantity  collected,  according 
to  Dr.  Falconer,  is  veiy  large,  amounting  to 
about  two  million  pounds  per  annum.  The 
cost  of  its  collection  and  transport  to  a  mer- 
cantile depot  in  Ca^mere  is  about  2s.  4d. 
the  cwt.  The  commodity  is  laden  on  hullocks 
and  carried  to  the  Punjab,  whence  the  larger 
portion  goes  down  to  Bombay,  where  it  is 
shipped  for  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  China ;  a  portion  of  it  finds  its  way  across 
the  SuLlej  and  Jumna  into  Hiitdostan  Proper, 
whence  it  is  taken  taCaicutta^  and  bought  up 
there  with  avidity  under  the  name  of  putchuk. 
The  value  is  enhanced  at  Jugadree,  on  the 
Jumna,  to  about  16s»9d.  or  23s.  4d.  per  cwt. 
Iti  the  Chinese  ports  it  fetches  nearly  double 
that  price  per  cwt.  The  Chinese  bum>  the 
roots  as  an  incense  in  the-  temples  oi  tlieir 
gods  and  regsid  it  as  aphrodisiac.  The  im- 
port into  Canton  in  1848  were  414  piculs, 
and  in  1 859  were  854  piculs,  and  valued  at 
5,150  dollars.  In  Cashmere  it  is  chiefly  used 
lor  the  protection  of  bales  of  shawls  from 
insects.     The  exports  from  Calcutta  were 

1841-42  ..•  12,847    I  la  1848-49'.  .2,110} worth 
1847-48  ...     2,050i  |      about  £1,500  annually. 

The  sweet  or  mild  kind,  called  koosht  she- 
reen,  is  of  light  yellow  colour  and  pleasant 
tmell.  Dr.  Koyle  supposed  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  Indian  orris  root,  but  this  is  called 
bekh  i-  banafsha,  is  imported  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  appears  to  be  in  every  respect 
identical  with  the  true  orris  root.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnesay,  writing  in  1842,  says  put- 
chuk is  of  unknown  origin ;  though  usually 
referred  to  Costus  arabicus  or  speciosus  ;  the 
Foots  of  the  latter  are  quite  insipid  and  in- 
odorous^  Dr.  Royle  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  in  reality  the  produce  of  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant ;  specimens  have  been  seen  by 
Mr.  Beckett  of  Alljghur  having  hollow  stems. 
—Royle,  p,  360.  0' Shaughnmy,  p.  652. 
lioyle  Productive  Bes,  Simmonds. 

COSTUS   ARABICUS.    Linw.     sya.  of 
Costus  speciosus.     The  roots  of  Costas  ara- 1 
bicus,  Linn,  Falcy  and  Costus  speciosus,  for- 
merly considered  the  source  of  this  perfume. 
See  Costas,  Putchuk. 

COSTUS  ARGYROPHYLLUa  An  indi- 
genous species  of  the  spirical  costus  is  very 
abundant  in  Tenasserim. — Maion,  Dr.  Wight 

has  given  figures  of  Costus  NepaulcMsis  and 

speciosus. 

COSTUS  NEPALENSIS.    Roscob. 


Banksia  ipeciosa*  Eoen, 
Costus  arabicus,  Linn, 
Hellenia  grandiflora.  i2#fz. 


Jsnakua 
Kio  or  kia> 
Kimuka 
Kemboo 
Tebu  gas 


Ualeal. 
Bkng. 

ft 

SlNQB. 


Amomum  hirButum  Lam 
Tsjana  speciosa.  OmeL 
Uerba  spiralis  blrsuta, 
—  Rumph. 

Fushkara  mulamu  Tbl. 
Bomma  Kachika 
Kasmiramu  ; 
Kimuka  koshtamu 
Kroshtemu 


9i 

9f 


C.  speciosus  p  angustifolius. 
Grows  in  Nepal 

COSTUS   SPECIOSUS.  Eoxb.  Sm. 
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A  very  elegant  pknt  found  near  the  banks 
of  rivers-  and  other  moist  and  shady  places 
in  southern*  India,  Cochin-China,  the  Moluc^ 
oas,  and'Sanda  islands. 

COSTUS  ZERUMBET.  Pees.  Alpinia- 
nutanS)  Rascoe. 

COPPER- WARE,  tutenague  utensils,  coral 
and  glass  beads,  forma  small' portion  of  the- 
Chinese  trade  to  India  ;  the  Chinese  seldom 
use  f^lass  beads  as  ornamenta 

COTE,  OR  EOT.  A  fort ;  a  castle,  in  which 
sense  we  find  it  frequently  used  in  names-  of 
places  as  Cote-Poo tiee,  Cote-Salbahun,  Shore- 
Cote  and  Chirya-Cote.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  Kotta,  which  Klaprothtells^us,  being 
adopted  into  the  Mongol,-  became  the  origin- 
of  the  name  ofKhoten.  We  may  probably 
look  to  the  same  word  for  the  English  Cote, 
and  its  numerous  derivatives,  asSheepcote, 
Cotswold,  (bo.,  &a — Elliot  ^Mpp.  Bel,  des  Roy^ 
Budd.  p.  1 8. 

COTI.  See  Kyans,  p.  56r,  568,  569, 

COTL  The  complement  of  an  arc  to  90^  : 
also  one  of  the  sides-  of  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle.— Sudda  coti ;  the  sine — Cotijya,  the 
CO- sine  of  an  angle  in  such  a  triangle. 

COTON.    Fb.  Cotton. 

COTONTE.     It.  Cotton. 

COTONEASTEP^  A  species  of  this  tree 
forms  part  of  the  alpine  vegetation  of  Kedar* 
nath.  They  are  very  desirable  garden  shrubs 
from  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  their 
fiowers,.  and  their  fruit.  They  are  all 
readily  propagated  by  seeds,  outtings,  layers, 
or  grafting  on  C.  vulgaris,  on  the  common- 
quince,  or  on  the  hawthorn.  The  greater  part 
of  tbe  speoies  are  natives  of  Asia. — Loud<m*8 
Ency.  of  Trees  and  JShrubs,  ffqfmeister^s 
Travels  in  Ceylon, 

COTONEASTEB  MICROPHTLLA,  Se^ 
Evergreens. 

COTONEASTER  BACILLARIS. 

Him.  mounbun  ash  Eira  |  Router  Roun8,PaNJABi» 
Lun ;  Luni  HikDi  | 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between- 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  800O 
to- 10,000  feet.  Wood  used  for  walking  sticks. 
The  alpen-stocka  of  traveirers  are  made  of  thia 
wood — Cleghom*  Puvjah  Report^  KvUu  and 
KangrOi  p.  80. 

COTTAMBA.     Singh.    Ceylon   almond. 

COTTAMALLI.    Taic  Tal.  CoziaBdrum 
sativum.    Coriander  seed. 
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COTTA  KALANG,  Tam.  Aponogeton 
monostacbyon.  Thunb.  Commonly  found 
growing  in  the  beds  of  tanks.  Root  eaten 
in  Cafifraria  as  a  great  delicacy ;  it  is  relished 
by  the  natives  of   India. — Ainslie,page  248 

COTTIMBIRI.     Can.  Coriander  seed. 

COTTON. 


Kutua 

Ar. 

Bomuld 

Dav. 

Bi>oinwol 

DUT. 

Katoea 

19 

Coton 

Fr. 

BaamwoUe 

Ger. 

Kapas 

Qvz. 

Kiii 

Hind. 

Bambagfa 

It. 

Cotone 

Gossypiam 

Lat, 

Bombax 

>» 

Euttnn 

Malbat.. 

Kapaa 

Malay. 

Pamba 

Pbbs. 

Bawelna 

Pol. 

Algodao 

Port. 

Chlobto-chataja  Bus. 

Rumaga  „ 
Eapasa ;  Karpas  ;  Sajts. 

Algodon  Sp. 

Bomull  Sw. 

Panji  Tam. 

Patti  Tel. 

Cotton  wool  consists  of  the  hairs  attached 
to  the  seeds  of  species  of  Qossypium,  and  the 
plants  have  been  characteristic  of  India  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  at  the  present  day, 
the  great  majority  of  its  people  are  clothed 
with  fabrics  made  from  cotton^  which  is  woven 
to  a  large  extent  in  India,  but  largely  also  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  England,  in  1861, 
there  were  upwards  of  600,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  manufacture,  of  whom 
nearly  400,000  were  working  in  Lancashire  ; 
a  number  equal  to  25  towns  of  20,000 
inhabitants  each,  all  wholly  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade.  The  engineers,  mechanics,  and 
the  workers  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  tin, 
and  wood,  and  the  shopkeepers  and  other 
tradesmen  supported  by  them  may  be  reckon- 
ed at  half  that  number  (260,000).  The  women 
and  children,  and  those  not  able  to  work  and 
dependent  entirely  on  the  cotton  operatives, 
may  be  taken  as  half  those  at  work  (250,000). 
The  total  number  of  persons  then  dependent 
upon  the  cotton  manufactures  may  therefore 
be  taken  at  1,000,000,  of  whom  800,000 
were  iu  Lancashire  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  first  distinct  notice  of  cotton  is 
in  the  Book  of  Esther,  i.  v.  6,  where  its  Sans- 
crit name  Karpas  is  translated  greens,  in  the 
English  Bible.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias 
notice  it,  but  it  was  not  till  the  invasion  of 
India  by  Alexander  that  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  plant,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Theophrastus  and  also  in  Pliny.  In  America, 
two  distinct  varieties  are  indigenous  ;  G. 
Barbadense,  yielding  the  cotton  from  the 
United  States,  and  G.  penivianum  or  acumi- 
natum, that  which  is  produced  in  South 
America.  India^  also,  has  two  distinct  species, 
G.  herbacenm,  or  the  common  cotton  of 
India^  which  has  spread  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  G.  arboreum,  or  tree  cotton, 
which  yields  little,  if  any,  of  the  cotton  of 
commerce,  and  is  very  distinct  from  the  species 
of  Bombax  often  called  cotton«tree  and  silk 
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cotton-tree.    The  species  of  the  genns  goo^- 
pium  consist  of  large  or  small  shmbs,  and 
one  forms  a  tree.    All  have  alternate  leaves, 
which  are  more  or  less  palmate  or  lobed,  and 
usually  covered, as  well  as  the  young  branches, 
with  little  black  dots>  and  the  nerves  below 
have  one  or  more  glands.  The  flowers  are  large, 
showy,  more  or  less  yellow  or  red,  consisting 
of  five  petals,  united  at  their  base,  subcordate 
flat  and  spreading.    Each  cell  contains  from  5 
to  7  ovoid  seeds,  from  the  seed -coats  of  which 
arises  the  filamentous  substance,  which    by 
its  twisting  envelopes  the  seeds.     Along  with 
this  cotton  there  is  often  a   short  covering, 
called  fuzz  by  planters.     Cotton  wool  is  form- 
ed of  tubular  hairs,  which,  in  drying,  become 
flattened,  and  are  transparent,  without  joints, 
and  twisted  like  a  corkscrew.     Under  water, 
they  appear  like  distinct,  flat,  narrow,  ribands* 
with  occasionally  a  transverse   line,  which  in- 
dicates the  end  of  cells.     This  twisted  nature 
of  the  cotton  fibre  is  probably  the  reason  why 
cotton  cloth  is  not  so   well  fitted  as  lineo  for 
surgical  dressings.     But  being  a  worse  con- 
ductor of  heat  than  linen,  it  is  well  suited  for 
inner   clothing,   where  the  object  is  to  pre- 
serve  uniformity  of   temperature,  as  it    will 
retain  heat,  and  prevent  the  body  being  so 
readily  affected  by  external  heat  or  cold.     At 
the   same  time  that  it  condenses  less  freely 
than   linen    the  vapour  of  perspiration,  bat 
absorbs  it  readily  when  it  has  been  condensed 
into  the  form  of  sweat.  {Royle,  page  289.)  The 
cotton  plant,  Gossypinm  berbficeum,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  is  indigenous  in  the 
I  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America. 
It  flourishes  also  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
{ the  United  States  ;  and,  although  an  exotic 
I  there,  has  been  cultivated  with  such  S(iccesj<, 
}  that  its  produce   is   an  important   article  of 
commerce.      Cotton   wool    bears    value   ac- 
cording  to  its  color,  length,   strength,   and 
fineness  of  fibre.  Pure  whiteness  is  generally 
i  held  to  denote  a  secondary  quality  ;  whilst  a 
I  yellowish  tinge,  provided  it  be  not  the  result  of 
casual  exposure  to  damp,  or  the  natural  effect 
of  an  unfavorable   season,  is  indicative  of  su- 
perior fineness.  Many  varieties  of  raw  cotton 
are  seen  in  commerce,  each  sort  being  usually 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  locality  where 
it  is  produced ;  but  the  main   distinction  re- 
cognised is  that  between  the  long   and  short 
stapled  qualities  ;  though  of  these,  again,  there 
are  different  degrees  of  excellence.    The  ''sea 
island'*  cotton  of  Georgia  (so   named  from 
being  raised  on  certain  narrow  sandy  islets 
lying  along  the  coast  of  that   province)  is 
esteemed  the  best  of  the  long-stapled  kind  ; 
and  the  *^  upland"  produce  of  the  same  state 
excels    amongst    the     short-stapled  classes. 
The  indigenous  Asiatic  cotton  is  excloaireljr 
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of  the  latter  species.     The    mannfacfcure  of 
cotton— an  art    in    Europe   of    growth     so 
recent  as  the  end    of  the  sixteenth   or  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century — has  been  car- 
ried on  in  India  from  very  remote  antiquity. 
As  noticed  above,  Herodotus,  and    at  a  later 
period,  Arrian,  speak  of  certain  wild  trees  in 
that  country  producing  a  kind  of  wool  supe- 
rior to  that  of   the  sheep   of  their    day,  and 
state  that  a  cloth  woven  from  this  substance 
was  in  universal    wear    amongst  the   inhabi- 
tants in  their  time.     The  natives  had,  indeed, 
attained  such  a  perfection  in  the  arts  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  that  the  lightness  and  de- 
licacy   of  their   finest   cloths    emulated    the 
gossamer's  web,  and  seemed  to  set  competi- 
tion at   defiance.     Yet   neither   the  extreme 
cheapness  of  his  labor,  nor  his  acknowledged 
manual  skill,  has  enabled  the  Indian  artisan 
to  withstand    the   triumphs    of    mechanical 
genius.     And  the  striped  and  figured  muslins 
of  Dacca,  so  long  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  for  the  beauty   and  delicacy   of  their 
fabric,  are  now  almost  entirely  displaced  by 
the  productions  of  Manchester  and  Paisley. 
But  cotton  is  nevertheless,  even  now.   one  of 
the  leading  features  of  Indian    agriculture. 
It  forms   part  of   an  established    course   in 
most  village  lands  throughout  the  plain  coun- 
try ;  and  except    upon    swampy,    desert,  or 
absolutely  sterile  ground,  there  is  no   situa- 
tion ill    which  it   cannot  readily  be  grown. 
Throughout    British  India,     the     aggregate 
extent  of  cotton  growth  was  very   recently  no 
less  than  5,147,223  acres.  The  Board  of  Trade 
returns  show  that  the  total  imports  into  Great 
Britain  of  Indian  cotton,durinij:  five  years  (from 
1849-50  to   1853-54,)  were  as  under  viz  ; — 

lbs. 


From  Bengal,     .. 
Madras, 
Bombay,... 


» 


» 


10,573,653 

43,093,473 

598,218,670 


Total  from  India...     652,785,801 
From  other  countries... 3,368,282,031 


peculiar    to    itself.     The    Indian  variety  is 
capable  of  being  manufactured  into  fabrics  of 
extraordinary  durability    and  wonderful  fine- 
ness ;  its  color  too  is  superior,  but  the  staple 
short.     The  American  species   on   the   other 
hand,  excels  in  leugch  of  staple  ;    the    plant 
yields  more  flowers,  and  each. flower   a  larger 
pod,  whilst  the  quantity  of  seed  contained  in 
the  pod  is  smaller  and  more  readily  separated 
fvom  the  fibre.     Mr.  Laing,  in  a  letter  to  The 
2'iw^«,shows  that  JSir  C.  Wood,  as  to  the  future 
supply  of  Indian   cotton,  makes  it  entirely  a 
question  of  price,  citing  the  authority  of  Lord 
Hardinge  ten   years    ago  ;  while  Mr.  Laing 
thinks  that  both  climate  and  soil  are  so  much 
against  India,  that  its  average  produce  per  acre 
will  never  approach  that  of  America,  but   he 
seems  to  exempt  Dhar war.     Mr.  A.  N.  Shaw, 
who    was    Collector    of    Dharwar,   corrects 
both.     He  expresses  an  opinion  that    while 
Mr.  Laing*s  facts  may  hold  good  of  indigen- 
ous cotton,  there  are  few  parts  of  India  where 
American  cotton  will  not  grow  as  luxuriantly 
as  in  Alabama,  the  best  cotton  field  in  America 
for   green   seed.     The    average  produce   per 
acre  of  seed-cotton  of  the  whole  cotton  states 
is  about  530  lb.  ;  1,000  lb.  of  seed-cotton  are 
said  to  produce  from  400  to  500  lb.  of  market- 
able wool.     At  Dharwar,  in   1844,  after  a 
careful   analysis,  it  was   found  that   cotton 
grown  from  American  seed  yielded  from  350 
to  400  lb.  of  seed -cotton  per  acre.     Similar 
success   was  met  with  in  Sind.     The  follow- 
ing is  the  progressive  advance  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Amercan  cotton  in  Dharwar. 

ACQES  UNDER  CULTIVATION. 

Years.  American  Cotton.  Native  Cotton.  Total. 


Total  imported  by  G.  Britain,  4,021,067,832 

The  indigenous  plant  of  India  is  an  annual, 
and  succeeds  best  in  the  rich  black  soil  that 
characterises  various  districts.  The  Ameri- 
can plant,  though  in  reality  perennal,  is 
practically  an  annual  in  India  ;  for  in 
India  neither  native  nor  foreign  cotton  is 
cultivated  on  the  same  ground  more  than  one 
year  in  three,  its  properties  being  found  to 
exhaust  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 
American  cotton  grows  well  on  the  black  soil 
of  India,  but  thrives  still  better  on  the  light 
red  lauds.   Each  species  possesses  advantages 
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In 

1851. . 

31,000 

223,000 

254,000 

» 

1852. . 

42,000 

222.000 

264,000 

>» 

1853.  . 

28,000 

251,000 

279,000 

>» 

1854.  . 

41,000 

2.'»2,000 

293,000 

>» 

1856.. 

63,000 

210,000 

273,000 

i» 

1856  .  . 

50,000 

191,000 

241,000 

f> 

1857  .. 

82,000 

197,000 

279,000 

»» 

1858.. 

101,000 

252,000 

353,000 

n 

1869.. 

105,000 

215,000 

320,000 

91 

1860  . . 

18t),000 

230,000 

387,000 

>» 

1861.. 

154,000 

234,000 

388,000 

>» 

1862.. 

201,000 

177,000 

378,000 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith  of  Liverpool,  in  his  An- 
nual Cotton  Circular  at  the  close  of  1862, 
gave 

Import  of  Gotton-inio  Great  Britain, 

American.  East  India.  Bruil,  Egyptian,  &c.  Total. 

1861  1,841,000    986,000     208,000    3,036,000 

1862  72,000   1,073,000     300,000    1,445,000 

Export  of  Cotton  from  Great  Britain. 
American.  East  India.  Brazil,  Egyptian,  &c.  Total. 

1861  268,000   409,040      6,000     677,000 

1862  86,000   440,000     38,000     064,000 

Thus  Great  Britain  exported  more  than  a 
third  of  its  whole  import. 
3  865 
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JSzporis  from  India  of  Raw  Cotton. 


iHftO— 61 
I  Aft  I  -52 
I8S2-63 


Quantity, 
lbs. 


1860—61 


Quantity, 
lbs. 


Valne. 


I  7,342, l«8 

.,..       '10,203,470 
473,678,421  18,779,040 


3,0I9/.)89,18GI— 6-2 

13,G2«*,494 1 1862—63 
1863—54  I &7,746,56S  2,802,150  Ih63-G4  550.» 26,402  3'>,H«4, 795 
IBM— 55  173,7H0,192  2,428,764  1864—65  52.^,062,876  37,673,637 

la.^^— 66  3,314,961 1865-66  803,160,424  36, .')H7,3h9 

1 866—67  3 1 9,663,524  4,437,949  1866—67  16,468,277 

lgA7_5H  260,354,052!4,301,768  1867-68  614,056,049  20,002,570 
1868—59  21 7,86 1, 572 {4,094, 100  1868—69  697.630,796  20,U9,S25 
1869-60  846,963,560  6,637,624  j 


The  rulers  of  British  India  ]ong  ago  made  the 
first  attempt  to  extend  cotton  cultivation,  to  im- 
prove the  staple^andto  establish  better  methods 
of  cleaning  and  packing  the  produce,  for  the 
distribution  of  seed  of  a  superior  quality 
commenced  so  far  back  as  the  year  17^8. 

Nurma-bun  cotton  is  grown  in  Malwa, 
and  cultivated  in  small  quantities  all  over 
Hindoostan,  and  its  produce  is  in  great  re- 
quest for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  kind  of 
brahminical  thread.  It  is  a  bushy  plant, 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  seven  feety  and 
lasts  abou  t  nx  years. 

In  the  Punjab,  in  1866,  the  total  area  under 
cotton  cultivation  was  about  624,193  acres,mo8t 
in  the  Umritsur  and  Rawul  Pindee  divisions  ; 
and  least  in  the  Peshawur  division  ;  the  Rob- 
tuck,  Goordaspoor,  and Umballa  districts  being 
those  in  which  the  largest  extent  of  ground 
is  sown  with  cotton  ;  while  in  Simla  and  Sirsa 
districts  it  was  hardly  grown  at  all.  The  average 
produce  per  acre,  after  the  cotton  is  cleaned 
from  its  seed,  is  a  little  over  one  roaund  (or 
SOlbs.),  the  rate  varying  from  three  maunds 
(240lbs.)  in  the  Hooshyarpo(»r,  tu  16  seers 
(321b3.)  in  the  Kangra  district 

Cotton  grows  to  great  perfection  in  Bundel- 
khund  and  its  produce  is  not  only  more 
abundant,  but  also  of  a  softer  texture  and 
of  a  whiter  colour  than  that  of  the  Doab  : 
hence  it  bears  a  higher  price  and  is  more 
eagerly  sought  after.  It  has  always  formed 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  Calpee  market. 
The  purchases  of  Government  at  one  period 
amounted  to  forty  lakhs  a  year,  and  of  private 
individuals,  it  is  said,  to  18  lakhs.  In  1830, 
the  former  were  discontinued  and  the  latter 
dwindled  down  to  an  annual  expenditure  of 
barely  seven  lakhs. 

The  Doab,  as  well  as  Bundlecand,  have 
always  grown  considerable  quantities  of  cot- 
ton.— (Boyle,  Bonynge  America^  page  38.) 

The  cotton  of  Jaloun  and  Jhansi  (writes 
Mr.  Bell)  was  formerly  much  .celebrated. 
Koonch  is  now  the  great  mart  in  that  di- 
rection, and  it  is  siurrounded  by  the  Jaloun 
territory.  Mr.  Bell,  after  making  careful 
inquiries,  ascertained  that  the  cotton  of  Baug- 
chenee  was    that  which  then  was  in  most 
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repute  with  the  natives  of  those  parts,  who 
gave  about  7^  per  cent  more  for  it  than  for  the 
other  best  kinds.  The  district  is  on  the  soath  of 
the  Chumbul,  near  Dholpore,  and  therefore 
probably  very  similar  in  soil  and  climate 
to  that  of  Jaloun  and  Jhansi,  which  are 
not  very  far  distant  As  these  districts,  as  well 
as  Bundlecund,  lie  to  the  westward  of  the 
Jumna,  and  have  always  been  famous  among 
the  natives  for  their  cotton,  it  is  probably 
owing  to  some  physical  peculiarities  of  soil^ 
or  of  cli  mate,  that  the  cotton  is  prodac«Nl  of 
a  better  quality,  for  we  cannot  discover  that 
it  has  the  advantage  of  any  more  careful 
culture   or  cleaning. — (Rcyle.} 

Mr.  Mercer,  an  American  planter,  reported 
'*  Dharwar  as  more  like  the  Mississippi  climate 
than  any    other    he  met  with  in  India.  The 
elevation  modifies   the  climate,    which     also 
feels  the  influence  of  both  monsoons  or  rains^ 
so  that  it  never   becomes  extremely  dry,  and 
is  never  inundated  with  excessive  rains,"  and 
the    seed    returns     to    its     original      Mex- 
ican   character,   instead  of    deteriorating  as 
in  other  parts  of  India.     (Bonynge  America^ 
pages   16   to   40.)    The  mode  of  improving 
the    Indian    cotton,  which  seems    to    hold 
forth   the  surest    promise  of  eventual    sac- 
cess  is    to    bestow     all   possible   attention 
upon  the  culture  of   New    Orleans,  Mobile, 
Upland,  or  Mexican  cotton  :  which  (in  India) 
are  practically    one    and   the  same  variety, 
the  denomination  only   varying  according  to 
the   locality    from    whence  imported.     This 
is    the  sort  of  cotton  for    which  there  would 
always  be  an  unlimited  demand  at  Manchester. 
The  proport  oa  of  its  seed  being  considerably 
less  than    that    of  most    other    cotton,    an 
equal  area  sown  with  New  Orleans  is  more 
valuable    than    if    sown  with   other   exotic 
or  indigenous  Indian   seed  ;  it  gives  a  larger 
yield.    It  yields  more   wool    in   proportion. 
It   commands  a  hier   pride  in   the   market 
It  requires  no    peculiar    mode  of     culture 
or    treatment,    other   than  is    applicable  to 
indigenous  species.   When  this  class  of  cotton 
shall  gain  a  firm  footing  in  India,  it  must  rest 
entirely  with  the  discretion  of  cultivators  and 
dealers,  whether  they  will  attempt  introducing 
the     finer    staples   in    particular    localities. 
But  the  New  Orleans  seed  must  be  relied  upon 
as  the  most  generally   remunerative,   and  the 
most  universally  suitable  to  Indian  soils  and 
climates.    In  the  Southern  Mahratta  country 
one  cwt.  of  clean  cotton  per  acre  may  be  ac- 
counted a  fair  yield — (DuUin  Univerniy  Ma* 
gazine,  June  1857.) 

Between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  there 
are  20,000  square  miles  of  soil  which  nature 
seems  to  have  intended  for  one  vast  cotton 
field.  There  is  the  great  depth  of  sandy  loam 
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into  tvhloh  tliQ  long  tap  root  of  this  plant  may 
delve  and  there  are  the  fertilizing  rains,  and, 
failing  them,  the  facilities  of  irrigation,  which 
that  tap  root  require.**,  iu  order  to  suck  up 
sustenance.  There  is  the  hot  sun  to  draw  the 
fruit  to  maturity,  and  there  also  is  a  redundant 
population  to  go  forth  and  gather  the  harvest. 
These  are  the  conditions  under  which  cotton 
becomes  an  enormous  produce. 

Cotton  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  sea-board 
of  Cutch,  and  in  the  fertile  peninsula  of 
Guzerat. 

J?tfrar.— The  grand  cutton-fieldof  India,how- 
ever,  lies  partly  within  the  dominionn  of  the 
Nizam,  and  partly  in  the  province  of  Nagpore, 
The  extent  of  cotton  cultivation  throughout 
this  vast  tract  cannot  be  estimated  with  any 
near  approach  to  accuracy.  But  this  region  is 
beyond  doubt  the  part  of  India  from  which  the 
largest  supply  must  ever  be  hoped  for.  Chun- 
delee,  a  very  fine  cotton  fabric  of  India,  so 
costly  as  to  be  used  only  in  native  courts,  is 
made  from  Berar,  or  Oomraotee,  cotton.  The 
chief  cnre  is  bestowed  oa  the  preparation  of 
the  thread  which,  when  of  very  tine  quality, 
sells  for  its  weight  in  silver.  The  weavers 
work  in  a  dark  under  ground  room^  the  walls 
<}f  which  are  kept  purposely  damp  to  prevent 
dust  from  flying  about  Oomraotee  cotton  is 
alone  used.  {Elliot.)  It  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Terry,  "  the  most  practical 
and  skilled  of  the  American  planters  formerly 
employed  experimentally  by  Government," 
that  ''the  plant  yielding  what  is  knowm  in 
the  market  as  Oraraotee  cotton,  and  which, 
probably,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Goozerat, 
is  a  distinct  vai'iety  from  that  of  other  parts 
of  India,  having  three  lobes  only  in  the  cap- 
sule, while  the  latter  has  four ;  and  that  that 
cotton,  if  well  prepared,  is  equal  to  any  Ame- 
rican cotton  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  manu- 
factures of  England." 

Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler,  who  wrote  the  Cotton 
Hand*book  for  the  Madras  Presidency,  drew 
the  following  four  general  conclusions,  viz. 

1st.  American  cotton  can  be  grown,  but  the 
profit  is  questionable. 

2nd.  Indian  cotton  may  be  improved,  but 
only  to  a  degree. 

3rd.  American  cotton  must  always  com- 
mand a  higher  price  than  Indian. 

4th.  The  demand  for  Indian  Cotton  must 
a^ays  depend  on  the  supply  of  American. 
But  a  superior  cotton  can  undoubtedly  be 
raised  in  the  Carnatic  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
the  production  of  the  common  native  fibre. 
The  tenure  of  land  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
leaves  the  ryot  free  to  grow  what  crop  he 
pleases ;  there  is  no  export  duty  or  special 
tax  on  cotton,  and  the  assessment  is  nowhere 
heavy.    The   exports    of    cotton   from  the  I 
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Madras  Presidency  have  increased  of  late 
years,  and  if  cotton  be  still  not  grown  in 
the  quantity  or  of  the  quality  desired, 
the  cause  must  be  that  some  other  crop 
is  more  remunerative  to  the  ryot.  A  steady 
market  at  a  remunerative  price  is  the  great 
want,  and  this  the  mercantile  community  alone 
can  supply.  There  is  grown  in  India  a  vast 
supply  of  cotton  and  it  ia  capable  of  increase 
by  extended  cultivation  consequent  on  in- 
creased demand.  A  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting supply  is  absorbed  by  the  local  manu- 
facturers, but  is  capable  of  diversion  if  in- 
creased prices  are  offered  by  exporters.  The 
diversion  to  other  markets  may  be  immediate ; 
but  an  increase  requires  the  lapse  of  at  least 
one  season  after  the  demand  arises,  and  some 
prospect  of  a  continuance  of  that  demand. 
Every  rise  in  price  of  Indian  cotton  in  Eng- 
land, however  small,  if  likely  to  be  permanent, 
exercises  an  immediate  effect  on  the  export 
of  cotton  from  India  to  England ;  the  quality 
is  capable  of  great  improvement,but  by  a  more 
tedious  process.  The  American  cotton  plant 
cannot  withstand  so  much  drought  as  the 
Indian.  The  ordinary  native  coUon  cleaning 
machine,  for  freeing  the  cotton  fibre  from  the 
seeds,  has  n(»t  yet  been  equalled  hy  all  the 
mechanical  skill  of  Europe. 

At  Coimbatore,  theOopum  or  best  indigenous 
cotton  is  raised  in  rotation  of  two  yearp,  with 
cumboo,  Panicum  spicatum,  and  cholum, 
Sorghum  vulgare.  The  Oopum  cotton  is 
raised  on  black  soil,  but  the  little  Bourbon 
cottoit  is  grown  in  redsoil.  Gossypium  ludi- 
cum  grows  wild  in  Sind  and  the  Punjab. 

Cotton  is  grown    in  drills  in  Bellary,  along 
with  cholum  or  millet ;  with   the   former  the 
drills   are   about  six   feet  ap»rt,   and  have 
from  four  to  six  rows  of  cholum,between  each 
one  of  cotton  ;  with   the  latter,  the  diills    of 
cotton  are  only  three  feet  apart.and  have  ty^o 
rows  of  millet  between  them.  When  the  crop  of 
the  miHet  is  cut  down,  a  very  singular  and  sud* 
den  change   occurs,  one  day   nothing  is  seen 
but  yellow  grain,   which,  on  the  next,  disap- 
pears, and  a  thick  crop  of  green  cotton,  about 
half  a  yard  high,  remains.    None  of  the  fields 
are  enclosed,  but  they  are  generally  protected 
at  the  sides  of  the  road,  by  rows  of  the  prickly 
Jamaica  yellow  thistle,  Argemone  Mexicana, 

In  Mysore,large  belts  of  land  in  the  northern 
and  centrfd  talooks  ai'e  deemed  excellent  for 
cotton  culture. 

In  Ceylon^  cotton  is  grown  very  generally 
both  by  the  Singalese  and  Tamul  races,  but 
upon  no  regular  plan  nor  to  any  extent* 

In  BengUl  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is 
considerable,  except  in  Assam,  Tipperah, 
and  Cliittagong.  In  the  two  latter  districts 
a  large  export  trade  iu  this  article  appears 
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to  be  growing  up,  but,  with  tins  exception, 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  of  lower  Ben- 
gal is  retained  for  its  own  consumption.     It 


called  attention  to  the  soil  of  the  Delta  of 
the  Hooglily  as,  in  his  opinion,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  Americaa  cotton  of 


is  found  that  any  decline  in  native  weaving    the  black-seeded    long     staple    variety.      A 


is  confined  to  the  towns;  in  the  villa^^es  it  is 
still  going  on  much  as  usual.  In  the  villages 
both  the  cotton  growers  and  those  who  re- 
ceive cotton  from  them  as  a  payment  in  kind, 
find  it  more  convenient  t«»  make  their  own 
cloth  at  home  than  to  purchase  it  ready  made. 
The  women  spin  the  thread,  and  the  village 
weaver  is  then  hired  to  manufacture  the  piece, 
or  the  work  is  given  out  to  him  by  the  job, 
and  he  is  paid  in  cotton.     Thus,  whilst  the 


small  quantity,  raised  by  him  in  1833  on 
Saugor  liilaiid,  from  Sci-Island  seed,  was 
pronounced  by  good  judges  of  the  article  as 
the  best  they  had  seen  of  Indian  growth. 
On  comparing  this  cotton  with  that  grown 
near  the  Mutia>and,  allowing  for  deterioration 
from  age,  the  latter  is  superior  to  the  former 
in  every  respect.  The  unusually  heavy  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  in  1833,  swept  away 
ihe  various    cultures    introduced   on  Saugor 


weavers  in  town  are  unable  to  purchase  cot-    Island,  and  with    them  this   thriving  cotton 
ton  from  its  excessive  deariie^is,  the  weavers  (  plantation. 


in  villages  are  supplied  with  the  material  by 
the  persons  who  employ  them,  and  who  also 
pay  them  in  cotton.  In  the  eastern  districts, 
cotton  weaving  has  declined  altogether,  simply 


In  Burmah,  the  description  of  cotton 
grown  is  almost  all  of  indigenous  growth, 
(Gossypium   herbaceura)    and   it    reaches   a 

.  .  1-  ,  1  ,  ,  .  /  ^'®^y  ^^^^  staple.  The  soil  on  which  it  thrives 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  little  local  culti-  best  is  the  alluvial  deposit  left  by  the  na- 
vation,  and,  consequently,  the  facilities  mdi-  merous  mountain  Htreams  and  rivulets  on 
cated  are  not  afforded  to  the  native  weavers,  J  tijej,.  subsidence  at  the  close  of  the  south- 
and  the  demand  for  native  goods  is  greater  i  ^ggt  n^onsoon.  It  also  grows  very  well  on 
than  m  the  western  districts.  recent  forest  clearings,  where,  often,  soils  con- 

In  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,where  the    taining  a  considerable  portion  of  peaty  mat- 


cultivation    of   the  plant    is   almost  entirely 


ter  and  lignite  are  met  with,  and  appear  very 


limited   to  the    requirements  of    the   local  i  suitable  for  the  good  of  the  plant.    It  appears 


population,  there  are  five  districts — viz., 
Chittag<mg,  Cuttack,  Maunbhoon,  Loharnug- 
gur,  and  Assam — in  each  of  which  up- 
wards of  10,000  acres  of  soil  are  so  ap- 
propriated of  cotton  culture.  And  in  some  of 
these,as  well  as  in  several  other  districts  where 
the  present  acreage  is  considerably  less,  it  is 
known  that  the  culti  vat  ion  might  be  widely  ex- 
tended. In  the  N<»rth- Western  Provinces,  a 
return  showed  tliat  cotton  is,  more  or  less, 
grown  in  every  purgunnah  or  district — from 
Kumaon,  with  260  acres,  to  Baiida,  which 
exhibits  230,557  acres  under  cultivation. 
The  eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  t»f  Bengal  are 
no  less  favorable  to  the  production  of  cotton. 
The  indigenous  cotton  of  Dacca  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  superior  quality.  It 
is  cultivated  along  the  banks  of  the  Megna 
from  Feringy bazar  to  Edilporein  Backergunge, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  ;  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brahmaputra  creek  (the  ancient  channel 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name),  and  along  the 
Luckia  and  Banar.  It  presents  different 
shades  of  quality,  the  finest  of  which  is  named 
photee,  and  is  the  n.aterial  of  which  the  deli- 
cate muslins  are  made.  It  is  described  by 
Roxburgh  as  differing  from  the  com- 
mon herbaceous  cotton  plant  of  Bengal 
Sn  several  particulars,  but  chiefly  in  hav- 
ing a  longer,  finer  and  softer  fibre  than  it. 

The  Sea-Island  variety  was  formerly  success- 
fully grown  in  the  Sunderbuns.  About  the 
year     1833,    the    late     Mr.     James    Kyd 
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to  thrive   also  in   a    limestone    soil,   which 
abounds  in  these  provinces. 

The  average  produce  of  cotton  in  Amherst 
Province  for  five  years  was  calculated  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Years. 

Acres. 

Mds. 

Years.     Acres. 

\fdii. 

1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 

325 
316 

379 

1398 
1354 
1628 

185960   320 
1850  61    211 

1375 

907 

An  acre  is  estimated  to  yield  about  4| 
maunds  of  cotton,  value  15  Rupees,  and  which 
when  corded  was  sold  in  the  Muulmein  bazars 
at  an  average  nf  Rupees  24.  Several  efforts 
had  been  made  to  induce  the  Burmese  pea* 
sant  to  take  to  the  culture  of  foreign  cotcon, 
but  he  was  most  impracticable  in  this  respect^ 
In  Tenasserim  a  small  quantity  of  Pernam- 
buco  cotton  (Gossypium  acuminatum)  was 
grown  from  seed  introduced  by  Mr.  Blandell 
and  Major  Mac-Farquhar  ;  it  appeared  to 
flourish  well,  but  is  cultivated  generally  about 
houses  in  a  very  insignificant  quantity. 

Borneo, — Cotton  is  grown  by  the  sea  Dyaks 
of  Borneo>  sufficient  in  quantity  for  their  own 
use,  and    to    make    cloths  for    exportation. 

China  has  been  a  largely  impordog  coun- 
try. The  cotton  growing  area  in  that  countiy 
is,  however,  very  large,the  population  denseand 
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in^ioatrious. — {Lotos  Sarawak,  p.  55.  Dublin 
Univerailt/  Magazine^  June  1857.) 

America. — Mr.  Bonyni^e,  an  American  gentle- 
man long  resident  in  India,  was  of  opinion 
that  America  has  reached  her  utmost  limit  of 
producing  cotton,  and  that  India  must  be  de- 
pended on  in  future.  He  stated  that  in  America 
there  had  been  afailingnffin  progressive  increase 
uf  54|§  per  cent.,  and  that  probably  in  the  next 
ten  yearn  there  would  be  no  increase  over  the 
laAC  cen.  S«»  it  may  be  said,  he  adds,  that  the 
production  of  cotton  in  America  has  not 
increased  materially  for  twelve  years — there 
having  been  only  an  increase  of  160,000  bales 
yearly,  over  the  former  six.  From  the  year 
1839  to  1850.  the  cotton  crop  in  America  was 
comparatively  stationary  in  quantity  ;  and  the 
cotton  crop  realized  more  in  dollars  for  five 
years  — from  1 835  to  1 840 — than  in  the  two 
following  peri(»dafrom  1840  to  1845,  and  from 
1 845  to  1 850.  He  concluded,  that  cotton  admits 
of  no  further  increase  for  the  employment  of 
additional  bands,  and  the  cotton  states  complain 
that  the  land  yields  them  nearly  one-third  less 
produce,  and  sells  for  one-third  less  price. 
IJotton  planting  in  the  Eastern  States  is  below 
L.  20°  N.  It  will  not  even  do  well  low  down 
in  Floridii,  and  the  chief  cultivation  is  north- 
ward)* of  the  27  deg.  to  36  deg.  N  latitude. 
Probably  India  produces  twice  the  quantity 
that  America  does.  Americans  consume  11 J 
lbs.  per  head  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
Efist  Indian  people  consume  20  lbs.  per  head ; 
but  Great  Britain  only  4^  lbs.  per  head. 

Indian  CoUofi  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
spin,  from  its  often  breaking,  and  requiring 
more  turns  of  the  spindle,  from  it? 
Khortness  of  fibre,  than  tliat  of  America,  But 
the  yarn  made  from  a  pound  of  East  Indian 
cotton  which  cost  3i  pence  sterling,  will  sell 
for  7  pence,  while,  tmm  the  American,  which 
cost  4^  pence  the  lb.,  the  yarn  .sells  for  7 j 
pence. 

Native  Indian  Cotton  is  a  small  podded,  small 
seeded,  short  stapled  variety:  butin  picking  the 
8eed,in  carefully  gathering  and  ginning,it  may 
be  much  improved.  Dr.  Cleghorn  mentioned 
that  he  had  examined  and  compared  all  the 
species  of  Gossypium  in  the  Herbarium  of  the 
Botanical  Society  (coniprLning  tho  collections 
of  Buchanan  Hamilton  and  Lady  Dalhousie, 
with  contributions  from  Wight,Campbell,&c.) 
an<i  also  those  in  the  Herbarium  of  Profes- 
sor Balfour^  with  a  view  to  expiscate  the 
specific  characters  by  which  to  discriminate 
themi  from  one  another :  he  considered  the 
entire  series  remarkable,  as  showing  the 
striking  differences  which  soil,  climate,  and 
culture  produce  in  species,  and  which  may 
appear  in  nature,  giving  rise  to  a  multiplica- 
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tion  of  speciefl.  The  whole  group  of  so-called 
species  seemed  to  him  referrable  to  G.  her- 
baceum,  Linn.,  G.  arboreum.  Linn,  G.  barba- 
dense,  Linn^and  G.  acuminatum,  Hozb. 

Testimony  is,  now,  conclusive  that  India 
can  grow  the  New  Orleans  plant  as  wel! 
as  the  native  one.  Mr.  Shaw  says,  on  this 
point  (Cotton  Report,  pages  318  and  319), 
—  the  plant  from  New  Orleans  seed  is  as 
hardy  as  the  native  one,  and  the  return  much 
larger.  The  only  cotton  that  can  competo 
with  the  American  is  the  New  Orleans,  or 
other  imported  staples^  but  never  the  native 
one. 

Experiments  in  Darwar  were  commenced 
by  him  in  1842.  The  Go verninent  afterwards 
sent  down  one  American  planter  and  one 
English  planter,  who  had  farms  of  their  own. 
They  were  abolished  because  they  did  nothing. 
The  ry6ts  cultivated  better.  When  he  left,  in 
November  1847,  25,000  acres  of  land  were 
under  New  Oileans  cotton.  He  did  not  at 
all  interfere  with  the  planters.  His  object  as 
Collector  was  to  beat  the  planters,  if  he  could, 
with  the  ryots,  and  he  did  beat  them. 

Dr.  Wight  says,  (Cotton  Return,  page 
337)i  the  New  Orleans  plant  is  constitution- 
ally as  well  adapted  for  sustaining  the  high 
temperature  of  our  Indian  hot  season  as  even 
the  native  one,  and  after  a  temporary  check 
from  long-continued  drought,! t  revives  fully  as 
quick  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Sympson,  an  American  planter,  says 
(page  380,)  three  years  af  experience  at 
C^oimbatore,  has  convinced  me  that  the  natives 
are,  and  must  ever  remain,  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  cotton  culture  will  always  be 
carried  on  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Shaw  says  (at  page  186,  Cotton  Re- 
port,) Cotton  cultivation  in  India  would  not  be 
a  profitable  speculation  for  Europeans  :  the 
natives  can  grow  it  much  cheaper.  Our  func- 
tion is  simply  that  of  buyer.  We  have  no  local 
market  for  the  American  cotton.  It  does  not 
answer  for  native  spinning  so  well  as  their 
own. 

From  the  year  1829,indeed  ever  since  1790 
till  the  present,  the  eflForts  to  improve  the  cot! 
ton  crops  have  been  almost  continuous.  Experi- 
enced planters  from  America  were  employed 
and  Drs.  Wight  and  Watscm  were  long  en- 
gaged in  experiments  in  Coimbatore,  Gu^rat 
andDharwar.  The  plant  hasalways  been  grown 
in  almost  every  district  of  India,  for  local  use 
or  export,  in  soils  suitable  and  uosuit-able  to 
its  growth,  and  at  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1862,  the  values  of  138  samples  exhibited 
ranged  from  sixpence  to  three  shillings  the 
pound. 
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Per  lb. 
Pence. 
11  to  12 
12 


COTTON. 

Place  of  growth. 

Seebee  ol  Hydrabad ... 

Singapore,  Der*  lamael  Khan,  BelKaum,. 

Abmedabad,  Piplee  of  Cuttack,  Arrah  of 

Sbahabad... 
Singapore... 

»« 

Malacca... 

Bttrhee  &  Busaureah  of  Hazaribagb   .. 
Sutwari  and  Chirkaree  of  Bundelcuud 
Province  Wellesley  ;  Bancoorah  ... 
Gluga  of  Penang... 
Do.  do 

Chingleput,  Poonah... 
Salem,  Madras... 
Arrah... 
Chingleput... 

Arakan... 

Seetagurrah,  Hazareebagh  .. 

The  snccesaful  agent  in   the  Dharwar  ex- 
periments with  exotic  seed,  Mr.  A.  N.  Shaw, 
of  the  Bombay  (^vil  Service,  was  transfer- 
red to  Dharwar  iu  1842.     The   success   of 
the  Dharwar  experiments  was  not  immediate. 
Mr.  Shaw  had  failures  and  diitappointruenta 
to  encounter  as  others  have  had  ;  but  his  per- 
severance at    last   commanded  favorable  re- 
sults.   The  long  extent  of    sea-coast  about 
Surat  and  Broach,  embracing  many  hundred 
miles,  would  seem  particularly   well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  more  valuable  staples — 
such    as    Sea-island,  Pernambuco,  Egyptian, 
and  Bourbon,  but  the  scene  of  Mr.  Shaw's  la- 
bors was  laid  in  a  district  where  the  soil  and 
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5d.  to  5ld.  per  lb.— a  price  that  would  leave 


a  very  large  profit. 

Ametican  cotton  was  introduced,  and  large 

quantities  of  seed  distributed,  among  the  ryoU 

..  13  to  14  '  in  the  Raichore  Doab  under  Capt.  Taylor's  su- 

. .  12  to  15  1  pervision,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  had  con- 

Iq  r  ?^   tinned  to  increane   up  to  the  time  of  the  re- 

■   12  t^  16   storation  of  the  district  to  H.  H.  the  Nizam 

;;;  12  to  is '  in  the  beginning  of  1861.     The  total  number 

...      i^      1  of  acres  in  that  district  under  cotton  cuiti- 

"  9^  fc^  ^^   vation  is  shown  below,  and,  separately,  that 

...  13  t^  '14   portion  producing  American  cotton. 
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1,99.834 
2,46,618 
2,43,795 


1267....       1,99,204  630 

126S....       2,43,781         2837 
1269....       2,38,221         5574 

White  jo waree,  wheat,  Unseed,  flax,  tunueric, 
<fec.,  are  all  produced  on  dry  black  cotton 
soils,  but  they  take  their  tuni  in  rotation  with 
cotton,  which  is  generally  sown  every  second 
year. 

Vield.  In  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of  India, 
the  yield  varies  from  2  to  6  maunds  of  uu- 
cieaned  cotton  per  acre,  and  of  cleaned  cotton 
less  than  from  30  seers  to  1  maund  and  35 

^,v,.«  ,.. ,  ggera  .   but  in  the  S,  E.  parts  of  the  N.  W. 

climate  have  long  smce  been  recognued  ^\  ^^'^{^^^    ^^^^  i3  often   sown  along   with 
Aminentlv  suitable  to  the  growth  of  cotton.      __, , ^^ . .  „. ..  ^,„„„,  ^^  ^^^ 


eminently  suitable  to  the  growth 

Foreign  Cotton,  A  Bengal  Civil  Servant, 
located  during  ten  years  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  cultivated  Mexican  cotton, 
and  the  acclimated  produce  was  pronounced 
excellent  in  Lancabhire.     The  average  yield 


arahar  and  sesamum.  so  that  it  ranges  per  acre, 
from  4  to  6  mds.  (»f  unclean  and  from  J  J  to  2 
m^s,  of  clean  cotton.  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Ca 
I>roduced  41 J  lbs.  per  acre  of  clean  Oopum 
cotton,  and  60  lbs.  per  acre  of  clean  Bourbon 
cotton.  The  average  cost  of  cultivating  abhar 


per  acre  was  from  200  to  250  lbs.  of  clean  of  the  cotton  plant  in  the  Broach  district, 
cotton.  Practical  experience  may,  therefore,  including  rent  and  all  charges,  is  Hs.  15.  The 
be  safely  represented  as  establishing  the  average  quantity  of  the  cotton  plant  which 
fact  that  India  can  produce  excellent  exotic  (  yields  a  candy  of  cotton  of  784  lbs.  is  2J  bhar. 
cotton.  Dr.  Wight  of  the  Madras  Me^lical !  Tbei^fore,  the  cost  of  a  candy  of  cotton  does 
Service,  who  for  eleven  years  superintended  '  notexceed,  on  an  average, Rs.  15  x2J=R8.37J. 
the  Coimbatore  experiments,  informed  the  j  While  the  averjige  price  paid  the  ryots,  for  a 
Committee  of   the  House  of  Commons  [In- 1  candy  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  during  six  years, 


dian     Territories,    Fourth     Report,    Quest. 
5,952,  et.  seq.]  that  Coimbatore  cotton   sell- 


was  Rs.  88J  or  Rs.  35 J  per  bhar.  A  ryot  culti- 
vated forty  begahs  of  cotton  and  they  produced 


ino'  in  Liverpool  at  Ad,  per  lb.,  would  j  ten  bhar  of  cotton.  At  the  rate  of  Rs.  15  per 
bwely  remunerate  the  grower.  But  prices  \  bhar,  the  total  cost  to  him  of  these  ten  bhar, 
vary  with  the  fluctuations  of  American  cot-j  including  rent  and  all  charges,  was  Rs.  150. 
ton -and  *'  ours.''  says    Dr.    Wight,   "  has   The  price  paid  to  him  for  it  was  Rs.  360. 


always  borne  nearly  the  same  prices  in 
Liverpool  as  American -grown  cotton,  under 
the  same  denomination,  bore  there."     Thus, 


It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Wight,  that 
the  average  consumption  of  cotton  by  the 
inhabitants    of    Hindostan    amounts   to  not 


the  Coimbatore  produce  was  generally  ranked  '  less  than  twenty  pounds  for  each  person, 
as  **  fair"  and  **  good  fair,"  and  on  the  '  This  would  give  a  local  annual  consumption  of 
very  day  (6th  June  1853)  when  Doctor  j  3,000,000,000  lbs.  ^  and  with  the  quantities 
Wight  gave  his  evidence,  cotton  under  that '  taken  by  Great  Britain  and  China,  a  total 
denomiuatiou  was  fetching  in  Liverpool  from  '  yearly  crop  of   3,110,000,000  lbs. 
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Varieties.  la  commerce,  Incnan  cotton  was 
known  under  the  names  of  Surat,  Tinnevelly, 
Bengal,  Broacb,  dce^  according  to  the  locality 
of  its  giiDwth  or  place  of  shipment.  Amongst 
commercial  men  the  term  Surat  included  the 
prodvco  of  Surat,  Berar,  and  Broach,  with 
occasionally  some  fvom  Dacca  ;  it  came  mostly 


fact  the  hindoos  are  themselves  perfectly 
aware.  Dr.  Royle  gives  three  distinct 
varieties  of  cotton  all  indigenous  to  Hin- 
dustan. The  common  description  is  found 
scattered  more  or  leas  throughout  India, 
reared  as  a  triennial  or  annunl.  It  reaches 
the    height   of  five  or  six   feet  in    warm, 


from  Bombay.  The  Madras  cottons  are  those  J  moist  climates  ;  the  seeds  are  five  in 
shipped  from  Tinnevelly,  Coimbatore^.  and  j  number,  cl«>thed  with  a  short  greyish 
other  parts  of  that  Presidency,  whilst  the  ;  d<»7'n.  In  the  peninsula  there  are  two  distinct 
Bengal  takes  in  Bundelcund,  Nagpore,  and  |  species  of  this  surt»  known  amongst  the  na- 
the  far  northern  provinces.  Examined  under  j  tives  as  Oopum  and  Caelum.  The  first  thrives 
a  microscope  the  staple  of  these  sorts  ap-  only  on  the  richest  black  soil,  and  is  an  au- 
pears  to  range  from  seventeen-tweutieths  to  !  nual,  producing  a  fine  staple  :  the  latter  is  a 
one  and  one-tenth  oi  an  inch  in  length  ;the  |  triennial  plant,  and  grows  on  the  poorer  red 
staple  of  the  celebrated  Sea  Island  cottcm  i  soil,  yielding  small  crops  of  inferior  quality. 
being  usually  an  inch  and  a  half  in  letigtli.  I  Next  to  these  we  have  the  Dacca  cotton,  as  a 


The  varieties  of  cotton  known  in  the  com 
mercial  wosld-  may  be  referred  to  three  dis- 
tinct species,  each  having  several  sub* varieties. 
The  Gos-sypiumbarbadense  is  the  species  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  Indies^  North  America 
and  in  one  or  two. parts  of  the  peninsula  of 
India.  Qossypium.  peruvianum  yields  the 
cotton  of  Brazil,.  Pemambuco,  Peru,  4c  This 
also  has  been  introduced,  into  some  districts 
of  India.  Gossypium  indicum  is  the  species 
which,  in  a  number  of  varieties,  produces  the 
great  bulk  o£  the  cotton  of  India  and  China. 
There  is  a  fourth  species,  also,  the  Gossypium 
arboreum,  or  Tree-cotton  of  India,  peculiar  to 
India  alone,;  it  is  unfitted  for  manuJacturing 
purposes*  unknown  to  commerce,  though 
yielding  a  beautifully  soft  and  silky  fibre, 
admirably  adapted  for  padding  cushions, 
pillow8»  ^c. 

Of   the    Indian    species  there    are  many 


varieties,  eoch  possessing  some  distinguishing  ,  black  soil. 


distinct  variety  of  the  Gossypium  Indicum. 
It  di fibers  from  the  previous  variety  in  the 
plant  being  more  erect,  with  fewer  branches, 
and  tinged  with  a  reddish  hue,  whilst  the  cot- 
ton is  finer,  softer,  and  longer.  This  variety 
is  retired  more  or  less  extensively  throughout 
Bengal,  especially  in  the  Dacca  district,  where 
it  ia  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ex- 
quisitely fine  muslin  cloths  known  over  a 
great  part  of  the  world  as  Dacca  muslins  and 
whose  delicacy  of  texture  so  long  defied  the 
imitation  of  the  art-manufacturers  of  the 
West 

A  third  variety  is  the  cotton  grown  in 
Berar,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  in  Surat  and  Broach. 
This  plant  attains  a  greater  size  than  the 
preceding,  bears  for  h  longer  period,  and 
produces  a  fibre  of  a  finer  quality  than  the 
former.     It  appears  to  thrive  best  on  alight 


character  of  its.  own,,  arising  from  mode  of 
treatment,  soil  tStc.  It  usually  attains  a 
height  of  four  or  six  feet»  is  bi-trienuial,  but 
may  be  equally  cultivated  as  an  annual, 
germinating  and  ripening  its  seeds  within  a 
period  of  fronv  four  to  ei^ht  munths.  The 
leaves  are  fivelobed ;.  flowers  are  usually 
found    blossoming,  .singly    at  the    extremity 


SoiL  The  soil  in  which  all  these  Indian 
varieties  thrive  may  be  classed  under  two  dis- 
tinct heads,  the  black  cotton  soil  and  the  red 
cotton  soil.  The  former,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  of  a  black  or  deep  brown  colour,  of  a  clayey 
nature,. forming  in  the  rains  a  heavy  tenacious 
mass,  and  drying  iuto  solid  lumps  in  the  hot 
months.  An  analysis  of  this  gives  74  per  cent. 


of  the  branches ;  the  petals  being  of  a  yellow  }  of  silex,  12  of  carbonate  of  lime,  7i  protoxide 


colour,  witli  a  small  purple  spot  near  the 
claw.  The  seeds  are  five  in  number,  and  are 
clothed  with  a  firmly-adhering  greyish,  down, 
beneath  the  short  white  wool  of  the  capsule. 
The  qualities  by  which  tlie  value  of  cottons 
are  determined  may  be  confined  to  three  :  viz.,, 
length  of  staple,  strength  of  fibre,  and  clean, 
ness  of  sample.     Colour,  which  at  onetime 


of  iron,  3  of  alumina,  2  of  vegetable  matter  and 
J  mJts,  with  a  trace  of  magnesia.  The  red 
soil  of  India  has  been  found  in  some  localities 
better  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  than 
the  black  enrth.  It  is  a  rather  coarse  yel-  \ 
lowish  red  soil,  commingled  with  particles 
of  the  granitic  rocks,— silex,  felspar,  and 
aluminous  earth.     It  mainly  difiers   in  com- 


was  thought  much  of,  is  no  longer  looked  upon    position  from  the  preceding  in  the  iron  exist- 
as  a  matter  of  moment.     Inferior  as  the  eot-    iug  in  the   state  of  peroxide  or  red  oxide, 


ton  of  India  is  allowed  to  be,  as  regards  its 
staple  and  purity,  there  is.  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  durability  it  at  least  equals  the 


whilst  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  found  present 
in  greater  abundance.  Analyses  of  the  best 
cotton-soils  of  America  prove  that  they  differ 


produce  of  any  part  of  America,  and  of  this  '  from  those  of  India  chiefly  in  tlxe  large  por- 
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tions  of  peaty  matter  contained  in  them. — 
Capper' %  Three  Fresidencies,  page  26. 

China  Cottons, — The  yellmo  Cotton    from 
which  the  beautiful  Nankin  cloth  is  manufac- 
tured is  called  Tze-mie-wba^  by  the  Chinese. 
Although   the  yellow    variety    has   a    more 
stunted  habit  thau  the  other^  it  has  uo  cha- 
racters which   constitute    a  distinct  species. 
It    is    merely  an    accidental     variety,    and 
although  its  seeds  may  generally  produce  the 
same  kind,  they   doubtless  frequently  yield 
the  white  variety,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  8pe- 
cimens  of  the   yellow  cotton    are  frequently 
found  growing  amongst  the  white  in  the  im- 
mediate   vicinity    of   Shanghae ;   and   again 
a  few  miles  northward,  in  fields  near  the  city 
of  Foushan   on  the    banks  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  where  the  yellow  cotton  abounds.  Mr. 
Fortune  oft^n  gathered  specimens  of  the  white 
variety.  Nankin  Cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
the  level  ground  around  Shanghae,  where  it  forms 
the  staple  summer  production  of  the  country. 
This  district,  which  is  part  of  the  great  plain 
of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,   although  flat,  is   yet 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  rivers  and  canals,   and  is   consequently 
much  better  fitted  for  cotton  cultivation  than 
those  flat  rice  districts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country, — such  for  example  as  the  plain  of 
Ningpo,  where  the  ground  is  either  wet  and 
marshy,  or  liable  at  times  to  be  completely  over- 
flowed.     Some  fields  in  the  Shanghae  district 
are,  however,  low  and  marshy,  and  these  are 
cultivated  with  rice  instead  of  cotton,  and  regu- 
larly flooded  by   the  water  wheel  during  the 
period  of  growth.  Although  the  cotton  laud  is 
generally   flat,  so   much  so,  indeed,  that   uo 
hills  can  be  seen  from  the  tops  of  the  houses 
in  the  city  of  Shanghae,  it  has  nevertheless  a 
pleasing  and  undulating  appearance,  and  taken 
as  a  whole  it  is  perhaps  the   most  fertile  agri- 
cultural district  in  the  ^orld.     The  soil  is  a 
strong  rich  loam  capable   of  yielding  immenNe 
crops  year  after  year,  although  it  receives  but 
a  small  portion  of  manure.     The  manure  ap- 
plied to   the   cottoa   lands  of  the  Chinese  is 
doubtless  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  this  kind 
of   crop.     It  is   obtained   from    the    canals, 
ponds,  and  ditches  which  intersect  the   coun- 
try in  every  direction,  and  consists    of   mud 
which  has  been  formed  partly  by  the  decay  of 
long  grass^  reeds,  and  succulent  water  plants, 
and  partly  by  the  surface  soil  which  has  been 
washed  down  from  the  higher  ground  by  the 
heavy  rains.     Every  agricultural  operation  in 
China  seems  to  be  done  with  the  greatest   re- 
gularity at  certain  stated  times,    which   ex- 
perience have  proved  the  best,  and  in  nothing 
is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  manuring 
of  the  cotton  lands.   Early  in  April  the  agri- 
cultural  laboorersi  all  over    the  country,  are 
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seon  busily  employed  in  cleaning  these  ponds 
and  ditches.     The  water  is,  first  of  all,  partfy 
drawn  ofl",  and  then  the  mud  is  thrown  upon 
the  adjoining  land  to  dry,  where  it  reniaios 
for  a  few  days  until  all  the  superfluous  water 
is  drained  out  of   it,    and  is  then  conveyed 
away  and  spread  over  the  cotton  fields.     Pre- 
vious to  this  the  land  has  been  prepared  for 
its  reception,  having  been  either  ploughed  up 
with  t?lie  small  buffalo  plough  in  common  use 
in  the  country,  and  then  broken  and  pulveris- 
ed by  the  three-pronged  hoe,  or  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  farms  are  small  and  cannot 
boast  of  a  bufliJo  and   plough,  it  is  loosened 
and  broken    up    entirely    by  manual  labour. 
When  the  mud  is  first  spread  over  the  land, 
it  is,  of  course,  hard  or  cloggy,   but  the  first 
showers  80on  mix  it  with  the  surface  soil,  and 
the  whole  becomes  pulverised,  and  it  is  then 
ready  for  the    reception   of  the  cotton  see*i. 
Road  scrapings  and  burnt  rubbish  are  saved  up 
with  care,  and  used  for  the  name  purpose  and 
in  the  same  manner.     A  considerable  ptirtioii 
of  the  cotton  lands  either  lie  fallow  during  the 
winter  months,  or  are  planted  with  those  crops 
which  are   ready  for   gathering   prior  to  tiie 
showing  of  the  cotton  seed.    Frequently,  bow- 
ever,  two  crops  are  found  growing  in  a  field  at 
the  same  time.     Wheat,  for  example,  which  is 
a  winter  crop,  is  reaped  in  the  Shanghae  dis- 
trict generally  about  th«  end  of  May,  while 
the  proper  time  for  putting  in  the  cotton  seed 
is  the  beginning  of  that  month  or  the  end  of 
April.     In  order,  therefore,  to  have  cotton  on 
the  wheat  lands,  the  Chinese  sow  its  seeds  at 
the  usual  time  amongst  the  wheat,  and  when 
the   latter   is  reaped,  the   former   is   several 
inches  above  groimd,  and  ready  to  grow  with 
vigour  when  it  is  more  fully  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  sun  and  air.     The  Shancrhae  sea- 
son — that  is,   from  the  late  spring  fro^^ts  V>t 
those  in  autumn — is  barely  long  eni»ugh  for 
the  production  and   ripening  of  the  cotton,  as 
it  is  cattily  injured  by  frost,  and  the  Chinese 
farmer  is  thus  obliged,  in  order  to  gain  time 
and  obtain  two  crops  from  this  ground  in  one 
year,  to  sow  its  seeds  before  the  w:uter  crop 
is  ready  to    be   removed   from    the  ground. 
When  it  is  possible  to  have  tlie  first  crep 
entirely  removed  before  the  cotton  is  sown, 
it  is  much  preferred,   as  the  land  can  then 
be  well  worked  aud  properly  manured^   nei- 
ther of  which  can  otherwise  be  done      The 
method    of-  sowing     one     crop    before    the 
preceding  one  is  ripe  and  removed  from  the 
land  is  very  common  in  that  part  of  the  conn- 
try  ;   and  even  in   autumn,  before  the  cot- 
ton   stalks   are   taken  out   of    the   ground, 
other  seeds  are  frequently  seen  germinating 
and  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  ten- 
der  crop.    In  the  end  of  April  and  banning 
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of  May,  the   land  having  been  prepared  in  )  point,  and  ice  was    found  on  the  sides  of 


the  mauiier  just   described,  the  cotton  seeds 
are  carried  in  baskets  to   the  fields,  and  the 
sowing  commences.    They  are  generally  sown 
brosid  cast,  that  is,  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and   then  the  la- 
bourers go  over  the  whole  surface  with  their 
feet  and  tread   them  carefully   in.     This  not 
only  embedd  the  seeds,  but   alsi*  acts   like  a 
roller  to  break  imd  pulverise   the  soil.     Ger- 
mination soon  commences,  the   seeds  rooting 
first  in  the  manure  wliich  had  been  scnttered 
over  the  surface  of  the  hmd.     In  some  CMses 
the  seed,  instead  of  being  sown   broadcast,  is 
Kown  in  drills  or  patches,  but  this  mode  is 
less  common    than    the    other.     The   rains, 
which  always  fall  copiously  at  the   change  of 
the  monsoon  wiiich  takes  place  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  warm  and  moisten  the  earth,  and 
the  seeds   swell,  and    vegetation    progresses 
with  W(mderfnl  rapidity.     Many  of  the  ope- 
rations in  Chinese  agriculture  are  regulated 
by  the  change  of  the  monsoon.     The  farmer 
knows  from  experience,  that,  when  the  winds, 
which  have  been  blowing  from  the  north  and 
east  for  the  last  seven  months,  change  tc  the 
south  and  west,  the  atmosphere  will  be  highly 
charged  with  electric   fluid,  ami    the    cluud.H 
will  daily  rain   and  refresh    his  crops.     The 
cotton  fields  are  carefully  tended  during  the 
summer  months.    The   plants    are    thinned 
where  they  have  been  sown  too  thickly,  the 
earth  is    loosened  amongst  the  roots,  and  the 
ground  hoed  and  kept  free  from  weeds.     If 
the  setison  be  favourable,  immense  crops  are 
obtained  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but    if  the  weather  happen  to  be  nnuKually 
dry  from  June  to  August,  the  crop  receives  a 
check  which  it  never  entirely  recovers,  even 
although  the  ground  after  that  period  should 
be  moistened  by  frequent  showers.  The  year 
1845   was  a  seasfin   of  this   kind,  and  the 
crop  was  a  very  deficient  one,  compared  with 
that    of     1844.      The    spring    was    highly 
favourable,  and  the  plants   looked  well  up  to 
the   month  of  June,   when  the    dry  weather 
set  in,  and  gave  them  a  check  from  which  they 
never  recovered.     Abundance    of    rain    fell 
later  in  the  season,  but  it  was  then  too  late., 
and  only  caused  the  plants  to  grow  tall  and 
run  to  leafi  without  producing  those  secretions 
which   ultimately  go  to    the    formation    of 
flowers  and  seed.     The  cotton  plant  produces 
its  flowers  in  succession  from  August  to  the 
end  of  October,  but  sometimes,  when  the  au- 
tumn is  mild,  blooms  are.  produced  even  up 
to  November,  when  the  cold  nights  generally 
nip  the  budn,  and  prevent  them  from  form- 
ing seed.     In  the  autumn  of  1844  this  hap- 
pened on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  October, 
when  the  thermometer  sunk  to  the  freezing  | 
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the   canals  and   ponds.     As  the    pods   are 
bursting  every  day,  it   js^ necessary   to  have 
them  gathered  with  grea?  regularity,  other- 
wise they  fall  upon  the  ground  and  the  cot- 
ton gets  dirty,  which  of  course  reduces  its  va- 
lue  in    the    market.     Little  bands  of   Chi- 
nese are  now  seen  in    the  afternoon  in  every 
field,  gathering  the  ripe  c«»tton  and  carrying  it 
home  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers.     As  the 
farms  are   generally    small,   they   are  worked 
almost  entirely  by  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
consiating  sometimes   of    three  or  even  four 
generations,  including    the    old   grey-haired 
grandfather  or   great   grandfather,   who  has 
seen  ^  the  crops  of  four-score  years  gathered 
int(»  his  barns.     Every  member  of  these  family 
groups  has  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  his 
employment ;  the  harvest   is  their  own,  and 
the  more  productive  it  is,  the  greater  number 
of  comforts  they  will  be  able  to  aJford.     Of 
course,  there  are  many  cotton  farms  of  larger 
size,  where  labourers  are  employed  in  addition 
to  the  farmer's  family,  but   by  far  the  greater 
number  are  small  and  worked  in  the  wny  we 
bawe  juHt  described.     It  is  no  unusual  sight 
to  see  the  family  giiats,  too,  doing  their  share 
of  the  work.  Several  of  these  animals  are  kept 
tm    almost  every   farm,  wliere    th*-y    are,  of 
course,  great  favourites  with  the  children,  and 
often    follow    them   to     the     cotti.n    fields. 
Although  the  children  with  their  little  hands 
can  gather  the  cotton  as  well  as  their  elders, 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  it  about 
with  them,  and  it   is  amusing  to   see  their 
favouritfs   the  goats,  with  bags  slung  across 
their  backs,  receiving  the  deposits  of   cotton 
and  bearing  it  home   to  the  houses,  evidently 
aware  that  they  too  are  working  for  the  gene- 
ral good.     However  fine  the  crop  may  be,  the 
Chinese  are  never  sure  of  it  until  it  is  actually 
gathered  in  ;    much  depends  upon  a    dry  au- 
tumn, for,  if  the  weather  is  wet  after  the  pods 
begin  to  burst,  they  drop  am(»n^st  the  muddy 
soil,  and  are  consequently  much  injured,  if 
not  completely    destroyed.     When  the  ct>tton 
reaches  the  farm  yard,  it  is  daily  .spread  out  on 
hurdles  raised  ab».ut  four  feet  frt.m  the  ground 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.     As  the  object 
is   to  get  rid   of  all  the  moisture,   it  is   of 
course  only  put  out  in  fine  weather,  and  is 
always  taken   into  the  house  or  barn  in  the 
evening.     When  perfectly  dry,  the  process  of 
separating  it  from  the  seeds  commences.  This 
is   done  by  the  well  known  wheel  with  two 
rollers,  which  when  turned  round    draws   or 
sucks  in  the  cotton,  and  rejects  the  seeds.    It 
is  a  simple  and  beautiful  contrivance,  and  an- 
swers well  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed. 
The  cotton  is  now  sent  to  market,   and   a 
portion  of  the  seeds  are  reserved  for  the  next 
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year's  crop.  Early  in  tlic  fine  autumnal 
mornings,  the  roads  leading  into  Shanghae 
are  crowded  with  bands  of  labourers  from  the 
cotton  farms,  euci)  with  his  bamboo  across  his 
shoulders  and  »  large  sack  of  cotton  swung 
from  each  end.  With  these  they  hurry  inUi 
the  town,  for  the  purpose  <»f  disposing  of 
them  to  the  merchants,  who  have  numer- 
ous warehouses  from  whicii  they  send  the 
cotton  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. These  labourers  or  small  farmers,  for 
many  of  them  bring  tlieir  own  produce  to 
market  themselves,  are  very  independent  in 
their  dealings.  Having  readied  the  first 
warehouse,  the  cotton  is  exponed  to  the  view 
of  the  merchant,  who  is  asked  what  price  he 
intends  to  give  for  that  particular  quality, 
luid  should  the  sum  cflfered  be  below  the 
owner's  expectations,  he  immediately  shoul- 
ders his  load  and  walks  away  to  another  mer- 
chant* At  this  season  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  along  the  streets  near  the  sides  of 
the  river  where  the  cotton  ware- houses  are, 
owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  this  commo- 
dity which  are  daily  l)roughc  in  from  the 
country.  It  is  bought  up  by  the  large  cotton 
merchants*  who  empty  it  out  in  their  ware- 
houses, and  then  repack  it  in  a  neat  and  com- 
pact manner  before  it  is  conveyed  on  bt>ard 
the  junks.  Before  the  cotton  is  converted 
into  thread  for  the  purpose  of  weaving,  it  is 
cleaned  and  freed  from  knots  by  the  well 
known  procenb  common  in  British  possessions 
in  India.  This  is  done  by  an  elastic  bow,  the 
etring  of  which  beinjy  passed  under  a  portion 
of  the  cotton  placed  on  a  t^ible,  throws  it  in 
the  air  by  the  vibration  which  is  kept  up  by 
the  workman,  and  separates  the  fibre  without 
at  all  breaking  or  injuring  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  wind  caused  hy  the  sudden  vibra- 
tions carries  off  the  dust  and  other  impurities. 
After  tJiis  process  the  Chinese  cotton  is  parti- 
cularly pure  and  soft,  and  is  considered  by 
good  judges  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  in 
the  world.  It  is  much  superior  to  that  im- 
ported into  China  from  India,  and  alwayH 
commands  a  higher  price  in  the  Chinese 
market.  When  the  last  crops  are  gathered 
from  the  cotton  Melds,  the  stalks  are  carried 
home  for  fuel.  Thus,  every  part  of  the  crop 
18  turned  to  account  :  the  cotton  itself  clothes 
them,  and  affords  them  the  means  of  sup- 
plying themselves  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  stalks  boil  their  frugal  meals,  and  the 
ashes  even — the  remains  of  all — are  strewed 
over  their  fields  for  the  purposes  of  manure. 
But,  even  before  this  takes  place,  the  system 
already  noticed,  of  sowing  and  planting 
fresh  crops  before  the  removal  of  those  which 
occupy  the  land — is  already  in  progress. 
Clover,  beanS)  and  other  vegetables,  are  fre- 
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quently  above  ground  in  the  cotton  fields  be- 
fore the  stalks  of  the  latter  are  removed. 
Thus,  the  Chinese  in  the  northern  provinces 
lengthen  by  every  means  in  their  power  the 
period  of  growth  and  gain  as  much  as  they 
{>(»ssibly  can  from  the  fertility  of  their  laud. 
The  reader  mast  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  soli  of  this  district  is  a  rich  deep  loara^ 
which  is  capable  of  yielding  many  crops  in 
succession  without  the  »id  of  a  oarticle  of 
luanure.  Nature  has  showered  her  bounties 
on  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire  with  no  sparing  hand  ;  the  soil  is  not 
only  the  most  fertile  in  China,  but  the  climate 
is  capable  of  rearing  and  brint^nig  to  perfection 
many  of  the  productions  of  the  tropica,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  those  found  in  all  the  terafier- 
ate  regions  of  the  globe. — {Fortune's  Wander- 
««i7«»  from  page  264  to  p.  273.)  The  annual 
importation  of  cotton  into  China,  has  always 
been  very  considerable.  In  1842,  there  vrere 
650,000  pecnls  delivered  ;  and  in  1843  there 
were  817,668  peculs,  of  which  578,77-5  were 
Bombay,  89,201  Bengal,  141,860  Madras, 
and  8,832  American,  'i'he  average  is  about 
750,000  peculs  of  all  kinds  at  $7,125,000. 
The  Bombay  and  Madras  cotton  trade  increas- 
ed of  late  years,  and  that  of  Bengal  decreased  ; 
the  imports  of  American  are  likely  to  increase. 
The  im[K)rtation  of  raw  cotton  into  China  is, 
however,  on  the  whole,  not  likely  to  increase 
much  under  the  new  tarif ;  for  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  manufactured  goods  will  lead  the 
Chinese  to  take  them,  inst*>ad  of  working  up 
the  raw  materinl.  Cotton  is  always  quoted 
in  taels  and  mace  in  China  Prices  Current. 
— {Morrison  ) 

Beufjal  I'residency. — The  muslins  of  Dacca, 
so  long  celebrated)  have  always  been  mnna- 
factured  from  a  cotton  grown  to  the  eastward 
and  south-east  of  the  city  of  Dacca,  and  a  few 
niiles  inland  from  the  banks  of  the  Bnrrampoo- 
ter ;  the  plant  was  figured  by  Dr.  Roxburgh 
in  vol.  3,  t.  269,  of  his  C oromandel  Plants. 
It  lias  often  been  doubted  whether  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Dacca  manufacture  was  depen- 
dent on  the  skill  of  the  workmen  or  the  good- 
ness of  the  cotton;  but  from  Mr,  Lamb's  ar- 
count,  it  appears  to  be  carefully  cultivated. 
It  will  probably  be  found  that  both  have 
some  influence,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
workmen  prefer  the  Dacca  cotton,  because,as 
Mr.  Webb  long  ago  explained,  its  thread  does 
not  swell  ill  bleaching,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
cotton  grown  in  North  Western  and  Centnd 
India.  (Vide  Reports  of  East-India  Com|>aiiy 
on  Cotton,  p.  350.) 

North  Wist  India  Cotton. — Of  the  cotton 
which  is  grown  further  north,  Mr.  Duiican« 
as  early  as  1789,  relates,  that  the  greatest 
part     produced    in    Benares    (N.    lat.  :?o'~) 
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is  spun  into  thread,  ns  the  spinners  there 
prefer  it  of  such  cotton  to  the  genertility  of  that 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  Of  this,  the 
cotton  imported  from  Nagpore  was  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  considered  nearly 
equal  to  that  from  Surat,  though  that  gmwn 
near  Benares  is  described  as  being  very  little 
inferior  to  it. 

Doah  and  BundUcund  Cotton, — Dr.   Royle, 
in   proceeding  down    the  Jumna   in  January 
1832,  observed  th;it  the  cotton  plants    on  its 
banlts,  especially  below  Agra,  though  smaller,  [ 
were  very  prolific  bearers,  thebolls  were  larger,  j 
and  the  c<itton  better  than  he  had  seen  eitlier  | 
higher  up  or  lower  down  the  river.      Subse-  | 
quently,    he    was     informed    that   the    best  j 
cotton  was  then  grown  in  Bundlecund,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jalown,  not  far  inland  from 
Calpee  j  that  the  next  was  that  of  Kaj.i  Khera, 
below    Agra.    Good    cotton    is    produced  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  as  far  north  us 
30^.     Air.    Vincent,  of  Nudjuffghur,  stated 
that  in  the  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  north 
of  Allahabad,  ''the  produce   ol  abegah  (one- 
third  of  an  acre)  is,  on  an  average,  about  a 
maund  of  cotton,  and  two  mannds  of  seed, 
which  is  as  readily  sold  as  the  cotton  itself,  be- 
ing an  excellent  food  for  cattle." 

Central  India  Cotton,  The  cotton  of  the 
interior  or  Central  India,  whether  we  consider 
the  opinion  of  the  native  manufavcturers  on 
the  Madnis  coast,  or  those  of  Benares  or  Ben- 
gal,  or  the  exporters  at  Bombay*  has  always 
been  highly  esteemed.  It  was  bought  alno  at 
Dacca,  and  they  paid  19  Rupees  a  maund  for 
the  cotton  of  Siyonje  in  Malwa  at  the  time 
that  their  own  cotton  was  selling  for  about 
six  Rupees,  which  was  about  the  same  price, 
as  the  former  was  cleaned  and  the  latter  un- 
cleaned  cotton.  The  soil  of  Central  India  is 
peculiar,  consisting  in  many  places  of  the 
black  cotton  soil  ;  the  climate  also  differs 
from  that  of  the  lower  provinces.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  therefore,  that  the  causes  are 
physical  and  may  be  discovered,  which  will 
account  for  the  superiority  as  well  as  the 
facility  of  culture  of  cotton  in  these  districts. 
In  such  a  case,  the  Delhi  Canal  affords  great 
facilities  and  eligible  situations.  Colonel 
Colvin  introduced  the  culture  of  the  Upland 
Georgia  cotton  into  upwards  of  one  hundred 
villages  along  its  banks. 

Bengal,  The  Garrow,  Tipperah,  andChitta- 
g(mg  Hills  produce  a  large  quantity  of  inferior 
cotton,  called  Bhoga.  It  is  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  traffic,  which  the  hill  people  bring  down 
to  the  plains.  The  quantity  annually  sold  or 
bartered  by  the  Qarrow  tribe  is  estimated  at 
50,000  maunds  ;  that  by  the  Tipperah  Ku- 
ki  at  1,00,000  ;  and  that  by  the   Chittagong 
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people  at  50,00o  maunds,  making  a  total 
quantity  equal  to  twelve  millions  of  pounds(15 
millions,  vide  Mr.  Tayloi's  letter,  20ihNovem- 
ber  lb  19.)  Jt  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  inferior  kinds  of  bummum,  bafia,  boonee 
saree,  jore,  (fee,  also  for  making  ropes  and 
tapes,  and  the  coarsest  of  all  fabrics,  viz. 
garha  and  guzeeh,  which  are  commonly 
used  for  packing  other  cloths,  and  for  cover- 
ing dead  bodies,  for  which  purpose  a  large 
quantity  of  them  is  consumed  annually  both 
by  hindoos  and  mahomedans.  This  branch  of 
industry  had  not,  in  1850,  bten  touched  by  the 
rivalry  of  British  manufactures,  the  thread  of 
whicli  these  fabrics  are  made  being  far  below 
the  lowest  number  of  English  yam  imported 
into  Bengal.  A  piece  of  Guzeeh  cloth,  mea- 
suring 10  yards,  can  be  purchased  for  12 
annas  (18  pence),  which  is  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  price  paid  for  a 
piece  of  mulniul-i-klias  of  the  same  dimen- 
aions. — {Dr,  Taylor.) 

ExperimtntSy  the  result  of  these,  in  Dharwar, 
was  some  satisfaction  for  the  money  spent  in 
experiments.  Mr.  bhaw  set  the  natives  agoing 
in  the  right  way  in  1842.  He  left  the  country 
in  1847,  and  the  work  went  on  of  itaelf  and  in- 
creased, and  the  New  Orleans  cotton  sent 
from  Bombay,  is  known  in  Liverpool  by  the 
name  of  *  saw  ginned  Dharwars,'  the  price  on 
one  day  was  9d.  per  lb.,  while  the  native  cotton 
grown  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  was 
only  worth  6Jd.  to  7d. 

It  would  seem,  from  all  inquiries,  that 
Native  cotton,  though  tolerably  remunerative 
to  the  merchant,  is  not  so  to  the  ryot,  and  its 
cultivation  is  consequently  limited.  Further 
that  exotic  and  superior  cotton  can  be  growo 
with  equal  ease  ana  afford  a  much  higher  profit 
to  the  ryot,  but  the  competition  among  the 
mercantile  community  ban  not  been  such  as  to 
lead  to  a  demand,  and  the  native  is  therefore 
in  want  of  a  stimulus. 

The  coast  districts  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
sea  are  likely  to  prove  profitable  cotton  lauda 
for  the  growth  of  a  superior  staple. 

Experiments  have  been  tried  on  rather  a  largo 
scale  to  introduce  cotton  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  these  have  been  so  far  successftti 
that  15  varieties  of  cotton  have  been  introduc* 
ed,  and  found  to  thrive  and  improve  with  culti- 
vation, but  the  ordinary  mode^  followed  by  the 
natives  do  not,  ordinarily,  prove  remunerative. 

Cultivation  in  America.  It  is  at  all  timea 
necessary,  in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  tho 
soils  to  be  employed  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  to  consider  their  suitableness  in 
connection  with  climate  as  regards,  not 
only  temperature,  but  humidity.  Insuffi- 
ciency and  overabundance  of  moisture  are 
both  inimical  to  the  luxuriant  growth  uf  cot- 
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ton,  but  of  the  two  the  first  is  by  far  the  worst. 
Cotton  may  and  in  some  instances  does  live 
through  a  flood,  and  yield  an  abundant,  crop, 
bnt  drought,  excepting  in  spme  peculiar  locali- 
ties and  ftpeciHt?,  destroys  it  out-riirht  :  while 
therefore,  due  care  in  taken  that  the  soil  shall 
be  capable  (»f  retaining  a  great  amount  of  niois 
ture,  it  is  as  well,  in  such  soils  as  are  liable  to 
become  too  moist,  by  judicious  drainage  to 
guard  against  excefisive  dHuip  at  the  roots  of 
tbe  plant.  These  are  subjects  to  which  the  na- 
tive agriculturist  pays  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  chiefly  from  such  causes  that 
^e  find  the  yield  of  an  acre  of  indigenous  cot- 
ton but  Heldom  exceeding  500  lbs,  the  general 
average  being  half  that  amount,  while  the  re- 
turn from  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  Ame- 
rica is  seldom  if  ever  below  7(X)  lbs,  and  rea- 
ches to  double  that  quantity  in  some  favored 
situations  and  peculiarly  productive  soils. 
In  the  cultivation  of  c*)ttoii  in  America,  Mr. 
Spalding  considers  that  a  mtation  of  crops 
is  essential,  or  rather  that  an  intermediate 
crop  of  grain  should  be  reaped ^  and  all  root 
crops  be  avoided. 

For  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  ground  U 
well  ploughed  aud  cast  into  ridges,  which  are 
al>out  10  inches  in  height,  but  vary  in  being 
from  5  to  6  or  7  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil  or  the  kind  of  cotton  to  be 
cultivated.  In  poorer  soils  the  ridges  are 
narrower,  so  that  the  plants  which  do  not 
grow  so  lars-e  may  yet  be  able  to  cover  the 
ground.  The  ridges  allow  superfluou.**  moii«- 
ture  to  be  carried  off  by  the  water  furrow, 
which  in  low  situations  is  made  into  a  trench. 
The  soil  is  allowed  to  .^^ettle  for  a  few  days 
before  sowing.  aH  the  young  plants  take  root 
more  vigorously  than  when  tiiey  spring  up  in 
freshly  ploughed  and  loose  earth.  SornetimeH 
tbe  ground  is  manured  by  running  a  deep 
furrow  early  in  the  spring  between  the  old 
rows  of  cotton  stalks,  which  are  beaten  down 
into  it  by  women  and  children,  who  follow 
the  ploughman  ;  or  well  rotted  cotton  seed  is 
added  as  manure,  and  well  covered  up  by 
forming  a  slight  ridge  over  it.  When  the 
ground  is  quite  prepared,  a  one  hole  drill 
makes  a  slight  furrow,  from  ]  ^  to  2  inches 
deep,  along  the  centre  of  the  ridge.  The 
sower  follows  and  drops  in  the  seeds  pretty 
thickly.  These  are  immediately  covered  by  a 
light  harrow,  which  also  smooths  the  ridge. 
Sometimes  five  or  six  seeds  are  dropped  into 
holes  which  are  made  at  intervals  of  about 
15  inches  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  In  favor- 
able weather  tbe  plants  make  their  appearance 
in  five  or  six  days,  aud  are  thinned  out  as 
soon  as  they  put  forth  the  third  or  fourth  leaf. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  scraping  out 
with  the  hoe  all    the  superfluous  plants  aud 
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weeds,  leaving  three  or  four  toc^ether,  with 
spaces  of  12  or  14  inches  between  them. 
When  the  plants  are  sufficienfly  established, 
they  are  reduced  to  a  single  one,  and  care  i9 
taken  to  remove  every  particle  of  gniss  or 
weed.  A  light  furrow  is  then  run  with  a  one 
horse  plough  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
plants,  turning  the  earth  inwards  towards 
the  roots,  and  even  drawing  it  around  them 
with  the  hoe  in  order  to  supply  tbe  place  of 
that  previously  retnoved  by  .scraping,  fleeing 
and  ploughing  are  frequently  repeated,  so  as 
to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  this 
is  considered  essentia)  towards  obtaining  a 
good  crop.  The  above  processes,  besides  loosen- 
ing the  soil  and  keeping  it  clean,  must  as- 
sist in  drying  it,  at  the  snme  that  tbey 
prevent  much  lateral   extension  of   the  roota. 

Lopping  or  pinching  off  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  top  of  the  plant  is  not  always  necessary, 
but  is  useful  when  there  is  a  tendencj  to 
the  producti(m  of  wood  and  leaves,  to  tbe 
detriment  of  flowers  and  buds. 

India  cultivation.  In  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
by  the  natives  of  India,  the  old  stocks  are  pulled 
up  in  March,  and  the  land  ploughed,  10  bul- 
locks pull  one  plough,  sometimes  eight,  never 
los*s,  sometimes  old  rotten  cow-dung  is  put  in 
the  land  as  manure,  generally  not  so.  By  the 
end  of  May  the  ground  is  harrowed  by  a  harrow 
and  a  pair  of  bullocks.  After  rain  has  fallen 
once  or  twice  (about  the  last  week  in  June) 
the  seed  is  put  in  either  by  a  machine  with 
three  teeth  which  scratches  the  gronnd  and 
lets  the  seed  fall  into  the  fuiTow,  or  else  sown 
broadcast,  tbe  seed  being  mixed  with  earth  to 
keep  the  grains  separate  ;  it  is  weeded  about 
four  times.  The  seed  is  not  soaked  in  water 
before  sowingj.  The  tops  of  the  plants  are  not 
cutoff.— ((7aZ./?«v  No,  73.  Sept  1861.  p,  105) 

ChinglepiU  Cotton  Cultivation,  Dr.  J. 
Shortt  engaged  in  the  experimental  culture 
of  cotton  in  Chingleput,  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  with  good  success.  The  samples 
grown  by  him  gained  the  gold  medal  award- 
ed by  the  Manchester  Cotton  Supply  As- 
sociation, and  the  details  of  the  experiments, 
the  prize  of  Rs.  1000,  and  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of  India,  also 
the  medal  of  the  London  Exhibition.  The 
varieties  of  cotton  that  seem  to  succeed 
without  irrigation  at  Chingleput,  are  Bour- 
bon, New  Orleans  and  Brazil,  and  these  con- 
tinue to  flower  and  fruit  crop  after  crop.  The 
Bourbon  in  particular,  continues  to  produce 
throuchout  the  year.  {Suggestions  for  the 
cultivation  of  Cotton.) 

Preparing  Hie  land. — This  should  be  well 
ploughed  two  or  three  times,  and    the  deeper 
the  better.     All  the  weeds  should  be  collect- 
ed into  heaus  on  the  ploughed  laud  and  burnt, 
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tbey  yield  orops  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years^ 
bat  hardly  any  produce  the  first  year.  They 
bend   over  in   the  second  year,  and  donot 

soil — as  cott«»n  niquires  chiefly   alkalies  aiid  '  afterwards  stand  higher  than  eight    or    nine 

silicHiHi  for  its  nonriahment     Both  animal   feet. 


«nd  vegetable  manures  are  injiirioue,  as  they 
breed  ins*  cts  which  destroy  the  roots^  leaves, 
and  yoniig  f^ods  ot  the  cotton. 

SawiNp  the  reed — After  the  land   bsA  been 

well  And  neeply  ploughed,  it  should   be  left 

for  three  or  four  days  to  h^et  well  aired,  it  may 

a^ain   be  ploughed  into  long  ridgfs  four  to 

five  feet  apart   The  seed  ii*  to  be  planted  on 

the  tops  of  these  ridges  carefully,  at  the  dei>th 

of  an  inch  or  two,  and  at  the  distance  of  five 

feet  between  each  seed  for  Oopum,  Nankin  or 

Beligious  cotton  ;  aix  to  seven  feet  apart  for 

Bonr»(ni,  N«w  Orleans  or  Ilavannah  ;  ten  feet 

apart  for  Se«  Island,    Peruvian,  Egyptian  or 

Queensland — an*!  fifteen  feet  apart  for  Brazil 

or  Pfrnambuco  cotton.     Cotton  seed  may  be 

sown  in  any  month  of  the  year,  and  if  there  is 

no  rain,  it  requires  to  be  watered  about  three 

tiroes  ;  it  germinates  about  the  fifth  dny.    If 

sown  during  the  monsoon,  the  ridges  niufft  be 

eight  inches  high  and  the  water  must  be  led 

away  from  the  young  plants  or  they  rot,  the 

seed  must  be  sown  on  the  top   of  the  ridges. 

If  the  leaves  begin  to  get  pale  or  to  shrivel  up, 

the  remedy  is  to  dig  trenches  between  the 

plants  so  aa  to  let  air  in  about  the  roots^  but 

do  not  injure  them. 

Trtaiment  of  the  yaung  plants. — When  left 
without  cultivation,  the  cotton  plant  lives  for 
three  or  four  years,  but  it  beo(jmes  dwarfed 
end  produces  smaller  leavea  and  smaller  pods 
each  year  till  it  dies.  In  clay  or  cotton  soils 
the  plants  do  not  attain  nearly  the  sise,  nor 
do  they  priKiuce  such  fine  leaves  or  pods  as  on 
sandy  or  loooe  soils.  The  cotton  plants  re- 
quire 8un,air,  and  m  'isture,  but  not  so  much  of 
the  last  as  of  sun,  li^ht  and  air  at  the  roots,  the 
lighter  and  looser  the  soil  the  more  healthy 
is  the  plant  The  best  soil  lor  cotton  is  a 
sandy  soil  with  iron  and  salt,  or  if  far  from 
the  sea,  ashes  of  plants  or  of  fixe  wood  may  be 
used  as  a  aubstitute  for  salt  Wh^n  the  cot- 
ton plants  have  attained  the  height  of  a  foot 
they  do  not  require  to  be  much  watered  ; 
once  in  ten  days  will  be  sufficient 

Height  e^  the  trees  and  their  rdativs  me. 
Oopum  or  the  o<imnAon  country  cotton  varies 
from  one  to  six  f«etin  height^  and  covers  fr><m 
two  to  five  feet  of  ground  ;  on  ootton  soils  it 
aeldohi  grows  to  more  than  two  €eet  in  height. 
Most  of  the  other  varieties  of  cotton  grow  to 
a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  The  Pernam- 
fcncoand  Brasil  cottons  attain  a  htight  of 
thirty  Isefc  on  favorable  loose  soils,,  aud  the 
■twtt  grows   to  ten  inchea  in  diameter  i 
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Eelalive  produee.^-^Jn  India  some  of  the 
cotton  soila  yield  only  dOlbti.  of  Oopum  cotton 
per  acre  including  seed  and  cotton.  In  sandy 
soils  near  the  sea  this  cotton  has  been  ku<»wn 
to  produce  2601  bs.  of  seed  and  cottcni  per 
acre.  lu  America,  the  produce  per  acre  is 
estimated  good  at  230lhs.  of  clotm  cotton  \tet 
acre,  the  proportion  of  seed  is  about  four 
iiniea  the  weight  of  cotton — bnt  this  depends 
npon  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  the 
Hoil.  Garden  culture  of  small  tracts  of  laod 
is  thought  to  pay  ranch  better  than  large  half 
tilletl  actes  of  waste  land.  Ctitton  onght  to 
yield  two  crops  in  a  year,  the  first  within  the 
f<»ur  or  Rve  months  after  the  se^-d  is  put  in. 
If  weeds  or  other  plants  grow  up  al(«ug  with 
Cotton  they  spoil  and  choke  it,  be^ides  hr^ed* 
ing  insects  about  it  which  destroy  the  young 

pods. 

In  the  Travaneare  Cotton  Experiments,  by 
His  Highness  Rama  VunuHh,  let   Prince  of 
Travancore  in  1863,   the  seed  of  Pemambuco 
cotton  was  sown  in  the  end  of  July,  and  in 
August,  when  the  plants  had  four  or  five  leaves 
on  them,  they  were  transplanted  into   pits  a 
foot  and  a  quarter  in  depth,   three    feet    iq 
diameter  aud   fifteen  feet   apart     The  pita 
were  filled  with  red  soil  and  a  little  manure, 
and   the   plants  were  occasionally  watered— 
and  weeds  and  sear  leaves  removed.  The  first 
flowers  appeared  in  November,  but   mont   of 
thfse  fell  offl     The  first  leaves  were  large  and 
healthy^  the  second  wrinkled  and  contracted, 
and  the  roots  of  the  plants  infested  by    ants. 
The  application  of  a  mixture  of  ashes,  salt,  and 
quicklime  removed  the   ants.     The   picking 
c<>mtnenoed  in  January  1864  ;  e»ch  plant  pro« 
duced  on  an  average  35  podti.     The  leaf  cases 
of    many    of  the  young  fruits  gave  shelttsr  to 
little   spiders,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  why  some  of  the  pods  perished. 

The  specimens  of  oottou  forwarded  were 
very  dean,  long  in  the  staple,  of  good  colour, 
but  C'^arser  tlian  Bourbon  or  Sea  Island.  The 
seens  h&rge,  full,  black,  and  connected  aa  in  ttie 
Brazil  and  P«rn^rabuco  varieties ;.  cotton 
easily  separated  from,  the  seed. 

In  Aa**am,  irrigcUiof^  is  considered  gener* 
ally  unneoe^snry  1^  tlumgh  it  may  be  Cimnd  par* 
tially  beneficial  m  dry  and  sandy  sruls  if 
jiudioiouHly  applied.  Inigaiion  is  not  rt-sort- 
ed  to  in  the  Benares,  Allahabadi  and  Jubbul- 
pore  Divisions,  and  the  feeling  is  against  its 
employment. 

'  III  some  other  parts  of  the  North-Wsstera 
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Provinces    the    cotton   crop    is    invariably  1      The  Cotion  Planter^ t  Manual -meMoxa^^t 


irrigated  where  a  want  of  rain  is  found  to  be 
likely  to  ^prove  detrimental  *  to  the  plant,  and 
the  process  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  any  way 
injurious  to  the  fibre. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  i\r* 
tificial  irrigivtiou  is  not  carried  on  ;  this  re- 
mark applies  more  particularly  to  Coimbatore, 
Madura,  South  Arcot,  Bellary,  Western  My- 
sore, and  Nellore.     In  Vizagapatam,  on  the 


talt  marsh  mud  is  used  for*manure  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  cotton  growing  districts  of  the 
United  States,  more  especially  in  £d- 
desto  Island,  one  of  the  largest  of  ibe 
South  Carolina  Group,  abr)Ut  30  miles  south- 
west of  Cbarle«^ton,  which  yields  the  finest 
cotton  in  the  world.  As  much  as  40  cart- 
loads of  this  mud  is  used  to  the  acre.  S<»me 
compost  it,  others    put  it  in  the  cattle  pens. 


other    hand,  the   opinion  is,    that  irrigation  I  Some  dry  it  before  hauling,  and  then  spread 
would  prove  beneficial   rather   than  injurious  |  upon  the  land  ;  while  others  prefer  to  use  it 

as  soon  as  dug,  spread  upon  the  land  wet, 
and  ploughed  in.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Sea-Island  qualities  owe  tlieir  superiority  to 
the  use  of  marsh  mud,  which  is  rich  in  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths. 

Tenasserim  Province. — Mr.  BInndell  intro- 
duced the  Pernambuco  cotton  plant,  Gossypi- 
um  acuminatum,  which  produces  the  Pernara- 
buco,  Peruvian,  Bahia,  or  South  Sea  Island 
cotton  ;  and  Capt.  Macfarquhar  raised  such  a 
fine  article  at  Tavoy  from  it,  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Calcutta  were  unwilling  to  belteve 
it  the  production  of  that  species.  They  re- 
ported that  "  the  sample  St-nt  by  Capt.  Mac- 
farquhar appears  to  be  of  a  quality  resembling 
the  Sea  Island,  but  finer  and  more  silky,  and 
the  fibre  not  so  strong,  its  value  is  not  so  esusy 
to  determine,  but  the  Committee  are  of  opini- 
on that  it  would  sell  for  a  h'gh  price.  The 
Pernambuco  cotton,  which,  it  is  believed,  is 
the  sante  as  the  S<>uth  Sea  Island  cotton  is  an 
inferior  staple  to  that  of  the  North  American 
Sea  Iftland,  and  they  have  a  sample  of  cotton 
submitted  which  in  point  of  fineness  surpasses 
the  genuine  Sea  Island  cotton  of  North  Ame- 
rica. This  improvement  on  the  general  staple 
of  Pernambuco  cotton  might  be  reconciled, 
had  it  been  produced  at  a  distance  from  the 
sen,  since  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  this 
description  of  cottou  deteriorates  by  proximity 
to  the  ftea;  whence  your  Committee  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  Capt.  Macfarqohar  has 
been  led  into  error  in  calling  it  South  Se* 
Island  instead  of  Sea  Island.'*  Admitting  that 
Captain  Macfarquhar  was  in  error,  which  it  is 
believed  he  was  not,  the  report  proves  that 
an  article  "  finer  and  more  silky  ''  than  the 
best  American  cotton,  has  been  raised  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces.  The  principal  difiiculty 
to  the  introduction  of  this  species  into  gener- 
al cultivation  was,  as  Mr.  Blundell  told  Dr. 
Mason,  that  the  trees  did  not  prodace  abond- 
antly. — Mason. 

Sea  Island  CoUon.   Sea  Island  cotton  has 

been  raised  in  the  Tenasserim  Provincefi  by 

amateur   cultivators,  but  Mr.  Mason  had  never 

seen    any  report  on    the  article    obtained. 
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m  seasons  when  rains    fail  or  vary  in  their 
supply. 

Artificial  irrigation  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  the  Collectors  of 
Sholapore,  Ahmednuggur,  Belgaum,  and 
Kaira,  consider  it  injurious.  The  Collector  of 
Ahmedabad  thinks  that  occasional  floodings 
at  seasonable  periods  during  the  growth  of 
the  crop  would  be  beneficial  ;  and  the  Col- 
lector of  Dharwar  adds,  that  it  has  been  de- 
termined by  experiment  that  cotton  can,  by 
judicious  management,  be  irrigated  with  suc- 
cess both  in  black  and  other  soils.  Mr. 
Inverarity,  Collector  of  Broach,  was  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  artificial  irrigation 
is  not  only  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the 
cottou  plant  in  that  collectorate,  but  tended  to 
weaken  the  wool.  The  succeeding  collector, 
(Mr.  Tucker)  who  had  never  heard  of  irriga- 
tion of  indigenous  kinds  of  cotton  in  black 
soil,  of  which  the  district  of  Broach  is  princi- 
pally composed,  states  that  it  has  proved 
successful  with  exotic  varieties,  and  that  if 
it  were  tried  with  the  former  species  the  pre- 
judice might  prove  to  be   unfounded. 

In  both  North  and  South  Berar  artificial 
irrigation  is  unkiiown. 

The  same  remark  applies  generally  to  the 
Tenasserim  and  Martaban  Provinces,  Ban- 
goon,  Biissein  and  Pegu. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Punjab,  cotton  is  gen- 
erally irrigated  from  wells,  and  this  has 
never  been  considered  injurious;  well  water 
is  considered  better  for  the  purpose  than  river 
or  canal  water.  In  other  parts,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Jullundur  Doab,  the  best  cotton 
is  produced  upon  unirrigated  lands,  irri- 
gation being  very  sparingly  resorted  to  in 
tracts  where  water  is  abundant." 

From  the  perusal  of  this  summary,it  appeai-s 
that  artificial  irrigation  to  cotton  is  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule  in  most  parts  of 
India ;  that  it  proves  more  serviceable  to 
exotic  than  to  indigenous  kinds  :  that  in 
lieavy  black  soil  cottou  will  seldom  flourish 
under  irrigation,  even  of  the  most  careful  kihd,  * 
while  in  sandy  and  light  red  sorts  it  might  be 
much  benefited. 
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*' Bourbon  coUon  of  lodian  growth,"  says 
Wigb4,  "  has  sold  iu  the  London  murkettf  for 
tbe  highe8t  prioes  going/'  and,  as  the  Bourbon 
plant  in  the  original  idea  Island  acclimatized  to 
the  East,  the  cultivator  would  have  a  stronger 
probabilitj  of  snccens  by  obtaining  his  seed 
from  Bourbon,  than  from  America.  Much  at- 
tention should  also  be  giveu  to  the  selection 
of  a  [H'ttper  soil.  Analysis  has  hIlowu  that  all 
the  lands  on  which  cotton  is  grown  iu  India^ 
differ  widely  in  their  constituent  parts  from 
the  best  cotton  kod  of  America.  The  subject 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  more  extensive  analysis 
being  required  ;  *'  but  it  seeins  at  present/* 
observes  Mr.  Piddingtun,  *'*  that  the  abundance 
and  fineness  of  good  cotton  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon  in  the  soil,  and  the  solubility  of 
that  carbon.  If,  therefore,  you  can  obtiiia  a 
soil  approaching  the  American  Hoils,  that  is, 
containing  peaty  matteri  lignite,  and  colouring 
cold  water,  this  will  no  doubt  be  the  best  ; 
because  it  contains  carbon,  aind  probably  hy- 
drogen combined  with  it,  suitable  for  the 
food  of  the  plant.  And  the  next  best  soil  is  one 
containing  carbonate  of  lime."  The  varieties 
are  Gossypium  barbadent*e.  Var.  (ai  Burbadoes, 
or  Bourbon  cotton.  (6)  Sea  Island,  or  long 
stapled,    (c)  Upland  Georgia,  or  short  stapled. 

The  Karens  usually  grow  cotton  enough  to 
make  their  owu  fabrics,  and  on  the  Salwen 
and  Tenasserim,  it  is  sometimes  raised  in  con- 
siderable quantities  ;  but  its  market  price  is 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  best  American 
cotton  ;  yet  with  improved  modes  of  culture, 
and  frequent  changes  of  seed,  its  value 
would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  increased. 
— Mason . 

Bombay  Pretidency. — The  Bombay  Presi- 
deiscy  ban  long  exported  lur^^e  quantities  of 
cotton  both  to  Europe  and  China.  The  b^st 
coftoti  districts  are  the  southern  Mahratta 
country,  about  16°  N.  lat.,  where  the  experi- 
mental farms  were  established.  Guzerat  and 
Katywar  are  districts  where  superior  cottons 
are  grown  by  the  natives,  in  consequence 
of  which,  these  were  selected  as  the 
sites  of  the  northern  experimental  farms, 
and  much  favoumble  land  for  the  purpose  is 
found  between  the  latitudes  of  21^'  and  24" 
North.  This  part  of  the  country  was  the  site 
of  the  experiment  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
Gilders  in  1816-17  who,  having  observed  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  failure  in  the  at- 
tempt t>»  introduce  the  cultivation  of  Bourbon 
cotton  into  the  western  districts,  considered 
the  obstacles  to  have  been  exclusively  of  a 
physical  nature.  He  at  the  same  time  stated, 
that  both  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  districts 
lying  between  the  Suhermuttee  and  the 
Myhee  promised  a  favourable  result.  The 
cotton  grown,  and  that  time,  by  Mr.  Gilders 
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was  considered  at  Bombay  fully  equal  to  any 
produced  in  Bourbon,  and,  in  London,  as  the 
best  specimen  that .  bad  been  imported  from 
Bombay  raised  from  Bourbon  seed.  It  sold 
for  1 5t/.  per  lb.  With  so  much  sagacity  had 
Mr.  Gilders  selected  the  site  of  his  experiments, 
that  fifteen  years  afterwards  Dr.  Burns  collect- 
ed seed  from  trees  growing  apparently  wild. 
These  being  sown,  produced  plants  of  which 
the  cotton  was  pronounced  equal  to  the  best 
from  New  Orleans.  The  cotton  grown  at 
Laberkowa,  within  two  miles  of  Mongrole, 
though  confined  to  a  space  of  200  beegahs,  or 
thereabouts,  was  so  highly  valued^  that  on  the 
spot  it  would  fetch  six-sevenths  of  a  rupee  per 
maund  more  than  any  other  kind  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ;  yet  the  natives  say  they  fre« 
quently  used  seed  from  Guzerat,  or  any  part 
of  the  country.  The  superiority  must,  there- 
fore, depend  either  upon  peculiarity  of  noil 
and  climate  or  excellency  of  cuUure.  One 
point  only  of  the  latter  is  related,  but  that  is 
one  of  great  consequence.  For  instance,  the 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  carefully  extracting 
the  cotton  alone  from  the  pod  in  the  field  \ 
and  this  is,  probably,  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  some  of  the  American  planters  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  staple  of  Indian  cotton  i^t 
nmch  injured  after  it  is  collected  by  being 
allowed  to  heat  when  piled  up,  often  for  a 
long  time  before  it  is  cleaned. 

Madras  Frmdency. — As  early  as  1790,  Dr. 
Anderson  was  employed  in  sending  Mauritius 
cotton  seeds,  as  well  as  ^*  Brown  Cotton  Seedb,'' 
imported  from  Malta,  to  diffrent  parts  of  the 
peninsula ;  and  Dr.  Koxburgh,  who  left  Samul- 
cotta  in  the  Northern  Circars  and  took  charge 
of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  iu  1793,  had 
already  ascertained  that  the  elevated,  dry,  and 
less  fertile  soil  of  Coroniandel  was  better  suit- 
ed than  that  of  Bengal  to  tlie  Bourbon  cot- 
ton. He  obtained  them  from  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  the  Tinnevelly  district, 
and  whose  success  was  so  considerable  with 
Bourbon  cotton,that  for  twenty  years  ^'  Hugh- 
es' Tinnevelly  Cotton"  continued  to  be  quoted 
in  the  Liverpool  market  as  the  best  from 
India,  and  sold  at  higher  prices  than  the 
American  sort  staple  cottons,  and  Sd.  per  lb. 
above  the  best  Surats.  The  fact  is  important, 
on  account  of  the  latitude  of  Tinnevelly  being 
only  8^°,  and  because  the  success  was  evident- 
ly the  result  of  skill  applied  to  the  culture. 
The  produce,  only  100  lbs.  per  acre,  was  fine 
in  quality  and  much  esteemed.  It  would 
also  seem  that  in  Vizagapatam,  about  North 
latitude  17%  the  return  is  much  greater  than 
in  .amy  other  district,  as  the  produce  is  said  to 
amount  to  **  forty-six  maunds,  or  115  lbs.,  of 
'seed  cotton  per  acre,  nearly  equal  to  the  best, 
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nmd  excMdiog  the  ordinary  Ameriean  crops.'' 
The  culture  here  is  pecnliar,  as  very  liberal 
prnniiig  is  practis«»d.  In  Trichinopcly,  with 
a  ferule  soil,  83  ibs.,  which  is  the  next  high- 
est^ irt  the  greatest  return,  which,  though  so 
miicli  less  than  the  al»ove,  is  ntiH  more  than 
double  the  average  return  from  other  districts. 
The  cotton  of  Centnil  India  finds  its  way 
to  Hoinbay.  The  ciiuAes  which  favour 
the  gf'wth  of  cotton,  estfemed  both  in  India 
an<l  England,  in  tlie  tract  of  country  extend- 
ing from  Snrat  and  Ahniedabad,  m  from 
about  lat.  21«  and  26^,  in  a  broad  band  across 
lAalwa  toBanda  and  llajakhaira, in  about  25^ 
and  27^  near  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  are  no 
d-nbt  iihysicrtl.  The  black  cotton  soil  which 
is  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  this  tract 
liaa  undoubtedly  a  c<»ns»derabie  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  ;  but  good  crops  of  cotton 
are  produced  in  some  parts  where  there  is 
BO  black  Koil,  as  immediately  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumi-a  and  in  the  Doab.  It  will 
theref«'re  probably  bo  found,  that  the  compa- 
rative dryness  of  t  he  climate  after  the  plant 
has  got  well  established  in  the  ground  checks 
the  Vegetative  vigour,  and  favours  the  pro- 
dwr-tion  of  prolific  fruit. — Roffle's  Productive 
lifionrfet  of  India.  ^ 

D',  It  F.  Thompson  of  Hoogly,  writing  in 
1&7(),  says  that  not  less  thati  378,000  acres 
are  under  cultivation  for  cotton  in  Dharwar 
at  one  time.  The  stem  of  thec<»tt<Hi  shrub,  he 
•ays,  yields  a  fibre,  which  can  be  extrac»ed  sui 
in  the  manufacture  of  jute,  and  when  cleaned 
has  the  apjyearance  of  a  middling  quality  of 
that  ariicl«.ft  has  neither  the  colour  nor  value 
of  fine  jute,  but  the  gunny  made  frotn  it  is 
▼alued  nt  ila.  4-8  i^>er  maund.  Computing  the 
fii)te»LS  worth  «»ne  rupee  per  maund.  he  es- 
timate«»the  W%  from  thr.wii.gaway  the  stalks, 
at  not  lesH  than  Rs  22,68,000  in  Dhar^ar 
alone.  After  extracting  the  fibre,  the  refuse 
can  be  burned  into  an  ash.  (.Uadrm  Times. 
13»h  iJeo.  1870.)  C<»tton  plants  are  mu- 
cil.ginnu*,  and  hove  been  used  as  denuilcents. 
Th«  »'eedsi  yield  oil,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed for  burning  in  lamps.  Cattle  ar^, 
however,  (»ften  fed  on  the  steds,  which  are 
also  atunetinjes  employed  as  manure  for  cot 
tim  plaiita.  Cotton  woi.l  is  largely  employ- 
ed,  tbrough"Ut  the  world,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cl.»ihs.  Cotton  b.i8  been  long  a  po- 
pular application  to  bumn.  Dr.  Anderson 
(Ed.  M.  and  S.  Journ.  1828)  directs  it  to  be 
applied  in  thin  layers,  one  over  the  other,  and 
retained  by  the  moderate  pressure  of  a  ban- 
dage. Pain  is  allayed,  local  irritation  and 
blistering  diminished  or  prevented,  and  con- 
stirutionHl  disturbance  proportionally  obvi- 
ated. M.  Beynaud  adopted  its  application 
in  case  of  erysipelas,  end  M.  Mayor  employs^ 
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it  as  a  topical  'application  wHh  odonel  in 
oases  of  ophthalmia.  (R  and  F.  Med.  R»v. 
xz.  463).  Cotton,  thoagh  used  chiefly  for  cloth* 
ing,  is,  in  India,  also  employed  t<»  a  oonaider- 
able  extent  for  cordage,  as,  for  instance,  for 
tent  ro|)eSy  which  are  made  entirely  of 
cotton,  as  are  the  tents  themselves.  Cot- 
ton ropes  are  nl»«<)  employed  for  many  «ioinee* 
tic  purposes.  fl.»ecimens  were  sent  t«»  the 
Exhibition  nf  1851,  both  from  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  and  have  considerable  strength. 
Some  of  the  native  nhippiug,  also,  and  even 
a  few  American  ahips,  are  rigged  with  c<>ttoa 
ropes;  while  cotton  canvas  is  also  eropK»j- 
ed  for  sails,  especially  on  the  coa^t  of  Cuteh. 
where  some  very  go<Kl  rope  Is  made,  and  which 
sells  for  ab'Ut  three  and  a  half  annas  p^r  yard. 
— iljgr/'i.  HortkiiUwraX  Societies  of  India  and 
of  Madras^  C.  B,  Sttund^s,  Esq ,  Ctnnwir.  of 
Mysore,  Dr,  Cle^horn  in  Hep^  Brit,  Associa" 
tion,  Bonynge  America^  proceedings  Madrat 
Oovf.,  Friend  of  India,  CnL  Review,  Indian 
Field,  RoyU  Fib.  Plants^  Boyle  Produrlifot 
Resources  of  India,  Annals  Ind.  Admtnisirm- 
tion^  Madras  Chatnher  of  Commeive^  Dr, 
ShorU's  Letters, Low's  Sarawak,  Duhlin  Cfniver- 
sity  Magmine,  Elliot  tSupplement,  CoUom 
Report,  1867. 

COTTON  BALE. 

Weight. 

lbs.  net 

In  America 440 

Brazil     ..    ..     180 

Egypt     500 

Turkey  350 

COTTON  CANVAS.    See  Cotton. 
COTTON  CARPET.     See  Car|>eta. 

COTTON  ELE.  Tam.    Leaves  of  OftssyU 

filiformia. 

COTTON-Q  A  TH  ERKR. 

Binahar  Hind.  |  Pybura      of  BcrwDLTCirKD. 

Pykar  of  Doab.  ]  Pooree  of  lisLUi. 

COTTON  GOODS  are  both  imported  and 
exported,  al>o  cotton  twist  and  yarn.  Be- 
tween the  years  1850-1  and  1868  9  the  quan- 
tities imported  "'f  cotton  twist  and  lam 
have  ranged  from  lbs.  1 6,892  073  as  in  1865  6, 
to  lbs.  29,519,238  in  1853  4.  and  almost 
the  same  quantity  in  1868-9.  but  the  de«dar- 
ed  value  has  almost  doubled  since  1853-1854* 


China  ... 
Bengal ... 
Madras  .•• 
Bombay... 


Weight 

lbs.  net. 

...  240 

...  300 

...  3(X) 

...  394 


Tear  Ibe.  X. 

1853-4  .  29 519,238... I,306.91S 
1868  9, ..29.042.052..  2,779,934 

Cotton  goods  have  been  imported  to  * 
creatly  increaseii  extent,  from  £364,361  in 
1850-1    to   £16,072.551   in  1868-9.    The 
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ynlnM  «f  tba  flxports  of  cotton  goods,  cotton 
twist  and  yarn,  Iwa  doubled  in  the  twenty 
yean>  b«t  re-exporta  are  not  diettnguished. 


T«at. 


Imports. 


Cotton. 


1950— «i 
1841— ftS 
ltf4S— A3 
1868— M 
le64— 54 
I8)ft-.M 
lHft8-.67 

)M8-.60 
1960-^1 
1861-42 
I8«i  68 
181)8-64 
1664 -«6 
1866—66 
18«6  67 
lti67-«8 
1868—60 


Twist     I 
quantitx, 
Ibit. 


»,ftl9,«a8 
8H,048,'i68 
26,>«94,9«8 
31,744,709 
17/i73  168 
81.111,888 
8I,477.S47 
iO,8V),&00 

I9,498,S79 
19,608,187 
17,»01,9ift 
I6,89t,073 
II  mos 
26,719,480 
»9^042,062 


Yarn 
Tttltie, 

£ 


1.089,8)9 
1^1.184 
t,l80,50i) 
1.806  918 
l,«74.0»8 
1.414,274 
l|19l,974 
948,940 
1,714.216 
2,04^.116 
1,748,1'<8 
1,472.484 
1,*70,801 
l,A29,80l 
2,181,440 
1,961.144 
8,578.700 
2,68b.860 
3,779,934 


I     Exports. 
jCottoc  Goods 
'      I    iocludiBg 
I    twfit  tad 
I    ysru,  both 

lieetQood.',*;S«'^.;?ii 


8,642,361 

4J70.779 

8.667.483 

4,438,5X5 

5,408,244 

4,948,005 

4.941,8.53 

4,776,764 

8,08S.927 

9.6M.818 

9,809,985 

8.n-i,9l6 

8,860,228 

10,416.662 

1I,U8  ,885 

11,849.214 

12.524,106 

14^999,917 

I6,072,.561 


673.549 

819,049 

930,m77 

769,846 

817.103 

779.641 

882,-241 

809.183 

813,604 

763,486 

786,ii57 

748,385 

785.437 

1,167,477 

4,043,960 

1,732.133 

1,147,868 

1,485,458 

1,389.999 


COTTON  M  ANUFA(  TURES.  Amongst  the 
goods  whirh  appear  to  have  been  brought  t<i 
Europe  from  the  Indiaii  8e«fi,  in  tlie  days  when 
A*  ab  traders  were  the  only  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  eastern  aiKi  western  wtTlds,  \ 
vefiH(i  mentioned  cloths  of  silk  and  cotton  of 
TariiHis  Colours  and  devices.   It  does  not  appear, 
l)»wev^r|  that  t  here  existed  any  ^reat  demand 
for   cotton,    the  consumption  of  the  Roman 
people,  wlio  were  tiien  the  customers  for  all 
Ittxitries,  being  chieHy  confined  to  clotlisof  silk 
and  wool.  During  the  early  trade  •>!  Europeans 
'with  India  by  the  long  seas  route,  the  calicoes 
and  fine  muslibs  of  that  country  came  first  into 
general  notice  ;  and  from  that  date  until  the 
production  of  machine-made  fabrics  in  Eng- 
land, they  continued  to  rise  in  public  esti- 
mation.    It  was  deemed  a  great  thing  with 
tlie  LancHshire  man u fact ur«'rs,  when,  by  the 
aid  of  mechanical  and  artistic  skill,  combined 
•with  the  poteut  »«gency  of  steam,  tliey  found 
thems'^lves  able  to  produce  an  article  which 
was  considered  eqtial  to   that  which  the  un- 
lettered  hindoo  had  manipulated  in  his  little 
muil  hut  on  the  remote  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
and  which   had  been  produced  of  like  excel- 
lence by  their  aiice^tors,  i*h-n  the  "  father  nf 
history'    penned  his  observations  upon   their 
countries.    That  the  hindooa  paid  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  details  of  this  manufacture 
in  the  most  remote  ages  there  remains  snfHci- 
ant  proof  on  record.     In  the  Indian  work  of 
highest   antiquity,   the  Hig  Veda,  believed  to 
have  been  written  fifteen  centuries  previous 
to   our   era,   occurs   the   followirjg    passage, 
''  Cares  consume  me,  Satakraln.  although  thy 
Worshipper  as  a  rat  gnaws  a  weaver's  threads  :*' 
—-the  temptation  to  the  rat  was  evidently  the 
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starch  employed  hj  the  spinner  to  impart 
tenacity  to  the  thread  ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  cotton  was  the  thread  alluded  to« 
Again,  in  Menu,  we  find  it  directed  as  foil 
lows :  '*  Liet  the  weaver  who  has  received  ten 
pelas  of  cotton-thieud,  give    them    back  in- 
creased to  eleven  by  the  rice  water  (starchV 
and  the  like  used  in  weaving ;  he  who  does 
otherwise  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  panas.*' 
The  cotton  fabfics  of  India  formed  a  consi* 
del  able  item  in  the  exports  from  the  East  to 
this  country  during  the  early  days  of  British 
Indian  commence  ;  the  delicacy  of  their  fsbrio 
the  elegance  of  their  design,  and  the  brilli! 
ancy  of  their  colours,   rendered  them   as  at- 
tractive to  the  better  classes  of  consaroers  in 
Great  Britain  as  are,  in  the  present  dny,  the 
shawls  <»f  Cashmere  or   the  silks  of  Lyons. 
So  much  superior  indeed  were  the  productions 
of  the  Indian  spinning-wheel  and  hand  loom 
to  those  turned  out  by  the  manufactures  of 
Lanaishire  in  the  middle  of  the  kst  century 
that  not  only  were  Indian  calicoes  and  Indian 
prints   preferred  to  the   home-maile  articles 
but  the    Mdi.chesier  and  Blackburn  Weavers 
actually  imported  Indian  yarns  in  large  quan- 
tities for  employment  in  their  factories.     It 
was  about  the  year   1771-2  that  the  Black- 
burn  weavers,  taking  aiivantage  of  the  recent 
discoveries  and  iniproveii«ents  of  Arkwrii^ht 
Hargreaves  and  others,  found  themselves  in  a 
positicin  t<»  produce  plain  cotton  Koods,  which 
if  they  did  not  quite  equal  the  fabrics  of  the 
I<2ast,  at  any  rate   found  their    w»y  very  ra- 
pidly into  general    consumption   in  Europe' 
The  invention  of   the  mule  jenny,   in  I779* 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  cotton    roanufacttire  of  Qreat 
Britain;   and  when,   six    years     later,    Ark- 
wright's  machines  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  a  revolution  was  efi'ected  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds   of   yarns;   England  fonnd 
herself  able,  not  only  to  supply  all  ber  own 
wants  with  cotton  goods  of  every  variety  of 
quality,  but  also  to  cjirry  the  produce  of  her 
looms  ten  thousand  miles  across  the  sea,  and 
placing  them  at  the  doors  of  the  Indian'  con- 
sumer, undersell  the  goods  ma^e  by  his  own 
hands  from  cotton  gmwn  in  his  own  garden. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  heavier  «oods  that  the 
West  are  able  to  heat  out  of  their  own  mar- 
kets the  weaver  of  t  he  East.     There  have  I  .ns 
been  masters  in  their  craft  who  can  and  do  pro- 
duce fabrics  more  exquisitely  delicate  and  liffht 
in    texture    than  those   beautiful  muslinsof 
Dace*,  so  long  and  justly  celebrated  with  a 
world  wide  fame  ;  and  although  in  some  par- 
ticularn  these  latter  fabrics  still  claim  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  stiperiority,  and  although  many 
of  the  hiudoos  prefer  their  own  woven  ffoods 
to  those  of  Manchester  and  Glasffow.  the  oot- 
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ton  manufacture  of  British  India,  in  spite  of 
Its  supply  of  the  raw  material  growing  often 
close  t<»  its  door,  in  spite  of  labour  absurdly 
cbeap,  may  truly  be  said  to  have  ceased  in 
favour  of  the  far-off  industry  of  Lancashire 
nnd  Scotland.  The  actual  result  of  this 
revolution  of  half  a  century  has  been  that, 
inplaceof  Britain  importing  cotton  goods  and 
yarns  from  the  East  to  the  jearly  value  of 
about  800,000/.,  that  country  is  able,  in  the 
present  day,  to  ship  to  the  various  ports  of 
India  cotton  fabrics  to  the  value  of  upwards 
of  three  miilirms  sterling.  The  decay  of  this 
branch  of  British  Indian  exports  has  been  steady 
and  continuous.  In  1827-8,  Bengal  shipped 
but  to  the  value  of  275,000/.  ;  in  1837-6,  not 
more  than  69,000/.  ;  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment our  supplies  from  the  East  are  limited 
to  about  five  thousand  bales  from  Madras, 
solely  for  re-shipment  to  our  western  colonies, 
and  various  parts  of  northern  and  western 
Africa.  Dacca  was  the  8eat  of  manufacture 
of  the  muslins  known  by  that  name,  and 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  *^  woven  webs 
of  hair.*'  The  most  delicately  worked  and 
highly  ornamented  scarfs  and  dres<;es  are 
wrought  at  Delhi,  Benares,  and  Ahmedab.id. 
Harripaul  and  Santipore  ;  whilst  the  more 
substantial  and  u.-<eful  fabrics  were  wrought 
chiefly  at  Patna,  Luckpore,  Lucknow,  Bala- 
sore,  Masulipatam,  Cuddalore,  and  Surat. — 
Royle,  Arts  of  India.  Of  the  arta  practised 
at  Dacca,  the  firsit  that  claims  attention  is 
the  Cotton  Manufacture.  In  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  thin  is  no  longer  the  important  branch 
of  industry  that  it  formerly  was  ;  but,  rej^rard- 
ed  as  <an  art  which  furnishes  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  textile  fabrics,  it  is  i^till  unrivalled. 
The  iutplement  used  in  spinning  and  weaving 
indeed  is  rude,  but  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction contrasts  with  the  delicate  gossamer 
texture  of  the  fabrics  made  by  means  of  it, 
and  shews  that  the  skill  displayed  in  this 
manufacture  is  less  the  result  of  artistic  inge- 
nuity or  complicated  mechanical  appliances 
than  of  that  dexterous  use  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  and  delicacy  of  touch  which  are  posses- 
sed, iu  so  rentarkable  a  degree,  by  the  hindoo 
artisans  of  Bengal.  With  their  rude  imple- 
ments the  hindoos  of  Dacca  succeed  in  manu- 
facturing muslins,  "  to  which,  "  as  Dr.  Ure 
observes,  **European  ingenuity  can  afford  no  pa- 
rallel, such  indeed  as  has  led  a  competent  judge 
to  say,  it  is  beyond  his  conception  h<»w  this 
yarn,  greatly  finer  than  the  highest  number 
made  in  England,  can  be  spun  by  the  distaff 
and  spindle,  or  woven  by  any  machinery." 
(Ure*s  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 
Vol.  I,  p.  64.)  There  is  the  primitive  in- 
strument used  for  carding  the  fibres  of  the 


for  separating  the  wool  from  the  seeds,  and 
for  bowing  or  teazing  the  former.  The  first 
is  simple — the  jaw-bone  of  the  boalee  fish 
(Silurus  boalis),  the  teeth  of  which  being  fine, 
recurved  and  closely  set,  acts  as  a  fine  comb 
in  removing  nrinute  particles  of  earthy  and 
vegetable  matter  from  the  o  itton.  The  hm- 
doo  spinner,  with  that  inexhaustible  patience 
that  charactcrizt'S  her  race,  sita  dc»wn  to  the 
laborious  task  of  cleaning  with  this  instru- 
ment the  fibres  of  each  seed  of  cotton. 
Having  accomplished  this,  she  then  separatee 
the  wool  from  the  seeds  by  means  of  a  small 
iron  roller  (dul)un  kathee)  which  is  worked 
with  the  hands,  backward  and  forward,  on  a 
small  quantity  of  the  cotton  seeds  placed  upon 
a  flat  board.  The  cotton  is  next  bowed  with 
a  small  bov  of  bamboo  strung  with  a  double 
row  of  catgut,  mu^a  silk,  or  the  fibres  of  the 
plantain  tree  twisted  together  ;  and  having 
been  reduced  by  this  instrument  to  a  state  of 
light  downy  fleece,  it  is  made  up  into  a  small 
cylindrical  roll  (puni)  which  is  held  in  the 
hand  during  the  process  of  spinning.  The 
spinning  apparatus  is  contained  in  a  small 
basket  or  tray  not  unlike  the  catheterie  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  It  consists  ofa  delicate  iron 
spindle  (tukooa),  having  a  small  ball  of  clay 
attached  to  it.  in  order  to  give  it  sufficient 
weight  in  turning  ;  and  of  a  piece  of  hard 
shell  imbedded  in  a  little  clay  on  which  the 
point  of  the  spindle  revolves  during  the  pro- 
cess of  Apinning.  With  this  instrument  the 
hindoo  women  almost  rival  Arachne's  fabled 
skill  in  spinning.  The  thread  which  they 
make  with  it  is  exquisitely  fine,  and  doubtless 
it  is  to  their  delicate  organization  and  the 
sensibility  with  which  they  are  endowed  by 
nature,  that  their  inimitable  skill  iulheir  art 
is  to  be  ascribed.  The  finest  thread  is  spun 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  rising  sun  dis- 
sipates the  dew  on  the  gra^s,  for  such  is  the 
tenuity  of  its  fibre^  that  it  would  break  if  an 
attempt  were  mtide  to  manufacture  it  during 
a  drier  and  warmer  portion  of  the  day.  Th« 
cohesive  property  of  the  filaments  of  cotton 
is  impaired  by  high  temperature  accompanied 
with  dryness  of  the  air,  and  hence,  when  there 
is  no  dew  on  the  ground  in  the  morning  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  spinners  impart  the  requisite  degree 
of  humidity  to  the  cotton,  by  making  the 
thread  over  a  shallow  vessel  of  water.  Skeins 
of  fine  thread  of  different  qualities,  with  a 
memorandum  of  th«  length,  weight,  and  time 
occupied  in  spinning,  attached  to  each  skein 
should  be  submitted  for  exhibition.  A  speci- 
men which  Dr.  Taylor  examined  at  Dacca  in 
1846,  measured  1,349  yards,  and  weighed  only 
22  grains,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  np- 


cotton>   likewise  the    instruments   employed  I  wards  of  250  miles  to  a  pomid  weight  of  sta- 
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pie.     Daring   the  process  of  proparing  the 
thread,  and  before  it  is  warped,  it  is  steeped 
for  a  couple  of  dajs  in  fine  charcoal  powder 
soot,  or  lampblack   mixed   with    water,    and 
after  being  well  rinsed  in  clear  water,  wrung 
out,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  it  is  rubbed  with 
a  sizing  made   of  parched  rice,  .'the  husk  of 
which  has  been  removed  by  heated  sand)  fine 
lime  and  water.     The  loom  is  light  and  port- 
able, its  cloth  and  yarn  beams,  batten,  templet 
and  shuttle,  are  the   appurtenances  requisite 
for  weaving.     The  principal  varieties  of  plain 
muslins  manufactured   at  Dacca,  were  Mul 
mul-i-Khas,  Ab-ruwan,    Shub-num..    Khasu, 
Jhuna,  Circar  All,  Tunzeb,  AlabuUee,  Nyau- 
zook,  Buddun     Khas,   Turundum,  Burbutee, 
jtnd   Surbund — names    which    either   denote 
fineness,  beauty  or  transparency  of  texture,  or 
refer  to  the  origin  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
fabricH,  or  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied 
as  articles  of  dress.     The  finest  of  all  is  the 
Muhnul-i-Khas,  (literally    muslin     made  for 
the  special  use  of  a  prince  or  great  personage). 
It  is  woven  in  half  pieces,  measuring  10  yards 
in  length,  and  1  yard  in  breadth,  having  1,900 
threads  in  the  warp,  and  weighing  10  Siccas, 
(about  3*  ounces  Avoirdupois.)     The  finest 
half  piece    seen    weighed    9    Siccas.      The 
price    is  100  Rupees.     S>>me  of    the    other 
muslins  are  also  beautiful  productions  of  the 
loom,  as  ab-ruwan,  compared  by  the   natives 
from  its  clear  pellucid  tej:rure  to  **  running 
water.*'     Shub-num,   so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance when  it  is  wetted  and  spread  U[)on 
the  bleaching  field  to  the  *•  evening  dew"  on 
the  grass.    Jhuna^  a  light,  transparent  net-like 
fabric,  usually  made  to  order,  and  chiefly  for 
natives  of  rank  and  wealth,  worn  by  the  in- 
mates of  zenanas  and  dancers,  and  apparently 
the  cloth  referred  to  in  the  Classics  under  the 
figurative  names  of  Tela  arenarum.   Ventns 
textilis.     All  these  muslins  are  made  in  full 
pieces  of  20  yards  in  length  by  1  in  breadth, 
but   varying   considerably   in  the  number  of 
threads  in  the  warp,  and  consequently  in  their 
weight.  Of  figured  fabrics,  as  ntriped  (Doorea), 
chequered  (Charkanee},  and  flowered  (Jamda- 
nee),  there  exists  a  considerable  variety,  both 
in  regard  to  quality  and  pattern.  The  flowered 
muslin  was    formerly  in  great  demand  hoth 
in  India  and  Europe,  and  was  the  most  exf>en- 
•ive    manufacture    of    the  Dacca  "  Urung." 
There  was  a  monopoly  of  the  finer  fabrics  for 
the  Court  of  Delhi  :  those  made  for  the  em- 
peror Aurungzebe  cost  250  Bupees  per  piece. 
This  muslin  is  still  much  admired,  but  is  now 
seldom   manufactured  of  a  -  quality  of  higher 
value  than   80    Rupees  per  piece.     Omitting 
the   second-rate   kinds*  of    cloth,    as  Saree, 
Boonee,    Bafta,  *  Joru,  '  Ekpntta;     Gamcha, 
&G,f  now  entirely  made    of  English  yarn  im 
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ported  into  the  district,  and|which  constitate 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Dacca  cotton  manufac- 
ture, the  next  class  worthy  of  attention  is 
that  of  fabrics  of  a  mixed  texture  of  cotton 
and  silk.  They  are  designated  by  various 
names,  as  Nowbuttee,  Kutan,  Roomee  Apjoola 
and  Lucka,  and  when  embroidered  with  the 
needle,  as  many  of  them  frequently  are,  they 
are  called  Kusheeda.  The  silk  used  in  their 
manufacture  is  the  indigenous  muga  Hilk  of 
Assam  and  Sylhet,  but  tiiefcotton  thread  em- 
ployed is  now  almost  entirely  English  yarn, 
of  qualities  varying  from  No.  30  to  80. 
These  cloths  are  made  exclusively  for  the 
Jedda  and  Bussora  market,*  and  aj'tionsidera- 
hl«  stock  is  yearly  imported  in  the  Arab  ves- 
sels that  trade  betweefn  Calcutta  and  these 
ports.  Pilgrims  too  from  the  vicinity  of  Dacca 
not  unfrequently  take  an  investment  of  them, 
which  they  dispose^of  at  the  great  annual  fair 
held  at  Meena,  near'  Meccji,;i'They  are  used 
by  the  Arabs  chiefly  for  turbans  and  gowns. 
The  golden  color  of  the  muga  nilk  gives  to 
some  of  these  a  rich  lustrous  appearance. 
Pieces,  made  of  native  spun  cotton  thread, 
and  of  the  bent  kind  J  of  [muga  [si  Ik,  would 
bsiidmired  in  England.— (Z^r.  Tat/lor.)  The 
export- trade  of  the  Madras  Presidency  in 
madapollams  and  longjcloths  has  been  annihi- 
lated by  the  goods  laid  down  by  the  British 
manufacturer,  in  all  the  bazars  of  India.  The 
export-trade  of  what  were  denominated 
madapollams  and  punjums  for  the  10  years 
from  1815-16  to  1824-25  wasasfi.llows  :— - 

Bales               Pieces     Value  Rs. 
1815-16 11,925 37,82,859 

i«16-17 10,243 33,53,243 

1817-18......  9,905 32,78,330 

1818-19 7,715 24,00,543 

1819^-20 5,903 19,64,006 

1820-21 5,149 16,81,551 

1821-22 2,915 12.53,383 

1822-23 541 53,220....  409,387 

1823-24 „  142,470....  793,208 

1824-25 „  128,400....  802,600 

Tliis  description  of  goods  is  not  now  made, 
and  pieces  of  punjum  are  only  interesting  as 
specimens  of  that  important  manufacture 
which  formerly  was  to  be  found  in  bales  in 
the  bazar  and  in  the  Custom  House  for  ship- 
ment. The  same  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  so  great  a  falling  off  in  thecotton  manufacture 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  produce  alikechange 
upon  the  yarns  spun  by  hand,  and  the  chauge 
may  be  perceived  by  referring  to  the  quantities 
of  cotton  twist  importedfrom  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  years  from  1 826  to  1830,  compared 
with  the  10  years,  1844  to  1853-4. 
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18«6.27. 

18,296 

1827-28. 

17,573 

1828  29. 

96,517 

1844-45  . 

.  .1.178.048 

1845-46 

...  755.464 

1846  47. 

...  953  477 

184748. 

...  517.067 

184849. 

...  376.250 

184950. 

...  673,387 

1829-30 49.1  10 

1830-81 10,5  49 


TotaU..  187,645 

1850  51....  786,544 
1861  52...  10.62.223 
1852-53.. ..10.16  730 
1853-54.. ..11,05,181 


Total.. ..84,23.944 

It  i^<,  however,  worthy  of  rem.-irk  that  even  the 
akili  and  capiral  of  Qreat  Britain  has  not  been 
able  to  compere  in  a  certain  class  of  fabrics 


corrm,  siul 

the  cloth  after  it  is  woven,  but  by 
dexterous  manner  of  throwing  the  woof 
the  warp  on  either  side.  MadapoIIam  and 
IngerMin  used  io  be  f»moo8  for  cotton  eloth% 
but  since  the  abolition  of  the  Oompatij's  trade, 
the  finer  pnnjumK  have  not  been  made.  Palnnk- 
poren,  as  bed  jcovering^  of  the  former  pljice 
d*-st;rve  attention.  Very  fine  mualinsare  made 
at  Oopada,  North  of  Ckiconada,  snd  handaoraa 
tiirbands,  with  gold  thread  interwoven — Hut 
all  these  things  are  far  snrpsssed  by  tfa*"  Ben- 
gal fabrics.  The Chioacole  Musi i&n  arehowever 
prized  by  ladte^.  Cotton  cloths  from  Nellors- 
consist  of  manufactured  articles  which  find 


—  i-i.*!  /    4.  r*i    M  J      I)     .J  consist  oi  manniacTurea  ariicies  w men  una  a 

i».ththeii.an«fnct«re«of  the  Madras  Wency    ^j    „,,  }„  ^^^^  ^^^^j,  ^f  j^.,  p^^enoT. 

in  the  home  market,  or  «ve„  t-.  exclude  them    _j/„j^„.  Exhibition  Juriet  Report*,  IH55, 


from  the  foreign.  This  does  not  arise  from 
any  distaste  upon  the  part  of  natives  to  wenr 
articles  of  European  msnufaciure,  but  conse- 
quent upon  Europe  not  being  able  t(»  supply 
a  white  or  dyed  article,  usually  worn  by 
natives,  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  manufactured 
in  the  country ;  proving  that  there  are 
bounds  even  to  the  power  loom,  and  that  fa- 
brics coarse  in  quality  can  still  be  made  by 
the  hand  at  a  profit,  for,  after  a  fair  trial,  the 
weavers  of  Eun>pe  have  given  up  competition 
in  this  description  (Native  Cloths)  of  fabrics 
finding  their  exportation  to  India  not  remune- 
rative. 

It  is  genernlly  supposed  that  the  power 
looms  of  Britain  have  destroyed  the  ex- 
port trade  of  Madraa,bnt  the  annexed  table 
demonstrates  that  such  is  not  really  the  case, 
for  though  a  certam  description  of  goods  have 
ceased  to  be  exported,  yet  on  the  whole  there 
is  no  very  extraordinary  difPerence  in  value 
between  the  export  of  Cotton  Piece  Qoods,  in 
what  were  considered  the  prilmy  days  of  the 
Export  Trade*  oompared  with  those  of  the 
liuitten  years* 


1844-46...  3,841.982 
1845-46  ..3,926.438 
1846-47...  4,2H6,921 
1847-48...  3.736,055 
1848-49...  2,843.425 


1849  50...  8,097,558 
185051  ...2,942,874 
1851-52...  2,908,934 
1852-53  ...3,521,516 
1853  54...  3,141,024 


The  cotton  twist  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  may  in  round  numbers  be  taken  at 
400  bales  ))er  annum,  each  bale  will  make 
about  3000  yards  of  the  native  cloths  usually 
worn,  which  would  give  12.000,000  (twelve 
ndllion)  yards  annually  manofactured,irreapec- 
tive  of  goods  made  by  yarn  spun  by  the 
band.  The  amimnt  thus  given  i»  an  estimate 
that  approximates  to  the  truth  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  exhibit  the  great  extent  to  which 
hnndloom  weaving  is  still  carried  on  in  this 
Presidency,  In  Ganjam  is  fabricated  a 
cotton  cloth,  each  side  of  a.difforent  color. 
This   effeot   is   prodooed  Apt    by    dyeing 
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1857.  Dr,  Taylor  o}  Dacca,  in  B^parts  of 
Great  London  Exhibition  o/  1851.  CtUeHftBi 
Catalogue  of  London  Exhibition  of  1862  r 
Report  oj  Juries  of  Exhibition  of  1862.  Dr. 
Hoyle  Art9of  India  ;  Dr»  Royle  rroduciiwe 
Resourcei  of  India, 

COTTON-GRASS.  Eriophorum  cannabi- 
num.  Its  seeds  are  clothed  at  their  basa 
with  a  silky  or  cntton  like  substance  with 
which  pillows  are  stuffrd  and  wicks  of  ran* 
dies,  as  well  paper  made.  Its  name  is  bUab^ur 
and  bha  bhuree,  and  it  is  made  into  ropea  by 
the  Hindoos.  "The  wind  trees  of  that 
country  bear  fleeces  as  their  fruit,  surpa«^Kiiig 
those  of  sheep  in  beauty  excellence  ;  and  the 
ludisns  use    cloth  made   from  those  trees." 

CO  ITON  PLANT.  Go«sypium  Indicum, 
Lam- 

COTTON  HOPES  are  in  general  a^ed  in 
India,  especially  for  tents.  They  are  strong, 
but  liable  to  stretch. 

COT  rON  6EE1)S. 

Cappasia.      Qui.  Hind.  1  Patti-vitkula  Tsu 

Pniiji  wrai  Tam.  | 

Are  cliiefly  used  in  India  for  feeding  eatde^ 
and  a!so  sometimes  as  manure  for  cotton 
plants. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  An  oil  is  express- 
ed  from  cotton  seeds  which  is  used  for  hum* 
iiig  in  lamps,  and  is  al»o  consideri^d  to  have, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  virtue,  when  ext^r* 
nally  applied,  of  clearing  the  skin  of  spots. 
and  freckles. —  Faulkner, 

COTTON,  SILK.  The  silk  cotton  trees 
belong  to  the  natural  family  of  Byttneriacea, 
and  genera  of  Bombaz.  The  species  of  Bom« 
bax  are  remarkable  for  their  gigantic 
stature  and  their  splendid  iufli*re8oeucs» 
also  on  account  of  their  capsules,  which  on 
bursting,  display  a  floccnlent  uotton-likeanb* 
stance,  and  the  tree  is  hence  called  cotton  tree. 
But  this  substanoe  being  more  silky  than 
cotton,  it  has  been  named  silk  ootton.  It 
diffeis  also  ia  not  spinnii^  like  cotton.  Boms 
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difficulty,  therefore,  is  experienced  in  making 
use  of  this  very  abundant  cotton-like  produce ; 
but  "Mr.  Williams,  of  Jubbulpore,  succeeded 
in  spinning  and  weaving  some  of  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  very  good  coverlet.  It  is  used  for  stuf- 
fing pillow8ymu£b,  and  coverlets.for  wadding,  or 
for  conversion  into  half  stuff  for  paper-makers, 
perhaps  for  making  gun  cotton.  In  the '  Trans, 
of  the  Agri-Hortic.  Soe.,'  iii.  p.  274,  there  is  a 
report  from  the  Society  of  Arts  on  two  pieces  of 
cloth  made  from  the  Simool  or  Silk  Cotton 
tree  ;  and  it  is  observed  that,  from  the  short- 
ness of  the  staple  of  the  down,  and  its  elasticity, 
it  could  not  be  spun  by  ordinary  cotton  spin- 
ning machinery. — Royle't  Fib.  Plants. 

COTTON,  TOILE  DE  COTTON.  Fr. 
Calico. 

COTTON  TREE,  RED.  Salmalia  Mala- 
bar  lea,  Schoti. 

COTTON  TREE.    Eriodendron  anfractuo- 
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COTTON,  General  Sir  Willoughby,  G.  0.  B. 
and  K.  C.B.,  died  on  May,  1848— at  his  re- 
sidence in  Lowndes  square.  Sir  W.  Cotton,  like 
his  kinsman  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Comber- 
mere,   achieved  an   honourable  career  in  the 
British  army,  his  services  having  extended  over 
a  period  of  upwards  of  60  years.     He  was  the 
only  son  of  Admiral  Cotton,  cousin  of  Lord 
Combermere,  and  a  nephew  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Aston    Willoughby,  and  was  born  in   1783. 
When  in  his  16th  year  he  left  Rugby  school 
to  enter  the  3rd  Guards  as  ensign^     In  1805 
he  accompanied  his  regiment  in  the  expedition 
to  Hanover. After  his  return  from  Germany  he 
was,  in  1807,  engaged  with  his  regiment  in  the  ' 
expedition  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  assiHtant-adjutant-general  to 
the  reserve,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kioge.     In 
1809,  he  accompanied  the  duke  to  Spain,  and 
served  as  deputy  assistant-adjutant-general  to 
the  Lit^ht  Division  during  the  whole  of  the 
campaign  of  the  retreat  to  Torres  Vedras,  and 
the  subsequent  advance,  the  former  containing 
a  series  of  skirmishes,  and  the  battle  of  Coa, 
under  General  Crawford.     In     1811   be  re- 
turned home  on  promotion,  but  rejoined   the 
army  in  the  Peninsula  in  1813»  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  present  at  the  bat- ' 
tie  of  Vittoria,  commanded  the  light  companies 
at  the  passage  of  the  Adour,  and  the  pickets  of 
the  2nd  Brigade  of  Guards  at  the  repulse  of 
the  sortie  of  Bayonne,  besides  other  engage- 
ments    of  minor  importance.     He   received 
the  war  medal  and  three  clasps  for  Busaco, 
Vittoria,  and  Nive.  In  India  he  commanded  a 
division  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbeirs  army  in 
the  Burmese  war.  He  commanded  the  Ist  divi- 
sion   of  the  Bengal    army  in    the  Afghan 
war  in  1838-39,  under   general    Sir  Henry' 
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Fane,  and  afterwards  under  general  Sir  John 
Keane,  in  which  army  were  many  names  il- 
Ittstiious  in  the  military  annals  of  British  India, 
Nott,  Dennie,  Sale,  Willshire,  Wheeler,  Out- 
ram,  and  Havelock.  He  was  present  at  the 
storming  and  capture  of  Ghuznee  on  the  23rd 
of  July,  1839,  at  which  he  cominanded  the 
reserve  which  entered  the  city  after  the  storm- 
ing party  had  established  themselves  inside. 
His  name  was  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  of  Sir  John  Keane,  and  in  those 
of  the  Governor- Genera],  Lord  Aukland.  In 
October  1839,  he  relinquished  the  command 
of  the  Bengal  forces,  then  in  camp  near 
Cabul,  to  assume  a  command  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  He  was  from  1847  to  1850 
Commander  in-chief  at  Bombay,  and  was 
second  member  of  council  in  that  Presi- 
dency, He  received  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  of  all  the  grades,  being  nominated  a 
Grand  Cross  of  that  Order  in  1840.  He 
was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  in  1830^  and 
haxi  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the 
Dooranee  Empire  of  the  1st  class  at  Cabul^  in 
September  1839.— i/en  of  the  Time. 

COTTUS.  A  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to 
the  section  Acanthopterygii  andfamilyLoricati, 
Jmym.'-Eng.  Cyc.  p,  147.  See  Fishes. 

COTULA  ALBA.  Linn.  Syn,  of  Eclipta 
erecta,  Linn. 

COTUM  BARRU.  SiNO.  Coriander  seed. 
COTUBNIX,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the 
order  Rasores,  4  species  of  which  occur  in 
India.  Coturnix  vulgaris,  the  common  quail 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  is  chiefly  migratory 
and  is  abundant  in  India,  though  M.  Gould 
considers  the  race  of  this  country  to  be 
distinct     See  Birds. 

COUNTRY.  A  word  in  use  amongst  the 
British  in  India,  prefixed  to  other  words, 
to  indicate  a  prodnct  of  India.  It  is  a  transla- 
tion of  several  vernacular  words,  used  to  ex- 
press an  article  local  and  not  foreign.  The 
Tamul  word  '^  Nat'*  has  this  signification. 

COUNTRY  ALMOND  TREE.  Eno.  Ter- 
minaiia  catappa. 

COUiNTRY  BORAGE.  Coleus  amboini- 
cus,  Loau 

COUNTB.Y  FIG  TREE.  Eno.  Ficas 
racemosa,  Linn, 

COUNTRY  GALLS.    Myrobalan. 

COUNTRY  GOOSEBERRY.  Cicca  dis- 
tich a.     See  Gooseberry.    Grossularese. 

COUNTRY  GREENS.  Enq.  Amaran- 
tus  oleraceus,  Linn, 

COUNTRY  KREAT.  Eng.  Exacum 
bicolor.     Chiretta. 

COUNTRY  MALLOW.  Abutilon  Indi- 
cum. 

COUNTRY  ROSIN.     Dammer. 
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COUVADE. 


COVILHAM. 


COUNTRY  SARSAPARILLA,  Hemides- 
muB  Indicus.  R.  Brown. 

COUNTRY  WALNUT.  Eng.  Aleurites 
triloba.  Forst 

COURMARINE,  an  aromatic  principle, 
found  in  Melilotus  officinalis,  Linn.y  or  com- 
mon Melilot,  and  in  the  Tonquiu  bean,  Dip- 
terix  ordorata. 

COURP AUM.     See  Kimedy . 

COURSE.  A  term  applied  by  European 
residents  in  India  to  the  places  of  evening 
promenade,  which  has  probably  been  obtained 
from  the  *  corso*  of  Southern  Europe. — Sir 
Henry  Elliot, 

COURT,  M.,  a  general  of  Ranjit  Singh.  He 
had  been  a  lieutenant  of  the  Old  Imperial 
French  guard. 

COURTALLUM,  a  town  near  Tinnevelly, 
in  the  Arangole  Pass. 

COURTEZAS  DE  CITRA.  Sp.  Lemon 
peel. 

COUSIK,  a  tribe  of  Sombunsee  raj  poo  ts ; 
but  their  name  would  seem  to  imply  brah- 
miuical  descent  or  connexion. — Elliot, 

COUTEAUX.     Fr.     Knives. 

COUVADE,  custom  amongst  several 
ancient  tribes.  Marco  Polo  mentions  that  in 
the  Zar-dandan  (gold  teeth)  tribe,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Burmah,  when  a  woman  bore  a 
child,  she  rose  and  went  about  her  business, 
and  the  husband  took  to  bed  for  forty  days, 
and  was  fed  on  possets.  A  Greek  epic  treats 
entirely  on  the  same  subject,  as  customary 
amongst  a  people  on  the  Euxine. 

In  the  Tibarenian  Land, 
When  some  good  woman  bears  her  lord  a  babe, 
'Tis  he  is  swathed  and  groaning  put  to  bed ; 
Whilst  she  arises,  tends  his  baths,  and  serves 
Nice  possets  f9r  her  husband  in  the  straw. 

Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  seems 
to  have  observed  the  custom  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  West  Yunan  amongst  the  ab- 
original tribes  of  the  land,  the  Miautze,  who 
practice  it  to  the  present  day.  The  father  of  the 
new  born  child,  so  soon  as  the  mother  can 
leave  her  couch,  gets  into  bed  and  there 
receives  the  congratulations  of  acquaintances. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  christian  era,8trab<) 
(iii.  4,17)  mentions  that  among  the  Iberians 
of  the  north  of  Spain  the  women  after  the 
birth  of  a  child,  tend  their  husbands  .putting 
them  to  bed,  instead  of  going  themselves.  In 
the  same  locality,  amongst  the  modern  Basques 
in  Biscay,  M.Michel  found  the  same  custom 
prevailing  a  few  years  ago.  The  women,  he 
says,  rise  immediately  after  childbirth  and 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  household,  while 
the  husband  goes  to  bed,  taking  the  baby 
with  him  and  thus  receives  his  neighboiu's' 
compliments.  This  practice  seems  to  have 
spread  to  France  and  to  have  there  received 
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the  name  of  faire  la  couvade.  It  has  been 
found  in  Navarre  and  on  the  French  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Diodorua  Siculus  mentions 
that  in  Corsica  the  wife  was  neglected  and  the 
husband  put  to  bed  and  treated  as  the  patient. 
According  to  Apollonius  Khodius,  the  same 
singular  custom  prevailed  among  a  people 
called  the  Tibareui  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Amongst  the  Caribs  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  father  is  put  to  bed  and  fed  on 
meagre  diet  and  his  body  punctured  and  tor- 
tured, and  the  Abipone  husband  of  S.  America 
is  treated  like  a  lyiug-iu  woman. — Jfax 
Muller  Chips,  Apoll.  Rhod,  Argon  ii.  1012. 
Tylor's  Early  History  of  Mankind  quoted  in 
Quartet  ly  Review,  July  1868. 

COUNT  DE  LIPPE,  see  Kampfer,  Ngel- 
bert. 

COUZ-COUZ.  African.  Holcus  spicatus. 
COVAI  KAI.  Tam.  Bryonia  cocciuia,  also 
Bryonia  grandis. 

COVELLIA  GLOMERATA,  Miq. 

Ficus  glomerata.  Willed.  |  Atteekka-gaas.     Sing. 
Common  in  Ceylon  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  up    tu  2,000   UQt.'-Thw,  Enl,  Ft,  ZeyL 
p,  2G7. 

COVELLIA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.  Gaspar. 

C.  Daamonuui  Miq.     Ficuaoppositifolia  Willd. 

C.  Assainica  „        F.  Dcemonum  Vahl. 

C.  Dasycarpa  „ 

Kota-dimboola-gas8  Sikgh. 

Very  abundant  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Ceylon  island.— 2%U7.  PI,  Zeyl.  p.  266. 

COVELONG,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  se* 
coast,  20  miles  south  of  Madras. 

COVILHAM,  Pedro  da  Covilham  and 
Alfonso  de  Payva,  were  sent  as  merchants 
in  1494,  via  Genoa,  Alexandria,  Cairo  and 
the  Red  Sea,  to  Aden,  where  they  separated  to 
meet  again  at  Cairo,  in  Abyssinia,  Psiyva, 
to  search  for  Prester  John,  whom  he  heard  of 
as  reiginiug  there  over  a  highly  cultivated 
people,  but  he  died  before  reaching  Abystsinia. 
Covilham  went  on  to  India,  where  he  made 
drawings  of  cities  and  harbours,  especially, 
Goa  and  Calicut.  Thence  4ie  returned  along 
the  coast  of  Persia  to  Cape  Gardafui,  and 
continued  south  to  Mozambique  and  Zofala^ 
where  he  ascertained  that  that  land  joined  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  Zofala  he  re- 
turned to  Abyssinia  and  sent  his  diary,  charts, 
and  drawings  to  Genoa  by  some  Portuguese 
merchants  who  were  trading  to  Memphis.  On 
receipt' of  these,  king  Emanuel,  in  1495,  sent 
four  ships  under  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  vi- 
sited Natal  and  Mozambique,  in  1498  he 
was  at  Calcutta,  in  1499  back  at  Lisbon. 

In  1609,  the  Portuguese  leader  Sequiera  en- 
tered the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  1510, 
Alfonso  Albuquerque  visited  Sumatra,  and  in 
1511,  took  Malacca,  which  he  fortified,  and 
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sent  out  Antonio  d'  Abreu  to  search  for  the 
8pice  Islands.  On  his  way  eastward,  D' Abreu 
touched  at  Agasai  (Qresik)  in  Java.  In  1511, 
the  Portuguese  visited  Bantam.  Ludovico 
Barthema  was  the  first  European  who  de- 
scribed Java  from  personal  observation,  but 
some  of  his  statements  as  to  the  cannibal 
propensities  of  the  inhabitants  are  question- 
able. In  1696,  the  Dutch,  under  Houtmaim, 
first  arrived  off  Bantam,  and  found  the  native 
king  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  Tiiey  leut 
him  aid,  on  condition  of  having  land  allot- 
ted for  a  factory.  In  1610,  the  Dutch  fortified 
the  village  of  Jacatra  which  they  named  Ba- 
tavia.  In  1619,  this  was  destroyed,  but  it  was 
then  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Bolt,  the  Dutch  governor 
genera],  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
present  town  of  Batavia.  In  1811,  when 
France  overran  Holland,  the  flag  of  France 
was  hoisted  at  Batavia,  but  in  the  same  year 
the  British  captured  it,  only  to  restore  it 
on  the  19th  August  1816.  Java  up  to  the 
13th  century  was  partly  hindu,  partly  bud- 
dhist,  partly  mahomedan,  but  in  the  15th 
century,  roahomedanism  took  the  lead,  and  in 
1475  a  mahomedan  prince  took  the  throne 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Majapahit,  which  bad  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Java  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Su- 
matra. In  1749,  the  reigning  prince  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
Seven  years  prior  to  that  event,  the  sover- 
eignty had  been  divided  into  a  spiritual 
head,  the  **  Susnnan"  or  "  object  of  adoration," 
whose  descendants  now  reside  at  Surakarta 
near  Solo,  and  a  second  prince  who  was  styled 
sultan,  and  whose  descendants  reside  at 
Jokyokarta,  both  of  them  highly  pensioned. — 
Bikmore,  p.  22,26. 

COW.  In  many  of  the  Aryan  and  non- 
Aryan  tongues  this  is  known  as  go,  ngau- 
gu,  or  gai,  thus  the  terms  for  a  cow  and  ox 
are 


Go,  Qous  pi  Sansk. 

Gao  Zknd.  Pers. 

Bous,  also,  Boes  Greek. 
Bob  :  Bo  vis  Latin. 

Chuo     Old  Hiou  Germ. 


Gbuowi  Old  High  Gbrh. 
(lau  Hind. 

Gow  Lett. 

Gai  Hind. 

Coo  Scotch. 


A  good  milch  cow  should  have  a  s;ood  look- 
ing udder,  fine  ^kin  and  fine  tail.  In  British 
India,  a  cow  gives  two  to  six  seers  of  milk  daily. 
Herdsmen  of  villages  take  out  cows  daily 
to  grHze,  receiving  2  to  8  annas  a  month. 
In  ancient  Egypt  the  cow  was  a  sacred 
animal  as  also  were  the  bulls  Apis  and 
M neves.  At  present,  the  cow  is  worshipped 
amongst  all  hindus,  and  the  Banjara  are 
perhapH  the  only  race  in  British  India  who 
apply  the  cow  to  labour. 

When  the  cow  worship  was  introduced 
into  India,  is  unknown.  The  Vedas 
do  not  enjoin  reverence  to  the  cow,  and  in 
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the  marriage  ceremony  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  where  a  milk  cow,  Surabhai,  is  re- 
leased on  the  intercession  of  a  barber,  suf- 
ficient remains  to  show  that  the  sacrificial 
rate  of  killing  a  cow  was  formerly  practised 
at  marriages,  for  the  sake  of  hospitality.  The 
male  baffalo  is,  however,  frequently  sacrificed, 
by  non- Aryan  races,  sometimes  in  considerable 
numbers  ;  and,  only  in  1 859,  the  Government 
of  Madras  (»rdered  the  Magistrate  of  the 
Krishna  Division  to  forbid  the  cruel  rite  of 
Ammavaru,  wherein  bullocks  are  impaled  alive 
to  appease  the  goddess  Devi,  and  avert  cholera. 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  small  village^  twelve  or 
twenty-four  bullocks  were  sacrificed,  as  also 
several  hundred  sheep,  and  the  heads  of 
the  sacrificed  bufialoes  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession on  the  heads  of  men.  In  hindu  mytho- 
logy, the  Cow  of  Plenty,  granting  all  desires, 
is  fabled  to  have  been  produced  at  the  churning 
dt  the  ocean  by  the  Sura  and  A  sura,  after  the 
deluge,  for  the  recovery  or  production  of  the 
chaoda-ratn  a  or  fourteen  sacred  things.  Another 
fabulous  cow,  the  cow  of  five  colours,  or 
**  panch  warna,"  is  probably  the  famous  cow 
Kam  deva  given  by  Indra  to  the  parents  of 
Rama.  Amongst  hindus,  the  donation  of  a 
milch  cow  is  attended  by  many  ceremonies, 
finishing  with  prayers,  the  acceptor,  during  the 
recital,  holding  the  sacred  animal  by  the 
tail.  The  boon-granting-cow  Surabhi  and 
her  descendants  are  much  revered  by  all 
classes  of  hindus  above  those  that  may  be 
denominated  base.  It  is  common  for  brah- 
mans  and  others  to  feed  a  cow  before  they 
take  their  own  breakfast,  ejaculating,  as  they 
present  their  food,  *' daughter  of  Surabhi, 
framed  of  five  elements,  suspicious,  pure, 
holy,  sprung  from  the  sun,  accept  this  food 
by  me  ;  sal utation  unto  thee!"  Or,  iff  he 
conduct  the  kine  to  grass,  "  May  cows,  who 
are  mothers  of  the  three  worlds  and  daughters 
of  Surabhi,  and  who  are  beneficent,  pur^,  and 
holy,  accept  the  food  given  by  me. — {Cole* 
hrooke  As,  Res.  vol.  vii.  p.  276.)  In  mar- 
riage ceremonies  a  cow  is  one  of  the  actors; 
the  hospitable  rites  are  conducted  by  let- 
ting loose  a  cow,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
guest,  a  barber,  who  attends  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  exclaims,  *  the  cow  !  the  cow  !'  upon 
which  the  guest  pronounces  this  text — *'re- 
lease  the  cow  from  the  fetters  of  Yaruna. 
May  she  subdue  my  foe,  may  she  de^stroy 
the  enemies  of  both  him  (the  host)  and  me. 
Dismiss  the  cow,  that  she  may  eat  the  grass 
and  drink  water."  When  the  cow  has  been 
released,  the  guest  thus  addresses  her,  '*  I 
have  earnestly  entreated  this  prudent  person, 
saying,  kill  not  the  innocent  harmless  cow^  who 
is  mother  of  the  Rudra,  daughter  of  the  Yasu 
sister  of  the  Aditya,  is  the  source  of  ambrosia 
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<fec."  **  It  is  evident/'  eontioues  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke>  "  that  the  guest's  intercessions  imply 
a  practice,  now  become  obsolete,  of  slaying  a 
cow  for  the  purpose  of  hospitality." — Ibid,  p, 
293.  In  the  Hitopadesa,  (p.  1 1 0,)  the  earth 
is  called  Sarabhi,  and  the  learned  translator 
(WiUdns)  notes  the  same  to  be  not  usually 
80  applied,  although  the  earth  may  well  be 
called  the  cow  of  pleuty. 

The  custom,  in  India,  of  using  cow-dung  for 
smearing  floors  and  walls,  is  practised  by  all 
sects,  as  well  as  hindusi  as  the  most  cool  and 
cleanly  appliance.   Cow-dung  is  plastered  over 
the  cooking-place  before  the  meal  of   a  person 
of  a    high   class  is  cooked  ;   in    «amps,   or 
on  journeys,  a  space  of  10  or  12  square  feet 
is  so  purified  ;  but  is  easily  polluted  by  the 
approach  of  impure  persons  or  things  ;  in 
which  vexatious  case  the  food  becomes  unholy. 
The  ashes  of  cow-dung  '*  vibudi"  are  also  of  a 
very  purifying  nature  ;  and  hindus,  of  almost 
all  ranks  and  degrees,  men  and  women,  occa- 
sionally, or  frequently  use  tbera,  mixed  some- 
times with  other  ingredients,  to  mark  their 
forehead,  necks,  arms,  &c.    Sometimes  men, 
especially  religious  mendicants,  or  penitents, 
or  those  having  some  claims  to  sanctity,  are 
rubbed  all  over  with  these  ashy  mixtures,  and 
present  a  curious  sky-blue  appearance.  Maha- 
deva  is  frequently  painted  blue  or  rather  of 
an  ashy  colour,  and  the  classes  just   noticed 
perhaps  imitate  that  deity— or  Krishna,  also 
a  deity  of  a  blue  or  black  hue.    The  ceremony 
of  Karshagni  is  obtained  from  a  use  of  the 
cow-dung :  on  one  occasion  of  its  performance, 
it  happened,  according  to  a  legend,   that  a 
crow,  named,  from  her  friendly  disposition, 
Mitra-cacai   was    present,    and  immediately 
flew  and  imparted  the  welcome  news  that  a 
hindu  who  performs  the  karshagni,  goes  to 
heaven.   This  expiation  consists  in  the  viotim 
covering  his  whole  body   with  a  thick  coat  of 
cow-dung,  which,  whec  dry,  is  set  on  fim,  and 
consumes  both  sin  and  sinner.     Until  reveal- 
ed by  the  crow  this  potent  expiation  was  un- 
known ;  and  it  has  since  occasionally  been  re- 
sorted to  particularly  by  the  famous  Sankara- 
charya.     The  friendly  crow  was  punished  for 
Ler  indiscretion  ;  was  forbidden  and  all  her 
tribe  to  ascend  to  heaven  and  was  doomed 
on  earth  to  live  on  carrion. — {See    Wilford.) 
Amongst  hindus,  the  greatest  of  all  purifiers 
is  the  urine  of  a  cow  ;  hindu  spirits  of  im- 
purity abhor  this  sin  expelling,  sanctifying, 
liquid.     Images   are    sprinkled   with  it  ;  no 
man  of  any  pretensions  to  piety  or  cleanli- 
ness would  pass  a  cow  in  the  act  of  stal- 
ing  without  receiving  the  holy   stream  in 
his  palm  sipping  a  few  drops  ;  and  with  his 
bedewed  fingers,  marking   and  crossing  his 
forehead,  shoulders,  and  breasts, — Moor's  Fan- 
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theon,  p.  143.  WUliam^t  JSlory  of  Nala^p. 
136.  Kennedy  on  the  Origin  oj  Language%^  p, 
43.  Wilford  CoUbrooke,  p.  276.  Coleman,  p. 
293. 

COW  A.     Hind.    Garcinia  cowa. 

COWAQE.    ¥r.    See  Cowhage. 

COW  BEZOAB,  and  bezoara  from  all  ru- 
minating animals,  always  find  a  ready  market 
in  China,  where  Chinese  doctors  lay  it  up  as  a 
rare  medicine.  They  are  not  unf  reqnently  de- 
ceived by  an  artificial  preparation  uf  pipe-day 
and  oxgall  mixed  with  a  little  hair. — 
fVilliami  Middle  Kingdom,  VoU  II,  page 
406.    See  Beeoar  ;  Calcucus. 

COW-DUNG  BRATTIES. 
Peda,  alae  Qoaiayam,  TxL.  1  Shani,  Tam. 

Pidda-cala  ,,      | 

Bratlies  are  dried  cowdung  cakes.  With 
water,  cowdung  forms  a  useful  wash  for  walla, 
and  floors,  and  it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  farriers'  fomentations  :  it  hides  bad  joinery, 
but  its  chief  use  is  in  forming  brattiea  for  fuel. 
The  ground  eropped  by  cattle  and  which  sup- 
plies straw,  ought  to  receive  it  back  before  it  is 
reduced  to  ashes  :  till  this  be  done,  Uuds  must 
be  unduly  exhausted.  Cowdung  is  frequetitly 
mixed  with  paddy  husk  and  earth.  This  fuel  is 
much  used  iu  Southern  India  for  burning 
bricks  and  •chuHam,*also  for  heating  iron  tyres 
for  tyring  wheels,  for  which  purpose  it  answers 
better  than  any  other.  It  is  more  economical 
than  any  other  fuel,  it  has  a  disagreeable 
smoke,  but  when  thoroughly  ignited,  the  beat 
they  give  out  is  very  intense. — Rhode  MSS. 

COW-DUNG  ASHES  BALLS.  Tirunur 
undo,  Tam.  Vibndi,  Tel. 

COW-GRASS.     Trifolium  medium. 

COW-PLANT.    Gymnema  lactifernm. 

COWDEE.  Cowdee  means  a  shell.  Also 
the  seed  of  Aristida  setacea,  a  wild  grass ; 
also,  the  seed .  of  Exacnra  bicolor,  also,  the 
seed  of  the  wild  grass  Kusai. 

COWDUN,  also  Jers,  Pees.  Bustard. 

COWFISH.    Olobiocepbulus  Rissii. 
COWHAGE. 
Al-kushi  An. 

Kiwach        Bbro.  Hind. 
Kaunchkura  Ddx. 

Cowage  Fr. 

Kuhkratce  GxR. 

Kawe  Jav. 

Cowhage,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
or  of  B  industanee  and  Bengali  names  of  one  of 
the  plants  that  produce  it,  consists  of  the 
hairs  found  upon  pods  of  different  species 
of  Mucuna.  They  are  exceedingly  slender, 
brittle,  and  easily  detached,  and  the  fragments 
readily  stick  into  the  skin  and  produce  an 
intolerable  itching  ;  hence  they  are  frequently 
employed  for  mischievous  purposes.  Cowitch 
is  also  used  medicinally  as  a  vermifuge^  by 
being  mixed  with  syrup  till  of  the  conaiateoce 
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Atmagupta  Saks. 

Kosam  billi  wail  Sinoh. 
Paney  kali  Tam. 

I'illa-dugu  kailu        Tmu 
Euuga-dola-Gumda  „ 


Khar-Mahra 

PbR8. 

Pin^o 

SiNUU. 

Buciua  Zimbos 

Sp. 

Kavadi 

Tam. 

Gay  vail  u 

Tel. 

CeWRIE. 

of  honey,  tatd  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
tea  spoonfuls.  The  species  are  found  in  hedges, 
thickets,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  about 
watercourses,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  in  America  within  the  tropics.  Mucuiia 
urens  and  M.  pruriens  usually  furnish  the 
substance  ;  but  that  from  M.  monosperma, 
called  by  the  Telinga,  Enooga  dola  Qunda, 
or  Elephant's  Scratch- Wort,  is  said  to  exceed 
the  others  in  the  irritating  burning  property 
of  its  hairs.  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  M. 
pruriens  was  one  of  the  plants  formerly  used 
in  India  to  poison  wells  ;  but  it  is  less  hurtful 
than  was  supposed. — Bnff.  Cyc,  p.  177. 

CO  W  ITCH.     See  Cowhage. 

COWLA.     Hind.    Citrus  aurantium. 

COWRIE.  Eno.  Guz.   Hind. 
Wuda  Ab. 

Beja  Beno. 

Kauris  Dut.  Gbr. 

Cor  is,  Cauris,  Buuges  Fr. 
€ori,  PorctUanne  It. 

fieya  a,  Jav.  Malay.Sanb. 

Are  small,  white,  or  yellow,  glossy  shells,  of 
the  genus  CyprsBa,  found  in  abundance  on  the 
shores  of  tbe  Laccadive  and  Maldive  Islands, 
African  Ooast,  ZaiiEibar,  and  the  Sulu  islands, 
he.  There  are  many  species ;  the  Cypnea  mo- 
neta  pass  current  as  coin  in  payment  of  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  pice  in  India  and  some  parts 
of  Africa.  They  are  brought  to  Bombay  in  large 
quantities  from  the  above  named  places  in  ex- 
change for  rice,  and  are  re-exported  to  Bri- 
tain^  where  they  are  used  in  inlaying,  in  or- 
namenting toys,  work-boxes,  &c ,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  superior  kinds  of  porcelain- 
ware  ;  they  were,  during  the  slave  trade,  ex- 
ported from  Bombay  to  Africa.  The  Cowrie 
is  found  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  but  in 
considerable  quantity  only  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sula  group  of  islands  ;  but  seems  never 
to  have  been  used  for  money  among  the  In- 
dian islanders,  as  it  has  immemorially  been  by 
the  hind  us.  The  Malay  and  Javanese  name, 
however,  is  Sanscrit,  beya,  and  is  one  of  the 
synonyms  which  express  duty,  impost,  or 
tolls.  In  the  currency  of  India,  four  Cowries 
make  a  ganda, — 20  ganda  =  a  pan,  and  5  pan 
3»  one  anna.  In  A.  D.  1740,  a  Rupee  ex- 
changed for  2,400  cowries  ;  in  1766  for  2,560 
cowries  ;  and  in  1870,  in  Madras,  as  many  as 
5,760  cowries  were  obtainable  for  one  rupee. 
The  Persian  name,  Khur-mohra,  means  lite- 
rally a  jackass's  or  mule's  shell,  because 
mules  are  ornamented  in  that  country  with 
trappings  of  shells,  as  a  gosain's  bullock  is  in 
India.  In  Arabic  it  is  called  Wuda,  which  Ibn 
Batuta  says  is  carried  from  the  Maldive  Islands 
to  Bengal,  where  it  is  used  as  coin.  Tbe 
Kamoos  add  that  a  split  or  broken  shell  is 
suspended  from  the  neck  to  avert  the  evil  eye, 
and  this  is  still  done  in  India.    Among  £a- 
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ropean  nations,  excepting  the  British,  these 
shells  are  known  by  the  name  Forcelli,  For- 
ce! lian,  Porcellanen,  and  Porcelaine,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fancied  resemblance  of  their  shape 
to  that  of  the  back  of  a  little  pig,  whence 
arose  the  term  for  the  Chinese  *^  Porcelain,"  of 
which  the  glaze,  or  varnish,  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  cowrie.  Liverpool  imported  as  under  : 


1854,. .90  cwt. 

and 
1855,. ..311  „ 


1851,....  1704  cwt. 
1852,.. ..2793    „ 
1853,....  1680    „ 

Two  commercial  varieties  are  known,  the 
*'  live  cowry,"  and  the  **deHd  cowry. — 
Morrison's  Compeiidious  Description.  Craw- 
furd's  Dictionary^  p,  117.  See  Cyprseida), 
Silver  Coinage. 

COWRI  LCBAN.  Hind.  Bei.jamin. 

COY  A,  properly  Goia  maram,  Tam.  Psidi- 
um  pyriferum. 

COW-TREE,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Ururticacece,  and  apparently  to 
the  genus  Bresimum,  When  wounded,  a 
milky  nutritious  juice  is  discharged  in  such 
abundance  as  to  render  it  an  important 
object  to  the  poor  natives  in  whose  country 
it  grows.  It  is  described  by  Humboldt  as 
being  peculiar  to  the  Codilleras  of  the  coast 
of  Caracas,  particularly  from  Barbula  to 
the  lake  of  MaracaybO,  near  tbe  village  of 
San  Mateo,  and  in  Caucagua,  three  days* 
journey  east  nf  Caracas.  In  the^e  places  it 
bears  tbe  name  of  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Arbol 
de  Leche,  and  formn  a  fine  tree  resemb- 
ling the  Star-Apple  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
Kiriaghuna  plant  of  Ceylon  Gymnema  lac- 
tiferuni,  is  a  Cow-plant,  notwithstanding  it 
belongs  to  the  Asclepiadaceous  Order,  which 
i.s  acrid  and  dangerous.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  is  the  cause  of  their  harmlessness  ; 
but  it  is  capable  of  being  explained. —  Eng. 
Cyc.  page  178. 

CRAB. 

K  birch  ung 

l>urja-ka-kekra 

Keukra 

Cancer 

Katam 


Ar.     Kapiting 
I) UK.  j  Punjpaiyeh 
Hind.  '■  Kaddal  Naodu 
Lat.  '  Samiiddrapu 
Malay.  |  Nandiak&ia 


Malat. 

Pers. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


The  crab  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
There  are  representations  of  crabs  on  slabs  of 
the  Konynjik  Gallery,  in  the  British  Museum, 
showing  that  the  Assyrians  must  have  been 
familiar  with  them.  Athenaeus,  in  some  com- 
ments on  the  "  Miser*'  of  Theoghetus,  says, 
*'the  tastes  of  the  crabisone  which  many  people 
have  been  very  much  devoted  to,  as  may  be 
shown  by  passages  in  different  comedies."  The 
crab  is  figured  on  many  extremely  ancient  east- 
ern coins,  but  for  what  purpose  it  was  there 
represented,  numismatists  are  not  agreed.  la 
books  on  natural  history  written  in  the  middle 
ages,  crabs  are  frequently  spoken  of,  as  well  as 
very  grotesquely   represented.    In    China,  a 
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traveller  says,  wben  our  party  of  six  had  seated 
themselves  at  the  centre  table,  ray  attention 
was  attracted   by  a  covered  dish,    something 
unusual  at  a    Ciiinese  meal.     On  a  signal,  the 
cover  was  removed,  and  presently  the  face  of 
the  table  was  covered    with    juvenile    crabs, 
which  made  their  exodus  from  the  dish  with 
ail  possible  rapidity.     The  crablets  had  been 
thrown  into  a    plate  of   vinegar,  just   as  the 
company    sat    down  ;    such    an    immersion, 
making  them  more  brisk  and  lively  than  usu- 
al. But  the  sprightly  sport  of  the  infant  crabs 
was  soon  checked  by  each  guest  seizing  what 
he  could,  and  swallowing  the  whole  morsel 
without  ceremony.     Many  observations  have 
been  made  by   naturalists  since  the  time  of 
Reaumur,  as  regards  the  crab  during    its  pe- 
riodical moultiiigs.     It  escapes  from  its  shell 
a  soft  harmless  creature*  incapable  of  exertion 
or  resiettauce,  and  would  become  an  easy  prey 
to  any  of  the  devourers  so  common  in  the  sea, 
were  it  not  for  a  curious  and   wonderful  dis- 
play of  instinct  on  the  part  of  those  of  its  bre- 
thren better  protected  than  itself.     As  soon  as 
the  denudation  is  complete,  a  stout  specimen 
of  the  same  species  steps  forward  and  defends 
it  and  takes  care  of  it  tu  the  best  of  its  ability 
until  a  new  shelly  case  grow,  and  it  is  enabled 
again  to  protect  itself,*  and   present  a  strong 
back  to  its  foe.     When  the  species  are  young, 
the  change  of  shell    probably    occurs   ofteuer 
than  once  a  year,  indeed  some  writers  say  it 
occurs  once  or  twice  a  month,and  there  is  most 
likely  a  time  when  the  changestops  altogether 
and   the    animal    may    be  considered  as  full- 
grown.     If  this   sentinel   be   discovered    and 
removed,  another  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
itH   place   after  the   following   tide   and  this 
will  be  repeated  many  times  in  sucession. 

The  stories  of  crabs  and  other  Crustacea  cast- 
ing away  their  limbs  when  alarmed  or  fright- 
ened, as  on  the  occasion  of  a  thunder-storm 
or  on  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  are  considered  to 
be  quite  authentic.    When  a  claw  has  sustain- 
ed any  injury,  it  is  cast  off  by   the  animal, 
and  a  new  one  in  due  time  takes  its  place. 
The   migratory  landcrab  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  of    the    crustacean  family.      It  is 
a  native  of   warm  climates^  and  is  plentiful 
in  the  Bahamas  and  other  islands,  living  in 
the  mountains,  in  the  interstices  of  rocks,  in 
the  clefts  of  trees,   and  in   holes  bored  in  the 
sand.  A  curious  little   crab  of  the    Malacca 
Straits,  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Bate,  Sphsera- 
poeia     Ci>Hingwoodii,  because    of    its  taking 
in  sand  to  eliminate  its  food,  and  ejecting  the 
sand  in  the  form  of  a  pill.     They  are  grega- 
rious. The  Phyllosoma  are  styled  glass  crabs. 
The    Gelasimi    land  crabs,  of  the  East   and 
West  Indies,  bore  holes  for  themselves  in  the 
bkck  soil  of  the  coasts.     One  of  their  claws 
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is  much  larger  than  the  other,  and,  when 
running,  they  carry  it  ah»ft.  The  nimble  Httle 
calling  crabs  of  Ceylon,  Qelasimus  tetragonum, 
G.  annulipes  and  G.  Dussumieri,  Edw,  have  an 
enormou3  hand,  often  larger  than  the  rest  of  the 
body,  which,  as  they  scamper  over  the  sands, 
they  carry  aloft.  The  Ocypode  ceratopthaimus 
of  Ceylon,  burrows  in  the  dry  soil,  jerking  the 
sand  to  the  distance  of  seven  feet.  The 
painted  crabs  are  the  crabes  peints,  "  also" 
crabes  violets, of  the  French.  Grapsusstrigosiu, 
Herbsl,  is  distinguished  by  dark  red  marks 
on  a  yellow  ground,  they  are  fuuud  on  the  reef 
to  the  south  of  Colombo  harbour.  Gecarcinos 
carnifex  occurs  near  Pondicherry,  Egeria 
Indica  inhabits  the  Indian  seas  and  has  a 
great  reseroblance  to  Inachus  ecorpio.  Pad- 
dling Crabs,  Neptunus  pelajjicus,  Linn,  and 
N.  sanguinolentus,  Herbst,  have  their  hind 
pair  of  legs  terminated  by  flattened  plates  to 
assist  them  in  swimming.  Crab  Larvas  are 
called  Zoesd.—Ains.  Mat  Med.  p.  12.  Sir 
J.  jS.  TenrunVs  Ceylon  477,  Colling  wood:  9 
Travels  of  a  Naturalist  Eng,  Cyc,  See 
Crustacece. 

CRACKERS,  &c.  The  largest  proportion 
of  Chinese  fire^crackers  go  to  the  United 
States  ;  some  are  shipped  to  India  and  South 
America.  They  are  made  up  in  strings,  and 
then  in  papers,  and  lastly  in  boxes,  five  of 
which  are  estimated  to  weigh  one  pecul.  The 
market  of  Cant«in  is  chiefly  supplied  with  fire- 
works from   Fatshaij. — Compendious  Detcrip, 

CRACTICUS  CHALYBEUS.     See  Cha- 

lybaeus  paradisaeus. 
CRATE.     Fr.  Chalk. 

CRAMBE  MARITIMA.  Linn.  Sea  Kale, 

Colewort. 

CRAMBU,  Tam.  Cloves. 

CRAN  DE  BRETAGNE.  F&.  Horse 
Badish. 

CRANE.  Several  eminent  naturalists 
ignore  the  great  differences  between  *  Storka' 
and  '  Cranes,*  though  they  differ  in  their 
appearance^  habits,  anatomy,  modes  of  breed- 
iiig,  and  everything,  except  that  both  happen 
to  be  long  legged  birds.  They  do  so  by 
designating  the  Hurgila  or  '  Adjutant', 
*  Leptoptilus  argala'  **  the  gigantic  Crane." 
Tiie  ordinary  Indian  Cranes,  Grua  antigoue, 
Gr.  cinerea,  Gr.  virgo,  and  Or.  leucogeranos, 
occur  rarely  in  the  North  West  Provinces. 
The  words  Crane,  Geranos  and  Grus,  and  the 
Hindustani  names  of  the  three  common  Indian 
species,  Saras,  Earranch,  and  Kakaria,  all  have 
reference  to  the  loud  trumpeting  of  these 
birds,  which  have  a  curious  internal  confor- 
mation resembling  that  of  the  Trumpeter 
Swans  ;  whereas  the  Storks  are  voiceless 
birds,  having  actually  no  vocal  muscles,  and 
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can  make  no   sound  but  by  clattering  their 
mandibles  together,  which  they  do  pretty  loud- 
ly.    The  ridge  or  keel  of  the  breast-bone,  com- 
mon to  all  birds  that  fly,  is,  in  the  Cranes,  be- 
longing to  the  restricted  geuus   Grus,  and  in 
the  Trumpeter  Swaus,  expanded  so  as  to  form 
a  cavity,  which  tbe  wind  pipe  is  prolonged  to 
enter  aud   reproceed  from,    after  describing  a 
vertical  convolution   therein.     Mr.    YarrelPs 
figure  of  this  curious  structure,  as  it  exists  in 
the  Hooper  Swaa  '  Cygnus    musicus'  is,  in  a 
general  way,  illustrative  of  it  ;  as  observed  in 
the  buccinator,   tbe  trachea   even  performs  a 
second  vertical     convolution,  while     in   tbe 
wild  Swan  of  North  America  (C.  americana,) 
and   in   the    nearly    afined  Bewick's    Swan 
(C.  Bewickii)  it  is  prolonged  to  form  a  hori- 
zontal loop  in  tbe  body  of  the  steruum,.poste- 
rior  to  the  vertical  convolution   within  the 
keel, — that  is,  in  general, — for  several  of  Be- 
wick*s  Swans  do  not  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  Hooper  Swan,  although  to  all  appearance 
of   full    age   and  development.     In  a   newly 
hatched  Hooper  Swan  examined,  not  even  an 
indication  of  tbe  pecniiar  structure  described 
could  be  detected  :  nor  does  it  occur  in  the 
two  species  of  Crowned  Crane  (Balearica)  nor 
in  the  Mute  Swans  (Cygnus  olor,  C.  immuta- 
bility, C.  atratus,  C.  nigricoUis),  nor  probably 
in  the  C.  ooscoroba  of  South  America  ;  but 
the   Crowned    Cranes    exhibit    one   curious 
anomaly  in  the  organ  of  voice,  which  is  that 
the  long  tendinous  muscle8,the  ofHce  of  which 
is  to  contract  the  windpipe,  and  which  are 
known  as   the   stern o-tracbeales,  from    their 
ordinary  mode  of  attachment,  are  not  fixed,  as 
usual,  at  their  lower  extremities  to  the  sides 
of  the  breastbone,  but  to  the  middle  of  the 
first  pair  of  ribs  !  The  steruo-tracheal  muscles 
are  wanting  to  the  '  Adjutant'  and  most  other 
Storks,  and  in  a  very  few  other  birds,  such  as 
the  Condors  (Sarcorhampbus)  of  the  Vulture 
family  ;  indeed   the  Vultures   generally  are 
among  the  most  silent  of  the  feathered  crea- 
tion, emitting  no  sound  beyond  a  feeble  cack- 
ling and  snorting  in  their  eagerness  over  their 
prey.     In  Australia  the  terra  '  Crane*  is   ap- 
plied to  the  Egrets  or  white  Paddy-birds,  as 
they  are  called  in  India  ;   while  in  the  Malay 
countries  the  so-called  Faddy  bird'  is  a  Finch  ; 
and  the  real  Crane  of  Australia  is  known  as 
the  *  Native  Companion.' 

Among  the  gralla tores  or  waders,  some 
cranes  and  storks,  four-fifths  of  the  ducks  and 
tbe  great  majority  of  the  scolopacidse  breed  in 
tbe  north  and  come  to  India  in  the  cold  sea- 
son. There  are  four  species  of  cranes  in  India, 
all  of  them  principally  or  solely  winter  visitants. 

Of  the  species  more  or  less  diffused  over 
India  while  in  their  winter  quarters^  two 
belong  to  tbe  division  termed  Antigone,  one 
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to  restricted  Grus,  and  one  to   Anthropoides 
of  Blytb. 

1.  Antigone  torquata ;  Grus  antigone  of 
Linnaeus  ;  Grus  torquata,  Viellot,  the  Saras, 
a  noble  bird,  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  tribe. 
During  the  breeding  season  it  has  a  pure 
white  collar  below  the  crimson  papillose 
naked  portion  of  the  neck,  whence  tbe  name 
torquatus.  It  is  mostly  seen  in  pairs ;  a 
few  of  which  breed  in  India  in  extensive 
jbils^  but  the  great  majority  cross  the 
Himalaya  for  that  purpose. 

2.  A.  leucogeranos  ;  Grus  leucogeranos  of 
Pallas,  is  the  beautiful  large  White  Ciane  of 
Northern  Asia,  with  black  wing-primaries, 
and  crimson  naked  face.  A  few  stray  pairs 
have  been  observed  from  time  to  time  south 
of  the  Himalaya,  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
Hindustan  ;  and  Burnes  figured  it  from 
the  vicinity  of  Kabul.  Instances  of  its  occur- 
rence within  the  confines  of  India  are  worthy 
of  special  record.  Mountaineer  once  or  twice 
indicated  this  fine  bird  in  his  narratives  of 
trans- Himalayan  peregrinations. 

The  other  Cranes  have  shorter  and  slate- 
colored  legs,  and  less  (or  in  one  instance  not 
any)  naked  skin  about  the  face. 

3.  Grus  cinerea,  L.  ;  C.  vulgaris,  Pallas. 
The  Kulung  or  Karrunch,  or  European 
Crane  :  common  to  Asia  and  N.  Africa. 
Visits  India  in  great  flocks,  which  wholly 
disappear  in  the  breeding  season. 

4.  Gr.  (or  Anthropoides)  virgo,  L.  The 
Kakarra,  or  '  Demoiselle  ;'  common  to  Asia 
and  North  Africa ;  is  only  known  in  India 
during  tbe  cold  weather  ;  but  it  reaches  further 
southward.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  cranes, 
and  certainly  one  of  tbe  most  elegant  of  this 
particularly  graceful  group  j  the  only  one  with 
the  head  fully  feathered,  aud  it  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  white  neck- tufts,  and  with 
lengthened  and  drooping  tertiaries,  and  a 
bright  crimson  eye.  Highly  gregarious,  the 
flocks  are  sometimes  immense. 

All  of  the  Cranes  are  easily  tamed  and  soon 
become  reconciled  to  captivity  ;  and  they  are 
very  ornamental  birds  to  keep.  They  have  a 
curious  and  peculiar  habit  of  skipping  about 
at  times,  attitudinizing  or  dancing,  and  now 
and  then  emitting  their  loud  cries.  In  the 
wild  state  they  do  much  damage  to  the  crops 
from  their  numbers  ;  and  repair  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  to  sand-flats  in  rivers^  or  to 
other  extensive  waters^  returning  to  feed 
morning  and  afternoon,  at  regular  hours. 
They  fly  in  V-like  flocks,  like  Wild  Geese. 
The  young,  commonly  two  in  number,  follow 
the  mother  soon  after  exclusion,  unlike  those 
of  the  Stork  and  Heron  tribe,  with  which  the 
Cranes  have  little  in  common.  The  Marabow 
feathers,  are  the  under  tail  coverts  of  the 
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Laptoptila8argala,andC.  marabow;  the  former, 
the  adjutant-bird  of  tropical  India,  furnishes 
the  best ;  the  latter  inhabits  Africa  and  Asia ; 
both  birds  are  very  large,  being  sometimes 
six  feet  high. — Z,  in  Indian  Fields'  JSimmond. 
Com,  Diet.  See  Birds,  Cygnas  ;  Egret ;  Stork. 

CRANQANORE,  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
in  lat.  lif  12'  N.,  is  built  on  the  Cranganore 
or  Aycotta  River.  Cranganore  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient  capitals  of  Mala- 
bar, and  in  some  of  the  ancient  copper  deeds 
appears  to  be  called  Muyiri-Kodu,  vbich 
a  writer  in  the  Madras  Journal  indicates  as 
perhaps  identifying  it  with  the  classical 
Muziris.  {1)'-Hor8burgh,  Ytde  Cathay,  IL  p. 
373. 

CRANGONID^,  a  family  of  Crustacea 
belonging  to  the  division  Decapoda  Alacroura, 
The  type  of  the  family  is  the  common 
shrimp,  Crangon  vulgaris^  and  no  other 
genera  are  included  in  it.  The  Common 
Shrimp  has  the  Carapace  and  abdomen 
almost  entirely  smooth,  with  the  exception 
of  one  small  median  spine  on  the  stomachal 
region. — Eng.  Cyc.  p.  188.  See  Crustaceae. 

CRANGON  VULGARIS.  The  Common 
Shrimp.  See  Crangonidae. 

CRANIA.     A  genus  of  molluscs. 

CRANI.    An  English  copyist  or    clerk  in 
a  public  Office,  generally  of  mixed  European 
and  Native  descent     The  origin  of  the  name 
has  been  disputed,  and  is,  it  is  believed,  ut- 
terly  unknown.     It     may    probably    be    a 
corruption  of  some  Portuguese  word,   op  it 
may  be  a  mispronunciation    of   Carana,  by 
which  the  Kayet'h  (Cayust'  ha,)  or  writing 
tribe,  is  designated  in  Bengal  ;  and  as  most 
native  writers   in  Public  Offices  are  of    the 
Carana    caste,     it   is  not   unlikely   that    by 
merely  extending  its   signification,  the  same 
word  have  been  used  to  designate  English 
writers.   The  word  from  being  utterly  harm- 
less in  its  application,  has  begun  of  late  years 
to  be  considered  decidedly  dyslogistic,  (to  use 
an  expressive  word  coined  by  Bentham)  and 
is   consequently   avoided  by   all   officials  of 
good   feeling,   for    fear   of   giving    offence. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  India 
Kayet'   hs,   are    now   ever    called    Khwaja, 
though  that  word  is  in  common  use  for  other 
classes.    In  mahomedan  countries,  however, 
the  term  khwaja  is  still  applied  to  writers  and 
teachers.     Dr.    Shaw    says    of  the    Moors 
in  Barbary,  "The   Hojas  suspend  their  ink- 
Lorns  in  their  girdles,"  (p.  227)  and  Lady 
Montagu  says,  '*  The  monastery  is  now  be- 
lonuingto  a  Hojia,  or  school  master." — Letters 
p.  176.     Elliol,  Supplement. 

CRANTI-PATA-QATL    See  Yoga, 
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CRAPE. 

Crepe 
Flohr 

Kraus  flohr 
Espumilla 


Fk. 
Geb. 

n 

It. 


Sopillo 
Sendal 
FUor 
Crespon 


Ix. 

Port. 

Rus. 

Sp. 


A  light  silk  manufacture. — McCnllocfCs 
Commercial  Dictionary^  p.  450.  Faulkner* 

CRASSATELLA.  A  genus  of  molluscs. 

CRASSINA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

CRASSOCEPHALUM  SQNCHIFO- 
LIUM.     Less.  Syn.  of  Emilia  sonchifolia. 

CRATAEGUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Bosaceae  and  the  sub- 
order Pomece.  C  crenulata  occurs  in  the 
Himalaya  and  C.  glabra,  Thunb,  in  Japan. 
— Engl.  Cyc*  p.  190.  Voigt. 

CRAT^GUS  CRENULATA .     Roxb. 

Indian  Pyracantha,  I  White  thorn.  Es«. 

Eko,  I  Gengaru.  Pokjabi. 

This  is  a  plant  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon,  also 
in  the  East  of  the  Punjab,  and  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley  between  Ram  pur  and  Sungiiam 
at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  7,000  feet.  It  is 
shrubby,  with  large  white  flowers:  woodnsed 
for  staves,  &c. — Drs.  Cteghom  Punjab 
Report,  p.  64.  J.  L,  Stewart  Punjab  Plants. 

CRATiEGUS  OXYACANTHA.  Ban- 
sinjli,  Hind.     A  plant  of  Kagham. 

CRAT-ffiVA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonginfir  to 
the  natural  order  Capparidace^.  The  ^gle 
marmelos  (BiWa  or  Mahura,)  formerly  con- 
sidered a  species  of  this  genus,  is  now  referred 
to  the  order  Aurantiacese,  C.  Roxbnrghii  and 
0.  uurvaU  grow  in  India.  The  bark  of  the 
root  of  C.  gynandra,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  said  to  blister  like  cantbarides. — 
Eng.  Cyc.  Voigt,  Dr.  0*Shaughnessy. 

CRATiEVA  INERMIS.  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Cratseva  nurvala,  Ham. 

CRATiEVA  MARMELOS.  Linn.  Syn.  of 
iEgle  marmelos,  (Bilva  or  Mahura),  former- 
ly considered  a  species  of  this  genua,  is  now 
referred  to  the  order  Anrantiaceae,  and  called 
iEgle  marmelos. — 0' Shaughnessyy  p,  296. 

CKAT^VA  RELIGIOSA,  Syn.  of  iEgle 
marmeloH. 

CRATiEVA  NURVALA,  Ham. 


Grata) va  tapia        Bukm. 
Tapia.  HiNi). 

Birmi.  ,. 


Nir  vala. 

MaTalingum. 

Maridu. 


Malkal. 

Tax. 

Til. 

A  small  tree,    15  to  20  feet  high,  which 
grows  in  Malabar  and  Mysore  —  Voigt, 

CRATiEVA,  Species  1 1  Boroana.   Urii. 

A  tree  of  Ganjam  and.  Gumsur,  which  has 
not  been  specifically  determined.  Its  ex- 
treme height  is  40  feet,  circumferenoe  5  feet 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of 
the  first  branch  9  feet.  It  is  tolerably  com- 
mon and  burnt  for  firewood.  The  bark  is  used 
medicinally  for  wooods* — Captain  Ifacdomaid. 
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CEAWFURD. 


CRE8S0N. 


CRATiEVA  liOXBURGHII>  £.  Rr,;  W.  continued  to  put  forth  publications  relating 


CratsBva  tapta, 
odora, 


» 


Vahl.  I  Oapparia  trifoUata,  Roxb. 
Ham,  I 


Bkko. 

BOKM. 

Can. 

DUK. 


Enq. 

Eng. 

Mark. 

»» 
Sans. 


Varan  a. 
>Iarraia. 

MaviliDga  maram. 
T«lla  ulimara 
Telia  ulimidi. 
Ulimidi. 
Ulimidi. 
Urumnti. 
Uiik  maun- 


Sans. 
Tam. 


Tkl. 
it 

i* 


Tikto  shak. 
Ka-dat. 
Narvala. 
Birmi-ki«jhar. 
8  leaved  Caper 

tree. 
Garlic  pear. 
Kurwan. 
Koomla 
Tapia. 

A  tree  of  both  the  Indian  peninsulas,  of 
the  Circars,  and  growing  in  Bengal,  at  Saba- 
runpore.  Wood  very  hard.  The  native  dhol 
is  often  made  of  it,  and  it  is  used  far 
many  common  purposes.  Dr.  Gibson  says  the 
wood  is  white  and  in  use  by  the  tur- 
ners, that  it  is  not  a  common  tree  on  the 
Bombay  side,  and  he  had  not  seen  it  in  the 
forests.  The  juice  and  a  decoction  of  its  as- 
tringent bark  are  given  in  intermittent  fever 
an^  typhus.  The  bark  macerated  in  water 
and  mixed  with  ginger,  long  pepper,  milk  and 
gingelly  oil,  is  applied  as  a  liniment  for  dicing 
up  sores.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  is  also 
given  in  flatulency- — Flor^  Andfi.  Dr$,  Voigt, 
Ainslie,  p.  S^-  Wight  and  Gibson,  Useful 
Mants,  Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

CKATiEVA  TAPIA.  Burm.  Syn.  of 
CratsBva  nurvala,  Bam, 

CRATEROPUS.  A  geuusof  birds  of  which 
C.  Jardinii,  C.  leucocephalus,  C  plebeius^ 
and  G*  rubigitiosus,  occur  \n  India. 

CRATERUS.  See  Kelat,  p.  488. 

CRAWFURD,  John  F.  R.  S.,  a  medical 
officer  of  the  East  India  Company's  army. 
He  entered  til e  service  in  1803,  retired  from 
it  in  1827,  and  died  in  1868.  After  serving 
about  Delhi  and  Ai^ra,  in  1808,  he  went  to 
Penang,  and  in  1811,  he  accompanied  Lord 
Minto  in  his  expedition  to  the  conquest 
of  Java.  He  was  then  appointed  to  a  uativA 
court,  and  in  1817  returned  to  Britain,  when 
in  1820,  he  published  his  History  of  tlje  In- 
dian Archipelago.  He  returned  to  India  in 
1824,  and  was  sent  by  the  marquis  of  Has- 
tings, then  Governor  General,  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China.  In  1823. 
Mr.  Adam,  then  Governor  Genera],  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  appointed  him 
Governor  of  Singapore,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years  and  returned  to  Bengal  In  1826, 
Lord  Amherst  appointed  him  Commissioner  in 
Pegu,  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  sent 
him  as  Envoy  to  the  Burmese  court.  In  1 827, 
he  returned  finally  to  Britain,  nnd  in  1828, 
published  his  embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin- 
China,  and  in  1 829,  an  account  of  his  mission 
to  Burmah.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death»  he 
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to  furtlier  India, — in  4862  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary of  the  Malay.Languages  ;  in  1856  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  he  took 
part  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  learned  at  the^ 
Ethnolo^cal  and  other  Societies^  Author  of 
Embassy  to  Ava,  iu  1827.  Lond.  1829.-^ 
History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Edin. 
1820,  3  vols. — Researches  in  India.  Lond. 
1817,  2  vo]s. — Embassy  to  Siam.  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language.  2 
vols.  8vo*  Lond.  1861,  Dictionary  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.     Loud.   18*57. 

CRAYFISH.    See  Crustacea. 

CKAYON.  A  compound  of  shell-lac, 
naptha,  and  some  colouring  matter,  used  far 
drawi  I  ig* — Faulin  er. 

CRAYONS  NQIRS.  Fr.  Blacklead  pen- 
oils. 

CREAT.  Due.  Bitter  plants,  species  of 
Exacum,  Ophelia^  Andrographis  paniculata. 
See  Chicetta. 

CREATE.     F».     Chketka. 

CREMNOBATES,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

CREED.  Mahomedaus  distinguish  be- 
tween a  creed  nnd  a  sectarian  fiaith  :  Din  is  a 
creed,  and  Mazliab  a  fakh. 

CREEK.  Kyun  gyee.   Burm. 

CREMONA,  one  of  th&  musical  instru- 
ments of  the  Burmese. 

CRENATULA,  a  genus  of  mollusos. 

CREPE.    Fr.    Crape. 
CREPIDULA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

CRE3P0N.     Sp.     Crape. 

CRES£;ENT.  This  is  used  by  the  mahome- 
dan  rulers  of  Turkey  and  of  Hyderabad  in  the 
Debkan  as  a  figiu-e  on  their  standards.  The 
orescent  is  worn  by  the  god  Siva  and  by  his 
consort  Parbati. 

CRESS«  American  or  Belleisle,  has  a  harsh 
flavour,  but  being  of  a  more  robust  nature 
than  the  garden  cress,  is  easier  cultivated  on 
the  plains  of  India^  It  is  raised  from  seed, 
the  young  leaves  cut  wheu  young  are  used 
for  salads  ;  requires  plenty  of  water. — Jafre^, 

CRESS,  Garden,  Lepidum  sativum. 

Keshad  An.     ChuDser        Guz.  Hind. 

Halim  (the  seAd)    Beno.     l4,oot    pntiah   (the 

Gus.  Hind.        leaves)  Hikd, 

Cresfton  Fa.    Tiireh-tezak  Pxbb. 

The  leaves  are  gently  stimulant  and  diure- 
tic ;  as  a  salad,  they  are  wholesome  and  pala- 
table and  serviceable  in  scorbutic  diseases. 
Cress  f«hould  be  sown  thick  in  very  narrow 
drills,  about  one  inch  deep  and  a  few -inches 
apart.  It  requires  to  be  well  watered  and  is 
in  season  all  the  year  round.  It  should  be 
cut  for  use  when  two  inches  high. — Riddell, 
Jaffrey. 

CRESSON.  Fb.    Garden  cress. 
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CRINUM. 

CRESS  SEED. 

Hurif   Ak.  Bbng.   Guz, 

AHverl, 

Tam. 

Hind. 

Saliveri 

»f 

Bohit'Osarashupa     Sans. 

Adala  Vifctilu 

Tkl. 

Cress  seed  is  of  a  rec 

dish  colour  and 

agree- 

able  warm  taste  and  is  used  by  native 
practitioners  as  a  gentle  stimulant,  also  as  a 
warm  aperient  when  bruised  and  mixed  with 
lime  juice.  The  seeds  are  procurable  in  most 
ludiun   bazars,  Alnslie. 

CRESS  OIL.  See  Oils. 

CRESTBD  COCKS-COMB.  Celosia 
cristata 

CRESTLESfl  PORCUPINE.  See  Porcu- 
pine.    Mammalia. 

CRETA.  It.  Lat.  Chalk,  also  Calcis  Car- 
bon as.    Lat. 

CREX  PRATENSIS,  the  Landrail  of 
Europe^  Asia,  N.  Africa,  is  common  in  Af- 
ghanistan, rare  in  the  N.  W.  of  India. 

CREYAT.  Guz.  and  Hind.,  also  Creyat 
root.  Anglo- Hind.  Chiretta. 

CRIM  TARTAR Y,  see  Komerkolli. 

CRINUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Amyrillacese.  Ab(mt  33  spe- 
cies are  known,  and  of  the  croSsses  or  liybrid 

varieties)  about  thirty  more. 

capense  lonKifl<>rum 

commelini  mnnritiaiium 

criientuiu 

defixum 

dlsticbiim 

eusifoliuin 

enibescens 

«*rythr()phyllum 

flux  id  um 

hutnile 

loddijB^esianum 


amabile 

americanum 

aixKBoam 

asiaticum     . 

augustum 

australe 

australisicum 

bracliyandriim 

brevilimbtim 

brousBonetii 

campauu  latum 


oriiatum 

petiolat.um 

piAten«e 

procenim 

revolutum 

rigidum 

Bcubium 

ftiuicum 

variabilti 


CRINUM  ASIATICUM.   Willd.   Herb. 


(a.)  tnxicarium      2{erb, 

(b.J  br.icteatum 

C  defixum  Ker. 


(c.)  anomalum        Uerh, 
(d.)  doclinatuiD 
Bulbioe  Asiatica,  var.  (a.) 


Biikb  dur^un  Bkng.  ]  Maha  tobaleo        Sinoh. 

Nag-dowia  of    Bombay.  '  Vieha  Munj;}ie  elle   Tam. 
Var(a.)  Poison  bulb  Eno.  [  Visha  veduruku ;      Tel. 


y«*8ara,v6Bura  ; 
Viaha  mungali ; 
Lakshmi  uarayaui- 
chettQ 


}i 


n 


it 


I 


Var  (a.)  Burra 

Kanoor  Hind. 

Beluta  polatali  Malbal. 

„      pota    ,,         „ 
Visharaandala        Nans. 

Common  in  gardens  and  groves  in  lower  Ben- 
gal and  in  the  Concans,  cultivated  as  a  lily  in 
-Ajniir  gardens  ;  the  flowers  are  fragrant  and 
ornamental.  The  Bengali  name  means  enter- 
view  of  ease.  The  root  of  the  variety  toxi- 
carinm  is  a  good  substitute  for  squill. 
Tbe  succulent  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
about  two  inches  broad  and  two  or  three 
feet  long.  The  natives  bruise  and  mix  them 
with  a  little  warm  castor  oil,  and  consider 
them  extremely  useful  for  repelling  whitlows, 
and  other  inflammations,  on  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  ;  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ear  opening  in  ear-ache ;  its  juice  is 
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emetiC)  but  very  irregular  in  its  action.  From 
two  to  four  drams(>f  recent  bulbs  are  mild  emetic, 
and  are  used  in  Hindustan  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  vomiting  after  poison  has  beea 
taten,  especially  that  of  the  Antiaris. 

The  syrup  is  nauseant  and  emetic  for  chil- 
dren. Dose,  a  desert  spoonful  repeated  as 
required.  An  infusion  is  a  mild  and  certain 
emetic.  In  doses  of  two  drachms,  given  every 
twenty  minutes,  this  solution  occasions  nauaea 
uud  i>erspi ration.  It  does  not  cause  griping, 
purging,  or  any  other  distressing  symptoms. — 
Benff.  Phar.  p.  301.  411.  Genl  Med,  Top,  p. 
138.  0*Shaughnessyf  page  655>  Aindie*s  MaL 
Med,  p.  301.     Eng.  Cyc.  p.  195. 

CRINUM  DEFIXUM.  Bot.  Mag.  Syn.  of 
Crinum  asiaticum,   WiUd. 

CRINUM  LATIFOLIUM.  Hkrb. 

Crinum  orDatum,  I  AmarilllB  latifulia 

var  Stfrh.  \  ^IlerL 

Jovanna-pula  tali,  Malkal. 

A  plant  common  in  Southern  India. 

CRINUM  MACROCARPON.  Two  gigan. 
tic  species  of  criuum  are  indigenoas  iu  the 
low  grounds  near  the  seacoast  of  Tenastie- 
rim,  one  is  the  large  fruited  criuum,  and  the 
other,  which  in  nearly  related  to  it,  bears  a 
large  bunch  of  fragrant  flowers. — I£<MSon. 

CRINUM  ORNATUM.  Ornamental  cri- 
num. There  are  no  lilies  in  the  Tenasserim 
country,  but  they  are  well  represented  by  spe- 
cies of  crinum,  which  Europeans  usually  dem*- 
minate  lilies.  A  very  large  petalled  species,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  is  much  cultiva- 
ted in  gardens,  and  is  quite  an  interesting 
plant. —  Mason, 

CRINUM  ORNATUM,  Var.  Hkeb.  Syn. 
of  Crinum  latit'(»lia,  Hei'b, 

CRINUM  ZEYLANICUM.  Singalese 
Criuum. 

Sookb-dursuD,  Hind. 

Grows  wild  in  low  grounds  near  the  Cham- 
bul  river. — Gen,  Afed.  Top,  p,  188. 

CRIOCERIDiE.    One  of  the  Coleoptera. 

CRISHNA,  familiarly  Kaniya,  also  called 
Heri,  and  written  Krishn,  Kisn,  Kistna,  and 
Krishna,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Yadu,  the  founder 
of  the  fifty-six  tribes  (Chah-pan-kula-Yadn) 
who  obtained  the  universal  sovereignty  of 
India,  and  was  descended  from  Yayat^  the  third 
son  of  Swayambhuma  Manu,  also  called  Yai- 
vaswata-manu  or  the  man,  Lord  of  the  earth, 
whose  daughter  Ella,  Terra^  was  espoused  by 
Budha  {Mercury,)  son  of  Chandra,  the  Moot^ 
whence  the  Yadu  are  styled  Chandravansi,  or 
children  of  the  moon.  Budha  was  therefore 
worshipped  as  the  great  ancestor,  Pitriswara, 
of  the  lunar  race,  and  previous  to  the  apotheo- 
sis of  Crishna,  was  adored  by  all  the  Yada 
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race.    The  principal  Bhriiie  of  Badlia  was  at 
Dwariea,  where  he  Rtill  reoeives  adoration  as 
Badha  Trivicraraa,  the  triple  energy,  like  the 
Hermes  Triplex  of  Egypt.   Krishna  or  Kaniya 
lived  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  brazen  age, 
calculated  to  have  ended  about  1100  to  1200 
years  before  Christ.     lie  wom  b^irii  tu  the  in* 
heritance  of  Vrij,  the  country  of  tlie  Siiraseni, 
comprehending  the  territory   round  Mathura 
for  a   space    of  eighty   miles,  of    wiiich    he 
w;is   unjustly  deprived  in  his  infancy  by   hi«» 
relative  Kansa.     From   its   vicinity   t(»  Delhi 
we    may    infer,   either    that   there    was    no 
lord     paramount     tunongst    die      Yadu    of 
this  period,  or  that    Crislina's  family    held 
as   vassals  of  Hastinapoor,    then  with  Indra- 
prestha   or    Delhi,   the  cin'ef    seat  of   Yadu 
power.      There    were    two    princes    named 
Surasen  amongst    the    imiuediate    predeces- 
sors   of  Crishna  :     one,    his    grandfather, — 
the  other  ei^ht  generations  anterior.     Which 
of  these  was  the  founder  of  Sura  poor   on  the 
Yamuna,  the  capital  of   the  Yadu,   we   know 
not,  but  we  may  assume  ihat  the  first  gave  his 
name  to  the  region  around  Mathura »  described 
by  Arrian  as  the    country  of   the  Surasen i. 
Alexander  was  in  India  probably  about  eight 
centuries  after  the  deification   of    Cbrishna, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to   find  that  the   inqui- 
ries he  instituted  into  the   genealogy  of   the 
dynasty  then  ruling  on  the  Yamuna,  corres- 
pond very  closely  witrh  those  of  the  Yadu  of 
this  distant  period  ;  and  combined  with  what 
Arrian  says  of  the  origin    of  the    Pandu,  it 
appears  indisputable  that  (he  descendants  of 
this  powerful  branch  of   the  Yadu  ruled  on 
the  Yamuna  when  the  Macedonian  erected  the 
altars  of  Greece  on  the  Indus.     That  the  per- 
sonage whose  epithets  of  Krishna-Sham  de- 
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their  pedigree  from  Crishna  or  Yadanath,  as 
dothejharejaof  Kutch.  (See  Krishua.)  When 
Aruugzeb   proscribed  the  idol  of  Kaniya,  and 
rendered  his  shrines  impure  throughout   Vrij, 
Kana  \{nj  Sing  offered  the  heads  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Rajpoots  for   his  service,    and  the 
god  was  conducted  by  the  route  of  Kotah  and 
ilampoora  to  Me  war.     An  omen  decided  the 
spot  of  his  future  residence.  As  he  journeyed 
to  gain  the  capital  of  the  Seesodia;  the  cha- 
riot-wheel sunk  deep  into  the  earth,  and  de- 
Hed    extrication  ;  upon  which   the     Sookuui 
(Augur)  interpreted  the  pleasure  of  the   god, 
that  he  desired  to  dwell    there.    This  circum- 
stance occurred  at   an  inconsiderable   village 
called  Siarh,  in  the  fief  of   Dailwara,    one  of 
the  sixteen    nobles  of   Mewar.     Rejoiced  at 
this  decided  manifestation  of  favour,  the  chief 
hastened  to  make  a  perpetual  gift  of  the   vil- 
lage  and  its  lands,  which   was   speedily   con- 
firmed by  the   patent  of  the  Bana.'   Nat'hji 
(the  god)  was  removed  from   his   car,  and   in 
due  time  a  temple  was  erected  for  his  reception, 
when  the  hamlet  of  Siarh  became  the  town  of 
Nat'  hdwara,  which  now  contains  many  thou- 
sand inhabitants   of  all   denominations,  who, 
reposing   uuder  the  especial  protection  of  the 
god,  are  exempt  from  every  mortal  tribunaL 
The  site  is  not  uninteresting,  nor  devoid  of 
the  means  of  defence.     To  the  east  it  is  shut 
in  by  a  cluster  of  hills,  and  to   tlie   westward 
flows  the  Bunas,  which  nearly   bathes  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  hills.     There  are  levea 
celebrated  images  of  Chrishna  in  Rajputanah." 
— 7W«  Rajasthan,  See  Krishna. 

CRITU.     See  Brahmadica. 

CROCHET  is  largely  made  by  the  children' 
of  the  Christian  mission  schools. 

CROCKATOA  or  KRAK ATOA,  about  five 


his  death,  they  placed  him  among  the  goda  as 
an  incarnation  of  Vi.shuu  or  the  Sun  ;  and 
from  this  period,  we  may  deduce  the  hindu 
notion  of  their  Trinity.  Arrian  enumerates 
the  names  of  Budaeus  and  Cradevas  amongst 
the  early  ancestors  of  the  tribe  then  in  power, 
which  would  alone  convince  us  that  Alexan- 
der had  access  to  the  genealogies  of  the  Fura- 
nas  ;  for  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing these  to  be  Budha  and  Croshtdeva,  an- 
cestors of  Crishna  ;  and  that  *^  Mathoras  and 
Cliaobaras,"  the  chief  cities  of  the  Surasen i, 
are  the  Mathura  and  Surpoor  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Sursen.  Fifty-seven  descents 
ore  given,  both  in  their  sacred  and  profane 
genealogies,  from  Crishna  to  the  princes  sup- 
posed to  have  been  contemporary  with  Vic- 
raroaditya.     The  Yadu    Bhatti    or    Shamah 


way  Mark,  in  entering  the  Straits  of  Sundw 
from  the  westward — Uorbhargh,  See  Pulo^ 
Bessy,  Bezee. 

CROCKERY.  Eng.  Earthenware. 
CROCODILE. 


Mag'r 

Kumhir 

Baya 


Hind. 

»i 
Jav. 


Buwaya  Malay. 

Sisan  Sind. 

Alii  Kimbula        Sihgh,. 


Crocodilus  biporcatus,  (?«».,  and  C.  palus- 
tris,  Lei9,  are  numerous  in*  the  CeyIon< 
lagoons ;  and  in  the  stomach  of  one  there 
were  found  ^everal  small  tortoises  and  broken 
bricks  and  gravel.  They  are  present  in  all  the 
larger  rivers  of  the  peninsula,  the  Kaveri 
Kistna,  Godaveri,  and  their,  feeders  ;  also  in 
the  Indus  and  its  feeders,  in  the  Ganges 
and  its  feeders,  in  the  Irawatii  and  its 
feeders,  and    in  all  the  rivers  of  the  Malay 


Bhatti  (the  Asham  Betti  of  Abul  Fa^l),  draw  '  and    Phillppuie    Archipelago.     The  Malays 
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of  the  peninsula  reckon  three  species,  tlie  labu 
or  gourd,  the  kutak  or  frog,  and  the  tarobaga, 
or  copper  crocodile.  That  found  in  Sunia- 
Ira  and  Java  is  the  Crocodilus  biporcatus  of 
nsturalists,  which  is  found  also  in  Celebes 
and  Borneo,  and  the  Moluccas  ;  bat  in  addi- 
tion <to  this,  there  is  another  in  the  rivers  of 
Borneo,  formidable  by  its  size  and  rapacity, 
partaking  of 'the  character  of  the  bipurcatus 
and  the  garial  of  the  Qanges. — (Crattfurd, 
page  10.)  Crocodiles  of  enormous  swe  are 
seen  in  every  ssreek,  in  every  river  in  the 
Sunderbnns  :  these  have  a  broad  flattened 
muzzle,  vvith  unequal  teeth  of  a  formidable 
size  and  shape,  the  outline  of  the  jaw,  where 
the  teeth  are -seen  protruding  interl(»cked  with 
each  other,  is  a  waving  line,  giving  to  this 
ugly  animal  a  fierce  and  cruel  aspect.  Cro- 
codiles are  eaten  on  the  Sind  frontier.  The 
animals  on  the  Qanges,  varying  in  size  from 
a  spaa  in  length  to  18  or  :23  feet,  are  usually 
seen  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  black  mud 
basking  in  the  sun  ;  they  sleep  very  soundly, 
for  a  steamer  may  be  seen  going  at  full  speed, 
and  making  the  ^sual  splash  and  noi.ne,  pasn- 
ing  within  ten  paces  of  a  sleeping  crocodile, 
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where  they  flow  through  the  cultivated  por- 
tions of  the  cr»untry,  stakes  are  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  watering  places 
or  ghauts,  opposite  to  the  villages,  where  the 
inhabitants  may  bathe  in  security  and  draw 
water  for  domestic  purposes  ;  but  even  this 
precaution  is  not  always  sufficient  to  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  the  fierce  crocodiles.  The 
crocodile  being  an  amphibious  animal,  finds 
no  diflkulty,  when  pinched  by  hunger,  in 
turning  the  flank  of  the  sUkes,  and  taking 
up  his  post  within  the  enclosure,  where  he 
silently  awaits  his  prey.  A  surveyor  on  the 
banks  of  the  Goraee,  was  witness  to  a  shock- 
ing occurrence  in  connection  witn  Uiese  en- 
closures. A  young  hindu  girl,  about  14  years 
eld,  «ame  to  fill  a  pitcher  with  water,  and 
bad  hardly  pnt  her  feet  into  the  water,  when 
a  crocodile,  which  ha»l  been  lying  in  wait  in- 
side the  enclosure,  rushed  at  the  poor  isirl, 
seized  her  in  its  formidable  jaws,  scrambled 
up  the  banks  of  the  river,  holding  the  shriek- 
inihfi  straggling  girl  well  up  in  the  air  by  the 
middle  <rf  her  lx>dy,  and  plunged  heavily  into 
the  river  outside  of  the  stake.  A  smothered 
scream,  a  ripple  upon  the  water,  a  few  •  bub- 


without  disturbing  its  slumbers.     To  a  casual  I  bles,  and  the  frightful  scene  was  closed.     A 
observer  they  resemble  mud-covered  logs  of  |  more  daring  attack  by  a  Sunderbuu  erooodile 


wood  and  it  is  not  until  the  large  square  glit- 
tering scales  which  are  of  exceeding  strength 
and  beauty  when  closely  examined,  and  the 
elevated  and  doubly  dentelated  ridge  or  crest 
that  runs  along  either  side  e^f  the  tail  become 
visible,  or  are  seen  to  glisten  in  the  sun,  that 
the  shapeless  mass  is  found  to  be  a  fierce, 
carnivorous  and  dangerous  animal.  The 
Gaugetic  garial  is  not  seen  in  the  Sunder- 
bnns ;  it  appears  to  love  the  sweet,  and  compa- 
ratively speaking  quieter  waters  of  the  upper 
rivers  of  India  and  their  clean  pandbanks, 
where  they  may  be  seen  lying  with  their 
mouths  wide  open,  but  for  what  purpose  it  is 
difficult  to  divine,  unless  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
numerous  small  red  filan)entous  worms  that 
cluster  about  their  fauces.  The  lower  jaw 
being  prolonged  backward  beyond  the  skull, 
causes  the  upper  jaw  to  appear  moveable, 
which  it  only  is  when  accompanied  by 
the  whole  of  the  skull,  entire  head,  but 
not  otherwise.  A  small  brown  bird  has 
been  seen  to  alight  upon  the  tongue  of 
an  open-mouthed  crocodile  and  pick  the 
worms  from  the  throat  as  it  lay  upon  a  sahd* 
bank  in  the  Ganges.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  snubbed  nose  crocodile  always  re- 
mains in  fresh  water  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  as  they  are  found  all  along  the  Chitta- 
gong  and  Arracan  coasts,  never  far  from  the 
shore  it  is  true,  but  still  in  honafde  salt 
water,  where  they  are  as  dangerous  as  sharks. 
In  the  rivers  of  the  Delta  of  the  Qances 
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than  evon  tire  above,  occurred  a  few  yean  a^o 
at  Hoolna :  a  gang  of  ironed  convicts  were 
being  inspected  by  the  magistrate  prior  to 
their  being  sent  olf  to  another  and  a  more  dis- 
tant jail  ;  the  men,  numbering  with  their 
guards  about  fifty,  were  drawn  up  in  line  on 
the  raised  embankment  or  levee  of  the  river ; 
the  examination  was  proceeding,  when  a  cro- 
codile rushed  up  the  bank,  seized  a  manacled 
prisoirer  by  the  legs,  dragged  him  from  the 
ranks,  and  in  a  moment,  and  that  before  any 
assistance  -could  possibly  be  rendered,  had 
plunged  into  the  river  and  disappeared.  A 
pmall  specimen  of  the  Crocodilus  biporcatus, 
6  feet  lontf,  Mr.  Blyth  tel4s  us,  was  taken  out 
of  the  Wellington  tank  uf  Calcutta.  The 
Crocodilus  palustris  of  Lesson,  likewise  occurs 
in  India.  The  Peer-puker  at  Pundooa  is  a 
large  tank,  forty  feet  deep  and  50O  years  old. 
The  most  remarkable  tenant  of  this  tank 
was  a  tame  crocodile  called  Fateh  Khao, 
which  obeyed  the  call  of  a  fakeer  living  upon 
the  embankments.  On  summons,  the  monster 
shows  itself  upon  the  surface  and  keeps  float- 
ing for  several  minutes.  Captain  von  Oriieh 
saw  thirty  crocodiles  in  a  tank  nearKurraehee, 
who  at  the  cull  of  the  fakeer  instantly  crept 
out  of  the  water,  and  like  so  many  dogs  lay  in 
a  semi-circle  at  the  feet  of  their  master.  In 
Colonel  Tod's  time  there  were  two  crooo^les 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oodipoor,  who 
oame  for  food  when  calli»d.  He  often  exasper- 
ated them  by  throwing  an  inflated  bladder  which 
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tkoinoiisieni  greedily  reoeived,  only  to  dive  away 
iu  angry  disNppointment.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
that  a  Uaj  put  chief  affirmed  he  had  ventured  to 
swim.  PtMrtions  of  these  reptiles  have  heen 
disouvered  fossil  in  tlie  Sewalik  Hills  and  in 
Burma.  In  India,  the  crocodiles  are  often 
called  alligators,  but  the  former  are  confined 
to  the  old  and  tbe  alligator  to  the  new  world,  to 
tropical  and  Soiitheru  America,  where 
tbey  are  styled  also  C*aymari,  Jacar.  The 
alligator  closely  resembles  the  crocodile,  but 
has  characters  sufficiently  distinct  to  have  con- 
stituted a  new  genus. 

In  Egypt,  the  crocodile  was  sacred  to  Typhon 
and  to  the  g<Ki  of  Papremis. 

In  Siam  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile  is  sold 
for  food  in  the  markets  and  bazaars.  Bishop 
Fallegoiz  (vi.  p.  174)  relates  that  un  jour  je  vis 
plus  de  einqaante  crocodiles,  petits  et  grands 
attaches  aux  colonnes  de  leurs  uiaisons.  lis 
les  vendent  la  chair  comme  on  vendrsit  de  la 
chair  de  poro,  mais  a  bien  roeilleur  marche." 

A^ native  r.f  Ceylon  who  resided  for  a  long 
time   at   Caltura,    told    Sir  J.  E.   Tennent, 
that  in  the  rivers   which  flow    into  the   sea, 
both  there  and   at   Bentotte,  crocodiles  are 
frequently  caught  in  corrals,  formed  of  stakes 
driven  into  tbe  ground  in  shallow  water,  and 
so  constructed,  that   when  the   reptile  enters 
to  seize  the  bait  placed  within,  tbe  aperture 
closes  behind,  and  secures  him.  A  professional 
*'  crocodile  charmer"  then   enters,   muttering 
a  spell,  and  with  one   end  of  a  stick  pats  the 
creature  gently  on  the  head  for  a  time.     The 
operator  then  boldly  mounts  astride  upon  its 
shoulders,  and  ctmtinues  to  soy  the  it  with  his 
one  hand,  whilst  with    the  other  he  contrives 
to  pass  a  rope  under  its  body,  by  which  it  is 
at  last  dragged  on  shore.    This  story  serves 
to  corroborate  the  narrative  of  Mr  Waterton 
and  hilt  alligator.      The  Singhalese    believe 
that  the  crocodile  can  only  move  swiftly  on 
sand  or  smooth  clay,  its  feet  being  too  tender 
to  tread  firmly  on  hard  or  atony  ground.    In 
the  dry  season,  when  the  water-c<>urses  begin  to 
fail  and  the  tanks  become  exhausted,  the  marsh- 
crocodiles  have  occasionally  been  encountered 
in  the  jungle,  wandering  in  search  of  water. 
During  a  severe  drought  iu  1844,  they  deser- 
ted a  tank  near  Kornegalle  and  traversed  the 
town    during    the    nighty    on    their  way  to 
another  reservoir  in  tbe  suburb,  two  or  three 
fell  into  the  weJls,  others,  in  their  trepidation^ 
laid  eggs  in  the  streets,  and  some  were  found 
entangled  in  garden-fences  and  killed. 

Generally,  however,  during  the  extreme 
drought,  when  unable  to  procure  their  ordi- 
nary food  from  the  drying  up  of  the  water* 
courses,  tbey  bury  themselves  in  the  mud, 
and  remain  in  a  state  of  torpor  till  released 
by  the  recurrence  of  rains.     At  Ame-twoe, 
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in  the  eastern  province,  whilst  riding  across 
the  parched  bed  of  the  tank,  he  was  shown 
a  recess,  still  bearing  the  form  and  impress 
of  a  crocodile,  out  of  which  a  crocodile  had 
benn  seen  to  emerge  the  day  before.  A  story 
was  also  related  to  him  of  an  officer  attached 
to  the  department  of  the  Surveyor- General, 
who,  haviiTg  pitched  hia  tent  in  a  similar  po- 
sition, was  disturbed  during  the  night  by  feel- 
ing a  movement  of  the  earth  below  his  bed, 
from  which,  on  the  following  day,  a  crocodile' 
emerged,  making  its  appearance  from  beneath 
the  matting.  They  are  said  to  eat  only  living 
creatures,  but  the  dead  bodies  in  the  Ganges 
are  also  said  be  eaten  by  them.  Little  is 
known  as  to  the  usual  food  of  the  crocodile. 
Herodotus  (Euterpe  viii)  records  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Egyptians  that  the  crocodile 
of  the  Nile  abstains  from  food  during  the 
four  winter  months,  and  in  Java  it  is 
believed  that  they  will  eat  only  living  crea- 
tures. A  curious  incident  occurred  some  years 
ago  on  the  Maguruganga  stream,  which 
flows  through  the  Pasdun  Corle.  to  join  the 
Bentotte  river.  A  man  was  fishing  seated  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree  that  overhung  the  water  • 
and  to  shelter  himself  from  the  drizzling  raiu| 
he  covered  his  head  and  shoulders  with  a  bag* 
folded  into  a  shape  common  with  the  natives! 
While  in  this  attitude,  a  leopard  sprung  upon 
him  from  the  jungle,  but,  missing  its  aim, 
seized  the  ba.j<  and  not  the  man,  and  fell  with 
it  into  the  river.  Here  a  crocodile,  which 
had  been  eyeing  the  angler  in  despair,  seized 
the  leopard  as  it  fell  and  sunk  with  it  to  the 
bottom." — Letter  from  Gooneralne  Aloodelliar 
Interpreter  of  the  Supreme  Court  JOth  Janu- 
ary 1861.  Cal.  Rev.  Jo,  B,  A.  S.  Lowest 
Sarawak,  p,  83.  TenneiU's  Sketclus  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Geylon,  p.  288.  See 
Crocodile. 

CROCODILIDiE,  tbe  crocodile  tribe,  a 
family  of  Saurians,  of  the  order  Emydosauri, 
which  includes  also  the  family  Gharialida, 
compri^ing  the  largest  living  forms  of  that 
order  of  reptiles.  Dumeril  and  other  naturalists 
distinguished  the  family  by  the  appellation  of 
Aspidi(»t  (shielded)  saurians,  while  many  mod- 
ern zoologists  have  considered  th,em  as  forming 
a  particular  order.  They  form  the  Loricata 
of  Merrem  and  Fitzinger,  and  the  Emydo- 
saurians  of  De  Blainville.  They  may  be  shown 
as  under: — 

Order  Emydosanri. 
Fam.  Crooodilid». 

Crooodilus  poroiua.  SchnM  the  Indian  Crocodile 
biporoatua.  0  4^  V.  Surm,  Benn] 
trigonope.  Gray,  Syn.  C.  paluitur. ' 

T  ^'i^^^\^^>  ^^^y-    Ganges  Western 
lodiA :  The  large  headed  iDdian  crocodile, 
palustna,  Leu,  Bengal. 
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CROMLBCH. 


CKOMLECU. 


Fam.  Ghari&lidra. 

QharialU  gangetica,    Qeofr.    G  angea. 

Tlie   narrow  beaked  ciocodile   of  the 
Ganges. 

The  Garial  of  the  Ganges  is  supposed  to 
he  the  largest  of  the  living  Saurians.  The 
measurement  of  the  largest  mentioned  by 
Messrs.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  is  given  at  5 
metres,  40  centimetres  (17  feet  8  inches). — 
JSngl,  Cye.  page  205. 

CUOCODILUS  BIPORCATUS.  C.  Bombi- 
frons.  C.  Palustris.  C.  Porosus.  See  Croco- 
•dilidaB. 

CROCUS,  in  the  arts,  a  peroxide  of  iron, 
fiBed  as  a  polishing  material. 

CROCUS.     Lat.     Saffron. 

CROCUS  INDICUS.  Rumph.  Syn.  o/ 
Oarthanius  tinctorius,  Linn. 

CROCUbSATIVUS,  Linn. 

ISafron  Ar- Malay. Pers.    Konyer  MaLaY. 

Kurkum  Hebrew   -  Karkiim  Pbrs. 


BURM. 

£no. 


Konyer 

Karkum 

Abir 

Kavera  ;  Kaamir 

jaman 
K  link  u  ma 
KaHOiira  jamma 
Koliooii 
Koongoomapu 
Kunkuma  pavoo 


Sans. 


Singh. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


Than-wen 
Saffron 
Knrkom  of  Old 

Te«tameDt 
Crocus 
Grociia  of  Homer 

aud  Hippocratos    Gr. 
Zttffrbn  Hind. 

Keyaur  ,» 

A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  naturalized  in  Eng- 
LindjFrance,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  Persia  aud  Cashmere.  The 
saffron  of  commerce  consist  of  the  dried  stig- 
mata of  the  flower.  These  are  picked  out,  dried 
on  paper  either  in  a  kiln  or  by  the  sun.  If 
Compressed  into  cakes,  it  is  accordingly  called 
coke  saffron  ;  hay  saffron  is  what  is  usually 
met  with,  aud  it  consists  of  the  ntigmas, 
each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
brown  red,  the  upper  part  flattened,  widened, 
and  cleft  ;  the  lower,  hair-like  and  yellowiah. 
The  odour  is  fragrant,  taste  bitter,  but  agree- 
able. Saffron  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  Mr. 
Pereira  informs  us  that  one  grain  of  good 
saffron  contains  the  stigmata  and  styles  of 
nine  flowerSi  so  that  one  ounce  of  saffron  is 
equal  to  4,320  flowers.  Cake  saffron  as  now 
met  with  containg  none  of  the  real  article, 
being  prepared  from  the  florets  of  the  safflower 
(see  Carihamuf)  made  into  a  paste  with  gum 
water.  Dr.  Honigberger,  mentions  that  Cro- 
cus sativus  is  monopolized  by  the  Cashmerean 
government  and  that  the  Hakims  of  the  Pun- 
jab use  saffron  in  melancholy,  typhus  fever, 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  retention  of 
urine. — O* Shaughnesty^  p,  654.  Honigberger^ 
p.  263.  /JoyZ**,  p.  688.  Birdwood.  Waring,  See 
Saffron. 

CROMLECH,  IB  a  word  applied  by  the 
British  to  widely  different  structures.  Its 
true  meaning  is  a  circle  of  uprightstonep, 
like  the   '"hurlers"   and  ''nine  maidens'*  in 
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Cornwall.  The  cromledi  of  the  British  anti- 
quarian is  the  same  as  the  Welsh  and  English 
"quoit,"  such  asArthurg  quoit  or  coetan,  uenr 
Criccieth  ;  Lany on  quoit  and  chnn  quoit  and 
others  in  Cornwall  Stanton  Drew  quoit  iit 
Somersetshire  ;  the  Kitts  Koty  or  quoit,  near 
Maidstone  and  the  Ooit-y-enroo  in  Guernsey, 
all  of  them  circles  of  upright  stonea.  Profes- 
sor Sven  Nilsson  (On  the  Stone  Age,  p,  lo9.) 
defines  the  English  cromlech  as  synonymous 
to  the  French  dolmen,  the  Scandinavian  dcis 
and  the  dyss  of  Denmark,  consisting  of  one 
large  block  of  stone  anpported  by  some  three 
to  five  stones  arranged  in  a  ring  and  intended 
to  contain  one  corpse  only,  several  of  these 
dorsar  being  sometimes  enclosed  in  circles  of 
raised  stones.  Following,  however,  the 
nomenclature  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Lukis,  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assis^nin^  the  word 
cromlech  to  all  elaborate  megalithic  structures 
of  one  or  more  chambers,  in  which  category 
the  passage   graves   may  be   included. 

The  Dolmen  (Dola  table,  moen  a  stone),  is 
as  its  name  impliea,  of  different  structure.  The 
cromlechs  of  Jersey  and  the  adjacent  islands 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  French  Grottes 
auz  Fees,  the  fairys  grotto,  as  well  as  the 
Gangrifter,  the  gallery  tombs  of  the  Swedes, 
the  jettestuer  or  chambered  tumuli  of  the 
Danes  and  the   German,  Huneubetten. 

In  China,  the  chambered  tumuli  associated 
with  uiegolithic  avenues  have  attained  their 
greatest  development.  The  great  tomb  (the 
Ling  or  resting  place  of  Yung  Lo  of  the  Ming 
dynasty)  thirty  miles  from  Pekin,  consists  of 
an  enormous  mound  or  earth  barrow  covered 
with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  a  mile  in 
circumference.  In  the  centre  of  the  mound 
is  a  st<ine  chamber  containins:  the  sarcophagus 
in  which  is  the  corpse.  This  chamber  or 
vault  is  approached  by  an  arched  tunnel,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  bricked  up.  This  entrance 
is  approached  by  a  paved  causeway  passing 
through  numerous  arches,  galleries,  courts  and 
halls  of  sacrifice,aud  through  a  Umg  avenne  of 
colossal  marble  figures  sixteen  pairs  of  wolves, 
kelins,  liom*,  horses,  camels,  elephants,  and 
twelve  pairs  of  warriors,prie8tsand  civil  officers. 

The  tombs  of  the  Hova  race  of  Madagascar 
consist  of  stone  vaults,  made  of  immense  slabs 
of  stone,  flat  inside,  forming  a  subterranean 
grotto.  They  also  erect  stone  pillars  similar 
to  the  menhir.  The  supposed  aborigines  of 
Madagascar  were  the  Yasimba,  whose  tombs 
are  small  tumuli  or  cairns,  surmounted  by  aa 
upright  stone  pillar.  The  *^  Celt*'  chipping  or 
hewing  stone,  the  thunderbolt,  the  coin  de 
foudre,  laierre  de  tonerre,  the  Ttl  hugger 
steen  of  the  Germans,  may  have  been  the  moeo 
sourons  of  Brittany,  a  hatchet,  axe,  chisel,  adze 
or  wedge.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Chaiiud 
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CROSS. 


CBOTALARIA. 


Ifllands.  Those  found  in  the  Carnatic  are 
of  Obrolite,  those  of  the  Swiss  lakes  are  «>f  jade* 
The  Cromlech  or  Iri-lithic  altar,  in  the  centre 
of  all  Druidic  monumeuts,  is  supposed  by 
Tod  to  be  a**  toruu"  or  triumpiial  arch,  sacred 
to  the  sun-god  Belenus. — Lt.  Oliver^  H.  A,  F. 
R.  G.  »S*.  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Science,  April, 
1870.     See  Cairn. 

CROIiE,oR  CROR.  Ten  millions  ;  a  crore 
of  rupees  is  t'qual  to  one  million  sterling. 
The  names  of  the  higher  numbers  are  thus 
given  in  the  '^Zabdat-ooUQiianiu."  100  crttre 
=1  Urub.  100  Urub=l  K,hurub.  100  Kh, 
urub=»l  Neel.  100  Neel=l  Pudum.  100 
Pudum=l  Sunk,  h.  100  Sunk,  h=l  Uid.  100 
Uld^l  Unk.  i:)0  Uuk=l  Fudhfi.--- Mliot. 

CliORl.  When  Akbar  introduced  his  re- 
venue reforms,  he  appointed  a  Collector  fur 
every  Crore  of  Dams,  (i.  e.,  'i^joO.OOO  Rs.) 
wliom  he  designated  by  the  title  of  Amil  or 
Ainilguzar,  and  to  that  functionary  the  instruc- 
tions are  directed  in  the  A>eeu-i-Akberee  ; 
the  designation  of  Crori  being  of  subsequent 
introduction. — Elliot. 

CROSS.  The  symbol  of  the  circle  and  the 
cross  under  every  variety  of  ci re ii matinee,  in 
Egypt,  Africa,  Britaln,China,  Scandinavia, and 
America,in  every  Jige,  by  every  people,  from  the 
dawn  of  seculfir  history  to  the  present  hour, 
has  been  held  by  all  in  the  same  superstitious 
veneration,  been  honoured  with  the  SJime  dis- 
tinguishing rites,  and  has  always  expressed 
the  wauie  doctrine  or  mystery.  Divine  poten- 
tiality was  sometimes  indicated  by  two  or 
more  sceptres  arranged  at  right  angles  or 
qua'dviiially,  with  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  or 
a  simple  circle,  or  six  or  eight  round  stars, 
at  the  point  of  intersection,  with  other  orbs 
or  ornaments,  Osiris  by  the  (ftoss  gave  eternal 
life  to  the  spirits  of  the  just.  With  the  cross, 
Thor  smote  the  head  of  the  great  serpent, 
the  Muysca  mothers  laid  their  children  be- 
neath a  cross,  tru.sting  by  that  sign  to  secure 
them  from  evil  spirits.  The  Cross-cake, says  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  was  the  hieroglyph  for 
*  civilised  land,*  obviously  a  land  superior  to 
their  own,  as  it  was  indeed  to  all  other  mun- 
dane territories  ;  for  it  was  that  din  tan t, 
traditional  country  of  sempiternal  contentment 
«nd  repose,  of  exqtiisite  delight  and  serenity, 
where  nature  unassisted  by  man  produces  all 
that  is  necessary  for  his  sustentation  ; 
and  whose  midst  was  Crowned  with  a  sacred 
and  glorious  eminence — the  umbilicus  orbls 
terramm — towards  which  the  heathen  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  in  all  ages  turned  a 
wistful  gaze  in  every  act  of  devotion,  and 
hoped  to  be  admitted,  or  rather  to  be  restor- 
ed, at  the  close  of  this  transitory  scene. 
The  Crux  ansata  is  the  earliest  known 
form  of  the  cross.    It  is  commonly  called  the 
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key  of  the  Nile,  because  often  seen  on  Coptic 
and  Egyptian  mountains.  It  was  very  simi- 
lar to  the  Roman  letter  T  with  a  roundlet  or 
oval  placed  immediately  above  it,  and  signified 
hidden  wisdom  or  the  life  to  come.  It  was 
used  by  the  Chaldeans,  Pheniciaus,  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians  ;  doubtless  it  was  intended  to 
denote  the  sol»r  and  terrestrial  spheres,  and 
subsequently  sovereigns  each  adopted  the 
circle  associated  with  it  the  cross,  and  this 
synihol  of  royalty  is  in  use  with  every  king 
of  Europe.  The  Chakra  in  the  hands  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  is  a  modification  of 
it.  In  Egypt  and  China  it  was  used  to  indi- 
cate a  land  of  corn  and  plenty,  and  when 
divided  into  four  equal  segments, it  was  the 
symbol  of  the  primeval  abode  of  man,  the 
I  traditional  paradise  of  Eden.  The  cross,  says 
j  Colonel  Wilford  {As.  Res.  x.,  p.  124)  though 
i  not  an  object  of  worship  amongst  the  buddhista 
is  a  favourite  emblem  and  device  amongst 
them.  It  is  exactly  the  cross  of  the  Manichees^ 
with  leaves  and  flowers  springing  from  it 
(and  fruit  also  it  is  said):  It  is  called  '*  the 
divine  tree,"  *'the  tree  of  the  goda,"  **  the  tree 
of  life  and  knowledge,'*  and  productive  of 
whatever  is  good  and  desirable,  and  is  placed 
in  the  terrestrial  paradise." 

The  pre-christian  cross  ia  not  nnfrequently 
SMsociated  with  a  tree  or  trees.  The  8ign  of 
the  cross  began  to  be  used  by  christians  in 
the  fourth  century,  wnd  is  described  by  Lac- 
tantus  as  hu  impregnable  fortress  to  defend 
those  impressed  with  it,  for  such  the  devil 
cannot  approach — ? 

CROSS  ISLAND,  a  .small  island  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  Bombay 
1 1  ar  bo  u  r. — Horsburgh, 

CROSSOPUS.     See  Sorex. 
CROSSORHINUS.    See  Squalid©.  Fishes. 
CROSSANDRA  AXILLARIS.    Acuutha- 
ceae.  Axil -flowered  Crossandra. 

CROSS-BILLS  inhabit  pine  forests,  and 
are  birds  of  remarkably  vagrant  habits,  the 
Parrot  Crossbill,  (Loxinp  itt/opsiiticus)  seems 
to  be  merely  a  larger  and  more  robust 
variety  of  the  common  ciossbill,  L.  curvirostra. 
CROTALARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  FabacesB,  sec  B.  Loteae,  of  which  40 
species  are  known  in  India  : 
alata  jimcea 

anthylloides  laburnifoHa 

argentea  lunulata 

montaua 
Notonii 
obtecta 
paoiculata 
parviflora 
prostata 
pulcherrima 
pulchella 
purpurea 
quinquefolia 
ramodssima 
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aii)orescen3 

bracteata 

brownei 

burliia 

barbata 

bifaria 

evolvuloides 

formosa 

fulva 

hirta 

incana 


retasa 

rubiginoea 

semperflorena 

sagittalis 

sericea 

striata 

specioi  a 

tetragona 

tenuifolia 

trifoliaatrum 
verrucosa 

WaUichiaua 

Wigbtiana 

uncioella 


CEOTALARIA  JUNCEA. 

The  fibres  of  the  barks  of  C.  barbia,  C. 
jancea  and  C.  retusa  are  lar|2;eiy  used  as  cor- 
dage material.  C  juiicea  yields  the  Sunn  of 
commerce  :  the  C.  tenuit'olia  furnishes  the 
Jubbuipore  Kemp,  and  C.  retusa  in  Madras, 
and  C.  burrhia  iu  Siud,  are  employed  fur 
•cordage  and  canvas,  and  in  fabricating  coarse 
guuny  cloth.  —  VoigL     W,  Ic, 

CROTALAIUA  ANQULOSA.  Linn.  syn. 
of  Grotalaria  verrucosa,  Linn. 

CROTALAPwIA  BENGALENSIS.  Linn. 
£yn.  of  Crotalaria  juiicea,  Linn, 

CROTALARIA  BURHlA.  Ham.  Buch. 

Buta,  Khep  Svtlbj. 
Khip,  bbata,  bui)  Bsas. 
Latbia,  Kharsan,  Hind. 


Sis,  ftiMai,  meini,  put  a 

Tr.  Ind. 
£hippi  of  SuTLBJ,  Bavi. 

A  naked-looking,  bushy  plant,  common  in 
all  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  Punjab  from 
Delhi  to  Trans- Indus,  up  to  Peshawar.  It  is 
browsed  by  cattle.  It  has  a  very  tough  bark, 
and  with  exactly  the  smell  of  broom  when 
bruisedy  which  probably  gets  it  the  name 
^^  bui/'  fragrant.  Ropes  are  in  many  parta  made 
from  it  by  the  dry  process  (and  apparently 
sometimes  after  two  «r  three  days  «teeping) 
but  notably  not  so,  in  places  near  Delhi,  where 
the'*  khip"  used  for  this  is  from  Orthauthera  a 
very  different  plant. — />r.  J.  L,  iitewarL 

CROTALARIA  C^KULlA.  Jacq.  syn. 
i>t  Crotalaria  verrucosa,  Linii. 

CROTALARIA  EL  KG ANS,  Its  seeds  are 
contained  in  inflated  pods,  which  rattle  when 
ahaken.  The  plants  gruw  readily  in  any  tolera- 
bly good  soil,  and  abound  in  India  — RiddtlL 

CROTALARIA  FENESTRATA.  Sims, 
syn.  of  Crotalaria  juncea,  Linn* 

CROTALARIA  JUNCEA.     Linn. 

C.  BdDgalenaiB  Lam.  i  C.  porrecta  WaU, 

C.  tenuifulia  Roxh,  iii  263  |  U.  ftericea  WUld, 


Simt.  I 


Beuar. 
Beng. 

>» 
Hind. 

BOMBAV. 


C.  fene«trata 

Kudrum  of 

Gbore-suD 

Maesta  pat 

Sunn 

Taagof 

Ambharee 

Dekbani  Bro^n  Hemp  ,, 

Hemp,  Brown  Hemp  ,, 

Pan  Bua.M. 

Paik  hsan  „ 

Cbumpat  of      Cuttack. 

Cbumeie  of  „ 

Pulai  namaji  of  Coimbt. 

Hemp     Eng.  of  India. 

Salstttte  hemp 

Sunn 


>i 


Hadras  hemp  Eng.  ofInd 
Pallungoo  of       Madras 
Wilaiti  Sunn  of  Muttra 
Ambaya  pata  of  Pur- 
NEVA  &  Chandan^. 
Sanniof  Sahauuhpobb. 
Sana 
Kenna. 
Wakkoo 
Vukkoo  nar 
Janapam  uar 
Shanapam 
Canamboo 
8unnub 
Sbanal 
Sannamu 


Sanso. 

SiNon. 

Tam. 

>» 
>» 
i> 
i> 
f» 
Tel. 


The  Crotalaria  juncea  is  cultivated  for  its 
fibre  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  bears 
aeveral  names  in  the  districts.     Its  fibres  make 

good   strong  hemp   for    cordage,  canvas, 


and  sackcloth,  twine  and  paper.     It  is  sown 
very  thickly  at  the   beginning  of  the  rains, 

80    that  it  may   grow   tall    and   thin   and    pi.undali.kotti     Mal«al. 
la    favourable    soil  it   grows    to   8     or    10 '  Vutti-khillo-killnpi    Tam. 
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CROTALAKIA  VERRUCOSA. 

feet  high.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut 
near  the  root,  tied  in  large  bundles,  and 
immersed  in  water,  patting  some  weight  on  it, 
generally  inwd,  to  prevent  it  from  bei»g 
carried  away.  After  remaining  immersed 
from  four  to  eight  days,  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  water,  taken  by  bandfuls,  beaten  on  a 
piece  of  wood  or  stone,  and  washed  till  quite 
clean,  end  the  cuticle  with  the  leaves  complete- 
ly removed  from  the  other  portion  of  the 
plant.  Each  handful  is  then  piled  musket 
fashion,  and  left  to  dry.  When  perfectly 
dry,  the  woody  portion,  which  has  been  more 
or  less  broken,  is  separated  from  the  fibre  by 
further  beating  and  shaking.  From  3  to  6 
mauuds  of  fibre  are  extracted  from  each 
beegah  of  plant.  The  raw  material  on  the  field, 
as  plant,  costs  from  two  to  four  rupees  per 
beegah  according  to  quality  ;  and  the  pre- 
pared fibre  costs  from  four  to  ten  rupees 
per  mauiid,  according  to  strength,  length,  and 
clc-inliness  of  fibre.  The  exports  from  Madras 
in  the  year  I850-ol  were 

Sunn  Hemp cwt.     2,925 

Twiue  from  do cwt.     1,872 

Gunny  bugs... 58,950 

Brs.  VoigL  Mason,  M.  E.  J.  R,  Cat,  £xk 
1862. 

CROTALARIA  LABURNIFOLIA,  Link. 
Hheede,  Jioxb.  W  and  A. 
C.  pendula  B*iri,  |  C.   pedunculoaa       />etr. 

l^Iuna  Bkng.  I  Peddagiligich-cha    Tei^ 

Chiri  gili  gich-cha    Tkl.  |  Manne  „ 

Grows  from    Ceylun  to    Bengal,  has    large 

bright  yellow  fiowers. —  Voigl.  Elliot, 

CROTALARIA  LINIFOLIA-Linn. 

C.  csMpitoaa,  Roxb, 
NelU  giri  gili  gach-cbu,    Tbl. 
A  native  of  niost  parts  of  Indhu — Voigt. 
CROTALARIA  OCCULTA,  the  Pea  vio- 
let,  grows  very  common  by  the  road-side  be- 
tween Churra  and  the  Eastern  Khassia  hills, 
and  smells  deliciously  of  violets  :  the  Engliah 
name  suggests  the  appearance  of  the  flower, 
for  which  and  for  its  fragrance  it  is  well  worth 
cultivation. — Eookery  Him,    Jour,   Vol.  11., 
page  309. 

CROTALARIA      PORRECTA.      YfxLU 
syn.  of  Crotalaria  juncea,  Linn, 

CROTALARIA    RETUSA.  husv.,  Rorh. 
Lupinus  Cochin-Chiueunt,  Lour, 

Tandal  ekoti  Ka UUL 
Potti  gili  gichcha 


Bbng. 


Bil'junjuD 
Wedge  leaved  crota- 
laria Ero. 
This  plant  grows  in  the  peninsula  of  India 
in  Bengal,  Burmah  and  the  Moluccas,  bus 
large  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  the  fibres  are  em- 
ployed for  canvas  and  cordage. — VoigURoxh. 
CROTALARIA  VERRUCOSA,  Linn. 


C.  cserulia      J  acq. 
Bun-6un,     Bbmg.  &  HiKO. 


C.  angulofta 
Alagali-ghitn 
Gfailghirinta 
AUa-giligich^chA 


«* 


9> 


CROTALID^. 


CBOTON  LACCIF£KUM. 


Grows  in  Malabar    and    Bengal.    It  has  | 
bright  blue  aud  greenish  white  flowers.     The 
juice  of  its  leaves  is  used  in  medicine* — Voigt. 

CROTALAUIA  SERICEA.  Willd.   syu. 
of  Crotalaria  j  uncea,  L  inn, 

CROTALARIA  TENUIFOLIA,  Roxb. 
Jubbulpore  Hemp,  is  a  native  of  Coromao- 
del  :  perennial,  ramouS|  straight,  furrowed, 
hoary.  Leaves  linear,  sericeous  underneath. 
Stipules  minute,  subulate.  Racemes  terminal. 
Legumes  sessile,  clavate,  many-seeded.  In 
the  Botauic  Garden,  Calcutta,  it  is  perennial, 
growing  to  the  height  of  nine  feet,  with 
numerous  slender,  furrowed,  straight  bran- 
ches, which  are  again  more  ramous  at  the 
top.  During  the  cool  seasou,  each  twig  ends 
in  a  long  raceme  of  large,  yellow  flowers,  and 
seed  ripens  in  two  months.  It  grows  to  6  or  9 
feet  high,  and  yields  the  fibre  known  in  Eng- 
land and  Calcutta  as  Jubbulpore  hemp,  which 
is  considered  equal  to  Russiau,  and  bears  a 
heavier  weight.  Dr.  Rojle  reports  as  under 


Govern- 

Breok- 

Kind  and  quality  of  rope. 

Size. 

ment 

iUR 

■ 

Proof. 

weight. 

inched 

Cwt. 

Cwt.  qr. 

Oiled  Jubbulpore  Hemp, 

Artillery  Traces, 

3 

36 

43    2 

Untarred   do,     superior 

four  Strand,  plain  laid, 

3i 

42 

83    0 

Untarred  Dhuncbee(^8- 

chynomene  cannabina. 

^ox),8e8bama  aculeata, 

31 

49 

75    0 

Piue>apple  fibre,    

3i 

42 

.57    0 

A  good  deal  of  the  value  of  this  plant  is 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  climate  and 
soU  in  which  it  is  growu.  About  the  year  1846, 
MrWilliams^having  occasion  to  send  to  Calcutta 
samples  of  wax,  oil  seeds,  and  other  materials, 
filled  up  the  box  with  indigenous  hemp  to 
prevent  breakage  of  the  bottles.  On  arrival 
at  Calcutta,  tbe  cleanness  and  brightness  of 
the  fibre  struck  the  consignee,  and  he  had  it 
examined  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
patent  rope-works,  who  pronounced  it  equal  to 
the  best  Russian  hemp,  and  at  ouco  sent  au 
order  for  400  maunds  of  it.  The  trade,  since 
theu,  gradually  increased,  and  Mr.  Williams 
afterwards  sent  about  6000  maunds, (about  200 
tons)  of  this  fibre  to  Calcutta.  The  plant  is 
regularly  cultivated,  but  the  cultivation  is  li- 
mited. About  10  per  cent  of  the  fibra  is  lost 
in  the  process  of  heckling,  and  the  cost  varies 
according  to  the  several  places  in  the  district 
aud  seasons  of  the  year.  The  price  of  the 
prepared  fibre  is  from  3  Rs.  8  As.  to  4  Rs. 
per  maund. — HoyU%  Fih^PL  Roxh.  FU  Ind^ 
CaL  Cat  Ex,  1862. 

CKOTALIDiE,  a  family  of  reptiles  of  the 
order  Ophidia,  aud  sub-order  Serpentes 
Yiperiui,  as  under  : — 
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Fam.  Crotaliase. 

TrimerefiuiUB  cariuatuSf  Gray,     Bengal,  Kicobar, 
Aodamane;  eyn.     T.   porpbyraceus,  bicular, 
purpureuSypureomacuIatus,  puniceue.  Cantor^ 
T.     gramiueusiB.    Shaw,  SSylhet,   Buruiah,  Ma- 
lacca. 

trigonocephalus,    Mtrr^    Ceylon, 
erythrurus.     Cantor. 
Andersoni.     Thwh* 

montioola.  Qunih.    (Pariaa)  Darjeling. 
BtrigoluB.    Gray,  (Pariat)  Neilgbemea. 
wagleri.      Sckl,    ayn.  T.  maculatua,  forxoo- 
BU8,   sumatrauuBt  aubaiinuIatuB,    tropidolse- 
muB,  Bchlegeli,  Sleeker^ 
obecuruB.     Theoh, 

AnamallensiB*    Qunih.    Anamallays. 
mucroaquamatufi.    Cantor-    Assam. 
Peltopelor  macrolepis.     Beddorae,    AnamallajS' 
CalloBebiBina  rhodoBtoma.    Mein.    Slam. 
Halys  Himalayanus-     Gunth.    Gurhwal. 

,,     Elliotti.    Jerdon-  Neilgberriea. 
Hypoale  nepa.    Lour,     Ceylon, 
CRO  TON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiacees,  of  which  the  following 
species  occur  in  India  ; — 


II 


n 

9> 


aromaticuiu 

bicolor- 

drupacea 

iliciodora 

juufra 


I  polyandrum 
tiglium 
uropbylla 
umbellatum 


l»vigata 

lacciferum 

microdenia 

muricatum 

obloogifolia 

The  seeds  and  oil  of  C.  polyandrum  and  C, 
tiglium  are  purgative.  A  species  of  croton, 
^  hose  roots  are  used  by  the  Burmese  for  a  ca- 
thartic, abounds  in  some  parts  of  Burmah,  es- 
pecially ou  the  Moulmein  hill8,and  the  Burmese 
describe  another  species  of  croton,  common 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon,  and  oc- 
casionally found  in  Tenasserim,  which  is  a 
shrub  three  or  four  feet  high,  witli  similar 
properties. — Mason , 

CROTON,  Fr.    Croton  Seed. 

CROTON  AROMATICUM.    Linn. 

**  Wel-kappiteya"  Singh. 
Abundant  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon« — 
Thw.  En,  PI.  Zeyl,  p.  275. 
CROTON  CASCARILLA. 

Cortex  eleutberii.  |  Cascarilla  bark. 

This  plant  grows  in  Bahama,  Saint  Domin- 
go, Bra2il,andis  imported  from  S.  America, es- 
pecially from  Paraguay.  Aromatic  Peruvian 
bark  is  met  with  in  short  solid  fragmentn. 
Cascarilla  bark  is  used  with  decided  benefit 
in  intermitients,  and  in  all  fevers  during  the 
collapse  or  typhoid  state. — dose  10  grs.  to  1 
dr.  It  is  burned  as  a  perfume. — O'Shaugh,  p, 
652-3.  Faidkner. 

CROTON  HYPOLEUCUM.  Dalz. 

C.  retioulatum,  Heynt. 
Grows  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  at 
an  elevation  of  2000  to  3000  feet— ^'Aw.  En, 
PI.  Zeyl.  p,  276. 

CROTON  LACCIFERUM.  Likn.  TF.  Ic. 

AleuriteB  lacciferua,  Wiilde.     Ricinoides    aromatic* 
Crotun  foliiB  ovatis,  etc.  arbor  Burm. 

Fl.  Zeyl. 

QaBB-kappiteya   Singh. 
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CROTON  POLYANBEUM. 


CROTON  TIGUTJM. 


CrotoniB  oleum       Lat. 
Bori  Malay. 

Dund  Pers. 

Nirvalam  yenoai    Tah. 
Naypalam  vittilu 
nuna  Tel. 


A  native  of  the  East  Indies, very  common  in 
Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feet, 
trunk  arborescent,  with  rude  and  angular 
branches,  and  is  said  to  furnish  the  finest  of  all 
the  sorts  of  lac,  of  a  bright  red,  and,  alap,  to 
furnish  a  brilliant  varnish  iu  Ceylon.  That 
obtained  from  the  bid  trees  of  this  species  is 
employed  by  the  Singhalese  for  medicinal  and 
other  purposes. — Tkw,  En,  PI,  Zeyl,  p.  275. 
Eng,  Cyc,  p.  212.  (yShaughnessy,  p.  553. 

CROTON  MOONII.  Thw.  A  small  tree  of 
Caltura,  in  Ceylon. — Thw.En.  PL  Zeyl.  p.  276. 

CROTON  NIGRO-VIRIDE.  Tew.  A 
small  tree  of  Rambodde,  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet. 
— rAw,  En.  pi.  Zsyl,  p.  276. 

CROTON  OBLONGIFOLIUM.  Roxb. 

C.  i»?igatum,   Wall 
Bhutam  Kusam       S^NS,  |  Bhutala  bbairi         Tbl. 

A  small  tree  not  uncommon  in  Southern 
India  and  in  Ceylon.  TheTelugu  name  means 
demon-driver  or  devil  goad,  sticks  made  of  it 
being  carried  as  a  protection  against  evil 
spirita.— Fot^r/.  Elliot.  Thw.  En.  Pl.  Zeyl  276. 

CROTON  OIL. 

Daxtd  also  Batu  A  a. 

Kannakoh  Buru. 

Croton  Oil  Enq. 

Napala  Oil  f, 

Jumalgote-ka-tel      Hind. 
Tiglii  oleum  Lat. 

This  oil  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  seeds  of 
C.  tiglium,  placing  the  powder  in  bags,  and 
pressing  between  plates  of  iron  ;  the  oil  thus 
expressed  is  allowed  to  stand  about  a  fort- 
night, and  then  filtered.  It  is  of  an  orange 
yellow  colour,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  reddens 
litmus  paper  powerfully.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
powerful  cathartic.  It  has  a  heavy  oily  smell, 
and  is  very  irritating  to  the  skin.  It  is  procura- 
ble in  most  Indian  bazars,  often  adulterated 
with  castor  oil  and  other  fixed  oils.  In  Bar- 
mah,  the  seeds  are  administered  by  native  doc- 
tors, and  when  the  operation  is  excessive,  they 
give  the  patient  the  juice  of  the  sour  lime, 
which  is  said  to  counteract  the  eflFect  of  the 
croton  seeds. — if.  E.  J.  R.  Favlhner,  Mason. 

CROTON  PAVANA.  Ava  Croton.  Lind- 
ley  says  that  there  is  an  indigenous  species  at 
Ava,  which  is  decandrous,  while  C.  tiglium 
has  fifteen  stamens. — 3fason.  See  Croton 
tiglium. 

CROTON  PLICATUM.  Vahl.  syn.  of 
Crozophora  plicata,  Ad.  Juss. 

CROTON  POLYANDRUM.  Roxb. 

Croton  Roxburghii  Wall.  \  Croton  polyandra  i? 0x6. 
Dunti  Benq.  '    *  "    ~ 

Tha-dce-wa  Burm. 

Hakua  Hind. 

Grows  in  the  Circars,  Bengal,  and  Hindustau 
«  ear  hills  and  streams  in  moist  places.  Peren- 
nial,  seeds  exactly  like  those  of  the  castor 
oil  plant,  but  much  smaller.     Esteemed    by 
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Haknl    '  Hind. 

KoDda  amadam       Tbl. 


the  natives  of  India  to  be  a  good  pnrgative^ 
one  seed  bruised  with  water  being  given  for 
each  evacuation  desired.  The  Burmese  culti* 
vate  this  species  of  croton,  which  grows  into  a 
thick  bush.  It  is  very  common  also  oa  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  where  it  is  called  Jamal- 
ghota. — Uoyle.  O^Sh,  page  555.  Ros^.  ill. 
Voigt,  156.  lioion. 

CROTON  ROXBURGHIL  Wall.  syn. 
of  Croton  polyandrum,  Roxib. 

CROTON  SANGUISFLUINA.  The  Blood 
Wood  of  Norfolk  Island,  is  said  to  be  of  little 
value  except  for  firewood  ,  on  an  incision  be- 
ing made  in  the  bark,  a  fluid  exudes  which  ia 
used  for  marking  the  convict's  slopes,  staining 
furniture,  <fec.,  and  it  is  a  good  tonic  and 
astringent,  strongly  resembling  Dragon's  blood 
(Damulukwain). — 0*  Shaughnessy  pagt  555, 
KeppeTs  2nd.  Arch,  VoL  11,  282. 

CROTON     SEBIFERUM. 

Sapium  sebiferam,  iZoxd.  |  Stillingia  sebifera,  if acA. 
Pippalyang,  Himd. 

The  plant  is  common  iu  gardens  round 
Calcutta.  Ill  the  Dekhan  this  tree  ia  only 
to  be  met  with  in  a  few  gardens.  It  is 
ornamental  and  bears  flowers  and  fruit  for 
a  great  part  of  the  year  together.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  pear  shape,  yellow  and  red,  which 
when  ripe  opens  and  displays  two  or  throe 
black  seeds  enveloped  partially  with  a  fatty- 
looking  substance.  It  is  this  from  which  the 
Chinese  extract  the  tallow  and  make  into 
candles. — Ridddl.  0' Shauglhnessy  Ben^l 
Dispensatory  p.  555. 

CROTON  SEED. 

Batu  ;  Dund  A  a. 

Jayapala  Can. 
Croton  Fr. 

Jumalgota  Guz. 
Oherakea 
Bori 

The  seeds  of  C.  tiglium  are  about  the  size 
of  a  small  marble,  of  a  convex  shape  on  one 
side,  and  bluntly  angular  on  the  other,  en- 
veloped in  a  thin  shell.  Croton  seeds  are 
always  procurable  in  the  India  markets. — 
Fatdkner, 

CROTON  TIGLIUM. 

Croton  Jamalgota  Buck,  |  Tigliam  klotchxanum 

Bketdi 


Dand 

Nepala  Saxs. 

Nepalam  SuiaiL. 

Nervallum  Cottai       Tam 
Jav.  I  Naypalum  Vittala    Tku 
Malkal. 


Batu  alao  Dund        Aa. 

Jypal  Beno. 

Rechuk 

Kannakoh 

Jayapala 

Purging  Croton 

Jamalgota 

Qrana  Tilli 

TigUa 

Lignum  Uolttooenae 


» » 

BUBM. 

Can. 

£no. 

Hind. 

Lat. 


Bori 

Nirvala 

Kadelaranaku 

Dund 

Jayapala 

Kepala 

DuQti 

Nepalam 

Nervalam 

Nepalam 


Malay, 

M. 


» 


Sass. 


If 


Singh. 
Tam. 

TSL. 


This  small  tree  g^ows  to  15  or  20  feet 
high  in  most  parts  of  India,  the  Peninsula, 
the  Concans,  Assam,  and  in  the  Moluccas. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  purgative,  but  the 
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CROW, 


CEUCIANELLA.  STYLOSA. 


fruit  or  seeds  are  dangeronsly  so^  and  in  the 
medicinal  practice  of  Europe,  they  are  never 
given,tfae  oil  expressed  from  them  being  alone 
used.  In  India,  however,  the  native  practi- 
tioners separate  the  embryo,  and  give  it  inter- 
nally. The  seeds  yield  a  powerfully  cathartic 
oiL  It  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  seeds,  placing 
the  powder  in  bagsi  and  pressing  it  between 
plates  of  iron.  The  oil  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
fifteen  days,  and  afterwards  filtered.  The 
residue  of  the  expression  is  saturated  with 
twice  its  weight  of  alcohol,  heated  on  a  sand 
bath  from  120**  to  140*Fahr,  and  the  mixture 
pressed  again  ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off, 
the  oil  allowed  to  settle,  and  filtered  after  a 
fortnight.  One  seer (2 lb)  of  tteed  furnishes 
1 1  fluid  ounces  of  oil,  six  by  the  first  pro- 
cess, five  by  the  second.  The  oil  is  well 
known  for  its  medicinal  properties. — Aindie 
MatMed,  Royle  Mater.  Med,  p.  553.  Roxb,  iii. 
682,  Voigl  186.  CShaughnessy.  LindLey 
Fl.  Med.  p.  181.  Jur,  Rep-  Ex,  1862.  Eng, 
Cycp,  Cal  Gat.  Ex,  1862. 

CROTON  TINCTORIUM.  Burm.  syn. 
of  Crozophora  plicata,     Ad,  Jvm. 

CROTON  VARIEGATUM.  An  orna- 
mental shrub  commonly  called  the  laurel ;  the 
leaves  are  variegated  and  it  is  very  commonly 
grown  in  pots.  There  is  a  willow  leaf  variety 
equally  ornamental  and  handsome  ;  the  plants 
thrive  best  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  and  are 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  willow 
leaf  variety  thrives  best  in  a  situation  shaded 
from  the  noon  day  sun. — Jaffrey,  Graham* 
ThomsorCs  Records  of  General  iSoience.  Vol. 
IV..  p.  114. 

CROW.  Several  species  of  crows  inhabit 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  and  will  be  found 
noticed  under  the  genus  Corvus.  Conos- 
toma  semodius,  Rasorial  Crows,  of  the  Sub- 
family GlaucopniSB,  inhabit  the  northern 
region  of  Nepal  and  in  Celebes  ;  and  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  black  and  white  crows  oocur, 
also  occasional  albinos*  The  crow  is  reckon- 
ed a  bird  of  ill-omen  in  India,  still  Malabar 
females  are  sometimes  named  Kaka,  the  name 
in  that  dialect,  as  well  as  in  Sanskrit,  for  the 
crow.  The  females  of  Malabar  are,  more  than 
others,  called  after  animals.  Mani,  the  croco- 
dile, is  a  name  among  them.  In  christian 
countries,  Barbara,Ursula,  barbarian  and  little 
bear,  are  not  unusual.  Vultures  and  crows  are 
permanently  resident  in  India  ;  and  the  crows 
incubate  chiefly  in  March  and  April,  their 
nests  being  not  unfrequently  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  nor- westers,  and  destroyed  by  them 
altogether.  In  winter,  many  birds,  crows,  star- 
lings, finches,  larks,  parrots,  a  few  thrushes, 
pigeons,  rock  pigeons,  cranes,  ducks,  flamingoes 
and  pelicans,  assemble  in  large  flocks.  The 
common  crow  of  India  is  of  unwonted  famili- 
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arity,  impudence,  and  matchless  audacity.  Mr. 
Sirr  mentions  a  crow   seizing    bread  from  a 
toast  rack,  and  another  taking  food  from  a  dog 
while  eating.  Sir  James  C.  Tennent  mentions 
that,  on  one  occasion,   a   nurse    seated   in  a 
garden    adjoining  a    regimental    mess-room, 
was    terrified    by  seeing  a  bloody  clasp-knife 
drop    from    the  air  at    her    feet;    but  the 
mystery   was  explained  on    learning  that    a 
crow,    which    had     been  watching    a  cook 
chopping  mince-meat,  had  seized  the  moment 
when   his  head  was  turned   to  carry  off  the 
knife.     He  adds  that  one  of  these  ingenious 
marauders,    after     vainly    attitudinizing    in 
front    of    a    chained    watch-dog,    that    was 
lazily    gnawing    a    bone,    and    after    fruit- 
lessly  endeavouring   to  divert   his  attention 
by  dancing    before    him,    with     head    awry 
and  eye  askance,  at  length  fiew  away  for  a 
moment,  and  returned  bringing  a  companion, 
which  perched  itself  on  a  branch  a  few  yards 
in  the  rear.     The  crow's  grimaces  were  now 
actively  renewed,  but  with  no  better  success, 
till  its  confederate,  poising  itself  on  its  wings, 
descended  with  the  utmost  velocity,  striking 
the  dog  upon  the  spine  with  all  the  force  of 
its  strong  beak.     The  ruse  was  successful ; 
the  dog  started  with  surprise  and  pain,  but 
not   quickly   enough  to  seize  his  assailant, 
whilst  the  bone  he  had  been  gnawing  was 
snatched  away  by  the  first  crow  the  instant 
his  head  was  turned.     Two  well- authenticat- 
ed instances  of  the  recurrenoe  of  this  device 
came    within  his    knowledge    at    Colombo, 
and  attest  the  sagacity  and  powers  of  com- 
munication and   combination  possessed    by 
these    astute    and   courageous    birds.    The 
Corvus  culminatus,  or  large  black  crow  of  In- 
dia, may  be  constantly  observed  wherever  there 
are  buffaloes^  perched  on  theur  backs,  and  en- 
gaged, in  company  with   the   small  Minah, 
(Acridotlieres  tristis),  in  freeing  them  from 
ticka,—Tennenfs  SkeUhes    of  the    Natural 
History  of  Ceylon,  p,   253.     Sirr's   Ceylon. 
See  CorvidfiB,  Birds. 

CROWFOOT,  INDIAN.  Eko.  syn.  of 
Ranunculus  sceleratus,  Linn.  See  Ranun- 
culacese. 

CRO  WN  BARK.     See  Cinchona. 
CROW'S  BEAK.    Clitoria  ternatea, 
CROZOPHORA  PLICATA,  Juss ;  Roxb, 

Croton  pUoafeum      VahL  \  C.tinctonum, Burm.noiL, 

Linga  maram  Tam. 


Kboodi-okra 
Indian  turuBul 
Subali 


Bkno. 

Eno. 
Hind. 


Tkl. 


LiDga  maiiu 
Linga  chettn 

Common  in  all  the  south  of  India,  in  rice- 
fields,  flowering  in  the  cold  weather.  Its 
value  in  leprosy  is  asserted.  The  juice  of  its 
green  leaves  dye  blue. — Voigt,  156. 

CRUCIANELLA  STYLOSA.     A  pretty 
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little  piuk  coloured  flow6r»  uative  of  mountaius 
in  Persia. — HiddelL 

CRUCIBLES.  Mu3a.  Tal.  Iu  India,  these 
ere  made  by  brass- smiths,  i^c.  for  their  own 
use,  of  pipe  clay  or  other  suitable  clay,  beaten 
up  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  anvil  with 
burnt  paddy  husk  ;  being  formed,  they  are 
left  to  dry  and  are  then  ready  for  use.  Mr. 
Rohde  had  seen  a  crucible  formed  for  melting 
silver,  simply  by  spreading  wet  clay  on  a  bit 
of  rag  ;  which  was  immediately  placed  on  the 
fire,  which  again  was  urged  by  the  breath 
through  a  bamboo  tube. — Rohde  MSS. 

CB.UCIYERM.  See  Cheiranthus  cheirii, 
Erysimum  perowskianum,  Heliophila,  Schizo- 
petalon  Walkeri. 

CRUDE  CAMPHOR.  Eno.  Camphor. 

CRUSADE.  At  the  time  of  the  first  cru- 
sade, the  mahomedan  power  was  shared  be- 
tween those  of  Arab  and  those  of  Mongol 
origin.  The  Arab  movement  had  been  stayed 
by  their  defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Loire,  and  they  had  settled 
down  in  the  countries  which  they  had  con- 
quered^ advancing  in  civilization  and  cultiva* 
ting  science.  But  later,  the  fresh  converts  to 
mahomedanism,  the  Seljukiau  Turks  and 
Tartars,  issued  from  Central  Asia,  carrying 
ruin  in  their  path.  Asia  Minor  was  lost  to  the 
Greek  empire,  and  Constantinople  itself  im- 
perilled, when  Peter  the  Hermit  roused  chris- 
tian Europe  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem.  It  was,  subsequently,  in  1187, 
lost  again  by  the  conquest  of  Salah-ud-din, 
and  at  the  time  that  St.  Louis  of  France 
took  the  cross,  Chengiz  Khan  with  his 
followers  had  so  ruined  the  whole  tract  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  that  the  succeeding 
centuries  have  not  sufiiced  to  restore  it.  The 
right  wing  of  this  enormous  host  was  bring- 
ing ruin  on  the  Slav  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  while  its  left  wing  was  menacing  Bagh- 
dad and  Syria.  Poland  and  Hungary  were  in- 
vaded in  1258,  and  they  had  entered  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  Frederic  II,  in  1229,  after  Salah- 
ud-din's  death,  recovered  the  Holy  City,  but  it 
was  again  finally  lost  to  the  Kharismian 
Turks,  who  destroyed  every  christian  whom 
they  found.  Not  long  after,  the  christians 
were  again  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Gaza, 
which  was  fought  in  company  with  Malik- 
Mansur,  the  ruler  of  Damascus,  against  the 
king  of  Egypt  St.  Louis  made  two  crusades,  in 
the  first  of  \9hich  he  was  completely  defeated. 
The  Eyubi  are  descendants  of  Salah-ud-din, 
the  Saladin  of  the  Crusaders.  The  family 
are  known  as  the  Hassan  Keif,  and  occupy 
the  district  of  Shirwan.  In  Mr.  Rich*s  time, 
the  bey  was  powerful  and  independent.  See 
Acre,  Kafra. 

CRUSTACEA,   are  the  Crustaces   of  the 
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French,  and  the  Krustentheire  of  the  Germanft. 
The  common  crab,  the  lobster,  and  crayfish, 
the  common  shrimp  and  the  water-flea,  may 
be  taken  as  types  of  different  sections  of  this 
family. 

Cancer,  is  a  genus  of  Short-Tailed  Crusta- 
cea, the  type  of  the  family  Cauceridae  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  includes  a  large  number  of  speciea  of 
the  genus  Cancer  j  and  the  term  Crab,  which  is 
a  translation  of  it,  is  in  common  parlance 
applied  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Brachyurous 
Crustaceans.  Dr.  Leach  restricted  the  genus 
Cancer  to  the  form  of  Cancer  pagarua,  Linn, 
the  large  eatable  Crab  of  British  coast6» 
which  was,  when  he  defined  the  genus,  the 
only  species  known.  For  the  Blood  spotted 
Crab  of  the  Asiatic  seas  (Cancer  maculattu. 
Linn,  dec),  and  the  Coralline  Crab  (Cancer 
coralliHus,  Fabr.),  Dr.  Leach  instituted  the 
genus  Carpilius,  characterised  by  the  existence 
of  a  single  tooth  on  the  border  of  the  carapace 
and  by  the  tridentated  front  ;  and,  for  the 
"  eleven  toothed  crab*'  (Cancer  undecimdenla- 
iue  Fabr.)  Egeria  is  u  genus  of  Brachyurous  de- 
capod Crustaceans  established  by  Dr.  Leach. 
E.  Indica,  in  size,  general  form  of  the  body  and 
length  of  the  feet,  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
Inachus  scorpio  ;  but  besides  generic  differ- 
ences, thearms  are  rather  short  and  slender.  It 
inhabits  the  Indian  seas.  The  hermit  crabs  are 
very  common,  and  the  nimble  little  Calling 
Crabs,  Gelasimus  tetragonon  1  Edw, ;  G.  aunu- 
Hpes,  Edw,  ;  G.  Dussumieril  Edw,^  scamper 
over  the  moist  sands,  carrying  aloft  their  enor- 
mous hand,  sometimes  larger  than  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

The  place  of  the  crabs  amongst  the  cniBta- 
ceasis  well  defined  and  cf  the  genera  and  eastern 
species  are  : — l^Ethra ;  1 5  Cancer  :  4  Carpilus; 
5  Zozymus ;  I  Lagostoma  ;  27  Xatitho  ;  7 
Chlorodius  ;  3  Pauopeus,  4  Ozius  ;  4  Pseudo- 
caroinus  ;  4  Etisus ;  2  Platycarcinus ;  4  Pilum- 
nus  ;  3  Ruppellia ;  1  Pirimela;  3  Eriphia ; 
Trapizia  ;  IMelia;  1  Carcinus;4  Platyonichas; 
I  Poly  bins  ;  12  Portunus  ;  13  Lupea  ;  10 
Thalamita ;  1  Podophthalmns. 
CLASS-CRUSTACEA. 

ORDBU  iBt — DjCOA.PoDBfl. 

\8t — Division  PodophihcUiaien^  Edw. 
Fam.     Oxtkhinques. 
Trihe — Macropode*. 
Egeria  arachnoides,  Edw.  Coromandel  coaata. 
„      herbatii,  Edwt,  Asiatic  seas. 
„      indica,  ISdios.  Indian  Oceaa. 
Dodea  ovis,  Edwt.  Indian  eeas. 

„      hybrida,  Edw$.  Coromandel  coaat. 
,,      muricat«,  EdjM.  £.  Indies. 
Pisa  styz,  Edu>»'  Mauritius. 
Cboriniis  aries,  Edws.  Coromandel. 
„        acoleata,  Edict.  Asiatic  seas. 
„        dumerilii,  Edict.  Tauiooro. 
Paramithrax  peronii,  Edms.  Indian  Ocean. 

barbicuruis,  Edwt.  New  Hullaad. 
gaimardii,  Edwa^  New  Zealand* 
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Mioippe  criBtata,  Edws,  Java  coaats. 

,,      philyra,  Edwa,  Indian  Ocean,  MaariiiuB. 
Faramicippa  platipea,  Edvs.  Red  Sea. 
Pericera  coroigera,  Edtos,  Indian  Ocean. 
Stenocinopa  oervioomis,  EdvoB.  Mauritius. 
Mensethiois  monooeroa,  Edwn.  Red  Seajndian  Ocean, 

Mauritiua. 
HalimuB  aries,  Edwt,  Indian  Ocean. 

„  aurituB,  Edwt,  Indian  Ocean. 

Acanthonyx  dentatua,  Edwa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tribe  Parthenopiena. 
KamedonuB  niger,  Edw,  China  coasts. 
LambruB  longimanai,  Edw,  Pondicherry,  Amboyna. 

pelagicus,  Red  Sea. 

echinatuB,  Edto.  Pondicherry. 

serratuBi  Edw^  Indian  Ocean. 

prensor,  Edw,  E.  Indies. 

carenatuB,  iSit/uT.  Pondicherry. 
Parthencpe  horrida,  Edv.  Indian  Ocean,  Atlantic. 
Cryptopodia  lornicata,  Edw,  Indian  Ocean. 

CANERIDES. 

Tribe  l.—Canc€rien$  Crfptopodes. 
(Ethra  acnipoBa,  Edwardea,  Mauritius,  Archipelago. 
Cancer  roseuB,  Edw,  Red  Sea. 

integerrimus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 
margiuatus,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
ocyroe,  Edw.  Asia  seas. 
mamiliatuBf  Edw.  Australia. 
Bculptns,  Edw,  Red  Sea.^ 
UmbatuB,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
savignii,  Edw,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
calouloBUB,  Edw,  New  Holland. 
Carpilias  maculatus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

„      convexua,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
Zozymas  latissimus,  Edw.  New  Holland, 
pubeacens,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
tomentoBUB,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
„        BsneuB,  Ed/w.  Indian  Ocean. 
Xantho  hirtiflsimus,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 

rufopunctatus,  Edw.  Mauritius, 
asper,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
scaber,  Edw.  Sunda  lalda. 
lamarckii,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
Reynaudii,  Edw,  Indian  Ocean, 
peronii,  Edw.  New  Holland. 
impresBus,  Edvc.  Mauritius, 
livid  us,  Edw.  Mauritius, 
hirtipes,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
punctatns,  Edw,  Mauritius. 
iocisuB,  Edw,  Australia. 
radiatuB, £(2zo.  Mauritius. 
OhiorodiuB  ungulatus,  Edw.  Australia. 

areolatuB,  Edic,  New  Holland, 
niger,  Edw-  Red  Sea. 
exaratOB.  Edw.  Indian  coasts, 
■angninens.  Edw,  Mauritius, 
endoms*  Edw,  New  Zealand. 
Omna  tuberculosusj  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
,,    truncatus,  i?((^.  Australia. 
„    guttatus,  Edw.  New  Holland. 
„    frontalis,  Edw.  Tranquebar 
FseudocarcinuB  rumphii,  Edw^  Indian  Seas. 
„      bellaogerii,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 
„      gigas,  Edw.  New  Holland. 
Etisus  dentatuB,  Edw.  Ind.  Archipelago. 
„      anaglyptUB,  Edw,  Australia. 
„      insequalis,  Edw.  Africa  coast. 
Pilumnus  fimbriatus,  Edw.  New   Holland. 
Ruppellia  tenax,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
Eriphia  spinifrous,  Edw.  All  seas. 

„       loeviinana>  Edw.  Mauritius. 
Trapesia  dentifrons,  Edw,  Australia. 
„       ferruginea,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
,,       digitatis,  Edw.  Red  Sea. 
Melia  treBSelata,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
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I  Tribe  II. — Poriuniem. 

Platyonicbusbipustulatus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

„         uaautus,  Edw,  Mediterranean,  Ocean 

coasts, 
Portunus  integrifrouB  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
Lupea  tranquobarica,  Edw.  Asiatic  aeas,  Tranquebar. 
\9t, — Suh-gmut  Lupeea  nagaaaes. 

pelagica,  Edw.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 

Banguinolenta,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean* 

lobifrons,  Edw.  East  Indies. 

granulata,  Edw.  Mauritius. 

gladiator,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

Thalamita. 

lit. — 8ub-gen.  Thalamita  quadrilaierea. 

admete,  Edw.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
cbaptalii,  Edw,  Red  Sea. 
crenata,  Edw.  Asiatic  Seas, 
prymna,  Edw.  Australia. 
2nd.— Sub- genua  Thalamita  hexagonalea. 
crucifera,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 
annulata,  Edw.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
natator,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 
truncata,  Edw.    Indian  Ocean, 
callianafisa,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
erythO'daotyla,  Edw.  Australia. 
PodophthalmuB  vigil,  Edw,  Indian  Ocean. 
Tbelpheusa  indica,  Edwa.     Coromandol  Coast, 
chaperon  arrondi,  Q.  and  Q. 
perlata,  £<Jio«.  Cape  of  6.  Hope. 
,.  leschenaudiij  Edwa.  Pondisberry. 

Tribe  Oaearcinoe. 
Cardisoma  oamifex,  Edwa,  Pondicherry. 
Gecarcinus  lagostoma  Q.  and  G.    Australia. 

IVibe  Pinnotlieriena^  Edw, 
Elamena  mathsei,  Edwa.  Red  Sea,  Mauritius. 
Hymenosoma  orbicalare,  Edwa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Myctiriftlongicarpis,  Edwa.  Australia. 
Doto  BulcatuB,  Edwa,  Red  Sea. 

Tribe  Oeypodiena, 
Ooypoda  cordimana,  Edwa.  Mauritius, 
fabricii,  Edwa,  Oceanioa. 
ceratophthalma,  Edwa.    Egypt.  Mauritius 

New  Holland, 
brevicoriiis.  Edwa.  £.  Indies, 
macrocera,  Edwa,  E.  Indiesi  Bra^. 
Gelasimus  forceps.  Edwa.  Australia. 

tetragonon.  Edwa,  Red  Sea,  Mauritius, 
cordiformis,  Edwa.  Australia. 
chlorophthalmuB,  Edwi,  Mauritius, 
annulipes,  Edwa.  Indian  Seas. 
Tribe  OofwpUteiens. 
Qonoplax  rhomboides,  Edwa.  Ocean   and  Mediter- 
ranean! 
MacrophthalmuB  transversus,  Edwa.  Pondicherry^ 
,,  parvimanus,  Edwa,  Mauritius. 

„  depressuBi  Edwa.  Red  Sea. 

Cleistotoma  leachii,  Edwa.  Red; Sea. 

Tribe  Orapaoidiena, 
Sesarma  tetragona,  Edwa.' ludiAn  Ocean. 
„      indica,  Edwa.  Java. 
,,      quadrata,  Edws.  Pondicherry. 
CydogprapsuB  punctatus,  Edwa.  Indian  Ocean, 
audouinii,  Edv>8,  New  Guinea. 
quadridentatuB,  Edwa,  New  Holland. 
sexdentatuB,  Edwa.  New  Zealand, 
gaimardii,  Edwa.  New  Holland, 
octodentatus,  Edwa,  King  Island, 
latreillii,  Edwa.  Mauritius, 
renicilger,  Edwa.  Asiatic  Seas, 
pallipes,  Edioa,  New  Holland. 
GrapsuB  strigosus,  Edwa,  Red  Sea,  Indian    Ocean. 
New  Holland. 

variegatus,  Edws.  New  Holland,  Chili. 
mesBor,  Edwa.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
plicatus,  Edwa.  Sandwich  Islands. 
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PlagutUclATimana,  iUwj.  New  Holland,  K.  Zealand, 

Yaniooro. 
PlaguBia  tomentosa,  £dwt,  Gape  of  QoodHope,  ChilL 
depreesa,  £dw».  Ind.  Ocean,  China,  N.  Guinea. 
aquamoM,  £dw*.  Bed  Sea,  £.  Africa,  Indian 
Ocean. 
Varuna  litterata,  JSdwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
FAM.— OXYSTOMES. 
Calappe  lophoi,  £dwt.  Indian  Seaa. 
gallns,  £dw9.  Manritina. 
cristata,  EdtM.  Aaiatic  Seaa. 
tubercalata,  JEdw$,  £.  Archipelago, 
fornicata,  Edwn.  Indian  Seaa. 
Orithyia  maTnillaris,  £dwa.  China  Seaa. 
Leucoaia  urania,  JSdwi.  New  Guinea. 

„        eranioluria,  £dw8.  Indian  coaafea. 
Myra  fngax,  Edwt.  Red  Sea,  Java. 
Oreophurua  horridus,  Bdw*.  Red  Sea. 
Philyra  aoabriuaouhi,  £dw8.  Indian  Seaa. 
Arcania  erinaoeus,  Bdnoi.  Indian  Seaa» 
Iza  canalioulata,  vfitfiof.  Manritiua. 
Nuraia  hardwickii,  Edwa,  India. 
„    granulata,  £dws-  Red  Sea. 
Tr^  Coryttimg, 
Iphis  aeptem-spinoaa,  Edwi,  Indian  Seat. 
NautilocoryaUa  ooellatue,  Edwt,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Dorippe  quadrideutata,  E.Uo$,  Indian  Ocean. 
„       alma,  EdwB*  Indian  coaeta. 
„        aatuta,  Bdwz.  Asiatic  aeaa. 
Caphyra  ronxii,  Edw$.  New  Holland. 
FAM.~APTERURES.    Edw, 

Tribe  DromnuM^ 
Dromia  rumphii,  Bdwi,  B.  Indiei. 
fallaz,  Edwi.  Manrifeiaa. 
hirUaaima,  Sdwt*  Cape  of  G.  Hope, 
caput  mortuum,  Edwi,  Indian  Ocean, 
unidentata,  Edtca.  R«d  Sea. 
Dynomene  hiapida^  Edw$,  Hauritiua. 

Tribe  Komolietie, 
Lomia  birta,  J?(ii0«..Auatralia. 

Tribe  PactoHene. 
Ranina  dentata,  Edwe.  Indian  Seas,  Mauritiua. 
FAM.— PIERYGURES. 

Tribe  Hippiene, 
Albunea  eyniniata,  Edwe.  Aaiatic  seaa. 
Remipea  teatudinariua,  Edwt.  New  Holland. 
Hippa  asiatica,  Edwt,  Aaiatic  aeaa. 
Pagurua  criatatus,  Edwe.  New  Zealand. 

deformia,  Edwt  Mauritiua  Seychelles, 
puncbulatoa,  Edws,  ludiau  Ocean, 
affinia,  Edwt.  Ceylon. 
Bangui noleotuB.    Q.  and  G. 
setifer,  Edwt.  New  Holland, 
clibanariua,  Edwt.  Asiatic  aeaa- 
crasaimanuB,  Edwt.  S.  Seaa. 
tibicen,  Edwt.  South  Seaa. 
elegana,  Q.  and  G.  New  Ireland, 
aniculus,  Edwt.  Mauritiua. 
gonagrua,  Edwi,  China, 
pilosus,  Edwt.  New  Zealand, 
froiitalia,  Q  and  G.  New  Holland, 
gamianua,  Edwt.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
miles,  Edwt.  Coasts  of  lodis. 
custos,  Edwt.        „        ,, 
diaphanus,  Edwt.  Oceanica. 
hungaruB,  Fahr.  India,  Naples. 
Oenobita  clypeata,  Edwt,   Asiatic  aeaa. 
rugosa,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
Bpinosa,  Edwt.  Aaiatic  aeaa. 
perlata,  Edwt.  South  Seaa. 
Birgns  latro,  Edwt.  Aaiatic  seas. 

elongata,  Edwt.  New  Zealand, 
lamarokii,  Edxos,  New  Ireland, 
dentata,  Edwt.  Java. 
asiatica,  Edwt.  Mauritius, 
maculata,  Edwt.  New  Ireland. 
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CBUSTAGBa. 

Birgns  sculpta,  Edwg.  Java. 
„       pisum,  Edwt.  China. 
Tribe  Sq/llarient. 
Scyliarus  rugosus,  Edwt.  Pondicherry. 

„       squammoBUM,  Edwt.  Mauritins. 
Thenus  orien talis,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
Ibacua  peronii,  Edws.  Auatralian  aeaa. 

„      antarticuB,  Eihfft.  Aaiatic  aeaa. 
Palinums  lalandii  Edwt.  Cape  of  Good  Hopt^ 
faaoiatus,  Edm.  Indian  Ocean, 
ornatns,  Edwt.  Indian  seaa. 
sulcatua,  Edwt.  Indian  coaata. 
penicillatua,  Edwt.  Indian  Gceaa. 
daaynus,  Edwt.  Indian  aeaa. 
FAIff— THALASSINIENS. 
Glancothoe  p««n)uii,  Edwt.  Seaa  of  Aaift. 

Tribe  Oatterobranehidet. 
Callianidea  typa,  Q  and  G.  New  Ireland. 
Callianiaea  elongata,  Edw§.  Marrianuea. 

FAM.— ASTACIENS. 
Homarua  capeusia,  Edw«.  Cape  of  G.  Hope. 

fam.-salicoques. 

7W6e  Alpheent. 
Alpheus  breviroatrif,  Edwt.  New  Holland, 
ventroaua,  Edwt.  Mauritiua. 
bideua,  Edwt.  Aaiatic  aeaa, 
chiragricua,  Edwt.     do  do 
▼iliosus,  Edwt.  N.  Holland, 
frontalis,  Edwt,  New  Holland. 
Pontonia  macrophthnlma,  Edwt.  Asiatic  asM. 
„        armata,  Edwt.  New  Ireland. 
,,        enflee,  Edws.  Ceylon,  Vanicoro. 
Tribe  Palemonient. 
Hippolyte  Yentricosus,  Edwt.  Asiatic  aeaa. 
,f        quoyanuB,  Edwt.  New  Guinea. 
„        apinifrona,  Edwt.  New  Zealand, 
spinicaudua,  Edwt,  New  Holland, 
gibberoaua,  Edwt.  New  Holland, 
marmoratus,  Edwt.  Oceanica. 
Ryncbocinetea  typus.  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
Palemon  natator,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean  on  the  Qnlf 
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longlfostris,  JEdwt.  Ganges  month, 
carcinua,  Edwt.  do 

omatna,  Edwt.  Amboyna,  Walgyon. 
lamarrei,  Edwt,  Ben(^  coaata. 
tranquebaricuB,  Fabr,  Tranqueber. 
hirtimanua,  Edwt.  Mauritius. 
Tribe  Pentmt. 
Stenopus  hispidus,  Edw$,  Indian  Ocean. 
Penaus  canaliculatus,  Edwt.  Celebes,  Mauritiaa. 
monoceroa.  Edwt.  India, 
indicus,  Edwt.  Curomandel. 
monodon,  Edwt.  Indian  coasta. 
afiinis,  Edwt.  Malabar, 
brevicornis,  Edwn.  Indian  coasts. 
orasaicorniB,  Edw«.  Indian  ooaate. 
Pvuseus  styliferus,  Edws.  Bombay. 
Opiopborus  typna,  Edwt.  N.  Guinea. 
Acetea  indicus,  Edwt.  Gangea  month. 
ORDER  Stomatopudea. 
FAM.— CARIDIOIDES. 

ORDER  STOMAPODES. 

Lucifer  reynandii,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
„  typus,  Edws.  Indian  Ocean  f 

Phylloaoma  communis,  Edws.  African  and  Indwn 

stylifera,  Edws.  Indian  Ocean, 
affiuis,  Edws.  New  (Tninea  aeaa. 
clavicornia,  Edws,  African   and 
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If 
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longtcomis,  Edws.  New  Guinea, 
freydnetii,  Edwt.  New  Guinea. 
laticomiB,  Edws.  Indian  aeaa. 
indica,  Edws.  Indian  Ooean. 
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Pbyllosoma  brevicoruis,  Bdwt,  African  and  Indiaa 

seas. 
„  styliconiia,  Bdwt.  Indian  Ocoao, 

Phlias  fcerratus,  £dw.  Port  Jackson,  Malonines. 
Anisopus  dabiu>s  Etlw.   Mauritius  f 
Amphitoe  indica,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

,,       reynaudii,  Edw.  Capo  of  Good  Hope, 
g^aimardii.  Edw.    New  Holland, 
cofltata,  Edtv*  Bourbon, 
ermannii,  Edw,  Thermal  Waters  of  Eampt- 

sehatka. 
Fam.  Htperinks. 
Tribe  Ordinairet, 
Vibilia  peronii>  Edw-  Asiatio  Seas. 
Phorcus  rayuandii,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
Daira  galiertii,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 
Anchylomera  blossevilloii,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 

f,  hunterii,  Edw,  Bourbon. 

Oirycepbalns  piscator,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

,,         armatuB.  Edw.  Amboyna  and  Vandie'* 

man's  land. 

ORDER.      L(SM0DIF0DE3. 

Fam.     CA.PKSLLIBN8    OB     LeiUODIPODBS     VILI- 
FORmS. 

Caprella  scanra,  Ed"*/*.  Mauritius. 
Cyamus  erratious,  Edw,  On  a  whale. 

„       ovalifl,  Edw. 

,,       gracilis,  Edw. 
ORDER.    Isopor^BS. 

SkC.      ISOPODlfiS  MARCUBUR3. 

Fam.     iDOTKiDKd. 

Tribe  Idoteides  Arpenteiises.  j 

Idotea  rugosa,  Edw,  Indian  Seas*    i 
indica,  Edw.  Malabar  Coast, 
pcrouii,  Edw,  Australia. 

„      hirtipes,  Edw.  Cape  of  Qood  Hopji^ 
Fam.  Asellotes 

2\ibe  AseUote*  Homopodet. 
Li{;ia  brandtii,  Edio.  Cape  of  G.  Hope. 
^Vribe.    Cloportides  Terrtitret. 
Porcellio  tniucUuH,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
Armadillo  nigricans,  Edw.  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 
,.         fluvescens,  Edw.  „ 

DlYISION  TYLOSIfCNS. 

IsOPODES    NAORUUS. 

Fam.  Spubromibns. 
iSphseroina  quoiaua,  Edw.  Vandieman's  land* 

gaimardii,  Edw.  New  Holland. 

puboscens,  Edw.  », 

arniata,  3lw.  Nevv  Zealand. 

dicanth.i,  Edw.  King  laid. 
„        perforata,  Edw.  St.  J^aul. 
Zuazare  diiidenuio  Lt^bh.  New    Holland. 
Cymodocca  armata,  Edw.  Australia. 
Cerccia  tridcu  tata,  Edw.  Kiog  laid. 
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Fam.      CTMOTTtOADIENS. 

Tribt,     „     trriKM, 
Cirolana  elongata,  Edw,  Ganges  mouth. 

„      soulpta,  Edw.  Malabar. 
Alitropus  typus,  Edw.  Bengal. 

,.         aculeata,  Edw.  Indian  Seat. 
Anilocra  capensis,  JSdw.  Cape  of  G.  Hope. 
Livoneca  raynaucUii  Edw.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

„       indica,  Edw,  Sumatra. 
Cymothoa  matha3i»  Edw,   Seychelles, 
frontale,  Edw,  Asiatic  Seas, 
trlgonooephala,  Edw.  Chiua,  N.  Holland. 
banksii,  Edw.  Cape  of  G.  Hope. 
Sbotion.  IsopoDBS  skdbntairbs,  the  Epicarides  of 

Latreille. 
LsoToir.    Branchiopodbs 
OBDER.  Fhyllopodes 

Fam.    Apusiens. 
Limnadia  mauritiana,  .fi!it0.  Mauritius. 

,,       tetraoera,  Edw.  Cbarkow. 
ORDER  Ctpboidbs)  or  Ostracodbs. 
Cypridina  reynandii,  Edw,  Indian  Ocean. 
Ordbr.  CopbpodeS' 

Fam.  PONTIBITB. 

Saphirina  indicator,  Edw*  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

„        fulgens,  Edw.  Atlantic. 
Fam  Monoolbs. 

Cyclops  vulgariB,  Edw.  Bourbon. 
Sub  Class.    Crustaobs  Socxors. 

OrDBR.     SiFHONOBTeMBS. 

Fam,.    Pkltocbphales. 
Tr\ht  CiUigitnt. 
I  Caligus  kroyerii,  Edw.  On  a  Diodou. 
,f      scutatufl,  Edw,  Indian  Seas. 
„      pharaonis,  Edw,  Red  Sea  on  a  Chaalodon. 
Trike  Pandariens. 
Euryphorus  nordmannii,  Edw.  Asiatic  Seas. 
Dinemoura  affinis,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 
„         feroz,  Edw,  New  Zealand. 
PandaruB  pallidus,  Edw,  Asiatic  Seas. 
,,        dentatus,  Edw,  Tongatabon. 
Phyllophora  cornuta  Edw.  Tongatabon. 

ORDER.    Lbrnbidbs. 
Fam.    Chomdragakthibks. 
Tucca  impressns,  Edw.  On  a  Diodon. 
Fam.  Lbrneogbribns. 

Peneilus  blainvillil,  Edw.  On  ExocoQtus  valitans. 
Lemeonema  lesueurii,  Edw.  On  Ezocostus  valitans. 

ORDER  Aranbiformbs  or  Ptcunogoitidvb. 
Nympbum  gradle*  Edw.  Ocean  coasts. 
Pallene  cbiragrus,  Edw.  Bay  of  Jarvls,  New  Holland. 

SnB-oLA.ss  Xtfhosurbs. 
Limulus  moluccanus,  Edw,  Moluccas. 
„       longispina,  Edw,  China,  Japan. 
„        rotundicauda  Edw.  Moluccas. 
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Decapod  es. 

Stomapodes. 

Amphipodes. 


Lioceres. 

Isoldes. 

PI 


SiphoDOstomes. 

Lerneides. 

Araneiformea  or  Pycbnogonides. 


SUB-CLASS  CRUSTACEA  MAXILLES  OF 
M.  EDWARDS. 

I.    LEGION  PODOPHTHALMIENS, 

ORDER   DECAPOD ES. 

SEC  DECAPODESBRACHYURES. 

FaK.      OxTRHHrQITES. 

Ut  Tribe  MacropodUnt, 

2  Leptopodia,  1  Latreillia,  3  Stenorynchus,  1 
Achaas,  1  Cainpo/icia,  I  Eurypodius,  6  Amathia, 
4  UaohuB,  S  Egeria,  4  Doclea. 

2nd  Tribe  Maieru,  Edw. 

3  Libinia.    1   H^rbatia,  6  Pisa,  1  liiwa,   2  Hyaa, 

1  Naxia,  4  Chorious,   8  Mitrnx,   3    Pavamithrax, 

2  Maia,  2  Micippe,  1   Criocarcinua,  2  Paramicippa 
4Pericera,  1  Stenocioops,  1  Menaethiug,  2  Halimui, 

3  Acaiithonyz,  2  Epiahus,  4  Leuoippa. 

Tribe  Parthenopient. 
1  EumedoDua,  1  Earynome,  10  Lambrua,  1  Parthe- 
■ope,  1  Cryptopodia. 
Fam.    Ctglometupks. 

lit  Tribe  Caneeriens, 

a    Caacerien  Crypfcopodea. 

1  (Ethra. 

b    CaDCeriADB  arqaea. 

15  Cancer,  4  Carpiliua,  5  Zozyroua,  I  Lagoatoma, 
21  Xantho,  7  Chl..rodiua,  2  Panopeua,  4  Oziua,  4 
Paeudocarcinua,  4  Etfaua,  2  PUtycarcinua,  4  Pilum- 
nuR,  3  RuppeUia,   1  Pirimela,  3  Eriphia,  7  Trapezia, 

1  Melia. 

2nd  Tribe  Portunteru, 

1  Carcinna,  4  Platyoaichiia,  1  Polybiua,  12  Portu- 
nua,  14  Lupea,  10  Thalamita,  1  Padoplithalmna. 

Pak.    CatoHKTopkb. 

Tribe  Tlulphusient. 
6  Thelpheuaa,  1  Boacia,  I  Trichodactylua. 
Tribe.     Geearcince  or  t»»d  crabe. 

2  Uoa,  2  Cardisoma,  1  Gecarcoidea,  8  Gecaroiniia. 

Tribe  Pinnotherient. 
,   4  Pinnotberea,  1  Elamena,  I  HymenoBoma. 
1  Mycdria,  1  Doto. 

Tribe  Ocypodient. 

8  Ocypcda,  10  Gelaaimua. 

Tribe  Oenophciens. 

1  Paeudorhombila,  2  Gonoplax,  7  Macrophthal- 
mua,  I  Cleiatotoma. 

TrU>e  Grapeddiens. 

9  Seaarma,  9  Oyclograpaua,  2  Paeudograpaua,  8 
Gi-apaua,  1  NautUograpaua,  4  PUguaia,  1  Varuua. 

Fam.    Oxystowbs. 

Tribe  Calappieiis. 
8    Calappe,  1  Platymera,  1  Muraia,  1    Orithyia, 
2  Matuta,  2  Hepatna. 

Tribe  Leucosiens. 

2  Leacoaia,  3  Ilia,  1  Myra,  I  Gimia,  4  Ebalia. 
1  Oreophc»rua,  3  Philyra,  I  Arcania,  2  Ixa,  3  Perae- 
phona,  2  Nuraia,  I  Iphia. 

Tribe  Ooryeliene. 

3  Atelecyclus,  1  ThU,  1  Polydectus,  I  Coryatea, 
1  Nautilocoryatca.  1  Paeudocoryatea,  6  Donppe, 
1  Cymopolia,  I  Capbyra,  1  Ethusa. 

Fam.  Aptbrubes. 

Tribe  Dromiens, 
10  Dromia,  2  Dynomene,  2  Homola,  1  Litbodea, 
1  Lomia. 


Fam.  Bopyrukb. 
2  Bopyrna. 

LEGION  TRIL0BITE8  FOSSIL. 

2  Nilena,  3  Amphyx,  18  laotelua,  9  Aaapbus,  1 
HomaloDottia,  19  Calymena,  1  Pl«»uracauthii8,  5 
TrinudeuB,  1  Otarion,  3  Ogygia,  5  Paiadozides. 
2  Peltoura.  • 

Trilobitea  abnormaux  or  Battoidea. 

1  Agnoatua. 

IlL    LEGION  BRANCHIOPODES. 

ORDER  PHYLLOPODES. 
Fam.    Apubibns. 

1  Nebalia,  2  Apua,  3  Lemnadia. 
Fam.    BRAMCHiPiEira. 
4  Branobipusf  2  Artemia,  1  Eulimene. 

ORDER  DAPHNOIDES  OR  CLADOCERE& 

14  Daphnia,  1    Sida,  1  Latona,  5  Lynceos, 
1  Polyphemua,  1  Evadne. 

IV.     LEGION  ENTOMOSTRACES. 
ORDER  CYPROIDES  OR  OSTRACOIDJIS. 
32  Cypria,  IV  Cytbere,  I  Cypridina. 
ORDER  COPEPODES. 
Fam.    Pontienb. 

2  Sapbirioa,  1   Peltidiam,  1  Herailia,  3   Pontia, 
1  Cetocbilua. 

Fam.    Mokocleb. 

1  Cydopa,  3  Cyclopaina,  1  ArpacUana. 
SUB  CLASS  CRUSTACEA  SUGEURS. 

ORDER  SIPHONOSTOMES. 
Fam.    Peltoobphaleb. 

Tribe     Arguliene, 

2  Argulua. 
Tribe     CaHgiens. 

15  Callgus,  1  Cbalimua.  2  TrebioB,  3  Nogagos. 

Tribe     Pandariens, 
1  EurypboruB,  2DiDeinoura,  6  Pandariu,  1  Pbyl- 
lopbora,  1  CecropB,  1  Lsdiuargua. 

Fam.    PACnYCEPHALES. 

Tribe  Ergasilient. 

3  ErgafiiliuB*  1  Bomolocui,  1  Kicothoa. 

Tribe  DiekelesiienB, 

1  Antboaoma,  I  Dichelefltiaixi,  2NemeBiB.  1  Lam- 
progleua. 

ORDER    LERNEIDES. 
Fam.   Chondracahthiens, 

1  Seliua,  1  Actboa,  2  Clavella,  2  Leroea,  1  Cyenuf, 
I  Tucca,  I  Peniculua,  3  Lemanthropoa,  8  Chondra- 
I  cantbus. 

Fam.     Lerneopodirns. 

3  Tracbeliaaiea,  2  BaBaniBtes^  1  Achiherea,  6  Bra- 
cbiella,  5  Leroeopoda,  6  Anchorella. 

Fam.  LeRNeocbriens. 

4  Penellua,  3  Leraeonema,  4  Leroeocera,  8  Lenict. 
ORDER     ARANEIFORMES,    OR     PYCHKO- 

GONIDES. 

3  Nympbum,  2  Palleoe,  1    Phoziehilidiam. 
1  Phoxicbilua,  1  Pycboogonum. 

Sub.  Class  Xtphosures. 

5  Limulua. 
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CRTFTOMEBIA  JAPONIC  A. 

CRUST'HA.  Of  the  race  of  CrasVha,  are 
Kansa,  prince  of  Mathara,  the  fifty-ninth^  and 
his  oouain  Griahna,  the  fifty-eighth,  from 
Budd'ha ;  whUe,  of  the  line  of  Pooru,  descend- 
ing throap;h  Ujraida  and  Deomida,  are  Sol, 
Jarasandha,  and  Yoodishtra,  the  fifty -first, 
fifty- third,and  fifly-foarth,  respectively. — Tod. 

CRUTTENDEN,  Q.  S.  J.,  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  authorof  aBeport  on  the  Mijjar- 
theza  tribe  ot  Somali,  inhabiting  the  district 
forming  the  N.  E.  point  of  Africa;  also, 
of  a  Memoir  on  the  Western  and  Eastern 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Somali  coast  of  N.  £. 
Africa;  also  of  a  Joarnal  of  an  excursion  toSanaa 
the  capital  of  Yemen. — Geo.  Trans.  1844 
— 1846,»af.  VIL3.Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  IM7 
—1849,  vol  nil.  p.  177.    Ibid.  vol.  II.  39. 

CRUZCOOL.  Aa  opening  or  strait  sepa- 
rating Mascal  Island  from  the  Cbittagong 
coast,  north  of  the  White  Sand  Cliffs  which 
are  in  lat  31"  17'  N.  to  21*  24"  N.— ^or«6. 

CRYPSIRHINA  VARIANS,  a  curious 
bronze  coloured  magpie,  common  to  Siara 
and  Java.  C.  varians  is  the  Phrenotria  temia, 
fiors field,  and  seems  to  be  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  where  its 
presence  was  first  remarked  by  the  late 
Dr.  Heifer.—  Wallace.  Blyth. 

CRYPTOCARYA,  a  genus  of  plants,  all  of 
them  trees,  of  the  Nat.  Order  Lauraceae,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  named  : 

G.  amygdalia,  Ntea   of  Patgong. 

C.  floribnnda,  Neu  of  Silhet. 

C.  Oriffithiana. 

C.  membranacea,  Thw.  of  Saffragam,  Ceylon. 

C.  Wigbtiana,  Tkw.  of  GeyloD.    Voigi. 

CRYPTOCARYA  WlGHTJANA.    Thw. 

0.  floribunda       Wight.  \  Goloo-mora-gam      Simoh. 

A  large  tree  of  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula. 
—Voigt  Thw.  Wight  Ic 

CRYPTOCHILUS  SANGUINEA  a  plant 
of  Nepaul,  one  of  the  Orchiacesa. 

CRYPTOGAMIC  PLANTS.  From  the 
Lichen  tribe,  from  the  Algio,  fungi,  mosses  and 
ferns,  man  derives  nutriment  and  valuable  pro- 
ducts. Some  of  the  Cryptogamic  plants  form 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  particularly 
as  food  plants,  affording  gelatinous  and  amy- 
laceous matter,  and  being  useful  in  medicine 
and  the  arts. — Simmonds,     See  Capillaire. 

CHYPTOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Asclepiacew  C.  ele- 
gans,  C.  grandiflora.  C.  paucifiora^  and  C. 
reticulata,   W.  Ic.  Vaigt. 

CRYPTOLOPHIA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  Tchitreadas,  in  which  are  6  gen.  12 
sp.,  viz.  3  Tchitrea  ;  2  Philentoma  ;  1  Rhipi- 
dura ;  4  Leucocerca  ;  1  Myagra  ;  1  Crypoto- 
lophia.     See  Birds,  page  603, 

CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA,  D.  Don. 

Cupressus  Japonica,  Thunh. 

The  Japan  Cedar,  a  beautiful  and  greatly 
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CRYPTOSTEGIA  GRANDIFLOBA- 

admired  tree,  is  a  species  of  pine,  not  unlike 
the  Arancaria  of  Norfolk  Islands  and  Bra2dL 
When  growing  luzuiantly,  it  is  highly  orna- 
mental, rising  from  the  ground  as  straight  as 
a  larch,  and  sending  out  numerous  side  bran- 
ches almost  horizontally  from  the  main  stem, 
which  again  droop  towards  the  ground  in  a 
graceful  and  "weeping"  manner.  [J'hewoodof 
the  tree  has  a  kind  of  twiated  grain ^  and  pos- 
sesses great  strength  and  durability.  It  is 
highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  and,  from  ite 
beauty  and  straightuess,  is  often  used  by  the 
Mandarins  and  priests  for  the  long  poles 
which  are  generally  seen  in  front  of  their 
houses  and  temples.  It  is  also  well  known 
and  highly  priced  by  the  natives  of  Japan 
^  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous tree,  evidently  in  high  favour  with 
the  priests  of  Buddha,  and  Kell  deserves  to  be 
so.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  China,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  il^ngland,  where  it  is 
admired. — Fortunes  Wanderings,  page  128, 
Fortune's  Tea  DistricU,  pages  16,  212,  304. 

CRYPTONYX  CRISTATUS.  See  Tetra- 
onidae. 

CRYPTOPHRAGMIUM  AXILLARE,C. 
canescens,  C.  serrulatum,  and  C.  venuaum, 
plants  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Acanthace». 

CRYTOPODIA  FORNICATA.  See  Par- 
thenopidsd. 

CRYPTOSTEGIA       GHANDIFLORA. 
R.B. 

Nariam  graodiflorum,  Roxb. 

Palay         Malial.  Tam.  j  Larf^  flowered  CryptoM 

I      tegia 

A  climbing  plant  belonging  to  the  family  As> 
clepiadacesd  is  common  in  tiie  south  of  India, 
and  found  in  abundance  in  some  places,  yields 
a  fine  silky  fibre,  capable  of  being  spun  into 
fine  yarn,  and  of  employment  for  many  of  the 
purposes  to  which  flax  is  applicable,  suited  to 
the  weaving  of  different  qualities  of  cloths. 
Palay  fibre  seems  to  be  a  good  substitute  for 
flax,  as  it  is  soft,  pliant  and  susceptible  of  being 
split  into  the  finest  threads.  The  stalk  contains 
a  large  per  centage  of  fibre,  besides  yielding  a 
milky  juice  which  solidifies  into  a  gum  elastic 
of  the  nature  of  India  rubber.  Samples  of  the 
concrete  juice  were  sent  to  the  Madras  Exhi- 
bition from  Nellore,  from  Masulipatam,  firom 
Cuddapah  and  from  Madras.  The  milky  juice 
has  long  been  known  to  con  tain  caoutchouc,  but 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  collected  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  could  be  obtained  to  render  it  an 
article  of  trade.  The  small  samples  forwarded 
appeared  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  an- 
swered well  for  rubbing  out  pencil  marks  from 
paper.  Mr.  Underwood  made  a  fair  attempt 
at  producing  waterproof  cloth  by  simply  ruu- 
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ning  the  juice  over  the  cloth,  which  received 
Honorable  Mention. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

CRYFTOTHELEA  CONSORTA.  Wood 
Moth. 

CRYSTAL. 

Koreh  Heb.  |  Balur  Hind.  Pibs. 

The  crystal  alluded  to  in  Genesis  xxxi. 
40  as  ice,  and  in  Job  vi,  16  as  frost :  and  the 
Hind.  Pers.  word  Balur,  seem  to  be  applied 
indifferently  to  ice  and  rock  crystal.  Rock 
crystal  occurs  abundantly  in  many  parts  of 
India,  and  that  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula 
is  known  as  Vellum  stone,  from  the  place  of 
its  occurrence.  It  is  said  that  rock  crystal  can 
be  dyed.  If  made  red  hot,  and  plunged  repeat- 
edly into  the  tincture  of  cochineal,  it  be- 
comes a  ruby ;  if  into  a  tincture  of  Red  Sandal, 
it  takes  a  deep  red  tint,  into  tincture  of 
saffron,  a  yellow  like  the  topaz  ;  into  a  tinc- 
ture of  turnesol*  a  yellow  like  the  topaz  ;  into 
juice  of  Nerprum,  it  t-ikes  a  deep  violet  like 
the  amethyst,  and  into  a  mixture  of  tincture 
of  turnesol  and  saffron,  it  becomes  an  imi- 
tation of  the  emerald.  Steeping  the  crystal 
in  oil  of  tur  pen  tare,  saturated  with  verdigris 
or  spirits  of  wine,  holding  dragons  blood  or 
other  coloured  resins  in  solution,  depth  of 
tints  are  produced  proportioned  to  the  time  of 
steeping.  Crystals  can  be  colored  if  heated 
in  a  crucible  with  orpiment  and  arsenic.  Crystal 
coloured  red  are  false  rubies  known  in 
France  as  Rabaces. — King,  p.  178.  See 
Cambay. 

OSHATRYAS.     See  Chatrya  ;  Hindu. 

CSHITIJA.  (CACSHA).  Sansc.  The 
horizon  ;  also,  the  sine  of  an  arc  referred  to 
the  horizon,  used  for  finding  the  ascen- 
sional difference. — Capt.  Ed.  Warren,  Kala 
Sankalita,p.  94,  98,  105, 

CSOMA  DE  KOROS.  ALEXANDER 
a  Hungarian  philologist,  who  resided  long  at 
Ladak  and  Kanum  studying  the  Tibetan  lan- 
guage. He  died  in  1842  on  the  Himalayas.  A 
Memoir  of  him,  appeared  intheBl.  As.  Trans. 
1841.  He  bequeathed  Rs.  6,000  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  He  resided  in  Eunawar, 
and  on  the  frontier,  from  1828,  for  the  sake 
of  studying  the  language  of  the  country.  An 
account  of  Gerard's  interview  with  hira  ap- 
peared in  the  Gleanings  in  Science,  1829,  vol. 
I.  110.  He  wrote  a  Geographical  notice  of- 
Thibet  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.    1833.    vol.  I.  121. 

The  Buddhist  religious  works  of  Tibet 
brought  to  notice  by  Alexander  Csoma  de 
Koros,  are  the  Kanjur,  which  consists  in  its 
different  editions  of  100,  102  and  108  folio 
volumes,  and  comprises  1083  distinct  works. 
The  Tanjur,  consists  of  225  volumes  folio,each 
weighing  from  4  to  5  pounds  in  the  edition  of 
Peking,  but  an  edition  has  also  been  publish- 
ed at  Lhassa,  and  other  places  :  of  these  De 
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Koros  gave  an  analysis  in  the  20th  volumd  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches  and  died  soon  after. 
See  PalL 

CTENOID  FISHES,  a  great  division  of 
fishes,  thus  named  by  Agassiz,  from  the  pec- 
tinated appearance  of  the  rectral  edges  of  the 

!  scales. — Engl.  Cyc.  page  241.  See  Fishes. 

i  CTESIAS.  Of  the  history  of  Ctesias  only 
a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved,  chieflj  in 
the  worl»  ofDiodorus  Sicnlus  and  Photius.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cnidus,  and  was  the  Greek 
royal  physician  at  the  ancient  Perstan 
capital,  where  he  arrived  either  as  a  prisoner 
or  a  traveller.  Being  skilled  in  medicine,  he 
was  taken  into  favour  by  the  king,  and  re- 
mained seventeen  years  at  his  court,  where  he 
was  treated  with  great  distinction.  Daring 
his  residence  in  Persia  he  was  able  to  consult 
the  pubtic  archives,  and  he  compiled  fTom 
them  a  history  of  the  Persians,  and  of  their 
predecei^ors  in  the  empire  of  Asia.  He 
also  wrote  an  account  of  India  and  its  produc- 
tions, bat  the  absurd  exaggerations  and  fables 
which  this  contains  have  caused  all  his  other 
works  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  He  is 
likewise  accused  of  being  led,  by  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  Herodotus,  into  direct  mis-state- 
ments, that  he  might  contradict  that  his- 
torian. Aristotle,  more  than  once,  declares 
him  to  be  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  modem 
critics  have  generally  agreed  to  reject  alto- 
gether, or  to  receive  with  great  reserve,  all  his 
assertions.  Yet  Diodorus  Sicolus  and  several 
ancient  authors,  appear  to  have  followed  and 
trusted  him  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
whilst  mere  travellera'  tales  and  vulgar  tradi- 
tions were  probably  the  only  sources  of  his 
Indian  marvels,  written  records  and  mono- 
mentfl  may  have  furnished  him  with  well-aa- 
thenticated  historical  facts,  to  assist  hira  in 
compiling  the  history  of  the  country  in  which 
he  resided,  and  of  which  he  had  a  personal 
knowledge.  Unfortunately,  of  his  history 
very  little  remains,  except  the  names  of 
kings.  Much  relating  to  Assyria  contamed  in 
the  works  of  others  was,however,  undoubtedly 
copied  from  him.  Ctesias  and  Isadore  both 
mention  a  statue  pillar  of  SemirHmis  at  B«p- 
tane,  but  these  and  the  Syriao  inscriptions 
have  disappeared.  C^tesias  mentions  the  use 
of  swords  as  lightning  conductors.  The  date 
of  Ctesias  is  about  B.  C  400 ;  Onedcritns 
was  an  officer  of  Alexander's  army  (d.  6.  C 
328).  Smith'i  Dictionary  of  Gr,  and.  Rom. 
Vtde  Gathay  I.  p.  xxxix.  Layard  Ninettk 
Vol.  I.  p.  XV.)     See  Lightning  conductors. 

C'TESIPHON.  The  Babylonian  empire 
was  subverted  by  Cyrus,  who  took  the  capital, 
by  turning  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and 
marching  his  troops  along  the  bed  of  the 
river  into  the  centre  of  the  city.    The  walls 
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and  temple  of   Betas   are   said  to  have  been 
demolished  by  Xerxes,  on  bis  return  from  the 
Grecian  expedition  ;  but    this  could  uot  have 
been   the   case,   as  they  vere  still   standing 
in  the  time  of  Alexander.     After  the  building 
of  Seleucia  and  C'tesiphon,   Babylon  became 
gradually  deserted  ;   and  we  learn  from    St. 
Jerome  that  the  space  within  the  walls  was  con- 
▼erted  by  the  Parthian  kings  into  a  royal  hun- 
ting park.    From  this  period  we  cease  to  hear  I 
of  Babylon  as  a  city,  but  notwithstanding  so 
many  ages  of  barbarism    and    ignorance  have 
passed  away,  tradition  still  continues  to  iden- 
tity both  its   name  and  situation.     The  town 
of  Hilleh  is  said,  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
to  be  built  on  the   site    of  Babel  ;  and  some 
gigantic  rains  still  to  be  seen  in  its  vicinity, 
are   believed   to  be    remains   of  thnt  ancient 
metropolis.  Porter  remarks  that  when  we  con- 
siiifr  that  so  many  centuries  have  passed  since 
Babylon   became  a  deserted  habitation,  and 
that  it  yet  lay  in  the  neigh  hour  h(K>d  of  popu- 
lous nations,   our  surprise   ought   to  be,  not 
that  we  Gad  so  little  of  its  remains,  but  that 
we  see  so    much.     From    her    fallen   towers 
have     arisen,     not    only    all    the      present 
cities  in  her   vicinity,  but  others   which,  like 
herself,  are  long  ago  gone  down  into  the  dust. 
Since  the   days   of    Alexander,   we  find  four 
capitals,  at   least,  built  out   of  her  remains. 
Seleucia  by   the   Greeks,   C'tesiphon   by  the 
Parthians,  Al  Modain  by  the  Persians,and  Kufa 
by   the   Caliphs,  with   towns,   villages,   and 
caravansaries  without  number.  C'resipbou  was 
built  by   the  Parthians   out   of  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Tigris,  eighteen  miles  south 
of  Bagdad,  and  immediately  opposite  to  it,  the 
ramparts  and   fojise   of  the   Grecian   city  of 
Seleucia,  which  afterwards  becoming  identi- 
fied with  the  former^  under  the  name  of  Coche, 
they  assumed,wben  thus  united,  the  epithet  of 
Al  Modain,    or    the  cities.     G'tesiphou    was 
most  admirably  situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula 
formed   by   a  sudden   flexure  of  the  Tigris 
which  must  have  embraced  the  greatest  part 
of    the    town.     Its  foundation,  however,  can 
hardly  be    ascribed  to  any  particular  person, 
as  it  would  seem  to  have  increased  gradually 
during  a  succession  of  many  years,  from  a 
camp  to  a  city.    Pacoras,   supposed  to  be 
Orodes,king  of  the  Parthians,  and  contemporary 
with  Anthony,  is  thought  to  be  the  first  who 
surrounded  it  with  wallsi  and  made  it  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Parthian  empire.     It  was  sacked, 
together  with  Seleucia,  by  the  generals  of 
Marcus  Aureleus,  A.  D.  165,  and  afterwards 
by  the  emperorSeverus.  It  became  the  favour- 
ite winter  residence  of  the  powerful  succes- 
sors of  Artaxerxes,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  Said)  the  general  of  the  kalif  Omari  A.  D. 
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637.     The  sack  of  C'tesiphon  was  followed  by 
its  gradual  decay,  and  little  now  remains,  but 
part  of  the  palace  of  Chosroes  (called  Tak-i- 
Kesra,  the  arch  of  Chosroes)  a  melancholy  em- 
blem of  the  glory  of  its  master.     It  is  seen 
from   afar  on  the  plain,  and  presents  a  front 
of  three  hundred  feet   in  length  by  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  in  depth,  having  in  its  centre 
a  vaulted  hall,  a  hundred  and  six  feet  in  height 
to  the  top  of  the  arch,  the  span  of  which  is 
eighty-five.     The  Ali   Capi  at  Ispahan  and 
gates  of  the  palace  of  Delhi,  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance   beside    the  Tak-i-Kesra.     The    city 
walls,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  very  great 
thickness,  may  also  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
distance  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  names 
of  Seleucia  and  C'tesiphon  are  very  frequently 
confounded  by  the    early  Christian  writers  ; 
but  the  cities  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river  Tigris,  and  were  built  at  different  periods. 
— Layard  Nineveh,  Vol.  /.  p.  242.  Kinneir*i 
Geographical  Memoir,  p,  253-64,  273,  274. 
Porter's  Travels.  J.  £.  Frazer's  Travels,  p.  3. 
See  Euphrates.  Kalneh.  Kasr.  Kesra.  Seleucia. 
Tigris. 

CUA  KALaNG.     Tam.    Curcuma  angus- 
ti  folia. 

CUBABCHINI.    Hind.    Piper    cubeba, 
Cubebsy  properly  Kabab  Cbini. 

CUBBON.  Sir  Mark,  one  of  India's  able 
and  distinguished  statesmen.  He  landed  at 
Madras  about  A.  D.  1800,  and  acquired  his 
first  knowledge  of  India  under  his  uncle,  sir 
Mark  Wilks,  then  Resident  at  Mysore.  He 
succeeded  bis  intimate  friend  Sir  William 
Morrison  as  Commissary- General  in  1827, 
and  in  1834f  was  selected  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck  to  succeed  that  officer  and  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Macleod,  as  sole  commissioner 
for  Mysore,  and  the  principality  of  Coorg, 
in  the  capture  of  which  he  had  shared, 
was  shortly  afterwards  added  to  his  charge. 
Sir  Mark  Cnbbon  had  here  the  administration 
of  a  Native  State  preserving  its  native  insti- 
tutions, but  guided  and  directed  by  British 
officers.  This  problem  has  since  been  followed 
in  the  Punjaub,  and  has  stood  the  sternest 
trial.  The  Mysore  country  had  been  exhausted 
by  insurrection,  famine,  and  misrule,  under 
the  rajah,  but  sir  Marie  Cubbon's  wise  and 
vigorous  career  established  the  value  of  the 
principle  of  government  embodied  in  the 
Mysore  system.  He  died  at  Suez,  on  his  way 
to  Britain,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  of 
Manghold,  Isle  of  Ufin.—Mona's  Herald, 
May  32.  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
Gcvernment  of  India,  Foreign  Department, 
No,U,  Census  of  the  Punjab,  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Mysore. 

CUBEBAS.    Sp.    CUBEBES.    Fr.  CU- 
BEBI.    It.    Cubebs,  the  Piper  cubeba. 
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CUCKOW. 


CUBEBS. 

Kababah 

SiDbau-karawa 

Cubab 

GubeboB 

Kubeben 

Dumki  mirohi. 

Kabab-chiui 

Gubebi 

KumiinkuB 

Fiper-cubteba 


Ar. 

BURM. 

Chin. 

Fr. 

Qer, 

Hind. 


9$ 


Timmue  Nbfaul. 

Kibabeb,  Cabab- 

chiui  Pbr8. 

Gobebas  Port, 

Kubebii  Ru8. 

Sughanda-marichu   Sans. 
Walga-meris  SiNQH. 

Cabebaa  Sp. 

Yal-mullaghu  Tau. 

Ghalava  mirrialu        Tel. 

TUNANI. 


It. 
Jav. 
Lat. 
Lada  barekor  :  Kamun-  \  Eurfiyoou 

kuB    timunkus,  ko. 

munkaBykumukuB 

Malay. 

The  Cabeb  pepper.as  it  appears  in  commerce, 
is  stated  to  be  the  fruite  of  two  different 
species  of  Piper,  the  Piper  cubeba^  and  P. 
caricam,bothof  them  natives  of  Java,to  which  is- 
land their  caltivatiou  appears  to  be  confined.  In 
the  Javanese  hmgaage  its  name  is  Eiimunkus, 
and  this  is  its  only  specific  one,  for  the  Malay 
name  ktda  barekor,  meaning  *'  tailed  pepper," 
is  a  factitious  one  derived  from  the  appearance 
of  the  dried  fruit,  which  has  always  the  foot- 
stalk adhering  to  it.  The  fruit  of  Piper  cube- 
ba,  whengroimd,  should  afford  10  per  100  of 
essential  oil,  on  distillation  with  water. — Irvine^ 
CrawfurcTs  Diet,  page  117. 

CUBE  SPAB,  or  crystaline  carbonate  of 
lime^ofgood  quality,  occurs  in  Nellore,Eumool 
and  Cnddapah.  It  is  used  in  tin  plates  for 
mounting  microscopic  objects  and  as  a  eource 
of  very  pure  lime.  Rhomb  spar  or  Dolomite 
spar  also  occurs  in  Cuddapah. 

CUBIT.  Hat'h.  Hind.  A  measure  of 
length,  from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  point 
of  the  middle  finger.  The  Egyptians  made 
use  of  the  cubit  measure  divided  into  six 
hand-breadths,  or  twenty-four  fingers,  and 
also  of  the  royal  cubit,  which  consisted  of 
this  lesser  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth  over. 
The  royal  cubit  contained  twenty  English 
inches,  and  two-thirds.  The  Jews  made  use 
of  the  same  measure  for  length  of  a  cubit  and 
a  hand-breadth.  The  Egyptians  measured 
longer  distances  by  the  Schssnus  of  about 
six  miles  in  length.  Land  was  measured  by 
the  aroura  or  half  acre,  which,  if  square, 
measured  a  hundred  eubits  on  each  side. 
That  a  measure  nearly  the  same  was  in  use 
from  the  earliest  times  we  learn  from  the  size 
of  the  pyramids.  Exactly  such  was  the  cubit 
used  in  making  the  five  smaller  pyramids  of 
Gezeh. — Egypt.  Insaipt-  2nd  Series,  pi  46. 
Ezekie  eh.  XI,  5.  Herodotus,  lib,,  IL  168. 
Vyse*s  Pyramids  in  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt 

Vol.  /.,  167. 

CUBYA  KANYA,from  Cubja  (the  spine) 
of  the  virgin  (Kanya)« 

CUCHHOUBA.  A  small  rajpoot  clan,  of 
which  there  are  a  few  in  Gonickpoor. — 
ElUot 

CUCHWAHA,  properly   Cushwaha^   be- 
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ing  descended  from  Cush  or  Eusha,  the 
eldest  I  son  of  Rama.  This  is  a  celebrated 
rajput  tribe.  The  rana  of  Amber  is  of  the 
race  who  claim  descent  from  Cush,  second 
son  of  Rama,  king  of  Ayodbya,  who  migrated 
and  built  the  fort  of  Rotas,  on  the  Sone. 
Authentic  history  commences  in  A.  D.  294 
with  raja  Nola,  who  founded  Narwaz  or 
Nishidr.  Amber  or  Dundhwar,  the  early 
capital  of  Jey pure,  was  built  by  Jey  Singh, 
and  was  a  city  of  great  architectural  beauty. 
According  to  Tod,  Amber  gave  its  uame  to  a 
rsjpoot  dynasty  of  the  Soorya  Vansa  race, 
a  scion  of  Nirwar. —  Tod,  Thomas^  Frinsep** 
Antiquities, p.  259.  MlioL  Supp.  Qlots^ 

CUCHILLOS.    Sp.     Knives. 

CUCH-MARDA  PAT.  Bbng.  Hikd. 
Corchorus  olitorius. 

CUCHUNAR.  Hind.  Bauhinia  acumi- 
nata. 

CUCHWAREE.     See  Kelat. 

CUCIFERA  THEBAIC  A. 

Doom  tree  I  Hyph»ne  coriftcaa    G<grL 

Gingerbread  tree  | 

The  Hyphaane  exclusively  inhabit  Upper 
Egypt,  especially  the  neighbourhood  of  The- 
bes, whence  it  is  named  Cucijera  thebaica. 
Clumps  of  it  occur  near  Thebes.  Its  stem, 
instead  of  growing  without  branches  like 
other  palms,  forks  two  or  three  times,  thus 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  Pandanus.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  angular, 
irregularly  formed,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
has  a  spongy,  tasteless,  but  nutritious  rind. 
The  albumen  of  the  seed  is  hard  and  semi- 
transpareut,aud  is  turned  into  beads  and  other 
little  ornaments.  Its  brown  mealy  rind  resem- 
bles gingerbread. — Eng,  Cyc,  p.  385. 

CUCKOW. 

Koel  HiRD.  I  Sacaph  Hax. 

Cuculus  canorus,  is  the  European  Cuckoo, 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay  countries,  and 
common  in  the  Himalaya,  visiting  the  plains 
during  the  cold  season.  The  Indian  cuckows 
are  the  noisy  koel}  remarkable  for  the  dissimilar 
sexes^and  for  parasitically  laying  in  the  nests 
of  the  crow.  The  Coucol,  or  Crow-Pheasant,  is 
another  noisy  and  conspicuous  bird  wherever 
there  is  a  little  jungle ;  the  European  Cuckoo 
will  now  and  then  turn  up,  more  frequently  in 
the  barred  plumage  of  immaturity.  Amongst 
the  birds  of  Tenasserim  is  a  Cuckow,  inter- 
mediate in  size  to  C.  micropterus  and  C  po- 
liocephalus,  and  according  best  with  Mr. 
Hodgson's  C.  saturatus,  which  dififers  from 
C.  micropterus,  Gould,  chiefly  in  its  smaUer 
bill,  like  that  of  G.  eanoras  ;  if  it  be  not^  in- 
deed, tiie  veritable  C  micropterus  of  ffatUd. 
Mr.  £lyth*s  Report.  See  Birds;  Coel,  CucuIidsB, 
Cuculuo;  Kameri,  KoeL 
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CUCUMIS  MELO. 


CUCXIRALUS  DBABA,  Gcertner.  A  plant 
oftbe  Alpine  vegetation  of  Kedarnath. — 
Eofmeitter  TraveU, 

CUCULIDiE,  the  Cuckow-Tribe,  or  Cue- 

kowa.  a  family  of  Scansorial  Birds,  placed  by 

Cavierand  Lesaon  next  to  the    Wrynecks, 

YuDZ.     Among  the  birds  of  Tenasserim  is  a 

CuckoWy  intermediate  in   size  to  C.  microp- 

terus,   and  C.   poliocephalus,   and'  according 

best  with  Mr.  Hodgson's   C.  tsaturatus,  which 

differs  from  C.   micropterus,  Gould,  chiefly  in 

its  smaller  bill,  like  that  of  C.  canorus  ;  if  it 

be  not,  indeed,  the  veritable  C.  micropterus  of 

Gould. 

Fau.     Coculida.  10  gen.,  ^0  sp.,  viz., 

Sub  fam.  Cuculinse,  3  gen,.  2  sub  gen.  17  8p.,  viz., 
9  Guciilus :  2  Surniculiu  :  S  Chrysococcyx :  1  Eudy. 
namia:  2  Ozylophu?.  * 

8ub  fam.  Phasnicopbaiuse,  viz.  1  Dftsylupbus  ;  5 
PbaanicophauB ;  5  QMnclustoiniis ;  I  Ilioortha;  4 
Taccocaia;  5  Centroph us.— il/r.  BlytlCt  Report. 

CUCULUS  CANORUS  the  Common  Cuc- 
koo of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay  countries  : 
is  common  in  the  Himalaya, visiting  the  plains 
dnring  the  cold  i>eason. 

CUCULUS  MACULATU3.  Gmel.  C. 
mindanensis.  C.  niger.  C.  sculopaceus,  Linn 
are  synonims  of  Eudynamis  orientalis,  Linn, 

CUCUMBER. 
KiBchyim  ^thiop.  |  Ebekra  Hind. 

Kuaaja  Arab.  | 

The  cncamber  is  grown  from  seed  at  all 
seasons.  The  plants  should  never  be  too  close. 
It  thrives  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  grows  with 
mnch  or  little  water  ;  and  if  allowed  to  climb 
over  sticks  or  trellis  work,  is  out  of  the  way 
•of  jackals  and  porcupines,  who  are  fond  of  the 
fruit  The  natives  grow  them  in  their  fields, 
in  the  cold  season,  amongst  grain  of  various 
sorts,  and  in  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers  during 
the  hot  weather.  The  cucumber  of  Numbers 
xi.  14  is  the  Cucnmis  melo,  the  melon. — 
Jafrey,     See  Cucnmis. 

CUCUMBER,  CLIMBING  INDIAN 
Eng.  syn.  of  Zanonia  indica,  Linn. 

CUCUMBER  SEED  OIL. 

Antimun-bij  Miniak       t  Villerikai  yennai    Tam. 

Malay.  |  Dosa  koia  uuua      Txl. 
Timun-biji-mlniak  I 

ILatimuL      „  »,     I 

A  clear  edible  oil,  obtained  by  expression 
-from  the  seeds  of  Cucurbita  pepo  and  C.  mela- 
pepo.  The  plants  of  the  cucumber  family 
frequently  supply  a  bland  oil^  which  is  used 
in  the  East  as  a  lamp  oil  and  Tor  cooking. 
CUCUMBER  TREE.  Eng.  Averrohoa 
'bUimbi,  WUlde. 

CUCUMIS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  ducnrbitace»,  comprehending 
'the  melon,  the  cuoumber  and  some  sorts  of 
igonrd.  The  Indian  species  of  cncumis  are 


Two  delicious  varieties  of  melon  grow 
wild  in  Mar  war,  Beekaneer  and  Jessnl- 
lueer  :  they  are  very  small  and  high  flavored, 
and  are  exported  as  delicacies.  They  probably 
are  the  Cucumis  madraspatanus  (^f>i(2.  Bun- 
gunuk)  and  the  Cucumis  turbinatus  {Hind. 
Kackari.) 

tha-Ehwa-Kbyen,     Burm, 

meg}'oung  Burm. 
koukyen    Bukm. 
lat  Burm. 

htee  htouk  sao,  Burm,  are  species  of  Cucnmis. 
— Irvine.  lied.  Top.  p.  209.  Mna.  Cyc^  VoigL 
W.  Ic. 

CUCUMIS  ACUTANGULUS.  Linn.  syn. 
of  Lufla  acutangula,  Roxh. 

CUCUMIS  CITRULLUS.    Skr.  Syn.  of 
Cucurbita  citrullus,  Linn. 
CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTHIS,  Linn. 

Citrullua  colocyuthia,     Sehrosd. 


n 


>i 


i» 


99 


99 


Tumbi 
Colocynth  gourd 
Gburumba 


Bus. 

SUTLBJ. 

Tkans-Ind, 


Bkas.     Vishola 

Emo.    Kurtama 
Hind.    Maragbune 
Kbartuma 
Fruit 
Hanzal         Ar.    Hind.  I  Paikumiti-kai  Tam. 

I  Indrayaa  Hmn. 

Seeds. 
Tukbm  Pbrb.  |  Tumma.  Pxas. 

This  plant  furnishes  the  culocynth  of  t)ie 
European  pharmacop®as.     It    grows    abun- 
dantly in    most    of     ihe    arid  sandy  tracts 
of  the  Punjab,  from  Delhi  up  to  Peshawar^ 
on  the  Corumandel  coast,  at  Kaira  in    Gue- 
erat,  Tirhut,  the  Doab,  in  the  deserts  by  the 
Jordan  and  uearSinai,inTurkey  and  in  Nubia, 
The    fruit    is  about  the   size  of  an  orange 
smooth,  and  yellow.     When  ripe  it  is  peeled, 
and  dried  in  a  stove,  when  it  bect^mes  whitish, 
very  dry,  and  spongy  ;  in  this  state  it  is  met 
with  in  commerce.     It  is  incKiorous,  but  has 
an   extremely    bitter  nauseous  taste  and    a 
disagreeable     smell.     The    pium    and  seed 
produce  exceedingly  powerful  cathartic  and 
emetic  effects,  and  an  extract  is  used  in  medicine. 
The  fresh  root  is  u^ed  as  a  tooth  brush    and 
dried  and  powdered  is  given   as  a  purgative. 
— /)r.  J.  L,     StetoaH,  KoyU  Pharmaoopcea. 
O'Shaughneity.  Cyc*  p.  252.  Ii-vine  Med.  Top 
209.  BeUew.  ^' 

CUCUMIS  INDIOUS.    See  Liiffa  amara. 
CUCUMIS  MADERASPATANUS.  Linn. 
syn.  of  Bryonia  snabrella. 

CUCUMIS  MELO.    Linn,;  W.andA.; 
Rpxh. 
Betikh,  Muak  melon  As. 


<j.  integrifoIiiUL 
0.  melo. 
G.  momordica. 
C.  pubescens. 


4U 


C.  trigonns. 
-C.  tnrbinatus. 
C.  atiliMimns. 


Ebar  buj  Bbnq. 

Tba-kbwa-hmw»    Burm. 
Kbirbusa  Due. 

Melon ;  Sweet  melon  Emxs. 
Kharbuza  Hikd. 

Labo-frangi  Malat.  | 


Ebarbuzeb 
Sarda 
Paliz 
Gbidro 
Rata  Komadu 
Mulam  pallam 
Mulam  panda 


Pbbi. 

PUSHT. 

SiND. 
SiNOH. 

Tax. 
Txl. 


Baka  kaia  Malxal.  {  Karbuja  dosa 

The  native  country  of  this  valuable  plant  is 
unknown.  Linnsus  says  Tartary,  but  he  does 
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CUCUMIS  SATIVTJS. 


CUCUMIS  TDBKROSUS. 


not  give  his  authority.  De  Candolle  says  Asia; 
Koxbnrgh  only  knew  it  in  a  cultivatevl  state  in 
tropical  India;  and  Professor  Royle  seems 
unacquainted  with  any  wild  staiion  for  it  in 
the  Himalaya  regions.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  the  Punjab,  and  all 
over  India.  From  time  immemorial  Cashmir 
has  been  famous  for  the  excellence  and  abun- 
dance of  its  melons,  which  form  a  staple 
article  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
melons  of  Mnltan  and  Jhang  are  excellent. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  says  that  this  cele- 
brated fruit  rapidly  degenerates  if  sown  in  the 
plains.  In  Kabul  it  thrives  and  is  in  perfec- 
tion in  October  and  November,  when  the  first 
frost  touches  the  plant.  It  is  largely  token 
for  sale  to  the  city  of  Peshawar, — Koxh.  iii. 
720.  VoigL  58.  Engi*  Cyc.  p.  252.    Dr.  J.  L. 

Stewart,  p-  96.  ^  ^   . 

CUCUMIS  MOMORDICA,RoxB.;  W,^A. 

Cuoumi«  murieatut  WiUdL  \  Momordica  sativa  lioxb. 


Khira 

Punjab. 

Matrulla 

SANt. 

Sookasa 

»» 

Rata  Kekari 

SmoH. 

Pipingya 

tt 

Mulu  veleri 

Tam. 

VeUerikai 

>» 

Dosa  kaia 

Tei*. 

Benq.  I  Kakari  kai 


UlND. 

»» 
Pun  J. 


Tam. 
Karkata  kai  ,i 

Pedda  dosa  kaia     TisL. 
MuUu  dosa  kaia        i. 


Phunti 

Phunt 

Tuti 

Kakra  ,    .,  , 

Cultivated  throughout  India  ;  when  yonng 

is  a  good  substitute  for  the  common  cucum 
ber.  Seeds  now  and  then  ground  into  a  meal. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if  eaten  with  a  little 
sugar,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  melon,  and 
reckoned  very  wholesome  ;  natives  use  it  in 
curries.— 5ojc6.  iii.  725.  Dr,  J.  L.  Stewart,  p. 
97    Voiqt'  58.  Ainslie,  p.  236. 

CUCUMIS  MURICATUS.     Willd.  syn. 
of  Cucurais  momordica. 

CUCUMIS  PSl£UDO-COLOCYNTHIS. 
RoYLB.  A  plant  of  northern  India,  where  it  is 
called  "  Indraynn/*  and  **  Bisloombhee."  The 
fruit  is  similar  in  quality  t«»  colocynth,  and  is 
Bubstituted  in  northern  India  for  the  true  ar- 
ticle the  real  colocynth,  and  is  called  by  the 
names  applied  by  Dr.  Royle,  to  his  Pseudo- 
co\ooynih\s.—0' Shaughnessy,    p.    345.     See 

Cucumis  colocynthis. 

CUCUMIS  PUBE3CENS.  WiLLX).;W.d:  A, 

flvn.  of  Cucumis  maderaspatonus,  Eoxb. 
{"owl  8  CacumDer 


Cucumber  Eng. 

Common  Cucamber   ,, 
Kira,aliio  Suaa        tiiND. 
ADtimuu  Malay. 

Timuiun  ,, 

Mulloii  velleri,  Maleal. 
Mullen  belleri  ,, 

Caukrikai  „ 

The  OU. 
Kunkuri-ke  binj  kartel  Duk.  I  Oil  of  Cucumber 
Velleriverei  yeuuay      Ta.M.  |      seed  EN6. 

This  is  commonly  grown  and  largely  used 
all  over  India,  but  most  Europeans  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  digest.  Ciicuiubers,of  theC.  sativus  and 
utilliHinius,  are  consumed  in  immense  quan- 
tities by  the  Karens  and  Burmaus,  who  seem 
to  prefer  them  large  and  yellow,  rather  than 
pluck  them,  when  green  and  tender. 

The  seeds  of  this  and  of  C.  utiliasimus  are 
officinal,  being  considered  cooling.  This  may 
be  the  Balani  khira,  or  hill  cucumber  men- 
tioned by  Lowther. — Mr.  Jaffrey.  Drs.  Roxb. 
iii.  720.  Voigt,  59.  J.  L*  Stewart,  p.  97,  and 
MdBon, 

CUCUMIS  TUBEROSUS.  Heynb. 


Tau. 


Casara  Kaia 


TCL. 


e  not  much  in  request. 


Chibbur 
Kekri 

Kodi  Bndir.ga 
Kodi  budama 
Nella  budinga 


Enq. 
Fubesceut  Cucumber  „ 
Kiikri  Hind. 

BuQ-gumuk  i  t 

Baushanak  Pem. 

GavakshiVrikshamuSANg 

Grows  wild  in  south  India,  in  the  Punjab, 
Hindustan,  Bengal,  and  the  peninsula.  Its 
small  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though 
they  do  not  cultivate  the  plant ;  on  ripening 
it  becomes  aromatic. — Roxb.  iii.  723.  VoigL 
59.  -Dr.  /.  L.  Stewart,  p.  97. 

CUCUM.IS  SATIVUS,    Linn. 


Kusud  Ar, 

Kira  Beng. 

8uBha,alao  SttBa         ,» 


Kankari 
Kira-kankarai 
FakUB 
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Adulay  Kai, 
Nellay  piku 

This  Ih  a  pot  vegetab 
but  it  is  eaten  by  the  common  people,  who  make 
it  into  curry.     It  grows  wild  in  cotton  soils 
of  north  Tinnevelly.     It  is  very  prolific,  and 
on  waste  lands,  headlands  &c.,  in  great  abun- 
dance. A  cooly  load  of  tuber  gives  six  large 
measures    of  fine   flour,  considered   by   the 
natives  who  use  it  as  a  moot  excellent  bread 
stuff.     One  measure  of  the  flour  is  considered 
equal  to   two    measures    of    the    Panicaio 
glossarium,  which   latter  is  the  staple   food 
of   North  Tinnevelly.     The  mode  of  prepar- 
ing the  flour  is  simple.     Tbe  tubers  are  wash- 
ed and  pealed ;  then   reduced  to    a  bruised 
mass  on  a  rough  stone;  after  which  it  is  wash- 
ed precisely  like  arrowroot  ;  the  washing  ex- 
tending over  seven  or  eight  days,  when  the 
starch  is  dried  in  the  suu.  The  flour  is  almost 
as  white  a.s  arrowroot,  it  is  reduced  to  conjee 
quite  as  easily,  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon 
a  spoonful  or  two  which  has  been  first  moist- 
ened    with   cold   water.      The  root  is    not 
generally  known  to  the  nativesybut  the  fruit,  a 
small  capsule  used  in  sweetmeats^  is  known  to 
them  as  the  Adully.  It  yields  a  pure  8tarch,sad 
as  a  means  of  supporting  life^  merely,  it  is  pro- 
bably as  valuable  as  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca, 
or    any  other  starch.    The  ultimate  diete- 
tical    action  of  all    starches   is    the   same, 
and    the    preference    given     to    arrowroot 
is  due  to  its  flavour  alone.  This  one  makes  a 
good  jelly»  but  it  smells  and  tastes  slightly 
of  linseed    oil,    and  leaves    a    faint    bitto' 
taste  upon    the   palate  ;  and  unless  this  be 
due  to  want  of  care  in  its  preparation  and 
EoTPT.  I  can  be  got  rid  of,  it  would  not  be  acceptable 
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SiNDHI. 

Singh. 
Tel. 


Duk. 


CUCUMIS  UTILISSIMUS. 


CDCURBlTACEiB. 


to  EaropeaQB,  As  to  the  nutritious  quality 
of  starchy  modern  reaearuh  has  shown  it  to  be 
deficient  in  flesh-producing  properties,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  called  streugtheuing  when 
mixed,  as  it  usually  is  with  milk,  or  flour 
containing  gluten.  It  would  therefore  ap- 
pear to  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  as  an 
article  of  diet  it  cau  be  equal  to  twice  the 
quantity  of  flour  of  Panicum  grossarium, 
which,  in  all  probability,  besides  its  Btarch, 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  gluten. 
The  starch  granules  in  G.  tuberusa  are 
compound,  and  they  have  in  cou se- 
quence a  very  different  shape  from  tbe 
various  arrowroot  starches  from  which  they 
can  be  easily  distinguisbed  with  tbe  micros- 
cope. They  vary  much  in  size,  tbe  smaller 
having  a  diameter  less  than  l-ll,0O0ths  of 
an  inch.  They  depolarize,  and  the  usual  black 
dot  can  be  seen  in  granules  of  l-5,000ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. — Hoxb.  Ainslte,  p.  336. 
JRevd,  James.  F,  Keams,  Missionary  S.P.G. 
Captain  J.  Mitcheil,  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
Govt,  Cent,  MriseumMadras  Agri- Horticultu- 
ral Society's  FroceedingSy  April  1862. 

CUCUMIS  TURBiNATUS,  C.  trigonns 
and  C.  integrifolia,  are  plants  of  Bengal  and 
peninsular  India. — Roxh,  iii.  723. 

CUCUMIS  USITATA. 
Yellaree-kai,  Tak.  |  Dosa  Kaia  Trl. 

Cucumber  is  commonly  cultivated  by  tbe 
natives  and  eaten  when  ripe  as  a  dessert.  Cu- 
cumis  sativus  and  utillissimus  are  also  culti- 
vated to  a  great  extent  and  generally  eaten 
green,  without  any  preparation  whatever  :  the 
country  cucumber  is  very  bitter  at  both  endS) 
and  these  should  be  cut  off  before  preparing 
for  salad.  To  the  people  this  is  a  valuable 
fruit.— J^flr/r«y.  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

CUCUMIS   UTILISSIMUS.  Roxb.  ;  W. 

&  A. 

Kiza-ut*taul  Ar. 

Kankur.aUoEarkti  Be«o 
Tha-khwa  „ 

Field  cucumber       Enq. 
Garkel  laoge  Gsb. 


Kakri;  Kakni  Hikd. 
Khyar-i-badrang  Feks. 
Dusa  ;  Nakka  Dusa,  TxL 
Paudili  dosa  „ 

Dosa  kaia  „ 


Cultivated  throughout  India  and  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation  in  the  Punjab.  Dr.  Stewart 
has  seen  it  at  6,000  feet,  on  the  Ravi,  in 
the  hills.  This  gourd  attains  2  or  2\  feet, 
and  is  stated  to  reach  the  extraordinary 
length  of  5  feet.  When  ripe,  if  carefully 
gathered  and  suspended,  it  will  keep  good  for 
several  months,  from  which  circumstance  they 
are  valuable  for  long  voyages.  It  is  pickled 
when  half  grown.  The  seeds,  like  those  of 
the  other  cucurbitaceous  fruits,  contain 
much  farinaceous  matter  blended  with  a 
large  portion  of  mild  oil ;  the  natives  dry  and 
grind  them  into  a  meal,  which  they  employ  as 
an  article  of  diet ;  they  also  express  a  mild 
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oil  from  them,  which  they  use  in  food  and  to 
bum  in  their  lamps.  Experiments,  as  well  as 
analogy,  prove  these  seeds  to  be  highly  nourish- 
ing and  well  deserving  of  a  more  extensive 
culture  than  is  bestowed  on  them  at  present. 
The  powder  of  the  toasted  seeds  mixed 
with  sugar  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic, 
and  serviceable  in  promoting  the  passage  of 
sand  or  gravel.  In  Eoxburgh*s  time>  this 
agriculture  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Guntoor 
Cyircar,  where  these  seeds  formed  a  considera- 
ble branch  of  comiuerce. — lioxhurgKs  Flora 
Indica,  VoLin.pp,  721-22.  Cal  Ex,  1862. 
HonightrgeVy  ii.  ;>.  265.  Dr,  Stewart,  p.  97. 
Voigt  p.  58.  0*Shaughnessy,  p.  343.  Eng, 
Cyc.  p,  252. 

CUCURBITACEiE.  A  natural  order  of 
climbing  or  creeping  plants,  the  Qonrd  tribe, 
chiefly  natives  of  hot  countries,  ranged  by 
Meisner  under  35,  and  by  Endlicher  under  28 
genera.  Of  these  there  occur  in  Egypt,  Abyssi- 
nia and  Arabia  8  ;  in  Astracan  and  Persia  and 
the  Levant  3  ;  in  China  and  Japan  5,  and  in 
the  £aat  Indies  160  species,  of  ^hich  46 
are  natives  of  India. 


Achmandra. 

4 

Karivia. 

2 

Beniucasa. 

1 

Laginaria. 

1 

Bryouia. 

31 

Luffa. 

16 

BryoDopais. 

1 

Melothria. 

1 

Citrullus. 

2 

Momordica. 

18 

Cocciuia. 

1 

Mukia. 

lor2 

Cucatnis. 

12 

Pilogyne. 

1 

Cucurbita. 

4 

Sicyot. 

2 

Erythropalum. 

1 

TricbnsAnthea. 

25 

HerpetosiMTin  u  m. 

1 

ZHbneria. 

2 

QymDopetalom. 

2 

Some  of  the  species  afford  cathartics  of  re- 
markable power,  others  have  useful  edible 
fruits.  The  fruit  varies  much  in  size,  form^ 
and  external  characters,  but  is  generally  fleshy 
within,  and  its  pulp  is  often  so  saturated  with 
water  that  it  cannot  be  dried.  The  roots  of 
most  of  the  order  contain  starch,  often  asso- 
ciated with  an  acrid  poisonous  matter,  which 
can  be  separated  by  washing  the  powdered 
root  with  water,  in  which  the  acrid  matter 
dissolves,  while  the  starch  is  left.  The  seeda 
of  most  of  the  order  are  of  a  mild  sweet  taste, 
give  good  emulsions  with  water,  and  yield  a 
fixed  oil  by  expression.  Few  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  are  indigenous  in  Europe.  In  tro- 
pical countries  this  order  gives  the  inhabitants 
a  large  portion  of  their  food,  which  it  often 
affords  of  the  finest  quality  in  the  most  arid 
deserts  or  on  barren  swamps  and  islands.  In 
Persia,  China  and  Cashmere^  they  are  cultivat- 
ed on  the  lakes,  on  the  floating  collections  of 
weeds  common  in  these  localities ;  in  India, 
they  are  very  abundant,  either  in  the  wild  or 
cultivated  state.  According  to  Dr.  Hunter 
the  Cucurhitacece  abound  in  fibres  of  great 
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CUCURBIT  A  CITRULLUS. 


CGURBITA  LOBATA. 


length.     The  following  is  a  list  of   the  chief 
dietetioal  species. 


Cncurbita  pepo.   Pump* 
kia. 

„      citmllus,     

Benincasa  cerifera, 

Cue  amis  melo  ;  Melon  ...  < 

C-  madaraspateiiBiS)    ... 


Meetha  knddoo.  The  seeds 
of  these  yield  oil  by  ez- 
pre&8ion,and  are  consider- 
ed **cooling  in  medicine." 

Turbooz.   A  var.  Tentsee. 

Feetha. 

Kurbooza.  Seeds  oily,  and 
readily  become  rancid. 

Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  p.  723. 

Wild,  common  near  Saha 

runporey  becomes  aromatic 

on  ripening. 

Phooc. 


CUCURBITA  HISPID  A,  Willhe;  Aindie. 

Benincasa  oerifera    Savt.    Cacorbita  pepo       RoaA. 


Earkaroo  Saks. 

Alu  pnhul  SoroH. 

Pusnikai  Tam. 

Gnmadi-kaia  Tku 
Buordoo  Goomadoo    >, 
Budady          „ 
Potti  goomadi 


Gacurbita     „ 

.    FU(^. 

Koomra 

BSNG. 

Koshnaoto 

9t 

Pandri  chikki 

Bombay. 

Mitta  kaddu 

DUK. 

Pumpkin 

Eng. 

White  Gourd 

»* 

Red  pumpkin 

>t 

Rambalam 

Maleal. 
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» 


Kodoo 

Laoo 

Toomba  ., 

Hurreakaddu,  DoK.  Si]«d. 


C.  patescens,    .. 

G.  momofdica,     

_      ^.  p,  u  ,        i  Kheera.  Fruit  contain  su- 

C.  sativus.   Cucumber,  ...  I    gar,  seeds  yield  a  mild  oil. 

G.  utilissimos,     Kukree. 

liuffa  pentandra,     Ghia. 

,1      acutangulay •    Kalee-tori. 

'        ..      ,         ..  rKurella.    Fruit     slightly 

Momordicacharantia,     ...  |     y^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Trichosanthes  angoina,...    Chuchinga. 
„       „    dioica,...        ...    Palwal. 

„       ,)    eucumerina,  ...    Junglee-chuchinga. 

— Royle,p.  219.     0* Shaughn^uyy  p.  35U 

CUOURBIT  A,  a  genu«  of  the  CucurbitacesB, 
has  six  species,  but  only  four  have  been  cultivat- 
ed, viz.  C.  maxima,  C.  ovifera  and  C.  pepo, 
■which  include  all  pumpkins,  gourds,  squashes 
and  vegetable  marrow,  and  C.  mosehata,  the 
water  melon.  01  these,  there  are  iimumerable 
varieties.  The  Burmese  names  for  species 
are  Boo  kha,  Thaka  hai  Sgau  ;  Thai  than  Sgau. 
A  number  of  melon,  cucumber  and  "kadu" 
seeds  are  included  among  oil  seeds,  on  account 
of  their  yielding  oil. — Dartoin.  Mason.  PowtU.  \  Kaddu 

CUCURBITA   ALBA.     Roxb.     syn.    of  Tomra  kaddu 
_,     .  ..  o^   •  JLabo  amoou 

Benincasa  cent  era,  oavt. 

CUCURBITA  AURANTIA.  the  Orange- 
Gourd,  is  rather  more  tender  than  the  other 
species. — Engl.  Cyc.  p.  253. 

CUCURBITA  CERIFERA.  Fish.  syn. 
of  Cucumis  citrullus,  Serr, 

CUCURBITA    CITRULLUS,    Linn. 

Gucumus  citruUis,  Herr. 
Belikh-zichi  An.     Tarboozah 

Tar muj, also TarbuzBENO.  |  Ghaya  pula 

Kiittoo  wombi 
Uindano 
Gauho 

Pit^ha  ghadi 
Komadu 

Pitcba  Sbakara  Komati, 
also  Pitchakai, 
also  Pitchi  pallamTAM. 
Darbuje  Tkl. 


In  India  the  young  unripe  fruit  of  this  pump- 
kin is  eaten  by  all  the  natives,  and  it  is  used 
as  a  pot-vegetable;  being  much  and  justly 
esteemed  both  by  Europeans  and  Natives.  The 
variety  called  in  Tamul  Kaliana  Poosnikai, 
is  white,  and  from  old  custom,  and  as  a  reli- 
gious rite,  it  must  make  a  dish  at  every  Tamol 
marriage  dinner  :  it  is  supposed  to  ensure 
prosperity  to  the  wedded  pair. — Aindiey  p. 
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CUCURBITA  LAGENARIA,  Linn. 

Lageoaria  vulgaris,  8err. 


BXNG. 


tf 


Quara  tauvil 

„      m'davar 
Dubhadibhe 
Bottle  Gourd 
White  pumpkin 
Galabash 


Tiioo  Lifcoo  M 

Turbuz  DuK. 

Water  melon  Eno. 

Samoka  also  TurbuzUiND 
Jamauka  >, 

Lampukq. 
Malay. 


Pszts. 


Fbbs. 

Sa»s. 

SiMD. 

Sin  an. 
» f 


Egypt. 

>> 

>» 
Eno. 

>» 
»« 

Hl2fD. 

Malay. 


Bellashora 
Kaddu 
Ulavoo 
Teao 
Diyalaba 
Sbora  kai 
Gburaykai 
Anapa  knia 
Ala  bum 
Anuga  kaya 
Gubba  kaya 
Eunda  muga 
Nelanuga 


Malbal. 


Sans. 

SlNDu 
SiNOE. 

Tam. 
Tkl. 

s» 
t> 
ffl 

»» 


Lamuja 

Mandeki 

Samangka 

Pataka 

Hinduaneh 

In  India,  the  water  melon  is  cultivated  in 
river  beds  and  in  alluvial  deposits  of  lakes, 
tanks,  &c.,  where  abundance  of  water  can  be 
had  ;  it  is  used  as  a  dessert.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  melon  of  the  Jews,  mentioned 
in  many  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  juice  of  this 
fruit  is  very  cooling,  and  is  said  to  do  well  for 
a  cooling  drink  in  typhus  fever. — Powell. 
Panj,  Prod'  Eng,  Cyc*  p,  253.  Jafrey,  See 
Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 
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Several  varieties  of  this  are  largely  culti- 
vated in  India  and  are  eaten  dressed  in  different 
ways.  The  long  white  gourds  are  hollowed  cat 
and  made  into  buoys  for  rafts  for  crossing  riven. 
The  large  round  kind  are  used  fur  making  a 
kind  of  stringed  instrument  like  a  ''sitar",  call- 
ed in  Tamul  Kinnayri,  and  are  hence  termed 
Einuayri  Chooraykai.  A  longer  and  narrow 
sort  are  employed  in  making  the  wind  instra- 
meuts  called  in  Tamnl  Maghadi  with  which 
the  snake-men  (Pamoo  Foodarer,  Tam.)  entice 
snakes  from  their  holes.  In  China  the  dried 
bottle-gourds  are  tied  to  the  backs  of  children 
on  board  the  boats  to  assist  them  in  floatiDg  if 
they  should  unluckily  fall  overboard.  The 
dried  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  is  hard,  aiid  is 
used  as  a  bottle   called  the  fakir's  bottle.    A 


wild  variety  Tita-Laoo,  is  poisonous. — VoigL 
Ainslie's  Materia  Medica,  p.  172y23& 

CUCURBITA  LOBATA. 

Tinda,    Panj  A  B. 

In  the  Punjab  this  is  a  small  round  gourd 
when  young,  at  which  time  it  makes  a  moat 
delicious  vegetable  for  the  table  :  the  frnit  ia 
not  bigger  than  a  small  turnip. — FawtU 
Hand  Book, 
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BURM. 


CUORA. 

CUCURBITA  MAXIMA.  Duch.  W.  d&  A. 

Cueurbita  melopepo,  Soxb.  iii.  719. 
Suphiira  Kumrft    Bsnq.     Al  ?  Kanawar. 

Sufri  Kumra 
Shwso  pba  yung 
Pha  yuug  kha  ,, 

Large  common  pump- 
kin EHQ. 
Common  large  gourd  „ 
Melon  „ 
Red  or  Spuaah  gourd  „ 
Mitha  Kaddu  I  Hind. 
Halwa     .,        ? 


Daghan  Ladak. 

Sbakari  or  Sbakara 

shora  Male  a  l. 

Kadu  Bafed  Pkrs. 

Puithiny  kaia  Tam. 

,,     kiray 
Qumaddikaia 
t,      kura 
Kaslimandamu  :  Ba- 


»» 
Tel. 


»j  '  g»la ;  erra  gummadi  „ 
Cultivated  throughout  India,  in  Kashmir 
lip  to  6000  or  9000  feet,  and  in  Ladak  up  to 
10,500  feet.  It  is  made  to  trail  over  houses 
and  trees.  It  needs  much  water  and  good  soil. 
The  fruit  is  very  large  ;  when  boiled  it 
tastes  like  a  young  carrot,  and  is  used  in 
various  ways  ;  its  leaves  are  boiled  as  greens. 
—  Voigt  59  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  Gen.  Med.  Top- 
p,  209. 

CUCURBITA  OVIFERA.  Linn. 

Vegetable  marrow    Bng.  |  Simaipusini  kai        Tam. 
Egg  bearing  gourd      ,,      | 

This  is  the  most  wholesome  of  the  cucur- 
bitacesB,  and  is  largely  grown  by  the  market 
gardeners  of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  indigenous 
at  Astrachan  :  it  is  an  excellent  vegetable  of  easy 
culture  in  good  richsoil.— 7er/rey,  Voigt,  p.  59. 
See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

CUCURBITA  PEPO.  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
Lenincasa  cerifera,  Savi,  See  Cucumber  seed 
oil,  Cucurbitaceae.  Gourds.  Oil. 
CUORA  AMDOINENSIS,Dand.  A  tortoise 
of  Malacca  and  TenuHserim  of  the  family  Tes- 
tudinidoB,  order  Chelonia,  Section  A.  or  Shield- 
ed Reptiles,  which  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Src.     a.  Cataphracta.  Shielded  Reptiles. 
ORDER.  CHELONIA. 

Pam.  Testudinidae. 
Testudo  Indica,  Gmd.  G»lap. 

radiata,  Hhavj,  Madag. 

stellata,  BImio.  Vizag. 

platynotus,  Blyth.   Burdwan. 

elnngata,  Rlyth.  Arakan,TeuaS8erim. 
Homopus  Horafieldii,  Gray.  Afghanistan. 

Fam.  Gooemydidss. 

Manouria  Emys,  Orny.  Moiden. 
Geoemyda  grandie,  Gray.  Tenajserim. 

,.  tricarinata,  Btyth.  Chaibassa, 

Cuora  Amboinenais,  Daud.     Malacca,   Tenaaaerim, 
Cyclemis  orbiculata,  Btll.  Burmah. 

Fam.  Emydida). 

Emjs  nuchalie,  Blylh,  Java. 

Hamiltonii,  Gray,  Calcutta. 

trijuga,  Schweif/g.   Arakan,  Madras. 

nigra,  JBlyth.  Tenasserim. 

eebse. 
Tetraonyx    Lesaonii,  Calcutta,  Tenasserim .     Dum, 

and  Bib. 
Batagur  lineatus,  Gray.  S.  E.  India. 

thungii,  Gray.  Calcutta. 

dhongoka,  Gray.  Central  India. 

berdmoreii,  Blyth.  Pegu. 

ocellata,  Dum.  Calcutta. 

trivittaU,  Bum.  Nival. 
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CUDDAPAH. 

Pangshura  tectum,  Bell.  Calcutta. 
„        tentori,  Gray.  Indus. 

„        flaviventer,  Gunth.  Bengal 

,,        Smith,  Gunth.   Bengal. 
Platystemum  m^gacephalum.  Gray.  Martaban. 

Fam.  TrionycidsB. 
Emyda  granosa,  Gray.  Calcutta. 

„        Ceyl'inenaifl,     Gray.  Ceylon. 
Trionyx  Gangeticus,  C.  and  V.  Bengal. 

„        Guntherii,  Gray.  Arakan. 
Chitra  Indica,  Gray.  Hooghly. 

Fam.  Chelonidac. 
Sphargis  coriacea,  Linn.  Tenauerim  coast. 
Caretta  imbricata,  Schwcigg.  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Cayana  plivaoea,  Escht.  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Chelonia  virgata,  Sehioeigg.  Bay  of  Bengal. 

CUDBEAli,  is  a  powder  procured  from 
the  Lichen  tartaricus,  a  plant  found  in  Iceland, 
used  in  dyeing  violet,  purple,  or  crimson. 
Its  colors  are  not  durable  when  it  is  employed 
alone,  and  it  is  therefore  used  as  a  body  to 
other  ex))ensive  dyes,  as  indigo,  cochineal, 
&c.,  making  them  more  lively.  It  is  used  but 
little  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  demand  in 
that  market  is  not  great. — Compendious  Dc' 
scription.  See  Dyes. 

CUDDALORE.  a  town  oii  the  Malabar 
coast,  in  lat.  11°  43'  N.,  long.  79'  50'  K— 
Horsburgh, 

CUDDAM.  Hind.  Nauclea  cadamba,  pro- 
perly Kaddamba. 

CUDDAPAH,  one  of  the  two  great  coUec- 
torates  (Bellary  the  other>)  into  which  the 
Ceded  Districts  are  divided.  It  lies  be- 
tween Lat.  1 3'  5 '  and  1 6°  20'  Long.  77©  48'  and 
79®  oO'.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part 
of  the  Kurnool  country  and  the  district  of  Qun- 
toor,  on  tlie  south  by  Mysore  and  North  Arcot, 
on  the  west  by  Bellary  and  Kurnool,  and  on  the 
east  by  Nellore  and  part  of  North  Arcot.  Of 
the  great  religious  institutions  in  the  south  of 
Ind)a  are  Sri  Sailani  in  Cuddapah,  Conjeveraim, 
Cbellarabram,  Srirangam,  &c.  There  are  also 
many  religiuus  edifices. of  great  architectural 
merit,  very  worthy  of  being  depicted  and  pre- 
served for  the  beauty  of  their  sculpture  and  ele- 
gance of  their  design ,sucb  as  the  stone  mantapam 
in  the  fort  at  Vellore,  latterly  used  as  an  arsenal, 
tiie  temples  at  Tanjore,  Gangondaram  and 
Tribhuwanam,  the  ruins  of  Bijanagar>  the  pa- 
godas at  Leepichi  in  Bellary,  and  of  Tarpatry 
in  Cuddapah,  with  many  others  equally  worthy 
of  admiration,  in  secluded  and  desert  places, 
little  known  beyond  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, which  would  doubtless  reward  the 
institution  of  careful  inquiries.  Nearly  all 
the  finest  buildings  of  early  times  have  been 
constructed  of  stone,  while  the  edifices  erected 
within  the  past  500  years,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  stupendous  piles  at  present 
to  b«  met  with,  are  of  brick.  If  the  range 
of  inquiry  is  extended  to  Hyderabad  and 
Mysore,  the  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 
The  Nizam's  territories  comprehend  the 
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CULLENIA  EXCELSA. 


body  of  Mahrattas  in  December  1806,  when 
four  guns,  with  all  their  camp  and  baggage 
were  cap  bared.  He  was  present  at  the  at- 
tack and  capture  of  St.  Denis,  Isle  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon  in  1810,  and  with  the  force 
employed  against  Kurnool  in  1815.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Colonel  on  1st  October 
1842,  and  he  died  on  the  twentietli  anni- 
versary of  this  event.  He  was  gazetted  a 
Lieutenant  General  on  the  11th  November 
1851.  He  was  endowed  with  literary  and 
political  abilities  of  a  very  high  order,  and  his 
displomatic  skill  would  have  won  undoubted 
laurels  in  a  more  stirring  arena  than  Travaiicorei 
even  in  the  most  trying  times.  As  a  geologist 
and  man  of  science  he  was  favourably  known 
to  the  scientific  world  ;  and  the  papers  contri- 
buted by  him  to  the  journals  of  various  learned 
societies  have  been  among  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  that  have  appeared  in  those 
publications.  He  was  a  warm  patron  of 
science,  and  spared  neither  expense  nor  in- 
dividual effort  in  promoting  the  cause,  and 
advancing  scientific  investigations.  He  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  Go- 
vernor of  Madras,  and  subsequently  Commis- 
sary General  of  the  same  Presidency.  On  the 
decease  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  Maclean, 
General  Cullen  wjis  appointed  Resident  of 
Travancore  and  Cochin  on  the  8th  September 
1840,  and  retired  on  the  1 1th  January  1860  ; 
so  that  he  remained  in  oflfice  for  nearly  20 
years.  His  total  period  of  service  extended 
'.  over  58  years  and  8  monthp,  spent  in  India, 
with  the  exception  of  a  furlough  of  3  years 
and  one  month  to  England.  During  his  tenure 
of  office  as  Resident^he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Government  in  the 
councils  of  thu  native  states,  on  a  t>uiid  and 
permanent  basis  ;  and  never  at  any  former 
period  of  our  rule  was  British  ascendency  in 
Travancore  and  C<»chin  greater  than  when  he 
resigned  his  important  charge  into  the  hands 
of  his  succesbor.  Born  17th  May  1785.  He 
died  at  Allepey  on  the  1st  October  18C2. 
CULLENIA  EXCELSA.  W.  Ic. 

Diiriu  ZeylanicuB,     Gardner 
Kattoo-bodde        iSiNCU.  i  Malai  kouji  maram  Tax. 
Kattoo  heriteya  „      | 

A  tree  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsu- 
la of  India,  and  common  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,000 
to  5,000  feet.  It  is  a  very  large  and  tall  tree, 
trunk  straight,  from  60  to  80  feet  high. 
Wood  white,  rather  open  grained,  apparent- 
ly not  very  good,  but  the  outside  wood 
only  was  examined.  Under  the  microscope, 
its  longitudinal  section  is  very  peculiar  ;  alto- 
gether such  as  Dr.  Wight  had  not  elsewhere 
observed.     Dr.  Gibson  had  not  met  with  this 


seats  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful sovereignties  of  the  Dekhan,  such  as 
Calyan,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Chalukya 
and  Bijala  raya  dynasties  ;  Devagiri,  or  Deo- 
ghur,  the  capital  of  the  Yadava ;  Warangal 
that  of  the  Kakateya  ;  and  the  great  mahom- 
medan  principalities  of  Gulburgah,  subse- 
quently split  into  the  subordinate  powers  of 
Bijapur  the  Adil  Shahi,  Ahmed nap^gar  Nizam 
Shahi,  of  Golconda  Kutub  Shahi,  Berar  Imad 
Shahi  and  of  Beder  Birud  Shahi,  ^c. 

The  town  of  Caddapah,  in  L.  U^2B'8^ 
N.,  L.  78*'  48'  E,  is  north-east  of  Madras, 
364  feet  above  the  sea.  It  gives  its  name 
to  a  revenue  collectorate  with  a  population 
of  1,451,921.  Cuddapah  town  is  situated 
in  a  fork  of  land  about  seven  miles  to  the  west 
from  the  union  of  the  Nallamallai  and  Yella- 
mallai  ranges  of  hills.  It  has  hilly  and  level 
lauds,  and  much  black  soil  suited  for  indigo 
and  cotton  growth,  but  few  trees.  The  Peunar 
river  flows  through  it.  The  soil  is  saline. 
Diamonds  are  washed  for  in  its  rivers. 

CUDDOOalso  Kali  Kutki.  Guz.  and  Hind. 
Helleborus  niger. 

CUDIR^  PASJAN  YENNAL  Tam.  Oil 
of  Sterculia  foetida. 

CIJERO.     Sp.  Leather. 

CUFIC  WRITING.  See  Khalifah. 

CUIR.     Fr,  Leather. 

CUIR  DE  RUSSIE.     Fr.  Russia  leather. 

CUIVRE.     Fk.  Copper. 

CUIVREJAUNE,  also  LAINOU.  Fe, 
Brass. 

CULA,  Sansc.  a  race. 

CULAKA,  ALSO  KUTAKA,  also  VE- 
SHAMOSTI  BEJUM.    Sans.  Nux  vomica. 

CULEMBERRI,  or  CaLAMBERRL 
Singh.  Calamander  wood. 

CULLEN,  General,  of  the  Madras  Artillery, 
long  a  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  rajah  of 
Travancore  ;  for  half  a  century  a  distinguish- 
ed contributor  to.  physical  science  in  India. 
Author  of  Geological  features  from  Madras  to 
Bellary,  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1827,  vol.  I,  part 
I,  33.  Accoimt  of  the  fall  of  rain  at  different 
stations  on  the  Western  Ghauts,  Rep.  Brit. 
Ass.  1844,  1846,  vol.  II.  23.  On  the  influ- 
ence of  trees  on  climate.  Mad.  Lit.  Trans, 
vol.  XV,  450.  He  was  an  old  an d  faithful 
soldier — one  of  the  number  who  assisted  the 
late  East  ludia  Company  in  laying  the  found- 
ations of  an  empire  which  has  become  the 
wonder  of  modern  civilization.  He  was  of 
the  season  of  1804.  He  berved  in  the  field  at 
Candeish  and  Berar  in  1805  and  1806  with 
the  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force  ;  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  6  pounders  with  the 
2nd  Cavalry  and  7th  Regiment  N.  I.  under 
Captain  H.    Scott   at  the  surprise  of  a  large  I  tree    within     the    Bombay     bounds- — I>n^ 
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CUMBLI. 


Wight  and  Gibson.  Thtcaites  En.  Plant,  Zeyl. 
Part.  L  p.  28—9. 

CULLEN'S  LIQUID  FOR  PRESERVING 
WOOD  and  iron  is  a  mixture  of  coal  tar, 
quick-lime,  and  powdered  charcoal,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  measures  (by  bulk)  of 
the  tar,  to  one  measure  of  the  lime  and  one 
of  the  ch'arcoal.  Lime  is  freely  dissolred  in 
coal  lar,  with  which  it  forms  a  cement 
which  takes  readily  to  wood,  brick,  iron, 
or  other  building  materials  however  wet, 
and  which  sets  with  nearly  the  cohesion  of 
mortar  or  hydraulic  lime.  With  the  addition 
of  the  charcoal,  mixed  in  an  exceedingly 
fine  state,  it  is  found  that  white  ants, 
which  attack  and  destroy  creosoted  wood, 
were  effectually  excluded,  carbon,  it  appears, 
being  especially  poisonous  to  them.  Six  pieces 
of  deodar,  or  Himalaya  pine,  were  buried 
in  a  place  particularly  infested  with  white 
ants;  tiiree  of  tiie  pieces  being  protected  by 
CuUen'fl  preparation,  and  the  three  others 
being  left  in  their  natural  state.  At  the  end 
of  five  months,  the  blocks  were  dug  up,  when 
those  which  had  been  coated  were  found  to  be 
as  8oun( 


CTJLTIROSTRES.    A  tribe  of  birds. 

Fam  Ardeadse. 

Sub  Fam.  Tantalinie  6  gen.  7  Bp.,  viz.  1  Falcin- 
ellus  ;  1  Gcronticiis  ;  Thoskiornis ;  2  Tantalus  ;  1 
Plaialea  ;  1  Anastomus. 

CULU.  Tam.  also  CULUTU.  Sanh. 
Dolichos  uniflorus. 

CULZUM.  See  Kulzum. 

CUMARA  GUPTA.  See  Gapta :  Gupta; 
Inscriptions,  p.  378. 

CUMBETA,  In  hindu  astronomy  the  solar 
sign  Aquarius. 

CUMBHAYONL  In  explanation  of  the 
analogy  between  the  vessels  emblematic  of  the 
Isis  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  there  is  a 
festival  sacred  to  the  sage  Agastya,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  star  Canopus*  when  the  sun 
enters  Virgo  (Kaniya).  The  **camacumpa"  is 
then  personified  under  the  epithet  cumbha- 
yoni,  and  the  votary  is  instructed  to  pour 
water  into  a  sea-shell,  in  which  having  placed 
white  flowers  and  unground  rice,  taming  his 
face  to  the  south,  he  offers  it  with  this  invoca 
tion  :  **  Flail,  Cumbhayoni,  born  in  the 
sight  of  Mitra  and  Varuua  (the  sun  and  water 


r  u^u  xi«u  u^^u  «u»i.«u  w«rc  luuuu  .u^  uc   ^j.-i^itics),  bright  as  the  blossom  of  the  cusa 
«»».uud  as  when  put  down,  while  those  wh^^  ^  from  .4^ni  (fire)    and 

had  been  left  unprotected  were  found  nddled  ,  ^^^^^^'^  >»  to  ^       x      / 

with  the  perforations  of  the  ants.  |  '  CUMBI.     Tam.  Tel.  Gardenia  lucida, 


In  the  case  of  iron,  creosote  is  believed  to  p)iitamilli 
be  a  complete  protection  in  ordinary  eoils,  I 
but  in  the  saltpetre  soil  of  the  provinces  of 
]ndia,creosote  is  said  to  be  of  no  use  whatever. 
Six  pieces  of  thin  iron  were  buried,  three  being 
coated  with  Culler/s  preparation,  while  the 
others  were  left  as  they  were  cut  from  the 
original  plate ;  the  coated  iron  was  completely 
j>r()tected  for  the  time  tried,  whereas  the 
jueces  put  down  in  their  ordinary  state  were 
found  to  have  been  much  rusted. 

CULILAWAN  BAHK    is    obtained  from 
several  species  of  Cinnamomum  trees. 

CULLI  MULAIAN.      Tam.      Caralluma 
ndscendens. 

CULNAH,  a  town  on  the  Bhagarathi  river. 

CULTIVATOR. 
Ryot  Hind.  |  Glapa  Tib. 


DuK.  Guz. 
Hind. 


Cumblpisin 


Tam. 


The  gum  is  a  strong  disagreeable  smelling 
gum -resin  ;  procurable  in  most  Indian  bazars. 
It  is  much  used  by  native  doctors  as  an  exter- 
nal application,  when  dissolved  in  spirits,  for 
cleaning  foul  ulcers.  It  is  now  used  by  somo 
European  practitioners  in  case  of  worms  in 
children. — Faulkner. 

CUMBIA  OR  GAMBIA,       Cax.     Careya 

CUMBIPISIN.  Tam.  Gum  of  Gardenia 
lucida. 

CUMBLE  PALLAM.  Tam.  Morus  indica, 
the  mulberry  fruit. 

CUMBLI.  Guz.  Hind.  Kamli,  also  written 
Cumul  andCamal,  and  also  called  Camaline, 
is   from     the    Sanscrit   kamal,  a    blanket,  a 


1  he  cultivators  of  India  belong  to  a  few  races,  !^^,j^r^^g  woollen  blanket  worn  universally  by 
the  Jat,the  Kunbi,  the  Kurmi,  the  Mali  and  the  |  ^j^^  peasantry  of  all  India,  and  sold  at  Rs.  U 
Vellala.  The  ryot  or  cultivator  is  the  proprietor   ^^^  j^  ^qq  Cumblies  are  woven  in  almost  every 


ofthe  soil  in  Me*war.  He  compares  hisright  there 
to  the  '*  a'khye  d'hooba"  wtiich  no  vicissitudes 
can  destroy.  He  calls  the  land  his  bapota  or 
palrimonial  inheritance.  He  has  Menu  in 
support  of  his  claim,  as  he  says,  "  cultivated 
laud  is  the  property  of  him  who  cut  away  the 
wood,  or  who  cleared  and  tilled  it :"  an  ordi- 
nance binding  on  the  whole  hindoo  race,  and 
which  no  international  wars  or  conquest  could 
overturn. — 7W*  liajasthan,  Vol  i.  p.  496. 

CULTIVATION.  See  Agriculture.  Coffee, 
Flax,  Hen)p,  Indigo,  Opium,  Tobacco. 
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district  of  India  of  the  wool  of  the  country, 
which  is  spun  by  hand.  The  yarn  is  sized  with 
the  juice  ofthe  common  squill;  the  woof  is  bea- 
ten with  a  hand  batten  (in  the  way  that 
sailors  adopt  in  forming  mats  for  protecting 
the  rigging)  no  reed  being  used  :  a  finer  de- 
scription of  cumbly  of  which  the  sepoy  cloaks 
were  formerly  made  is  manufactured  at  Bellary 
or  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Mysore  cum- 
lies  are  of  superior  quality,  in  black  and 
white  colours,  and  are  sold  nt  from  Rupees 

p  25  to  100  each  ;    ordinary  sizes  4  to  20  Rs. 
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CUMIN  SEED. 


CUNEIFORM  CHARACTER. 


each.  Bellary  cnmblles  are  well  made,  but 
are  not  of  so  high  value  as  those  of  the 
Mysore  District ;  they  are  6  cubits  long  by  3. 
The  curably  is  usually  made  in  pieces  of  two 
or  three  feet  broad,  and  five  or  six  or  more 
long,  and  generally  very  coarse,  of  a  dark  or 
black  colour.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
manufactured  larger,  and  finer,  and   striped. 


East,  but  has  long  been  introduced  into  the 
south  of  Europe,  Sicily  and  Malta.  This  is 
found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Hampur 
andSungnam  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  to  9,000 
feet.  Abundant  in  pasture,  seeds,  exported  to 
the  plains.  16  cwts.  of  the  fruit  yield  about  44 
lbs.  of  the  oil,  which  has  a  pale  yellow  colour 
and  is   limpid,  of  a  disagreeable  smell   and 


or  spotted,  black  and  white.  There  may  be  '  acrid  taste.     Sp.  Gr.  0.  345.  The  seeds    are 


some  connection  between  the  Sanscrit  word 
Kamal  aud  the  Grecian  Chlamus,  and  the 
Latin  Chlamya.  It  is  barely  possible  also  it 
may  not  be  unconnected  with  the  Arabic 
Kamis,  from  which  we  have  the  Italian 
Camicia,   the    Portuguese   Camisa,   and    the 


used  as  a  condiment  in  India,  and  the  oil  is 
used  in  medicine  ;  it  is  a  stimulant  carmi- 
native. The  seeds  were  formerly  much  em- 
pl<»yed  as  an  external  application  in  Emplastrum 
and  Cataplapma  Cumini,  and  still  by  Jews  in 
the  process  of  circum.cision.     The  seed  is  par- 


French  Chemise.  The  Chlamys  was  generally    ticularly  prized  by  the  mahomedans,  who  sea- 
like the  Cumal,  made  of  .wool,  and  in  shape    son  their  cakes   with   it.   Dr.  Ainslie  thought 


it  was  much  the  same,  being  half  the  breadth 
of  its  length.  A  similar  connection  may  per- 
haps exist  between  the  Persian  and  Hindee 
Suya,  the  Latin  Sagum,  and  the  modern 
Spanish  Saya.  Good  cumuls  are  made  in 
Ulwur  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meerapor 
in  Meerut.  The  Sansia  Cumul  of  Meerut 
sometimes  sells  as  high  as  twenty-five  rupees. 
It  is  made  of  the  wool  of  lambkins,  shorn 
about  three  days  after  their  birth. — Elliot 
Supp,  Gloss,  Hindu  Irtfanticidti  p.  195. 

CUMBI.  Tam.  Pencillaria  spicatn, 

GUM  BUM,  a  town  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Cuddapah  district,has  a  tank  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference. 

CUMIN.  The  black  cumin  of  Scripture  is 
the  Nigella  sativa,  the  fx^kavOiov  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Dioscorides.  The  Helleborus 
niger  however  has  also  been  named  cumin. 

CUMIN  DES  PRES.  Fr.  Caraway  seed. 

CUMING.  It.  Cumin  seed, 

CUMIN  SEED. 

Hcmeron  Gr. 

Aithiopikon  „ 

KammOD  II  bb. 

Cumino,  Comino        It. 
CuminamCymiuum  Lat. 
Jintan  Mala. 

Cominho  Pout- 

Jirana,  Jiraka,Ajaji  San* 
Jeruka  ,» 

Duru  Singh. 

Comino  Sp. 

Siraguui  Tam. 

Jilakarra  Tel. 


Eaman  ;  Kemun, 

Ab. 

Zira,  jira  saf«d, 

Bbno. 

Gtjx.  Hind 

.  Per8. 

Ze&'ya 

BuRM. 

Dze-ya 

»> 

Jiraga, 

Can. 

Eummen 

Dan. 

Shah  zira 

DUK. 

Komyn 

DUT. 

Gommoa  Cumin 

Eno. 

White  Cumin 

j» 

Cumin 

Fr. 

Kumin 

Gkr. 

Kuminon 

Or. 

that  much  of  what  is  used  in  Madras  was 
brought  from  China,  and  from  the  Gulph  of 
Persia. — Drs,  Ainslie.  Mat.  Med.  p^  ''266.  Roxb. 
292.  Royle.  Stewart.  Mason,  Cleghorn. 
0' Shaughnessy,  p.  367.  Faulkner.  McCuUoch. 

CUMIS.  See  Koh. 

CUM.MI  MARAM.  Tam.  Gmelina  arborea. 

CUMMUL,  properly  COMMAL.  Tam.  an 
article  of  female  jewellery. 

CUMMUM,a  town  in  the  Cuddapah  district, 
its  tank  is  seven  or  eight  miles  in  circumference. 

CUM  PAS — ?  a  light  brown  coloured  wood 
of  Penang,  a  large  tree ;  used  only  for  planks. 

CUMRBAND.  Hind.  Waist  belt,  literally 
a  loin  girder.  Kamar-bandhna  means  lite- 
rally to  gird  up  the  loins. 

CUMURUNGA  orKAMARANGA.  Bbno. 
Averrhoa  carambola. 

CUNDA,  properly  Canda  Gadda.  Tkl. 
Root  of  Tacca  pinnatifida. 

CUNDALAU  PALLAH— ?  a  bamboo 
coloured  wood  of  Travancore  ;  used  for  making 
sandals 

CUNDAL  PANI  MARAM.  Tam-  Caryota 
ureus. 

CUNDAMANNI.  Tam.  Abrus  precatorius. 

CUNDAPORK  RIVER,  on  the  coast  of 
Canara,  in  lat.  13^  39'  N.,  is  only  navigable 
by  boats. — Horsburgh. 

CUND  BARANGHI.  Dok.  See  Gunta 
baringa. 

CUNEIFORM  CHARACTER,  also  called 


Cumin  seeds,  the 
cyminum,  are  of  an  ash-grey  or  light  brown 
colour, oval,  linear,  fiat  on  one  side,  convex  and 
striated  on  the  other,  aromatic,  odour  dependent 
on  a  volatile  oil  which  is  stored  up  in  the 
seed-coat.  Taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  aromatic, 
but  not  so  agreeable  as  anise.  The  albumen 
is  insipid.  The  plant  is  probably  a  native 
of  Asia,  and  was  made  known  to  the  Greeks 
from  Egypt.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
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the    arrow-headed,  also   the    wedge-shaped 

Kemmum  Turk,  j  character,    was  used  for    the    Bactro-Medo- 

fruits    of  Cuminum   Persian  language  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ache^ 

menidsB.  It  was  first  observed  at  Be-situn,  a 
little  village  at  the  foot  of  rocky  mountains, 
which  are  covered  with  baa  reliefs  that  were 
first  decyphered  by  Bumouf  and  Lassen,  after- 
wards by  Rawlinson.  The  most  important  of 
the  inscriptions  is  the  list  in  the  Naksh-i-Rus- 
tum  of  the  Iranian  nations  subject  to  Darioa, 
which  the  Persians  attribute  to  the  chisel 
of  their  famous  sculptor  Farhad.    A  descrip- 
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CUNEIFORM  CHARACTER. 


CUNNINGHAM. 


tioQ  of  them  ia  to  be  found  in  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm's Persia.  Enormous  marble  capitols  of 
columns  are  to  be  seen  at  Besitun.  There 
are  two  tablets.  The  one  containing  a  muti- 
lated Qreek  inscription,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Gotarzes ;  the  other  a  Persipolitan 
sculpture,  adorned  with  nearly  1,000  lines  of 
cuneiform  writing,  exhibiting  the  religious 
vows  of  Darius  Hystaspes  after  his  return 
from  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  on  the  re- 
volt of  its  udapati  or  governor,  Nebukad- 
nazzar,  the  son  of  Nebunet.  Both  C'tesias 
and  Isodore  mention  a  Rtatue  and  pillar  of  Se- 
miramis  at  Baptane^  but  the  sculptures  of 
Semiramis  and  the  inscription  in  Syriac 
characters  have  .wholly  disappeared.  Baghis- 
tan  is  traditionally  described  as  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Semiramis.  According  to  Sir  H. 
.  llawlinson — D'Anville  first  suggested  the 
identity  of  Besitun  with  the  Baghistane  of 
the  Greeks,  and  there  are  good  grounds, 
from  the  ancient  notices  of  this  place,  for 

t  •  .  supposing  him    to    be  correct.     Etymologi- 

'  '.  cally  considered,  the  evidence  is  even  more 
'  striking.  To  solve  all  difficulties  it  may, 
,\  perhaps,  he  adds,  be  admitted  that  the 
actilpture  did  really  exist  in  the  lower  part 

'. ;      *c¥  the  rpck,  scarped  by  the  Assyrian  queen  ; 

..'■;.    .and  that  Ehosroo  Farvez,  when  he  wa«  pre- 

.^•v  1  paring,  to* make  the  scarped  surface  the  back 

^^.Ws^l  of  his  palace,  and  for  that  purpose  began 

I   -!*;  to*  excavate  deeper  in  the  mountain,  destroyed 

/     ••-l.l'- !_... J J      -11    £..^M.l I. 


h 


;>^ 


'».    r 


'"the  sculptures,  and  removed  all  further  trace 

'of -them.  With  regard  to  the  pillar  of  Semiramis 

"it  is  very  curious  that  an  Oriental  writer  of  the 

\l:5.th  century  should  describe  the  rock    of 

l^esitun,  from  his  own  observation,  as  though 

*  it  were  sculptured  in  the  form  of  a  minareh, 
,  o^  minaret.     Certainly   nothing  of  the  kind 

now  remains.     The  cuneiform  or  wedge-like- 
'  writing  sculptures  that  still  exist,  are   sup- 
posed  to    record    inscriptions  uf    the  times 
.of.  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes  and    Artaxerxes. 
'  They    have   been    discovered    on    the  soli- 
.;  tary    monument    of    Cyrus,    on   the  Murg- 
'  hab,    on    the    ruins    of    Persepolis,   on  the 
rocks  of  Besitun,  near  the  frontiers  of  Media  ; 
.dhd  on  the  precipice   of    Van  in    Armenia. 
GrOtefend  in  1802  first  ascertained  that  these 
were  letters,  and  to  be  read  from  left  to  right, 
but   Munter,  Tychsen,  Burnouf,  Lassen  and 
Kawlinson,  have  laboured  so   that  we  now 
hjave  translations,  grammars  and  dictionaries. 
The^ir  language  is  ancient  Persian,  before  that 
of  the  Zend,  which  represents  the  Persian  lan- 
guage previous  to  the  time  of  Darius.    The 
existence,  of  bricks  with  cuneiform  characters 
among  the  rivers  of  Balkh,  General  Ferrier 
says,  had  been  remarked  by  previous  travellers, 
and  is  of  much  interest,  as  he  adds,  no  other 

*  similar  relics  are  known  so 
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Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  suggests  that  they  may 
belong  to  the  Eushan  (a  famous  Scythian 
race)  who  held  Balkh  in  remote  aiHiquity, 
and  whose  bricks,  stamped  with  cuneiform ' 
Scythic  legends,  are  also  found  at  Susa,  and  . 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persain  Gulf.  M.  Ferrier. 
found  great  numbers  of  baked  bricks,  nearly  ' 
three  feet  long  and  four  inches  thick,  scattered 
about  the  citiidel  of  Furrah,  an  ancient  town 
which  W21S  plundered  by  Chengis  Khan.  That 
their  origin  was  certaiuly  anterior  to  that  of 
the  town  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  in- 
scriptions upon  them,  in  the  cuneiform  cha- 
racter. The  existence  of  bricks  with  cunei- 
form characters  at  Furrah  is  very  important, 
and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  traveller. 
The  size  of  the  bricks  is  also  remarkable.  The 
only  place  where  bricks  of  so  large  a  size 
have  been  found  is  in  the  kitchen  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  at  Calah  or  Nimrud.  Bunsen  says 
the  first  cuneiform  character  was  Median  or 
west  Iranian,  nnd  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  language  of  the  Zend  books,  which  is  East 
Iranian  or  Old  Bactrian,  worn  down. — Bunsfn 
iii.  p.  457.  570,  Bd.  Ferrvsr.  Journ.  p.  207, 
393. 

CUNG  CUNG  TAOU,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  gulf  of  Pe-Tche-Ijce. 

CUNGHILAM.     Tkl.    Dammer. 

CUNGHU.  SANa  Penciliaiia  spicata. 

CUNGNI.     UiNDUi.    Setaria  italica. 

CUNG-QUA,  a  resting  place  for  travellers, 
or  rather  for  officers  of  government  in  Lew 
Chew.  The  Cung-qua  corresponds  very  near- 
ly to  the  Turkish  khan,  except  that,  being 
used  only  by  persons  of  some  consideration,  it 
is  in  every  respect  far  more  neat  and  elegant. 
The  house  resembles  a  private  dwelling  of  the 
better  class. — A  meriean  Expedition  to  Japan, 
page  189. 

CUNJAN  KOBE.  Tam.  Basella  alba, 
Ocimum  album. 

CUNNINGHAM.  Four  brothers  of  this 
name,  sons  of  Allan  Cunningham,  sought  a 
career  in  India,  two  of  whom  rose  to  distinc- 
tion. 

Cunningham,  J.  D.  An  officer  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  an    extensive  contributor,   chiefly 
of    Aroheological   subjects,   to    the    Journal 
of  the  Bengal  Aisiatic  Society.     A  distinguish- 
ed antiquary,  statist,  and  geographer  ;  Resi- 
dent at  Bhopal.  Ob.  1861.  Author  of  Descrip- 
tion of  Kunawar  in  the  Bl.    As.  Trans,  vol. 
XIII.  part  1.  1844.— On  the  ruins  of  Putha- 
ree.  Ibid,  1848,  vol.  XVII.  part  1,  305.— 
On  the  lingam  of  Bhojpur,  Ibid,  154. — Notes 
on  the  antiquities  within  the  districts  of  the 
Bhopal  agency,  (ko.,  Ibid,  1847,  739— History 
of  the  Seikhs.     Lond.   1 829  ;  Cal.  Rev.  No. 
far  to  the  east.  '  XXIL — On  the  ruins  of  the  Buddhist  city  of 
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CUP. 


CUPRA 


Bamkassa,  Lond.  As.  Trans,   vol.  VII.  231  ;  I  paradise,  akin  to  Valhalla,  the  Rajpoot,  has 
As.  Trans,  vol.  VII.  his  cap  which  is  served  by  the  Aps«ara,  the 


Cunningham,  Capt.  A.,  of  the  Bengal  Engi- 
neers.    Author  of  Discovery  of  Buddhist  city 
of  Samkassa,  Lond.  As.  Trans,   vol.  VII  242. 
— Journal  of  a  trip  through  Kulu  and  Lahul 
to  the    Chumureri   lake,   in   Ladak,   Bl.   As. 
.Trans.  1848,  vol.  XVII.  201.— Memorandum 
detailing  the  bound :i,ry  between  the  territories 
of  Maharaja  Goo  lab  Sing  and   British  India, 
&c.,  Ibid,  295. — Verification  of  the  itinerary 
of  Hwan  Thsang  through  Ari.ma  and  India, 
Ibid,  476. — Proposed  arch[e«>l«>gical  investiga- 
tion, Ibid,  535. — Description  of  ancient  gems 
and    seals  from   Bactria,    the    Punjaub,   and 
India,  Ibid,  1841,    147.— -Essay  on  the  Arian 
order  of  architecture,  as  exhibited  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Kashmir,  Ibid,  1848,241. — Descrip- 
tions of,  and  deductions  from  the  consideration 
of,  some  new  Bactrian  coins,   Ibid,  1840,  vol. 
IX.  867,  1217.— Bhilsa  Topes,  Loudon    1858. 
Dr.  Buisfs  Catalogue. 

CUNNINGHAM  I A  SINENSIS.R.  Be.  A 
tree  of  Japan. 

CUNNINGHAMIA  LANCEOLATA.  The 
lance  leaved  pine,  in  parts  of  China,  is  in  great 
abundance  ;  indeed,  the  species,  and  the  more 
common  Pinna  sinensis,  are  almost  the  only 
trees  of  any  size  which  grow  in  some  moun- 
tainous districts. — Fortunes  WancUrings,  p. 
38.     See  Evergreens. 

CUNTAKA,  AL^o  SHAKHNI.  Sans.  See 
Mulu-karang  var6  patte, 

CUOJA.  It.  Hides.  Leather.  Cuojo  di 
Bufalo.  It.  Buff.  Cuojo  di  Russia.  It. 
Russia  Leather. 

CUON  PRIMCEVUS.  The  wild  dog  of 
India.     See  Canis.  Mammalia. 

CUP.  Several  of  the  drinking  races  of 
India  and  Asia  still  use  the  cup  or  piala 
to  welcome  the  coming  guest.  Colonel 
Tod  tells  us,  regarding  the  love  of  strong 
drink  and  indulgence  in  it  to  excess,  so  deep 
rooted  in  the  Scandinavian,  Asi,  and  German 
tribes,  and  in  which  they*  showed  their  Getic 
origin,  that  the  Rajpoot  is  not  behind  his 
brethren  either  of  Scythia  or  Europe.  Though 
prohibited  by  ordinances  which  govern  tbe 
ordinary  hindu,  the  Rajpoot  welcomes  his 
guest  with  the  munwar  peala,  or  "  cup  of  re- 
quest," in  which  they  drown  ancient  enmities. 
The  heroes  of  Odin  never  relished  a  cup  of 
mead  more  than  the  Rajpoot  his  madhva ; 
and  the  bards  of  Scandinavia  and  Rajwarra 
are  alike  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  the  bowl, 
on  which  the  Bardai  exhausts  every  metaphor, 
and  calls  it  ambrosial,  immortal.  **The 
bard,  as  he  sipped  the  ambrosia,  in  which 
sparkled  the  ruby  seed  of  the  pomegranate, 
rehearsed  the  glory  of  the  raj  put  race.     Even 


twin  sister  of  the  celestial  Hebe  of  Scania. 
"  I  shall  quaff  full  goblets  amongst  the  gods," 
says  the  dyins;  Getic  warrior,  *'  I  die  laughing** 
are  sentiments  which  would  be  appreciated  by 
a  Rajiioot.  Cups  in  use  with  the  Tibetans 
are  made  of  maple  knots  produced  on  the 
maple  by  the  Balanaphora. — Tod's  Rojasthan^ 
vol.  /,  ;7.  377.     See  Cupra. 

CUPAMENL  Tam.  Tjel.  Acalypha  Indica. 

CUPANIA.  A  pen  us  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Sapindaceae  ;  C.  pentaphylla 
is  figured  in  Wight's  Icones  ;  C.  lacvis  grows 
in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  ;  C.  Madagaacarien- 
sis  grows  in  Madagascar. —  Voigt  945. 

CUPANIA  CANESCENS.  Pers. 

Molina3acane8cen8,i?ox6  |  Sapindus  tetraphyllus,  Vol. 

Amba  curb.  Mark. 

A  tree  of  the  Ci rears  and  Kandallah,  and 
common  in  the  upper  ghat  jungles  of  the 
Bombay  side.  Wood  of  average  quality,  white, 
not  equal  to  Sapindus  rubiginosus,  and  does 
not  bear  exposure. — Drs.  Roxb.  Gibson, 
Voiot.  p.  94. 

CUPANIA  ROXBURGHII,  Wight. 

Schlcichera  pentapetala,  Roxb.  ii.  275. 
A  tree  of  Sylhet.—  Voigt  94. 

CUPANIA   SAPIDA.    CAMBEsa. 
Blighia  sapidS)  Kon. 

This  tree,  a  native  of  Guinea,  is  cultivated 
in  India  for  its  fruit.      It  is  the    "Akee"    of. 
Africa,    and  was    introduced    into   the  West 
Indies  bv  Bligb. —  Voigt.  p.  94. 

CUPELA,  also  Pounag,  also  Takla.  Hihd. 
Rottlera  tinctoiia. 

CUPI.  Tam.  An  article  of  female  jewel- 
lery worn  on  the  head. 

CUPI  A  CORYMBOSA,  DC.  syn.  of  Stylo- 
coryne  webera. 

CUPID,  amongst  the  hindu  deities,  Enroa 
takes  the  place  of  Cupid.  Aoanga  is  a  poetical 
epithet  of  the  hindu  Cupid,  literally,  in- 
corporeal, from  an,  privative,  and  ang»,  a 
body — 2'od's  Rajasthan,  Vol  i.  p.  255.  See 
Grecian  mythology. 

CUPPA-MAYNIYA.  SiNGff.  A  plant,  ac- 
cording to  the  natives,  with  which  cats  are 
so  enchanted,  that  they  play  with  it  as  they 
^ould  with  a  captured  mouse,  throwing  it  into 
the  air,  watching  it  till  it  fall,  and  crouching 
to  see  if  it  will  move.  This  is  evidently  the 
"  billi-lotan"  of  India,  one  of  the  cat-roiling 
plants,  species  of  Valerian,  Melissa  or  Nepeta. 
— Tenn.Sk.  Nat  History  ofCeyhn*  p.  32,  33. 

CUPPAS.  Guz.  Hind.  Cotton  plant,  bags 
for  cotton. 

CUPPASIA.  Guz.  Hind.  Cotton  seeds. 

CUPPUM,  Tam.  The  term,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  for  a  fishing  hamlet 


In  the  heaven  of  Indra  the  hindu  warrior's  '     CUPRA.  A  human  skull,  the  calvariutn,  in 
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CUPHESSUS  Gl-AUCA. 


CUPRESSUS  SEMrERVIKENS. 


the   dialects  pronounced    ciipar,  qu.  cup,  in  I  tel-nut  tree.     Slips,  if    taken  off  before    the 


Saxou  ]  the  calvarium.  The  cup  of  the  Scandi 
navian  worshippers  of  Thor,  the  god  of  battle, 
was  a  human  skull,  that  (»f  the  foe,  in  wliich 
they  showed  their  thirst  of  blood^also  borrowed 
from  the  chief  of  the  bindu  triad.  Ilary  the 
god  of  battle,  leads  his  heroes  in  the 
'  red  field  of  slaughter'  with  the  cupra  in  his 
baud,  with  which  he  K^rges  on  the  blood  of 
the  slain. —  Tod,  See  Cup. 

CUPRESSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na- 
tural order  Pinacess,  of  whicli  there  are  Heveral 
species.  C.  Australis,  Rers,  is  a  tree  of  N.  Hol- 
land 'y  C.  fastigiata,  WalL,  C.  funebris  of 
China,  and  the  Himalaya,  C.  glauca,  Lam,  the 
Goa  Cedar  tree  of  the  gardens  of  Bombay  and 
the  Dtkhan,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  C.  Lusi- 
tanica,  C.  semper  virens,  Lin.,  C.  horizontal  is, 
the  spreading  cypressi  is  a  handoome  species. 
The  common  cypress  grows  in  the  Hima- 
layas, in  Italy,  and  the  k^.  E.of  Europe,  and 
in  Mexico  and  the  southern  parts  of  N.  Ame- 
rica :  C.  thuyoide.s  is  the  white  cedar  of  N. 
America,  where  its  chips  are  used  medici- 
nally as  a  stomachic,  and  C.  torulosa,  Lamh^  is 
the  twisted  cypress  of  the  Himalaya,  Butan, 
and  Neetee. — Drs,  Volyi  oG8  ;  Stewart.  222  ; 
Hogg.  Vegei.  Kingdom  ;  Fortune  Tea  Distrtcis) 
Riddell  Gardening.     See  Evergreens. 

CLIFHESSUS  FUNEBRIS.  The  funeral 
cypress,  Eng.  Grows  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
in  China,  and  is  a  species  of  weeping  cypres;;. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  tree.  Fortune  says, 
*^  It  was  during  one  of  my  daily  rambles  that 
I  saw  the  first  specimen.  About  half  a  mile 
distant  from  where  I  was,  I  observed  a  noble- 
iooking  fir-tree,  about  sixty  feet  in  height, 
having  a  stem  as  straight  as  the  Norfolk 
Island  pine,  and  weeping  branches  like  the 
willow  of  St.  Helena.  Its  branches  grew  at 
first  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stem,  then 
described  a  graceful  curve  upwards,  and  bent 
again  at  their  points.  From  these  main  bran- 
ches, others  long  and  slender  hung  down  per- 
pendicularly, and  gave  the  whole  tree  a  weep- 
ing and  graceful  form.  It  reminded  me  of 
some  of  those  large  and  gorgeous  chandeliers 
sometimes  seen  in  theatres  and  public  hall^ 
in  Europe.  Its  stem  wan  perfectly  straight,  like 
the  Cryptomeria,  and  its  leaves  were  formed 
like  those  of  the  well  known  arbor-vita),  only 
much  more  slender  and  graceful, — Fortune^s 
Tea.  Districitf  p.  61  and  62. 

CUPRESSUS  GLAUCA. 

C.  Lusitanica  ?  I  C.  Pendiila  ? 

Saras.  Duk.  |  Gt}a  cedar. 

This  is  a  tall»  elegant,  and  graceful  tree, 
well  adapted  for  border  walks  in  a  garden, 
being  always  green,  and  a  favorite  with  the  na. 
tives  of  India.  It  grows  easily,  and  is  gener- 
ally planted  alternately  with  the  Areca  or  be- 
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Cypress 

Eno. 

Surv 

Pers. 

Saro 

Hind. 

commencement  of  the  rains,  and  planted  in 
beds  shaded  from  the  sun,  take  r«)Ot ;  each 
slip  should  be  six  inches  apart,  and  if  com- 
mon care  is  used,  one- fourth  of  the  plants  will 
strike  and  grow.  After  that,  they  may  be 
put  out  in  nursery  beds,  at  the  distance  of  one 
foot  from  each  other,  until  required  for  trans- 
planting to  where  they  are  to  remain;  its  leaves 
have  a  singularly  glaucous  colour. — Riddell^ 
Gardening.  Engl.  Cyc.  p.  258.  O'Shaughnessg, 
Bengal  Dispensat^g, 

CUFRESSUS  SEMPEPvVIRENS.  Willde. 

Shajr  ul  Uyat         A  uab. 
Saras  Duk, 

Kvergrecn  Cypress   Euo. 

The  cypress  tree  is  found  in  gardens  in 
India  and  North  America,  but  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  though  it  has 
long  been  trtinaferred  to  gardens  for  the  sake  of 
its  deep  coloured,  evergreen  branches  and  leaves. 
Among  the  ancient  inhabitanIS  of  the  Grecian 
Archipela;,'o,  it  was  customary,  upon  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  to  plunt  a  Cupressetum,  or 
grove  of  cypress  trees,  to  he  given  to  her  for  a 
portion  :  henco  every  plantation  of  this  kind 
was  called  d'ts  Jitve,  or  a  daughter's  dower. 
According  to  Evelyff,  the  timber  of  the 
cypress  was  of  infinite  esteem  among  the  an- 
cients. U  has  been  supposed  that  the  dura- 
ble bridge  built  over  the  Euphrates  by  Semi- 
ramis  was  made  of  this  ruaterial,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  Plato  chose  it  to  write  his  laws  on, 
before  brass  itself.  It  is  certain  thaf  it  never 
rifts  or  cleaves  but  with  great  violence  ;  and 
the  bitterness  of  its  juice  preserves  it  from 
worms  or  putrefaction.  The  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople, famous  for  having  stood  from  the  time 
of  Consiantine  to  that  of  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  a 
period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  were  of  cypress, 
ar;d  it  is  described  as  hard,  elastic,  and 
strong.  It  resists  worms,  and  its  odour  repels 
insects  from  whatever  may  be  contained  in  a 
cabinet  or  chest  made  of  it.  The  tree  grows 
in  the  outer  Himalaya  up  to  5,000  feet,  and 
attains  a  girth  6  to  8  feet,  and  a  height  of 
40  to  45  'feet,  and  i  t  also  grows  at  Kabul,  but 
Dr.  Stewart  says  its  wood  is  of  no  especial 
value  there.  Its  fruits  were  formerly  deemed 
astringent,  and  were  much  used  in  medicine, 
but  are  now  obsolete.  The  oriental  physicians 
used  to  send  their  patients  labouring 
under  lung  diseases  to  breathe  the  air  of 
Candia,  where  the  cypress  was  abundant,  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  emanations  were  parti- 
cularly wholesome.  The  precise  period  or  the 
age  to  which  the  tree  lives  have  not  been  clear- 
ly ascertained.  In  some  countries  this  tree  is 
planted  over  the  graves  of  tho  dead  as  an  em- 
blem of  itnmortality.  There  are  several  species 
of  this  class  of  evergreen  trees. — Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
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nessy,  p.  621.  Dr.  Irvine,  p.  208.  Eng.  Cyc. 
p.  258.   Book  of  Trees,   p.   200.  Dr,  J.   L. 
Stewart,  p,  222.  Hogg's  Veg.  Kingdom,  p.  712. 
Voigt,  558. 
CUPRIiSSUS  TORULOSA.  D.  Don. 


Galla 


of  SUTLBJ. 


Devi  diar  of  Ravi. 

Deodar  Bea.s  and  Scjtlej 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Ravi  and  Beas,  on 
the  outer  hills  near  the  Sutlej,  in  Kullu,  in 
Nynee  Tal  up  to  8,000  feet,  and  Dr  Stewart  has 
seen  a  tree  120  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  girth. 
It  grows  also  in  Butani  and  Niti.  The  people 
assert  that  the  wood  lasts  for  centuries,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  too  soft  to  be  durable,  and  it  is 
too  flexible  for  posts.  In  Nynee  Tal  it  is  used 
for  roofs.  In  its  eastern  localities,  the  tree  is 
deemed  sacred,  and  is  not  felled,  and  in  Kullu 
images  are  made  of  its  wood. — Fortune's  Tea 
Districts,  p.  364.  Dr.  J,  L.  Stewart  p.  222. 
Yoigt,  p.  558. 

CUPRUM.  Lat.  Copper,  hence  cupri- 
subacetas,  Lat.  Verdigris.  Cupri, Sulphas, 
Blue  Stone.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  the  Cuprum 
vitriolatum. 

CUPULIFER^.     See  Carpinus. 
OURAO,  also  written  Karao,  seemingly  from 
"karaoa,"   to  cause  to   do,   the  term  given 
among    the   Jat,    G<»ojur,    Ahir,   and    other 
races  and  tribes  in  western  Hindustan,  to  con- 
cubinage generally  \  but  more  especially    to 
marriages  uf  widows  with  the  brother  of  a  de- 
ceased husband.     The  practice,  which  is  also 
known  to  the   eastward  by  the  name  of  Oor- 
buree,   in   the  Deccan  of   But'hee;  and,   in 
other  provinces,  by  the  name  of  Dhureecha, 
is  followed  among  these  classes,  but  is  not  very 
openly  confessed  even  among  them,  as  some 
degree  of  discredit  ia  supposed  to  attach  to  it. 
It  is  only  younger  brothers  who  form   these 
connections,    elder  brothers   being    prohibit 
ed    from  marrying   their  younger  brother's 
ividows,  but  among  the  Jat  (»f  Delhi  even  this 
is  not  prohibited.    The  practice  has  been  c(mi- 
mon  among  several  nation:^  of  the  East.     The 
Jews  followed  this  custom,  and  in  E^ypt  it  was 
admitted   for  a  childless   widow  to   co-habit 
"with    a  brother    of    the  deceased    husband. 
When    the    laws   of   Menu     were    enacted, 
Curao  appears  to  have  been  a  recognized  insti- 
tution.    But  as  is  not  unusual  with  the  In- 
stitutes, there  is  much  contradiction  between 
the  enactments  relating  to  it.     From  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  passages  on  the  subject, 
it  appears  that  failure  of  issue  was  the  point 
on  which  the  legality  turned.     He  who  was 
begotten  according  to  law  on  the  wife  of  a 
man  deceased,  or  impotent,  or  disordered,  after 
due  authority  given   to    her,  is    called  the 
lawful  son  of  the  wife  (Gh.    IX.,  v.   176.) 
From  the  fact  of  Draupadi  marrying  the  five 
Pandoo  brothers,  wc   learu  that    polyandry 
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must  have  prevailed  amongst  the  races  of 
that  period;  and  if  polyandry,  the  practice 
of  Ctirao  was,  no  doubt,  not  uncommon:  indeed, 
Vyasa,  the  compiler  of  the  Mahabharata,  was 
himself  appointed  to  raise  up  offspring  to  bia 
deceased  brother.  There  is  perhaps  no 
circumstance  which  so  strongly  shows  the 
northern  descent  of  the  deified  heroes,  as  thi« 
marriage.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  practice 
prevailed  among  the  nomadic  Scythians,  as  it 
does  at  present  among  the  Bhotia.  The 
practice  is  adopted  also  by  the  Nair  race  of 
Malabar,  between  whom  and  the  people  of  the 
Himalaya,  Wilson  traces  the  obscure  vestiges 
of  a  connection. 

Amongst  the  Jat,  Goojur,  and  Ahir,  children 
born  Curao  are  considered  legitimate,  and  are 
entitled  to  inheritance  accordingly.  Children 
begotten  by  the  woman  previous  to  Curao, 
except  in  the  case  of  fraternal  Curao,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Kudhehira,  and  do  not 
inherit  the  property  of  the  father-in-law. — 
Elliot  Sup.  Gloss,  quoting  Reckerches  Phil, 
sur  les  Bgyptiens  et  les  Chinois.  Selections  from 
tlie  MaJiabharata,  p.  8  and  66. 

CURaYIA.  also  CURAIJA.  Guz.  Hind. 
Wrightia  antidyuenterica.  Conessi  Bark. 

CUllB,ALSo  OURBUAR.  the  Curumbar  race. 
See  Curumbar,  Dra vidian,  India,  Eurumbar. 
CURBAN,  Arab,     a  sacrifice.   See  Kur- 
ban,  Sacrifice. 

CURCAS  PURGANS.     Adans.    Syn.  of 
Jatropha  curcas,  Linn. 

CURCULIGO.   A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Amaryllaceae,  the  Narcissus  tribe,* 
of  which  are  known  in  S.  E.  Asia 
C.  brevifolia.       I  C.  malabarica. 


C.  cuBifoUa 
C.  graminifolia. 
C.  latifolia. 


0.  orcbioideg. 
C.  pauciflora. 


C.  plicata. 
C.  recnrvatau 
O.  sumatrana. 


Telnur  mudul,  also 

Tamuli  Bbng. 

Slab  Musii  DUK. 

Nia  musli  Hind. 


C.  brevifolia  is  the  Musli-kuud  of  Bombay. 
CURCULIGO  ORCHIOIDES.    GiEaxN. 

Kila  pana  Maleal. 

Mussali  Sak3. 

Nilapanay  k&Iangu      Tail 

Nallatadi  Gadda  Tbl, 

This  plant  grows  in  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago, and  in  all  parts  of  India  along  with 
other  species  or  varieties.  Its  tuberous  and 
wrinkled  root  is  in  a  slight  degree  bitter  and 
mucilaginous  to  the  taste,  and  is  prescribed  in 
electuary. — Roxb,  Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  94. 
CURCULIONID.^.  A  family  of  coleoptera. 
CURCUMA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Zingiberaceae,  growing  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia.  The  tubers  of  many 
species  furnish  a  fecula  which  is  sold  as 
East  Indian  arrow-root ;  amongst  others  may 
be  named  C.  angustifolia,  Boxb,  grows  in  Tia- 
vancore,  the  ^  and  S.  Konkans,  Nagpore  and 
Benares,  and  is  that  commonly  used  for  the 
E.  I.  arrow-root  C  caulina,  Graham,  of  (he 
C  i25 


CURCUMA  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


CUECUMA  LONQA. 


Mahableshwar  hills,  furnishes  the  Mahab- 
leahwar  arrow-root.  C.  pseudo-montana, 
Graham,  yields  Batnagherry  arrow-root  and  is 
probably  Eozburgh*8  C.  montana  and  Royle's 
C.  kuchoor  of  Sirmore  and  Bissehur.  C.  de- 
c\]^\enB,  I>ahell,  C.  zedoaria,  Roxb-,  and  C. 
amada,  Baxbt  grow  on  the  western  side  of  pe- 
ninsular Indiay  and  all  yield  fecul».  C 
rubescensy  which  grows  in  Bengal  and  Tra- 
▼ancore,  and  C.  leucorrhiza  are  similarly  used. 
The  6pecies  known  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia  are  about  forty  in  number^  of  which 
may  be  named 

ferraffinea. 

grandiflora. 

lati  folia. 

leucorrhiza. 

loDga. 

montaua. 

neilgherriensis. 

or  Data. 

parviflora. 

petiolata. 

East  India  arrowroot  is  procured  in  part 
from  Onrouma  angustifolia,  known  locally  in 
India,  as  Tikoor,  and  a  similar  kind  of 
Btaroh  is  yielded  by  G.  zerumbet,  C.  rubes- 
cena,  0.  leucorrhiza  and  Alpinia  galanga,  the 
Galangal  root  of  commerce.  The  particles 
of  East  India  arrowroot  are  very  unequal  in 
size,  but  on  the  average  are  larger  than  those 
of  West  India  arrowroot. — Drs,  Roxb. 
CShaughnetsy,  Voigt,  Birdioood,^ajor  Drury, 

CURCUMA  AMADA,  Roxb.  i.  53. 


SBrugioea. 

amada. 

ADgustifolia. 

aromatioa. 

attenuata. 

cesia. 

caulina. 

comosa, 

oordata. 

elata. 


plicata. 

pteudo  montana. 

reclinata. 

roscoaana. 

rubesoeDB. 

atrobilina. 

viridiflora. 

xanthorrhiza, 

zedoaria. 


Aru  Kan  la 
Kachoram 


Tel. 


Amada  Bevo. 

Hangu  QioKor         Eno. 
TommoQ  mungaMALAY. 

A  plant  of  Guzerat^  Concan,  Bengal,  and 
Java ;  root  used  medicinally.  The  name  of 
mango-ginger  is  given  to  this  root  from  its 
peculiar  smell  while  fresh.  It  is  a  gentle 
stimulant,  but  now  only  used  as  an  article 
for  seasoning  food.  Am  kanla  meaning  **  six 
eyes/'  Shadgraudika  '*  six  jointed/'  are  also 
given  as  syns.  of  Nalla  ativasa  or  C.  caesia^ 
and  seem  to  be  merely  Sanscrit  forms  of  the 
same  word,  both  probably  referring  more  cor- 
rectly to  C.  Zedoria  or  "  long  zedoary." — 
Roxb.  Voigt,  O'Shaughnessy^  p,  649, 

CURCUMA    ANGUSTIFOLIA.     Roxb, 


Narrow  leaved 

turmerio  Eno. 

Tikhur,  Tikor       HiUD. 
Kugbai  Malkal. 


Kuay  kalung  ;  kua 

koghai  Malxax. 

Kua-maoo ;  Kua- 

kalang;  kua  Tam. 


This  plant  grows  wild  in  all  the  hilly  parts 
of  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  in  Central 
India,  in  the  forests^  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Sone  to  Nagpore  :  abundantly 
on  the  Malabar  ooast}  is  cultivated  about  the 
districts  of  Patna,  Saguri  Benares  and  the 
south-west  frontier  of  Bengal^  also  in  Mysore, 
VizagapataiD,  Siiolapore,  Mahabaleshwar^  Gan- 
jam,  Cochin    and   Telli cherry,   and   is  used 
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by  the  natives  for  food.  It  has  stalked 
narrow,  lanceolate  leaves.  Its  tubers  are 
found  at  the  end  of  fleshy  fibres,  which  meet 
together,  forming  a  crown,  and  they  yield  an 
excellent  arrowroot  called  the  East  Indian 
arrowroot  of  commerce.  Mr.  Rohde  has 
brought  aiTowroot  from  the  Kond  race  of 
Suradab,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
Curcuma  montana  and  angustifolia.  This  starch 
has  been  prepared  in  large  quantities  on  the 
western  coast  for  many  years,  in  Travan- 
core,  Cochin  and  Canara,  where  the  farina 
is  extracted  from  the  pendulous  tubers 
of  these  and  other  species  of  Curcuma,  and 
this  excellent  substitute  for  the  West  Indian 
article  might  be  produced  in  large  quantities 
all  over  the  peninsula.  It  is  sold  at  3«.  Ad,  the 
lb.  The  method  of  preparing  the  arrowroot  icr 
substantially  the  same  from  wliichever  plant 
it  is  extracted.  The  commercial  value  of  the 
East  Indian  farina  is  very  much  below  that 
of  the  Maranta  arrowroot.  It  is  less  used  as  ^ 
an  article  of  diet,  but  is  largely  bought  by  the 
starch  makers  of  London.  Kutchoora  is  a 
general  name  given  to  the  genus  Curcuma, 
The  tubers  should  be  planted  in  a  good  rich 
soil,  about  one  foot  apart,  just  before  the  rainy 
season  ;  and  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  dry.  Rats,  porcupines,  and  wild  hogs 
are  very  ^destructive  to  it,  both  when  first 
planted,  and  also  when  ripe.  Such  tubers  as 
are  required  for  seed  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place  in  ssm^—Roxb.  i.  31.  O'Shaughnessy, 
p.  6A9.Simmond^8  GommL  Products, page  351. 
^ng,  Cyc.  page  261.  M.  E.  J.  Reports.  Aim- 
lie,  p,  242.  Uohde  MSS. 

CURCUMA  AROMATICA.    Salisb. 

Curcuma  Zedoaria.  Roxh ;  W.  Ic, 

Bun  Haldi 
Wild  Turmeric 

Grows  in  Malabar  and  Bengal,  and  its  root 
is  used^as  a  perfume^  and  also  medicinally.  It 
possesses  t(micandarouiatic  properties. — Roxb, 
i.  23,  Voigt,  563. 

CURCUMA  LEUCORRHIZA— Roxb. 

Tikur,  Hind.  Beno. 

Grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  Behar,  and 
at  Bhagulpore  arrowroot  is  made  from  its 
long  straight  roots,  often  a  foot  in  length,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow  inside,  by  rubbing  them  on  a 
stone  or  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  after  which 
they  are  rubbed  in  water  by  the  hand  and 
strained  through  a  oloth  ;  the  fecnla  having 
subsided,  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the 
arrowroot  dried  for  use. — Roxb,  i.  30.  Voigt. 
564.  O'Shaughneny,  p.  649.  Eng.  Cyc.  p.  261 . 

CURCUMA    LONG  A. .  Roxb.  ;  Rheede. 

Amomum  curcuma.  Qmtl. 
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Bbng.  I  JuDgli  Haldi 
Eno. 


Hixi> 


ZirBud 

Uruk  us  saf'r  „ 

Haldi  Bj5NG.DUK.HiND 
ArisiDa  Can. 

Halad  Buk. 

Turmeric  Eko. 

Long  rooted    „        „ 
KupeiruB  Indlkos    Or. 
Haradul  Guz. 

Kooohet  Malay. 


CUECUMA  RUBESCENS. 


Ar. 


Sans. 

Sin  OH. 

«> 
Tam. 

Tel. 


Manjella  cua        Malsal. 

Zard  chobeh  Pkbs. 

Karkum    . 

Haridra 

Peeta 

Haradul 

Harau-kaha 

Munjall 

Paoupu 

Pampi 

Turmeric  is  grown  all  over  India  and  the 
archipelago.  It  has  large  whitish  flowers,  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  yellow,  the  tuft  greenish  white. 
In  cultivating  it   the  ground  must   be  rich, 
friable,  and  so  high  as  not  to  be   drowned  in 
Ihe  rainy  season;  such  astheBengali  ryots  about 
Calcutta  call  Danga.     It  is  often  planted  on 
land   where  sugar-cane  grew    the    preceding 
year,  and  is  deemed  a  meliorating  crop.     The 
soil  must   be  well  ploughed    and    cleared  of 
■weeds,  (fee.     It   is  then    raised  in  April  and 
May,   according  as  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  into 
ridges  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  and   eighteen 
or  twenty  broad,   with  intervening    trenches, 
nine  or  ten  inches  broad.     The  cuttings  or 
sets,  consisting  of  small  portions  of  the  fresh 
root,  are  planted  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  at 
about  eighteen   inches  or  two  feet  asunder. 
One  acre  requiresabout  from  nine  hundred  such 
sets,  and    yields  in  December  and    January 
about   two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  the 
fresh  root.     The   tubers  are  a  deep  orange 
inside,  bitter   and  aromatic.     The  colouring 
matter    of  the  dried    root    is  bright    yellow, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  changed  to  a 
deep  red  by  alkalies,     White  paper  dyed  by 
an  alcoholic  tincture  of  turmeric  is  a  very 
sensitive  test  for  alkalies.     The  root  is  used  by 
the  dyers  in  dyeing  yellow  and  green,  and  it 
enters  into  many  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  hindus.  The  entire,  or  the  corners  of  every 
new  article  of  dress  whether  of  man  or  woman, 
are  stained  before  wearing   it  with  a   paste 
made  of  the  root  and  water.  Mixed  with  lime 
it  forms  the  liquid  used  in  the  Arati  cere 


CUEDEE. 

A  native  of  Bengal,  Chittagong,  Burmah  and 
Pegu  ;  the  root  is  highly  aromatic,  but  its 
chief  use  in  for  the  preparation  of  l^ikor — a 
very  fine  fecula,  like  arrowroofc,  which,  in 
Travancore,  constitutes  an  important  article  of 
food,— O'Shmighnfmj,  p.  649. 

CURCUMA  ZEDO ARIA.  Roxb. 

C.  zerumbet  Roxb,  \  Amomum  zerumbet  Kon. 


ridra 
Shoolika 
Sholi 
Curchuraka 


Zerambad ;  Jadwar  Ar. 
Zadwar 
Mabfirfeen 
Sliutbif;    Ban  baldi 
KakUuri;  Karclu- 
ramu ;  Kakhura  Bay  a 
Tha  nu  wen  Burm.  !  Carchura 

Niibisi  Can.  Duk- 

Kuchur:  KarcLuraDoK. 
Gdz.  IIind.  Sanso.  Tel. 
Zedoary ;         Long 
leaved  turmeric  j 
Round   Zedoary ; 
Loug  Zedoary       Eng. 
Kakhura,  Kachura  Hind. 
Tomon  Malay. 

Katoii  iDsIii  kuaMALSAL. 
Zerumbad  Pebb. 


Nirbiiiba ;  Apavisha ; 
Vishaha;  Vuuabu 


Saks. 


»» 


>» 


It 


9» 

SlXQH- 


Tak. 
»» 


Tbl. 
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Snthi 
Wal  kaha 
Heiiborupe  calli 

kulla 
KaBturi  manjal 
Kapuikicliili 
Pala(igk*;laugu 
Kiclili  gadda ; 

knchnra 
Kusth'ui-i  pasupn 
Tela  kaaturi  pasupu 

A  native  of  Bengal,  Chittogong  and  China. 
This  is  the  round  zedoary,  all  kinds  of  which 
lesemble  ginger  in  their  medicinal  qualities^ 
but  are  inferior  to  it  in  strength  and  »gree- 
ableiiess  of  flavour.  Its  flowers  are  largish,  of 
a  deep  yellow,  and  at  the  top  a  bright  crim- 
son tuft.  This  plant  is  supposed  to  yield  the 
long  zedoary  of  the  shops;  the  powdered  r<K)t 
is  mixed  with  the  powder-  of  Csesalpinia 
sapan  to  make  the  **  abir"  or  "  shagoo,"  the 
red  powder  tbrowii  about  by  hindooa  in  the 
holi  festival ;  the  root  is  also  used  medicinally. 
RoxK  i.  20.  Voigt  564.  O'SIuiugknessy  p,   640. 

CURCUMHARUY,a  valley  once  filled  with 
forest  trees,  90  miles  west  of  Madras,  near 
Nagery  in  the  N.  Arcot  collectorate.  But  the 
valley  is  deforested,  though  the  conservator 
reported  that  if  strict  vigilance  were  ndt  exercis- 
ed, the  forest  would  disappear  and  the  ryots 
will  not  only  suff'er  from  want  of  fuel,  but  the 


mony,  for  warding  off  the  evil-eye.  Women  use    ^jjij^atic  effect  may  be  disastrous. 

..,        , i.:.    ^^A   „.„,.   ™«...  oil  I      QuilDAPU.  Tam.   an  article  of  jewellery. 

CURDEE  HiNDt  SafilowerSeed.  Safflower- 
oil  is  a  light  yellow,  clear  oil,  when  properly 
refined  or  prepared  it  is  used  in  India  for 
culinary  and  otiier  purposes,  and  deserves  at- 
tention as  no  doubt  it  could  become  a  staple 
import.  It  is  used  as  a  '  drying  oil,'  and  it  is 
believed  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  celebrat- 
ed '  Macassar  oil.'  The  safflower  seed  is 
exported  under  the  name  of  "curdee."  Safflower 
is  sown  in  October,  either  alone,  or  along  the. 
edge  of  wheat  crops,  both  light  and  heavy 
soils   are  adapted   to  it.     It  is  cultivated  in 


it  largely  as  a  cosmetic,  and  some   sinjear  all 
the  body  with  it  as  a  detergent.     It  is  a  mild 
aromatic  and  carminative  and  is  used  as  a  con- 
diment in  curries,  the  paste  is  applied  to  foul 
ulcers,  and  clothes  dyed  with  it  are  deemed  a 
protection  against  fever,  andthe  Javanese  make 
an  ointment  of  the  pounded  roots  and  rub  it 
all  over  their  bodies  as  a  preservative  against 
fever.  With  it,  in  conjunction  with  lime  juice, 
the  hindoos   of  the  sect  of  Vishnoo  prepare 
their  yellow  Tirooohoornum,  with  which  they 
make  the  perpendicular   mark  on  their  fore- 
hevids.—Aui's.  ASat.  Med.  p.  203.   Roxb.  i.  32. 
0' Shaughntisy  p'  649»  /%Ze.  616.  Dr,  ShortL 


every  village  but  not  extensively.   The  oil  is 
CURCUMA  RUBESCENS.  Roxb.  i.  p.  28. 1  extracted  by  pressing.    In  Lucknow  the  cost 

Tikor,  Bkno.  |  of  the  seed,  which  is  there  called  'Barre,' 
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CURLEW  ISLAND. 


CURRANTS. 


is  18|  seers  per  rupee,  and  tHe  cost  of  the  oil 
is  from  3  to  4  seers  per  rupee. —  Ex,  1862. 

CUllDUCHIA.  Kurdistan,  the  ancient 
Carduchia  of  Xenophon,  a  country  more 
fruitful  in  soldiers  than  in  grain,  but  which 
from  its  .strength  and  position  commanded  ail 
the  western  part  of  Persia.  It  is  inhabited 
by  tribes  who  thougli  tiibutary  to  Turkey 
and  professing  raahomedanism,  are  virtually 
independent  Many  are  nomades-  Sir  John 
/  Malcolm  travelled  through  their  country  in 
1810 ;  and  from  what  he  had  read  and  seen 
of  its  inhabitants,  he  formed  the  opinion  that 
they  had  remained  unchanged  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  character  for  more  than  twenty 
centuries. — Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  Vol, 
I,  p.  105.  ChaifieUrs  Hindustan^  p.  149. 

CUREA,  ALSoKAKlA.  Hind.  A  village, 
from  the  Arabic,  assembling  together,  a  con- 
course. The  word  is  preserved  in  Cureat 
Mittoo,  Cureat  Seek'hur,  Cureat  Dost,  and 
Cureat  Mendhoo,  the  names  of  purguuahs  in 
the  province  of  Benares. 

CURIA  MURIA  ISLANDS,  on  the  Mah- 
ra  coast  of  Arabia,  were  ceded  to  the  British 
in  1854  by  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  They  are 
only  valuable  for  deposits  of  guano. 

CURIEUSE,  one  of  the  Seychelles,  lies 
north  of  Praslin  in  L.  4**  16'  S. 

CURIOSITIES,  Under  this  general  term 
are  included  a  great  variety  of  articles  pur- 
chased by  those  who  visit  China  as  articles 
peculiar  to  the  country.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  such  tilings  as  please  the  fancy,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  procured  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. Vases,  pots,  jars,  cups,  images>  sta- 
tuettes, ornamental  screens,  platen,  boxes,  <bc. 
made  of  copper,  iron,  bronze,  clay,  silver,  por- 
celain, stone,  lackeredware,  or  wood,  of  every 
shapct  size,  and  variety  of  workmanship,  rings, 
stands  and  pedestals,  lanterns,  scrolls,  &c. 
&c.  constitute  most  of  the  articles  exported 
as  curiosities.  The  amount  is  probably  over 
$20,000  annually. — llon'ble  Mr,  Morrison's 
Compendious  Description,  Williams*  Middle 
Kinudom.  IL  p.  400. 

CU  RI V AD  U.     See  Curruadu. 

CUiiKAPULI  MARAM.  Tam.  Ingadulcis. 
Curkapuli  Oil.    Oil  of  Inga  dulcis.     See  Oil. 

CURLEW  ISLAND,  a  name  of  Kalagouk, 
a  quarry  for  the  Alguada  reef  lighthouse 
establishment ;  it  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban,  30  miles  south  of  Amherst.  It 
is  eight  ^niles  long,  exclusive  of  Cavendish 
Island,  which  lies  at  its  extreme  south  end, 
and  which  is  half  a  mile  in  length.  The 
greatest  breadth  is  one  and  a  quarter  mile  ; 
and  on  its  highest  point,  which  is  about  500 
feet  above  the  sea,  are  "  remarkable  trees*' — a 
point  for  navigators  making  the  coast.  The 
base  of  the  island  is  granitic  rock,  the  sab- 
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stratum  being  a  rich  mixture  of  open  porous 
soil,  composed  of  sand  and  vegetable  mould. 
The  northern  half,  on  the  western  side,  is 
coniposed  of  a  long  granite  ridge,  with  a  per- 
pendicular drop  to  the  sea,  var}ing  from  200 
to  300  feet.  On  the  opposite  side  are  three 
bays,  the  finest  of  which  is  Quarry  bay.  where 
tlie  stones  were  prepared  for  the  Alguada 
lighthouse.  All  the  bays  on  the  eastern  side 
are  perfectly  protected  from  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  the  one  on  the  western  affords 
a  free,  open  and  safe  place  for  boating  during 
the  north-east  monsoon.  Dr.  Macpherson 
strongly  urged  government  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  island5  but  when 
the  Editor  visited  it  in  1863/he  reported  it 
as  wholly  unsuitable  for  a  sanitarium. 

CURMA,  in  hindu  mythology,  the  second 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise. 
See  Avatara.     Vishnu. 

CURMBOLE,  MALATALiL^  a  tree  of  the 
Canara  forests,  which  p;rows  to  about  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  feet  high  ;  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  house-work,  and  is  considered  a 
useful  and  durable  wood. — Edpe,  M.  and  0. 

CURNUM.  Tam.  Tel.  A  village  ac- 
countant.— W%lson. 

CUSTARD  APPLE  SEED,  called  Sheri- 
fah,  disperses  vermin.  Flies  are  reported 
never  to  settle  on  the  tree  or  its  fruit,  though 
ants  will  attack  both.  Bugs  have  a  great  an- 
tipathy to  the  leaves  of  the  custard  apple^ 
and  are  said  to  quit  a  bed  in  which  tbey  are 
placed.  The  bruised  seeds  of  the  custard 
apple  are  said  to  dispel  bugs. — Tennanti 
Ceylon,  O^Shaughnessy,  Hooker  Him. 

CURRANTS. 


Raisins  de  Gorinthe  Fa. 

PassalsB     Gorin- 

KoriQthen              Gbrm. 

thiacess 

Lit. 

TJve-passe  de  Cor- 

Korinka 

Bus. 

into                         It. 

Opoek 

99 

Pasas  de  Corinto 

Sp. 

The  currants  of  commerce  consist  of  th® 
small  dried  grape,  or  berry,  of  species  of  vine* 
cultivated  in  the  Morea,  Ionian  islands^  and 
some  parts  of  Persia,  &c.  A  c arrant,  like 
the  European  red  currant,  called  '^rasta'',  is 
largely  eaten  by  the  people  of  the  upper 
Punjab.  Currants  (zirishk),  both  acid  and 
sweet,  the  former  being  the  fruit  of  the  ber- 
berry dried,  and  which  resembles  European 
currants,  are  brought  from  Kabul  and  other 
hill  places.  The  zirishk  currants  are  jpf  two 
kinds,  somewhat  alike  in  appearance  ;  one  is 
sweet,  and  grows  in  Kabul,  &C.,  being  a 
species  of  small  fruited  vine  (Vitis) ;  the  other 
is  acid,  being  the  dried  berberry.  Sweet  cur- 
rants **  basho"  (Thibetan),  from  species  of 
vitis,  are  imported  from  Balti. — Faulkner, 
McCuLUcKs  Commercial  Dictionary j  p.  456. 
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CUBRENCy. 

Powdl  Hand  Booh.  Economic  Prod,  Punjab, 
p.  266,8,9. 

CURRANTS,  BENGAL.  Enq.  Fruit  of 
Carrissa  carandas. 

CURRASSAVIAN  MALLOW  WORT. 
Asclepias  currasavica,  Linn, 

CURRENCY.  The  currency  of  British 
India  is  in  the  form  of  rupees,  annas,  and 
pice.  The  rnpee  is  a  silver  coin,  weighing 
three  drams  or  a  tola  of  180  grains,  and  its 
rate  of  exchange  varies  a  little  under  2  shil- 
lings. It  is  current  all  over  British  India, 
on  the  coast  line  of  the  southern  shores  of 
Persia,  Turkish  Arabia,  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
Arracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  and  south- 
wards towards  the  Mauritius.  The  dollar  is 
current  from  Singapore,  through  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Asia,  in  Borneo,  ("elebes,  China, 
Cochin  China,  Java,  Malay  Peniasula,  Manilla, 
Siam,  Sumatra,  <fec. 

The  silver  currency  of  the  rupee  was  estab- 
lished by  Actxvii.  of  17th  August  1S35,  and 
the  standard  was  fixed  at  eleven-twelfths  or 
165  grains  of  pure  silver  and  one-twelfth  or 
15  grains  of  alloy.  On  the  obverse  the  head  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  the  reverse  the  words  East  India 
Company  in  English  and  Persian^and  it  is  a  le- 
gal tender.  It  was  declared  equal  to  the  Far- 
rnckhabad,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Sarat  rupee, 
and  15-16th  of  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee.  The 
(Bame  act  of  the  legislative  council  declared 
that  the  only  gold  coins  that  should  be  coined 
in  British  India  should  be  the  gold  mi^hnr  of 
180  grains,  165  pure  gold  and  15  of  alloy  ; 
a  five  rupee  piece,  equal  to  a  third  «>f  a  gold 
mohur ;  a  6  f teen  rupee  piece,  or  gold 
mohur,  and  a  thirty  rupee  piece,  or  double 
gold  mohur. 

The  Imports  of  Gold  and  Silver  into  all 
British  India  have  been  as  under ^  ranging 
in  value  from  txoo  millions  to  twenty -six 
millions  a  year. 


Year. 


£ 
1864.55 
1865-56 
1856-57 
1857-68 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
186268 
1863  64 
1864-65 
3865-66 

1866-67 
1867-68 

I 


Gold  in  all 
forms. 


£ 
882,721 
2,5(»^,363 
2,176,002 
2,8»0,084 
4,437,339 
4,288.037 
4,242,441 
5,190,432 
6,881,506 
8,925,412 
9,876,0.32 
6,372,894 
4,581,472 
4,775,924 


o-i       •      11  Total  imports 
Silver  m  all  g^,^  ^  g^jj^^^ 

forms.         jjj  j^jj  ^^^^^ 


£ 

1,145,187 

8,792,793 

12,237.695 

12,985,332 

8,879,692 

12,068,926 

6,434,636 

9,761,546 

18,627,401 

14,037,169 

11,488,820 

20,184,407 

8,665,432 

6,999,450 


£ 
2.027,858 
11,.301,146 
14,413,697 
16,815,416 
12,817,031 
16,366,963 
10,677,077 
14,951,977 
20,508,967 
22,962,581 
21,363,352 
26.557,301 
13,186,904 
11,776,374 
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The  great  range  in  the  quantities  imported 
of  gold  and  silver,  from  two  millions  in 
1854-5  to  26i  millions  in  1865-6,  indicates 
that  the  import  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the 
requirements  of  commerce  ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  a  considerable  amount  ii  being 
absorbed  in  India  by  the  manufacture  of 
silver  and  gold  ornamenta.  From  the  earliest 
historic  times  gold  coins  have  been  ia  use  ia 
India.  Coins  found  in  Afghanistan  conUin 
Greek  legends  from  Seleucus  Nicator  280  B. 
C.  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  of  our 
era,  Greeks  were  lai^ely  mixed  as  colonists  with 
the  nations  over  whom  they  reignfed.  We 
have  first  pure  Greek  coins,  next  Arsacian,  and 
then  Sassanian,  when  the  Greco-Parthian 
dominion  in  central  Asia  closed.  There  was 
during  great  part  of  this  period  an  A.rio-Parthi- 
an  dynasty,  reigning  over  Kabul  and  the  Pan- 
jab,  but  after  A.  D.  80,  a  new  order  of  coins 
is  found  bearing  the  name  of  Kanerkes,  with 
legends  in  corrupt  Greek.  These  are  ascribed 
to  a  new  race  of  Scythian  kings,  who  immedi- 
ately succeeded  those  named  Kadphises,  of 
which  name  three  kings  are  recognised  by 
these  coins. 

A  legend  on  the  obverse  of  a  coin  of 
Oomen  Kadphises,  Arian  character,  which 
reads  from  right  to  left,  translated,  gives 
words  in  modern  Hebrew. 

By  Act  xxi.  of  20th  December  1885,  ^ 
copper  coins  established  were  a  double  pioe 
of  200  grains  troy,  a  pice  of  100  grains,  and 
a  pie  or  l-12th  of  an  anna,  of  33-J  grains, 
and  the  Tristcolee  pice  of  Senares  was  abolish- 
ed. Two  subsequent  acts  ordered  the  heads 
of  king  William  and  then  of  queen  Victoria 
to  be  stamped  on  the  obverse. 

In  the  Hyderabad  state  there  are  several 
silver  and  many  copper  coins  current,  and  in 
the  town  of  Oomraoti,  the  merchants  pass 
from  each  other  sealed  bags  of  money  as  a 
currency.  The  Chinese  currency  is  a  copper 
coin  ;  silver  is  sold  by  weight.  Pegolotti  speaks 
of  the  celebrated  paper  money  of  China,  once 
deemed  a  fable  of  Marco  Polo,  though  before 
his  time  even  it  had  been  distinctly  mentioned 
by  the  intelligent  friar  Rubruquis.  Its  use 
was  of  great  antiquity,  for  traces  at  least  of 
leather  representatives  of  money  are  found  as 
far  back  as  B.  C.  1 19.  Though  the  govern- 
ment of  China  has  not  issued  paper  money 
since  then,  there  has  been  considerable  local 
use  of  such  currency  among  the  people,  even 
in  our  own  time.  In  Fucheu,  some  years  age, 
it  had  almost  displaced  bullion,  and  in  that 
city  the  banking  houses  were  counted  by 
hundreds.  Though  the  system  was  under  no 
efficient  control,  few  notes  were  below  par, 
and  failures  of  any  magnitude  were  rare.  The 
notes  were  chiefly  from  copper  plates  (and  sudi 
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notes  were  engraved  in  China  aa  early  as  868) 
and  ranged  in  value  from  110  cash  to  1000 
dollars.  Eai-khatu  Khan  of  Persia  was  persnad- 
ed  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency under  the  Chinese  name  (chao)  in  1294. 

In  China,  the  legal  standard,  silver,  uncoin- 
ed, has  a  fixed  standard  fineness,  and  gold  is 
but  merchandise.  England  has  its  standard  of  i 
gold.  France  has  a  double  standard  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  from  Constantinople  to  Japan,  both 
inclusive,  silver  and  not  gold  has  been  and 
is  now  the  sole  standard.  Under  the  Romans 
the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  ten  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold.  At  present  about 
fifteen  pounds  of  silver  is  equivalent 
to  one  pound  of  gold.  In  India  and  China, 
sovereigns  are  quoted  in  the  price  currents  as 
merchandise,  but  only  in  Cejlon  and  the 
Mauritius  are  they  a.  legal  tender.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  annual  production  of  new  gold 
is  about  £20,000,000,  and  that  of  new  silver 
about  £19,600,000.  The  supply  of  new 
silver  has  not  quite  equalled  that  of  new  gold, 
being  short  by  about  two  per  cent,  per 
annum.  From  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
it  has  several  times  been  suggested  to  make 
gold  a  legal  tender  in  British  India,  by  reckon- 
ing the  gold  sovereign  as  the  equivalent  of  ten 
rupees.  But  in  India  generally,  the  bulk  of  the 
community  virtually  make  the  copper  coins 
the  standard,  and  the  values  of  the  silver 
coins  vary  daily  and  hourly  in  the  bazars, 
while,  except  as  merchandize,  gold  coins  are 
never  seen,  and  for  a  long  further  period, 
whatever  the  governments  of  India  may 
decree,  copper  coinage  Vill  regulate  the  values 
of  the  silver,  gold  and  paper  in  use.  Mr. 
Wilson,  when  finance  minister  of  India, 
estimated  the  whole  coin  current  in  India 
at  one  hundred  crores  of  rupees,  £100,000,000 
sterling,  and  he  believed  that  a  great  part 
of  that  amount  might  be  transferred  from 
nproductive  to  productive  uses  by  the 
gradual  subBtitution  of  Government  pro- 
missory notes  payable  on  demand.  There 
was  even  then  a  note  circulation  current  in 
India,  but  only  of  a  limited  and  local  character, 
and  on  the  private  responsibility  of  the  three 
Presidency  banks,  and  this  Mr.  Wilson  pro- 
posed to  withdraw  previous  to  the  issue  of 
his  paper  currency.  But  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
then  Secretary  of  State^  suggested  changes  to 
be  made  in  it  which  Mr.  Laing  gave  effect  to, 
and  it  was  issned  with  a  ten  rupee  note  as  the 
lowest.  The  Government  scheme  took  effect 
in  March  1862,  in  which  month  notes  to 
the  value  of  Rupees  3,69,00,000  were  issued, 
and  in  September  1863,  notes  to  the  value 
of  Rupees  5,26,00,000  were  in  circulation.-^ 
{Tide  Cathay,  ii.,  p.  290.) 

CURRIE,  Sib  Fskdxsigk,  Babt.    Twice 
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CUEEYING  OF  LBATHEE. 

Governor  of  Bombay,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  East  India  Directors,  Vice-President  of  the 
India  Council  He  was  born  the  3rd  of 
February  1799,  received  his  education  at 
the  Charterhttuse,  where  he  was  the  school- 
fellow of  Havelock,  Thirlwall,  and  Grote.  He 
entered  the  civil  service  on  the  Bengal  estab- 
lishment in  1817,  in  1839  he  became  Secre- 
tary to  the  Governor- General  of  the  N.  W. 
Provinces  ;  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  In- 
dia in  1842,  and  accompanied  Lord  Hardinge 
in  his  campaign  across  the  Sutlej  in  1845, 
and  the  following  spring.  In  his  despatch  to 
the  Secret  Committee,  dated  from  the  Camp  at 
Ferozepore,  December  31, 1845,  the  Governor 
General  thus  expressed  himself : — I  owe 
great  obligations  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Government,  Frederick  Currie,  Esq.,  who 
during  all  the  various,  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting, duties  in  which  I  have  been  engaged, 
has  given  me.  his  sound  advice,  and  active 
aid  ;  sometimes  accompanying  me  in  the  field, 
and  at  all  times  evincing  the  coolest  judgment 
and  exhibiting  the  resources  of  his  experience 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vice." Sir  Frederick's  services  were  again 
acknowledged  in  the  general  orders  in  the 
February  following ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
deputed  to  conduct  the  maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh  in  state  from  the  palace  to  the  citadel 
of  Lahore,  and  to  arrange  the  treaty  at 
Umritsur.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta  in  November 
1846,  and  held  that  post  until  1848.  He  sat 
as  an  ordinary  member  of  council  from  March 
1849,  down  to  the  year  1853.  He  was- 
created  a  baronet  December  17,  1846,  im- 
mediately after  the  battles  of  the  Sutlej.  He 
returned  to  England  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1853,  and  in  the  following  month  of 
April,  was  nominated  by  HerMajesty's  Govern- 
ment one  of  the  Court  of  Eaiit  India  Directors. 
He  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Company  in 
1858,  and  held  that  appointment  until  the 
cessation  of  the  functions  of  that  body,  on  the 
1st  «>f  September  1858. 

CURKUADU.  properly  CURIVADU. 
Tau.  Salted  Fish. 

CDRRUCA  ORPHEA.  Tbm.  A  speci- 
men  of  this  from  Algiers  is  distinct  from  0. 
Jerdoni,  Blyth  v.  C.  orphea,  apud  Jerdon, 
Catal. — Mr.  BlylKs  Report, 

CURROPALLE  MARAM.  Tam.  Put- 
ranjiva. 

CURRU-YEN6HE.  Tam.  Acacia  odora- 
tissima. 

CURRYING  OF  LEATHER.  This  is 
an  art  but  little  practised  among  the  natives  of 
India.  The  ohuckler  by  whom  every  opera- 
tion is  conducted,  from  the  skinning  of  the 
beast    to  the  binding  of  a   pair  of  shoes, 
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shaves  the  hide  or  skin  down  with  his  knife ; 
beats  and  rubs  it  with  his  manl,  and  blackens 
it  with  iron  liquor,  to  which  plantain 
root  and  conjee  water  are  sometimes  added  : 
sometimes   a  little   lamp  oil  is  nsed.^Rohde 

CURRY  LEAF  TREE.  Bergera  Konigii. 
CURRY  MAIIDAH   WOOD.  Angio-Tel, 

Termiii»lia  glabra. 

CURRY.  Ibn  Batuta  describes  the  natives 
of  Ceylon  as  eating   curry,    which   he  calls  in 
Arabic    Conchan,    but     in    modern     Arabic 
Idaan  is  the  name.  This  was  200  years  before 
the  Portngueae   had   appeared  in  the  Indian 
seas.     In   the  Rajavali,  also,  this    article   of 
diet  is   mentioned   as    in   use    in   Ceylon   m 
the    second    century  of    this  eta.    Neverthe- 
less several  writers  have   suggested  that  the 
word  has  been  introduced  from  the  Portuguese. 
Pi-ofe3S.»r  Wilson    supposes   it  derived  from 
Kadi  or   Kari,  Earn,   boiled  sour  milk  used 
with  rice.     The  word  however  is,  seemingly, 
from  some   Tamulian   tongue,  probably  from 
the  Tamil  word    "  kadai  or   karai"  a  bazaar, 
and  Tamil  children   in  the   peninsula  sing  a 
nursery  song 

Ky  ^is8  ammah  ky  visa, 

Kadi  ki  polam  ky  visa. 
Swing  your  hand,  mother,  Bwmg  your  hand. 
Let  us  go  to  the  market,  swing  your  hand. 

Curry   in  Urdu     or    Hindustani    is   called 
Salin,  ill  Tamul  Karri,  in  Tehigu  Koora,  in 
Persian  Nan-Khoorish.     Curry  is  daily  used 
In  every  family  on   the  coast,  wherever  the 
Bengali,  the  Tamul,   Telugu,  and   Mahratta 
people    have     spread,    in    greater    or    less 
quantity    according    to    the    means    of   the 
family,    always    with    vegetables    and  with 
mutton    or  fowl    as  they  can  afford.     With 
the'    people  -  the     ingredients     are     usually 
brought   fresh    from    the  market    daily,  but 
Europeans    in     India   often   grind    the   dry 
materials      and     keep     them     in     powder. 
There  are  very  numerous  prescriptions,  and 
almost  every  household  has  one  of  its  own. 
Up   to    the   middle   of    this   century    many 
houses  prided  themselves  on  their  curries.  The 
curry  powders   of  India  are  articles  of  con- 
siderable   commercial     traffic  ;  32,550    cwt. 
of    curry  stuff  was    imported    into  Ceylon, 
chiefly    from    India,   in    1851.      The  usual 
ingredients  for  curry  stuff  are 


Jiati»e  Name,  Engluh. 

Maytle.  Fenugreek. 


Lassun. 

Sont 

Udrack. 

Khush  khnsh. 

Pipel. 

Hing. 

Chironjii. 

Badam. 

Narel. 

Nemuck. 


Bota$iieaL 
TrigoneUa  FoanTun.— 
Gnacnm. 
Garlic.  Allium  Satimm. 

GiSIS'.JlSi.  I  *-»""«"  =»«"*'• 

Poppy  seed.  Papaver  Somnifenun. 

Long  pepper.  Piper  longum. 

Aflsafoetida  Ferula  Assafoetida. 

Chironjie  nut.  Bnchanania  Latifolia. 

Almond.  AmygdAliBComniBBli. 

Coooanut.  Cocob  >iu<^tera. 

Salt.  


Good  ingredients  for  making  a  curry  with 
meat,  fowl,  or  fish  are 


Mirchle. 

Huldie. 

I>hunaia. 

Zeera. 

Elachio. 

Maytle. 

Soiit. 

Kali  Bflrchie. 

Nemuck. 

Loong. 

Jawatrie, 

Kulmie  Darchinle 

Narel. 

Chironjie. 

Badam. 

Khush-khUBh. 

Peas. 
Lussun. 
Am. 
Imlee. 


ChiUieB,  dry  or  green,  from  6  to  13  or 

more. 

Turmeric,  one  Tolah. 

Coriander  seed,  one      „ 

Ciunmln  Beed,  three  Muha. 

Cardamom  seed,  two     „ 

Fenugreek,  three  „ 

Dry  ginger,  three   ., 

Black  pepper,  one  Tolah. 

Salt,  two     „ 

CloTes,  twelre,. 

Mace,  one  Masha. 

Cinnamon,  one  Tolah. 

Cocoanut,  eiglit  „ 

Chironjie  nuts,  six       „ 
Almonds, 


NatioB  ytme 


English. 
Said.  Anise  seed. 

Seetul  cheenee  gach.  AH^pice. 
Kelachie.  Cardamom- 

Loonp.  Cloves 

Jawntrie.  M*^* 

Jauphua  Nutmeg. 

Kulmi  darchlni.  Cinnamon. 

DhunniaorKotimftr.  Coriander. 

Zeera. 
KaU  mirchle. 


Lai  mirohle. 
Buldl. 


Bctanieal. 
Fimpinella  Anisum. 
Myrtus  Pimenta. 
Elettaria  cardamomum. 
Eugenia  CaryophvUata. 
Myrintica  MoBchata. 

Do.  Do. 

LauruB  Cinnamomum. 
^,v»  U.-V.W. .  Coriandrum  Sativum. 

Cummin  seed.     Cuminum  Cyminum. 
Black  pepper.     Piper  Nigrum. 


Mustard  seed. 

ChiUies 

Tuxmeiic. 
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Binapis  CbinensiB. 
Capsicum  fruteacesB. 
Curcuma  longa. 


five     „ 
Poppy  seed,  five     „ 

Onions,  a  table-«poonful,  sliced. 
Garlic,  from  one  to  three  doves. 
Mango,  dried  or  green,  a  few  sllcec 
Tamarinds,  fresh  or  salted,  a  small 
quantity.  * 

Leemboo.  Lime  juice,  one  dessert-spooxifU. 

Ijro  Curds,  three  table-spooosfol 

Ghee  or  Batter,  three  table  spoonsful. 

These  are  the  quantities   of   the  various 
articles  to  he  used  in  the  preparation  of  a 
curry,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
use  the  whole  of  the  spices  together  ;  or  the 
mangoeSf  tamarinds,  or  lime  juice  :  neither  the 
cocoanut  with  the  almonds :  and  the  ginger 
may  be  omitted  when  dry  ripe  chillies  are 
used,  as  likewise  the  cummin  seeds  with  the 
coriander,  both  of  which  are  better  for  being 
roasted.      Cocoanut  milk  is  much  used  on 
the  coast  in  forming  the  gravy  to  many  carri- 
es, especially  fish  and  prawns,  as  well  as  the 
oil  fresh  expressed  from  the  nut  when  grated. 
If  the  curry  is  to  be    dry,  the  onions  must 
be  fried  brown  in  ghee  or  butter,  and  the  in- 
gredients ground  to  a  paste  with  water  mixed 
in  the  same,the  meat,  and  fowl  added,  stirring 
the  whole  until  the  gravy  and  butter  are  ab- 
sorbed.    For  a  gravy  curry,  cut  the  meat  or 
fowl  into  slices,  put  the  ghee  into   a  stewpan 
over  the  fire  with  the  sliced  onions,  and  drew 
them,  then  add  the    meat  with   the    ground 
ingredients,    and    some  water  or  broth  ;  mix 
well  together,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  geittly 
until  the  meat  is  properly  done.     Chundoo  is 
made  with  meat  or  fowl  that  has   been  previ- 
ously dressed.  It  is  to  be  minced  up  and  added 
to  chopped  onions  fried  in  ghee,   with    whole 
red  chillies,  and  the   other  curry   ingredients 
well  mixed  to&;ether  ;  the  frying  is  continued 
until   the   meat  is  perfectly  brown  and  the 
gravy  quite  absorbed.    Dr.  Riddell  gives  the 
following  ingredients  for  four  curry  powder 
receipts. 
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CUSBHUBA. 


/ 


No.  1. 


OMriander  seeds. 

Tarmertc, 

Cummin  seeds. . 

Fenugreek 

Mustard  seed.... 

Ginger,  dried... 
Black  pepi>er... 
Dried  Chillies.. 
Poppy  seed..... 
Garlic 

Cardamoms 

Cinnamon 


No.  2.  No.  3.'    No.  4. 


lbs.  20,lbs.  12  lb,    8.  lbB.1 


t> 

4 

\ 

1 

^l 

1 

»» 

I 

i> 

2 

>} 

2 

»> 

1 

l> 


» 


»»     *» 


» 


l> 


It 


•» 


»» 


» 


l> 


>» 


» 


»} 


»> 


» 


t> 


n 


»> 


If 


»> 


I.    tf 


1    2ox. 


»• 


To  be  well 

roasted . 
Pounded. 

Dried    and 
ground. 


*»i  »t 


If 


0    4os. 


fi 


•f 


i»     »i   „ 


It 


«i 


II 


it 


It 


II 


t* 


II 


0  12oz. 


It 


» 


»i 


II 


I* 


II 


i»   II 


0    8ox. 
0**8oa. 


CalidriB ;  1  Philomaohus  :  1  Streptilus ;  1  Phalas- 
opus;  iScolvpax;]  Macrorhamphua ;  6GalIiDgo;  1 
RbyuchsBa.     See  Birds. 

GURU,  OR  VKIHASPATI.     A  name  of 
Jupiter.  See  Gralia. 

CUllU,  tlie  founder  of  the  race  who  contend- 
ed with  ihe  Yadu   for  dominion  in  Hind ustan. 
Dried  and   *^'  ^''®  battle  famed  as  Kuru-kiiet,  which  is  de- 
cieaiied   sci'ibed  in  the  Sanscrit  poem  the  Mahubharata. 
of  husks,   ^^^^jj  j^^^j  two  80118,  SiidinaandParikhita.  The 

descendants  of  Sudina  terminated  with 
Jarasandha,  whose  capital  was  Buj^raha,  the 
modern  Kajmahl,  on  the  Gan(>;es,  in  the  pro- 
I  vince  of  Bahar.  From  Parikhita  de^icended 
the  mouarehs  Santana  and  Balica  :  the  first 
producing  the  rivals  in  the  great  war,  Yoodiah- 
tra  and  Duryodhana,  the  other  the  Baiioa- 
putra.  Duryodhana,  the  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Guru,  resided  at  the  ancient  capital 
Hastlnapoora ;  while  the  junior  branchy 
Yoodishtra,  founded  Indrapreatha,  on  the 
Yumuna  or  Jumna,  which  name  in  the  eighth 
century  was  changed  t(»  Delhi.  The  s<uis  of 
Balica  founded  two  kingdoms  ;  Palibot'hra  on 


Salt  in  proportion  to  be  added  when  using 
the  curry  stutf.  The  whole  to  be  cleaned, 
dried,  pounded,  and  sifted  ;  then  properly 
mixed  together  and  put  into  bottles,  well  cork- 
ed. A  tablespoouful  is  8ul!icient  for  chicken 
or  fowl  curry.     Another  very  simple   receipt    ^y^^  lower  Ganges,  and  Arore  founded  by  Sehl 


is  powdered  turmeric  22  tea  8i)Oonfuls  ;  red 
dried  chillies  or  Cayenne  pepper,  8  Ditto, 
Coriander  seed,  Cummin  seed,  dried  cassia 
leaves  (tejpat),  each  twleve  tea-spoonfuls  and 
mix  together. — HiddelVs  Domestic  Economy y 
p»  404.  Simmon(Vs  Com,  Prod* 

CURRY  VEMBOO.  Tam.  Garuga  pin- 
nata. 

CURRY   LEAF-TREE.    Bergera  Konigii. 

CURSORES,  OR  RUNNERS.  An  order  of 
birds  which  may  be  thus  shown : — 

Ordeb  VI. — Ciir»oreB  or  RuDuers. 

Fam.  CHsiiarida),  2  geo.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Casaarius 
galiiatus ;  I  Droinaius  novn  HollaDdisa. 

Fam.  StruthiuuidsB,  1  gen.  I  ap.  1  Struthio 
camel  ua. 

CURSORIINiE,  the  Waders,  a  sub-family 
of  birds  which  may  be  thus  shown  ; — 

Ordeb  VII. — OrallatoreB,  or  Waders. 

».     Tribe  Pressiniatrcs. 

Fam.  Otidae,  Otis  and  ^  snb-gen.  4  sp.  viz.  1 
fioubara;  ]  Eupodotis;    2  Sypheotides. 

b,     lacerta  Sedea. 

Fam.  Glareolid»,  1  gen.  2  ep.  viz.  2  Glareola 
orientalist  iactea. 

F»m.     Cbaradriads. 

Subfam.  CursoriinsB,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Cur- 
aorius  Corumaiidelicus.     1  Macrotaraiusbitorquatus 

Suh-fam.  Eeaciuce,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Esacus  ;  1 
CEdicueunis. 

Sub-fam.  YanellinaB,  4  gen.  6  sp.  viz.  1  Hcplcp- 
terus:  1  Sarciophorus  ;  3  LobivauelluB* 

Svi)  jcem.  Chnradrinse,  2  geu.  2  sub-gen.  10  sp.  1 
Squatarula  ;  2  Charadrius  ;  1  Eudromias,  6  Hiaticula. 

Fam.  Chionidse,  1  gen.  1  sp.  1  Heeuiatopus  ostra- 
lagiis. 

Fam.  ReourvirostridsS)  2  gen.  8  8p.  Himantopus  ; 
1  Recurvirostra  avooetta. 

Fam.    ScolopacidflB,  16  gen.  32.  sp.  viz.  1  Ibid- 

rhynchua;  4  lotanus  ;  3  Actitis  ;  6  Tringa ;  I  Tere- 


on 


kia  \  2  Limosa,  2  Numenius ;  1  Euriuorpbynchus ;  1 
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on    the   eastern    bank   of  the  Indus. — Tod^g 
liajasthan.  Vol,  /.,jt?.  42. 

CUUUMBAR,  In  the  nouthern  districts  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  an  ancient  aboriginal 
people  of  this  name  are  the  earliest  knowa 
occupants  of  Dravida  desam,  the  modern 
Carnatic  and  Coromandel.  They  seem  to  have 
established  numerous  petty  principalities  over 
the  whole  peninsula,  which  were  ultimately 
absorbed  in  the  Chola  empire.  Numerous 
sites  attributed  to  this  race  and  still  called 
Curumber  Cot  are  to  be  met  with.  Small 
communities  of  the  same  tribe  are  found  to 
this  day  in  the  less  accessible  hills  and  forests 
of  many  parts  of  the  peninsula.  See  India. 
Kurumbar. 

CURU  VAYRU  or  Kussavu.  Andro- 
pogon  or  Anatherum  mnricatum.   Cuscus  root. 

CUSA  GRASS.  Poa  Cynosuroides. 

CUSBllURA,  also  written  Casbhara,  the 
designation  of  the  artizans  who  work  in  bell 
metal ;  from  Kanso,  bell -metal,  and  Bhurna^ 
to  fill.  They  are  also  employed  in  fusing 
preci«>us  metals  and  making  ornaments  which 
require  to  be  furmed  in  moulds.  They  com- 
prise one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  sonar  or 
goldsmiths,  of  which,  in  Hindustani  the  others 
are 

Poorbea, 
CHnoujea, 
Mahour, 
Muhamunea, 

Of  these  Muthoorea  ranks  the  highest.  The 
Cusbhara  is  below  them  all.  Amongst  these 
tribes  there  is  a  secret  language  which  is 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their 
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Muthoorea  Myr 
Khuttrea, 
Kumetbika  La* 
hourea. 


Agurea, 
Birpoorea, 
Chhyneewan. 
MuDgurea. 


CUSH. 

fraudulent  acquisition  of  property. — Elliot. 
JSupp*  Gloss,     See  Hindoo  ;  Kansala : 

CU3C0.    See  Cinchona. 

CU3CU3.  Guz.  and  Hind.  Poppy  Seed, 
properly  Khash  Khash. 

CUSCUS-GRASS.  Anolo-Hind.  An- 
dropogou  or  Anatherum  muricatum. 

CUSCUS  ORIENTALIS  occurs  in  Timur. 
See  Mammalia. 

CU3CUS  ROOT.    Anolo-Hind. 


ViratarA, 
Vetd  vayru, 
Guru  Yaru, 


Saks. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


Bala,  ^^K- 

CuscuB,  Hind. 

K.ha«,  ^**^s. 

The  roots  of  the  Andropogon  muncatus, 
iKtf^?, which  grows  all  over  India,  and  its  roots 
are  used  for  malting  screens,  tatties,  punkahs, 
large  fans,  or  covers  for  palanquins,  and  when 
welted  a  very  fragrant  smell  issues. 

CUSCUTACEA,  an  order  of  twining, 
parasitical,  leafless  herbs,  of  which  twelve  spe- 
cies occur  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia, 


macrantha 
pedicellate 
pianiflora 
refloxa 


arabica  I  corymboaa 

australia  granchflora 

carinata  hyalena 

ohineuBia  j  longiflora  — ,.., 

They  twine  on  various  trees,  and  are  tound 
up  to  nine  thousand  feet  in  the  Himalaya  and 
Afghanistan.  C.  longiflora  is  the  nilatari  of 
Kaghau  C.  macrantha,  Don,  also  "  called  nila- 
tari and  amil,"  grows  up  to  9000  feet,  up  to 
the  Indus.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  tells  us  that  it  is 
found  on  Populus,  Salix,  Spirea,  Lonicera, 
Desmodium,  Urtica,  and  Polygonum,  and 
like  some  of  the  other  species,  it  exhales 
at  times  a  very  stronj^  scent.  It  is  eaten  by 
cattle  and  goats.  Edgeworth  mentions  that 
the  mountaineers  believe  that  crows  pluck 
sprigs  of  this  and  of  C.  anguina,  Edge,  to 
dropinto  water,  when  they  become  snakes 
and  so  furnish  food  for  themselves.  Madden 
states  that  the  natives  promise  boundless 
wealth  to  him  who  finds  the  root  of  it,  while 
others  again  believe  that  the  possession  of  its 
root  will  confer  the  gift  of  invisibility. 
^Dt%,  Roxb.  p.   346,   347.  J.  L.  ^Stewart, 

Vaigt.  p.  349.  ^      ^        _ , 

CUSH  and  Lava,  were  the  two  elder  sons 
of  Rama,  and  from  Cnsh  descended  the 
Cushwaha  princes  of  Nirwar  and  Amber. 
The  race  of  Gush  has  no  connection  with  the 
Causika  of  Kauouj  and  the  Causambi.— ^od. 

CUSH,  a  descendant  of  llasti  of  the  Lunar 
race,  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom,  Cush- 
nabha,  whose  descendants  are  styled  the  Kau- 
Bika  or  Kusika,  founded  Muhadya  on  the 
Gimces,  afterwards  changed  to  Canyacubja, 
or  Canouj,  which  maintained  its  celebrity 
until  the  mahomedan  invasion  of  K.hahab-ud- 
din  (A.  D.  1193),  when  this  overgrown  city  was 
laid  prostrate  for  ever.  It  was  not  unf requent- 
ly  called  Gadhipoora,  or  the  *  city  of  Gadhi.' 
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CUTCH. 

This  practice  of  multiplying  names  of  cities  in 
the  East  is  very  destructive  to  history.  Abul 
Fazil  has  taken  from  hindu  authorities  an 
account  of  Canouj  ;  and  could  we  admit  the 
authority  of  a  poet  on  such  subjects,  Chnud, 
the  bard  of  Pirthwiraja,  would  afford  materials. 
Feriahta  states  it  in  the  early  ages  to  have 
been  twenty-five  coss  (thirty-five  niiiee)  in  cir- 
cumference, and  that  there  were  thirty  thou- 
sand shops  for  the  sale  of  the  areca  or  betel- 
nut  only,  and  this  in  the  sixth  century,  at 
which  period  the  Rabtore  dynasty,  which  ter- 
minated with  Jyechund,  in  the  twelfth,  had 
been  in  possession  from  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century..  Cushamba  founded  a  city  which  he 
called  after  his  own  name  Gaitsamln.  The 
name  was  in  existence  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  ruins  might  yet  exist,  if  search  were  made 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges,  from  Canouj 
southward.  The  other  sons  of  Cush  built  two 
capitals,  Dharmarunya  and  Vasumuttee  ;  but 
of  neither  have  we  any  correct  knowledge. 
Tod  Rajasihan, 

CUSHAKATHA  MARA.  Can.  Embryopte- 
ris  glutinifera.  Roxb, 

CUSHI TE,  a  race  of  Arabs  who  first  gave 
their  name  to  a  part  of  Arabia,  they  after- 
wards crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  settled  in 
Ethiopia.  In  ancient  times,  the  Cushite  and 
Joktanite  occupied  Arabia  felix,  when  the  Am- 
monite aud  Ishmaelite  dwelt  in  A.  deserta, 
and  the  Moabite,  Edomite,  Nabathoean,  Midi- 
anite,and  Amalekite  in  A.  petrea.  See  Chaldea^ 
Hindu,  Kash.  Viswamitra. 

CUSSAMBIUM  PUBESCENS.  Ham.  ayn. 
of  Schleichera  trijuga,  WUld. 

CUSTARD  APPLE.  Eno,  Fruit  of  Aoona 
squamosa.  The  sherifah  or  custard  apple  seed, 
disperses  vermin.  Flies  are  reported  never 
to  settle  on  the  tree  or  its  fruit,  though  ants 
will  attack  both.  Bugs  have  a  great  antipa- 
thy to  the  leaves  of  the  custard  apple,  and  in- 
stantly quit  a  bed  in  which  they  are  placed. 

CUSTOM  HOUSE. 
Thannah  DuK.  I  Gnmruck  Guz  Hind  Per* 

Cboki  „     I  Pabeyan  Malay. 

CUSTOMS. 

Zakat  Guz.  I  Mahsul  HniD. 

Chuke  ;    Chabai ;  Beya ;  I 
Sambutan         Malay.  I 

CUSTURT.  Sans-  Tam.  Tkl.  Musk, 
CUTAKA— ?  Stryohnos  Sp, 

CUTCH,  a  portion  of  British  India  in  the 
N.  W.  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  All  between 
the  Aravalli  mountains  and  the  Indus,  from 
the  Sutlej  or  Hysudrus  on  the  north  to  near 
the  sea  on  the  south,  is  a  waste  of  sand,  in 
which  are  oases  of  different  size  and  fertility, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  around  Jessalroir. 
Cutch  intervenes  as  a  narrovr  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  desert  and  the  sea,  and  makes  a  sort 
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of  bridge  from  GuzerattoSind.  The  northern 
division  of  the  Bombay  army,   with  its  head 
quarters  at   Ahmedabad,   holds   Quzerat  and 
Cutch,  and  stretches  its  posts  around  the  Runn 
or  salt  marsh,  and  over  the  Thur  desert,  north 
of  the   Runn,   as   far   as   hititiide  24°  north. 
The  low  land   of   Guzerat   resembles  that  of 
the  Concan,  Canara,  the  C'arnatic,  and  Orissa, 
but  the  interior  of  that  province  is  mountain- 
ous.    The  Ruun    of  Cutch   during  the  mon- 
goon  is  a  shallow   brackish  lake  from  forty  lo 
sixty  miles  broad,   but  it  dries  up  during  the 
hot  season,  and   is  then   covered  with  grass. 
The  climate  of  the   outposts  is  dry,  and  in  the 
hot   season   stimulates   to   irritability.      The 
thermometer    rises    to    100""    in  the  shade. 
The    other    part  of  Catch  is   an  irregularly 
hilly  tract  completely  isolated  by  the  Runn 
and   the   sea.      On    the   southern  coast  the 
country  is  a  dead  flat  covered  with  rich  soil, 
but  the  northern  part  has  three  distinct  ranges 
of  hills  running   from  east  to    west.     The 
central  of  these  ranges  consists  of  sandstone, 
beds  of  coal,  limestone,    and  slate  clay ;  the 
hills   north  of  it  consist  of   marine   remains, 
and  those  on  the  south  and  all  the  face  of  the 
country  near  them,  are  covered  with  volcanic 
matter.    Cutch  is  165  miles  long,  and  from  15 
to  52  miles  broad,  and  not  including  the  Runn, 
has  an  area  of  6,100  square  miles.     A  remark- 
able feature  of  this  region  is  the  Runn  of  Cutch. 
Southof  the  Indus,  the   land  becomes  sandy, 
gradually  sloping   to  the  sea,  first  as  a  plain 
covered  with  a  series  of  billows  of  sand,  then  as 
the  level  Runn  of  Cutch  up  to  the  mountains  of 
Cuich,  the  extent  being  from  500  to  600  miles 
in  length,  and   varying  from  70  to  1 50  miles 
in  breadth,  on   which  a  considerable   popula- 
tion dwells.     The   Runn  itself  is  150  miles 
from  east  to  we*«t,  and  about  40  miles  broad, 
but  there  is  a  prolongalion  of  the  Runn  to- 
wards Ahmedabad,  and  a  very  narrow  line  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carobay.     It  is  almost  level,  and 
a  little  water  from  the  banking  up  of  the  sea 
by  the  Sir munur,con verts  it  into  a  very  shallow 
lake  of  a  foot  or  two  deep,  but  in  the  dry  sea- 
son  its  saline   sand  and  clay  soil  are   hard 
like  a  slate  billiard  table,  and  the  mirages  are 
so  incessant  as  to  deceive  ordinary  travellers. 
None  but  experienced  guides  can  travel  there. 
The  Put  district  is  immediately  north  of 
the   Runn,  is  leas  saline,  and  is  cultivated. 
The  district  north  of  the  Runn,  extending  from 
500  miles  up  to  the  rivers  Indus  and  Sutlej,  is 
called  the  Tur,  on  whioh  are   billows  or  hills 
of  sand  400  to  500  feet  high  above  the  sea 
level,  and  200  to   300   feet  above  the  plain. 
Sir  B.  Frere  alludes  to  these  as  of  volcanic 
origin.    The  inhabitants  consist   of    brahmin 
tribes,  Bhil,  Kol,  Bhat,  Marahta  and  Sodah 
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rajputs,  who  do  not  practise  infanticide.  The 
language  of  Cutch  has  in  it  elements  of  the 
Guzerati.  That  of  the  hunters  and  tanners, 
Dedh,  is  another  dialect,  but  the  language 
of  Lar  is  purest. — Sir  B.  Frere.  See  A  bra ; 
India  ;  Jharejah  ;  Kashbin;  Kattywar  ;Khosa; 
Kahjah  ;  Volcano. 

CUTCH. 


Kat'h 
Shah 


Bbxo. 

BUBM. 


Eat'ha 
Kachu 


Hmn. 
Malay 


Cutch,  Catechu  gambler,  and  terra  japonica, 
are  commercial  terms  for  the  inspissated  aque- 
ous extracts  from  the  bark,  wood,  and  probably 
the  leaves  of  the  Acacia  catechu  and  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Uncaria  gambir.  A  few  years  ago 
the  terms  catechu, terra  japonica.and  catch  were 
employed  synonymously ;  but  they  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  used  in  trade  somewhat  distinc- 
tively, though  not  uniformly  in  the  same  sense. 
Catechu  is    largely    imported    into    Bombay 
from  Sing^ipore  and  China  ;  two  varieties,  viz. 
black  and    white    cutch,    are   distinguished 
from   the    latter    place.      In  commerce    the 
two   sorts   are   known  as  catechu,  or   gambier 
and  cutch.    Most  of  the  catechu  from  Bombay 
is  said  to  be  from  the  Acacia  catechu,  and  that 
from  Bengal  from  the  Uncaria  gambir.  Bombay 
catechu  or  cutch  is  the  richer  in  tannin  ;  it  is 
of  a  dark  brownish  red  colour,  internally  as 
well  as  externally,  and  of  specific  gravity  1*38. 
Bengal  catechu  or  teiTa  is  of  a  light  brown 
cohnir  internally  :  its  specific  gravity  is  1*28. 
Both  are  astringent  and  bitter,  leaving  a  sweet- 
ish taste  on  the  palate.  Catechu  of  the  Acacia 
is  prepared  by  felling  the  tree,  cutting  it  up 
into  small  pieces,  and  boiling  with  water  in  a 
narrow  mouthed  vessel,  until  only  one-half 
of  the  original  bulk  of  liquid  remains.     The 
solution  is  then  transferred  to  a  wide  earthen 
vessel,  in  which  the  evaporation  is  continued, 
the   inspissation   is   completed   by   exposure 
to  the  sun  with   occasional  stirring.     Before 
the  extract    is    quite    dry,    it  is  placed   in 
cloths,    strewed    over     with     the    ashes    of 
cow-dung,  is  then  cut  into  small  lumps,  and 
again  exposed  to  the   sun.     Mr.  Parnell  re- 
marks   that   the   appearance    of  the    dark- 
coloured  variety  or  cutch,  answers  better  to 
the  description  of  this  mode  of   preparation 
than  that  of  the  light-coloured  variety.    This, 
which  is  more  pulverulent  than  the   former, 
is  said  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  concen- 
trated decoction  of  the  tree  with  a  pulverulent 
substance  resembling  starch.     The  powder  is 
disposed  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  floor  or  shelf,  and 
the  concentrated  infusion  or  decoction  allowed 
to  run  over  the  floor,  and  be  imbibed  by  the 
powder.     When  the  mass  is  become  stiff  by 
drying,   it  is  cut  up  into  small  lumps  and 
dried  in  the  sun.      Both  kinds  of  catechu 
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contain  abont  Lalf  their  weight  of  tannin, 
which   differs  from  that  of  galls  in  affording 
olive  green  precipitates  with  salts  of  iron,  and 
yielding   no  pyrogallic  acid   on   destructive 
distillation.     The  tannin  of  catechu  is  soluble 
in  cold  water ;  catechu  also  affords  a  peculiar 
principle,  which  has  been  named  catechin  and 
caUchuic  acid,  which   is  not  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  is  slightly  so  in  the  solution  of  the 
tannin   of  catechu.     Catechu  is   extensively 
used  in  Indian  tanning,  and  of  late  years  has 
abo  been  much  used  in  Briiain.     It  tans  the 
skins  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  leather  is 
light,  spongy,  permeable  to  water,  and  of  a 
dark  reddish  fawn  colour.    The  light- coloured 
variety  of  catechu   produces  a  softer  leather 
than  that  tanned  with  cutch.     Catechu  pro< 
duces  font  little  of  the  deposit  of  bloom  which 
is  yielded  by  oak-bark,  valonia,  and  divi.     A 
pound  of  catechu  is  said   to  be  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  about  a  pound   of  leather. 
Catechu  is  used   by  calico  printers,   to    pro- 
duce   a  Cast    bronze     on     cotton     fabrics. 
When  ol  good  quality,  catechu  is  more  power- 
ful as  an  astringent  than  kino.     Of  all  known 
astringent  substances  the  catechu  appears  to 
contain  the  largest  proportion  of  tannin,  and 
Mr.  Purkis  found  that  one  pound  was  equiva- 
lent to  seven  or  eight  of  oak  bark  for  tanning 
leather.  The  manufacture  of  catechu  from  the 
Acacia  catechu^  as   practised  in   Canara  and 
Behar,  was   described    by  Mr,  Kerr    (Med. 
Obs.  and  Inquii-ies,  vol,  v.),  and  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton  {Journey  through  Mysore^   4&c.,  vol.  iii.), 


make  the  oatechn,  catch,  or  terragapomea, 
chewed  generally  with  the  betel  nut,  the  wood 
is  hewed  into  chips,  boiled,  and  the  liquor  in- 
spissated till  it  become  thick  enough  to  spread 
on  a  mat,  when  the  drying  is  completed  in 
the  sun.  It  dissolves  completely  in  water,  \a 
slightly  bitter,  highly  astringent,  and  coutains 
fifty -five  narts  in  a  hundred  of  tannin,  fiur- 
man8  make  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  black — 
both  from  the  same  tree.  The  red  is  pre- 
ferred in  Bengal,  and  the  black  in  China.  It  is 
chiefly  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prome, 
though  the  tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Catechu  or  cutch  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  import'int  exports  of  Burniah,  and  Pegu 
cutch  has  obtained  a  reputation^  which  will 
always  give  it  a  prefer<fnce  in  the  market 
Acacia  catechu,  the  tree  fntm  which  it  is 
procured,  begins  to  appear  about  six  miles 
to  the  north  of  Rangoon,  and  frtan  thence 
it  increases  both  in  the  number  and  size  of 
the  trees,  until  it  constitutes  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  forests  to  the  north-eayt  of 
Prome,  where  the  trees  are  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high  with  a  girth  of  seven  or  eight  feet ;  and 
it  in  said  to  attain  even  a  larger  size  in  tho 
Burmese  territories  laying  north  of  the  boaa- 
dary.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Tharawaddy  district,  but  it  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  seen  on  the  Tounghoo  side  of  the 
hills.  Thus  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  valley 
of  the  Irawady.  The  manufacture  of  cutch 
is  scarcely  known  or  practised  below  Meeaday, 
and  that  which  finds  its  way  into  the  market 


and   Professor  Royle   explained,  as  follows,    as  Pegu    Cutch  probably  comes  chiefly  from 


the  process  in  Northern  India.  There  the  kutt 
manufacturers  move  to  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  different  seasons,  erect  temporary 
huts  in  the  jungles,  and  selecting  trees  fit  for 
their  purpose,  cut  the  inner  wood  into  small 
chips.    These  they  put  into  small  earthen 
pots,  which   are  arranged   in  a  double  row, 
along  a  fireplace  built  of  mud ;  water  is  then 
poured  in  until  the  whole  are  covered  ;  after 
a  considerable  portion  has  boiled  away,  the 
clear  liquor  is  strained  into  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring pots,  and  a  fresh  supply   of  the  ma- 
terial is  put  into  the  first,  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  the  extract  in  the  general  recei- 
ver is   of  sufficient  consistence  to  be  poured 
into  clay  moulds,  which,  in  the  Khere  Pass 
and  Boon,  where  he  has  seen  the  process,  are 
generally  of  a  quadrangular  form.     This  cate- 
chu is  usually  of  a  pale  red  color,  and  is  consi- 
dered there  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  conveyed 
down  the  Ganges,  it  meets  that  from  Nepaul, 
so  that  both  may  be  exported  frr»m  Calcutta. 
The  Acacia  catechu  is  indigenous,  also,  in 
Burmah,  rising   sometimes  to  a   height   of 
forty  feet.     Its  timber  is  tough  and  durable, 
much    used  for  ploughs.      In    Burmah,    to 
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beyond  the  frontier.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  manufactured  largely  from 
the  parallel  of  Henzadah  upwards,  as  the  tree 
from  thence  becomes  inexhaustible,  growing 
over  rich  rice  plains  in  places  of  easy  access. 
The  catechu  obtained  from  this  tree  in  Pegn, 
fetches  £4  to  Xo  more  per  ton  than  gambler 
and  other  astringent  extracts. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  catecha 
was  seen  in  the  form  of — I.  Circular  flat  cakes 
from  Travancore,  covered  on  both  sides  with 
paddy  husks.  2.  Large  flat  cakes  from  the 
Northern  Division,  varying  in  colour  from 
brick  dust  to  dull  yellow.  3.  Round  balls  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  the  size  of  a  small  orange 
from  Mangalore,  where  a  large  manufacture 
takes  place.  These  sorts  appeared  identical 
or  nearly  so,  varying  only  in  nhape. 

Three  chief  varieties  of  catechu  are  describ- 
ed by  Fee,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  Phar- 
macy ;  viz.,  that  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  the 
catechu  in  masses.  Bengal  catechu  is  in  pieces 
of  3  to  4  ounces  each,  partially  rounded,  of 
dull  red  colour,  covered  with  seeds  on  one 
side,  fracture  dull,  undulated,  and  often 
marbled ;  taste  astringent  and  subsequeutly 
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CUTLERY. 


sweet,  powder  grey ;  tannic  acid  48  5 
per  100.  Bombay  catecha  is  in  pieces 
of  2  to  3  ounces,  flattened  and  round, 
of  browu  colour,  with  seeds  externally 
and  internally,  fracture  shining,  and  rarely 
marbled  ;  taste  bitter,  without  any  succeeding 
sweetness  ;  powder  brown  grey  ;  tannic  acid 
64*6  per  100.  Massive  catechu  is  found  in 
the  bazaars  in  pieces  of  3  or  4  ounces,  frag- 
ments of  larger  maasesi  reddish  or  blackish 
brown,  uniform,  shining,  wrapped  in  large 
nerved  leaves,  fracture  uniform,  flavour  very 


pie  called  Extractive  by  Sir  !!•  Davy,  has  by- 
others  been  called  Resinoid  matter.  Resinous 
Tannin,  and  of  late  Catecbine  and  Catechuic 
acid.  This  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
treating  gambier  with  cold  water.  When  of 
good  quality,  catechu  is  a  more  powerful 
astringent  than  kino.  Catechu  is  much 
U8ed  iu  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  tonic, 
being  usually  given  in  combination  with 
aromatic  and  earthy  substances  ;  the  dose  is 
10  grains,  repeated  according  to  circumstances. 
Dr.  Timmins  employed  catechu  in  lieu  of  galls 


astringent,   somewhat   bitter,   with   an  after  I  in  the   treatment  of   ITS  cases  of  fever,  and 


sweetness  ;  powder  orange.  Proportion  of 
tannic  acid  very  variable.  The  best  catechu 
is  of  uniform  liver  brows  colour;  often 
adulterated  with  red  cUy  ;  thia  is  detected 
by  incineration.  Pure  catechu  leaves  no 
more  than  5  per  100  of  earthy  matter. 
According  to  Dr.  Boyle,  catechu  is  seen 
either  iu  square  or  roundish  pieced  or 
balls,  varying  in  colour,  from  a  pale  whitish 
or  li^ht  reddish-brown  to  a  dark  brown  colour  ; 
either  earthy  in  texture,  or  Ikmellated,  or  pre- 
senting a  smooth  shining  fracture.  Some  kinds 
are  hence  more  friable  than  others  ;  all  are 
without  smell ;  the  taste  is  bitter,  astringent, 
followed  by  a  little  sweetness.  The  pieces  are 
generally  of  a  darker  colour  externally  than 
tbey  are  iu  the  inside.  Some  of  the  kinds  are 
covered  with  rice  husks,  others  are  enveloped 
ill  the  leaves  of  Nauclea  Brunonis,  a  native  of 
tLe  Malayan  peninsula*  The  pale  variety  is 
iKSually  distingnished  from  the  dark  coloured, 
and  said  to  be  imported  from  Calcutta  ;  but 
Dr.  Royle  obtained  both  kinds  in  the  bazaars 
there,  the  pale  being  imported  from  the  upper 
Froviuoes,  and  the  dark  from  Pegu  and  Singa- 
pore. The  dark  brown  catechus  are  obtained 
from  Bombay  ;  but  both  kinds  may  no  doubt . 
be  prepared  from  the  same  tree,  as  a  greater 
degree  of,  or  longer  continued  heat,  and  great- 
er exposure  to  light,  is  said  to  produce  the 
dark  colour.  The  dark  are  heavier,  more  dense 
in  texture,  and  have  a  resinous  fracture.  The 
largest  portion  of  good  catechu  is  taken  up 
by  water,  especially  when  boiling,  the  in- 
fusion being  of  a  light  or  reddish 4:ir own 
colour,  according  to  its  strength  :  it  reddeiis 
litmus,  and  is  strongly  astringent  in  taste. 
From  forming  a  crude  precipitate  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  catechu  is  applicable  to  the 
tanning  of  leather,  for  which  it  is  now  much 
employed.  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  analysing  the 
Dark  and  Pale  Catechu,  or  the  Bombay  and 
Bengal^  as  they  were  called,  obtained  from 

of  Tannin  EstracUre  Mncilage  Insol.  retldnum. 
Dark  Catecha  109  68  18  10    =      SOO 

Pale       do.        07  73  16  U    »      300 

The  tannin  of  catechu  is  very  similar  in  pro- 
perties to  that  obtained  from  galls.  The  princi- 
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with  equally  satisfactory  results.  Two  cases 
only  required  quinine.  The  dose  was  the  same 
as  that  of  gall  powder,  given  with  infusion  of 
chiretta.  The  article  produced  in  Malaya,  from 
the  Uncaria  gambier,  has  lately  been  exported 
from  Singapore  to  England  in  large  quantities 
for  tanning. — Simmauds*  Commercial  Products^ 
p,  496.  Malcolm^  Travels  in  South  Eastern 
Asia,!,  187.  AfcCklland* 8 Reports,  Mad,  £srh. 
Jar.  Report  G* Shaughnessy* s  Dispensatory,  p. 
302.  Royle,  Mat,  Med.  p.  351.     Faulkner. 

CUTCHE  CUTTE  MA  RAM,  also  Yen 
Taku  Maram.  Tam.  LagerstraBmia  micro- 
carpa. 

OUTCHEIIRY.  Anglo-Hind.  In  British 
India,  an  office  of  a  revenue  magistrate,  a 
burenn,  or  a  court  of  justice. 

CUTCH  GANDAVA,  is  the  plains  of 
Beluchistan.     See  Tor. 

CUTCH,  RUNN  of,  an  extraordinary  salt 
water  marsh,  covering  7,000  square  miles,  or 
a  larger  area,  than  that  of  Yorkshire,  about 
one-fourth  that  of  Ireland ;  evidently  the 
dried  up  bed  of  an  ancient  inland  sea  ;  it 
was  lowered  in  its  level  by  the  earthquake  of 
1819.  McMurdo's  account  of  traditions 
regarding  Cutch,  in  1815.  Appendix  to  Barnes^ 
Bokhara  Travels,  Dr.  BaisCs  Catalogue.  See 
Cutch. 

CUTCHU— ?  Caladium  esculentum. 

CUTCHWAHA,  Pirthi  Raj  was  rao  of 
Amber,  a  name  now  lost  in  Jeipoor.  The 
twelve  sons  of  this  prince  formed  the  ex- 
isting subdivisions  or  clans  of  the  Cutchwalia, 
whose  political  consequence  dates  from  Hnma- 
yoon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Baber- — Tod's 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  i.  p.  299. 

CUTHAH  VaREKAF.  Tam.  Cyamopsis 
psoraloides.     Dolichos  fabeeformis. 

CUTTACAMBU.    Gambier. 

CUTLERY.  The  rude  and  simple  imple- 
ments and  tools,  which  ordinarily  supply  the 
wants  of  the  natives  ^of  India,  the  little  re- 
quirement for  cutting  instruments  as  articles 
for  domestic  use,  and  the  cheap  and  abundant 
imports  of  the  several  articles  of  cutlery,  all 
tend    to    depress    the     local    manufacture; 
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yet  Saletn  and  Tricbinopoly  afford  abuDdant 
evidence  of  the  skill  with  which  this 
description  of  manufacture  can  be  carried 
on.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
the  knives  exhibited  (or  more  strictly 
daggers)  from  the  Nurthern  Division  were 
very  good  both  as  to  the  great  excellence 
displayed  in  the  workmanship,  and  as  to  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  damasked  surface 
between  the  hiuhly  polished  and  keen  edges 
of  the  blade.  They  exhibited  in  a  high  degree 
the  proficiency  of  the  operatives  in  that  part 
of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

The  Salem  cutlery  may  compete  with  that 
of  Europe,  thouj^h  the  prices  are  considered 
comparatively  high,  and  the  neatly  executed 
and  finished  spear  heads  are  superior. 

The  articles  sent  to  the  Exhibition  from 
Austin,  a  cutler  of  Tricbinopoly,  although  ex- 
hibiting considerable  skill  in  manufacture, 
were  inferior  in  workmanship  to  those  from 
Salem.  They  are  however  much  more  mode- 
rately priced.  The  silver  ornamental  bandied 
knives  especially,  are  considered  cheap  and 
very  good  specimens  of  an  art  peculiarly 
Indian. — M-  E.  J,  R- 

CUTT.  Can-  Catechu.  Eng. 

CUTTACK,  a  town  and  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oris»a  ;  Cuttack  being  Orissa  proper, 
is  about  200  miles  long  ;  but  the  Ooryah  peo- 
ple occupy  about  250  miles.  The  foUuwing 
is  the  area — Pooree  2,697  tqnare  miles,  Cut- , 
tack  3062,  Balasore  1890.  The  area  of  the 
Cuttack  tributary  mehals  is  about  15,000 
square  miles.  The  Mahanuddy  river  aided 
by  some  of  the  large  streams  from  the  north 
has  formed  a  rich  delta.  From  the  town  of 
Pooree  containing  the  great  temple  of  Jugger- 
nath,  conspicuous  from  the  sea,  to  the  Dhamrah 
river  south  of  the  Balasore  district,  there  is  a 


CUTTHALAY  NAR. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  chiefe  are  the  rajahi 
of  Mohurbhunj  and  Keonjhar,  both  of  wl^m 
rendered  good  service  during  the  •  mutinies* 
Cuttack  has  been  subjected  to  great  vicissi- 
tudes from  inundations  and  famines.  Fright- 
ful inundations  occurred  in  1823  and  1831, 
on  one  occasion  causing  a  destruction  of  lives 
estimated  at  10,000,  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  300  villages  is  said  to  have  beeu 
destroyed.  In  1867-68,  a  severe  famine 
occurred.  The  report  of  the  three  Com- 
missioners embraced  Cuttack*  Pooree,  and 
Balasore,  viz.,  the  three  districts  of  Orissa, 
omitting  the  hill  tracts — in  which  the  famine 
raged  with  greatest  intensity,  and  coiitinoed 
longest — Manbhoom,  Singbhoom,  Midnapore, 
Hancoora,  Kaneegunge,  Burdwau,  Hooghlyt 
Howrah,  Nuddea  ;  the  extent  of  the  mor- 
tality never  can  be  ascertained  with  any  ac- 
curacy, but  Mr.  Bavenshaw  estimated  it  at  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population.  The 
people  of  Orissa  are  of  a  character  and  hav« 
a  language  peculiar  to  themselves. — Attnl. 
IndAdm.  Vol  XL  p.  263,  264.  Aitehiton 
Treaties,  <ke.  p.  184.  A,  Stirling  in  As.  Ret. 
volt.  XL  XIL  and  Gal.  Rev.  1848,  vol.  IX. 
190.  G.  A.  Printep  on  Satigor  island  1832. 
m.  As.  Trans.  1832.  vol  L  25.  Dr.  Buisi's 
Catalogue.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  371.  Karli, 
Rol,  Orissa,  Sunderbun. 

CUTl'iEKARE,  or  Giant's  Tank  in  CeyloD, 
is  now  out  of  repair. — Sirr's  Ceylon. 

CUITEAMUNDOO,  is  the  juice  of  the 
plant  Akoo  Chenroodoo,  or  Euphorbia  cutti- 
muudoo,  and  is  used  in  cementing  iron,  with 
other  substances,  the  blade  and  handle  of  a 
knife  for  instance  :  it  is  common  in  the  Nor- 
thern Circars.  It  is  al-o  called  Bramah  Che- 
moodoo.     At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 


compri-es  nearly   the   whole   of  the  CutUck   t«"»'b  er.    &<^)   made  of  c«t  eam.u.doo  gnrn. 
Set,  great  part  of  that  of  Pooree.  and  a    '"ouldedw.th  the  .''»»<^^'«"•l7' ""y  P^^^ 
,  b         r ,  ,        ,  ,.^.^^^  ^^  j  ation.     The  fresh  juice  is  used  as  a  vesicant. 


portion  of  that  of  Balasore.  In  addition 
the  low  districts,  Orissa  has  an  enormous 
tract  of  hilly  country  of  the  interior,  the 
population  of  which  is  partly  Ooryah  and 
partly  aboriginal ;  tbis  latter  portion  is  ad- 
ministered under  theCommissioner  of  Cnttack 
as  superintendent.  There  are  eighteen  estates 
known  as  the  Cuttack  TriboUry  Mehals,  viz. : 


Mohurbhuuj. 

Keonjhur. 

Nilghur. 

Dekaual. 

Aaguol. 

Duspulla. 


Talchir. 

Hindole. 

Nursiugpore. 

Tigorea. 

Barumba. 


Nyagurh. 

Eunpore. 

Autgurh. 

Banki. 

Buad. 

Autmullick. 


Kundiaparra. 
Augool  and  Banki  were  annexed  for  the 
misconduct  of  the  rajahs-  The  other  sixteen 
tributary  rajahs  administer  civil  and  criminal 
justice,   controlled  by  the    Superintoudent. 
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and  also  as  a  cement  for  fastening  knife  han- 
dles, &c.  For  the  introduction  of  this  interest- 
ing substance,  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Elliot  at  the  Loudon  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
for  the  further  application  of  it  to  useful  pur- 
poses, the  Madias  Jury  awarded  Honorable 
mention.  Several  consignments  have  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Healy  and  Lutrell,  of  Vizaga- 
patam,  and  2  cwts.  were  sent  by  request  to 
Professor  Solly,  Society  of  Arts,  Loudon.  Tlie 
samples  exhibited  illustrate  the  variety  of  uses 
to  which  this  gum  elastic  may  be  applied. — 
M.  Ex.  Jur.  Rep.  See  Gutta. 

CUTT'H.  Can.  Catechu. 

CUTTHALAY    NAR.     Tam.     Fibre  of 
Calotropis  gigantea. 
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CYAMOPSIS  FSORALOIDES. 

CUTTLE  FISH  BONK 

Darya  ka  kaf         Hind.  I  ^mudrapu  nurugu  Tkl. 
Kaddaluoray  Tam.  |  Soiupenka,  ,, 

This  is  found  ou  the  coasts  and  in  used  for 
rubbing  down  paint,  &c.  by  ihe  moochics,  also 
for  tlie  purpose  of  cleaning  and  polishing  the 
surface  of  silver  and  other  metals.  In  8epia 
officinalis  the  soft  parts  are  supported  by  a 
firm  calcareous  bone,  the  well-known  cuttle- 
bone  of  the  sh4>p8,  and  in  all  the  naked  Cepha- 
lopods  {  not  incliidiug  Ocythoe)  now  existing, 
it  would  appear  that  some  rudiment  at  least 
of  a  bony,  horny,  or  cartilaginous  support  is 
to  be  found. — En^l  Cyc,  p.  820.  Itohde*» 
MSS.;Aint.  Mat.  Med,  p.  152. 

CUTTONORA,  the  Cuttiara  of  Ptolemy, 
supposed  to  be  either  Calicut  or  Cochin, 
whence  peppor  was  exported  to  Barace. — Ind, 
in  ISlh  Cent 

CUTTY,  the  terra  applied  in  Southern 
India  to  the  iron-bloom  of  native  manufacture. 

CUTWAL,  a  military  police  officer, — the 
police  officer  of  a  military  iJMizar.  The  word 
is  properly  Kot-wal,  a  fortress  holder,  but  is 
not  60  applied. 

CUTWAH,  a  town  on  the  Bhagarathi  river. 
Cutwa  is  Arrian's  Katadupa.  Judeed,  Kat- 
wadweep,  and  Agradweep,  and  Nabadweep, 
all  refer  to  a  period  when  they  must  have  been 
regular  dweep  or  islets,  to  have  received  such 
names.  To  the  vaishnava  sect,  Cutwa  is  a  sa- 
cred place  of  pilgrimage  ;  there,  Choitunya,  fly- 
ing from  the  roof  of  his  parents,  and  leaving 
behind  his  wife,  embraced  thedaiidi  sectarian- 
ism to  shake  off  the  obligations  of  society  and 
the  cares  of  a  secular  life.  He  was  initiated  into 
its  rites  by  a  gossaiu,  named  Kesab  Bhuruty, 
and  the  hairs  shaven  from  his  head  on  the 
occasion  are  yet  preserved  in  a  little  white 
temple. — 2V.  of  Hind.  Vol,  i.  p.  49. 

CUVALAM.     Mal.     iEgle  marmelos. 

CUVERA.     See  Lakshmi. 

CUVIER.  The  voluminous  work  bv  Baron 
Cuvier  and  M.  Valenciennes,  '*  Uistoire  Na- 
turelle  des  Poissous/'  published  in  Paris  in 
1828  and  following  years,  was  of  great  value 
to  science.  It  contained  much  information 
as  to  the  fishes  of  India. 

CUYOS  ISLANDS,  in  the  Mindoro  sea 
named  from  Grand  Cuyo,  the  largest,  consist 
of  an  extensive  range  or  archipelago,  of 
mostly  high  ro(^y  islands^  they  extend  from 
lat.  lO''  40'  to  ir  30' N.  and  are  in  long. 
121«  11'  K—Horsburgh. 

CYAMEA  OF  PLINY,  the  Cameo  of  the 
present  day. 

CYAMOPSIS  PSORALOIDES.  DC,  IT. 
and  A,,  fV,  Ic, 
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Dolichofl  p8ondoide8,  Lam, 
Dolichos  fabtefurmli,  Roxb. 

VHffr, 

Psora  lea     tetrago- 
uoluba,  Linn. 


Trigonella  tetv»- 

petaU,  Roxb^ 

Lupiuua  trifoliatiis 

6&I0.  Icon* 


Kot-avere,  Kothu- 

avare,  Taic 

Kothiiavara-kailu  T^l 
Goru-chlkiida 


» 


Pai-paSoon,  BuKM. 

Gavar-phalli,"  Guz. 

Gouan,  Gour,  DuK.  Hind. 
Matt-ki  phalli,    ,,         ,, 

An  erect  annual;  cultivated  dmring  the 
cold  months  in  gardens  for  the  little  flat 
pods,  which  are  used  in  curries,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  French  beans  ;  grows  from  2  to  S 
feet  high  ;  the  pods  are  seldom  very  tender, 
but  are  esteemed  a  good  vegetable. — Mason, 
Jafrey.  R.  Br,  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

CYANECULA  WOLFII,  the  Pheeuicura 
snecica,  *  Blue-throated  Warbler*  of  Europe,.  W, 
Asia,  Japan  {Temminck)^  N.  Africa  ;  rare  in 
Britain  :  migratory  :  abundantly  replaced-  in 
India  by  C.  suecica,  and  in  middle  Asia,. Af- 
ghanistan, &C.,  by  0.  cserulecula  (Oyane  of 
Eversmann)  ;  the  first  known  by  its  pure  white 
pectoral  spot,  which  spot  is  always  deep  ferrugi- 
nous in  the  Indian  bird,  and  is  wanting,  ia 
that  from  middle  Asia. 

CYANOTIS,  a  genus  of  unimportant  plants 
with  blue  flowers,  of  the  nat.  order  Com^ 
melynacese,  of  which  the  following  species 
occur  in  S.  £.  Asia. 


africana 

axillaris 

aveiitefolia 

barbata 

BuruiaDDiaua, 

cristatM, 

cyanea, 

decumbens, 


papilionaceay 

piloia, 

ro«ea, 

Barmentoaa,. 

tuberoea, 

undulata, 

vaginata. 


dicbrotricha, 
eosifolia, 
fascioulata, 
gracilis 

laoceolato, 
Lawiaua, 
loiigifolin, 
NimiuoDiana, 

CYATHEA  AUBOKEA. 

Aspidiumarborenm,  Moon, 
Tree  fern.  Eso.  |  -dEt-muaana  Singh. 

This  fern  rises  in  Ceylon  25  to  30  feet.  Ita 
stem  makes  beautiful  walking  sticks.  The 
section  of  this  tree  fern  displays  well  the  struc- 
ture of  an  acrogenous  stem,  hollow  in  the 
centre,  marked  ou  the  outside  by  the  scars  of 
the  fallen  leaves,  aitd  showing  the  elongation  of 
the  axis  by  junction  of  the  petioles. — Madras 
Hart.  Garden.  %1.M.  E,  J.  B. 

CYATHEA  MEDULLARIS,  the  tree 
fern  of  Norfolk  Island,  is  about  twenty  feet 
in  lenfsth,  and  presents  a  beautiful  appearance. 

CYATHULA  ORBICULATA.  See  Sand 
Binding  Plants. 

CYATHOCALYX  ZEYLANICUS.  Cham- 
pioN ;  H./.et  T. 
Eakalas  Singh.  |  Eepettas  Sinqh. 

The  light  lacquered  Kandyan  sticks  are  said 
to  be  made  from  this  Ceylon  tree. — Fergiuson. 

CYAXARES,  king  of  Persia,  allied  himself 
with    Nabopolassar,     against    Sardanapalus, 
king  of  Assyria.    Nabopolassar  was  father,  of 
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Nebucbacnessar,  and  became  satrap    of    Ba-  1  Buaoor  Butu  of  Bombay. 
bylon  in  the  123rd  year   of  Nabona«8ar.    In  '  ^^i'i*^?,  ^"^"• 

alliance  with  the  IVf edes  lie  checked  the  career 
of  the  AssyriHiiB^  and  raii»ed  Babylon  to  the 
position  of  the  seat  of  empire  of  Western 
Asia. — Bunsen  iii.  435. 

CYBELE.    See  Saraswati,  Osiris. 

CYBIUM  GUTTATUM.  Tora-Malu. 
BiKGu.  The  finest  table  fish  of  Ceylon.  Its 
flenh  is  white,  but  resembles  that  of  the  sal- 
mon in  6i'mnes8  and  flavour.  Gybium  gntta- 
tum,  one  of  the  scomberoid  fishes,  known  to 
Europeans  as  the  seir  fish. 


Kadoo  GtM 

Paku  Tunda 
Vara  guoa 
Wara  guda 
Raua  Guvva 


SiKGH. 
SUMAT. 

Tel. 


t9 


Broad-leaved  Cycas,  Eno 
Todda  Pana  Malbal. 
Ka  boDg  Malay* 

Thii4  yery  handsome  tree,  in  appearance, 
resembles  the  palm  tribe.  It  grows  in  Ceylon 
up  to  1500  feet,  is  common  on  the  western 
coast  from  Tellicherry  to  the  foot  of  the  ghats, 
and  occurs  northwards  tovvards  B<*mbay ; 
in  also  common  in  the  Karen  forests  of  Tenas* 
serim,  iu  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Moliicca.*.  It 
resembles  a  dwarf  cocoannt  tree,  its  blossoms 
are  yellow.    In  Sumatra,  the  cabbage  and  the 


^ir/-i » Tx » ^T-  »  s.      1      J       f     1     ..     young  shoots  are  eaten.     It  yields  a  gum  re- 

CYCADACL.E,  a  natural  order  of  plants   «embling  tragacautii,  also  a  kind  of  sa^o,  and  a 

of    which    Lindl«y    makes  four  genera    and  -  ^^^^  ^^jj^  ,.  Indapodi"  is  obtained   from  the 

includes  about  fifty  species.      Ihey  have   a    ..„^„  ...  «««j.   .-.k:1i.  : j^  :„4. i..^  j 


simple  cylindrical  trunk,  which  increases 
by  the  development  of  a  single  terminal  bud, 
and  is  covered  by  the  scaly  busses  of  the  leaves. 
They  all  abound  in  a  mucilaginous,  n^iuseous 
juice^  and  the  soft  centres  of  Cycas  circinalis 
and  C.  revuluta  are  convertible  into  a  kind 
of  sago.  There  are  eight  specien  of  Zatnia, 
and  five  species  of  Cycas,  some  of  which  grow 
in  India,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  species  of  Encephalartos 
are  called  Kaffir-Bread.  The  seeds  of  Dion- 
edule  yield  st^iroh  in  Mexico.  A  similar  sub- 
stance^  under  the  name  of  sago,  is  obtained 
from  species  of  Ziimia  in  the  Bahamas  and 
other  West  India  Islands ;  in  Japan  from  Cy- 
cas revoluta;  and  in  the  Molu<:c<as  and  Southern 
India,  the  Cycas  circinalis  yields  a  coarse  kind 


nuts  or  seeds,  which  is  made  into  cakes  and 
eaten  by  the  Singhalese,  and  is  reputed  a  re- 
medy for  some  disorders  — Mason^s  Teiuu- 
serim,  0' Shaughnessy  p.  622.  Thur,  Bn.  FL 
Zeylatit  p.  294.  MandtfiCz  Hist,  of  Sumatra 
p,  89.    quoting    Rumphius,  Vol,  L  p,  22. 

CYCAS  INERMIS.  Louk.  Syn.  of  Cycsa 
circinalis,  Linn, 

CYCAS  PECTIN  AT  A.  W.  is  a  sago  palm 
which  grows  in  Sikkim,  on  the  fiats  by  the 
screams.  Its  stem  is  ten  feet  high,  with  a 
beautiful  orown  of  foliage. — Hooker,  Vol.  i.  p. 
15!. 

CYCAS  REVOLUTA,  Thunb.  A  native 
of  China  and  Japan  ;  a  kind  of  starch,  the 
Japan  sago  is  obtained  from  the  cellular  sub- 
stance. The  whole  plant  yields  a  copious 
mucilage,  which  hardens  into  a  transparent 


of  flour  and  also  yields  a  transparent  gum.-  ^  ^^m.^aShaughnessv^  page  682. 
Voigt.  p.  554.  Eng.  Cy,  °  "   '^ 

CYCADEA.  See  Coal. 

CYC  ADS.     A  name  of  the  Cycadacesd. 

CYCAS.  Species,  very  ornamental  species 
of  Cycas  occur  in  the  Karen  forests  resem- 
bling a  low  palm,  but  which  has  never  yet  been 
introduced  around  European  gardens. — Mason, 


(JYCLADICS.  See  India,  p.  353. 
CYCLAMEN  EUROPiEUM,  W. 

Gommon  Cyclamen.  Eno. 
Hathajooree,  Hind. 

Urteuysa,  Akab* 

Ussul-iil-urtenyaa,      ,, 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM.  OneofthePri- 
luulacefB,  a  bulbous  species  of  flowering  plants 


Bekboor-miriani,  Arab. 
Pnojeh'inimiD, 
Shaj  rah-miriaui. 


>t 
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CYCAS   ANGULATA.     The  fruit   forms    thriving  in  a  light  vegetable  mould,  and  may 


the  principal  food  of  the  Australian  aborigines 
during  a  portion  of  the  year.  They  cut  it  into 
thin  slices,  which  are  first  dried,  afterwards 
soaked  in  water,  and  finally  packed  up  in  sheets 
of  tea- tree  bark.  In  this  condition  it  under- 
goes a  species  of  fermentation,  the  deleterious 
properties  of  the  fruit  are  destroyed,and  a  mealy 
substance  with  a  musty  flavour  remains,  which 
the  natives  of  Australia  probably  bake  into 
cakes.  They  appear  also  to  like  the  fruit  of  the 
Pandanus,  of  which  large  quantities  were  found 
by  Dr.  Lei  chard  t  in  their  camps,  soaking  in 
water,  contained  in  vessels  formed  of  stringy 
bark*  — Simmonds, 
CYCAS  CIRCINALIS.    Likn. 

C.  BphsDrica,  Boxb.  t  Olus  calappoides      Rum 

C.  iuermist  Lour.  \  Sayor  callapa  of  Rumph,  | 
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be  cidtivated  by  its  seed  or  tubers. — RiddeU. 

CYCLANTHERA  PEDATA.  One  of  the 
Liliaceae,  a  species  of  flowering  plants  grown 
and  cultivated  as  the  Cyclamen. — Riddell, 

CYCLAS,  a  genus  of  molluscs.  See  Mol- 
lusca. 

CYCLE.  Eastern  races  have  their  chrono- 
logical cycles.  The  Chinese  astronomical  cycle 
of  60  years,  in  use  since  the  6 1st  year  of 
Hoang-ti,  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  a  primi- 
tive and  very  simple  equation  oflunar  and 
solar  years.  Its  76th  recurrence  fell  in  1864. 
The  Triakou  tseteride  of  the  Egyptians,  of  30 
years,  led  to  the  cycle  of  60  years.  There 
were  Indian  cyclesi  of  5  years,  the  lesnit  of 
a  rude  equation  ;  the  Chaldee  cycle  of  600 
years  was  of  later  date.    The  12  yearly  aodia- 
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cal  cycle  is  in  use  aoMxigst  the  Mongol,  Mant- 
chu,  and  Igarian  Tartars,  and  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  Tibet,  the  Jaimnese,  and  the 
Siamese.  Amongst  the  Tataric  populations, 
however,  this  is  a  cycle  of  60  years  (12  x  5). 
The  cycle  of  the  Chaldees  was  of  60  year*, 
but  they  had  one  of  60  x  10  =  600,  which 
grew  out  of  the  great  patriarchal  year.  The 
oldest  cycle  known  to  the  Greeks  was  one  of 
9  years,  which  gave  way  to  the  Metonic  cycle 
of  19  years,  but  one  of  60  years  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Semitic  and  Iranian  races  of 
primeval  Asia,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Chinese. 
Plutarch  considers  the  60  years  cycle  as  the 
original  one  known  to  all  astronomers.  The 
Apis  cycle  was  of  25  years,  and  59  of  these 
make  up  the  Sothaic  year  of  1460  years,  with 
15  years  over  ;  the  Phoenix  cycle  was  500 
years — Bunsen,  i.,  ii,  and  iii.  615. 
CYCLEA  BURMANNI.  Abnott. 


Oocculas  Burmanui  D.  C* 
,,        peltatus    D.  (7. 
CiasampeloA    dis- 
color Wal. 


Menispermum  peltatmn 

Oart.  Lam. 

Wal  t|«»dde  Singh. 

Fada  Valli         Maleal. 


This  trailing  shrub  grows  in  Ceylon,  Mala- 
bar, Konkan  and  Coromaudel ;  by  native  prac- 
titioners the  bitter  root  is  mixed  with  butter, 
milk  and  cummin  seeds,  and  given  in  dysen- 
tery, hemorrhoids,  and  flatulency,  and  the 
juice  of  its  leaves  is  applied  to  inflamed  eyes. 
—  Useful  plants.  Voigt  p,  33. 

CYCLONE.  Eno. 

Hurricane,  Eno.  I  Travado,  Port. 

White  Squall  „      |  Tornado,  Spam. 

Cyclone  is  the  term  applied  to  the  furious 
tempests  formerly  called  taifuu,  typhoon,  or 
hurricane,  because  of  their  being  uniformly 
found  to  be  whirlwinds.  They  revolve  round 
a  centre,  while  the  centre  itself  advances,  and 
thus  sweeps  with  destructive  violence  over 
vast  areas  of  sea  and  land.  Cyclones  occur  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  both  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  and  in 
the  China  Seas ;  bat  according  to  Professor 
Bikmore  (p.  82),  they  have  never  been  experi- 
enced in  all  the  wide  area  between  Java  and 
the  Hue  of  islands  east  to  Timnr  on  the  south, 
and  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitnde. 

The  ChinaSeas  are  notorious  for  theirfurious 
gales  of  wind,  which  are  known  among  seamen 
there  as  typhoons  and  white  equalls.  The 
Chinese  seas  are  within  the  region  of  the  mon- 
soons of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  the  monsoons 
of  the  China  Sea  are  not  five  month  monsoons: 
they  do  not  prevail  from  the  west  of  south  more 
than  two  or  three  months.  Between  15^  and  20^ 
norths  llOo  and  115<^east)  there  appears  to 
be  a  system  of  three  monsoons ;  that  ia,  one 
from  the  north-east  in  October,  November, 
December  and  January,  one  from  east  in  March 
and  April,  changing  in  May ;  and  another  from 
southward  in  June,  July  and  Aagast,  chang- 
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ing  in  September.  The  great  distarber  of  the 
atmospheric  equilibrium  in  t^e  southern  Asia- 
tic regions  appears  to  be  situated  among  the 
plains  and  steppes  of  Asia  ;  their  influence 
reaches  up  to  the  clouds,  and  extends  to  the 
China  Seas,  and  there  it  is  about  the  changing 
of  the  monsoons  that  the  awful  gales  called 
typhoons  and  white  squalls  are  most  dreadful. 
In  like  manner,  the  Mauritius  hurricanes,  or 
the  cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  occur  during 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  atmospheric  equili« 
brium,  which  takes  place  at  that  debatable 
period  during  the  contest  between  the  trade- 
wind  force  and  the  monsoon  force,  and  which 
debatable  period  occurs  at  the  changing  of  the 
monsoon,  and  before  either  force  has  complete- 
ly gained  or  lost  the  ascendency.  At  this 
period  of  the  year,  the  winds  breaking  loose 
from  their  controlling  forces,  seem  to  rage  with 
a  fury  that  would  break  up  the  very  fountains 
of  the  deep. 

A  typhoon  which  occurred  in  China  in 
September  1856,  was  preceded  by  a  rising  of 
water  in  wells  and  ponds  many  miles  inland. 
When  the  cyclone  reached  the  coast  it  sub- 
merged about  a  hundred  square  miles,  occasion- 
ing a  vast  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
The  waters  of  the  sea  were  retained  in  the 
country  by  strong  easterly  winds  for  several 
days,  leaving  a  atrip  of  land  bordering  on  the 
sea  quite  dry. 

Indian  Ocean,  Gales  and  hurricanes  occur  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  south  of  the  equator.  Trade 
wind  gales  occur  at  all  seasons,  but  chiefly  in 
June,  July  and  August.  In  these,  the  wind  veers 
but  little  ;  in  the  extra  tropical  gales  between 
L.  30°  and  45°  S.  the  wind  veers  much ;  and  in 
the  tropical  hurricanes  the  winds  veer  and 
shift.  The  S.  W.  monsoon  prevails  north  of 
the  equator,  and  when  it  prevails  the  south-east 
trade  wind  acquires  additional  strength  from 
the  demand  made  upon  it  to  supply  the  south 
west  monsoou — these  two  winds  being  appa- 
rently one  system  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  rotation  and  the  high  temperature  which 
prevails  in  the  northern  hemiHphere.  The 
hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  usually 
rotatory.  This  was  shown  by  Redfleld,  Thorn, 
Reid  and  Piddin^ton.  South  of  the  equatorj^ 
they  occur  in  the  months  of  November  to 
May,  and  travel  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  and  after- 
,  wards,  but  not  always,  to  the  southward  and 

i  S.  £.,  the  wind  invariably  moving  round  a 
central  space  (which  is  usually  characterised 
by  a  calm)  from  left  to  right,  or  with  the  handa 
of  a  wat<|h ';  while  the  storm,  which  has  a  di- 
ameter of  1  to  1 500  miles,  moves  onwards  at 
the  rate  of  1  to  20  miles,  but  more  frequently 
4  to  7  miles  an  hour ;  for  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  hours  to  ten  days,  attended  with 
torrents  of  rain  and  its  northern  half  often  with 
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K^tniag.  Dr.  TLom  showed  that,  south  of 
the  equator,  these  rotatory  storms  are  always 
generated  between  the  N.  W.  monsoon  and 
a  E,  Trade  wind.  They  occur  only  during 
the  S.  W.  monsoon  months,  and  their  rise  and 
progress  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
S.  East  trade  wind  and  N.  W.  monsoon— two 
opposing  winds.  With  skips,  the  safest  course 
is  to  lie  to  and  watch  the  barometer  and 
wind,  till  the  bearing  of  the  centre  be  known 
with  some  certainty. 

India.    Amongst  the   calamities  that  have 
overtaken  the  Soonderbuns,  have  been  great 
inundations  caused  by  cyclones.      About  the 
year    1584,    the    tract   lying    between    the 
Horinghatta  and  the  Ganges,  known  as  the 
Backergunge  or  Burrisai  district,  was  swept 
by    an    inundation,    succeeded    immediately 
afterwaids  by  an  incursion  of  P«»rtuguese  and 
Mugh  pirates.      In   June    1622    this   same 
tract  was   again  inundated,  10,000  inhabit- 
ants   perishing,  and  many  houses  and  much 
property  destroyed.     I"   A.   D.    1737    hap- 
pened  the  great  Calcutta  storm.     In  A.  p. 
1736  the  river   Megna  rose  six  feet  above  its 
usual  level  at  Lukhipoor.  The  cyclone  of  1831, 
over  Calcutta,   swept  away   800  villages  and 
11  000  people.    In  A.  D.  1833  Saugor  Island 
was  submerged  10  feet ;  the  whole  of  the  po- 
pulation, between  3,000  and   4,000  rouIs,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the   European    superin- 
tendents, peribhed  ;  at  Kedgeree,  a  buildmg  18 
feet  high  was   completely   submerged:    the 
«  Duke  of  York"  East  Indiaman  was  thrown 
high  and  dry  in  the  rice-fields  near  Fultah  in 
the  Hoogly,  and  in  A.  D.  1848  the  Island  of 
Sundeep  was  submerged.     A  cyclone  is  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  Calcutta  in  1859,  attend- 
ed  with  a  great  loss  of  life.    A  cyclone  of  the 
iiiehtof  the  6th  October    1864  came  from 
the  sea,  passed  over   Calcutta,  and  foundered 
and    stranded   steamers    and  ships  of  2000 
tons    burthen,  and   swept    away   every   tree 
and  building  in  a  tract  300  miles  long.    This 
one,  originating  near  the  Andamans,  travelled 
in  a  north-west    direction,  and   struck  the 
coast  of  Bengal  at  the    Balasore  roads  and 
Hidffellee.      Thence  it  passed  over  Calcutta 
on  the   5th   October,  over  Kishnaghur  and 
the  Bograh  district,  and  finally  expended  its 
strength  in  the  Garrow  hilU.     The  wind  de- 
stroyed  much,  but  it  brought  with  it  a  storm- 
wave  30  feet  high,  which  flooded  the  country 
for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hoogly  river. 

In  Calcutta,  and  in  Howrah  on  Ihe  right 
bank  of  the  Hoogly,  the  partial  or  comp  ete 
destruction  of  196,481  houses  and  huts  told  a 
sadder  tale  than  even  the  violent  death  of 
human  beings.  But  widespread  ruin  swept 
over  the  fertile  tracts  of  Midnapore,  and  over 
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the  Soonderbuns,  which  -had  been  re- 
covered from  total  inundation  by  the  efforts 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  rupees.  In  many  districts, 
there,  no  less  than  tbree-fourthi  of  the  whole 
population,  their  cattle  and  other  property, 
were  engulphed  in  sudden  destruction.  Had 
the  Hooghly  been  the  Thames,  and  London — 
not  so  densely  populated — Calcutta,  a  cry 
would  have  gone  up  which  would  have  thrown 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  and  similar  ca- 
tastrophes, famous  in  history,  into  the  shade. 
In  all,  about  100  ships  were  lost  and  60,000 
persons  perished. 

On  the  let  November  1864,  the  coast  ctf 
Masulipatam  was  visited  with  a  cyclone,  which 
formed  a  storm  wave  that  was  driven  onward 
by  the  cyclone  between  1 2  and  1 3  feet  beyond 
the  ordinary  high  water  mark,  and  iitshing 
inward  for  an  average  distance  of  nine,  and  in 
one  case  seventeen  miles  from  the  shore,  sub- 
merged for  the  time  an  area  of  780  square 
miles,  and  upwards  of  30,000  people  were 
drowned.  The  wave  rose  six  feet  above  tho 
surface  of  ^fasulipatam,  and  washed  away 
three-fourths  of  that  ancient  city. 

On  the  1st   November    1867,  a    cycloue 
rolled    up    the     Hooghly,    and     devastated 
many  of  the   eastern   districts,  with   a   vio- 
lence equal  to  that  of  the  cyclone  of  1864.  By 
the  labours  of  Mr.   Redfield,  Dr.  Reid,   and 
Mr.    Piddington  who  have  studied  the  origin 
and  nature    of  hurricanes,   typhoons,  or   re- 
volving   storms,    the     following    iiBportant 
results    have    been    obtained :     Their    exis- 
tence in  moderate  latitudes    on    both  sides 
of  the  equator ;  their   absenee    in    the    im- 
mediate    neighbourhood    of    the     equatori- 
al regions.  In  the  northern  latitudes    these 
storms  revolve  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
hands  of  a  watch  the  face  of  which  is  placed 
upwards;  in  the  southern  latitudes  they  roUte 
in  the  opposite  direction— additions  to  the  leng 
chain  of  evidence  by  which  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  as  a  physical  fact  is  demonstrated. — 
Dr,  Buis^s  Catalogue,  Cmrtodties  of  Sdenat, 
p.  164.  Cal  Review,  1868.<£o/6n«Z)  Capper  i 
Notice  of  Trade  Winds  and%9nsoont,  1    vol. 
4<o.  1 800.  Piddington  on  the  bm  of  Siorme. 
North  China  Herald  22nd  Jari^ary  1856. 
Prof.    Bikmore'$    Travds,  p^  382.^  Jfaur^f's 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  p.  2«Jf  424. 
MrMeldruminPro.   Brit.  Assoc.  IS61 .  Cal- 
cutta Review.    See  Monsoons.    Polo  Acr  or 
Wawoor.  Pulo  Repon  or  Saddle  Island.  Pol© 
Pisang  or  Pambeelan.  Typhoon.  Galea.  Hum- 
canes.  Winds. 

CYCLOPES  OF  GREECE,  are  suppos- 
ed by  Pococke  to  be  the  Gucla-pes  firem  the 
Jumna  or  Guckia-des.  This  derivatioo  wobW 
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designate  them  as  a  pastoral  race,  from  Go, 
Sansc.  a  cow,  but  their  great  irrigation  works 
denote  them  an  agricaltural  population.  A 
race  at  some  remote  time  have  occupied  Belu- 
chistan,  who  raised  great  irrigation  structures 
similar  to  those  in  Greece,  and  in  the  penin- 
sula of  India  are  many  vast  irrigation  struc- 
tures. The  tank  at  Cumbum,  the  Hoossain- 
Saugnr  tank  at  Secunderabtid,  the  lake  or 
tank  near  Bangalore,  are  each  about  seven 
miles  in  circumference.  The  Mir  Alam  lake 
at  Hyderabad,  formed  during  a  famine  to 
provide  food,  cost  £130,000,  has  a  steamer 
on  it  and  a  great  lake  formed  in  a  famine  by 
the  damming  up  of  the  Gomti  river,  cost 
£1,600,000.     See  Kelat,  p.  490.  Lakes. 

CYCLOPHORUS,  Cyclostomus,  Cyclo- 
topsis,  Cyclotus,  are  genera  of  molluscs. 

CYCLOSTEMON  ZEYLANiCUM.  Bail- 
LON,  Spbragidia  Zeyhinioa,7^A2^',  grows  in  the 
central  province  of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000  feet. 

CYDONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Pomeae,  of  whicli  four  species 
are  knowU}  C.  Japonica,  0.  Sinensis,  C. 
tomentosa  and  C.  vulgaris,  C.  Japouica, 
PeT$,^  the  Japan  quince  tree,  has  large  crimson 
ilowera,  C.  Sinensis,  Tltouin,^  is  the  Chinese 
quince,  C«  tomentosa,  Jioxb,,  the  woolly 
quince,  is  cultivated  in  some  gardens  of 
Ajmir,  where  it  is  known  as  the  '*  Valaiti 
Bihi,''  or  foreign  quince  ;  it  is  the  same  as  C. 
vulgaris. — Gen.  Med.  Top,  p,  195.  VoigL 

CYDONIA  VULGARIS.  PBRa. 

Pyrus  tomentosa    Roxh. 
Blbi  Hind.  Pehs. 

Safarjal  Malay 


Pyrus  cydonia  Linn, 

Uubusu  firjul  Ar. 

GommoQ  quince  tree  Eng. 

-Xyl^via  GUKBK. 

This  small,  crooked,  and  much  branched 
tree,  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Persia, 
in  great  abundance  at  Nuggur,  in  the  N,  W. 
Himalaya  and  in  Hindustan,  and  is  cultivated 
fromKabul  to  Kashmir.  Flowers  few,  of  a  white 
or  rose  colour.  The  fruit  is  of  a  yellow  colour , 
downy  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  odour. 
The  seeds,  called  Bihi-dana,  are  in  great  use 
medicinally,  being  brought  into  India  from 
Persia,  Kabul,  Kandahar  and  Kashmir,  and  are 
highly  valued  as  a  demulcent  tonic.  It  contains 
some  astringent  matter.  It  is  now  made  into  a 
preserve  or  used  for  flavouring  the  preserves 
of  other  fruits.  There  is  a  *'  tursh"  or  bitter, 
and  a  **  shirin*'  or  sweet  quince. — Dr,  lioyle, 
ffShaughnessi/,  p,  330.  Eoxb.  ii.  VoigLp.  191. 
Dr.  J,  Z.  Stewart  Pan/.  Plants.  Cleghorn 
Punjab  Report  Kullu  and  Kangra.   p.  81. 

CYGNUS^  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  sub- 
family Anserine,  Family  Pelicanidao,  Tribe 
Toti-palmatce,  and  order  Natatores  or  swim- 
mers ;  in  their  classified  position, 
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CYMBIRHYNCHUS  MACEORHYNCUS. 

Sub-family.  AnserinsB. 
JDtu.  i.  Hwam^  Cygnna  musicuB,  C.  atrata,  and  0. 

olor. 
Dlv.  ii.  QetUi  Anser  8  sp.  Bemlcia  I  sp. 
Div.  lii.  Percking  Qeeat,  Deudrocygna  2  sp.  Sarci- 

diornis  2  sp.  Kettapus  1  Kp. 
Div  iv.    Skieldrakes,  Casaroa  rutila,  Tadorua  viil- 

l>au8er. 

Cygnns  musicm,  is  the  Cygnus  ferm,  or 
Hooper  Swan,  and  is  found  in  N.  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N.  Africa.  It  is  migratory,  and  one 
specimen  waa  obtained  in  the  valley  of  Nepal. 

Of  An^er^  the  goose,  the  bans  of  India, 
the  species  A.  cygnoides,  A.  cinereus,  and 
A.  brnchyryiiclms  are  known  in  India  and 
the  Punjab.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  A. 
liidica  occurs  at  Siligori. 

Anser  cygnoide$  is  domesticated  in  China. 

Anser  cinerens  (Anser  ferus  :  *  Grey -lag 
goose.')  Europe  and  Asia  :  common  in  India. 
The  domestic  goose  of  India  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween A*  cygnoides  and  A.  cinereus. 

Anser  brachyrynchiu^  (*  Pink-footed  goosu.') 
Europe,  N.  Asia,  Punjab  (rare)  ? 

Bemicla  ruficoUis  {Ancer  ruficollis  ;  'Red- 
breasted  goose.')  N.  Asia,  chiefly;  rare  in 
N.  India. — Darwin.  Bunsen.  Bwrton^s  Sind, 
Vol.  II,  p.  137.  Hooker y  Him.  Journ,,  Vol. 
I.  p.  399.  Gatal  CcU*  Musewn.  See  Cygni- 
n8B.  Pelicanus  platifrons  ;  Birds  ;  Goose  ; 
Hans  ;  Hensa ;  Henza  ;  Natatores. 

CYLLENE,  Cylindra,  Cylindrella,  are 
genera  of  molluscs.  See  Mollusca, 

CYMBIDIUM,  a  genus  of  orchidaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  orchiacesB,  all  of  them 
with  beautiful  flowers. 

C.  alatum,  Roxb.  of  Sundorbunsand  Chitlagong, 
has  pale  sulphur  flowers. 

C\   aloifolium,  Swtz.;  the  Paras.  Hind. 

Epidendren  aloifulium  Z.,  Aerides  borasaii,  Sim: 

Flowers  large,  dull,  purple,  white  edged,  on  most 
of  the  hills  of  ludia.  This  is  a  beautiful  plant  when 
in  flower,  and  blossoms  in  April. 

C.  aphylium.  SwZf  the  Limodoram  aphyllam, 
Roxb.  with  yellow  flowers,  grows  on  the  Coromandel 
coast. 

C.  giganteum.  Wall,i\ie  Liinodoruxnlongifolium, 
liueh.  grows  on  the  Khassya  and  Nepal  hills. 

C.  peadulumf  Swz.,  the  C,  crassifolium.  TTa//, 
and  the  Epidendrum  pendulum  Roxb.,  grows  in  tho 
Khassya  hills  and  in  the  peniasula  of  India. 

C.  triste,  Wilide,  grows  from  Nepal  and  Ceylon 
to  Japan  and  N.  Caledonia,  has  small  pale  greeti 
flowers.  It  is  the  Epidendrum  teres  of  Thunh.  K. 
triste,  Font,  and  Linsia  terettfolia,  Oaudichaud. 

C.  lance/olium.  Hooker,  grows  in  Nepaul,  and 
C.  Oibsonii,  WaU,  C.  ioconspicuum  Wall,  C. 
Masterii  Wall.,  and  C.  striatnm,  Wall,  groiv  on  the 
Khassya  Hills.  Wight  also  gives  C.  erectum,  C.  tenui- 
foliam  and  C,  tesseloides. 

CYMBIRHYNCHUS  MACRORHYNCUS, 
called  by  the  Malays  the  '-Rain  Bird,"  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Malacca  birds,  and  is 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  blue-billed  gaper. 
-^Wallace,  i.  28- 
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CYNARA  SOOLYMtJS. 


CYNODON  DACTYLON. 


CYMBOPOGON  SCHifilTANTHDS. 
Spr.  syn.  of  Andropogon  scbsenanthus,  Linn. 
Cymbopogon  Iwarancbusa  is  the  kbani  of  the 
Panjab. 

CYNANCHUM.  Populua  Euphratica,  a 
Cynanchum,  Chloris  barbata,  and  Cyperus 
aristatus,  all  ascend  to  11,000  feet  in  Ladak, 
are  remarkable  instances,  as  is  Peganum 
harmala,  which  attains  9000  feet. — H.  et  T. 

CYNANCHUM  ARGEL.  In  small  doses, 
the  leaves  are  purgative,  and  they  are  much 
used  in  Egypt  for  adulterating  senna.  The  In- 
dian orTiiinevelly  senna,  is  not  liable  to  this 
adulteration,  to  which  many  practitioners  at- 
tribute the  severe  griping  which  senna  often 
occasions. — 0^  Shaughnessy^  p.  450. 

CYNANCHUM  CORDIFOLIUM.  Retz. 
syn.  of  Dasmia  extensa,  E.  Brown, 
CYNANCHUM  EXTENSUM.  Jacq. 

Dsomia  extensa,  R,  JBrown, 


Utriim 
Yughapala 


DUK. 

Sans. 


Vaylie  parta 
Zutapaku 


Tail 
Tbl. 


The  leaves  of  this  herbaceous  plant  have  a 
disagreeable,  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste  and 
smell.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  supposed  to 
possess  an  etnetic,  as  well  as  purgative  qua- 
lity, and  is  said  to  be  particularly  useful  in 
cases  of  jaundice  :  it  is  generally  administered 
in  cow's  milk. — Atns,  Mat  Med.  p,  122. 

CYNANCHUM  IPECACUANHA.  Will- 
BE.  syn.  of  Tylophora  asthmatica,  TF.  and  A. 

CYNANCHUM  MONSPELIACUM  is 
said  to  be  used  to  adulterate  scammony. 

CYNANCHUM  OVALIFOLIUM  of  Pe- 
nang,  yields  abundance  of  very  fine  caoutchouc. 
— 0*Shaughnes8y,page  51. 

CYNANCHUM  PAUCIFLORUM.  R.  Br. 

Pefiploca  tnnioata  Retz.  |  AaclepiaH  tuDicata    Roab. 

Ohagul  patee.  Bbno. 
A  plant  of  the  peninsula  and  of  Bengal. 

CYNANCHUM  TINJERIS,  Herb.  Ham. 
syn.  of  Marsdenia  tiuctoria,  R.  Brown, 

CYNANCHUM  VIMINALE,  Lin. 
Eodioull««  Tam. 

The  young  shoots  and  tender  stalks  of  this 
creeper  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  It  mu8t 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Kalli  (or  Kodi- 
calJi,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  which  are  the 
Tamil  names  of  the  milk  hedge. — Aindie  p. 
254. 

CYNANCHUM  VINCETOXICUM.  See 
Cynanchum  ipecacuanha. 

CYNANCHUM  VOMITORIUM.  Sms. 
syn.  of  Tylophora  asthmatica,   W,  and  A, 

CYNARA  SCOLYMUS.  Linn. 

Kirsfauf 
Kharchiof 

Khai'BJuf 


Arab. 

if 

Egypt. 


Artichoke  Eno 

Garden  Artichoke     „ 
Kanjir  Hind.  Pbs. 


CYNARA  CARDUNCULUS,  the  car- 
doon,  is  similar  to  the  garden  artichoke, 
but  grows  much  higher,  though  cultivated 
similarly  to  the  artichoke  ;  indeed,  plants 
of  the  latter,  which  grow  to  a  large  size 
might  be  used  as  cardoons  ;  in  order  to 
prepare  this  vegetable,  the  leaves  of  the  ar- 
tichoke should  be  cut  down,  not  destroying 
the  heart,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  ; 
after  the  young  leaves  grow  to  the  length  of 
two  feet,  they  should  be  tied  together  in  a  bun- 
dle, and  earthed  up  like  celery,  at  least  one 
foot  of  earth  should  be  raised  round  the  plant 
They  will  be  fit  fur  use  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  raised  from  seed.  The  plants,  when  a 
good  size,  require  to  be  planted  2  or  3  feet 
apart  in  good  soil.  The  tender  stalks  and 
leaves,  when  blanched,  are  used  for  soups  and 
salads. — Riddell,  Jaffrey, 

CYNGHALESE,  the  people  of  Ceylon, 
also  their  language. 

CYNIFS  GALLiE-TlNCTORIA.  See 
Galls. 

CYNOCEPHALUS.  Cuv.  A  genus  of  qua- 
druminous  mammals,  known  as  baboons. 
The  generic  name  Cynocephalus,  means,  in 
the  Greek,  "  dog-headed."  The  most  mark- 
ed and  prominent  of  the  characters  which 
more  immediat«>ly  distinguish  the  baboons 
from  the  other  Simiadse,  consist  in  the  great 
prolongation  of  the  face  and  jaws,  and  in  the 
truncated  form  of  the  muzzle,  which  give  the 
whole  head  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
large  dog.  In  their  native  mountains, 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  baboons  is  berriea 
and  bulbous  roots  ;  but  in  the  vicinity 
of  human  habitations,  they  make  incursions 
into  the  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  and 
destroy  a  still  greater  quantity  of  grain  and 
fruits  than  they  carry  away  with  them. 
C.  Hamad ryas,  Linn,  the  *'  Derriaa"  is  found 
in  Africa  and  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia. 
It  measures  upwards  of  4  feet  when  standing 
erect. — Eng^  Cye,  See  Mammalia. 

CYNOCTONUM  PAUCIFLORUM,  Db- 

CAISKB. 

.Cynanchum  pauciflorum,     R.  Br,  ;    W,  Ic,  not 
C.  pedunculatnm,  Thunb.  Kang-EoombaU  SmoH. 

Very  common  in  the  central  province  of 
Ceylon.  The  Singhalese  eat  the  young  leaves 
of  this,  and  of  many  other  plants  of  this  na- 
tural family,  in  their  curries.  Dr.  Wight,  in 
Icones,  gives  C.  album  and  C.  callialata. — 
Thw,  Enum.  Pi.  Zeyl  p.  195. 

CYNODON  DACTYLON,  Pers. 


This  plant  has  very  large  flowers,  of  a  violet 
blue  colour. 
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Panicumdactylou     Linn 

Roxb. 
Durbba       Bbno.  Hiin>. 
Doob  ;  Doobla        „ 
Hariali  Duk. 

Hunyalee  graMANO.DuK 
Creeping  Cynodon  Eno  . 
Ghaoer  Hind. 


Agrostis  linearis.  Rets  As, 

ReM, 
Khabal  Pah. 

Durva  Saks, 

HurnimPillu  Tam. 

Arugam  pila  „ 

QarikaKaaavu        Tel. 
Telia  Gariki 
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The  Cynodou  dactyl  on,  or  Hurryallee  grass 
of  India,  is  considered  the  best  for  cattle.  The 
root  creeps  through  the  loose  soil   to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and   has  strong  fibres  at  the 
nodes.     The  stem  rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in 
height.    Florets  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  spike- 
stalk,  awnless,  purplish,  and  ranged  in  two  close 
alternate  rows.     AH  the  stems  which  lie  near 
the    ground  take  root,    and   by  this    means, 
though    an   annual  plant,    it  increases  and 
spreads  very   wide.     It  yields  abundance  of 
seed,  of  which  small  birds  are  very  fond.     It 
is  good  to  allow  the   seed  to  ripen  before  the 
hay  is  cut,  as  it  then  propagates  itself  by 
seed,    in  addition  to    the     runners.      This 
grass     is    found     in     Qreat    firitai?i,     but 
its    produce    and    nutritive    properties  are 
there    comparatively    insignificant,   whil^   in 
India    it    constitutes    three-fourths    of    the 
pasture.     Sir    W.  Jones  observes   (As.  Res. 
vol.    4.     p.    242)    that    it    is  the  sweetest 
and    most    nutritious   pasture    for    cattle  ; 
and    its    usefulness,    added    to   its    beauty, 
induced  the  hindoos,  in  their  earliest  nges,  to 
personify  it  as  the  mansion  of  a   benevolent 
nymph,  the  A't'harvana  Veda  thus  celebrates 
it :  "  my  Durva,  which  rose  from  the  water  of 
life,  which  has  a  hundred  roots  and  a  hundred 
stems,  efface  a  hundred  of  my  sins,   and  pro- 
long my  existence  on  earth  a  hundred  years.'* 

It  is  the  principal  one  of  the  Indian  grass- 
es, and  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  diffused, 
possessing  much  nourishing  property  in  its 
long  stems,  no  less  than  in  its  leaves. 
It  endures  the  greatest  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, as  its  roots  penetrate  far  be- 
low the  surface,  and  although,  during  the  dry 
monsoon,  giving  no  sign  of  life,  it  puts  forth 
its  tender  leaves  on  the  first  approach  of  the 
rains.  It  grows  throughout  the  year,  and 
lawns  and  pastures  of  moderate  extent  are 
made  by  planting  pieces  of  the  creeping  stems. 
It  is  also  much  used  for  forming  a  covering  for 
the  banks  of  rivers^  ramparts  and  esplanades ; 
the  young  and  tender  leaves  are  used  in 
chatnies,  and  are  considered  very  pleasant ; 
the  roots  make  a  cooling  drink.  It  is,also,  one  of 
the  most  abundant  gi^asses  on  the  Tenasserim 
coasty  but  it  is  much  less  conspicuous  than  I 
many  others. — Mason.  C leghorn,  Jaffrey.  J 

CYNOSURUS  CORACANUS.  Linn. 
syn.  of  Eleusiue  coracana.  It  is  the  korakan 
of  the  Tamuls,  and  the  Ragi  of  the  Dekhan, 
and .  is  made  into  dark  brown  cakes.  See 
G[  raminacesB 

CYORNIS  BANYUMAS.  Horsfikld,  is 
a  well  known  Javanese  bird,  only  twice  pro- 
cured in  India,—  viz.  by  Mr.  Jerdon  in  the 
Mlgiris,  and  near  Calcutta. — Jour.  Ben.  As. 
Soc.  No.  5,  1856.  Cal  Bev.     See  Birds. 

CYPERACEJE.  The  Sedge  tribe,  a  natural 
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order  of  plants,  species  of  which  are  found 
from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle^  in 
marshes,  ditches,  and  running  streams,  in 
meadows,  on  heaths,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
the  seashore,  and  on  mountain  summits, 
wherever  phaenogamorous  plants  can  exist. 
In  Griffith's  herbarium  are  345  species 
of  Indian  Cyperaceae,  collected  from  the  Him- 
alaya to  Mergui.  The  most  useful  of  them  are' 
species  of  Cyperus,  Euphorium  and  Papyrus. 
Anosporum  monocephalum,  Nees,  one  of  the 
CyperacesB,  isRoxburgh's  Cyperus  monocepha- 
lus,  and  the  Gothoobiof  Bengal. — Voiffl. 

CYJ^OGLOSSUM,  a  genus  of  the  Bora- 
giueae,  natives  of  Europe,  pretty  little  annuals, 
flowers  mostly  blue,  purple,  white  and  purple, 
grow  in  any  common  soil. — Riddell. 

CYNOMETRA.  The-mein-ga,  Burm. 
is  a  small  tree  of  Martaban,  and  makes 
good  small  posts,  dsc,  but  is  chiefly  used  for 
fueL  It  is  abundant  in  the  lower  provinces, 
but  grows  in  the  upper  when  planted,  which 
is  sometimes  done  for  fuel. — Malcolm^s  Travels 
in  South  Eastern  Asia,  Vol.   l.p.  191. 

CYNOMETRA  CAULIFLORA.  Wall. 
syn.  of  Cynometra  ramiflora,  Linn. 

CYNOMETRA  RAMIFLORA,  Linn. 

Cynometra  cauliflora,  Wall. 
Branch  flowered  cynome-  I  Iripa.  Maleal. 

tra.  End.  {  Galmendora  Gass^SiNGH. 

A  tree  which  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  in 
Malabar,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  Sumatra,  and 
in  the  western,  eastern  and  southern  provin- 
ces of  Ceylon,  at  Batticaloa  and  Trincomalee. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  56  lbs.,and  it  is  said  to  last 
from  1 5  to  60  years.  It  is  used  for  bridges  and 
buildings,  and  is  the  best  suited  of  the  Ceylon 
woods  for  under-ground  purposes.  Its  roots, 
leaves,  and  an  oil  from  the  seeds  are  used  me- 
dicinally.— Mr.  MendiSi  Usefvl  Plants^  Voigt, 
Thwaites.  ii.  97. 

CYNOMORIUM.  Dr.  Wallioh  says  there 
is  a  species  of  this  fungus-like  genus,  which 
is  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees  in  the  Te- 
nasseiim  provinces,  and  valuable  as  a  stypic. 
— Mason. 

CYNOPITECUS  NIORESCENS,  the 
black  baboon  monkey  of  Celebes. 

CYNOPTERUS,  a  genus  of  bats  which 
may  be  thus  shown  :  — 

Sub-order — Cheiroptera.    Bate. 

Fam.  'Pieropopidse,  fmgirorous  bat4. 
3  Geii. — PteropuB,  4  sp. 
„  Cyaoptenis,  2  sp. 

91  Macrogloflsus,  1  sp. 

,)  Nyoteris,  1  sp. 

Fam. — yampyridfld.     Vampyre  bata. 
Sub.-Fam. — Megadermatin  as. 
1  Gen. — Megaderma,  4  sp. 
Sab.-Fam.  — Rhinolophinse. 
5  Gen. — Rhinolophns,  11  sp. 
„         Codlops,  1  sp. 
„  Rhinopoma,  1  sp. 
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C YPERUS  BSOULENTUS. 

Fam. — Xoctillonidae. 
Sub.-Fam, — TapUozoinaj, 

1  Qen. — Taphozous.  3  sp. 
Sub ,— Fara .  — ^Koctilioiiinss . 

1  Gew. — Nyctinonus,  1  sp. 
Fam.  — ^Vespertilionida?. 
Sub.-Fam. — Scobophilingo 
3  Gen. — Scotopbilns,  6  ep. 
,,  Noctuliiiia,  ]  Bp. 

,,  Nyclicejus,  8  ep. 

Sub.-Fam.— VespertilioniuiB. 
8  Gen.— Lasiurus,  1  sp. 
Murina,  2  sp. 
Keriroula,  4  sp. 
Yespertilio,  5  «p. 
Myotic,  5  sp. 
Flecotus,  2  sp. 
Barbastellus,  3  sp. 
NyctopiluB,  1  sp. 

GYPER  GRASS  OIL.  Oil  of  Cyperus 
csculenta. 

CYPERUS,  or  the  sedge  genus,  of  which 
about  33  species  of  this  genus  of  the  Cyperacese 
are  known  in  the  E.  Indies.  C.  inundatus  is  va- 
luable as  a  binding  plant  for  the  sides  of  rivers 
and  tanks,  C.  bulbosus,  Roxb,  has  a  small  nut- 
like root,  with  three  blunt  excrescences  on  the 
surface,  and  Dr.  Mason  mentions  the  root  of 
a  species  of  sedge  found  among  the  vegetables, 
which  tastes  like  filberts. — Dr,  Mason. 

CYPERUS  BULBOSDS.  Vahl. 

Cyperus  jemenicus  Rozb. 
„    geminatus  Ajislit. 
Shilandi  Tam. 

Shilaodi  arisi  ,, 


>» 
it 


Cyperus  capitatas     Rett. 


Tbl. 


CYPEEUS  PERTENKIS. 

of  the  plant  deserves  attention  for  its  consi- 
derable   alimentary  value. — O'SlMugkn.  6^8. 

CYPERUS  HEXA  STACHYUS,  Rottl. 

Var.  a.  Communis.  I  Var.  p,   Peodalos. 

Var.  a*  Rotaudus-ffojcd. 


Purigaddi 

Puridampa  ,i 

This  plant  grows  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
near  the  sea,  ]ta*root8  are  used  as  flour  in  times 
of  scarcity.  They  are  eaten  roasted  or  boiled. 
This  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Euro- 
peans by  the  late  Dr.  James  Anderson,  who, 
iu  an  excursion  he  made  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  discovered 
that  the  Sheelandie  arisee,  from  growing 
in  sandy  situations  by  the  sea  side,  and  requir- 
ing but  little  water,  was  the  common  food  of 
the  natives  during  a  famine  and  when  other 
grains  are  scarce.  It  is  nutritious,  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  makes  a  pudding  somewhat 
resembling  that  made  of  sago.  Dr.  Anderson, 
with  that  kindness  and  benevolence  which 
ever  distinguished  him,  disseminated  the  bul- 
bous roots  of  this  curious  plant  wherever  he 
thought  from  their  particular  qualities  they 
could  be  beneficial. — Ainslie^  p.  250.  Useful 
Plants,  Roxh.  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  628. 

CYPERUS  BACH  A.  Ham.  syn.  of  Cyperus 
inundatus,  LindL 

CYPERUS  CAPITATUS.    Retz.  syn.  of 
Cyperus  bulbosus,  Vahl, 

CYPERUS  ESCULENTUS,  the  esculent 
cyperus.     The  toasted  roots  have  been  uited 


Gundala,  Gundra      Tel. 

Bhadra  tunga  gaddl 

Mustakama 

Parinvelamu 

Sakha-tunga 

Tuuga  mnste 

Fuaanis 


'I 


YVKAKI. 


Sab  Arab. 

Mootho  Bbno.  Hind. 
Moostaka ;  Motho,  Duk. 
Kora  Malbal. 

Bbadra  mutteSANS.TBL. 
Kalaudura  Singh. 

Kore  Tail 

Kai  vartaka  muiia  Tel. 

Yar,  a.  C.  rotundus,  Linn,  Roxb,  grows  in 
all  southern  Asia,  from  Arabia  to  Java,  and  N. 
Holland.  Its  tuberous  roots  are  sold  in  the 
bazars,  and  used  by  perfumers  under  the  name 
of  agarmothee  on  account  of  their  fragrance. 
Hogaare  very  fond  of  them.  Cattle  eat  the 
gTH&a.—Roxh.i,  197.  Voigt.  723.  Elliot.  Fl, 
AntUvnca.  Gen.  Med.  Top,  174, 0'Shaughnusy 
p.  628. 

CYPERUS  INUNDATUS.    Roxb. 

CyperuB  procerus     Roxb.  \  Cypems  bacba  Buch  Ham 
Pati,  Bbno.  |  Putupallu,  Maleal. 

Found  in  great  abundance  on  the  low  banks 
of  the  Hoogly  near  Calcutta,  and  of  rivers  in 
the  south  of  India,  where  the  tide  rises  over  it. 
It  thrives  most  luxuriantly  and  helps  to 
protect  the  banks  from  the  rapidity  of  running 
water.— /?oa?6.  i.  201.  Voigt  721. 

CYPERUS  JUNCIFOLIUS. 

]Sragurmutha,B£NQ  .Duk.  |  Koray  kalangu,        Tax. 
Musta,  Sans,  j  Tungadda,  Tel. 

•  Its  roots  are  fibrous  with  small  bulbous  extre- 
mities* It  is  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  in  India, 
is  prescribed  in  decoction  in  fever  cases,  and 
is  reckoned  a  valuable  remedy  when  there 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  dropsy  in  the  ha- 
bit.— Ains.  Mat.  ^led.  p.  84. 

CYPERUS  JUNCIFOLIUS.  See  Cyperus 
rotund  us. 

CYPERUS  LONG  US.  See  Galangal. 

CYPERUS  PANGOREI.  Rottl.  syn.  of 
Papyrus  pangorei,  Nees. 

CYPERUS  PAPYRUS,  of  the  Egyptians, 
belongs  to  this  genus,  and  is  still  called  babier 
in  Syria,  it  is  about  15  feet  high  ;  the  ex- 
terior tunic  of  the  stems  cut  in  bands,  and 
pressed,  formed  the  paper  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  Europe  ;  the  leaves,  which  are  several  feet 
long,  served  for  the  same  purpose,  but  were 
of  inferior  quality.  This  paper  is  but  little 
liable  to  decay.  Pliny,  for  instance,  relates 
that  the  book  of  laws  of  Numa  Pompilius  was 
found  in  Rome  in  a  high  state  of  preservaticHi 
after  having  been  buried  nearly  six  centaries 
in  the  earth. — 0' SJiaughnessi/,  p.  628. 

CYPERUS  PERTENNIS.    Roxb. 


as  a  substitute  for  coffee  and  yield  a  prepa-    j^        ^^^^^^^^    ^^^  ,  ^^j^  ^unga  Muite,  Tiu 
ration  resembhng  chocolate.     The  cultivation  i  Kaga  „      | 
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CYPSELUS. 


CYRTODACTYLUS  MACULARIUS. 


Roots  aromatic,  employed  as  a  bair  perfume. 
^Roxh,  i.  198.  VoiQL  722. 

CYFERUS  PllOCERUS.  Roxb.  Syu.  of 
Cyperu-s  inuudntus,  Roxb, 

CYPERUS  ROTUNDUS.  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
C.  liexastacLyus,  RoUK  var. 

CYPERUS  STOLONIFERUS.  See  Jata- 
inansi. 

CYPERUS  TEGETUM,  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
Papyrus  pangorei,  Nets,  Used  in  India  for 
mat  making. — Rot/le,  p,  389. 

CYPRiElD^,  the  cowries,  or  cowry  family 
of  shells,  the  Porcellaneu  of  the  Germans  and 
Porcelaines  or  Porcelain  shells  of  the  French, 
is  a  family  of  Molluscs,  the  classification  of 
which  may  be  thus  shown 

Fam.  vi.    CyprflDidte,  Cowries. 

.    Genua  Cyprsca,  receut  150,  Rp.  fossil  78  sp. 
Sub-genus  Cyprovula. 
Lupouia. 

Trivia,  recent  30  sp. 
QeuuB  Erato  rec.  8  sp.  fossil  2  up. 

Ovul  urn  rec.  36  sp.  fossil  1 1  sp. 
Sub-genus  Calpunia,  re. 

Woodward,  Rccetd  and  Fossil  ihells.     See  Cowries. 

CYPRiEA  ARGUS,  occurs  at  Ceylon,  and 
a  pair  has  been  sold  for  four  guineas*  C. 
Moneia  is  used  in  many  parts  of  the  East  as  a 
circulating  medium  and  for  ornamenting  the 
dress  of  several  races,  and  the  trappings  of 
animals.  See  Cowries* 

CYPRICARDIA;  CYPRINA,  two  genera 
of  molluscs. 

CYPRESS.  Tir-zah,  Heb.  Au  evergreen 
forest  tree,  a  native  of  the  south-eastern  patts 
of  Europe,  particularly  of  Italy,  Mexico,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  N.  America.  There  are 
several  species  of  this  class  of  evergreen  trees. 
The  twisted  cypress  (Cupressus  torulosa) 
occurs  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  in  a  solitary 
clump  at  the  junction  of  the  Budhil  with  the 
Ravi,  but  is  not  found  further  to  the  west.  It 
is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000 
feet.  The  wood  is  hard,  elastic,  strong,  resists 
worms,  and  its  odour  repels  insects  from 
whatever  may  be  contained  in  a  cabinet  or 
chest  made  of  it.  Its  duration  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  precise  period  to  which  the 
tree  lives  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  The 
cedar-wood  of  Japan,  according  to  Thunberg, 
is  a  species  of  cypress. — C leghorn,  Punjab 
Seport,p.  63.  See  Cupressus. 

CYPRESS,  CREEPING.  Eno.  Syn.  of 
Juniperus  communis. 

CYPRESS  SHRUB.  Syn.  of  Lawsonia 
alba.  Lam, 

CYPRINUS.  Var. 
Say],  DuK.  I  Sayl  kunde,  Tav. 

Tambara,  Malay.  | 

Ains,  Mat,  Med.  p.  156. 

CYPRUS  VINE.     Ipomea  quamoclit. 

CYPSELUS,  the  Swift  genus  of  birds,  of 
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which  there  are  several  species  in  India.  Along 
the  river-banks,  where  high  enough,  the  small 
Indian  Bank  Martin  (H.  Sinensis)  occurs 
abundantly ;  there  are  two  non-migratory 
swifts,  the  common  House  Swift  (CypseUis 
affinis)  and  the  little  Palm  Swift  (C.  bala- 
siensis).  The  great  spiny-tailed  swift  of  the 
Himalaya  (Acanthylis  nudipes  of  Hodgson) 
was  obtained,  a  few  seasons  back,  in  ii)ngland. 
Mr.  Gould  identifies  this  British-killed  bird 
with  his  Ac  caudacuta  of  Australia,  but  it 
appears  identical  with  the  Himalayan  species ; 
upon  coro paring  Himalayan  specimens  with 
Mr.  Gould's  plate,  no  difference  can  be  detect- 
ed. The  great  Alpine  Swift,  (Cypselus  melba) 
is  common  to  the  Himalaya,  the  Nilgiris,  and 
high  mountains  of  Ceylon,  but  the  great 
Acanthylis  of  the  Himalaya  has  never  been 
observed  in  S.  India,  and  is  replaced  in  the 
Nilgiris,  Ceylon,  and  also  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  (in  Penaug,  (be.)  by  a  distinct  species, 
the  Ac.  gigantea. 

CYPSELIDiE.  A  family  of  birds  com- 
prising, 

Sub'/am.  Cypselin^e,  3  gen.  11  sp.  viz.  3 
Acanthylis  ;  6  Cypselus,  2  Collocalia. 

Sub'fam.  Macropterigiinaa,  1  gen.  3  sp. 
viz.  3  Macropteriz,  coronatus,  klecho,  comatus. 

Cypselus  apus.  '  Common  Swift'«  of 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan  ; 
migratory. 

Cypselus  melba,  C.alpinus;  the  'Alpine 
Swift.'  High  mountains  (chiefly)  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa:  tolerably  common  in  the 
Himalaya,  Central  India,  Nilgiris,  and  Ceylon  : 
rare  in  Britain. 

CYPRINIDiE,  a  family  of  Fishes  of  the 
order  Physiostomi,  the  species  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  having  the  mouth  small. 

The  family  is  classed  into  fourteen  groups 
viz. : — 

Semiplatina. 

Xeuooypridina. 

LeucisciDa. 

Rhodeina. 

Danionioa. 

in  which  are  110  genera  and  about  690  spe- 
ces.     Ungl.  Cyc.  page  219.     See  Fishes. 

CYROPOLIS,  erected  by  the  opponent  of 
the  Getic  queen  Tomyris. 

CYRTODACTYLUS  MACULARIUS. 
Blyth,  apparently  affined  to  C.  Marmo- 
rattcs,  (Euhl),  of  the  Malay  countries  ;  with 
tail  granular,  beneath,  as  in  that  species 
scales  on  throat  minute,  becoming  gradually 
larger  to  the  abdomen.  The  very  young 
have  probably  the  crown  black  ;  a  broad  black 
band  across  the  nape ;  two  others  upon  the 
body,  between  the  fore  and  hind-limbs  ;  an- 
other where  the  hind-limbs  are  articulated  ; 
and  three  more  upon  the  tail,  besides  its  black 
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Catostomina. 

Cypriniua. 

ikhoteichthyioa 

Leptobarbiua. 

Kasboriua. 


Hypophthal. 

Michtbyina. 

Abramidina. 

Homalopteriua. 

Cobitidina. 


CYRUS. 


CYZICEKUS. 


tip  :  the  interspaces  being  of  a  fine  rosy  car- 
tieons  hue,  with  a  few  black  tubercles  inter^ 
apersed  among  the  numerous  pale  tubercles  : 
limbs  and  under-parts  spotless,  on  the  for- 
mer slightly  marked.  In  a  specimen  not 
half  grown,  the  interior  of  the  black  bands  is 
pale  and  speckled  with  black,  the  margins 
continuing  black  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
dark  hue  ultimately  disappears  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  patches.  In  a  specimen  under 
examination,  the  dark  hue  appeared  to  have 
almost  left  the  crown,  its  blackish  margin 
only  remaining,  as  a  streak  from  the  nostril 
through  the  eye  and  continued  round  to  join 
its  opposite  upon  the  occiput  crown  and 
cheeks  mottled  with  dark  spots  more  or  less 
confluent ;  and  the  interspace  from  the  occi- 
put to  the  nape-band  has  many  black  tuber- 
cles. Mr.  Theobald  informs  that  the  species 
attains  more  than  six  inches,  and  when  alive 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  prevailing 
rosy-carneous  hue.  It  probably  attains  the 
size  of  (/•  pulcIieUtu,  from  the  Punjab  Salt 
Range. — A/r.  Blyth, 

CYRTODACTYLUS  MARMORATUS. 
See  Gyrtodactylus  macularius. 

CYRENA  FUSCATA.     See  Venerid». 

CYRTOPHYLLUM  FRAGRANS.  The 
Auau  of  the  Burmese,  grows  in  Moulmein. 
Is  one  of  the  nux  vomica  tribe,  and  one  of 
the  hardest,  most  compact  and  heaviest 
woods  known. — Cal,  Cat  Ex^  1851. 

CYRTUS  INDICUS.  Blooh,  a  fish  of  the 
Indian  seas,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
dried,  and  consumed  by  the  natives  of  India. 
Plate  277  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  repre- 
sents the  fish  much  too  red. — Cantor, 

CYRUS,  is  said  by  most  authorities  to 
have  lived  B.  C.  546^  and  to  have  conquered 
Babylon  B.  C.  504  ;  other  dates  are  given, 
but  this  is  the  generally  accepted  date  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon.  Its  capture  by  Cyrus  is 
foretold  in  Jer.  i.  1  to  35,  Dan.  Viii,  and 
Is.  xzi.  2-9.  Its  power  must  have  been 
much  detested,  if  the  expressions  anticipato- 
ry of  its  after  fall  be  considered.  Isaiah 
says,  xxi.  2-9,  "Go  up,OElam!  besiege 
O  Media  !  *  *  ♦  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  : 
and  all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  he  hath 
broken  into  the  ground."  Jeremiah  says, 
li.  ver.  37»  "and  Babylon  shall  become 
heaps,    a    dwelling    place    for    dragons,  an 
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astonishment,  and  an  hissing,  withoat  an 
inhabitant."  Babylon  fell  before  the  arms 
of  Cyrus  about  B.  C-  504.  Nicotris,  the 
queen  mother,  counselled  resistance,  and  as 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  food  with  walla 
350  feet  high  and  87  thick,  it  seemed  possible 
to  withstand  the  siege.  But  after  it  lasted 
two  years,  Cyrus  opened  the  head  of  the  ca- 
nal connected  with  the  Euphrates,  and  allow- 
ed its  waters  to  enter  the  trenches  with 
which  he  had  surrounded  the  city.  This  so 
drained  the  bed  of  the  river  where  it  entered 
the  city,  that  by  midnight  the  two  bodies  of 
soldiers  whom  he  had  posted  at  the  points  of 
its  entrance  and  exit  passed  in  and  opened  the 
gates  for  the  army  who  poured  lu  and  sur- 
rounded the  place,  and  within  a  few  hours  the 
city  surrendered.  Towards  the  north  ot^e 
province  of  Fars  (according  to  Mr.  Morier^^ 
Mader-i-Suliman  marks  -be  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
son  of  Carabysee. — Ousdt/s  Travels.  Vol.  L  p. 
104.  Mignan's  ^ra»«Z«,  p.  168.  See  Fars: 
India  311,  313,  Inscription:  371  ;  Persian 
Kings. 

CYRUS  RIVER.  The  principal  streams  of 
the  province  of  Fars  are  the  Bendamir  or, 
Araxes,  which  receives  the  Kur-ab  or  Cyrus^ 
as  it  falls  into  lake  Bakhtegan :  and  the 
Nabon,  whose  course  is  from  Firozabad  south- 
ward to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  countay 
are  also  the  higher  parts  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Tab. 

CYST.    See  Burial :  Cairn. 

CYTHFREA,  a  genus  of  molluscs.  See 
MoUusca. 

CYTISUS   CA JAN,  Linn.  Cftjanus  Indi- 

cus,  Spr. 

Toovaray.  Can.  Tam. 
Tooar.  Dok.  Mahr. 
Pigeon  Pea.  Emo. 


Toor  Jul  Dhal 

SbakhooL 

Adaki. 


HlHD. 

Pbba. 
Sans. 


Urhur.  Hind.  1  Kandaloo, 

Dhal  ,;      I 

The  pigeon  pea  forms  one  of  the  "  dhal"  in 
common  use  in  India  as  an  article  of  diet.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  plants  employed  in  the  Bengal 
Powder  works  at  Eshapore,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder  charcoal.  It  might  proba- 
bly be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acetic  acid. — Eeng*  Pkar,  p.  235. 

CYTISUS  PSEUDO-CAJAN.  Jacq. 
Rhbede,  syn,  of  Cajanus  Indicus,  Spreng. 

CYZICENUS.  See  Greeks  of  Asia. 
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